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PREFACE. 


Wmnif  the  last  decade  and  a  half  tliere  have  been  offered  to  Amorican  purdiasers  numer- 
ous works  of  reference  poeseadng  high  merit,  and  which  were  tlicrcforc  widely  and  generally 
acceptable.  These  works,  however,  suflered  in  common  under  one  di2»aiivauiiig« :  they  liad  been  pre- 
pand,  primuilj,  to  oommand  the  ftttentioo  (^Eafopewn  readen,  ud  thej  were  coneeqiientlj  nutrked 
bj  the  iimitttioilB  which  this  fact  imposed.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned  Chavibers'«  Etiof' 
eloptedia,  unsurpassed  in  certain  departments,  especially  that  of  Oriental  infornialion  ;  the  Ninth 
Edition  of  the  Eneydopmdia  Britaimiea,  begun  in  1675,  and  furnished  to  the  American  public  in  three 
ftfftoB,  and  whieh  probably  baa  had  a  greater  etrcolation  in  this  oountry  tiian  any  other  work  of  refer- 
ence; and,  thirdly,  the  new  and  illustrated  editions  of  the  Cbnversationt'LexikoM  of  Meyei  ajid<){ 
Brockhaas — the  former  completed  in  1878,  and  the  latter  bcj^m  in  1882— which  have  had  an  exten- 
sive sale  amongst  those  who  speak  Qermau  as  their  vernacular  or  have  acquired  it  as  part  of  their 
scholarship. 

<  The  IhrcTCLOPiBDiA  AmsiCAHA  is  designed  to  answer  the  popular  demand  for  a  work  of  moder- 
ate dimensions,  which  should  supplement  and  aeoompany  the  great  Encyclopsedias  of  this  class, 
completing  them  in  particulars  where  thej  appear  deficient,  and  bringing  down  to  the  iateet  date 

their  statements  and  descriptions. 

It  is  Dot  to  dSsplaoe  these  and  similar  works  of  high  ytim  that  the  EiiCYCLOPjBDiA  Amkbxgahia 
hss  been  undertaken.  Its  aim  is  to  complete  them  fur  the  use  of  the  reader  of  the  present  dme.  It 

e!?ays  to  proiient  to  him,  in  a  form  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  hest  of  the  extended  and  elaborate 
works,  such  additional  matter,  and  especially  such  American  articles,  as  will  make  any  of  tliem  more 
aatiafiictory  and  more  eervioeable,  supplying  for  him  what  they,  designedly  or  otherwtae,  have  omitted, 
and  adding  wlwt  has  oome  into  view  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  thqr  left  the  ptcsa 

In  the  deveh>paient  of  this  plan  large  space  has  been  given  to  articles  on  American  geography, 
natural  history,  »(!ientific  reseur<'h,  mid  whatever  relates  to  the  viust  resources,  the  rapid  development, 
and  recent  increase  in  our  kuowiudgu  of  the  continent.  It  has  l>eeu  designed  to  meet  the  new  awaken- 
ing «f  mtenst  in  American  history,  sodology,  and  ardiftology,  to  furnish  iufbrmatioa  on  biographieal 
and  1^1  topics,  and  to  present — for  the  first  time  in  a  general  encyclopmdia — a  clear  and  concise  but 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  history  of  American  political  parties.  Many  other  topics  distinctively 
American— the  religious  denominations  and  benevolent  institutions  of  Uie  country ;  its  great  natural 
veMmroa;  its  agriculture,  so  different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  other  countries;  its  industricB, 
evolved  from  and  adapted  to  the  dreumstancesof  a  new  and  rapidty-developing country ;  its  enmrmous 
deposits  of  coal ;  its  remarkable  growth  of  railroads  ;  its  progress  in  invention  and  adaptation  of  elec- 
tricity and  other  natural  forces  to  varimi,«  novel  purposes;  its  con!;tructioii  of  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts ;  Its  banking,  and  other  features  of  its  finances,  etc,  etc. — receive  particular  attention,  and  are 
treated  with  the  ntmost  elaboration  connstent  with  the  plan  of  the  work. 

It  seeks,  moreover,  to  meet  the  American  demand  for  the  latest  information  aboDt  peoples,  coun- 
tries, invention?,  and  di!»coveries.  Tt  nu;lnde.s  in  it-"  biographies  accounts  of  living  men  of  eminence, 
as  veil  as  of  those  who  have  died  since  recent  works  of  reference,  which  exclude  biographies  of  those 
living,  were  hegtm.  It  gives  the  latest  events  in  the  histories  of  continents  and  nations,  the  latest  results 
in  exploration,  travel,  and  ardiMologieal  research.  Some  special  fields  have  been  opened.  Scandina- 
vian hidfxraphy,  generally  neglected,  has  had  the  ovcr<ipht  of  one  of  the  nio-;t  endnent  authorities  in 
tht  literature  of  that  region.  In  Ann  rica,  especially,  the  interest  in  this  department  is  advancing 
rapidly,  not  only  through  the  circulutiua  of  the  works  of  writers  such  as  Bjornson,  Ibsen,  and  Jonas 
Ue  in  trandations,  hut  through  the  great  immigration  from  Scandinavia  having  brot^ht  us  some 
txcelK'tit  -ch>>lari;  and  authors  who  are  not  content  to  have  their  native  country  and  its  notable 
men  and  books  remain  unknown  to  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
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It  is  omfideDtljT  believed  that  this  extensive  range  of  sabjects  has  been  go  managed  as  to  give  the 
work  a  high  value,  both  ii^i  to  its  f^oiipral  j)tan  of  a  comiianion  work  and  as  to  it.s  iiiiJcpcudctit  use.  In 
sonic  departments,  notably  those  of  AnuTuan  Statei?  and  great  cities,  nio?t  of  the  articles  are  not  only 
full  and  brought  down  to  u  near  date,  but  they  are  prepared  with  ?uch  cure,  and  with  acce:i»  to  m 
many  new  sourees  of  information,  as  to  raider  them  the  beet  attainable  aatlioritj  on  the  subjects  to 
vhidi  they  relate.  It  is  aiitid|Mited,  Aerefore,  that  the  reader  will  find  the  EMCYcix)riicDiA  Amkrj- 
CAKA  anpplyinv  hw  want?  m  a  Bupplemcntarv  and  additional  work,  and  oommanding  his  appreoiation 
at  the  same  time  li^  one  dititiuct  and  independent. 

In  justifioatiw  of  these  ^ews  the  Editors  refisr  to  the  listof  oomtribntossehMnrhere  given.  Desiring 
to  produce  a  work  that  would  sustain  eomparison  with  those  which  it  is  dengned  to  aocompany,  the 
effort  has  been  niarle  to  securo  the  trrntnicnt  of  each  important  topic  by  a  writer  \vho?e  familiarity 
with  it  certiiled  the  value  of  his  statemcntB;  and  the  degree  of  Fueeess  achieved  in  tliis  will  doubtless 
jusitiiy  the  eluim  that  the  completed  work  fairly  represents  the  sciiularship  and  literary  ability  of  the 
country.  The  several  artides,  so  oontributed,  oovar  a  broad  field  of  knowledge,  and  as  trmted  by 
their  several  authors  they  are  naturally  indicative  of  the  individual  iniiul^  that  produced  them;  but 
all  have  lippn  held  to,  and  no  doubt  have  scrupulously  observed,  the  rule  of  a  sincere  and  unqualified 
fidelity  to  the  truth.  There  are  some  instances — the  most  prominent  of  which  arc  probably  the  articles 
referring  to  the  Scriptures— in  which  it  has  been  thought  that  adherence  to  the  rule  stated  made  it 
needful  to  present  dififerent  conclusions  froni  those  given  in  certain  articles  in  the  Enej/ebpadia  Briian- 
•  >nr<i,  but  this  Stop,  taken  under  the  compulsion  of  the  special  circumstances,  it  has  very  seldom  been 
found  necessary  to  rei)eat. 

The  Publisher  feels  that  he  is  under  obligation  which  should  be  acknowledged  to  many  contrib- 
utors who  have  kindly  given  him  assistance  in  Tarious  particulan^  and  especially  to  several  who  have 
bad  an  oversight  of  special  departments. 

It  is  expected  that  the  whole  work  will  bo  included  in  four  volumes  of  nhout  the  same  use  as  the 
present,  and  that  a  second  volume  will  appear  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Philadelphia,  <S^p<an6«r,  1883. 


The  maryiiuU  r^trmcet  attached  to  a  fortUm  of  the  articles  in  thi*  volume  reUUe  to  the  foltane  and  jpage  qf 
ike  E«tcrcior.aMtA  BamsKKtc^ (NhM  HilKiBH)}  wlirva/vrasr  arUd§ sa  AtgtcmBi^Ki  wiU btjhmni. 
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TOLUKE  I. 


Tbis  liat  embraces  the  names  of  tli<«e  rontribiitora  only  wboae  names  are  signed  (by  tbeir  initials)  to  articles  in  tha 

present  volume.  The  tinsigncd  articloi  naj  ba  Mcribed,  in  most  iostaoees,  lo  die  mora  immediate  and  penonal 

work  or  the  Editor  and  his  AasiBt«nts. 
Where  two  or  more  contributors  bare  the  same  initials,  a  distinction  has  ben  made  in  printlog  them,  which  will 

eoaUe  tlie  reader  to  amign  to  each  his  own  work. 
Tlioae  gentlemen  whoM  names  are  designated  hf  an  asterisk  (*)  have  ezeroaed  noce  or  leas  editorial  aoperriaiaa  in 

tiMir  respective  departmenta. 


Ber.  Ltmait  Anone,  1>,1>h  Vtm  Tori^  Bditov  of  Tk* 

Chrvtim  Vkim. 

P«*ch*r,  «ev  Iff  iiry  WM, 
Beccher,  Hev.  l.vniBB,  OiDl, 
B««hrrXo».',  Slrx.  llMrriat, 

■ltd  oiber  articlei  Id  biojT*ph]r. 

*Prur.  lUsMi's  U  Andfrsom,  Uniyetaitj  of 'Wlaeonain. 

AhlquUt,  AuKtut  Kngelbert, 
Aoderern,  llanii  <'hrutUn, 
BerKi»>nn,  Kriedrlch  W., 
Berf(>oe,  \V  Uhvlm  Jonren, 
ftlmrn,  Ilorman  Willa-lm, 
Bofesen.  Iljulmar  lljorth, 

and  ulber  article*  connected  with  SeandinaTUn  and 
DanUb  history  and  lil«nitur«. 

Bob.  I84A0  N.  Axxoui,  Cbicofo^  Fftaident  of  the  Chi- 
eago  ttiatorieal  Society. 

Arnold,  Benedict. 

CHARLE8  A.  .VsHUURNEB,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Geolo'^icnl  .Survey. 
Agricultural  (leo'lofy. 

DAMtEL  W.  Raker,  The  DaUy  Aimtitet,  Boafam. 

Hrake  for  VewU 

Chaki.ixh  II.  Bansauh,  Kstj.,  Philailelpliia. 
AliiMi",  Illiiophetiiy. 

ChajulkBabsakp^  OetUurjf  j/agwiuy^yew  York. 


Bev.  CiBi»  A.  Eamo^IX  D^, 

IMIewi^  Bsv.  Beniy  WkltaSTt  IKBl 

Fi«si<lent  JouM  BAaooM^  UiuTeni^  of  Wiicoodn. 

.<1C*thellc«. 

*her.  WiLLu  J.  Beechsb,  D.  D.,  Piofaswii  of  Hebrew, 
Aobtim  Theological  •Heminary  ■ 

Ahab,  Canon  of 

Bible,  CuitUdM. 

W.  -\.  RKXKDirr,  Worcester,  Msas. 

Blacchard,  Thomaa. 

F.  J.  BiBOL  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lieut  W.  E.  BiBsmmatB,  U.  &  A. 

Afrtenltan,  Uw  SIxBaJ  Strrioe  In  Batatioa  to. 

AlBZKT  8.  Boi.i.ES,  Professor  of  Mercnntilo  Law  and 
PiaeUce,  University  of  Pennsylratiia,  £ditor  of  Th» 
Anibn's  JUi^fosiBS; 

AaelleB,  Banking, 

Pvmt  BOTD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Biganijr,  B  u  I  Id  i  n  g  A  Modationi. 

Prot  Hjalmar  II.  RoYEBKX,  Columbia  Collage^  New 

York. 

B>OrtiM>n,  nj6rnst«m«. 

Daviei.  G.  Brintox,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
ArchBology,  AcMfkan. 

lASVi  V.  BROCnRT,  iLD^  BrOfA-lyn,  N.  Y. 
.\li;erla,  Ii<ilni;i, 
Anueoia,  Boania, 
AwtiaUa,  Brasit, 
Aaatrla,  Bulgaria. 


NtUB  BiooKa,  r As  Km  FwA  Itsws. 
Adansi  ClwilaB  nmclsb 

Prof.  Fraxcb  Bmaww,  Union  Theolqgiaal  BanfaMiT,  New 

York. 

Babylonia  and  Aaayrla. 

Ber.  L.  H.  Bcobrb,  D.D. 
AUsilMay  College. 

Addison  K  IU  hk,  PaUlk  Xe^ir, PUladal|iiiia. 

Appriuticc'ililp. 

Edward  Burkr,  I>>litor  Tnhaeeo  />eef,  NewToclL 

Tobacco  (under  Aoricitlturk). 

MoRiTZ  BrfCH.  Ph.  D.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Bismarck,  I'rliioo. 

I'rof.  Cr.  C.  Caldwf.1,1-,  Cornell  University. 
AgrleaHwal  Experiment  Suiious. 

U.  K.  CabroUi  TU  JudtftHdeid,  New  York. 


W.  J.  CRAicBBRiAnr,  Ohio  State  Boaid  of  AgriooUaifw 

Manures  (under  AoaicvLTvac). 

Dr.  William  (  hai  in,  Prindpal  of  tlieFiDHiyhaniBLi* 
stiUition  for  the  Blinid. 

lasUtaUsasfhrths^ 


*  WauAM  J.  CtABi^  Jb.,  Ann^  Tdignfit,  FUladU- 
phla. 

Atma-Thderna,  l4nueDss,       Brakear,  Rosa, 
BMa,  A  kxandre,  BsNlbtMi  (leont  H- 

Blaistaiit.  Albert,  Sujpiafam,  A.lvT^ 

and  tj^er  MepapMsal  skeishse  ef  dislliifiilsllsd  aiMrta. 

Prof.  Pkter  Collier,  WaxhingtiNi,  IX  C, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  nf  A^rlcoltniaL 
aomfHUB  (nadsr  AaawowroMr' 
Sagar  fV«a  t'omitalka  (under . 

•Prof.  Hesry  CoiM-^E,  LL.D., LeUgli  TTniTenitgr, I 

Betlilflu-ni.  Ponnsvlvaoia, 

At.uui,  Kilniniul,  '  Bucalne,  Marshal  F.  A., 

Amlcmimviile,  Ua.,  Feuat,  Karon  F.  V.  »on, 

Anun.Miiou*,  BorodiBOt 
Amiy  oft  he  United  VMm,      Bunker  If  ill. 
Bailey,  I'hilip  Janica,  Caatetar,  Emilk^ 

and  numemiia  articles  In  American  aai 
liistory,  biography,  and  litermluie. 

*  Elliott  Cot;£8,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  Geological  Bnrv^,  Wash* 

ington.  D.  C. 

Acvlpitrea,  •smada, 
Albatroaa,  Bsaver, 
Anatidie,  Bttlornird^ 
Antelope,  Ameriean,  Mida,  North  American, 

Arvloolliu^  Blson^  Auiericaa, 

Aye-ayi^  Bsvidir, 
Badger,  CMkart  Idje, 

ana  numomoi  other  artlclealoMolagy,  j 
ology,  mammalogjr,  etc. 

Hogf.  Samuh.  8.  Goz,  New  York. 

CennuL 

Charlex  a.  CuMMTSfia,  Boston. 

.\ rijIiilOLturr.  Ariipiii-:iii. 

Dr.  Hknky  Dkuroot,  8an  Francisco,  California. 
Arixona, 
CaUforuia. 
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Cincinnati. 
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Articles  of  War. 

Prof.  P.  A.  Obhtr.  Ph.  D.,  Univcni^  of  Funqrlwiuu 

Itiin»«n,  Kol>ert  Wllheliu. 

John  M.  Uest,  Esq.,  Philiidelpbia. 

Act  of  iivi,  AppMrtDM, 

Aonultf,  AluiDder, 

»iiri  other  articles, 

*  Dr.  TiiKODoauUlu.^  Smithsonian  Insiitution,  Wuiiing- 
ton.  L).  C. 

Alowire,  Band-tube^ 
AnehoTT,  HuM, 
ADg«l-KUh.  jtenuwdta, 
and  01  her  article  in  IrhthyohnT- 

IIauold  (iouwin,  New  York, 
hryaut,  WillUju  CulU  n. 

*I>r.  Charles  W.  Greene,  Philadelphia. 
Atu,  Pi  liljiipMit, 

and  other  gaagraphlral  article*. 

ProC  RtcRAKD  T.  OsBnm»  Howwd  Unlmutj,  Wo&h- 
itutton,  D.  C 
AMrMnln. 

aw 

Urookljrn. 

Ool.  Martin  J.  Qwama,  Editor  Ibrsnto  JTojl^  Cbnada. 

Canada. 

R.  A.  GciiiO^  Libnmo  of  Brown  UiiiTetaily,  Piovideooe, 


HnntT  fULLt  ifcw  York  firHmt,  Vmr  Totic 

WnuAM  A.  HutBi^  Sffilor  Ovpif-SVaA  Bmim,  New 

York. 

Oupat^CftklDg  in  AuMrtM, 

*Frat  L.  M.  IIaupt,  Prot  ofCiTil  EngiM«riiig^  Unirer- 
■itr  of  Pennsylvania. 

'Aqiieducla,  '  Blasting, 
Artesian  W'elb,  Briclcx, 

Asphalt  urn,  Bridt;c». 

Bev.  .\TTicrs  G.  IlAvttooD,  D.  D.,  Preeideot  of  fimory 
College,  (ii-n\  l:I  I. 

African  Methodist  Kpiwopal  t'hurcli, 
Aadraw,  Milwp  Jauien  o»gooi. 

Fbamk  HRHsnA  £■«.,  Philaddpiifa. 

BargaluMdliiUt  ' 
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Bieycle,  BrcwinK, 

and  other  articles  on  trade*  and  luechaalcal  appHaiwwa. 

Hm.  S.  Vttuom  Booo,  Aiatin,  Texai. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howb,  Boston. 
Bridgmao,  LaimSiWir. 

Eev.  D.  W.  C.  HTTJmNOTOK.  D.  D,  BufUo^  H.  T. 

Ames,  Edward  Bajrmond,  D.OL 
Bangs,  Nathan,  D.  li^ 
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ii.Mj  It-Trade. 
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Bolometer. 
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Bee-keeping. 
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•Dr.  (Jkokoe  a.  KcEHio,  Profet-sor  of  Geology,  Univer- 
ititv  i<r  I'eniMnrlfanla. 

Apatita,  Basalt, 

Bowlder, 

artkiea  In  geology  and  mlneraklff. 

•John  P.  Lamberton,  Phlladt  plii:! 

AuderMiii,  i>en  Kobert,  iUiio  Laws, 

Androa.  ^lr  Mmund,  Braddook,  Oma,  BlvaHt 

Bun  ni  uf  M  at  rinion  r.  Bright,  John, 

Blaekle.  I'rol.  John  Staarl^      Caaa.  UmtB. 
and  niiiiicrous  aitMNe  h(  AMafieae  ead 
biography. 

Georoe  T.  Lanioab,  TAe  JVif>/!SqnHM^BodMitarf  V.Y. 

Advertisement,  '* 

Henky  Latch  FORI). 
Bakuuln,  Michael. 


Prof.  £milk  Laveuctx^  lAtgp. 


Hbbvt  Cabbt  Lba,  PhUad«lplii%  aathor  of  SiifmMkm 

and  Force. 

Battle,  Wager  of. 

.•Vlfrkp  Lkk,  Jr  ,  Esq  ,  Philadelphia. 

Appi-..l, 

and  other  legal  articlea. 

Lawrence  Lbwi%  Jm^  Skq^  Philadelphia. 

Ac<:i<l«'iit,  Ancestor, 
Ackiixoicdgnaal,  .^oia  i:egl% 

Alimony,  I  apia«, 

and  Dumerous  articles  on  leg^il  Hulijwl.? 

Leopold  Likdao,  American  Geographical  Socie^,  New 
York. 
Africa. 

Hon.  JoHV  LowBU^  Jodga  U.  B.  Dbtrict  Oonrt, : 
rhuselts. 
Baakmptey. 

Bev.  Hbbbt  C.  MoOoos,  Philadelpkla. 
Anta 

Fbederick  G.  Mathbil  Alhaay,  N.  Y. 

Albanv,  N.  V., 

ArMnala  ia  the  UbJMI Stattik 

BuHalo,  N.  Y, 

cavalry. 

I.  Bbamdbb  MAtTKBWfl^  author  of  FitmA . 

tH$  nineteenth  (Jtntwy. 

Attgter,  (r.  V.  K.,  Boticlcault,  Dion, 

and  flibar  artlelaa  ta  Uteraiy  aad  draaiatle  Uagraphy 

B«T.  D.  E.  Maxbok,  D.  B.,  AUred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Baptists,  Seventh-Pa  T. 

*  Thomas  Meeuam,  Philadelpiiia,  author  oi  NaUte  FUm- 
en  aii'l  Fenu  t§  lAe  lAnM  Utaie^. 

Agave.  4PP)«». 
A[laothu% 
Air-I'lania, 
Allspice, 
Almond, 
Anemone, 


Aprieot. 
AHwrVlt^ 

Arbiitut, 

llay  berry. 


ilabataniy. 
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WaxiAX  M.  Mnofl,  £aq-  Philadelphuu 
Alibi,  AlMnii  ' 

AlicDatloo,  BUl«r 
AnoD, 

•o«l oilier  legal  artlclM. 

jr.  Damon  Umlleb,  Emi^  nOiadalj 

Moms  llOE,  Chrtstiania,  Nonm, 
Ail48niMn,  Ptuu  ChxUten. 

at,  C.  MoAK,       AllMDj,  N.  Y. 

tttiUtj,  Capitol  PunlshBMDt. 

*Obaklb  Uaaxm,  Aaiduaj  ofNatiml  Sci^ioes,  Philar 

MS  iB 
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MoNsioNOB  RoBKKT  SfTTON,  D.  D,  LL.  D,  J«n^  Citj, 


Academtea  «f 

Aiiii-rSai, 

ACIDD,  >lr  ' 
AJ«uta, 


Acu  Martrram  et  Sasctorunu 

ADchorlt«, 

Aogeiua, 


Appleioo,  Dr. 
Aztec*, 
fibuc,  LouIb, 


Pmf.  <;EOR(iB  8.  ItoBBUk  John*  Hoptdni  UniTtnlty, 

BalUwore. 

AgoMticUm,  Caiit 
and  other  phUoaoptLkal  axLicles. 

EmT  MoRRiB,  M.  niihdelphuu 

Amtoiuy,  llunun. 

W.  L.  Nicholson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Albemarle  Suund. 

Rev.  II.  J.  NoTT,  Bowiuanrille,  OoUaio. 
RUile  ChriMUiia. 

Bbt.  JoMtni  V.  (yOmnroB,  D.D,  VUtadelpUa. 


Aif  HEint  8.  Packard,  D.D^  fiowdoin  OoUeM. 

Rowdulo  CoU<«n. 

J.  BoDMAK  Pavi,,  En-  Phlkddpliia. 

•R  Atotex  Pearce,  Mi».  D.,  New  York. 
Aoooatlc*.  Btti, 
,£olian  iDstrnrocnU,  Benedict,  Sir  Jnliuti 

Alton),  Miiriettn,  Ptttiirttics,  North/ 

Becker,  f  .irl  h>rtlln.-»n<l,  (  ata  an ».  A  ngi'llM^ 

and  uthtf  r  articles  oo  niulc  aDd  muaiciaua. 

OBOBOE  Pki.i.kw,  Boston. 
Brovuiug,  Kobert. 

T.  Sbroeakt  Pesrt,  Boston,  aulhor  of  EngUth  LUera- 
tm*    ike  Kiqhuefitk  Gmltiiy. 

American  LUer&lurei 


ITAK  PrTROFf' 

Alaska. 

<X  y.  Rn-EY,  Ph.  D.,  Entomologist  U.  S.  Agricultural 
DamrtiQtnat,  WailiiqrtoB, 

Atrtetiltiire,  IniKte  u  Ratetlmi  to, 

Armr  Wnnjj. 

Prof.  J,  I'.  Roberts,  CoriKll  Univcraitj. 
AfTlcullure  (llUtorjr  of  American). 

Dr.  J.  T.  RoTHBOCK,  Piofeasor  of  Botanj,  Unlrenit^  of 

Penn'^Tlvanu. 

and  other     —  — 


Ovt  E.  H.  AnvnoB,  U.  &  A. 


•a.  P.  auniA  PhsAiHor  «r  ChemMtay,  Uninlj  of 
Peminrlvatili. 

AckL  Allxarine, 

AtoohoU,  Alkaloldi, 
Aleoboll«  Reraraar  ' 
and  nomeroaa 


F.  &  SAnom,  Coaeonl,  MnK^  Seenbuy  of  tht 


Aleott,UmiwlUr 

Edwik  a  SCHITKLT,  Ebo^  Philadelphia. 
AMU,  BalJl^ 
Bill,  B!r>UniiL 

Bar.  J.  &  SoauLLER,  D.  D.,  NewriUb  P^ 

AMoelate  Praebf  terkan  Church, 
AsmcUte  Kefunued  i'Teibyteriaa  Cbnrch. 

F.  I.AMs^iN-  ScRiBNER,  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia. 

(  orraii  (under  AORtcULTOai:*. 

Prof.  OswAi.u  Hkidensiicxbb,  UniTwufev  of  J^DUErl* 
▼ania. 

Acrailna,  Rrr.  Iiaae. 


M-^i^fiBABFUBi,  Hnvriwd  Oolkt^FeiiiN^lTioh. 

Prof.  STEPin.K  P. 
Aduileraiiuo. 

Alvan  8.  Soin-H  WORTH,  Iota  Soemtvj  of  tbe  Anerlott 

Geographical  Society,  K«ir  Toric. 

Africa,  "  " 

A^^ti<^  Pxploratton, 

•A.  P.  Spraoub,  Esq.,  New  York. 
AlalMiHaaalai% 


tow/ 

Emv  AUD  Seahwqoii^  BaHoD,  Editor  of  Tht  Dtuh 

titer. 
Bofton. 

8IM0M  A.  Stern,  Philadelphia. 
Amrbacb  Herthoid, 

ana  Qibcr  biognplitoat  ntlotak 

Bon.  Lbti  SrocKBimoi^  Urte  Preridnat  IfamchnseUo 

Agrlrultunil  College. 

Indian  Com  (under  Aobicultvrs), 
BootCroiw      •'  * 

AooLPH  Strauch  (slneodooHiHed),  Cuicinnati. 

Cemeleriea. 

Mn.  Marqarbt  F.  Soujvak,  Cbicwo. 
AnMU,Mattlww,  ^ 
•ad  ntlMf  MognpUai]  aiddta. 


•Pirof  l.KwisSwiffjWoinorOUservatory, 
AlUzimiith,  Aauolaha, 


•adMbir 

LnmsAY  Swift,  Boston. 

Carlyle.  Thomaa. 

Bev.  Wm.  J.  R.  TAyi/)R,  D.D-  Newark.  N.  J. 

Bible  SoeieUca  in  America. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springn,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Iikijileaicnttt. 

♦Prof.  Kobert  Ki.ijg  Tbokison,  Ph.  D.,  Univenri:^  of 
POitnBvlvania. 

AteiwaUitea,  AmoM,  Cottfricd, 

AlSnta,  Aiheimii. 
4"¥^  _ .  BaJat.ce  of  Trade, 

Aainx,  Johann  VUNtla,  BlnMUiilta, 

anO  oilier  artlato  la  Uafnffey,  iMawf,  MlUiaal  ««•. 
<mj,  eto. 

Firaf.  Wm.  B.  Tvler,  D.  D.,  Amherst  College,  Maaaocha- 
ABtantGodagiL 

*BAMrEL  Waones^  Eiq.,  PUkdelphia. 
Abaodoomenl,  A)(eal, 


imor  W.  T. 

AIal»nuL 


luptoilhiln 
Waukaxx^  BOosI,  Uiii. 


Henby  Galbkaitii  Ward,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 


H.  L.  Waylavb^  D.D.,  Editor  of  JHrtM  PUl. 

adelphia. 

Bapllau  In  tliu  United  SUtea. 

WiuJAH  B.  Wekdoi,  Pravidenooh  B>  L,  antlMr  of  Tit 

Ihcinl  Law  of  Labor. 
capital. 

J.  £.  Wsu^a,  Toronto,  Canada. 
UitiL  Canadian, 
Edwaid. 


J.  William  Whiti^  M. ITBlvondtr of  PeoniTlToai*. 

Amputation. 

"Bmr  Wile,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 
Bacteria. 

H.  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  University  of  Pctinsvlyania. 
Ancathealo,  Cuiluinica' 

Ool.  Carroll  D. 
UOBHachusetts. 


Wxiam,  State  Bunao  of  8totiitu% 
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Among  UiOM  who,  in  idditiw  to  (bt  fbccgoint,  bare 

Utoy  E.  Axtobo^  Hotightoii  Finn,  Kmr  Torii. 

Edwibd  ATxmoiit,  Bostoo. 

Jomr  Bdhbu.  Babt&btt,  FioTideooa^  B.  L 

J.  8.  Buumw,  M.     Wwhiagtoii,  D.  Cu 

R«v.  J.  R.  Bbowv;  D.  Dk,  KaibTilla^  T«ui. 

Charles  Cuaumcey,  Eaq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Hr-NRT  M.  J>E3aMa,  IXD^Edilor  of  Cbiyr^ 

iionalUl,  Boatoo. 
Prof  A.  K.  DoLBEAR,  Tufl«  Collt^  Mass. 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Bristol,  England. 
Prof.  .loiiv  J,  Ei-MF.>niORP,  Racine  Colle^f,  Wisconsin. 
Kev.  Ci:n'Ja>iin  FkakkUk,  D.  D.,  bbrewaburjr,  N.  J. 
Or.  £.  M.  OaXJI^uoet,  Wttsiungton,  D.  GL 
E.  L.  G911KIV,  Editor  Tkt  JSMam,  K«ir  YoA. 


ftin^died  artidMliBrtliefleeaiid'Volaiiu^  wotheMIowIng: 


WiixiAX  Hev KT  OoonnA*,  Now  York. 

GaoMB  Bnrm  OBiivn',  CS.  E.,  Lot  Aiifeloi^  CUilonua. 

FiraC  Atosm  HnTiWnr,  Aodamy  of  Natnnl  8ckno«» 

TbUkMpUiL 
Hon.  JoKH  A.  Kiaoir,  lom. 
Rev.  K.  Il£BER  Newtoit,  Now  York. 
Roar- Admiral  George  H.  Preble,  U.  8.  N. 
CoLEUAN  Sellers,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
P.  W.  BuKATEB,  C.  K.,  Pottsville,  Pa. 
FiTBMAW  SfTErr\nr),  F.s<^.,  riilL-ulelphia. 
Alfked  B.  SuKi'i'KRsoN,  Ncw  York. 
O.  11.  TiTTaiAHN,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  • 
BcT.  Cbabxjb  F.  Tkwino,  Cambridgu,  ^laas. 
Jim  TfMnr,  M.     UniTCiii^  of  Pcmuylraaik 
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ENCYCLOPiEDU  AMERICANA. 


AAJr-AASEN. 


AAL,  Jacob  (1773-1844),  a  distinguished  Norwe- 
1^  writer,  bom  in  For^nind,  July  27,  1773.  He 
atudied  in  Cupciihagcn,  first  tbeolOKy  and  afterwards 
natural  science.  In  1797  he  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  scieuL-e  at  the  univcreities  of  Kiel,  l<ei^sic.  and 
OSttingen,  and  speut  the  winter  1798-99  in  I  rLiifur^'. 
whertj  he  heard  Wemer.  He  returned  tu  Norway  in 
the  suiuiuer  uf  IT'.l'J.  ainl  pun  luLSi'il  the  \iiry.v  Xa's  iruri- 
Worka  In  1814  he  b<x-auie  one  uf  the  fnimers  of  the 
pntMllOOOStitution  of  Norway,  and  sub6e(|^ucntly  6er\'cd 
sevflial  teims  ia  tbe  StorUimg.  With  hw  vaitt  tueans 
^«  aided  litenttm*  and  mAtne»t  and  maiiy  important 
works  were  published  at  his  expense.  His  ovn  literary 
works  were  partly  on  politics  and  political  economy  as 
iiiauiiziiiL-  arliL-les,  uf  whiih  lii;  (iillecteJ  the  ukk-C  iiii- 
porUMit  ones  aii  l  nulilishud  them  in  iliret!  voluiiies  i  ii- 
titled  I\e3w>it  'iml  foM  {Nutiil  or;  Foiliib,  I N.'.J-.;t), 
partly  historical,  relating  both  to  antiquity  and  to  his 
own  eventful  lifetime.  His  translation  of  Snorre  Stur- 
iMHMi'a  Meaukrm^  in  four  folio  volumes,  pubtitihcd 
tSSf}^,  is  a  staodard  work.  His  Ereitdringer  (^Hemi- 
nuceuce*),  a-s  a  CKntrllnitloii  to  the  history  of  Norway 
from  IS(K)  to  lsl5.  is  one  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical works  written  on  liie  iiitieteenth-ccntur>'  hlstnry 
of  Norway.  It  is  a  work  full  of  fatts  in  rcKurl  to  the 
eomplications  between  Norway,  Sweden,  ana  Denmark : 
mi  account  of  the  author's  friendly  relations  with  the 
emioent men  of  the  three  oountricfl  it  is  at  once  thol^ 
OQglibr  potriotio  and  free  from  ili-will  towanJs  Denmark 
aiidSwed«n.   He  died  Aug.  4,  1844.       (ft.  B.  A.) 

A.\RKSTUTM',  Cari,  Lt^wio  Kmtl  (isiKt  is:,-;), 
I>anif-h  l.vrie  pod,  burn  Dee.  4.  IbUO,  in  Copeuliai;ea, 
s|>i  nt  tlic  L'reaier  part  of  his  lite  a.s  a  praetif^mg  physi- 
cian in  Lolland.  His  poems  arc  tbun(f  in  two  vnlunics, 
the  first  published  in  IH^W.  and  the  sevomJ  ath  r  his 
d^h,  in  1863.  In  st^vlo  he  is  oumptircd  with  Heine 
and  Moore.    He  died  m  ]856i. 

AAKS,  Jakob  Jonathan,  a  Ncirwegian  lta|pit«t, 
bom  in  Christiaaia,  July  12,  ls.}7,  in  wfci«A  city  he 
estalili.>^lieil  a  pynina«inni  in  I  In  1862  he  p»b- 

lishe'l  a  ynimmar  of  ihc  OM  Ni,r>e  languace  ;  ia  Isiil 
a  lr.in>!a!ii)n,  with  cutiMUi-ntar  es,  ot  x  vi  tal  |)ocms  of 
tite  elder  Edda  |  Utinh/  iiornlif  OldJcaid),  and  aiuce 
that  be  has  written  many  u&poitaDt  artKMfl  on  lon- 
guaee  and  nu'thology. 

AASKN,  IvAR  Andbeas,  a  Norwegian  botanist, 
philologist,  and  Doet,  was  bom  of  peasant  parents, 
Aug.  .■),  1813,  ami  received  hts  edneation  at  the  hoiise 
of  a  |)arish  cV  rLiyniati.  Tie  olita'neil  a  sifnatli'n  a.'?  a 
private  teacher,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  botany. 


His  attention  was  drawn  to  philological  questions  by 
the  practice  of  devising  I^tm  names  for  Norwegian 
plants  unknown  to  the  itomans.  He  tried  to  .substitute 
native  names,  but  tisand  that  these  differed  with  the 
dialec^  of  tbe  dtifereDt  provinces.  Tbis  led  him  to 
exaniine  the  relations  of  those  dialects,  and  he  sent  to 
the  Throndlijcm  Scientific  Society  a  (iis.s<^rtation  on  the 
dialect  s|>oken  in  .'^ariiJiiiorw  liis  native  |irovinee.  The 
society  undertook  to  support  liiui  in  making  a  collection 
for  a  dictionary  of  the  Folkatprog  ("  speech  of  the  peo- 
ttle")  uf  Norway,  and  he  spent sevenilyeaiB  in  ttavel 
with  this  view.  In  1847  he  settled  in  Cnristiania  and 
began  to  write  up  his  collections,  and  published  a  gram- 
mar hi  184S  and  a  dictionary  in  1850.  He  showra  the 
unity  in  variety  of  those  dialeefs,  and  their  relation  to 
the  old  written  ^ik  ih  h  of  the  Norse  and  Icelandic  sagas, 
anil  he  re(lur(>il  the  variety  of  dialectic  forms  to  normtu 
lorios.  It  was  R  A.  Munch,  the  philologist,  who  first 
saw  in  these  labors  the  accomplishment  of  a  proposal 
which  he  himself  had  made  in  1832  and  1845.  He  had 
8uggei$ted  the  foroiation  of  a  national  language  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Non?e  dialects  wliich  shinild  take 
the  pliioe  long  held  by  the  J>anif-ii  in  literary  and  edu- 
catlctnal  u.sc.  Aasen  fell  in  witli  this  idea,  and  in  1S33 
!  published  "specimens"  of  those  dialects,  with  transla- 
I  tion.s  into  the  new  normal  language,  and  followed  this 
up  with  original  works,  e«necially  poems,  in  the  same 
tongue.  In  this  he  foutid  uiany  followers,  the  most 
nouble  being  Aasmund  Vir^je  and  Kriatofer  Janson, 
poets  of  much  ability  and  popularity.  Several  periodi- 
cals were  publisluHl  in  the  new  speech.  It  was  resisted 
by  the  ctinser\'ati8ra  of  the  official  classes,  and  by  the 
more  inoderalc  n  turuiers,  who  (icsiRnl  merely  to  mod- 
ify the  current  Norse-Danish  speech  of  the  educated 
classes.  The  controversj^  still  contiones,  and  AaSSD 
still  labors  for  the  perfection  and  extension  of  hts  na- 
tional None  speech.  But  he  has  not  won  the  jthilolo- 
gists  generally  to  his  support ;  even  Muneh  m  1  H.'>3 
gave  up  the  attempt  as  hupelesm,  and  none  of  the  great- 
est names  in  the  very  vigorous  literature  of  Norway 
have  declared  lor  it  For  a  time  Bjbmsteme  Bjornson 
was  drawn  towards  it  by  his  strong  national  feeling,  but 
in  1879  he  published  a  letter  giving  in  bis  adherence  to 
the  moderate  reformers  Ilcndnk  Ibsen  tlid  Jonsi 
Lie  have  not  been  influenoed  bjr  Auseu. 

Assents  poems  are  senetally  idyllic  pictures  of  pess- 
nnl  life  in  Norsv:u  and  trani^lations  from  P^nglish,  Ger- 
man, an!  Frencli.    (See  "Die  Sprachbewegimg  in 
I  iN'nrweL't  ti,"  burKoanMl  Manrer,  m  Bsitsch's  Germa- 
I  nia,  18?)0.)  (ll.  E.  T.) 

♦  • 
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ABANDONMENT-ABBEY. 


ABANDONMENT,  a  term  io  law  signiMngseD- 
erallyaiainDderof  ptopertif  or  w  ft  nght, 
p.  12  Am.   but  mora  ptttioakily^ 


See  Vol.  I. 

p.  12  Am.     wi  ,  _ 

^  (p.  *        In  Marine  Ituwremes.        act  \j  vliibh 

Edlu.  iMi  >.  jj^p  insiiix'cl,  in  r,i.se  of  a  partial  loxs,  Hiir- 
renik'r-i  his  riglit-s  tu  the  insurer  iitiJ  cUiims  miJer  liis 
l"jhL-y  a  total  loss.  In  «ueh  a  ause  the  los-s  is  H;ii<i  to  1j4,'  a 
constructive  or  tixJiitiail  total  \um.  Strictly  spoukiiig.  the 
abandunmenl  by  the  insured  consists  of  a  transfer  of  hiiJ 
interrot  io  the  insured  property  in  ita  damaged  conditiun. 
inooottderation  of  the  iuiurar  treating  the  loss  as  a  total 
Hue  under  the  eontnei  of  numnince.  In  our  AnMncao 
oontracta  of  marine  inaonnoe  it  is  iL'enerally  provided  that 
there  shall  Ik;  no  eonHtrufti\  r  total  los,'^  liy  ahandnmni'iit 
except  where  there  is  un  injury  to  tlic  tliinix  insured  ex- 
ceeding fifty  percent.  u|)on  an  estimate  "  a.<  tor  a  par- 
tial lo&s."  As  the  policy  in  uiost  cuscs  pruvidcti  tliut  in 
estimating  a  partial  loss  an  alluwanee  of  one-third  ofl' 
"new  ibr  old  "  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  deteri- 
oration in  value  of  the  parts  of  the  vend,  it  fbllom  that 
the  estimated  coflt  of  repairs  nooeasaiy  to  restore  the 
veiisel  to  Kuud  condition  must  exceed  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  hervaliK-  to  entitle  the  insured  to  the  right  of 
ehiiiuinsr  liy  abanJoninent  for  a  total  lo.ss.  The  valua- 
tion on  wliich  this  estimate  is  to  \>e  made  is  generally 
that  named  in  the  policy,  and  in  cases  of  open  policies 
the  aofeoal  value  of  the  vewel  at  the  time  the  loss  occurs, 
shown  fay  proper  evidenoe.  The  Federal  eooita  have 
indined  to  the  view  that  the  latter  faei^  of  valuation 

should  pri'\';ul  in  all  ca.s<'.s.  whether  the  jn>licyl)c  valued 
or  open,  anil  the  eourt.s  of  some  ot'the  States  have  held 
to  the  8;une  rule.  In  w'veral  of  the  .Slat(-s.  Imwever, 
the  valuation  in  the  policy  determines  the  valuation  on 
which  the  estimate  is  to  lie  made.  No  special  form  is 
necessary  cither  for  making/  abamlonniLMit  or  fur  accepts 
nig  it,  but  it  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  insured  is 
in  poeseaaion  of  information  of  facta  juati^ng  it.  or  ciae 
he  will  be  considered  as  having  elected  not  to  exercise 
his  riiiht  to  ahandoti.  It  is  ojitional  with  him,  but  when 
once  made  anil  accepteii  is  iiTevoeable.  Alter  aban- 
donment hy  the  insuroii  an  !  aivcptanre  hy  the  insurer, 
tite  insurer  becomes  the  owner,  and  entitled  to  the  pos- 
•essioDof  all  that  is  left  of  the  insured  prii]>erty,  and 
the  owner  and  master  of  the  vessel  are  bound  to  act  in 
good  fiuth  in  regard  to  the  insured  property  in  such 
manner  as  will  jirotect  the  interests  of  the  insured,  fur, 
so  far  as  the  insured  property  is  concerned,  they  be- 
come virtuallv  the  trustees  of  the  insured.      (8.  w. ) 

ABATJi.NIENT  (from  the  French  abattre,  Law 
8m  VoLI  l*™"'"'!  a/mter,  siiinifyingto  "  throw  down"), 
p.  12  Ami  The  term  is  used  in  legal  phraseology  to 
|<i  (Pv.^  indicateasospensiooorareduotionorncom- 
Bdin.  fld.).  determination.  In  ehaneeij  pmcticc 

abatement  of  a  suit  is  the  suspenaon  of  all  proceedings 
from  want  of  proper  parties  capable  fif  jinircedini;  or 
from  some  other  cause,  while  I  lie  aliatenn  nt  ot'  an  ae- 
tion  at  law  is  a  comjilete  dctemiinatiim  of  the  suit  by 
interposing  as  a  ^)lea  some  matter  of  fact  im|)e;u.hing 
the  declaration.  The  effect  is  to  defeat  the  action  with- 
out reachini;  any  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
veiqr,  making  it  neuessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  be^tin  a 
new  action.  The  tendenw  in  the  present  day  is  to 
simplify  as  much  as  possible  legal  proceedings,  and  to 
prevent  the  effect  ot  ple;i,s  in  abatement  by  allowinir 
amendments  in  the  pleading's,  so  that  the  real  <|ue.sti()n 
in  eonlro\ersy  may  l)c  tried  without  the  netrssity  of 
another  suit.  Tlie  abatement  of  a  HHisnnce  is  the  re- 
moval or  de.struetion  of  it.  As  applied  to  a  Ifffna/  or  a 
eMtraet,  it  indicates,  in  the  one  ease,  a  reduction  of  (he 
amount  of  the  legacy  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  assets  of  the  testator's  estate  to  pay  all  his  debts 
and  the  legacies  a.^  well,  and  in  the  of  ncr  ea.se  a  reduc- 
tion maiie  by  a  i  n-  litur  in  the  amount  of  his  claim  in 
consideration  ot  it.s  prompt  payment  by  his  debtor.  In 
mercantile  law  the  term  "'abatement"  is  also  used  to 
indicate  the  deduction  or  allowance  of  import  duties 
made  under  the  nets  of  Congress  by  the  eoDMlar  <tf 
tnistomn^  on  aooonnfc  of  iiuuiy  to  goods. 


Abatement  nf  frtxhold  is  the  unlawful  entry  and  noe- 
session  of  an  estate  bf  •  stnnger  after  the  death  of  the 
last  owner  and  beiiore  noaeomion  is  taken  by  the  heir  or 
devisee.  The  use  of  the  term  had  its  origm  in  the  an- 
cient law  of  Nonnandy,  where  it  was  applied  to  the 
taking  possession  ot  an  estate,  after  the  death  of  the 
iiwner  and  before  the  heir  entered,  by  one  who  had  an 
apparent  right  of  po.sse8sion.  It  is  distinguished  fn)m 
(fistnnn,  which  is  the  expulsion  by  force  or  fraud  of  the 
peraon  seized  of  the  Ireehold  ;  and  from  iiitrusmn,  whidi 
IS  limited  to  the  entr>'  by  a  stranger  on  the  death  of  the 
tenant  for  life,  in  violation  of  the  rights  oS  the  rover- 
rfoner  or  remamder-man.  (s.  w.) 

rt.KVKT.AN'n,  an  American  astronomer  and 
uieteoroloL'ist.  was  born  in  New  York.  Det  3,  1838. 
He  was  the  elilcst  son  of  (leorjje  Waldo  Abbe,  and 
graduated  in  New  York  C'itv  Free  t'oUegc  in  1x57.  He 
studied  iLstmnomy  under  Briinow,  Gould,  Struve,  and 
others,  and  in  18(38  was  elected  director  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Observatory.  Here  Ik  inaugurated  a  8\-stpm  of 
duly  meteorological  reports  by  telegraph,  with  predic- 
tions of  the  weather  for  one  or  two  aayji  in  advance. 
This  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chamber  of 
Comnien-e  of  tliat  city,  and  its  immediate  utility  soon 
cause<l  it  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  luitional 
Government.  Similar  work  was  now  undertaken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  officially  entnisted 
to  the  chief  nxnal<offioer  of  the  army,  Geo.  Albert  J. 
Mycr.  Prof  Abbe  was  called  to  Wasninirton  to  prcnare 
the  weather  predictions,  and  entered  un  fliis  work  .Ian. 
1,  I.STi.  His  dilit'cnce  in  the  prowirution  ot  tiic  work 
hits  largely  eontrihutcd  (o  the  <  onfidence  reposed  by  the 
pcoole  in  that  service.  He  inautnirated  the  tri^laily 
predictions  an(i  their  verifications,  the  Btorm-eignfds,  the 
revision  of  altitudes,  the  monthly  review,  the  simulta- 
neous international  observations,  and  the  corre8{)ondin^ 
daily  bulletin,  with  maps  of  the  whole  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  anonyroons  daily  publication  in  1871  of 
tnc  weather  ]irn}taliil:tics.  wliieh  were  wicU'ly  circulated 
by  the  prt'>.s  ai(.s<M'iatioiis,  led  to  a  gcnenil  inipiiry  as  to 
their  author,  and  the  name  "Old  I'robabilities"  has 
been  frequently  applied  to  Prof.  Abbe  as  the  real  author 
of  these  predictions.  While  in  diarge  of  the  Cincinnati 
Obsarv^oiy  he  directed  atteotioa  to  the  importance  and 

f»raetieahilttv  of  securing  a  imater  aecnracy  and  nni- 
i_)nnitv  in  tnc  .staiuhird  fif  time  (hrniirhiitit  .-^iiicriea, 
and  this  matter  has  i^iiice  attracteil  ^'enmd  attcntiiai. 
He  is  a  member  nt'  tlic  National  .\iM'i( my  ot  Scienrt's 
and  of  matiy  astronomical,  meteoniloL'ical,  and  other 
seientiRc  a.ssociations  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has 
wmtributed  fre(|Uently  on  nuithcmatical,  astronomical, 
ami  j)hv»i(^al,  as  well  as  mctfcun)l*»gical  subjects,  to  the 
MoHthl^  Notm  (/  f&e  Royal  AMtrmemioid  JSoeietii,AM- 
trnnomueh*  NiiAru^ttn,  1%e  Ammean  Jtmrnal 
Sdnicy,  to  Prof  Baird's  Rn-nr<l  uf  Sdmet  md  £»dii»- 
try  ( 1871-78).  and  to  cyclopscdias. 

•VMBKY.  KowtN  A.,  an  American  artiat,  was  bom 
at  Phihidclphia  in  1852.  He  studied  fur  a  time  at  the 
I'eiinsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arta  under  Mr. 
Christian  Seheussele,  but  he  is  in  the  main  self-taught, 
having  at  an  carl.y  age  engased  actively  in  making'  draw- 
ings fur  the  publishers.  The  minority  of  his  \took  and 
magazine  illustrations  have  been  executed  for  Harper  k 
IJrolliers,  althouirh  he  has  been  ciiiployed  by  other  puli- 
lishers.  and  has  contrihut<'d  to  nearly  all  tlu^  ilhi.sinited 
niairazines  and  in  w>|ia|H  rs.  In  187S,  Abl.'cy  went  to 
Kuroj)c,  where  he  remained  for  several  ycaia,  spending 
hia  tune  chiefly  in  England.  The  results  of  nis  resi- 
dence in  Engund  are  many  admimble  drawing  illus- 
trative of  English  character,  scenery,  and  antiouitica, 
including  a  series  of  desurns  siiggested  by  Herrick's 
poems.  These  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  sev- 
eral years  in  llnrj^rt  Mufinzlnf,  and  were  afk-rwards 
made  into  a  sumptuous  volume  (18821.  Like  all  of 
Abbey's  best  works,  these  dniwim-'s  arc  eharacicnz.cil 
by^iace,  refined  humor,  and  ptatical  fiecling,  and  tiie 
senes  very  adequately  rcpn^ent  the  range  and  charao- 
tariatics  cn  the  aitist  a  talent.  Another  sericsi  illusun* 
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tire  of  Keats  3  Eve  nf  St.  Affneg,  contains  aeveni  mer- 
itoriouB  draw  int.- s,  l)Ut  tlie  artist  found  the  claborute 
wuixJ-painiing  uf  Keut8  lets  iuspiriog  to  him  than  the 
qua!  tit  suggest! vencss  of  Herrick,  and  the  series  as  a 
whuk  fails  to  do  its  original  justice.  In  addition  to  his 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  Abbey  has  made  a  number 
of  paintings,  chiefly  in  water-color,  and  he  has  hecti  a 
tre«meril  cuntributur  to  the  exhibitions  in  New  York 
and  lAnidoti.  Anions  his  paintiiiKS  whii  ii  hu\e  Uvii 
iHiniialiy  praised  for  tiieir  biiiterior  qualities  are  The 
f>tage-()fhi-e.  The  Kvil  Kyc,  Lady  in  a  Uanlen,  and  A 
lU)^'  ill  October.  Abbev  is  a  member  of  the  Mew  York 
Society  of  Water-Color  Painters,  of  the  New  York  Etch- 
ng  Ctub,  and  of  the  TUe  Club.  (W.  J.  a,  JB. ) 

ABBOT,  K/RA,  8.  T.  D. ,  LL.  D. ,  an  American  biblical 
schohir.  wax  Iwirn  in  .Iiukson.  .Me..  April  l-^l'.'.  lie 
graJd.Ucti  at  Uuwiluin  Colk-,i.'e  in  l.Md.  with  lii^h  npu- 
tiitioti  as  a  i.las.siial  i^  liular.  After  sjioinliiiL;  some  }  i-ars 
in  teavhiui^  he  took  up  his  rcsidciK'c  in  Cauitiriili.'*'. 
Maai,  in  IH47.  In  1H56  he  Wiis  appointed  assiHtant  li- 
brarian of  Harvard  CoU^,  with  the  exclusive  charge  of 
the  cataloguing  depaitmeoL  In  1873hebMame  profes- 
nrof  Mew-Testament  critioism  and  interpretation  in  the 
DirinUy  8choo]  of  Harvard  University,  which  iHwitioii 
he  still  holds  i  l><s:!).  He  wa.**  elected  a  nieinl)cr  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  in  ISOJ,  and  of  the  Aiiieri- 
o:in  Academy  of  Art.s  and  Sciences  in  iSCd  ;  re<-eived 
the  deijrec  of  LI#.  D.  troiu  Yale  College  in  lsf)<»,  tlie  | 
same  from  Bowdoin  in  1 878,  and  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D.  j 
from  Uarraid  Colkige  in  1872,  thou^  n  lamawa.  He 
pobliihed  in  im  lOeratwre  ef  AeDoetr&u  e/  a  fu- 
ture L>fr,  containing  the  titles  of  more  than  5.SIH)  dis- 
tinct works  on  the  subject,  as  an  appendix  to  \V.  K. 
Aliier  s  Cn'tlail  llixtnn/  of  the  doctrine,  and  it  was 
issuixl  also  separately  in  1H71.  He  edited,  with  uoti-s, 
Norton's  posthumous  Trnrulation  of  the  Ooipelt,  icilh 
\ot^  (I8.W),  Norton's  Shttement  qf  Jiefuona  for  not 
Bilif-rinj  iJie  Doctrines  of  ^MnHUmaiu  (185f)),  and 
Onne's  ifaiMwr  qf  the  Controven^  on  the  Tliree  Jlmv- 


en/jr  fF!hMH«t  (1866);  he  also  revised  and  completed 

Hudson's  (jritittd  Grefl:  and  English  Coiicordnnce  of 
the  Xno  Tmtamrnt  (1870;  7th  ed.  1882).  He  cu-on- 
enited  with  Dr.  H.  ».  Hackctt  in  the  American  etli- 
tion  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Blhle  (I8h7-Tn,  4 
vols.  8vo),  giving  special  attention  to  the  bihl  o-rajihy 
of  the  snloects.  In  1880  he  published  The  AuUtorsJu'p 
i^theIhwrthOavi--ExterHalEmdenoai.  Dr.  Abbot, 
after  n  careful  conaidoration  of  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  presented  against  a.<4cribin|r  that  (iospel  to 
St.  John,  decides  the  rnustion  in  his  tav^r  The  work 
is  distinguished  not  lc.s.s  lor  the  tuinic^s  ami  stdid- 
ity  of  the  arijumcnt  than  for  the  coniprchcnsivene8.H 
of  the  learning  there  displayed.  Dr.  Abbot  assisted 
Dr.  C.  R.  UreffOiyof  Leipsic  in  the  nn'paration  of  the 
ebONirate  iVolMDiiMna  (1883)  to  Tiachendoxfa  last 
eritieal  editiimortlie  Greek  Testament  (1809-72).  He 
w:i.<  a  nictnberof  the  New-Testament  Company  of  the 
American  BiUe  Revision  Committee,  which  co-operated 
from  1S7_'  to  ISSii  with  the  Knslish  Committee,  whose 
lU- 
ute 

vine,  the  BiUiotJwva  S<icra,  the  Xorf/i  Anierictin  Re- 
view,  the  JouruiU  of  the  Ameriam  Oririitiil  S'tcieti/y 
and  A»  Jamrmal  1^  tU  Soeiely  BtUieal  LtUnttHrt 
vid  Eugent, 

ABB(5T,  Francis  ELLiNnwooD,  an  American  phil- 
OKipher,  was  born  in  Boston,  Ma.ss..  Nov.  >'■>,  IS.iiV  He 
is  u  son  of  Joseph  II.ilc  .Mdwit  ( 1 •'7.1 1,  an  emi- 
nent educator.  AfU;r  gmduatimr  at  Harvard  ('oIIcl'c 
in  18SV,  he  studied  theology,  and  was  for  mme  ycai>  a 
Unitarian  cleru'vnian.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  was 
to  metaphysical  study,  and  he  I)nh]i8hed  in  the  North 
American  Review  a  aeries  of  articles  on  "  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Space  a.nd  Time,"  "The  Conditioned  and  the 
llnconditioneil,"  etc.  His  views  nf  n  ILioii  having  be- 
come more  negative  than  th(i>c  ot  the  L  iiitanan  iKKly, 
he  letl  the  mini»tr>',  and  in  1s7m  established  Thi'  fml'-x, 
a  journal  of  free  thought,  published  at  Toledo,  Ohia 


*vi9ed  \  crsion  appeared  in  1881.  He  has  contril>- 
led  to  the  Chritttan  Examiner,  the  l^m'titrlan  Rr- 


The  paper  was  afterwards  n  niove<l  to  Boston,  and  in 
1880,  Mr.  Abl)ot  withdrew  from  connei'tion  with  it. 
He  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  givinu  urivate  in.>»tructi<jn. 

ABBOIT,  £dwim  Abbott,  D.I>.,  mi  Endisb  edu- 
cator and  snihor,  was  bom  in  London  in  After 

a  prelimituiry  educatiun  in  the  City  of  London  Sdmol, 
he  entered  St.  .John  s  Cdllct'c,  ( 'ambridt'c.  atni  i-nidu- 
ated  in  iStjl  with  hiuh  <  l;is.'^li  ;il  ii<«in)rs,  l\v  wuri  .»^'V- 
era)  prizes,  and  was  made  a  lelluw  ot  bis  college.  Ue 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1863,  and  priest  m  the  year  fol- 
lowing. After  a  few  years'  ezpenenee  in  teaching  at 
Birmingham  and  st  Clifton  College,  he  was  apivointed 
in  1865  head-master  of  the  City  of  London  School 
This  school  was  established  in  18:U  by  the  corporation 
of  Tx)n<lon,  ami  h:is  a  lari.'c  endowment.  It  is  inicndwd 
to  furnish  a  liberal  and  pnictical  edui-ation  on  nnHicnite 
tcnas,  and  has  an  attendance  of  more  than  pupils. 
Mr.  Abbott  organized  a  thorough  sj-stem  of  instruction 
in  the  Knglish  language,  and  for  this  porpoBB  pre|iued 
a  number  of  elemental^  textrtooks  m  grammar  and 
c()mposition.  His  SIvtKeKpenrviH  Grammar  has  met 
with  great  favor,  and  is  recognized  as  the  standaid  woric 
on  the  laniruage  of  Shakcstteare.  Enf/linh  LeMonx  fnr 
Eiifflith  rkipte,  prepared  by  him  in  conjum  ti  in  with 
Prof  J.  R.  Seelcy.  is  widely  used  as  a  text  In in 
America  as  well  ius  in  KnL'liind.  In  connet  lion  with 
the  i*kiucation  Bill  of  1»7U,  which  reconstructed  the 
whole  system  of  public  education  in  Kncland,  31r.  Ab> 
bott  organised  a  deputation  of  heaa-masten,  who 
urged  upon  the  Goverament  the  neoesBty  of  foilMdding 
the  teaching  of  any  rclifrinus  catechism  in  the  Ixtard 
schools.  The  object  of  thif*  wa.s  to  prevent  ticrec  seo- 
tarian  controversies  at  theclc<  tion  of  local  sehool  Uiards. 
The  claust!  in.scrted  for  this  jMiryxjse  was  adopted. 
Throu>!h  Mr.  AhlHitt  s  exertions  pruvisioii  was  aller- 
wards  made  for  the  scholanthiu  which  secures  to  the 
Butx-essful  candidate  from  the  schools  under  the  liondon 
board  free  admission  to  the  City  of  London  SchooL 
The  first  pnpil  to  gain  this  schohmhip  afterwards  won 
a  scholarsnip  at  Trinity  College,  ('ami  rid-. e.  mid  was 
senior  daj^sic  in  JS8l,  In  recoirnitiun  <»t  Mr.  .VLbott's 
s<'r\  iees  to  the  e,ius<:>  of  eilucati(Hi  the  an.■hlli^lll i|i  of 
Canterbury  conlcrred  on  him  in  lS7li  the  dctree  of 
D. p.  He  has  ako  been  chosen  select  prca<  her  in  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  the  sermons 
preached  in  these  courties  have  been  published  in  two 
voltunes,  called  respectively  (Jamltridge  Sermont  (1875) 
and  Oxford  Stmioiu  (1878).  His  Hulsean  lectures 
have  been  published  under  the  title  Thrr>ii;/h  Xnlnrrtn 
Cfirixt  (1877).  He  has  also  pn-pared  an  annotali'd 
edition  of  Uncon*  E*my*  (IfvTii  i  ami  a  sketch  of  lin- 
am  and  Euex  (1877).  To  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Eticjfdnptntia  Britnnnicn  he  has  contritwtsd  tbe  elab- 
orate article  on  the  "Oospela."  lbs  same  views  of 
the  compilation  of  these  lives  of  Christ  are  presented  in 
his  On«»tmtM(1882),  a  well-written  Stoiyof  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  and  a  continuation  of  his  Pkitochrittut 
{ 1  sTs  I,  in  whi.  h  he  pnifcsses  to  give  the  Geepd  stony 

a.s  wiriic-s.sed  liv  a  disciple. 

ABBOTT,  .Jacob  (1SI(3-1H79\,  an  American  author 
of  numerous  religious,  biographical,  educational,  and 

i'uvenile  works,  wsis  bom  at  Hallowcll,  Me.,  Nov.  14. 
803.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  CoUeffe  in  182U,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andorer.  In  1 824  he  became  tutor 
and  afterwards  professor  of  mathematicB  in  Amherst 
College,  and  in  18'_»f)  was  lieciis<d  to  preach.  By  in- 
vitation of  sonic  friends  in  182'.t  he  opened  in  Boston 
the  Mount  Vernon  school  for  young  ladies,  which 
proved  highly  suoccssful.  He  had  already  commenced 
his  career  of  authorship  in  I  s2s,  and  some  lectiuxison 
religion  given  in  njnnection  with  his  school  were  pub- 
lished b  1832  under  the  title  of  The  Ymmg  Chridiim, 
which  at  onoe  obtained  a  wide  pQ|Nditity,  and  led  to 
the  preparation  of  three  more  voliawfc  formin  i-'  a  series 
of  the  siime  character.  As  these  books  came  out  they 
were  rejiublished  in  KriL'laud.  and  one  of  them.  The 
Comer-ttonet  was  severely  criticised  by  iiev.  (alUuwanis 
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ABBOTT-ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cardinal)  Joha  Henry  Newman  in  the  celebrated  TVactn 
for  the  Ti'nm.  ^  He  chargcil  the  author  with  introducing 
ntionaliaticprindplcs  into  religion  and  appraocbing  So- 
oinianism.  But  the  populari^of  the  aeries  was  anabated, 
and  while  thousanas  of  copies  were  sold  in  the  United 
States,  nuincrouB  editions  were  issued  in  Kimlund. 
Mr.  AMi'ttt  wa.s  ordiiincil  Si'jit.  is.  is:;l.  as  an  I'vaii- 
ceiist,  and  mini.stfrud  to  the  Kliut  Church,  whitli  he 
had  organized  in  Koxbury,  Mas^.,  but  about  a  year 
later  gave  up  his  charge  to  his  brother,  John  S.  C, 
and  devoted  hiniadfdiiefi}r  to  authorship.  especiaQy  of 
worka  for  the  yoinur.  la  1834  be  had  oommeiiced 
"The  Rollo  Books,"  and  when  he  removed  to  Farm- 
inirton,  Mc.,  in  ho  continucnl  writing  these  and 

Others  of  a  .similar  character  until  K^4:5,  when  he  made 
his  first  vi.sit  to  Enro|>e.  On  his  return  lie  juiniMl  with 
his  brothers  (jorhani  and^  Charles  in  efltabliishing  a 
»ehool  for  youn;!  ladies  in  New  York.  In  1845  a  school 
for  \)oy<i  was  added,  of  whiuh  he  was  principal  for  five 
years,  but  in  1851  he  reliiKiuished  teaching  for  author- 
■hip.  He  still  resided  in  New  York^  but  made  several 
▼05^68  to  Europe  and  frequent  visits  to  Faniiington. 
In  ls"0  he  made  the  latter  i  liu  r  hi.n  n  sidm  -e,  and 
died  there,  Oct.  .31,  IHT9.  He  was  the  sjIc  author  uf 
18<)  volumes,  and  editor  or  juiiit  author  of  HI.  Most  of 
these  were  issued  in  series,  aa  the  "Kollu  Books"  {'1^ 
vols.),  "The  Lucy  Booka"  (6  Tok),  "  Harper's  Stor>- 
Books"  (30  vok).  He  also  prepared  biographies  of 
many  prominent  persons  of  ancient  and  mmcm  times. 
His  last  scries  was  Science  /or  tfir  Voinifj  { 1  n  Is  .  N.  Y. , 
1871-73).  His  success  was  due  to  cotLstani  tauiiliarity 
with  cliil  !n  II  and  to  his  L'ood  judjnient.  which  1  raited 
him  to  till'  wiirk  for  wliich  he  wa.s  fitted  by  nature  and 
cxperii  II  >  ITs  .style  is  clear  and  Himjile;  he  wrote 
not  for  literary ^olTect,  but  with  a  nionil  purpose,  and  his 
manner  and  apnit  hftve  had  great  ciiecl  on  other  writers 
for  the  young.  Haiur  of  his  books  bwre  beea  renub- 
lished  in  Europe,  ana  his  religious  inrit!n|8  have  been 
translated  iiit4)  .s^'veral  Kuro|K»iin  and  .\.siatic  laniruaiu'e.'*. 

ABBOTT,  Jou.v  Stkvk.ns  Cabot  ( Is05-ls77).  an 
American  historian  atnl  religious  writer,  \v;is  iHim  in 
Brunswick.  Me.,  Sept.  KS,  IS05.  He  ^Taduated  at 
Bowdoin  Colle|i;e  in  1825,  studied  theology  at  An- 
dover,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Congremtional  chundi 
in  Woiearter,  Mass.  His  first  book,7Ae  A/oilur  at 
UoiM.  «M  Dubliabed  in  1833,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  The  tmid  at  Home.  Tneae  wens  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  have  .since  l)oen  tnint^lated  into  ."^evend 
of  the  Eunt|ieaii  langua^'Cft,  as  well  lus  by  uii-ssitiiiarie^ 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  ISIifi  he  8utx  eede<l  his  brother 
Jacob  in  charge  of  the  church  in  Koxbun,-,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Nantucket.  In  1S44  he  retired 
from  pastoral  labors  to  devote  himself  to  literature, 
though  at  intervals  he  took  chanre  of  congregations  for 
a  short  tim&  After  writing  Kiugt  and  Queens  and 
same  brief  biographical  works,  he  was  led  to  atteni()t 
the  more  anibitiuu.s  .snbUnt  with  wliicli  liis  name  is 
chiefly  eouneeted,  T/ie  I/is/nn/  tif  Xiijhi/hih  Jimiajitirte, 
t\n<l  i.-vsucd  as  a  serial  in  J/nnin's  M-mthhi  Mutinzixn 
from  1851  to  1855.  In  it  he  snowed  himself  what  had 
never  before  been  found  in  the  Englidl  fautguace,  an 
extravagant  eulogist  of  the  great  ciapeior.  Though 
his  extreme  partisanship  has  been  tmiTeraally  con- 
demned, in  his  8ubse<iucnt  works.  Napoleon  at  St. 
ffefena,  Cnrrexpttmlence  of  Najiolnni  and  Jmephine. 
he  maintained  the  tiamc  views,  and  in  hi.s  Iliitoni  of 
Napoleiin  III.  extended  hi.s  a<lvoeacy  to  the  latter. 
He  wrote  al.so  Thr  Fnnrfi  li'  tolittiim  uf  17S:>.  A  IIU- 
fmy      the  Cn  il  Wm-  in  Aninini  ( 1         .vOij  i.  J.ii  tx 

riis  (it  Aiistriii.  Jii'sxiii, 

,  ud  Jtqhf,  and  I'he  i/w/on/  of  Ihxieriek  the 
itO^ed FfedmektheOrfntilH-]).  Thcintcrest 

of  his  subjects  and  the  animation  of  his  style  have  sc- 
cnrcfl  him  numenxis  n-aders.  but  he  is  deficient  in  the 
judicial  trails  which  shoidd  i  liaraetcrizc  ;iii  iiisinriini. 
Ainurik:  his  later  writin^-s  was  a  volume  addrcsbcd  to 
voiiiii.'  men  nn  Pnictitnl  ChrtxtiemUj/.  He  died  at 
Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  June  17. 1877. 


ABBOTT,  Lyman,  D.  D.,  was  bom  Dec.  is,  I.kS^j,  in 
Roxbury,  Maaa.,  the  third  son  of  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott. 
Ho  received  a  thorough  collegiate  education  at  New  York 
University,  graduating  in  1S53.  Subeorjuently.  down  to 
1 800,  he  studied  and  practised  law  with  hisehlcr  l^rothen), 
Bcnjjimin,  Vautrhan.  and  Au.stin,  undcrthetirm  iiameor 
.Vliboit  nr.>t!i<  r>.  They  published  several  icL'al  worLs: 
Ailiiilrnllii  llijttirts,  1  Vol.  :  X''w  YtirlcPnuticf  ItrjHirts ; 
Fomu of  Fleadinff  undrr  the  Nrw  York  Code:  an  edition 
of  Sniff  wick  on  /J<ima;/ex,  with  notes;  contributed  a  se- 
ries of  articles  to  various  law  and  commcruial  majrazincs ; 
and  togstho',  nnder  the  nomti^^iim  ^'Benauty." 
pnUlshed  the  novel  Omteai  (Vnery,  advocating  the 
nrohibitor}'  tenijieraiioc  hinu  Lyman  later  withdrew 
f'rotn  the  tirni.  ::n  1  after  Studying  thcoloi'v  with  his 
uncle,  the  Uev.  Joliti  C.  Abbott,  acc-eptcd  a  minis- 
terial chiirne  ovi-r  the  Cofigregational  ChurLh  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  in  isi.u.  He  rcmainciJ  here  five  years, 
and  in  1SG5  became  a.ssoeiatcd  with  the  American 
Freedmen's  Union  Commission  as  its  general  SOcm- 
tary,  in  which  service  he  continued  for  three  yean. 
In  1865  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Neir 
Kn;i;land  Com;  re  national  Church  in  New  York  City,  and 
remained  there  lor  three  years,  res'irrrn;:  in  18fi9.  In 
1*<71  ho  beeamc  editor  of  the  II/iK/ni/i',!  Christian 
W'  ,/:h/,  of  which  he  was  the  first  editor  and  organizer, 
piilili.she<l  by  the  AmerioMI  Teset  Society.  He  retained 
this  |H)sitiou  for  nz  years,  resignim;  it  In  the  autumn 
of  ls7*»  to  assume,  with  Henry  Wan!  Beechcr,  the 
ioiiit-editorship  of  the  ChrUtian  Union  of  New  York 
City.  The  pajM-r  Wiis  published  under  the  double  man- 
atfemenf  until  tlic  autuuin  nf  Issl,  wlu-n  Mr.  IJeecher 
withdn  w  and  Mr  AMH.tt  liceamc  editur-in-ehief".  Since 
ISG'.',  Mr  Abbott  has  n  s;  led  at  Cornwall-on-lhe-Hud- 
son,  engaged  in  literary'  i^nd  editorial  duties.  He  h:u) 
published  numerous  works,  of  which  the  most  important 
are— Jem  ^ Nmaretk,  Ui»  Life  and  TeachiHg$Aii69 ; 
(Hd-li$tament  Shathwi  of  New-Tatammt  TruUu, 
1870;  Mominfj  and  Ecenin'j  Kterrixe-n,  ulrdal  from 
the  Writing*  of  IJi II nj  Ward  BvccJier,  l.sTl;  L<ucm; 
or.  The  KrjH-rimces  nf' n  lAivman  in  a  Country  Parish, 
1872;  A  I' ipuhir  Rt  liijioux  Dictionary.  187.3;  Revision 
of  Ni-ic- Testament  Xntm.  by  Jacob  and  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott, issl ;  and  i.s  now  i  l^S'I)  eni.'ai.'ed  in  writing  a  Com- 
nieiittin/  ihi  tin:  Xnv  'J'>.st'nncii(,  the  four  vdnuneS  of 

which  already  imblished  carry  the  stndeiit  up  to  tad 
throu&h  the  Acts  of  the  Ajxt^ea.  He  ramTsd  aooe 
vciirs  sue  the  honoiMy  title  of  D.D.  firom  the  New 

York  Universitv. 

ABBKEVIATIOX.*^.  American  n.^a^'c  has  modiflwl 
8m  VoL  L  many  of  the  abbreviations  in  u.sc  in  Europe, 
p.  SI  An.  and  has  established  several  classes  in  ais- 
(P  *  tinctive  forms  little  applicable  to  use  clse- 
_  '■  where  or  known  in  other  countries,  jet  in- 
dispensable to  the  general  student.  Tbcy  may  be 
classified  as— :/fr«/,  those  applicable  to  the  government, 
the  anuy,  and  the  navy;  Kccond,  tlutsv  in  us<  in  li  I'al 
I>rooee<lings  and  the  statutes;  third,  those  applidl  to 
the  States,  or  geographical ;  fourth,  scientific  and  nn  d- 
ieal ;  .fifth,  those  relating  to  wcighta,  measures,  money, 
ami  business;  guth,  those  used  secret  and  other  so- 
cieties;  and  aevmtli,  those  of  vanons  roUgious  bodies, 
etc.  ^  The  increasing  use  of  abbreiiations  in  ordinary 
writing  might  justifv  the  cidarjrcment  of  these  eljiss4:s 
or  the  addition  of  ot)iers ;  but  the  rule  here  adopte<l  is 
to  accept  nothinL'  lacking  in  the  rcfjuirejuents  of  Ixtth 
necessity  and  fixed nes.H  :ls  a  distinctive  and  significant 
abbreviation,  nieunini:  what  it  stands  fixr,  snu  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

Firtt — The  Gortmment,  Army,  unil  A'ary. 
A.  A.  O.,  .^.aaiatant  A4|Btant-  A.  Q.  .M.  (!.,  As.sistant  Qnar- 
(iiMu'ral.  t^nnaster-Gvneral. 

A.(;.,orAiUt.<0en^A4iaUnt-  Aut.  .See.,  Assistant  Sseie* 

(tcMonil.  tarv. 

A;;!.  D  'j.t..  Department  of  A-vst.'.^upt.,  A«iataBt  8apsr> 

.V^riculturo.  intendvnt. 
A.  Q.  M.,  Aasiatant  Qnaiter-  A«it.  Trcaa,  Aalstant  Tnss> 

master.  urcr. 
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Id 


Atty.,  Attorucjr. 
AUj.-Qvi^  Attamejr-Ocnc 
nl.  I 

rail. 

Oipt.,  CHptain. 

Ch.  Clk,  Chief  Oerk. 

CaL,  Colonel. 

Com.,  Commodom. 

Com..  Oinioiittea. 

Cumr.,  CuinmtBloiMr. 

Omu.  <k  Nav.,  Oammmt  And 

Oong.^  OoufiWB. 
Dept,  Depnrtnmi. 
Oist,  Dfitriek 
Div.,  Dtvtilvii. 

Doc.,  DucamanL 

£uK.  l).-i>t.,  DepaitUMt  of 

£iu|iii««n. 
Sz.  Doe.,  Ezeoativ*  Boon- 

moDt 
OHi.t  OflnoFftl. 
Gov.,  Governor. 
iJfjvt.,  Oovemment. 
Hun..  Hotiombto. 
H.  K.,  Houw  of  Bqmwnta- 

t  i  vt's. 

Inc.  I)i-|>t..I>qfMtlllMDl«fthe 
Interior. 


Int.  Rev.,  Jnt«mftl  Kevcnur. 
Lt.,  or  Lieut.,  UmitonWlt 
MiO-.  Mivjor. 

Miy.-Ot'H.,  Mjyor-Gcncnil. 
M.  C,  Mcinbur  of  Congress. 
&  Ddcs.,  AleaiBO  sod 

DdcumeiitJi. 
Fkt.  Of.,  I>atent  Oflto*. 
P.  M.,  Postmaster. 
P.  M.-aeti.,  PwtaiMtw-Gen- 

«nl. 
P.  u.,  Poet-OOee. 
Pros.,  PrcMideUt. 
Pnb.  Doc.,  PnUicDoeament. 
Q.  H.,  QiurtermHter. 
Q.  M.-Omi.,  Quttanuiater- 

Sec,  SecreUry. 

St'ti.  Doc.,  Senate  Doeoawnt. 

Scrgt.,  Scrgi-ant. 
SurK.-Otii.,  Siin;coB^3eoeraI. 
U.  S.,  United  State*. 
U.  a.  A.,  United  SUtcs  of 

AniericA,    United  8tatcs 

Army. 

U.  8.  N.,  United  State*  Navy. 
U.  S.  S.,  United  States  Senate. 
U.  S.  S..  United  St:it<-s  Strauu- 

Bhip  'of  war  . 
V  P  ,  Vice-President 


Sfeond — 8t<U«torfi  ami  Ltgal. 

Abbott's  U.  8.  Circuit  hab.  corp.,  habttt  mpu,  luw 
the  iHjdy. 
How.,  Howard's  U.  S.  Su- 

lirenip  Court  Reports, 
ib .  (.r  ibid.,  HUim,  te  the 

^.,  .lustico  or  .Iiiflirc 
J.  P.,  Justice  of  tbe  Pfacc. 
Jud.,  Judicial. 


Abb 

and  DiitCriet  Court  Re|tort«. 
ad  lib.,<i<iiiM/nMi,  at  pleasure. 
Admr.,  Administrator. 
Admx.,  AdmiiiiatlsMc. 

Aid,  Alderman. 
Alls.,  Aiiswi  r. 

Arl.,  Article,  h  fl!stinct  pro- 
\  i>inii  nr  !<ti[iiili\tii>ti. 


BiiH.,  liii^wl's  Circuit  Court  L.  8,,  Jnirwii  #»jin'Wi,  pl«e«  of  .sr.-il 

Report*.  I    (on  ilnL-uiiii.'Uts;. 

Bb«tr;h  .  Blatchford's  Circuit  Pet..  IMu-s  s  l{ci>ort«  U.  S. 


C-iiirt  l{r)xirt». 
C.,  ch.,  clmi).,  chapter 
Circ.,  Circtiit. 

J.,  C!ii(  I'-J iistice. 
Clk..  Clerk. 
C  P.,  Common  Pleas. 


Cirnilt  Cotirt. 
Plf.  or  Plff.,  Plaintiff, 
pro  tern., 

time. 
Rvpt*.,  Ri  portj*. 
Res.,  lieaolutiuu. 


the 


Crim.  Cniu,  Oriniiaal  Gob-' Rev.,  Rovunne. 

noctiuu.  jBev.  Stat.,  Revised  Statutes. 

Curt.,  Cttrti^'sSapiinBO  Omni    mc,  section. 

Beports.  jad.  fik,  scire  /«<w«. 

Cash.,  Cnditii^ 


eetti  BmoitKi  si., 

dr.,  QttAnt  Gnditor.  Sut,  Sutato. 

Cfe.jOiHirt.  8um.,Snian6r'eBeparto'U.8. 
Dall.,  Dallas's  Pennqrlnmb    Circuit  Gonrt. 

Reports.  Snp,.  .'Supreme. 

Oef.,  DIt.,  Defendant,  Sup,  Ct.,  Superior  Conrt. 

Dill.,  Dillon's  Roportib  jr.  and  r«.,  rr<-»if«,  against. 


itsl.,  sf  •tn,  «ad  otbwa. 
etaeq.,  «f  sstmas,  and  UOum- 

ing. 

E>cr.,  Executor. 
ExXh  Exeeatrix. 
8.lk.,JI«r{/MBf. 


Wall.,    Wallace's  Supreme 

Conrt  Reports. 
Wheat.,  Wheaton's  Snpreme 

Court  Reports. 
Wood.,  Woodbury  A  Mlnot's 
U.&CiNult  Court  Bqports, 


Alb.,  Alhkity. 
Ari.  or  ArUi,  Aitaoiut. 
Arkn  ArloimiB. 
Bait,  or  Balto.,  Mtlmoie. 
Boat,  noatoB. 
Cal..  CstiforBiB. 
Che.s.,  ('hi>aapeBkab 
Chic,  ChieaRB. 
Cio.,  Gtneinaati. 
Co.,  eonnty. 
Colow,  Colorado. 
Conn,  or  C*t.,  Connecticut. 
Dak..  Dakota. 
D.  C.  or  DUt.  CoL,  Diatriot 

of  Coltimbia. 
D*>1  .  D  •Itiwaro. 
Di-'t.,  <li-itri*  t. 
*}iT.,  division. 


Fla.,  Florida. 
Oa.,  QonnriB. 
GalT.,  Oalveaton. 
la..  Iowa. 

Id.,  Idaho. 
III.,  Illinois. 
Ind.,  Indiunii. 
Ind.  Ter.,  Indian  Territory. 
I.,  \%.  or  island. 
Kan.  or  Kana.,  KaniM. 
Ky,.  Kentucky. 
L..  \mV.v. 
Ta.,  I/otiifinua. 
Ijkt.,  latitude. 
L.  I..  I.ottn  Tsl.'ind. 
I..onf.'.,  Iiiiit'itnrli'. 
|Mft<,s  ,  Mii'isiichuactts, 
IM'l.,  .Miiryhmd. 
iMc~  Maine. 


Mci.,  Mexico. 
Mich.,  Michigan. 
Minn.,  Minneauta. 

,  M  iMi.'«6ippt. 
Mu.,  Missouri. 
Mon.  iir  .Ml, lit  ,  MontMM. 
Mts.,  Mouutttins. 
M.  A.,  North  America. 
N.  B.,  New  Uruuswiclc 
N.  C,  North  Carol iua. 
N.  E.,  New  England. 
Neb.,  NehrBska. 
Ne^  Nnida. 
N.  H.,  Xow 
N.  J.,  New  ivnBj. 
N.  M.or  N.  Mex.,  nevllmdeo. 
N.  O.,  New  Orleans. 
N.  S.,  NovaSoodB. 
N.  Y.,  New  Y«rk. 
O.,  Ohio. 

Or.  or  Oreg.,  Oregon. 
1*8.,  or  Penu.  or  Peuaa.,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


P.  EL  I.,    Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Phila.or  Phil,,  PhlladolphiB. 

P.  R.,  Porto  Rico. 

Prov.,  province. 

R.  or  Riv.,  river. 

R.  I.,  RluKle  Island. 

S.  A.,  South  America. 

S,  C,  South  C^liua. 

Tenn.,  TenneaacB. 

Tex.,  Texas. 

Tp.,  township. 

U.  8.,  Uuit«d  State*. 

Vb.,  viistDiB, 

Yt..  VetlBMil 
Wash.,  WaahlDtrtoa. 
W.  I.,  Wert  IndicB, 
WisL  WiMonaia. 
W.  T.,  WaahlngUnk  Vwn- 
torv. 

W.  Va.,  West  Virginia. 
Wy.  Ter.,  Wyonins  Teni- 
tuiy. 


a&,  ana,  of  each. 
A.  B.  or  B.  A.,  Baehetor  «f 

Arts. 

Acad.,  Academy. 

Acad.  Nat.  Sei,,  Academy  of 
Natural  Science*. 

Auer.  Aead.,  American  Acad- 
emy. 

Aoiar.  Aak  Adv.  8ci.,  Ameri- 
esn  Aaaociation  for  the  Ad- 

vaneement  of  Science. 
A.M.orM.  A.,  Master  of  Arts. 
Anier.  Phil.  Soc.,  American 

Philosophical  Society. 
.^1111.,  Annales,  Annala. 
A<vs.  or  Awin.,  AsaocUltliCnk. 
luir.,  Itarometer. 
(.'.  or  (  '<'U.,  Ct4aius'  hbIb  for 

the  t  lu  rTtumieter. 
Cent.,  Ciiitijrriiili  ,  11  rcaIc  of 

HX)  degri  ih  I'roiii  fricziiiK  Ph.  D. 

to  boiliuK.  pin 
D.  D.  S.,  Doctor  of  DcnUl 

Surgi-ry. 
deg.,  degree, 
dr.,  dmmH  or  drachms, 
duo,  12uio,  duodecimo  (twelve 

fold.si. 
Ed.,  Editor, 
ed.,  edition, 
ex.,  exuuple. 

ex.  gr.,  ciMiipIi  pralM,  tut  Bz- 
aiuple, 

et  aeq.,  al  Mgaaat,  and  what 

Mloln. 
P.  or  Ffebr..  FahvenheSfiaaeal* 


Iiltfttnf,«B<tJWMNeitL 

mk«  V  the  freezing-  aad 
.SIS*  tha  boiling-poiui. 
fol.,  folio. 

gen.,  genns,  genetB, xcttBilB. 
gr.,  graina  or  giBiBiuca. 

Or..  Greek. 
Heb.,  Hebrew, 
i.  e..  icf       that  is. 
LL.B.  BwcheloT  of  Lnws. 
LL.I).,  Doctor  <i(  Lavv.H. 
M.  D..  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Mem.,  Memoint. 
Misc.,  Misctllaneoof. 
MS.,  MSS.,  Maanaeilptt] 
URcripts. 

n.  o.  p.,  not  otbenrl 

vidrd  for. 
Oct.  or  nv<i,  octavo, 
ol.,  o/pHW,  oil. 

p.  and  pp,,  page  aiui  jmpos. 
"    Doctor  of  i'hiloao- 


oftha 


Proc.,  Prfrt- 
4to,  quarto. 

Q.  E.  D.,(;.(/ 
»fiir?i. 

q.  s.,  (fuantum  tufficU. 
R.,  Reanmiir  tni 

scale. 

B...  Recipe,  prescription. 
8i>.  grav,,  specific  gravity. 

T^K  tabK     '  ~ 

ment. 
Tr.  or  Trans., 
v.,  vs.,  verse,  vcniea. 
vol.,  Tolnnie. 


VwbiehlV.  Rh  Velerlaary  Surgeon. 


Fiflk-^BmthiM;  Wrightt,  and  tf«a$tn^ 


A.,  acre. 

acct,,  iiccount. 

agt.,  agent. 

Hvdp.,  avoinlupots. 

advt.,  advertisement. 

bbl.,  bbla.,  barrel,  bamlB. 

bdla.,  handles, 

bdi.,  hondik 

bk.,  bark— B  Tcawl. 

bis.,  hates. 

l>r.,  hri'j. 

bus.,  liuslu>l,  bnshela. 
bx.,  bxs.,  box,  boxe«. 
c,  ctfi.,  cent,  cent's — money, 
cent.,  cvHiasi,  hundred, 
cert.,  eortlH,  oertSiy,  eertlA- 
cnte. 


pounds,  used  authoritative. 

iy  iu  Califoruia  fur  grain, 
enb.,  cnh.  ft.,  eubie,  enbie 

foot, 
cur.,  cnrrency. 

cwt.,huudredwel)rht.  (In  the 
v.  8v  eoHtom-lifluata  a  hun* 
dnidwaiieht  ia  112  poanda; 
in  ordiiiaiy  buaineas  tmiiB- 
•ctiona,  in  the  United 
fltatKB,  it  is  100  poonda.) 
d.,  penny,  penes— Bnflidi 

currency, 
dis.,  diHc,  di«eomit, 
do.,  dillo,  the  same, 
dols.,  dotluni— Euglidi  imtB 

]>luce  of  siioi  t, 
thir..,  dozen,  tlOBenS. 


Co..  companv. 

C.  O,  1)..  Collect  (or  Guah)  on  Dr.,  debtor. 

deliver?-.  'dr..  drncbnis  or  dmms. 

Cr.,  en-ditor.  IE.  E.,  t  rr»ir«!  cjtcejsffd. 

c-«..  cases.  If.  o.  li,,  l'i>-c  on  liDunl, 

c<k!«.,  iiv^kn  ifr.,  fns.,  frajjc,  franca^lOA 

ctl.,  (lis .  ''<'iita1,  rentals— I    cents  United  BtBtM  cUr> 

weights  of  one  hundred'  reucy. 
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tt.,  foot  or  feet, 
far.,  furlong  (nmAf  obso- 
lete i. 

Ksl.,  K»\a.,  (rallon,  g&Ilona. 
pr.,  gr«.,  grain,  gnius. 
ahti.,  hoKahMMi  twehMrrelB' 

iut.,  kulamla,  ibm  praont 
month. 

kilo.,  kiloin«mine,  French, 

equal  to  2\  pounds, 
kil.,  kilum^tn!,  Frunch,  3281 
feet,  or  aixty-two  hun- 
dndUu  of  m  mile. 
£,  Lj  poind  atwUng^Eng- 
Man. 


lb.,  lbs.,  pound,  {lounds. 
liu.,  liuoal,  rijEht-line  meas- 

una;  cf.,  lu.  yd.,  Un.  ft., 

«tc. 

M.,  aii/.V,  otu'  thOIHMBd. 

a.  or  mi.,  mill.'. 
MtsMn.,  MesnieHTi,  Sirs, 
nifd.,  manufactun>d. 
niCi.,  manufactures, 
mo.  or  mth.,  mouth. 


No.  or  no.,  nnmbar. 
u.  It.,  not  specified. 
o£.,  ouuc«,  ounces, 
prjx.,  yrwrtwot  thi 

mouth, 
pk.,  peck. 

pur  ct.,  per  cent.,  by  the  han> 

dred. 
pref.,  preftnad. 
pn.,  Min. 
pt.,  pint 
q.,  itnaatlOB. 
qr.,  qawter. 
It.,  quart 
JL  Bl,  imUnad. 
rect.  receipt 
s.,  shilliiif— Sofi^ilh. 
ach.,  achooner. 

aq.,  aq.  ft.,  sc|.  ya.,  sfjunre, 

aqnaro  foot,  square  yard, 
atr..  ateamer,  ateam  Taaad. 

T.,  ton. 

.t.   f,  till    forbid;  jiriiitiT's 
'    mark  on  uilvertiseuicutA. 
|Ult.,  ultimo,  the  last  Bootit. 

fval.,  vhUic. 
jwt.,  WL-iKht 
!yd.,  vard. 


Pres.,  Preabyterian.  8.  T.  D.,  Doctor  of  Sacred 

Prot.,  Piotaataiit  Theology  {.S 

Prov.,  PmrlBoa.  Doctor). 
P.  E.,  PntaitHii  l^iicoiiol.  U.  B.,  I)  nited  ] 
P.  &,  PrinltiTe  Buttet       U.  P.,  United  Pwabyteriaa. 
B.  C,  Bomu  CUhoUe.         V.  O.,  VieaHkoonl. 
B.  E.,  Beformed  Bpiaaopal.    W.  B.  M.,  Women'a  Bonid  of 
B«f.,  Reformed.  Miaaiona. 
Rev.,  Reverend.  W.  B.  M.  I..  Women's  Boaid 

Rt.  Rev.,  Right  Reverend.  of  Miasiowi  of  the  Interior. 
R.  P.,  Reformed  Presbyterian.  W.  C.  A.,  Women'a  ChrlaHaii 
S.  B.  C,  Southern   Iteplist  AawciatioB. 

Convention.  W.  C.  T.  JS^  Women's  Chri*> 

S.  I.  M.,  Society  for  the  In-    tian  Temperance  Union, 
crease  of  the  Miniatty  (P.  W.  11.  M.  A.,  Women's  HooM 
K.  Church MiK-nionary  A^i!M)Ciation■ 
8.  J.,  Society  of  Jt-sus.  .X.,  Xpidi.^,  Christ. 

8.  P.  U.  I,.,  SiK-ii  ty  for  tht  |Xni».H,  Christmas. 

rroiiiiitioii  (if  Ut'ligioii  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,   Young  Men'a 


Siztk — Socitiitt  and  tUfir  Officer$. 
A.  F.  A.  M.,  Ancient  Ftao  aad  I.  O.  R.  M.,  Improved  Older 

of  iied  .Men. 
K-  of  P.,  KnighU  of  Pythias. 
K.  T.,  Knights  Templar. 
O.  U.  A.  .M.,  Ord.  r  of  United 

Anioriean  MfchanioB. 
P.  .M.,  I>a»4ed  Master. 


Aadent  Tovk 


Accepted 
A.  P. \.,  A 

Assooiiktioa. 
A.  Y.  M 
Masons. 
C.  o.  8..  Chact^OigaaiBtlon 

S'jcietv. 
C.  I".  A,  U..  Catholic TolalAb- 

stiiK  iict!  Union. 
Q.  A.  icurudAimyorthe 

Repulilic. 

0.  1'.  M.,  Otaad 

Master. 

1.  ().(r.  T.,  Independent  Order 
of  (iimhI  Templars. 

I.O.  U.  K..  Iink  tH  udentOider 
of  Udd  FcUowB. 


Sec.,  fj«H:retarT. 
8.  P.  C.  A.,  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 
8.  P.  v..  C,  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cntal^  to  Chil- 
dren. 

S.  T.,  8on.H  of  Ti  iii(H  rance. 
T.  A.  B..  Tot.^1  Abetinenoe 

Brotherhood. 
Trcas.,  Treaiiurer. 


Chri*tiati  Association. 
Y.  M.      r..  Young  Von** 

Cliri«tiaii  Union. 
Y'.  W.  C  .\.,  Young  Womeo'a 
Chri.stiaii  Association. 


I — Reli{;iou$. 


A.  B.C.  F.  M.,  American  Board 

of  Commiiiiuonen  for  For- 

eiim  Missions. 
A.  B.  H.  U.,  American  Baptist 

MiarioiiaCT  Union. 
A.  B.  H.  IL&,  Amorlcan  iiap- 

Mat  Homo  Hlaalonaiy  So- 

ntety. 
Ahp.,  Arohhiahop. 
A.  B.  P.  a,  AmerieMi  Baptist 

PnUieatlon  Soolot: 
A.  B.  a,  Amerionn 

cicty. 
A.  C.  A.,  American 

tional  Association. 
A.  C.  U..  American 

gational  Union. 
A.  F.  B.  8.,  American  and  PoT' 

eign  Bible  Society. 
A.  F.  C.  U.,  American  and 

Foreign  Christian  Union 
A.  11.  M.  S.,  American  Home 

Missionary  Society. 
A.  M.  A.,  American 

ary  .\ssi>ri:itioii. 
A.  P.,  Assoc:  it'  I'r..  <fiv-r,  i-i;in. 
A.  R.  I'.,  .-Xs-^uriiito  K(  furun  d 

Presbyterian. 
A.  -S.  8.  L'.,  .\mi'ricau  Sunday 

.School  Union. 

A.  T.  .S.,  Ameri(  ;ui  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

.\.  v..  Authorised  Version 

B.  V.  M.,  the  BlMiad  Viigin 

Mary. 
Bp.,  Bishop. 
Hard.,  Cardinal. 

C.  M.,  Congrftiatio 
Liaxarist  Fathom. 


Cottd.,  coadjutor. 

C  P.,  or  C.  Pu!s».,  Coiinrrnnlio 

Faitionu,  Pas.sionist  Futhi.T. 
P.  P.  8.,  Congregjitional  I'ub- 

lishing  Society. 

C.  SS.  B.,  Qmiingatio  8rae- 
tisMsii  MeiiemimrU,  Be- 
demptorist  FMnan. 

D.  D..  Doctor  or  Dtrinf^. 

D.  P.M.  8.,D«iUitleMd  For- 
eign Mfadooary  BoeMy  (of 
the  P.  E.  Chnieh). 

Dio.,  Diocese. 

Dis.,  Discipline. 

K.  L  ,  Evanetdiral  Lutheran. 

F.  It.,  Krei'  Uaiitiht. 

F.  M.,  Foreign  Mission. 

F.  W.  B..  Freewill  Baptist. 

H.  M.,  Home  Mission. 

H.  Y.  M.  A.,  Hebrew  Yonng 

Men's  AHMH-iation. 
Lutli  ,  I.iitliL'nm. 
M.  th.,  Mi  thodi.st. 

.M.  K.,  .M.  tiiodisi  EpiaoopaL 

MiJiisig.,  MMiisij;iiore. 

M.  P.,  Methodist  Protestant. 

N.  s..  New  Sehool  or  New 

Side. 

N.  v.,  New  Version. 

N.  W.  E.  C,  .Vortli-iv.  Mcrn 

Education  Coniiiii-  i  ii.. 
O.   P.,  OnliHii  I'l-miicatontm, 

Dinninican  Friar. 
O.  S.,  Old  Sch.H.l  or  ( (Id  .'iidc. 
O.  S.  B.,  Ordinit  Suu-li  lienf- 

dieti.  Benedictine  Friar. 
0.  8.  F.,  OrafiHM  SuncH  Fran- 

aaei,  Fmnciscau  Friar. 


1.4';iriiiiig  (P.  £. Church), 
s.  8..  Sunday  BehooL 

SS.,  Siiiiits. 

s.  T.  I!..  li4K-helor  of  Basnd 

Theology. 

ABD-UI.rAZTZ  (1830-1876),  the  thirtv-second  sul- 
tan of  ttieTnjtiabeiDiHre,  was  bon  f  eh.  9.  im  He 
VTM  the  second  ton  of  Mabmoad  11.  tlie 

fir^t  sultan  who  fully  n'fogniztMl  tlic  superiority  <lf■\^'l.st- 
ern  civilizatinn  ami  ontieiivored  to  introdupe  its  rv  snlts 
aiuong  his  suhjects.  The  eliliht  son.  .\lKi-ul-Meiijid 
( 1  H2;i-1  St')  1 ).  had  txmtinued  the  siinie  policy,  but.  owing 
to  his  weak  aisposition,  with  less  success.  Alxl-ul-Azis, 
on  his  ac-cei«ion,  June  25, 1861,  nianii'ested  the  saiue  in- 
clination as  his  prcdecesBore.  He  even  went  further, 
and,  hesidea  largely  reducing  the  civil  list,  dismiaaed  the 
seraglio,  announcinir  his  intention  to  have  bnt  one  wife, 
i  lie  iHjnfirmed  the  liberal  ooiigtitution.  Ifofti-hinnni/un^ 
I  granted  by  hiH  bnjlher  in  l.s.'jfi.  attempted  variou.s  re- 
[  forms  in  udiuinistratinii.  and  pnjmiw^i  e<niality  ut  ri.irht.s 
to  all  his  subjects.  The**  uiea.sun  s,  however,  were  in 
many  cases  in  oppositinn  to  .Mnl  imiin  dan  kw  as  well 
as  to  the  prejiidiees  of  the  people,  uud  were  imperfect^ 
cxoeuted.  tlis  chief  advisers  in  public  afbirs  were  AaB 
I'aeha  and  Fuad  Pacha,  each  of  whom  waa  in  turn 
erand  vizier.  Both  were  men  of  superior  capacity,  and 
wroughout  their  career  .11  In!  in  harmony.  They  nr  to- 
tiated  treaties  of  coniuien  e  w  ith  Knpland,  France,  and 
Italy.  The  internal  affairs  of  tlio  empire  were  gn-atly 
disturbed  by  the  conflicting  demands  of  the  various  re- 
ligions^ raceSj  and  nationalities  compriaed  in  it  The 
Danubiaa  pnanpalitiea  secnied  a  neater  degree  of  in* 
dependence.  Tne  Chrathnfl  of  Moatenegro,  who  had 
excited  insiU'TBCCions  in  the  nci^'hborinp  provinces,  were 
deflated  in  18fi2  by  Omar  I'aiha,  aUer  a  bloody  war. 
A  -'^tiU  more  fonnidalilc  relx-llion  beuan  in  Crete  in  iSt'it). 
ami  Viiui  lor  a  tiuic  openly  hU])ported  by  the  king  and 
people  of  ( ireecx'.  At  last  the  great  powers,  alarmed  at 
the  probable  coDSoquencGS.  induced  Greece  to  withdraw 
her  sunport,  and  Cnte  was  obliged  to  submit  in  1869. 
To  bind  rSgyjpt  more  firmly  to  his  power,  the  saltan  had 
visited  that  country  in  1863.  and  four  years  Uter  he 
lK'.^to^^■ed  on  T.^inail  l*acha  the  title  rif  kheilivc.  In  the 
summer  of  Ist.T  the  sultan  attended  the  K.xliibition  at 
I'aris.  and  visited  als4>  F.nglami.  *  It  rinany.  and  Austria. 
Tills  journey,  like  the  previous  one  to  K.L'ypt,  was  eon- 
diii  tnl  at  an  extravagant  «>Kt,  but  e  ventually  did  not 
prodopo  the  results  that  were  expected  from  it  either  bgr 
hia  minkten  or  t  he  people  of  \V  estem  Europe.  How> 
ever,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  still  more  deeply 
imbued  with  French  ideas,  estabiiehed  a  high  sehool 
open  e<|ually  tn  ( 'Ini>ti;iris  and  Moslems,  encouraged 
gciontifie  work,  utui  ilirei  ted  the  supreme  court  to  revise 
and  publish  the  civil  iixle.  Tlie  ambitious  Ismail  had 
continued  his  efforts  to  .secure  the  in<iept:nilcnec  of 
El'\  pt.  hut  in  187U  he  was  jwrsuaded  by  Auli  Paclia  tO 
visit  ConstantiiiNDple  and  renew  foimaUjr  his  allegiance 
t  o  the  sultan.  This  was  the  hut  SDCoess  of  Abd-td-Asii ; 
from  this  time  his  career  was  a  series  of  disssisiers.  The 
downfall  of  the  French  Empire  in  ISTO  ga%-e  Russia  an 
opportunity  to  <leniand  modifications  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856,  and  in  Jan.,  1871,  the  unrestricted  use 
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of  the  Black  S<>a  was  r«-sfnroil  to  her  hv  a  cofifi  roiKO  of 
the  invat  |K)wer8  ai  ixitnliin.  Fuaii  I'ai-ha  hiul  ciieii  in 
Feb.,  ls»".y,  and  Aali  I'acha  (li«<l  in  St'pt.,  \h1].  Dc- 
privctl  of  th«H>  lulvi.M  i's.  tl»c  Kultuii  kll  more  and  more 
under  tlie  intlueiu-e  ui°  the  Kuasian  ambassador,  (Jen. 
lenatieft  The  khodive  agMB  visited  lJooeUuiUao]}le 
in  1873,  tad,  taking  adTtntaire  of  the  raltaii's  financial 
eniltarraspraentK,  purchasetl  a  prncfical  indrpcnileMcc, 
and  at  tin-  sjiuic  time  scciiml  tlu>  riuht  ot  >uc»t>s.sion 
for  Ins  flilt'st  Miti.  The  sti.'ial  and  tiri.uiL'ial  etnniif.dii  uf 
till"  'I'urkish  empire  bt?o:inie  ever}'  day  more  ulunuing, 
but  AUi-id-Asia,  exhausteii  by  hia  eatlier  attempts  to 
iotroduco  lefbrm,  seemed  bent  only  on  aoiMSitlg  a  pri- 
Tate  fortune  and  securinir  the  succession  to  the  throne 
for^  his  ekket  son,  in  viuhition  of  the  yety  custom  tu 
which  he  owed  hnown  position.  He  had  from  the  &T«t 
lnvislied  larpe  sam.s  ujion  the  army,  and  felt  secure  of 
iis  Mipivort  in  any  oinefp'cni-y.  Hut  the  revenues  were 
ilim;iii!ihiii:r.  while  the  taxes  were  enormous.  At  Ix^t, 
in  l<s7.'>,  some  villages  in  Uenegovina  resisted  the  tax- 
ntherers,  and  aoon  the  insurrection  spread^  through 
Bonia.  ^  The  MdiM  was  unaUe  to  take  effective  meac- 
vreBftrita  nip|ireflBioo,  and  in  October  Turkey  dedared 
her  inability  to  pay  more  than  half  the  interest  on  the 
public  <lcbt.  AiHdhor  conference  of  the  preat  powers 
was  held,  and  the  Miltan  waji  induced  in  Feb..  ]i<~6,  to 
aivept  some  mea.sur<  .s  of  refonn  propoRed  by  them. 
Tlie  Moyleins,  however,  stoutly  resisted  the  attempts 
to  ooofer  equal  rights  upon  the  Christians,  and  in  some 
towns  0issBBawtook  place.  The  Softas,  or  theological 
Mndsalib  who  wen  gathered  in  Constaniinojde  to  the 
mnnberof  20,000,  damoivd  fbr  the  ahdieation  of  die 
Fult.in,  and  at  last  the  tibeik-ul-lBlani.  or  head  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  pmnDiineed  him  unworthy  to  l>e  calipli. 
He  waM  deixjsed  May  30,  ]i>'iCt,  and  his  nephew,  Munid 
v.,  wiva  proclaimed  his  suooeesor.  A  few  days  later 
it  was  .mnoumed  thst  Abd-ol-Aii*  hadoonmitted  sui- 
cide I. June  4).  (J.  V.  U) 

AHD-UL-HAMID  II.,  the  thirty-fourth  sultan  of 
the  Tinlush  empire,  was  bom  SepL  22,  1842,  and  is 
the  seeond  son  or  Abd-ul-Me^id.  His  brother,  Marad 
v.,  had  reit'ne^l  only  tliree  mouths  when  his  unfitness 
to  rule.  tlir«juKh  insanity  broii^'ht  on  by  di.ssipation,  l)e- 
Kime  manifest.  He  was  llien-fure  doiM^sed  by  t  lie  sheik- 
ul-lslam,  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Aug;  31,  1876.  He  had  been  exposed  to  the  sune 
tcnplamns  as  his  brother,  but  his  more  vi^orooa  eon- 
ititiitiwi  eaahled  him  to  escape  the  same  fiitc,  and  in 
htor  liJbhe  has  been  temtMTite.  His  visit  to  the  Paris 
Ezpontion  in  iMiT,  in  company  with  his  unele.  Sultan 
Alxl-ul-Aziz.  ha<1  enlarged  his  views  and  le^i  him  to  take 
some  interest  in  the  stutly  <d"  iL'eo(rrai)hy.  He  has  mloftt- 
ed  French  habits  and  dress,  yet  he  has  ahvavs  been  an 
ort  hodox  Turk,  and  belongs  to  the  Old  Turkish  {tarty 
r.it  !ier  than  to  the  imitators  of  Wcstoni  dvilixation  who 
hare  biNM  wng  in  the  Ottonum  enpin  siaoe  1840. 
At  his  aooenion  the  empire  was  in  a  enaotio  state ;  in- 
Bumt  tions  were  raging  m  Hemcgovina  anri  Bukmria  ; 
War  liad  Ix'en  commeii<e<l  in  Ser\'ia.  and  lluKsia  had 
almost  completed  her  pn  iianitionf*  for  joining  in  it. 
Turkey's  credit  had  In-eii  utterly  destroyed,  and  she  had 
no  ally  to  whom  she  cotdd  look  fur  help.  The  adherents 
of  the  diflbrent  religions  in  the  empire  were  engaged  in 
bitter  strife,  iriiidi  was  reacty  to  break  into  open  vio- 
lence at  any  moment  To  regain  the  allegiance  of  his 
Christian  subjcets,  Abd-ut-Hamid  made  the  nme  dechi- 
ratioii  bis  preilece.s^ors  had  done,  that  all  his  subjects, 
whatevi  T  tlieir  n-litrion,  should  have  equal  rights  l>eforc 
tbi-  law.  KiU  tliis  liad  no  effect  in  wiuiiinL'  back  tlmse 
who  were  already  in  arms.  Russia  declared  war  April 
24, 1877,  and,  in  spite  of  the  unexpec  ted  bravetjr  shown 
hjr  the  Tories,  prosecuted  the  war  with  such  vigor  and 
pwrmn  that  on  March  3,  1K7S.  the  sultan  aftrccd  to  the 
peace  of  San  Stcfano.  By  this  his  dominions  were 
greatly  reduced ;  Roumania  and  Servia  were  enlarged 
and  made  eiitinMy  imb-jK'nilfiit  ;  the  Bulgarian  prov- 
iooes  were  erected  into  an  independent  priiRvdom.  At 
the  Bcriin  Oongvcfls,  July  18, 1878,  the  sultan  was  ob- 


liged to  submit  to  fiirtlur  lutv:  iVustria  took  posses- 
sion of  Biisnin ;  the  terriinrv  ut  Greece  was  enlarged  by 
the  districts  of  Epirus  ami  Tbessaly ;  and  in  accoraanoe 
with  a  (irovision  which  tor  a  time  was  kept  socvet  £iig- 
land  took  poescssion  of  Cv|)niai  The  saltan  wsistod 
the  ezeoataott  of  seveial  of  theae  arrangements  as  long 
as  he  dared,  and  displayed  an  energy  and  ambition 

whii-h  had  not  In-cn  expected.  Devoullv  Ix  licN iiii.' that 
he  is  the  bead  of  the  Inie  taitli,  he  hni»  listened  eairerly 
to  till'  a.N-iinuiees  of  tlic  iaijatical  priests  that,  in  npitc 
of  the  ajiiKuninccs  to  tiie  coiitrarj',  Islam  will  yet  con- 
quer the  world.  Anxious  to  ha^sten  its  triumph,  he 
bus  sent  his  agents  tu  other  Mohammedan  countries  to 
unite  the  people  in  a  great  effort  for  this  end.  Aware 
of  the  corruption  which  had  prevailed  at  ConstantintK 
pie  in  former  reigns,  and  distrusting  the  civil  officers  1^ 
wluini  be  is  surrounded,  he  ba,<  i  inb  av<.red  to  adminis- 
ter all  atFain*  himself,  and  ba.s  alimot  ellaeed  the  Sub- 
lime I'ortc  or  council  of  govenniieiit.  Vet,  eoniiK-lled 
to  usu  new  and  untried  agents,  he  has  otlcn  faiie^i  in 
improving  the  administration.  Though  acute  and  ac- 
tive, ho  is  wanting  in  resoluteness  and  peieirtenqr.  Hia 
irregular  methoda  have  produced  oontradietion  and  eon- 
fiision.  The  modem  Turkish  party  have  not  e<>aM<^d  to 
agitate  for  a  chanse,  and  tu  tlirt^'ateti  to  restore  bi*; 
brother  >Iurad  to  the  throne,  on  the  gTt)uiid  that  be  w 
the  rightful  heir.  To  strike  terror  into  his  foes  the  sul- 
tan determined  to  remove  the  most  prominent.  Midbat 
Pacha  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murdering  the 
ibrmer  sultan,  Ahd-ul-Aiic.  With  scarcely  a  prwenee 
of  a  ttial  he  waaeondemoed  to  death,  hatat  the  pratsift 
of  the  BritUi  Oorernmentthis  acntenee  was  commuted 
to  banishment  to  Southern  Arabia.  Tlie  sTdtan.  stiH 
haunted  bv  lean^  of  aKsa-ssination,  leads  a  b^tludcd  life. 

ABKL  I)K  PU.JOL,  Alkxa.ndke  1)e.ms  (ITS.S- 
1861 ),  a  French  artist,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes,  Jan. 
.W,  1 7H.1.  Ho  was  descended  frwn  an  aristocratic  lamilv, 
his  father  beini;  the  ban)n  de  la  Gran  ct  de  Vvjol.  lie 
began  h>s  studies  at  \'alcncienne8,  and  continued  them 
at  the  Eculc  des  Beaux- Arts  of  Puis,  and  under  David. 
As  a  pupil  of  the  Beaux- Arts  he  in  181 1  won  the  pnlc 
de  Jiimtr.  The  Kt>  le  of  Aljel  de  Pujol  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  jiniejits  and  example  of  David,  and  his 
work.s  are  inarki  'i  a  crrtaia  stiffness  and  hardness 
of  manner — a  manner  which  in  tho  early  part  of  the 
century  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  classic,  "  but  which 
later  has  been  condemned  as  *' academic."  Abel  de 
Fiuol's  most  important  woika  are  derorntions  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvn>  and  the  palace  at  Fontaineblean, 
and  at  the  convent  of  the  Sacreil  Heart.  Among  his 
pictures  may  Ijo  menfiotied  The  Death  of  Britannicu.-, 
at  the  .Museum  of  Dijon ;  St.  Ste^)hcn  Prcw  bing  the 
Gospel,  at  tliechun  li  of  Saint  Etienne-du-Moiit ;  Jo- 
s(>ph  Explaining  the  Visions,  at  hillc ;  The  Baptism  of 
Clovis,  at  the  cathedral  of  Kheims ;  and  The  Raising  of 
Tkhitha,  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  DoitaL  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  InstitatG  in  183ft,  and  an  ofEoer 
of  the  LsgioDof  H9Bor  ii  1854.  Be  died  Sept.  28, 
igf.l. 

ABKN'AKTS.  the  name  tisually  given  to  the  triUt- 
of  Algonkin  Indians  which  formerly  oc<nipicd  the  ttT- 
ritor>-  of  Maine  und  New  llamiKsbirc.  Under  this  title 
were  iueludeil  trilxs,  extending  fn>m  the  Kcnncliec  to 
the  St.  John  Kivcr.  The  name  is  of  somewhat  loose 
applicatioo,  bat  is  generally  ooosidcnd  as  UBclading  the 
Cbrihas  of  the  Konnehee,  the  IWmtiiieB  of  the  Peiioh> 
soot,  the  Malaeiie.s  <d'  the  St.  .John,  and  other  smaller 
tribes.  PttsMibly  there  was  a  league  or  coiifedem<  y  of 
these  (nbts  At  all  events,  CapL  dolin  Suiitli. 
tirst  described  them,  sjiys  that  each  trilx"  wius  governed 
by  a  sachem,  atid  tliat  all  the  saebem.';  were  subonlinate 
to  a  general  chieflain  called  the  l>a»hulta.  Tlie  customs 
of  these  tribes  are  like  those  of  the  Algonkins  generally, 
but  their  language  is  the  harshest  of  the  Algonkin  dia- 
lects. From  their  position  between  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Canada  and  those  of  the  Englisli  In  Ni-w  Kiu- 
land  thoy  became  involved  in  the  wars  ot  those  bitter 
tm,  and  plsyed  an  active  put  as  allies  of  the  French 
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uainat  the  English.  They  irate  eai^  •p|>roachcd  by 
tfie  J«SDit  tuitwiunaries.  whose  oonmts  ir«re  induml  to 
rcniore  to  Canada,  where  lliey  ooiu|)Oised  the  uiit-sion 
of  St  Francin.  ThcHc  c  hristinnixiKl  liuliann  were  em- 
ployed by  tlio  Krem  li  in  niiiN  on  tlie  Eiij/lifli  scttlo- 
uicnta,  which  they  u.Miiai]e(l  wiih  the  cruuailinw  zi-al  uf 
new  eonvorts,  and  whoKO  inhabitantri  tliey  ulll^^{K•n.■d 
with  the  cruel  torture  ot°  the  fluva^'e  HburigiDe&  At  a 
later  date  JcHuit  uiiteions  were  establiiihea  among  the 
ladiMM  wIm  had  nvaiiMd  m  thdr  oM  hiuiBli,  ana 
beoaoM  gcnetaUr  chiistianiied. 

We  first  hear  of  thim  in  ciiiinection  with  "King 
Philip's  Wnr."  A  numlH  r  ot  tin  in  wen^  treaehonjusly 
captured  by  Major  Wuhlrunnl  Dover,  N.H  . .  and  sold  into 
riavei>'i  on  the  charge  of  having  en)ia|.'('d  in  this  war. 
lo  16M9,  anfrered  by  the  presHure  of  ^«L•ttlerM  upon  their 
temtory.  and  perhaps  in8tiRatc<l  by  French  emismrics, 
tht^  bruKe  into  open  enmity,  captured  the  town  of  Do- 
ver (then  Cocheco),  and  barbarously  murdered  Major 
Walaron  in  reprisal  for  the  injury  he  had  done  them 
(hirteen  yean*  previously.  This  war  continued  for  yearH, 
during  which  the  Kiiultsh  settlcr>  .iufiereii  severely. 
The  .Ht'ttlenicntH  at  Salmon  Falls  and  at  Ov»tcr  River 
were  raided  and  their  inhabitants  massafTed,  the  towns 
of  WelU  and  Yak  VMM  Captured,  and  Fort  lioyal,  on 
the  aita  of  the  nwaBBt  of  Portlandt  «*•  taken, 
while  the  whole  twider  waa  deraatated.  In  ^  year 
ITo:^.  iuFtiirated  by  the  French,  they  made  a  dmnha- 
neoiu*  iittack  on  the  EnL'liHh  fnmtier  settlements,  and 
burned,  slau^rhtcred,  and  dc^tntycd  alonir  the  whole 
border.  In  the  quaint  wonhi  ol'  the  chronicler,  they 
ai>ared  "  neither  the  milk-whito  brows  of  the  ancient 
nor  the  niournfiil  cries  of  tender  iofiuita."  In  17(>4 
they  made  a  winter  aasault  onlhe  town  of  Deerficid, 
Man.  Thia  was  one  of  the  nioet  terrible  of  Indian 
raid*.  The  town  was  ntteriy  defitroycd,  many  of  its 
inhabitants  slaughtcn-d,  and  111'  jiri.'^tncrs  carried  by 
a  frightful  winter  journey  throin;li  the  wilderness  to 
Canada.  This  war  was  iinally  <iueUed  hf  an  Km^sh 
inva-sion  of  the  Indian  countrj*. 

WdT  broke  out  again  in  1722,  cauaed  by  English  in- 
aulta  to  the  Ahenakia.  Iha  aettlera  suffered  severely, 
bat  the  lodibn  oonntry  was  invaded  and  the  Jesuit  mia- 
sion  at  Norridgcwoek  atmiled.  This  war  ended  in  the 
brutal  slauffhter  of  Sebajitian  llu.sk-H,  the  lust  of  the 
C.itliolir  ijii.-vsioitarii  s  in  New  Eniilan  i,  and  tlic  break- 
inu'  up  of  the  community  of  Christian  In  iian.-,  which  he 
had  formed.  Peace  was  concluded  with  the  trilx«  in 
]72r>,  and  was  never  broken.  Daring  the  American 
Revolution  they  enlmned  the  eanae  of  the  eolonica 
and  did  some  scrvioe. 

Some  of  the  Abeoakia  attll  exist  in  Cbnada,  where 
there  are  two  villages  bearing  their  name.  Their  rem- 
nants in  Maine  are  called  I'enohrtcots  and  Passam^uiuixl- 
diea  Tlieir  language  was  studied  by  Sebastian  ll:u*lcs, 
whoBO  dictiouarj'  i.s  of  iuinortanec.  Their  historj'  has 
been  written  !>>•  llov.  E.  V'^ctromile  (N.  V.,  l.sfiG)  and 
in  more  detail  by  llev.  J.  A  Mauvault  (Sorcl,  lst>t'>). 

(C.  M.) 

ABERCROMBIE,  Jamks  (I70f>-1781),  a  Britu-h 
areneral,  was  Ixim  at  (ilasshaugh,  Scotland,  in  170<>. 
Having  entered  the  army,  he  lH'<  ame  c(jloncl  in  174i'' 
and  major-general  in  17.')ti.  He  then  came  to  America 
a.H  .st'coiid  in  command  to  Lord  l»udoun.  Little  wasH 
done  by  them  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  citizens,  the  suldiera  were 
billeted  in  pnvate  hnuaea  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 
In  17S8,  LondooD  waa  recalled,  and  Abercrombie  had 
thi'  chief  command.  An  exjicdition  agaire-t  Canada 
wa?*  iilannt  d,  and  an  anny  of  ir»,<KN>  men.  of  whom 
(»(Mn  Wi  re  ruloiiial  tnH)p8.  was  gathered.  With  thi.^, 
the  largest  Ibrve  of  European  origin  that  liad  ever  Ih'cu 
assemb^  in  America,  Abercrombie  marrhed  agaiikst 
TiooadenMra,  where  the  Fn>nch  had  a  tbrtiticd  camp 
called  Oanllon.  Q«o.  Montcalm,  who  held  it  with  about 
36IX)  men,  thoa|(h  awara  of  the  large  force  marching 

Kainst  him,  deoidbd  to  take  the  risk  of  remaining.  On 
il|y  6, 1758,  Aberanmbie's  advaaee  landed  near  the 


foit,  and  in  a  skirmish  Lord  Howe,  the  ablest  officer  in 
the  English  army,  was  killed.  On  July  8,  Abercrom- 
bie attacked  the  defences  on  the  isthmus  leading  to  the 
fi>rt,  and.  an  he  jm  rsisted  in  oI^h)  rvincr  the  same  rules  of 
war  which  had  laiJiii;lit  di.-.i-tcr  uii  <m  ii.  Braddwk's 
army  three  years  Uduiv.  he  was  i^omjilelely  defeatetl, 
losing  2UUU  men.  He  then  retreated  across  Ijakelicor^'e, 
and  remained  inactive  until  supenwded  by  Sir  Jetiery 
Amherst  in  September.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1 7.')9,  and,  aftecwarda  cutaring  Pailiain«it»  emwaed  the 
rightaofthe  AraerioaneohiM  Whihaefinf  aadep* 
uty  governor  of  StMing  Osatle  in  Scotland  he  died, 

April  2K.  1781. 

ABKRDEKN,  the  county  s^^at  of  Monroe  Co., 
is  on  tlic  west  hank  of  the  ToniiiiLdx-t!  Kiver,  at  the 
head  of  winter  navigation  fer  Mobile  k  aLs,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  liailmad  by  the 
Aberdeen  branch  road,  9  miles  long.  It  has  a  fine 
iron  bridge,  a  handsome  ooart-house,  good  publio 
schools,  a  female  college,  three  hotels,  and  seven  cnalyb- 
eato  artesian  wells.  It  i.s  in  a  rich  farming  dii>tnct, 
and  shijis  annualiv  about  2j,<A«)  bales  of  cotton.  l*op- 
uhition.  2.339. 

ABEYANCE,  in  law,  the  condition  of  nn  estate  of 
_  ,  .  inheritance  where  there  is  m  ]  i  <  ij  in  being 
f\>  .\,n. '  in  whom  it  iavcatod.  Where,  lor  exampjb, 
e<i  ir>  >^  an  eatate  ia  derviNd  or  conveved  to  A  rar 
Kdin.  cd  ,.  jjj-p  ^^^.jji^  remainder  to  A's  unborn  son.  the 
inheritance  i."  s;iid  to  be  in  abeyance  until  the  birth  of 
A  s  !^>u.  tlicre  licing  no  jxTson  actually  in  being  in 
whom  it  can  be  said  to  be  vested.  Home  writers,  instead 
of  using  the  phrase  "abeyance,"  prefer  to  say  that  the 
inheritance  is  im  nnbHnu  or  m  greniio  Jegis. 
Mr.  Feame.  in  hxa  Emag  m  the  Leannnp  of  ('i,iitin- 
Jiivuitntlen,  has  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  the 
inheritance  can  never  be  said  to  be  in  abeyance,  bnt  that 
it  remains  vested  in  the  grantor  f)r  testator  or  his  heirs 
until  the  birth  or  awcrtainnu  nt  of  the  person,  who  is 
under  the  grant  or  will  entitled  thereto,  enables  it  to 
vest  in  him.  In  this  opinion  he  is  su»itaincd  l>y  the 
weight  of  modem  authority.  The  title  to  personal 
prapotv  ia  aho  sometimes  said  to  be  in  abeyance  when 
It  ia  ttpqetennlned,  the  property  being  meantime  in  the 
gvA^p  of  the  law.  Where,  for  example,  a  vessel  iscap- 
tiiR'd  in  time  of  war.  and  brought  into  port  for  c>on- 
dcmnation,  the  title  thereto  i.s  .said  to  Ijc  in  alieyancc 
until  she  is  duly  declared  by  the  admiralty  court  lo  be 
a  prize.  (l.  1-1  JR.) 

ABILENE,  the  county-seat  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan., 
is  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  %  miles  west  of  To- 
peka  and  444  milcfl  east  of  Denver,  Col.  It  hiu  good 
publio  schotjis,  a  high  school,  an  academy,  seven 
chun-hes.  two  weekly  new.sj)apcr8,  a  Holly  company 
watcr-work.s,  ir;k.H-work.%  a  fine  court-house,  an  oi>era- 
house,  and  in.tny  otiicr  Inind.soiiic  buildings.  It  has 
grown  lupidly  and  has  a  large  tnule.  Populat  ion.  2 :iGO. 

ABIOQENBBIS  (Gr.  a  privative;  piof.  lit.  ; ;  eaif, 
.Sec  Vol  I  generatiott),  the  gcnenition  or  living  iniiii 
p.  61  Am!  not  living  mattei^-a  modem  form  of  the 
iM'tftf&i  )**  ^"^^  doctrine  of  genenttio  cnpnront,  or  ' '  spon- 
taneous generation."  Since  life  upon  this 
I  |ilanct  must  have  had  a  Ix'ginning  in  time  and  place, 
abiogcnc!*:s  it*  a  nectswary  postulate  of  a  consistent  the- 
ory of  evolution.  It  is  befieved  by  most  mo<Jerii  scien- 
tists and  by  <dl  logically -consistent  evolutionists  that 
abiogencriBi  once  VBeulling  in  hving  protoplasm,  has 
never  been  re^nacted.  DtbeiBi  bowever,  hold  that 
life  is  continually  coming  into  material  being  by  abio* 
genesis  in  the  caaea  of  the  lowest  Pnnozoans.  Heas(in- 
I  able  t\s  the  supposition  ra.iy  \^  upon  <i  priori  irntuiids, 
I  no  .sliaiin\v  of  tlic  [triMif  luus  hithcrt*^*  l>ecn  forthcoming. 
The  cx^KTimcnts  which  have  been  a<lduced  in  support 
of  abi(^etH\sis  prooeed  upon  the  argument  that  jiving 
matter  is  killed  by  a  certain  dcirrce  of  heat ;  that  liquids 
have  been  subiected  to  such  degree,  entry  of  germs 
from  without  being  effectually  precluded;  and  that 
living  organisms  have  sabsequentb'  appearad  in  sooh 
Kquda.  Ocmnienting  vpon  the  pconabla  ftDacf  of 
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anoh  ezperimenta,  Huz)^  ramsriu :  "  No  experimental 

eridem  o  that  a  li<|^uid  maybe  hejited  u»  n  (Iturtcf.  and 
yet  8ub:i«.^iuently  give  rise  to  li\nn?  orcaniismii,  ia  ol"  the 
unallest  value  as  proof  that  abioj;ci)o<ils  has  taken 
place ;  and  for  two  naMOs:  firstly,  there  is  no  prool* 
that  orgaoims  of  tb«  Und  in  qnoBtiou  are  dead,  ex- 
cept their  permanent  tncftpadty  U»  frow  and  reproduce 
their  kind ;  and  secondly,  mnee  ifc  know  that  mndt- 
tions  may  largely  molify  fho  f«>wer  of  rtwirttanco  of 
such  onanisms  to  heat,  it  ia  tar  more  probable  tluii 
such  conditiona  existed  in  the  oxpei iiiK  itt  in  '(iir<tiMn 
than  tliat  the  ortr:iri!sin>  were  generated  ativsli  out  ot 
de:i'l  iiiatt.-r. "  (E.C.) 

AliULlTlONLSTS.  llie  American^  Kevolution 
fi>und  and  led  Aincan  slavery  in  the  Lnited  StBtM  a 
political  &oL  On  whatever  oa«ii»  th«  ijpateni  rartad, 
Ott  common  enstora  hardened  into  cotonia)  law  in  the 

lapse  of  yeara,  or  <in  the  kin'j'«  will  as  exjtro^wv}  in  his 
gt)vemors'  vct<M-.-i  ut  iui.s  mifiii  it  uirli  tlir  iiitrcxluc- 
tlt.ii  or-I;i\(  s,  the  Keviilmi'.ii  luail.j  im  attark  upon  if. 
It  ma«ie -viuie  efforta,  however,  locliei  k  the  slave-triMlo. 
The  "  Artiflcs  of  /Vsikjciation  "  prepared  by  the  Conti- 
nental Con>:re.«i»  of  1774  bound  the  subscribers  not  to 
pueliaiic  slaves  imjiorted  atter  that  time,  and  not  to  be 
concerned  in  tlio  slave-trade  ;  and  Jefferson's  first  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  In<lt|)endence  ciintained  a  para- 
craphj  afte^wa^l^  ^trieken  out.  aociii<ing  the  king  of 
'waging  cruel  war  against  human  nuture  itself''  by 
introdticmg  African  slavery  into  the  colonies,  and  of 
pniatitutin</  bia  veto  power  to  suppre^  cveij-  legi.slalive 
•itempt  tu  restrain  the  skve-trsde.  An  lUtempt  to  8n|>- 
pmn  the  tnde  ms  made  by  ('ongreas  in  opening  the 
ixnts  of  the  coantr\%  April  6,  177») ;  one  of  the  renohi- 
tioii?  rcafl  "that  no  sLlvcs  Ih'  iini-ortcil  into  any  of  the 
thirteen  eolonied. "  But  ibr  Coiivrf.ss  hn  kr<l  t)ic  jH-wer, 
as  the  States  lacked  thedesin'.  to  really  sujijirrss  oitlier 
slavery  or  the  aUve-tnide.  NVheu  ttie  Federal  Conven- 
tion met  in  1787  tfao  nprew-ntatives  of  Geongis  and 
South  Caiolina  came  prepared  to  insist  on  a  continu* 
anoe  of  the  dave-trade  as  a  conditio  tine  qua  nm  to  a 
closer  union.  Their  persistem-e  obtained  a  compromise, 
Aug.  25,  17S7,  which  became  Section  9  of  Article  I.  of 
the  Ojnstitutioii  H\  its  terms  the  slavc-traiie  was  not 
to  be  forbidden  before  the  year  1808,  ei(5ept  that  a  tax 
of  ten  dollars  a  head  might  be  imposed  on  such  im- 
portations or  migrations:*'  and  it  iH'«'m<»  tn  have  l>een 
tacitly  agreed  that  the  fugitive-slave  clause  ol'  Article 
ly.  abonld  alao  be  iuaeited  in  the  reriacd  Conatitntion. 
The  dave- trade  was  thus  brought  at  onee  under  the 
revenue  piiwrr  of  (\inirrrss,  and  within  twenty  \cars 
tmder  its  c-nriiiiHTci;*!  jMiwcr  alw.  As  (hi'  a{i|"i:ti(cii 
tiiue  (iri'w  near  I'n  siil.  iit  .Icrti  i-snii  ri  iiiiii'ltMl  ('cnLTcss 
of  its  duty  iu  the  premiwes.  and  the  act  of  Maifli  2, 
l!^07,  fiiuubr  abolisbed  the  slnve-trade  on  and  after  Jan. 
1  following.  The  coastwise  slave-trade,  from  State  to 
State,  was  reiruJat^  and  allowed  to  continne.  It  gave 
rise  to  many  international  difficulties  through  the  ac- 
tion of  British  authorities  in  freeing  slaves  fount!  on 
Aiiirri<  an  <-i>.istrrs  t'or-i  ii  into  British  colonial  jiorts  by 
.<truivH  ot  wealhi:r.  ii  was  not  finally  abolished  until 
July  2,  1804.  an  act  for  that  puqxise  having  been  paned 
aaa  part  of  the  civil  appropriation  bill. 

At  first  men  of  all  parties,  North  and  8onth,  agreed 
in  condemning  AGrtciuQ  slaveiy  as  ezpeanTe»  wwked, 
and  a  growing  weakness  to  the  Stitfcs  which  continncd 


abolition  was  seemed  bv  statute  in  Pennsylvania  in  1780,' 
in  Rhode  Island  arnl  Conncoticut  in  1784,  in  New  York 
in  ITW.  and  in  New  .K  rsoy  in  1804.  As  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  cast  of  the  Mississippi  were  ad- 
mtttixl.  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  orl787,  under 
M-hich  their  territorial  organizations  had  been  efTectod, 
made  them  free  States ;  and  in  lltao  ebiTcnr  was  abol- 
ished in  the  lioutstana  piirebase  north  of  bit  36'  3(/, 
rvcrpting  in  .Mis.souri.  In  IS.")"  tho  Supreme  Court,  in 
tin-  r>red  Scott  decision,  denied  tho  validity  of  this  last 
alHilition.  hut  its  cv-iTiiial  li/aturc  had  been  iiiscrlcd  in 
the  constitution  of  the  only  .State  as  yet  forni'  d  in  it, 
Iowa.  "Gradual  abolition"  bad  thus  dune  all  that  it 
ooukl  do.  It  had  extinguishe*!  ^^lavfry  wherever  the 
climate  had  always  been  againt^t  bkn  ery,  nortli  of  Ma- 
son and  Dizoo'a  ttm  and  toe  Ohio  Kiver ;  elsewhere  it 
had  hardly  seratched  the  anrfhee  of  the  system.  £li 
Whitney's  in\(  tition  of  tin'  coftun-gin  in  17y;i  bad  in- 
cixaijcJ  the  i.x|i«irt  of  eotloii  fmin  18y.31(j  pouiidy  in 
1791  tor.;},944,4.'iy  j'ouiuls  in  l^oT.  lia'i  nia.lc  slavedabor 
profitable  in  the  cotton  States  and  slave-breeding  jirofit- 
able  in  the  iKirder  States,  and  had  changed  the  whole 
temper  of  the  South  on  this  subject.  In  1800,  in  Ckm* 
gresa,  Early  of  Georgia  could  say,  "I  will  tell  tbe 
truth :  a  larjL'c  msyority  of  pcojilc  in  the  Southern  States 
do  not  consider  slavery  even  an  evil.    I^el  gentlemen 

fro  and  tmvt  l  in  that  (quarter  of  tbe  I  nion  aii'l  they  will 
ind  this  to  be  the  tact.  "  In  the  tullowiiig  year  the 
abolition  societies  became  discouraged,  made  their  na- 
tional meetings  triennial,  anil  soon  (  eased  to  meet  alto- 
gether. The  slight  remaining  abolition  sentiment  took 
up  the  Colonisation  Sodety,  founded  in  1816,  with  the 
design,  in  the  North,  to  assist  in  abolishing  slavery  hy 
colonizing  free  blai  ks  in  Afrii  a.  ami  in  the  Bovtll,  tO 
rid  the  countr)'  of  troublt*oiu«i  Irttduien. 

Fur  tbe  colonial  history  of  slavery  and  attonipts  at  its 
abolition  soe  fi  Bancroft's  I'nitfd  Statet,  413-413 ;  Clarknon's 
Uintoty  of  the  A'tolition  of  the  fHare-Tratle,  Wf;  Hildrelh's 
Denpotitm  IN  America,  177-25,3;  H.  Sherniaii'K  }>laietry  in  the 
Vnitrd  Slates;  Moore's  Slarriy  in  MiUMieMuitftt* :  Hettle'l 
SInrerg  in  I'fnHKi/lrania  ;  OiMMU-H'ii  Slarery  and  AHti-.^tarerg ; 
I  JonraaU  of  Conftre**,  'H,  307  i  1774-70). 

For  tho  "gruduttl-aljolition"  period,  17SO-1830,  sec  Hi)- 
dreth  and  (joodell,  above  cited  ;  Livemiore's  Opiniun*  of 
the  Foundfrii  of  thr  Rrpnh^ic  nn  Sfircri  1  Wt!son''«  I'inr  md 
Fan  of  the  SUirr  I'tiu  rr  ;  1  Vnti  Hoist's  Cilnl  Sl,it,;  l.al./v's 

translatirm  I,  :;ir-'- li*^-^ :  tlie  authoriliefi  cUv<l  in  Vmi  Hoist's 
Doteii;  .S1<K  kwi  U's  Ilmtory  of  Liberia;  and  thv  v<ilii!rii>.  of 
tbe  Afriatu  Repository,  the  organ  of  the  ColuuLieatiou  Bo- 


of  Soutlu  rt 


to  allow  it.  Indeed,  the  tan^uai-M 
W.i»hinBton.  JeflTenfon,  M,n.sun.  nnil  oiIkts  —  w.us  far 
sfr.iiL'ir  than  tiuit  <■!'  North'Tutni  on  these  points; 
an  i  it  s.^eMis  to  have  iieen  honest,  though  South  Caro- 
liii  k  |> <<liti<  i  iiiH  alleged  that  Virginia,  having  supolied 
herself  with  slaves,  desired  tn  alsiliiiih  the  foreign  slave- 
trade  only  in  order  to  becouie  a  .shive*breeding  gnmnd 
for  other  States.  But  eveiywhera  the  resiMxrt  fi»r  vested 
pmperty  riiihts  made  the  idea  of  *'  gradual  abolition  " 
the  oontrollirii.'  jiriin  ijile  tur  some  iiirty  years.  The 
State  conslitutiMii  ut  \  •  rmunt  {uul  yet  iwluiitted  to  the 
Union]  in  1777,  ol'  Maimchusetts  in  1780,  and  of  New 
Uampebiie  in  1783,  aboliabed  slavery  j  and  gradual 
Vok.  L-a 


Until  ]'^*29--n  flic  abolition  idea  was  n'pn  srnfative 
of  a  .sentiment  only,  and  the  remarkable  chan^je  which 
tlieri  took  place  in  it  was  due  mainly  to  William  IJoyd 
GarriMin,  a  Massachusetts  printer  engapnl  with  Beiya- 
min  liundy  in  printing  a  "(rTadual-aUdition"  newspaper 
at  Baltimore.  Garrison  hrst  raised  tbe  cry  of  "  inime- 
diate"  aboHtion,  meaning  then'by  tbe  u.se  of  eveiy 
meaiLs  at  all  times  towanls  abolition  without  consolUng 
sla^'e-owner8.  He  seems  to  have  had  from  the  first  a 
rh'ar  pereeiitifin  of  the  ooriseriiirnccs  of  his  new  depart- 
urc.  lie  retunu-d  to  i^oston,  esiabli.HluHl  T/ie  LUifnv- 
^or  as  his  newspaper  ortran,  Jan.  I.  l^  il.  ami  the  New 
England  Anti  Slaverv  Si>ciety  a  year  later,  and  began 
a  fierce  and  successful  attack  upon  (be  ortbiKJox  ColOm* 
latton  Society.  1 1>  December.  1 an  abolition  conven- 
tion at  Philadeli>hia  formed  the  Ainerinin  Anti-Shveiy 
Society,  and  the  abolitioni-sts.  with  tbe  new  and  aggres- 
sive S!v'niti<*ancc  now  attached  to  their  name,  became  a 
cl.Ls.s  ot  nat  .>tiud  importance.  The  next  five  years  were 
their  i)erio<i  of  stonn  and  stress.  Throughout  the  South 
the  idea  of  "'gradual"  abolition  disappeare^l  in  an  in- 
stant ;  tbe  new  rdinsc  of  the  anti-shive{y  feeling  was  de- 
nounced as  insultinK  to  the  South  and  dangerous  ttt  the 
c<uitinuance  of  the  Union :  vmuds  w«ra  offered  for  the 
capture  of  prominent  ahoDtionista;  and  the  slave  laws 
Were  ina'Ie  inori^  rii-orouH  than  they  had  ever  been  Ijcfore. 
FroHi  this  time  the  st.ite  of  siege,  which  ceased  only  in 
1805,  became  the  rule  in  the  South.  In  the  North 
there  waa  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Southern 
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mdignatinn,  and  the  result  wus  a  lou^  series  ol'  mob- 
■ttaucB  on  abolition  meetings  and  violence  in  every 
torn.  Before  1840  these  in  irality  hid  ezhaafltedthem- 
Belves,  thouffh  they  never  oeMed  entnebr  nntii  1801.  | 

At  first  the  {Mjlitifiil  action  f)f"  the  awlitioiiists  vrn.s 
cmifiiiod  to  petitions  to  Conunsfi  liir  the  iilioliiion  of 
slavrn  in  th*'  l)i^t^ic^  of  (\iliiniliia.  IJi-vuiiil  tliis  Gar- 
rison and  his  radical  foUowers  did  not  dosia'  l*)  l'o,  for 
they  believed  the  Confltitation  \t»e]{'  to  l)o  a  "(-oveniint 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  on  acoount  of 
the  political  power  which  Blavc-owners  hod  obUuned 
under  it.  Thoy  reftued  to  vote,  hold  office,  or  recog- 
nize the  Oovemmcnt  as  having  any  authoritv  over  them ; 
they  attacked  the  national  church  orpanizations  :ls  snp- 
portere  nt'  slavery;  and  iti  every  pnluiiai  .sense  tiu-y 
were  a  law  unto  ihenisH^lves.  In  ls  ;'.i-lo  the  "politi- 
cal abolitionists.  '  who  considered  tlie  Constitution  in 
noaenec  a  pro-slavery  instrument ,  and  who  wished  to 
oae  Mid  not  defy  it  and  the  churches  in  thewiti-slaver}- 
wmk,  seceded  and  formed  the  "  Ameriosn  and  Fon;i^'n 
Anti-Slaverv  Society."  In  political  contests  they  took 
the  name  ot  the  "  Liberty  ijarty."  In  1839  they  nom- 
inattul  James  G.  Bimcy  ot"  New  York  and  F.  J.  Le- 
moync  of  Fenn.sylvania  for  Fresident  and  Vice-Fresi- 
deat,  but  iK>llcil  only  TUo'J  poimlar  vot<s,  inimily  in 
Western  York.  In  lb44,  substituiiuK  Thomas 
Uomt  of  Ohio  for  Lemoyne,  they  polled  62,30()  votes, 
lad  theoe,  beiog  taken  mostbr  mm  Oay'a  vote,  gave 
Polk  the  eleotonl  vote  'of  Ktm  Toilc  by  a  pliiralityj 
made  him  President,  an  !  sec^nred  the  annexation  td 
Tex!i8  and  the  addition  of  nearly  4()0,00<)  8<iuare  mile.s 
of  sl:n  i'  .-I'i!  to  the  United  Statoa.  This  wtartlini.'  n-sult 
ended  the  iiidcpe-ndcnt  action  of  the  Liberty  party  in 
national  p<;liticu. 

Hitherto  the  anti-ahtvery  feeling  had  been  regarded 
as  a  playthinff :  it  had  now  shown  itself  to  be  a  ik>8' 
sible  poViticaT  weapon,  and  skilful  hands  were  n^y 
to  wield  it  In  the  Northern  Democratic  party  there 
was  a  strong  anti-j*lavery  element  and  a  veteran  politi- 
cal leader.  Van  Buren.  and  both  had  been  ti<  teated  in 
the  Democrjitic  convention  of  1S44.  Alike  only  in  their 
common  defeat^  they  joined  forces  in  1848  to  avenge  it^ 
and  the  Libertv  pular  snhsided  into  the  motley  host 
The  whole  took  the  name  of  the  Fbke-Soil  Fabit 
(see  that  tide).  Even  after  its  defeat  by  the  compro- 
mise of  1850,  Free-Soilors.  sueh  as  Sumner.  Chase,  and 
Hale,  were  sent  to  Congre,s.s  by  coalitions  of  Dcmtjorats 
and  Free-Soilers,  and  tliese  fell  into  the  Republican 
party  on  its  appearance  in  I '^">  I  ,")'».  But  throughout 
these  mutations  the  abolitiim  n mained  in,  but  not 
o^  whatever  piu-ty  they  j(»iued.  To  them  the  esHontial 
ohjeet  in  view  was  not  so  much  the  exclusion  of  »laver>' 
from  the  Territories,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Furtive  Slave 
law,  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  only  j)re.sent  means  lu  thi.s  end  wjix  a  con- 
stant Jissifitain  e  of  fugitive  .slaves  to  e.>caj>e  to  Canada 
throuvdi  the  '  un<ler>.'n)und  pailn>ad,"  a  series  of  .Na- 
tions in  private  houst*  in  which  the  fugitives  were  fed, 
dothed,  and  provided  with  concealment  and  informa- 
tion. In  the  Kansas  difficuiliea  of  18&5-58  the  aboli- 
tionist fhellngr  took  the  semi-wariike  shape  of  arming 
intending  innnitrrant-s ;  and  in  October,  IS-W,  it  went 
to  the  extremity  of  aidinir  John  Brown  in  his  attempted 
slave  in.surrc*nion  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  nuthoritii'S  for  tliis  jwriiwl  fire  still  Wil-i^mri  and 
GixnIcU'*  Works.  aUiivc  citi'd;  \>  Von  Hidst-  '  '  >7.i^«, 
80-147,  aiul  .3:  ."><;3  .'(^T  ;  ami  1  GriiU  y'.i  Amirudn  i.'iiu'iul. 
A  Very  iuti  ri'st in;;  « ork  is  May's  I'rcnUectioii.' of  mir  Auli- 
BUnfry  <  on  rfi, ,'.  irom  whii'li  WiNmi  fti)i\  Ori'clfy  liuvr  ilriiwu. 
SeeaH'i  hujniry  into  Ihf  I'luwii-trr  of  Ihr  l'o!uiti:iititm 

f^ociefy  aii'l  MitffUanemin  Writings  on  Slitrcnj :  (jarrisiiti's 
Hpffflf' :  .loluison's  f.ife  of  W'illiiim  IJoi/tl  Unrrifoii;  Knilli- 
iniiliatu's*  Li  fe  of  Gerrit  ^milh;  Lovcjoy's  Li  fe  of  I.orrjutf  ; 
ILiftorij  of  /"rdxxyi'r'i'.i'f  II'iU :  Tajipuii's  Life  of  Tuppoii  ; 
Btiir*  Vni}'-rfiro  (ud  L'niliititil ;  Kcilpatll'H  Life  of  Joh>i  Hi  tnrn  ; 
Oidtli lice's  lliilnr'i  of  the  Kehelliun ;  1  Drain  r's  riH7  Wnr  in 
Amrrioi,  :  yifljior'.s  Impemliiiii  (Vim.*  in  the  South; 

Oairin  s's  Slm  e  I'mrer  ;  and  Cobb's  JMorient  Skelfh  of  Hla- 
very.  For  thu  variuu.s  Kliades  of  auti-abolitinn  fc«Hng  ace 
Loafs  Oriffm  «f  Ite  LaU  War;  Fowler's  AcMsmI  CMra- 


r^rjiv,-  4  Tucker's  fniteil  fHatn,  iOH-^.TJ ;  BuchaiMn't  Ad- 
mini'trutiun,  0  ;  Harris's  Politicnl  Contliet  in  America,  (j7- 
s.!;  I'  .lkirJ  s  Ijott  CiiMe,  54-64 ;  2  Stephens's  War  B<tvte» 
the  suitrj.  J7  ur2;  iCUhotto'S  IPM*, 640-078 (his ^eeeh  of 

March  4,  IA'jOj. 

In  the  Federal  Convention.  Aug.  21,  1787,  Luther 
Martin  nf  .Maryland,  in  .•j.skiiii,'  for  a  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade,  gave  as  a  reason  that  "slaves  weakened 
one  part  of  the  Union,  which  the  other  paitoweio  bound 
to  protect ;  the  nrivUeee  of  importing  them  was  there* 
Ihre  nnreasonable."  And  in  a  passionate  Boeech  the 
next  day  on  "this  infernal  traffic "  George  Mason  of 
Virginia  spoke  thus  strongly:  "Tlic  evil  of  having 
slaves  wiw  experienced  during  the  late  war.  Had  slaves 
fjeen  treated  iw  they  might  have  been  by  the  enemy, 
they  would  lu»vc  pDvcd  dangerous  instniments  in  their 
hands;  but  their  folly  dealt  by  the  .^lavcH  as  it  did  by 
the  Tories."  He  mentioned  the  dangerous  insurrec- 
tions of  the  slavea  in  Gieeoeand  Sksily,  and  the  insliiMy 
lions  given  by  Cromwdl  to  the  eomminionen  sent  to 
Virginia,  to  arm  the  servants  and  slaves  in  cm.^c  otluT 
means  of  obtaining  its  subnii.s.si(in  t^huidd  iail.  In  an 
intenilcii  8|)eoch  in  February,  and  in  another  dc- 
livere<l  April  14,  1842,  John  Quinev  .Vdams  had  fully 
develop  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  a 
case  ot  military  necessity  arising  either  under  foidgn 
invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  to  emancipate  negro 
I  fihives.  This  inherent  weakness  of  a  slaveholding  ooltt* 
munity  in  war  was  forjrotten  by  both  parties  in  1861. 
Eleven  !*laveholding  States  h»'eede<l  in  defiance  of  all 
the  po.-vsiljle  cviU  uf  war;  and  in  July.  iStij,  Congress 
almo.st  unanimously  rfS<il\eil  lliat  ihv  war  ";i.s  not  pn«fiC- 
cutcd  with  any  purpose  of  intertierins  with  the  "estab- 
lished institofioM*'  of  the  seeeding  states^  and  that  it 
ou^ht  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  supremacy  of  the  Oonali- 
ttition  and  the  laws  and  the  p4^n>etuity  of  the  Union 
were  scctircil.  But  it  was  incvUablc  that  a  continuance 
of  the  war  should  residt  in  an  attack  on  t>lavcrj',  sooner 
or  later,  for  no  iM  lliLii  nut  will  willinidv  fnrht  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  it  Little  by  little  the  process  went 
on,  throngh  the  socoessive  stages  of  contis(»ting  the 
property  in  slaves  employed  against  the  Oovcrtiment,  for- 
bidaing  the  amiy  to  return  fugitive  slaves,  alwlishing  sla- 
very in  the  Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
antf  authorising  the  employment  of  negro  soldien*.  up  to 
the  Emancipation  FnHamation.  Two  sulxtrdiii.iir  i.'cti- 
eral.s.  Fremont  in  Miiisouri  and  Hunter  in  ."^outli  Can)- 
lina,  had  alreaily  if*.sued  priH'lainaiions abolisliini'  .slavery 
within  their  fields  of  etimmand,  but  their  action  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  Fresident.  whose  6p«>cial  desire  was  fiff 
compensated  abolition.  In  December,  1862,  he  pro- 
]ioBed  to  CbnpesB  three  constitutional  amendments,  to 
compensate  St^ttes  which  should  abolish  slavery  before 
the  year  I'.HMl.  and  to  cohinize  free  negroes  out  of  the 
coiiiilr>  ;  liut  these  were  not  considered.  Gnulual  abo- 
lition, liowcver,  wius  niade  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
West  Virginia  in  18r»2and  Mi.s,souri  in  I  SO.'-I,  and  imme- 
diate abolition  in  the  ntn.'-iitution  of  Marjland  in  1M)4. 

President  Lincoln  ^  pn  liminar^'  proclamation  of  Sept. 
22,  18C^  and  hia  final  prodamation  of  Jan  1, 1863,  pur- 
ported to  abolish  slavery  in  the  seceding  States,  cxocpt- 

the  tliirtt  ( II  jKirishcM  oi"  LoniHlaiia  and  the  ^even 
Counties  uf  \'irL'inia  tlu  ii  within  llic  I'liion  lines.  Hut 
the  dilht'ulty.  by  rt-ason  of  wliitli  the  \alidily  oi'  the 
proclamation  has  Ixxn  severely  <  ritici.«ed.  is  that  in  tlic 
pjXN.'ifiod  teiritory  Fresident  Lincoln  had  no  constitu^ 
tional  power  as  President,  and  no  physical  power  as 
commander-in-ehief,  to  free  a  single  slave.  Tlie  dif- 
fieulty  may  be  avoided,  however,  by  considering  the  final 
pnK-lamation  as  a  mere  ride  of  action  for  Federal  com- 
mandei^'.  anil  a.s  taking  effect  in  future  as  (lie  Federal 
line.s  .should  advatu-e  ;  and  this  was  j>rol'al>ly  ilie  .■x^iisc 
in  which  its  author  intended  it.  Thv  advance  of  the 
Fcileral  annies  an<l  the  Stale  action  above  relcrrcd  to 
lia>i  pnietieallv  aUilitfhcd  .slaver>' eveiywhcre  exit-pt  in 
Kentucky  and  Delaware  when  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstitntion,  whidi  had  been  prop<k.sed  by 
Congress,  April  8,  1864,  in  the  Senate,  and  Jan.  31, 
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1865,  in  the  House,  was  ratified  by  thirty-one  of  the 
thirty-fiix  States,  and  declared  in  force  Dec.  18,  IRfi.'i. 
The  purpos*'  uf  the  Li/frn/or  ami  the  Aniori'  an  Anti- 
81aver>"  S»x-iety  was  ihxia  aiKunpliiiheil  by  the  wurkiiira 
of  the  very  Constitution  which  they  hiul  (Icflun-d  to  be 
A  covenant  witli  death  and  an  a^'reenieiit  with  liell. 

WiUon  and  (  irrt  U  v  nrr  still  the  chi<  f  anthoritifs  for  this 
per'.-l,  I'll!  :i  \i  r\  ii-.t  t'i:i  (■•iinpilatioii  is  Wilson's  A)iti-SUl- 
tert)  Mr-itr'-iirfii  in  ('angrr<i,  L^il-Hfi.  S«-(!  hIko  Mcrhrrson's 
J\>liltral  IlUlury  of  thf  KeMtion  ;  12,  13  l  uited  F!tale»  Siulutes 
at  L<ir(;c,  and  the  OCTS  titles  ia  Bartlett'a  LUeratorf  of  the 
Bthellion.  tnoMt  of  thi>m  relating,  AlMCUy  or  indin  rtly,  to 
the  abolitionist  movement.  (a.  j.) 

ABOMASUM,  the  last  division  of  the  atomach  of  a 
J  ramhuuit,  which  has  at  least  three  com  j>art- 
p.  ss  Am!  ments,  and  usually  four.   The  stomach  of 

«l  <P-  51  any  tynical  ruminant,  as  an  ox  or  sheep,  is 
"  *^  '  div  isililf  into  two  principal  part.s,  cardiac  and 
pyli'ric,  each  of  whi<  h  is  airam  divisible  into  two.  The 
extreme  cardiac  end  of  tlic  cardiac  part  \»  dil:ito<l  into 
an  enormous  8a(^  of  irremdar  fonu.  the  rumen  or  paunch, 
wkieh  cmnmnnieatcs  with  the  second  cardisu;  subdivis- 
ion, much  onaUer.  called  the  rOiaJitm  or  honeycomb. 
The  mucous  memDnme  of  the  rumen  is  ranted  to  a  Tasi 
number  of  close-set  nqiill.e.  \vliilr  tliat  of  the  reticulum 
is  thrown  into  uiuhituduiuus  cnwaed  folds  enclustng 


ftmnaeb  of  atyplflal  nmlaaat  (dieep)    or,  cBflonhiiini!<. cntprliik' 
,  cnrdlni-'  portion  of  lloiiuirh  ;  rti,  nimen ;  rW.  rftlculiim :  j/» 
jr-ii]\.  riiim;  a.abomasnin:  (/»,  duodvnuni,  the  inlt.'tliif  l«  Kill 
at  the  pyloite  axtraBkitj  of  the  abonuuum.  (>Ul«r  Uux 

many  polvgonal  celb.  These  two  cardiac  portions  arc 
eaten  under  the  name  of  "  tripe. "  The  reticulum  com- 
municates by  a  narrow  aperture  with  the  j^iUerhun,  or 
first  pyloric  subdivision,  the  mucous  membrane  ol  which 
is  thn»wn  into  nuuKTuns  folds  of  sufficient  extent  to 
reach  nearly  across  it,H  cavity,  which  latter  is  thus  con- 
verted into  a  set  of  l  arillcl  lamella*  with  intervcninp 
cletls.  When  ctit  1.  l.wif^-.  the  lamellaj  fall  apart 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  wbenoe  the  bntchen'  term 
*'maoyplies,"  and  the fimctfiil  mune  **i)ealteiTTun,"  or 

hymn  l>iH>k,"  of  aDatomista.  The  fourth  c(iiii]iart- 
uient  <if  the  htoniaeh,  being  the  second  pyloric  subdi- 
vi>ion,  is  the  iih'umixiiiii,  or  rennet,  comparatively  long 
and  naiTuw.  witli  a  f*ifi,  glandular,  higldy-vaseular  mu- 
cous niembnine,  in  but  few  longitudinal  fold.s;  thus  of 
an  entirely  diflVrent  character  from  that  of  the  other 
three  portioiis  of  the  stomach,  and  completing  the 
ebymificaiion  of  the  food.  (K.  c.) 

ABOUT,  Edmond  Fr.\n'9oi9  Valentin,  French 
noveli.-it.  dnimatist.  and  T>hilot*<>pher,  Ixtm  at  Dieuze. 
Feb.  J 4.  1S2S.  He  stuuicd  with  unusual  success  at 
the  CoUe-je  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  1.S48  took  the  prize 
of  honor  in,  the  course  of  philosophy.  He  then  en- 
tered the  Keole  Normale,  fromwliieh.  in  ls.'>l,  he  was 
tnnsferrcd  to  the  French  School  at  Athens.  Wlule 
in  ^Greece  he  publtdi^  hw  Ttlttnd  of  Etjina  ("  L'Tle 
d'Kirina"'.  which  npfieand  in  T'liris  in  l^M.  With 
the  luati  ruil^  uuia.s'icd  then;  lie  i.s-^iied  in  IS.'),'*  his  Can- 
Umporiiij  ilf'.f  ; '  I,a  (ire<"c  conteiii|>oraine  ").  This 
was  afterwards  printed  in  the  "Kailway  Libnu>'"  and 
toMMfaited  into  aevenl  hngoagM.  HIb  aeveritgr  in  this 


work  towards  Greece  and  her  people  amounts  to  ahUML 

and  we  have  the  first-fniits  of  a  jKiletuic  disposition  ana 
a  shiirp  pen  disjilayed  in  bis  later  wrnks.  In  the  Re- 
vue <if»  Ifni.r  Moiidcs  appeared  his  Tnlln.  a  book  of  an 
autobiotnraphic  character,  and  althnnirh  be  took  care 
to  say  that  it  was  suggested  by  an  ilalian  work  called 
ViUon'a  Savorellij  the  critics,  who  wen  ^ad  of  an  op- 
poirtimitir  to  j^unish  this  firee-laiioe,  aeoned  him  of 
shameful  pla^arism.  He  wss  thenceforth  confronted 
by  enemies  whom  he  was  bold  in  Tiieetinc.  Tn  IS.'iPi  he 
wrote  ;i  I  I iriieily  ealleil  (,'i/i/li'ri/,  whii  li  eneiiimtered  HUeh 
a  storm  iil'iii>|iii-:tioii  that,  after  two  represent  at  ion. s,  it 
was  withdrawn  tn»m  the  stage.  But  nia  pen  was  not 
paralvzed.  In  the  same  year  he  produeM  the  novel 
Let  Manama  de  Faru,  and,  gaining  admission  into  the 
columns  of  Figaro,  he  was  reiy  bold  in  his  retorts  upon 
his  detractoni.  He  wrote  under  the  nomjs-dr-pfuine 
of  Valentin  dc  Quevillv  and  Vicomte  de  Qui^villy.  In 
the  ftuUhton  of  the  Mimil- m  lie  issued  g4)iiie  of  hi.s 
lifiit  novels :  Rot  dex  .\l<tiit<t;/iies  (iMStij,  U'viimine 
1 1  s  '»T),  La  EcJi'ixsr.s  de  Maitre  Pierre  (1X57),  IVente  et 
(Jitarniite  (l858i,  and  Nos  Artista  an  Safmi.  After 
a  residence  in  Rome  he  published  the  work  )>y  whidi 
he  is  best  known  out  of  FnUMSi  called  The  Roiium 
Qurntion  ("  Iji  Question  romatne*'),  which,  if  parti- 
san in  its  nature,  wa.^  tiim  ly  and  instnictive.  In  the 
journal  calle<l  //'  Opitiimi  yiiHnnnh:  he  wrote  a  spirited 
Heries  entitled  "  lA  iters  of  a  VoMii<r  Man  to  his  Cousin 
Madeline,"  and  a  ehort  play,  Rist  lte ;  ur.  The  Miliums 
of  the MoMorde.  His  more  ambitious  drama,  entitled 
uaeUaa,  was  fnoduoed  at  the  Odton  in  1862,  but  failed 
of  soocees  through  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies, 
literarj',  relitMou-s,  and  political :  on  this  account,  how- 
ever, if  wa-s  well  received  in  the  provincial  towns,  and 
contributed  to  llic  author's  reputation.  In  l.^fiO  he 
pnjduccd  a  iHjlitical  paper  entitled  The  Nno  Map 
of  Europe  and  of  l^nusja  ("La  Nouvelle  Carte  d'Ea> 
njpe  ct  dc  Pnissc");  in  1861,  Ces  Coquins  dWf/mU 
df  Chaiii/e,  L' Uomme  d  V  Oreille  casaie.  Lc  Nrz  d'un 
Notaire;  m  1862,  LeGudeM.  Qutrin.  Then  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  from  1862  to  1869,  Maddon,  Det- 
tii^nx  Tjfttrin  d'un  hfin  Jnine  Homme,  Le  Protjrht,  La 
Vii  Uh  RtH/ir.  Li  Miiri  iw])n'ni,  IjP  MnnfUix  de  Ixtnjftxe, 
I 'n  iisi-rirx  12  vols,  t,  L'  Infinite,  Jjis.  Mnruiijix  di-  Prn- 
n'nrr,  L' A  B  ij  du  TritraiUcur,  a  jHipular  manual  of 
jMilitical  eoonomjr ;  Le  Fellah,  souvenirs  of  Kjsypt.  Em- 
ployed on  the  kteraiy  staff  of  the  (iauUm  in  1868,  he 
became  soon  afierone  of  the  editors  of  Le  Soir,  and  as 
a  sj>et;ial  reporter  in  the  field  duriuL'  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  he  confronted  hardshijis  and  tl.aiijjcrs  with  the 
armies.  On  the  conclu.sion  of  the  war  he  csnou.sed  the 
cause  of  the  Republic,  and  wa.>»  ardent  in  nis  attach- 
ment to  Thiers.  lie  wius  arre.^ted  in  Alsace  bv  the  (ier- 
man  Government  in  1872  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son against  the  German  emjieror,  but  on  international 
groonds  he  was  liberated  without  trial  A  few  weeks 
after  he  inned  his  Alxaee,  which  overflows  with  JFVench 
]iatriotism.  With  the  er)l]alN)ration  of  M.  de  Najac  he 
prodiK  ed  luiincrous  dratna.s.  not  of  iut  much  interest  as 
iiis  other  works.  In  Is.jS  he  had  been  dworated  with 
the  riblH)n  of  the  Lesion  of  Honor,  of  which  he  was 
made  an  officer  in  lHti7.  In  1.h70  he  wxh  a  candidate 
for  memlHjrship  in  the  French  Academy;  there  were 
two  vacancies,  but  the  op|)osition  was  strong,  and  he 
failed  for  both.^  He  had  married,  in  is46,  Slademoi- 
selle  de  Giiillerville  of  Roncberulles,  near  Kouen.  .Many 
of  his  i)olitical  works  and  novels  nave  been  tran-iated 
into  Eni.'li.sh.  (h.  c.  I 

ABRAHAMSON.  Wr.RNERllAN.sFRKi.v.iiiK  (1744- 
l^srj),  a  Danish  author,  was  bom  \yr\\  ID,  1744,  in 
Schleswig.  His  worksoom^rise  historical,  a?Mhctic,  and 
critical  essays,  Bunie  invcstiiprtkmBf  and  tianslations  of 
.sncraa  He  poblished,  nith  Itthhok  and  Nycnip,  five 
volumes  of  Danish  medi.Tval  ballads.  He  also  wrote 
original  jmems  an<l  popular  .sunsrs,  and  took  jtart  in  the 
prejaratioii  ot'  the  flaiiish  hymn-book.  His  works  are 
all  imbued  with  a  patriotic  spirit.  He  died  at  Copoa- 
hagen,  Sefit  22, 1812. 
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ABSENTEEISM-ACADBMIES  OF  SCIENCE. 


ABSENTEEISM  in  the  Uvine  at  a  dUtanoe  from 
4HW*a  MtatCB.  Public  opinion  ino  oommon  feeling  al- 
mj*  liAve  legarded  the  prectioe  a«  pernicious  to  the 
estate  and  the  oountrv  whose  revenues  arc  consumed 
at  a  distance.  ButJ.*R.  Mi  ('uH(Krh  and  other  English 
economijrt*  jwrwived  tluit  t\\\>  t'eflinn  'n  conflict  with 
till'  iiniiiusiliun  iil'tlu'  i'<'<iiiii!)ii.'-t>.  tluit  llir  ^.'Oiii'nd  wcl- 
iime  la  best  oetumi  ihruujjh  each  individuul  lolbwinc 
the  bent  of  his  own  iiM^oalion  aad  doing  as  he  will 
mih  what  ia  his  own. 

The  qaefltion  is  imiioilaiit  chiefly  in  its  bearings  on  the 
controversy  on  free  tradei  Mr.  McCnttocbi  treating  of 
Ireland,  maintains  that  the  T«ndent  landlora  exchanges 
his  incouie  for  Irish  coiuiuoditics  or  their  t<|uivalent, 
bringing  them  into  his  house  in  Ireland  and  consuming 
them  there:  the  altsentee  landlonl  also,  through  the 
meruhantii  who  funibb  him  with  bills,  exchanges  his 
inoome  for  Irish  oommoditieB,  which,  or  their  equiva- 
lenta,  he  brings  into  or  eoneumes  in  liis  house  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris.  "  It  is  never,  in  short,  by  H4!niling  iibroad 
ivv.  riuc,  but  by  sendin.L'  abroad  tiipital,  that  nations 
iiiirtoverished."  ".Should  absentees  n!turn,  there 
wwiil  i  111'  in  im  n  ;ised  deniiinil  for  eommoJities  orlaUtr 
\Mii\  to  the  exuni  of  three  or  four  milliuna  sterUnj:; 
but  that  would  bt;  bahuiced  hf  an  equal  ^aunutioin  in 
the  foieigu  market." 

In  diecu.si»ing  these  statomentakt  us  a.^siuue,  for  con- 
venience, that  thti  rants  of  eatatcfl  owned  in  Ireland  by 
abn»nteo  landlords  are  four  millionB  sterling,  and  the 
viiliir  (if  tin  1  n>i>s  on  those  estates  twi-ntv  millions  ster- 
liii'.'  This  \s>,nh\  Imve  to  tlie  tenants  sixteen  millions 
Ntfrriiiii  to  icu  ir  l  them  for  their  liilior  ami  t"  (lay  the 
inUiPmt  <'ii  iliu  c-apitui  they  have  invested  in  tarmlng. 
If  the  iiifii  hants  who  furnish  the  landlords  with  bills 
expend  the  tbtir  millions  in  the  purchafiC  and  export 
of  raw  produce,  the  efTect  will  be  the  same  as  though 
one-fill  n  of  the  erovi  had  been  e-xported,  and,  so  far  as 
the  itidiislni-  of  Ireland  is  conoemed,  this  fifth  might 
a>  \v».-ll  liavc  ItccH  buni>'<i.  Nn  ;iilv;mUi,L't'  is  (lori\c-i! 
l'ri>Ui  il  bv  either  Irish  ai[>ilai  or  lrif*b  labor.  Hoth 
must  confine  their  gains  to  the  remaining  four-lilili!!:. 
The  countr}-  from  the  stiirt  will  be  the  jKiorer  by  the 
four  millions  sterling  it  might  have  used  in  home  oon- 
snmptiun.  It  will  not  become  poorer  and  poorer  m 
loan  as  the  rente  are  not  nuseo ;  it  will  be  poor  at  a 
fijCL-l  rate. 

If  tho  landlonls  and  their  families,  while  liviuM  in 
idleness,  oonsumtHl  just  thisshaic  nt  tla-  Iri.-h  harvests 
as  fotxi,  it  might  be  a.  matter  ot  iiKiitlttciite  whether 
tliey  did  this  at  home  or  abroad.  But,  in  fact,  their 
fourth  ia  ^-onverted  into  money  which  i)ay8  tor  the 
services  of  a  \  aMt  variety  of  pcrwins  and  in  buyinjr  a 
peat  nund»er  of  material  objects  other  than  food.  Tlu- 
laiidlords,  therefore,  in  using  these  articles  and  employ 
ing  these  ^  oxehide  the  i>.^(  nf       n .niiuuiuty 

fnmi  the  enjoyuicnt  of  less  than  mii  tuurth  tin:  value 
of  their  rents — from  no  more,  imld  il.  than  the  valm- 
of  the  raw  material  which  cnt».TB  into  the  commtKlit  <  s 
th^  consume.  The  nst — three-fourths  or  muri'  — 
pays  for  aervioea  iu  the  production  of  elaborated  «uui- 
moditiea  or  direct  services. 

Resident  laii'Il  tr  ls.  eotiMiming  their  rmts  in  Ireland, 
procure  the  wm  kiuL'  up  of  their  fo'w  mill. i  ns  ht^'rlinj; 
of  raw  i-(iiiiinii<iinr>  iiii.i  tiir.-ln  il  ]irii'hi..ts  nf  i.^r  aUT 
value,  »ay  i  ii  ht  milhous  sterling.  Ol  this  Mun.  M  Vti\ 
millions  Ht«.iliu.:  or  more  go  to  the  stipiH  it  nt'  other 
classes,  lint  with  laiidloi^ls  noii-nsident  the  whole 
amount  of  raw  material  paid  in  rent  is  lost  to  the  coun- 
try by  its  exportation  in  that  condition.  Were  the  ex- 
{lort  one  ot  finished  commodities,  one-half  of  their 
value  rcpn'sents  nayment  for  lalK)r  and  eai  iiai  -x- 
]>cnded  in  their  elaBoration,  and  this  half  will  1m  rx- 
pcnded  on  other  products,  half  of  it  going  for  th«  jiay 
meut  of  labor  and  capital,  and  so  on.  The  export  of 
finished  producta  means  the  creation  of  an  effective 
deniaiMl  w  other  prodocta  within  the  oountiy,  and  the 
torn  di«  export  the  gnater  the  demand.  That  of  raw 
IwodiMtfl  miulla  in  wo  sudi  advantage. 


When  it  ia  said  that  nations  grow  poorer  only  by  the 
export  of  capital,  and  not  by  sending  abroad  their  rer- 
enue,  the  true  nature  of  national  wealth  is  ignored— 
that  wealth  is  not  mcamired  by  the  exehaageahle  valoe 

of  a  nation's  property,  but  by  its  power  to  command 
the  necessaries,  c^mveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and 
i.s  nil  asured  by  the  jwjWit  t<>  riiii.sniiu-.  That  power 
stiiitiU  in  close  and  immediate  reialiun  i<>  tlu  interior 
development  of  ))roductive  industry  sutd  ^hn  growth 
of  the  power  of  association  among  the  i>eople. 

That  the  indirect  effects  of  a  landlord's  residence  are 
beneficial  is  eonoeded  even  by  those  who  defend  the  eco- 
nomic thens  we  have  been  disproving.  It  is  admit  led 
that  his  higher  standard  of  l  umr'ni.  liis  >ti|.<  rior  iiiii  I 
ligeoce,  hit*  example  of  improveua-nt,  his  pulilic  ,-]  .ii  n. 
may  Ik'  liiL'hly  ii.-cful ;  and  he  has  social  opiiortuiiificN 
of  exeitiiiu  compi^lition  in  the  best  direction.  Tiie  ex- 
istemt?  of  a  landlord  class  is  lieneficial  to  society  partly 
for  tltcsc  reasona;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
practi«  c  of  non-reflidence  has  created  a  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  dass  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. 

In  this  discussion  Wi  !iav<  assumed  that  n-i  lrnce 
imphcs  the  consumption  ol  native  pnxJncts  eialioratcd 
by  native  labor.  If  the  Ibur  millions  sterling  arc  s]>eiit 
in  British  or  Fri'nch  products  iniiKirte<J  into  Ireland, 
the  country  derives  no  more  benefit  fn»m  them  than 
if  its  landlords  had  chosen  to  live  in  LAndon  or  f^oris. 
Here  it  is  that  defence  of  abeenteeiam  coincides  with 
the  thcnry  (if  free  trrnlr.  Tn  Trcland,  tn  recur  to  our 
example,  this  is  umIilii  iiilv  inic.  Thf  country  is  sup- 
plied with  liiaiiufaciini frtna  i  \  i  ry  (  nrner  of  Europe, 
especially  from  England,  but  ha^  almost  none  of  its 
own.  The  benefits  which  its  people  would  derive  from 
the  superior  tastea  and  the  higher  ideas  of  comfort 
among  ita  wealthier  claases  are  not  attained.  Popular 
inatinct  stamps  the  landlords  as  a  useless  excrescence, 
and  ^ropoties  to  rid  the  country  of  those  from  whose 
supenor  culture  it  might  draive  great  indirect  benefita. 

(O.  B.  D. ) 

.MJSdLOX,  .Toii.N,  an  English  artist,  was  lioni  in 
ISl.'j.  lie  began  as  a  miniature-painter,  but  alKuit 
]S'M'>,  after  having  .studied  for  some  time  at  Paris,  be 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  watcrnxilor  fiainting.  He, 
has  liecn  an  active  member  of  the  Now  Water-Color 
.""^i  N'irty  atl'l  iif  thr  Tli•^( It  ute  of  Painters  in  Wa?iT-ro|<>rs, 
ami  has  Ircijiu'm ly  cxhiliiled  at  the  British  liihtiiution 
ami  at  tin-  l'i>>al  Ai  a<lciii\'.  .Misolon's  works  are  ex- 
cellent representatives  of  ibut  tendency  in  English  art 
which  Tame  condemns,  or  at  louit  disparageii,  with  the 
word  "  literaiy."  Nearly  all  his  best  pictures  are  rep- 
resentations of  incidents  described  by  popular  authon, 
or  are  of  lliat  anecdotal  character  which  app<>uls  to 
the  sjx^'tatnr  s  knowledge  nf  the  comuiotiplaccs  i>f  life 
rather  than  to  his  apjircciation  dT  its  n  tit  :d  moments. 
His  works  are  usually  pleasing  iu  matter  and  in  manner, 
iiihi  ihry  arc  I'nuik  and  honest  .statciuent.s  ol"  their  sub- 
j<  <  (s,  \s  hicli  suggest  nothing  more  than  they  tell  iu  a 
laii^iia.uu  that  all  can  readily  understand.  Among  his 
I  bei^kuown  Dtctures  msy  be  mentioned  The  Viear  nf 
Wa1cH!Hd,  Joan  of  Aw.  The  Field  of  the  Ckrth  of  tJold, 

The  Fit-4  Night  in  a  ('iiiivnit,  Capt.iiii  Mm-licath  Bo- 
I  trayioj^'  his  ^^ist^c.ss.  Thiva  hng  the  Nec<ile,  The  Court- 
.  ship  of  Miles  Staiidish.  The  (.'oiirtship  of  <  lainslxiMutb, 
Iltinie.  The  Missal,  Pacing  the  ijti>rm,  l{ea<ly  liir  the 
Ball,  Rescue  of  8t.  Arthur  and  Miss  Wartloiir,  and 
Alter  a  Walk  to  Ldiugton.  (w.  j.  c,  jr.  ) 

ACADEMIES  OK  SCIENCE  of  Ameiuca.  In 
.s«e  Vol  I.  treating  of  Aoaerican  acientifie  institutions  a 
j  p.  07  Am!  brief  alltwion  to  the  risie  and  progress  of 
I  ^^nied)'^  ."w-ieiice  in  th.  Wi  stern  heniisjdicri>  may  not 
I  "    l)c  undc.sirahlo.    American  sciein  v  is  chiefly 

confined  to  the  United  States,  tho  il  Ii  Caii  i  l a  li  is  .it' 
late  years  shown  same  comiueiidabie  :Mtiviiy  iu  this 
dinxtion.  There  are  museums  and  academies  of 
acienoe  in  the  principal  oities  of  Spanish  America,  as 
Mexico,  Bvenos  Ayraa,  etc..  and  printed  results  of 
their  ohsavations  sve  isnied  by  the  Onivenitjr  of  Chili, 
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Ulxtrs  were  wholly  l']iin»jK>:in 
Tlie  discovfries,  tlic  theories,  and  tin-  ai  ti\e  i>r^;an- 


the  Argentine  Scientific  Society  of  Buenos  Ajtqs,  the 
Mfxit-an  Society  of  Natural  iIi«tory,  etc,  yet  thcee 
rati  s  an-cly  rlaiiii  to  rival  tlio  s<  ifiitin<'  pnxluftions  of 
thf  I  Juiti  ii  SiaK'.s'  institutions.    These  latter  have  U'en, 

until  r  titly.  confined  to  the  older  seaboard  cities,  hut 

culture  in  this  dirc'ction  is  now  spreading  through  all 
the  States,  and  each  uf  the  lurirc  cities  of  the  West  has 
its  young  but  ardent  and  rapidly  growing  academy  of 
■denee.  ^  In  many  of  tbe  smaller  towns  minor  a.<woeia- 
tions  exijit,  and  the  foundations  for  a  broad  and  lilHT.d 
cultun*  ill  the  lvno\Tle<li:e  of  the  faets  and  law-*  uf  Na- 
turi^  have  In-cn  di?eplv  laid. 

For  many  yo^rs  after  the  .settlement  of  .Vmeriea  the 
onodilionii  requuite  for  seientitie  res(>iir(  h  were  absent 
AmericaoB  are  yoL  to  a  ooaniderable  dci;rec.  pioneers 
ill  a  new  world,  aira  have  not  fully  achieved  that  phys- 
ical conquest  of  the  ooantiy  which  occupied  the  time 
and  exhaa<ited  the  mental  energy  of  the  earlier  inhab- 
it.mt.s.  Even  when  u'rowine  wealth  and  iin  n  sLsin^? 
Iei.^lm•  in  the  older  eitie,s  yieMed  Monie  of  the  neee^isary 
conditions  for  the  juirsuit  nt'  a  l;iin\vli'ili,'(:'  of  .\atiire, 
the  other  t  on  lilioiuj  were  wantiug.  There  was  no  in- 
citement to  !><'ieiuific  stadft  and  there  were  no  schools 
for  acieatifio  education,  no  coUectiooa  of  aoientifio  books 
and  materials,  and  no  demand  for  tcientifie  infonoa* 
tion.  Thu.s.  while  the  Unt  important  steps  in  the 
proirrejw  of  m<xlem  scienee  in  Europe  were  being 
t:iken,  the  minds  and  the  tiim  nftlif  fitizni.s  <>i' .Viin  r- 
iea  were  occupied  in  the  dcvt  lujinient  ol'  a  new  conti- 
nent. The  earlier  American  scientists,  such  as  l)r. 
Frsoklin  and  Count  Humfurd,  pn)bahly  >;aiiieil  their 
fint  thint  for  scientific  research  in  Europe.  Franklin 
■pent  aerend  of  Im  yonUiM^jean  ta  Xjoodoa,  aod 
Bomford  was  American  onl^  in  hirth ;  hn  aoientifio 
lly  Eun»pear 
js,  the  theo 

ixing  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin  were  the  first  inijiort- 
ant  incitements  to  American  n  .-eart  h.  The  retieetion 
of  his  European  fame  back  to  IiLh  native  Khures  roused 
a  apint  of  emulation,  which  was  tiostcrcd  and  cncour- 
ued  in  the  instttotions  which  be  founded.  Some  of 
these  institutions  yet  exist  as  the  oldest  and  most  active 
of  Amerit^n  organiutiun.H  for  the  punoitof  knowledge. 
To  him.  therefore,  inny  K-  fairly  given  the  title  of  Uie 
"Father  ()f  American  ."v-ieni-e." 

It  is  not  our  purpfisc  here  to  attt  injit  any  review  of 
the  progn'ss  of  st-ienee  in  America,  and  it  will  suffice  to 
■ay  that  the  desire  for  saentilc  knowlc<lgc,  om-e  awak- 
eaM|i  incited  many  able  men  to  the  atadjrof  Nature, 
mrtienlarly  a-s  displayed  in  the  Western  hemiRphcre. 
Tl:-s  ilfsire  for  kiinwk'dire  has  widcticd  and  dn  pi  iicd, 
aii'i  iirotluccd  an  ;M'tivit.v  of  re.scari  h  into  si  ifiuitic 
Ikits  aii'l  coUwtions  of  scientific  luati  rial  rapidly  aj)- 
pmachins;,  if  not  equalling,  th(j«e  of  the  cdder  institu- 
tions of  Kuroi>e. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  American  science 
hsa  as  ret  been  prineipBlly  confined  to  its  primary  field, 
the  collection  of  faets  and  of  material  for  study.  This, 
though  an  absolutely  newssjiry  first  step  in  all  useful 
s<ii-iitific  proLTts--.  is  hy  no  means  it.-  final  .-(aL'c. 
Scii-rice  has  its  two  .H-iiarate  Hi  Ms,  indiKtion  and  de- 
dtiftiori.  In  tin-  trrowtli  ot"  si'iciu-e  deduction  preceded 
induction — a  \ntallv  false  methuil,  since  great  edifices 
of  ideas  were  Uasc<i  upon  fancies,  and  were  destined  to 
sink  into  rain  aft  the  fint  touch  of  fiu^  The  true 
setenttfie  method  is  the  diseoveiy  of  die  'Ihete  of  Na- 
ture, followed  by  the  collocation  of  thwie  facts,  and  the 
dciluetion  thence  of  natural  itrinciples.  This  is  the 
mo<le  of  investigation  imw  ]iui-sucd,  it  lieing  evident 
that  a  knowledge  of  faets.  tljou;.h  iu<eful  in  itself,  has 
its  highest  utility  as  an  aid  to  the  di.seoven,-  of  prineiplea 
American  eoienoe  is  as  vet  aluio.st  wholly  inductive. 
European  sdenee  has  long  been  larg<>ly  deductive.  The 
&mc  of  the  greatest  Bnropean  scientists  is  based  much 
more  largely  upon  their  di-scovcrj' of  principles  than  upon 
their  olfservrttion  of  fat  t.s.  Newton,  I.<anlace,  Voun.k', 
Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Liarwin,  Spencer,  ana  many  others 
who  D^glit  be  WMMd,  wen  loiif*  oliMrven,  bat  thdr 


reputation  rests  particularly  upon  the  theories  which 
they  promulgated,  vast  edifices  of  thought  into  whose 

walls  tell  thousands  of  facts,  as  harmoniously  combined 
as  are  the  building-stones  in  a  grand  temple.  America 
has  ;ts  yet  iiroluccd  few  dedueti\  e  seicntisis,  and  none 
who.se  worlc  iairly  compan'S  with  that  of  those  above 
named.  The  theories  of  Franklin  were  based  on  an 
iuiperfcet  >n;r\cs  of  facts,  and  .since  his  day  American 
scientists  have  devotc<l  themselves  almost  cxclnaiTe^ 
to  the  observ  ation  of  facta  and  the  ooUeotion  of  onto* 
rials.  Only  very  recently  has  there  been  shown  any 
ai  tive  dis|M)silion  to  collate  these  fjiefs  and  to  dcliice 
tlieiii-e  •Nature's  underlying  nriiiciple.s.  Some  imixirt- 
ant  theoretii-al  \  ii  ',vs  have  been  advanced,  and  there 
are  growing  indications  that  American  .science  is  on 
the  verge  of  entering  its  second  stage,  and  of  drawing 
from  the  material  which  it  has  gathered  in  a  centaiy 
of  active  reeeaich  important  admtions  to  man's  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  principles  of  Nature.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  »t!ientific  treasures  pos.s«'.s,stHl  by  the  institu- 
tions specially  devoted  to  resean  li,  tlie  universities  of 
the  coiintr>'  are  also  larucly  provideil  with  scientific 
material.  an<l  in  their  chu-ses  a  new  generation  of 
American  scientists  is  beine  formed,  desUned^perhape, 
to  carry  forward  the  sc  ience  of  the  Weston  World  to 
a  high  level  of  accompliahmeat,  md  to  pmne  (baft 
ardent  stady  of  the  kws  of  •Natnre  which  is  the  oon> 

verL'ini?-noint  of  all  study  of  its  pheiinnn'iia. 
[  'file  oldest  scientific  institution  in  America  owes  its 
I  oriuiri  to  the  coiieciitiuii  and  ctl  nl-  ul'  Ur.  Fninklin. 
It  wa.s  fir^  advocated  hv  him  in  a  pa|>er  dated  May  14, 
174.!,  and  COfti^ed  A  PmjHuial  for  Promoting  Ut^tA 
Knowleilge  atnonff  tlu;  Bntinh  PlanUUiom  w  Amertca, 
Ixk  the  loooeeding  rear  ( 1 744 )  he  succeeded  in  organis- 
ing an  association  ailletl  the  American  Philasophical  So- 
ciety, with  Thomas  Ilopkinmm  as  president,  benjamin 
Franklin  as  st^'retarj",  and  among  its  members  John 
Bartraiu  the  InUanist.  Thomas  (riKifrey  the  mathema- 
tician, and  other  well-known  j)er8on8.  Franklin's  time 
being  otherwise  engaged,  this  society  languishe^l,  and 
discontinued  its  meetings  atler  a  few  years.  It  was 
revived  in  1767,  and  reorganised  in  1768  as  the  Amer- 
ican Society  held  at  Philadelphia  for  Promotin^^  Use- 
ful K iiowled-rc.  Meanwhile,  another  society  was  lomicd 
in  I'liiladelphia.  enlleil  the  Jtiiito.  or  Society  fitr  the 
Promotion  of  I'st'tul  Kiiowleds:e.  Its  date  of  organ- 
ization is  not  known,  but  its  preserved  records  \»igm 
Sept  22,  1758.  Possibly,  it  was  a  revi\  al  of  the  youth- 
ful  society  of  the  Junto,  eetahUsbed  hy^  l<Vaaklio  in 
1727.  On  Jan.  2,  1769,  these  two  societies  nnhed 
under  the  title  of  the  .American  Philosophical  Society 
held  at  l*hiladeli)hia  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge. 
Of  this  society  I'r.  IV.iiiklin  U'canic  the  first  president^ 
and  was  annually  re-elected  until  his  death.  ITie 
American  Philosuph  ic.il  Society  is  still  inactive  exist" 
ence,  and  is  the  oldest  of  American  scientific  instito- 
tiona.  Its  original  objwt  was  the  pnmiotion  of  know- 
ledge in  general,  and  flu(;h  branches  in  particular  as 
mieht  be  of  service  to  the  Briti.Hh  colonies.  The  title 
of  t liis  society  drH*s  not  well  iiiilieate  it.s  |)rcsei)l  cliarac- 
ler.  since  it  is  almost  c.\clusivcly  sclent  itic  in  its  ialmrs. 
Tlie.s*'  are  in<"luded  in  a  valuable  series  of  publishetl 
Trniimclton*  dating  from  1 789,  and  of  IVoceeding*  irom 
18.1s  to  the  present.  The  tiode^  pOMBMes  *  flne  £• 
Inwrv  of  about  3U,UU0  volumesL 

The  Academy  of  Natimd  Scienoes  of  PhihMlelphia 
is.  in  several  resjioets,  tlie  iiM.st  iiiij">rtant  of  American 
s<-ientific  in.stitiitions.  It  was  rir-Minzed  ami  its  constitu- 
tion adojited  in  IsTJ,  and  iiii  or|iorale(l  in  1-17.  During 
its  seventy  years  ot  active  lalK)r  it  has  gathered  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  museum  and  a  highly  valuable  library 
which  contains  about  .^i,txX)  volumes.  The  library 
is  more  complete  in  resiicet  to  natural  history  than 
anv  other  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  is  particulariy 
rich  in  raluahle  illustrated  works.  The  museum  calls 
fir  -nine  -]iecial  nfcrence,  its  collections  in  some  de- 
partment;! being  unsurpassed,  not  only  in  this  country, 
out  fai  the  worn.  In  the  deiNHttnenft  of  oonehobiigy 
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its  only  rival  is  the  Briti.>li  Mus  lim.  \vlii<  li  sdincwhut 
8urpas»««  it  in  nunilK-r  of  imniinul  species,  but  in  (^»n- 
siderably  infi-rior  in  nuinbiT  of  .-iiecimeiiu.    This  do- 

fartmcnt  contains  I4<Mmk)  niijiinted  »*p(>oiniena  ofsheUi). 
n  oruitliolugy  it  is  biirpiisficd  onlv  by  thu  muscmn  of  the 
UuTenity  of  L^jrdeo.  ha  oollieclioa  embraces  more 
than  31,000  spedinein  oPbirds,  neariy  all  mountetl  and 
displayed.  In  addition,  it  h:is  mori"  than  4i),'H)(i  spw  it-M 
of  plantii,  r>0,000  spofifs  ut  InsoctH.  Oa.iKio  fossiln.  the 
valuable  Morton  l  ahint  t  d)'  Iniinan  cniniii,  etc.,  the  total 
ouUectioD  numbering  nearly  oI>ij.i_kjO  specimens.  Tlie 
IiuUicatioas  of  the  aoademy  consist  of  a  series  of  Jour- 
naU  fiom  1817  to  date,  and  of  Procealingt,  the  first 
number  (rf  which  appeared  in  1841.   It  has  also  pub- 
Uabed  aeven  volumes  of  T/if  Americnn  .lournnl  of 
fhnrhnlnrpi.    With  the  academy  is  now  incorporated 
llif  AiiHTiraii  Kiitniiiiiloifinil  J^ot-ioty.  which  \va»  |>ub-  , 
IIhIuhI  l^ii»/'tiliit<j.<i  i'rum  I  SGI,  iind  Tni  mnctionH  troiu  i 
18()S  to  date.  j 
The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  located  ' 
at  Boston,  ranks  next  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 1 
defer  in  date.  ^  It  ««a  inoorporated  hsr  act  of  tlie  Ma»- 1 
aaenwettR  lej^BbtiirB  in  1790  with  the  exprcas  object  | 
of  «"ncourairini;  the  study  of  Amcrit-an  antir(uitie8  and 
of  the  pcncnd  natural  history  of  (he  country.    It  also 
cnilinii'cs  ill  it.s  imi  i-w-,-  iln'  ust't'ui  ajijiliration  of  Amer- 
ican natural  product  ions  and  the  encounM^ement  of  all 
investigations  in  art  and  science.  The  American  Acad- 
emy has  made  no  collection  of  acientific  niateriiJ,  but 
has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.    It  has  devoted  its 
energies  chiefly  to  publication,  and  has  issued  a  val- 
uable 8«'ri«'8  of  .Urmotr»  ranfrinp  from  1785  to  date.  It 
al.>^)  jml  li.'-hes  }^n>r»riliii;/s.  the  first  volume  of  which 
app<  arc<l  in  1S4»).  The  academy  occupies  an  apartment 
10  the  Boston  Athemcum  buildimr. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Natural^istor>' was  preceded 
hjrtke  Limuean  Society,  founded  in  1814,  and  subse- 
quently diaoonUnued.  It  was  veoiganiied  und«r  the 
above  title  m  1R30,  and  incorporated  in  1831.  The 

oljeet  of  this  s<x'icty  i.s  the  L'ciicnil  study  of  natural 
historT,  in  which  it  lia.'<  doiu'  sonic  cxi  t  llctit  work.  It 
po.ss<'*iscs  a  library  ot'  about  ]8,IHHI  \oliiiucs.  and  an  ex- 
cellent cabinet  ol'  natunil- histoid'  siH'ciuiens,  including 
16,000  birds.  Tlic  eollo^  tion  generally  is  of  great  value, 
ana  ii  succiall^'  rich  in  the  natural  prodoGtwOB  of  ^New 
Bnglana  and  in  mincroloio'-  Its  publicationBoonriitof 
Roeeedi'ngs,  of  which  the  ust  volume  appeared  in  1  h4  1 , 
and  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natumt  JiiMory,  dating 
fiom  1s:M. 

The  ConniH'ticut  .\i  adi  luy  ot' Art.>i  and  .S  icui  i  s  laiik.'^ 
tliini  in  date  of  American  s»icntilic  in.stitufions.  Thi.M 
academy  was  organized  and  incorporated  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  m  the  year  1799.  One  of  its  main  objects,  ai> 
oiiginaliy  iaatttuted,  waa  the  cdQection  of  a  atatiatica] 
Booount  of  the  State  of  Conneetieut,  but  it  now  em- 
braces in  itfi  f<ropc  the  whole  field  of  science  and  the 
iKseful  art:?.  It  ha.s  no  lil)ran.'  or  cabinet,  and  ha.s  not 
Ikh-ii  .active  in  publication,  having  is,sucd  but  one  \ol- 
umc  of  M''mvir$  in  ISIU,  and  TraiiMictiunt  Irom  IStifi. 
Its  scientific  labors,  however,  have  found  an  amfde  field 
of  expression  in  SillintaHt  JournaL 

Tb»  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  has  home  its 
present  title  only  since  the  year  1876.  It  was  pre- 
viouflly  known  as  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histor>-. 
which  asxiM  ialion  was  ineorponitcd  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  year  IKIH.  It  jwisses.'ic.s  a  larcc  and  val- 
uable libniry,  but  lis  --i\eiiti(ir  <ii!lc<-tion,  \Nitii  tlie  ex- 
ception of  its  herbarium,  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  number 
of  yean  ago.  The  principal  collection  of  natural-history 
material  now  in  New  York  is  the  extenstTe  cabinet  noe- 
seesed  by  the  Museum  of  Natnnd  Htstory,  located  in 
Genital  Park  in  that  city.  The  publications  of  the 
academy  consist  of  the  Anmih  of  tkf  Lt/rt^um  of  Natuml 
IlUliir}/,  datiiiL'  iroiu  1S24.  '1  hcj>e,  with  tlie  I'ntrinl- 
inm,  commenced  in  18T.>,  have  borne  since  ISTti  the 
title  of  The  Aetc  York  Aaulemy  of  Sciatces.  The 

pohUoation  of  a  series  of  J^raiuactioM  was  begun  in 
1881. 


The  Pcalwtly  Academy  of  Sciences  was  organised  m 
1867,  and  endowed  by<ieorj.'e  IValjody  with  the  sum 
of  §140,(XX)  for  "the  promotion  of  stMcnce  and  u.stiful 
knowledge"  in  his  native  county  of  Easex.  Mass.  It 
is  located  at  Salem,  Mass.,  under  the  control  of  tmflp 
tees  Its  publications  consist  of  I^viceedviffM  and 
vinfrg,  which  have  appeared  periodieall}'  lance  1869. 

or  the  Western  aeadeiiiii  s,  the  most  active  arc  those 
at  (.'liicau'o.  St.  Ijoiiis,  ('iiu  innati,  San  I'Vanci.scc*.  and 
Davcn^Hirt.  Of  tlu  M'.  I  lie  San  Francisco  Acadeniy 
ranks  hrst  in  date,  having'  li<H'n  organized  in  1853.  It 
is  entitled  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  has  done  mjMh  oood  worlt  in  the  nattuul  histonr  of 
t  he  Plaeifie  retnon.  Its  puUnhed  l^vcmUnffn  date  trmn 
IS54.  in  addition  to  w  liirii  it  has  recently  is.sued  Mmtoin. 
Its  libnir>-  and  niusi  iiiii  are  a.-<  yet  small,  but  will  prob- 
ably rajiidly  iiirrea.M'  tlii'nii<.'h  the  ud  of  the  bequest 
made  to  the  academy  by  James  Lick. 

The  Acailemy  of  Science  of  St.  Ixuis  was  organized 
in  lsr»6  and  incoruorated  in  1857.  Its  sicope  of  labors  , 
covers  the  whole  neld  of  sdence,  and  includejs  the  pub* 
lication  of  original  papers  and  the  fonnatioa  of  a  mu- 
seum and  library.  As  yet,  however,  it  has  not  been 
very  successful  in  the  latter  puiposss.  Its  published 
Triiiisiirtions  date  from  l8;)f>. 

The  Chicago  Academy  of  Science  W!is  ori;aniz»  il  in 
1857  and  incorporated  in  18(j.').  In  its  object  it  feceks 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge 
discussion  and  the  collection  of  material  for  study.  This 
association  has  been  particularly  unibrCunate,  having 
been  twice  burned  out.  All  its  possessions  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  Chicago  fire,  yet  with  commend- 
able activity  it  luis  already  largely  replaced  it.'^  Iu^m'.s. 
Its  )>nblished  7V<i»i.«(i(.7iW/(«i'onaistof  one  volume,  covcr- 
inif  from  18ti7  to  1809. 

The  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  Iliirtory  was  organ- 
ized in  IsTu.  It  is  an  active  institution,  and  poss<3$ae8 
a  valuable  ooUection  of  pakaosoio  fossils.  It«  publica* 
tioDS  ooorist  of  I^veeedinifs  dating  from  1875,  and  of  a 
■/ounicrffirom  1878. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  I)avenp<irt, 
Iiiwa.  orf.'anized  in  iSijT,  is  an  active  iustitutiun,  and 
possesses  a  very  good  botanical  and  ethnological  cabinet 
It  issues  Frocfnli'nffs,  dating  from  1876.  It  i.s  jtarticu- 
larly  noticeable  from  the  (act  that  the  funds  for  the 
building  and  the  publii^tions  of  the  s^tcicty  were  prin- 
cipally raised  by  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  Davenport, 
many  of  whom  are  active  meml>M«  of  the  societj'. 

The  Anieriean  .\.ss<K'iation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  had  its  orijriu  in  an  association  of  American 
geologists  and  naturalists  which  hehi  migratory  meet- 
niis's  in  different  cities  from  1840  to  1847.  At  its  meet- 
ing in  Boston  in  1847  it  resolved  itself  into  the  above- 
named  organization,  the  oonrtitatioa  being  adopted  at 
its  meeting  in  Philadelphia  In  1848.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated a.>i  a  S'M'iety  by  an  act  of  the  IMassachusiitts  legis- 
lature in  1S74.  lis  iienuaiicnt  .secretary  being  hx'atoa  at 
Salem  in  that  State.  The  objin-t  of  this  a.SMH  iatii m  i.s, 
"  by  periodical  and  migratory  meetings,  to  promote  in- 
tercourse between  American  scientists,  to  give  a  stronger 
and  more  systematic  impnls«^-  to  research,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  the  labors  of  scientiltc  men  iocieassd  fikdQl^ 
and  wider  usefulness."  For  this  porposs  sa  annual 
public  meeting  is  held,  to  continue  for  a  week  or  more, 

at  .some  place  an<l  date  decided  at  the  ))revioaa  meeting. 
It  thus  (lifers  an  niipnitunity  to  read  ur  present  for  riub- 
licaiion  paiKTS  ol  x  u  iititic  intcif.st  and  for  a  u.M't'iil  in- 
ten  hange  of  opinions.  It  luu*  proved  a  vcrv  ai-tive  and 
useful  organization,  and  has  |)ublished  a  valiuble  series 
of  i\voeediaff»,  dating  from  1849  to  the  pn^nU 

The  National  Academy  of  Sdences,  of  somewhat 
similar  character  to  the  al«ne,  was  precede*!  by  an  asso- 
ciation named  the  National  In.stitution  for  the  l*romo- 
tion  of  Science  ail' I  tlie  Useful  Arts,  organized  at  \Va.-,h- 
ington,  by  su-l  of  ( 'on;:ic.s.s.  in  the  year  184(i.  Its  main 
object  was  the  colK-ction  of  scientific  material  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  museum.  It  died  out  after 
I  publishing  BroeBoiiitgt  fum  1841  to  1848.  Tb«  Nik 
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tiooal  Academy  wu  inoorporated  at  Washington  by  I 
Congress  in  the  year  1863.   Its  main  object  was  to  ex- 
•BUMnnd  report  upon  uy  scientific  questions  sabuiitted  ' 
to  it  by  the  Government  departments,  and  thus  to  briiin 

the  knowlt  'iLi  ■it"  >|Mvi;ilists  f"  ilu-  aiil  of  the  Govern- 
ment whfii  m->  t  >:-arv.  lii  .such  invistiftationH  the  Gov- 
ernment j.av  s  thi-  actual  cxp^'OW-s.  hut  no  compensation. 
The  memben»hi])  wx-^  originully  huiite<l  (o  fiily,  selected 
final  the  scientists  ot  the  countr>'.  This  restriction  no 
koser  eziats,  and  the  number  of  memben  ia  now  nearly 
a  htnidred.   The  society  is  divided  into  two  cbsses — 

one  (icvott'd  to  inatlu-iuntica  KoA  physics,  ati'l  one  to 
natur.il  history.  It  iinlii.s  two  stat«<]  nuH-tinvs  yearly — 
one  in  .Ianuar\-  at  Wiishiiiirton,  and  one  in  Aul'U.sI  at 
8on>e  other  city.  At  these  meetings  general  84-ientitie 
MuhjtH^an^Bseussed.  The  publications  of  the  National 
Academy  consi.^it  of  Amnmh  and  Jiejmrt*  dating  from 
1863,  and  of  Mrmoirn  from  1  Sfirt. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  is  now 
the  most  important  of  American  institutions.  James 
SinltliN>n.  an  Eni:ll>h  !,  titi-t,  who  -lieil  at  (Jenoa  in 
l.S2Vt,  left  by  will  a  l«'.|uest  to  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  "to  found  at  Wa.shington,  nnilerthe  name  of 
(he  SmithMinion  Itu^titution,  an  establishment  for  the 
incraase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
amount  of  this  bequeaMrheo  leoeivedat  Waabiiwton  in 
1838,  was  $515,169.  The  hifltitiition  wag  fhonded.  in 
acconlance  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  by  act  of  Con- 
(tress  in  1S46,  and  the  interest  of  the  Ixvjucst,  aiuount- 
mg  to  $24l!.  129,  w:i.>  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able buil<linL'.  Bv  judicious  management,  aided  by 
anall  sul«jidiar}'  be()uest.s,  the  endowment  had  in- 
aeawd  on  Jan.  1,  1B81,  to  $719,434.53.  It  is  the  in- 
lenttoo  to  limit  its  increase  to  $l,«)OO,O0p.  Much  of 
the  work  of  the  institution  has  been  in  connection 
with  the  National  Museum,  instituted  in  1842  to  re- 
ceive the  si  icntitic  material  collected  by  the  Wilkes 
Exploring  Kxf>edition.  This  nniseum  Wiut  placed  un- 
der the  csire  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1858. 
Its  collection  h:us  been  incna.sed  by  the  numerous 
exploring  expeditions  of  the  Govcmnient)  by  the  ma- 
leml  galhenMl  in  the  geologiGal  aarvQr,  and  by  the 
Iiiirhly  Tahuhle  oontrihotions  made  by  ftroign  Got- 

emnient^  tn  tlie  T'nited  States  at  the  dctse  of  the 
Cent<  nnial  Kxliiliitimi  ot"  l>7ti,  in  additiiui  to  (he  stou'.s 
gathere<l  by  the  institution  it.«elt".  The  niustuni  is 
now  closely  affiliated  with  the  Smithsonian  ln>titutioM, 
though  pMtly  supported  by  annual  appro))riations  from 
the  UovemmenL  Its  collection  is  oi  great  value,  and 
is  very  ridi  in  many  departments.  It  may,  as  a  whole, 
be  ranked  with  the  largest  Eunipean  collections,  and  in 
such  fields  as  the  ethnology,  roiilogy,  and  mineralogy  of 
the  United  States  it  hiis  no  rival  among  the  nnif^nrns  ' 
of  the  world.  The  larcc  library  of  the  instimtion,  which 
yearly  receives  extensive  additions,  has  l»cen  transferred 
to^nd  incorporated  with,  the  National  Librnr}-. 

The  speciaJ  and  most  important  labors  of  the  Smith- 
aonian  lostitution  are,  howerWi  is  another  direction. 
It  yields  financial  aid  to  importuit  aoientifie  researches. 
It  acts  as  a  medium  of  intematinnnl  exchamrcH  of  bcwks 
and  s|>ecimens  between  learned  sot  ietles  and  individuals 
ot"  the  Eas!eiii  and  \\  e.stern  henu.^i  li' res.  It  stipplies 
great  numljers  of  duplicate  speiiuicns  to  leanied  iiisti- 
tntkos,  it  Bida  the  investigations  of  specialists  by  the 
loan  ol' valuable  spedmens,  and  it  pubushes  the  results 
of  sodi  reaeaidies  and  other  papen  of  scientific  import- 
aaee  in  the  highly  valtuble  series  of  works  which  it 
issues.  These  worKs.  which  have  given  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  a  lii^h  standiiiL'  in  the  scicntitic  world,  con- 
sist of  .i-l««i/(i/  I{(j>ort.<i  from  1S4»>  to  date;  of  Mm  el - 
UmeouM  Collect ioii».  begun  in  1862.  and  now  niuiiljering 
21  volumes:  and  of  Contrihutumit  to  Kmmledge,h^'sw\ 
m  1848,  and  niuubering  volumes.  In  addition,  it 
iBBoea  toa  poblicationa  oi  the  National  Moaeara,  consist- 
ing of  l^neeedmm  and  Bi^etmt,  the  FMUeaHoui*  of 

the  Bureau  of  fJthnofr.rri/,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Fln'lo- 
tophUxU  Hocitty  of  W'luhinytoit.  This  institution,  with 
ita  amide  endowment,  tta  special  advantages,  its  skilled 


I  corps  of  laborers,  and  its  bulky  and  valnaUe  nuhlioi^ 
tions,  promises  to  become  in  the  fhtnreone  of  the  great 

!  scientific  forces  of  the  world. 

The  institutions  above  described  are  the  more  import- 
ant lit  I  he  American  scientific  societies,  but  there  are 
many  uiliers  of"ininor  imiMPrtanee.  several  of  them  active 
and  useful.  Of  thcst'  may  )  >•  named  the  Society  of 
Natural  Illstoni-.  of  Portland,  Maine,  inconiorated  in 
IH.'iO;  ttie  Essex  County  Natural  History  Sodety,  of 
Saiem,  Mass.,  incorporated  in  1833,  and  now  merged 
in  the  Easex  Institute ;  the  Albany  Institute,  organised 
in  lf>'J^  ;  till'  I'onirhkeepsie  S(K-icty  of  Natural  History, 
oruani/ed  in  !s74;  the  Buffalo  .•^rH^iety  of  Natural  Ilis- 
ton.',  organized  in  1S(',1  ;  tlir  I-'Jliut  Sneii'ty  of  Natural 
Histon-,  of  Chiu-lestun,  S.  C,  organized  in  IS,').!;  the 
New  (Orleans  Academy  of  St-ience,  organized  in  l  s53; 
the  Ann  Arbor  Scientific  Association,  of  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.,  organized  in  1ST5;  the  Minnesota  Academy  or 
Natural  Sciences,  of  Minnea(H>Iis,  Minn.,  organized  in 
187;};  the  Wis<'onsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and 
Ix'ttcrs,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  or^-anizeil  in  1870  ;  the  Kan- 
sas Academy  of  S<Mence,  orK'anized  in  1867,  and  hold- 
ing migratory  annual  meetings;  and  the  Rochester 
Aoidemy  of  Natural  Sciences,  established  in  1881.  In 
addition  to  these  are  many  local  insCitlttiotHl ;  various 
State  cabinets  of  natund  histoi^,  some  of  which  are  of 
oonriderable  extent ;  and  societies  devoted  to  some  sin- 
gle hraiii  li  nf  s<  ienee.  Of  these  latter  may  be  luuued 
the  MtLs.s;u.liusett.s  Horticultural  Society.  incorj^Kirated 
at  Huston  in  182y,  and  the  American  Chemical  hwiety, 
of  New  York^  organized  in  1876.  All  the  institutions 
here  named  iBBiw  poUicalMas,  fieqnently  of  oMMider- 
able  value. 

Of  late  years  the  American  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  active  in  collectinj;  scientific  material,  and 
much  good  work  in  this  din?ction  has  been  done  within 

their  walls.  The  Ji  lins  l!o|ikins  University,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  has  a  fullv  oriranized  corps  of  scientific  j)ro- 
l"e.-<s<jrs,  and  does  mucli  original  work,  whose  results  are 
embtxlied  in  annual  publication.s.  Hanard  and  Yale 
are  also  active  in  scientitic  labor.  Yale  has  a  Pcabody 
Muaeom  and  the  valuable  Marsh  oolleotion  of  vertebate 
Ibrnils.   Harvard  posseases  the  important  Musetnn  of 

( '<'iiip:iriiti\e  Z(^()l()g^'  and  a  inairnificent  lurtiarinm 
wliicli  ranks  with  the  Ix'st  in  the  world.  Columhia  Col- 
|ei;e  lias  ail  herbarium,  iirubably  raiiklntr  second  in  the 
I 'niteil  States;  Princeton  College,  the  fine  E.  M.  Nat- 
ural Histoiy  Museiun,  etc.  The  noble  collections  of 
the  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  and  the  moch 
older,  and  in  some  rsapects  more  complete,  mnaeom  of 
Amherst  College,  are  worthy  of  mention.^ 

The  scientific  institutions  herein  described,  and  the 
'course  of  ,scien<'e  which  is  now  Ixcoming  an  important 
t"eature  ot'«-olle,ue  stmly,  arc  what  ^VincricA  has  to  show 
for  a  centur>'  of  scientilic  pn)gresH.  They  form  a  broad 
foundation  for  its  future  development.  Work  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  embiyotogy^  hiatoloqr,  compara- 
tive anatomv,  palieontology,  etc..  la  now  beiog  activ^ 
prosecuted  oy  specialists  tnrougnont  the  eonntcy,  the 
Government  is  giving  abundant  aid  to  sp<'cial  investigar 
tions,  and  .\mcricau  science  promises  ere  long  to  rival 
that  of  the  muoh  older  and  betteiveiidowed  iasiitutiuDs 
of  Europe.  (c.  m.  ) 

ACCENTOR  (Lat  accentor,  a  chanter  I.  1.  A  genus 
of  oscine  paaaerine  birds  of  uncertain  puBition ;  by  some 
plaoed  among  the  thrushes,  chats,  and  waibkra  of  the 
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Old  World ;  Iqr  others  made  the  type  of  a  eub  fatuilv, 
J0eiaaorui&  MXl  to  the  dwtS  {Snxicolitut).  2.  Taken 
•8  the  Ebirlish  name  of  die  hcdire-sparrow,  hedge- 

chantor,  or  hcdri  -arrcntdr.  ,1.  iiiinlulnn'x  of  Kurope. 
S.  In  tlie  U.  S.  Miim  tiiii'  S  nsc  l  a>  the  English  natue 
of  8po>-ica  iif  tlif  svU  11(11111,.'  L'l'uu.s  Siurtu,  the  usual 
song  of  which  is  cliauKid  in  monotone.        iM.  c) 

ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEI'TOK  (i'rom  the  Latin  ac- 
8ee  Vol.  I.  "'l>^  to  receive).  In  the  law.  generally, 
p.  79  Am!  acceptance  means  the  receipt  of  anytbinc 
iMi«^>°  i»  pursuance  of  a  oontnct  «n  (be  part  of 
one  person  to  deliver  and  of  another  to  re- 
ceive it.  Thus  dcliviTv  ami  acceptance  are,  as  a  rule. 
ne<"e.H.s;iry  to  n  complete  i-miirHct  for  the  Kile  of  eliattel.-. 
Fniiu  itf-  more  general  me;uiing  it  has  iic<|uired  in  mer 
cantile  law  the  more  particular  signiBcat ion  of  the  act 
of  one  who  promisea  to  pay  in  monev  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  draft  when  ifc  aball  nil  due,  for  he  thereby  becomes 
the  prificipal  debtor  on  the  biu,  and,  like  the  maker  of 
a  promiuwjrj'  note,  undertakes  to  pay  the  amnunt  of  it 
at  maturity.  A  bill  of  cxchanire  heimr  a  re<|ue.st  by 
the  drawer  of  it  U\  the  drawee,  or  p<'rs<»n  on  whom  it  is 
drawn,  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  a  certain  time  for  his 
(the  drawers)  account,  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
drawee  creates  an  obligation  on  his  natt  to  pay  it  at 
maturity,  and  the  drawer  becomes  bis  suety  for  its 
pa^'mcnt.  The  usual  form  of  acceptance  consists  in 
wnting  the  word  "accepted  "  across  the  bill  and  sign- 
ing the  acceptor's  name.  lint  the  accopt;)ncc  need  not 
be  written  on  the  bill,  but  maybe  in  writint'  on  another 

Eaper,  and  need  not  neee.-.sarily  Ix'  in  writing;  at  all. 
Q  England,  however,  by  statute,  an  acceptance  must 
now  be  in  writing,  and  nmilar  statutes  have  been  en- 
acted in  this  countiy  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Cali- 
ISvnia,  Delaware.  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missourit  OragODi  New  Tockt  PcBMgrlTania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  acreptance  may  be  ahsohi/r,  wliidi  is  a  jio^itive 
agreement  to  pay  the  bill  atx'onling  to  its  tenor;  or  it 
may  be  made  cunditioiuil  upon  some  contingency,  stich 
a^  the  receipt  of  a  particular  shipment  uf  ^oods  against 
which  the  bill  is  drawn.  Bat  sudt  condition  or  quali- 
fication must  receive  the  asseiitof  all  antecedent  imrties 
to  the  bill  in  order  to  hoM  them  liable.        (s.  w. ) 

Accident.  An  acf.'ident,  in  law.  may  be  defined 
Bm  Vol  I.  **  unforoeen  ami  iiiiurious  o<eiirrence 
p.  79  Am!  not  attributable  to  mi.stake.  tiej^leet.  or  iiiiM- 
Mln'ed)''  conduct.  The  principles  of  the  common  law 
make  ample  provision  tbr  relief  from  the 
consequences  of  sondent  m  certain  ca.ses.  Where,  for 
example,  written  instmments  are  lo««t.  parol  evidence 
to  prove  their  contents  will  generally  be  admitted  in  n 
court  of  law.  Resort,  however,  is  usually  had  in  ea.«es 
of  aet'ident  tocourtxifdini'  in.  where  rtOief  may  often 
be  obtaineil  in  acconiaiice  wiiii  the  well -^ett!e(l  princi- 
plcfi  of  equity  iuri.sprudence.  A  court  ofeouii  \  will  not 
administer  relief  in  cases  of  accident  (1 )  wlierc  there  is 
an  ade()uatc  remedy  at  law;  (2)  where  the  person  seek- 
ing relief  has  by  his  own  mm  neglect  or  misoondact 
contributed  to  or  caused  the  aeeident;  (3)  where  the 
equity  of  the  party  auain.st  whom  the  relief  i.?  wutrht  i> 
etjual  or  superior  to  that  of  the  party  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  court ;  Ml  where  the  rc|iitMini.|it  is  ati  entire  re- 
leaM!  fnmi  an  obligation  to  ]ierlorm  an  express covonnnt 
entered  into  by  the  suitor,  the  )M>rfonnanoe  of  which, 
owinir  to  some  intervening  events,  has  become  unexpect- 
edly harsh  or  burdensome.  Subject  t«)  the  qualiiica- 
tiuus  above  stated,  eciuity  will  relieve  in  many  instances 
of  accident  where  otncrwisc  damage  mii;ht  ensue. 

Where  title-deeds  have  Ixnn  lo.^t.  equity  will  in  <  tT- 
tain  (  a-es  decree  a  re  ('x<'cution  of  them.  \\'here  a 
bond  or  other  iii>iriMij.  iit  liirthe  payment  of  nmnry  lia.'- 
been  mislaid,  the  creditor  may  .i.ssert  his  richts  in  equity 
and  recover  the  amount  of  his  debt,  indemnity  hieing 
tunaUy  reoniied  to  ijrotect  the  debtor  against  any  con- 
tingent liability  growing  ont  of  the  subsequent  discoverv- 
of  the  insf niiiH'iit. 

The  defective  exec>ution  of  powers  will  be  aided  in 


equitv  in  favor  of  certain  nmona  Relief  wiO  alio  to 
afforded  where  boundaries  nave  Ix-couie  )>y  acridentOOIh 
fused,  where  there  has  Im  cii  an  aocidenUil  omission  tO 

indorse  :i  )iromis.->ory  note,  and  in  ceitani  Other  ean> 

of  Icsss  frequent  occurrence. 

The  ixx'uliar  jurisdiction  of  erjuity  with  regard  to  pcn- 
alties^and  forleiturefl  is  also  suppoi«e<l  to  be  traceable  in 
its  ori^  to  the  head  of  accident.  Tlie  failure  to  make 
the  payment  or  perform  the  act  in  default  of  which  the 
penalty  or  ferftitme  has  been  provided  was  presumed 
to  have  been  oocxsioned  liy  an-ident.  and  tlie  interpo- 
sition of'a  court  uf  equity  for  the  relief  ol'the  ]ierhon  in 
default  was  thus  justified.  \h.  L.,  Jli. ) 

ACCIPITREJ>  (Lit.  ',rri,,itrr.  a  hawk;  ««/  and 
ciipio,  I  take,  seize),  an  order  or  sub-order  of  birds, 
birds  of  jpij-  ,  1.  In  its  larger  (ordinal)  sooeptation 
the  tem  »  equivalent  to  the  Knptorfg  of  llliger  and 
Cuvier  or  Ititp^icf*  of  Teniminek,  and  covers  all  the 
rapacious  binis,  as  the  owl.-*  and  American  vultures,  as 
well  as  the  hawk-,  etc  In  tln>  .seii.*o  it  corresiionds 
with  the  ,\CT(i.MnRi'H.*;  of  lluxlev  (which  sec).  2.  In 
its  lesser  si^'uification,  a.-*  a  sub-onlcr  uf  Jiaptorm,  it  in- 
cludes only  the  diomal  bir^is  of  prey,  excluding  the 
owls  ( ASVn^ni]  and  also  the  American  vulturos  ( Catfutr* 
ttiiilety  and  Atrican  secretaiy-btrd  ^OMOgmmidm), 

Taken  in  the  (usual)  orainal  signineraon,  Aee^pdrm 
furnish  the  fiH  iwinL-  t  liaraefera:  The  bill  epiguathous 
{h<K(ke<rK  an  l  1  iii  iil-lieil  with  a  w>f\  cere,  in  or  nt  the 
eilu'c  of  which  ll.c  un'-iriN  open,  and  feet  not  zygodac- 
tyle.  This  exorcission  is  diagnostic,  for  the  parrots,  the 
only  oth*-r  binis  with  hooked  and  cered  biU,«reiqnSMao> 
tvle.  There  are  two  carotid  arteries^  the  syrinx,  when 
developed  (there  is  none  in  Catkart»da),  hsLa  but  one 
pair  ot  intrinsic  muscles.  The  sternum  is  ample  and 
deep-keeled,  its  fxisterifir  margin  Ijcing  doubly  or  sin- 
gly notched  or  fenestrate  <.ii  each  .--ide,  or  entire,  with 
central  emargination ;  the  fureulum  ankylosiHl  or  noU 
.\nglo  of  mandible  not  recun  eil ;  maxillo-|»alatinei 
united  to  an  ossified  septum ;  basipter>-goid  processes 
])resent  or  absent  HaUnr  always  prL>scnt,  nsoslly 
valid  and  insistent;  outer  tot  wveniUe  in  soBW <MK0, 
never  permanently  reversed.  Arabiens  muscle  present 
(excciit  in  t^tn';/<s].  Cowa  coH  and  tufteil  on-i.'laiid 
preM'iit  (except  in  ('nthnrtiilis).  I'luni.iL'c  atier  .-liafl- 
ed  or  not.  Nature  altrii-ial,  yet  ptiliiiiie.iii'.  the  youn^ 
lieing  downy,  yet  long  reared  in  (be  ne.ot.  The  ah- 
mentaiy  canal  varies  with  the  families,  but  differs  from 
that  of  vegetarian  birds  in  adajttation  to  an  exclusively 
animal  diet  Tn  the  higher  aodpitrine  tyiics  the  whoM 
structure  Ix'tokeiis  strength,  activity,  and  ferocitv,  car- 
nivon>us  pro|x'nsiti»>s  and  predaceous  nature.  Most  of 
the  smaller  or  weaker  s|>ecie>  teed  much  ujion  insects, 
otluTS  more  partit-ularly  u\Mtn  reptiles  and  tish,  others 
uiHJii  carrion;  but  the  majority  prey  ujvtn  other  binis 
and  upin  mammals.  To  this  end  the  claws,  no  less 
than  the  beak,  are  spcciallv  adapted  by  their  develop- 
m«it  into  great  tak>na.  These  weapons  of  offence  and 
defence  are  as  a  rule  of  large  sikc.  strength,  curvature, 
and  acuten<  ami  idso  peculiar  in  bciinr  convex  on  the 
sides,  v'raduiillv  nariowini.'  to  the  jHiint.  ami  little  or 
not  excavated  undcnicalh.  Tlie  inner  cl.iw  is  larger 
than  the  outer,  and  the  hinder  one  is  not  smaller  than 
the  middle  front  one;  all  are  venr  flexibly  jointed,  so 
that  they  migr  be  strongly  In-nt  underneath  their  digits, 
i-airrying  to  an  extreme  the  prehensile  jiowcr  of  the 
feet'  The  legs  arc  muscular  and  largely  free  from  the 
bislv,  feathered  to  the  suffrago  or  beyond ;  when  un- 
featYiered  the  tarsal  envelope  is  vanousl\  s  nti  ll  iie, 
reticulate,  griinular-ruiros*  ,  etc.  The  wim:s  are  ample, 
and,  as  u.«ual  in  birds  bi  low  Ptixsm^,  the  strondarj" 
coverts  are  long  and  numerous,  covering  thrce-fbiuths 
or  more  of  the  fohled  wing.  The  tail,  (hough  VOy 
variable  in  shape,  has  twelve  rectrices  (with  taie  ex- 
ceptions). 

R«  presentativ<-s  of  this  order  STS  found  in  everj'  part 
of  the  worM.  They  include ybtn*  types  of  slnicturc.  of 
more  classifieatory  value  than  that  attaching  to  families. 
One  of  these,  GypogaranuUty  consists  of  the  single 
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species  (genus  and  famnv:  Giii,<»i< ninu.t  serpentnriu*, 
tbe  serpi'nt-rater  nr  st'<  P't;iry  l>inl  nt  AlVica ;  it  shows 
aruriiHL'-  L'nilhitoriiil  utiuli>v'.v,  \«'\wz  iiiounti  il  nii  Ihdit 
lep  like  a  crHtie  and  ImrinK  several  important  8tnic- 
hnal  niudifi<-:ttionH.  The  ouer  tbiee  arc  the  Striijrn, 
or  owU;  tlie  Acdpitrea  ]>roper,  enibraciniu;  all  tlio 
havlc6.  va^rlej*.  etc.,  aod  the  Uld- World  vultures ;  ami 
the  CiithortUiet,  or  American  \-ulturL's.  'J'lie  last- 
named  are  more  different  from  the  ofhers  collectively 
than  these  are  from  otif  another.  The  three  im>uiis 
bemg  well  represented  in  North  America,  we  oner  the 


Feet  flcareely  taptoria),  with  w<>ak.  blunt,  lenicthcnetl, 
and  little  corved  or  cuutntctilL''  clawii.  Hind  toe  clc- 
Tated.  not  more  tban  half  aa  Ioi>k  outer  toe,  with 
•mall  claw;  middle  toe  lengthened;  outer  t<M>  not 
Tenatile ;  tiaax  to«e  all  grabbed  at  baie ;  bawl  Joint  of 
Diddle  toe  longer  tku  either  ef  the  mceMdiox  onci. 
Noitrile  Iai|%  fMefimte^  BQl  IKHe  notorial,  length - 
ened,  and  eeeaeirhat  eootneted  in  Ua  centlnnltr ;  tow  ia 
never  lobed  ar  toothed ;  tip  blunt,  little  bookea.  Head 
leisely  naked.  Index  digit  witb  a  large  claw.  No 
R]rtiBX«eoeca,aflep«liafla»«rtiif|cdoU>gland.  Amblena 
moaole  ineeent ;  femao^adal  tnetent  or  ahMlit;  aend- 
tendiuiMus  and  its  acoemtotf  preaent  .  GaTHABTII>»». 
Diurnal ;  greworial ;  fei>d  upon  carrion  .  CU*arfi<ijr. 

Feet  highly  raptorial,  with  larfti),  »troi)K,  sharp,  curved 
contractile  claw«.  Hind  toe  not  elL-vated,  leuKthenv<l, 
more  than  onn-half  an  Iouk  as  outer  Umx,  with  largrclnw  ; 
outer  toe  oftc-u  versatile;  front  toe8  with  sliKht  ba.'ul 
webhiug  between  ont<"r  ftnr!  middle,  or  none.  Nostrils 
siuhU,  imperfurate.  Hill  ^h'Jrt,  stout,  seldom  coutmct' 
e<i  iu  its  eoTitiimit y,  touiia  r>ften  once  or  twice  inS^l 
or  tCM->tln-<l,  nji  .-.liftri>,  iimdi  himki/il.  Hiinl  IViitlirii  J, 
Coiupli  t.  ly  or  111  ^naiUast  \mtt.  fjvrhix  ilrvi  tl,  witli 
one  ii.virni' intriii-lc  moiiclwi.  Ca-ui  i>r' imt.  I'luinuKo 
with  111-  witli'iiit  iiCtf r-Rhafts.  .\niliifiis  prcsnit  or  ab- 
f-ut.  Ki  ui'iri>-<;iu(lul  pioi  iit.  Si-mi-tfinliiiosuii  and 
it^  aoc<-^>i>ry  iilivnt.  .X^  ii  ruK'  s;ilt.il(iniil,  uiid  kill 
th'  ir  [in  y. 

i'liyaiiigiiijuiy  not  pfcuiiar;  uo  ^rcal  hiloral  uipau- 
siou  of  the  i  i-.iiiinui  or  thickening  of  it^J  walls  with 
diploe  ;  eyo!;  lu>>kiiig  sideways ;  uo  facial  disc,  or  only 
an  imperfect  one;  Inmc  of  bill  not  hidden  bv  ari- 
trot^  BppreK»ed  feathera.  Nostril.-!  pierred  wholly 
within  the  cere.  Xo  external  car-conch.  Toniia 
of  bill  usually  toothed  or  lobed.  Outer  toe  not 
aborter  tbMi  inner  WMi  and  twely  venatile. 
Baaal  Joint  of  niMio  toe  ienfor  tban  the  next. 
Feet  (with  nue  ezeqitione)  in  peateat  enrt  or  en- 
titeljr  ban  of  ftatbets»  aonteltate  or  reikulate,  or 
both ;  loee  alwajm  ban  and  acaly.  Steranm  coiu* 
non^  Bingle-notdied  or  aingle-fenentrate  on  eaeb 
lide  behind;  KometlmcM  entire.  Oil-gland  tufted. 
Pinmagc  coiuimct,  usually  after-shafted ;  flight 
andible.  Ambieus  niu-scle  pn^sent.  Ilabiu  diur- 
nal AcciPiTttES  ',pn>fM!rj. 

Outer  toe  not  zoveraible;  plumage  unuuIIv  after- 
shafted  .    •  FalcoHulx. 

Outer  toe  reversible;  pluuiai;e  without  ufler- 

shaftfl  I'awlioHullt. 

Physiog^nomy  peculiar  by  reaiton  <if  Kreal  lateral  ex- 
pauaiuu,  ieUKthwise  coutroetiuu  and  dijilolc  thicken- 
ing of  the  cranium,  which  is  offi  ii  tni-iyninietrical. 
Eyc«  lookinR  forwanl,  >urri.uihi.  1  i^v  :i  r^uliating 
disc  of  modi  (iwl  f«-Mt)uM>.  In  tiniit  untini-i  .  :i]>prfi«*i-«l, 
hiding  h;is.>  .>(  l.ill.  N'.i^trils  u-ii.iilv  .i(  i  of  the 
ffTP  .\  hirc''  (  \;<  rii;il  rur-oonch  i-li'  n  <l<'Veli>pctl. 
I'liiji  i  III'  lull  iii'Vtr  l.ilivd  or  tootii'il.  Outer  toe 
tornpk'lely  ver»atili-.  kIidiIit  titan  inn-  r  to-  ISnsiil 
joint  of  middle  too  im'  l<>i<;.-i  i  tli.tn  tlu  ihm.  nincli 
shorter  than  flw  )>i  iiultiriuiii;  hih'.  l-'eet  ui<iiully 
feathery  or  lirl-^tly  I'l  rir  on  the  t<M"<.  OII-|;taiid 
nude.  Pluiuui^c  without  iilter-iihafts.  Mift  and  lux; 
flight  Doiselcst.  Ambicn*  aWnt.  Habits  noctur- 
nal  .HTKKil'S. 

Sternum  entire  behind,  with  central  e)iinr>!tna* 
tiou ;  fiircnlnm  ankylo^M.'d.  Middle  claw  jKH  ti- 
uate.  Facial  dine  complete,  triangular  (enibm* 
ciiig  onlv  the  "  bam-owl%"  wbieh  are  related  to 
.SV/aforNiVAulKand  Cbprim^NWw)  .  .  Ahatmidte. 
Stemniu  iloable-notehed  or  reneatTate behind ;  fhr- 
culum  frae.  Middle  claw  not  itectinate.  Facial 
due  circular  When  emnplete  (ordiuary  owl»). 


ACC'OMl'IiTCK  ill  «  nminnl  law,  one  who  is  in  .snnm 
way  wniwmoil  in  tin-  lounuission  of  a  crime,  ihou>:h 
not  i).<s  a  I'riiK  iiial  It  «iw  formerly  douhled  whether 
a  prisoner  raigiit  be  convicted  on  the  unwipiHjrtotl  evi- 
dence of  an  accomplice.  This  doubt  has  been  resolved 
in  the  affirmative.  U  has,  bnwever,  beoiune  the  imo' 
tioe  for  the  judge  fflrennoiidy  to  ndvbie  the  itaj  to 
a<-<iuit  unless  the  evidence  t>f  the  aiwinipliff  l»e  fnx- 
robonited  either  by  other  testimon>  or  l»y  the  attendant 
circuuistancea.  (l.  i„,  jr.) 

ACCOUNT,  in  law,  a  statement  of  the  mutual 
flea  Vol  I  demands  in  the  nature  t»f  debt  and  cnnlit 
p.  ft>  Am.  arising  out  of  oontrncts  or  bou)c  fiduciary  re- 
e<i  (p.  VI  latioo.  In HMSeuitile  law,  when  anaerount 
E'lin.  e<i ».  ^^^^  up  to  a  OttTtuo  tiiil«  and  a  balaooe 
struck,  and  this  hoa  heien  exaininedand  aecepted  by  the 
parties  i-xjirrs-ly  or  by  aciiuii-HciHi  r,  i(  is  an  <irr<iiint 
stnteti.  lioukh  ul' til*' uri^iiiuil  eiitrn  s  of  liu- cliiirL'i  s  tor 
gooils  sold  and  delivered  in  mcn  iiiitLlo  tninsai  tiorn  are 
valuable  oa  evidence  of  the  sale  and  dcliver>',  l>eing  the 
menumnt^  inadeai  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and 
are  geneially,  in  thi«  oountiy^  admissible  as  cvidenoe  in 
courts  of  law,  with  tlie  teatimony  of  the  person  wlio 
mafic  the  entries,  to  prove  j>rxH%6  /arif  the  contraot  un- 
der wliich  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  nn-over.  So  an  account 
stated  may  torm  the  basis  ot  a  Miit  to  recf>ver  the  bal- 
ance shown  by  it  to  be  dnti  to  the  plaintiff.  Acxtnuit 
forms  a  distinct  branch  of  wpiity  jurisdiction  c<jnc»r- 
renlijr  with  oonrta  of  law,  but  extending  also  ( 1 1  to 
dealings  80  eomplicated  that  they  cannot  be  adjustcnl  in 
a  cotirt  of  law;  (2)  (o  the  cxistenoe  of  a  fidnciaijir  rela- 
tion between  the  parties;  (3)  to diw^oveiy  of  fiicta  in  the 
knowled"o  of  tin-  parties  or  the  ]iroihi(  tion  of  palmers 
relatinp  to  thnr  nL'litji;  and  (-1)  to  tlic  appropriation 
of  puMmiit^  I>o0i  in  the  courts  of  law  atnl  e(]iiity  the 
disposition  is  to  refuse  to  interfere  with  rtated  ac- 
counts. (S.  W.) 

ACCTIC  ACID  (formula,  C,HAOU).  AcetioMid 
Pee  Vol  I  ^  '^"'>'  ''^'■^  whicn  the  aneiebta 
p.  w  Am.  were  aci|uuintcd.  ami  InHpient  refereneo*  to 
??!in''f^  )'""  ^i"*'*f^i  its  impure  form,  with  more  especial 
"  '  reference  to  its  solvent  power,  arc  tound 
in  Pliny,  Livy,  and  IMiitareh.  This  vinegar  t»l'  the 
ancients  wius  an  impure  wine-vinegar,  and  the  alchem- 
ista  were  the  firsit  wlio  prepare*!  pure  mmsUo  acid_  by 
distillation.  Wood-vinegar  wa.H  also  known  in  the  time 
of  Oiaaber,  who  refen  Co  it  in  161&  Lavoiaier  fir* 
Bhowed  that  acetic  acid  ie  a  pumhiotof  the  oxidation  of 
ali  iih'  V  ;\retic  acid  nt  tbc  pn»cnt  time  is  made  from 
one  ui  fwii  soun-cs — i  itln  r  as  a  prinluct  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  iili-tiliol  111"  1(\  till-  '!i  slnn-tivo  ilislillatiMii  iif  wood. 
Uiulcr  the  tirst  hcmi  wc  iiuvc  tlie  j  r  .  Iik  iioji  ot  vnne^/ar 
from  wines  as  c-arritnl  out  in  wiiu  Lm-.vmg  coiuunea, 
i'rmn  inidt  liquors  i\n  carried  put  in  Knarlaud,  or  from 
I  i'ii  r  and  fruit-iiii<-cs  as  carried  out  iu  ihia  eountiy. 
In  these  sevenl  ceacs  the  proccflB  of  ite^  preparation, 
known  as  the  "aceton.s  fcnnenlation.*'  is  largely  but 
not  solely  one  of  attu  ■spin  ric  oxidation,  as  a  vciic- 
tablc  orpanism,  the  x/mjur  nrtti  (set'  Fh.itMK.v- 
T.\Ti«>.v,  Vol.  IX.  I.  piiiys  an  imi»ort,ant  part.  I  ii- 
dcr  the  firwt  bead  also  we  have  the  " (piick-viucgar " ' 
proc«;HS.  whereby  weak  spirit  containing  5  tO  7  per 
contk  of  aleohd  is  rapidly  changed  into  vinejmr.  In 
thiseaae  casks  are  used  looee1;ir  filled  with  beech-wood 
or  deal  shavin.'s,  and  the  .siJirit.  jslichlly  warincl.  is 
lUiulc  to  slowly  trickle  thniUL'li  the  c:wk.  The  large 
surface  cx|K>scd  allows  of  an  abundant  action  of  atnio- 
spheric  oxypcn.  and  this,  at  the  tcniiierature  of  97'^- 
104'  F.  which  is  kept  up.  rapidly  cbanpcs  the  alcohol 
into  acetic  ,K'id.  lender  the  sttKind  head  we  have  the 
produd  ioi!  ol'  what  is  known  tiA  "  pyroligneous  acid," 
or  woud-vincgar.  This  is  infodnoed  ohiefljjr  from  oak- 
and  heeeh-wnod,  and  ib  in  its  erode  state  a  very  eob- 
plcx  mixt'no.  i-niifainitiL',  bc><<ir|cs  ai'Otie  ai-iil.  |iro|>ionic 
acid.  a<T!.>iu'.  wooil-siiirit  or  nietliyl  alcohol,  ami  other 
iiii]iiiritirs.  Tlio  act'lif  aoiil  i.s  olitairii'il  by  ncutmliziiig 
the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  with  lime,  removing  the 
brown  atwtatc  of  lime  tvhieh  fonas,  and  after  hnliDg 
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it  s'lflii'iently  to  carUjiiize  tlie  taip'  Impurities,  thereby 
I  Ij  uu'inK  it  tu  Jiray  attitatc,  distilline  with  sulphuric  or 
hj'drochloric  acid.  The  aoetio  acid  is  thus  liberated 
in  a  pure  state,  although  in  a  dilute  form.  Concen- 
tntea  acid  is  gotten  by  distilling  the  fu-st'il  wnlinm  hjiU 
ynth  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Amnne  the  more  iuifxirt- 
ant  acH<tti;.t,  or  t^ilts  uf  acctii-  ulI  I.  are — sodium  anil 
aiumoniutu  awtatesj  Iwth  of  which  are  used  in  uiedi- 
cinc;  calcium,  aluounuiu,  and  iron  acetatca,  which  arc 
iLsed  in  calico-printing  as  inonlanta,  the  sulutiun  of  the 
second  being  known  as  '^red  liquor,"  and  of  the  la^t  a.H 

black  liquor; "  lead  aeetnte,  both  the  normal  and  the 
bamc  salt,  the  former  as  "  migar  of  lead  "  and  the  latter 
in  i^ilutii)n  a.s  Goulard's  extru-t,  quite  extensively  used 
in  iiii'ilii  ine ;  and  cuprio  acct;ilo,  which  as  basic  salt  in  , 
cxtctisivt'ly  inanulai'tured  under  the  name  nf  verdi- 
gris. '  The  ethers  or  organic  suits  of  acetic  acid  ure 
also  technically  important,  as  several  of  them,  including; 
ethyl  and  9xay\  acetate,  are  used  in  the  manufiicture  oi 
artificial  fmitrenenoes. 

In  the  year  1 SSO,  m-conlinR  to  tlic  census,  there  were 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  7,233,CK)^  lbs.  of 
acetate  of  lime,  value<l  at  $166,0't2,  (s.  P.  8.) 

AOHKNBACn,  Andrkas,  a  Gorman  landscajK'- 
paiiiler.  \v;is  boni  at  llcs.^:  (  Vussel,  in  ISIfj.  He  studied 
at  the  Dusscldorf  Academy  under  Sebirmer,  and  a  pic- 
ture entitled  The  Amdemy  of  Diiaseldorf  first  brought 
bim  ioto  notioe  as  an  artist  of  pnuniae  and  good  gifts. 
He  bas  been  a  creat  tnvdier,  and  his  lanoscatMis  are 
r<  niitii.MX^iK  OS  oi  the  most  striking  scenery  of  Europe 
tiMin  iNcinvay  to  Italy.  Of  liis  iuiiHtrtanl  pictures  may 
be  iih  ii! iiiii,  il  A  Storm  at  Vlis.singen,  liildesbeim^  Fish 
at  U.stcnd,  Stonii  an<l  HimkI  on  the  lyower  Rhine  in 
1870,  A  Nonvay  Ttirrent.  Fl^llil)^.'  Ixiat  at  Sunset,  A 
Storm  Clearing  OffJUoast  of  Sicilv,  and  The  Return  of 
die  Fiakennen  at  Bvening.  Acneiiliacli  w  a  diligent 
student  of  Nature;  and  ba»j  in  common  with  most  Ger- 
man landscape- pamters,  a  hking  for  strong  contrast  and 
bold  effci't.  His  pielnres  are  \iiieveii  in  i|iiu]ity,  but  the 
best  of  them  arc  ver>'  ailmiral)le  pi  rtiirmances.  Many 
of  his  iniiMirtant  works  an-  in  the  I'inakothek  at  Mu- 
nich, and  g(MKl  examples  of  his  style  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  the  best  collections  of  Germaqy  and  tbe  United 
Statea.  Inaddition  to hjaoil-jaintingBi  Acbenbacb has 
nude  man^  picturM  m  fratei^lor,  and  he  baa  nrao- 
tised  etching  and  lithography.  He  is  a  knight  of  the 
onler  of  lAopoM.  a  elievalier  oi'  tiic  Ia-lmou  of  Honor, 
an<l  a  iiieinli.  r  of  tli.'  a>  ailiiiiii.s  of  Hi-rliii.  .\iiisli  nlani, 
and  Aiit\vei|i.  lie  h:Ls  reix'ivcd  a  numlx.'r  of  medals  at 
important  e.xliibitions.  (W.  J.  C,  JR. ) 

ACHKNBACJI,  Osw.\i.d,  a  German  artist,  was  bom 
at  DiiHseldorf  in  1827.  He  is  a  brother  of  Andreas 
Achenbach.  and  received  his  instructiuu  from  him. 
This  artist  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  Italian  sub- 
jects, such  as  A  I'ete  at (icnazziino.  Villa  Torlonianear 
Krascati,  \'e.«iiviiis  at  Twilight,  Market-plact;  at  Amalfi, 
The  Festival  of  St.  Anna  at  Lschia,  A  Storm  Eflect  at 
Naples,  and  The  Envirunment  of  Naples.  0.swald 
Aclienbach,  although  his  works  arestn)ngly  marked  by 
the  charaoteristica  of  the  OuBseldorf  school,  is  a  more 
refined  painter  than  hia  brother,  and  his  btwt  pictures 
.-^ii'jL'est  Calame  and  his  s<  lionl  of  landseaiK?  art  rather 
tlian  the  ix'rfonuances  oi  liie  l)iis,s.'ldori  artists.  He 
is  particularly  skilful  in  tlie  management  of  Lroups  of 
figures,  while  his  atmospheric  cfl'ects  are  Imiuently  verj' 
channit)»r.  (W.  J.  C.,JK.) 

ACID,  a  chemical  term  which  may^  be  applied  in 
„  .  ..^^1  ,  a  general  but  loose  way,  or  in  a  stnctly  sci- 
p.^i  Am. '  entific  way  which  is  at  the  same  time  tbor- 
ed.(p.  y?  oiighlycomprehensiveaswellasoorrect  The 
E<lin.  «'d,i.  p,.„^.rj,l  apiilieation  of  the  wonl  is  to  any 
chemical  e<inipo(uiil.  wlu'thcr  binary-  or  ternar>\  whether 
containing  owgen  or  not,  whetlii  r  cuntainini'  livdrogcu 
or  not,  that  neutralizes  the  suLstam-es  called  biUH's. 
Thus,  the  term  acid  is  applied  in  this  loose  way  to 
GO.  SQ„  and  SO,,  as  well  as  to  UXX)«  H,SO„  and 
H,SO«,  and  mSMg  to  HCl,  HBr,  fu,  and  HF.  SiO, 
fa  ofUa  called  tilim  add,  beeanae  when  fhaed  with  aodai 


lime,  or  litharge  it  forms  a  silicate.   The  precipitated 
Hi,SiOj  is  then  called  hydiated  alieio  add,  to  diatifr> 
guish  it  from  the  former. 
This  nndonbCedly arose  from  the  prevalence  of  Ome- 

lin's  views  as  ])orfK;tua(ed  for  many  years  in  what  is  now 
called  the  '  old  notation."  whereby  the  oxide  of  an 
eleeinj-negative  element  \^a^  ealleil  the  acid,  instead 
of  tlie  acid-formintr  o\i<le  or  acid  anhydride,  as  it 
reallv  is.  That  H("l  and  tlie  hydrogen  compounds 
of  llio  halogens  were  aeitls,  even  as  gases,  has  never 
been  disputed.  With  thedevelopment  of ortranie  chem- 
istry, when  organic  acids  had  to  be  formulated  whidi 
contained  both  replaceable  or  bsrie  hydrogen  and  hydro* 
L'i  ii  unrejilaeeable  or  belonging  to  the  radical,  the  old 
nietlioils  of  nonicrRlatnre  broke  down,  and  anew,  truer, 
and  more  eoniprchensivc  system  had  to  be  adopted. 

This  is  lound  by  goinp  back  to  the  earlier  clectro- 
chemiod  views  of  Berzehus,  and  luoking  strictly  at  the 
elcctro-poeitive  or  -negative  character  of  the  elemfiDta 
for  a  solution  of  the  question  as  to  wheiiber  ib^  an 
acid-  or  base-forming.  And  as  these  characters  are  not 
fixed  and  absolute  for  all  conditions  of  combination,  we 
nceil  look  only  at  the  question  a.«  to  which  part  an  ele- 
ment or  croup  of  elements  pla\>  in  the  iiartienliir  com- 
pound, ^'rom  this  standiKjmt  it  is  jMissible  to  establish 
a  definition  that  shall  include  all  true  acids  and  explain 
all  cases,  whether  real  or  fleominy»  in  wbidi  HO  appear 
to  have  the  nactkn  known  as  aad. 

We  now  define  an  add  as  the  compound  o  f  an  dettro- 

ni  'ri'irr  th  nient  or  {/roup  of  ih-tni  utx  irith  hydrorffn  ; 
and  this  detinition  is  sufficiently  comiirehensive  to  in- 
clude all  true  acids,  either  inorganic  or  ()rganic.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  oxides  of  electro- 
ncgat  ivc  oements  largely  constitute  those  groopa  which 
by  combination  with  h;>'dro|tren  form  acids. 

How  is  this  combination  with  hydrogen  brought  about? 
The  case  of  t  h  e  several  halogen  acids  is  simple.  Th^  aM 
direct  binary  eomoounds  oi  the  halogen  clement  with 
hydrogen.  In  other  ca.s<\s  it  Is  by  the  union,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  negative  oxide  with  water 
or  hydrogen  oxide,  so  that  the  liydratcd  acid  of  tha  dd 
nomenclature  is  the  true  aiid  of  the  new. 

The  simplest  class  of  acids  are  the  so-called  "  halogen 
acids,"  where  hydrogen  ia  direoUy  combined  with  the 
electro-negative  element,  as  in  HO.  HBr.  Ill,  and  HP. 
In  all  the  reactions  in  wljidi  tlir.Ki-  ai  i.is  enter  they  simply 
exchange  hydrogen  fur  uietal,  iunninu  iliereby  biuaiy 
haloidaalta.  Thns, 

nci  +  Kon--.  Kci  H"H 

is  an  example  where  the  hvdrogeu  displaced  irom  the 
acid  goes  witb  the  hydnnyl  of  the  base  to  fbm  wate» 
Asain, 

(HCDt  +  OiO  -  ChOs  •(•  ^ 

is  an  example  win  re  tlie  hydrogen  displac^nl  fn)m  the 
avid  unites  dir^ctlv  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to 
form  water.  Or  tbe  halogen  acid  may  be  made  to  d*- 

OOmpoae  a  salt  of  a  weaker  acid,  as 

(HCl )»  +  CaCOa  -  CaCl,  +  HrfX)i  or  lljO  +  CX>,. 

m  which  the  displaced  hydrogen  would  unite  with  the 

cUvtro-neLnitivc  ^roun  COj  to  ionn  the  iii-e  i-arlxmie 
aciil  HjCOj,  which,  Iteiug  unstable  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature, breaks  up  into'  H,0  and  COt,  an  deotco- 
negative  oxide  or  anhydride. 

The  next  chiss  of  acids  are  those  in  which  hydrogen 
is  combined  with  the  electro-negative  element  only  in- 
directly or  by  the  aid  of  oxygen,  making  an  deotro- 
negative  group,  as  it  is  termed.  _  In  this  category  be- 
longs the  greater  number  of  adds.  Here  great  care 
must  bo  taken  to  note  the  valrn<-e  of  the  electro-ncL'ative 
grou]i,  for  upon  this  defK'iids  the  muiibcr  of  hydrogen 
atoms  that  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with,  or,  as  it  is  con- 
veniently expreesea.  the  basicity  of  tbeacid.  Thcelcctro- 
negative'  deoieut  wbidioooetitutesthe  finmdaUon  of  tbe 
molecuhur  atmetmre  may  Taiy  tn  ita  valence,  giving;  a  ft 
series  of  adda  witb  perbapa  Uie  same  number  oftiiao 
hydiogen  atoms,  but  with  a  different  nvmbcrof  oxygen 
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atoms  whlcli  <Mfhor  sijturafe  the  clci  tro-neirative  ele-  I 
meiit  or  link  li>  iiruuen  to  it.  as  tlie  <".i.s»'  may  Ik-.  Thus, 
mlphur,  an  electro-iioj.Mtivo  t'leincnt.  limns  a  tieritw  nf  1 
acids  acairdinp  to  the  valenoe  displayed  by  it  in  the  i 
wveral  cases,  and  accunlin^  to  the  part  the  w^gm  of 
the  oompound  plays,  whether  mmwf  linking  or  poitly 
linking  and  partly  SBtaratiiiff.    Vfe  wiH  giro  the  form- 
idMand  the  molecular  Ntnii  tiirc  of  this  ■^•sQlatn- 
dfeof  the  chus  of  acids  rvtii;rrud  to: 

jfyponlphmwu  Aad  (Hjdro-Mdplraroaa  of  Sebfita- 
eDhoger), 

HdBOk  er  B  -  o  -  s  -  o  -  H, 
m  which  the  negatiTe  jsroap  is  SOi,  aod  the  oxygen  haa 
only  the  linkiiiff  funcCioo. 

b  which  the  negative  group  is  SO*,  and  the  oxygen  is 
partly  saturating  and  pairtly  Jniktng  

Ti  "sn        ^  "    -  O  -  H 
UiwOt  or  jj  >>, 


in  vfaich  the  negative  grouji  is  S(  >«,  and  the  oxygen  ia 
TSItfarartontillg  and  partly  linkinu. 
OuMT  eoounon  acidb  of  thi&  « luxs  arc — 


Hypoeblorooa  acid, 

Chlorous  " 
Chloric  " 
Perchloric 
Nitruua 
Nitric 
Phoaphoiie 


M 
M 


IICIO  or  (  1'  -OH, 
IH  1<>,  or  n"'0  -  OH. 
liClOj  or  CrO,  -OH, 
HCIO*  or  cr^Oi-OH, 
HNO,  or  N"'0  -OH, 
HNC  or  N»Oi  -OH. 
HsI'Oi  or  -(OHK 
HPOl  or  P*0)  -  OH, 


fOH 

PO]  OH 

PO^OH 


OhriMMiie 

Bilicio 


(OH, 

H,00»  or  CW)  -(OBDt. 

HT-SiOjor  Si"0  -'OH  ; 


In  all  these  cases  the  hydru^cn  of  the  a<'i(l  cun- 
neeted  to  the  ele<;tro-negative  cUiiicnt  bv  oxygen, 
coDBtitntiM  with  it  the  gruup  hydroxyL  XJ))on  the 
number  of  hydrogen  atoms  bo  connected,  or,  m  other 
words,  the  number  of  hydroxyl  groups,  de|>endH  tho 
boadly  of  the  arid.  If  h.vdro^ren  occur  in  the  furui- 
ula  not  replaceable  by  Uiclal,  «c  atsuiue  that  it  is  not 
80  connected.  Such  cats^a  arc  cuniuion  among  organic 
acid*  when  the  hydrogen  either  belongs  to  the  electro- 
negative grtnip  itK-li'  or  is  attiu:hed  to  it  as  character- 
Wbe  of  the  elasb  of  compoiiiidH  called  aldehydes,  and 
hOMtisoalled  nklehydic  nydrog*  !).  Among  inorganic 
adds  we  baye  two  compounds  that  proljably  sre  of  this 
latter  chanu-ter.  They  ;in'  hypopli(j#iphorou8  and  i)hos- 
phorous  aciil-i.  Tn  tlie  caw;  oi  tlieM.'  two  acids  the  Imi- 
sicity  u!' tLi-  m  iil  dot  s  not  agree  with  the  nuuilxr  of 
liy<lnicen  atoUit*  they  contain.  Thus,  h>pophobpljoruiis 
a'  !>i  H,POi  is  onlv  monobasic  and  pnoBphorous  acid 
iiiPQiisdibaaia  u  explanation  of  tbia  anonu4y  their 
stflictaral  fomnilss  are  written 

I  H  f  H 

PO  ^  JI    aad  PO  ^  OH, 
(OB  (OU 

nspectively,  when  the  number  of  hydrosjl  gnmpa  at 

otK-e  shows  the  true  basicity. 

A  third  riasfi  oi'  ii)itrj:anic  aci<lM  arc  thos*'  in  which 
till  rhanii  ii  ristic  or  lundamental  element  \»  not  always 
•  If  tn,  IK  ;.';i<i\c,  but  in  its  union  with  oxj'gen  forms 
poujpi  citln  r  electro-nofative  or  electro-positive,  ac- 
eoidini;  to  the  valence^  lUipilayed  by  it  in  the  i>articu- 
ivcate.  ThiLs,  chromium  may  form  electro-positive  or 
"MB-fcnning  groups  in  the  case  of  its  lower  oxidefs.  or 
M  eleotro-negativc  fm»up  win n  iH  curritiL.-  i  lirniiiiiiin 
trioxideCtO,.  Exanii»lesof  tln.s  kiml  arc  tlic  i  hrunimc.-,, 
which  are  the  ealts  of »  hnimic  acid  II;('r< ), ;  the  uianga- 
itt(<^  derived  from  manganic  acid  iI,.Mn<), ;  the  per- 
a^riiragit^  from  pcmiunganic  acid  HMnO,; 

"wwti,  dorhrod  from  stannic  acid  H^nOi. 


Metals  which  are  onliiiaiily  quite  strongly  electro- 
positive may  in  the  prcKn<e  of  a  verj'  strong  base 
fignra  as  electro-negative  or  acid-forming  in  the  com- 
binations with  these  strong  bamt.  Thus,  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  from  the  action  of  zinc  u|>on  pota^fiitmi 
hydrate  solution  is  explained  on  the  assumption  of  the 
formation  of  a  potassium  zincate  or  the  solution  of  alu- 
minum hydrate  in  strong  alkali  by  the  tiimiati>in  of  an 
alkaline  aliuninate.  The  h.iiiic  metal  it*  sometimes 
Bamc<l  to  exist  in  both  <•].■  im  imsitive  and  electro- 
negative couilition.s  in  one  combination.  Thus,  red 
load,  which,  when  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  yields  lead 
nitrate  and  lead  peroxide,  is  considered  to  he  a  plmnbie 

f)himbiite  or  comimund  of  dyad  lead  as  base  and  tetrad 
e.id  a8  acid-forming  element,  A  similar  case  is  also 
f()un<l  in  the  ea.^*?  of  antinumy,  which  is  generally  eleo- 
tro-ncgativc,  but  forms  a  very  stable  tiitiinound  Sb,0« 
(Sb"'^bO,  l,  aiitiuKMiy  antimonate,  derivaljle  from  an- 
timonic  acid  H,8bO,. 

Organic  acids,  freipiently  very  complex  in  fonnuU. 
may  still  be  brought  utulcr  the  simple  definiCmn  of 
aoios  given  above.  Indeed,  the  definitioii  n^j  he 
made  adn  narrower  in  their  cmsl  TboyanoomnNUida 
of  clei-tn^-neirative  ennips  with  replaceable  hvaroirenf 
or  rallur  with  hydruxyl.  as  <»xyi.'eii  always  lmk.«  the 
hy  irn'M-u  t"/  the  rest  ct'  tlic  tlirmnla.  Tin  y  an-  m  s 
more  i-omplex,  however,  by  the  tiict  that  thoe  electn>- 
negativc  groups  contain  the  same  elements,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, and  oxygen,  as  other  groups  aetins  eleetro- 
powitivc,  and  are  indeed  fiinned  from  thcne  latter  by 
oxidation.  So  that  an  organic  add  is  distin.Kuished 
by  its  containing  an  oxidized  radical  as  distinmiished 
from  the  alcohol  or  mioxidizcd  nulical.  wliirh  :uts 
ele<'tri>-i>ositive  or  basic.  Thus,  acetic  aciil  ('.H|().()H 
is  dcrive<l  by  oxidation  fMm  ethyl  alcolinl  (",n.,.()II 
and  ben/oic  add  CtU».CO.OU  fn>m  bemevl  alcohol 
C,lL.(*n,<  )M.  Tha  arahacdar  itructuie  of  this  oxi- 
dized radiGal  nay  vaiy  veiy  greatly,  but  its  hydrate 
will  stin  be  an  acid.  IndsM,  wo  may  have  two  acids 
of  the  same  ultimate  fitmmla,  the  sole  difference  l)e- 
tween  them  iK-insr  that  the  atoms  constituting  the  oxi- 
dized radical  are  ilifferciitlx  amiri-'ed  in  the  two.  Tluus. 
we  have  two  varieties  of  lactic  acid  CslUOj,  the  molec- 
ular formula  of  tha  one  (tha  hmio  aod  of  ibmen* 


CH. 

tatko)  bebg  CH.OH, 
Jx).OH 

CH^OH 

CO.  on 

ITie  presence  of  the  group  CO.OH  (carboxyl)  has 
l>ccn  sometime?*  aKsnined  to  be  characteristic  of  an 
oriranie  acid.  Iiul  it  is  ii<iw  adinitte<l  that  this  is  not 
essential.  Wln  tlier  mii  oriranic  hydnite  is  to  act  a.-* 
al'  ohi ilic  l\)r  ba-ii  ( ir  ;is  acid,  seems  t<i  depend  simply  on 
whether  the  hyilroxyl  attiu-hes  it.st'lf  to  a  carbon  atom 
already  linked  to  oxvircn  or  not.  The  oxygen  with  the 
carbon  atom  and  the  hvdroxyl  may  make  the  gtoop 
CO.OH,  or  it  may  be  otnerwiBe  grouped. 

(For  the  aeoondary  chanieters  of  acids,  and  .also  the 
ph>*8ical  tests  by  which  they  are  generally  rccoi;nized, 
S4!e  original  article  on  Arit>s.  l  (-  iv  s  i 

ACKNOWLKIMIMKNT,  in  law,  the  act  of  one  who 
hits  executed  a  deed  in  going  Iwfore  some  couJiHJtenl 
officer  designated  by  statute  and  ile<  larini.'  the  sitnc  to 
be  his  act  and  deed.  The  term  i.s  also  used  lo  indicate 
the  certificate  appended  by  the  officer  to  the  deed,  whidl 
sets  out  the  manner  and  ract  of  the  acknowledgment 

In  Kiii'lan  l  il  i>  not  the  practice  to  acknowledge 
deeds;  in  the  l  iiited  States  the  eu.Htoin  is  universal. 
The  functions  of  an  acknowledgment  an-  in  the  I  nited 
States  twotiild  :  ( I )  to  authorise  a  deed  to  be  offered  in 
evidence  without  further  proof  of  itaeiMation;  (2)  lO 

enaUe  it  to  be  recorded. 
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ACLAND— ACfOUSTTCJS. 


The  power  to  take  acknowlc<l(nncnta  is  by  law  vested 
m  different  persons  in  the  various  States.  Generally, 
k  may  be  said  that  any  judge  of  the  oourte  or  court 
officer,  mayor  or  other  chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  ma^ift- 
trate,  aldcnnan,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  notuy  pablic 
is  authorized  to  take  acknowledirments. 

The  usual  form  of  ackiinwlLil-nu  nt  is  fur  the  person 
executiuf-r  the  deed  to  aiiju  iir  Ix'tun'  the  appropriate 
officer  and  to  declare  that  the  iuytruiuent  \&  hia  at-t  and 
deed.  I  u  most  of  the  States,  lio  w(?ver.  the  acknowledp- 
nent  of  a  deed  bgr  a  married  woman  is  a  somewhat 
more  elaborate  ecranonr.  The  woman  is  eiamined 
fleparftte  and  apart  from  ner  husband,  and  dadanathat 
tilt'  deed  is  her  own  vnluntar}'  art,  without  ail|y  00€lcion 
or  (•tiiiipiilsiiFU  on  her  huHband  f*  partv 

In  nnicr  to  entitle  a  deed  to  be  put  in  evidence  with- 
out further  pnnA'  of  its  execution,  or  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  be  recorded,  the  certificate  of  acknowledgment 
must  a£Srmatively  show  that  all  the  requintes  of  the 
particular  statutes  in  force  in  tlie  State  nave  been  sub- 
atantially  complied  with. 

The  term  "  ackiiuwledjjment "  is  also  used  in  law  to 
iniiii  iiii'  III!  adiiii.-vsiuii,  particularly  an  admission  of  a 
deiit  due.  s«>  clear,  explicit,  and  unconditiotial  as  to  re- 
move the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations,    (l.  U  ,  JR. ) 

ACLAND.  HaBBIBT  (1750-lRlo),  was  a 

daughter  of  the  earl  of  IklieBter,  and  was  born  Jan.  3, 
1750.  Her  maiden  name  waa  Ohiiatiaiia  Henrietta 
Caroline  Fox  Strangeways,  but  after  her  marriage  in 
Sept.,  1770,  to  John  Dyke  Aeland,  eMest  .^on  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aeland  of  Devonshire,  f^ho  wa.s  teiierally 
known  as  I^ady  Harriet  Ai  l.iii'l  Her  hu.shand  wa.s  a 
member  of  I'arliament  for  Calliugton,  (.'oniwidl,  and  in 
1774^  while  still  holding  hia  seat  in  Parliament,  entered 
the  army.  Becoming  major  of  the  Twentieth  Foot  in 
the  next  ytar,  he  was  chosen  by  Oen.  Burgoyne  to  ac- 

C'  lni  atiy  lii^^  rxiiedition  against  the  American  colonies. 
Fu  a<  liiiiL  <  \;ii.ela  in  June,  177t).  Major  A>  land  lci\  his 
wife  in  .N|  tiiin  al.  liut  .she  twice  n-joined  him  in  camp, 
and  nunsiul  him  till  restored  to  health.  Tlieii,  ixl'u.sinic 
to  be  separated  from  him,  nhe  accompanied  the  advance 
of  the  aim}',  tlumgh  her  hui<liand's  eommaud  was  at 
,tihe  fioDt  At  the  second  battle  of  Saratoga,  Oct.  7, 
'  1777,  he  was  shut  through  both  legs  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Ab  soon  a.s  .«he  heard  of  his  capture  she  obtamed 
a  letter  from  (ien.  Burgoyne,  and.  act"oini>anieil  by 
Rev.  K<lward  Brudenel  ami  a  few  others,  .siili  d  down 
the  TIui]*ii>  to  the  American  lincji.  She  was  court- 
eou.sly  received,  and  a  few  days  later  Clcn.  (Jate.s  sent 
her  to  Albmiy,  whither  her  husband  had  l.Men  conveyed. 
When  he feoorerad  th«y Tinted  Iscw  York  and  formed 
very  ftvorable  imprearions  of  the  peoj^>le.  Miyor  Ac- 
lana,  beint;  ex<  hani:ed,  rctumcd  to  KuLdand,  and  in 
177><  he  f  ni^:ht  a  duel  at  Hampton  I)own  with  an 
officer  who  had  iisiK-wd  the  cliarictcr  of  the  Ameri- 
e«ns.  At  the  time  of  the  duel  he  eauirht  a  severe  cold, 
which  terminated  in  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  I'ixton 
Hall,  Oct.  31,  J77H.  J^ady  Harriet  never  married 
again,  and  through  the  rest  of  her  life  co(dd  not  refer 
to  her  husband  without  tean.  In  her  youth  she  was 
noted  for  Kraoefulncfls  and  delicate  Ijcauty ;  in  later  life 
she  i.-j  S4iid  to  have  suffered  from  cancer,  thouirh  she 
(Mincealed  the  fact  till  her  death,  which  took  j>lace  at 
Tctton,  July  21,  ISI').    Her  J^tOm  ami  Joiiniah, 

E'vinp  an  account  of  her  experiences  in  .\nierica.  havi; 
len  published.  For  a  long  time  her  adventiirc.s  tur- 
nishiea  a  favorite  snlyect  for  pen  and  pencil,  and  st-veral 
romaotio  additiona  were  made  to  her  story  without 
fbunda^on  in  fact.  One  of  these  wa.s,  that  atU-r  the 
dcith  of  Maj.tr  Aeland  she  was  married  to  the  chap- 
la  n  wlio  had  escorteil  licr  Irutn  ilic  Hritish  to  the 
American  army.  (See  articles  by  U  iUiam  1*  Stone  in 
the  Mii'i'iziiie  of  Amerlnui  History,  it.  449,  and  in  Z^'p- 

pnirott\  Mnf;ii-i'ne,  xxiv.  4.')2. ) 

ACLAND;  Hknry  Wk.\t\vorth,  M  P.,  F.  U.S., 
D.  C.  Ix ,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomaa  Dyke  Aeland,  Bart, 
waa  bom  in  1815,  and  ednoated  at  Hamw  and  Ohral 
Chnicb,Oafi»d.  InlMl  hewMoleotadtoaftlkMnhip 


atAllSouIs.  In lS48hetookthcdegreeof M.D.atChri8t 
Church,  having  been  })rcviously  apbointed  Lee's  reader 
in  anatomy.  In  1H49  he  became  pluniaian  to  the  Bad- 
diffe  Infirmary.  Daring  this  period,  widi  die  aid  of 
several  able  a.*sistant.s.  particularly  T*rof8.  Bcale  and 
Melville  and  Mr.  Charles  BolnTtson,  he  matlc  the  val- 
uable Christ  (Miundi  idiysioloL'ieal  scries,  now  in  tlie 
()xford  Cniversity  Museum.  He  became  in  l8.'>ii  lie- 
gius  professor  ni'  meilicine,  ami  in  I8tiO  accompanied 
the  prinx'  of  Wales  to  Amertoa  as  his  medical  attend* 
ant.  In  isi.t',  he  wilh  appointad  a  membo'  of  Mr.  6a- 
thome  Hardy's  cubio-space  commiasion,"  and  in  1H69 
of  the  royal  sanitary  commission.  Since  1  he  has 
acted  a.s  renrescntative  of  the  University  (  Kfiird  in 
the  medical  council,  hius  Ihh'ii  president  of  the  Briti.'-h 
Medical  Assi  K'iation.  and  president  of  the  jili  vsiolouieal 
section  of  the  British  Ass4K:iation.  He  pulilislicd  a 
treatise  on  T/u-  l*lainit  of  Trou  in  IH39,  and  a  valuable 
Memoir  on  the  VitiUitum  <if  Cholera  in  Oitford  ia  185^ 
In  addhaon  to  these  be  b  the  author  of  numerous  trea- 
tises on  medical,  santtar]^',  and  scientific  subjects. 

ACONITINK.  Aconitine.  as  met  with  in  pharmacy. 

if  S"in>'W'hat  uncertain  c'>in|H>sition.  the  name  int; 
been  applied  to  an  amorjihous  alkaloid,  or  at  best  to  a 
mixture  of  amorphous  and  crystallizable  bases,  extract- 
ed from  Aoonitum  napdlut  and  from  mixtun>s  of  that 
and  other  species. 

Aoooidinx  to  Wright,  who  with  several  oolaboren 
has  wori^ed  ibr  yean  npon  these  roots,  A.  naptilm 
contains  a  hitddy  cnstalhzable  alkaloid  of  the  formula 
C.iHnNO,..  to  which  the  name  lu-onitine  "  propcriy 
beloicjs.  It  also  contains  in  smaller  amounts  pseud- 
aconitinc,  another  active  alkaloid  which  is  cnf-staUi- 
cable,  but  yields  mostly  amorphous  salts.  Both  the 
aoonitine  and  pseudaoonitine  are  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  minenU  acids,  alkaline  solutions,  or  nmply 

S\-  the  action  of  water  in  leslsd  tabes,  •"'■"^■"g  io 
le  react  ittns, 

CbHwNOi,  +  H,0  -  OiH«Oi  +  C«n  n.N  o„. 

Aoonitine.       Benitolc  acid.  .tccnlnt'. 

r^lI.sXOii    +    H;0    -    CHidO,    f    (  .^ll.iNo*. 
r»C'iui<iei>nitlue.      Pimc-lbyl  protoodte-  I'sfuJatDuiue. 
ell  uic  Held. 

Both  of  these  alkaloids,  aeonint  and  jMeuduxmnM^ 
are  said  to  hare  been  fbund  Iree  in  the  roots  of  aeom- 

tum.  Some  nwts  contain  in  addition  a  nearly  inert, 
bitter  base  tcrmcil  picrawnitinc  C31II45NU10  and  another 
amoqdious  alkaloid. 

Accordinsr  to  Wri>;ht  and  Luff,  Acnnitum  ferox  con- 
tains chiefly  ptseutl.-u-onitine,  with  a  little  aoonitine  and 
an  amorphous  alkaloid.  According  to  the  same  an- 
thorities,  Japanese  aeimitc  contains  a  new  ba.se,  Jqh 
aconitiue  CmHwN]Om,  which  resembles  aconitinc  TOiy 
closi'ly,  havin?  the  same  fusing-point  (185°  C),  hnfe 
yieMiiiir  diflen  nt  decomposition-prodacts  ttpon  VmXr 
nient  with  aci<ls  or  alkalies. 

Aconitum  httiroohfjllum,  lastlv.  contains  a<unu^  an 
anu)rphou8  alkaloiu  of  intensely  oitter  taste.  Brondl- 
tot),  its  discoverer,  assigns  to  it  the  formula  CMHnNtP^ 
The^^g  is  devoid  of  aciidi^  and  does  not  contain 
aoonitine.  (s.  p.  a.) 

ACOUSTICS.  To  the  statement  of  the  principles 
.*ii.e  Vol  I    "  *^      '''^  Science  of  A( cU.STirs,  as 

p.  y.'i  Am.  given  in  the  Knrni  lnjHiilid  Brilouviai,  the 
kI.  ^p.  no  following  important  details  and  new  discov- 
K.iin.e<i.).    erics  should  W  added : 

Atmmpluric  Influence. — Experiments  in  signalling 
wit  h  sonorous  instruments  on  the  COSSt  during  fii^p  haTO 
led  to  a  preference  for  the  siren  over  the  tnunpet,  and 
for  the  trumpet  over  the  whistle.  They  have  dnproved 
the  notion  tnat  s<iunds  travel  fiirtliest  in  fine  weather. 
On  the  contrary,  wjunds  are  heard  at  frealer  distances 
throu^rh  fog,  snow,  hail,  or  rain.  rcrint  .stillness 
and  uniform  density  and  temiH'rature  are  found  to 
be  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  transmission 
of  aoond-waTea.  The  velocity  of  sound  (which  ia 
iem  hundred  limes  greater  than  diatof  a  hreaae)  ii 
noi  Mndhlj  aJEwted  tgr  tho  wind.  Il  li 
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tOfcnpti  better  aniiut  the  wind  or  at  right  angles 
Vldl  li  than  when  Both  proceed  in  tho  same  direction. 

Sound  travelling;  with  the  wind  is  refiraoted  to  the 
earth,  and  travelling  ugaiust  it  is  elevated  sevotal 
handred  feet.  SouikI  m  lust  may  bo  heard  again  far 
off,  being  returned  to  e.irth  by  a  cuulrary  current,  or 
(from  the  spreading  of  the  tone)  it  may  arrive  frum 
another  puint.  Soundji  unheard  on  the  dock  of  a 
veecl  may  be  clearly  distinguitthe^l  on  the  maisthead. 
Thia  spKiiduig  of  the  tone  in  all  diieotioDs  on  the  ho- 
niOD  u  ai>  marked  a  pacaliarity  that  a  fog-trumpt;t  is 
heard  nearly  as  well  ut  ociual  distanrn  Ixliind  as  in 
fmut   fV>ncavo  reflectora  therefore  arc  ot  littlo  aen'icc. 

Diirim;  t;irl\  Lxiferiuientu  the  most  oontiii  tiiii:  rwult* 
were  thjquentlv  obtained  ami  genenUly  nooeoted  the- 
ories dinproved.  I'rut'.  Tyndall,  on  finding  tJie  sound 
obstraoted  id  dear  weather,  assumed  tliat  streams  of 
axr  diffbrentlf  heated  or  saturated  in  different  degrees 
with  a^juojus  vapors  rendered  the  atniusphcre  flotx-u- 
Icnt  to  sound  ;  that  invisible  acoustic  clouds  inc-essantly 
pa.ssed  through  tin;  air,  iiUiT>-«-i>tini,'  the  s.(Uii'l.  wa.-tini; 
It  by  innumerablti  retivicliuns,  lighl  m  vmaltid  iit  uu 
ordinary  cloud ;  and  therefore  that  days  of  cxtnwnli- 
nar>'  wroustical  transiKirenoy  may  be  followed  bv  days 
of  extraonJinarj"  acoustical  opacity.  An-hibuld  I'orhos. 
in  Jfy  JSmriences  of  the  \\\tr  beheeat  Jthutee  and  G«r- 
mausf  fvoT,  ii.  pp.  noted  that  the  cannonad- 

ing in  th»'  ili'^iaiii  \sliieli  was  well  Iif>;ir  1  on  cold,  damp, 
and  i'>j-jLjy  i]ay»,  in  extremely}'  tine  weather  was  unheard. 

11. 1 1  .'<t  i  ii  I  x'SH  reigned  that  tt  wn  generally  believed  the 
tinng  ha<i  ceased. 


Prof.  Henry,  who  fir  maov  years  experimented  on 
fi>g-eignaUinK,  and  gave  ns  the  beat  fog-aignalB  in  the 
worid,  recoraed  his  donbt  of  the  above  oonauKoiw  that 
the  screening  effects  were  due  to  abnormal  conditions, 
and  believed  that  sound  will  pass  through  these  "re- 
gions of  silence ' '  freely  enough  in  an  opjxjsitc  direction. 

As  his  experiences  from  1865  to  1877  were  not  given 
to  the  worid.  but  recorded  in  purely  official  documents, 
it  may  Ite  well  to  state  that  in  the  appendix  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  tnc  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30,  1874  (p.  116),  he  «vs  that  a  flocculent 
eondition  of  the  atmoephere,  dne  to  the  varying  den- 
sity pro«luccd  by  t!u'  minclini^  of  invi.sihlc  aqueoii.s 
va[t<ir,  is  a  true  c^uj^e  oi  oU»truLliuu  iu  ihv  Uauh- 
mi-ssion  of  sound — a  fact  borne  out  by  the  principles 
of  wave-motion  aa  well  as  by  experiment — but  that  he 
ia  fitf  fitMB  blinking  this  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
phenomena  under  consideration.  That  a  lloooulent 
eondition  of  the  atmosphere  slionk)  slightly  pbetruct 
the  tkiund  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive,  but 
that  it  !<hould  olwtruct  the  sound -ray  in  one  direction 
and  not  in  an  i.|>(M>si(o,  or  iu  a  greater  il»  L'ree  in  one 
direction  tli m  ii»  aiitjtlier,  the  stratum  of  air  being  the 
nine  in  all  rases,  is  not  credible. 

Aerial  y>  — It  is  Injlicved  by  some  that  the  .strong 
and  i>roloni,.'e(l  tii^rial  echoes  arepro*iuced  in  the  clearest 
air  by  acouatic  donda;  and  it  w  maintained  by  othen 
that  mich  echoes  have  been  dearly  heard  when  there 
was  iiii  ac(«n>!ie  i'l.>n<l  In  tlie  ilireifinn  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  axiH  i>t'  the  rn-  lniiiipet  ;  (hat  tli<  .-n^  »i«'Iio(»h  have 
UM!n  hcanl  in  all  w<athiTs  ami  uinier  wi'leiy  liiHer- 
ing  ciruuuistaoces ;  lliut  they  lie<«juiu  fainter,  and  not 
atronger,  when  a]i|>roac}ie<l.  althontrh  they  are  more 
eontinnona,  incrcHsing  from  five  tu  twenty  minutes; 
and  that  these,  in  common  with  many  other  phe- 
nomena said  to  mtTe  been  obaerved,  await  inller  mvc»- 
tigation. 

'Hie  atmosphere  evidently  (  xen  isi  s  a  s*  ]^  live  >  hoice 
upon  the  waves  of  sound  continuously,  sometimes  liivor- 
inn!  tones  of  deep  piteh  and  aomeiimea  those  of  gnater 
altitude. 

//'innonic  Eihfx*. — It  may  YfC  an  explanation  of  har- 
monio  echoes  that  the  fondanental  tones  are  weakened 
or  lort^  while  the  overtones  are  heard  in  ftiU  strength  or 

reinfon-ed.  Wlien  (he  oriiriiial  s>>iiti<!  is  n»quired  to  l)c 
of  a  character  that  is  known  to  i>e  ri<-l>  ui  such  overtones, 
and  (b*  interrcning  space  is  a  wooded  vallcyr,  this  vieur 


may  receive  some  confirmation.  At  Maidenhead  rail- 
way-bridge, however,  the  eoonds  are  said  to  be  grad* 
naU^  raised,  and  the  echoes  repnt  the  letter  s  mon 
dtsttnctly  than  is  usnally  the  case. 

Velocity  of  Sound  in  Different  Media. — The  velocity 
of  sound'  thiuugh  metals  at  20°  C.  or  6S°  Fahr.  is  as 
foUowi: 

IriCAd*n>***«»«*«B«**««s**s  ss««»s*M  4p030  ftot  p6v  flcoooA« 

Silver....   8^ 

Copp«r.»........................ll,666  " 

Platinum   8,816  " 

Iron  1«,8»  *•  " 

lion  wire  (ordinary)  16,130  "  '* 

Out  steel  1«,867  "  " 

Steel  wire  (English )  15^470  **  " 

As  a  rule,  these  speeds  are  diminUied  bgf  angmcnted 
temperature.  Iron,  within  certain  limits,  is  an  excoi>- 
tion.  At  hM)°  C.  it  reaches  17.386;  at  200"  C.  it  fafia 
to  15,483.  The  double  echoes  in  coal-mines  are  due  to 
varying  velocities.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  eoal  is 
ei^tituated  at  7(>00  feet  )>er  second.  The  sound  ul  each 
stroke  of  the  miner  bi'ing  transmitted  through  the  coal, 
and  also  mudi  more  slowly  throtigh  the  air,  has  given 
rise  to  the  stoiy  of  his  MwSheardhut  nererseeo  oohb> 
btirer. 

.S'lvnd  m  BvSdwm. — ^Annoying  echoee  m  hnildinga 

may  be  modifif'd  hy  the  liaML'inir  of  (•tniainn  or  ihe  n;<e  of 
matting  to  al's'irh  tlie  tune  at  tho^e  jmini.s  Iroin  uhieh  it 
is  reflci  letl.  'J'he  new  eathetlral  of  St.  Finn  Har  at  Cork 
in  Ireland,  the  nave  nt  which  is  of  great  height  ni  pro- 
portion to  the  width,  )iad  a  troublew>aM  odtO.  Several 
thin  wires,  barely  visible  from  below,  were  stretched 
atrross  the  building  at  certain  points,  and  proved  to  be 
perfectly  succcssml  in  destroying  the  echoes.  They 
arc  now  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  for  the  exper- 
iment is  easily  made,  and  the  number  of  w  in  s  ni  i\  Ije 
readily  increa-sed  until  the  atliustmentis  arc  i>s4i i.stui ior}\ 
At  the  new  cailie<iral  of  iSt.  Patrick  in  New  York 
six  wires,  near  the  west  gallen',  are  sufBcient.  In 
buildings  intended  for  music  the  ceiUng  shoold  not 
meet  the  wall  at  right  angles,  and  other  means  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  sndoen  checks  to  the  progress  of 
(he  sound-waves  and  the  ( en.sequenl  lelrtiniidini'.  Nor 
^houldtheccihngbeperlii'ctljtiiiit;  ilbhuuM  havuthe  form 
of  the  inverted  hull  of  a  ship  or  the  niof  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  a  resonant  air-cavity.  A  certain  amotiul  of 
resonance  hdag  dedcable.  altliough  ec  hoes  arc  distlMNh 
iog  to  both  musicians  and  oratoia,  it  js  well  to  arranga 
to  have  it  in  excess  when  the  ball  IS  empty,  for  the 
dresses  of  the  audience  absorb  ver>'  much  tone.  The 
erection  of  a  gallerj'  across  the  hall  oppwite  the  stage 
will  sometimes  (K  stroy  an  erhn,  or  a  ;-]ie«ker  by  direct- 
ing his  voice  under  sm  h  a  gallciy  may  evade  it.  Well- 
practised  st)eaker8  and  singers  learn  to  adapt  thenii-elves 
to  rooms  by  so  directing  their  voiww  to  particular  points. 
Sjieakens  who  are  free  to  use  whatever  tones  they  choose 
sometiiDee  ada])t  the  pitch  of  their  voices  to  the  varions 
halls  in  wlneh  they  speak.  A  clerp  man  aoensUnned 
to  his  own  chun-h  preaches  thenin  fnth  leas  effort 
than  iu  a  ^^trance  building. 

Altli(  u:.'h  niu;  h  sire!>s  IS  laid  xiynm  the  ailvisal)ilitv 
of  having  mnsie-roonis  planned  in  accurdaiiee  with 

Itarticular  pro])ortions  as  regards  length,  hreiidih.  and 
tetght,  80  that  all  the  dimenuons  nin>'  be  niiihi)iles  of 
some  nnit  of  length,  yet  it  appears  that  the  influence 
of  a  building  in  deadening  or  riMnforeint;  and  enhuneing 
tones  depends  as  niueh  uj>on  the  materials  iiMfd  im  upon 
tlie  form  adopte<l.  Choir-sin^crs  ati.i^  he  l  in  \arlini8 
cathclnd  ebtablishmeiil.s  in  England  lia\e  liti|iuiit]y 
noticed  the  good  eflect  of  music  suns:  in  alinotit  anv  m].1 
building  in  the  pre<rinct.s,  whatever  its  pPiiKfrtions.  It 
seems  to  have  escaped  observation  that  in  nil  siieh  cases 
the  buildings  are  of  solid  atone  or  good  bridi  with  mar* 
tar  so  weD  made  as  to  be  stronger  than  the  bricks  them« 
selves,  and  the  wood  isextretnelyhard  and  » In^  -.■ralm'd. 

In  a  diving||-bell  sounds  are  vcr)'  loud,  on  aceoiuii  of 
dm  eompRSHOii  of  the  air.  Tin  intensity  of  eomid 
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deovod*  on  the  deoutgr  of  die  air  whwe  it  is  itroduoed, 
nod  not  on  tliAt  where  it  h  hand,  unlen  the  latter  alr- 

volume  be  the  deiiv  r.  A  partly  df^af  |>ri>i.Ti  will  li.  ar 
better  in  a  frallerv  tliiiii  on  the  proiuid  fluor,  \shrUiLT 
the  speaker  be  cli  v:if<  ii  or  not. 

Sniuifl  ('imixirnl  uiih  Lifjiu  and  Water. — Tiiere 
are  analogies  betwwn  the  laws  that  /irovern  the  projf- 
rciss  uf  uoutiil,  li^'ht.  aDd  water.  Sound  in  its  uni- 
foruiity  of  speed  and  in  it»  decay  b^'  radiation  resem- 
bles lights  but  in  its  mode  of  deflecUoD,  reflection,  and 
absorption  it  partly  reflembles  light  and  partly  water. 
Sound,  like  water,  can  be  conducted  through  tulxs, 
etc.,  as  lii^ht  cannot.  Lii^'ht  travels  in  straight  lintib 
trrjni  its  source,  and  (  iiii-:>t.s  ol'  distinct  iuipulses  buc- 
oeedinx  one  another  and  tomiing  waves.  In  this  it 
vesemneft  sound.  Waves  of  water,  when  they  .strike 
at  a  more  aoute  angle  than  are  not  perfectly  re- 
flected. Whra  they  strike  at  a  more  acute  ande  than 
30°,  they  seem  to  travel  along  the  bank  or  otner  sur- 
face ugain.st  which  they  have  struck.  Waves  of  sound, 
however.  ;ir<>  not  only  n  fliTteil,  lait  also  radiatcil,  .iml 
often  reiiitiirt-tnl.  by  the  .svni{)!itlu-tii:'  vibrniioiis  of  }^j<lies 
whi<"h  thi'v  strikf  wliiif  Ix'iiii;  tnirisniitti'd. 

The  niatheuiacii^l  theory  of  undulations  shows  that 
the  waves  of  sound  bend  around  obstacles,  and  produce 
more  or  lew  effect  within  the  geometncal  shadow,  while 
light-shadows  are  more  8harpl;ir  defined.  This  may 
result  from  their  difference  of  pitch,  since  we  find  thai 
the  acoustic  shadows  cast  by  notes  high  in  pitch  are 
more  distim  t  tlian  those  cast  l^v  <!l<  n  tones.  Sound 
resembles  light  aku  in  a  prop<-rty  like  translucency, 
bincc  »oute  bodies  give  panage  to  only  a  portioa  of  the 
sound-waves. 

The  I'ltlfirization  of  Smtid. — Pn»f  S.  W.  KobinHon 
of  the  Ohio  State^  Uiiiveni^  haTtng  examined  Uie  na^ 
tiire  of  vibrations  in  extended  tnedia,  asHprte  that  if  they 

arc  iipiibtri-d  frum  the  action  of  a  rctiMfc  >iiiL'l(^  rontrf  nf 
dL^tuibuiuf.  they  nan  only  be  longitudinal,  even  in  li^ht; 
that  vibration-  will  to  some  >  xi<  tit  transversal  when 
<lue  to  two  or  more  centres  of  disturbance  not  in  the 
same  lino,  as  when  two  or  more  independent  co-exist- 
ent s\'stetus  of  undulations  combine  into  one,  or  when 
a  siniple  system  is  modifi«Ml  by  such  lateral  disturbance 
aa  a  reflecdoii  or  a  reiraadon;  that  undulations  to 
be  in  a  eondition  called  pofaufused  probably  consist  of 
vibrations  which  arc  transvensU,  and  that  no  nece^^sity 
exi-sts  for  assuming  vibrations  to  be  tran.sverHal  in  front 
oi"  a  |'ol  iri/<T.  Ills  method  of  »  x]><  ri Hu  nt  is  ingenious, 
and  the  nsulta  are  vcr>'  interesting,  but  further  experi- 
ments are  ncecaaaty  before  » satisfai-tory  knowledge  <^ 
the  matter  can  be  gained.  lV>f.  Jiobin^)n.  however,  Vie- 
lieves  that  the  longitudinal  chaiacterof  the  vibrations 
of  84)iind  has  been  proved  hy  the  repeated  reflections  he 
gained  from  the  surfaces  of  membranes  separating  coal 
gas  and  air.  A  iliiiiiniition  !ii  intcnsitv  was  produced 
jiceording  to  tli>'  ri  iatnc  |M..situ)n9  of  tlie  membranes, 
analnixoui*  to  n  tl-  ctions  r,t  liiht  from  a  series  of  glass 
platea.  When  the  membranes  used  become,  from 
aiQr  caitse,  too  alack  or  too  tense,  the  n'sults  arc  dis- 
appmnting.  Their  tension  must  be  carefully  ailjusted. 

The  N&ettfa  Buildinrr.—lt  fiTL'<|uently  happens  that 
(in  organ  canifully  reiiulatcd  in  ev(  r\  jiurtii  iilar  in  the 
I'actory.  and  dcsicnetl  to  till  with  totn'  a  ;'i\  «'n  nuirubcr  of 
cubic  li'i-t  in  a  (  luin  li  of  which  the  iiiati  rials  ami  sliape 
are  kii<<vvn,  on  Itciiig  cr«-tcd  in  the  editice  has  one 
particular  note  rcintbrced  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so 
that  it  M>cnis  almost  impossible  to  reduce  its  power 
that  it  in.ty  be  tuiiform  in  strength  with  others.  This 
note  IB  poaaibly  one  whoae  souncl-waTe  is  oorrelated  to 
the  unit  of  Tneaaoretnent  of  the  buildinjr. 

Sninttir'  Flitiiuv.  The  ivii)st  sensitive  flnmr  i«  n  ri  in- 
ical  one  liavjnL'  a  liri'jiMui  \i.\m\  and  ycllnwi^h  a]H'\;.  ob 
taincd  from  onlinary  va.--;.'!^  hy  [ihn  iti-  a  wire  tMUZe 
(having  'XI  meshes  to  ih'  HiumI  incli^  tiUnit  two  incht^ 
above  a  Sugg  s  steatite  jtin  lu  le  burner  and  lighUngthe 
gas  above  the  gause.  At  the  least  noise  the  flame  roars 
and  sinks  so  as  to  become  almost  invisible.  It  dances 
well  to  an  ordinary  musical  anuff-box,  but  is  not  par- 


1  dcdarly  aensiti?e  to  other  vowels  than  a  and  «.  The 
I  marine  is  attributed  to  the  greater  proportion  of  air 

tliaf  niixfs  witli  tin'  cfa.s  ln-torc  It  i):i.-.-.rs  the  i.'auze. 
it  i.f  tliL't)  an  C'X[ili/sivc  luixturL-  tlial  buriiti.    It  is 
banlly  .^alc  to  excite  fltiiin  s  within  safety-lamps  in 
mines.    A  ilame  produced  by  cfial  gas  in  a  holder 
\  under  a  pressure  of  ten  inches  of  water,  and  issuing 
j  from  a  steatite  jet  hav-ing  a  rinnilar  orifii  c  O  'H  inch  in 
diameter  yields  a  flame  tbat  i.-  ^i  ii.silive  tu  vibnitions 
1  beyond  the  limit  of  bearing.   By  coutinuooaly  raising 
I  the  pitch  of  a  Oalton  whistle,  the  flame  becomea  more 
and  more  agitatcl  on  jiassing  the  point  of  nndil-ility; 
at  every  puff  of  ilit:  whistle  the  flame  (iills  troui  "^4 
inches  to  S,  roars,  loses  its  luminosity,  and  wiu  n  vicwi  d 
by  a  moving  mirror  presents  a  nmliitude  of  ragged, 
images,  indicating  a  state  of  rapid,  complex,  and  vigor- 
ous vibration,   lliia  efi'ect  is  produced  when  a  distance 
of  fifty  feet  divides  the  sound  and  the  flame. 

Beats. — Players  on  stringed  instruments  and  tonen 
of  pianofortes  have  noted  the  phenomenon  of  beats 
from  niiivb'  strings.  That  tbi  so  arc  init  caused  by 
"k'ftvls  in  the  strings  is  siitTu-iontly  wtH  proved.  The 
In-ats  are  caused  bysnnic  unknuwn  [«-<  iiliarity  in  tlic 
structure  of  the  instrument,  such  as  tlic  nliape  and 
position  of  the  /  holes  in  a  violin  with  rcii  rt.nce  to  the 

San  of  ^e  wocid  of  the  belly,  want  of  correlatian,  etc. 
is  w  called  ^  '^wolf,"  and  generally  ooeurs  on  D 
or  F  of  t!ii>  violoncello.  Many  mystetioas  phenosscn* 
are  peculiar  to  pianolbrtes. 

There  arc  thrro  other  kinds  of  beats — viz.,  those  ob- 
tained from  unisons,  from  other  concords  (such  as  fifth, 
third,  etc, ),  and  those  formed  by  harmonics  which  am 
perfectly  in  tune  rla^hin!?  with  tempered  intervals. 
Approach   CmLf  d  Lif    Vii/r(iti(m.—Vtot.  Qothrii^ 

Challis  and  Pro£  J.  uerk  Mazwdl  Iwve  experi- 
mented to  determine  the  cause  snd  eonditions  of  the 

observed  fact,  thtit  when  a  vibrating  tuninu'  fork  or 
vibrating  disc  is  held  near  a  pie<v  ot  fcUiipendcd 
cardboard  the  latter  has  a  tcn'b  iuy  to  appnmch  the 
fork  or  disc.  This  is  not  due  to  the  establishment 
of  permanent  air-currenta  The  apjiroach  begins  tn  <m 
distances  far  exceeding  the  range  ot  Faraday's  surtatx; 
whirlwinds.  Tlie  viraadng  fork  displaces  air.  The 
effect  of  apparent  attraction  is  canse<l  by  atmospherio 
pressnre  wnidi  is  due  to  iK^ndulatoi^j-  dispersion.  The 
jirr.'vsnre  of  the  air  on  tiic  sii.s]H'niU'(l  \m<ly  is  less  Od  the 
sidi-  nearest  the  fork  liian  on  the  oppn.^itv  side, 

M'  l, r' s  .'/i/,<.(V  JiK/lsh  r. — A  wire  suspendinl  by 
narrow  Mri|»4i  uf  eatnitchouc  is  soldered  at  one  end  to 
a  eunill  plate  of  brass  which  is  placed  between  the 
stranding-boord  of  a  violin  or  other  stringed  instrument 
and  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  Hie  other  end  is  fixed  to 
!  a  heavy  stand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  communicate  its 
;  vibnttions  to  a  feather  which  is  also  fixed  to  the  stand. 
In  this  way  the  viKrations  are  ot  v'r<^:''^'r  amplitude 
'  than  they  would  Im*  if  the  featlier  were  aitached 
1  directly  to  the  wire.    The  feather  is  s->  nlaced  as  to 
'  record  its  motions  on  a  smoked  cvlimlcr  which  ma\  by? 
turned  by  the  hand.    A  tuning-fork  is  made  to  re.  e.nl 
its  vibmtioiis  simultaneoudiy  on  the  cylinder  ss  »  chro- 
nograph, so  that  the  t^linder  need  not  be  tnmed  with 
a  unifonn  m ntinn.    Tlic  n'siilling  wave-marlcB ttSy  Im 
measured  wiili  tin-  aid  of  a  micrometer. 

Stcreosinjiii-  sliili's  lia><'  l>i-rn  cmiil'tved  by  Prcoi-e 
and  Stroll  to  tbrow  into  |>ei-s|iwtne  the  very  compli- 
cated vibration-curves  of  s^inonms  bodies. 

Miniature  Whlrlicimh. — If  nntno  Iycf>jx»dium  or  other 
impalpable  powder  (siuh  as  that  \\>n\v\  \n  puff-balls  or 
any  mninu  yielding  vcr\-  fine  brown  dust)  be  sprinkled 
with  sand  on  a  vibrating  plate,  it  will  collect  at  the  very 
lints  that  the  B.ind  avoids.  Were  tlie  <  xiK  rimcut 
jK-rformed  in  ymmn,  the  jtowdcr  wttnld  laix  wuli  the 
sand,  for  it  is  the  upward  and  (inwnward  nn  venient  of 
the  air  in  obediencn:  to  the  vibra(or>'  m  tion  ihat  euuuea 
the  dust  to  duce  over  those  portions  of  the  plate  when 
the  action  is  greatest,  and  eventually  to  subside  in  heapt 
away  from  the  ntnlal  lines. 
Rtotnt  Rt»eanke».—\>snoii  the  past  ten  yean  the 
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nenoe  of  meomt&cm  his  made  r«ry  great  •dvaiui-s.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  t)ie  pitch  of  sounds  is  raised 
if  iho  vibrating  body  i8ap|)ruaihing  the  hearer,  and  vice 
tend.  Thia  is  the  buNS  of  Protl  DoppbrB  theoi^  of 
the  colored  stan.  Prof.  Mayer  vaieeii  a  fbilc  a  minor 
th'irtl  by  rapid  rotation.  A  jet  of  water  dcf^-cndintf 
firoiua  cin-iilar  oritice  is  found  to  imiKi.st  of  a  «uwe.>^.s:on 
of  drops  whii  li  may  Ix'  iiiKil>  /A(l  by  the  electric  siiark. 
and  like  flam*  .h  bo  caiLsed  to  emit  a  uiusieal  suuiid  and 
nmond  to  extraneous  sounds. 

The  resonator  of  Helmhultz  has  aided  materiaUjr  in 
many  forms  of  reeeareh.  In  value  and  use  it  ia  aralo- 
gou8  to  the  miemecope.  Tlie  invention  of  the  meL'a- 
phonc.  mieroplione,  toj^Mijilionc,  and  harmonic  tclccTji|di 
of  Kli^ha  <iray,  the  tniii.'-lating  phonoLTapli,  tlu'  <  l>  i  - 
tn>-uioti)^rajih.  inu.siial  telephone,  an<l  the  sinjiinL:  and 
.-I>eakinj;  teleplione  bv  Kdi^.n,  and  the  jreneral  use  of 
iek  |thones  of  varied  tonus  and  powers,  fonu  inip«*rtant 
«tep.s  of  uru^'re^  in  applied  acouHties. 

Actual  ViLrutMm  NumUn, — ^Tbe  four  methods  of 
finding  the  actnal  vilmtlon  numbers  of  notes  deanibed 
bjr  Dr.  Robert  Smith  of  (.'anibridf;e  Fniverxity  in  Iiis 
elaborate  treatise  on  Jlitnn'ini'cjf  (Ivondon,  17.')'.ii.  and 
the  formula  jriven  hj'  WimiUioum;  in  hi.s  work  on  nui.si- 
caJ  intcr\'ak,  are  now  .suiK  rvedccl.  They  were  set  a^side 
on  account  of  thi  ii  lulnliiy  {<>  moi-v  which  eould  not 
eaaUy  eliminateti.  Tlie  siren  of  Duve,  tbou^h  valuable 
to  acousticians  for  gcnt^ral  use,  18  MX  •nfBeientljr  aooa- 
late  or  delicate  for  particular  purposes. 

When  peat  exactness  is  required,  the  new  chrono- 
SjiijM'  of  Schultz  is  I'Mijiliiycd.  Tt  conNists  of  a  metallic? 
cylinder  bliu  kt-ncil  In  >iiiiike.  whieh  is  made  to  revolve 
so  close  to  a  point  atta  li.  1  to  one  of  the  prong's  of  a 
taning-fork  tiiat  the  vibrator}'  motions  of  the  hitter  may 
be  tnoed  npon  it.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  by 
■HM^Mieiy  at  uniform  speed,  although  alteraUons  m  the 
rate  of  revolotioD  would  not  vitiate  the  result  The 
only  differenee  caused  by  such  variations  would  be 
shown  in  the  amount  of  space  occupic<l  by  the  curves 
reproi-ntinir  each  vibration,  and  not  the  inindM  r  nf 
th<-.s«'  nxxinicd  in  the  fjiven  time.  This  ehrono.'*coirt'  iw 
iu<il  durinu  artillcrj*  pracli<  <•  ai  We^t  Point,  Tlie  tbrk 
being  regularly  excited,  the  p<!jiduluin  of  a  clock  is  ar- 
mnged  x*>  xs  to  touch  a  spring  and  thus  send  an  electric 
spark  to  the  rooordiog  Qriinider.  By  thia  devioe  the 
vibrations  that  have  been  leoorded  in  a  jriven  imaee  of 
tltuo  are  marked  off.  Tlie  interval  <hirini.'  which  a  «"an- 
non-ball  pa.s.ses  through  two  tari;<  i.^  is  similarly  marked 
off  by  sparks,  and  the  \lbration.>  are  r<.imii'd  alU  rwarils 
in  like  manner.  There  generally  ivuiains  a  fi-ai  tion  of 
aiibnitioD.  By  the  aid  of  a  micrometer  this  IVartion 
a  aeewmtely  measmned  on  the  c>-lindcr.  for  each  vibra- 
tion may  be,  m  the  first  place,  divided  into  twenty 
paria^  and  each  of  these  parts  a^^'ain  into  one  himdred 
parta  liy  thu."  snbilividing  one  complete  cycle  or  vibra- 
tion of  a  tuniuL'-fork  making'  "J.'iO  vibmtions  per  sc<"ond, 
c-ali  Illations  may  Ix-  conveniently  made  in  tenus  as  small 
as  the  fi\'  -hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  .«eeond.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  by  emph>ying  a  fork  id'  higher  pitch 
(my,  B  natmal,  themiadlc  line  of  the  treble  staff,  with 
5UU  vibratioQa  ner  aeoond)  thia  interval  of  time  could 
be  as  easily  subdivided  into  one  million  parts.  ^  In  eon- 
.•iojiK Ml  c  of  VruW  Mayer's  discover}'  that  a  variation  of 
1  F.dir.  <  aiiscd  a  differenee  of  "Ol^'t  in  a  fork  nnxluc- 
ill-'  li.a.  \  ilirations  |M'r  sei-ou'l,  and  a  difference  of  02.!  in 
another  making  51-  vibrations,  and  other  sliebt  varia- 
tions, the  fork  is  now  freiiuontly  tested,  ami  i  ]alM)nite 
contrivances  are  devised  to  prevent  the  slightest  in:ic- 
auacy. 

Sound  from  Rouliant  Entrqy. — ^The  photophonc  is 
an  instrument  for  the  production  of  sound,  even  from 
non-i. 'iiidiirt' irs  of  Sijtmd,  bv  the  action  (d'  an  intennil- 
tent  beam  of  wbilt>  liirhf.  tt  is  thn.si«roved  that  s<ino- 
rDUsne.ss  is  a  pr^  '["  rty  of  ;»11  matter.  Tlie  loudest  .sounds 
are  moduced  frotu  substances  in  a  ln<Ksc,  jiorous.  s|M>ntry 
eon&ion,  such  as  cotton  wool,  worsted,  fibrous  mate- 
rials freneraUy,  cork,  apooge,  ete.,  and  aleo  Imn  those 
tiat  have  the  daimat  or  moat  ahsoibent  eolora. 


When  a  beam  of  simlight  falls  niHtn  lampUaok,  the 
particles,  being  thus  heated,  expand,  atnl  cauae  a  eon- 
tnction  of  the  air-spaces  or  porea  among  them.  When 
the  ia  out  off,  the  convene  process  takes  plaoe. 
The  action  n  somewhat  like  that  or  rcpeateilly  filfing  a 

sponpe  with  water  .and  .'^.|lleczinL'  it. 

I'rof.  (irabam  Hell  made  sucee.ssfid  exi)erinients 
with  .sdliils.  lii|inds,  and  gaseous  matter,  the  sounds 
produeetl  being  .sometimes  audible  all  round  a  large 
room.  He  found  that  the  vapors  of  the  following 
substances  were  highly  sonorous  in  the  intennittent 
k-am :  water  vapor,  coal  gas,  sulnhurio ether,  ammoniiL 
amylene,  ethyl  bromide,  diethvlamene,  merouijr;  and 
that  the  loudest  sounds  were  obtained  IVom  iodine  and 
I<ero.\ide  of  nitrogen. 

The  names  "  tncrmophone, "  "  photojihone,  "  and 
''  a<  t iiiophone  "  are  anplied  to  it)slrnments  for  the  pni- 
duetiun  of  sound  by  thermal,  luminous,  or  actinic  rays 
n-specti\  ely.  ' '  Radiophone ' '  signifies  an  apparatus  in- 
tended for  utilisios  any  fitnn  of  radiaal  flne^^r.  When 
the  color  of  the  light  is  changed  the  aononty  is  dso 
changed ;  thtis.  hani-niblxT  shavinL's,  which  will  sing 
ill  red.  orantre.  yellow,  and  trrren.  refuse  to  sing  at  all 
in  blue,  iiiiligo.  or  violet,  (in  en  .-.Ik  will  >ing  in  red, 
but  not  in  indigo.  I'md  ga^  in  common  with  iodine 
vapors,  sings  ver\-  histily ;  hence  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp  may  be  thus  detected.  (8.  a.  P.J. 

ACRELIUS,  Israel  (I714-18(K>i,  a  Swedish  clMgy. 
man,  author  of  a  histoiy  of  New  Sweden,  was  bora  at 
Osteraker,  Dea  25,  1714.  He  graduated  at  the  tfni- 
versity  of  Upsal,  and  was  ordained  in  \~\.\.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  consistory  of  Upsal  to  the  pas(<jraic 
oi'  the  Swedish  church  at  Christina  \  Wilmimrton  i,  and 
cummissionexl  with  the  general  charge  of  the  Swedish 
churches  on  the  Delaware  as  their  provost  in  Jime, 
174y.   He  arduously  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  im- 

f>roved  the  condition  of  his  parish,  attentled  to  the  af- 
iiirs  of  the  other  Swedish  churches,  preached  in  Swedish 
and  Knirlisb,  and  colloctcil  much  intonnaf  ion  on  the  state 
iif  the  Lutheniu  churches  in  America.  At  a  confer- 
en<  e  ot  ministers  at  New  Providence  in  17.53  he  read  a 
Ijatin  essay  "'On  the  Origin  and  I'mgress  of  the  (ier- 
man  Evangelical  Congrciiations  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Ailjaeent  Countries,"  which  was  printed  in  the 
twentieth  volume  of  the  Ada  iSMtorieO'Eedmatiiea, 
At  his  request  he  was  relieved  of  his  eharge  in 
America  in  l";")'"'.  and  appointed  to  the  pa.storate  of 
Fellingsbro  in  the  duK'cse  of  Wcstcr.i-s  in  Sweden,  lie 
died  at  Fellingsbro,  April  2.5,  IHOO.  After  bis  ivtiini 
to  his  native  land  he  wrote  the  work  that  has  given 
lum  a  prominent  nlace  among  the  earlv  writers  on 
colonial  history,  Bfakrtfnitun  Om  JJe  j  Swauk-a  i 

Uti  I  DH  sa  kallade  Njfa  Suserige,  I  Sed*>u  \  A'jfa  Ae- 
drrliind,  f  ^fm  rnt/ar  U'dm  |  f^'nmfinamcii,  xmnt  ni\»t- 
liiff/iiiiili  ( /rtrr  iritl  Alf-irfii  /Ve  fn  Ware,  Wiht- 
m-Ji  iWif-  I  Cautt*'.  (  'iMiittj/  uti  Non-tt  Am* riot.  <  />»•- 
sri  lption  (if  the  fhmifr  and  Vrtvmt  ( \tiniitinn  o/  the 
.Sirrdinh  ChtireJia  in  tchat  teas  aillnl  Xru-  Sicnim, 
riftinnartlM  Xetc  Nefherland,  Intt  nt  the  Pnsuit  Tfnte 
Pi-MMstfli-'iiiift,  Stockholm,  1759.)  The  book  does  not 
confine  itself,  as  m'\cht  be  inferred  from  its  title,  to 
ei  lesiastieal  matters,  but  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  ilie  jMilitical  history  an<l  social  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  .Jersey,  and  is  considered  a  valuable  .sonree 
of  autlieiili<^  intormatinn.  .\  portion  of  it  was  trans- 
lated ini  I  l]ii_l..-!i  l  y  llev.  Dr.  Collin,  the  last  Swedish 
rector  of  the  churches  on  the  Delaware,  and  waa 
printed  in  the  CaHUtfinnK  of  the  New  York  Hiataneal 
SrK'iety  in  ls4I.  The  desire  for  an  Knclish  translation 
of  the  whidc  work  was  at  last  /ratilie<\  in  1S74.  The 
tran-ilatioti,  made  b;.  I!ev,  W'ni.  M.  Ucyiiolds,  was  pub- 
lished under  the  juint  auspiees  of  the  historical  societies 
of  Penasylvania  an  l  Delaware,  and  forms  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  i\It'moir$  of  the  Jli'ston'ctd  SocieJy  of 
Pemmflcania. 

ACKOMYODI  (Gr.  pointed;  /fir,  miwwle),  in 
ornithology,  one  of  the  primary  di^naaons  of  the  great 
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ACTA  MARTTRUH  BT  SANCfTORUM^ACTON. 


onler  Passers;  equivalent  lo  Qnciiitm,  or  {singing  binis 
The  acniui^vudian  birds  nre  so  nunicd  from  the  insert  uni 
of  the  intrmsic  tniuiclcs  uf  the  voice-orjnin  (lower  larynx 
or  xi/rinx)  into  the  extrcnutit's  of  the  upper  bronchial 
hali-ringi.  Um  eoMtruHiou  rt>.sult8  in  a  rockini;  or  ro- 
tatinia:  movement  of  the  8>Tingeal  pieces,  and  con»e<iuent 
infinite  fli'irr.  cs  of  t<^'iiaiiin  :in  l  mo'lt's  of  vibration  of 
the  vocal  iiii  iiilir.uics,  jicrtVi  tiDx  a  musical  instrument 
which  pivcs  i'ortli  t!i<'  ciidlcwly  varie<J  t^uv^s  nt'  hinls. 
Opposed  to  M>»nmiindiy  or  Ctiimatore»y  which  have  a 
mneb  rimpW  and  Icsr  cffet^tive  vocal  organ,  with  the 
muscle  or  musr-lps  iti-^crted  into  the  niiddle  of  the  upper 
bronchial  luilt'-nii.'.s.  (K.  <'. ) 

ACTA  MART i HUM  EX  SANCXOilUM.  Theee 
are,  literally,  the  record  of  the  fives  of  the  martyrs  and 
tjther  &iint8.  The  Cafholio  Chiin'h  \v:i.s  cartl'ii!  from 
the  earliest  timua  to  galhor  details  <*t'  tiic  l;!."-!  days  of 
thoHe  wbii  f:aVL'  tln  ir  lives  to  bear  witness  in  thoir 
blood  to  the  faith  which  they  professed,  tii.  C'leuient. 
adifloiple  of  St.  Peter,  is  said  to  have  instit  uted  a  body  of 
notaries  io  itome,  whose  dutjr  it  was  to  commit  to  writ>- 
inff  and  preaerve  these  intoreating  memorials.  Thmr 
coTlcctiona  formed  an  imp^ti-tanl  part  of  the  ancient 
archives  of  the  Koman  (_'hurch.  St  Antcrus.  who 
became  iMipii  in  v.  u.  -'  .S,  Wiis  particularly  zt'aluii.s  uii 
this  point,  and  it  was  in  suix'rvisine:  the  discharge  uJ 
this  pious  office  by  his  clerics  that  lie  was  himself  put 
Io  death.  The  example  of  the  K4ituiui  Cliurch  was 
followed  thnjughout  the  Christian  worlil.  Do  aa-ount 
of  the  vehcmenueof  tb«  pereecatWNW  and  ol'  other  cir* 
cumstanccs,  sometimes  only  the  namea  and  haie  datea, 
gometimcs  only  a  fow  nu'riuro  indii  atinn-;.  oouM  l)e 
given;  but  in  inov  favorable  casis  full  biugnii>tiical 
iinticLH  wcro  n'<  ori|t.'d.  It  somi  iH-came  a  matter  of 
difficulty  and  danger  to  gather  the  acta  of  the  martyrs, 
and  raoourse  was  often  bad  to  briU^s  to  the  officials  of 
the  oonrt^  of  justice  and  to  ezecutionera  in  order  to 
evade  it  Tlic  pagans  perceived  as  earif  as  the  TMgn 
of  Donddan  that  the  Christians  set  great  value  on  au- 
thentic relations  of  the  trials  and  pt'rsecutions  of  their 
bretljren,  and  then  li  ire  tlu  \  made  these  acts  an  object 
of  minute  research,  so  that  many  copies  were  de- 
8trovc«I  either  by  their  Ciiptors.  or  by  their  no««e«*^irs 
to  binder  them  from  falling  into  tlie  hanos  of  the 
heathen.    Hut  a  nnaU  part  of  the  acts  of  the  UUUtjn 


has  outlived  the  penaentioas  of  the  Roman  empu«, 
the  invasion  of  the  barbariana,  and  the  neglect  of  liter' 
ature  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Eus<'liui.s,  hlshop  of  Ca^sjirea  in  the  fmith  (-(Mitury, 
wa.H  tlic  rirst  writiT  to  uiiiliTtaki'  a  ioiu|ik'tc  collL-i  tion 
of  these  acts  in  all  the  ditkrent  chun-hes ;  but  his  work 
was  already  hwt  bjr  the  si-xth  century,  although  a  spo- 
eial  treatiae  oompoaed  by  him  on  the  martyTs  of  Pales- 
tine baa  been  preacn'ed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  a  learned  IJencdictinc,  Dom  Uuinart, 
made  the  most  perfe<-t  collwrtion  tht^n  possible  of  these 
early  but,  lniiL^-iK''jlt_'<tvil  itomiin'iits.  Tic  iisd  only 
original  niaiiUi5i  ri|ii.s,  wiiKrh.  uion  ovt  r.  he  sul>jet;ted  to 
a  rif^id  criticism,  so  a*  to  justify  th>  ttiK  which  he  gave 
to  hia  work  of  gun  nine,  iietsolthe  martyrs — Actii  Snnc- 
torum  Mnrh/niin  Siitvra.  It  w:»a  ])ublishcd  at  Paris 
m  1099.  liuiniut  limited  hia  reaearohea  ui  the  acts  of 
the  eariv  martyrs,  but  ^e  Jeaoit  Koitweyd  had  long 
bcfnm  conceived  the  design  of  piiVHsliiti*.:  the  lives  of 
all  llic  saints  of  the  Ilonian  calendar.  Ue  died  before 
he  could  tlo  tiioro  than  announce  hia  project  to  tin* 
learned  world,  which  he  did  in  an  erudite  Ijitiii  work 

Sublished  at  Antwerj)  in  1*)<)7.  Two  of  his  literary 
iaciptes.  Jesuits  like  himself.  Fathers  BoUandus  and 
Henseheii.  commencing  with  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected,  and  industriou.s|y  addintr  thereto,  were  able  to 
begin  the  grand  undertaking  which  he  had  planned  by 
publi-^hini.'  in  lu  i  )  the  tir.^l  two  volumes  of  tliat  colossal 
work  which  has  sIiilu  Ia-cu  culled,  assotKJi^c  liiii,'  cvcrj'- 
thing  else  on  the  8id»ject.  the  Acta  Snuclor  iini.  Tlic 
worlc  has  been  continued  by  suoces.sivc  writers  of  the 
Older  of  Jesuits,  with  a  lone  intermission  occasioned  by 
the  sappraMioa  of  the  Societjr  in  the  hiat  oeiitai7»  down 


to  our  own  day,  and  is  still  far  from  fini.shed,  although 
more  than  seventy  folio  volumes  have  been  published. 
J'he  writers  who  have  been  engaged  on  the  work  are 
called  Bfyllnndi'jtU,  from  Father  Hollandus.      ( R.  s. ) 

ACTION.  In  many  of  the  United  States  the  old 
.'k'c  Vul.  I.  f'^mia  of  action  as  they  existed  in  Engliuid 
p.  1-.^'  Am!  prior  to  the  Judicature  Act  of  IS73  have 
fcvi'i  been  retained,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  the 

Ijnitcil  States  i-onrt.s.  In  many  States,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  betweeu  the  various  forms  of  action 
has  been  abolished,  and,  as  in  EiiL'lan<l.  but  one  form 
of  civil  a<;tion  for  the  enforcement  or  protetrtion  nf  pri- 
vate rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs  iti  rcco;.'- 
nized.  Such  is  now  the  law  in  New  York,  Ohio.  Mis- 
souri, Indiana,  Califoniia,  Kansas,  Nebra(ika,_  Utah, 
liouisiana.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Nevada, 
and  South  Carolina.  But  although,  in  these  States, 
all  iictions  are  now  brouclit  in  the  same  fijnn.  yd  tin  le 
aro  many  intrinsic  differences  in  actions  which  uu  law 
can  abolish.  Merc  formal  differenoea  have  been  anni- 
,  htlated ;  the  aabetantial  differences  remain  as  before. 
The  8.nme  proof,  fiir  example,  is  roquired  in  each  nartio- 
,  ular  kind  of  action  as  before  the  abolitiitri  of  the  formal 
I  differences,  in  order  to  entitle  tlic  |ilainti1f  to  the  relief 
wliich  lie  Hecks.  Tlic  jiriin-i jjlis.  tliiTcforc.  by  which 
tlie  turmer  actions  were  governed  ma^'  be  still  said  to  i^e- 
main.  and  to  c<mtrol  as  much  now  as  fimnerly  in  detor- 
miniog  the  rishta  of  the  parties.  JU.  ) 

ACT  OF  (K>D,  or  AcruH  Dei,  in  luvv,  anv  accident 
doe  to  natmal  cauaea  directly  and  exclusively  without 
hmuan  intervention,  such  as  cmdd  not  have  been  pre- 
vented by  any  amount  of  foresight  and  pains  and  care 
reasonably  to  be  expected.  I^ord  Mansticld  said  the 
act  ol  (iod  mcAUs  .stjmething  in  opj)Ositioii  to  the  act 
of  man.  The  term  includes  therefore  an  earthquake 
or  tcmp<*st,  a  severe  snowstorm  which  impedes  tnvel, 
the  freezing  of  ariver.alraatof  extnundinaiy  severity, 
an  unprecedented  fboa  or  IVeahet,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
or  a  sudden  failure  of  it.  On  the  ofhrr  hand,  nn  ordi- 
nary tire  16  liul  con.siiiercd  a.s  the  :u  t  ot  ( iod.  wliiie  a  fire 
driven  by  a  tornado  or  i-aiiscd  l>y  li^rlitniii:^  is.  Nor  dim  s 
the  term  include  the  shilting  of  a  buoy  by  i*)me  sup- 
jH.s^  d  natund  cniwe,  or  the  freezing  of  perishable  arti- 
cles which  might  have  been  prevented  b\'  due  care,  or 
theft  by  an  eroployd  or  other  person.  The  legal  max- 
ims applicable  arc  Actn*  Dei  nanini fiicit  iitjnriom  (the 
act  ot  God  is  so  treated  by  the  law  as  to  affi-ct  no  one 
injuriously),  and  the  similar  oiu-.  T,<.r  c.'/ii  -ij  ,'iit- 
jtoitnhtlia  (the  law  does  not  couiptl  ;t  uiaii  to  du  that 
which  he  cannot  possibly  p<*rfomi).  Where  the  law 
creates  a  dutj*  or  cdiargc.  and  the  piirty  is  di»<ablcd  to 
perform  it  without  any  default  of  his  own,  and  has  no 
remedy  over,  the  law  wiU  in  general  excnsc  hini.  Com- 
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mon  carriers,  in  aocordane©  with  this  r  i  in  ii  lc.  are  no 
liable  for  Ws  ari.Mtn'  frnm  tlic  act  of  God  or  the  king" 
enemies.  Tlic  Homaa  law  made  im  distinction  liotween 
the  actot  ^loil  ami  inevitable  awident  urisini' t'lMm  rtih.  t 
causes,  but  gave  immunity  wherever  the  losj*  n-sulied 
fn)m  camt  farttdtu*  or  li/iuimtm  fatalr  or  vk  vnijnr, 
which  are  wnonyuious  terms ;  and  in  like  manner  by 
the  Sooteh  law  not  only  storms  and  pirates,  but  alM> 
honsebreaking  and  fire,  constitute  (htmuinii  /utnle 
I  which  will  exoncnite  the  innkeeper  or  ctiiTicr.  The 
!  theory  of  the  cuminon  law,  on  the  i-ontrary,  regarded 
the  liability  <d'  the  ctrrier  as  dcpentlciii  u|»oii  U'\b  ivm- 
cdy.  As  bailee  and  ptis-sessor  he  bad  a  rcme<lv  at  law 
ag'nin.xt  the  violence  or  ncpligcncc  of  others^  but  as  he 
could  have  no  redrcss  against  the  aotsof  God  or  the 
public  enemy,  he  was  not  liable  over  to  his  baikir. 

Sir  William  Jones  has  endeavored  to  sqbstitnte  wr 
'"  art  of  <  ioil,"  a.*?  more  pmfTrr  ninl  rnorr  reverent,  the 
,  U.rui  '■  iiitivitiiLie  or  unavoidalde  mviilent. "  In  accord- 
ance with  his  opinion,  this  term  and  "the  at  ol  nuture  " 
are  fn  i[tK  titly  out  improperly  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
act  of  Cod.  (J-  M  "i  ' 

ACTON,  SiB  JoHM  Emtrich  Edward  Balbkrq, 
Ix)HD,  was  bom  at  Naples,  Jan.  10,  1h34,  and  suo- 
eeeded  to  the  baraneb^  when  about  three  yean  of  age. 
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He  RluiJicJ  for  scvenil  yean  in  the  Catholic  college  of 
Su  Marj  's,  Usct>tt,  but  from  1X5U  to  1H54  he  was  at 
th«  University  of  Munich,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
lA>llinecr.  After  leaving  college  he  made  the  tour  of 
the  Uiiited  Stuteji  in  company  with  his  stepfather, 
ImA  GisnviUe.  From  J  859  to  1665  he  waa  in  the 
Boon  of  Commons  as  member  for  Carlow,  Ireland. 
Id  JS*o  he  became  the  candidate  of  the  Ubtnil  Calh- 
dks  for  llic  borough  of  Bridgenorth.  bu(  w:ls  (li  ti  att'd, 
Jm  the  *«ime  year  he  married  the  diiuirhti  r  <>['  ( 'niuit 
Aroo-Vallcy  of  Munich.  In  iSfiy,  under  Mr.  <jliid- 
stone's  recommendation,  he  wxs  made  a  jx'cr  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Acton  ol  Aldeoham.  In  1S69  he  re- 
paired to  Rome  on  the  aaembltng  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Council,  where  he  became  conspicuoim  by  his  active 
hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  mfallibilify.  Ho  may 
If  roLrardod  a.s  the  Wder  of  the  Lil'i  nil  ('alliolio.  in 
aiiviM-acy  oi'  wluvse  doctrines  he  toumlcd  in  lf«t')l  the 
Home  ami  Funiiju  Jim'nc ;  this  cea.><e<l  tn  I'O  issued  in 
184V4.  He  .dn  nvards  edited  the  (.'hrouicli,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  whit  h  soon  &iled  fnira  lack  of  fnipnort.  At 
a  later  date  he  porchiaed  and  edited  the  AorM  BtitiA 
Beriao^  wfakdi  eaae  to  an  end  under  his  manairement 
In  1863  he  edited  Matinfn  rminJtu.  a  work  wliicli  has 
been  attributed  to  Frederick  the  (Jriat,  but  \vlii<  b  has  ex- 
cited iiiiu  h  coiitrnvt  rsy  in  (it-niiany.  In  ISTO  lie  took 
an  active  part  in  the  t)ld-('albohc  niovenient,  and  wTOtc 
in  its  support  Zur  (r'schirhtr-  ilig  vntlaiinM-liru  CondU 
(Munich,  IH71).  He  is  said  to  have  iiKsiated  Prof. 
Huber  in  the  preparation  of  the  famoiu  book  Jamu,  or 
Ae  I\)pe  and  the  Couna'l,  and  also  to  have  written  the 
fiunous  "  Letters  fhm  the  Coancil "  which  appeared 
in  the  Aff;/emeute Zatutu/  of  Anirslmrir.  His  Lflfrr  to 
a  Gmiiirii  Bt*h'tp  pimnit  at  the  Vatiani  Cointnl  {\n 
German  N  nr-iliiii:!  n.  1^7l^  elicited  irom  Bishop  Ket- 
teler  of  .^laycncc  a  spirited  i^eply,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English.  He  published  in  1871  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  War  of  JS70,  and  in  lt<74  actively 
engaged  in  tlie  controversy  which  ansae  on  the  pnblica- 
lion  of  Mr.  QUdstone'a  pamphlet  concerning  the  civil 
influence  of  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican.        (c.  m.  ) 

An.\,  an  incorporated  villano  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio, 
is  on  the  Pittsbnrir,  Fort  Wayne,  and  (  'hicat-'o  Kailroad, 
.57  mile."!  west  of  r'n-si|inc.  It  lia;*  u  fnie  city  liall.  two 
banks,  a  wockly  uewsnaiK-r,  a  steam  (ire  eni/inc,  .'seven 
churches,  and  a  graded  public  school.  The  North- 
weatera  Ohio  Nomial  School,  tounded  here  in  1871 
hf  Prof.  H.  8.  lidir,  ia  attended  annually  by  2000  ata- 
denta.  The  Tillage  was  laid  out  in  IS.Vi  under  the  name 
of  Johnstown,  but  wais  incorporated  in  1.H71  by  its  pres- 
ent name.    I'ojailation.  17t>0. 

ADAIR.  J.vMK-s.  an  Kncrlish  trader  with  the  Ameri- 
cun  Iii'liaiis.  rojiiiled  among  them  from  17.;5  till  the 
outbrt  ak  of  the  llevolution.  His  chief  conncrtion  wa.s 
with  the  Chiekasaws  in  (Jeorgia,  with  whom  he  first 
tnuled  in  1744.  He  published  at  London  in  177o  a 
History  of  tK»  Amtruan  Indiant,  partietdarfy  those 
KiUSoiit  atlinhttHff  the  Muunxsippi  lie  argued  that 
they  were  descendants  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  IsTael. 
alleging  many  proofs  from  their  customs. 

AD.\.MS,  Ciiari.es  Francis,  8<^n  of  John  Quinry 
.\dams  and  crandson  of  John  A<iams.  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1807.  At  the  time  of 
his  iNith,  hb;  father  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  and  hie  illustriooa  gnnd&ther  waa  livbg  in 
retirement  and  in  full  poomnon  of  hta  mental  facul- 
ties, havinir  then  lieforc  him  nineteen  \  i  of  a  m  ry 
Ion?  and  sLscliil  life.  When  Cliarli-s  Francis  Adani.H 
was  two  j'ears  old.  he  was  taken  tn  ."^t  I'etcrsl'ur?  by 
his  father,  Mr.  J.  Q.  AdaniB,  who  had  been  aj»{Miintt>d 
minister  at  the  Russian  court  by  Fre.s.  .^Ia>lison.  The 
lad,  as  soon  as  he  reached  an  age  at  which  his  preoo* 
ekras  desire  for  ac<|uiring  knowledge  could  be  aaJUy 
gntified,  was  pboad  under  the  chaise  of  competent 
tators,  and  he  soon  developed  an  nnnaual  aptitude  for 
otody.  Ue  mastered  the  Fn-m  h,  (rerman,  and  Rii.s- 
iian  langa»gPS'  Hia  education  was  subeeciuenLly  iur- 
ther  advanced  by  hia  heiQg  put  to  lohool  m  Ealmg,  a 


suburb  of  liondon,  his  father  having  been  apiiointcd 
U.  S.  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  J^nn'.**.  .\ner  a 
long  residence  in  foreign  lands,  Mr.  Adams  retnnied 
to  his  native  countrj'  in  1817,  and  entered  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  In  due  time  he  was  admitted  to  Har- 
vard College,  from  wUeb  ioBtitutioD  h«  was  naduatdd 
in  182.'),  the  year  of  hia  fiither^B  election  to  the  PTeai* 
dency  of  the  Cnited  Slates. 

Mr.  Adams  accompanied  his  fatiicr  to  Washington, 
wlicrc  he  studied  law  under  his  direction.  In  the 
national  capitid  he  enjoyed  and  profited  by  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  the  observation  of  public  men  ana  the 
studv  of  American  and  foreign  politica  After  one 
year  s  study  in  the  law-office  of  Daniel  Webater,  then 
practising  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mr.  Adama  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S2R.  He  never  practised,  how- 
ever, but  devot<'(l  himself  to  study — intt-rnational  law, 
jurisiinnh  iiee,  historv,  finance,  and  othir  lar>:e  thcmi'S 
enjragin;.'  his  attention.  He  took  no  active  part  in 
()(diuc8,  but  wrote  much  for  the  press,  the  then  fiowcr- 
ful  JVbm  Ameriam  Rrvirw  being  one  of  bis  channels 
of  communication  with  the  pubuo.  At  the  ace  of 
twentv-two  >-ears  he  married  the  daughter  of  FeCer 
Charuon  Bnwks,  then  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Boston. 
His  active  mind  engaged  htm  in  the  di8Cus,sion  of  many 
of  the  public  questions  of  the  time,  financial  and  ec4)- 
nomical  problems  K'ing  among  those  which  occupied 
his  powers,  now  beirituiing  to  develop  remarkable 
strength.  In  1S41,  when  he  was  thir^'-iour  years  old. 
Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  reprK^entative  to  tlie  (fencral 
Court*  as  the  MaawchuaeitB  knialature  waa  called.  Ue 
was  Meted  as  a  Whig,  and  aerved  three  conseeotiTe 
tenns,  wlien  he  was  transfcrrc<l  to  the  senate  of  the 
State.  It  was  during  this  purtion  of  his  career  that 
he  iM'L'an  to  nianiliv-t  tliat  indciMTHiencc  ami  finnne.ss 
of  character  which  so  distinguishcti  him  in  later  yi-ars. 
It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Adams  that  he  inherited  all  of 
the  peculiar  tratta  of  the  remarkable  family  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Hie  Adamaea  led  rather  than  fol- 
lowed. Thev  were  cold,  nniqrmiiathetic,  dignified,  un- 
bending, self-poiscd,  uncompromising  in  adherence  to 
riirht,  and  immovable  as  pnuiife  wlienever  once  assured 
of  the  wisdom  and  riifhtetmsncss  of  a  nosition.  These 
nnulilics  early  afipcarcd  in  Charles  rrancis  Adams: 
tiiey  made  him  a  markc<l  character  in  American  pol- 
itics in  afler  years.  Although  elected  by  the  Whig 
party,  then  incUned,  in  Masnichasetta,  to  regard  with 
toleration  the  afcgrcssive  temper  of  Slavery,  Mr.  Adama 
early  took  ground  again.st  the  spirit  of  eompmtnise. 
Tlie  Whig  party  was  divided  into  two  section.-*,  known 
as  "the  Cotton  WhiL-s  and  "  the  ('ori.-yiencc  WIul's. '' 
Mr.  Adams  atta<  hed  himself  to  the  latter  wini:  of  hia 
party.  He  lent  to  the  cause  of  anti  slavcr>'  the  in- 
fluence of  a  lofly  social  station,  larK'e  wealth,  the 
honor  of  a  great  name,  and  talents  of  a  hivh  order. 
Altboogh  never  affiliating  himadf  with  what  was 
known  aa  the  Abolition  or  Anti^ahtvcry  party,  it  was 
impoKsiblc  that  his  conimamlinL'  jxisitii  n  in  affair?* 
shnuM  not  Ik"  of  L'rcat  vahie  to  the  stni^'trling  cause. 
While  he  wa.>  in  llie  |e^i^latnlv,  he  wrote  the  protest 
i.ssued  by  that  body  against  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Hoar,  who  had  been  sent  fr<jm  ^I.i-s-^acliusetta  to 
South  Carolina  to  defend  certain  colored  paiaona. 
residents  of  MajtsachoMlli,  saned  «id  iBpttaoned 
under  the  kical  hrara. 

Very  soon  after  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
James  K.  Polk,  in  f^^f'.  a  prevailintr  discontent  with 
the  iwlicv  of  the  twu  great  jiolitieal  parties  of  the 
countrj'  beiran  to  appear,  and  tb.i^  iimrc  aih  inced 
liifcrals  of  MassachiLsetts,  after  seeking  for  some  mode 
ut  pnimul;:ating  their  political  sentimenta,  nurehaaed 
a  newspaper,  of  which  >Tr.  Adama  became  the  editor. 
Ha  waa  now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Free-SoQ 
party,  just  coming  into  existence.  With  him  were 
associated  Charles  Sumner,  llenrv  Wilson,  John  G. 
Palfrey,  and  many  other  men  who  were  af>envsrds 
famous  in  the  struggle  that  terminated  in  the  Civil 
War.  In  IMV  be  pieaided  over  the  Free-Soil  oonven« 
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tion,  a  iiofahlo  and  historic  convocation,  that  assembled 
in  liiitfaio,  N.  Y.  This  convention  nominated  Martin 
Van  liumn  for  Proadcnt  and  Charles  FnociB  Adams 
for  Vice- President  Seventeen  States  were  represented 
by  deletrate.«*,  and  the  party  subsequently  threw  300,000 
Tote.s,  t)ic  Whi?  (<atiilidatc,  Geo.  Zttchaiy  T^ykTi  being 

electt'il  l>v  a  lari:o  majority. 

Kcjit  III  a  minority  by  New  England  conscrvatisin, 
Mr.  Ailauis  remained  in  |)rivate  life,  although  devotiiiy; 
himself,  by  various  means,  to  the  dissemination  of 
those  ideas  of  human  riglits  and  jwlitieal  rcsjjonsibility 
which  he  thouu;ht  most  needful  for  the  enlightenment 
of  lus  feUow-ciitixens.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Cou- 
grew  fin*  the  first  time,  from  the  third  district  of  Mas- 
Biichiisctts.  Ho  niaih'  few  .speeches  in  Conmss,  but 
a  i  rli  vvhit  li  he  (JlLvitoJ  during  tlie  second  year 
of  (iiH  term  attnii'teil  inark«'<l  attention  tin  ai-roiint  ol' 
it«  purjwse  and  ability.  It  was  a  defeiKc  of  the  Ile- 
publioan  party,  and  iLs  eugenc^'  of  statement,  logical 
diractnesB,  and  maateHy  expoeition  of  the  princqiles 
and  puriwfles  of  the  Repubboam  made  it  a  remarkable 
oontributioiB  to  the  mAtweag  Umd  agitating  the  re- 
public. 

I>urinu;  the  Concre.Si^ional  recess  of  1860,  Mr.  Adams 
ftfwnipanied  Mr.  Sewani  on  his  '.Vcstem  tour,  and 
frLNiuciitly  s|iiike  in  delence  of  the  iirinciples  and  iH^lity 
of  the  llcpulilican  party.  In  Jan.,  1861^  he  BUpported 
the  oompromi;je  meafores  of  "the  oomunittee  or  thirty- 
three,"  of  which  he  was  a  Domber*  IThese  ncsaureB 
were  based  on  a  proposed  oonstitationa]  amendment 
ibrbidding  interference  witli  slavery  in  the  States  in 
which  it  already  existed,  and  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  State,  with  or  witliniit  iilavcry  a.s  llie  peo- 
ple might  elect.  Devices  like  tlie.-ic  proved  inettVi  tual 
to  stay  the  rising  tide.  War  soon  btgan,  and  the  can- 
flict  which  Mr.  Adams  had  seen  was  inevitable  wa.s 
now  precipitated  upon  the  rcpublia  His  appmntmciit 
as  U.  S.  miniater  to  the  oourt  of  St.  Janea  ma  ainong 
the  Tery  first  determnied  npon  by  the  Lineoln  Adminm- 
tration,  wliii  b  came  in!o  power,  Mr.  Adams  reached 
England  inuueiliatt:ly  after  the  issuing  of  the  ([nccn's 
proc-laination  of  neutrality,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
controilin?  influences  of  Knclish  politics  and  society 
were  unmistakably  manifested  in  favor  of  the  new  Con- 
federacy of  the  South.  The  Confedentes  had  been 
recognized  as  belligerents,  and  there  vara  veiy  few 
Englishmen  in  public  life  who  did  not  expect  and  be- 
lieve in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Confefieratc  cause. 
The  Brili.sh  authorities  were  ajiparmdy  iinaMc  to 
enforce  tlicir  own  m-utmiity  laws,  ami  llicy  ilc]i<  iidt'd 
upon  (he  Anii  rican  niinistiT.  aidcil  hy  the  .\nirriran 
oonsul  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Dudley,  to  procure  evidence 
■eadad  to  aeeora  governmental  interference  with  the 
mmeroas  enterprises  against  the  United  States  that 
were  planned  in  British  dominions.  For  this  ta^  Mr. 
Adam.s  was  adniinddy  fitted.  With  unremitting  pa- 
ticncc  and  unyielding  firmness  he  applied  a  steady  pres- 
sure to  the  British  (Joverntncnt  day  af\<'r  day  and  for 
Bcvenil  years.  He  ad4ire.s,->ecl  to  unwilling  ears  his  coii- 
vineinff  protests  ami  unan.swerable  n-a-soning.  Never 
dism-iyed  or  disturbed  by  the  almost  c<jntcmptuous  in- 
difference of  those  to  whom  he  directed  his  complaints, 
and  with  aboolate  ooofidence  m  the  joaticeof  his  cause, 
he  maintained  hn  ground  inthont  ninchinf  and  with- 
out bravado.  With  rare  wisdom  and  tact  he  won  his 
way  in  wH  icty,  making  friemis  where  hi.i  countrj'  had 
none.  When,  in  ISt'iS,  after  a  residence  of  seven  vears 
in  England,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  his  native  land, 
he  received  the  unusual  tribute  of  a  letter  testifying  to 
the  esteem  with  which  he  wxs  reganl»jd  by  the  signers, 
among  whom  were  the  men  most  eminent  in  the  Brit- 
ish nation,  m«nbei8  of  the  Oovermnent  and  of  both 
the  great  political  parties. 

Tlie  cntwiiinL'  honor  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  a.s  well  a.« 
his  most  notable  opportunity  to  prove  bis  uri  at  .abil- 
ities, was  his  a|i|Miini  NL'  iit  :i>  arbitnitorat  tlio  ( icni'V;i 
tribunal  of  arbitration  un  the  Alabama  claims,  liis 
leaning  and  impartaalily  wera  now  bnraght  into  reqm- 


sition  so  forcibly  that  he  won  the  cordial  and  emphatis 
acknowledgments  of  the  Government  with  whose  re- 
presentatives he  had  so  lung  contended.  His  Pre- 
eminent skill  was  recognised  bjr  the  publicists  of  the 
world,  the  prooeedings  of  the  tnbanal  having  attraeted 
universal  attention.  Mr.  Adams's  satisfaction  whh  the 
result  of  the  arbitration  removed  taiy  feeling  of  dia- 
ai  pointmank  iriush  hia  Mlov-eoontomen  may  have 

felt. 

Ketuming  home,  he  retired  once  more  to  private 
life,  but  kept  himself  thoroughly  infbimed  of  piuUio 
affairs.  In  1872^  when  the  "Liberal"  moreoHntb^ 
gan,  he  entered  mto  it  with  his  usual  earneatneaa,  and 
was  prcaeied  for  the  presidential  nomination  1^  some 
of  his  ze.ilous  friends.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  wxs  nom- 
inated, and  the  ab.sorption  of  the  new  party  by  the 
Democrats  s«  rvc.l  to  ti:;ic  inim  the  organization 
many  sincere  men,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Adams.  In 
187(>  he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Massachusetts 
by  the  Democrata,  but  he  took  no  aotiTe  jpatt  in  the 
campaign,  and  he  aeoepted  hia  deftat  with  hl£fliB^ 
enoe. 

Mr.  Adam-s's  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
eountn,' are  voluminons.  Heedite<i;upl  puMisbed  77ie 
ITor/iVt  of  John  Aihims,  in  9  vols.,  the  oin  iiing  volume 
of  tlie  scries  containing  "A  Life  of  Jolin  Adams,  by 
his  tJrandjion,  Charles  Francis  Adams."  He  also 
e<lited  the  letters  of  .Mrs.  .John  Atlams,  and  of  John 
Adams  to  his  wife.  The  Diary  qf  JtAn  Qtmun  Admm, 
in  12  vols.  4to,  is  another  of  the  histoncal  works  with 
which  his  name,  as  editor,  is  ci>niiccted.         (n.  B.  ) 

ADAM.'-!,  ('nARL>>s  FuANiis,  Jr.,  second  mn  of 
the  preccilini:.  was  born  at  Boston,  May  21. 
After  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  l^hd,  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  IS.'j.S.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  etitcrcd  the  Union 
scrvioa  as  Uentenant  in  the  First  Ma.^sa>  hus«  (ts  cavahy. 
After  more  Aaa  two  jaai*  of  service  in  this  regiment 
he  became  lieatenant-eolonel  of  the  Fifth  Massachn- 
sett.s  cavalry,  a  ncLTo  rcirinicnt.  He  was  afterwards 
pntmoted  to  (he  culoncli  y,  and  on  the  capture  of  Rieh- 
niond  cntcrt'i]  it  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  has 
since  devoteil  much  attention  to  social  and  economic 
nuestions,  and  especially  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States.  lie  first  pid>lishcd  the  results  of  his 
investigations  in  articles  in  the  XorihAmencan  Keri'tw. 
In  1 809  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts a  memljcr  of  the  State  board  of  railnmd  commis- 
sioners. Several  of  his  articles  on  railroad  inarKicenient, 
to:;ether  with  some  by  his  brother.  I'rot',  Henry  B. 
Adams,  were  re\is<_'d  and  jmlilishcd  under  the  title 
Clinnffrs  nf  Erie  (1871).  1 1  is  later  volume  on /fotZ- 
roints,  thnr  Origin  and  I\oliletm  ( 1 879),  is  a  conden- 
sation of  the  more  important  parts  of  numeroaaattidea 
and  of  hia  reports  as  commissioner.  When  his  term 
of  office  expired  in  1879,  he  declined  a  reappointment. 
.\n  onrnnizafion  was  then  fonned  by  the  principal  rail- 
ro;(il  companies,  wh^M  roads  lay  noitli  nf  the  1  otouiac 
and  th(!  Ohio  un<l  west  of  the  Mississipjii.  and  this 
joint  executive eonnnittec  selectcil  Mr.  .Viianis,  together 
with  Messrs.  D.  A.  Wells  ami  d.  S.  Wright,  as  a  per* 
maoont  board  of  aibitiators  to  settle  disputaa  atising 
among  the  companies.  In  1882,  Mr.  Adame  was  se- 
lected as  sole  arnitrator. 

ADAMS,  NEiiEMtAH.  D.D.  (IPOG-l 878),  an  Amer- 
ican Conirreuational  mini-ster  and  author,  was  Iwm  at 
Salem,  Mas.s..  Feb.  1<»,  1806.  While  be  was  a  chiM, 
his  father,  Nehemiah  Adam.s,  Sr.,  a  cabinetmaker,  lost 
all  his  property,  and  the  son  while  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion w:us  obliged  to  work  for  his  living.  While  a  student 
at  Harvani  Collecc  he  taught  school  at  North  Bevfo^ 
b  the  winter.  Hftving  graduated  in  1826,  he  atodiea 
theology  at  Andover,  and  on  Dec  17.  18!29,  was  op> 
daiiuMi  colleairuc  with  the  vencr.ible  Bev.  Dr.  Abiel 
Ilolincs,  pMstifF  of  the  First  (,'ongn'gatioiial  Cburch, 
('anii«ridfe,  Mass,  In  1831,  Dr.  Holmes  having  re- 
signed his  charge,  Mr.  Adams  became  sole  pastor,  but 
in  1884  he  lemoved  to  Boaton,  where  he  was  inataOed 
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Mfltor  of  the  Union  Congregational  Church  on  Essex 
Street.  In  the  eai^  part  of  bis  miniMerial  career  he 
mgtged  in  the  oontrorersy  with  the  Unitarians,  and 

was  a  froiiTii  rit  comrilnifor  to  the  Spi'n't  of  t/ie  Fifffri'ms. 
He  was  always  an  i-uriiost,  t  loiinoiit  ]>rt:Klior,  a  ti-ndcr- 
heartcil  jcLstur,  devotol  Ui  liis  nLit  Lratiim  ami  ln'l<ivcd 
by  them.  ^>oveni]  of  ha  pubhcations  grew  out  of  big 
^astonii  ex  iH^rience.  In  185S,  00  acooont  of  hu  wife** 
toiling  health,  he  accompanied  her  to  Georgia,  and 
spent  three  months  on  the  plantation  of  a  wealthv  slave- 
noMer.  A8  the  agitation  produced  by  the  niiblieatiou 
of  Vnr/e  Tfn»'i>  Cahtn  was  ttien  at  its  heiplit.  l>r.  Adan>8 
can  lully  ('v  iiri'ii.  i!  Sontlu  rii  ^lavcr>'as  be  I'mmil  it,  and 
on  {lis  n  t'lni  i<  i  |J(  i;itiiii  jja\  e  his  views  in  a  vohinic  l  alU'd 
A  Smifli  siilt'  I'/Vjr  <if  Sfoirnj.  Ho  Diaiiitaiiiod  that 
with  prupor  repdatiuiis  the  iniititution  was  beneficial  to 
both  niiuiter  and  slave.  He  also  had  a  public oonespond- 
CDoe  with  QoT.  Wise  of  Viiginia  on  the  same  tuDilect, 
uA  in  1R61  pnhlished  The  SMe  Chud,  a  Southern 
lide  K-t'fh  Northfrit  Cfmniirnts.  In  18^)9,  bavin l'  had 
an  attack  of"  apoplexy,  he  obtained  leave  of  al's< nee 
from  his  ef>n.;rei:ati<<n,  and  bailed  fnini  Riiston  ()<  t.  1, 
in  the  fhip  Golden  I'lauic,  eoninianderl  hy  his  yotin^test 
■on.  His  voyajre  e.xten<lcd  around  tlie  wurld,  and  an 
aocoont  of  it  was  published  in  a  Tolumc  called  Cruder 
thf  MieoaMmtt.  Returning  May  16, 1871,  he  was  un- 
able to  resume  his  former  worit,  and  was  made  pastor 
emeritus,  Key.  H.  M.  Parsons  being  active  pastor. 
After  a  gradual  decline.  Pr.  Adams  died  at  l5o>(on, 
Oct.  r»,  1S7S.  Hi.spublieatiiin.swire^retu  rallyora  devo- 
tional character ;  tH'sidcs  those  already  nuntioned  the 
principal  vh  k —  The  Baptized  Child  { 1 S34  j^nnarkxon 
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the  Uuitftn^ni  li' !  iff  {Wi2),  Life  nf  John  Eliot 

The  Drimdt  (4  Cirut  m  the  New  TattameHt  ,  

Chriit  a  #VMN<f  Ommmum  StObath  (18SA 

B^tha  and  hrr  Bnptimn  (1  Cathrrinr  (nm).  The 
drritt  Concern  (isriO),  Evniin;/*  with  the  J)nrlriiin< 
(lSf>I),  Jirnndoiff  i]SI',?,),  Ai/>i"<  "ihI  fhr  J.illh  K-<i 
\U(>:',),  The  Crusitiii  the  Cell  (If^lC),  WalLs  to  L'tiimnut 
(1879).  At  the  request  of  several  ministers  he  pub- 
liabcij  in  1S77  a  selection  from  his  later  sermons  under 
the  title  Ai  JFJimtide,  and  in  1882  a  second  edition  of 
this  volume  was  issued,  with  a  tdef  biogHiphical  aketch 
hy  hm  son.  R.  C.  Adams. 

ADAMS,  WiT.iJ.\M,  T).  D.  (1807-18S0),  an  eloqn. nt 
Preshyleriaii  minister,  was  bom  at  Colchester,  Cnim., 
Jan.  ISOT.  He  was  taupht  by  his  father,  John 
Adams,  LTi.D.,  in  Phillijis  Academv,  Andover.  and 
graduated  at  Yale  ('olle.L'e  in  1827.  Hi  >:udied  theol- 
oer  at  Andover,  and  in  1831  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  church  at  Brighton,  Mass.  In  1834 
he  ms  called  to  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Chtirch,  which  in  IS.").}  was  removed  to 
another  site  and  l)ocarae  known  a.s  tl»o  Madisun  Square 
I're.'iltN'tcrian  Church.  W'lien  lii.s  denoininatii)n  was 
divide^l  in  1S.3S,  he  adhen'd  to  the  New  Si  hwil  hrain  h, 
and  soon  l>ccamc  prominent  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tarious  undenominational  societies,  religious  and  bc- 
nerolent,  which  had  their  head-gaarten  at  Mew  York. 
In  1852  he  was  moderator  of  tho  General  Anembly. 
and  afterward.s  took  an  active  part  in  the  reunion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  wbicii  was  atroujiiliiihed  in 
ls7n.  In  IST.i  his  srm  in-law,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown, 
oiTered  to  endow  the  Union  Theological  iSeniinarv  with 
$KK),(MK>,  on  condition  that  Dr.  Adams  Hhould  take  the 
presidency  of  that  institution.    Although  reluctant  to 

Srt  with  the  congregation  to  which  he  had  ministered 
r  thirty-nine  yean,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  aeeept  the 
poeition,  which  he  held  tifl  hia  death.  He  was  a  dele- 
imtc  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Council,  which  ni(>t  at 
K<iinburLdi  in  Sejitf  ndKT,  InTG,  and  was  ajipoiiited  to 

S reach  the  oi)e!iii;^  Miiiiim  at  it.s  ni'xt  .sesaioii  in  I'hila- 
elphia  in  Sei)leuiber,  iSSO,  hut  ha<l  wan  ely  begun  to 
write  t!nj  sermon  when  he  died,  August  31,  1^^'U,  at 
Uiaqgc  Mountain,  N.  J.  His  principal  IxMiks  are  The 
Three  OardtM:^  JBJen,  Gethit*vnane,  and  J'aradijte, 
•850 ;  Oonvertatiinu  of  Jems  Chri»t  with  Reprnnita- 
tive  Mat,  1868 ;  Thaaktgwing,  Memoriet  of  tite  JJay 


and  BSpe  to  the  Habit ;  he  also  published  many  ser- 
mons and  orations  and  contributed  articles  to  several 
religious  reviews.  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Cata- 
combs of  Home  he  made  im|>ortant  correctimia  in  th* 
current  tninslation  of  several  inscriptions. 

ADK.MITION,  in  law,  the  extinction  or  witlidrawal 
of  a  legacy  in  consequence  of  some  act  of  the  testator 
which,  though  not  directly  a  revocation  of  the  beqnest. 
is  considered  in  law  as  emiivaienfc  thocto.  Akgaciyoi 
any  Bpecifio  chattel  will  M  adeemed  by  the  teatator'a 

selling  or  otherwise  disnosinir  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  or 
by  a  tumversion  of  it  at  his  order  or  re^juesl  into  such  a 
form  a.s  will  altt-r  the  specilication  of  it.  So,  too,  a  mere 
removal  of  chattels  will  sometimes  of)cratc  to  adwm  a 
Ix'fniest  of  them.  Thu.s,  where  a  testator  be<iueathed 
all  nis  books  in  a  certain  plac-c,  the  removal  of  tne  booka 
by  hts'oommand  elsewhere  nrior  to  his  death  waa  hdd 
to  extininii.'^h  the  legacy.  Ademption  by  removal  eaa 
only  tuku  place,  however,  where  the  removal  is  widi 
the  testator's  knowledge  and  approval. 

A  specific  Iciiacy  of  a  debt  or  security  for  money  will 
l>e  adeemed  by  the  receipt  of  tlie  amount  ilue  by  the 
testator  in  his  litctime,  no  matter  whether  his  accept- 
ani-<!  of  the  same  waa  compuls<jrj-  or  voluntan'.  So  a 
partial  receipt  by  the  testator  of  a  debt  specifically  be- 
queathed will  operate  as  an  ademption  pro  tantn. 

Where  stock  is  specifically  bequeathed,  and  docs  not 
exist,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  time  of  the  tes- 
tator's death,  the  legacy  will  he  considtfred  to  he  tofallv 
or  partiallv  adeetned.  as  the  csisc  may  be,  utdcss,  indeed, 
thestiK-k  h.i.s  Ik'cii  exclumL'^ed  or  cxuiverted  by  operation 
of  law,  in  which  c;u«  no  such  result  Ibllows.  Such  a  leg- 
acy is  irretrievably  adeemed  by  the  Mle  of  the  stock,  and 
will  not  be  revived  by  a  new  pnehaae  of  aimibr  stock 
by  t  he  teatator. 

General  ami  demonstrative  leracie.'*  arc  usually  not 
subject  to  ademption.  They  may,  however,  be  thus 
r.Ktincruished  in  certain  ca.se».  Where  a  j>arcnt,  or  one 
who  stands  in  lom  jxtrentis,  gives  a  legacy  to  a  child, 
that  will  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  portion,  and  if  sub- 
sequently the  testator  makes  an  advancement  of  prop- 
erty to  the  dlild,  dUier  greater,  e<|ual  to,  or  lees  in  value 
than  the  le^My,  eaid  h^acy  will  be  considered  adeemed 
in  whole  or  m  part  accordingly.  It  will  make  no  differ- 
on  c  in  the  application  of  this  ndc  that  flu-  i^n  i]n  rty  ad- 
vanced is  of  a  wholly  ditVcrent  sort  from  tlial  In  ]'.u  allied 
orthatiti8s<'tt]ctl  witli  entirely ditlercnt  limitatiuns.  If, 
however,  it  csm  be  clearly  shown  by  evidence  that  the 
intention  of  the  testator  in  making  the  advancement 
was  not  to  adeem  the  prior  legacy,  that  result  will  not 
follow.  (L.L.tJH.) 

ADLKRBETH,  GoDUUKD  CK>ran  (I751-18I8),  a 
Swedish  author,  was  bora  in  1751.  Ho  wrote  some 
gotxl  tragedies  and  made  excellent  tratLsIations  of  Vir- 
iril,  Honice,  and  Ovid.  His  greatest  merit  consists  ir 
his  having  called  attention  to  old  Norse  poetry  by  his 
transhition  of  Eving  Skaldcspillcr's  poem  on  King  Ha- 
kon.  His  Historical  Notet,  published  after  hisacath, 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Sweden 
from  1771  to  1807. 

ADLERCUEUTZ,  Cakl  Johan  (1757-1815),  a 
Swedish  frctiend,  wiis  Itorn  April  27,  1757,  in  Finland. 
He  entered  the  militar>  service  in  early  youth,  anddis- 
tinijuishcd  himself  in  the  Wiir  with  Ku.ssia  (1788-00). 
Hu  was  a  colonel  when  the  war  of  I  SOS  bef;an,  and  soon 
afterwarls  be<-ame  chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Finnish  ariuy. 
Iti  the  victory  of  Siik:ijoki  he  compelled  the  Rusnana 
advancing  under  Tutsvbkoff  to  halt,  and  in  the  bottles 
of  Lappo  and  Alavo  against  Rajewski  he  fincod  them 
to  retreat  ^till  farther;  but  when  the  Russians  under 
the  (■iiiiiiiand  of  Kamenski  were  rcinforce<l,  he  was 
ohliired  to  leave  Fmland  after  the  LloixJy  hatile  of  Ora- 
vais.  In  Stwkholm  hu  joined  the  enemies  ol  the  im- 
prudent policy  of  Gustai  IV.,  and  it  waa  he  that  twk 
the  king  prisoner.  Adlercreutz  became  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  1809,  cabinet  officer  in  1810,  and  general  in  1811. 
lie  took  part  in  the  wan  in  Germany  in  1813,  and  the 
invanm  of  Norway  in  1814  Ha  ffied  Aqg.  21, 181& 
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ADLERSFARRE,  Georo  (17r,a-iS3.'j),  a  Swcdisli 
fltateBman  and  author,  was  born  Maivli  2S,  1  ICtO,  an  J 
enteared  the  army  in  1775.  He  took  iKirt  in  the  war 
tgaimt  BoMW  (1789-90),  but  n;aitnied  in  1 794.  and  de- 
voted many  fern  to  Iheisture.  He  publitihea  several 
works  on  pohtical  economv,  hi8tor>',  and  military  tactics, 
ami ;» i^ruinincnt  peritMliral  for  that  time,  iJintilng  ihJun- 
d'uU  dmucn  I  IT'JT-tS'M  ).  Tn  IHOH  he  lU-'uin  eiiteri'd 
the  army,  and  nian  lii  J  in  IStW  atniinst  Stwkholm.  and 
thus  caus«^d  the  inii)risuninent  of  (Justaf  IV.  by  Adl<T- 
creutz.  He  wrved  the  st*te  in  \  .ii  imii,s  hith  positions 
until  1824,  when  he  resigned  anil  edited  nis  work  in 
aioe  Toliunes,  Httndlingar  rorande  Sven'ifa  iUdre  odi 
nmre  hixioria.    His  death  oocuxed  Sent  23,  1835. 

ADLERSPARRK,  Kabl  Awnrsr  (fSfO-lseS),  eW- 
oflt  Son  of  GeorK  Adlersparre,  was  born  Juno  7,  HI" 
He  pained  htH. first  popularity  by  a  voliinif  of  jkk'mis. 
whii'li  wore  t'ullowed  by  otiier  iM)eins  ami  iinvcls,  iml)- 
hhhed  under  the  nom-dr-phinw.  "  Albano/'  His  n'i>u- 
tation,  howevi  r.  in  chiefly  hased  on  his  historical  w(»rks — 
'  1809  Jbrt  JievoititionenochdmvUiH  (2  vols.,  Stuckhohn, 

1849)  ;  1809  ocA  1810,  TuUtt^  (S  tok,  Stockholm, 

1850)  ;  and  Anteckmngnr  om  hortrjanmia  Stirntida  (3 
•TOk,  Stockholm.  l><r>9-62).    He  died  May  ft,  1862. 

ADMINISTUATOK,  a  person  duly  authorized  by 
_  .    law  to  attend  to  the  hcttltnient  of  the  estate 

pLMl  Am!  of  one  who  dies  intestate,  or  of  a  testator 
«d.  to.  Wi  of  whoso  will  there  is  no  exe(mtor.  In  the 
ktter  ease  the  administration  is  cum  testa- 
mmto  ometo.  By  tlie  SooCtitib  bw,  "adnuniatiBtcNr" 
{s  the  geneni  turn  med  as  the  title  of  My  one  acting 
for  one  tm  aiKiHfjiffd  by  law  to  act  in  person. 

Adniinistrainrs  were  known  to  the  eivil  law.  but  did 
not  exi.<t  \\i  Kni-land  prior  to  the  ;jlst  year  of  Edward 
in.  Prior  to  that  time  the  duty  of  administering  to 
the  estates  of  decedents  devolved  upon  the  kine.  and 
^na  by  him  entrusted  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary'.  Hence 
m  And  that  the  adminiHtration  of  intestates'  estates 
became  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecdeaiMtiol 
courts  in  Enjriand.  Ilie  general  theory  of  the  law  n 
to  tlie  di.stribiition  of  the  o.stati  s  of  intc'-tafes  in  this 
country  is  that,  in  the  alwm-e  of  any  exjiressed  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  decedi  nt,  his  e.<tate  sluniltl  ^ro 
in  such  channels  as,  in  the  esereisc  of  natimil  love  and 
affection,  it  would  have  been  likely  to  be  directed  by 
wiU.  In  dl  the  States  of  the  Union  there  are  laws 
Tegolatang  the  diBpoeition  of  mtestates'  estates,  both  as 
to  real  and  peri^onal  proportv.  ({'ee  Intestates,  In- 
TE8TACV,  Inhkiutaxce.  )  ifuder thc oiionuion of  thcsc 
laws  the  real  estate  pa!v>;i'.H  dircetly  to  specitHHl  ln-irc. 
and  nrovision  is  made  lor  the  administration  of  the  per- 
sonal proTM^rty,  generally  by  the  appointment  of  the 
nearest  relation  of  the  decedent  as  administrator.  Thus, 
tlie  hosband  ha.s  the  administration  of  his  wife's  prop- 
erty, and  the  widow  of  that  of  her  husband.^  After  that 
the  appointment  is  made  in  the  order  of  kinship,  com- 
puted m  .^ome  St.ates  by  the  rule  of  the  eivil  law,  and  in 
others  by  the  Knirlisb  nilo.  In  nmst  States  the  order 
is — husbaiid  or  will',  rliildren,  father  or  nrnthLT.  broth- 
ers or  sisters,  Kramlchildren,  uuele-s,  aunts,  nephews, 
nioecs,  etc.  w'lien  two  or  more  arc  in  the  same  degree 
of  kinship,  the  probate  judge  or  surrogate  decides  be- 
tween them.  It  there  arc  no  relativ«ss,  tlie  croditoiB  of 
the  decetlent  have  the  n\^i  of  administiation. 

The  duties  of  an  administrator  an  to  ooHect  all  claims 
due  to  the  estate,  to  pay  all  the  debiS of  the  diTcclcnt, 
anil  to  disrriltutc  the  balaiiee  remaining  in  bis  bands 
aiKxinliuL'-  to  tlie  urler  ut'  the  proper  i-ourt  havioL'  juris- 
diction of  hi.s  ac(!«>unL  in  the  payment  of  debt.s  he 
moat  first  p.iy  all  thoM  Otnidl  tf  the  decedent's  last 
iMneas  ana  funeral  expenses.  In  most  of  the  States 
there  sre  prorisions  giving  priority  also  to  debts  due  the 
United  States  and  the  State  in  which  the  deee<lent  wius 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Beyond  his  respon- 
sibility to  sL'i;  t.i  till-  proper  administration  td'tlic  i  siaii' 
according  to  the  law,  an  administnilor  is  not  liable  cs- 
oept  for  misconduct  or  grotss  iK  uli.::i'm-i'  in  uuinu^inii;  the 
property  entnuted  to  huu.   buch  misconduct  is  known 


in  the  law  as  drmstiivt't.  In  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
an  admini.stnitor  properly  di.seharging  his  duty  is  allowed 
a  rca.<«jnablc  (X)ni|ieii.s;ition  for  his  services.     (a.  w.) 

ADiAIISSION,  in  law,  a  concession  or  voluntary  aty 
knowledoment,  made  by  a  paity,  of  the  existence  or 
tnith  of  eertara  Acts.  The  tern  is  cui}ilo^  ed  only  b 
civil  cases,  the  eorresponding  eifmasioa  u  crimiMl- 
practitH;  beiim  "  confcs-iion." 

Adinis-^ions  are  nihm  tiine.s  made  hy  deed  under  ,«<'al, 
and  in  sueh  <  ;L<es  are  n  melusive  as  against  parlies  mak- 
ing them. 

Admissions  not  under  sea)  are  either  Judicial  in  their 
nature  or  not  judicial.  Judidal  admimons  are  such  as 
are  solemnly  made  by  a  party  to  a  cause  either  in  the 
ploadinirs  or  subsetiuentfy.    These  are  conclusive  in 

their  p  ffeet  upon  the  riehts  of  the  party  niakiiik'  them. 
Ailnii.s-ioiLS  other  than  judieiuleon.si>t  id'.vneb  statements 
;  or  (•(induct  (d' a  party  in  a  suit  as  amount  to  a  concc8.sion 
by  him  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts.  Aduiissious  of 
this  character,  when  ])roved,  will  be  sobHlitted  to  the 
jury  as  evidence,  but  are  not  oonclusive  as  acainst  the 
party  making  them  unless,  in  consequence  or  their  be- 
ing made,  the  other  party  to  the  suit  has  been  induccn] 
to  act.  in  S(jme  manner  wiuJi  has  proved  to  be  to  his 
prejudice.  Admissions  made  ly  s.iine  other  person 
than  a  party  to  the  suit  are  sometimes  allowed  m  evi- 
dence against  him.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  ad- 
missions of  privies  in  estate,  agents,  etc.  are  received. 
The  admissions  of  a  mm  atnuvser  tm  not  vmaVyeoai- 
petent  evidence.  ,  ,  , 

The  admission  of  one  narty  to  a  suit  is  not  receirame 
in  evidence  as  apainst  otner  parties  on  the  f^imv  side, 
unle^  there  be  some  joint  interest  or  iiri\ity  of  desiiin 
Ix'tween  them.  A  mere  coinniunity  of  interest  is  not 
enough  to  warrant  this  result.  Admis-Vions  mode  under 
circumstanoeaof  constraint  or  compulsion  are  receivable 
in  evidence,  provided  that  the  compulsion  was  legal  and 
the  party  was  not  imposeii  upt)n  nor  under  duress. 

Admissions  not  only  consist  of  direct  or  incidental 
statements,  but  may  also  be  implied  in  certain  cases 
from  ninisual  amduet  or  from  silence.  Much  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  in  RL'aixi  to  admissions  in- 
ferred from  silence,  the  weight  of  authority  beinir  thiU 
they  never  ought  to  be  received  at  all  unless  there  be 
evidence  of  some  declaration  made  t4)  the  party  with 
respect  to  his  rixht  which  is  of  such  a  character 
naturallv  to  call  for  eontradiction.         (l.  L.,  jk.) 

ADOIJE.  Tlic  adobe,  or  sun  dricd  briek,  is  pndiably 
one  of  the  oldest  fcnns  (d"  iiuiterials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  1  'lil  ii.i-s  of  all  kill  IS.  Kn»m  the  days  of 
Nineveh  to  tlie  jiresent  its  uisc  lias  lieen  constantj  and 
the  limit  of  its  area  dependent  only  upon  chmatic  influ 
enccs.  Under  the  term  ndahf,  however,^  arc  generally 
included  only  the  nuMlcni  constructions  in  those  parts 
of  ikmerica  inhabited  the  dcacendnte  of  Spaaiah 
colonists.  Tlic  niins  of  Assyria  show  the  same  fimD 
and  the  same  liiode  (d'ennstnietion  and  protection :  and 
the  Spaniards  fonml  in  Anieriea  the  same  method  in 
U.S0  by  the  native  raei-s  id'  the  dry  or  "raiiiles**"  areas 
of  their  colonization  held.  'J  o  cnsun'  .suet-e^is  in  the  use 
of  partially  mduiated  clay  as  a  building  material,  it 
seems  to  be  nefieasaiy  that  the  rainfitll  shall  be  not  over 
20  inches,  akhooffh  oooa«onal  heavy  stonnB  or  greater 
fall  may  be  guanJcd  against.  It  seems  neoessaiy  dso 
that  there  shall  lie  no  continued  firoet  of  long  duratioQ 
and  no  heavy  fall  of  snow  for  lon^r  jteriods.  The  mate- 
rial from  whieh  the  bricks  are  made  must  be  principally 
clay,  but  must  contain  sjind  or  pebbly  ^'ravel  in  such 
proportion  that  the  shrink.atrc  shall  not  be  violent 
Adobes  arc,  however,  made  of  any  kind  of  clay  or  soil 
that  will  hold  toigether»  and  when  carefulhr  used  and 
well  protected  mm  the  weather  will  stand  almost  at 
well  as  better  material.  Their  lue  and  the  spread  of 
their  employment  appear  to  have  l>een  purely  empirical, 
and  if  til  111  1  to  fiil  other  material  was  adopted,  simjdy 
because  the  tirsL  tried  did  not  sueeeed.  There  are  re.i- 
.lons  to  believe  that  some  of  the  const  nut  ions  of  the 
Moond-buildeia  wore  of  adobes,  and  that  ibcy  were 
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familiar  with  their  ose,  and  poonbly  (xied  to  extend  m 

all  liirectiuns  the  amis  of  to^nis.  such  as  now  arc  found 
in  Arizona  and  New  3Iuxi(y*,  built  entirely  uf  adube.  It 
19  wrtain  that  from  tlie  hiirri,  ilrv  [ilatrau  .svstt  iii  of  (he 
south-west  portion  of  the  tJtruc<l  Stiitcs,  where  it  fluur- 
i?ht_'<l  at  its  biisi.  the  ailohe  coiistnictiou  railiatini  in  evcr^' 
direction  to  the  north  and  eiiat  until  unfavorable  condi- 
tions checked  ite  snread.  The  ruins  of  Centnil  America 
show  in  nBDsnl  tnat  itooe  alone  ms  loitafale  in  that 
regioa.  The  advent  of  tlie  Spaniards  did  not  alter,'  and 
lianllv  improved,  the  eystom  of  an  liitt  rtnro.  Soitm  of 
the  iiii{>ortuiit  biiiKlinirs  ereeted  wvtv  nwlr  more  firLleii- 
tioiLs  by  tiie  addition  of  a  nn'retrieious  ^^y.-tcm  ul  uruH 
nient;ilioti,  but  they  are  nut  more  secure  or  belli^^r  buili 
than  those  of  the  natives.^ 

The  making  of  adobes  issiniplc  in  the  extreme.  The 
builder  elects  a  flat  plaoo,  as  near  his  bulling  as  pos- 
sible and  convenient  to  water.  He  aims  to  secure  a 
good  fire-clay,  but  will  take  an  inferior  article.  The 
materiiil.  stirn^d  tn  a  thick  mud  "irii  siifficietit  water, 
is  iiomeliiiieii  Worked  by  a  brick-unil  and  hursii-ituwer, 
but  i>  more  often  stirri'd  by  a  hoc.  The  luoidds  may 
be  of  any  size,  geneniUv  three  iuehes  thick,  six  or  more 
wide,  aiid  fifleen  to  eighteen  inches  long.  The  bricks 
■m  dried  in  the  sun  with  either  side  up  by  turns,  and 
then  on  the  edge,  and  the  process  is  complete.  A  hard 
day's  rain  will  sometimes  spoil  the  unfinished  bricks ;  a 
Ioniser  rain  will  certainly  do  it,  and  sometimes  even 
wash  down  a  half  built  wall  of  dried  udoLos. 

The  mud  from  which  thwse  bricks  are  made  is  also  uaed 
as  mortar  in  laying  them,  and  the  walls  arc  made  three  or 
four  times  as  thick  as  would  be  neoeasary  if  burnt  bricks 
were  ttsed.  But  when  in  place,  and  well  plastered  on  the 
oirtiiide  with  a  mud  or  lime  obitari  and  a  dnr  roof  over 
•B.  there  ii  no  limit  to  the  Im  of  an  adohe  nouse,  pro- 
vidod  the  niin  and  snow  are  kept  out  of  the  walls.  A 
flat  roof,  made  by  asin?  lf)i.'S  or  beam.s  reaehinij  from 
wall  to  wall,  .m  l  then  covi  rin:.'  the  crus-^  itl.iiikins  with 
a  layer  of  din  six  or  more  inches  deep,  is  fienerally  as- 
sociated with  adol)e  houses.  This  is  owing  only  to 
poverty,  however,  of  timber  or  other  good  roofing-ma- 
Iflrial,  and  such  a  roof,  when  water-  or  snow-laden,  is 
■n  extra  borden  and  danger  to  the  house.  Houses  built 
with  pitched  roofii  of  tin  or  shingle,  and  with  aood  caves, 
well  [iltst'^red  DTI  the  outside  and  lime-wa.'^lu'd,  arc  dtir- 
abie,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  very  comf'urtaiili'  in 
winter  or  summer.  Somi^tinics,  when  the  adoKr  con- 
tains limestone  in  its  i-oiuposition,  a  half  bumin.Lr  will 
[.Ungood  bard  brick,  v«fymit«l>le  for  firepl.ices 
which  otherwise  are  in  eonstant  aeod.  of 


Adoibe  booses  are  generally  of  one  story  and  without 
a  oetlar ;  they  are  sometimes  of  two,  but  very  nirely  of 
mort"  than  two.  stories  in  heiirht.  rimii  hc.•^  and  cathe- 
dr.iU  arc  Itniit  luin'ii  liiirlier  in  wiills  and  towers,  but 
without  excejuion  look  very  hullcy  and  uneven,  and  in 
general  the  walls  cannot  sustain  the  weight,  but  crack 
ersBttle,  to  the  destmotion  of  their  ^nwsianos,  if  not 
danerer  of  thor  existence. 

W  ithin  the  limita  of  rainfall  and  temperature  to  which 
this  construction  is  adapted,  adobe  btuldings,  well  huilt 
and  with  good  roofs  and  well  cared  for,  will  probably  sl- 
wmnbeasedibafcdBBwbflratheyeBnnoibe  maintained. 

(E.  H.  K.) 

APBIAWt  the  eqa^f^eat  of  licnawec  co.,  Mich., 
See  Vol.  I.        flonrishing  city.  33  miles  west  of  Lake 
p.  iM  Am.  Eric,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Lake  ^horc 
1mih^\"  (uid  Michigan  Southern  Baihoad  and  of 
'  the  Detroit,  Wabash,  and  St  Lonis  Rail- 
load.    Tliere  are  ali8o  six  branch  roads  c<3nmH  tc  l  '.sith 
thcMj  and  other  railroads  passirij.'  thniuirh  or  tirniuiat- 
ing  in  the  city.    It  is  on  Lotii  .^ide.s  ol'the  river  Hai.siii, 
which  gives  p«xk1  drainaf:c  and  furnishes  abundant 
watei^power  for  munu factories.    It  contains  the  IVnin- 
snjar  car-work^  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
CV-flbopS,  wfaeclbarrow-worita,  the  Adrian  cauning- 
work.s  straw-goods  iiwtoiyf  p<«k-pM;king  bouse,  five 
fluuriiig-iuilis,  two  stasm  gnmts'works,  three  rumi- 


tni«-ftclorie&  two  machine-shops,  three  tinplate-works, 
large  wagon-factorieti;  and  many  other  industrial  estab- 
iishmcnts.  Adrian  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  spa- 
cioiLs,  well  pavwl  etneis  l>oautifully  shaded  with  ma- 
ples, M)  that  it  is  called  "Maple  City."  It  contains 
A<lrian  CoileL-e.  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
I'rotestant  Church,  and  a  handsome  central  public- 
school  building,  with  bmucb  schools  in  each  of  the 
four  wards  of  the  citjr.  In  the  aeighboihood»  on  a  site 
of  forty  acres,  is  the  State  Reform  Sdwal  for  girls, 
whicdi  co.st  $.'1(X),0()0.  Adrian  biif*  a  .sjdcndid  Mamnie 
temple,  an  opi»ni-house,  eleven  cliun-lu.s,  five  hirL'e 
Iniicls,  five  bankn.  twi»  daily  ami  three  weekly  ni:w> 
pa|M  rs.  an  etiieient  lire  denartiueiit  with  three  steam 
nre-eiiL'incs  anil  other  appliancH's.  It  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  wl)ile  the  water-supply  is  sufficieiit  for  the 
present,  a  system  of  water-works^  costing  $15(MMX),  has 
been  un^jected.  With  all  these  improvements  the  etiy 
debt  does  not  exceed  $25,000.  Lenawee  county  was 
formerly  heavily  covereil  with  find-cr,  and  there  .still 
reiiKiiiis  a  lar.KC  f;row(h  uf  liard  wooil  \s  hi(di  gi\i'.s  i-m- 
ployinent  to  luimertJU.s  .siw  •  mills.  Now,  however, 
while  it  is  shown  by  the  (jovenimcnt  reports  to  be  the 
most  j)roduetive  agricultural  county  in  tne  UniOBf  itis 
especially  noted  for  its  daily  products,  the  revenoe 
from  which  is  greater  than  that  firou  wheat.  The 
population  of  Adrian  in  1880  WSS  7849,  but  is  now 
(1883)  estimated  at  10,000. 

ADULTKRATION.  Tlie  jircvnlence  9f  adulten^ 
See  Vol  I  cverj-day  use  in  any  conn- 

p.  152  Am!  try  is  generally  in  direct  pn>portion  to  its 
m'i  civUiiatioo  and  the  density  of  its  j^optdation. 

Edin.ea.).  ^  new  country  the  ta  ic-  ol  ilir  ommu- 
nity  are  of  niMMoily  simple,  and  the  iuod-suopljf, 
though  it  may  be  coarse,  is  geiieraliy  abnndant   It  w 

only  when  the  population  hcL'in.s  to  be  crowded  that 
the  traile  of  adulteraiiuii  fiourl.-iics.  A  fanuing  com- 
munity which  rai.-cs  the  ni  i>t  ol  tlic  fiMid  it  coiusumes, 
and  grows  the  material  Iroiu  which  its  clothing  is 
made,  has  little  to  tbir  f  rom  the  arts  of  the  adulterator. 
It  is  only  when  the  middleman  8tei«  in  between  the 
producer  and  the  oonsamer,  or  rather  onlv  when  the 
prodnoer  and  consume  cease  to  be  identical,  that  adul- 
teration begins,  and  we  may  set  it  down  as  an  axiom 
tli.i!  the  more  hands  an  article  hn.s  to  pa.s.s  through  lio- 
twcen  the  producer  an<l  the  eoiisuuier  the  more  liable 
is  it  to  become  adulu  rated. 

The  wealthier  classes  in  a  community  rarely  suffer 
from  adulteration;  it  is  lbs  lower  and  middle  clasMi 
who  wish  to  sidoiy  the  i4>pea>anoe  at  least  of  haviKg 
the  same  hnranes  as  the  wealthier,  that  are  the  moat 
common  victims  of  the  fraudulent  art. 

In  America  llio  pourees  of  food  have  b«?en  no 
abundant,  and  the  iinid  it.-clf  of  siu  li  exirllcnt  qual- 
ity and  so  low  in  price,  that  until  recently  but  little 
fraud  was  practised,  and  that  was  generally  of  the 
most  primitive  kind,  and  was  usually  of  the  nature  of 
short  WMght  or  messurs,  or  inftriorquali^,  ntber  tbu 
direct  adulteration. 

During  the  War  of  Hie  RebilGan,  however,  the 
whole  t<«Kl-sui>pIy  of  the  country;  was  aisaminged  and 
ailidteralitjn.s  of  all  kinds  flouri.shed.  Foreijin  trade 
Mas  to  a  fireat  extent  cut  off.  while  the  demand  for 
foreign  goods  continued.  Take,  for  example,  the 
article  coffee:  the  Goveniment  ]  >  itj  c  a  large  pur- 
chaser; the  price  advanced  both  on  this  account  and 
because  it  bad  to  be  paid  for  in  jl'u1>1  ;  the  market 
iHHame  flooded  with  various  substitutes  for  coffee, 
chief  among  which  were  roasted  peas  and  roasted  r\'e, 
iirticle.s  re.si  iuhliiiL'  eofVee  in  hut  tin-  one  [nirticular  tliat 
thev  fumi.sl)  with  h(jt  water  a  decix  iiun  of  a  dark  color 
and  a  slijibtly  bitter  inMc. 

Until  rci-ently  no  (lystematic  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  adulterated  articles  enter 
i  nto  daily  use  in  this  eonntiy.  A  number  of  qiasmodic 
efforts  have  been  made  from  thne  to  time,  either  by 
individuals  .ir  l  y  iKiards  of  health,  to  invcKticalo  the 
subject,  but  many  of  these  have  come  to  naught,  and 
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with  the  single  exception  of  milk  no  article  has  been 
thoroughly  studied.  Maog  of  thew  BO-c^ed  investi- 
gations, indeed,  hare  led  to  «ntiMd|f  tttViMOut  resuhei, 
either  irom  tbe  igaonnoe  or  tbe  ourdeMoen  of  the 
investifiator. 

While  there  have  Wen  no  iiivL'Ht'i.':i(inn.s  wnrdiy  of 
the  riaoie,  yet  t)cri<«li<'iilly  koiuo  one  hirn  Uvonie  inter- 
ested in  Bome  oranch  of  tiic  siibiect,  has  collected  all 
the  newspaper  notices  that  could  oe  found,  and  on  this 
IbMsis,  vithoiK  taking  the  trouble  to  ipqaire  into  the 
truth  of  the  npoits,  has  succeeded  in  gettipg  laws 
passed  which  !n  most  ones  are  cither  imfiraAticable  or 
eke  are  withmit  nu  uns  pnnidcd  for  their  cxci  iition. 

Nearly  every  Stuif  luis  more  or  loss  legisi:it:</n  u|iiin 
tlu'  f^iiljci  t  ni'inlultcnition.  la;t  in  almost  evi  iy  casi^  ilio 
law  exista  oulv  on  paper,  ^inoe  no  attempt  iii  luude  to 
enforce  it.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  police  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
nle  of  unwholesome  tttklc;^  ot  food,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  milk,  thoe  MgubutuMU  do  not  apply  to  adulter- 
ated artidea. 

A.-i  u  n  siilf  fjf  file  pMi-sa^re  of  tlie  KiiL-lif^li  Ailulteni- 
tiou-ol-Food  Act  a  new  :iiit:ili<iii  of  tbe  matter  took 
place  in  this  eountn',  wlm  b  re.-alteil  in  :i  ^rize  being 
offered  by  tho  JScuiitary  Engineer  of  New  \  ork  for  the 
beNt  e«say  upon  the  mole  mityeet  of  adoltcnition  of 
food  and  dnvBi}  a  committee  mn  appMBted  bjr  tlio 
joarnal  to  otamine  tibeee  eeaaTt  and  to  draft  a  law  m 
a<x-ordanrc  with  tbe  suggestions  contaliiod  in  thcni. 
The  prize  \v.iij  auardca  to  O.  W.  Wipner,  and  tbe 
committee  drafted  a  law  wliii  h  lia.s  hien  ii  ioittnl,  iii 
Bubstantiallv  the  fonn  reported,  by  the*  iStat*.>js  nt  New 
York  and  N'ew  Jersey,  and  in  a  modified  form  li\  tlie 
State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how 
these  laws  will  work  in  practice,  for  while  they  are  to 
some  extent  founded  upon  the  British  law,  they  vnr>' 
fmrn  it  in  nnpottant  ptrticnlnn,  owihf  to  the  dtniereut 
forms  of  covemiuetit  in  tlie  two  coiuitrie? 

Tlie  affuUerations  toiunl  in  tho  few  inve>liL';itiims 
that  liine  been  un'itTtakeli  b;i\e  relier;illy  iiei  n  ut'  tbe 
tiame  ebaructer  .is  those  tound  in  Kit^'luml  :  in  a  few 
ea-Hcs  the  buMnessof  substituting  one  artiele  fur  another 
has  risen  to  the  importance  of  a  regukr  iraJe.  The 
oleomiirt'arlno-  and  the  glucose-factories  are  illustm- 
tions  in  [H)int.  Both  of  these  indu^^trics  have  risen  to 
large  jtruii  irtions  during  the  la.st  ten  years,  and  much 
nccdle.s.1  alarm  lias  been  created  by  their  iij..  nitv»ns. 
The  opponcmta  of  each  have  gone  so  iiu-  as  t4)  ask  (.'on- 
gres^  to  adapt  legislation  pnoticaUy  piohibitoiy  in  its 
diameter. 

Milk. — ^This  has  long  been  a  favorite  article  upon 
which  to  practise  the  art  of  adulteration,  and  this 
art  begins  its  orM<rations  before  tbe  milk  is  drawn 
firom  the  cow.  fhe  whole  aun  of  the  farmer  who 
raises  milk  for  sale  is  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  cow,  without  reganl  to  its  richness  in  cream, 
80  that  a  cow  which  gives  a  larye  yield  of  poor  milk  is 
ver)' often  spoken  ol  a>  'a  milkman  h  i  r.w. "  Pure, 
unadulterate«J  cow  s  milk  varies  considcrablv  in  comiio- 
sition.  being  influenced  not  only  by  the  food  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  also  by  the  breed,  tlie  Icn^  of  time  she  has 
been  milking,  and  Tarious  other  ctrcmnstJine^  The 
following  extremes  were  found  in  analyzing  the  milk 
of  seventy  cows  from  the  vicinity  of  Ikiston ;  the  milk 
in  each  case  was  vouched  for  as  pure,  ha  vim:  i^ei  ii 
brought  directly  from  the  cows  to  tho  laboratoiy  by 
tniBtworthj  penona: 

I.  TI. 

Specific  gravity   1  032         1  026 

Cn.'«m  (vol.  per  cent.)   12*  10" 

Sugar   4-63  3-8« 

QueineandalbainaD..........  4-84  ZU 

Ash............................^..    T4  J60 

floUda  not  flil...„..»....».....  10-.3I  7*17 

ru  J55  jm 

iMsiioiids.....-.......^ — .  M-M  vm 


The  first  sample  waa  the  milk  of  a  single  cow ;  the  last 
that  of  a  herd.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the 
other  New  England  States  an  anal.\-8is  of  the  suspected 
nulk  is  neccssarj'  in  order  to  secure  conviction,  for  adul 
tCTation,  in  the  courts.  In  New  York  and  New  Jcrsev 
tlie  si*e<  ifie  L'nivity  and  general  a[ii  <  arancc  of  the  milK 
are  rorisiiien  1]  sntVicient,  the  otlncni  in  th<iee  Slates 
tai..iiiL'  the  LTinuKl  that  pure  Tiillk  f'n>ni  ;\  healthy  cow 
never  falls  below  1  021*  in  si)eciflc  graviiv  nnl.  ss  thera 
is  an  excess  of  cream  present,  and  they  1  1.  .Jugether 
upon  the  judgment  of  tho  officer  as  to  the  iiuA  of  sash 
excess. 

In  New  York  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  tn  stop 
\  the  sale  of  skinimod  milk,  even  when  it  is  sold  for  what 
;  it  ii,  llie  (>tTicer>;  as'^erlint;  that  it'  tiie  sjilc  of  skimmed 
j  milk  is  allowed  it  will  In  ijjipotssible  to  tAop  the  sale  of 
watcn  i  milk.    Tin  y  iL'n'»re  the  fact.s  of  the  i-ase  in 
I  their  discu.><sion  of  it.    It  is  just  as  easy  to  distinmish 
between  skimmed  and  watered  milk  as  it  it  tu  distin- 
guish between  whole  and  watered  millK.  Pare  skimmed 
milk  diffen  from  whole  milk  in  two  Rapeets:  ilnt,  it 
lias  Ic-s  fat,  this  being  a  ne<T>snry  result  of  the  re- 
moval uf  the  cream;  secondly,  it  Inis  a  higher  specific 
gravity;  the  eream  being  the  ligbtesst  cotistittieiit  of 
tbe  milk,  ui' course  its  removal  increaftes  the  density  of 
tbe  remainder. 

Tlic  dift'crence  may  be  readily  seen  by  comparison  of 
the  following  analyses;  the  lirKt  is  that  of  a  samnle  of 
pure  milk :  tbe  second,  of  the  same  milk  waUoea ;  the 
third,  of  the  same  milk  skimmed : 

I         II.  III. 

i51Rc]fie  gravity   1  oaO  1'024  I'tKM 

Crwuu   «■  7-5  0- 

Supur   440  306  440 

Cumiut!,  etc   4-30  S'SB  4-30 

A.sh   jaO         'BO  J» 

Solids  not  fat  _  ^  'JO  T'»  9  36 

Fat                                  3  30  2  66  J30 

I.  lal  Mi!ida„..  ^.«....  r.»  50  i0  41  &»» 

Water  ...»>»...~»....»......_»7-ijO  tiyg»  _90-40 

tooiM)  im»  100110 

JMilk  is  nirel>-  ^kimtin'il  as  closely  a.s  tliat  in  the  tbini 
example,  whieh  was  sknnmcd  by  tbeeenlntu;.'al  maehine 
within  asborl  lime  aliir  it  was  drawn  from  the  cow.  This 
skimmed  milk  tind.s  a  ready  Mde  in  cities  at  two-thirds  the 
price  of  whole  milk.  Watering  and  skimminc  appear 
to  l)c  the  main  iViiuds  prat^tihed  in  tbe  milk  business, 
the  latter  being  a  fraud  only  when  the  i^kimmed  milk  is 
sold  as  whi.le  milk.  A  common  pnu  tii-c  among  milk 
nn*n  is  t.i]>i)inff  tbe  cans;  that  is.  allowing  the  cans  to 
huu\>\  ti)r  some  lioiir-:,  and  then  |MinriiiL;  ntf  the  cream 
that  has  ris<  a  to  tbe  tup,  and  hlling  tbe  cans  either 
from  e.'ins  which  have  MMB  similarly  topped  (»r  with 
water.  Oceasiomilly  in  summer  a  little  bicarbonate  of 
socbi  is  VkfCiX  to  prevent  the  cunlling  of  the  milk.  Bo* 
racic  acid  has  abo  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Jiut(er  and  Cfirene. — Until  verj*  recently  the  butter 
and  eheese  .^iM  in  this  country  were  i'rvc  IV.im  adul- 
teration, siIiIi'iulIi  ulten  «d' verv'  iwor  qualit\';  01x11- 
sionally  a  Simiih'  was  tiinml  whieb  eontaineii  stan-h, 
and  many  of  tbe  makers  were  not  above  allowing  all  the 
buttermilk  and  water  iKx^sible  to  remain  in  their  prod* 
net.  Fats  other  than  thoee  produced  iVom  cream  mi^ 
for  a  lonir  time  have  been  used  to  mix  witli  butter, 
hut  tlie  liiTsim'ss  of  ojionly  priKlucinj;  a  substitute  ii)r 
huUtr  vva.s  tirst  begrm  by  A.  Paraf  in  1K73.  In  that 
year  he  obtained  a  V.  ^.  patent  fi>r  the  production 
of  an  artificial  butter,  and  organized  a  company  for  its 
manufiicture.  The  company  soon  found  that  this  pat- 
ent was  worthless  unless  they  held  the  rights  belongiiig 
to  M.  Megc  of  Paris.  France.  Thev  aooordbgi^  piv- 
cured  an  asingnmcnt  from  him  and  had  the  patent  ia- 
suod  in  this  country.  This  patent  has  been  wwd  since 
its  is.«ne  as  a  weapon  with  wbieb  to  annoy  their  enin- 
petitors,  hilt  neither  they  uur  their  ojipoiients  have 
ever  ns<-il  it  t<ir  any  utlier  purpose,  and  very  little  if  any 
artificial  butter  lias  ever  been  made  by  strictly  following 
(he  origbml  patent  In  order  to  eorer  as  mmh  gnnnM 
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M  poflnble,  it  haa  been  n-issucd  twice,  in  each  reissue 
matter  braig  changed  which  M.  Mfofi  in  his  Knglish 
and  French  patents  dedaiea  w  enential  to  the  perfecting 

of  tin  pmluct,  M.  Mope  sccDis  to  liavo  had  two  ideas 
m  view:  the  lirst  of  thofui  wa.s  iho  iirodnction  of'a  pure 
o-hirk'-ss  tilt  which  c(iiiM  1h-  u'-ud  tnr  fnod  purposes,  and 
the  seeimd  wa«  the  lonvi  rsum  ut'  thitt  fat  into  a  suh- 
Btance  re.s(>uibhiiK  butter.  Ai^  a  phaniiaeist  he  wa8 
of  course  familiar  with  the  method  used  by  the  trade 
to  pnicure  a  fat  pure  and  free  from  odor,  the  cssen- 
tiala  beinc  that  ue  fiii  bo  perfectly  dean  and  fresh, 
and  that  it  he  not  homt  in  the  rendering.  He  endeav- 
vTi  '\  tn  inijirove  on  the  ordinan.'  nictlitKl  of  rciiderinir 
by  lii^osiiitir  or  diLvfuilvincr  out  the  nicnibraiie  by  iiicatiM 
of  an  artitirial  jra-strii-  juirr  ui.hIl*  t'n'iii  liic  stuinarli  uf 
a  hi^  or  sheep  with  a<'iil  ]ibo>|ihatc:  ui  iiuic,  hu|>ing  in 
Am  tBMuier  to  be  able  tu  ntidcr  at  a  temperature  as 
low  aa  animal  heat.  Attempts  to  follow  the  )mtent  in 
tlua  respect  have  invariablv  resulted  in  failure.  Kxpe- 
nenoe  has  shown  that  good  results  cannot  be  obtained 
at  a  temjwrature  much  below  llO^Fahr.,  even  with  the 
use  of  the  L'aslric  juice,  and  that  in  |>ra<  ti(  o  it  is  better 
to  disjH'n'^'  with  the  juice  and  to  render  at  a  Icriiiiera- 
ture  coii.siderably  alwve  125°,  whirli  i.N  the  niaviinuiu 
laid  down  ui  the  labt  reissue.  The  uext  opcrutiuu  pro- 
posed hv  waa  lowering  the  melting-point  of  the 
fat  until  it  coiTeaponded  with  that  of  butter ;  this  he 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  fata  to  er:>-stallize,  and 
dien  subjecting  them  to  pressure ;  in  this  way  he  re- 
movetl  the  excess  of  »tearine  contained  in  the  fat.  This 
prwxa-i  w.is  Hut  new  with  him,  it  haviut:  Imig  becu  in 
use  for  the  ]iroducliun  of  talluw  oil  and  ^tcarillc. 

In  William  Palmer  took  uut  an  Knglish  pat; 

ent,  in  which  he  proposed  to  utilize  the  sortter  parts  of 
tallow  as  a  substitute  for  lard  or  butter  in  cooking :  in 
this  patent  he  vexy  fnUy  deaoribea  the  method  used  to 
obtam  a  ^ore  fat.  This  process,  with  the  single  ez- 
eeption  ot  tlic  tcnipcniturc  ciniiliivcd,  is  mdistanlially 
the  <me  now  u^^<\  in  tbc  arlilicial  Lmttcr  facturiesin  this 
coiuitn'.  Both  .McL'c  arid  Pahncr  suiri-'iHt  that  the  tal- 
low oil  obtained  by  their  rc^jHclive  jjruccgses  may  be 
uaeii  in  a  pure  state  as  u  »<ubstitutc  lor  butter  or  lard 
in  cooking,  and  when  so  u^-i  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  an  excellentauhatitute .  it  haa  been  sold  to  a  small 
extent  in  ibis  country  under  the  trade  maUtoS*^  oxiue," 
and  <leser\'e8  to  be  fiir  more  widely  known.  Bl^ge  goe« 
astep  tarllirran  l  ctrnvcrts  tin;  tallnw  oil  into  asuoHtam^ 
rc»;iul>lin,i;  l»ultcr.  Thi.s  be  does  as  I'ollows:  ''This 
fatly  (mhIv,  tlK-u.  is  tjikt")  and  ini.viHl  (at  animal  lu  at) 
with  itii  own  weight  of  water,  to  which  have  been  added 
^th  of  mammary  tiameai  li^oth  of  bic^arbonate  of  soda^ 
^Lth  of  fireah  milk  casennit  »ad  a  sufficient  anantitv  ot 
▼dlow cohir.  The  whole  is  digested  for  at  lea.^i  three 
honrf.  stirrine  during  that  time  and  keeping  up  the  ani- 
mal beat.  When  the  tniiufonuation  is  complete  the 
uiisture  is  left  to  co<d."  Surh  was  the  original  M6ge 
process.  Tht-  uianut'acture  of  tlie  s<j-eallc<l  olwrnanra- 
rine,  as  now  carricil  on  in  the  best  I'actories  in  the  United 
States,  is  substantially  as  follows:  The  frc^h  buet,  as 
■son  aa  it  is  reoeived  firom  the  slaughter- houses,  is 
thrown  into  eold  water— in  summer  ice  is  frequently 
naed.  This  is  done  Ibr  two  purtioses :  firsts  to  remove 
the  animal  hcnt  a.s  quickly  a-s  ii<)S.-^ililc  ;  s<'<  iindly,  to  >;et 
rid  of  tlie  blood  and  dirt,  tirwliioli  tln  rc  is  always  nmru 
or  lt-%>*  .ullicr.iiir  to  the  tat;  th<'  tat  is  tben  caret'ully 
sorted  over  and  any  bloodv  pieces  that  may  bo  present 
are  removed.  It  is  absohitely  neeestuir)',  in  order  to 
make  a  good  product,  that  the  fat  be  iresh  and  sweet ; 
if  it  be  tainted  in  the  slightest  degree  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  good  hotter  fitom  it  After  ^sorting,  tho  fat 
is  passed  through  cuttin^-machtnes  wniilar  to  those 
used  in  tho  manufacture  nf  .sausa^'o;  tliis  preliminary 
grinding  serves  to  break  uj)  tlie  tissues  and  rentier  tlie 
next  oiHiratioM  niurh  easier.  The  Inished  tat  tails 
from  tne  cutting -machine  directly  into  rendering- 
kettles,  where  it  is  heated  to  a  tem|>erature  of  i'rum 
Via"  to  2l'Jf  Fahr.,  aooording  to  the  Suxy  of  the  manu- 
ftetnnr.  The  openrtionfimeedi  best  and  is  most  soo- 


nomical  at  a  temperatore  of  from  140°  to  ICO'  Falir. 
Therendsrin^-ketUfflssmploycd  may  be  heated  by  direct 
steam  blown  nrto  the  &t  or  ny  water-  or  steam-jacketa 
The  water-jackets  seem  to  be  preferred,  as  they  give  a 
more  even  temperature  and  produce  a  somewhat  better 
product  than  wln  n  steam  is  blown  directly  into  ibe  fat. 
As  soon  as  the  fat  is  completely  melted  it  is  allowed  to 
settle,  some  common  salt  or  .strong  brine  being  genendly 
H'lded  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  scrap.  Some* 
tiini  s  a  little  soda-ash  is  added  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  dear  oil  is  drawn  off  into  coolers,  where  it  stands 
until  it  has  oooled  to  a  temperature  of  about  100"  Fahr. 
It  is  then  transferred  to  the  iirc.^s-iloths,  ubotit  two 
pounds  IxMiis  placed  in  each  cloth  ;  tlu-se  pre.ss  clolhs 
are  simplv  pieces  of  .shi  i  tinir  alHuit  ciu'liteen  inches 
square.  The  semi-iluid  mass  is  placed  in  tlie  centre  of 
the  cloth,  and  the  four  edges  arc  then  folded  over  it, 
90  as  wHnplctely  to  enclose  it ;  many  hundreds  of  .<ucli 
packages  arc  placed  in  a  .Huitablepress,  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  iron  plates.  The  press  is  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  from  to  100*  Fahr.  The  oil  is 
run  from  the  pn  ss  d;r<'i  tly  into  barrels,  in  which  it  is 
kept  until  it  is  wanted  for  use.  Some  of  the  largest 
factories  in  this  country  do  not  attempt  to  make  butter, 
but  bhi])  their  entire  product  to  Holland  in  this  ^ape. 

If  it  I.-'  dcsiix-d  to  make  butter,  a  certain  portioQ  of 
the  oil  is  melted;  sometimes  20  to  125  per  cent,  of 
butter  is  added ;  the  stronger  the  butter  the  less  is 
needed.  IIjc  butter  is  added  solely  for  flavor.  The 
melted  musn  is  now  ehunicd  with  either  sour  milk 
or  buttermilk  until  an  emulsion  is  formed;  it  is  then 
run  from  the  i  hnrn  into  iioundid  iie  or  ice-water,  so 
as  to  chill  it  suddenly  and  jirevcnt  its  crvi-talLzatton. 
Some  coloring  is  generally  added  in  the  churn  to  ^ive 
it  the  proper  tint  of  butter.  The  addition  of  coloring* 
matter  was  made  a  criminal  offence  by  a  recent  act  m 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  an  exception  being  made 
in  favor  of  such  I'Kultu  ts  as  are  uiaiiuiactured  under 
U.  1!^.  patents.  '1  he  buiti  r  likr  iiia.ss  is  taken  from  the 
ice- water  and  worked  in  iln  ^.anc  nianncr  as  ordinary 
butter.  This  artilicial  butter  so  clo.sely  rci^emblca  tho 
genuine  article  when  it  is  fresh  that  no  one  but  an  ex- 
pert can  tell  them  apart.  There  can  be  no  i  l  jcction 
urged  acainst  its  sale  that  cannot  be  tip. ally  urged 
against  the  sale  of  gennioe  butter.  It  is  uuhr  its  sale 
under  a  bdse  name  thst  ts  to  be  condemned.  Qepd 
ole<jmarparine  is  certainly  superior  as  an  aiticle  of  diet 
to  poor  butter.  The  law  in  M  vi  nil  ol'  fiie  States  per- 
mits its  side,  but  requim^  it  to  b^'  marked  ■'oleumar.L'a- 
rine."  The  practice  of  adulterating  genuine  butter 
with  2S  or  30  per  cent,  of  oleomargarine  is  said  to  be 
Ten  eommon  in  tho  vidnity  of  Mew  York,  where  the 
oil  ror  the  puriwee  is  readily  obtainable.  Lord  has  also 
been  u.sed  for  the  same  puqwise  both  in  New  York  and 
in  Chicaeo ;  if  tlie  amoiuii  used  is  not  over  15  per  cent 
the  fraud  i>  \riy  ilitlicult  to  detect. 

Cheese  is  made  by  the  u.«c  of  skimmed  milk  anil  tbo 
tallow  oil,  and  is  said  to  be  fully  espial  in  flavor  to  good 
whole-milk  cheese.  Tho  oil  is  melted  and  stirred  into, 
the  milk,  and  the  diecae  is  then  made  and  ripensd  in. 
the  uflvai  way. 

There  is  no  very  definite  method  of  arrtving  at  the 
amount  of  oleomargarine  manufactured  annually,  but  it 
1  is  very  large.  ( )ne  fa<  tory  in  New  York  makes  twenty 
tons  a  day,  and  this  is  oiilv  one  out  of  a  dozcii  or  more 
engaged  iu  the  btisinesfw.  The  principal  opiHisition  to  the 
mannfteture  and  use  of  oleomargarine  conies  not  from 
the  consumers  of  ik  but  firom  tho  butterniealerB  and 
producers,  who  find  that  iln  nae  interfores  seriouellf 
with  their  trade. 

Flmtr  and  Bread,— CvBieA  of  adulteration  of  flour 
and  bread  .seem  to  l.>c  (|uite  nirc  iu  this  conntr>\  A 
iiundier  of  exaininatioii.s  have  In^en  made  in  New  York 
and  Ni  w  Eniilaiid  to  see  if  the  bri  ad  Sold  by  bakers 
contained  alum,  but  these  investigations  have  generally 
led  to  negative  results^  ahnn  hnring  been  npwted  in 
but  one  or  two  eases. 

Onant  ^  Zhrtar.r-Ibii  asont  tn  be  the 
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extensively  Bdulteratcd  of  any  subetsnm  invMtigtted, 
tht  adultention  In  ing  nunly  "ten*  .^^^m  "  or  uy]*- 

WUBL  Add  pho.''p))ate  of^thne  W  frc<|.ik  u:!,.  ^mjIiI  uh 
aMm  of  Urtur,  for  whicli  it  fornis  an  excellent  substi- 
titte  in  bread-raiuing  preparationu.  A  prcal  number 
of  baking-powders  arc  ^<^l<i,  i^aiw  of  ulii.  li  jiri'  iiuKic 
of  ere ii III  of  tartar  and  bicarbonutu  oi'  huda,  without 
•ny  admixture  of  other  8ub8tanoc8.  but  this  mixture 
doea  not  keen  very  well.  One  of  the  most  popular  is 
made  from  trtis  mixture,  in  which  a  little  of  the  bicsr- 
bonatc  is  replaced  by  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  whole 
is  then  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weijL'ht  of  starch, 
the  t*t;in;li  tending  to  keep  the  acid  anif  .M-.Ai  "part. 
Another  }>opular  powder  i«  made  from  in  iil  fihc^i  hati 
of  lime  and  sl;ir>-li  in  oiif  iiarkairc  ainl  tiii  arl'oiiatc  of 
soda  in  aootlMT,  the  two  being  mixed  when  xmed.  A 
third  ktiul,  tikiut  which  there  has  lioen  niuch  disctis- 
rion,  is  made  from  alum  and  bicar)M>nate  of  soda:  the 
manufacturcTS  of  other  kinds  of  l»akiuf;-powdcn<  assert 
toat  the  use  of  this  tiowder  is  very  injurious  to  health, 
and  they  have  waged  a  fierce  war  aj.'ainst  it,  until  they 
have  almost  driven  it  fmiii  t!ie  market. 

Coffin. — During  the  war,  and  for  some  time  before 
it,  tilt  s.ilit  of  ailultorated  coftco  wjjs  very  brisk;  any- 
tluog  that  would  make  a  black  bitter  decoction  eoiild 
be  sold  ior  coffee  or  extrwt  of  cottcc.  The  (  lu  wrn- 
nenfc  supplied  the  Tohnrtencs  during  the  war  with  fen- 
trine  epffee,  and  they  thns  acqairad  *  tatte  fbr  it  wnioli 
they  did  not  forirct  when  tbey  canio  bumc,  and  this 
has  iryun'd  tbe  sale  of  the  iuiitaiioiia  The  articles 
used  ius  Milistitutt'S  were  sometimes  in  Imik  lui.ier 
their  owu  name,  but  were  generally  t»uld  in  pound 
packages  under  some  lu  steading  title,  such  as  "  I'rench 
Dreakuist  culfee."  Xhese  imitatioms  sometimes  con- 
tained a  little  oollifiei  biit  were  and  are  still  generally 
free  from  it;  pease  are  a  &Torite  ingredient,  and 
other  samples  contain  niasted  lyc.  Kxtnu-t  of  coffee 
is  frL'-iiaiiilv  iiiiulo  froni  l.iurni  inul!i.s>-(-^,  almond-sliells 
being  teuuicliiiii-.s  used  to  i;ivc  tin.'  iiia.^s  a  more  coffee- 
like  appcamn<-o. 

Tea. — ^Thc  same  adulterations  have  been  reporfe«i  in 
this  article  as  have  been  found  in  Knglaud,  but  these 
adoltoratiuBS  do  not  seem  to  be  very  fre<]uent.  The 
genaine  ai^le  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply  that  at  pres- 
ent there  is  but  little  inducement  to  adulterate ;  soiue 
of  the  lower  gnulcs  cost  but  ten  or  twelve  cents  per 
pound.  The  adulteration  niii>t  fVequeutly  found  con- 
sists in  the  nse  «>t  cxlmu»ted  leaves;  this  fraud  is 
supposed  to  originate  in  China,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  necessary  material  in  this 


Stigar^  ^fnm.  mad  J^omy.— Most  European  writets 
Bake  mention  or  the  adoherafion  of  sugar  with  staich* 

glucose,  but  few  of  them  say  that  tin  y  lia\  e  tnond  it, 
an<l  none  give  any  accurate  niethoda  fur  tlctection. 
Until  recently  chemists  generally  have  U-en  under 
the  impression  that  Btan-n-glucosc,  grape  sugar,  and 
invert-sugar  were  practically  one  and  the  sjuuc,  and  the 
directions  given  for  the  detection  of  starch -glucoae 
laerely  served  (o  show  that  some  lediwing  snMance 
was  present  AU  commercial  sugars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  be«t  refined  white,  the  so  oalled  <-cntrifugal», 
maple  and  beet-root  sugan*.  <  i^niaMi  >-nli>iant  t  s  capable 
of  reducing  an  alkaline  K  iluiinn  ut  tunnitc  ol  copper. 
This  may  vary  tmni  a  !<  «■  t.  nrhr.  of  1  per  wnt.,  as  in 
the  bijgheat  grades  ot  sott  sugurtt,  to  as  much  us  15  per 
cent  in  the  dark  molasses  sugar,  so  that  the  n minion 
dtrcc-liun  given  in  the  book;«  for  the  detection  of  kIuooec 
is  misleading :  glucose,  or  Btarch-«ugar,  as  it  is  best  to 
call  it,  is  a  aiffercnt  substamx;  from  any  of  the  sugurs 
found  in  the  sugar-cane.  The  best  gr.i<icH  foun<l  in  the 
markt't  arc  i-ithcr  in  the  f>(nn  of  a  white,  cr  ^lallinl•  or 
non-crystalline  iiia.ss,  or  in  tlie  tomi  of  a  wtarjH-^  ihivvJcv 
having  a  dead-white  appearance,  entirelv  unliVc  the 
appearance  of  caoo-sngar  of  the  same  color.  Sian-h- 
Mgar,  when  in  this  form,  is  known  in  (be  market  as 
grape-suffsr;  the  fine  gnnidar  form  »  pradiioed  by 
grating  (be  man  to  powder;  it  can  aln  oe  piodooad 


in  the  form  of  crystals,  but  this  fimn  has  not  been 
placed  on  the  market  to  aagr  extent* 
A  sugar  has  been  placed  on  tbe  maiket  to  a  eon8id> 

erabic  i  xt.Dt  under  the  name  of  "  ncw-pn>ce8S  sugor ;" 
this  is  simply  cane-sugar  adulterated  with  starch-sugar. 
The  Stan  li  siii,Mr  can  frequently  be  detected  by  sim- 
ple ins(>eciioii  of  the  stimple,  the  while  amorphous 
particles  of  staa'h-siigar  being  readily  distinguishidile 
from  the  aine-su{nur  cn  stnl^.  If  the  sample  is  shaken 
up  with  s<!veml  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  cane- 
sugar  will  be  more  readily  dissolved  than  the  starch- 
sugar ;  the  latter  retains  its  form  after  the  cane-sugar 
is  all  distMilved.  Wliin  n  ^<i*A  pdlarisrofio  can  \k- 
(ihtained.  it  will  defiiiiuly  settle  the  quesiiun  in  ru- 
tranl  t'l  tli!'  aiiiilicraiion  with  starch-sugar,  and  at 
the  itame  lime  give  ai)proximate  quantitative  results 
Starch-sugar  always  turns  the  rays  of  polarizeil  light  to 
the  rig  h  t .  Some  g;im  pies  may  show  a  higher  pobrisation 
than  others,  but  the  direction  is  always  tbe  sanie;  and 
this  direction  is  not  chnnged  by  treatment  with  hj'dro- 
chloric  acid,  althouuh  the  amount  of  polarization  may 
be  rt  ilnccd,  ( 'ane  sii/ar  a1s<p  polarizes  to  the  right, 
but  on  treatment  willj  bydnK^lihuric  acid  at  70°  C.  ita 
polarization  is  cliangcd  to  the  letl.  Clerget  has  given 
a  formula  by  which  the  amount  of  cane-sugar  in  a  so- 
lution may  be  calculMied  from  this  change,  provided  no 
other  sobetanoe  ie  pmeot  wbiek  w  acted  upon  lis  the 
acid.  InitsBimplsstlbrmitissafiilioifa: 

P«B  —  -  —  ■» 
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in  which  S  and  S|  equal  tbe  r»'a»lings  of  the  jKjliiriscofie 
before  and  at\er  inversion.  Tbe  sum  of  these  is  taken 
if  one  is  |)ositive,  or  reads  to  the  right,  and  the  Other 
is  negative,  or  n  uds  to  the  left ;  the  difiennce  is  taken 
if  they  are  both  iKJsitive.  T  equals  tbe  temperature  at 
which  the  reading  was  made  nner  invensiou ;  this  must 
}k'-  Very  can.tnlly  ol.serM'il.  as  an  ein)r  nf  a  iIcltcc  will 
make  a  very  sensible  dificreiu-e  in  lite  tina!  results.  P 
equals  the  pen  etitage  of  c'uiie-snL'ttr  if  the  instriiiiicnl 
is  gmduate<l  to  read  in  peicentagcs  of  cane-.sugar  and 
the  normal  quantity  has  been  taken  fat  tbe  test.  If 
the  solution  contains  only  pure  cane-sugar,  then  P  will 
equal  8.  In  the  onf  inar}'  cane-sugars  of  oommeroe  Wtt 
generally  find  that  \*  is  one  or  two  degrees  lower  than 
S.  This  is  generally  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
other  activ  e  snlistances  nrnn  Avhich  llie  aeid  iicis  in  a 
different  manner  Irotu  wlmi  it  does  upon  the  cane- 
sugar.  If  the  sugar  under  examination  contains  any 
oonsiderabb  amount  of  atarch-sugar,  the  reading  after 
poburiiation  becomes  smaller,  and  when  the  sttiich* 
0iumr  OKoeeda  35  per  cent  will  even  become  pcmtiro. 

Tlie  stareb-sagar  is  not  veiy  oonstsnt  in  its  relations 
towards  polarized  li-'lit :  snme  samplra  will  polarize  as 
high  .08  13i>°,  while  others  will  polarize  only  60°  or  70° 
on  the  instrument  LTuduated  to  read  percent  a  lch  of 
cane-sugar  if  the  same  amount  is  taken  as  we.tiM  be 
taken  of  cane-sugar.  The  samples  jKilarizlntr  the 
highest  contain  dextrine;  this  is  readily  acted  ujion  by 
bjrarochloric  acid,  and  its  polarization  is  reduced,  but 
it  never  falls  below  t)0°,  and  if  the  action  is  of  only 
■  short  duration  it  is  but  little  affected.  This  ehanee 
•  of  course  introditees  an  element  of  unci  rta'itty  into  the 
calculation  if  we  atteniot  tu  find  how  much  starch- 
sugar  is  in  a  L'iven  sample,  but  it  doM  Mi  prevent  ths 
detection  of  the  adulteration. 

Smar-hoose  i^nip  ^  niore  extensively  adulterated 
than  aogar;  a  large  proportion  of  the  synip  sold  in  the 
Wost  is  meiely  stsawi-syrup  flayorc*!  with  idwut  one- 
I  fifth  of  sugar-noufc  syrup.  This  Iraud  is  even  easier 
j  to  detect  with  the  polari«x)po  than  the  a(Iiilteration  of 
.siiL'ar.  SiiL'ar-lioiise  syrup.s  rarely  polarize  over  40^| 
while  (lie  uiixtHl  svrupB  genenilly  polarize  over  l  lO",  so 
that  no  inversion  Is  needed  to  detect  the  fraud  ;  indeed, 
the  mere  appcaraooe  and  tade  of  the  Bainple  will  ot>en 
detect  il.  The  starch-sugar  has  generally  a  slightly 
bitter  taste  that  mnains  on  the  tongue  after  tbe  teste 
of  tbe  cBDe^ogBr  has  ^sqipeucd. 
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Maple  ^Ttip  ctiming  from  Chicafro,  and  labeled 
"pore  Midi) fan  maple  F\Tup,"  was  fuiinfl  to  coii!^ist 
of  f^ta^ch-^:lu^■<>^*  flavorecl  with  niu)iU--Hui.'itr.  I'urc 
maplo-supar  omsists  almost  ciitin  ly  ot  l  anr  su-ar,  and 
only  ooDtains  traces  of  other  eugare,  and  tlic  syrup  dil- 
fen«  from  the  sugar  only  in  containing  more  wat<  r.' 

UfliMf  b  HMnn&aCured  on  tlie  aane  plan ;  only  here 
tlie  becB  are  empk^ed  to  aariat  in  the  iraad.  They  are 
furnished  with  a  ,nipi>)y  of  stan-h-supar.  which  they  store 
in  their  coiuli^;  wlu  ii  tliew  couiKs  an>  also  fraudulent, 
U'iriiT  made  from  par.iffnn'  and  I'unii^iiod  to  the  I>ce8, 
who  till  them  wiih  fflucose  and  <ap  tin  lu  with  frt  nuine 
wax,  it  is  difficult  to  we  how  the  art  of  adidtcration 
eonkl  be  carried  fiirther.  Genuine  iiuney  polahaea 
l^t  to  the  lefl,  while  that  ooQtaining  caoe-Bllgar  or 
^oooee  polariaea  to  tbe  ridit  fieee  fied  on  eane^nunr 
or  molaaacfl  produce  geniuBe  honey,  alnoe  they  are  able 
to  invert  the  oinc-supar. 

OinditA  are  \ery  generally  adiilrcratrd  wiili  i^lanh- 
suirar.  'JTi is  varies  in  amount  with  tlic  pradc  of  the 
goods,  the  cheap  hard  candies  rontaining  the  least, 
while  the  high-prioed  "creams"  fircqucntly  contain  as 
much  as  25  per  cent  It  is  med  in  tiic  latter  to  keep 
Ihem  aoft  and  give  them  the  cream-like  aprtcarauce. 
It  certainly  makes  a  nice  confection,  and  when  U  u 

Sure  and  free  from  arid  and  exceee  of  gypaain  it  n 
ifficull  to  find  any  objection  to  its  use  ihut  will  not 
C()uallv  well  apjjly  to  cane-sugar;  its  ioud-vaiue  is 
probably  about  ihc  same. 

Some  yeant  ago  poisonous  colors  in  candy  were  not 
uncommon,  )j\xt,  ao  much  has  l>ecii  said  and  written  on 
the  Sttloiiect  that  of  late  it  has  beoome  difficult  to  find 
TThe  same  mqrahw  he  aaid  of  oaadtee  wdghted 
*'  terra  alba,"  or  gypsum. 
Sp{a». — These  have  long  been  a  favorite  article  on 
which  to  pr.ictise  the  art  of  adidii-ration,  Tlu:  only 
Bafe  wav  t<.»  buy  sijiccs  is  to  jmn  ha-so  the  utiground  and 
grind  them  at  home  in  Miiall  •iiiantitie.s  a.H  wanted  tor 
oae ;  for,  while  many  luanui'actureta  do  grind  and  pack 
pore  apices,  a  spice  never  keeps  aawdl  alter  it  IS  ground 
M  it  does  in  the  whole  State.  Xhe  most  eonunoii  adul- 
teration at  present  is  the  tuixiBfr  in  of  lower  grades  of 
till"  same  jroods.  the  hitrher  crude  beinp  used  fir  name 
and  d.ivor.  Hl:uk  iicpiur  is  adulterated  with  lower 
grailcH  and  with  roasted  tihiji  iirtad.  Mustard  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  flour  and  colored  with  turuierie  or 
with  a  lake  made  from  Persian  berries,  ^omc  works 
gire  the  amount  of  oil  in  tbe  inu«tard-Beed  as  an  index 
of  parity,  but  in  thw  coantiy  ft  is  a  common  practice 
to  press  tbe  seeds  after  they  are  crushed  and  before 
grinding.  This  pressing  removes  al)out  two-thirds  of 
the  oil.  The  niii.stard  in  said  to  L'rind  nmre  c;isily  and 
to  ktH'p  better  than  when  it  contain.s  the  lull  amount 
of  oil. 

Capsicum  is  sometimea  adulterated  with  logwocxl, 
and  is  aaid  to  be  colored  with  oxide  of  iron.  In  regard 
to  oxide  of  iron,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  samples  of 
the  pods  have  given  as  much  oxide  of  iron  as  was  foond 

in  those  alle^;ed  to  be  adultenitcd. 

A  very  fair  imitation  of  ea.sHia  is  made  by  grinding 
tlmond-Hhells  and  flavoring  tluin  with  oil  of  cassia. 
This  fraud  can  l>e  detwted  with  the  mi«  n>.Heo|>e. 

Oinunl  G'xxh. — The  ripid  settlement  of  the  min- 
ing-regions of  the  West  by  ti  lAixsa  of  men  who  have 
plenty  of  money  at  tli>  ir  (  ommand,  and  the  inability 
of  the  legioD  lo  aopp^  them  with  food*  have  cmted  a 
mat  daDaad  for  eanned  goods  of  Tarieos  Innds. 
TlMSe  are  verj'  generally  of  pood  qnali(y  ud  well 
packed.  But  Bometiuu  M  interior  (in  plate  ii  Itted  in 
the  cans,  auil  they  arc  rareU'Ksly  soldered,  and  thus  Ih'- 
oome  contaminated  with  le;id.  A  large  trade  is  carried 
on  alongthe  cooHt  of  Maine  in  packing  fictitious  sar- 
dines. These  "  sardines  "  arc  cither  smelts  or  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  the  porgy.  They  are  packed  in  cotton-seed 
oil  mstead  of  oliTe  oiL  Tbegr  make  a  pahitaUe  dish, 
but  they  are  not  sardinos. 

Cotfon-H.'fd  oil  ha.<  come  irifn  nso  lir-rly  of  late 
yaan  as  a  table  oil ;  it  ia  sold  under  ihu  names  salad 


oil  or  swoet  oil,  and  very  often  as  ofirs  «3.  TImss 

names  are  all  fraudulent,  since  the  purobsscr  gene- 
rally expects  to  pet  olive  oil.  It  is  a  sweet,  bland 
oil,  but  it  ha.s  no  flavor,  ami  i.s  nuich  inferior  to  olive, 
or  even  mustanl-seed,  oil  as  a  tublc  oil.  Msiehineiy 
olive  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  it:  for  oiling 
wool  or  machinery  it  is  worthleas,  as  it  rapidly  gums 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Mineral  oils  are  tued  for 
adulterating  animal  and  vegetable  oils;  they  are  eanly 
detected  bv  their  fluorescence  and  by  their  failure  to 
saponify  when  lx)iled  with  alcoholic  potash.  Laid  0& 
is  1U.S0  adulterated  with  cotton  seed  oil. 

The  80<la-water  stdd  from  fountains  lonp  apo  ceased 
to  have  a^y  soda  in  it ;  it  is  merely  water  impregnated 
with  camsue  acid  ga&  The  8\Tuns  used  with  the 
water  am  mimditjr  lavorsd  with  the  ao^adled  fimit- 
eiseneest  ^ese  are  of  artifioial  origin,  bein^  mixtures 
of  vnrtous  ethers.  A  solution  of  saponin  is  used  to 
pivt;  the  foam,  and  thus  enable  a  skilful  dispenser  to 
All  a  half-pint  ghm  with  about  two  tafals  spoonfids  of 
liqtvid. 

Dmat  and  Mcdidnn. — Dr.  Diehl  reports  to  the  Na- 
tional Boaid  of  Uealth  as  follows :  "  Tne  drug  market 
must  be  nnqnslifiediy  pronounced  to  be  fair.  Thst  is 
to  ssgr*  not  that  poor  and  adulterated  drugs  are  absent 
in  the  market,  or  that  inferior  medicines  arc  not  dis- 
pensed in  our  pharmacies,  but  persons  wlm  know,  or 
who  really  desire  to  obtain,  articles  oi  starjihinl  <jua!:ty 
liave  very  little  difhculty  in  so  doing,  ami  as  a  Kciu  r:d 
rule  can  be  suited  by  respectable  dealers  through  the 
land.  On  the  other  band,  ignotsnt  persons,  or  those 
reguhtting  their  purchases  by  prices  ruher  than  by  the 
quality,  and  being  conaeqnentlv  indiflerant  to  the  chi^ 
racter  of  the  dealer,  are  verj-  likely  to  meet  with  low- 
grade  and  adulterated  goods,  or  at  Wst  arc  frequently 
supplied  with  poijds  of  an  indifferent  character.  ' 
The  chief  complaint  apainst  drnps  seems  to  be  not 
adulteration,  but  inferior  quality ,  tlii;,  arises  partly 
I'rom  earelesemcss  in  gathering,  and  partly  trom  dete- 
rioration after  the  dru^  are  collected.  Prof.  Diehl 
giyes  a  lung  list  of  sophistications  that  have  been  net 
with  during  the  past  ten  yeais;  a  large  proportion  of 
these  fall  into  the  latter  class. 

Pdititx  mill  ('iJors. — The  chief  complaint  in  rcpard 
to  iKiints  comes  from  the  substitution  of  ziti' •white  and 
barytes  tor  white  lead,  the  mixture  beinfi  (*old  a-s  pure 
white  lead.  For  some  purposes  the  substitute  is  better 
than  the  original,  but  the  zinc  and  barj  tes  do  not  have 
the  covering-power  of  the  pure  lead.  In  places  ex- 
posed to  hi^iric  sulphide  they  do  not  darken  as  lead 
does.  Some  samples  of  vennilion  consist  of^  red  lead 
briphtene<l  with  cosine.  I>ipwo(Ml  extrart  is  lancly 
mixed  with  nioliLiscs.  Sugar  has  been  used  to  aduhcr- 
ate  the  auilinc  c<  lors ;  the  color,  diss<jlve(l  in  alcohol, 
is  sprinkled  over  the  granulated  sugar;  the  alcohol, 
evtuHimtimr,  leaves  the  sugar  coated  with  the  color. 

Irutei,  JBeen,  and  DMUed  Xajwora— In  adultera- 
tion of  tnese  sitieles  there  seems  to  he  but  little  peen- 
liar  to  this  eoimtry,  and  the  nmisiks  in  rsgsid  to  arogS 
apply  eriually  well  to  them. 

Ill  I'.rfil'-  Fiilirir.t  the  most  extensive  ndnltcration  is 
carried  on  in  woollen  poods;  .shoddy  is  freely  u.^^d. 
For  many  classes  of  poods  cotton  is  cardcil  with  the 
wool  ;  this  cotton  may  amount  to  as  much  as  TU  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  goods,  and  yet  the  goods  will 
still  have  the  appeaiMwe  of  being  made  of  wool.  This 
is  particularly  tlie  esse  in  regard  to  white  goods,  such 
•A»  flannels  and  blankets.  Knit  nndcrwenr,  known  in 
the  tr.adc  a.s  merino,  consists  largely  of  cotton.  Tlusc 
mixed  L'ocHiswhcn  uncolorcd  wash  and  wear  Ix  tter  than 
pun?  wool,  the  only  fraud  being  in  selling  them  as  all 

wool.  (8.  K  8H.J 

ADUI.TERY.  In  most  of  the  United  States  adul- 
-    VII  regained  both  as  a  crime  and  as  a 

p^^fo  Am!  breach  or  tbe  marriage  oontnust  In  each 
^}  (p.  177  respect,  but  especially  the  fixmer,  the  legis- 

Lu.u  cd.).  ^  the  difiiBsent  States  is  =— *- 

at  variance. 
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I.  As  a  crime  adiiltery  is  uoknown  to  the  common 
kv,  ftnd  its  punishment  dependa  wholly  upon  the 
fltatnton'  lnw,  which  is  silent  upon  tho  wibicct  in  Pel- 
aware,  I(i;(lio  Tciritorj'.  I,<»i:i>i:'.iiri.  New  i^fcxiin.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Utah.  Uiikf*  ot)ierwj>e  di'liiifd  by  .-vlalute, 
a^lnltcn'  is  tlie  voluntarj'  sexual  inlonvuiret'  ot  a  mar- 
ried j>er8on  with  one  to  whom  he  or  she  is  not  married, 
Irat  in  the  statutes  of  many  of  the  States  the  term  is 
used  irith  great  latitude  of  rignification.  I  n  Arkansas, 
Nevada,  and  New  Yoric  it  is  only  punishable  when  in- 
oestoous,  and  in  Ari7nna  Territorj*  when  incestuous  or 
when  committed  liy  divorced  i>ers<»ns  witli  each  other. 
In  the  States  of  I'lurida.  Iowa,  Maine.  Missouri,  and 
Rhode  Tshmd  it  is  provided  that  if  one  of  the  ^larties  to 
the  aet  be  married,  both  are  puihy  of  the  crime.  In 
Maasaehusetts,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Oregon,  and 
Wisconsin  both  are  guilty  if  the  woman  be  married, 
although  the  man  be  nnmanied;  and  the  kw  is  the 
same  in  Vermont  if  the  manbemanied  and  tbe  woman 
unmarried.  Tn  Arizona  Territory,  Maine,  Massaehu- 
selts,  ^lieliiirafi,  Mi^'.siKsippi,  Nebni.ska,  and  Wi.'^e«n^'in 
it  is  niaiie  udiiliery  !'nr  (KTSeins  divorced  fi-om  the  IhukI 
of  nirttrniony  tor  whatever  cauise  to  cohabit;  in  New 
,Ii  1  i  1  is  only  so  called  when  the  parties  have  been 
divorced  for  adultery  or  a  prior  marriage.  In  Connec- 
ticut, Dakota,  Iowa,  Kcntvicky,  Maine,  Miussachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Marvland,  Michigan,  Nebmsktu  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oregon,  Pennnsylvania,  Vermont,  Virpnia,  West 
Virginia,  an<l  Wisconsin  a  binglc  flct  is  snffieicnt  to 
constitute  the  crime:  while  in  Al;d>ania,  Califomia, 
Georgia,  Indiana.  Mississippi,  Montana  Terrilor\-. 
North  Carolina,  Ohio.  South  Carolina,  and  Texas  it  is 
neoesasiy  that  there  shall  have  been  eottUmied  ediabi- 
tadon :  and  in  Cdorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Washmjrton  Territory  this  must  al.«o  he  ouen  and  notori- 
ous. In  Colomdn.  Georgia,  and  Illinois  the  nnnisbment 
for  adulterv  ( so  called )  may  he  mispended  bytneraarriatre 
of  tho  guilty  parties  if  no  letral  impediment  exist,  in 
which  case,  of  course?,  the  ofienee  woidd  not  have  l>ecn 
adulter)'  in  its  original  technical  .siii.m-.  The  piini.vli- 
ment  for  the  crime  of  adulterj'  ranges  in  severity  from 
a  fine  of  tlO  in  Maryland  to  a  pt^ssible  imprisonment 
fiir  five  jraan,  tocetber  with  a  fine  of  $1000,  in  Ver- 
mont In  Towa,  Micbigan,  Minnesota,  and  Cnvgon  no 
proeecntiiiti  an  be  commenced  but  on  the  complaint 
of  the  auurieved  liushand  or  wife,  and  in  the  three  last- 
named  States  within  one  year  i'lDni  the  lime  of  the 
commission  of  the  offence  or  (in  Orcjfon)  tbe  time 
when  it  shall  hsnre  eoow  to  the  nowledge  of  snob  hus- 
band or  wife, 

XL  In  its  civil  aspect  the  definition  of  adulters-  al- 
ready given  {I.)ia  equally  applicable.  As  a  breach  of 
tbe  marriage  contract  a  single  act  adolterv  eom- 
mitted  hy  either  husband  or  wife  i|  an  ahsolule 
ground  for  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  in  all 
of  the  States  excejit  So\itli  Carolimu  where  no  divorce 
law  exis-ts  at  all ;  Maine,  where  it  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court;  and  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and 
TezaSj  where  living  in  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  bus- 
band  IS  neoesssryTiwI^  &  single  act  of  adulteiy  hf  the 
wife  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  airgrievod  party  to  a  di- 
vorce. In  all  cases,  however,  collusion,  ocmdonation,  or 
recrimination  (i.  e..  proof  of  the  stime  offence  commi(t<Hl 
by  the  ctmiplainant  I  will  defeat  the  action.  The  law 
of  D.ikota  pruvi<lc>i  that  alter  a  divorce  tor  adnlten-  the 
guilty  party  shall  not  many  again ;  in  Delaware,  l^juis- 
laoa,  and  Tcnnoaeoe  the  restnution  is  only  against  mar- 
riage with  the  paiamoor.  In  Georgia,  Maryland,  and 
Mississippi  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  in 
passim?  tiie  decree  to  in.scrt  this  stipulation.  The  New 
York  jaw  ak)  nrohibita  the  guilty  j)arty  from  marrj  ini: 
again  duriiii,'  tlie  lifetime  of  the  other,  but  it  is  wiiiiin 
the  power  of  the  court  in  which  the  ju<lL'meni  was 
remh  reil  in  nioility  this  decree  upon  satisf;ictory  jiroof 
that  tlie  cuiuplainaiit  has  rcmnrried.  that  five  years 
have  clanged  smce  the  decree,  ami  tli.il  the  defendant's 
conduct  has  been  nnifomly  good.  In  those  States  in 
which  this  disability  is  not  ■etnaQi'  pnmflked  it  of 


course  does  not  eidit  in  case  of  an  absolute  divorce,  and 
the  offence  is  never  mmishable  merely  under  the  gen- 
eral law  against  adultery.    It  may  be  remarked  also 

that  the  prohibition  aiiainst  remarriage  hiw  no  extra- 
t4'rritorial  effect,  and  will  not  invalidate  the  marriage 
uf  either  party  out  of  the  State  in  which  it  exi.sts. 

The  effect  of  adultery  of  cither  husband  or  wife  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  is  affirma- 
tively provided  against  in  Colorado,  Delaware,  Geoipa, 
Illinois,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carobna, 
and  Texxs,  tlic  laws  of  which  declare  that  the  lej-iti- 
macy  of  the  eliildren  ahaW  not  be  affected.  B^v  tho 
statute  of  New  ll.uij|i^h;re  the  children  an;  legitunate 
unless  it  is  uthorwi.se  tjxnressed  in  the  decree.  In  case 
(jf  a  divon-e  for  the  aiiulterv  of  the  wife  in  Arizona 
Territory,  Michigan,  and  Ncoraska  it  is  nrovided  tliat 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children  may  be  determined  hf 
the  eourt,  but  in  the  esse  of  diildien  b^fotten  beiine 
the  oommenoement  of  the  snit  it  shafl  m  every  case 
be  preJ5umed ;  while  in  t^difomio,  Dakota,  and  Idaho 
Territory  this  presuuijition  extends  only  to  those  chil- 
dren born  or  begotten  Ixtfore  the  ai-t  euinjilaiiied  of; 
but  in  Caliiomia  and  Dakota,  when  the  hib«band  has 
been  the  offender,  children  begotten  at  any  time  before 
the  commencement  of  tbe  suit  are  unaffected.  Wber* 
ever  the  law  is  silent  upon  the  subject  the  legitimaqjr 
is  open  to  investigation,  but  there  ia  the  usual  fiie* 
siunption  in  its  favor  so  long  as  the  marriage  rclatioD 
exist.v 

In  order  to  enable  the  wife  to  obtain  alimony  the 
law  of  some  of  the  States — as  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample— allows  also  a  divorce  a  m^imx  et  thorn  for  adul- 
ter}'; bat  in  other  States,  even  thotm;h  the  divorce  be 
absolute,  provision  is  made  fw  the  wife.  The  genersi 
results  upon  prr)])erty  rights  whldl  fellow  divoroee  fer 
tliis  cause  are  more  propeiiy  oogwiable  under  Dl« 
VORCE.  {(}.  v.).  (n.  d.  m.) 

ADVAITA  (Satts?rit  !,  a  Hindoo  philosophic  term, 
equivalent  to  Non-dualism,  or  Monism.  It  denotes 
the  belief  that  Brahma  is  the  only  existence,  the  uni- 
verse being  merely  an  emanation  from  this  World- 
Spirit  Human  souls  are  part  of  this  being,  and  at 
death  are  absorbed  in  it  as  air  oontained  in  a  vessel  ia 
merged  in  tbe  atmosphere  when  the  vend  n  broken. 
The  ignorance  wbieh  eanM  s  mentorssard  themselves 
as  separate  can  be  removid  by  a  proper  undetstanding 
of  the  VcdiW.  This  (l<K  trine.  which  has  had  a  most 
im|H)rtanl  influence  on  Hindoo  pbili»s«>phy,  can  be 
tnurol  back  to  the  time  of  the  A  eda  hymns;  hut  it 
was  first  fully  developed  in  the  Vedanta  svstem,  and 
especially  by  the  commentator  Sankara,  who  appeam 
to  liave  lived  in  the  eighth  century  after  Cbri.^^t. 

advancement;  in  law.  a  gift  bv  way  of  antid- 
patiiiii  fViiin  a  iiareiit,  or  one  standing  in  hx:o  narrntu, 
to  a  ehiid  of  wliat  it  is  >upi>ns<Ml  such  child  would  other- 
wise inherit  at  tbe  death  of  the  tarcnt.  The  effect  of 
an  advancement  is  to  decrease  the  child's  distributive 
share  in  the  patent's  estate  correspondingly.  No  par- 
ticidar  foimalitgr  ia  reqoisito  to  conatitnto  a  gift  an  ad* 
vanoement  mien  sneh  formalin  be  firoscribed  by  stat- 
ute. Every  gift  from  a  parent  to  a  child  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  jM)rtii>n.  or  which  seems  tn  cont«'niplate  the 
.>s(  uli  iiK  iit  of  the  child  for  life,  is  jiriuin  fncn'  an  ad- 
vancement. This  presumption  may  be.  however,  over- 
(•omc  by  proof  that  such  was  not  tbe  diinor  s  intention. 
A  trifling  gift  is  never  considoed  as  ait  advancement, 
nor  is  the  expense  involved  in  the  maintenanee  and 
education  of  a  child. 

Where  security  is  taken  for  repavment  of  moMy,  the 
nnii  iimt  lent  )iy  a  parent  to  a  child  ia  never  deemed  an 
ail'.  :uii  enient,  but  rather  a  nicn>  debt. 

A  ehild  to  whom  proiKrty  has  liecn  advanced  may 
usually  elect  on  the  death  of  the  parent  to  bring  that 
property  into  hotch-pot,  and  will  in  such  ca£C  be  entitled 
to  an  equal  share  with  the  other  children  in  the  estate. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE,  .^BMC^OH 
FOB.  See  AcAbKmnii  or  Science. 
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ADVENTISTS,  a  body  of  Cliristians,  including  sev- 
eral hratii-hos.  who  believe  tluit  tliu  vi/iLle,  pcixjiiul 
(Mjuiinij  ol'  C'lirist,  (lie  Second  A  lvt  iit,  is  n<  ;ir  at  lian  i, 
and  that  at  thi.s  omiing  the  niillcimium  will  Lio^'in.  The 
docirine  of  the  uiillenniuin,  as  held  by  the  Advonfistu, 
is  Bobstantially  the  old  doctrine  accepted  in  the  carlv 
tgM  of  ChriatiaaUy.  Justin  Mar^,  IreDiBiiS)  Tertul- 
liao,  and  othen  of  the  diaich  Fatbeis  were 
namns,  bdimriog  that  Christ  would  (nihic  to  rf  i  jn  with 
the  saintfl  a  thousand  yean,  the  earth  beinj;  rLiawed 
for  their  abode.  Without  attempting  to  tnuf  the 
course  of  the  do<-trin.'.  it  is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  this 
tcmponil  view  was  oii]Mi>i  il  by.It  nmie.  Augustine,  and 
others  of  the  poat^Niccno  Fathers,  who  rcj;ariled  the 
millennium  as  a  period  liir  tlie  triumph  of  C'hrist'h 
niritual  kingdom  on  eaith^  the  Church.  Many  looked 
wr  Christ's  peraonal  comine  at  the  end  of  the  fin* 
thousand  y<•:l^■^  of"  tho  Christian  cm.  Siiiiiliir  vitw.s 
Were  held  in  tiio  Middle  Aijea  and  atUT  the  Kefornm- 
tion  :  e^jH-eiaily  among  thel<uthcnuis  there  xwre  many 
who  8tu«lit'd  iirophecy  and  the  events  of  the  times,  and 
found  gmunds  i'or  believing  that  the  second  advent  was 
near  at  hand.  Bengel,  the  commentator  of  the  last, 
and  Koch  <if  the  present,  century,  have  advocated  this 
doctrine,  which  is  neld  to  some  extent  liy  ('hriatians  in 
nearly  all  the  denominations,  an  cvideiiee  of  which  is 
the  I're  millennial  Coiiferem-e  whieli  met  in  New  York 
City  in  Oct.,  ISTS,  mini.-^ters  from  the  Baj)list,  Pix-sby- 
terian,  Methodist  Ei)iscopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and 
Kcfonued  £pi8cx>pal  churches  being  present  and  read- 
ing papers.  A  similar  conference  was  held  in  London 
in  1873. 

The  norement  lo  wlitch  the  AdventisCs  owe  their 

oriir"n  mayl)e  .said  to  have  arisf^n  in  is;;],  win  n  William 
Miilt  r  iH'L'an  to  pnx,'laim  the  lu'.ir  |iei-soiia!  lotnini:  of 
Christ.  The  first  prc-millennial  wui  k  l  uM  in  this 
oountrv'  i.s  .«uppo»ed  to  have  been  that  of  ^^amucl  liutch- 
inmin  of  Botrton  in  1667,  and  down  to  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century  6%  similar  books  are  said  to 
have  been  issued.  The  most  important  nuhlication 
of  the  kind  in  tho  last  centurj'  was  probably  Sptiuld- 
ing's.  llarly  in  the  present  century  tliere  were  scvend 
SQch  pnblieations,  and  it  is  claimed  tluit  the  Ilinthl 
of  Goxpil  LlfHTty.  establi><hed  in  ISOS,  ad\ (Mated  pre- 
millennial  views.  But  Willi.im  Miller  wa«  the  founder 
of  the  denomination,  and  the  members  have  a(!C<»rd- 
iOg^  been  vuk'arly  called  "Milleritcs."  Ur.  Miller 
mm  bom  in  Pittsfield,  3IaaSif  in  17Vi.  He  lenioved  to 
Low^  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  where  tie  was  converted  in  1816. 
Abanilotiiiii;  his  former  dcistical  belief,  he  became  an 
attentive  ii  adi  r  of  the  Bible.  He  s^^icaks  of  licing  ; 
a^toiii.'-hed  at  the  " Ix'auty  and  )rK)r>  '  ol"  the  Scrip- 1 
tiires,  in  whi«  h  he  found  a  "remedy  for  evcrj'  di.soaj^e 
of  the  soul,"  and  "everj-thing  revealed"  tliat  he  i 
wished  to  know.  He^  joinml  the  Baptist  Clmn-h,  held 
prayer-meetings  in  his  house,  and  was  a  very  active  i 
worker  for  the  sdTaaeeroent  of  the  relicrion  he  had 
formerly  sneered  at  He  applied  himself  more  and  ' 
more  iliix  ly  to  the  .«fudy  of  tl:e  niMf,  layinsr  imide  all  ' 
comuietiiar^cs  uiii]  other  helps  atid  drawinii  up  certain 
rules  of  interpretation  for  his  tniide.  In  hi.H  cxaniina- 
tioD  of  the  prophecies  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  to  come  l>etore,  not  after,  the  millen- 
aiam ;  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  was  to  be  per- 
sonal and  pre-miUennhd:  and  that  this  advent  wax  near 
at  h:iiid.  In  support  nf  these  eom  lnjiions,  a.s  d<-ri\e!l 
Iroiii  iintfdieey,  he  found,  he  said,  cn  at  lu  lj)  in  ehrotio- 
loirieal  .11-  utip  iits  He  di.stN.vered  that  the  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  which  a  period  had  been  an- 
nounced were  all  fulfilled  in  the  time  specified.  Days 
were  often  used,  he  also  ascertained,  for  years.  Thus, 
the  "seventv weeks"  to  the  Messiah  were  fUfflled  in 
490  years,  the  1260  davs  of  the  papal  supremacjr  in 
1260  years.  "Day"  also  means,  sometimes,  an  in- 
definite period,  and  snnietinie.f  a  thoii.saml  years.  With 
this  prineijile  cslabli.-ilii'il.  lie  bdieveil  that  if  he  could 
B-seertain  when  the  rirujihctiral  davs  bcL-an  lie  eouM 
fiiretell  the  date  of  tiie  advent.  The  "  uevcn  times" 


of  Gentile  supremacy  spoken  of  in  Daniel  iv.  must 
Viev'i'i-  he  thoiuht,  wlien  the  Jews  eeas^'d  fu  be  an 
indeiMiidein  naiiun,  which  wju?  at  the  captivity  of  Ma- 
niusseh.  u.  c.  tiTT;  the  ii:]U<)  davs  Daniel  viii.  14)  bejian 
with  the  seventy  weeks,  which  dated  from  B.  C.  457 ; 
the  1335  days  or  Daniel  zii.  12  began  ou  the  ieltbg  vn 
of  the  papal  vaaitmuef^^  which  be  fixed  at  A.  D.  50£ 
Then,  he  wrote,  ^*  reckonini?  all  these  prophetic  periods 
Iriiiii  the  Hcvend  dates  as,><iL'ned  by  tlie  hest  (  hroiiojopers 
tor  the  events  i'rom  which  tliey  hlioidd  e\idently  be 
reckoned,  thcywuiild  all  teniiinale  tut:*  iher  al.n>iit  A,  1). 
I.s4;i.  I  was  thus  brought  in  1818.  at  the  close  of  my 
two  years'  study  of  I  he  Scriptures,  to  the  solemn  conclu- 
sion that  in  ulx)ut  twenty-five  yeans  Irom  that  time  all 
the  atlairs  of  our  )>ri>scnt  state  would  be  wound  up; 
that  all  its  pride  and  power,  pomp  and  vanity,  wicked- 
ness and  ojjposition,  would  c^ime  to  an  end ;  that  the 
kiiiL'dum  ot  the  Mes,-v:ali  would  !«•  estal.li^•lled  in  JiLk  o 
of  the  kinu'd(mi8  of  tiie  world,  tlie  eiirs*;  be  removed 
from  the  earth,  death  lie  destnivcd.  and  reward  Ixj  given 
to  the  pn.>phcti!  and  saints."  The  next  five  years  Mr. 
Miller  spent  in  pronng  his  work  and  answering  ohjeo> 
tioos  which  rose  in  his  mind.  He  was  then  fms  eoo- 
vinced  of  the  oonectnesn  of  his  eonchistons,  but  it  was 

not  until  several  years  later  (is:?!)  that  be  ovenamo 
his  reluctance  to  proilaiiiiing  his  views  i<u1>lii  ly  and 
waniing  the  world  (d"  its  danjrer.  His  iirsl  lecture,  in 
the  chureh  in  Dresden,  N.  \  .,  was  wtill  ri'ecived,  and 
he  .s<M)n  found  himself  surrounded  with  large  asse-m- 
bluges,  while  invitations  came  to  him  from  churches 
of  several  dciioniinationSL  The  next  year  he  pub* 
lished  his  views  in  a  country  newspaper,  and  in  1833 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  doctrines  advocated  reicoived 
much  attention,  and  many  am-ptcd  them.  .Mr  .^liller 
speaks  of  ei'jht  ministers  preachinc  them  in  \  s:v.\.  The 
movement  was  now  making  consiaerable  i»ri  lh  r  v  In 
1834  a  journal  was  started  to  advocate  it.  Mr.  .Miller 
was  almost  constantly*  writing  and  lecturing  on  the  sub- 
ject Converts  multiplied  and  opposition  arose.  There 
was  also  a  rapid  increase  of  advent  Kteratnre,  which 
was  widely  circulated.  Among  the  Icadini:  ininistf  rs  of 
the  movement  wen-  Charles  Kifeh.  CotiLn  .'atioiialist ; 
•losiah  Liteh,  .^I^  tllodi^t  ;  T.  Cole,  .1.  \ .  liiiiu  s.  and  \,. 
D.  Flemimr  of  the  Christian  Connection;  and  H.  D. 
Ward  of  the  Protestant  Kpist  onal  Church.  In  l,s40  a 
general  conference  of  the  iriends  of  the  "  Advent  Mes- 
sage," as  it  was  called,  wns  hdd  in  Boston.  The  oon- 
ierence  did  not  propose  a  new  oiiganization,  but  met 
rimply  for  discussion.  The  tttmlt  was  the  issue  of  an 
a<ldi(  ss  in  which  if  wns  stated  tli.it  while  the  <'onfercnoe 
Was  not  aLTCi-il  as  to  the  partieulur  year  of  ( 'hrist's  e»»m- 
in?,  it  was  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  it  was  "iii;,h 
at  haiicl."  Conferences  of  this  character  were  held  in 
1S41  in  New  York  City,  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  other  places,  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  ministers  and  joomals,  tracts,  and  books 
helped  to  spread  the  advent  doctrines  and  add  to  the 
general  excitement  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
en>l  of  the  worhi.  The  following  year  was  a  \  i  ir  if 
still  gn'ater  activity.  Camp-nieetinirs  were  lieM,  and 
tent-meetings  resorted  to  in  town.«i  and  cities  wln  re  it 
was  difGcult  to  get  chundies  or  halls,  the  opposition  lo 
the  Adventists  or  Millcriles  having  eveiywlieie  become 
ver>  siroiur.  Miller  and  his  foUowen  were  icfsrded  \a 
many  as  fanatics  turning  the  worid  npmde  down,  and 
niMiiy  iic\vsna]ier  articlrs  ami  more  elalKirafc  treatises 
Wi  re  writti-n  to  .slmw  th;it  tluir  e<inelusions  were  based 
(HI  no  siilid  foundation,  in  ,N '  ^imlit  r  ot  tlitsyear  Thf 
Miiliii'iht  Cn/,  a  daily  papi  r  publi.slu'd  in  New  York 
City,  was  adcled  to  the  list  of  new  journals  started  by 
the  Adventists.  It  continued  as  a  daily  nearly  a  month, 
and  then  became  a  weekly.  In  this  year  some  of  the 
lectnrcTB  carried  the  "message"  into  the  cities  of  the 
West  In  response  to  the  general  desire  to  have  a 
more  definite  date  assigned  for  the  end  of  the  W(»rld 
lh.'<n  "altout  the  year  Is4a."  Mr.  .Milli  r  <  \|ire.'^sed  llio 
opinion  that  lh«'  L'n  at  event  would  take  J'1;h    Ix  tween 

Maroh  21,  im,  and  March  21, 1844.   lie  told  his  ibl- 
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bwera  tbat  to  a  few  short  aMMitlii  the  work  of  salva- 
tion would  be  ended  for  ever,  and  exhorted  them  to 
renewed  diligence.  The  earliest  date  fixed  upon  by  any 
of  the  Advintists  for  the  coming  was  Feb.  10,  IMS. 

Tlie  next  date  was  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  The 
tli.pl  liisai/iMjinlnient  was  the  pausin..'  of"  A\>t\]  14.  the 
season  of  tiiu  cruiHUiun,  without  the  ex|K>i  ted  appoar- 
aiu'c.  The  Kcal  of  the  preachers  was  not,  howi  vi  r,  re- 
laxed ;  tiiey  raised  the  cty  of  warning  in  all  parts  of 
the  ooootxy,  and  there  were  many  atnuge  scenes  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  the  ezpeotatioii,  emtemeDt.  and  dt»- 
appointmeot  of  those  who  watted  confidently  fior  the 
Lord's  coiniiip.    Mr.  r  cntitr^sril.  afu-r  lie 

seen  the  latest  dati;  ji;t.s.s  uiii". eiutully  by,  that  liu  hud 
\n  i  i[  in  crrur  aii'l  w;is  d;siippoiti!eii ;  lu^vcnlicK'.-.s,  ho 
la  lieveJ  lliat  (he  "  day  was  ue:ir  at  hand,  even  at  the 
dix>r. ' '  The  effect  of  tlie  failure  on  the  mass  of  Miller'is 
followers  was  to  scatter  and  divide  them.  They  had 
been  formed  into  im  organization,  congregational  or 
otherwise,  and  when  the  bond  uniting  thorn — their 
common  expectation  of  the  advent  oT  Christ — was 
snapped,  tliey  hruki-  up  to  form  different  ]i.irtii's,  and 
to  return,  many  of  ilieui,  to  the  elumhes  with  wlili  li 
they  had  previoti.sly  lieen  conneeteil.  Uihers  oontiniied 
tu  uelieve  in  the  near  eoiuini;  of  Christ,  and  such  wero 
generally  shut  out  of  the  <  )iurche8.  Some  of  tllO  min- 
isters who  hsd  embraced  Miller  s  viewB renounced  them, 
and  were  restored  to  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of 
the  brethren  of  their  retipeclive  denominations.  Those 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  millennial  dcK-trioc  were 
not  at  one  among  themselves.  Elder  S,  S.  Snuw  iiimle 
a  re  examination  of  the  prophetic  nunihei-s,  and  of  the 
dates  of  the  events  to  which  they  were  supjioscd  to 
apply,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mistake 
01  a  year  hail  Leen  made,  and  that  the  advent  would 
take  plac  e  ia  1644.  At  first,  few  of  the  leaders  believed 
His  prophecy.  Mr.  Miller  would  not  fbr  a  time  oeoept 
it,  but  at  last  he  fravc  it  his  indorsement,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  1843  W!is  renewed.    Meetinffs  were  multi- 

f>licd.  Farmert!  lell  their  crops  uidiarvested  (it  was  the 
iill  of  1S44),  carpenters  des«'rted  the  Ixineli,  and  men 
in  other  pursuits  ti  their  business  and  ^avc  their  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  to  ndigious  gatherings. 
A  new  paper,  Tht  TVue  Mtdmght  Crjh  ^"s  started  to 
advocate  the  new  date,  and  some  other  advent  jounials 
also  supported  it  The  date  assigned  was  Oct.  22, 1844. 
Af  the  time  apiiroached  there  were  few  of  the  watchers 
of  l.s4:i  who  did  not  Ix'lieve  that  the  new  caleulatitm 
was  corre<'L  Miller  s;iid  if  this  provcii  crroiicous  he 
should  "  fee]  twiin;  the  disiip|x>intment  '  he  liad  felt  ut 
the  fiimiar  fiulure.  The  Advent  Ihmld  issued  Out  16 
•  large  issue  as  its  last  one.  Seculsr  bonness  was 
genersUy  stispcnded  and  preparation  msde  to  meet  the 
Lord.  Some  arrayed  themselves  as  for  an  a»  ension, 
left  their  homes,  and  ppent  the  last  nijrht  of  their  .sup- 
pose^l  stay  on  earth  in  a  tent.  Ai>,  the  expeetatlr.n  had 
oeen  more  getier.d  and  the  cxcitemenl  mon;  intense 
than  on  the  former  occasion,  the  disa|)pointment  and 
chagrin  were  more  bitter  and  erahamuvsing.  The 
papers  which  were  supposed  to  have  finished  their 
work  resomed  pnUicatMni,  and  the  mcMliaa  who  had 
pnt  away  tat  ever  the  **MTere  ana  ardnom  labors" 
of  lecture,  "mntroversy,  and  entreaty."  and  prepared 
for  the  "en<lless  re.sl  of  the  s.Vmts,"  found  they  still 
had  snmething  to  do.  Mr.  Miller  opitn.-ed  all  further 
efforts  to  fix  a  time,  and  siiid  lie  wouhi  cry,  "To-day! 
to-day!  until  He  oomea"  In  this  view  the  mcm mod- 
erate of  the  leaders  concurred,  but  some  have  continued 
to  prediot  dates  even  down  to  the  present  Not  un- 
naturally, considering  the  intensity  of  the  excitement^ 
some  of  the  more  fanatiad  were  led  to  commit  excesses 
and  suhject  thems<'Ivcs  to  the  reproach  and  i  i.ixli  rnna- 
tion  of  all  sensible  men.  One  part.v  profe,ss<:<l  the  irift 
of  vision  and  niiraculoii.<?  powers;  another  taULdit  that 
it  was  sinful  to  organiste  churehos.  and  that  the  woes 
nronounced  nirainst  Babylon  were  meant  for  all  churches. 
Loth  Roman  Oatholio  anid  IVotestant ;  and  another  party 
produned  the  "alnit'doer*'  theoir,  dedarfng  that  the 


saints  were  shut  into  the  kingdom  with  the  wise  virgins 
and  Christ,  and  tlie  rest  of  mankind  were  shut  out. 
Each  partv  had  a  paper  or  two  to  advocate  its  peculiar 
yiewa  ana  the  resiilt  was  great  confusion.  Mr.  Miller 
is  said  to  have  received  in  one  week  as  many  a.s  sixteen 
different  papers,  but  few  of  which  aurceil.  Many  were 
at  a  lo.ss  what  or  whom  to  In-lieve,  and  it  was  iho(i>:lit 
desirable  by  Mr.  Miller  and  his  friends  to  call  a  mutual 
conference  at  Albani>'  in  April,  1B4.'».  Mr.  Miller  him- 
self called  it  to  order,  and  was  the  head  of  a  committee 
of  twelve  who  reported  a  declaration  of  belief,  which  the 
conference  adopted.  The  chief  jporats  of  this  doeinnent 
were  that  the  s^'cond  cnming  oi  Christ  is  (n  lie  vi.siMe 
and  personal  ;  that  it  is  near  at  hand;  tl.iit  the  earth 
is  to  be  n  ncwcd  fur  the  chvclliiig-phu-c  of  the  saints; 
that  the  millennium  is  the  thousiUid  years  which  will 
intenciie  In'twecn  Christ's  com'mg  (at  which  the  right- 
eous dctd  shall  rise)  and  the  teoond  resiureetion ;  and 
that  it  is  the  duty ofminislers  to]neach  the  j!(K<-pel  unto 
the  end.  calling  upon  men  to  repent  in  view  of  the 
coming  kingdom.  It  was  also  recommended  that  he* 
lievers  form  churches  and  Sunday-schools,  that  j  n  ach- 
ers  hold  conferences  and  give  lectures,  and  that  aii\<  nt 
litt  rature  be  more  widely  circulated.  Certain  ih"  iriiu  s 
were  also  condemned:  1 1 ;  I  lie  conversiun  of  the  world 
to  Chri.st  before  the  seniinl  advent;  (2)  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  national  independence',  (3)  the  claims 
to  special  illnmination.  FeOowriiip  was  denied  to  tho<« 
Adycntists  who  "  require  new  tests  as  conditions  of  wil- 
vation,  who  practise  nroiuiscjuous  feet-washing  and  civo 
(he  sidutation  kis5,  who  sit  on  the  flo<ir  as  an  ai  t  id' hu- 
mility, shave  their  heads,  and  act  like  childn ii  in  un- 
derstanding'.'" All  addn  ss  )irepare<l  by  Mr.  Miller  \*as 
issued  couuscUijigmodenition,  avoidance  of  speculation 
and  strife,  more  Bible-study  and  less  writing,  and  can* 
tion  in  accepting  the  views  of  pretended  leadeia. 

In  this  year  (1S4.'))  Mr.  Miller,  tn  reviewing  hw  k« 
bors,  estimated  that  about  two  Inmdred  mini.slers  had 
embraced  his  views  in  the  I  nited  ^•lales  and  Canada. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  m^ority  of  thot*  who  rcniainctl 
Advcntists  after  the  disap|H)intment  of  1844  niiepii  d 
the  AllMiny  platform.  As  to  the  whole  number  of  Mil- 
ler's followers,  there  were  different  opinions.  When  he 
died  (in  l.S49i  a  leaiding  New  Vork  daily  paper  spoke 
of  his  having  had  ao,O0U  or  40,000  disciples,  wherenpon 
one  of  his  friends  wrote  to  claim  that  the  nnmber  wan 
over  1<K),(>(X)  for  a  time,  and  that  there  were  (hen  I1S49) 
50,01  HI.  From  this  it  would  apjwar  that  fully  one-half 
of  llic  .\ilvenlist.s  td'  Ifl.'i— 44  cca.scd  to  Ix;  counted  such 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  their  leader.  The  decrease 
was  so  large  and  so  rapid  that  many  supposed  that  the 
whole  movement  had  collapsed,  but  the  mtluence  of  the 
Albany  convention  stimulated  organization,  and  a  much 
larger  denomination  exists  to-day  than  at  Miller's  death. 

After  the  Alliany  conference  two  causes  of  division 
appeared  auH'iii:  the  Advenlist.s.  A\'hile  tliey  were 
organizing  societies  and  lryiii>:  to  I'rin.iz  onler  out  of 
chaos,  these  causes  were  cnaiiiii,'  divert'cnce.s  which 
were  to  frustrate  the  efforts  to  unite  all  the  iulioweisof 
Miller  on  one  plationii.  The  two  canses  were  the  de- 
are  to  fix  another  date  for  Christ's  coming  and  the  dis- 
eoamon  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonL 
In  IS,')2,  Kldcr  Jonathan  Cnnnninrs  profesjicd  to  find 
'■  new  light  on  the  commencement  and  terminus  of  the 
jH'rimIs  of  Daniel."'  He  claimed  that  the  projuT  date 
to  reckon  fntm  was  A.  i>.  .11'.'.  when  the  tuiion  of  Chun  h 
and  State  was  j>roelaimed  by  the  emperor  Justin.  Con- 
Mdering  the  IiiCU  days  of  l)aniel  as  years,  he  brought 
the  first  period  down  to  1770 ;  (he  1290dajB  he  somanip- 
ulatcil  as  to  make  them  signify  30  yean,  and  bring  the 
next  period  down  to  1«09;  then  the  1335  days,  reach- 
inir  til  the  cm!  of"a!l  th'iii:?,  were  made  toex]iin.'  in  l.'^.'i4. 
This  pn  ilii  iion  soon  had  a  inunber  of  zealotis  supiMirt- 
ers,  but  man;,  n  t'nsed  to  a«  i  i  pt  thi.s  date,  and  much 
w-is  written  asrainst  it.  1"he  result  w.is  alienation, 
nie  believers  in  the  new  date  held  a  mas.s  meeting  in 
liowcll,  Mas&^  in  Jan.,  1854,  and  decided  to  establish 
a  paiKsr  of  their  own.  AooonUn^,  the  WMta  Cruk 
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was  be^uti.  but  the  flieht  of  time  snon  provw!  that 
Cumminys  s  oulciilations  were  no  iiiciri-  trn-l wnrtliy  than 
those  of  MiIKt.  Snow,  :ind  others  hsv]  Wn,  atnl  tho 
orpan  of  the  ninvoincnt  cimlessefl,  in  May,  IS.")'),  that 
itnad  been  " disappoioted  and  luistaken."  Cuiuuiings 
becme  tlie  beaul  of  Mfcval  "  couimunitiei"  in  which 
tlwn  «u  A  oommon  traasiny,  hot  theMSOon  wmixl  np 
thrir mffiun  «nd  he  retired  to  private  lifb.  Theee  "tine  " 
brethren,  a.»  those  who  Inoktfl  for  the  end  of  tho  world 
in  1854  were  callefl.  liad  lux-onjo  sopanittnl,  a.s  ha.s  boon 
shown,  fKmi  the  mail)  body  of  Adventisr-^  Tin' qiics- 
tioDsof  pruphc»>y  having  lost  much  of  their  t^^■^hIle^«.s 
and  mteivst,  they  took  up  with  aluerity  I  lie  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  had  for  several  years 
been  refciviiiir  attention.  As  early  aa  lK4t!  a  paper 
called  The  BUde  Etaminer  had  been  established  in 
New  York,  which  had  for  its  motto,  *'  No  immortality 
or  endl.^-^  lilV  except  through  Christ  alone."  In  a  few 
yean*  tlii^  s  iew  was  adopted  by  many  of  the  leadinu  Ad- 
vent i.<*t  ministers.  It  was  vi  ry  2i  in  r:illy  heM  by  the 
partjr  which  cstahlifhcd  The  \\'n,  }il  :<  Crisis,  but  not  by 
Ue  main  body,  who  were  quite  willing  to  rtx!eive  the 
former  into  fellowship  uain  and  tolerate  the  difference 
00  this  point  A  conrerence  was  held  in  Boeton  in 
Jutie*  1865,  with  thiH  object  in  \'iew,  but  the  "time" 
brethren  refused  to  roale*<,'e.  and  held  a  convention  on 
the  same  day  in  \Vorvef*ter,  Ma-ss.  The  lines  of  sopa- 
ntiun  have  never  been  unite<l,  biit  the  two  parties  have 
changed  places  in  n'S|>c«'t  to  iniinU  rs. 

The  oen8u.s  for  1  "<sn  retunw  the  number  of  confessed 
Advent  believers  in  this  country  at  90,079|  including 
746  oidaioed  miniatcis.  Theee  bcUeTers  are  daawd  aa 
fellows:  AdventislB  (nwnihcts),  11,100;  Second  Ad- 
venl!.«t9.  >^3,90U;  Seventh-Day  Ativenti>t«,  14,733,  The 
ministers  are  similariydaasified  :  Advt  nti»t.<i,  107;  Pee- 
onil  Adveiitivf.s,  'ii*]  ;  Sevnitli-l )ay  Advi^otists,  l.'is. 
The  ehur'  he.s  are  tlnus  distriljuted :  Adveiitists  91  ; 
Seeond  Adveiitist.s,  5s;j ;  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  008. 
The  numlior  of  Advent i!«ta  reported  in  isdowas.  it  is 
said,  only  17,120;  in  187U  they  nunil'cn'd  ,'l  t,.'>.i5.  A 
minted  list  of  ministers  in  The  AilvaUiat  Bandbookiat 
1881  contains  only  425  names. 

I.  EvASOKLtCAt,  .\kvkntists.— Thciw  are  the  orig- 
inal Advcntist.H.  reprL.seiitiiii;  the  Alb;iny  conference. 
At  the  time  of  the  r  >e  of  tlie  itarty  which  fixed  on  1S.>4 
as  the  hurt  year  of  the  world  these  pjvanjL'clieal  Adrent- 
ists  fimned  the  main  Wly.  but  the  doctrine  of  the  mor- 
tality of  the  Bonl,  or  life  in  Christ  only,  and  other  causes, 
drew  upon  their  strength,  and  th^  have  been  gradually 
dwindling,  until  their  nombers  have  now  become  insig' 
nificant.  They  belteve  in  the  immortality  of  the  sotu, 
til.-  n.iis  imis  state  of  tlie  dead,  and  the  eternal  con- 
sciou.s  .siifft  ririL'  of  the  wicked.  In  other  re^jKMs — the 
persi^nal,  vi.siblc  coniintr  nt'  Clirist  iiiiminent.  the  p<iri- 
fioation  <jf  the  earth  by  fire  fur  the  alxxlc  of  the  saints, 
•od  the  millennium  beginning  at  the  advent — they  are 
Kke  Other  Adrentiata.  They  organized  in  1858  ao  Amer- 
ican Miltennhim  Assodation,  which  publishes  a 
paper  and  some  tract.^.  This  newspaper,  which  claims 
to  l»e  "the  oldest  nmphetic  jounial  in  America."  in 
deference  to  a  <liviiied  t'eelioL'  as  to  the  nanie  of  tlie 
body  wa.<t  publishe*!  many  year?"  tor  one  i»arty  as  jV«3i- 
»iiiK»  Jl^ralily  and  for  the  other  ius  Adrmt  Herald. 
The  bwly  ha.s  annual  conferences  in  Ma.<;iMK-hti8ettB,  New 
Hampshire.  Pennsylvania^  Vermont,  and  in  the  prav- 
inoea  of  Qoebec  and  Ontario,  Canada.  Emf  mnh 
saer  (bey  noM  a  camp-meetinf  at  Hcbronvrlle,  Mass., 

Tbcy  niimbi-r.  a,s  cstiniated.  ahotif  Oi>tHl.  TIk't  faith 
is  8^  forth  ill  tiiUH'u  articles,  which  trc:if  of  ttie  <  aiiun, 
the  natnri' ot"  <  Jol.  the  divinity,  iniinanitv.  and  redtnip- 
tire  work  of  Christ,  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  re- 
pentance and  forgiveness,  and  reirenention,  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  evangelical  way ;  the  seventh  article  dcckwis  that 
at  Christ's  advent  the  judgment  will  take  place ;  the 
eighth,  that  the  righteous  will  rise  at  Christ  s  coming, 
but  the  wicked  at  the  end  of  the  millenninm,  the  former 
to  life  eternal,  the  latter  to  evorIa>tiii.r  puiiisIiiiH'nt ;  the 
ninth,  that  the  hviug  saints  will  put  on  immortaUty  and 


with  the  saints  of  the  rcHtirrection  be  caught  up  to  meet 
the  Ix)rd  in  the  air;  that  lluth)  the  heavens  niid  earth 
will  be  dis.sf»lved  by  fire  and  be  cn-aied  anew,  and  the  eter- 
nal kingdom  of  (mkI  be  set  tip;  that  1 11th  1  salvation  is 
by  the  free,  unmerited  favor  of  God;  that  (I'Jth)  the 
observance  of  tlic  >'abbath  is  of  peipettial  oUi^^ation, 
and  that  it  should  be  nooeaifed  «s  ft  memoirial  tostitu- 
tion  of  Christ's  woric  and  resnrrection  nnd  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  as  prtfietirtng  the  p<Tfect  n'st  to  he  given 
'"the  people  of  ( iod  wlun  the  six  thoiiiijind  years  of  the 
historv-  and  at'c  of  this  world  shall  have  tenninated  ;" 
that  (13th  I  baptism  i  xpnsses  not  only  faith  in  the 
forgiveiie.s.s  of  sin,  but  also  in  the  resurrectitm  of  the 
saints;  that  (Nth)  the  Lord's  Supper waajnstitutcd for 
sincere  believers,  and  is  a  constant  memorial  of  Christ's 
atoning  sacrifice;  that  (15th)  the  "exact  time  of  the 
second  advent  is  veiled  in  tmcertainty,"  but  the  "j>ro- 
phetic  Scriptures,  iti  peri<H!s  and  events,  are  SOW  udi* 
eating  the  near  approacli  of  tlic  iniiirment." 

II.  Second-Advkm'  CiiHisTiANs.-  Tho.se  form  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  Adveutists.  As  already 
'stated,  they  were  those  who  fixed  on  1854  as  the  Isst 
^  year  of  earthly  things.  Thev  have  grown  lapidljr  sinoe 
they  began  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of 
the  stml.  Thej'  claim  about  SO.tMK)  members.  KKJO  min- 
isters, and  30  nnnual  eonfen'nces  in  New  Kngland,  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  and  the  South.  an<l  also  in 
Canada.  Gcnend  confen  nccs  are  held  for  thc^  Western 
and  f^astern  s<}cieties.  'flic  M«eieties  suiiport  two  pub- 
lication sixrieties — one  in  Boston,  the  other  in  Chicago 
— and  the  American  Adrent  Mission  Society.  A  simi- 
lar mimion  society  was  organised  in  18&4,  and  ooUeoted 
some  tnoney  for  home  missions  and  missions  in  Swilser- 
land  and  Italy.  The  latter  were  not  Inmr  i-ontinned. 
Many  years  earlier  three  mi.ssionaries  were  sent  to  Kng- 
land, and  al'out  the  same  time  a  mi.v-ion  w;ih  eslalijislied 
in  the  W  est  Indies,  but  these  efliirts  did  imt  eniitiniie 
more  than  a  ^ear.  The  American  Advent  .>Iission  So- 
ciety, which  is  supported  by  all  the  ehurvbes  both  East 
and  West,  was  organized  in  l  >'^*'>-'>  with  Special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  frccdmen.  The  average  annual  con- 
tributions have  been  $6000,  with  which  miMiionaries 
have  hocn  supported  in  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
At  a  "  national  eon\enlion  "  held  in  Won  ester.  Ma.«a., 
in  ls*il,  at  which  '.'H  delcL'ates  wen'  pres4  iit  fmm  tho 
Eiustern  ami  Middle  States  and  Canada,  a  deelanifion 
of  principles  and  a  form  of  "  advisor}-  covenant  "  were 
adopted.  Theseweiv  adopted  also  by  a  confea'nee  held  in 
the  West,  with  a  basis  of  union  with  the  Eastern  Advent- 
iata,  in  the  same  year.  The  united  organisation,  known 
as  the  Swond-Aflvent  Christian  Association  of  America, 
held  its  first  mei'tintr  in  Aiiirust  (d'that  yc^ar,  twentvcon- 
ferenees  l>eing  represented.  The  first  four  arti<  ies  of 
the  declaration  »if  faith  state  the  eommonly-receivetl 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Trinity.  Tlic  fifth 
article  declares  that  Christ  died  to  save  men  fnun  eter- 
nal death,  the  penalty  of  violated  law,  while  salvation 
is  twofeild— <lst)  from  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  by  the 
resiuredion  from  the  dead ;  1 2d  I  from  jtersonal  sin  and 
its  consequetict  s.  The  next  three  articles  treat  of  re- 
p«  ntanee,  of  bai)tism  (b<  iii  \  cr>  should  Ik'  buried  with 
i'hri.st  in  baptinn,  to  show  their  iN'lief  in  the  reiurn  c 
tion  of  Christ  and  of  the  dead),  of  the  Ixrd's  Stijiini 
and  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  tenth  article  exprc-sscf 
belief  in  the  everlasting  destniction  of  the  finallv  inipen- 
itaitaiid  the  ultimate  extinction  of  all  eviL  Iheelev- 
endi  article  dedares  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
is  near  at  hand.  The  next  two  articles  state  tliat  the 
earth  will  l>e  reneweil  for  the  future  abodi*  of  the  saint.s, 
aiul  urge  that  all  <-linrch  action  point  to  the  .>-e<'oii.l  ;iil- 
vent.  Three  articles  on  ehun  h  organization  set  forth 
the  congregational  qntem.  The  "  advisorv'  covenant " 
for  the  xitv  of  congregations  takes  the  IJihle  as  the  only 
nde  of  faith,  and  permits  liberty  of  thought,  but  denies 
sanction  to  the  ''pmUtrnt  urging  of  doctrinal  themes" 
not  "essential  to  8.nlvation."  The.  WorftTM  Ormk,  B<»> 
ton.  and  the  A(h>iit  Chrfnfian  71w«.  Chicago,  are  the 
I  chief  weeklies  published  forAdvent  Christiana. 
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in.  Seventh -Day  Adventists.— These  form  a 
compact,  higlily  ori-anizt  1  denomination.  They  linld 
thai  tlic  cliroiioloiL'ical  uiviuju  iit  in  supjwrt  of  the  liuie 
of  Oetiibcr,  1844,  as  the  end  of  the  longest  prophetic 

ftcriod  of  2300  dajrs,  was  correct^  but  that  those  who  be- 
ieve  that  any  prophetic  period  given  in  the  Bible  reaches 
the  second  advent  are  m  error.  The  event  predicted 
w;i.s  the  cleansini;  of  the  sarii  turin'.  not  Clin.'it  s  jxt- 
Runul  cDminsr.  I'ho  saiatuury  nltired  to  is  not  the 
Oiirtli,  but  the  "true  labeniatle  "  in  heaven  described 
by  I'aal.  in  which  "Christ  our  High  Priest  is  niinis- 
tor."  Aa  the  priest  cleansed  the  sanctuary  of  Moees 
Stt^t  to  mut  Clinal  deanae  the  heaveniljr  aanfitnaiy 
Defiire  hw  ^loriora  ooming.  The  end  of  the  period  or 
2."5()()  da\-s  m  IS44  "brought  ns  to  the  ronimniccninnt 
of  this  l;iit  jK)rtiun  of  t'lirL-^t's  work  lu^  I'rifst  in  llie  true 
tulH-macle  above,  calli'd  the  rh  ansiiijr  of  the  sanetuaiy 
— Mot  a  cleansing  I'rom  phj-sicul  impurities,  but  frum 
the  nrejjenec  of  our  sins,  imparted  to  it  through  the 
bloou  of  Christ  there  ministered  in  our  behalf  The 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  look  for  Christ's  coming,  as  do 
Uioae  of  the  other  branchea>  Ibe^  beUeve  that  event 
ifl  near  at  hand.  "We  are  now  in  the  time  of  the 
clcansin;;  of  tlu'  ''ani  tiian-,  a  |M'riod  of  brief  but  indef- 
inite duratiiiii,  n  ai  liiiii;  to  Christ's  coming."  Ah  all 
the  prophetic  jieriuds  ir.tve  terminafcii,  they  say  there 
are  "  no  data  fn^m  which  to  rea.son  respecting  a  definite 
time  fir  the  Lord  to  come. "  This  view  of  the  cleans- 
ing «f  tiie  flMWtuary  led  to  the  pbcin^  of  more  stress  on 
the  bw,  the jneat  origimtl  of  which  u  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuar}'.  This  law  cannot  poaubly  be  changed  ;  tlicre- 
fore  it  is  incumbent  on  the  "second  house  uf  Israel," 
as  oil  tlie  tir.-t.  til  ket'ii  tlie  fourth  coiiimaii<hiit'nt.  The 
observance  ot  the  H  vcnth  day  was,  however,  probably 
begun  before  the  fone  of  this  argument  was  seen.  The 
Adventist  church  in  Wa.shington,  N.  H.,  began  to  keep 
the  seventh  day  as  early  iia  1S44,  in  obedience  to  the 
teachingB  of  Mra.  Rachel  D.  Preston,  who  had  been  a 
Betenth-Day  Baptist  hefbro  she  Joined  the  society. 
EMets  Joticph  Hates.  Jnnios  White,  and  J.  N.  An- 
drews were  among  the  earliest  |H'nuanciit  convcrf.s  to 
this  doctrine,  mt.  Wliite  and  his  wife  KlK  n  may  \m 
considered  perhaps  nsthe  chief  founders  of  t  lie  denom- 
ination. Mr.  Wiiite  was  bom  inPlhnjnra,  Me.,  in  1821. 
lie  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  coming  of  Christ  until 
1844,  when  he  is  saiii  to  have  aooepted  the  views  and 
Tisionaof  Elder  JoK4'i>h  Turner  and  IMiaeKUraO.  Har- 
mon (who  afterward  became  his  wife),  and  advocftted 
lor  a  time  the  "shut  door  "  theorj'.  lie  and  Mis.s  Har- 
mon travelled  together  in  the  New  England  and  Mid- 
dle States,  taking  up  the  seventh-day  question  in  ISl'j. 
He  continued  to  work  as  an  evangelist,  laying,  at  the 
same  time,  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  publishing 
businesB.  He  started  the  Advent  Rariao^  the  weekly 
organ  of  the  denomination,  in  18S0.  It  was  inihUshed 
in  -Maine  and  New  York  till  1855,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Battle  Creek,  Mi<"li..  the  present  headiiuarters  of  the 
Chun  h.  Here  tin-  ]  iiiilishmg  business  grew  so  rapidly 
that  three  buildiims  were  at  different  rimes  erected  to 
give  it  HHtra.  Tlie  publishing  luisociation,  of  which 
Elder  White  was  president  until  his  death  in  1881, 
issues  eight  periodical  in  English,  Danisli,  Swedish, 
and  Oeman,  and  many  books  and  tracts.  The  first 
dinidi  in  Battle  Creek  was  bnilt  in  1855.  This  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  larger  house,  and  in  IsTO  a  fourth 
house  (a  tabernacle  lf)5  by  VM)  feet  in  nieasun  inent ) 
was  (!onseiTdted.  Tlicy  also  have  in  Hattle  Creek  a 
college  and  a  health-re torm  institute.  They  are  zeal- 
ous advociites  of  teinpcrance,  havuig  in  use  three 
plodges^he  teetotal,  the  anti-rum  and  tobacco,  and 
the  anti-whiskey.  It  is  expected  that  every  member 
of  the  denomination  will  sooner  or  later  sign  the  teeto- 
tal pledge,  which  promises  abstinence  from  alcohol,  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  opium,  and  all  other  narcotics  and  stim- 
ulants. A  summary  of  the  lielief  of  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventists is  given  in  Iwenty  tive  articles.  It  is  declared 
that  the  new  birth  imphes  two  chaiu»s — a  moral 
ehaoge,  monght  hr  oooTanun  and  a  Chriattao  lift, 


and  a  physical  change,  wrought  at  Christ's  Fceond  com- 
ing, "whereby,  if  dead,  we  :irc  raised  iiu-orruplible,  and 
if  living  arc  changed  to  immortality  in  a  moment ;"  that 
the  Spirit  nf  (  Jod  i.s  nmnifcstcd  in  the  Church  through 
certain  ii  i:!.^  i>i>oken  of  in  1  Cor.  xii.  and  Kph.  iv. ;  that 
the  dead  are  unoonsi-ious ;  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  takes  place  at  Christ's  coming,  and  that  of  the 
wii  ked  a  thou.sjind  years  thereafter;  that  the  righteous 
will  reign  with  Christ  a  tliou.^aml  years  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, judging  the  wurid  and  fallen  angels,  during  which 
time  the  earth  lies  in  a  desolate  and  chaotic  condition, 
where  Satan  shall  eonlined,  and  finally  destrcqred 
with  the  wicked;  that  then  shall  come  the  new  heaven 
and  the  new  eaiu.  They  jirat-tise  feetrwaahtnr  at  the 
admini.«tration  of  the  Lord  s  Supjicr^  and  also  kissing, 
to  some  extent,  as  a  ndigioiLs  rite,  'ihe  vi.stons  of  Sis- 
ter White  arc  regarded  as  sjiiritual  manifestations,  and 
are  generally  accepted  by  the  members.  They  have 
been  numerous,  and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Tlic  polity  of  tlie  Seventh-Day  Adventists  is,  like  that 
of  t!i<'  other  bninches,  congregational.  Besidea  the 
church  orgauixalions,  there  are  State  conferences,  and 
a  general  conference  which  meets  annually.  At  the 
last  annual  session  of  this  liody  (in  ISM  )  I'T  State  eon- 
fereneos  were  n-jiorled.  extending  over  a  large  part  of 
this  country  and  into  Canada.  The  nnmlxT  oi  mem- 
bers relurued  in  16bO  was  15^570.  There  were  040 
churches  and  IH  ordaiiMd  miidstcn  and  116  liccn- 
Uates.  In  the  sommer  season  much  use  is  made  of 
large  tents  for  meetings;  no  less  than  seventy  were 
employed  in  18S0.  Funds  for  benevolent  purixwes  are 
raised  by  systematic  contributions,  eaeh  inend>er  being 
e\|ii  i  t-  1  to  lay  aside  weekly  a  sum  eipial  to  inr-tentli 
oi  liis  income.  The  amount  contributed  in  Issd  was 
$62,(X)0.  Missions  are  carried  on  in  this  countr>*  among 
the  English,  French,  Gennan,  and  Scandinavian  popa- 
lation.s,  and  in  Eur^w  in  seven  countries.  In  Europe 
and  Eg}-pt  Uiere  are  aaid  to,  be  400  beUeTos.  Hum 
foreitrn  mismons  were  begun  in  1874. 

\\  .  T.iFK-ANn- Advent  T^mon.— Tlii'^  1  nmrh  wns 
or^'ariizi  il  Aug.  li'.t.  1803,  at  Wilbrahain.  Max.  It  dif- 
I'-rs  trmii  llic  Ailveiit  Christians  ehielly  in  hoMiii:'  that 
the  wicke<l  dead  will  not  participate  in  the  resurrection 
at  all.  Tills  view  had  been  i)n>daimed  as  early  as  184^ 
by  John  T.  WaUh  in  The  liiUe  Examiner,  an  Advent- 
ist paper,  and  later  by  Elder  George  Storrs  and  others 
It  is  not  known  how  many  churches  and  ministen  are 
attached  to  this  body.  The  number  of  members  is  esti- 
mated at  friuu  fHMHl  to  7(M)n.  The  (trgan  of  the  union 
is  the  Hirnhl  of  Lifi\  publishc<l  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  anuUiU  business-meeting  is  held  on  a  camp -^-ronnd. 

V.  AoE-TO-CoMr.  Advkntists  — These  millcnarians 
are  more  nearly  in  aeeonl  with  those  of  Great  Britain 
than  with  the  other  bodies  of  Adventists  in  this  coun- 
try respecting  the  Kteral  ftdfilment  of  propliecy.  They 
believe  in  a  future  millcnniuni  in  which  (  hrist  will  reign 
personally  instead  of  spirit  ludly,  and  that  Jiidah  and 
Israel  will  ho  restored  to  their  own  land.  As  to  (he 
destiny  of  the  wii  ked,  they  reject  eternal  torture  and 
inh<'rent  immortality.  Etenial  life  is  only  bestowed  by 
God,  thnjugh  Christ,  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  Tliey 
differ,  however,  from  the  great  majority  of  Advent  i.st.s, 
who  believe  in  the  destmction  of  the  wicked,  in  hold- 
ing that  the  earth  will  not  be  burned  at  Christ's  second 
coming,  but  that  the  millennium  i>m'ed(  s  tl  >  final  con- 
summation. Thi  Ri.'iitiitinv.  published  tiir  t lie  branch, 
at  1'1>  uimitli,  Ind.,  has  alHUit  'Jini')  siiliNrilxrs.  The 
chunhes  are  st'attered  over  the  Western  States  and 
Canada.    No  estimate  of  membership  is  given. 

None  of  these  brjnches,  except  Uie  Seventh-Daj, 
have  established  any  college  or  general  educatiomd  in- 
stitutions. They  have  but  little  church  pnij>erty,  and 
niut  h  of  their  activity  consists  in  the  publication  of 
book,  tract,  ami  periodical  literature.  The  ordained 
ministen?  usually  derive  their  main  support  from  tlicir 
own  exertions  in  varii  u-  l  i  am  lie-s  of  Inisineas.  (ll.  K.  C. ) 

ADVERSE  PUSSESSlOxN,  in  law,  the  eiyoymcot 
of  nal  ertate  «r  uwnpoveal  hmditameDla  in  loeh  a 
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manner  and  nnder  such  rimmiBtiiDoea  as  iodiaate  diat 

the  eiyoyment  has  been  commenced  and  ooatiMWd  un- 
der an  assertion  or  color  of  right  on  the  part  of  the 
jios.v  >,,  T.  as  uj,jK,.scd  to  mne  ligb^  or  titk  aet  up  bar 

an  advorM;  claimant. 

AdvcTBC  po8sct«ion  for  the  time  specified  by  the 
Aatote  of  limitatiuns  will  vest  a  perfect  and  indc- 
fta«l)fe  title  in  tltc  poflBMBor.  The  law  irlU,  at  the 
ezpintion  of  that  tinw,  presame  that  a  grant  haa 
been  made;  and  this  presumption  is  incapable  of 
being  rcbuftt'fl.  In  onk'r,  hnwcvcr,  to  pnxnuc  tliis 
BBHuit  the  advi  rso  iK)ssosKiuii  iniist  iircsiiit  certain  dis- 
tioctivf  ii  aturcs.  It  must  U'  actual  ami  uninterrupted 
for  the  whulu  staUitorj' period.  It  must  be  visible,  no- 
torious, and  distinct  In  addition,  it  must  l)c  entirely 
adTcne  in  its  nature,  not  referable  to  any  title  derived 
ftom  or  through  the  oppoaing  dainiMit  or  hdd  in  oom- 
iBon  with  him.  (l.  L.,  jr. ) 

ADVERTISEMENT.  There  are  few  it  any  depart- 
V,,]  I  mc'iits  oi"  trade  wliirli  ill  uiiKlcm  limes  have 
p.  161  Am.  ini;re;iscd  more  nipidjy  in  inii)iirtaiico  than 
{j^lJ^y^  the  one  depart meul  eommoa  to  ill  is  iiuiui- 
fold  brancues — that  lor  obtaining  pubUeity 
ftr  the  dealer  and  hit  wares— the  uwraaae  being  equally 
apparent  iriietherwe  eumine  the  praa  or  the  accounts 
of  mannfiutarerB  and  deafen.  The  history  of  advertis- 
ing, however,  nnnain.s  to  be  written,  niitwitii.statiding 
the  attention  wliich  ha.s  Im  ch  f;iven  to  the  suLji'i  t  liy 
historians  of  the  new,«p.i]Hr  ]in'.s.s,  like  (inmt  or  llud- 
»<Ki,  or  such  writers  as  kSauipsun,  whose  HUlory  nf  Ad- 
vrrtinng  1  London,  Chatto  k  Windus)  will  be  pronouncctl 

the  ataJentQurious  rather  than  importiint.  The  date 
of  the  earliest  Knglish  oewMpaper  advertisement  has 
Mllietbeenaaoeitauied.  A  religious  book  advertised 
in  the  I^rfeti  Oeaarenea  of  Ecen/  Drn'r,  etc.  ,  April 
2|  1647,  is  ni)W  .said  to  have  been  the  first  article  ;ui- 
irertieed  :  anuthcr  early  announcement  licin;.'  tluitot'a 
SBWard  f">r  two  stolen  Iiodh'.s  in  tlu^  /inji'ir/i'if  liidHi- 
gemetTy  Mareh,  1648.  Books  were  fur  .souic  time  the 
only  wares  announced  in  the  pre.*w,  and  the  adverti^e- 
ment  of  tea  in  the  Mermmu  I\Uitiati  of  Soft.  30, 
1658,  aeeus  to  have  been  the  Ibat  innovation  npon  the 
eoitoin.  Advertising,  however,  must  have  prown  rap- 
idly in  popularity,  mnce  before  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  papers  devoted  exclusively  to  advertise- 
ments, and  eireulated  gratuitously,  had  beeti  issued. 
Advertisements  "printed  with  little  cuts  and  figunw" 
are  alluded  to  by  Addison,  showing  that  the  practice 
of  pictorial  advertising — ^wtiich  sunnved  so  long,  and 
peraapa  had  its  List  notable  ationghold  in  the  dailies 
of  the  MiR!ri.<94ippi  r(!?ion,  to  whoae  readera  nothimr  was 
mora  familiar  than  the  cut  of  the  runaway  slave  or  of 
the  river  .Mtcainixiat — dates  from  the  first  dcn-atle  of  the 
ciirhtoenth  century.  Not  imtil  the  iH  i^inning  of  the 
nineteenth  does  any  sj'stem  of  arrangement  or  classi- 
fication seem  to  have  been  adonted  in  the  mother- 
oonntiy.  Miss  Alice  Clay,  in  T/ie  Agony  QAumn  of 
••JTAe  Times  '  (]x)ndon,  Chatto  &  Windus,  l.SvSI), 

S'vea  selections  nrom  the  Timet'  advertising  columns 
om  1800  to  1870,  showing  that  at  the  first  these 
"rK^r^maU"  were  in.serted  for  the  most  part  by  indi- 
viduals sc^'kiii'j  wives.  At  present  the  l/ondon  Mnni- 
tii'j  /'i>7  is  lit'  P^nirlish  journals  tlmt  ninst  alfecte  1  hy 
matrimonial  advertisers.  Tlie-ic  :i  ivertisements  I'orm 
a  eoospioDOaB  feature  of  cert  ill  I  I'rcnch  and  (lerman 
nempapera,  and  both  in  Eoglaud  and  the  United  States 
peviodieals  devoted  exclnaively  to  their  publication  have 
been  established — at  times  as  a  cloak  tor  blackmailing 
o[K;ration.s.  The  "agony  column"  of  the  I'imt^  per- 
haps attained  il.s  maxiiuum  of  iiiiimrtaiu  c  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  (1870-71),  when  it  wa.s  the  L-real  vehicle 
of  communication  with  bosiet'cd  n  sident.s  of  that  city, 
the  paper  being  photographed  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale  and  sent  in  b^  carrier-pigeon  poet  (aee  Junes,  Jan. 
31, 1871).  A  simdar  uae  had  been  nade  of  the  New 
Fork  Herald' a  ''perMMul"  ootomn  daring  oar  own 
Civil  War. 

Tiio  first  number  of  the  first  regular  newspaper 


pahllidied  in  thia  eoontn^he  Boston  Neti»-Letler, 
April  111,  1704— contained  no  advertisements,  thou'j;h 
it  was  announced  that  notices  of  "  lion.scs,  lands, 
tenements,  farms,  shijw,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, etc,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  run  away, 
or  goods  stole  or  lost."  would  be  inserted  at  rates 
ranging  from  twdvc-pcncc  to  five  shillings.  All  things 
considered.  :us  the  purely  local  circulation  of  the  papers, 
therestrirtr  l  .sphere  of  the  trader,  and  the  smalloesB 
of  the  l  i  p  ilation  and  fta  poverty  of  developed  re- 
sourees.  til  s  criuntr}-  w;is  at  le.xst  as  entcr]>nsins  us 
En^;lati  i  in  the  iiiatter  of  advertisements  at  that  period, 
jast  afUT  tlie  Uevolution,  whence  we  may  date  our 
modem  journalism;  and  though  EngLind  thercaAer 
took  and  held  the  lead,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
regained  by  America  within  the  preaent  ^generation. 
The  first  really  great  revolution  in  Amenean  advei^ 
tising  was  inaugurated  when,  about  1833,  nnaller  and 
cheaper  newspapers  began  to  take  the  nUoe  of  the 
"blanket  .~lii(t^."  and  Kliort  tr.kn.sicnt  atlvertiaements 
were  cneinira'.'ed  by  the  new.sjjajicr  publishers  as  being 
more  protitable  than  annual  advcrtiscuunts  or  those 
taken  at  a  red  need  rate  upon  long  contracts.  Upon 
the  1st  of  January,  IS  IS,  the  New  York  Bautd^  which 
not  long  before  had  begun  tt>  emit  all  cute  and  typo- 
^pbical  display,  introdooed  the  ajTBtem  now  obeerved 
m  all  great  iie\vs|)ai)(  r  offices  of  taking  advert isriiictila 
onlv  u])on  the  hasi.s  of  the  siugje  in.sertion,  ami  for 
ea.-li.  the  lo:,ieal  outcome  of  dady  jounial.siij.  But 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cliissitication  is  an 
ai!ccptcd  principle,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
system  wliich  excludes  lUl  cuts  and  display-tyjHJ  will 
be  ever  gcnenilly  adopted.  Modern  American  neti'S- 
paper  advertising  may  be  said  to  date  from  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  "advertising  agcnctea" 
should  Ihj  ranked  in  the  front  rank  of  educating  and 
stiuiulatinir  inlluences.  The  system  of  advertising 
agencies  was  iiitriMluced  by  Mr.  Urlaiidu  l>()iirne  in 
Isi^H,  though  uiK)n  a  small  scale,  both  ahsnlutcly  and 
relatively,  when  compared  with  such  uiiMlern  estaDlUl- 
ments  as  those  of  liowell  or  PettengilL  The  advertising 
agent  is  practically  a  brokM*  or  oonuniaaion-dealer,  who 
bus  ao(|Uired  information  as  to  the  preaa  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  which  the  average  individual  advertiser 
needs,  but  cuuld  Hot  nhtain  for  himself  without  great 
cost  and  lalnir,  and  who  not  only  advises  the  advertiser 
what  medium  to  seliH't.  but  relieves  him  of  the  tai»k  of 
communicating  with  the  dealer  who  baa  adveitising 
space  to  sell,  and  of  superintending  the  fiuthfiil  eneUF 
tion  of  the  contncL  Thus,  such,  an  agwMgr  will  pg«> 
serve  files  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  oonntiy,  with 
their  advertisini*  tariff  and  n^gulations,  maintaining  a 
credit  with  ea<  li,  funiishing  the  u<lverti>er  with  all  the 
inforiuaii'iii  he  (uuld  obtain  at  the  distant  oflice  of 

Eublieatiiin,  charging  him  the  kiiiic  jtrice  that  would 
9  demanded  there,  transmiitting  the  copv,  and  after- 
wards tddng  care  that  he  receives  all  that  he  Imrgained 
for,  thus  ooeopying  the  double  relation  of  the  piib- 
lisher's  agent  and  the  advertiaer'a  leprawntatlve.  The 
agent  is  allowed  a  rebate  of  10  pw  cent  or  more  bjr  the 
publisher,  whence  he  derives  his  profit.  While  the 
extensive  local  advertiser  can  d<>ubtles.H  deal  liirectly 
with  the  new8pa|)cr  to  his  ad\antaL;e,  the  agency 
system  is  indi«pens;ililc  for  those  who  desire  most  ei-o- 
nomicaUy  to  rca<.:h  a  widely-scattered  constituency,  and 
deserves  to  be  ranked  amon<.'  the  most  legitimate  and 
useful  of  the  Ubor-saving  iiistniuants  the  use  of  whidi 
is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  modem  society. 

In  1S07,  when  a  tiix  waa  collected  on  advertisements, 
the  annual  expenditure  in  the  I'liited  States  for  news- 
paper advertisini;:  wa.H  nearly  $IU,(KN),(I<H).  It  had  in- 
creased to  $lo,(XMj,(XK)  in  Ls73,  and  now  (1S8:;)  is  esri- 
mated  by  experts  at  120,000,000.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  there  are  UXGl  1  papm  inthe  oonntrjr,  of  whidi  996 
are  mthliahed  oailjr,  oar  own  oonvwtion  is  that  the  ez* 
penditnre  more  neany  approaches,  if  it  doea  not  exceed, 
$'_'5,0(>n,f>i>:).  It  is  steadily  increasing,  and  notably  in 
the  item  of  tuuoU  udveriii>emcui^  and  at  tlic  same  time, 
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tboach  advorti.slne  rates  liavp  a  lvanwl  since  the  war,  j 
(niCTUation  lias  itu  roaNMl  still  Tixirc  npiiily;  so  that,  to 
Kay  iintliiii.'  ot'  tilt"  L'aiii  tlirmiirh  wider  oxiH-rieiico  ami 
iuiprovod  methtxls,  tlic  Siiinc  amount  of  money  will  now 
produce  a  mucb  more  advantageous  result  IMces  are 
oigher  than  in  Knghnd.  For  onlinar^*  advert ii«cments 
the  New  York  T^ma  and  World  charge  'M  cents  per 
line  for  each  insertion,  the  Trilmne  .K),  and  the  Stm  and 
Herald  40,  with  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  extra  for  di*- 

filaj'.  (The  line  of  agate  type  occupie.s  a  .'ipaco  of  one- 
tmrteonth  of  an  inoh.  j  Business  and  npa  ial  notices, 
un'l  items  in  eity-iiews  columns  or  after  the  money 
article  or  the  column  devoted  to  marriages  and  deatlis. 
are  charged  for  at  higher  rates,  ranging;  from  30  ceiit^ 
(o  $2.50  per  line.  The  rates  charged  for  space  in  such 
publications  as  the  weekly  editions  of  the  Sun  and 
Tnlnute,  Jlnrpfrs  WtrAli/  and  Ilarptrt  Bazar,  the 
Sdeutific  American,  and  the  most  widelv-circolated  of 
the  "family  ^tory-naj^icrs,"  an»  still  hij.'her.  Huch  jour- 
nals oflering  the  atUertiser  a  wi<klv-»t«ttcred  and  select 
constitucnev,  and  havinc  an  cxeeeilingly  limited  amount 
of  Hpaec  oi"  which  to  ilinpusc.  As  compared  with  a 
daily  newspaper  ot'  th  '  same  tin  ulation,  a  good  weekly 
is  oM.  to  taSat  douUe  tiis  advantMe  to  the  general 
advertiser,  maerdon  ibr  {naeftbn.  For  the  great  mass 
of  rami  weeklies  1  font  jH^r  line  for  each  thousand  of 
drealation  may  be  l.ikm  as  a  iair  average  rite.  A 
large  amount  of  money  i.s  expended  aiitmally  ujion 
advertising  in  "trade  journals,"  but  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  is  expended  to  little  paqnise.  The 
prugranimes  of  theatres  of  high  class  ore,  however, 
regaided  as  good  mediums.  As  for  advertising  in 
papcm  to  be  distiilMited  graUiitoaato,  it  is  estimated  to 

Knidaee  one-fonrth  or  one>fifth  of  tlie  effisct  tbat  mrald 
e  ohtained  through  a  paid  c  in  tiliitinn  (d"the  same  size. 
It  i.s.  of  course,  a  tnii!»ui  that  luiKs-s  a  widely-adver- 
ti.-«'  i  article  posses-se-s  intrinsic  excellence  its  pruprictur 
need  not  exiiect  to  popularize  it  and  reap  a  fortune. 
But  carefti]  (Awer^'cra  msist  that  the  great  advertiser 
freiiaeDtljr  ens  through  over-boldness ;  that  the  limit 
of  nuBitneiatiTe  expenditure  is  ot>en  exceeded,  and 
that  more  attention  is  given  to  sowing  the  seed  than 
to  reaping  the  harvcfit  Of  many  proprictore  of  nos- 
trums, in  particular,  is  this  true;  and  the  fact  should 
lie  noted  that  medicim's  were  among  the  earlii'st  arti- 
cles advertised  in  the  British  newspapers.  It  is  almost 
inevitalile  that  within  the  brief  period  of  a  few  years  a 
fiiijicrior  or  a  cheaper  article  of  the  same  description 
will  be  brought  out,  or  that  the  public  will  select  with 
irrevocable  arbitranncsa  some  other  advertiser  as  its 
favorite ;  hence  the  advertiser's  object  should  be.  hav- 
ing attracted  wide  attention  and  ohtained  a  market  a.s 
laru'c  as  he  can  supply,  to  reap  the  ]irotit  of  his  invest- 
ment in  j)rinler's  nik  bt-t'ore  another  a<lvertiMT  usnrp.s  , 
his  place.  That  the  money  esTK'ndc*!  in  adverti.nin','  an 
article  of  which  every  body  has  heard  who  is  likely  to  be 
•  IMliebaBer  is  wasted  is  as  tnie  a.s  that  no  amount  of  ; 
•imrtisiiig  will  restore  to  pubiio  &Tor  an  article  which  | 
has  onoe  lost  prestige ;  and  where  the  anmial  expend!-  f 
ture  is  from  $.HO,0<>>  to  *L''>n.i»iio  the  coj-t  of  "  udvcrt's- 
inij  for  the  sake  of  advcrti>inc  — to  adopt  a  phrase 
from  the  voc:ilnilar>'  of  art  criticism — dnrini.'  the  three 
or  four  years  that  the  nostrum  enjoys  its  extreme  vogue, 
just  represents  the  fort  one  the  advertiser  should  have 
made.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  abrinkago  of 
many  of  the  feitanes  made,  or  reputed  to  have  been 
made,  bjr  phenomenal  advertisers.  A  patent  medicine 
n|ioii  wnien  ten  years  ago  $25(1,000  was  spent  annnally 
for  advertising  is  now  but  little  heanl  of  Within  twenty 
years  four  d^niisties  of  "bitters'"  manufaetunr*  have 
reii:iicd,  the  latest  patentee  havitiL'  made  at  least  a 
million  dollars  by  advertising.  A  similar  fortune  hiis 
been  m.ade  bv  a  phj'siciail  of  Buffalo.  The  adver- 
tising hills  of  the  proprietors  of  the  three  popular 
remodiee  of  the  day  amount  to  $400,000  a  year.  One 
of  these  manufacturers  heg^an  business  with  his  trade- 
mark for  all  capital,  and  within  a  year  from  the  time 
when  Ui  pmpostioii  lo  adverlaio  to  the  Mnount  «f 


$1000  wn.s  derlincd,  being  nnsnpporfcd  by  wcnnty, 
made  a  eoFitiai  t  with  the  .s;imc  agency  for  advertise- 
ments costniL'  SSd.iMin,  'J"he  largest  advertiser  in  this 
line  of  lm.Hine.ss  is  a  dealer  in  Ualtimorc,  whose  an- 
nual expenditure  is  from  $250,000  to  $300,(KK),  The 
most  fortunate  mandfintaien  are  those  of  the  but  frcrr- 
cralion,  both  in  England  and  dm  United  States,  who, 
having  a  piU,  a  liniment,  or  an  ointment  of  fiur  quality, 
suooeeded in  occnpj'inff  the  "family field."  There  Ixiing 
no  particular  na.«nn  why  another  salve,  another  liniment, 
or  another  pill  shoiiM  Iw  Hiil)stituted  for  one  which  fair- 
ly meets  the  requirements  of  domestic  medical  prac- 
tice, the  remedy  already  tested  advertises  itself.  It  ia 
in  tile  field  of  ffosmeties  nd  of  remedies  for  special 
complaints,  real  or  imaginaiy,  that  the  competition  is 
keenest  and  that  the  largest  prizes  are  at  pcesent  to 
be  won  by  extensive  advertisers.  The  life-insurance 
companies  and  manufsurturers  of  sewing-machines  rank 
among  the  gnnit  advertisers  of  the  time.  Still  more  ex- 
tensive are  the  operations  of  the  railroad  companies  that 
iiave  lands  to  sell.  The  Union  Pacific  an<l  Northern 
Pacific  companies  in  particular  have  each  expended 
$250,000  a  year  in  sovertising  their  Uods.  A  more 
ooloBsal  opentko  ms  that  of  ndveiCMing  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  annonneemcnt  was  prae- 
ticfllly  given  to  even-  newsjiajier  in  the  country. 

Any  examination  into  tlie  .s(ali.stics  of  aihertisinL'  ia 
mad<'  litfii  'lit  by  the  inevitable  tendency  of  adverti.scrs 
and  ot  pu I ihsliers  to  exaggerate  the  figun-s  rclatiiiL:  to 
their  own  sliare  of  the  business.  Nevertheless,  .■^ome 
information  concerning  the  advertising  departments  of 
the  great  American  newspapers  is  herewith  presented 
that  will  be  found  of  value  «a  wdl  as  of  inteiest.  Sudi 
except  ional  cases  ss  the  pahlKatTon  of  the  mayor^s  mes- 
sage and  other  public  docunicnts  durim:  the  Tweed 
regime  in  New  York  at  a  'lollar  a  line,  or  the  iuinual 
Iirintinir  of  the  deliti'i'ient  tax-lrst  of  Cook  co..  111., 
which  eom^K'Iled  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  is.siie  a  sup- 
plement ot  pages  or  010  columns,  the  expense  of 
pablioation  being  $15,000,  do  not  need  to  be  mentioned 
save  as  cariosities.  The  NewTotfc  Herald  of  April  16, 
1882,  a  sheet  of  28  pages,  oontuned  S4l2i  advertise- 
ments, occtipying  120  columns  of  space.  The  fiill- 
Iiaje  advertisement  is  naturally  the  maximum.  The 
//( r'lhi  places  its  receipts  from  adverti.siniT  at  J 1  ..'j^N^.OOO 
a  year.  Inasmuch  aii  it  piiN>c.s--'  s  a  jirai  lii  al  inoiio|toly 
of  oertaio  dasses  of  advertiaemeuts,  and  extends  its 
spaoe  to  meet  the  reqairements  npon  it,  the  Urrald 
oocnpies  *  pcsition  of  its  own,  rendering  the  work  of 
comparison  diffieolt  The  largest  and  costliest  single 
advertisement  ever  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
cast  $.'5.iT0.  The  New  York  Sun^  whose  siae  never  ex- 
(.-cods  eight  pages,  lisis  re|K>atedly  refused  to  sell  a  page 
of  advertising  space,  althouirh  offers  of  $500  a  col- 
umn were  made.  Its  ordinary  te  rms  for  a  full-nage 
advertisement  would  Ix?  ^UnK) — if  displayed,  auout 
$lHrK).  The  largest  sum  ever  chargc<I  for  a  single 
advertisement  was  $1000  per  column  tta  a  two-oolnmn 
advertiaement — a  description  of  a  new  ofBce-boildinpr, 
with  plans.  Tlie  ChicaL-o  Tiiws  has  printed  HHi  c.il- 
uiiiiis  of  advcrtisemcnt.s  in  a  single  i.-.sue,  and  the 
Chicago  Tri/'itne  lii4,  the  largest  sinule  advertise- 
ments costing  respectively  $1000  and  $750.  The  larg- 
est single  advertisement  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
I'ulAic  Ltdger — ^it  had  been  refused  once  on  account  of 
its  dimenatons--eost  $1200;  the  Boston  Jlrrald  x  \atgtti 
advertisement  cost  $1065.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  n 
full-page  advertisement  in  a  j.'reat  American  daily  costs 
$1(M>0.  while  the  /'»/./(<-  /^//(/rr'^t  figures  hold  true  in  tlie 
cjuicof  all  pai<crs  of  larLC  cinaila'.ion  and  limite<i  adver- 
ti.-^iiiL'  spaee,  its  ordinary  r.ini.'e  of  jirice  iH'ini:  fnun  40 
cents  to  $1<KI.  Taking  these  pajKTs  as  fair  represent- 
atives of  high-clasif  journalism  in  America,  wc  find  that 
the  New  York  Stm  derives  only  30  per  cent,  of  its  in- 
come from  advertisements  ;  the  New  York  IMtatf,  40 

Set  cent,  (as  compared  with  from  .50  to  60  per  cent, 
uring  the  period  1865-73);  the  Philadelphia  I^tUe 
LddgcTt  56*6  per  eent;  the  Boston  Beraid,  60  per  cent; 
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«mI  the  Chicago  7V'7.uiie  and  I&iMt,  eaeh  •boat  90  jjger  I 
I>AiK're  Unite  In  TsportiniP  ft  nftrlied  m* ' 

(rrease  in  the  voliiiue  of  their  ftflvertisiiif  Inisincss  sinre 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  New  V'ork  jouniiilH  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Leih/ir  fx-ttintr  it  down  as  "nimli 
greater;  '  the  Boston  Jln-tiU  placing  the  increase  at 
80  per  cent.,  with  2(i0  per  cent  more  Sunday  adver- 
tinng:  the  Chicago  Timn  deelarine  from  its  experience 
the  ainonnt  of  advertisintr  thrice  as  large  as  itmi  then, 
and  the  Chicago  TVtlnmf  four  times  as  lai]^ 

Not  the  least  cnrious  fact  connected  with  American 
Jonrnaliftin  is  that  the  New  York  Jjetiger,  which  owed 
itsBrRt  8ncre*i8  to  lavish  advertising,  announcements  ut' 
asinKk'  j<t<>r>-  often  eostini.'  $li,'),0(X),  and  an  annual  ex- 
peodiiure  of  $1 60,000  being  by  no  means  extraordinary, 
aboald  molutely  close  its  colnmna  against  all  advertise- 
nents.  thoagh  almost  Molooa  sams  have  been  offered 
Ibr  ooramn'e  ipaoe  or  even  n  eaid. 

Newspaper  advertising,  it  does  not  need  to  be  said, 
does  not  ahwtrli  nil  the  money  expended  for  the  pur- 
eh  is-  ii  il.jicity.  The  other  methods  by  which  at- 
t^'iitiuii  i8  invited  are  literally  innumerable :  many  arc 
strikingly  ingenious,  and  not  a  few  arc  sncceRsful.  The 
oon^nensos  of  opinion  among  experts  is  that  these  mctb- 
(kIs,  «^imi  nirral  or  strikiuj^,  arc  advantageous  as  rein- 
fiHdug  aewmper  advertiaing,  thoagh  mooh  of  the 
money  tnTestea  in  suhsidiaiy  schemes  of  a  common- 
place character  is  absolutely  wa-ted.  Durin^'  (ho  la>t 
five  yt»rs  there  has  hecn  an  iiniin  ns<!  d(  \  i  lnjiiiient  ot 
"picture-card  adverti.Hiiik'."  nor  hits  the  inaiiiu  — tor  to 
each  proportions  it  has  attained — yet  reached  it**  height. 
The  cost  of  these  canla  varies  from  |2..'i0  to  $50  per 
thooaand,  and  200jOOOjOQO  copies  of  one  card— «,  flower 
wHh  Rwee  fbran  aaTCTtiser^s  luinonnoement — haye  been 
sold. 

The  Knglish  pnldie  i.s  qiiite  ;lh  liln'ml  in  the  matter 
of  .\dvcrti3ing  as  the  American,  all  things  con8i<lcn<l, 
and  the  great  stores  of  Paris  and  some  of  the  Frem  h 
manufiicturers  rival,  if  they  do  not  outdo,  those  of  the 
United  States  in  expenditures  for  thisr  purpose.  But 
the  volume  of  newspaper  advertisioj^  in  France  is 
■naD.  Of  the  receipts  of  the  Paris  fSgaro  during  the 
jear  ISXl,  only  27  per  cent,  were  derived  from  adver- 
tining. 

Adverti.sing  cir^-ulars  in  the  likeness  or  similitude  of 
any  ciR'uliitini;  note  or  other  obligation  or  security  of 
the  United  States  are  illegal.  According  to  a  decision 
of  the  marine  court  of  New  York  (Qade  ttr.  Niemann) 
a  eoolnet  to  jwUiah  editorially  a  pud  *Jimff "  b  not 
iBegnl  nor  af^iiimt  paUic  policy.  The  Umt«d  States 

circuit  court  m  New  York,  in  a  reicnt  ra.se  where  eony- 
rightwas  claimc<l  by  a  brewer  in  a  eliroino  lithoLrrapnic 
adrertiseroent  which  a  rival  hml  eoiii<'d,  ruled  in  efieet 
that  there  may  be  copjTight  in  a  picture  or  litcraiy 
eonpoeition  used  for  advertising  porpoees,  provided  it 
he  oiigiiMl  and  of  artistic  or  literaiy  merit.  This  fol- 
lows de  decision  of  the  En^ish  coort  of  appeal  in 
1882,  where  a  dealer  in  furniture  was  enjoined  from 
pinitin.'  the  catalogue  containing  designs  of  furniture 
Mil  i  111  hi  ilsicrj-  prepared  by  another  denier  lur  lii.-  own 
U.SC.  the  ojurt  holilinp  that  the  intrin.sic  meritH  of  the 
pniduction,  and  nut  the  u.se  to  which  the  publication 
was  to  be  put.  determined  the  que.Htion  of  eop\Tight. 
A  curious  case  has  also  been  decided  by  .Mr.  ilustioe 
Chitty,  where  the  publishers  of  I^ntch  obtained  an  iii- 
jiUKtion  against  an  advertising  agent  whose  habit  it 
was  to  purchase  larcc  numbers  of  copies  of  that  jx'ri- 
odical  at  threepence  ea<  h  and  to  rc.H»  ll  them  at  a 
penny,  having  meanwhile  added  a  wrapjier  and  in- 
terieaves"  occupied  by  advertisements.  Though  the 
agent  sobmitted,  upon  advice,  to  the  iignnction  being 
■ede  Decpetaal,  the  decuion  au  been  cnticiBed  as  not 
tnlMfy  in  aoooraanoe  with  the  jniUra  interest  An- 
other rocent  Enirlish  deci.>iinn  which  hns  been  attacked 
is  that  of  .Mr.  Tliomas  Hughes  at  (he  Niuitwich  county 
court,  where  the  proprietor  of  a  ncw.spapcr,  to  . avoid 
an  action  for  libel,  changed  the  word  "machinations" 
lo "doings."  PhgmntinanffaMdhrtlMadmtiwr 


tm  the  mmA  that  the  advertisement  inserted  was  not 
diat  oraered  ibr  {nsertfon,  bnt  Mr.  Hnghes  decided 

that  he  must  pay  the  bill — a  niHne  which,  tmless  it  be 
reversed,  will  confer  upon  Eii'-dish  tn-wvpaner  publish- 
ers the  rit'lit  to  alter  ;i'h  onirrincnts  w  itliout  litsing 
their  claim  upon  advertis4'rs.  It  we  m.iy  iudce  from 
some  rc<'ent  cjises  in  the  Western  Sf.ites,  that  nde  in 
the  code  of  professional  ethics  which  forbids  pbysiciana 
to  advertise  wiU  at  no  distant  day  provoke  an  interest- 
ing discussion.  Justice  compels  the  remark  that  in  at 
lea<!t  one  ease  (in  Michigan)  the  medical  society  has 
been  r;L'idly  consistent,  haviie/  arnuL'ned  a  iiicnd«?r  for 
sciidintr  out  New  Year's  cards  iM'jiring  his  n;ime,  ad- 
dress, and  profc8.^ion  to  all  the  families  in  his  county, 
writing  fre<^uent  letters  to  the  press  on  health  topics, 
always  signing  his  fbll  name  and  addreHi  and  hi  odier 
ways  taking  pains  to  make  himself  known  profession- 
ally, though  he  neither  adverdsed  in  the  newspapers 
II -  r  rli-rr-l  iifed  handbills.  fn  t.  l.) 

.^lOLIAN  INSTRUMENTS.  iEolian  instruments 
have  been  in  use  fmm  time  immemorial.  An  a^olian 
harp  consists  of  a  row  of  wires  stretched  across  the  lid 
of  a  closed  box.  The  strings  arc  tuned  in  unison,  but 
are  not  tightly  stretched,  and  then  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  a  enrrent  of  air.  When  this  current  is 
strong  the  tones  are  similarly  strong,  and  when  it 
is  more  gentle  the  tones  are  correspondingly  gentle. 
'Die  hnrji  conf  irms  directly  to  every  change,  and  Si-ems 
to  resjiond  more  like  a  hiirhly  sensitive  iH'ing  than  in- 
sen.satc  matter.  The  sounds  van-  not  menly  in  in- 
tensity, but  in  pitch  also.  Supposing  the  note  to 
which  the  strings  arc  tuned  to  be  G.  this  note  or  fun- 
damental tone  will  not  be  heard,  but  the  foUoving 
notes  in  a  continiioasly  sseendtnf  series :  O  (the  octavo 
:ihovc\  then  D,  B,  D.  F,  G,  A,  etc.,  the  numbers  of 
whos<'  vilmitions  id  a  f;iven  time  arc  in  the  projiortioim 
■2,  4.  .'>,  h,  7.  8.  '.t,  etc.  It  will  Ix'  noted  that  tht>se 
tones  a|>proach  each  other  more  and  more  closely: 
hence  the  accords  become  leas  and  leas  consonant  until 
a  point  is  rrached  when  they  are  extremely  dissonant 
It  tltewfeie  feliows  that  when  the  wind  is  gentle  tlw 
tones  are  not  only  soft  and  sweet,  but  so  closelv  re- 
lated, as  regards  the  ratios  of  the  vibration-nuniljers, 
that  they  are  most  perfect  consonances  ;  and  when  the 
wind  is  strong  the  tones  are  nut  only  more  brilliant  and 
powerful,  but  more  and  more  dissMnnt  There  is  in 
this  a  simulation  of  emotion. 

Although  the  wind  analyses  the  compound  tones  of 
the  strings  in  a.manncr  simikr  to  that  m  which  a  drop 
of  water  analyzes  sunlight  and  displays  a  rainbow,  yet 
the  music  of  the  neolian  harp  more  closely  nwmblcs 
iirtistic  music  than  the  prismatic  colors  do  paintin/^s, 
fiir  it  s^'ciiis  to  portray  nnKKis  and  the  ever-ehaiiKing 
conditions  of  the  human  i^ml.  All  gradations,  from 
the  aoftest  ooncdvsUe  musical  sigh  to  the  shriek  and 
scream  of  passion,  sre  eaused  by  the  varying  action  of 
the  vrind.  It  also  kiwers  the  temperature  of  the 
strings,  and  thus  cau.«<es  them  to  vary  sliithtly  in  pitch, 
so  as  to  jinKluec  slow,  wavy  beats.  The  tones  then 
Ikhmsuu'  Inniulously  undulatiii_'.  aiil  resemble  the 
slightlv  wavering  quality  of  the  human  voice  which 
often  Wtrays  suppressed  emotion.  Many  interesting 
analogies  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  given  by  persons  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  the  .sounds  of  the  seolian  harp. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  the  Chinese 
proceed  to  hills  near  the  towns  and  fly  kites  of  many 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  which  arc  strumr  with  strintra 
that  are  strained  !un)s.s  apertures  in  the  paper,  and 
thus  an  aerial  choru,-,  is  performed.  The  tone.'*  given 
out  by  the  various  toie^raph  and  telephone-wires  ou 
windy  days  in  summer-time  have  become  so  powerftd 
as  to  make  their  removal  neoesaaiy.  In  the  tenth  sen* 
taiy,  St.  Dunstan,  on  using  an  nolian  harp,  was  ao- 
cused  of  son-en'.  A  centiuy  ago  the  bell  harp  was 
much  lintf]  in  fcngland.  It  consisted  of  a  box  about 
two  feet  in  length  strung  with  eight  metal  wires,  Tlio 
box  was  held  by  the  fingers,  and  the  thumbs  operated 
the  striiiga^  hot  while  peiftraiiiig  the  plsjrer  swong  hit 
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instrument,  and  thus  the  cfTec-t  produced  was  somcwliat ' 
Bimilar  to  f  iiiU  of  swung  bclU.    When  musical  instru-  ; 
nicnts  are  hwayu  l  Iruni  side  to  side,  tlie  waves  of  sound  ; 
being  laigUtMiad  or  ahortiBoed, »  fiwciiniring  uwiulatory 
dmraeter  n  nnpwted  to  tlw  tmm.  Oananthias,  ac- 
conleoas,  an<!  othor  p^rtaUe  iutmiMOti  •»  often 
swiini;  to  fiAin  tliis  ctltft. 

Among  the  Malays  and  Sinuhalesc'  a  wrv  loni;  liain 
boo  tube  coMipletoiy  hollowed  out  is  pierv^^xl  with  hok-i^ 
like  en  or<iiuan  wind  instrument,  and  placed  in  the 
tnee  near  the  bouse  to  be  aoanded  by  the  wind.  Some 
of  these  instruments  are  fbity  feet  long,  and  are  there- 
fore capable  of  producing  notes  of  very  great  depth. 
Oryan-pijKss  are  rarely  longer  than  thirty-two  feet.  In 
rill.'  Soudan,  a  loiia,  coni«J  or  tnuiipct  shap<Hl  instru- 
ment, made  of  thin  sheet  iron,  is  swung  round  and 
round  by  the  outstretched  arm,  the  hand  gra.si)ing  the 
handle,  which  is  an  exteasioii  of  the  small  end.  It  is 
need  for  sUnals,  producing  aonndb  of  oonaidentble  depth 
•ad  ■ignittOMioe  when  mmng  at  noderate  qwed,  and 
tOMt  or  increased  jntdi  mawmer  as  ^e  speed  is  m- 
cnssed.  Fifors  were  called  'whifflcrs"  in  (he  olden 
times,  but  it  is  i»ussiblc  tliat  the  '"miglity  whilller  "  re- 
ferred to  1  y  .'^ hakespcare  in  AV/iy  Henri/  V.,  act  v.,  line 
12,  is  the  instrument,  "  wliiffler  "  or  "  whirrer,"  familiar 
to  North  American  Indians  and  English  schoolboys.  It 
contusts  of  a  strip  of  wood  notched  on  two  sides.  At 
one  end  a  piece  of  string  is  attached  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  wood  is  free  to  revolve  on  its  axis.  The  other 
end  of  the  string  is  tied  to  a  long  stick,  by  which  the 
whiffler  is  whirlf  l  rouml  When  used  in  the  open  air, 
an  exceedingly  decp-toned  note  is  at  first  hcarfl.  It 
appears  to  come  from  Ix'neath  the  irroiind  at  some  dis- 
tance. As  the  speed  of  the  revolutions  increases  the 
note  becomes  apparently  Msver,  is  stronger  and  higher 
in  pitch,  and  6naUy  sonaraas  sod  fiim  in  tone,  and  of 
a  quality  mmihur  to  a  baritone  Tdoe.       (s.  A.  P.) 

AEROLITK.  M>m:oRiTK.  MCTEOROLrrE.  These 
See  Vol  1  gis  i^ii  tu  stones  which  reach  the 

p**i67"Am!  canh  from  tlic  air  I  iu n'  have  been  nearly 
ed.  (p-  I**  7U0  recorded  ca.-^ of  ^uch.  Some  of  the 
■dln.ed.).  mojt Striking  are  the  f. allowing:  A  Chinese 
eataloKOe  tells  of  one  which  on  Jan.  14,  616  b.  c,  broke 
aeverd  diariots  and  killed  ten  men.  In  a.  d.  1492.  >«ov. 
7,  "  there  was  a  clap  of  thunder  and  a  prolonged  oon- 
flisod  noise  which  was  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  a 
stone  which  weighed  260  pounds  fell  from  the  air  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ensisheini."  Tliis  was  dug  up  and 
placed  in  the  chundi,  where  it  still  n mains.  In  1HI)3, 
April  26,  about  1  P.  M.,  a  brilliant  tireball  traversed  the 
north  of  France ;  a  violent  explosion  was  heard,  and 
nearlr  3000  fragments  were  pi^ed  up.  the  largest  of 
whicn  wwghed  8}  pounds.  In  1876,  Feb.  12,  the  peo- 
l>!e  of  Iowa  and  ^Iis.«)nri  observed  a  bright  meteor 
mo\  t'a.stward,  making  a  great  noi.sc  as  of  frequent 
exiilosioii-s,  shaking  buildings  an<l  Iriglitening  animals. 
Then  came  one  final  e.\))lo8ion,  and  it  was  no  more  seen. 
A  little  to  the  cast  tit'  the  end  of  its  path  were  picked 
up  a^ut  800  ponnds  of  stones,  some  on  firosen  ground 
and  snowbanks.  In  1876,  June  28,  about  11.50  a.  u., 
a  fireball  of  bUnding  brisntneas  pasnd  over  Sweden. 
U  was  followed  by  a  streak  of  fire,  and  was  observed  to 
^lit  into  various  fragments  in  the  air.    Tlie  stones  were 

Eickcd  up  (near  .'^t;illilalen;  in  an  oval  about,  0  miles  ' 
ing  and  1  i  miles  wide. 
Up  to  IT'J")  it  was  supiMised  theae  stones  were  shot  up  i 
from  terrestrial  volcanoi'.s.    Chladni's  view,  tliat  they  ' 
tell  irom  the  skies,  was  believed  at  that  time  by  scien- 
liBo  men  to  be  untenable.    But  it  is  now  universally 
n><  oL'ui/i  d  tliat  they  are  of  celestial  origin.    It  seems 
most  probable  that  they  are  fragments  of  comets.  ' 
Met»'<>rs  are  kiKnrn  to  move  in  eoinelary  orbi(.>,  aini 
aiSrolites  are  large  or  rcfractorj'  meteors.    W  hen  one 
of  these  enterw  our  atmosphere  with  planetar>'  velocity  i 
itoompresses  the  air  in  front  of  it.  and  produces  so  great 
heat  as  to  be  set  OB  tn.  ht  most  cases  it  is  entirely  con- 
sumed.  Those  not  oonaumsd,  when  picked  up  on  the 
earth  are  found  to  be  covend  br  ^  idmoCIi  blsok  onist, 


the  rcaultof  fbaon  in  the  air.  Tlie  side  of  the  stone  that 
moved  in  advance  may  be  told  by  the  gn^ater  thickness 
of  the  crust  and  by  numerous  cavities  wbu  li  seem  to  be 
formed  by  (he  grinding  action  of  the  air  or  by  small 
partides  of  the  stone.  In  the  interior  the  structure  u 
generally  crystalline. 

There  are  two  kinds  <>t" aerolite.  One  is  largely  c-om- 
po.iit'il  ot'  iron,  alloyed  with  t'nini  ■)  to  14  per  cent,  of 
nickel ;  the  other  consi.sts  of  various  siliceous  minerals, 
chiefly  feMqian,  The  fcrnxi.H  aerolites  predominate, 
but  Meunier  ooosiders  that  a  larser  proportion  of  sili- 
ceous ones  fall  in  recent  times  than  formeriy.  Ph>£ 
Nordenskjold  analyzed  the  St&lldalen  aerolite,  and  com- 
pared the  result  with  eight  otheis,  and  his  figures,  omit- 
titiLT  tt  xvLTii.  sulphor,  and  other  aoO'netaUie  ele- 
ments, an-  ;is  iollows: 

Sit  ICft  ••••     •*t-a«ee««  a»aaeeas«  **  ....26  per  ( 

)t&gn(Mllim  •..•«M««*».*«»M«««M««.a.22 

Iron  u.>.....MM.....»>M....44  " 

Mickd.  3  " 


with  traces  of  cobalt,  manjrancse,  alnmininm,  sodiuin, 

|>otas8ium,  chromium,  and  tin.  Altogether,  twenty- 
tour  elements  have  been  found  in  meteoric  stones,  all 
of  which  had  been  praviooaly  known  to  east  oo  tlie 

earth. 

In  1881,  Dr.  Hahn  of  Germany  issued  a  book  which 

Sve  the  results  of  his  microeoopic  investigations  on 
in  slices  of  aSroUtes  of  a  siliceous  character.    He  ma- 
nonnced  that  these  contained  fiosBil  remains  of  animalsL 

Other  microscopists  found  varioos  species  of  polypi, 

crinoids.  sjioiiLi.e.  and  alirjo,  all  resembling  their  ter- 
restrial euuiiterpiirt.'^  m  Dr.  Hahn's  specimens.  The 
.structure  of  the  eorak  w;i.s  well  preserved,  the  stomata 
and  rSiys  in  the  cells  fully  recognized.  Other  scientific 
men  of  equal  standing  and  facilities  consider  these  ap- 
peanmoBs  to  be  due  only  to  mineral  crystallwarion.  Toe 
subject  v  now  in  donm.  If  proved,  it  it «  daooifwy 
pregnant  with  remarkable  results,  MfesGng  tlie  cblk 
racter  of  life  in  other  worlds. 

Hrsidi  H  -stones,  .several  inslan<  cs  are  recorded  of  me- 
teoric dn&t  iiaving  i'allen  to  the  earth.  Fine  particles 
of  iron  and  other  substances  have  been  found  on  snow, 
which  probably  came  from  the  skies.  The  greater  nart 
of  the  sdies  or  ueteots  boned  in  the  air  must  find  its 
wsjr^soooer  or  later  to  the  earth.  A  oommiUee  of  the 
British  Association  has  in  charge  the  examination  of 
ol>scnations  liitherto  recorded  an<l  the  arrungeuient  of 
moresybtematie  investigations  in  the  I'uture.     (l.  s. ) 

.fiSTHKTlCS  has  to  do  with  th  e  theon*  of  the  line 
gee  Vol.  I.  '^'^>  *^oe8  not  treat  either  of  the  prod- 
p.  191  Am!  ucts  of  these  arts  or  of  their  history.  It 
^iiif-rfj"  directly  with  beauty  and  the  coodi- 
'  ttons  of  its  development  Yet,  ss  the  the- 
ory of  art  owes  its  interest  to  art  itself,  the  chief  motive 
to  theory  is  found  in  the  development  of  art.  I^and- 
scape- gardening,  areliitt  i  turc — esiK^K'ially  n-ligiouH. 
commercial,  and  doniesiif  arthitveture  —  8oulj>tun\ 
painting,  poetry,  have  fomid  ituroasing  development 
m  nicent  years  in  the  Unit4^<l  States-  .More  esj>e(  i:tl!y  iu 
the  last  few  vears  attention  has  been  directed  to  rora^ 
tion  in  the  aetails  of  donuatie  arehitectare  and  house- 
hold fhmltare.  Of  the  mamr  works  wbidi  have  ftr- 
warded  thi.s  re.stdt,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  a  few 
re|ire.scn(ative  ones.  LtiuiUrnpe  (}<irJeiiing  and  Rural 
Ai-'-/ut:',-fin-i\  i)y  A.  .1.  l)o\vninL'.  lias  Ix'en  a  ver>'  valu- 
able and  influential  bix>k;  Lfxturiv  an  Art,  bv  Wash- 
ington AUaton,  and  TaUa  on  Art,  by  W.  M.  Hunt, 
bear  mors  immediatelv  on  high  art ;  The  Hou*e  Htxni^ 
tiful,  by  Cbrenee  C!ook,  represents  a  class  of  works  de» 
signed  to  promote  decoration.  'Iliere  have  also  been 
produced  a  number  of  admirable  works  on  the  history 
if  art,  such  as  lioolc  of  the  Artists,  by  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
(  ituan  (ISTO);  S>luf}h  nml  Mnjstrrs  of'  I* tutting,  by 
.\.  <r,  Hadilitfe  (iSTiVi;  I'lintrrs.  Si-uli'lnis.  Arcfiitrctx, 
EiKjraverit,  and  tlitir  Work^i,  by  Clara  H  Clement 
(1S77) ;  Artixt*  of  the  Nineiemth  Century,  by  Clara  B. 

Clement  and  I*  Hotton  (1879) ;  and  Art  in  Ameriea, 
bgr  &  0.  W.  Beqjaaun  (1880).  Among  the  i  
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^oJ  arts,  wood-eneraving  has  been  onhiTatied  m  the 

united  States  with  unumial  sncfi-ss. 

Tho  diwusjiioii.H  wliith  amsfitiite  rest  lie  tics  iimpi-r 

are  t\iciM/  whu  li  jK  itaiii  in  the  iiafun-  ot"  iKiaiity  :t.s  an 

exlenjul  ttbjfrt,  tii  the  I'aculties  by  which  we  apprcliend 
it,  and  to  tht' iirincinlcs  which  govern  its  presenre  and 
eoltivation.  In  addition  to  articles  of  criticism  in  our 
penodii-al  literature,  a  number  of  works  have  biM.-n 
vnUidied  having  direct  reference  to  the  theory  of  art 
Most  of  these  have  inclined  to  the  intuitional  view, 
which  refers  beauty  to  a  rational  iiisivlit  of  the  mind 
into  the  hisxher  relation.s  of  feehng  aa  expressed  by 
obJtrt.H  aUiiit  UH. 

James  Jacluon  Jarves  has  been  for  a  long  period  an 
MoeiiteUe  critic  on  art.  Of  his  works  in  tbi^  direc- 
tHm  we  mentioa  Art  Hiait.  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
tmd  Buntinff  (18AS);  The  Art  Idea,  Sculpture,  Fitint- 
inQytrnd  Archi'tectitre  in  America  {\')<C^A)  ;  Art  ThnurjhU 
(1889).  His  works  are  larcely  historical,  and  his  crit- 
ieisms  appreeiative  and  kindlv  and  fitted  to  awaken  a 
more  general  intcreot.  Seoaltivity  to  art,  rather  than 
keen  inuight  into  ili  Mton  and  ptiiMiiplMi,  dwneler- 
OEes  this  author. 

The  eatUest  strictly  theoretical  work  on  seHthetics  in 
America  was  Am  Introduction  to  the  Study  o/jE$thHic», 
by  Prof.  James  C.  Moffat  (lH/)6).  In  his  view  the 
boautiful  depends  on  the  mind's  conception  of  con- 
formity in  oiijettM  to  it.s  own  nature.  "That  faculty 
of  our  spiritual  nature  whercbj' we  combine  the  similar 
and  set  apart  the  dimimilar  is  our  guide  alike  to  the 
highest  achievements  of  science  and  to  every  excellence 
in  tJhe  domain  of  Mrt"  While  beauty  is  thus  made 
an  intellectual  rather  than  a  eenible  quality  of  thin/ffi, 
Prof.  Moffat  still  finds  it  present  in  objects  which 
fTatify  the  senses.  The  common  characteristics  which 
•listiniruii^h  beaotifiil  tliiage  fiou  othen  are  not  given 

very  dearly. 

In  IStVi.  ^'Eifbitt'c*.  or  the  Sct'encf.  of  Beauty,  was 
publi.'*hed  by  Fnif.  John  Bascom.  While  beauty  is  a 
quality  which  exists  only  for  mind  and  in  iiiiinl,  itx 
coaditicaui  an  given  in  the  external  world.  These 
eonffitionR  are  fittmiir  ezprenion  under  felicitous  form. 
TIm  inner  and  outer,  spirit  and  form,  roiK  iir  in  the 
heantiful  tbinir.  When  constructive  eninliuinil  thoupht 
is  emliodied  in  a  firm  suitable  to  it,  the  ohjei^t  Ixjcomcs 
beautiful  to  the  reason  that  penx'ivex  this  union. 
Beauty  lies  alone  the  line  in  which  the  physical  and 
the  intellectual  unite  freely  in  creative  prodiKts.  Both 
elements  must  be  present  The  worthy  sentiment  must 
find  worthy  expression.  According  to  this  view,  iK'auty 
admits  of  eveo'  degree,  expires  at  the  limit  of  the 
commonplace,  and  stands  in  contni>t  with  inadequate 
or  ignorant  or  vicious  expression,  lieauty  is  the  cul- 
minating quality  which  l)»  long«  to  things  or  actions  ns 
the  product  of  rcit&ou  and  addrcsHetl  to  reason.  The 
acta,  therefore,  by  which  the  mind  apprehends  the 
bewitifiil  are— fim,  those  of  i&fuinr  and  mteipretation, 
V  whieh  the  expression,  the  inteUectua)  qnalities,  of 
object.s  are  undi  rstiHwl ;  and  H-cond.  that  final  insight, 
that  a«.-t  of  reason,  wliieh  tlLsc-cni-s  the  haruumy  of 
means  and  ends,  of  spirit  and  fimii,  in  the  ulmrt 
before  it.  The  symbols  which  express  beauty  are 
thotse  of  the  senses;  the  piinei|llee  irtlidi  control  it 
are  those  of  subordination,  economy,  and  diKuity. 
TIm  work  contains  an  extended  discussion  or  the 
nature  of  the  expression  which  is  the  basis  of  beautv. 
This  expnsanon  w  constnietive,  harmonious,  and  tnitn- 
ful.  It  IS  fiitini.'  ill  ret'en  ri<  e  to  the  progressive  thoughts 
of  men.  It  haj*  unity,  ami  is  in  atxHinl  with  the  metbods 
and  laws  of  nature. 

In  1867  appeared  Elemnttt  of  Art  Criticism,  by 
Geoige  W.  Samson,  D.  D.  This  treatise  opens 
wilb  aa  estended  disrntaiiin  of  niinciolea,  whk4i  is 
followed  by  a  acaiBion  extended  diseaaMon  ofpudcn- 
lar  artK.  The  method  is  cimiberwime  and  diffuse  ratber 
than  dear  or  precise.  Art  address**  the  mind  through 
the  iMMiily  organs,  yet  it  appeals  to  the  mind  as  well  as 
to  the  senses.   These  appeals  are  distinguished  from 


purely  intellectual  impressions,  in  that  they  are  always 

accompanied  by  Ben.<<ition  Pfes.  Samson  dves  toe 
scn.sational  element  esjn  l  ial  prominence,  and  has  but 
little  to  say  of  the  intellectual  elcuien;.  'Bi  ;ini\  is 
that  which  in  the  (jpialities  of  an  object  atlurds  plciisurc 
to  our  sensibilities.  '  Not  only  does  he  regard  beauty  us 
incapable  of  ultimate  definition,  but  be  thinks  it  im- 
putwible  to  determine  why  any  object  is  beautiful  othei^ 
wise  than  bf  diiecting  attention  to  its  oualities.  ' '  Hav- 
ing been  anted  whv  l  regard  an  apple  beautifbl,  and 
having'  mentinncd  t)ie  lines  in  its  foriu  an  i  thn  tints  of 
its  color  which  give  me  the  impres-siun  ot  U'auty,  if  it 
he  further  a.sked  why  I  regard  such  lines  and  such  tints 
beautiful,  I  can  only  savthat  1  am  so  made  that  I  can- 
not but  so  regard  them.  '  In  emphasising  the  ultimate 
and  sensible  nature  of  the  quah^  and  of  the  act  of 
mind  by  which  it  is  discerned,  he  k)ses  sight  of  the 
eminently  rational  conditions  under  which  alone  it 
ari.Hcs.  lie  thus  mi.ssi'it,  in  larjic  part,  the  very  field  in 
wiiik  h  any  discu.><.si()n  on  art  can  aid  the  mind.  Form 
and  color  arc  treated  a-s  if  they  were  ultimate  terms  in 
art,  to  be  directly  comprehended  by  simple  vision. 

Art :  Its  Law*  and  the  Rea»mt  fur  tlwrn,  by  Samuel 
P.  Long,  was  published  in  1871.  This  work  opens 
with  a  oiaoaaDon  of  beantgr  and  the  principles  of  art, 
and  adds  to  the  dnensrion  an  extended  application 
of  these  principles  in  a  critici^.m  of  the  worKs  of  art- 
ista  Mr.  Long,  as  is  only  t(«)  common  in  writers  on 
philosophy,  starts  with  a  liu'ht  estimate  of  the  labor 
already  done.  He  divides  the  theories  of  art  into  two 
classes — those  which  regard  beauty  as  an  inherent 
quality  of  objects,  and  those  which  raok  tfpon  it  as  the 
result  of  contingent  qualities.^  He  deeidra  in  iavor  of 
the  former  cla-ss.  Beauty  is  an  eswntial,  inherent 
nuality  ;  this  (juality  is  capable  of  receiving  a  standard  ; 
tbis  standard  in  the  human  f  >rm  is  found  in  the  (Jreek 
statues  of  Apollo  Belvedere  and  Venus  de'  Medici.  The 
term  "perfect  beauty"  expresses  a  general  idea,  exclud- 
in  t!  all  individual  peculiarities  of  structure.  The  author 
thinks  that  this  peiftek  beanty  is  natural  beilutv,  the 
beauty  of  our  first  parents,  and  that  the  views  ot  Bar- 
win  render  a  standard  of  beautv  imp)8rib1e. 

Prof.  Henry  N.  Pay  published  in  ls72  a  treatise 
entitled  The  Science  of  j&theticg :  or  the  Niiture, 
h'iiiif.^,  J^tux,  and  U^r*  of  Jieiiuh/.  He  reitards  beauty 
a.«  olijective  and  real,  and  as  embracing  tlie  three  ele- 
ments, matter,  idea,  idea  in  form.  The  divisions  of 
beauu  in  kind  are  three— beauty  in  nespeet  to  the  idea 
rereued,  or  ideal  beanty;  in  respeetto  tiia  revealing 
matter,  or  material  beauty ;  and  in  respect  to  the  dis^ 
closing  form,  or  formal  beauty.  The  laws  of  beauty 
are  divided  into  twt>  elasst's — thu-^c  jinHinriioii  and 
those  of  interjiri'tation.  The.'**'  laws  arc  cxtcmledly 
laid  down  and  discu.>«ed — first  under  the  three  forms 
of  beauty,  and  afterward  iu  connection  with  each  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  uses  of  beautv  are  found  in  its 
reUtion  to  the  tnae  and  the  good,  and  in  ite  ministration 
to  our  higher  nature. 

A  Th'-iiri/  if  Piiif  Art.  by  Prof  Joseph  Tnrrey,  was 
the  DUtLTuwth  of  Kvtures  delivered  for  a  .series  of  yearn 
ill  the  Ihiiversity  of  \'ermont ;  it  was  published  in 
1  "*74.  It  discu.sses  the  nature  of  beauty  and  .sublimity  ; 
the  relation  of  beauty  to  nature;  the  cultivation  of 
taste  and  the  several  fine  arts.  "The  end  of  all  the 
imaginative  arts  is  to  express  the  truth  of  things  in 
sensible  forms,  and  in  such  a  way  (hat  these  forms,  so 
far  as  art  is  eonccmcd,  have  no  odier  nse  or  purpose 
than  simply  to  serve  as  the  expression  of  tnitli  in  its 
unchanginn  nature."  The  l»eautiful  is  the  tnu-.  reach- 
injf  us,  not  throujrh  our  umlcrstandinp,  but  in  some 
form  of  sense  or  imaxiaation,  being  felt  rather  than 
unden$too<l  by  us.  When  the  object  cannot  be  pre- 
sented as  formally  complete,  but  appeals  to  the  reason 
with  a  force  bevond  the  expression,  it  is  sublime.  Art 
works  under  tne  forms  or  nature,  but  not  in  simjde 
reptitition  of  them.  She  is  possessed  of  lesthetic  ideas, 
which  are  simply  .symlMilizeij  in  these  lban%  and  tO 
these  she  aims  to  give  expression. 
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The  Beautiful  and  the  SMime,  by  John  Steinfort 
Kedtiey,  waa  published  in  1880.  IIo  states  his  purpoee 
to  be  an  effort  to  reach  those  )>u!>iuhite:i  of  sestbetios 
which  miut  have  their  juatificutiun  in  a  ooutriMtiTfl 

Ehiloaophy.  The  diMiuaion  is  divided  into  two  puts: 
amty  as  subjoctive,  and  beauty  as  objective.  This 
work  ia  more  psyi  lioluKi^il  than  it.s  liri'iliHcs-surs,  and 
correspond int'ly  more  cibsi'ure.  The  suliitrtive  Ibn-e 
of  beauty  ia  found  in  the  ideal — in  idoius  wli;  h  are  the 
products  of  the  tninJ.  The  ujtnd  is  occuuied  with  the 
attainable  or  with  the  desirable,  with  the  actual  or 
with  the  ideal{  according  to  the  balance  of  its  own  im- 
I)ul8cs.  Tlic  ideal  is  always  invested  with  a  physical 
iunu.  and  su  becomes  an  object  of  pursuit  The  imagi- 
nation cives  construction  to  the  ideal  under  all  the 
-ymliMl^  of  Ktiso,  and  the  mind  receives  an  evcr- 
r>'iu;w(Ml  deliirht  Iroui  it.  When  one  is  lifted  beyond 
his  familiar  Ideal  into  something;  prcatcr  than  it  and 
un(y  jMurtially  apprehended,  occasion  is  given  for  the 
eniotioii  of  sublimity.  Sublimity'  is  of  two  kinds — 
BMithBBBtieai  and  dyiiaiiucaL  The  moral  ideal  gives 
rise  to  moral  beauty  and  moral  saMtmitv.  Beauty  on 
the  oltjeetlve  side  is  real.  "  Tt  is  a  disjifay  by  tlie  soul 
of  the  univers*^  of  th<'  ])ossible  uuxles  of  soul  lit'e,  the 
infinite  play  of  tlic  l)i\  im'  L-otisi-ioiiMie.s<.  the  efflores- 
enco  in  manifold  idciw  of  the  Divine  Wonl."  This 
objective  bt^auiy  eonstuntly  advances;  as  the  universe 
moves  on,  its  i'unns  are  increaaiocly  complete.  Here, 
too,  the  ideal  is  drawing  near  to  sM  actoali  tho  aetual 
is  approaching  the  ideal 

^  A  later  and  more  Tolmuinoitt  work  is  that  of  Leopold 

Kidlitz,  The  Nature  unil  J^uncit'on  of  Art,  more 
fXjjt'iittlhi  of  Arihitt'i-turr  (ISSl).  Wliile  this  work 
has  its  L-hief  value  as  an  extended  treatise  on  archi- 
tecture, it  discusses  also  the  general  theory  of  art. 
The  cnative  force  which  is  seen  in  natiue  or  in  art  is 
what  ira  term  "beauty."  It  is  immaterial  in  what 
dtreeCion  this  onative  power  is  shown,  whether  in  that 
of  vire  or  of  virtue.  Taste,  the  fwwer  bv  which  we 
di.seerii  this  energy,  is  not  different  from  the  power  hy 
which  we  discern  skill  of  any  kind  or  any  form  of 
mental  activity.  TI»c  magnitude  ut'  the  creative  i'oree 
is  the  magnitude  of  the  beauty.  This  energy  is  pre- 
sented in  art.  in  material  forms,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  beautiful  is  the  admiration  called  ouL  The  ideal, 
which  ia  tJie  object  of  art.  liejj  in  Uw  diraotion  of  nar 
tuie,  and  is  thus  approached  by  imitation. 

In  addition  to  these  distiiK  t  treati.ses  on  beauty  there 
are  single  suggestive  articles  mi  art,  as  one  bv  Emerson, 
or  series  of  articles,  as  the  series  liy  (ieori'e  li.  Calvert. 

The  several  theories  now  otlered  have  so  much  in 
common  that  they  MM-ni  ready  to  unite  in  a  few  gen- 
eral principles.  Beauty  involves  two  elements — a 
creative,  emotional  spirit,  and  a  sensible  form  in  which 
it  finds  expression.  Taste  is  the  power  of  discerning 
this  ooincidenoe.  Art  works  under  the  conditions  of 
nature,  but  is  not  confined  to  nature.  What  any  one 
mind  shall  re(dL'niz<'  as  a  creative,  emotional  work  will 
depend  on  its  cultiv at;Hii  and  on  its  moral  or  .spiritual 
state.  No  mind  will  regard  any  work  as  creative  which 
is  not  in  harmony  with  its  own  constructive  ideas. 
Hence  the  moral  or  spiritual  temper  will  njjeot  the 
immoral  or  sensual  production.  So  far  as  it  is  immoral 
it  will  seem  to  such  a  mind  destructive,  not  construct- 
ive. Men  will  not  aj^ree  in  practical  criticism  in  taste 
till  they  agree  in  their  hues  of  enltivatiun  .and  in  their 
constructive  judgments.  The  severe  unity  of  results 
which  is  sout'ht  for  in  cthies  an'l  a'stlu  tics  is  unphilo- 
sophical,  because  it  can  be  gained  only  in  limitation  of 
the  fikots  voder  consideration.  The  data  are  not  fixed ; 
no  more  oao  the  theories  be  which  expound  them. 

/  .  (J.  B.) 
JKnOLOOY  (Gr.  a\Tin>.nyia.  assignation  of  the  rea- 
son or  e;iu.si>  of  anytliiniri,  in  ten<'ral,  the  science  of 
caus.ation,  mediate  ur  iiunicdiate.  MLMieni  aetiology 
differs  from  the  old  tele<ilogy,  or  d(Ktrine  of  final 
causes,  in  seeking  only  to  determine  the  efficient  causes 
of  obiierved  results  according  to  the  evidence  which 


•wv  be  presented,  and  in  thus  dealing  only  with  what 
atflilBologiit«onlaeoiuidertobe**8eooDdai7  causes." 

(K-o) 

AETOMORPH^  (Gr.  Urit,  an  eagle ,  fiop^,  fatm\ 
a  term  invented  bjr  Hoskp  in  1867  to  designate  a  super- 
family  group  of  oeemospathoos  carinate  oinls,  cquiva- 
Xeai  to  the  R'i))forrs,  Riip'ires^  or  AccrprrRE.s  of  au- 
thors (see  the  latter).  By  this  author  the  AetontorpJur 
are  divided  into  four  families:  I,  Strtgidtr^  owls;  '1. 
Caliutrtiilir,  American  vultures:  Z,GsfiMdidcr^  contain- 
ing the  Old- World  vultnrM  and  aU  other  diurnal  Rap> 
tores,  except,  4,  Gifpogeram'dfc.  Them  four  groups 
are  now  commordy  accepted  as  the  primary  divimoos 
of  Aedpitm,  though  rated  by  many  authors  as  of 
higher  than  family  value.  (k  c.) 

AFGHANISTAN  (since  1875).  It  is  the  misfor- 
S«e  Vol.  I.  Afghans  to  lie  between  two 

p.  'JtM  Am.  jealous  and  junverf  ill  empires,  each  of  whi(  h 
Edin' edf^  suspects  the  other  of  intentions  to  extend 
its  {tower  over  Afghanistan.  In  1877  the 
khan  of  Kelnt  ceded  to  the  Unglisb  Quettah  on  the 
highwav  to  Kandahar.  Sher  Ah.  the  amhr  of  Afghan- 
istan, claimed  Kelat  a.f  a  di  |  ■■!)  lint  an  !  tributarv* 
jiower,  and  resented  tlii.^  traa.-actioii  iw  an  iiKToaeli- 
ment  on  his  rights  and  the  fii-st  step  in  uti  iina.sinii  ul' 
his  dominions.  The  Ku^sians.  who  were  well  intiLtrmed 
of  the  changes  of  feeling  in  Kalud,  and  were  smartiof 
under  their  recent  rebufls  at  Berlin,  sent  in  the  summer 
of  1878  an  embassy  with  a  militaiy  escort,  which  en- 
tered Kabid  Aug.  1 1  th.  Three  days  later  I^ord  Lytton, 
the  governor-general  of  India,^  wrote  au  auto^'^raph 
letter  to  the  amir  announcing  his  purpose  to  de>|.ai<  h 
an  embassy  to  K-tbul  ;  and  Sept.  2l8t  the  embiL-v-y  set 
out,  but  was  refused  leave  to  jiass  through  the  Afghan 
territorj".  Tlie  amir  replied  to  the  letter  of  Lord  l^t- 
ton  Oct.  6th,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Brituh 
offidais  along  the  fiontierf  and  mtimating  his  expectsp 
taoa  of  war.  The  Brttuih  Cabinet,  OetlOth,  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  the  amir,  rh  inaniliiif  tlie  right  to  main- 
tain an  embassy  permanently  at  ]\al>ul.  and  Jiskod  a 
reply  by  Nov.  20th.  As  none  wa-  r.  v  eive  1,  nnlers  were 
sent  for  the  invasion  of  the  country,  and  three  corps 
were  oivanized,  including  34,UOO  soldiers  and  2(Ka00 
camels  tor  transportation.  The  first  corps,  under  Qen. 
Stewart,  was  oraered  to  seize  the  Khyhor  Pass  and 
force  its  way  into  the  Kabul  Valley.  It  opened  the 
war  by  seizing  the  "  impregnable  "  fortress  of  Ali 
Mu.sjid  Nov.  '2'2<\,  the  garrison  having  fleil  in  tlie  nijht 
on  finding  their  guns  silenced  and  their  iiosiiion  almost 
surrounded.  It  then  pressed  on  to  Jalalabail.  whieli  it 
entered  Dec.  20th.  The  second  corps,  under  Gen.  Rob- 
erts, advanced  by  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Kurram, 
and  after  fierce  fiahting^  which  la^ed  the  wbde  of 
Dec.  2d,  drore  baac  the'Afghan  fanea.   Gen.  Roberts 

proceeded  to  fmr  tlu'  mountain-tribes  along  the  line 
(d'  his  advance  to  cuiiir  to  terms,  and  to  co-op*  rate  with 
tlie  first  corps  agaiiu^t  Kalml.  Tiie  third  under 
Gen.  Biddiilph,  set  out  from  Quettah  for  Kandahar, 
crossing  a  countrv  of  waterless  deserts  and  rocky  lulls 
before  It  reached  the  valleys  where  this  irild  region 
ends.  Tliey  encountered  no  remtanoe  until  dose  upon 
the  city,  which  they  entered  .Tan  12,  1S79. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Russian  embassy  had  l>een 
recalled  from  Kal^il,  Dec.  17th,  after  8 her  Ali  had  left 
his  Ciij)ital  1 1  >e<'.  l.Jtli  I  to  take  refuge  in  the  north.  His 
son,  \akul>  Khan,  recently  liberated  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment, had  been  left  in  command  at  Kabul  with 
instructions  to  defend  the  citv.  For  a  time  he  did  so, 
but  when  his  father  died  (Jbek  21at>)  in  tJie  Rosaian 
territor}-,  he  proposed  negotiations.  But,  as  he  made 
a  guarantee  of  his  smx-etision  a  condition  of  peace,  the 
English  resumed  their  advance  from  Jalalabad  April 
ist,  crossed  the  Kabul  River  on  the  10th,  and  advanced 
upon  the  capital.  A  battle  at  Nimla  Baf;h  resulted  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Afghans,  and  the  £nghdi  pwimed  on 
to  Gundamak,  close  upon  Kabtd.  After  some  negoti- 
ations, Yakub  Khan  left  the  capital  May  30th,  and  en- 
tered Gundamak       18th.  A  treaty  was  «giMdM«y 
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JttiVy  ^rlilch  Knirland  secured  an  accession  of  tcrritoiy  [ 
flOthe  Punjab  frontier.  ini'Iudinc  the  Kliyl  ar  and  Pel-  ' 
»ar  xivvsstHs  ami  the  Pishni  valley,  wiili  tlie  right  to 
iniiiiUvvn  a  |v»  rniunent  einl)a«sy  in  Kabul  and  the  ri^ht 
lo  ■  aiWisc  '  the  uinir  with  reference  to  foreign  aftain*. 

lo  nuriviance  of  this  tnaty  Major  Cavagnari  entered 
Ribu  July  24.  1879t  aa  British  ambaamdtH-,  and  on 
AtDi^.  9tb  tbe  Britlali  tnopa  began  to  evacuate  the 
n.\niin\  But  hoffirr  tlli^  cniiii'lclcd  Major  Cava- 
j:iuvri  and  his  suitv  wvrv  iiiupii  ri  .1  in  an  ujirisinir  of  the 
Af\;ViaiiH  in  Kabul,  being  tin-  tliinl  Hritisn  cnvov  thu.s 
slain  in  Kalxd.  The  insurrecliuu  extended  to  llerat, 
vrhu  h  al.-4>  foil  into  the  handa  of  the  war  party.  Yakub 
Kiiati  di']<lurvd  the  occurrence  and  expressed  hia  hope 
of  reBtoring  order,  but  the  English  distrusted  hia  Bin- 
cerity.  They  began  (Sept  27ih)  a  second  advance  upon 
Kabu],  which  (ien.  Roberts  entered  Oct  .12th.  On  the 
•Jstli  hi-  hung  fivr  df  the  urineipal  participants  in  the 
niiirdt  r,  all  of  them  men  of  rank.  Nov.  9tn  he  plaml 
Vakub  Khan  under  arn*t  and  sent  him  as  a  state 
pris(Mier  to  Peshawar.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Afghans 
xalliedfiir  the  defence  of  thiiHr  nationality,  and  although 
0«ii.  Roberta  inflicted  a  severe  repolae  on  them  Dec 
14th,  they  continued  to  inither  in  irnat  force  around  the 
capital.  He  therefore  evacuated  Kabul  Dec.  17th,  and 
withdrew  his  trooj>s  to  the  fortified  camp  of  Shcrpur. 
Here  he  w:ia  attacked  fnim  three  sides  Dec.  L-^;',l,  lint 
inflicted  such  a  defeat  that  he  was  able  to  n'.'^imie  pos- 
8«i»sion  of  Kabul  and  its  castle,  the  Bala  Hi.si<ar,  I>e& 
28th,  while  waiting  for  reinforcements  Quiet  was 
restored  and  amnesty  proclaimed  Jan.  4,  to  all 

but  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  But  the  OhUiai 
tribe  and  the  other  supnorters  of  Yakub  Khan's  author^ 
ity  rallied  at  Charni,  Ix'tween  Kalml  and  Kandahar, 
an)und  the  infant  s<»n  of  the  depuM-d  aniir,  niiiiiT  the 
leadership  of  Mnhammed  Jan,  wlio  prurLiinK  i  a  holy 
war.  The  British  forces  from  Kandahar  marched  ujkmi 
thdr  stronghold,  and  occupied  it  after  one  of  the 
■ewwt  bttttles  of  the  war,  thus  breaking  the  last 
onaniied  reaiBtanoe  to  tb«r  authority  in  Weetem 
Afghanistan.  In  a  nroclamation  of  Jan.  IR.  18S0,  it 
was  announced  that  tlie  prnvincc  of  Kandahar  vrns  to 
be  ^<  paratt  d  from  the  r<>t  ni'  (he  countn'  and  erected 
into  an  independent  state  under  a  waly  i<>r  prince)  of 
its  own  \^na,  April  3d,  Slier  Ali  wa.s  ajjpoiDied  t<>  this 
office.  This  was  no  leaa  offensive  to  the  southern  tribes 
than  to  the  nontlieni  Afghani,  ftom  whom  they  wen 
niidered. 

_  The  April  deBtiona  in  England  transferred  the  Eng- 
lish (lOvenUMat  to  the  Lilx-ral?,  who  had  dennimc-cd 
Ixnl  Beaconsfield's  attempt  to  secure  "a  scientific 
fri^ntier  "  for  India  by  the  inva.sion  of  Afghanistan. 
It  now  remained  to  find  a  dijrnified  mode  of  retiring 
from  the  country.  Abd  ur-Ilahman  Khan  (son  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  amir  Boat  Mohammed),  hitherto  a 
Rusnan  penrioner,  oflfered  hhnflelf  early  in  May  as  an 
amir  who  would  govern  the  country  in  ac-cordance  with 
British  pretensions.  He  aln-aily  had  Ix-en  accepted  as 
amir  in  the  province  of  Badakhnhan.  On  the  '21\.h  the 
Hritish  offered  him  the  amin^liip,  and  June  liUh  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Kabul  with  the  troops  in  his  service. 
On  the  22d  of  July  a  durbar  wa.s  held  at  Kabul,  in 
whidh  hewna  recognized  as  amir  by  the  English,  and 
reoMved  nromiaes  of  fealty  from  the  ohieftaina  and  sir- 
dars of  the  capital  and  its  neighborfaood,^iMlllding  the 
pnrti.^aas  of  Yakub  Khan.  In  the  mean  time,  the  £Qg^ 
li^h  l>etrari  the  evacjiiatiun  of  Kabul. 

While  tlie>e  arraiiL-eiiii'iit.-,  were  in  progress  the  war- 
party  under  Ayub  Khan,  brnthrr  uf  i'akub  Khan,  were 
a«lvancing  from  Herat  ufxin  Kandahar,  in  wIkij^j  neigh- 
borhood they  inflicted  a  totsti  defwit  npun  the  British 
forces  under  Grcn.  Burrow,  July  lidth.  The  Briti.sh 
left  13.00  of  their  munber  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
field,  and  f^Il  bade  npon  the  city,  which  was  in  danger 
of  eapturu.  On  Aug.  1th.  Gen.  Roberts  1<  Kabul  to 
come  to  their  n:lief  with  1(),(k«)  men ;  on  the  ;k>ih  he 
entere<l  the  city  atier  a  man  h  ut  .^urpri.sing  sj^cimI  and 
endonocci  on  the  Ist  of  September  ne  inflioted  a  de- 


cisive rlefcat  on  Ayub  Khan,  captiuring  all  his  cannon 
and  dispersing  his  army.  Alt<T  this  effurt.s  wen'  made 
in  Knglatnl  to  .soi  urc  the  retention  of  Kandahar  as  a 
piaee  of  military  and  eommerciid  importance;  but  the 
(iladstone  ministr}'  refused  to  li!>tcn  to  the  proposal, 
and  yielded  to  the  amir's  urk'cncy  ftr  liw  reaturation 
of  Kandahar  to  ite  former  position  as  a  paitof  A^han- 
tstan.  On  the  16di  of  April,  issi,  it  was  evacuated, 
and  the  troops  of  the  amir  entered.  Soon  after  the 
eomplete  evacuation  of  the  <<Minlr\'  wa.s  etleete<l. 

.\>iil»  Khan,  having  rallied  h'^  I'.-r  e.s  with  llu.s«ian 
help,  intlieted  a  defeat  un  the  amir  s  trooi^ia  at  Kanda- 
har Julv  27th,  and  t(x4  {Missession  of  the  cit^.  But 
Al>d  ur  Kahtnan  himself  advanced  upon  the  city  with 
hie  aruiv,  utterly  defeated  the  preteiiuer,  and  Oct  13th 
took  Herat  it«el£  Ajrub  Khan  fled  to  renia,  and  the 
war  ended. 

The  "beientlfic  frontier"  SLHure<l  to  the  EtiL-lish  by 
the  treaty  of  Gnndamak  wa.s  abaniloncd,  and  the  ooiir 
reigns  ()\er  a  enuntry  of  tiie  (*ame  e.xtent  a."  thatg0V» 
erned  by  bis  grandfather  and  his  imcle.      (R.  ii.  T. ) 

AFRIOA.  So  great  has  been  the  progress  of  ait- 
Bee  Vol.  I.  oovery  m  Africa  during  the  decade  endiiw 
p.  m  Ain!  with  1882,  through  the  combined  efforts  <» 
^Mf^a^y*  Kovemnieiit  exneditions,  si^icntific  parties, 
and  private  exitlorere.  that  there  have  been 
ill  that  time  nmre  imjiortant  aiMitii^ns  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  ilu-  eonlmetit  than  in  the  whole  eourae 
of  any  previoii.s  (  eniurv.  Fkjuatorial  Africa  him  l>een 
several  times  travenied  from  sea  to  »L"d ;  great  water- 
basins  have  been  diaooverad,  and  their  iiaflttiow  «»• 
eorately  defined;  impaitaiit  rivers  have  been  txMad 
fiom  meir  sonrees  to  thor  months ;  and  peoplea  dweDf 
ing  in  regions  yielding  products  proniis^inj,'  a  rich  OOIBp 
men-e  in  the  future  have  for  the  first  time  b<  en  made 
known  to  (he  world.  Thes*.'  substantial  faets  have  led 
to  the  Ibrmation  of  several  Ixxlies  to  promote  the  civil- 
isation of  the  entire  c«jntinent  by  practical  meana,  and 
the  year  1883  marks  the  beginning  of  schemca  of  col- 
onization which  promise  ere  long  to  put  the  variooe 
tribea  and  jMwpka  4^  the  interior  mto  peaoeiul  oommu- 
nication  with  each  other  in  order  to  farther  an  equitable 
system  of  inter-tradc. 

Minor  Exjylnrerit. — Tn  glancing  over  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  la.st  ten  ^-ears  bv  tra\i  liers  nf  all  naiion- 
alities  the  investigator  is  struck  hy  the  large  number  of 
•IINranta  for  geographical  standing  who  figure  in  the 
peno(Uea]B  devoted  to  exDlomtion.  They  start  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  well  equipped,  but  from  a  varietsr 
of  causes  rarely  penetrate  beyond  the  safe  trading-posta, 
and  return  tefling  little  that  should  be  recorded  here. 
It  suffices  to  mark  those  explorations  whieh  have  had, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  an  important  intluence  in 
determining  the  future  of  the  continent. 

BaJeer  Jhcha's  Kcjtedition.—Sir  Samuel  White  Ba- 
ker'a  ezpediUon  was  equipped  in  18C9  by  the  khedive 
of  Egypt,  at  the  request  or  the  prince  of  Walea,  to  aop- 
press  the  dave-trade,  and  was  the  most  important  move- 
ment ever  made  in  t  hat  direction.  His  tinnan,  dated 
April  I,  lH()y.  constituted  him  pacha  and  governor  of 
Central  Afriea  for  fiair  vears.  lie  was  roiuniaiided  to 
annex  the  countries  he  should  visit ;  to  introduec  a  sys- 
tem of  regular  commerce ;  to  open  to  naviiraf  ion  t  he  ereat 
lakes  alwut  the  equator ;  to  establish  a  chain  of  militaiy 
stations  and  commercial  depots  at  intervals  of  three  daye 
'march  throoghont  Central  Africa,  with  GoDdokoio  •■ 
the  base  of  operations.  To  him  was  committed  ab- 
solute power  —  evi  ii  that  of  death  —  over  all  his  fol- 
lowers. The  exjiedition.  i>rovided  with  six  steel  .Mcam- 
ers  built  in  M-etions.  i'Hui  native  troops,  including  cav- 
alry* and  artillerj',  mountain-howitzers,  repeating  rifles, 
ana  a  vast  assortment  of  goods  i'or  tradmg  purposes, 
arrived  at  Khartoum  in  Jan.,  1870.  At  the  eajntnl  of 
the  Soudan  hia  endeavor  to  suppress  the  sla\  e  trade  was 
met  with  every  form  of  open  and  secret  hoatili^,  and 
was  regarded  with  the  greater  disfavor  as  this  pnmnoe 
vra»  to  bear  the  main  burden  of  the  expenses,  which  were 
^  very  large.   Baker  and  hia  I'orce  started  for  Qondokoro 
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JMil  8,  1 870,  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  ascending  the 
White  ^Ue.  On  re»chinff  the  Bahr  Giraffe,  he  iound 
thjl  ohMoel  lost  in  t)io  driftlBg  vesetatinn,  or  tudd. 
Hia  progress  through  these  natuni  obstructions  was 
very  dow.  A  channel  had  to  be  cut  through  the  dense 
mass  with  sharpiiitMl  swunls.  The  men  were  bcwt  hy 
ever>'  .sjni  ieH  of  trupital  insert,  .iini  elephantH,  lions. 
hipiMJiMjtitiiii,  antl  enx"o(Jilct>  wt  rr  ntnont:  the  danircrs 
threatenini;  them  in  these  "linmhlt^  treelcsai  Hwauiixi 
iafested  with  monaHoM."  Th.  mortality  amoDg  the 
raea  wm  bum,  ana  it  waa  feared,  while  his  transports 
were  oonfineo  to  these  mahma-breedine  shallows,  that 
the  isrrand  enterprise  might  entirely  fiiil  before  reaching 
the  ultimate  l).'iw  of  oncnitions.  l-'or  davH  nroLTess  was 
made  <ni]\  suiiif  liun(Jre<ls  of  vanls  thruiiK'ti  tlic  .<ni/il. 
Many  of  the  vessels  wert!  laden  with  heavy  niai  liitien . 
ji^i  tiiinal  steamers,  and  the  sup]plies  neecK-^ir.'  to  nour- 
ish the  command.  Slave-lraderH  were  encountered  on 
this  potion  of  the  journey,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  be- 
gan to  ezerctae  bis  sweeping  authority  as  Tioeiojof  the 
region  in  an  exemplary  ana  salntarr  manner,  lie  de- 
tei-led  the  ^ruvenior  of  FaMlKnla  in  nis  own  eanip  in  the 
aet  of  kiiliia|i]iiiiL'  a  larire  number  ol'  slaves,  the  latter 
.•iiifferitiLr  tlir  um-^t  brut;il  treatment.  Uaker's  <ie*'rip- 
tioii  I  if  tlii.s  horror  is  a  fair  sample  of  hiBex])erienLva  dnr- 
inir  tile  years  he  povomed  the  equatorial  ti  i  ritorv.  He 
says :  "  Many  of  the  women  were  aeoured  to  eacn  other 
hv  ropes  passed  from  neck  to  iMok.  A  crowd  of  jwoof 
mildren,  itieluding  infants,  squatted  among  the  masa, 
and  kept  a  profound  silence,  and  regarded  me  with 
prrjfound  curiosity.  Ilavinir  sent  for  my  note  liook,  T 
divided  the  slave.x  into  classt'S.  and  wunted  them  ah 
follows;  '  ( 'oiii-ealni  in  Iwiats  we  have  (li.s<'overtHl,  71  ; 
those  on  shore,  jiuunied  \>\  sentries,  ,s4;  total,  155,  in- 
cluding 65  girls  and  wiiiiii-n.  sii  <  hildren,  and  10  men.' 
The  irovemor  of  Faschodo,  whom  I  had  thus  detected 
in  this  act  of  kidnapping,  was  the  person  who  a  few 
weeks  before  had  assureo  me  that  the  slave-trade  was 
suppressed  and  that  the  traders  could  not  ttass  his  stn- 
ti«m  at  KiLsi  hoda.  The  real  fart  w  ;is  lliut  this  excellent 
example  of  the  Soudan  ini\de  a  coiim(|<  nilile  fortune  by 
levying  a  toll  upon  everj'  slave  that  the  tnniei-s"  boats 
brought  down  the  river ;  this  ho  put  into  his  own  pock- 
et." After  remaining  two  niontns  in  the  Nile  obetnic- 
taons,  the  cbamiel  oi  the  White  Nile  was  at  last  dis^ 
oovered,  hot  it  was  fbond  njBoessafjr  to  build  a  dam  to 
float  the  fleet  again  in  naviirahle  waters.  Tlie  entire 
fon-e  was  put  to  work  TOtistructimr  luscines  for  this  pur- 
pose. Coni-siu'ks  tilled  with  sanil  witi-  likewise  em- 
ployed in  building  the  barrier,  even  while  tiie  W(»rkinjr- 
parties,  the  small  bui)t«,  and  the  tniiisiK>rt»f  were  attacke<l 
by  ftirious  hippopotami.  .Meanwhile,  scuny  and  dyn- 
nOtaey  broke  out  among  the  tn)o|K«.  This  part  of  the 
now  eelebrated  atlempit  of  Sir  SmouoI  Bakier  to  eany 
cirilintion  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  n,  in  all  of  its 
a.siK'cts.  one  of  the  most  ^'nijdiic  and  uni<)ue  ehaj)ters 
in  tnivcl  ever  written,  and  ts  fully  detailed  in  his  /*■ 
iii'ii/iii  I1S7.')|.  K'.i  rv  kill'!  (■!  African  came  was  vis- 
ible— from  herds  of  i  ]epiiant.s  numbering  as  hi^h  as 
seventy,  to  lions  and  antelopes  and  numerous  8|KK-ie8 
of  biros.  The  dam  provtHl  a  complete  success,  and  the 
fleet  finally  arrived  at  (Joiidokoro,  April  1.%  I87t).  a 
distance  of  14<)9  miles  from  Khartoum,  having  sailed 
thronch  what  had  every  apiicarancc  of  being  an  aban- 
donc'l  cciimiry.  They  received  a  moros<'  irrcetiiit'  from_ 
the  natives.  Baker's  next  important  steji  was  to  annex 
the  country  in  the  name  of  tlie  khedive.  This  he  did 
with  appnipriate  eereiiiuiiies,  issuing  a  proclamation  to 
h'\s  followers  that  no  person  .should  (^orin  other  waj's 
destroy  any  tamarind  or  oil  tree  under  anr  pretext  what- 
ever, nor  imonld  any  tree  whatsoever  be  lumaffed  within 
a  distance  of  :M)00  paces  irom  the  camp.  No  person 
should  trade  in  iron'  or  accept  ivory  as  a  prewnt  or  in 
exi-lr,iiit:e  ;  neitlier  shniiM  an>  i>erstin  shoot  elepli mis 
or  eau.s4' tliem  to  be  slmt,  all  ivory  U'intr  the  projierty 
of  His  Hiv'linesH  the  khedive.  No  jicrson  should  pur- 
dufle  or  receive  sUves  as  preuents  or  in  exchange. 
OlfisnoM  against  this  code  wen  punishable  at  the  wQI 


of  Baker  Pacha.  He  soon  became  involved  in  troubka 
with  the  warlike  Bari,  this  tribe  having  refused  submie- 
rion,  and  a  declaration  war  enned,  in  which  Baker 
specially  forbade  the  capture  of  women  or  children  of 
either  sex,  "and  any  officer  or  soldier  dtsobeyiDg  this 
onier  will  suffer  deatli  "  Open  war  commenced  on 
June  Ith,  and  hostile  i  iirminters  l)e<'amc  i're<|Uent.  A 
few  days  afterwards  tin  re  a]i|K  ared  Abou  Sa<H>d,  the 
greatest  slave-trader  of  Central  Africa  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  Agad  &  Co.,  situated  at  Khar- 
toum. From  tint  to  la8t|  Bkker  legarded  him  as  a 
scoundrel,  and  the  narrative  shows  that  this  cunning 
trader,  with  a  larpe  force  at  hia  luick.  did  all  in  his 
power  to  thwart  the  purpose's  of  the  ex|M<liiion. 
Maker's  subsei|iient  <i|i<:'rations  in  the  vicinity  of  (Jon- 
dokoro  were  full  of  danuer  to  him.self,  Lady  Baker,  ami 
the  (  (mimand.  He  lost  many  men  from  ravenous  crot- 
odilcs.  The  Hari  continually  harassed  the  camp  and 
killed  his  seiitriis,  nearly  ever^  night  devising  lOBe 
new  method  of  sudden  and  wiljr  attiu-k.  Baker  waa 
compelled  to  buBd  a  firtt  to  protect  his  position,  and  set 
out  upon  a  n^irular  eanipaipn  at'aiii.st  the  Bari;  but 
tinaliy,  after  var>  inL' vicissitudes,  beconi|uen'd  the  stul>- 
l)orn  trilK'  and  accustomed  liis  llLX  jitian  .suMirrs  t..  tlie 
tiK'tics  of  these  cuiminx  barbarian  warriors  1  'unnj:  its 
{)rugress  he  captured  abundant  supplier.  Hut  the  Brit- 
ish oommandcr  found  that  his  greatest  difficulty  was 
among  hia  own  officers  and  men,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why>  as  Mohammedans,  tbd^  should  not  be  ^r- 
mitted  to  capture  women  and  children  as  lawful  prizes 
<d' warfare.  This  pave  rts<'  to  i.'ri  at  disaffei-f  ion.  which 
continueii  llirnUiiliniil  liis  stay  in  (Vntral  Africa.  The 
H/ldiers.  KL'yj>tiaii  and  black,  likewi.s*'  cliafctl  under  tlie 
.stringent  discipline  enforced  by  a  Christian  couuuundcr. 
and  Baker  denounces  their  conduct  a.s  diegiacefid.  ' '  I 
have  seen  them,"  he  says,  "in  the  prcsonoe^of  the 
enemy  rush  into  a  village  and  a>mmence  indiscriminate 
pillage,  the  officers  mingled  with  the  men  in  a  nice  for 
)>hinder. ' '  Baker  was  soon  confronted  with  an  organixed 
mutiny  led  by  his  next  sulKmlinate.  Haouf  lii»y,  who 
announced  his  intention  to  abandon  llie  expedition  and 
return  to  Khartoum  with  bis  fellow-<-onspirafoni.  Ba- 
ker met  the  situation  prum|>tly  by  ordering  an  advance 
into  the  enemy's  oountr}',  and  made  a  aes4.-ent  on  a 
cluster  of  villa^  in  the  Begiaf  oountty,  where  he 
found  plenty  of^ com  for  his  uready  half-starved  com- 
mand. In  Nov..  1S71,  Baker's  available  force  was 
reduced  from  IdtX)  to  a  little  over  (UK)  by  despatching 
to  Kbartuiini  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors,  women  and 
children,  innidieriiii:  Hhhi  .souls.  Als>u  SaiM«d  had 
gained  his  point,  and  the  expedition  was  paraly/.cd. 
Baker  soon  atlerwards  took  up  nis  man  b  into  the  south- 
ca.stcm  countiy,  adranoing  to  I>obor^  through  nbean,'- 
tifulandjpietnnimweonntCT^  Here  be  beUevetn  peat 
eommeroial  dty  will  be  hm ft,  and  will  become  the  cap- 
ital  of  Central  Africa,  wbii  !i  will  develoj>ed  by  coiu- 
nu'rec?  on  the  ei|uatori:d  lakes.  cTuploying  steamers. 
In  Mareli.  IsTJ,  he  arrived  at  Fatiko,  where  he  hitmu 
encountered  the  peniistont  eimnint;,  oj»position,  ami 
treachcr>'  of  Abou  Saoo<l.  Here  Baker  gave  to  the 
natives  a  semblance  of  a  government,  and  punished 
those  who  acted  contniry  to  his  authority.  On  the 
2.')th  of  April,  Baker  and  his  command  reached  the 
capital  of  iJnyoro,  the  town  of  Ma«ndi.  He  imme- 
diately sought  the  kim:.  Kabtta  Rega,  "  an  unmannerly 
younir  lout,"  whom  be  found  suspicious  and  war>-.  Soon 
afti  rward  Uaker  made  him  i>res<'nts  of  ereat  variety  in 
exchange  for  ivory,  which  the  kiiiL'  was  in  the  habit  of 
scndinjir  to  M'T'^,  the  poweri'ul  kiiik'  of  Uganda,  on 
the  Viototia  Nyansa,  and  which  ultimately  found  its 
way  to  Zaniibar.  While  at  Masindi  the  most  notable 
eventof  the  expedition  (x-curred.  Tlic  natives  suddenly 
rose  and  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  Raker's  men,  who 
narrowly  e.s(  a)ied  beiuL'  utterly  anniliilated.  Tin-  Ki^'vp- 
tian  tHMPjis  hnally  won  the  day.  and  .^lasiIldi  was  com- 
pletely <le,siroyed.  In  this  etii;ak'i  iiirri[  Hiiker's  devoted 
fteiBoiial  attache,  Monaoor,  and  other  valuable  men  were 
After  s  severe  fightinf  mardii  Baker  and  lib 
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arrived  at  Kowecra,  on  the  Victoria  Nile, 
only  to  find  eveiytliinic  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  here 
thiMt  Baker  learned  tliat  an  attempt  had  been  made, 

thmwjjh  the  iiKii  liinations  of  Abou  Sawwl,  to  poisoti 
him  and  his  nit  ti,  ami  that  this  villain  hud  uftually 
plantied  tli.-  iiiurk  at  Masiiidi.  Baker  h  turtlu  r  sitay 
in  (Jentral  Africa  was  uiarked  by  nuuieruus  and  dru- 
natie  uiddants,  bat  thruughoat  nis  supremacy'  he  was 
Men  in  Us  tsthoriijr,  fireqoently  making  use  ot  flogging 
aa  a  wtiolcaome  diaapline;  and  on  Jan.  1, 18T3,  he  mm 
ahh>  to  s;iy.  *'  Thank  (lod,  we  find  peace  in  the  oountiy, 
with  fvcr>'  prosoect  of  prosp^'rity !"  He  wion  nfter- 
wanl  starte*!  on  liis  return  VDvave,  and  nai  licd  Khar- 
toum June  2y,  l.*<"3,  and  inunediatt  ly  s<'t  mU  for  Cairo, 
where  he  re<  eived  numerous  marks  <>f  honor  from  the 
khedive.  The  resulla  of  the  exp«nlition  were  of  imme- 
diate and  great  importance  to  the  future  of  Central 
Africa.  Abou  Saood  was  sabaeqoentJIy  remored  to 
Cairo  in  chain.*),  and  although  he  was  aftirwards  re- 
leas«.'<l,  Baker's  sim  cvsnr,  (  ol.  (Jonlon,  «  :d)le  to 
rmuilcniet  hiH  maliijn  ixtwer  in  the  eijuutnrud  ret'ion. 
Tlie  geographical  results  were  the  acc  urate  survey  of 
the  region  hv  Lieut.  Julian  Biiker.  K.  N. ,  and  the 
Statement  of  Sir  Samuel  that  I^uke  Tanganyika  vi  con- 
nected with  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  a  channel  Geog- 
raphers, however,  have  not  yet  acoej>ted  this  as  the 
faet,  Tlie  occupation  of  the  ecjuatonal  provinces  wa« 
continued  by  the  khedive,  who  appointci  Col.  (jonlon 
to  the  command. 

Lieut.  Ciimerous  Erinflitlim. — Lieut.  Vemey  I*. 
Cameron's  expedition  wa.s  fitted  out  at  the  ex|>ense  of 
the  Royal  nengraphical  Society,  and  liad  for  it*  ob- 
ject a  further  exploration  (^thllt  rc'.Mon  in  which  Dr. 
LinngatoDe  had  mtiOk  Vn/fO^yem  of  his  life.  Cam- 
eron arrived  at  Zannbar  in  January,  187.1,  accompa- 
nied by  TV.  Dillon,  his  fonncr  Tiirssinate  in  the  myal 
navy.  Tlie  object  of  his  luissinti  wa.^  annonnred  to  In- 
to abtilinh  thi-  .^luve-trade  and  cross  Alrii-a  fmin  to 
aeiL  lli;»  outfit  and  followers  in  leaving  Bagauioya 
were  not  of  S  character  to  give  a.s.surance  that  he  would 
CTcr  perfimn  the  feat  of  Grossing  the  continent.  He 
had  thirty  men  aa  soldiers,  senraim,  and  donkey-ridery, 
•ad  a  few  inore  were  engaged  aa  porters  In  February 
the  party  ptnick  inland,  antl  reached  Kikoka  without 
notahle  incident.  Cauicniii  wxs  at  tinn  s  on  tlic  rcgidar 
caravan-route  to  Uiiji,  distant  al>out  '.Mi  miles  from  the 
i-^KUft.  He  puBheti  on,  Insin;:  men  by  death  and  tle.>M'r- 
tioo,  and  sanering  the  u.-^ual  drawbacks  incident  to  this 
regtoo,  nntO  he  urive<l  at  Unyanycmbe  in  Au^ist, 
1873i.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  expedition 
was  oeariy  broken  np,  owing  to  a  matiny  among  the 
AdEsri  whom  Cameron  had  employed  at  Zanzibar.  Hut 
the  disturbance  wa."*  jiminptlv  nuclled.  Fever  and  de- 
sertion now  ]ilaycd  liavoc  with  hi.s  span?c  followitii:,  and 
Bombay,  the  celclmited  native  of  Zanzibar  who  had 
been  Wfttl  S|mIm  and  (>raTit.  and  wuii  subsequently  with 
Stanley,  was  generally  dnmk.  Lieut.  Cameron  him- 
self suffered  terribly  with  the  fever,  becoming  blind  and 
helpless.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  commander  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Jacob  Wainwright,  Livingstone's 
Vhi1\  v.  rv.iut  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Living.stone. 
Shonly  al'tinvard  Cameron  lost  his  licst  friend  and 
xs>Mj<  iate  n  ilun.  who  sui"cimil>cd  to  the  climate.  On 
the  l^th  ot  Fi  lmiary  following  he  sighted  the  shorea 
of  Tanganyika,  nearly  .si.xteen  yeara  after  the  diseoveiy 
of  the  lake  iw  Burton.  Recuperating  at  Uj^i*  Cam- 
eron, with  adoitiona!  men  and  supplies,  made  a  Ixrief 
dm-cnt  of  the  eoiwt;  crossed  Tanuranyika  Ijake  in  lati- 
tude .'>'*  .It)'  south,  and  set  out  on  his  im|K>rtant  jonmey 
acruKS  the  continent — a  feat  not  then  iKTfi'riiii  d  in 
these  low  latitudes.  Before  reat-hing  the  western 
ihon  he  saw  many  gorilhis,  but  w.is  unable  to  8htx>t 
thai.  In  his  narrative  he  gives  excellent  dcscrip- 
Ciona  of  the  native  peculiarities  and  of  the  ooontrv  bo 
fnrers<-d.  Arriving  at  Ruanda,  to  the  westward  of 
LaLe  TuMgan3nka,  in  May,  1874,  he  found  it  to  be  a 
considerable  town,  the  capital  of  Waeuhna.  It  is  situ- 
ated oo  a  fertile  plain,  aUuvial  in  character,  extending  , 


from  the  mountains  of  Ugoma  to  the  river  Lnkwga, 
interseeted  hf  mmJkt  atieams  flowing  into  Lake  Tan- 
gan.rika.   At  this  point  the  thermometer  registered 

1.51°  in  the  shade,  and  the  march  through  ".stinking, 
fetid  iimd  was  most  trviiiL'.  Tiie  advance  was  like- 
wise liaiiijicri  il  li\  the  iHTViius  nri*itnitiun  of  the  men. 
who  had  indulged  in  e.viv.ssive  drinking  at  Ujiji — a  cus- 
tom fiUal  in  the  eauatorial  regions.  M^kit4i  wan  the 
next  important  Bcttlement  reached.  This  town  lies  in 
a  broad,  deep  valley  drained  by  the  Ka^a,  an  affluent 
of  Lnkuga,  tlie  pmspect  Ijcing  ver>-  beautiful.  There 
were  many  fields  of  niataroa  and  ea.«»«ava,  eontnuiling 
wiili  tin  sun-dried  gniss;  tiny  hamlets  of  thatched 
huts  clustering  at  the  feet  of  gn:>vc»  of  pine  trees,  with 
wreaths  of  jmle  blue  smoke  curiing  up  from  the  fires, 
and  in  the  loreground  a  line  of  heavy  vegetation  along 
the  Kaca.  Cameron  tlun  pu.slie<l  (jii  to  Kwamntni- 
Kasear  nve  uarehea  off.  The  route  lay  thruugh  u  rich 
country  iratered  by  nvmerous  streams.  Some  of  them 
were  so  wide  and  deep  that  it  was  ncccf«ar\"  to  throw  a 
rope  of  creepers  acatss  to  prevent  their  being  swei)t 
away.  These  sin  anis  wen  j  .irticularly  beautiful,  csih-- 
eially  the  Lugungwa  a  short  way  below  the  ford,  where 
it  had  a  channel  fully  fifly  feet  deep  in  the  soft  Band« 
stone.  The  hills  along  which  the  party  marched  now 
joined  the  Ugomo.  having  hitherto  been  separated  by 
the  valley  of  the  Lugtimba.  Tracks  of  all  kinds  of 
large  game  except  those  of  giraffes  were  verj'  niimcr- 
oiLs.  Buffalo  were  abundant.  Along  this  region  tin 
mpatu  tree  fiouri-shes ;  it  is  often  .W  feet  in  ciR-umfer- 
ence  and  rises  to  100  feet  before  spreading  its  branches. 
Here  native  perfumed  oil  is  obtained  from  this  tree, 
and  the  trunk  is  used  in  manufacturing  native  imple- 
ments andidob  for  fetksh-wotahip.  To  Pakhfindi  the 
road  lay  across  a  ftirly  lend  oountr%%  partly  jungle  and 
jiartly  clearing,  and  over  one  sandy  jilaiii  with  niiin\- 
|iaiins,  On  the  12'Jd  of  .liine,  Caiiicron  adviinccd 
tliroULrh  a  hilly  ami  divcrsitic<l  co\niiry  watered  liy  a 
few  streams — some  working  to  the  KuLtomba,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  northwatd,  and  others  flowing  away 
to  the  Lukuga— arriving  at  Kwa86r6.  At  this  settle- 
ment were  three  small  foundries,  showing  proficiency 
in  the  mechanic  arts.  Passing  on  through  Xlbiya,  Cam- 
enm  found  the  people  different  from  their  neighbors  in 
habit.  Their  practice  of  eliipping  all  tlieir  teeth  to 
points  gives  them  the  apjiearance  of  wild  beasts,  and 
their  head-dresses  arc  cunous  and  hideous.  Tattooing 
is  common  among  both  sexes :  cre,seent8.  Maltese  crosses, 
and  a  trcUisworic  of  deep  cuts  over  the  body  are  the 
favorite  marks.  Crossing  the  Luwika,  Cameron  found 
it  aoonsidenible  stream,  falling  into  the  Lukuga,  which 
had  In'en  triced  to  it.s  c<infliience  with  the  Loalaba. 
3Iarhiii'.r  westward,  he  pas.sed  through  a  well-wateretl 
valley,  and  then  liegan  tlie  as  eiit  nl'  ihe  mountains 
of  Bamlx>rre.  He  caniiK|il  at  Koana  Miua,  looking 
down  into  enormous  gullies  and  ravines,  where  sun- 
light never  falls  and  breezes  never  stir.  Trees  fea- 
t(H)ned  with  magnificent  creepen,  and  rising  from  the 
depths  to  a  height  of  300  fisett  are  among  the  sights  in 
this  strange  land.  Reaching  the  Mayuema  people  at 
Mo<5nd  Bogga,  he  fouml  them  the  most  juiUlii  peo- 
ple in  Afnca.  and  endowetl  with  many  t:uo.l  .niali- 
ties,  "  altlioULrh  the  most  filthy  eannilMd.s."  Not  only 
do  thc^'  eat  the  bodies  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  but 
also  of  people  who  die  of  discnao.  They  prepare  the 
oorpees  oy  leaving  them  in  ronnitig  water  notil  thev  an 
neariy  nntrid,  and  then  devour  tnem  without  ooolcing. 

They  alsei  eat  all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  flieir  odor  is  very 
foul  and  rexoltint'.  'Jlie  explorer  reached  the  I.iiaina, 
an  important  affluent  of  the  Lualaba.  in  July.  This 
river  nses  in  the  mountains  skirting  the  western  shores 
of  Tanganyika.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-launchesL 
Camenm  found  all  the  streams  in  this  region  full  of 
hippopotami.  Immense  forest-fires,  producing  rain- 
falls, were  als<i  a^  marked  feature.  In  crossmg  the 
Lulindi  (.July  18),  it  was  necessarv  to  hang  a  cleverly 
constnieted  stisjiension  bridge,  hour  larire  cables  of 
civepers  were  fastened  to  the  trunks  of  trees — one  pair 
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about  four  feet  Libber  ihau  ihe  other -and  to  these 
were  so-iiml  other  creejiers  truin  the  tups  of  the  luft- 
ietil  trees  on  each  side  of  (he  htreuiu,  wiiili'  hcirizontal 

Eju  prevented  the  bridice  from  swaying.  Sticks  were 
d  aeroBs  the  lower  pair  of  cables  to  ium  a  roaiiwas . 
The  structure  whan  Inulicd  novd  aad  ctln  iinc, 
and  fotmed  ft  new  expedieot  iu  Afrioaa  Havel  The 
command  was  now  well  on  its  way  towards  Nyangwe, 
threatened  ^'niirtinie.s  by  t)n'  natives,  owin.ir  to  the 
abuses  of  Arab  Lradi  rs.  liills  yieldinE;  iron  ore  were 
parsed.  Canicroti  did  not  «aii  t'<«r  \u>  cniiiniand  to 
march  to  ^>yaugwd,  but,  launeiiing  liis  Ixtat  on  the  Lu- 
alabft,aniTed  at  Nyau>rwe  in  August.  1874,  his  expedi- 
tion arriving  afterwards.  This  poiut  has  been  ehoscn  by 
the  Zanzibar  traders  as  a  permanent  settlement  on  the 
Lualaba.  Here  Dr.  Livingstone  bad  resided  daring 
hia  explorations  first  made  known  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
(,'aniLToii  alsn  fmuid  tliat  the  Ltialaba  to  tlic  we.stward 
oi'  Nyatiiiwe  n^eived  three  large  riven-  from  the  tiorth- 
wanl — the  Lilwa.  Lindi,  and  Ix)Wu.  The  hint  he  b«'- 
lieved  to  be  the  Welle  of  Dr.  Sebweinfurth,  beeausc  it  1 
was  reported  to  be  a^i  large  as  the  Lualaba  at  Nyangw6, 
and  to  be  fed  by  two  important  affluenta— one  mm  the 
eaat,  the  other  6roiii  the  west.  The  levels  Cameron 
obtained  at  Nyangw^  concluaiyely  proved  that  the 
Lualaba  could  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Nile  system,  the  river  at  Nvangw^  IxiiiL'  luwcr  than 
the  Nile  at  Goudokoro.  "The  volume  uf  water  pa.ss- 
ing  Nyangwe  in  the  dry  season  i.s  five  tiuie.s  tliut  |>ajs-.- 
ing  Gondokoro  on  the  Nile.  '  This  great  stream  (the 
Lualaba),  says  Cameron,  must  be  one  of  the  hcad- 
WHtam  of  the  Congo.  Stanley  afterwards  completely 
proved  the  troth  of  this  assertion,  and  showed  that 
Livingstone,  who  had  died  believing  himself  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  true  8t>urees  of  the  Nile,  had  really 
npent  the  latter  years  of  his  liti  in  i.  x))loriiiL'  the  hi  iid- 
waters  of  the  Coneo.  In  Canieron  s  map  of  lii>  exiilo- 
rations  he  traces  the  tren<l  of  the  (  'nti.i>.  but  he  iUk's 
not  permit  his  imaginaiy  river  to  go  northward  beyond 
4*  wr  south  Utitnde;  mile  SUnley,  who  continuously 
followed  the  meua,  discovered  that  it  took  a  grand 
sweep  to  the  northward,  reaching  a  point  as  high  as 
2^  north  latitude.  It  was  at  Ny:ui;.'W('  tliat  (^micron 
ibund  that  there  was  a  lar^^-e  lake,  culled  8ankorra, 
bisected  by  the  -I'd  meridian  ot'i-aat  longitude,  lyint:  in 
great  part  north  of  .-xjinh  latiludc.  Stardey  fixes 
this  lake  nearly  in  the  same  jnisition,  and  sujipitses  it  [» 
Like  IiiiKoln.»i  named  bvDr.  Livincstonc.  Cainentn, 
however,  Ulieves  the  Lake  Lincoln  of  Livin^aluiic  tu 
be  Lake  Iki,  connected  with  the  Lualaba  by  the  afflu- 
ent l4)maa^  thus  iea^nng  this  important  point  in  dis- 

ewith  the  pntbabilitlis  in  Staidcv's  favor.  On 
.  I8t  26th,  Canifrnii  ftan<  <l  for  Ti|K>-tipo  in  a  dine 
tioi)  alnut.st  due  .suuih,  marL-hiiikr  overland.  He  con- 
tinued to  have  a  grt-at  variety  of  adventure.s  atid  to 
encounter  many  hiudshipH  on  this  branch  of  his  almost 
direct  southern  joumev  ti)  l^ake  Kassali,  alx)Ut  300  miles 
from  Nyanirwe.  Ref^jre  reaching  the  lake  he  passed 
through  Warua,  inhabited  by  a  people  of  singular  bar- 
iMiric  customs.  The  kintr  and  others  high  in  authority 
inflict  punislunt  iit  liy  dcalli  or  mutilation.  A  not^\  fin- 
ger, lip,  or  car  may  U' cut  ulTiljr  mere  peceadilloes,  while 
for  serious  offences  the  haud.s,  ears,  toes,  and  nose  are 
all  taken.  Their  religion  is  a  mi.xture  of  fetiehism  and 
idolatry.  On  Nov.  22d  the  party  arrived  at  Kowedi,pn 
the  banks  of  the  Loroe.  Here  Lake  Kas.<uili,  contain- 
ing floatinig  idands  inhabiteil  by  tH^oulc,  was  righted, 
bat  Cameron  was  not  permitted  to  sail  ufion  its  waters. 
Lions  on  friendly  terms  with  villagers,  deadly  trees  like 
the  up.is.  and  undertmjund  dwellinirs  with  rivulets  flow- 
ing ihri'iiidi  thcin,  were  some  of  the  marvels  recnnnfed 
tn  ilic  KiiLdlshniati  liy  natives  of  a].|iarciit  crcdi!-ilit\-  a> 
IxdiiUfiin-'  tn  thi.s  rcL'inn.  I'a.ssin^'  through  I'buirla  in 
July,  lS7."i,  the  cnnunan  I  witnessed  all  the  liorrorH  of 
the  siavc-tnide.  September  fouml  the  p.nrty  at  Ka- 
lendi,  marching  in  good  time  towards  the  Atlantic 
Omin.  Farther  on,  Cameron  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
diirts  for  food.   Tn  November,  1875,  the  explorers 


crossed  the  Kukewi  River,  and  their  route  lay  thrrmgh 
a  raiiL'c  nt  niovmtains,  with  villages  1K-R>hed  uiion  their 
8ummit.s,  in  longitude  l.'>"  east.  Tney  now  Oegau  to 
meet  caravans  hourly.  Hie  last  few  davs  were  ucxwm- 
panied  by  great  suffering  and  well-nigh  starvation. 
Cameron  thus  describes  his  apj^roaeb  to  Katomb<>la  oo 
the  ooeel:  "  I  WM^almoat  beude  nuaelf  with  veiy  joy, 
and  the  men,  carried  away  with  the  Hone  senee  of 
relief  joine<l  iu  the  runniiiL'  till  we  apjmiaohed  nearer 
the  town.  Thus  ended  an  expedition  which,  .'is  Sir 
Henrj'  llawlinson  has  well  .said,  "has  protluced  that 
series  of  important  results  which  have  made  Lieut 
Cameron's  expedition  memorable  in  the  annab  of  geo- 
graphieal  science." 

Lieut.  Cameron  WaB  the  first  man  to  cross  equatorial 
Africa.  The  direct  geogTat)hical  result  of  his  travels, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  was  that  he  disrov- 
en-d  aiv/ilier  L-'n-at  water-systeui,  eoniposcd  of  a  .^tri.am 
floNMMK  through  a  series  of  lakes  intermediate  l)et\vecn 
tile  Loiuan6  and  the  more  easterly  vallev  which  Living- 
f^tone  had  followed  up  from  I^akes  Bangweolo  and 
Moero.  Tliis  new  river  Cameron  believes  to  be  the 
true  Lualaba,  although  many  future  surreys  must  be 
made  before  this  great  fadte-region  of  equatorial  Africa 
can  be  accurately  mapped.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Lieut.  Cameron  received  congratulations  from  almost 
e\  ery  eouiitr>'  in  Europe  on  his  .sjileiidid  joumey.  and 
the  :.'old  niedul  I'rcm  the  RoyaH leographical  Society, 
the  patron  and  sujijiorter  uf  bis  work.  HlB  TOhunef 
Acrrixx  Africa y  was  publi.sheil  in 

Sundry  »  Expedition  iicr<m  Africa. — ^The  expedition 
of  Ueniy  M.  Stanley  from  Zanaibar  to  the  mouth  of- 
thc  Congo  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  feat  of  exploration  perfonued  in 
modem  times.  lie  left  England  Aug.  In,  1.'^T4.  on  a 
Jniiit  nii.s,sinn  for  the  Neic  lork  Nn-nld  luvl  the  J."ii- 
i/nii  Ihiilii  Tdftjriiph.  to  complete  the  diH-oveni-s  <<f 
Dr.  Livingstone,  left  nnfini.shed  by  the  death  of  that 
veteran  explorer  at  Lake  Bemba  iu  the  spring  of  ls73. 
Stanley's  equipment  Was  chosen  without  regard  to  oosH, 
and  embraced  eveiy  vaiietj^  of  material  neoeeeaiy  in  the 
reirion  he  was  about  to  vwt,  inchiding  a  seetional  boat 
of  his  own  conception,  the  different  parts  of  which  might 
Ix'  iMtnie  on  the  shoulders  of  porters.  Two  Englishmen 
an^l  an  American  ar'<'oniiianie<i  liii:i.  ami  he  (ompleted 
his  remarkable  journey  in  tWd  ycar>  eitht  muntbs  and 
twenty  davs.  Stanley  arrived  at  Zanzibar  tn  licL'in  this 
work  on  Sept.  21,  1S74.  In  organizing  hi.si  fun-c  at  this 
port  the  ex^dorer  selected  the  chief  men  who  had  been  cn- 
fiaged  by  him  in  his  seanrb'expeditioo  after  Livingatone 
in  1872.  His  outfit  included  good^  cloth,  beads,  wire, 
stiircs.  medicine.  beddiiiL',  anmninifion,  lx)nt,  oars,  rud- 
der and  tliwart,  instrnmcnts  and  stationery,  phnto- 
LTiiphie ap]iar.inis.  i!ry  plates,  and  niisreiladi-uus  articles 
tiM)  numerous  to  nieiilioii.  It  weij.died  a  little  over  l!^,lHH) 
pounds,  and,  l)eingdivided  into  loads  weighing  00  pounds 
each,  requind  the  canj'ing^oap.wity  of  ?^^\  men.  His 
(  ontmcts  with  his  men  provided  not  only  that  he  should 
lie  reeponaibla  to  them  pecuniarily,  but  also  that  he 
should  be  kind  and  natient,  treat  them  medidnaHy  in 

eases  of  sickiu  s.s,  and  act  as  arbiter  in  all  ciises  of  dis- 
pute. On  Jan.  1>>.  I  s7-^i.  he  <  anipi  d  near  the  lot! iest  alti- 
tude, .>HK)feet  al-ive  the  .-ea.  findiuL'  tiny  rivulets  west 
of  Suna  ami  Chiwyu,  which,  as  he  continue*]  his  joumey 
to  the  nnrth  wc.-t.  i'ri<iually  converged  into  one  main 
stream  trending  lowanis  l^ake  Victoria.  It  is  in  this 
region  tlwtStanlcy  claims  to  have  discovered  theextreme 
southern  source  of  the  Nile.  Up  to  this  time  his  drink- 
ing-water had  been  obtained  from  pools  or  shallow  de- 
pressions lat4ly  filled  bv  vain.  Isetween  Suna  and 
i'hiwyti  he  crns.M'd  niie small  rill.  fl«'"  inL'  north-easterly, 
wbieli  .sunn  aitevward.^  jiiiiis  annilier  and  aimther.  L-ath- 
ering  volume  atid  clian;:ini;  its  dimtion  to  the  north- 
west. These  are  the  farthest  springs  and  head-wafers 
of  a  river  that  will  presently  become  kn<iwn  as  the  Ijce- 
wambu,  then  as  the  Monangah,  and  lastiv  as  the  Shi- 
meeyu.  under  which  name  it  enteni  the  Victoria  Lake 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Speke  Gulf.    This  river, 
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Stanley  i  laima,  IB  the  *'tnie  souioe  of  the  Nile."  On 

March  StVi,  Stanley  airivol  :it  the  Victoria  Lake,  and 
with  his  Iwat,  the  Ijsidy  A\i<:v.  began  coastinp  aloin; 
the  wnithfni  shore  of  SiM-kf  fiiilt'.  I'Vimi  tlir  nmuih 
of  the  Shinieeyu  he  poiised  tlie  wuiitriis  ut  Mazaiuza 
Mid  Manubou,  and  on  this  iournev  he  n  arlu-d  the  nortli- 
ero  shore,  having  passed  iu  vfew  of  Ukerew^  He 
afterwards  sailed  along  the  H)uth  coast  of  Ukeretv6, 
■niying  the  rocky  islands  of  Kiresi,  at  present  unin- 
habited. Stanley  finally  coasted  along  the  Uganda 
shon'.  Of  thi?  part  uf  his  ionniey  Id-  siiys  :  "  From  the 
time  tlie  voyuL'or  l(iiuh<'.s  I  u'an<ia  '.'round  he  is  as  safe 
and  free  from  <-arc  a.s  thou.h  he  were  in  the  nioet  civil- 
ised slate  in  Europe,  lie  and  his  are  iu  the  hands  of 
M'T'es^,  emperor  of  Uganda."  A|HrU2Sth  found  him 
at  Kagya,  where  a  pkteau  begioe  rinng  to  the  height 
of  1000  to  15U0  feet  above  the  lake.  The  pbteao-cTiff 
rlece  boldly  and  perpemlicularly  exwpt  in  the  folds  or 
bends  of  the  pUiteau-wall,  wlicre  there  is  generally  a 
gentle  slope  covered  with  banana  and  plantain  trees. 
The  natives  entertain  a  .stronfr  di.slike  to  strangers,  hut 
to  tho««€  from  Uganda  they  manage  to  show  cold  and 
grudging  hofipitality.  Several  days  later  he  arrived  at 
Bombireh  laboid,  where  he  found  the  native^i  luiseru- 
pokNM  robben,  conning  and  audacious.  Xbey  number 
4000.  While  at  MTea^'B  eoart  Stanley  met  Col.  La* 
nam  de  Helll'>nd>-,  a  ini'mlK-rof  tlic  flnrilon  !'arhae*pih 
ditinn.  who  had  eoiue  I'mni  (lundokuru  on  a  nii.-ssion  to 
the  king.  Stanley  wa;^  tlm^  riiahled  to  si-ndde.si)at»-ht's  tn 
the  journals  he  reprebented  by  Col.  liellfonds.  who  viatt  ly 
delivered  them  at  (londokoro.  Unon  a  huKm  |uent  mis- 
aion  BeUfoads  was  killed,  with  tairty  of  hi:i  soldiers, 
by  the  warlike  Bui  Nc«r  the  dose  of  April,  Stanley 
had  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  natives  of  Bunibirch. 
He  endeavored  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  island  for 
mirpOBe.«  nf  barter,  and  tlie  cunning  natin-.s  inveigled 
nim  on  unlil  hi-s  Uiat  readied  the  shon-,  when  they 
seized  the  eraft  and  landed  it  high  and  dry.  ThiTe 
hundred  warriors  soon  opened  upon  the  frail  erail  with 
btoner  and  airowB  when  Stanley  sought  to  launch  the 
l«dy  Alice  agun,  and  he  and  his  nen  barely  eaeaoed 
with  their  Ktm.  As  soon  as  poaatble  he  opened  me 
upon  the  warrior?,  killing  many.  This  did  not  deter 
them  tVuni  pursuit  incan<K-s.  two  of  which  Stanley  sunk 
by  h(  .i\  v  1  Ti laijMiii'S  tViini  hi^  ui<'>l  ctb  rtive  Weapons. 
Bardlv  had  they  escaped  from  thi.^'  exciting  onical  be- 
fore the  boat  was  attacked  by  two  turious  hip|)opot- 
ami.  but  Stanley's  well-directed  shots  disabled  these  j 
saurian  monsters.  Upon  his  return  to  camp  Stanley  , 
found,  to  his  sorrow,  ttiat  he  had  loKt  his  only  American  , 
eororade,  Frc»lcriek  Barker,  who  had  died  twelve  days  i 
l.H;'f"iiri'  <)ilier  and  .'^tartliiie  act.s  of  tre.acher^' on  thi> 
part  of  the  ^wople  of  liund«ireh  i'ullowed.  Statdey  s 
allies,  the  \\  aganda,  had  been  betrayed  into  aralnish  j 
and  a  number  of  them  killed  and  wounde^i  Policy  and  > 
Juitiea  alike  impelled  the  American  to  admini.'-tcr  con-  i 
oifn  imniahinenU  Having  ocganiaed  his  foiee  of  attack 
in  eanoea,  he  found  the  enemy  awaiting  hw  arrival  and 
ma.<»'d  in  great  fon-e,  numb.rint,'  .i'lijfl.  Anclioiing 
within  l<Xt  yards  of  the  shore,  Stanley  dcmandcil  if  they 
Would  lia\c  peace.  'File  answer  be ii:L'  "  .Xn  "  I.l  open- 
t^l  tire  with  di.sji8trou3  efl'ect.  The  savages  ru.slied  into 
the  wat<;r  to  att^ick,  having  only  spears  and  stones  for 
weapons.  Tlicy  were  soon  defeated  with  considerable 
kMBtgr  the  explorer,  whoM  fSttown  ai  a  uHitaiy  chief 
wm  carried  uz  and  wide  among  the  equatorial  tribes 
of  Central  Africa.  *  Stanley  now  returned  to  the  king 
of  Uganda's  court,  and  not  the  least  of  his  achicvcnicuis 
w;i.<  to  CMOV'Tt  .^I  T  csc  to  Christianity.  ('oiuiiiiial 
wars  l«-twc<  n  the  native  (ribcs  were  t'oinir  on  dur'im 
Statdev  »  slay  in  this  region  of  Central  Africa.  His 
entire  journey  from  Zanzibar  up  to  the  time  of  leaving 
Uganda  in  Oct.,  1875,  had  covered  I97U  milea.  He 
hma  traced  the  extreme  southern  sources  of  the  Nile 
from  the  luarshy  plains  and  uplands  when?  they  arf»se 
to  (he  great  Nile  reservoir,  the  V  ictoria  Xyanza.  He 
had  i-in  ii lima  \  iL'at«'d  the  entire  cv pause  ;  li.el  jienetnitcd 
ioJet  and  creek ;  had  been  live  times  engaged  in 


savage  war;  had  travelled  hnndreds  of  miles  on  fbot 

Hiirthward  of  the  Victorian  Sea;  and  had  exploited 
with  a  large  fon  e  the  strange  cuunlrics  lying  l<etween 
the  two  lakes  Muta  Nzigc''  atui  ^'ieIo^ia.  Hi'  had  then 
returned  and  had  struck  situth  from  the  Katonura  lagoon 
down  to  the  Alexandra  Nile,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Victoria  Lake,  which  dnins  near^  ail  the  waten 
from  t  he  west  and  aoath-weat  He  then  turned  toward 
Tanganyika. 

In  this  portion  of  his  remarkable  journey  Stanley  in 
every  way  confirms  Sjickc.  and  awards  to  him  the 
honor  id"  having  di.--tti\ercd  tlie  greatest  inland  s«a  of 
Africa.  Stanley  reached  Ijike  T;ui.i.;anyika  May  1!T, 
l»16,  camping  at  I  jiji.  where  he  bad  first  met  l)avid 
Livingstone  In  1871.  The  second  portion  of  Stanley's 
journey  across  the  continent  properly  begins  with  his 
arrival  at  Nynngw6,  the  farthest  nortbeni  point  attained 
by  Livingstone  and  Cameron.  Thither  he  carried  with 
him  his  boats  the  l^idy  Alice,  in  section.'!,  reaching 
there  in  November,  iHTf),  af\er  a  Jounu  y  nf  .',.'i0  miles 
in  forty  days,  it.self  a  remarkable  geographical  feat. 
Nyangw<>,  which  he  as<ertained  by  obser\'ation  to  be 
in  4°  J.""/  84juth  latitude  and  26°  .V  east  loiy(itude.  is 
situated  on  the  Lualaba  of  Livingstone^  the  nver  there 
having  a  width  of  two  miles  in  the  lauar  aeaaon,  with 
a  Tolnme  of  240,000  eahie  ftet  of  water  a  second.  He 
leariK'd  III  ]i:s  arrival  tliat  Cnmerfm  had  ln^cn  tIi<ro, 
and,  Iicmil:  unable  to  follow  the  Lualaba  in  its  northerly 
eniusc,  had  started  simtliward  towanls  the  .Atlantic 
coast.  Stanley  did  not  l>elieve.  with  Livingstone,  that 
the  Lualaba  l)eh>nged  to  the  Nile  ^litem.  but  thought, 
with  Cameron,  that  it  was  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Congo.  Stanley  now  had  ample  force  to  do  what  had 
Ijcen  imprai-ticable  for  Livingstone  and  Cameron ;  and, 
Ifcsides,  he  had  the  moral  support  of  an  iron  will.  lie 
met  with  the  .siine  difficulty  which  hanij)ere<l  his  prc- 
deces.sors  iu  the  unwillingncs,-5  of  the  natives  to  supply 
his  jx^jplc  with  canoes.  They  told  him,  as  they  had 
told  LiviuL'stone  and  Cameron,  that  the  tribes  dwelling 
to  the  north  on  the  Ltialsba  were  fierce  and  wariike  can- 
nibals, who  would  pennit  no  one  to  enter  thortetri* 
tory,  as  the  Arab  traders  had  fW^riucnt ly  (bond  to  their 
ctist ;  that  between  Nyangw6  and  the  (  annibal  rcL-ion 
the  tiafivcs  were  treacherous;  and  that  the  river  ran 
throULli  ilrea'li'u]  forests,  tliroiii/h  which  he  Would  have 
to  hew  hi.s  wav, — inlonnation  which  afterwards  proved 
to  be  true,  fiut  Stanley  would  go,  nevertheless ;  yet 
this  part  of  his  work  was  mit  an  easy  task,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  N.V3iigwe  filled  his  followers  with  teri^r  by  the 
amiunts  they  gave  of  ferocious  cannibals,  the  dwarfs 
with  iioisoiied  arrows  who  dwelt  near  the  river,  and  the 
tcrril'le  eharai  lt  r  oi'  the  iiircsts  tlirotiL'h  which  they 
would  1a<  oblij-'cd  to  i)ass.  Stanley  finally  obtainetl  the 
canoes  and  enlarged  ni.s  foR-e.  His  ihcorj'  of  the  flow 
of  the  river  was  also  correct,  and  Cameron's  wnjng, 
the  latter  believing  that  it  flowed  almost  due  west  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Stanley  wrote  at  this  time :  '*  I 
am  determined  to  stick  to  the  Laalaha,  fair  or  fool,  for- 
tune or  niisforttine.  T  have  supplies  for  six  months. 
Beyond  that.  Heaven  knows  what  will  become  id" us  if 
weshouM  find  tie-  hualalia  ninninL' iisto snme  unknown 
river,  without  a  l>ead  or  cowrie  to  l  uy  tiMiii."  The  first 
three  weeks  were  disheanening.  (nnliriiiinL'  all  they 
had  heard  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  northward  along 
the  river — so  much  so  that  tlu-y  had  to  abandon  it  and 
make  their  way  through  dense  and  gloomy  forests, 
which  created  peat  disratisfaction  among  his  followers. 
Their  dispo^itlllIl  to  abandon  the  expedition  became 
licncral,  and  he  resolved  to  try  the  river;  and  after 
much  anfuincnt,  deliberation,  and  persuasion  his  do- 
ci.sion  was  aeeedcd  to.  and  they  reached  it  at  a  point 
3°  33' south  latituilc,  lH  inff41  geographical  miles  north 
of  Nyangw6.  Here  his  little  vessel,  the  Lady  Alice, 
was  put  together.  Stanley  says  at  this  point:  "I 
f  (rmcd  at'ain  the  resolution  never  to  abandon  the  Lu- 
alaba until  I  learned  its  destination."  He  made  an 
cncourapinL'  snecch  to  his  men.  telling  them  they  had 
promised  to  follow  him  at  Zanzibar  for  three  years,  and 
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that  one  year  was  yet  unexpired.  "I  will  not,"  ho 
said,  "leave  this  river  until  I  rearh  the  s^'u.  and  I 
]ii(iuii.He  vou  tiiat  we  shall  reath  it  before  the  year  is 
out.  All  I  ask  you  is  to  follow  uie  in  the  name  of 
tiud.  " — "  In  the  name  of  f5o<l,  master,  wo  will  follow 
you,  "  was  their  renly.  His  first  attempt  tO  navi^'-.ite 
Um  river  verified  wait  thegr  bad  heard  of  the  treacher- 
001  eharHiter  of  the  nfttiree.   They  invited  the  white 

Uieo  to  l(lo(>d-l»rothrrhni)d.  and  after  I'cM.'ock.  Stanley's 
assoeiale,  had  trnnc  to  an  islan<i  with  leu  nu  ii  to  un- 
<leri:o  this  rit4'.  Stanley  disei ivcrect  that  the  intentions 
of  the  uatives  were  hostile,  tinding  thirty  armed  eams's 
prooeedilV  io  the  dirCi-tion  of  the  island  and  soundwK 
the  war-eiy.  He  wee  enabled,  however,  by  a  sharp  and 
timely  movement,  to  reach  the  idand  and  rescue  Po- 
cock  and  get  safely  down  the  river,  as  his  force  of  54X) 
men,  anned  as  tney  were,  wa«  too  powerfiil  for  the 
enemy.  They  now  |u\.'N<ed  aloutr  tin*  ri\i  r  in  two  divis 
ion.s — one  by  land  along  the  let't  hank,  and  one  by  the 
stream  Tlic  land  J)arty  was  vigorously  attat  kcd,  but 
eoopeeded  in  ilefendim;  themselves  until  the  water 
division  appruuehed,  when  the  natives  retired.  They 
now  leaobed  tbafc  |wit  of  the  etnam  obatnieted  by  a 
looa  seriefi  of  catarsets,  which  Stanley  ealb  die  Valk 
e^UUaSBa.  Here  their  projjre.ss  was  afrain  diHj)Utetl  by 
abody  of  anueil  natives,  but  they  succeeded  in  pjLssing 
down  the  river  without  loss.  As  tliey  enoiitiued  to 
descend  they  wcn^  ojn-stantly  met  with  hostile  demon- 
strations and  attacks,  all  of  which  Statdey  repelled 
with  great  gallantry-.  ^  All  their  attempts  at  inendly 
iiitanx)uree  were  received  hf  showers  of  poisoned  ar- 
nWB,  and  the  land  party  was  again  attacked.  To  add 
to  Stanley's  trials,  tne  small  pox  broke  out  among  his 
esi-ort.  and  in  three  days  eitditeen  men  died  ;  others  of 
the  party  wt  n-  uttacKcd  with  dy.M-ntery,  and  ulivrs 
appeared  on  the  limbs  of  many  a.H  the  eons«'(|uenee  of 
severe  marehinir.  At  125  miles  from  Nyaiupv^  their 
boats  were  floating  hospitals.  Seventy-two  dlM  crfthe 
small-pox  alooe,  and  while  thna  afflicted  tbegr  weire  re- 
I>eatealy  attacked  hjr  the  savages  fbr  two  days  and  two 
nights,  both  by  land  and  by  wafi  r,  the  whole  eoinitry 
l>eing  up  in  arms  against  tluui.  So  constant  were 
these  attacks  that  thev  eould  nut  btir>' their  dead  or 
Huecor  those  who  had  been  woiuidcd  by  poisoned 
arrows  and  had  become  tlclirious  In  ui  the  noison. 
Having  passed  this  iK'ril,  their  Arab  esi  urt  resolved  lo 
leave  thcn»,  and  Stanley  feared  that  his  own  followers 
woidd  also  desert  him ;  but  they  stood  by  him  in  this 
critical  moment.  Stanley's  fbroe  now  consisted  of  140 
jM'rsous.  and  the  departure  of  the  Arab  escort  was 
a  sore  trial.  When  his  people  heard  the  farewell 
song  of  the  escort  as  it  came  "'in  wild  and  weird-hke 
tones  over  the  water,"  thev  wept  as  though  their  hearts 
would  break.  "  It  was,'  says  Stanley,  '*the  aaddest 
dij  I  ever  spent  in  Africa." 

In  January,  1877,^  they  approached  a  long  series  of 
cataracts,  or  rather  falls,  and  entered  the  dn-aded  can- 
nibal regions.  Here  thev  were  huntcfl  night  and  day 
llki  panic,  and  four  times  were  oblige<l  to  bri'uk 
tlirouLdi  the  lines  of  hostile  canoes  brought  together 
to  ohslnict  their  passtige  down  (he  river;  they  con- 
tinned  to  bo  the  object  of  th*^^  inc«^Rxant  attacks 
until  thegr  reached  Basua  Falls,  o°  .south  latitude. 
Ketum  was  now  iin|Marible;  th^y  would  be  viable  to 
pull  their  veseelfl  against  the  stream.  For  twenty-four 
days  they  had  to  rencl  these  a.ssaults.  Tn  going  a  dis- 
tance of  42  miles  tney  wen^  obliged  to  go  around  six 
falls,  to  drag  tlicir  (•ano4's  iniK-s  by  land,  and  to  cut  a 
track  ]  'i  miles  throuL'h  a  den.se'  forest,  in  order  to  trans- 
port the  liady  .Mice  an)und  the  eatara<  t.«.  Tlien  they 
nad  a  period  of  rest.  Retwecn  the  24th  and  2hth  par- 
aDds  of  north  latitude  they  came  to  a  noble  tribtitaiy 
2000  feet  in  width,  which  Stanley  thinks  is  the  Welle 
of  Sehweinfurth.  As  they  approached  the  month  of 
this  river  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  fit\y  four 
canoes.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  natives  in  a 
second,  hut  after  hanl  fighting  Stanley  dn)ve  them 

back.  The  great  river,  now  taking  a  south-westerly 


direction,  had  here  a  width  of  from  two  to  ten 
miles.  Their  ne.xt  jteril  was  starvation.  They  ha«i 
bei'ii  three  <lays  without  food,  and  no  eonnnuui<ati()n 
could  l)e  established  with  the  shore.  At  last  .*>'tatdi  y 
took  a  great  risk  and  invaded  a  village,  tiuding  the 
natives,  much  to  his  surprise,  friendly.  He  adnd 
them  the  name  of  the  river,  as  tbqr  had  bad  interoouree 
vnth  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  answered  Taknt«-ya- 

Konijo.  Tlie  great  problem  was  solved  ;  the  Tjualaba 
of  lJvini.'.stone  and  the  t'ongo  were  one  and  tin-  same 
river.  They  were  yet  Sad  unK-s  f'roTu  tin  r.ia.-t  and  'MO 
miles  I'rom  Nyangwt>.  Farther  down  the  river  thi 
were  again  attacked,  hf  Mty-tomt  canoes  armed  wil 
muskets.  The  nineteen  canoes  of  Stanley,  after  a 
nmniug  fight  of  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  won  the 
day.  This  was  the  thirty-second  battle  since  starting 
on  the  Lnalaba.  At  a  distance  of  14S0  miles  down 
stream  the  river  became  straight  and  narrow,  and 
a  succession  rd'  cataracts  and  whirl|MKil.-i  marked  it.s 
course.  I'iK'oek  ami  ten  men  wi-n'  lost  at  one  of 
these  cataniets,  and  Staidey  with  the  Lady  Alice  bare- 
Iv  es<'aiied.  Then  they  came  near  being  starved- 
f'inally,  Stanley  reached  the  eoost  in  Aqguat,  1877, 
having  passed  flfty-seven  eatataets  and  travtHed  ahmg 
the  Congo  1S0<»  miles.  Of  the  XV*  men  with  whom 
he  left  Zanzibar  in  1W74.  Init  1 1,')  reached  the  Atlantie 
(■oa>i  alive,  Thus  triunipliantly  ended  a  l'i  i i/r.iiili:<  al 
teat  which  has  brought  to  ita  chief  a  reuowu  unequalled 
in  ancient  or  modem  timee  in  the  eopkma  antab  of 
discovery. 

C<^.  (jordnn  in  the  Gjtiatnritil  Iieff»on*.—lMnt.-CA. 
Charles  Ocorge  (Jordon,  C.  B. ,  known  to  his  contempora- 
ries as  "Chinese"  Gordon,  and  a  gallant  oflBecr  of  the 
British  army,  succi  <  dt  d  .*^ir  Samuel  Baker  as  ^rovemor 
of  the  equatorial  jiroviiK-es.  His  <areer  in  this  caiiacity 
is  pertinent  as  showinu  valuable  dis<  overies  made  by  his 
suDordinatcs  in  the  Nile  basin  and  outlying  territoiy. 
He  reached  Khartoum  in  Bfaivh,  1874.  On  ascending 
the  White  Nik  he  found  the  Hme  obatmetioD,  the  v^e- 
table  mdd,  which  had  arrested  the  advance  of  his  pre> 
dcccssor.  This  miffi!  is  fonned.  Gordon  asserts,  by  the 
^r^^wtllof  an  a<]ualie  jilant  which  flourishes  on  the  banks 
of  the  equatorial  lakes,  with  ruot^  extendiiiL'  live  or  six 
feet  under  water.  The  natives  bum  the  top  j<arts  drj'. 
The  ashes  form  mould,  and  fn^sh  graKses  grow  until  it 
becomes  like  farm  Arma.  When  the  river  rises  these 
masses  float'down  the  Nile  until  .ih^  come  to  a  curve, 
where  they  stopw  Bf  ore  and  more  of  these  floating  isl- 
ands drift  down,  till  at  lost  the  river  is  bicieked  up. 
Tlinuirh  the  water  flows  under  tliem.  navigation  pre- 
v<'nted,  us  they  bridge  the  river  tor  miles,  diverting  its 
elnmnel.  It  refjuired  large  forees  of  nu'n  and  two 
steamers  to  clear  out  the  kikU.  At  last,  when  this 
vegetable  dam  was  nearly  ready  to  break,  the  men  weie 
snrpined  by  the  barrier  giving  wqr,  sweeping  down  on 
the  vessels,  dragging  the  steanen  down  some  four 
miles,  and  clearing  tlie  passage.  The  scene  was  terri- 
ble. The  hijipopot.imi  were  carried  down  screaming 
ami  snortiiiL' ;  eriM  o.liles  were  whirled  around,  and  the 
river  Wixs  covered  with  dead  and  tlying  hi|>iMipotami, 
]  crtK-odiles.  ami  large  tisli  that  were,  carritHl  down  by  the 
mass.  This  was  a  great  jiiecc  of  gm>d  fortune  for  Gor- 
don. While  it  formerly  took  over  a  year  to  reach  Gon- 
iidokoro,  Gordon  was  aide  to  reach  this  settlement  in 
1 1  wentv-one  days  by  steamer.  After  hw  arrival  near  the  | 
Nile  basin.  (Jordon  and  his  subonlinates.  Anieric  ans, 
Italians,  and  Bek'ians.  solved  several  inijiortaiit  l-co- 
grapbie.d  ]iro}ilenis.  He  ul.-io  .set  to  work  to  eomjilete 
the  humane  work  left  unfinished  Viy  Baker,  and  dcjdt 
blow  after  blow  to  the  slave-traders.  Among  his  sul>- 
urdinatcs  were  Oessi,  an  Italian,  and  Col.  Long,  Purdy 
Bey,  and  CoL  Mason,  all  Americans.  _  Col.  Ix>ng  was 
t  charged  with  a  mission  to  M'T'c84^,  kin^  of  Uganda, 
1  which  eountry,  after  hard  fiehtinp.  he  visite*!  with  con- 
siderdilo  results,  finding  a  lake  delivering  into  the  A'ic- 
toria  Nile.  w  hi(  li  Txing  iUs'^  rls  i.s  a  major  source  oi'  the 
gn  at  river.  This  sheet  of  water,  which  intelligent  ex- 
plorers believe  was  only  the  parent  river  in  a  swollen 
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condition,  Lonu  ha^  called  Lake  Ibrahim,  to  luwor  die 
d\iia8ty  of  Mbhemet  Ali.  Gougnipbcrs  hsve  gCDer- 
uiy  dvuled  him  the  honor  of  auch  a  disooveiy  as  he 
daima  to  have  made.  OoL  Maaon  hter  circumnavigated 
Lake  Tanganyika,  while  other  ufficera  visited  and  au- 
ncuni  the  outlyiui;  cuuiitrj'.  To  I'lirdy  Boy,  since  de- 
ceat<-<l.  is  <luf  the  credit  of  Mubduiii^'  flic  kiii^'ilMin  of 
Ihirfuur,  which  h.vl  intu'  been  an  i^s<Jlatc•J  (-uuntr)-,  in- 
flicting the  penalty  ut'  dtutli  uu  all  tnivellers.  Its  blind 
sovon-i^n,  Hussein,  who  durini(  his  reign  hud  luunlered 
many  Lutupcans  and  Eg^'ptiuns,  was  iwnic  captive  t<i 
Oairo,  and  the  J&syptiao  doounioii  was  thus  iarjcely 
eztended  towfrd  the  Atlando  Ocean.  After  tmyeUin? 
a  total  li-nzth  nf  s|'m»  miles  in  three  years,  rronlon 
relumed  t«>  Eiu'IjuhI  hi  IST'J.  to  take  siTvire  in  cuil 
eUDploymt-iit  ill  iii'i.H. 

Harpa  I'inlo  *  Juiirncy  aaoxx  A/rim. — The  jouniey 
of  SenM  Pinto  across  Africa  from  Benpruclla  to  Natal, 
leavillg  the  former  tMjint  on  the  Atlantie  coast  Nuv.  I'-', 
1877*  and  reaching  Natal  seventeen  months  later,  inarkn 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  part  ol' 
Africa.  The  Portapieae  h»d  long  been  enterprising 
traders  and  ex|ili/rers  uu  this  cuiitineiif.  In  iSTfl  ;i 
goiirraphicjil  society  was  founded  in  Li.slwn,  Kimulta- 
ncously  with  a  "  IVnnauent  Cumuii.swioii  nl'  Alriean  Kx- 
ploration,''  to  renew  the  Portuguese  enterprise  in  Alri<  a. 
which  had  been  degraded  by  slave-traden  who  were  svd)- 
iects  of  the  kin^  The  national  intcreat  bemg  aiouned, 
Major  Serpa  Fmto  Tolonteered  to  become  the  pioneer 
of  the  new  era,  antl  suwessfull^  bore  his  sovereign's  flag 
In.mi  ct<;ist  toe<ia>it.  Awjmpanied  bv  two  of  his  country- 
men. Lifut.s.  Caiiello  and  Ivens  of  tfie  Portuguese  navj", 
and  fitly  jtortcrs,  the  ex plurcr  started  for  Hih^.  Tliey 
left  the  bNL>autiful  valley  of  the  Dombe  (Jrande  in  De 
ceralwr,  and  passed  through  a  desert  to  Quillencui-s. 
Leaving  this  town  m  January'.  1S78.  they  met  tlic  natii- 
nlist  Joa^d'Anehi^atCacooda.  Tb«ra  the  real  tnra- 
ble  began.  Pinto's  two  offioera  left  him,  to  meet  him 
a^'iiin  among  the  oninjre-irroves  of  Belinonte,  and  then 
fide  out  of  sieht.  The  twenty  days  Kdiirc  roaehinc  Bihe 
were  days  of  pn)f(»uiid  iiuxiety,  i'raUL'ht  with  ihiiiircr. 
prospects  of  niutinv  among  the  carriers,  and  the  petty 
mtri^es  and  rascalities  of  his  own  countrymen,  *'ex- 
patnated  wretches"  settled  along  the  route,  who  did 
their  best  to  bring  about  an  utter  collapse  of  the  expe- 
ditioa.  Before  reaching  Bih6,  siekness  and  fever  over- 
came the  leader,  and  after  several  daj-s  of  unconsciousness 
he  found  himself  in  Silva  Porto's  station  at  Behnoute 
in  the  Bih^".  On  June  14th  he  broke  up  liis  camp  at 
Belm  ntc.  and  Ijegaii  his  journey  thnimrli  a  viririii  euun- 
tiT,  hitherto  only  vaguely  known  fn.)m  oral  dt'8cription.s 
of  PortagnoBB  taders,  and  never  before  delineated  on 
aoj  map.  This  region  to  Lialui  is  readied  on  the  up- 
per Zambesi,  and  his  explorations  there  ftnm  the  most 
important  work  of  the  expedition.  Tn  spite  of  siekncss, 
hostile  attjieks,  and  innimierablc  difficulties,  the  ex- 
plorer kept  a  detailed  ireoirmphical  jounial,  took  a-stro- 
nomieal  and  hyp.sometrii-al  olwervations  at  all  important 
points,  and  thus  laid  down  the  exact  toiwrnnipby  of  the 
ooontiy  he  traversed,  includinir  for  the  fir»t  time  the 
trae  courses  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi. 
BaatWHd  of  Bih6  ia  toe  uoexploied  hnd  of  the  Qnim- 

of  the  head-streams  of  the 
Coama  Biver.^  These  jteonle  arc  a  elan  of  the  irreal 
Oanenetia  ftmilv.  a  lazv  and  u.s»>less  rare  with  a  .lewish 

1iliy>ii>.:iiMmy.  Ea.'^t  of'  the  Quindmndes  are  found  the 
<uehazi  -  cif  tlie  siuie  family.  In  their  countr)'  Pinto 
mafle  the  cut  of  a  lofty  mountain  .VJVLS  fwt  above  the 
sea-level,  from  which  he  enjoyed  a  magnificent  pano- 
luna.  exhibitinfr  in  fidl  view  the  entire  «'ourHc  of  the 
liver  Cnango.  with  the  water-sheds  of  the  Cuito,  Cui- 
me,  and  Cnibo.  From  the  Luchsse  country  the  route 
lay  towards  the  south-east,  to  the  ernintry  of  the  Am- 
buelliis.  where  the  sjtme  spe<  ies  cd"  immoral  hospitality 
rn'\  ails  which  Holub  encouiitercij  in  Sepo]H»'H  tlomains. 
This  wa.**  the  cau.*e  of  much  eMibarra.ssineiit  to  Pinto, 
two  black  princes  havini:  Wen  sent  by  their  father,  king 
of  the  Arabuellas,  to  pUoe  themaelvea  at  his  disposal, 


in  spite  of  his  virtuous  obduracy.  He  was  most  kindly 
treated  by  this  king,  whose  subject.s  were  an  industri- 
ous affricultunU  people.  In  August,  PiotoletttbecaiMtal, 
mareuing  in  a  south-easterly  direction.   On  Angnst 

24th  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  journey,  the  prcat  i^itni- 
be.si  River,  and  thus  concluded  hi.s  real  expl(iratit»n. 
The  remainder  of  the  jouniey  to  l^lioshoii^'.  Living- 
stone's old  station,  and  thence  to  Pretoria,  is  devoid 
of  interest,  but  when  the  Trsiusvaal  is  entertil  names 
made  familiar  by  the  war  against  the  Boers  come  to  the 
surface,  and  the  ground  has  been  travened  by  Dr.  Ho- 
lub.  Pinto'*  aatwnomical  obsen-ations  generally  aano 
with  thoae  of  fbrmer  explorers,  except  on  the  miadle 
Zambesi,  where  they  differ  from  those  made  by  Livini:- 
fitone  by  from  six  to  ten  miles,  and  in  the  Bcchiiiiiia 
eoiiiitry  aloui;  the  Liin|"'tHi.  TIk'  jHisitiim  of  Siio>]iiiiig, 
the  residence  of  King  Kluiine,  Livin^'stoiic  s  old  friend, 
and  tor  years  a  missionar}'  station,  differs  in  Pinto's cak 
culations  more  than  sixty  miles  irom  thatjgiven  by  any 
previuos  traveller.  Pinto's  narrative,  £m»  I  {}nmd 
Afriat,  was  published  at  London  in  1881. 

Th'impBon  K. /oumn/ to  thf  African  Laita. — The  East 
Central  African  expedition  of  ISTS-Tl*  was  pn)je<'ted  fiy 
the  l{^»yal  (jcuLrraphical  .'Society,  and  placed  under  the 
I  command  ot  Mr  Krish  Johnston,  son  of  the  well- 
known  earlograplier  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  John- 
ston ditnl  at  the  ontaet  of  the  undertaking,  bat 
Mr.  Joseph  ThompooQ  earned  out  fully  bia  inabmo- 
tions  and  traversed  an  immenae  area  for  the  tint 
time,  making  important  dist^overics.  lie  was  the 
first  to  reaich  I^ake  Nya.s.sa  from  the  north,  to  journey 
between  NyaKsa  and  Tani;iitiyik!i,  tn  man-h  alont'  the 
we.st  side  of  the  latter,  and  to  jiass  sixty  miles  down 
the  Lukuga.  Lake  Leopold  was  akso  visited  for  the 
first  time,  and  a  gn>at  deal  of  light  was  thrown  on  a 
variety  of  geographical  subjecta,  such  as  the  rivers 
Kuaha  and  Uranga,  the  mountainiMW  nmn  north  of 
Nyassa,  and  the  mteresting  question  reiiatiniDr  to  the 
dniinare  of  the  Tanganyika.  Thompson's  expedition 
was  uiii'|ue  in  many  ways.  There  were  neither  deser- 
t  niiv  iinr  'Icaths  :witli  one  excejition),  plunderiiiL'  by 
llie  jiorten*.  battles,  blcxxlshed,  nor  other di sisters  hith- 
erto supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  adjuncts  of  African 
cxpluration.  Tliompson  praises  the  honesty  and  faith- 
fulness of  his  men.  and  he  was  never  under  the  neces- 
sity of  firing  a  shot  at  the  nativea  He  diacovcnxl  'tcx- 
eral  new  tribes,  and  on  his  return  to  Eni^snd  contributed 
valnaliie  anthropological  knowledge  to  science. 

Si  Jnn  tii/nrth  g  Erplorntinux. — The  full  n  eon!  of 
Dr.  George  A.  Schweinfurth's  journey  to  Monbutto 
countr>'  of  Central  Africa  was  not  made  known  until 
IS74.  when  his  work  on  the  Heart  of  .Africa  was 
published.  His  treyek  began  in  186&  and  he 
spent  three  years  in  pdnstaking  rcacareh.  He  passed 
ifirough  the  Niam-Niam  country,  and  determined  the 
existence  of  a  dwarf  nice  in  Central  Af'ric^a,  a  live  sjje- 
eimen  of  which — a  Tiky  'i'i(  k — he  took  to  Khartoum, 
where  he  died.  Tlis  chief  gcu^raphical  exploit  was  the 
discovery'  of  the  Welle  Hivcr  on  a  different  water-shc<l 
from  the  Nile.  The  flow  and  idtimate  debouchemcnt 
of  thia  stream  still  furnish  (18s;;)  a  theme  for  lively 
eootwwowy,  tho  moat  intelliiKnt  opinijan  deoidins  it  to 
be  a  feeder  of  the  Congo.  Br.  BdnrMnflB^'aJovmalB 
wen-  cliiefly  botanical,  and  thoT  poUiartion  hatf^ven 

him  a  hiyh  ri'iiutation. 

l)r  Brdzzn  I'll  till-  H''>^  ('•iii.tl. — Lieut,  de  Bra/za  s 
explorations  (1875)  of  the  (JtrowtS  River  on  tho  West 
Coast-  are  important  as  bearing  on  the  gneation  of  the 
s<nirRcs  of  the  Congo.  After  his  three  yaaia'  etpkm- 
tion.  terminating  in  IS7U,  he  found  oondnaiv^  that 
the  Ogow6  is  a  distinct  river  from  the  Congo  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  Central  African  lakes.  He 
dividcfl  the  Ot'ow^  into  three  :dmost  equal  parts — the 
middle  portion  following  tho  equator,  the  other  two 
ineludinir  1°  ;'Uf' to  the  smtlnrard.  Ilis  cxjilMnitinn  of 
1S7H  resulted  in  the  dis«*over3'  of  an  important  river, 
the  AUmn,  about  .MX)  feet  wide  and  16  feet  deep, 
which  nnieared  to  be  an  affluent  of  the  Conga  La 
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deacemlin^  this  river  Dc  Bmzza  was  compelled  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  hostile  savaues  who  line<J  the  rivcr- 
faaakft.  He  passed  great  Tillages  filled  with  enemies, 
who  made  iierae  attacks  in  oanoes  cnwded  with  men 
aimed  with  gnniL  J>e  Bnm  wm  eompeUed  to  aban- 
don fiirtlier  ezp1oTati<Mi8  of  tbis  rhrer,  and  after  ereat 
Buffering,'  reache'l  the  Frem'h  xottletiu  nt  on  the  Gaboon. 
During  tiie  la^t  uionthi)  of  hib  juuriiey  he  and  his 
oompuniun,  Dr.  Hellay,  had  to  nian  h  harelbot,  their 
le^  covered  with  sored,  and  half  slar\  e<i,  a  distance  of 
HOi)  miles  over  land  in  a  n-t;iuii  hitherto  unexplored. 
He  alao  viaited  the  Fans,  but  diflVra  with  Du  C'haiUu 
in  deaeribing  them  as  a  kindly  ami  courageous  people. 
They  are  cannibals,  eating  their  priaonen  of  war.  De 
Bnusa  aLw  made  a  visit  to  Akkaa,  a  dwarf  race,  first 
aeen  and  de^4cribed  by  Du  Chaillu,  coiifirniini:  the  state- 
ments of  the  latter  tniv<'llcr.  On  hm  return  to 
£uropc,  De  Brazza's  cxplonitions  excited  such  wiilc 
intwest  in  France  that  the  French  Chambers  voted 
him  100,000  francs  to  tmx^eed  again  to  the  L\mgo 
oooiiby  in  older  lo  fiiana  a  f  ccnch  ookmy  and  esublisb 
oommeroia}  rehtioM  wHh  the  tribea.  In  1880  he  de- 
scended the  tributario.-*  of  the  (^)ni.'n  to  a  point  aliove 
the  lonir  hi  retch  of  C4it:ini"  ts.  Ho  then  uiiin  hcd  down 
the  bunk.s  i  it' tin-  tivcr.  ami  luct  Stanley  at  \'ivi  return- 
ing to  the  (jaixwin  ami  <  )L.'<>'ive  Ity  sea.  He  tinimlctl 
hia  Gtst  station,  Fmnccville,  on  the  upper  Ogow^,  and 
a  second  one,  named  Brazmvillc,  on  the  banks  of  the 
upper  Congo,  at  which  place  a  tract  of  land  was 
ootained  from  the  native  chief,  and  treaties  between 
him  and  the  French  Republic  were  formally  signed — a 
proi  cediiiir  whi.  h  L'ave  rise  to  a  pmtnwtcd  and  ancrry 
contruversty  in  Kupip<\  Pc  Bmzza  fnnnd  on  reaching 
the  (-oin-'o  on  hh  final  vi.nit  that  he  wa.s  not  hampered 
hs  the  Inenga,  Gnlloa,  Okamla.  an<l  Aduma  neoples, 
muae  nnfiwraly  attitude  was  disastrous  to  tnc  Ger- 
man OKpeditimi.  pe  Brassa  (18b3)  |i«8  returned  to 
the  Congo  rerion  with  the  aTowed  purpose  of  acquiring 
for  the  FrencJh  flajr  the  rich  and  populoun  valley  of  the 
Congo,  havint'  a  jMiwerful  cxpeiiition  armed  with  the 
finest  wcafMin.i  and  .supplir  !  with  3<KX>  tons  of  mer- 
chandise atid  colonial  implements.  But  Stanley  has 
]»rc4'cdc<l  him,  and  the  attitude  and  actionH  of  the  two 
aelf-oonfident  explorers,  armed  with  recoguiied  author- 
ity «8  both  are,  may  be  Httcnde<I  with  impoitaot  eott- 
eeqnences  to  the  future  of  Central  Africa. 

Stanley' »  Expnlitimi  for  the  ItUemattmal  Amn- 
datum. — In  IHT*.*,  Mr.  S'tanlcy  returned  to  the  Coni'  i 
as  the  agent  or  viccmy  of  the  African  Intcniatimial 
AaHociation,  to  establish  a  line  of  stations  alunir  the 
upper  Conu'o  as  far  as  Nyangw4,  to  unite  at  this 
omit  With  Atationa  from  the  east  ooait,  thna  giving 
irom  iknaibar  to  the  Atlantic  a  perannent  baae  for 
explorations  of  ever}-  portion  of  Central  Afnea.  Stan- 
ley had  with  him  a  s<lcanicr  ftirnislicd  by  the  n.«soci- 
ation.  It  drew  14  feet  of  water,  and  on  it.s  iu*<  ent  of 
the  river  was  furni.-lK'd  with  a  cargo  consisting  of 
materials  for  houses,  huts,  tents,  provisions,  and  amis, 
and  general  iner<  lianilisc  for  the  establishment  of  the 
first  station  at  a  place  near  the  Yellcla  Falls.  Stanley 
took  in  addition  a  small  steamer  in  seetiona,  capnble 
when  put  t<»gether  of  carrying  thirty  persons,  intended 
Uj  ply  the  waters  of  the  upper  Congo  aliovc  the  cata- 
mcts.  and  also  three  unde>-keil  steani-lannrln  s  and  three 
large  flat-Kiittonii'd  boats  dniwinix  im  lii  s.  He  snc- 
oeeded  in  esiablisliinL'  his  tirst  station  at  ^'i\I,  \  ?A\  niilc^ 
firom  the  wast  and  miles  from  Vell.  la  Falls,  where 
he  erected  an  iron  and  woo<icn  house.  Thenoehe  pur- 
Bued  hia  way,  with  A5  naUrea  and  14  Kniopeana,  up 
atream.  One  of  the  Btean-hnnchra  waa  loat  over  the 
falls,  and  the  others,  with  material  for  houses,  bad  to 
b«^  carried  with  L'reat  anil  ban.ssin!?  "lifficulties  for 
a  distanre  uf  Kimi  milrs  I.i  fi.ii'  tin-  rivi  r  atrain  lie- 
cjime  navitrable.  A  semnd  sta'i'ni  w  n  establishcil  at 
Stanley  Pool,  al>ovc  the  falls,  ni  l  this  may  Ik-  cnlle<l 
the  i'onndation  of  the  capital  of  etiuatorial  Africa. 
Two  other  statioius  in  the  interior  were  likewise  lo- 
cated.   He  then  launched  hia  ateamer  on  Stanley 


Pool,  and  sailed  away  up  the  stri-aiu,  bmuching  oflF 
and  navigating  an  important  affluent  flowing  fnm  a 
^reat  hike  which  he  but  in)perfcctly  ezploied.  There 
IS  no  further  aeommt  of  this  expedition  from  Mr. 
Stanly's  pen  as  yet  pubUahed  in  permanent  fitim 
(1883)* 

In  the  latter  part  of  1882,  Stanley  returned  to  Europe. 
He  Brazza  IxMug  also  in  Europe,  the  two  explorers  en- 
gaL'eil  in  an  aerinmiiious  war  of  words  as  to  the  Hive- 
rei^nty  of  the  Congo  regiuii — Stanley  contending  that 
the  French  attempt  of  l>e  Unizzato  mterfcre  and  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  Internuiional  Sodetyls  explorations 
and  Stanley's  di.scoveries  was  impudent  and  tmwar> 
ranted.  French  opinion,  however,  sustains  I>e  Braxaa, 
hut  the  other  European  powers  have  taken  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  cnniroversy  remains  unsolved. 

Lieut.  BVjwni/ 1 »!/('«  Joitrnei/  iirrnxx  A/rt'cn. — I*ieut. 
Wi.s.sniann  and  l)r.  PuL-ire  left  Iluuiliug  for  I>jan<la  in 
November,  IbbO,  but  it  was  June  2,  1881,  before  they 
were  aUsto  start  from  Malauahfor  the  interior.  They 
were  aocompaiued  hy  Joti  Gennano  aa  interpreter,  who 
was  subsequently  anperseded  by  a  negro,  Biseira.  a 
linguistic  genius  who  picked  up  a  colloi^nial  knowledge 
of  Kiswahhcli  in  the  courx-  ol'  five  daj's  while  at 
N>aiiL.'\ve,  Tlie  ruad  tn  the  .^Inata  Yarn «t>8  was  closed 
against  iheni,  ami  they  tunied  northward.  Their 
a.-ssuraiice  that  the  Muata  Yanoo  liad  charged  them  to 
fetch  Kohangtda's  head  removed  all  obutaclea  which 
the  L<uidi  ehicts  on  the  frontier  might  otherwiae  hsTS 
placed  in  their ^way,  for  they  are  accustomed  to  com- 
minionB  of  thia  kind,  and  not  inquisitive  as  to  the 
authority  by  which  tbey  are  executed  On  ()et.  2d 
thi  y  reached  Kikassa,  on  the  K:i.sii,  in  latitude  l'°  20^ 
south,  and  the  following  day  cro-i-sed  the  river  into  the 
Tushilaoge  couutiy,  where  they  met  Kin^enge,  a  pow- 
erful diief  who  waa  out  with  200  men  huntma  elephanta 
Kingenge  promised  to  conduct  them  to  Nyangw4  on 
the  Lualaba,  and  they  started  In  hia  company.  On  dw 
way  they  learned  that  Mukcnt'c  anotlu  r  i  hief  of  the 
Tushilange.  was  a  more  powerful  man,  In  order  tO 
conciliate  hini,  the  tw((  explorers  .-ciiarated,  and  while 
Lieut.  \Vis,«nmnn  contiinicd  with  Kinvengc,  Dr.  Pogge 
tiinicd  off  to  the  left  and  i)ro<ee<lcd  to  Mukenge's 
town.  The  rtx'eption  of  the  travellers  among  the 
Tushilanue  was  exceedingly  hospitable.  They  were 
regardc<l  as  spirits  of  departed  chiefs  come  back  to 
revisit  the  elimiieeaofthe  moon,  and  all  sorts  of  jK^ple 
IV.  re  ititri.tluccMl  to  them  as  claiming  kindred.  Tliey 
finally  .started  for  Nyanuwe  1  tec.  1.  ISSI,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mukenie.  with  fifty  uf  his  \vi\t>.  The 
Luhia,  here  flowing  over  a  rocky  bed  of  granite  and  not 
navigable,  was  crossed  on  the  same  day,  and  a  denad9>* 
peopled  region  of  prairiea  was  entered  opon.  Ob 
])cc.  17th  trie  travelicTB  arrived  at  Mnmkamha  Lake, 
which  had  been  described  to  them  as  a  vast  sea,  but 
turnetl  out  to  he  of  verj'  small  extent,  not  being  more 
than  tlin  >■  niili  ,s  in  len>:th.  It  is  \\  >]  I'V  sjirings,  and 
frinned  with  s^MlLM' and  high  gnt.s,*.  and  apjiarcntly  haa 
no  outlet.  Its  elevation  al»ove  the  wa  is  L'L'.id  ft-et. 
Hence  they  made  their  way  towartls  the  lail-i,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ltiliilash  or  Sunkeru,  itself  a  tributary  of 
the  Congo.  The  Lubi  forma  the  boundai?  between 
the  Tusnilange  and  the  Basange.  They  nad  been 
prcviinisly  Htmek  }iy  the  iTeat  tuimlK'rs  of  the  wild 
1  ti'-hilatiL'c  flii'-kiiiL'  ariinii  l  tlieni,  but  Lieut.  Wiss- 
III. inn  >taie>  lliat  the  Itf.sini.'e  were  even  more  nu- 
niemu.s.  He  lound  them  a  i>eople  friendly,  laborious) 
and  highly  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  induatriu  art,  and  hs 
took  away  splendid  specimens  of  their  weapons,  carved 
ivory,  baskets,  inlaid  wares,  and  iron  and  copper  uten- 
sils. Ix'aving  these  tril>es  and  pilain.s,  the  travellcra 
cnterexl  the  vast  virgin  fon-sts  wjiii  h  extend  as  far  aa 
the  Ltihila.sh,  a  stream  l<")i»  f.  i>t  wide.  Tliey  tunnd  a 
total  absetii'c  of  iVuit  trees  iu  this  region,  and  therefore 
of  game  and  liinls.  Only  elephants  and  wild  hosn 
were  met  at  intervals 

Reaching  the  Luhila.'-h  in  .T  7'  south  latitude,  they 
encountered  fresh  difficulty  in  the  ill-will  of  the  Idng 
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^  ^pio,  an  old  and  Bach-rcTercd  8orccn>r  called 
numrtii,  wbo  ^rulcs  over  a  medky  of  Luba  iribeH ;  he 
Vmud  not  pix>vide  boats  for  cro«ng  the  fit  ream,  and  it 
Wion\y  \)y  iiitinrnlatin.'  hiiu  by  sliots  uml  hm  k>  t.s  that 
Ifihey  iiulvKed  him  at  IsL-t  to  listen  lU\oraMy  u<  tlu  ir  <h>- 
mau>\s.   AUor  trussing  tlu'  Lul/ila.'-h  liiey  i.ahj^ed  through 
thekiugdum  of  the  Bcin-ki  trihc.  ot  wliii  h  Lieut  Wiis- 
mim  qmkB  Toy  highly.    They  are  all  acricoltonl 
people,  nninenMia  ana  wdl-to-da  Their  Tillages  am 
wdllMmt  and  dean,  the  houses  beinir  sanoanded  irith 
gardens  and  pulm  tret  s.    Sonio  of  the  villat't  s  \\rr<-  so 
extensive  that  lour  ur  ti\^'  liounf  were  ?petit  in  uiarth- 
iiii:  throuiih  iheiu,  and  sonic  had  two  or  three  rows  of 
houses  or  streeta:  tlic  ^H  jmlatiun  nuuibeni  hundredjiof 
thousands.    Hence  tlu  v  juussed  thnm.uh  the  vast  nrai- 
tie-lands  inhabited  by  the  tribes  Kalcbuc  and  Milehue, 
a  densely-populated  territoiy  which  extends  as  iar  a>< 
the  LomanS,  also  a  tributaty  of  the  Congo,  beyond 
which  they  crossed  Cameron  s  track.    The  travellenj 
sufftred  j^-vurL-ly  from  the  heavy  nuns;  in  fact,  tlicy 
fOTild  not  have  traversed  thease  swamps  had  tluy  not 
been  mounted  on  oxen,  which  are  veiy  serviceable  ani- 
mals when  bought  at  Loanda.   They  jump  lik*^  Kiig- 
lish  hunters,  canter,  and  trot   Wissmann  lost  the  la^t 
before  reaching  the  east  coast— a  climate  m  which  they 
omnnot  dwell,  thoagh  they  are  alwaj's  serviceable  in  West 
sum!  Central  Africa.    Nyanpw6  wa.s  nached  on  April 
17th.  Dr.  PojiRC  started  on  his  return  jounay  westward 
I  >ii  May  5th,  and  led  only  three  men  with  guns  with  his 
cowipanion.    The  latter,  however,  met  with  ready  aa- 
t>ii<tan<-e  from  the  sheikh  Abed-ben-t?"alim,  an  Arab, 
who  flimished  him  with  ten  guns  and  fifteen  carriers, 
with  whom,  on  June  18th,  he  blurted  thrLake  Tangan- 
yika.  Afler  npntisdly  crossing  the  routes  of  previous 
explorers,  he  aniyed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  a  station  of 
the  I>indon  Missionarj'  Society,  on  -lulv  Isth.  where 
he  met  the  Hev.  I>r.  (Jriffiths.    From  this  stream  he 
cnissM-'d  till'  laki-  to  Ujiji.    Guns  weiif  lew  and  expen- 
aiye,  and  thus  Lieut  Wiasmaun  wait  obliged  to  start 
with  twenty  unarmed  carriers.   This  imprudent  step 
nearly  coat  him  his  life.  The  people  of  UUul  aware 
of  his  defenoeleas  condition,  lay  in  wut  ibr  hnn  near 
the  Malagarazi,  and  were  preparini?  to  put  a  ctop  to 
hw  further  joumeyinira,  when  he  bared  nis  arm  !inJ, 
r")!ntiiii,'  to  a  ,><«'ar,  shouted  "  Miraiiil  n  I "    'J'ht:  \vi>nl 
a<'te<l  like  magic.    The  death  of  a  while  man  with  whom 
the  dreaded  chief  had  exchanged  blood  would  surely 
be  avenged,  and  the  plunderers  desisted.  Mirambo, 
whose  capital  Lieut  Wisaniann  reached  Aug.  31st,  is 
described  bgr  hin  as  "  a  capital  ftUow. ' '  From  Unan- 
yembe,  Wi«Bt«OD  paid  a  visit  to  the  German  station 
of  Contla  to  get  a  pair  of  l)oot8,  fitudly  reaching  the 
coa.st  by  way  of  Mpwapwa.    He  arrived  at  Saadani 
Nov._  1.%  l.«S2,  having  .'ifM'nt  twi  nty-two  months  and  a 
half  in  bis  journey  from  coast  to  coast,  which  he  per- 
jfinrmed  with  rare  prudence,  intelligence,  and  courage. 

W«ar  ErjitoratimiM, — In  1872.  itfr.  Yioceot  Erskine 
rctnmcd  from  a  joomey  over  the  vast  bush-covered 
plains  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  fn)m  the  Limpopo 
to  the  Zambesi,  an  area  Wio  miles  Vtne  ami  'i.'iO  miles 
broiwJ.  In  1x74,  Dr.  Nachti-ali  wa.s  the  first  exfjlorer 
to  visit  the  eastern  halt'  of  tlie  .'^aliara  in  his  journey 
to  Tibesti.  He  exploreil  Wadai.  crossed  Lake  Chad, 
through  I'arzaheh  and  Darfour.  to  the  Nile  basin, 
r'uo'eeding  in  a  route  which  cost  \'ogcl  and  Beurmann 
their  lives.  lo  1875,  Mr.  K  I>.  Young,  having  nearly 
JE20.00()  at  his  command,  estsbltshed  a  flonrishing  mis- 
sion on  Lake  N>-a.s!«.  Tliis  pla<c  is  f  allrd  lyivine.sfonia. 
In  1S76  many  exjdonrs  returucii  truiii  varmns  parts  ol' 
the  continent — Dr.  Ix-nz  from  theOL-owc  Kivir;  l)r. 
Poiree  from  .MiLsniube ;  Herr  l^Muani  .>Iohr  trom  the 
^'il•toria  J.4ike  n'd  Kenia.  Tlie  marquis  of  Antinnri, 
with  a  splendidly  o^uipped  expedition,  started  for  the 
erinatorial  lakes  in  1875,  rid  Sooa,  which  he  reached  in 
mfety,  but  finally  died  without  accomplishing  his  mis- 
sioii.  In  1876  a  large  fbroe  of  missionaries,  under  the 
lesd  of  Ahh6  Dcbaizc,  set  out  for  the  purpofsc  of  found- 
tag  flUBsions  on  the  great  lakes  Tanganyika,  Victoria, 


and  Albert  Nyanza.  These  missionaries  were  all  pro- 
ficient in  Arabic.  Dr.  Stecker,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Com  tier, 
Dr.  James  Stewart,  M.  Comber,  Mr.  Popelin,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, and  Dr.  Dutrieux  are  oiIkts  who  have  vi.«ited  the 
e()uatorial  l>elt  in  the  last  (Unade.  Mr.  Hore.  a  mis- 
sionary, ntade  ini]i<irtant  oi<ser\ations  of  the  Lukuga 
outlet  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  The  party  to  which  he 
was  attached  have  launched  many  Mats  on  the  Tan- 
ganyika, and  this  great  inland  sea  is  now  navinted  by 
all  travellers  reaching  its  shorea  ^  The  jresr  T8T9  was 
marked  by  the  travel  m  the  eqpatonal  region.n  performed 
by  M.  Debaine,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilso!),  and  Mr.  Fdkin, 
and  on  the  upper  Congo  by  A.  McAU  and  Mr.  Coml  <  r. 
Dr.  (jerhard  lu)hltij  in  IhT'J  made  an  attempt  to  reat  h 
the  vast  unexplored  rejrion  Iving  lietween  theOgowd 
River  and  the  >Vhite  Mile.  \Vhile  contributing  largely 
to  ^t'ographical  science,  this  intn-pid  explorer  was  driven 
bach  by  ue  fanatical  peoDteof  WadaL  Dr.  Holab  in 
the  Zamberi  region,  and  Mr.  Maples  to  the  noHh  of  the 
Rovunia,  al^i  did  valuable  geoL-raj  hical  work  during 
this  year.  In  IssO,  Mr.  ComU  r  again  did  goo<l  sersiee 
on  the  Cuntn.  diN  nvoring  the  great  cataract  Arthing- 
tun  Fidls  in  the  Zombo  Mountains  east  of  San  Salvador, 
where  the  river  Br^ja  leaps  over  tikt  Stoep  escarpmaii 
of  ail  interior  plateau.  During  this  year  valuable  dii> 
eov(  ries  were  also  made  by  Dr.  Junker.  Kmir  Bey  and 
M.  Buchta  obtained  a  wonderful  ecncn  of  photographs 
of  countries  lyinir  beyond  those  visited  bv  Baker  and 
Schweinfurth.  Tlure  were  al.so  .-r\crai  expeditions 
of  a  st  mi-military  chanieter  across  the  Sahara  and  to 
the  upper  Niger, 

ITie  neriod  under  consideration — the  t<  n  years  from 
1873 — nu8  also  been  marked  by  the  publication  of  the 
joum^  to  Central  Afiica  of  Alvan  S.  Southwotth,  for- 
merly secretaiy  of  the  American  Geographies]  Sodety ; 

by  the  scientific  expilorations  of  the  Austrian  Mamo  west- 
ward of  the  While  Nile:  Ly  tlic  diaili  of  the  veteran 
Miani,  who  spent  nearly  the  wliolc  of  liis  life  in  Central 
and  Northern  Africa ;  and  by  the  important  contribu- 
tions of  Shuvct  to  our  knowledge  of  the  central  region. 
The  various  expeditions  mentioned  in  this  aitide  nave 
added  immensely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eootinent, 
aodttaken  in  connection  with  the  enterprises  of  the 
"  Anican  Association,"  of  whii^  the  king  of  Belgium 
i.s  tlie  president,  and  als<i  of  the  expeditions  now  in  the 
held,  llie  n-sulis  in  this  peritHl  are  indeed  irreatcr.  more 
mu]tifariou.s,  ao  unite,  and  substantial,  lhan  ail  jircced- 
ing  geoL-raphical  knowie<lge  collected  since  the  Alricau 
continent  wils  first  made  known  to  man.  (L.  L. — a.  s.  i 

AFRICAN  MKTHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  an  American  rdigfoos  body,  was  organized 
in  isit'),  boim;  formed  of  nicndwrs  who  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  lOpssi  opal  Church.  In  the  early  years  of 
Methodism  tlu  white  and  colored  meml>ers worshipped 
in  the  same  eougiegatiou,  tiie  colored  t>tvupying  seats 
assigned  them.  In  17,S6,  upon  the  building  of  St 
George's  Chua-h  in  Philadelphia,  the  ookued  people 
were  assigned  seats  in  the  gadlerv.  IVonble  feUowed, 
and  the  colored  members  withdrew;  mnic  of  them 
drifteil  into  the  Protestant  Episi-opal  I'hun-h  ;  some 
returned  to  St.  (ienr^e's;  others  formed  an  indeiK'nd- 
ent  ii.H.s<M  iation.  iiuiui'ering  6«)  {)er8onH  in  I7'.»4.  Under 
the  lead  of  Ui(  hard  .\llen,  who  in  1S16  beiame  their 
first  bishop,  they  purchased  a  large  blacksmith-shop, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  a  place  of  worship  and  deui- 
cated  as  such  bv  Bishop  Asbuiv.  Thsy  named  their 
church  "Bethel,"  obtamed  a  charter,  and  remained 
for  a  time  under  the  c<»ntrol  of  the  M.  K.  Church. 
Tile  congregation  of  the  Bethel  Church  remained 
under  the  protectorate  of  St  George's  till  IS  I."). 
More  sources  of  irritation  developed  themselves,  and 
in  April,  1816,  a  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Phil- 
adelphia. There  were  five  delegates  from  Philadel- 
phia, seven  from  Baltimore,  three  from  Attkiborough 
(Bucks  CO.,  Pa. ),  one  from  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  one  from 
Wilmington,  Del.  The  ^invention  adopted  the  name 
of  "The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  The 
)  Church  holds  to  the  twenty-five  articles  of  religion  oom- 
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to  Uatliodisin,  and  its  discipline  was  modelled  | 
«D  that  of  the  M.  K  Church.  The  growth  of  the 
Charch  was  alow,  bat  8t«a4yi  being  o>nfined  in  its 
opt^rations  to  the  free  Statea  and  Ixtrder  biavc  States.  | 
In  ls2'2  tlicre  wi  re  li  confcronceH,  1"  ifiiicrant  preach- 
era,  and  7y:!7  meuibers ;  in  IsHf),  4  eurif'ercnoes,  27  itin- 
er.int  preachers,  ami  75t»4  nionibors  ;  in  1S4«'),  t'l  nuirtT- 
em**^,  67  itinerant  preachers,  and  16,1^0  oiembcrs. 
Ailcr  the  Civil  War  the  former  slave  Statea  were  open 
to  the  Churcli,  aod  it*  numben  crair  npidly,  thon- 
aands  eoounjr  to  it  from  the  MethodiM  Kpi.sctipal 
Choroh,  South.  In  lS>tP,  the  Chnrcli  n-jM.rtt'ii  In  con- 
ferenoes,  iHf)  pastors,  ninl  .'yD.CKH)  hu-hiIh'i^.  Im  ISHO 
it  claimed  1418  itinenint  preiu  hon',  iil'iS  lix^al  preach- 
ers, and  214. H08  niemlM'n*.  This  clmn  h  has  a  pul)- 
Rshim: -huu.'ie  in  Philadelphia,  ami  iiii  offieial  iuunial, 
The  ChrutittH  Recorder.  Ita  chief  educationai  eatab- 
liahinent »  Wilberftmse  Uoivenity,  Ohio.  (See  Msm- 
oni^r  Episcopal  Church.)  (a.  o.  h.) 

AFRICAN  MFmiODlST  EPISCOPAL  ZION 
CHURCH,  an  Amerirun  n.'lii;io»i«  Ixxly,  wa.s  orvin- 
ized  in  1S2I.  It  holds  tlie  doctrines  that  are  cum- 
mon  to  Methodism ;  it«  iwlity  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Methodist  Epiacoj;)*!  Church,  the  characteristic 
diffiBVenoe  being  that  its  UahoiM  arc  elected  for  four 
yean  only,  and  are  consecrated  without  the  livimg 
on  of  handfl.  In  1H20  a  laive  ooncrreinition  of  eolorM 
Methodi.stfl  in  the  city  nf  New  Vork.  known  as  the 
Zion  Church,  He<-e<led  from  the  M.  E.  Chnnh,  aiiil 
with  one  or  two  other  comrrcvationa  fonniHl  an  in- 
dependent organization.  The  dissiitisfaction  grew  out 
of  8tep«  taken  bjr  the  New  York  conference  of  the 
U  £.  Church  to  aecore  more  definitely,  by  ao- 
tion,  the  property  naed  by  the  eolored  menbera  m  case 
of  a  secession.  The  poce!<.'*ion  pnMt'etU-d  larpely  under 
the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Jauitu  M.  Stillwell,  who  had 
beiii  iiMtor  of  the  old  .lohn  Stn?et  Church  in  New 
York  City.  Bi.shop  Allen  emleavored  to  induce  them 
to  unite  with  the  African  Methoclist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  after  much  mmsultation  this  proposition  was  de- 
clineJ.  They  did  not  wish,  it  seems,  at  first  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  preferring  to 
be  constituted,  with  other  colored  eongrepations,  into  a 
separate  )iniiii;il  i mifi  ii  iice.  It  wa.H  ileeided  that  only 
thefJeneral  Cutiti  n'tu  e  of  the  .M.  E.  Chun-h  rould  eon- 
Stitute  annual  conferences,  and,  dif»ai>poiii[i  il  in  their 

Slan,  they  proceeded  to  hold  a  conference  ot  their  own. 
une  21, 1821.  Joshua  Soule  (afterwards  bishop)  and 
Dr.  Phosbus  met  with  them,  civing  advice,  beveral 
were  elected  elders,  and  were  ordained 
Mr.  Still W)  II.  ;i>-i.>ted  hy  two  elders  who  had  also 
Wlthdnwn  from  the  M.  K.  ("liurch.  At  their  or^ian- 
iaation  they  n  iHirted  22  jirciieliers  and  lii20  nu'Uibers. 
July,  1^22,  .James  Varick  was  elected  their  first 
bishop.  In  1S47  they  daimed  75  travelling  preach- 
en,  60  church  buildings,  and  5000  members.  After 
the  Civil  War  the  late  alsve  States  were  opened  to 
them,  and  their  increase  was  rapid.  In  1864  proixjsi- 
ti<m8  were  considered  Imiking  to  union  with  the  African 
Methodist  Epi£ie<<]>al  Clainh.  Imt  tlie  negotiation  fell 
tlmiugh.  In  JS^iu  they  wt  re  n  |>orlnl  as  having  l.'WM) 
itinerant  prcaehen*,  2.'>CH>  local  iireiulurs,  and  ivc.VUi 
members.  Their  chief  educational  inntitutions  are 
Rush  Academy,  Fayctte>'ille,  N.  C,  and  Zion  Hill, 
Wasbingtoii  oo.,  Pa.  Tliey  have  a  smaU  publiabing 
interest  In  Washington  City.   (See  Mrbodibt  Ens- 

Cor.M,  CtH  RCH.)  (a.  g.  h.  ) 

A<T.\1'EM()NE  (fnim  CJr,  a-.A-rn.  love,  and  //nif/.  an 
iiliid;ii.' I ,  ;i  i-onuniinity  iliittly  re>iding  at  Sp.ixton. 
8omer»etftliire,  England,  miles  from  Taunton.  It 
took  ita  origin  in  a  praying  brotherh<HMi  of  m^'stical 
tendew^  formed  by  some  divinity  students  in  St.  Da- 
vid's College,  Lampeter,  about  183(1.  Hemj  James 
FrineSi  leMcr  uf  these  I^mpeter  Brethren,  WSS  or- 
dained at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  became  cornte 
•i  Charlinch,  Somersetshire,  where  the  rLttor  of  the 
perish.  Rev.  Samuel  Starky,  adopted  bis  views.  A 
fsvhnu  soon  took  pleost  baft  in  eonseq,iisiioe  of 


attending  disorder  Prince  was  aileneed.  With  othcss 
of  the  LMnpeter  Brethren  he  left  the  Chinch  shoot 

1859.  an<l  U'lran  to  form  flic  "Abode  of  I/ove."  In 
this  eoiiiiiiiinity  the  iiiiihIkt-s  were  to  be  tree  from 
earl  Illy  jiaj-siniiy,  and,  tliouijli  iiKirried.  to  live  a.^  though 
tli(  y  were  not.  That  they  might  be  wjiarate  from  the 
World,  they  were  re<|uirea  to  give  up  their  wealth  to 
"The  Beiovod,"_  as  Prince  was  now  called.  Money 
was  obtained,  chiefly  from  some  spinsten  named  Not- 
tidge,  who  became  spiritual  wives  to  pnnninent  breth- 
ren ;  land  was  purchased  at  S|>axton.  and  fine  buildings 
wen-  ere<'te<l.  Priiite  now  dt^  Ian- 1  tli.it  the  time  had 
come  for  Kivini;  the  flc»h.  a.s  Christ  li;iil  already  redeem- 
ed the  soul  of  man.  ThouL'h  he  had  already  Ix-eti 
married  to  Mr.  Starky's  sisti  r,  who  was  living  in  the 
cnmmvnlljr,  he  t(Kjk  a  new  bnde,  but,  to  the  grief  of 
all  oonoemed,  &  child  was  bom  of  this  union.  In  oon- 
sequenoe  of  the  sesndal  some  of  Prinee's  fhHoweis 

withdrew;  lawsuits  and  other  troubles  arose,  but  mattV 
members  staye<i,  still  aixeiitiriL''  "The  Helovod  s"  guia- 
1  uiin  servedly.  A  hierun  hy  wa.s  t'ornie<l  in  which 
riitimas  and  Starky  were  called  "  The  Anointed  Ones," 
while  others  were  angels  and  witncssea  Some  pam- 
phlets had  previously  been  ianied  by  those  interorted, 
and  in  1862  a  volume  of  lectures  Was  published  setting 
forth  the  experience  of  Prince  aa  a  new  revelation  of 
Christ,  but  after  a  proe-lamation  of  the  salvation  of  the 
fle.sh  was  sent  abroad  the  leaders  re.siirned  tlu  ui.selvcji 
to  a  life  of  luxurious  idh  nej*.  Even  since  the  death 
of  Prine<-  alxmt  1S77)  the  eummunitv  has  continued. 

A(;AKI>II,  Caul  Adolf  (1785-18.59),  a  celebrated 
Swedi.>h  Ixitani^t,  poUtical  economist,  and  theologiaHi 
was  bom  Jan.  23,  178&,  m  BAatad,  in  Scania,  and  was 
elected  proftmor  of  botany  in  Land  in  1812.  Agardh 
gave  hi'siM'ci.il  attention  to  alpolopy,  and  he  may  truly 
l>e  iiaid  to  nave  develoiK'd  this  study  and  given  it  a  scien- 
tific ba.sis.  He  died  .Jan.  2S.  1859.  The  most  im[Mirt- 
ant  of  his  numerous  works  are — Systmui  Alij'irum 
(Lund,  lW4i;  S[>eciea  Ahjarum  (3  vok.  Lund  and 
(rreifswald,  1820-28);  Icones  AJfjnntm  Europtrartim 
(Leipsig,  1828-:{5) ;  Ldrebok i Botanik  (2  vols.,  Malmo, 
1830-32;  translated  into  Oennan  by  Meyer  and  Yon 
Creplin) :  and  FhnSk  titt  at  ilaitehmomkk  iStaCnfft 
ofWr  S'ifn'f/r  f  parts  1-.^,  Kailstsd,  ISfldHW;  Ijungbe^g 

added  a  fourth  part  in  18^3). 

A(i.\Hl)H,  .JaKoii  (Jfoko,  a  Swedish  botanist,  son 
of  C.  A-  Agardh,  was  bom  in  Lund.  Dec.  8,  1813.  He 
became  professor  of  botany  in  Tiiind  in  1854,  and  pn>- 
fesaor  enmitns  in  1879.  He  Ls  the  author  of  several 
important  works  on  botany,  among  which  his  Speda, 
Geiirm,  ft  Ordiaet  Alaarvm  (in  4  vols. .  Lund,  1848-63) 
is  justly  celebrated.  Of  his  other  worts  we  may  men- 
tion— Si/iif>j>xi.<  a^iirrn  Lupiiii  (Lund,  18.''>5)  ;  Rrcm- 
m'o  Gtiteri*  ftrriih'x  i  liUnd.  IS^W};  .if>/ir  Afiiri.i  yfali. 
(errnnn  ft  Ailn'ati'ri  iVAr\fi  ls)-_"  ;  [;  Si/^t'iini  AJ'!"nnn 
Hodiemn  Adrermrin  (Lund,  184.Vi ;  and  Thniria  i(wi- 
tematu  NittumlU  Plnntnrwm  (Lund.  Is'.s  i  AgUdh 
owna  a  fine  ooUeotion  of  algae,  begun  by  his  father. 

AOASSIZ,  AUXANDER.  an  American  geologi^ 
and  zoologist,  son  of  the  distinguished  Pref.  Louis 
.\traKsiz.  was  boni  in  Switserianrt  in  18.^.5.  He  came 
to  till'  Cnileil  States  with  his  father  in  ISlf,.  cradtiated 
at  Harvard  Colleire  in  i  s'l").  and  studied  civil  engineer- 
ing in  Lawn  iu'i'  .^l  icntitic  SduMil.  receiving  the  deirrec 
«»f  R.  S.  in  18;')7.  He  then  studiinl  ehemistiv,  and  was 
also  cngat'e<l  in  teaching  in  his  father's  school  for  young 
la<lies.  In  March,  1859,  bs  went  to  CaUfomia,  and, 
licing  appointed  ssmtsat  hi  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  collected  msqy  specimens  of  fish  for  the  Har- 
vanl  .Mu.v>ura  of  Comparative  Zoolopy.  then  in  charge 
of  his  father.  On  his  return  to  Camhridu'c.  Mr  Acas- 
six  was  apiK)inte<l  agent  of  the  muwnuu,  and  studied 
thoroughly  zoology  and  geology.  In  18f'i5  he  bci'ame 
interested  in  cral-mining  in  reontD'lvania,  but  after- 
wards turned  his  sttention  to  theeopper-mincs  of  Lake 
Superior.  Here  he  apeat  two  yean  snd  a  half  and, 
having  suooeeded  n  demloping  the  neht  copper- 
mineiimthewoild.beeHMvaqrweBitli7.  InlBMlw 
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*wjt  to  Europe,_  where  he  euniinol  the  principal  mu- 
ftiums,  and  on  his  return  mnimed  his  duties  as  awsUnt 
of  the  Harvard  Museum.   After  the  demth  of 
father  in  1873,  Mr.  Agaaeiz  was  appointed  curator 
of  the  mYUMum,  to  the  enlargement  and  endowment 
of  wti'.r^v  institution  lie  ha.s  devotod  much  of  his  time 
and  vrvaiih.     Pres.  Eliut  of  Har\anl  University  has 
atated  that  Mr.  Aira(«iz  has  ctnitributeii  in  ttii  vears 
1230,000  to  the  muaeiim,  besides  numeruuM  {nils  to 
Qthm  departments  of  the  univermty.    In  1875  M  vis- 
ited  Peru  and  Chili  to  examine  ueir  oopiMW^miiies, 
and  Wouebt  back  a  large  ooUeGtioD  of  PeniTiaa  antiq- 
uvlies.     In  sul^sfqiient  years  he  engaged  in  deep-sea 
•Iredainc  exiXNiitions,  investigating  regions  provioiwly 
uiu'Xjilored.  and  making  many  im|>ortiint  (•<iiitrlhuti<>iis 
to  &*icmf.     lie  lia.s  i)ubli»hed  numenui.s  ]ia]K?rs  em- 
IxKlyiiik.'  original  rt'M'an-li.  iw  well  as  n'Porl.s  of  the 
uinseum  under  hi-s  charge.    ^For  his  pulilicatioiis  pec 
Cutitloffue  of  the.  Ro^l  iioaetyo/  Lomlon  and  List 
1^  JXtUieattoiu  <4  Muteutn  of  Comparative  ZwAugy. ) 

AGAVE  18  a  geiras  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
.1  ni'irt/IU'lncrtr.  iinil  comi>rif«'s  over  one  nundred  species, 
with  as  nianv  nion'  varii'iie.s  whidi  have  Iwn  regarded 
aj<  s.j:ierie-s,  all  nativcMit'  tin-  American  iDtitnu-nt.  Mexico 
is  their  great  central  home.  Foiirti  in  are  natives  of  the 
United  otatei^  chiefly  in  tlie  ari^l  nart^ .  one.  At/are 
VIrfpmca,  being  found  as  far  north  as  the  Potomac 
Hirer.  The  oldest  known  species  is  the  common  centurj-- 
phnt,  which  was  intro<luoed  to  Spun  from  Mexico,  and 
from  there  to  England,  where  one  is  on  record  u  neing 
cu]tiv;it<  il  a-  early  as  ITiGl.  Tn  the  sonfh  of  Europe  it 
ba.-  Ux-oiia  wiM.  and  is  a  striking  ornament  in  the  nat- 
ural (icener.-  of  nM  ky  places  near  the  wa-eoastH,  where 
it  s««ms  i>artii  iilarl^  to  love  to  grow.  The  early  bot- 
anists clakseil  it  With  the  aloes,  whence  "American 
aloe,"  hf  which  it  ia  yet  &miUariy  known.  Linnieus 
fint  named  it  A^ve,"  because  that  name  in  Greek 
indicite^  '\«4>mething  grand  and  admirable."  Agave, 
in  niytholuL'v.  was  one  of  the  fiftv  daughter*  of  Nereus, 
fond  of  inh:i)>iting  rocks  along  the  sea-coasts,  thus  ren- 
dering the  name  classically  appropriate.  Its  «ame, 
"oentujy-plant,"  comes  from  a  bcucf  that  under  cul- 
tivation it  takes  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  it 
flowers.  Specimens  have  been  known  to  be  fifty  years 
old  without  bkiomingj  In  their  native  ooontiy  they 
nsaally  bkwm  in  len  dun  ten  yean.  When  it  com- 
mcnc«s  to  fl(^wcr  the  stalk  prows  often  five  inches  a 
day,  and  ha.s  been  known  to  reach  a  heiu'lit  of  forty 
feet  and  jxTfift  4ixh)  flowers.  Tin >r  cmhIc  a  i-weet 
secretion  in  ^at  abundance,  for  the  jiiirpuM  ,  iirnhably, 
of  attractini;  insects  and  thus  aeciuing  en  <s~  t<  1 1  ilisation. 
Some  assert  that  the  flowen  0|ien  with  a  loud  report, 
ereo  going  so  far  as  to  eompaiv  it  to  aitiUeiy;  but  tliii 
needs  confirmation. 

It  shares  with  the  plantain,  bread- fruit,  and  some 
others  the  re|mtation  of  l)cing  among  the  most  us<'ful 
claj9i«  of  pbnts  in  the  world.  Bauhin.  a  famoiLs  author 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj,  ninarks  of  the  A^/avf 
Jimenoana,  or  common  "centurj'-plant,"  that  it  is 
**tlie  maguay  tree,  from  which  may  bo  obtained 
'Water*  oiL  vin^ar,  hon«r,  Bvnpf  thread,  needles,  and 
innnmenUe  things  of  yalae  n> htunanity. ' '  The  picture 
is  not  ovonJmwn.  f'i>L.'cltnaiiii  wiys  tliat  in  Mexico  an 
inimen.-i<!  quantity  ui'  .sacdianiie  juice  irf  prci)art'd  in 
its  leavt-^.  When  the  flowcr-stiiiK'  .shows  the  first 
signs  of  development,  the  terminal  bud  and  the  in- 
nermost leaves  arc  removal,  when,  in  the  basin  thus 
ibrmed,  the  liquid  collects  and  is  dipped  out — on  an 
anrange  about  a  gallon  a  day  for  two  or  three  months 
~  — •■■•■Bon ;  from  a  single  plant  150  to  300  gallons  in 


aJL  From  this  jnioe  the  fermented  (pulqw)  and  dis- 
tille<l  \  ii(''::riil I  li(nior^*  lire  j^rciian-'l  wfiiiL  arc  no  l'ch- 
erallv  useil  all  over  Mexico.  It  in  nniarkaltle  that  tlie 
saccoarine  >  liaractcr  enters  only  with  the  flowering  con- 
dition. At  other  periods  the  juice  is  acrid,  though 
some  writers  say  certain  animals  relish  the  Icavea 
Puliiue  is  the  Spanish  name  Ibr  tlie  jnioe»  which  re- 
semUce  cider  in  appcMnaee,  aad  bis  tn  odor  w  di»- 


agreeable  to  European.'*  that  it  takes  some  time  to  lie- 
come  paasiooatcly  ionii  of  it.  ^  The  fermented  liquor 
resembles  brandy.  The  trunk  ia  bdied.  and,  under  the 
nameofmewa^  16  regarded  ft  savoiy  dish.  Asoui, 
called  amnU,  is  nnde  from  the  roots ;  a  gallon  of  the 
cxprcx^cil  juice,  the  water  beintr  evaix)ratcil  by  tlie  Hun, 
yiclil.s  alxjut  one  p<>unil  of  sojip.  which  lathers  with  salt 
water  as  well  a.>  with  fresh. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  value  uf  the  Mexican  alue» 
or  agaves  lies  in  tllMribreL  The  famous  picture-writiti.,' 
of  the  Arteos  is  on  mMrmsde  Irom  the  fibres,  which 
seem  to  have  been  faudT parallel  together  and  beaton  in 
the  pnK-ess  of  manufacture.  The  fibre  known  in  oom- 
ineae  as  pita  is  pn'pared  from  various  snoeies,  though 
in  Brazil,  aeconlliii:  to  Dr.  J.  de  .'^aldanna,  pita  there 
is  chietly  made  troni  Fonn  nn/'i  ijufitnt'tt.  Some  brom- 
eliaeeous  plants  arc  also  I'clu  'vc  i  to  yieltl  pita  thread. 
The  bcst-knuwn  fibre  comes  from  Agar*  riijida  UL  Si$- 
nliiui  of  some  authors),  and  is  commcnnally  Sisal  hcnp. 
It  is  equal  to  manila,  and  yields  about  $250  per  sere. 
Dr.  Peyre  Poroher  says  that  a  cmsher  used  in  prepar- 
ing sugar-cane  is  effectual  for  crushing  the  leaves  of  the 
Agave.  There  is  a  gum  in  the  leaves  which  renders 
cicanirikT  the  fibre  fmm  the  cellular  matter  .--iiiiicwliat 
;  liitlicult.  A  stream  of  water  is  kept  on  t  he  pulp  during 
crushing  to  detui  out  the  gum.  Prof  Gabb  states  that 
if  proper  machinery  for  t^eaning  the  fibre  could  be  in- 
vented, the  Rowing  of  Sisal  hemp  would  be  one  of  the 
most  profitaole  industries  of  America.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  culture  to  Florida.  As  early 
as  1853,  Mr.  \V.  ('.  I)ciini.s  had  fiOy  acres  planter!  at  K.  v 
West,  which  had  given  en«)aniginL'  results  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war. 

The  genus  yields  little  fur  medical  uses.  Liiulky 
sap  that  the  roots  of  A.  Americana  are  sometimes 
mixed  with  saisaparillft;  and  Or,  Pi(n«  Poreher  states 
that  the  negroes  of  the  Chariest  on  Saliiei  beliere  A. 
Vinn'mm  is  a  <'ure  for  thebitoof  anttlesnakie,aadGall 
it  '■  rattleanak<',s'  ula^ter. " 

The  varieties  with  .striped  leaves  and  narrow  Icives, 
etjually  with  thoKe  witli  -ray-green,  so  common  in  cul- 
tivation, are  all  f<irni<  of  A.  Americana.  The  most 
handsome  one  b  said  to  be  Agnc«  Shawii^  first  found 
in  Arizona  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  in  1 S-W,  and  named  by  Dr. 
Engelmann  in  compliment  to  Ileniy  ShftW,  the  founder 
of  the  Missouri  Botanic  (Jarden.  ^       (T.  M. ) 

A(;EL.iElN/E  KJr.  o>r?«iof,  gregarious),  a  sub- 
family of  birds  of  the  family  IrTF.Rii>JE  or  American 
starlings  (which  see!.  It  contains  the  well  known  l>ol>- 
olinks  or  reedbirds  {iJoUclwnwx  oryzimrm],  the  notori- 
ousparasiticoowbiras ( J/M/ot/irtM  atrr  and  other qiecics 
of  that  genns)t  the  meadow-etarlings  ( Stumdla  nut^na 
and  others),  and  ntmienHia  species  of  marsh-blackbirds 
of  the  genera  Af/flmi*.  A'niithfKrnhtdu»,tMd  others.  All 
an;  confnuHi  to  .\merica,  several  are  abundant  and  fa- 
miliar .spei  li  s  of  the  I  J.  S.,  and  Tsrious  Others  occur  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  .\merica.  ( E.  c. ) 

AGENT,  one  who  acta  for  and  bv  the  authority 
8««  Vol  I  another,  who  is  called  the  prindpoU. 
p.  2:V)  Am!  The  term  is  of  ver>'  wide  application,  and 
'^ui^'mAs*  indudes  many dasses  uf  penons  aotiag  in 
a  representanve  capacity,  to  whom  dis- 
tmctive  naim-s  arc  :.;ivcn,  such  a,-*  attonieys,  fjictors, 
brukers,  commi.s.sioii  uien  hantH.  an^l  auctioneers.  The 
bw  relatiiiff  to  princij>al  and  a^rcut  thereton.'  ver>'  e.v- 
tcnded  in  its  ajiplicatiun,  as  a  ijirge  propt>rtion  of  the 
meroantile  business  of  the  country  is  done  through 
agents  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  general  principles 
of  law  rela^ng  to  the  subject  are— 

1.  The  acts  of  an  agent,  duly  constituted  and  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  are  in  law  the  acta 
of  the  iir;nc;,.al  ^The  Isgnl nuiai  IS,  " >Smil  jicr 

I  ilium  f'l  tcit  p'-r  sr., 

2.  The  principal  ia  bound  by  all  the  a«-t8  of  his  agent 
done  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  This  authori^ 
may  be  given  under  seal,  or  in  writuix  not  under  seal, 
or  orally,  and  is  gatenil  when  it  exteniu  toall  such  acts 
as  are  requisite  to  cany  on  a  paiticalsr  bosusss  or  «ai- 
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ployment  for  anotheij^or  $pfciiil  when  it  extends  (inly 
to  a  partionkr  act  The  authority  may  also  be  either 
inven  ID  enmM  tennsi  or  implied  fiom  the  acte  of  the 
parties  ana       einsnnusteneea  of  the  oaae.  Thoa,  a 

man  may  wn'l  his  servant  with  a  written  authority  to 
buy  a  particular  article  \'nm\  a  siiop,  but  if  he  scndB 
him  habitually  to  buy  there  without  any  written  order 
or  other  notice  to  the  shopkeeper.  an<l  if  he  pays  for 
the  articles  so  boiurht,  there  would  be  an  implied^  au- 
lliority  to  buy  eagrtlung  lit  that  narticular  shop.  So  if 
a  merchant  plaaee  his  ffoodim  the  handn  of  an  auction- 
eer or  other  person  whoae  regular  business  is  to  sell 
floods  for  others,  thereby  it  may  be  considered  that  he 
creates  an  auem  y  f-'r  the  Kile  of  those  partioular  poods. 
And,  in  general,  where  anv  one  is  riiinloyed  n  peate<lly 
to  do  a  particular  thing,  tfiose  with  whom  Hut  li  i>crson 
deals  have  a  riirht  to  beUeve  that  ho  has  been  duly 
Mithori/.t  1  U)  act  as  an  ifaaftfor  that  puipoflft 

8.  The  withontyof  MMWtisalwiyi  presumed  to 
extend  to  all  sets  nsasl  and  rentnsite  to  can7  it  rato 
effect,  unless  the  cnntrar}'  is  cli  iriy  shown.  An  apcncj', 
therefore,  to  tmn.-^K-t  a  jiartirtihir  i>i(H-e  of  business  car- 
ries with  if  autlnifif.-  to  do  whatt  v-T  iriay  l>f«  ne<•e^^sar^• 
to  make  the  transaction  in  it>4  entirety,  and  a  ^^cncral 
•gaoey  includes  the  power  to  do  whatever  is  requisite  to 
maj  on  the  bunness  committed  to  the  agent's  charge. 

4.  The  duties  and  liabilities  of  an  agent  arc  measured 

S'  the  extent  of  his  authority,  and  if  he  acts  beyond 
e  scope  of  his  authority  he  becomes  jwrsonally  liable 
to  his  princijial.  and  also  to  thinl  parties.  He  is  also 
liable  to  hi.*  principal  for  misconduct  or  ncLdipence  re- 
sulting in  a  loss.  The  extent  ot  iit  jliL'ence  sriffii  icnt 
to  make  him  liable  depends  upon  the  chanwter  of  the 
uenoy:  if  he  undertakes  for  a  compensation  to  do  u 
iKng  requiring  the  exevcise  of  a  certain  skill  for  its 
ordinary  perlbrmanoe,  he  is  bomid  to  use  such  skill; 
but  if  no  particular  skill  h  nece(«an-.  and  he  rtH-eivfcs 
no  comjHjnsutiun,  he  is  not  liable,  provided  he  acts  in 
good  faith  and  to  the  be.st  of  liis  abilitic-i.  He  is  IkmiihI 
to  take  gcK)d  care  of  the  pmin-rty  ot  his  jyiiiu  ipal  (  ii- 
trarted  to  him,  and  to  keep  books  and  render  true 
aooonnts  of  his  tranaaotione.    (See  Pri.ncipal  and 

AOBNT.)  (8.  W.) 

AGNOSnCISH  is  a  name  which  has  come  into  use 
to  express  the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold  that  no  know- 
ledge ot  absolute  reality  is  ]ios>iMe.  It  is  cniplovcd 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Si)encer  and  his  followers,  who  hold,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Spencer.  '*  that  our  own  and  all  other 
  is  a  mysteiy  aanlotelir  and  for  ever  begnrnd 


Anakiioiia  news  have  Veen  naintiuned  bf  eome  in 
all  ages  of  ttie  histor}-  of  philosophy,  and  on  grounds 
gencrically identical  with  tho-scon  which  modem  Aimos- 
ticism  is  founded.  A,L'nosiii  :.-ni  ox]iresMS  the  alleged 
final  rcstilt  of  the  .science  of  knowledge.  It  consists  in 
the  affirmation  of  a  certain  limitotion  of  human  know- 
ledge. But  this  affirmation  can  of  course  only  result 
from  an  examination  of  the  actual  range,  nature,  and 
process  of  human  knowledge.  ^  The  agnostic  holds 
Knowledge  to  be  a  purely  mechanical  process.  It  is  the 
obverse,  or  reverse  face,  of  a  system  of  ncn  ous  shocks, 
variously  compounded,  but  having  tln  ir  origin  wholly 
in  causes  whic-h  arc  either  external  in  the  organism  or 
else  have  been,  b^  heredity,  transmitted  to  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  onbedded  m  it  In  either  case  the  shock  or  the 
eorremooding  oonnoaa  state  is  meduoiicaUy  deter- 
mined. That  Icnowledge,  on  one  of  its  important  sides, 
is  dependent  on  niechani«il  or  physical  conditionfl.  has 
never  been  doubttnl.  The  agnostic  niakc^  the  whole 
science  of  knowledge  to  consist  in  the  analysis  id"  these 
OOnditions.  It  is  admitted  by  him  that  the  conditions 
•■d  tba  nnlt  dependent  on  them  are  absolutely  in- 
eanuneMunte,  so  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
how  the  ibrmer  can  be  the  cutise  of  the  latter  or  stand 
in  any  sort  of  relation  to  it  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  they 
do  stand  in  relation ;  and,  resting  on  this  fact,  the  sg- 
goeson  to  interpret  the  wnoie  notnre  and  pro* 


cess  of  knowledge  after  the  analogy  of  the  conditioning 
pbvsical  pnw^ess. 

The  result  is,  that  all  knowledge  is  to  be  atriet^ 
and  exclusively  senmUe  knowledge.  It  oonmla  of  sen- 
sitive states  nr  trelinv-  nil  I  liiinically  detemiined,  and  is 
purely  indi\ l  inal  or  jir. manly  rl•^t^il■ted  U\  ilie  si.ited 
and  fcelin.^  ot  the  inilividual  suhic^t.  The  funda- 
mental notion  IS  the  old  one,  aooording  to  wiiich  the 
"mind,"  the  apjporent  amt  of  kiMnriedge,  is  a  tabid» 
rrua.  or  like  a  piece  of  wnito  paper,  upon  which,  then, 
objects  by  mechanical  impact  pixMluce  impressiooSj  out 
of  which  knowledge  is  compounded.  Naturally,  if  this 
be  the  complete  notion  of  mind  as  agent  in  knowledge 
— and  Hot.  the  rather,  a  iiartiul  one  die  infcrenee 
muKt  follow  that  the  mind  knt^ws  only  inH)res.sions,  or. 
in  other  words,  its  own  modifications  ana  states,  and 
not  itself  in  its  own  essence,  or  the  real  objects  them- 
selves which  ore  supposed  to  aticct  it  All  that  is 
known  is  the  xdirtive  or  sensibly  phenomenal— not  the 
absolute  or  nmimenal,  or  "tbhigs^in-tliemsehfeB." 

The  logical  result  of  the  foregoing  views  is  complete 
philasophical  scepticism.  It  rcn<icrs  the  ven- concep- 
tion of  the  Absolute  ima'  Ciiinital  le  \  broa<ler  and 
completer  science  of  knowledge  accounts  tor  it  by  show- 
ing that  the  agnostie  OT  sensational  theory  of  know- 
ledge is  partial,  ooReqxmding  only  to  a  certain,  restrict- 
ed portion  of  the  hOa  of  the  case.  The  account  which 
the  agnostic  himself  gives  of  it  is  full  of  contradiction 
and  confusion.  It  suffices  to  add  that  Mr.  Spencer 
holds  the  absolute  and  "Unknowable  "  to  l>e  an  uni- 
versal and  '■  jicrsistent  Force."  With  this  conception 
— of  "Force  ' — he  has  alreaily  transcended  and  pmo- 
tically  rctbted  his  own  theory  of  knowledge. 

The  po-sition  (^BagKril  Agnosticism  diners  from  that 
of  Kant  in  that  amon^;  other  things,  it  admita  no  floell 
distinction  as  that  which  was  made  by  Kant  between 
theon-'tienl  and  jintetical  knowledge.  K mf  did  indexed 
identify  tl>euri  tir;d  knowleilge  with  sensibly  lunditioned 
knowledge,  and  so  coiieiiidca  that  the  Ah.solnte  i>  theo- 
retically luiknowablc.  But,  "practically,"  iiuthiimwas 
more  evident,  inhiaview,  than  that  man  is,  altsolute^y 
considered,  a  supenenoiUe. — t  e.  a  spiritual— being,  free 
and  responsible,  and  destined  for  immortal  life  in  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom,  of  which  God.  the  Absolute  Being  par  ex- 
crllfiice,  IS  the  nionan  h.  ^^  e  may  say  that  in  taking  this 
position  Kant  was  /nrmnU^i  im  uiisis'.ent  with  himself, 
while  snLituHtinlltf  he  was  otilv  placine  hiuLself  in  ex- 
press agreement  with  the  n-al  pre.sur>tH)sition8  of  his 
own  theor>'  of  sensible  knowledge  itscli,  with  the  fun- 
damental tacts  of  real  experience,  and  with  the  results 
of  that  fuller  and  more  complete  science  of  knowled^ 
whidi  is  established  in  the  grander  fonns  of  philosophic 
inmiir.',  both  ancient  and  mmh  rn 

The  English  agnostic  denies  t'l  ei  doui,  and  names  not 
G(k1.  (q.  s.  .m.  J 

AGOUTI,  the  common  name  for  about  ten  species 
See  Vol.  I.  of  rodents  constituting  the  genus  Vtmy- 
p.  255  Am.  jMWfa,  and  by  some  (&  jr.,  Alston)  consider- 
Edin*^tif*  *>'P'c*d  of  a  pccnlior  frmily,  DoMyuroe- 
tub' — ( \rloqmi/s  being  an  assoriated  ge- 
nus. The  agoutis  are  linifted  to  tmpieal  and  sub-trop- 
ical America.  The  tail  is  lihsnlete  or  slioit.  the  rump 
c<jvered  with  long  hairs,  and  the  claws  are  short  and 
hoof  like.  The  species  are  dosi'ly  related,  and  Alston 
has  found  ''the  coloration  of  the  long  baire  of  the 
rump  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  "  characteristic  llie 
oldest  known  «id  typical  species,  J},  aguti^  inhabila 
Guiana,  Northern  Bruril,  and  BMtem  Peru ;  another. 
D.  acoiir/ii/.  d's«;n  Mii^lied  by  a  more  developed  ana 
slender  tail  ami  ^nlaller  size  than  other  «|K?cic9,  is 
found  in  most  of  the  .Nime  range,  but  not  in  I'cru. 
One  species,  JJ.  Mr.ru,i„a,  ticcurs  in  Mexico :  at  least 
two,  Jj.  puuctnta  and  1).  inthnn'ca,  in  Central  America, 
and  one,  JJ.  en'ttata,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  others 
arc  South  American.  The  remarks  as  to  the  habits 
and  edibiUtv  of  the  common  species  in  the  article 
Aooim  in  tne  £McrcLOP.«DiA  Beitaitnioa  are  easen- 
tially  qntUeaUe  to  all  the  apeckiL  a) 
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CHAPTEB  L 

IIlSTORT. 

nUmOUGII  the  whole  course  of  American  histon* 
X.    the  tillasc  of  the  wiil  h;is  been  ihe  eiiiiiluyiiKtit 
6«e  Vol.  I.  wliioh  hjw  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
p.  -Sjo  Ami  Aiuerieari  people,  and  the  products  of  this 
Ulftlcd^^  indii3tr>'  have  beea  the  most  important  of 
their  country's  exporta.   The  dccuunial  ccn- 
tofles  furaUh  the  foUowing  fivuresM  to  the  employment 
of  the  people.    The  firet  ooIiimD  refers  to  the  total  of 
thoae  cnKu^'od  in  dcrinite  occupatioM— £  e,  thow  spe- 
dfied  io  the  other  coliuuos : 


Agrioil- 

Mftnafar- 
pUIWlliL 

CVimnif  rce 
•ihI  Tnui»> 

PmoMl 
dooal  S*r- 

1*10... 
liiTO... 
laeo— 
IdTO... 

tan,,. 

4.796,407 

12.a05,B£i 
'17,38e.0M 

- 

3,7i7.7rj<; 
r>,ii'> 

6,822,4711 

8(Ki,74S'    206,S67l  6.1,^16 
l,aH,4(J9l    5«1.7M|  996,318 
l,au,44«!  52}Vi.C>! 
2,707,4211  l^m^i  2,684,7»3, 
3jmM&  1310^  <074,S3d 

«Tcr 


/Yrrt  Ph-iod,  1C10-17SS. 

Before  the  Bettlemeat  of  the  country  by  Europeans 
the  aboriainal  population  waa  divided  into  three  eliu»ie& 
The  inhabitanta  of  the  more  denaely  eetllc^J  portions, 
from  Arizona  sonthward  to  Pern,  were  an  agrieultuml 

"F.  niiirc  siririly,  a  horti'  ult iinil — pooiile,  livinjr  in 
Lifl: I- /»'('.'./'><  Ill'  uiIoSkj  nr  .stunt',  'i'iic  wilder  tril>es  in 
the  tUrtliiT  nnrtli  and  soutli  lived  by  liuriting  and  li»h- 
ii^,  aud  dwelt  mostly  in  vilhbgea  of  wigwams.  An 
liate  class  combined  the  two  modes  of  life. 
J  housed  in  lam  stnctares  made  of  poles  and 

 with  reeda.    With  this  intermediate  class  the 

tt^^iah  pnrin'  into  contact  firnt.  Captain  John  &nith 
tays  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia : 

"The  >;ri'.it<  ^t  l.iln^r  tlx'V  tiike  is  in  planting  thoir  corn, 
for  the  (■■mutry  i*  inttiirHlly  oviTRrowii  with  wood.  To 
prfjiiiru  ihf  cruuiiii  thc.v  IfruiiH.'  thv  l);iik  of  tht'  ttLi-^  near 
the  root  :  then  <lo  they  !«corch  Ihp  niots  with  tire,  so  th»t 
Ihvy  KTOW  no  more.  Thtj  nt-stt  year  with  ii  i-rookird  pie«xi 
of  wotxi  tlit^y  beat  up  the  ww<U  hy  the  rrxit.s,  and  iu  llie 
■  ii'iiilil  tlit-y  pLiiiit  their  cum.  Their  manner  in  (hi.n:  They 
uiuke  a  hule  in  the  earth  with  a  stiek,  and  into  it  they  put 
four  i^niina  of  wheat  [i.  f.,  uiaizej  and  two  of  iK-ans.  These 
boles  the.v  make  four  feet  one  from  another.  Their  women 
and  children  do  oonttnaall.T  keep  it  with  weeding,  and 
when  it  is  mwn  oUddl*  bittb,  ti>ey  bill  it  about  like  a 
hop-TBid.  la  May  also  auoug  thidr  oom  thej  pUnt  pom- 


Thete  were  tlio  motlnils  .siiirpc?ted  by  native  prac- 
tiee  to  the  hr»t  cuKmihtH.  who  found  a  eltuiute 
differini;  from  that  of  Kngland  in  its  cxtremcij  of  heat 
Slid  ookl.  a  soil  fertile  but  unbroken,  and  oovercil  with 
lienae  funata,  and  oatund  products  widely  di!!crent 
from  thoae  ot'the  mother<ountiy._  They  bnm^ht  with 
them  the  praetioea  of  Knjilish  ajmnilture  as  these  had 
b«^n  developed  in  tlie  sevtiroenili  <(iiriir,.  luif  they 
were  obliged  to  adapt  therw^t  to  la-w  ohlIiiiihih.  The 
first  want  of  the  eolonistw  Wiis  live-stoek.  In  IdiiT  a  lew 
cows  were  brought  over  to  Vir:,'inia,  and,  while  the  im- 
portation continued  fur  some  time,  their  blaughter  w;u9 
urbidden  under  pain  of  death.  In  lli2U  the  number 
had  readied  50:);  in  liiSO,  30,001).  Edward  (after- 
ward.s  tiov.  1  Winslow  of  I'hnnouth  imported  the  first 
cattle  into  \ew  Kn^dand  in  IC2.i  In  Itl^ti  twelve  cows 
Peached  Cap<!  Ann ;  in  IfiJio  one  hundred  were  bmuLdit 
orw  at  the  expense  <»f  the  e»jIony.  About  the  Nime 
a  hundred  and  three  hun^es  and  cattle  were  im- 
i  fiom  UoUaad  into  the  Dutoh  colony  on  the  Hud* 
Vnu  I^n 


and  afterwards  many  cattle  of  the  Inrirc  yellow 
breed  from  IX-nmark.  The  anaisiors  nl  our  Texan  cat- 
tle were  brouvht  into  more  southern  latitudes  by  the 
Spaniards  From  these  siocka  sprang  our  cumuion  or 
native  breedaof  cattle.  ThigrirarafiBd  on  the  "fodder" 
of  Indian  Qom  ami  on  native  gnwMs;  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  (owns  in  New  Kngmnd  care  waa  taken  to  re- 
serve common  ii.astnrc-Iaiid.'i,  after  the  im.dcl  which  still 
exi.sttnl  in  Knv'land.  ^lot  until  It'.TT.  wlu  ii  the  imtcii- 
n  al  lyi  -LTasH  was  introduf'c<l,  was  tlii n-  any  t^ystcuiaiic 
eultivalitHi  of  fodder  grasiies.  For  (IiIk  rea.s(in,  and  be- 
cause of  th<;  severe drooghts  and  Iuiik  winters,  and  their 
exposure  to  the  wcithcr  unhoused,  the  cattle  degener- 
ated in  qiuility  while  increasing  in  nombera.  Sherp 
were  introduced  into  Virginia  as  early  as  1609^  and 
the  year  ir>48  there  were  three  thousand  then.  Ums 
customary  in  tlic  colonics  tor  a  farmer  to  nuse  enough 
wool  to  cliithe  his  lanilly  in  liouiesnun  cloth,  but  there 
was  no  imiirovemeiit  w.  tl  i  breetls  until  the  present 
oentujv.  tSiKiM  were  brought  over  i'roui  En>.'land  a  I  an 
early  aatOi  and  aa  they  multiplied  rapidly,  but  few  im- 
portat'iona  were  ncedcid.  As  they  foraged  in  the  lor- 
ests,  they  also  deecnerated  rapidly. 

Although  geological  discovery  shows  the  hnm  to 
have  been  a  native  of  America  at  a  verj-  remote  period, 
the  siMxicH  wsis  extinct  before  the  scuUment  of  the 
continent  by  any  of  the  races  of  aborigines  found  by 
Europeans.  The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  at  first  thought  the 
horse  and  his  .S|iao(ah  rider  a  single  animal.  From  the 
horses  iritnHlueed  bjr  Span«ud!i|  Dutch,  and  Knglish 
are  deacended  our  eoounon  honea  A  few  thonnicch- 
brada  were  imported  in  the  faUer  oohmid  era,  but  little 
attention  waa  paid  to  breeding  until  well  into  the  nn-s- 
cnt  centur>'.  InH»x' d.  the  ox  was  fouml  a  better  i>e:uHt 
of  bunlcn  in  a  new  and  heav;ly-woo<ii'il  l  oiintry  than 
the  more  nervous  horse  The  Soutli,  with  its  mild 
climate,  bad  n>ads,  and  abundant  leisure,  wanted  a 
hone  for  the  siuldle  and  the  raec-coursc,  and  took  an 
interciit  in  Kni:iish  thoroughbreds.  The  Puritan  eb> 
ment  in  New  hdwhmd  diaomuag^  triala  of  speed. 

The  eropa  m  colonial  agricaltnre  were  both  exotie  mid 
native  I'nini  Kn-'lan  1  came  those  great  cereals  which 
the  Aryan  nice  jjad  broii:.'lit  wall  (licm  from  their 
lirintitivo  Mat.s  in  (.'ciilnii  Asia.  Among  the  En.iilish 
colonists  ii/ir<i(  was  planted  first  in  KHilI  bv  the  ex- 
plorer <  losnold  on  one  of  the  Elisabeth  Islands,  in  Bn>- 
Kanl  s  Bay.  It  wits  sown  in  Virginia  in  IGll,  and  re- 
mained the  staple  crop  until  aWnt  1G4,S,  when  it  was 
superseded  bv  tobacco.^  In  the  Northern  colonies  it 
was  found  subject  to  blight  and  io  niihiew.  By  1750, 
New  .Jersey  hud  taken  the  lead  in  wlicat-gntwing,  but 
maize  and  iiotatues  were  more  usual  cro|>.H.  On/s.  rj/f, 
and  /'<ii/ti/  Were  intro<luced  early,  and  rye  meal  was 
mixed  with  com  meal  lor  brejid.  Bnr/cw/tint  was 
brouirht  by  the  Dutch  from  the  Eiust  Indies  and  sown 
for  fodder  at  first.  Ytifa/oei,  of  the  white  or  "  IHsh  " 
spceics,  are  natives  of  South,  but  not  of  North.  Amer- 
ica. They  were  brought  hero  from  the  Hritish  islandsi 
but  were  not  grown  extensively  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  Their  fii>t  cnltivatiim  in  New  England  tB 
a.scribed  to  the  ininiit-rant.s  from  Ulster  who  settled  in 
New  IIamr>shire  and  the  ad.iacent  parts  of  Maine, 
liy  1747  we  find  South  Carolina  exjx)rting  700  bushels. 
Jiicevtas  a  staple  crop  in  the  Camlinas  and  (Georgia. 
An  upland  rice  grows  wild  in  Map-land  and  Virginia, 
and  a  hanly  siiceics  grows  freely  in  Northern  Minne- 

S'jta,  where  tlie  Indians  use  it  aa  food.  But  the  rice 
of  our  airricukure  is  an  exotic,  and  was  brought  to  Vir- 
ginia in  In  IiV.M  a  supply  of  rice-8cc<l  w.xs  pri> 
cured  in  South  Carolina  through  the  accident  of  a  ves- 
sel IkiuivI  tor  Charleston  having  beealbnied  to  put  ' 
fur  supplica  at  Madagascar. 
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Of  nmtiTie  crops,  the  first  in  importance  wis  muse, 

or  Inditin  mm.  It  had  been  the  staff  of  life  with  the 
more  scttldi  tribes  of  the  aboriKincs;  it  Ixvame  thut 
iif  tho  L-olotiists.  Ah  houiiny,  us  hajsty-pudiJin:,'  or 
mu»l),  as  pone  broad,  or  as  succotash  (corn  mixed  with 
beans),  it  apiK.'ured  on  cverj*  table  from  Maine  to  ( Jeoriria. 
It  was  tillcu  much  in  the  Indian  wa.v,  except  that  the 
Beed-frains  were  covered  in  the  "  hills  "  with  a  mattock 
or  ft  fnib-boe,  inataul  of  a  daaMbelL  The  IMvuiouth 
odoniatl  manured  tlMnr  ooni  wrtb  tlie  fish  called  alc- 
Wives.  S'fuixfics.  pumpkiiu,  tcitrnnrlniix,  the  »'*m7  ptr- 
tato,  and  its  coni^eiicr  the  Georj^ia  i/<un,  were  a<loptctl 
from  the  abori critics.  In  tlie  Southern  colonies,  beirin- 
ning  with  Virginia  and  Maryland,  UtiHuxn  came  into 
prominence  very  early  ix&  a  ssuple.  By  Vii^nia 
ms  luodacing  60.UUO  poondi,  and  in  tweat^'five  yeare 
tlte>  amount  waa  doublM.  Iran  1744  to  1776  the  ex- 
port aveiagied  40,000,000  pounda  a  year.  But  tiie 
continual  cultivation  cxhaiLstcd  the  land,  nml  obliged 
planters  to  give  iiion?  attention  to  wheat  and  other 
ccreak  Collon  is  n.nive  to  tlie  West  Imlies.  but  the 
first  attempt  at  its  eultivation  was  in  Suuili  Candina  in 
1733  with  seed  imported  from  Smyrna.  It  was  ^rown 
as  far  north  as  jrlennit>'lvania,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
dothing  the  nesroee  cheaply,  and  maU  quantitioB  were 
exported.  Imligo  is  no  len  native  to  America  than  to 
HmdoHtan,  from  which  it  t.akcs  its  name.  Its  cultiva- 
tion in  the  .South  was  attempted  first  aljout  1740,  from 
iuip<»rted  Heed,  but  the  planters  tbiiiid  the  iinlik'enous 
Species  more  profitabie.  In  1747  the  export  reached 
134, IIS  pounds;  in  175*),  216,924  nounds.  In  the 
year  preceding  tlio  War  for  Indcpenaeoce  the  export 
ma  over  l,(n)  i.ii  K)  poaa^  of  whidi  Enrhud  con- 
mmed  half  and  re-exported  the  rest.  The  native 
j^niSMt  were  the  object  of  much  less  attention  than  they 
should  have  been.  Timutliv  •.tu.s.s  wu.'j  tiiund  frrowing 
in  a  New  Hauitishire  H\vaui|(  early  lust  cetitury  by  a 
farmer  named  Iierl,  and  w;is  carried  from  New  York 
to  the  Southern  States  by 'I'lnK  iiliy  Hanson  about  17';ii. 

The  want  of  proper  ionis  -x-.v^  a  great  hindmncc  to 
colonial  agriooltore.  Wood  and  a  CNritde  nMrtal  made 
ftom  bog  ore  wen  tlte  only  materials  acoenit^.  In 
1617  ploughs  were  introduced  into  Viri:iii".!  and  in 
1648  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  u.sc. 
For  twelve  years  tho  I'lynioutli  Colony  luul  none,  and 
in  1*):!7  the  number  in  all  Massachusetts  was  but  thirty- 
seven.  It  became  customary  for  the  owner  of  a  plough 
to  hire  it  out  to  his  neighbors.  As  the  ploughs  were 
of  mod  and  very  large,  it  reqairod  a  stout  team  to 
dmr  one  throngh  even  the  aortkoe  ami,  with  one  man 
to  hold  the  stifta,  one  to  **bear  on,"  and  a  third  to 
drive.  The  other  farm  implements  were  the  spade, 
the  sickle,  the  t'rub-hoe,  a  clumsy  wooden  Cork,  and 
later  the  harruw. 

This  brief  review  shows  how  slowly  and  laboriously 
thc  foundations  of  oar  agricultural  qratmn  were  laid. 
Partiv,  this  tardiness  was  due  to  the  repressive  polic^r 
by  which  the  mother-countiy  kept  the  colonies  in  a 
state  of  commercial  as  well  as  political  dependence, 
preventing  the  growth  of  those  manufiiotunng  indus- 
tries which  are  needed  to  fertilize  airricultnre.  Only 
the  coarsest  of  the  metallic  industries  were  pennittcd 
to  the  colonics.  The  colonists  brought  to  America 
English  ideas  of  comfort;  they  were  obliged,  as  iiir  as 
laws  could  etlo  t  this,  to  aeek  the  aatiflfaetion  of  their 
wants  in  Eni  l  it)  !. 

An  EnKlinh  writer,  Oce  (On  TrnAt,  Lomlon,  ITTjO-,  says: 
'•  If  Hc  oxaiiiiiie  into  the  iMrriinistiinccs  of  the  iiilial>itniit.s 
of  our  )ihkntalinn<i.  and  our  own,  it  will  app<>nr  that  not  one- 
fourth  part  iif  (htir  product  redounds  to  tln  ir  own  profit; 
for  out  of  all  that  conu's  h'Tf  they  only  carry  Iwick  clothing 
and  (itlu  r  acL-iiuiiiKKlHtion?)  l\ir  tlioir  faniilics,  ull  of  which 
U  of  tho  iiierchnndistc  and  niunii  fact  lire  <il"  this  ki!i>:doTO. 
.  .  .  All  these  wlvantaKc*  arc-  rir.  iv(<i  litir:i  tli-'  pliiiit.i- 
tioiis.  bcaidvs  tho  mortKaffcs  on  tlio  jihinti-ns'  tstai.  -  :iinl 
the  high  interest  they  pay  wliich  is  vcr>-  c«n»iil(  r:il)ii' ; 
9ud  thcrifrore  very  great  care  outrht  to  be  taken  ttiut  they 
are  not  put  under  too  nuny  dilHcnltiai^  bat  eneoatafied  to 
go  on  ehcerfully." 


I    Beaidea  thb,  the  general  nae  of  davejafaor  tended  ta 

I  disix)urage  the  white  man  fmm  exertcn(t.him8elf,  by 
making  toil  a  badge  of  di.sirnu.e.  Thcaispfjsition  to 
i  tiivor  the  existence  of  irreat  estates  wliir):  was  seen  in 
I  the  legislation  of  New  York  and  the  ^^ouiliorii  colonics, 
I  was  another  hindrance  to  general  prosiK.'rity. 
I  A  .still  more  .s»  riou.s  obstacle  was  found  in  the  flcaoti- 
ncss  of  the  population  and  the  absence  of  opportultj 

'  for  dooe  ajwuciation  and  united  effort  in  the  maiteiy 
of  Natnre's  rcsinirceB.  Hie  first  setllen  of  sndi  n 

coiintn.'  as  this  always  have  a  difficult  undertaking. 
They  arc  obliiiod  to  oimtent  ilicuischcs  with  those  do- 
mcuts  and  resuun  os  of  the  soil  which  arc  the  most  eiu*- 
ily  accessible ;  and  these  seldom  arc  the  most  valuable, 
or  the  most  capable  of  development  through  human 
Ubor.  The  best  landai  and  often  the  best  resources  of 
Unds  actually  taken,  an  left  till  a  time  when  a  ^'reater 
cHineentration  of  hnnuui  oneigy  for  their  utiliiaUon  haa 
become  possible. 

The  early  settlers  of  America  were  not  progrcasive 
or  s<"ientiHc  agriculturists.  Tiiey  fell  c-asily  into  a  set- 
tled routine,  and  whoever  dcjiarted  I'nim  it  did  so  under 
penalty  of  social  censure.  They  had  no  respect  for 
"  book  fanning,"  and  the  only  book  on  the  sutyectb*- 
fore  the  War  of  Indcpendcntx^  woa  Fwtr  Brirf  Enoj/t 
on  Btubmdn/,  published  by  liev.  Jaied  Spaika  of 
Conneetient  in  1747. 


The  War  of  Iiulopetidencc  put  a  stop  lor  the  time  to 
any  development  of  agriculture,  and  at  its  dose  the  col- 
onists were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Their  live-stock 
had  l)ccn  reduced  by  the  war.  Th^  had  no  money, 
no  mariiets,  no  roads,  no  machineiy,  no  wdl-establitbea 
government,  no  common  fiscal  system.  They  had  little 
more  than  a  plenty  of  virgin  soil,  a  ."K-anty  population, 
a  few  navigable  water-courses  reaching  to  the  sea, 
and  an  indomitable  purixisc  to  make  their  country 
creat  and  8clf-suificicnt«  Under  these  condition.s  they 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  agriculture  so  wise 
in  the  distribution,  le^l  transfer,  and  ownership  of 
land,  and  in  the  selection  and  rotation  of  crops,  that 
it  has  continued  ever  since  without  material  change. 
'Hie  application  of  maehiner>'.  the  growth  of  numbers, 
tho  abulition  of  slavery,  the  .icriuisition  of  the  public 
domain  and  its  opening  to  settlers,  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  modiiication,  but  even  tneaa  have  noi  altered 
its  character  fundamentally. 

Tho  American  rotufion,  ao  fbr  aa  uajf  general  atate* 
ment  may  be  made  of  a  eonntiy  ao  varioua  in  climate, 
soil,  and  the  Inheritanoe  of  method,  consists  of  two 
years  of  clover,  one  of  com,  one  of  o.its,  barley.  ()r 
flax,  and  one  of  wheat,  with  now  and  then  a  year  uf 
fallow.  With  tin-  siiii-'lc  exception  of  8t)rghuni,  all 
tlu?  domestic  animals,  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables we  now  have  were  in  use  at  the  ojicning  of  Uiis 
second  period.  Ourimprovenicnts  have  given  us  more 
fniitful  and  profitable  varieties,  but  have  made  than 
less  robust  also,  and  more  aooeaHUe  to  their  enemiea. 

The  Southern  States  were  in  a  worse  condition  at 
the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence  than  the  rest  of 
the  countr)'.  The  gta{)le  cnips  of  the  Carolinas  and 
(Jcoi^'ia  had  been  rice  and  indigo;  but  the  Enirlish  con- 
quest of  a  large  part  of  India,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  compulsorv  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Bengal,  had 
transfeiTed  that  tnuvnesB  to  the  £aaU  Although  the 
cultivation  and  export  eontinned^  far  a  time,  the  latter 
amounting  to  1,. ^50,880  pounds  in  1794,  the  pri<'e  had 
fallen  so  low  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable.  Cotton 
and  silk  had  been  pnHJuce<l  in  small  quantities  in  the 
colonies,  and  were  exported  to  England,  but  in  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  r-otton  was  classified  as  a 
'  prorluc^  of  the  West  Indies,  which  American  ships 
were  not  to  carry  into  England.  To  stimulate  its 
;  production  in  tho  South  a  duty  waa  immaed  in  1789 
I  on  the  importation  of  raw  cotton,  and  inaintahiod 
until  \  ^Vy  The  invoiitinn  nf  the  cottoii-irin  in  1794  by 
Eli  Whitney,  and  the  care  taken  by  American  planters 
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tohnTtrore  tbe  stock  by  careful  KlMtion  and  cultiva- 
tion 111*  8<'im1.  s<hiii  {  luml  tlic  foutitrj'  in  the  SanaaA 
niiik  in  Uk-  pro  luctiou  of  this  ^.'reat  stuplo. 

The  srn  uUi^t  improvciucDt  in  tmpli'inritts  iluriiiv  this 
period  was  in  tiie  |>k>U£h.  Thotuaa  Jeflemon  ij  atten- 
tim  ms  direetad  to  the  lubject  ¥nm  1788  till 
he  was  mekiiui  eKperiineDte  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  duBMiy  **Didl*ploii|rh  "  of  English  origin,  still  in 
ttie  in  America ;  and  to  his  son-in-law,  Cul.  Uundulpli, 
we  owe  the  firs^t  "  hillside  oloujeh."  After  a  wrics  of  I 
invt-ntions  came  the  piougti  of'  Jetliru  Woo<l  ul'  New  | 
York  in  IHly,  which  reduced  the  weight  of  the  stnic- 
tun:  by  liiniple  and  ingenious  luclhodH  of  fastening  the 
perlii  to  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  of 
«aiqr  rqphoaneut  of  worn  puta.  From  this  time  im- 
{trorenients  were  cootinnoos,  and  the  ajppUcitUoD  of 
mathematical  science  to  the  problems  of  eomtm^on 
liuve  civf-n  the  Anioriran  fanner  u  perfect  iiifitruinent. 
The  subjeel  ul'  n iijn',ii/-iiiiii/iiii> .1  attracted  attintiuii  in 
Englan<)  lK't"<irc  tlie  <  lo.--e  nt'  tiie  eenturj',  and  two  were 
invented  in  America  during  this  period.  But  the  per- 
fection of  the  MMchine  pelonEa  to  our  next  period. 
The  great  improvements  in  mul-matitinery  eflfected  by 
OuTEB  KvANs  {q.  V.)  may  be  r^;aided  as  properly  a 
part  of  this  historj'. 

The  improvement  of  our  hnrtn  may  be  said  to  have 
bc'?-'un  diuiti'.:  this  p('riu<l.  The  importation  of  Mch- 
scnger  to  Philade iphia  in  ITsS.  after  he  had  .achieved 
some  reputation  on  the  Knglisii  turf,  niark.s  a  l>ei:in- 
nine,  as  many  of  our  best  hor^"^  ( Hamblctonian,  etc.) 
trace  their  pedipve  to  him.  Even  more  famous  for 
his  descendants  is  the  stallion  Justin  Morgan,  foaled  at 
Hartford  in  1793.  A  third  fiuntly  is  the  descendants 
of  Black  ITawk.  whii  li  l>elongs  to  the  next  )x*rin<l. 
Mtist  of  tlic  Stated  loibade  nicin'.',  aii'l  the  tirst  jinlilic 
trotttng-match  was  run  in  New  York  in  I  sis  I'nni 
thai  time,  trotting,  which  had  been  despL-^od  through 
the  force  of  Knglish  tradition.",  bee-amo  the  fashion. 
The  gait  had  been  encouraged  as  a  useful,  practical,  sin- 
less one,  while  running  was  a^x-iatinl  with  gambling. 
The  double  eflfect  has  been  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  snperior  roadsters — horees  of  courage,  en- 
durance, and  speed  .such  .i.s  no  ntlier  country  i>ns8Ci<scs 
— and  a  dett-rinralion  of  the  i'arin  horse.  Inferi.ir, 
Wiinn  Itl^Knied  liiii-ivi's  have  been  brc-l  to  nondescript 
miires,  with  Uie  result  of  decreasing  size  and  bone  and 
inrreaMQg  the  temper,  withoot  any  corresponding  gain. 
Their  anatonucal  proportions  are  often  baid,  t\mt  limbs 
too  liirht  for  the  wonc  required  ;  and  in  one  American 
county  may  l>e  f  >und  more  unsound  horses  than  in  sill 
the  lii)rse-district.s  of  France  or  Scotland.  We  owe  the 
excellence  of  our  roadsters  to  the  preference  for  >liM  trlis 
and  carriages  to  the  saddle — a  pret'erence  coniiiclled  in 
the  people  of  the  North  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
and  encouraged  bv  the  excellence  of  our  wagona  The 
mustang  of  the  l'laiii<i  and  the  ssddte'horsc  of  the 
Sooth  an  equaUir  the  product  of  aeceaaity.  For  the 
plantation-witnlt  the  Southern  hone  is  too  spirited,  and 
IB  replaced  by  the  mule. 

Alxnit  I  Si:.')  attention  Wiran  to  iie  iriven  to  neat  rnllle 
and  their  iniprovcnuiit.    The  ^^tiK-k  bail  in- 

creased in  nuuil>cr,  but  declined  in  quality  through  the 
want  of  attention  to  tliuir  winter  q\uuters  and  to  their 
food.  In  1792,  Durhams  wei*  unported  into  New 
T«ik;  in  1793,  into  A'^irginb  and  Maiyland;  and  by 
IT1»T,  Kentucky  had  begun  to  paxture  superior  cattle 
in  the  blue-graas  region,  whence  they  spread  to  Ohio. 
But  these  were  exceptional,  and  lln'  systeniatie  culti- 
vation of  pure-brcc<l  l>cvotis  in  the  KiLst  began  towanl 
the  cloee  of  the  periixl. 

During  the  War  of  Independen  -e  the  slanphter  of 


this  breed  obtained  general  preference.  Its  improve* 
ment  under  American  hands  pnxluccd  the  Ameri- 
can merino,  a  diHtiiiet  and  .sujK.'rior  type.  But  the 
War  of  1812  found  the  country  very  iiniierfe<  tly  sup- 

Iilied  with  both  wool  and  wiiollens,  and  gave  a  great 
»ut  tcm{)omiy  impulse  to  shccp-brccding.  In  1810 
wool  was  sold  for  $1  a  pound ;  in  1812,  fur  $2.50.  and 
ram  hmbs  for  $1(100  each.  In  1815,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  i'ull-bloixled  .sheep  sold  for  $1,  and  thousands 
were  ."ilauiihtcml  for  (heir  i>elt8.    This  <le 


aAecp  was diseoitragcd,  and  even  forbidden,  in  order  to 
increase  the  supply  of  wool  Toward  the  close  of  the 
it^ntury  the  importation  of  superior  English  breeds  was 

I"  _'iin.    Fmni  two  of  these  and  a  Persian  ram  owned 
l/i  <icneral  Wat^hini-'ton  arc  desecniled  the  long-woolletl 
ArlinL't<<ti  f^liccp.    Tn  ISo]  tlie  merino  sheep  Wits  intro^ 
dttoed  suocesfully  from  both  France  and  Spain,  and 


|>elt8.  'I  Ins  (leprcRRton 
not  correeted  until  the  taritis  of  18"J4  ami  isj^,  espc- 
ciallv  tlie  latter,  which  inii)o.>ed  high  duties  n\M\  both 
wool  and  woollens  and  leu  io  renewed  iiuitortations  of 
good  English  stocks.  But  no  induBtr>',  except  perbapb 
the  culture  of  hops,  has  been  marked  by  such  floetn' 
ationa  of  praspentjr  and  deinreaBion.  The  reasons  aiv 
obviouR.  The  sheep  is  an  animd  demanding  an  araomit 
nf  personal  cure  aJTi  inten'st  which  can  wan  i'iy  lie  pro- 
cured tor  It  in  a  country  when?  lalntr  is  dear.  Ani(  rieans 
are  not  a  inutton-eating  people,  beef  and  p</rk  being 
alwara  cheap  and  plenty.  The  enormous  depredations 
by  dojrs  are  not  lltWH^  checked  by  any  adc><|uate 
legislation,  and  in  some  districts  they  make  sneep* 
raising  impossible.  The  changes  in  the  tariff  alters 
natcly  encourage  the  farmer  to  invest  in  sheep,  and 
then  strip  him  of  his  reward  by  putting  his  lalior  on 
the  same  level  with  that  of  th<^  ill  jiaid  and  ill  fed 
!*liepbeni.s  oi'  Kurope.  The  success  we  have  had  must 
be  tiTieed  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  American 
people,  the  abundance  of  land,  and  the  encouragement 
gim  hy  high  duties  on  irool  during  certain  periods  of 
oar  finuioial  historr. 

A  notable  fact  or  this  ncriod  was  the  great  extension 
of  the  national  area  by  the  acquisition  of  I^  tiisiana  in 
lSii;i  and  of  IHorida  "in  1S2I.  Fnim  SW.'il.'i  .s<|nare 
ni  les  in  1783  the  coiintrv  wa>  cnLirLreil  to  mure  than 
two  million  squan'  miles  in  Is  '.i.  To  utilize  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  ]\lis.sis.s:pjii  A'alley  two  great  routes 
westward  were  created — the  National  Road  through 
Wheding  and  Columbus  by  the  Unife<l  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Erie  Cknal  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
Prom  the  year  1812  steamboats  began  to  ajipear  on  the 
Western  rivers  and  lakes,  and  thi;s  ((inverted  thcst' 
u'H'at  water-ways  into  channels  of  rapid  commerce. 
The  era  of  railmads  was  Just  beginning  in  1833,  then 
being  then  only  3)<o  miles  in  operation. 

Third  Periwl,  18SS-G0. 

The  opening  years  of  our  third  period  were  anything 

but  auspicious.  After  a  brief  time  of  great  speculative 
enterprise,  in  which  the  sales  of  public  lancis  rose  to 
nearly  fifteen  million  dollars  in  IS.;'),  and  nearly  twenty- 
five  millions  in  18.'5(>,  came  years  of  general  prostration, 
which  continued  luitil  IS^-J.  In  ISliT  '.8  we  were 
obliged  to  import  .several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
breadstuff  But  from  thi.s  depression  the  country  re- 
covered with  equal  rapidity.  The  addition  of  Icxas 
in  1K4S.  and  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  repubHe 

of  Mexico  in  I  S  is,  (o  our  national  domain,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  .^laine  boundary  in  ls4l^,  and  of  the  Ore- 
;_Min  boundary'  in  184f),  established  for  the  nation  the 
limits  which  pnictically  still  define  ita  area  at  three  mil- 
lions of  square  miles.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Weat 
and  the  far  West  as  agricultural  eomiBaBities  carried 
the  eentre  of  population  across  the  AUaghaniflB,  and 
gave  the  countiy  a  new  phj-siognomy. 

The  first  great  event  of  the  poriod  was  the  invention 
of  the  American  rntper  b\-  ilns-scv  of  Maryland  in 
183:?,  and  by  MiCormick  of  \  iri.'inia  in  WA.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  inii>ripveinciits  were  continuous, 
and  have  proved  its  exoclleni  c  in  foreign  trials  of  the 
American  reaper,  secured  the  European  market,  and 

1  have  enaUed  it  to  break  down  prejudice  at  home.  It 
was  not  until  about  1850  that  the  usefnlncas  and  profit 
of  the  reaper  were  acknowledger!  universally  by  our 
fannen'.  I/»mr  after  the  time  of  Hii,<wey'B  invention 
tbev  clnntr  to  the  then  rcnently  invented  rni'lfr.  which 

I  had  »u}K>rscded  the  old  sickle.  The  reaper  enabled  th*" 
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pmMlaerion  of  wheat  to  outnm  the  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Since  lsni>the  pnnlnction  of  wlioat  luis  atl- 
vanocil  mure  tliaii  iwIlc  as  (dst  as  the  itivreuse  in  ihc 
pojiulatiun  :  wlinoxs  in  the  deOMlo  l]i40-fiU  It  butUy 
Ki'itt  pace  witli  lliat  >;n>wth. 
I'urt  1)1"  this  increase  \v;ls  due  to  events  abroad.  In 

.  1847,  K^gland  abaaduncil  tlic  ix>licy  of  protecting  ht-r 
fanueiSi  and  threw  open  iicr  irmin-iuarkct  to  the  worM. 
A  responsive  movement  in  Amorica  was  the  tariff  uf 
1847,  which  admittol  tbrcign  manufiMttires  more  irecly 
to  oar  markctA  .Vt  the  .sime  time,  a  larce  aiminnt  of  ■ 
Enplish  capital  was  invesleJ  in  Anicriwui  hitiiJs,  ollen 
by  tlio  ownei-s  of  frrcat  Miil'I  sh  i>tati'.-4,  who  tried  in 
tluH  way  to  retrieve  the  loan  of  liicir  moiiupoly  at  homo 
and  to  keep  the  supply  of  the  BritiA  OUUrket  in  tiieir 
own  hands.  The  whole  iHiriod  was  an  era  of  great 
Imtd  tpfcit/ntiim*,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  paS" 
8.1)76  01  the  Homestead  Law  ut  its  clo.sc.  Tlic  svstcm 
of  Inml'fjmiita  to  pnjniote  tin  building  of  r.iilroads  was 
begim  in  lsr)0  with  tin  iratit  to  tlie  State  of  Illinois 
of  the  alternate  sox-lions  on  eacli  side  of  the  Illinois 
Central  road,  six  soetion.s  in  widih  (heiiii,'  more  than 
the  area  of  the  State  of  Conneelieut),  on  eondiiion  liiat 
the  road,  then  bankrupt  and  unfini»lietl.  should  l)e 
«iiDpleted.  Before  this  period  ended  32,458,200  acres 
had  been  voted  to  thhteen  States  for  the  oonstruetiuo 
of  forty one  railroatls.     \\y  1860  there  Were  30,635 

)  miles  of  road  in  ojuTatimi. 

(Ireat  inijinn  eniLiit.s  in  vA^c/-  wore  effected  dnrlnsr 
this  time.  .Many  cattle,  not  only  of  the  short-horn, 
but  of  the  Ayn>hirc  and  Jersey  breeds,  were  imoorted 
both  before  the  dej^reastoo  of  1  KM  and  when  the  in- 
tanst  in  eatde  revived  after  ls.5i>,  and  there  was  a 
■nwter  demand  than  ever  for  animids  of  pure  breed. 
Even  the  depression  was  not  without  its  iK'nefits,  as 
it  canseil  a  dispersion  id*  ])erd.s  of  \mrv  Mo'>d,  whiidi 
led  to  a  more  pencrul  iniiiroveuient  of  ordinary  .sto>-k. 
The  era  of  importations  en<ls  witli  ulthoiiirh  the 
price  of  jgood  stock  has  continued  to  rise,  and  that  of 
exportation  has  fadcen  its  place. 

The  improvement  in  American  neine  begsn  in  1832 
with  the  importation  of  Borkshtres,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  great  fall  in  prices  toward  the  close  of  the  de- 
cade. Between  IS-">0  and  IS<'.()  importations  were  re- 
sumed, and  most  of  tlie  Ktiulish  improved  breeds  were 
bronjfht  over,  IkiI  in  small  numbers.  No  general  dis- 
semination of  improved  anituals,  native  or  imported, 
took  place  dnrin.'  this  perio  l.  But  valuable  American 
breeds  were  oi-i::iiia!cd  to  meet  our  loind  wants,  as  cx- 
perienee  showed  that  JidiftliBb  swine  were  not  wdl 
adapted  to  all  our  ioeafitiea  and  oonditions. 

In  xhrrp  also  improvement  wi\»  ir>t('r!n'ttei!f.  In 
184»»  and  sub«o<pient  years  Kdwin  Hannnotid  of  Vcr-  ! 
niont  i>crfi'eled  the  Aiuerlean  merino  on  the  fonndation 
laiil  in  181  :J  by  Stephen  Atwoo  I  of  Connecticut.  But 
after  the  rencal  of  the  tariff  of  1S2S,  and  with  the  ex- 

'  eeptionof  the  period  I842-4C,  but  little  protection  was 
given  to  wool.  In  the  decade  IH80-60  the  number 
of  sheep  advanced  from  21,723,220  to  22,471,27.'),  or 
less  than  3 "5  per  cent,  and  the  averace  weight  of  the 
fleo'c  fnmi  TA'l  p<jun(Is  to  nearly  iionnds. 

The  improvement  of  Ainerli-ari  Imrsis  eotitinnc<I  on  j 
lines  already  indieateil,  while  the  nmh'  eontinuwl  to 
serve  on  the  Southern  phintat ion.  In  18(H)  there  were 
nearly  hdf  a  million  of  mules  and  asses,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  horses,  in  the  four  States  of  Kaitnchy, 
Oeonria,  Ahthana,  mm  Mississippi,  and  but  little  over 
a  million  mules  «id  aases  to  six  miUioii  hones  in  the 
whole  conniry. 

Tin:  iniiiroveinent  in  liTO-Stock  wa.s  made  ]H)S,«ilili'  by 
the  fieneral  cultivation  of  ffraiuitx  and  clm  crit,  and  cs- 
p<H'ially  by  fetnlin)?  under  cover  duriuR  implement 
weathiT.  These  two  crojw  have  become  in  most  parts 
of  ilic  country  the  bulwarks  of  a  profitable  a^'riculture. 
The  yield  of  hi^  rose  from  I0,2&0,000  tona  in  1840  to 
1S,RS8,642  tons  m  1850,  I9.(I82),R9A  tons  in  1860, 
27;3ir.,.H4S  tons  in  1870,  and  :!5.1'().*i.TI2  tona  in  1HS0, 
being  an  increase  of  nearl>'  244  per  cent,  iu  forty  years. 


Hie  increaas  in  oereal  crops  noted  above  was  doe  to 

manv  other  a<lvaneos  in  tin-  constnidion  of  intpJnneitta 
Ix'.sides  the  invention  of  the  reaper.  'J'lie  American 
|)loui;h  lia  1  ai[a;ni-ii  its  coniiilcte  development.  Tlm  .-h- 
inif-mai  hines  Inui  snper^e  led  the  flail.  To  the  steuin 
thrctiher  was  added  a  cleaner  attachment.  The  labor 
of  stacking  the  straw  was  ^'ot  rid  of  by  a  slat^-ker.  The 
portable  Steam-engine  relieved  the  horses  of  mOck  toiL 
And  in  connection  with  the  reaper  the  improvements 
were  constant,  and  supfrested  by  the  ftmier's  expcri- 
ciii-e.  One  inc'  hanir  does  away  with  the  side  dratY ; 
another  attai  lies  the  .self-rake  ;  another  elevates  the 
L'rain  and  tlie  binders  ride.  Still  the  lahor  is  too  tToat, 
and  a  self-actiiiff  wire-binder  is  abided,  but  the  thresher 
and  miller  dislucio^  the  wire,  after  a  hundred  essaya 
with  twine  success  is  reached.  The  resultant  machine 
is  as  complicated  as  a  looomotive,  but  the  American 
farmer  learns  its  manajrcment  in  a  day.  The  whole 
sfor>'.  with  its  result  in  the  inen'ase  of  food-|>roducta, 
shows  till'  intellii  iii.d  vi>:or.  the  morhanical  insight  and 
aiitilnde.  (d  l>oili  the  meehanie  and  the  farmer,  but  espe- 
eiallv  (he  ent»  r]iriM'.  {'oiirai;c,  an<l  patience  of  the  latter. 

Alarked  improvements  in  Jnnn  ImiUlingg  bclont;  to 
the  n<'xt  period  rather  than  to  this.  The  American 
farm  of  this  period,  except  in  Kastcm  Pennsylvsnift 
and  New  .]el■se^ .  waq  finnished  ofdtiMtily  with  a  nnts'le 
Otitlmil  lMiL'  or  ■l.nrn,"  I  by  40  feet,  and  14  feet  liii'h, 
and  jilain  as  a  4ln  -}r<M)<ls  box.  It  was  covered  by  n  nx*f 
of  shuht  incline  and  without  projn  tinL'  eaves,  and  was 
flankeil  by  one  or  more  low  open  sheds.  Here  and 
there  a  basement  story  was  added,  but  so  low  and 
damp  that  it  might  be  called  a  cellar.  .tVs  wants  in- 
creased,  they  were  met,  not  by  cnlargini;  or  iniprovinf 
the  bora,  but  by  putting  up  other  small  buildings,  and 
a  score  of  sneh  mieht  Ijc  seen  scattered  over  two  or 
three  a<  its.  Tlii-se  arninvemcnts  prew  (nit  of  coiivinp 
I'iiivdish  iil.m.s  riiiiely,  hut  the  waste  of  lalxir  and  of 
manure  was  e.vcessivc.  A  better  Style  pn  vailed  among 
the  farmers  of  Genuan  stock  in  the  district  we  have 
mentioned  as  exceptional,  Md  furnished  the  .starting- 
point  for  our  later  improvements.  It  waa  character- 
istic of  the  Pennsylvanian  German  that  his  bam  was 
sevend  times  larger  than  his  hoose,  and  hardly  inftrior 
in  com  fort 

In  the  matter  of  th-'UiKir/e  some  proprrss  was  made. 
The  earlier  settlers  had  prefem^l  soil  which  furnished 
natund  drainage,  but  the  erowtli  of  population  had 
made  it  imperative  to  introduce  nrtiGcin!  dniins.  With- 
out aid  or  encoiirasrcment  from  the  {Jovcmmcnt,  and 
with  no  traditional  kmtwledge  of  methods,  the  Ameri> 
can  fiirmer.  while  yd  a  pioneer,  often  removed  ohstroet- 
inir  .stones  from  the  surlace,  broke  them  up.  and  placed 
them  onimi.seuoiisly  in  nan"«>w  tnm  lies.  These  crude 
umlerdniins  were  very  helpfnl.  l  iii  i  xpcrience  soon 
tauubt  the  eon.<*triii  iion  of  U'ttcrones  by  placing  un- 
broken Stones,  so  as  to  leave  a  well-defined  throat  for 
the  passage  of  the  water.  Another  primitive  V-form  of 
drain  was  msde,  but  very  tcmponiry,  by  filling  trenches 
pretty  compactly  with  bushes,  and  covering  these  with 
soil.  In  1 8.,6  the  drain-t  ile  was  inlrodueed,  but  it  did  not 
come  into  veucral  use  until  the  rise  in  the  price  (d'land 
j  mailc  it  more  prolitahle  to  increase  the  protluct  of  the 
farm  than  to  extend  il.s  area. 

In  the  matter  of  irn'i/ii(i(in,  so  much  needed  in  the 
farther  West,  u  beginning;  wa.s  made  by  the  Mormons 
at  Salt  lake  City  in  1847.  The  Great  American  Dn^ 
crt,  of  which  Utah  is  a  nart,  is  so  saturated  with  alkali 
that  it  sociiied  deslfncif  fn  crrow  notliintr  l>etfcr  than 
SJifje  bnisli.  An  old  numnlairiecr  told  the  ^Monnons  he 
wiiidd  i^ive  tlieni  a  fold  dollar  for  everv  head  of  wheat 
they  would  prow  in  the  neiphhorhood  of  Salt  L-tkc  City. 
But  by  skilful  disiM-rsion  of  the  si  reams  fnmi  the  moun- 
tains they  manak'cd  to  bring  over  2r>o,(HH)  acres  under 
cnhivation,  and  to  produce  crops  which  might  challengo 
compaiiflon  with  those  of  the  prairies  iioai  ^hSfh  iMf 
had  been  dnren.  Moire  important  thsn  their  aetsu 
achievement  is  the  ]iroiif  it  civcsnf  what  may  be  effeolod 
for  a  great  }>art  of  this  otherwibc  desolate  region. 
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I  were  beginnioK  to  learn  the  better 
•BOQOoiy  of  mttnurf*.  In  maltiUMMS  of  cases  valuable 
fiNtilixing  substances  were  thrown  into  strcama ;  it  was 
not  unusual  to  see  a  rivulet  making  ils  way  Iruui  the 
tknayanl  to  »he  nearest  creek ;  and  niuili  stuhle  ma- 
nure lay  Iciwlnii^'  nil  !i  r  the  eaves  of  ilie  barns.  Tlic 
notion  that  some  return  must  be  luadc  to  the  soil  lor 
what  the  cropi  abMracled  was  slow  in  effecting  a  lodg- 
■Mnt  in  the  averap  Gumer's  head ;  and  in  this  nutter 
our  farming  practice  ■till  lags  behind  knowledge.  Uua- 
ih*  and  other  wtmmereial  fertilizers  began  to  oome  into 
Uiie,  By  I  SCO  there  were  forty-K'veu  establishmeutSj 
which  proiJuced  fertilizers  tu  the  unmial  value  ot 
$Myl,.'»44.  Uut  at  first  the  prices  asked  were  iwiire  or 
four  timea  their  value.  The  growth  of  competition 
among  pn>ilut-eni  and  the  diffu^^iun  of  cheuiiual  know- 
ledge correctetl  thin. 


an  inferior  qnalitv  of 


oould  be 


Of 


f  heouUivation  of  uhait,  as  alrea4y  notmd*  faion 
wHb  great  rapidity,  csiieciully  in  the  wot.   Fron  oolo- 

nial  tiuifs  til!  al)oiit  IS,">'),  IVniisylvania  hcM  til*  first 

flace.  Then  it  passed  to  Ohio,  and  five  3'eftre  later  to 
Uiuois,  the  lands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  N'ulley  iK-in^r 
found  admirubly  adapted  to  itfi  growth.  A  turmidalile 
enemy  to  the  crop  had  existe<l  from  llevolutionury  days 
in  the  Hessian  ny,  but  this  difficulty  was  obviated  a 
good  deal  by  the  substitution  of  red  or  Mediterranean 
wheat  fur  the  old  white  vmriet/.  The  oom-crop  also  out- 
ran the  growth  of  our  population,  rising  from  377,.'>3 1  ,K7.^ 
baslicLs  in  Is4i)  to  s:;s.7'»l>  7 (■_'  tiii-li,.l.s  in  IHf.u.  The 
exportation^  begun  during  liie  Iri.slj  famine  si'(  un'<i  a 
new  market  fur  this  cereal  among  the  poor  of  Northern 
Europe,  where  niaizi'  cannot  be  grown.  But  the  West- 
era  fiuiner  generally  Unihi  it  more  prafitaUe  to  oonvot 
it  into  beef  or  pork  before  export. 

The  enkme  of  riot  lOMdiM  its  nudnKiiB  in  18.')0, 
when  the  crop  WM  21&3M,497  pounds,  grown  ebiefly 
in  Georgia  and  Soath  C^lina.  The  reports  of  1K60 
show  a  fall  to  IsT, 167,032  pounds  Bclwccn  a  third 
and  a  half  of  the  crop  was  cxiMuled,  and  was  worth 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Even  before  the  alxdi- 
tion  of  slavery  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  labor  of 
impoveriBliea  Hindootan  liad  begun  to  make  the  cul- 
ture unprofitable,  and  wpeciiaHy  as  the  yield  to  the  acre 
— 600  poanda— is  much  below  that  of  our  other  cereala 
The  westward  extension  of  our  Southern  aroa  gave  a 
^rcat  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  at  this 
time  the  crop  had  c<inie  tu  Ic  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  world.  In  18.11  tlic  total  w;us  a  trifle  over  a  million 
hale^,  and  this  wxs  doubled  in  1H40.  In  a  third 
miUion  w.us  a'.u  hed,  and  in  iH/iO  the  total  Wiis  4,669.770 
balc.-^.  In  ls')C,  the  rest  of  the  world  produced  a  little 
■Mie  than  half  a  million  balei.  but  the  United  States 
mote  than  seven  times  as  mnen.  Exports  of  thu  sta- 
ple DMcheil  their  maximum  in  I860,  when  we  sent  three 
and  tliree-'piarter  millions  of  bales  abroad.  No  marked 
iQipDvcuH  nt.s  in  method  of  taUng  or  handling  the  crop 
belong  to  this  period. 

The  production  u{  xic/nr  became  an  American  indus-  I 
tiy  bgrtnc  annexation  of  liouisiana,  the  attempts  to  cul- 
tivate it  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  having  proved 
fiulnrea.  In  liOuisiana  in  1832  and  1839  the  product 
was  over  100,(J<iU  hogsheads  of  13Q0  pmrods,  and  after 
1842  it  kept  above  this.  It  rcaehe  I  its  maximum  in 
1861.  the  crop  being  4()ft,4U»  liogHhead.H.  The  yield 
varied  nui.  li  from  year  to  year  through  injuries  from 
frost,  and  at  no  time  came  near  to  supplying  the  nation- 
al demand.  The  production  of  maplf^uftar  for  local 
n  bosineas  of  some  importance  in  the  Northern 


States  and  in  Kentucky,  the  product  of  I860  being 
4^>.l20.2t).')  pounds  of  sugar  and  ^1,597,589  gallons  of 
i*>Tup,  New  York.  Vermont,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  takijig 
the  lesid.    That  of  /"t  f  anf/'irvrns  attempted  rcp<'atedly. 


but  always  without  a  uropcr  rOi;anl 
esKntiaJ  to  suwe.ss,  ana 


tu  llie  euriililiiiii> 

  therefore  with  Caihiie  as  an  un- 

VUying  result.  The  mrf/hiim  ciihuvssls  intn»du(ed  in 
]g|7  froui  China,  and  for  a  time  great  results  were 
flglfff*!a#i,  bat  esperieooe  showed  the  Noitbem  &rm- 
g 'thpt  with  tiM  ^)panltn■  aoeemibb  aotUiv  beyond 


this  6,749.123  ^allonB  were  made  in  1860. 
The  cultivation  of  totmceo  advanced  rapidty  after 

IS'J.'),  but  from  i,s40to  IS.Sn  it  wa.s  at  a  Standstill ;  yet 
the  product  w;us  nmro  tli  in  donliled  in  the  next  decade. 
Kentiieky  and  \  irgiiiia  kej)t  the  lead,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion liegun  to  extend  into  the  Northern  States,  their 
product  rising  from  16,793,233  pounds  in  I8&U  to 
66,857.583  pounds  in  1800.  The  eonatant  eihaostioo 
of  lands  by  the  eontinued  onltore  of  this  crop  with- 
out return  to  the  aoil  waa  still  a  reproach  to  our  agri- 
culture. 

Tlie  rultivalion  of  the  ]i(itnlu  reaehed  Ha  maximum 
lieiore  the  ontljreak  of  the  di.-sca.se  wliich  now  afflicts  it. 
in  the  liftli  decide  of  the  century.  The  cniji  of 
white  and  .-.weet  varieties  fell  off  from  l(iS,L'ys.lj<»0 
busheLj  in  l  s4(;  to  li>4,().!>C..(>44  bushels  in  18.00.  It  oc- 
cuned  to  liev.  Chaunoeur  K.  Ooodvid),  a  Presbyterian 
pastor  of  Uties,  N.  Y.,  to  renew  the  stock  by  importing 
fiTsh  seed  from  Sniilh  America.  To  him  we  owe  the 
Chili,  the  (jroodricli,  tlie  peaeli -blows,  the  early  nx^e. 
ami  (Jther  new  v;uietie>.  The  potato-biiL',  tlimigh 
known  on  the  upper  Mi.-^nnri  in  1824,  and  again  report- 
ed in  1859.  had  nut  yet  lieeomc  a  pest. 

Until  about  lS4ii  the  ///mi/Krc  of  our  agriculture  was 
almost  confined  to  the  transactions  of  Societies  formed 
lor  its  promotion.  In  1839|  Congress  voted  $1U0U  for 
the  investigation  and  collection  of  a^cultnral  statistics 
and  to  [Moi  ure  seetls  and  cuttings  for  gratuitou.s  di.stri- 
Ijution.  This  wa.s  the  beginning  ofnovcrnment  rcfiorts, 
which  were  issued  through  the  Patent  Office  until  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1862. 
Between  1840  and  X^TiK)  five  State  societies  were  formed, 
and  from  this  time  State  ^and  district  associations  in- 
creased rapidly.  The  dBdal  litenture  israed  by  these 
and  by  the  general  Government  contains  many  valuable 
papers  and  statistics,  but  so  badly  arranged  and  indexed, 
and  so  snmtliered  under  trivial  matters,  as  to  l>e  ol' .small 
availaliK?  use.  With  18.")0  bi-gins  the  age  oi'  lMx>ka  and 
pamphlets — 8t>nietimes  of  no  worth,  hut  more  oflen  val- 
uable and  apjHwilo  to  American  ciR-umstanccfl.  This 
is  e.s[KTially  tnie  of  what  has  been  written  on  economic 
entomology,  pomology,  gardening,  and  dallying.  Many 
which  pass  as  Amencan,  however,  are  "an  imported 
article  with  a  liilse  trademark."  Our  first  agri- 
cultural paper  was  the  Avirn'mn  Farmer,  Ixjgun  at 
Baltimore  in  18H.),  and  IVoni  that  time  there  has  been 
no  interruption  in  the  series  of  such  periodicals  or  in 
their  improvement.  They  now  form  a  large  and  inpott- 
aut  section  of  .r\jiieri<'an  periodical  publications. 

Fmerth  Period^  1860-SS. 

The  War  of  Sooemon  wonM  have  inffietod  a  mndi 

severer  injurj-  upon  our  agriculture  than  it  did,  had  not 
the  pnn  ious  inventions  of  labor  -saving  machinery  made 
it  iM).>i.-iil]ie  .still  to  reap  and  ganicr  llie  ).'niin-<;r'ips  which 
fed  our  people,  our  armies,  and  a  large  part  ot  Europe. 
As  it  wa.s,  the  South  8ufrcrc<l  much  more  than  the 
North.  The  exclusion  of  her  crops  from  foreign  markets 
by  the  blockade,  the  derangement  of  her  labor-market 
befiwe  as  wbU  sa  after  the  emaodpation  of  the  sUve^ 
the  ezoesBve  drain  upon  her  sMe-oodied  men  to  make 
up  amies  to  siutfain  the  coiifii  f  with  die  NUrth's  su- 
perior nuniViers,  ami  the  actu.ii  r;i'.;iLrs  ut  war,  told 
heavily  againrit  her  platitens.  Iler  rii  i-.  (oljaeeo,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar  crops  lell  to  a  mere  fraetion  of  their 
former  amount,  ancf  neither  rii-*"  nor  smrar  has  rallieil 
as  yet  fnmi  its  prostiation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
•Southern  planter,  being  shut  off  from  the  grain-supply 
of  the  North-west,  began  to  make  himself  more  inde- 
pendent by  gn)wing  com  as  well  as  cotton;  and  this 
<li.sposition  t'ontiiiius.  The  "aU-cotton"  plantationa 
are  in  the  minnrtty  now. 

Durini"  this  l:i.»t  peri.orj  (he  aciinisition  nf  Al:iska  wa.? 
the  only  extension  of  the  national  area.  Altiska  is 
twice  IB  huvo  as  Texas,  but,  as  the  climate  is  too  cold 
to  rinen  ^imn,  it  uuiy  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to 
cor  nihenos  and  our  fincata  nther  than  our  agrienl- 
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tural  area,  lin  577,390  squaie  mQes  increa^icd  the 
national  area  firom  3,02S,4M  aqun  uilM  to  3,603,SS4, 
or  about  twice  the  area  of  the  Roman  «mpii«  in  tiic 
time  of  its  i^rcatcst  cxtcuU 

Three  notable  events  cive  character  to  this  piiriod. 
The  first  w.lm  the  ]).Ls>aL't' of  tla-  liohn.sOiul  Law.  Tiie 
Pre-emptiuit  Jjuw  ot  1-^41  uticrcd  the  public  lands  tu  I 
actual  scttlcrH  in  lots  uf  IGO  acres,  at  $1.25  an  acre.  I 
lliis  was  found  insufficient  to  siinjiresa  the  land  specti* 
latioD  at  which  it  wua  aimed.    In  view  of  the  dispom- 
lion  of  British  capitaliatH  tu  take  up  Inr^  areas  of  oar 
nubliu  duuiain,  an  agitation  was  bc^'un  m  Philadelphia 
liy  .1  Laiiii  lU-toiiii  LtMu'iif  lu  lliruw  open  public  htii'l.-*  ! 
tt»  iu;tuiil  bt'UlcJti  at  a  tritlinj?  payment  for  iif.s.    A  li>  r 
sucxeasive  defeats  in  the  lluu»e,  in  tlie  Sinmr.  ;irnl  l  y 
a  veto  from  I'rca.  Buchanan,  the  measure  bt-came  a  bw 
io  A  fin«t  effect  wiis  to  cause  the  abaiidunment 

of  mat  areas  held  by  land  sueculatota  They  were 
aoUr  to  pay  laxea,  and  pasaea  to  actual  settlran.  A 
second  was  to  aecelcratc  the  occupation  of  the  public 
domain.  Since  18G'J  more  than  five  million  |K>oplc 
have  found  homes  on  it.  and  between  July  1,  ISliS. 
and  June  30,  1880,  there  were  taken  up  aa  homesteads 
40, 14H,.'>0I  acres,  chiefly  in  the  Ohio,  the  Mifisiasipni. 
and  the  Missouri  valleys.  Tliis  has  been  one  of  the 
gieafe  jm)>ulses  t4>  immigmtion,  especially  from  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia.  Itnoiigiatioil  Ul  1863  had 
fallen  to  89,U(>7 ;  next  year  it  oeaHy  doabled,  and  be- 
fwi'i  11  isr.'i  ami  lss2,  5,980,044  immigrants  have  come 
to  our  hliorLS.  bcitit;  an  annual  avemsfe  of  :J99,(hJ2. 

The  tiMKlcncy.  always  liuiuiiiaiit  in  unr  u;rriculture, 
towards  farms  of  medium  mAi  rather  tlian  either  large 
or  small,  has  been  fostered  hy  this  legislation.  Of 
course  their  average  extent  varies  somewhat  with  cli- 
mate, capabilities,  access  to  maiket,  ind  other  oondi* 
tionsj  but  no  Uw  to  impose  spoctiSo  control  on  the 
inheritance  and  distribution  oflaiid  ootdd  have  effected 
80  a<Iiuirai<le  an  adjuHtnient  of  their  size  t^)  ituJiviilual 
and  social  needs.  In  tliii  ty  years  2,5.')9,K34  farms  liavc 
Iwen  addcvl  to  the  numlicT,  and  l,:US,<.iJ2  in  llic  la.sl 
deoatle.  Of  the  4,0OH,907  farms  we  now  have,  only 
A'.Vi'l  are  less  than  three  acres  in  extent,  ana  only 
2K,57ii  ooatain  over  1000  acres.  One-fourth  of  the 
ntraiber  range  from  SO  to  100  acres,  and  42  per  cent 
In'twecn  100  and  5(X)  acres.  Tlie  number  famiod  liy 
their  owners  in  1880  was  2,984,306;  farmed  on  share:*. 
702,2  >  I ;  IfiLHcd  for  money,  3^,357.  There  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  subaivision  of  large  farms  in  the 
South  and  West,  although  in  Dakota  and  some  other 
far- West  territories  great  districts,  called  "bonanca 
fiinns,"  have  been  accumulated  by  single  owners. 
"AU  ancient  legislationK"  sais  Xftebahr,  "rested  the 
remiH  of  their  ordinanees  ibr  Tirtae,  wim  order,  and 
^o<»d  manncix  on  .sr>MirInir  landed  {ini[>rrty,  or  at  loa.st 
lioredifary  |Mj.s-M\-^siuri  ut'  land,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
iinmlKT  ol  litizciiH/'  In  this  rcs|)ect  the  United 
^titles  has  been  siiigidarly  happy,  and  the  cxpertenoe 
of  Australia  shows  that  its  good-  lijrtuiic  has  not  been  due 
merely  to  the  posBOBgion  of  an  abundance  <d'  virgin  m'}. 

The  sec4md  event  was  the  beginning  of  s^'stematic 
tiffrirultuml  rJitcation.  Asewrlyas  1844  some  efforts 
hiul  bceti  UKule  in  this  direction.  Tn  a  few  instances 
'  liaii-s  tif  ui.'r!(  idture  had  been  e.stablished  in  the  older 
cyllcgcs.  In  IS**."*  the  first  American  agricultnra!  «)1- 
Icge  went  into  oixration  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  in  Isfj, 
the  second,  at  IiiinHinLr.  Midi.  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa 
fbllowed  in  l»h'j.  lint  it  wim  felt  tliat  we  were  lag- 
ginjr  greatly  behind  Europe,  and  that  somMhing 
must  Be  done  on  a  Urger  scale.  In  1802,  Congress 
irniiited  from  the  public  dcmiain  to  each  State  30.000 
a  Tcs  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
i-'fcts.  '"in  onJer  to  promote  the  liberal  and  {iractical 
education  of  the  induKtrial  clusses."  In  some  Stotcs 
this  was  civen  to  regular  colleccs,  and  used  to  endow 
in  iigricullurid  department.  In  others  it  wa.H  uncd  to 
foiind  agricidtural  cdllegcs  or  to  endow  those  already 
existing.  In  Mew  York  it  avaited  for  the  endowment 
of  Otnicll  University.   Oidy  in  a  finr  instsnoes  km  it 


been  practically  wsflled.  But  white  these  lohook  meet 
a  n^l  demand  of  the  ft,  th«gr  eunM*  bo  Mid  to  have 

proved  a  potent  element  in  the  devdopment  of  onr 

agricidture.  In  IS'^il  fbere  were  institutions  aided 
by  the  national  laud  grdiit,  in  itu  nf  wiiieli  aLM-ienltnre 
wa.s  tautdit  bv  about  a  hundred  prDfc-s'.r^  tu  leMKi  stu- 
dents. But  these  94.hool.s  have  helped  in  tlie  education 
of  many  who  never  entered  their  walls,  their  endowment 
availing  for  the  promotion  of  research  and  the  diffusion 
of  leehnieal  and  scientific  knowledge.  Their  best  uses 
will  bciiin  when  the  (oowing  density  of  p«)pulation  has 
eompcllod  the  American  farmer  to  abandon  happy-po- 
Iiii'ky  nio<le8  of  eultivation  for  thi»e  M-ientili''  iin  ilimJi 
wliich  will  muLc  the  bc&tot  the  rcboiutcs  of  tlie  .vol 
and  will  restore  what  has  been  exhaui^ted. 

Iiii)»rtant  auxiliaries  to  these  institutions  have  been 
the  I)e()artment  of  Agriculture,  orgtuiized  in  and 
the  State  bvards  of  sgricultore,  whose  existence  has 
hel|)ed  to  give  dignity  to  the  iarmer's  poeition  as  well 
!i8  to  difTns<'  ttsefiil  knowlwlge.  Another  auxiliary  has 
l>een  liie  i  xperinient  jjtiitiitns  which  now  exi.-t  in  ."even 
States — New  Vni  k  having  four,  td'whii  li  two  are  |<rtvate 
enterprises.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  ()ei»t)lc  have 
In-gun  to  rcahze  their  value.  Still  another  e^lucational 
force  is  onr  agricultural  literature,  which  has  grown 
rapidly  in  both  (iiuntity  and  quality,  leeping  )>ace  with 
the  new  difllnsion^of  n  I  ne  of  liteiatme  and  acicnee 
among  the  Ameriesin  piH>ple.  Nemly  two  hundred 
periodicals  are  entirely  or  lari'f ly  devuled  to  acricul- 
tnre,  and  llie  eonductorBof  many  of  ilieni  sjiare  lu  ithcr 
pain.s  nor  ex|iense  to  make  thcui  i-eail.d>le.  trustworthy, 
and  useful.  .\  lari,e  numlter  of  goojl  writers  are  reg- 
ular euniribuiors.  some  of  the  beet  being  edncated  men 
actively  engaged  in  farming.  One  paiter  has  an  expe- 
riment .station  of  its  own,  and  sends  its  subscribers 
new  varieties  of  plants  and  seeds  which  it  has  tested. 
While  books  and  colleges  have  done  much  for  ns.  these 
ju  riodieals  have  done  more,  l>>  reaehing  much  lar^:er 
IiodieH  of  I'Cople,  and  keejiint:  iliem  abreast  with  what 
is  done,  written,  or  said  by  llie  best  autliorities.  Hie 
writings  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Downini:  cies<rve  mention. 

The  third  event  was  the  organization  ot  the  "Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,"  oommonlv  called  Grangertj  in 
1867,  to  enable  the  fioraere  to  look  after  the  geoefal 
interests  of  their  class,  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen,  and  to  insist  on  fair  treatment  from  the 
r.iilr oads.  The  policy  of  endowing  new  nulroails  from 
the  public  lands,  begun  bv  the  petnmmtie  jKirty.  had 
been  continued  by  the  KcpublicanH-  Betwini  1861 
and  )H7I  seven  States  had  received  grants  of  2;>,006, 1 30 
acres  ibr  the  oonstmctbn  of  twenty-seven  roads.  Be- 
sides these,  diiect  grants  hsd  be«i  made  to  railroad 
corporations  to  Btill  greater  amoonts;  147,82.^666  acres 
baa  been  given  to  the  three  great  Pacific  railroads,  and 
1I.46I,6()0  to  other  corporations.  ninkiiiL^  a  total  of 
k;rant.s  of  ai  l.^r)]  ,:i'.»Ci  aeres.  ur  nearly  ti\e  times  the 
area  of  the  British  islands,  since  iKH>.  fOf  this,  how- 
ever, only  a  minor  part  has  been  patented,  but  the 
dilatory  courw  pursued  \fj  Congrens  with  reference  to 
these  grantt;  .s<  em.-i  to  show  that  they  are  to  remain 
open  until  the  roads  are  completed  and  all  the  lauds 
taken  up.)  It  was  not  unfair  to  ex]>cct  that  these 
great  eorporatioiis,  wliieli  had  reeeived  r-DncefisioOS  and 
a^siiitaitee  from  State  anii  county  foverinncnts  as  well, 
and  which  generally  owed  their  very  exisletn  *'  to  (he 
State's  exercise  of  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  would 
regard  themselves  ss  trustees  for  the  puUic  rather  than 
as  simple  adminiattatois  of  private  property.  But  tlie 
faming  class  generally  reguded  their  policv  as  umat- 
isfactorj'  and  unfair,  and  the  (iirangeni  electeu  majorities 
j  in  several  of  the  Western  legislatures  who  passed  what 
are  known  as  tJr.inger  laws  for  their  rcguUtion.  At 
tirst  t  iiese  lawH  were  regarded  by  the  public  generally 
j  B.<>  daiigeron.s  in  principle;  but  since  the  United  Statt^s 
Supmiic  Court  declared  them  constitutional,  the  eit- 
ainple  thus  8<-t  has  Ijcen  followed  hy  other  classes  in 
[  the  JKastem  States,  and  a  very  fgewgal  demand  has 
been  made  for  Che  State  regiUatioik  of  iwhoedR. 
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BendoB  this  legislation,  the  Grangere  seoared  firom 
OoDfxwB  tnd  the  State  legialitavn  bws  to  pratad  th« 
fuming  clan  against  deception  in  the  grade  of  fOf- 

tiViiers,  frau<l  in  j)alcMtCHj  articles,  and  other  injuries. 
They  iiruinotc'd  mutual  eduaitioii  by  cou1'ltlmk"OS  of 
fanm Ts  ;ubl  tlieir  wivo?*,  at  wliich  CHsaju  on  farming 
method:!  were  read  and  dLseiLssions  held.  And  they 
dhnioished  the  cost  of  iuiplemt  ntH,  »eeds,  and  otiicr 
9<ipp]ies  by  large  purelia-scR  on  the  oiHiponitiTe  plan. 
1  Ih  have  shown  their  wisdom  hf  vefllltBg,  tO  tSIf 
themselves  with  any  political  p«Tty  or  to  eommit  thcm- 
sclvcs  to  any  view  of  fiscal  policy. 

The  injprovcuH  iit  in  /'inn  huUiliiKj^  lias  In'on  ncces- 
»itut«  il  tiy  the  imrea-so  and  iniproveineiit  ol  fiirui  stoek 
and  i>t  (  tri  al  cntps.  It  is  of  nK«nt  origin,  and  is  htiil 
liir  Inmi  general;  but  the  deveiojjiucnt  of  taste  and 
eeonuuiy  has  been  nowhere  so  well  illustrated  as  in  the 
modem  American  bam,  with  its  basement  for  cattle, 
roots,  and  steam-power;  its  covered  bamywd,  manure- 
cellar,  and  silo ;  its  uiain  floor  for  horses,  wagons,  tools, 
machinery,  and  office:  its  lotts  for  grain,  straw,  and 
hay.  and  for  stutionarv  tliri'.-^hcr  and  fliad' inarliine. 
the  whole  Huruiounted  bv  sliaptly  hmjIs  and  ^:ali|i>  and 
tastefully  paintc«l.  Nothing  more  lumiplete.  eioncnn- 
ical,  convenient,  and  handsome  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fanning  of  any  country. 

The  doToloMMOt  w  wr  American  impkmaUt  has 
twen  ttaced  drauly.  The  display  at  the  OenteBnia] 
Kxhibitiun  in  l^Tfi  broncht  the  whole  range  of  im- 
provemenlw  bofire  the  public  as  never  before.  Tlieir 
manufacture  lia.s  lK<onie  an  imiKirtant  I  raiu  h  of  in- 
dustry. In  there  were  1943  cstablihhnicnts,  wliieh 
gave  employment  to  :i9,.'')S0  persons,  used  material.^ 
worth  $o  1,531, 170,  and  produced  implements  worth 
$6.^,640,4^^6.  In  18dO  the  product  wsis  worth  $6,842,61 1 ; 
in  186U,  $17,4)(7,960;  m  1870,  t52,q66t87S.  As  no- 
ticed above,  the  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  war  f^ve 
a  trro.^t  impulse  to  the  craployment  of  such  machmcs 
as  the  rea})er  ami  the  mower.  Yet  in  1880  there  were 
manufacture*!  l<>T.  l"J.i  cradles  and  1,244,1.'64  scvtlies. 
In  the  same  year  were  built  61,064  reapers  and  har- 
vnters,  72,090  mowers,  and  54,920  macluncs  which 
combined  the  twa  The  number  of  ploughs  manufiu;- 
tured  raee  ftom  864,M7 in  IDW to  M26»12S  in  1880; 
that  of  harrows,  from  9150  to  127,997. 

In  the  drainage  of  wet  and  cold  lands  there  has 
Kn  ii  a  tm  at  advance,  which  has  rcache*!  beyond  the 
.^li?t.Hi.vsippi.  In  ISTU  there  Wiis  not  a  single  tilc-fac- 
ti.n  in  Iowa.  At  present  not oidy  is  the  use  of  tiles 
in  the  fields  becoming  general,  but  they  arc  also  used 
benenth  and  at  the  sides  of  our  roads,  to  their  great  im- 
prorementfc  The  value  of  tile  manufactured  in  1880 
was  $1,765,428;  that  of  drain-pipe,  $2,944,239.  But 
there  still  i.s  much  to  be  learned. 

As  reirards  innnuriiif/,  the  improvement  leaves  an 
i-ipially  great  margin  for  the  future.  The  niiniber  of 
American  farmers  who  make  an  a<le<^uate  u.se  of  farm 
manures  and  other  accessible  fertilizing  materials  is 
small,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  land  in 
maogr  qnHtm  is  aliown  by  a  diminished  yield  per  acre. 
This  statement  exdudea,  of  ooone,  the  nnin  soils  of 
newly-settled  States;  bnt  the  farmem  or  the  <4der 
Statc-^  have  tardily  recoL'nlred  the  tinio  when  their 
lands  had  cxliaitstod  their  native  strctiutii  and  had 
begun  til  tail.  I  In  South-e;istern  Pennsylvania  (he 
farmers,  deseen  lants  ehicfly  of  the  origiiial  English, 
Weliih,  and  Grennan  colonists,  have  maintained  a  more 
«aieful  qntem  in  tillage  and  manuring,  and  their  lands 
ham  •tondily  risen  in  productive  p<iwcr  since  the  first 
HttlMDenfe:  bvt  this  is  eieeptional. )  Until  recently 
DO  general  attentirm  htu  men  paid  to  the  value 
of  eattlc-foo<ls  as  jiroducors  of  niarnirc.  Thus  eot- 
ton-seed  meal  brings  a  lower  price  than  eorn  meal, 
altboiigh  the  antount  of  nitrogen,  pot.isli,  and  plios- 
phorie  acid  in  the  former  is  between  twice  and  three 
times  the  greater.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  ma- 
oiires,  especially  the  phosphate*,  hat  advanced  rapidkr. 
Tlieir  product  raw  w  aaotmtaM  value  fifom  $891,344 


in  1860  to  $5,815,118  in  1870  and  $23,650,795  in  1881*; 
the  nomber  of  witahliriimento  from  47  to  264  It  ■ 
beoomittg  nsoal  to  nix  them  with  g^psnm  or  with 

farm  manures,  and  that  with  the  l>c.st  results. 

The  ^irowth  uf  oiir  citii'S,  and  the  eunse(|uent  devel- 
opment <jf"liea\y  roail-tniffic,  has  createti  a  denmnd  for 
homm  of  a  heavier  build  than  America  supplied.  This 
has  been  met  by  the  im|H)rtation  of  large  numbers  of 
Pendierons  and  Clyde8«iale8  for  breeding  puri>08ca  since 
18G8,  both  by  the  "  Norman- I'ereheron  Horse  Com- 
pany ' '  and  lyr  individwds.  Not  Icea  than  500  of  these 
norseehad  been  bnraght  over  by  1S82,  and  the  demand 
is  still  unsated.  niey  have  been  most  marked  in 
Illinois,  and  have  eontrilmled  tu  tlie  K^'Hcral  elevatiun 
of  the  farm  lu>rs«'s  ot  tin;  retiion.s  in  wliicli  tlicy  are 
ibnnd.  The  impt>rtation  of  Ciydea  and  English  drall 
horses  became  mi|)ortant  in  1872,  although  it  began 
earlier.  Since  then  they  have  been  brought  over  in  huge 
numbers,  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  our  stock.  Ine 
heavier  colts  are  taken  for  city  use,  as  it  is  thought 
that  a  horse  weighing  over  130t)  pounds  cannot  be  used 
on  a  farm  with  a.s  much  erommiy  a.'^  a  jiudiler  horse. 
The  old  pret'ercivi'  for  a  "  horse  <*f  all  work  "  is  giving 
way  to  the  Udief  ni  aperial  bni  iis  in  suit  .special 
wants  and  particular  localities.  Ihirin.'  the  last  thirty 
years  horses  have  increased  nearlv  tliri  k  told.  reaching 
10,357,981  on  the  farms  in  1880,  while  about  ^000,000 
were  in  tbo  eities— an  increase  of  45  per  cent  hi  dhc 
decjide.  The  increase  in  mula  and  rixxrx  has  Ik  cn  even 
greater,  being  (jl  ]ycT  cent,  during  the  dccjtde,  and  the 
iiumlxr  in  ISSO  was  1,812.9.32.  The  ,\nit  ri(an  mule 
il(>serves  honorable  mention  for  the  servii-es  he  ren- 
dered during  the  war  in  the  transportation  een'ice. 
His  endurance,  patience,  and  strength,  his  capacity  to 
cat  anything  and  to  live  for  days  Wltbcnt  estmg.  and 
b»  ftesdom  fiomthe  disposition  to  atanipede,  randaed 
him  indispeneable  to  our  armies. 

The  steady  rise  in  the  demand  for  short  homed  nrat 
aitt/f  culminated  in  IsT  !  with  the  .sale  of  the  posterity 
of  the  L)uclies,s  at  New  York  Millf,  in  wliieh  a  cow  of 
precarious  breeding  sold  for  $4t>,t><iO,  a  five-months-old 
calf  for  $27,000,  and  109  animals  for  $.382,(K)<).  Many 
were  purchased  by  English  stock-fiinciers.  The  effect 
was  to  show  the  farmer  that  while  thomugbbred  cattle 
were  superiw  to  native,  other  breeds  than  these  costly 
short-horns  must  be  employed  to  improve  the  native 
breed.  At  onre  tin  .Terscy  breed  laine  into  promi- 
nence, and  int*  ri  .''t  in  the  Ayrshires  reviveil ;  but  these, 
while  well  suUed  lijr  tlie  dairv,  could  not  fill  the  place 
of  the  short-horn  cattle  in  the  beef-markeU  So  the 
best  of  the  Hcrefbrds  were  procured ;  the  Devons  were 
talked  of;  and  Holstmna,  which  wen  said  to  oombine 
the  ezeellenwi  of  botfi  the  ahort-homs  and  the  Ayr- 
f>hires,  were  inipMttd ftcolv.  and  at  muoh  oxpen.se  and 
risk.  At  the  same  time,  there  wan  a  desire  to  develop 
!  8ome  native  familv  or  families  of  otlier  brecils  whien 
should  rival  the  t)uchcss.  The  experiment  has  been 
made,  with  limited  sucee*M.  Tlie  prices  i)aid  by  for- 
eigners for  our  cattle  of  pure  breed  shows  that  Amer- 
icans have  improved  upon  them.  The  Kn^lishmuu 
else  woaU  not  open  his  poiM  so  wide  for  American 
short'homs,  nor  would  the  Hohteiner  be  eorpnBed  to 
learn  that  one  of  his  own  rows  on  American  soil  givw 
nine  tons  of  milk  a  year,  while  a  little  Jen-ey  cuw  makes 
twenty-five  jiounds  of  butter  a  week.  The  work  of 
improvement  luis  extended  so  far  that  of  our  forty 
millions  of  cattle  there  are  few,  except  in  apwtionin 
the  South  and  of  the  far  West,  in  whoso  veins  good 
blooil  of  this  recent  imixirtation  docs  not  flow  j  and  to 
this  has  been  added  the  better  feeding  and  wiser  care 
which  have  advanced  size,  qualitv,  and  value.  The 
Te.xan  cattle  of"  tl]r>  South-west,  (frseendcd  from  the 
Spanish  iniptjrtation.s,  are  valuable  only  a.s  breeders 
and  Ibr  tlieir  beef,  until  improved  by  crossing  with 
better  stock.  During  the  decade  endintr  issO  milch 
cows  increa.scd  39  per  cent. ,  and  now  number  1 2,443,598 
on  farms  alone,  New  York  sod  Pennagrivania  having 
aum  than  all  Gneat  Britain.  Woih  eatUe  have  dimui- 
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iahed  2')  por  cent.,  and  other  caitlo  {2i:,.'»rKi,(¥)0)  have 
incrcasuii  oi»  per  cent.  Thcac  gaiiw  outrun  the  >:ro\vth 
of  the  ^pulation.  While  the  home  eonsuiuption  ot* 
beef  k  incraiaiig  decidedly  (avenmiog  over  (lounds 
«  heed  of  the  popuUtion  each  year),  we  hare  begun 
lnn;e  cx|Mrta.  Behind  tliis  arc&t  increase  lies  the  tact 
that  the  corn-crop  incrcaflou  in  the  wime  decade  131 

Cnr  vv.nL  An  era  of  liberal  fecdinir,  as  well  as  of  high 
rucdin^r,  kind  treatment,  an>l  (r»x)d  htmsinjf,  lia^i  come 
throMi^li  the  conviction  of  our  iut4;lligenl  farmers  that 
to  try  to  cheat  caittlc  is  the  pooreBt  policy.  To  this 
has  contributed  alt<o  the  iiitclligcQcc  and  character  of 
Um  AmericM  herd-boy.  who  gets  his  winter'*  eohooUog, 
ealB  at  the  oomnKm  table,  and  knows  thsfe  to^ftnke  n 
diiiul)  I'iM.-'t  wiHuIly  IS  iiii  net  of  aelMegiiiistion  Kttle 
bcttfi"  ilian  tu  strike  a  womun. 

The  Aaa'riiaii  -  A  "V// system,  1)!Lso<1  <m  tlip  ]iriii;ii»lc 
of  asaociation,  ami  aided  by  the  cheui>ctiiiii;  ut  tniiispurt- 
I  and  the  diffusion  of  technical  Kiii<wiedL.'C,  ha^i  ad 


Tsnced  still  more  rapidly  as  reganls  buth  the  quantity 
and  the  <juality  of  its  proiluctii.  The  method  has  come 
into  use  to  the  Mississippi  Vallev,  aud  ^[inncsota  aends 
butter  I2(X)  miles  to  market  in  New  York  io  refti^ra- 
tor-iMTs.  ;i(  ;i  cost  of  to  s?)  centB  a  hundied-wcight. 
IJy  l.S7'»  the  i  lie*'.-*<'-tiietor;os  Una  increased  to  \'.\\Z.  pri>- 
di'i.-iii'.'  iioarly  $lT.i»iK).<)iMi  wortli  of  t  h.  i  i-c.  In 
3'J.TJ  fa(!turies  prodiued  $1  worth  of  cheese 

and  $.1,868,235  Wi>rtli  of  liuiter.  Besides  these,  our 
daily  famei*  pvoduccd  53i),l21),7.'i5  galloDSof  milk,  or 
two  gaUoM  a  week  for  each  person  in  the  country,  and 
777,2.'>0.2«7  pounds  of  butter.  The  two  were  worth 
about  $239,45U,2U1,  or  more  than  any  single  crop  ex- 
cept i\u:  ooiiHaopb    About  $13,801,189  worth  was 

extHjrted. 

The  raising  of  ith^  has  l*eeii  greully  incri>:i>ed  by 
the  eaoouracement  given  by  the  duties  on  wool  impotn^d 
the  tariff  laws  of  1861  and  1866.  The  former  im- 
posed specific  duties  on  the  higher  grades  of  wool ; 
the  latter,  higher  speoifio  duties  on  all  grades.  The 
Bharn  e<jin  petit  ion  in  <lairy  products  has  led  farmers 
in  Oliio  find  other  plueeii  to  n-plaec  their  cattle  with 
sheep.  Ill  twenty  years  (IS'VJ-sl)  (lie  lioiiu-  im-due- 
tion  of  wool  advanced  from  l»u,iNh).Oi>0  to  iMu.mHi.iHlO 
pounds,  while  tlie  e<jnsiimptioii  in  UKiiintacHin  s  more 
than  doubled  (I ;K»,OlX).tK»U  to  :isy,000,OOU).  The  clip 
of  1  is  estimated  at  32.^,000,000  pounds.  Fh)ni  1 S50 
to  1860  the  increase  in  sheep  was  but  3^  {ler  cenL  ;  in 
1860-70,  nearly  22  per  cent. ;  in  1870-SO,  24  per  cent ; 
the  agsrecato  huuiIkt,  including  ranch  sheep,  being 
3.5,01): l.'NM*.  an  inerea.se  of  13,f)iM»,(X>l  in  twenty  year*^ 
Abuiit  (inr  li  i.rtli  eai  li  year  arc  killed  for  food,  but 
the  mutton  i.s  .somewhat  inferior  buth  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  tliat  of  (treat  Britain,  as  the  great  plenty  of 
beef  leave:^  little  inducement  to  im^ve  sheep,  except 
with  nd'ercnix'  to  their  woolpiodiuinc  <|mlitMS.  Yet 
some  of  the  hugeat  and  best  saiassM  an  SKpofted  fiir 
British  use. 

The  unfitness  of  improved  Encli.sh  breeds  of  »wii>f 
to  American  eonditions  eanse<I  a  decline  of  eight  mil- 
lions in  18(ii>-T0.  W'tli  till'  l:i!!er  vear  Ix^gan  a  genend 
dissemination  of  native  imfiroveJ  breeds  —  viz.,  the 
Chester  Whites,^ the  Poland  (  "liinius,  the  Victorias,  and 
the  Durocs — which  meet  all  the  local  wants.  The  im- 
provement was  rapid.  By  1873  the  value  of  the  swine 
sold  in  Chicago  in  a  single  year  cxce(^ded  that  of  hordes, 
cattle,  and  sheep  combined  by  $1.5,()00,(m  In  ISSO 
we  had  47,iX)  an  in-re:ise  of '.>n  )M  r  - cnf.  in  ten 

ycarK  The  breeiler  n  aim  has  Iwen  to  proiliiL-c  an  ani- 
mal that  siioul  l  pai  k  ecoiiiuiii.  allv  twenty  bushels  of 
com  into  a  pork-barrel,  and  he  h:^  spared  no  pain.s  and 
shunned  no  oxpsnss  in  effecting  thia  The  develop- 
ment of  the  American  pig  has  been  more  noid  than 
that  of  any  other  domestic  animai  The  nnrightV,  gaunt 
wowl-hog,  with  the  speed  of  a  raco-horse,  ha.s  been  re- 
placed by  an  animal  of  eeonomie  iK-auties  and  singular 
con  1  part  111 'ss- 

Tiie  {/rajis  crop  continues  to  exce<id  in  value  any  other 
siagis  crop  esospt  wheat  and  com.  The  hsjT'cnip  rase 


fnmi  19.0^.1.S'.ii-,  tons  in  ISOO  to  35,403,000  tons  in  1879. 
It*  value  averages  about  f  10  a  ton.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  value  of  the  pasUmgeand  the  value  of  the  grass-  and 
clover-seed,  we  get  an  aggregate  of  about  $709,865,000. 
J£i/e,  mrghum,  corn,  and  oriU,  all  have  come  into  nse 
a»  a  fodilcr — notably  so  in  the  South  and  East — and  the 
cultivation  of  grass  in  the  South  is  extending  rapidly. 
The  new  mctho<i  of  preserving  green  fodder  in  "'silos," 
called  t  usiltif/t;  Inis  beeu  adopted  from  I  Veiu  li  agricul- 
ture, after  so  many  Huceessful  tests  that  no  rot>m  is  left 
for  doubt  as  to  its  value.  The  promptncas  of  its  ado^ 
tion  shows  that  the  era  of  tnoitionid  oooservatisni  m 
over  for  our  jannon, 
Were  our  crop  of  eereah  fbr  1880  loaded  on  a  eon* 

ttnnons  tniin  of  ears.  4iHl  Imsliels  to  the  e;ir.  the  train 
would  reach  line  and  a  halt'  timcH  nmnd  tiie  gloLie. 
The  ficiire.s  arc  — wheat,  4'.i,S,.')4'.l,S6>t  bushels:  com» 
1,717,4  ;4,.')4^>  bu.'.hel.i;  outs,  417,8iS;"i,380  bushels;  r>e, 
and  barley,  09, 7t)t"i,27,T  bushels;  buckwheat  1 4.01 7, .Vl.') 
bushels;  total,  2,718.193,001  bushels.  Tlie  value  of 
the  eroi)  ($l,3t)l,497,7t>4)  is  half  as  great  again  as  aB 
the  gold  nuirad  in  Csliforaia  in  the  thirty-five  yearn 
since  gold  was  finind  there.  The  causes  of  this  enor- 
mous production  are  fbiin<l  in  the  labor-fciv  ing  ma- 
chinery, which  oven  nines  the  scarcity  of  fanu-lmuds ; 
in  tlie  extension  nl'  [:li.  -(ir;iinaL'e ;  in  the  criMition  of  a 
great  home-marki  t  by  the  development  of  our  luanu- 
lactures:  and  in  the  eheaimess  of  aocess  tu  the  West- 
ern pniries — first,  thruugn  the  Krie  Canal,  and  then 
through  competing  lines  of  railroad.  Of  the  wheat 
and  com  which  croes  the  Alleghany  water-shed,  the 
greater  part  is  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  commu- 
nities of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Stales.  Tlw  ionner 
croup  of  States  huvo  i-ca.s.Nl  to  fied  tliem.M  lves;  the 
latter,  to  fee  i  llnir  great  cities.  Our  export  of  wheat 
roae  to  something  inure  than  a  third  of  the  whole  crop 
in  1880,  and  fed  to  aoi  per  cent  in  1881.  In  1867-81 
the  average  annual  exportation  was  20 percent,  of  an 
average  crop  of  3iM  .  07 1 ,863  bushels.  In  five  only  of 
the  fifteen  ye4ir>  Ikis  it  been  above  this  average. 

The  removal  from  our  soil  of  the  elements  contained 
in  this  vast  cro|>  eaniiot  hut  have  deducted  froin  its  fer- 
tility. This  was  no  immeiliale  conecm  so  long  as  we 
had  a  vast  ternlop'  of  unused  and  fertile  land  to  draw 
upon.  But  the  time  has  come  for  reenperative  tillage, 
and  that  for  the  mere  transformation  of  fresh  lands  into 
fiums  and  homesteads  has  pasBed.  There  are  Indicsp 
tions  that  this  change  has  begun.  In  1850  the  Ststo 
of  N'( w  York  h.id  nearly  all  its  arable  land  under  eulti- 
vation,  ami  it  wa.s  predietcd  in  KurojK;  that  the  decrea.se 
of  cereals  in  the  East  would  nearly  cxiuiiterliaLmeo  the 
inerciuw  in  the  West.  I'rof  Johnston  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham,  in  1851,  after  viuting  America,  ex- 
preN.sed  the  belief  that  our  exportable  wheat  already 
wa.s  a  diminisliing  quantity.  SinoS  that  year  our  yield 
of  wheat  has  increased  357  per  cent  A  kter  English 
visitor  (Finlay  Dun  in  Amairan  Famutiff  and  Fond, 
\SS\ )  savs  tli.it  •  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  avail- 
able fooihjiroiiiiriiiL'  area  of  the  wntinent  is  yet  occu- 
pied and  made  the  hest  of,  of  many  fertile  regions  not 
one-twcnttelb  is  jet  made  profitable  uih*  of:  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  cultivated  is  worked  verj'  imiR-rtectly." 
Tliat  our  increase  is  not  due  simply  to  the  exhauatioB 
of  virgin  soils  in  the  West  is  diown  by  the  great  increase 
of  the  cereal  crops  of  1 850-80  even  in  New  York — com, 
45  per  cent.;  buckwheat  40  per  cent.  ;  oaf.s.  41  }>er 
cent.  ;  rye.  wheat,  and  barley.  171  per  cent.  :  while 
wheat  <iei  rea.MNj  but  19  |>er  cent.  And  the  land  sown 
in  wheat  yielded  as  much  i>cr  acre  as  in  California,  and 
four  bushels  nmre  ihiui  in  Minnesota.  The  darcisc  of 
wheat  was  due  1  h  l  '. .  to  the  mibstitution  of  Ihiits  and 
other  crops  in  lucai  ilcmand  for  city  use.  while  mildk 
raws  had  iiKresaed  55  |H>r  cent  So  in  Msasschnsetts* 
tlie  yir>lil  of  land  planted  in  wheat  wa.s  its  pood  in  IS'SO 
a.*,  in  Caliii'rnia,  while  (he  average  for  com  ii'Il  .short 
lit  llhiio'.--  hy  niilv  two  Inishels  to  the  acre.  But  the 
couiparisun  with  Great  Britain  is  uniiivonibie.  "  On  a 
given  area,"  sajis  Mr.  Finlsy  Don,  qMddng  for  tlw 
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Brifiah  liirmen,  '*  we  n\9c  double  the  amount  of  wheat,  | 

oats  harlt  y,  or  pittato^-.n,  anil  in  )in>|V)rtiiiii  to  acreairc 
our  faniih  nrixiuce  !in>l  t'wii  niucli  more  than  twice  liic  j 
anioint  of  livc-stoLk.  .  .  .  Talcing  the  official  statistics  i 
for  ucarlv  twenty  veurs,  the  average  wheat-yield  of  the 
over  12  buaudi  10  the  acre.  The 
jridd  per  acre  of  the  kutjaix]  jreari,  ezoeeding  former 
arengfe,  are  13'9  ImdMb  in  1877,  I3i  in  1878,  13  8 

in  lsTyf  131  in  1880,  lO-> in  1881. 13-5 in  188'J|  In 

Illinois  tnd  Indiana,  and  also  in  Minnesota,  well-authen- 
tiraic!  V  .x-<'ur  wIitTC  4*1  or  50  buslifls  per  acre  have 
been  rr;i  «  The  Hritish  wheal  yield  rniif-'cs  from  24 
to  28  biBhcla.  '  But  under  like  conditions  we  shall 
have  the  lame  re6ult&  Whenever  the  need  arutes  the 
means  anc  the  skill  needed  fiir  the  ieettpewtioa  of  ex- 
haiMted  aikb  an  aft  hand. 

Stnee  tb«  wir  tlie  eudtiration  of  fM?  has  been  slow  in 
n  uM'triiiT  \ti  Tinucr  jir(j^|>crity.  The  dauis,  gates,  and 
ui;il>  t<  II  on  (jf  repair  ;  tlie  tiulJs  ^vcrc  overjrrown  with 

Wer.l^  .  tlir        If  lull  In'on  Unpoi><llar\vit  ll  tln'  >la  \  i  >  and 

the  treciiuiei.  ijctook  llicmaelves  tootiier  enipio\'ini'iit.'4. 
The  crop  of  ISTO  was  but  73,637,021  i>ound«.  That  of 
1879  wsis  110,131,373  pounds.  To  effect  the  revival 
of  the  industry,  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound  was  placed 
OB  the  import  of  cleaned  lioe  aft  the  dose  of  the  war. 
and  ainoe  coloied  people  h*TO  become  in  acwie  caaes 
ownen  of  tie»4aiidB  ftntj  tako  a  nnr  intamaft  in  the 
btnineaa. 

The  imtnto  cnp  is  raised  with  a  third  of  the  outlay 
lequireu  in  Europe,  but  it  is  one  which  depends  for  its 
aoooeaa  upon  a  j>eculiar  sucreaaion  of  weft  and  dr>' 
weather,  and  durug  this  period  it  haa  been  exposed  to 
the  ravagea  of  a  noet  prolific  and  voraoioaa  enemy  in 
the  Colorado  potati-bug.  For  these  reasons  it  has  not 
shared  in  the  penemi  incrca.%  of  our  great  staples.  The 
cr<)p  iii"  l>-sl  wa.s  a  Uil  nr  tlimnirh  prolonged  drought  ; 
potat<.H-,s  solil  ill  l)ecLinU  r  at  W  cents  a  bu.'^hcl,  and  we 
paid  $5,tXK>,()i)ii  for  .orcign  potat<K'.s  befure  the  new 
crop  came  in.  But  this  im|>ortation  oovon^d  only  onc- 
denth  of  the  deficit  oi  7l),i»UU,UUU  bushels.  The  crop 
or  im  ia  aotiiDatad  aft  167,&&9,570  buahek  The  maa- 
teiy  of  die  enemlcB  of  dm  potato-pfamt  ia  a  proMem  with 
which  .sj'iciii'i'  li:vs  yet  to  ''opc. 

The  virtual  ce-iMiitiou  of  our  a)(toii-i*u\)\i\y  in  18r>2-<i5 
causi  j  a  treat  <ienint'enient  in  the  eniuuien-e  of  tlu? 
World,  and  forvaed  the  En.«li&li  spinner?  to  pay  attention  to 
the  long-neglected  sourees  of  supply  in  the  Kast.  The 
virtoal  monopoly  held  by  our  Soatnem  States  Licforc  the 
war  has  oeaaed,  although  in  both  quatity  and  (juality 
the  American  prodocft  ia  atiU  aaaorpaaaed  Tlu  de- 
rangement of  bbor  and  die  detneaaioa  of  capiuil  kegit 
the  South  IVoni  reaching  again  the  fligurea  of  lh<i<l  until 
1871,  but  since  lS7f)  the  crop  has  passed  the  old  limits, 
and  rises  pretty  steadily  e\  i  ry  year.  The  niere;»>e  more 
than  keeps  pace  with  the  inerou-ied  con^umptiun  in  our 
«wo  manunetOliaB.  In  1S5U  we  ex|x>rtc(l  over  five- 
aiziha  of  oar  crop ;  in  1800,  78  per  cent  (retaining 
500,547.229  pounds) ;  in  1870,  86  per  eent  retaining 
494,SI4,I86  poonda);  in  1881.  69  percent  (retaining 
1,012.103.200  pouncis).  The  bonnds  of  cotton-cnitnrc 
have  lint  iMHjn  reached.  The  State  of  .Mi.'v-iis.sipiii  alone 
contaiij.-i  inillion.soraere.s  whieh  miL'ht  lit!  einivcrti  d  into 
cotton- plantations  by  etheient  lu\ees  to  exelude  perma- 
nently the  floods  of  the  great  river.  I'ruf  Ililgard  l>e- 
Bavai  tluit.  widi  aligbtly  impratad  aultnre,  that  State 
cooM  pioaaoe  as  mooh  as  ia  now  grown  in  the  United 
Slataa;  that  ia,  HO  percent  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
^obai  Among  the  improvements  iu  melhtxl  in  this 
period  have  been  the  a-swx-iation  of  com  with  cotton, 
and  in  Georgia  a  more  careful  study  of  the  manures 
needed  to  swure  abundant  crops.  The  8t"areity  of 
laborers  after  the  war  compelled  the  concenlnition  of 
fertilizers  and  skill  on  smaller  areas.  liands  which  had 
been  regarded  as  worn  out  were  brought  into  a  flourish- 
ing condition  fav  thia  intenaive  cukora,  and  their  prod- 
nct  doubled  and  treUed.  Kxperienoe  alao  baa  shown 
(hat  the  crtjp  is  le.'vs  exliansnn::  t/i  the  suil  than  tlir 
oeraala,  if  the  seed  aud  stocks  be  returued  lu  the  soil. 


An  important  event  in  the  history  of  cotton-culture  waa 
(he  dixovi'r>'  that  tlie  seed  contains  a  valuable  vei,'e- 
(able  oil,  whieh  etm  lie  e.xtrat  ted  wilhuut  detracting  irom 
its  value  a.s  foenl  for  Ik^hhi.s  or  manure  for  the  soil.  The 
raw  seed  of  the  crop  of  1882  worth  $.'{7,IMK),UU0, 
and  its  value  waadoabled  byconversion  into  oil  and  meal, 
both  of  which  are  azportod  ianrely.  The  cotton-wono, 
thanks  to  the  labors  of  Prof  Comstock,  hue  entomolo- 
gist of  the  U.  S.  GovemmflBt,  ia  now  deatsofed  irith 
great  ease  and  economy. 

The  tolxicco  crop  <  ■  f  1  '  ( i  was  4 :!4 , 2f I'.l ,401  potinds ;  that 
of  l^7U,  2(V_>,7;j.'i,;i41  pound.s  ;  that  of  K>«W),  472,661,159 
pound.s.  Th^  severe  eompetition  of  the  AVestem  wheat- 
growers  has  fnn  od  the  tianuer  of  the  North  to  nay  more 
attention  to  tli!.s  crop  among  othere.  Thus,  Lancaster 
county  in  Pennavlraaia  praoaoed  2aL946,Sii5  poonda  ia 
1880,  wbereaa  the  whole  prodnet  of  the  fixate  was  bnt 
3,467, .'iH'J  pounds  in  I'^T'*  T?nt  in.'ito.id  of  the  old 
methods  of  exhausting  euli  un  ,  the  ntn:  of  fertilisers  and 
a  wise  rotation  of  crop.'i  kt  <  p  ilu  se  lands  iagood  OOO- 
dition,  and  oven  incresise  their  Icrtility. 

Siirjitr,  like  rice,  has  not  reached  the  level  of  the 

f product  before  the  war,  and  there  seems  to  he  no  like- 
ih«>od  that  the  American  supar-ranc  ever  will  supply 
mora  than  a  fiaetion  of  the  hundred  millions  of  tons 
which  the  eonntiy  oaea  eyerj*  year.  The  best  outlook 
in  this  dircetion  is  in  IHoriilu.  where  the  Evcrgladcis  are 
in  priK'Css  of  draiiiaue  liy  a  Philadelphia  eonipany.  I?ut 
even  thew  imnniso  no  mure  thati  to  linuble  liie  sup- 
ply we  get  from  liouisiana.  The  production  of  maple- 
sugar  aj4  well  as  that  of  aoigbnm  molasses  for  use  on  the 
farm  is  declining,  and  no  great  result  has  been  achieved 
by  the  experimenta  in  beet-augar.  Kxpcrimenia  on  a 
large  scale  with  oomatalk-siigar  have  been  abandoned 
after  a  great  outlay.  But  better  results  are  expected 
trnni  the  use  nl'  sorLlnim  on  a  lurce  .s^-nle  and  m  fac- 
tories. The  e.viK  riujeiiis  maiie  in  l}<7N-7y  by  Gen.  Le 
Due.  ('iimmissioinT  of  .At'rii'nlinre,  with  tl)c  aid  of 
scicntiKc  a&$istant«,  |»ointcd  to  this;  and  comnanieo 
whii  h  have  undertaken  the  business,  cMpecialh'  in  South- 
ern New  Jera^,  chum  to  have  made  hr^B  pronta  ahread^, 
and  to  aee  diair  way  to  a  great  extensMn  of  thdr  optt^ 
ations.  One  of  these  in  Is82,  from  f"^s  tons  of  stalka 
manufacttired  320.004)  pound.-*  of  milmt  and  ."il.OOO  pal- 
Ions  of  niola.><se.s,  worth  in  all  $1'),T'.ir).  The  sorghum  was 
of  the  amber  cane  variety,  and  wa.s  grown  on  Itio  acreaof 
poor  land.  Tlie  cost  of  han'csting  and  manufactarioff 
was  $10,654.  The  seed  ia  said  to  have  paid  tba  as- 
t)en.se  of  gromnf  tihe  crop  and  die  iatenit  on  die  piioo 
of  thalaod. 

TheeoldTalaon  of  amall  (ruits,  bernes,  and  vegetables 

in  the  neighborluKxl  of  our  great  cities,  and  for  drying, 
jireserving,  or  canning,  has  lic<  ouie  an  extensive  and 
itn[)(trtant  braneh  of  agriculture.  The  cultivation  of 
the  larger  fruits  —  onuiircs,  jH-aches,  apples,  pcais, 
plums,  quinccf*.  and  grain's — has  advanoea  with  great 
rapidity,  2,000,000  acres  l)eing  devoted  to  applea  MOna, 
and  5,iNjo,000  to  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Twenty  yean  ago 
the  poptdar  deriiand  for  such  things  was  met  with  ap- 
ples, peaches,  imiHirted  orantres.  and  a  few  bananas. 
At  pres<  !it,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  <  ntp>  are  worth  half 
as  much  as  the  whcat-erop.  The  (|nantit\'  of  fruit  now 
consumed  in  summer  alone  by  the  jienple  of  a  great 
American  city  is  huigcr  than  then  snrtiL-ed  lor  the  whole 
country'  and  fiir  die  round  year.  Grapes  were  a  rarity 
and  a  delicacgr,  aeen  only  in  the  shops  of  the  fine  oonfiea* 
tionen  or  on  the  tables  of  the  wealt  ny.  One  bnadred 
years  ago,"  sji\-s  our  latest  historian,  "the  wretched 
fox  gnqio  was  the  only  kind  that  liinn<l  its  way  to  mar- 
ket, and  was  tlie  luxury  of  the  rich."  Concords," 
■' lsab<'llas,"  and  ""Catawbas"  arc  sold  for  a  trifle  at 
the  corner  stalls,  as  are  pears  <d'  the  finest  varieties. 
Competent  judges  believe  that  the  development  of  this 
taste  not  only  ooatributea  to  the  health  of  tbe  pef)))le. 
diminiahing  the  ravages  of  summer  diseases,  baft  tends 
to  dtsconrage  tbe  ass  of  akdiol  by  supplying  in  an  in* 

Tioi  crit  ;in<l  whoksonM  way  a  physical  eravim:  to  which 
it  mmiiitcrs.  (J.  P.  R.  *  R.  E.  T.) 
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CHAPTER  IL 
AOBIOVLTCHAL  OioLOonr. 

(IcoloLiy  is  directly  aii  l  intliuuiily  related  to  ajrri- 
culturu  in  so  ikr  as  it  exfiUicu  the  origin  of  soils  IVum 
the  mother-rocks;  deacribcs  their  nature  and  oompon- 
tion,  tJieir  oonnectioo  with  suhjaccnt  and  outcfoppbg 
atnta,  or  their  orderly  or  disorderly  armngonient  on 
the  nnJerlyinjc  rucks;  determines  the  poHitiun  uf  i,'uod 
soils,  and  the  loaition  of  minerul  iiianiireis  witli  which 
to  enrich  piwr  miiLj;  discovers  the  eleuieiilary  eon- 
stituoiits  of  rocks,  soilH,  and  sulisoiLs  re<|uired  l)y 
BpeeiiU  plants  under  spcuiul  ooaditioiis ;  furnishes  in- 
fonualion  to  aid  in  the  drainage  of  soilfl  natoraUy  too 
wet,  or  the  best  method  of  obtaining  denraUe  i#iten 
to  moiitm  aoib  utunl^  loo  diy. 

All  wnb  are  derivsti?e,  sinoe  they  arc  produced  by 

the  gradiinl  ili.sintc  :niti(in  luiil  decay  <>1'  pn!viout<!y  ox- 
istlDS  riK-iis.  "'J'lic  whole  .^nrtaie  of  the  earth  is 
notuderin^.  Every  n>iicnip|iiiij  roirk,  whether  hard 
or  soft — granite,  gneiss,  Kix'enst^jne,  serpentine,  mica, 
slate,  oonxlomeratc,  sanostone,  el  ay  shale,  ooal,  iron 
ore.  liiuestonc— >iB  slowfy  but  surely  turning  into  soil 
under  t  he  intiuonoB  of  mniBhine  and  frost.  Heut  ex- 
pands it ;  cold  contracts  and  cracks  it ;  rain  pervades 
It;  frost  pushes  the  particles  asunder  and  makes  room 
for  vcvctal/lc  fihre-s,  whii  li  wi<ien  and  deepen  the  fis- 
sures ;  curliiai-c  arid  in  the  uir  dissolves  the  crystals 
and  rock-vi  iiiis ;  an  J  l\ins  c,u  li  layer  in  the  hill  has  its 
ex(H>sod  edi;e  sooner  or  later  turm^  l  tn  s<ii|  of  a  quality 
similar  to  the  rock  out  of  whieh  it  iuih  been  made,  and 
oi  a  depth  jgtoportiomite  to  the  bardneas  or  aoiloeas, 
solubility  or  laaiolQbility,  of  the  layers  now  nudemeath 
it" 

When  a  soil  n-sts  upon  the  rock  from  which  it  has 
Iwen  dcrivcij.  it  possesses  more  or  less  the  composition 
and  chanii  u  r  ut  the  rock,  and  may  be  called  a  soil  of 
disinte/ratioM ;  when,  however,  the  soil  rests  upon 
strata  from  which  it  <liffers  widely  in  e<impoaitioD  and 
eharacter.  or  when  it  merely  forms  the  covering  of  a 
eoandenUe  depth  of  drifted  material^  and  Ium  no  n- 
tattMl  to  the  loeks  ontcronpinK  in  the  immediate  viotn- 
itjIN,  it  may  be  called  a  soil  of  tr:»ns]>ort. 

Soils  of  disintctfralion  may  Ih*  either  simple  or  coni- 
]ilcx.  dependent  upon  the  irculouieal  .structure  an  I  tlie 
extent  of  outcrop  of  individual  strata.  A  soil  over- 
lyins  a  rock  which  is  the  same  over  a  wide  area  is 
generalW  a  simple  soil ;  that  is,  it  is  derived  exclu- 
sivelv  nom  one  kind  of  rock.  Such  are  the  soils 
which  cover  the  New  Red  Sandstone  along  the  Athui- 
tlc  seaboard,  and  which  are  found  in  the  irrcat  Lower 
Silurian  liiucst^tne  vulle\*8  along  the  A()iialacliian  ninec 
in  the  lia-stern  United  States.  Tlie  Lebanon  and  Lan- 
i  .ister  valleys  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ('nmlH-rland 
and  8henan  loah  vallin's  in  Maiybnd  and  Virginia,  are 
notable  inst^tnees  of  the  ktter.  Where  a  mat  wnely 
of  mks,  such  as  granite,  limefltonea,  bumMombi  and 
•vgiflaoeoaa  ahalee,  outcrop  in  aooeewion  In  limited 
areas,  the  soils  which  cover  them  are  cr*'nerd!y  com- 
plex disintcjrratod  sfjiLs,  beins;  made  up  uf  line  p  n-ticlcs 
of  each  spei-ies  uf  ru -k  ;  such  arc  the  -nils  wliich  tuvcr 
most  of  the  hivdilands  a.s  di.sttnfl;ui.shed  from  delta-arca.s 
and  valley- lx)(t<nns  which  have  not  a  covering  of  clacial 
drill.  It  is  difficult  to  cla.ssily  all  soils  into  nmple  or 
oomplex  disintegrated  and  transported  soOa,  as  each 
olaaa  xrades  ahnosi  imperiieptibly  into  the  next.  The 
flo'ls  which  cover  the  plain  ofthe  Po,  although  they  have 
been  transported  fiir  amsidcrahle  dlstan  -cs,  may  at  the 
same  time  Ik*  called  complex;  ilisinleirrated.  sine*  they 
arc  ma  Icup  from  the  weathered  part  ides  ot't  lie  eranites. 
limestones,  dolomites,  and  clay  slates  of  the  AIjm  and 
Apennines.  The  area  covered  by  a  simple  m\\  is  de- 
«  pendent  Itoih  upon  the  thickness  of  the  rock  and  its 
gco|o?ical  structure.  A  thin  stratum  in  a  horiiontal 
position  immediately  underlying  the  surfiioe  of  a  level 
coimtry  may  oocamon  the  ootiurrenoo  of  a  simple  soil 
over  a  wide  area.  Sucli  is  frcouently  the  case  in  tlie 
enrdt  AUcgbaoy  bituminous  coal-ticld|  extending  from 


the  Bonthem  boondaiv  of  the  State  of  New  Torfc 

south-west  into  the  State  of  Alahama.  A  thick 
Stratum,  however,  having  a  hinh  and  sometimes  even 
a  \erlieal  dip,  may  underlie  a  ver\  small  .surface  area, 
and  contribute  but  a  limited  amount  oi  material  toward 
making  up  the  soil  which  covers  it  An  illustratioB  of 
this  latter  fact  najr  be  found  in  nuuur  of  the  lX>rooian 
vallej-s  along  the  eairteni  flank  ofthe  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  eharacter  of  the  disintegrated  soil  derived 
fnun  the  ii.'iieons  and  scdimentar)'  strata  differs  as 
widely  as  the  rocks  themselves,  (iranite  jsjils,  iis  a 
elaos,  are  poor  and  samiy,  Ifcing  particularly  defi<  ient 
in  clay  on  the  hill-slojies.  In  the  bottoms  of 'he  valleys 
and  00  the^  flatter  ground  they  frpgucntly  contain  tine 
day,  reBohing  from  the  decompodtion  of  the  ields]>ar. 


IVap,  grseutone,  mid  aemitfiiiie  ptoduce  rtmm  aoito; 
by  tnenurlvas  they  are  seldom  more  ^rttte  than  those 

from  L'ranite.  Lik-uI  conditions,  however,  and  admix- 
ture with  other  soils,  render  tlu-m  sometiuus  (-ajiahle 
of  liich  eultivatiiiii.  The  stratitied  nwks  ire  nuujeruiis 
and  ut  various  characters,  yet  they  ounsi&t  generally  of 
alternations  of  lioicstoneB,  sandfltoneB,  and  argillaceous 
slatw  and  clav,  or  of  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these 
8ubgtance&   ^omc  of  these  strata  are  soft  and  inouliter 

?|uiekly,  and  8o<m  make  a  soil;  while  others,  allhouch 
ormeil  of  the  same  material,  resist  the  attark  of  the 
decaying  fones,  and  in  conseipienoe  fre<jU(  iitly  under- 
lie a  barren  area.  Prof  James  F.  W.  .Johii.stun  has 
minutely  described  the  ( hanu  ter  and  agrii  nitur.d  \  alue 
of  soils  derived  from  the  rocks  (ignejus  and  eediment- 
aiy)  of  Great  Britain.  Simihir  descriptions  arc  found 
in  the  State  geological  reports  in  the  United  States. 
In  these  reports  it  will  bo  found  that  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  soil  formed  from  any  special  rock-formatiun 
is  generally  the  same  whether  the  particular  fonuation 
he  found  to  outi mp  in  KtiuLind  or  Pennsylvania.  If, 
therefore,  the  a.'riculturist  i-an  o.'>taiii  an  accuiaic  i;eo- 
logical  map  (jf  any  coiuitr.',  and  shall  study  it  in  i  on 
nectioii  wiin  the  facts  obtained  in  these  reports,  much 
valuable  lurrieultursl  information  may  be  deduced. 

Jftot  JohnatOD  Bays :  ' '  Tlie  political  economist  may, 
by  a  survey  of  the  geological  man  of  a  country,  pro- 
nounce  with  some  c<mfideni-e  to  what  degT»>c  the  agri- 
cultural riches  of  that  countr>-  might  by  indugtry  and 
.skill  Im'  hr.iuL'ht,  and  whiih  districts  uf  an  entire 
coiilineut  arc  fitted  bv  nature  to  maintain  the  ui<>t«t 
abundant  population.''  Jlost  geoloKiejd  maps,  and 
particularly  those  published  in  the  United  Stales,  of 
any  extent  of  oountr>',  define  only  the  areaa  anderiain  bv 
the  different  variety  of  riK-ks,  witlumt  any  special  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  debris  covering  drift-nrpas.  The 
relation  of  the  .soils  uverripreadini.'  these  are:i-  to  iheir 
mother-rock  or  suliiaccni  strata  ;>  Ic.'^.s  s  niplc  I liaii  in 
tlic  ejise  of  -suils  uf  disin(ei;nition  ;  hut  .i  study  of  the 

aeologieal  phenomena  conniH  led  with  tbcm  removes 
lie  obecurity  of  their  origin,  and  enables  the  agrisol- 
turist  to  detennino  not  oobr  their  nature  and  charao- 
ter,  but  also  to  asoeiCun  tndr  capabilities  of  culture 
ami  the  In^st  mo  Ic  of  treatment  to  be  used  in  order 
to  render  them  must  productive.  These  soils  of  trans- 
port are  of  a  greater  \  ariety  than  those  already  eonsijl- 
ered,  iind  cover  much  more  extensive  and  unhn.ken 
arciu*.  'fliev  consist  of  river-drifts — sbincly  --ravel, 
sand,  and  alluvium  ;  others  of  old  lake-.sitcs—su(  h  a> 
peaty  earths,  days,  and  sands ;  of  old  estuarj'  lieds — 
tenadous  days  and  siltx ;  of  wind-blown  sands  and 
sand-downs;  and  finally  of  ghieial drifts— sands,  shingly 
gravels,  and  stiff.  I  mhI  Ii  rv  i  lays.  The.se  numerouf" 
soils  cannot  he  definitely  <  hissilied.  yet  their  characirr 
is  easily  rci  uL'Tiized.  and  permits  the  farmer,  even  with 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  iicolog}'.  to  group  tbein 
under  one  of  the  grand  divisions.  The  mixc<i  niate- 
rials  which  pnKluec  tbcm  may  form  amble  soils  or 
constitute  subsoils,  and  l>e  overlaid  by  others  of  greater 
or  less  thickness,  partly  derived  from  their  own  dis- 
integration, or  by  bumus  derived  from  the  di-cay  of 
plants  result ine  from  a  nalur.d  growl  h  or  rel  ented 
;  cultivations.    Whatever  be  iboir  origin,  they  are  but 
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Uttle  mfluenoed  by  snrronndhiK  rocks,  and  nraai  be 
aUidted  indepcndcMitly  of  tlieiu.  After  a  fotkv  ez- 
IMsarc  inoalJers  awiiy  undir  the  influence  of  the 

atnii^i'lRTO.  rain,  and  f^l^t,  tlic  debris  may  Iw  trans- 
i)on«.d  to  an  as  iiiwre  or  less  disiaut  I'mui  tlif  oiiRrtip 
oy  f  iiitiiiuovis  rains  and  oct'JLsional  tloudw,  whifh  will 
Qui  on\y  (.rarry  the  finer  partic-ies  to  lower  levela,  but 
tril  dowly  move  vast  quantities  of  higer  truvinents 
U>  WMhtewJJie^dirtaacwL  Wbcn  s  great  variety  uf 
8tnt«  Mtcrop  ni  Kmited  nam,  dm  to  high  dipH  and 
uumt'n)i«  mi  lulations — anticliii.ils  and  s>  ik  liiial^^nr 
to  a  nic|!pd  topoErraphy,  wliidi  ixpuscs  a  iiuiiiIkt  uI" 
Strata  even  w  ih  li.w  dip.s.  tlie  sml  will  \in<[Ui>>t;un- 
ably  be  oik:  ot  trans|Hin,  uince  tlic  materialn  which 
form  it  hare  been  carried  from  one  place  to  another, 
M  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  already  instanced.  In 
such  cases,  however,  where  the  soil  mav  be  traced 
to  its  mother- rock  at  no  distaot  pmot.  Mid  where  the 
truisi>orting  tgent«  may  have  been  load  phenomena, 
the  soil  may  more  rea-sonably  Ije  called  one  of  iIi>>iiilo- 
cration.  These  agents  are  ojjerative  in  a  fir^aitr  ur 
less  dcfijee  according  to  the  niiiifall  and  tiip«iur.ipl»ii;al 
features.  In  many  regions  they  are  sujipitnKntcd  by 
large  riveis,  such  as  the  Mis>iissii>pi,  Amazon,  Nile, 
Guges,  and  Indus,  which  have  frei)ucntly  orertluwed 
tlMOr  banks,  depositing  over  the  adjacent  areas  lan;e 
inimni  of  rich  mad  and  sand  whwb  render  their 
vaBeys  bo  ftrtlle.  A  potent  ojtent  in  the  tmbsport 
of  »r)il  is  fonnd  in  the  wind.  The  drj'  and  fine  Kind 
and  silt  alonj;  the  .sca-ooaHt  arc  borne  away  by  it  and 
strewed  over  the  land,  f'oniiing  sandhills  and  down.s  of 
considerable  height.  "Large  arean  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscij  wd  along  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
both  of  which  arc  exposed  to  high  sea-winds,  are 
eovered  with  wind-blown  sands.  In  the  Landes  the 
advance  of  the  downs  is  estimated  ak  66  to  70  feet 
e\'er>"  year."  The  icc-shcets  wliieh  are  DOW  known  by 
fe<)l>st.sts  with  certainty  to  have  covered  extended 
an^iLi  i,t'  the  north  tcniiKrale  zime  during  the  Glacial 
jw-ri'ii],  in  luoviii^'  to  tin  sm'kIi  hir.c  (arriod  Ixd'ore  them 
iar^j'e  quantities  of  r(K.k-thigment.s,  .sand,  and  gravel, 
which  nave  been  dumped  along  their  edges  as  they 
graduaLljr  reooded,  whue  the  itre  melted  during  the 
wmrmer  dhnate  or  the  mdncquent  epochs.  As  the  ice 
diiiappeaied,  the  material  which  it  dropped  woold  be 
spread  over  the  country  by  the  resulting  water.  The 
northeni  parts  of  North  America,  Eun>pc.  and  Asia 
are  covered  in  many  laree  districts  by  suils  which  have 
betti  tratiH|Hjrted  \iy  ui  icicrs, 

A  poo<l  soil,  acc-ordin:.'  to  I'rrjf  Anstcd,  should  be 
oomposed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  the  three  earths — 
sanu,  day,  and  liuie ;  it  should  contain  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  aeoom]KXiing  vegetable  and  animal  matter;  it 
should  imbibe  moisture  and  give  it  back  to  the  ^  air 
without  much  difficulty ;  it  should  have  depth  sufficient 
to  |»-rniit  the  roots  <,]'  the  jilants  to  sink  and  extend 
witlioiit  conjin^  to  nx  k,  to  water,  or  to  some  injurions 
tarth  ;  the  subsoil  should  be  moderately  iKimus,  but 
not  too  much  so;  and  in  ease  of  need  the  sul^soil 
should  be  able  to  improve  the  .snil  by  admixture 
frith  it  It  ia  obvious  that  toils  which  have  such  a 
Taried  origin  and  oompoattion  cannot  be  alike  culiurable 
and  fertile.  Hence,  to  correct  the  one  by  admixture 
with  another,  to  render  this  more  friable  and  that  more 
compact,  to  impmve  this  one  by  drainajre  and  that  by 
manurinir,  is  essential  to  sntressful  farmin!,'.  !^!indy 
soils,  thmisrh  active,  soon  become  cxlianstcil.  aini  wrc 
apt  to  be  parched  in  di^'  seasons,  while,  on  the  other 
nndL  diQrey  soils,  though  containing  in  abundance  all 
ths  flWDenta  for  |»laot-gn>wth,  in  wet  seasons  become 
wafeitefged  and  nmrorkaUfc  To  obtain  soils  ibr 
proper  admixture  necessitates  a  geological  knowledge 
of  the  di.strict.  Tlie  improvement  of  soils  by  this 
'  means  is  of  a  permanent  character,  unlike  the  appli- 
cation of  stduble  luanurcs.  which  has  to  l>o  cun.-'tantly 
repeated. 

AiCf^iiMt  to  Prof.  Johnston,  the  methods  of  ini' 
prvfimt       hy  naniirM  an  dependent  upon  the  fol- 


of  vegetable  origin,  is  genoaUyconsidereil  one  of 
important  mineral  manures.   l¥hcn  dug  n|>  and 


lowing  principles :  First,  that  plants  obt«n  fion  a  fer> 

tile  sod  a  variable  jimpcirtion  ot"  tlicir  orL'anic  fiMxl — of 
their  nitnuicn  pn/lialily  tlic  t-n  atcst  part.  Secondly, 
that  they  rc(|iiir>'  itnuL'  itiic  fnoil  of  various  kinds,  and 
lliat  thiy  pruture  this  partly  Irom  the  soil.  Thirxily 
that  diffenmt  sijociesof  plants  rc'iulre  a  si>ecial  supply 
of  diflereni  kinds  of  inor^-anic  food,  or  of  the  same 
kinds  in  different  ptoportioiKs.  Fourthly,  that  of  these 
inoigapio  nibetaneeii  one  soil  uiay  abound*  or  Le  defi- 
cient in  one,  and  another  soil  in  another;  and  that> 
therefoa',  this  nrtliat  plant  will  preli  r  to  ^mw  on  the 
one  or  the  other  an  4)nl;ii^uly.  Mint  nil  iiianuriB  include 
tlinsc  minenil  .'•ulj^iaii' cs  wliidi  ni;iy  I  c  used  for  soil- 
enrichment,  and  which  are  obtainetl  directly  from  the 
earth  by  simple  digging,  quarrying,  or  mining.  The 
variety  of  these  manures  is  ver>'  great ;  they  are  (urbo- 
naceuus,  sahne,  or  calcareous.    Teat,  ahhouvh  strictly' 

the 
cx- 

poscii  to  the  wcathi-r  it  crumbles  into  powder.  Kitlier 
aliiiie  or  iiiixoi  witli  lime  it  greatly  imiinivc."^  ^lifl  loams 
and  cla.\  -  \\  In  u  mixed  with  barn>iiid  maniue  it  in- 
erea.ses  its  etfiuiency  bj'  absorbing  iind  htorin^,  the  am- 
monia which  is  given  olT,  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost  doring  fermentation.  Chaned  peat  is  also  an 
excellent  abwiheiU;  of  the  liqiiuda  of  the  banoard. 
Coal-duat  or  cubn,  wmkMhin,  and  aoofc  have  been 
found  benefidal  Ibr  some  etfila  The  two  Ibnner,  spread 

on  cold.  htifT  clay.«,  cut  them,  rendcrinu'  the  siil  more 
friable.  Among  the  l  aKareous  niuniin the  nio.-t  im- 
tKirtant  are  lime  ami  linicstonc.  marls  and  marly  .soils. 
When  soils  in  a  drv  eundif  ion  contain  ni>t  Ic.-*  than  5 
per  cent,  or  m«*rc  tlian  2<)  \ter  cent,  by  wciglit  of  lime, 
they  nay  be  called  uiarlv.  When  a  soil  has  .some  of  the 
chartoteiietics  of  marl,  but  docs  not  contain  as  mtieh  as 
5  per  cent  of  lime,  it  nuy  be  called  a  flaud>'.  loamy,  or 
dayey-marl  soil.  If  there  be  more  than  'Jit  per  cent, 
of  !:i)ie  ill  ilic  soil,  it  becomes  a  true  <  al<arc<ins  marl. 
This  ( la.-.^itication,  which  has  been  propoKil  Ky  .lulin- 
ston,  is  not  a<iapted  to  the  American  marls.  Many  of 
the  rich  tiiirtilizing  marls  from  New  Jersey  contain  as 
low  as  1  per  cent  of  lime,  their  value  depending  upon 
variable  proportions  of  phosphoric,  snIphuriOiand siucie 
acid,  potash,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron.  The  mail- 
beds  of  New  Jersey  all  btdong  to  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion, and  ore  regularly  stratified ;  the  grouping  of  this 
formation  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  marls: 

OataeWM  FtmaUm  of  A>«e  Jerteg  [iy  iV^f.  Gtarft  H.  OnIc]. 
UvUoB.  SnMlvMao. 

{Blue  marl, 
Ash  marl. 
Qreen  marl. 

TdlOTT  8aild~  Yellow  sand. 


dBddle  marl-bed 
Bed 

Lcuver  iiiiirl-btHl  

Clay  maris   

Plaeth  elajf8.M... — 


r  Yellow  limeatoneaad  lime  land, 

J  Sli<  n-layera, 
I  Oieen  marl, 
\  Chocolate  uiarl. 
(  Indunitcd  green  earth, 

 }  K<  il 

i  Diuk  liiiraccons  clay. 
I  M.irl  and  clay, 
liluv  shell  marl, 
Sand  marl. 
Laminated  mtiid», 
Clayey  green  nad. 
Liguito, 
Potter's  eliya, 
Wro-claya. 

Tlicse  stnta  extend  acm.ss  the  Slate  from  Rnritan  Hay, 
south  of  New  York,  souih-wcst  t((  the  Pelaware  Kivcr, 
extending  from  Tn-nton  to  Salem. 

The  blue  shell  marl  constitutes  the  principal  fmrt  of 
the  lower  bed.  It  consists  of  green  sand  mixed  with 
fine  earth,  much  of  which  is  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ia 
about  16  feet  thick.  The  green  marl  laj-er  of  the  mid- 
dle bed  ia  almost  pure  L-rccn  sand,  1  "i  feet  thick.  The 
shell  layer  above  it  viiries  from  4  to  7  feet  thick. 
When  iinrhaiiL'ed  it  '.vlsiic,  with  fossil  sea  shells;  in 
the  lower  two-thinis  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
jVenorlmto  vmaAmt,  and  in  the  upper  thhn  of  the 
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T\frSratHla  harlnui  This  remarkable  bed  is  devcl- 
ooed  »lonfr  the  outcrop  iur  100  miles.  The  top  bywr 
or  the  middle  bed  ii  a  mam  of  cnmliledl  oonu,  mm- 

egjn,  and  other  calcueoiu  matters,  with  «  smaJl  per- 

wntagc  of  i|unrtzoae  sand  and  scattered  prains  of  precti 
-Hill.  Ill  Sak'in  countv  it  mcasuns  _'■>  loot  tliiik. 
The  upfHT  n):irl-ljcd  is  about  37  led  thick,  and  is  rated 
;ls  less  valuable  lliaii  the  lower  LodH.  The  marl  is  freii- 
cnUly  du£  with  spades,  or  it'  coiupact  is  looKjncd  with 
cralibing'lKies;  it  crumbles  readily  upon  expu«ure  to 
the  weather,  and  is  handled  as  sanil.  Pro£  Cook  ood- 
elndea  that--{  I )  The  moet  TalnaMe  mark,  and  those 
which  will  beat  pay  the  wst  of  lon^  tninsitortation,  arc 
those  which  contain  the  lar^'cst  jien  eiila^'e  of  phos- 
phoric aciJ  ;  {'1]  the  nmst  durable  inurls  are  those  eon- 
taininc  most  earbiuiatc  of  llinc  ;  (:{)  preensands  luiitaiei- 
ing  but  little  of  either  photsphurie  acid  or  earU»nat€  of 
liiue  beoome  active  feitiliien  when  <-oui|)osted  with 
quiddhme;  (4)  mails  which  are  acid  and  bumini;  from 
flOBlsilltllg  auphale  of  iron  can  bo  rendered  mild  and 
naefiil  as  fbrnnsen  by  composting  with  liiuc;  (o)  for- 
age crops,  ffrasa,  clover,  et<!.,  arc  imrtieuiarly  improved 
by  the  use  of  maris.  By  spreadiiiL'  from  luo  to  -00 
biifihels  of  irroen  marl  over  a  siniiic  acre  the  crop  ia 
generally  doubled,  and  sometimes  quadrupled. 

The  marl-  or  phosphate- beds  of  South  Muvlina  have 
produced  a  valuable  mineral  fertilizer.  This  formation 
■  of  Post  Pliocene  age,  and  constats  of  extensive  de- 
posits of  fine  day  and  sand  containing  incredible  num- 
ben  of  scales,  teeth,  and  bones  of  fishes.  Tlie  solid 
parts  of  tlicw  aiiiinals  lKiv<f  tiirno<l  into  phu.Hiihatcs, 
together  niih  other  or!.'aii:Mn.s  of  the  vicinity.  'J  he  Ixnl 
iH  over  thirty  miles  lonir,  and  is  widest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Charleston.  The  value  of  these  marls  is  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  amoniit  of  the  pluMphate 
of  lime  which  they  contain. 

A  crystallized  variety  of  the  phosphate  of  fime  nndcr 
the  name  of  Al'ATtTK  (q.  v. )  is  frequently  obtained  from 
veins  in  the  older  roclcs.  A  more  massive  variety, 
known  as  i>/ifiS]ihi>n'lf,  is  more  abuiiilnntly  fnuiul. 

In  the  vreeiLsand  and  erag  fonuatioiis  of  Kngland 
and  the  gnn-ns m  Is  of  France  phosphatic  nodules,  con- 
cretions, round  boues,  and  ooprotitesj  or  fossil  excre- 
ments, are  fuun  I  in  beds  from  a  few  inolies  to  several 
ibet  thick,  ami  when  moderately  paie  eontain  SO  per 
eent.  of  phosnhate  of  lime. 

Lime,  which  hiis  been  «illed  the  "ha.sis  of  all  good 
husbandr>'.''  is  prnlnhly  lin'  must  valuable,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  available  aii<]  extensively  ii.seil.  of  all 
mineral  manures.  The  value  of  lime  as  a  icrtilizcr, 
and  of  other  niincnd  manures,  dcj>ends  much  upon 
their  oomposition ;  in  this  the  agrieukurist  must  seek 
the  Bid  of  the  chemist.  The  a|)plieation  of  lime  in- 
enasn  the  fertility  of  soils  in  which  it  does  not  abound, 
•ad  enriches  moist  soils  and  those  which  contain  inert 
Tflgetalili!  matter.  The  \  aliie  of  many  auimal  DSnurcs 
ISgreatlv  iiicrea.se<i  by  the  uko  of  lime. 

In  aiiiJition  to  the.sc  mineral  manure.-,  a  number  of 
saline  substances  have  recently  been  employed  with 
wonderful  advantage.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned sul|^>bate  of  ammonia,  csrbomttcs,  silicates,  and 
mttates  ot  potash  and  soda,  common  salt,  and  sol- 
phate  of  magnesia. 

The  drainaire  and  irritration  of  soils  are  rcndereil 
necessar>'  by  the  siiiMT,ilniii.lani-e  nr  s-  an  iiy  of  water, 
which  in  turn  is  directly  dependent  iqiou  the  geolog- 
ical structon  of  the  rocks,  of  way  area  spedaUjr  ood- 
sidcred. 

In  speaking  of  the  bearing  of  gooloej-  upon  agricul- 
ture and  the  importance  of  Kood  awls,  noL  Lesley 
says  :  "Oiwd  soil  has  always  been  eaRntlal  to  civil- 
isation. The  l>e8t  soil  ia  tliat  of  river-deltjis,  ami  on 
these  have  sprung  up  all  the  mi>;htv  empires  ol'  his- 
tory. Till'  next  best  soil  is  that  which  covers  the  lime- 
stciiie  Dicks.  When'  continents  are  cn»HB«!d  by  belts  of 
limestone  .suil,  jiopnlatidu  is  dense  and  intelligent  and 
the  map  is  studded  with  Tillages  and  laqte  towns. 
Fnace  became  the  most  powerfbl  and  enlightsnsd 


oountjy  of  contbental  Europe  because  one-thirl  of  its 
area  is  an  unbroken  plain  of  limestone,  with  Parts  in 
the  centre,  and  another  third  of  its  area  consists  of 
almost  unbroken  delta-deposits,  stretching  Irom  Mar* 
lilies  to  Bordeaux.  At  first  there  was  a  double 
France.  \\'lien  it.>  norlliem  and  soutluni  halves  were 
uniiei]  umlcr  one  Lovernnicnt,  then  unit<  ii  Fran<  e  d.  iiui- 
nated  Kurupe.  (Uir  W  estern  prairies  have  virtually  a 
delta  soil,  and  the  men  of  the  prairie  are  becowiog  the 
rulers  of  the  republic.  Southern  Roana  is  flaovedwith 
the  same  faJadi  earth,  of  apMurently  the  same  age  and 
of  shnilar  origin.  Northeni  India  is  one  immense  ddtiL 
and  on  this  unbroken  |>lain  have  lived  a  hUC(\!ssion  or 
einpircs.  At  present  it  siijqKirts  a  iioimlnlion  three 
timtts  iLs  treat  ;is  that  t>['  France.  Nortli  i  a,-tcrii  (  'lriii:i 
is  an  iuiuien.so  delta,  and  its  rulers  have  linnly  held 
their  jKjwer  for  Ibur  e-enturics  over  all  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  All  kinds  of  sulls.  even  the 
poorest,  can  at  present  be  permanenily  oceiijiitHl ; 
populations  need  not  be  crowded  into  the  most  ferUle 
geological  belts :  railroads  and  good  roads  sow  fertility 
everj  where;  and  the  lir-nsM  -rattc  jirinciple  of  the  creat- 
est  good  to  the  ji:reatc!>t  nnmlx.-r,  and  more  good  for  all, 
may  beveafiMii." 

Wtrtt  lo  ie  eonudttd:  Johnstonls  Ltdhirtt  9»  the  Apfti- 
ccHow  tif  Chemutrji  and  Gfolofff  t9  Agrietiliun ;  Fig«'s  B»- 
nvmie  Oeotosig;  Bums's  SoU*,  Manures,  and  Cropn;  Burat's 
QMogit  a/tpHqmft;  Liebig's  Agricullurat  Ckmittrp.  Ba- 
ports :  .SrronW  (ieolotiicat  Snrveg  of  I'trnfj/hmia ;  Cook's  Ob> 
olotn  of  S'rtr  jfmry ;  re|K>rta  of  the  Fuia^lvanla  and  New 
York  State  Boards  of  Agiienltnra.  (e.  A.) 

CHAPTKR  III. 
ImvaaartB  and  Machines. 
Tltc  development  jn  the  efficiencv  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  niachioeiy  within  the  last  quainter  of  a 
century  has  hi  cii  without  a  parallel  in  the  hl*tory  of 
the  earth's  tiilaue.  Asasinule  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  United  States  the  mower  and  reaper  in  the 
season  of  the  harvest  now  saves  the  labor  of  2,(km),(»m) 
men.  In  this  article,  in  whidi  it  is  attempted  only 
to  review  hastily  the  princit>al  impi  nvementsmade  on 
the  imjK^rfci't  tool.^  of  firmer  years,  and  to  deseril"'  tlic 
most  valuable  lalior-siiviiit;  apiiliaiices  of  the  presttit 
time,  tlicy  will  bo  taken  uji  in  the  order  in  which  tiny 
are  used  during  the  sucee^isive  sta^eit  uf  work  in  the 
season,  beginning  with  (1)  implements  of  tillage;  (2) 
implements  for  planting  and  sowing;  (3)  implements 
for  eidtivation ;  (4)  iBMihmftff  bamstiiigcroDe;  (5) 
thrashers  and  sqMuaton;  (6)  steam*,  wBteip>,  aaa  wind- 
powers. 

(1.)  Implemnifs  for  THUigt. 

The  PIongh.—Th\B  implement^  although  introduced 
into  use  thousands  of  ^-ears  ago,  has  never  }'et  been 
superseded ;  its  simplicity  has  maintained  its  position. 
Although  made  of  several  parts,  yet  these  are  firm- 
ly bolted  t«>.;cthcr  and  made  into  a  compact  imple- 
ment lapable  ol  n'<eivinif  withcmt  harm  the  sudden 
blows  from  stones  in  the  Miil  nr  re.-.;stin!r  the  eoncu-s-sion 
of  Other  obstructions.  Many  aiteuipt.s  ha- e  been  made 
to  pwfbrm  the  work  of  the  plough  with  more  complex 
oontriTaiiees  and  rotaiy  spadcn*  but  thiyr  have  MM 
so  easily  deranged  or  bent  hy  use  In  hard  smb^  that  h 
al!  c  wcs  they  have  been  tlirown  as-  lc  t  xcopt  in  SMldy 
or  alluvial  districLb  which  are  tree  trom  stones. 


Fio.  1.— Rooloo  Plough. 


The  plcMighs  of  tlie  ancients  and  of  PMtly  dnlized 
modern  peoples  will  not  compare  for  a  moment  with  the 
best  improved  steel  or  cbillea-iron  phmghs  made  in  tbia 
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countr>-  at  the  presrnt  time.  The  aceompnnyiiik'  ficures 
re|trcsctil  euuieut'thc  rude  foniic.  Fit'.  I  is  tlu'  Knoloo 
pluugh,  liUll  u8im1  in  raiue  partu  of  India;  tig.  2  is  the 


Fio.  C.-- Moorish  I'IciukIi. 

Moorish  plough  i  fig.  3,  the  Baden  plough,  is  a  great 
inipruvcmeot  on  tha  two  previous  fomw,  but  is  grnd- 
naQy  giying  vajr  to  faster  impkiaeiita.  Iho  bull 


Fio.  3.— U*«len  I'lougli. 

plonirli,"  |fen«ni1l7  m  use  in  tliis  oomrtiyfai  di«  early 

part  i>f  the  [  n  iit  centiin-,  is  still  remembered  by  ol<l 
taniiers.  It  linl  ;i  \viH«lfn  inoiildboiinl  with  nn  iron 
share,  and  fVi  qiit  'it  iininioy>i  wtTC  uiaiie  hy  tlic  ianin  rs 
to  the  ncicbboring  blacksmith  to  Hharpen  tlic  points 
Wmi  dull  by  use.  Jethro  Wood,  the  inventor  of  the 
out'lroD  plough,  was  the  fin«t  to  give  it  a  form  for  gen- 
cnl  tntroaaction,  and  the  r^hape  of  his  mouldboani  has 
been  scarcely  improved  in  the  best  formed  ploqglis  of 
the  present  time,  aa  rejneaeoted  in  fig.  4. 


PfO.  4.— Modem  PloaKh. 

The  CU^IIon  i^>l(ni.L;h.  wlit  n  first  mannfacture<l  for 
■de,  mm  jphfled  in  market  with  the  rough  surlacc  to 
the  inodanMad  as  it  came  ftxm  the  founder's  moulds, 
•nd  days  were  required  in  adhesive  soils,  by  frcnucnt 
seouring  with  the  hand  while  st  wofk  in  the  field,  to 
give  it  a  bright  surface  and  to  cause  the  furrow-sliee  to 
gli<lc  freely  over  its  face.  A  great  advance  was  subee- 
queutlv  made  by  iisiiii;  ntoci  liir  llic  nmul  llMi:iri,  causing 
adhesion  ul'llic  Miil  tu  ii.s  siirlarc.  .Mure  nrtntly, 
the  chillitJK  pn>LvsH  Ih  ap|ilifd  to  iliu  wlmli'  Mirtiu-c  01 
the  mouldboard,  and  the  late  iniimivciiu  nts  in  this  pro- 
esBB  render  the  metal  so  hard  that  a  tile  will  scarcely 
nake  aqgr  impreasioo  on  it,  while  full  strength  is  se* 
enrpd. 

'riic  i  fTii  N  ni  y  and  dnnbility  nf  the  improved  plonjrhs, 
i»  now  mauutiictured  in  numbers  counted  by  hundreds 


of  thousands  in  the  United  States,  are  worth  annually 
to  till"  1'ainiini;  iiilcn'.st.s  many  millions  of  <1o11;it-s. 

( 'niisfriii  tiini  iij  I'liitiuli". — 'I'licre  are  two  iui[nirtant 
rennisilcs  to  i\in  L'ood  plont'li:  (I)  It  must  have  a 
light  draught  ibr  the  uiiiount  of  work  it  nerfurpia,  and 
must  run  with  steadiness  and  at  uDiibrm  depth;  (2)  the 
dianoter  of  the  work  must  be  as  perfect  aa  practicable 
in  inverting  the  sod.  burying  vegetable  growtti,  and  pul- 
verizinir  the  t^iil  it  is  llirnwn  over,  instead  of  laying 
it  in  a  lieavy.  .Miliil  ma».  I 'nder  the  first  rcqnisit*'  the 
two  princijial  (somi  I  S  i.r  resistance  must  be  cunsi(li  n:<l- 
namely,  the  friction  on  tiie  bottom  and  sidt  s.  ami  tin-  ri>- 
sislanec  of  the  eurth  against  the  euttim;  ( d.;;r.  Jlxji  ri- 
mcnts  in  this  country  and  in  Kngland  have  shown  that 
the  friction  is  atM>ut  cent,  of  the  whole  finve  re- 
quired to  draw  the  plough,  while  about  &5  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one-halt,  is  eonsumcd  in  cutting  the  earth 
or  sepanuing  tlio  furrow-slice  from  the  solid  land.  Tlie 
remaining  li>  iht  cent,  is  n'«|uired  fur  liftinii  the  fur- 
row-slice and  laying  it  over.  These  fiL-iins— which, 
however,  var>'  with  diilerenl  soils — show  that  it  is  most 
important  to  maintain  a  sharp  cutting  edge  to  the  po^ 
or  share.  Hence  this  ed«:e  is  made  of  the  hardest  ma- 
terial, chilled  iron  being  found  best.  Where  stones  or 
other  obstructions  exist  in  the  soil,  or  where  it  is  so 
hard  ns  to  offer  much  resistance,  it  is  neccRsar)'  that  the 
line  of  the  cutting  edge  fonn  an  acute  amrlc  with  the 
land-si<lc,  making  a  sharp  Winlffe  for  more  I'rcely  crowd- 
ing those  oltstnutions  aside — tor  the  same  reason  that 
a  sharp  boat  nuis  most  easily  thronL-h  water.  In  such 
stony  or  gravelly  land  the  Ictiarity  of  the  soil  to  be 
overoome*^i8  not  great,  and  a  shatp  edge,  like  that 
of  a  knifb.  is  less  essential.  But  when  the  toil  ■ 
filled  with  filfMus  PKits,  as  on  the  Western  prairies,  a 
keen  e<]ge  to  cut  them  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  hence  t  he  Ireriueot  USS  of  the  IMpOT  US  IB  tho 
field  to  maintain  it. 

inie  forui  of  the  mouldboard  may  vaiv  with  its  pur- 
poses. On  a  heavy  or  hard  soil  it  shoold  have  suoi  n 
twist  as  to  produce  pulverization  in  the  sot  of  inyenion. 
This  part  of  the  plough  may  have  an  almoet  endless 
variety  of  forms,  the  l)e8t  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  actual  trial  in  tiiff'Tcnt  soil.'^ — <>a8e  of  dlMght  ifld 
good  work  l>cing  the  two  o.ss<;iitialH. 

The  OfwrtitiDii  o/  J^lniit/fu'iif;.— An  expert  iiIoiii.'li- 
man  will  attach  the  team  as  near  to  the  plough  as 
practicable  for  them  to  turn  the  comers  without  Che 
whiflletrecs  striking  then'  heekk  The^BMiw  the 
horses  are  to  the  plough,  the  less  the  ftictwn  is  on  the 
sole  of  if.  A  pair  of  hors<>s  attathed  as  leaders  per- 
form much  less  cflVv  tivc  work  than  tlie  other  two  near- 
est tO  it;  and  ihn  t  liors<>  alireast  an?  nearly  as  effittive 
as  four  geared  in  pairs.  Hy  adjusting  the  tnices,  and 
the  clevis  at  the  end  of  the  Ix-am,  the  ploufrhman  rea- 
ulates  lK)th  the  depth  and  the  width  of  the  furrow.  If 
the  furrow-sliee  is  too  narrow  for  its  depth,  it  will  be 
crowded  a»de  without  tumiq^over.  A  vanatioD  of  an 
inch  or  two  in  width  or  depi  h  inH  rad^e  the  diflfcrence  be- 

tweeii  good  and  liad  plout'hinjr.  A  well-aditistcd  plough 
will  nu)  so  steadily  as  ollen  to  go  some  distance  wilh- 
ont  being  hekl.  On  the  oontntiy,  when  pkiaghing  in 


Fko.  6.— Sulky  Plooi^ 

'  good  land  requires  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
ploughman,  it  shows  that  something  is  wrung  in  the 
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•4)itattnent  of  the  plough,  or  possibly  the  fitolt  may  be 

putly  in  the  implement  itj^clf. 

SufAy  J'fdiit/hji. — These  iiiii)lcine!it8  Ikivc  two  con- 
eiJeniblc  ri<l\iuitas;e8  over  the  (uminDii  plunL'li— in  the 
ease  to  the  pluughiuan,  and  in  tlic  reduecii  friction  by 
the  wheels  bearing  the  vreight  of  the  pluuiib  and  of  the 
furrow-slioe,  instead  of  draj|;gine  this  weight  on  the  sole 
of  the  plough  in  the  farrow.  By  the  luc  of  lercrx  the 
ploughman  controls  the  de|)th  of  the  furrow  and  the 
width  of  the  slice.  An  example  of  these,  the  liuck- 
eyi'  sulky  ploutrh.  is  rei)r(;s<  ntnl  in  fv.-.  5.  Tiie  wheels 
and  attnchmeiit^  may  lie  used  tor  uiiy  oloilgh,  turning 
the  furrow  either  to  the  right  or  to  tM  left,  RM  two  or 
three  horses  may  be  used. 


Fia.  6.— (^asaday  Sulky  Plough. 


The  Ca-saday  sulky  plough  (fig.  fi)  lia.n  a  distim  t  j  ^j- 
culiarity  in  omitting  altogether  the  latid-sidc  of  tlio 
plough,  an  inclined  wheel  pressing  a^ainjit  the  si<lc  of 
the  nmoirMid  holding  the  plough  firmly  in  i>o8ilion  as 
it  peaMB  onwud.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  friction  on  the 
sole  of  the  plough  end  that  against  the  land  are  both 
obviated  by  the  two  wheels  which  bear  the  weight; 
an  1  the  furrow-slice  is  maintained  of  a  perfectly  uni- 
form width  without  care  on  the  part  of  (he  dri\ cr. 

Ease  to  the  ploughman  and  ligiitness  of  dmutrht 
have  already  been  stated  as  the  merits  of  sulky  jilough.s. 
The  drawbacks  are  incrtuiscd  cost — more  than  double 
theeoit  of  nldu^'ha  alunc — and  their  more  cumbersome 
shape.  Woiler  therefore,  they  have  nroved  adranta- 
geous  on  large  farms,  and  particularly  on  Ae  broad 
plii'iDS  of  the  We-st,  they  are  less  valuable  nn  farms 
of  moderate  or  smaUl  size  or  where  the  laud  is  uueven 
or  oontaint  Bangr  obetrooti  ODs. 


Fio.  7, — Common  SulMwil  Plough. 

Subioil  J'louffhs. — ^The  common  plough  inverts  and 
inilvieriieB  tlie  aoO  down  to  a  depth  m  rix  or  ei^t 
mchee,  and  by  repeating  the  opemtioB  year  after  year 

the  pressure  of  the  sole  of  the  plough  Hi  the  bottom  of 

the  furr<)\v  gnidiially  forms  a  hard  cni»t,  wliich  is  det- 
rimental to  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  plant.s  l)e- 
lc)\v  that  dejitli,  lui  i  |ii<  voiit.s  the  ascent  of  the  n)oist- 
ure  from  the  earth  In  Iow.  When  heavy  rains  fall  the 
shallow  bed  of  mellow  e^irth  is  soaked  and  flooded  with 
the  excess  of  water.  To  prevent  these  difficulties  the 
■oheoil  plough  is  used.  It  is  made  in  sucii  a  form  as 
to  koeen  the  anbeoil  aetrend  inchea  deeper  by  running 
m  die  hottoni  of  the  iiinow  made  irith  the  common 


I  plough,  trithout  thronring  the  acA  to  the  surfcee.  The 

mellow  lje<l  of  earth  thus  made  deeper  absorl*  and 
liiilds  water  like  a  sponge,  and  gives  it  off  in  time  of 
dioimht  fi  all  iws  a  deeper  range  for  the  roots.  limA- 
crojw  in  dry  se^uuns  have  sometimes  been  doubled  by 
its  use. 

Subsoil  ploughing  is  of  little  value  on  light  and  por- 
ous soils  with  loose  subsoils.  It  is  specially  benewial 
for  firm  soib  which  have  an  impervious  crust  bdow. 
Although  the  practice  is  on  old  one.  there  arc  import- 
ant rcfjuisites  in  the  conslnnd  n  of  the  implement  not 
always  undenstoml.  Vifs.  7  reiiresonts  a  common  fonu, 
the  wcdfTC-fonu  share  at  the  bane  for  lodsenitiL'  up  the 
hard  subsoil  being  supported  by  a  double  shank  con- 
nected with  the  beam.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
double  sbaok.  there  is  a  single  broad  one,  which  worka 
well  in  iKKi^aheMve  earth,  out  in  strong  clay  soils  in  a 
moist  condition  the  hmml  face  of  the  shank  adherep 
to  the  earth,  greatly  increasing'  the  draught,  and  ?on\e- 
times  stopping  the  team  altogether.  In  such  wiils  t<. 
reilut-c  the  friction  to  the  lowest  practicable  amount,  ilit- 
<  shank  should  be  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  like  that 
rejiresented  in  fig.  M,  the  ro<|uircd  strength  being  given 
by  braces.  When  broad  shanks  have  been  used  inclajT 
soils,  the  opcratioD  baa  been  so  difficult  that  subeod 

ttloughing  has  been  prooounoed  impracticable  and  a 
aihirfc 


Fio.  & 


Trmth-fioHfthina  should  not  be  oonfiyonded  wi& 

Bubeoiling.  The  fnrini  r  makes  a  d' cp  furrow,  bot 
thniws  the  soil  to  tiie  surface  ;  the  latU  r  merely  loosens 
till-  sol!,  leaving  it  below.  Trcnch-ploii^liing  is  valu- 
able where  the  subsoil  possesses  fertilizing  elements 
which  are  valuable  when  mixed  with  the  earth  at  the 
surface.  It  is  performed  cit  her  with  n  common  i)lough, 
or  witb  a  plough  of  similar  form  but  admitting  of 
greater  depth  of  work.  TIic  double  Michigan  is  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  the  trench  plough.  It  often  hap- 
iwns  that  the  subsoil  plough  may  perform  a  u.sefid 
'  office  by  ItKjwning  the  earth  to  pre<edc  the  trench 

iplonch  and  give  it  greater  depth. 
As  the  main  object  in  using  the  subsoil  ploiigh  is  to 
loosen  the  earth  without  lifting  it,  the  share  which  ncr> 
fonns  the  loasenioff  must  be  m  the  form  of  a  weage. 
I  If  the  subsoil  is  nard  and  not  adhesive,  the  wedge 
should  be  quite  acute,  s<i  as  to  enter  the  hard  material 
with  least  n'sistancc ;  b»u  if  the  subsoil  is  stony,  the 
wedge  shoul  I  he  shorter.  Subsoil  ploughs  are  to  be 
selected,  tiicrefore,  for  their  adaptation  to  the  different 
■oib  in  which  thej'  are  need. 


The  ditching  plotigh  is  a  uscftd  implement,  a  mod- 
ification substantially  of  the  subsoil  plough.  After 
trials  of  various  forms  of  complicated  machineiT  for 
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dttdiing,  the  mpetfence  thus  gained  fiiTOii  tbc  use  of 

•imple  ploiii^ha  of  the  kind  shown  in  fi^'S.  9,  10.  These 
can  he  nimle  to  jro  down,  b^'  suei-cssive  passintrs.  to  a 
di  pth  of  three  feet,  loosening  the  hard  suli.sjil  and 
oiiviatiiiir  the  use  of  the  pick.  The  loo.sene<l  earth  is 
tlirtwri  out  by  hand.  Under  good  luana^'emcnt  and 
faronible  circanuUiioeB,  it  reduces  the  exoeme  of  cut- 
tinff  tlie  .litch  to  IflH  tMB  OM*lnlf  vliat  Ift  HoM 
Igr  nind-Jabgc 


Another  form  of  Ditching  Piough. 


Afpendage*  to  the.  Phvfjh. — The  simpler  the  plouph 
ud  Um  fewer  its  appendages,  the  better,  provided  it 
nuM  eqittUir  welL  SomeUmcfl,  however,  the  nmpksr 
additions  prfye  importaiit  advantageB.   AmoDfr  these  is 

the  w^liool  for  rt-i-'ulafiiiLr  the  deptit.  (>l:ir  t-il  under  the 
forwani  end  of  tlif  Ik  .iiii.  ns  shnwn  m  tiL'.  Ami- 
rate  ex|)eriuic'tit«  have  .^liown  tluit  die  iioi  only 
^ivas  bettor  ploughing  with  moderate  iskill.  but  also 
dightly  reiluces  the  draught.  It  gives  unifonuiu'  to 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  and  equalizes  the  labor  oi  the 
team.  The  wheel  should  sustain  little  presBUte,  that 
the  line  of  draught  may  be  nearly  straight 

Another  oscful  appendage  where  a  heavy  growth  of 
vegetable  matter  is  to  be  tunie*l  under  is  the  chain  and 
weed-ho<ik.  CrtipH  of  <  !<»ver,  rye,  or  other  gnon  ma- 
nures may  W'  cunijiletiiy  and  easily  buried  by  iittm  }iiiit,' 
a  large  chain  to  connec  t  the  whiifletrec  to  the  plough 
in  nrai  a  miwner  as  to  gather  and  sweep  under  the  en- 
tfae  ipwth  in  front  of  the  furrow-slioe.  The  same  rc- 
■ok  IB  more  neatly  performed  with  tbe  weed-book, 
which  is  an  iron  rod  attachc<I  to  the  ploiigh  beam  and 
Mtcndini:  bac  kwanl  in  an  oblioue  direction  just  above 
tl;L'  t'urTu\v-.'-ii''(-.  ^)  a.-'  to  lay  the  mgetabb glOWth  flat 
just  before  it  is  lumed  under. 


FlO.  11.— Double  -Miihijtan  Plough. 

The  Dov!.lf  Michigan  /'/oii///i.—\  plough  under  thin 
name  wa-s  introduced  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
IwoTed  of  neat  efficiency  for  certain  nurjKXKS.  it  oon- 
•bled  of  a  large  a>mmon  plough,  with  a  smaller  plough 
attadied  to  tbo  beam  forward  of  the  large  one,  about 
one-half  or  one-thiid,it8  nze  (iig.  1 1 ).  The  plough  was 
set  ilvvp  enoiiirb  t'lr  tlie  small  {)!(>ul'1i  (o  cut  alxiul  tlirt'ts 
or  four  inches  deep,  &<;  that  the  .surlace  wius  inverted  with 
this  smaller  plough  and  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the 
pre\'ious  furrow.  The  large  plough,  following,  turned 
up  the  undersoil  and  threw  its  heavy  furn>\v-slicc  over 
HI  tbe  previous  small  furrow•8lie(^  an<i  buried  it  deeply 
nnder.  This  plough  was  especially  valuable  for  inveit- 
bf  gra»aod,  tbe  smaller  plough  paring  off  thesnriSwe, 
ami  tbe  larger  one  bur>'inir  the  ens»  m  deep  that  it 

could  not  sprout  up  to  the  sni  f'n  >  The  uraxs  fioM 
thus  plouflied  prcsscnteil  a  de«  ]i,  melluw  surt'aiv,  with 
none  nt"  the  comiiioii  upjtcaraiice  (if  irnerteil  mkI.  An 
objettion  to  this  plough  was  the  force  rcquii-ed  to  draw 
it  whicli  was  at  least  double  that  for  the  eommon 
lilougb,  tbe  lujnr  oma  umaOy  ntoiuiic  naaily  or  quite 
a  fbot  deep.  Ihe  fiem  baa  been  nodSlied,  tlierBKne, 


by  making  the  sinaller  or  paring  plough  of  less  i 
now  termed  a  skim  plough  or  skim  coulter,  the  whole 
plough  being  known  as  a '  'Jointer. ' '  Fig.  12  reprceents 
the  Wiand  pkiugh,  niaile  m  thie  tma. 


Fig.  12.— Wiand  PlouRh. 

Rn  rrsi'ltlf  Plourjhs. — A  form  of  the  ploTi^di  by  which 
the  share  anil  mouldlxi.ird  maybe  readily  cliaiiLcd  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  or  to  the  lell  or  to  the  right, 
termed  also  the  swivel  or  side-hill  ploutrh,  is  Kpeeial- 
ly  adapted  to  ploushing  the  sloping  udcs  of  biUa  tnr 
changing  the  monldbonrd  at  the  Ecginning  of  each 
furrow,  and  tuniing  ever>'  furrow  <l(iwn  hill.  Thcpc 
ploughs  may  lie  used  alxo  on  level  land,  obviating  the 
riiakiTi^'  of  any  dead  furrow.  Among  llic  various  mod- 
iiicaLiuns,  one  ol'  the  best  is  represented  by  &g.  13, 


FlO.  I'.i. — Oncoiitft  ClipiKT. 

known  as  the  OnecHita  clipper.    Like  other  side-hill 

C loughs,  the  change  in  the  mouldboaid  is  effected 
y  swinging  it  around  and  under  tbe  implement. 
The  h(M)k  or  latch  connected  with  the  niouMlnnnl 
is  operated  by  a  tread  of  the  f(M)t  of  the  plou^-'huiiin, 
tumiuir  it  fur  the  next  furrow  without  taklm;  h;.- 
hands  from  the  bandit*.  It  is  .-^n  arran>rcd  that  tlie 
ploughman  may  walk  with  loih  U-vi  m  tlie  furrow, 
lilacb  cbaoge  of  the  mouldboard  and  share  brings  tbe 
oodter  into  position.  Other  forms  of  the  swivel  pilotigb 
are  simpler  in  cfmstniction.  but  refjuire  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  tbe  ploughman  in  changing  at  tbe  ends 
<rf  the  nuiow& 


Fia.  14.— Plough  and  Pulverizer. 

Soclcett  Plniiffh  and  Ptihrriztr. — Tliis  implement 
for  coiiiliiiiiiii.'  tlie  operations  of  iiluiu'liiuL'  and  fine 
pnlvcri/.atidii  has  l^ccn  n'ccntly  iii\ciitcd  ami  brrnight 
in[')  US'  ti.'.  14).  Like  the  original  double  Michigan 
and  the  later  jointer  plough,  it  has  a  smaller  forwud 
ploQghor  uiouMboard,  which  renioTC*  a  few  tnclics  of 
tbe  io|»  soil,  which  is  pressed  down  or  onsbed  fay  the 
open  whesl  into  the  bottom  of  the  previous  tanm. 
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Tbm  is  followed  by  the  main  plough,  the  furrow-^liee 
fiom  which  is  not  tiimod  into  the  previooB  fuirow,  but  on 
the  interior  uf  tlie  abovc-uientioned  whed  of  open  iron 
fiuniework,  about  4U  inches  in  diauetor,  which  folio wg 
diisely  ftfter  the  nmin  ploiivh  and  receives  its  tarnins 
soil.  Tliis  frv^li  soil  is  can-icd  nroiind  by  the  whedaod 
pulvcrizdl  uL'aiiist  its  iniii  lectli  nml  crow-hare,  drop- 

Sing  out  oiion  the  IfuritMlnoil  in  :i  fincly-pulvorized  eon- 
ition,  witliout  I'cinv'  iiackcd  l)y  (he  tivad  of  tlie  team. 
^U8,  at  a  8iii>.'le  o|)erjtion,  the  soil  is  inverted,  the 
weeds  and  pam  are  thrown^  under,  and  the  furrow-Hlicc' 
isfln^dinded,  without  being  trodden  as  with  the  har- 
row. Amnnments  are  provided  for  regulating  the 
depth  or  width  of  the  furrow  and  fbr  conveying  the 
plonirh  fnini  one  jilace  to  anotlii'r;  a  seat  may  be  pro- 
vided for  tlie  tlrivcr,  sis  in  the  snlky  jijough.  A  three- 
horx!  team  is  rec^uired  to  uiiike  thoniiiirh  and  satiHfiic- 
tory  work  in  the  slrong  soils  wlierc  it  ia  particularly 
needed.  The  ehief  drawbsek  to  its  pnend  intiadnetion 
ia  ita  someudiafc  eomples  oooatraetiont  and  coueqnent 


Fio.  15. 


Flou(;h. 


The  gsng  plough  (fig.  15)  consists  of  two  or  more 
small  ploughs  plan-d  side  by  side,  sufiported  by  wheels 
and  gauged  tor  (i(  |>[h.  Its  advaittas;es  arc  more  rapid 
Work  and  K'ss  laLur  in  liuliliiit;  wheix'  moderate  depth 
onlv  iiccdi'il, 

ImplnneitU  for  I'nln  riziitinii. — The  great  improve- 
ments made  in  implements  for  pulvcrizmg  the  soil  are 
hanllv  appreciated  in  their  importance  ana  in  thuir  ben- 
eficial efleets.  Imperfect  tillage  leaves  the  land  full  of 
hsrd  lamps  or  encumbered  with  acnist.  Delicate  fibrous 
roots  cannot  easily  penetmlc  such  soib,  or  obtain  from 
them  miiistiirc  and  nntriniciit.  The  al(en))it  to  l-mv 
crops  on  siicii  land  is  like  undertaking  to  teed  ih  tsdii; 
on  ungronnd  corn  or  tr>  iui;  to  r:i:sc  garden  ve;:etal.lt  s  iii 
a  heap  of  stones  and  gravel.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
eoils  are  finely  pulverised  the  roots  extend  freely,  snd 
moisture  is  hud  as  in  a ^onn  and  gimi  out  sa  needed. 
For  this  leasoo  a  mellow  stnT  is  one  of  tlw  best  seciiri- 
Ites  sgunst  the  i-flVcts  of  drought.  Another  bad  effect 
of  hard  soils,  lur  winter  vraiu  especially,  iw  obwrvcd 
when  they  are  .sun-harced  witli  w.iicr  and  are  thcji 
I'roien  hap),  by  wliicb  the  rout.s  are  broken  or  thrown 
out,  produi'in!,'  tlie  well-known  loss  by  "winter-killing." 
])ut  strung'  )>!untt4  irrown  on  a  fine  deep  soil  are  not 
subjected  to  the  extremes  of  droufht,  flood,  andfieez- 
in|N  and  lemain  vuhamed* 

A  disdnct  senee  of  ezperiroents  in  proof  of  the  ▼sine 
of  fine  cultivation  was  reported  in  the  Cnuutni  Gniili 
rii'in  by  Waldo  F.  Urown  of  Ohio  in  ISSi.    He  siys 
"  T  had  been  tauLdit  wlicn  a  buy  that  it  was  ^:(»J>^  to 
leave  a  wheat-field  lumpy,  so  that  tlie  action  of  the  sun 
and  fleet  might  crumble  the  clods  snd  praleet  the  mots 


of  the  wheat.  At  tbis  time  we  bad  for  some  years  hsd 

poor  cmns,  and  many  furmen  Were  really  discouraged 
and  re.idy  to  give  up  wheat-growing;  but  in  1N76  a 
young  ikimer  who  lived  near  me  determined  to  put  in 
only  two  acrcM.  doing  the  work  as  well  as  possible,  and 

if  the  cMj)  fU'li  i|  be  would  stop  Kiwin_'  wheat.  He 
nlouirhed  euily,  harnnvcd,  dragged,  aud  rulled  until  his 
land  was  like  a  ear'len;  and  the  ctja-icqiieiiee  wa.s,  }>c 
obtaine'l  .iH  bushels  of  excellent  wheat  trom  the  two 
acres.  The  next  year  he  sowed  m  v- u  aero,  then  tmlfei 
twenty,  and  thirty,  still  putting  his  land  in  the  same 
excellent  oondition.  and  no  crop  averaged  leas  than  25 
bushels  per  acre.  I  practised  the  same  plsn  with  uni- 
form 8ucces.s  and  great  profit ;  and  now  my  rule  is.  on 
day  sods,  uul'n-k  'lir  j,  r/ififi/  Ar/  llinrnuf/h  jmh  rrizittUM, 
T  have  thorouiibly  a.«eertaincd  that  'tillatc  is  manure.'" 
An  Ohio  wheat-- rower  also  says:  "The  farmer  will 
find  that  thorough  cultivation  is  manure,  and  that  each 
of  his  teams,  by  going  several  limes  orer  the  ground, 
has  earned  ten  doUan  each  day  they  were  empU^od. 


Fio.  M.— cultivator,  foei  1 

In  the  «)nstnu  ti()n  of  all  implements  for  pulrcrin- 
inir  the  aiil.  and  cs|>ccially  those  which  arv,  to  be  used 
[11  firm  or  hard  jrroiind.  a  form  for  the  eiittin^'  portion 
:>huuld  be  adopted  which  will  easily  loosen  up  the  hard 
soil.  A  cultivator,  for  instance,  with  neam  vertical 
teeth,  the  broad  faces  of  which  move  squarniy  Uainst 
the  resisting  e.-irth,  will  be  drawn  with  gHtX  fatOOr.tO 
the  team.  But  if  the  fium  is  that  of  i 


■•  1 7  — Cnltivator,  bad  form. 

the  teeth  entering  the  aoll  horixontally  and  gradually 
ndslntr  the  broken  parti,  the  dmigllt  will  iw  compara- 
tively ca.sy.  Fig.  16  represents  the  teeth  of  a  culti\'ator 
fittcil  for  easy  drau^lit,  while  fig.  17  shows  the  objec- 
tionable form,  roiiuiring  gnat  finee  to  '"^ 
through  the  soLL 


Tm.  1&— KiaM^  Subsoil  Flougk. 
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OnftBinilar  principle  Miner's  subfioil  plough  is  marlc, 
tlt0  lonir,  sharp  portiuu  of  the  share  causiiur  ao  easy  en  - 
tntK-i'  into  hunt  gnoiid,  ttod  itndokUy  lucuf  up  the 
looaeoed  purtioDS. 

Bbrrow$  and  l\dv«r{xer$. — The  cxjinuion  Hquare-tooth 
kamms,  with  the  teeth  aet  at  nght  auvk-ii  to  the  irooden 
fitme,  were  uniTetBally 


iployed  by  our  fanuers 
twenty-five  years  aco.  As 
the  teeth  win-  <!rawii 
Bi]uart:  aKaioi^t  tht:  hoU,  a 
heavy  draught  waa  ro- 
quimi  in  uiung  tlieiUi 
and  for  the  Huuc  reaaoD 
thor  beeame  quklUjr 
gad  if  the  gromid  contain* 

ed  fibrou.s  nililii^h  :is  in 
fig;  19.  Thi-y  \vi  re  [MT- 
fcct  puK  LTix.tT-^.  |iii-hinL' 
dodiand  hiiupi>  ■m\<\v  with  the  teeth,  iitrttcad  ut  reducini^ 
then  to  powder.  Two  great  inipmveuients  were  made 
■—one  in  Shares' s,  and  the  other  in  the  (Uac^  hairuw. 
Sharea'a  harrow  was  patented  in  1857,  and  ita  introduc- 
tion marked  an  era  in  the  improTemcnt  of  harrows.  Its 
form  oonaiaied  in  the  shape  of  ita  teeth  (fig.  2U),  which 


19. — Clo(rj!<>d  Harrow - 

tooth. 


Fio.  20.— Sharcs's  Harrow. 

an?  brttad,  thin  blades  of  iron,  inclining  backward,  so 
as  to  prevent  cloeging  with  roots,  weeds,  or  other  rub- 
biah.  <v  from  being  caoght  kv  any  obetnKtions,  and 
faepHating  easy  draught  At  the  same  time  they  gave 
a  sifio  motimi  rn  th>-  earth  lika  the  monlflKianl  <>f  a 
plough,  ancl  tiirncil  ;inil  pulverised  it  The  teeth,  t'rrini 
their  peculiar  liinn,  were  well  fitted  for  reducing  the 
furfikoe  of  inverted  grass-sod  by  riding  over  and  slicing 
1^  the  soil  widwat  tearing  np  the  hnrerted 


Fm^  tL— INao  Hanow. 

Disc  IT(irro>rs.—T]\v  or  Ni.shwifz  harrow  (fijr. 
21  h  of  which  there  are  variuua  modifications  made  by 
different  manufacturern,  consists  flMentialhr  of  circular 


thin  platci^  of  Btccl  tuniing  on  a  common  axle  and  set 
dSgfatJy  obliaue  to  the  line  of  dnmght.  The  discs  cut 
into  the  soil,  and  in  turning  cast  it  slightly  ^i  li  wise. 
Iliese  discs  cut  through  the  soil  with  a  ruUinL'  motion 
an<]  with  re<lu>'e<l  frii'tlOli;  tlUQrare  DOt  Oaoght OT im- 
peded by  olxstnietioas. 

One  o'f  the  best  ■odMeatkiM  ef  the  dilo  hairair  b 

Vok  1.— V 


known  a.s  the  Raii'lal!  harrow.  It  has  twelve  rolling 
iiiate  wheels  with  .--li.trp  edges.  They  arc  made  slight- 
ly concave,  to  a.s.'.i.-t  iti  pulverizing  or  enimbliug  the 
^jiet^s  of  cut  off  by  the  wheels,  and  by  their 
oiili<|Ue  lull  tliruujjh  the  .•^lil  become  8clf-»har|>euing. 
They  iorin  the  suri'acc  into  small  ridges  not  quite  half 
a  loot  in  v^idth.  The  wheels  are  puced  in  two  gangs 
of  six  each,  all  of  which  are  fixed  and  move  together, 
instead  of  each  wheel  being  separate,  as  in  the  original 
NishwitE  harrow. 

Thf  SiniKilhing  Hurrou. — The  ^nioothing  liamiw 
is  dintinguiBhetl  from  all  others  by  ita  many  round  fteel 
teeth  (usually  about  double  the  number  used  in  comuioa 
harrows),  and  by  their  badnvaid  slant  at  an  ancle  of 
about  40^  Its  advantagea  are — the  fine  pulverization 
of  the  sorfacc  produced  by  its  many  slotting  teeth, 
whieh  cnt  downwanl  thronirh  elods  of  earth,  instead 
of  jtiisliint:  them  forwanl  and  aside,  and  itf*  never 
iHNMiiniiii.'  clo^ired  with  ruhbi.-^li.  It.s  iis<'>  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  harrowing  wheat  and  other  sowed  grain  by 
passing  broadly  over  the  whole  surfimi  pidvtiuhig  tbe 
eruBtcd  soil,  and  grinding  and  deatn^Qg  aunnte  weeds, 
but  pacing  without  harm  over  the  uuger  and  stionger 
wheat-nlants ;  the  same  treatment  is  applied  to  young 
corn,  ac8tn>ying  young  weeds  as  they  an|^»car  at  the 
surface,  but  paasinp  over  the  Inrcer  eorn-|ilantfi  without 
iryury  ;  and  it  is  an  eflieient  pulverizer  of  manure  which 
han  been  Hprea<l  on  the  suriace  of  ploughed  fields  or  as 
a  top-dreasing  of  meadows.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the 
oawratkn  of  beets  and  tnadpaL 


Fio.  a?.— Acme  Harrow. 

The  Acme  Sorrow. — An  implement  of  great  value, 
recently  intnHhiee<l,  is  tlie  A<  nie  harrow.  Like  Siiare.s'rt 
ham)W,  it  is  fiirnitihed  with  broail  euitioL'  Idades,  wliieh 
are  made  of  .steel,  and  are  M't  (-.looiiiL'  l>aekward,  with 
a  partial  twi.st  like  that  of  the  mouldlMtanl  of  a  plough. 
The  sharp  edges  of  the  teeth,  their  oblique  entrance  to 
the  soilj  and  the  tuning  and  aide  motion  thqr  impart) 
give  this  implement  the  combined  adTsntages  of  ease 
of  <h';inL'ht  and  tlioroiiL-h  inilverization  of  the  .loil. 
Eaeh  l»am)W  ha«  two  row^  of  (  urvi-d  ti  i  tli  or  ioiilier«, 
throwing  the  .soil  both  right  and  lift,  iM  siiics  a  row  of 
steel  cnwhinjr-spurs.  Tliese  harrows  are  usually  made 
for  two  horses,  cutting  five  ieet  wide,  but  they  are  like- 
wise made  for  three  horses,  seven  feet  wide,  and  for 
four  horses,  twelve  feet  wide. 

The  Sjrring-toofh  Harrow. — Harrows  with  a  sc  roll 
spring,  or  with  flat  curved  teeth  forming  nearly  a  cin  le, 
are  of  comparatively  reeent  introduction.  Within  a  few 
years  thev  have  In-en  mpidly  brought  into  use  in  the 
different  States,  and  inventors  have  ileviM-d  many  forms 
for  the  construction  of  the  harrows  whieh  are  funiishcd 
with  these  teeth.  The  advantages  whieh  they  possess 
appear  to  be  the  folloinn|:  (1 )  the  vibratory  motion, 
caoainr  them  to  throw  on  any  collected  rubbish  and 
to  shake  and  pulverize  the  earth  whieh  they  take  up; 
{'2)  the  form  of  the  teeth,  tiie  jMiints  .striklnir  forward 
at  an  aeute  antde.  and  etitt'ring  the  earth  witii  less 
resistance  than  if  drawn  with  a  square  face  against  the 
toil;  end  (3)  their  daatidty,  givmg  men  equal  dtangjhfe 
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than  the  abrupt  resistaooe  of  stiff  teeth.  Among  the 
many  modifications,  some  haTe  wheels  and  others  are 

withfmt  thorn,  and  some  havo  the  spriiifi;  teeth  attached 
to  siiiK'lo-horse  cultivators.  The  modifications  fit  tlicm 
for  various  purixiscH  and  Cduditiniis  ut'  stoil.  In  tlir 
Whipple  harrow  the  teeth  are  set  so  as  to  run  with 
their  sharp  edges  obliquely  tIirouj:h  tlie  soil,  iriuiig  to 
each  something  of  the  character  of  the  nioulduoard  of 
a  pkntgh.  The  ebsUcity  of  the  spring  is  increased  and 
its  firmness  retained  by  making  it  in  two  portions,  with 
an  interposed  short  wood  beam  between  them ;  or,  in 
other  words,  eafli  sprin?  is  attached  to  a  short  lieam, 
and  tills  apain  to  tiie  frame  of  the  harrow  liy  aiiulhcr 
short  and  stiff  spring. 

Ml  IK  roe' 1^  liotarif  JIarrow  is  made  of  timbers  radi- 
ating from  a  oominon  centre  and  forming  a  cilde  like 
thatofawheeL  It  ia  placed  hixiioiitBUy.  ud  is  drawn 
by  means  of  a  beam  attached  to  the  hvb  with  a  kinir- 
bolt.  A  weiiL'ht  pressing  on  one  side  catws  the  teeth 
to  enter  the  soil  deejK'r  on  that  .side,  producing  sufficient 
resistance  to  cause  the  harrow  to  revolve  continually  in 
ita  horizontal  position  on  a  vertical  axis  as  it  is  drawn 
forward.  Thk  revolving  motion  prevents  all  clogging 
with  ntbbish,  and  new  sides  of  the  teeth  are  succes- 
sivelv  brought  towards  the  resisting  soil. 

The  G&fdet  Harrow. — ^Tliis  harrow  is  particularly 
adapted  to  rough  or  uneven  land,  or  to  such  ground  as 
is  eiiLMimherid  with  ohstnictiiiiis  I(  cdr.sist.s  of  two 
frames  each  like  the  letter  V,  with  the  acute  points 
forward  and  one  before  the  other.  The  teeth  being 
some  dii^itanee  l>ehtnd  the  point  of  draught,  a  steady 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  hainm«id»iiiufiginn«iDoant 
of  draught  to  the  teuB.,  Hie  tm  vut»  m  MiMnted 
by  a  hinge-rod  nmnng  in  the  diiectio&  of  Oie  Ihw  of 
draught,  which  adapts  the  harrow  to  iineven  ground, 
and  enables  one  side  or  the  other  to  be  lifted  rciulily  for 
the  dis<'harge  of  wced.s  or  rul>l)ish.  The  hingi'  allows 
the  harrow  to  be  doubled  buck  and  carried  in  a  wagon. 
Attaching  Uie  draught  to  the  extreme  forward  end, 
with  abtut  traces  to  the  horse,  would  tend  to  raise  it 
in  the  noddle,  a  difficuUv  which  is  readily  obviated^  by 
attaching  a  chain  a  little  Wk  of  the  point  on  each  nde, 
making  a  centre  loop  for  the  draught. 


Fio.  SS.— Clod«OradMir. 

Clod-Orunhen. — On  cUyev  soil,  when  made  too 
wet,  and  afterwards  drying;  the  surface  is  &\>i  to  be- 
come encumbered  with  clods,  which  arc  not  favorable 

to  finishefl  cultivation.  ('lod-cnishcrH  of  various  forms 
have  been  employed  to  reduce  the  clods  to  j)Owder. 
Tlie  simIlle.•^t  consists  of  a  heavy  log,  like  half  a  roller, 
s<n  stifi'  in  a  frame,  and  dragged  sidewise  over  the  sur- 
fuec.  grinding  and  pulverizing  the  lumpy  Mil.  A  better 
form,  shown  in  fig.  23,  oonusta  of  a  mooearion  of  these 
cmsheni  fVamed  together,  each  one  perfbnning  the 
office  of  crrinding.  Cros.«kiirs  clodH^nislu  r  has  been 
much  u.«<d  in  Kngland,  and  to  some  extent  in  tliis 
country,  and  consists  of  a  numlxT  of  circular  cast  irMii 
discs  revolving  loosely  an<l  separately  on  an  axle.  The 
outer  wrcumfercnce  is  formed  into  teeth,  which  crush 
and  grind  the  clods.  Clod-crushers  must  be  used  only 
when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  separate  into 
powder.  If  it  were  moist,  they  would  do  more  harm 
than  ^ood.  They  are  less  necessaiy  when  thoroug^h  tile- 
 ie  ndtqited,  whioh  pnevents  the  fimMtion  of 


clods,  and  are  likely  to  be  npeneded  lagr  various  finnae 
of  improved  heivowi. 

(8.)  hn^XemaiU  fiir  Ftimti»g  and  Smemff. 

By  the  use  of  ma<hines  fiir  depcisitintr  seed  in  the 
pn^parcd  soil  ininortant  advantages  are  gained.  When 
used  instead  of  broadcast  sowing  by  hand,  they  j)lace 
the  seed  more  evenly  and  at  more  unifonn  depth.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  seed  ie  required,  as  every  grain  baa 
an  equal  chance,  and  the  CCOO  is  heavier.  For  sowing 
in  drills  or  rows  the  saving  of  labor  is  pnuit,  dropping 
from  the  lian<l  and  cdvuring  with  the  hoe  Wing  slow 
and  lalxirious,  while  niachincs  do  the  work  with  many 
times  greater  rapidity. 

Grain-lhrt/b, — ^A  gradual  and  important  change  has 
taken  pUee  in  the  ocmstniction  of  grain-drills  since  they 
were  nrst  introduesd  into  use.  At  first  the  seed  was 
discharged  by  a  revolving  <7lmder,  on  the  snrfaee  of 
which  cavities  were  made  for  taking  from  the  hor»j)er 
uieaiiured  portions  of  the  grain  and  ciuitiiig  them  (l{)wn 
through  tnhes  into  the  soil  Im  Iow,  the  depth  of  which 
l»elow  the  surtiice  was  suflieient  to  allow  the  mellow  soil 
to  fall  and  cover  the  seed.  This  mode  of  distributing 
the  seed  did  not  prove  satisfactoiy,  and  the  next  con- 
trivance was  to  provide  circidar  revolving  brushes  on  m 
cylinder,  passing  the  seed  through  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  long  hopper.  This  expedient  proved  also  im- 
perfect, and  tlie  hnishes  were  liable  to  wear  out.  The 
ocst  grain-drills  now  made  are  furnished  with  east-iron 
(lischargers,  which  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  w  ill  distribute 
the  seed  constantly  and  uniformly  on  level  and  on  aide- 
hill  land,  and  they  are  therefore  termed  ''forced  "  dis- 
diaiien.  The  nindi^  of  disohaife  is  perfectly  eon- 
titiisd  hgr  mmm  «f  eontnvaMse  ytanmmy  adopted  by 
differant 


Fig.  24.— C'h!iiii|>!i>n  Grain-Drill. 

There  arc  many  u'lain  drills  now  niaile  in  different 
States  pcrfomiiii;.'  llu;  work  in  the  1  est  manner,  and  idl 
having  uiuch  similarity  in  external  api)earancc.  Amon^ 
them  IS  that  represented  in  fig.  24.  When  desired,  it 
is  furnished  with  a  fertilizer  attachment,  spring  holes, 
corn-planter,  or  forced  grass-seeder.  It  will  sow  pho^ 
phate  or  guano,  whether  dry  or  damp.  The  oom- 
planting  apparatus  will  sow  three  drills  at  a  time.  The 
tuliesof  mo,-t  drill.>  dejionit  the  seed  in  a  narrow  trench, 
and  to  obviate  tliis  ohjeetion  Shn'incr's  broad  grain- 
drill  shovel  spreads  the  grain  over  a  space  four  incdies 
wide,  and  these  tubes  may  be  separately  attached  to 
any  drill. 

Com-Plamien  are  made  l;^  nnng  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  tabes  of  any  grain-drill,  thus  plantini;  in  drOfa 

many  acres  in  a  day.  In  clean  land,  well  cultivated  and 
lint  intcste<l  with  weeds,  drills  yield  on  an  average  20 
jier  cent,  more'  com  and  a  greater  amount  of  fodder 
than  hill.i.  Most  farmers,  however,  prefer  planting  in 
hills,  to  admit  of  horse-oultivation  both  ways;  and  at 
the  West,  where  extensive  fields  are  devoted  to  this 
crop,  planting-machines  are  employed  which  wiD  drop 
two  rows  at  a  time  at  right  angles.  The  former  prao- 
tice  for  this  purpose  was  to  employ  one  ^enon  to  drive 
the  hoiasB  nmnmg  at  right  tngHB  to  fneTMrn  msiida0^ 
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Fm.  i'). — Corn- 
I'lanter. 


wd  MDOtlK^T  jtor^'Ui  ndintr  on  llio  jilanter,  discliaririns 
the  seed  tor  each  two  hills  when  exactiv  npjxisitf  tlie 
markini;  by  a  touch  of  the  hand.  But  it  wius  iliffieiilt 
to  dischaxge  the  ^aeed  in  exact  erosfl-rovs  while  the 
hocaea  ivere  walking  throe  or  ftnr  feet  in  a  aeooDd, 
and  the  cross-rowa  were  eonaeqaently  made  more  or 
ksB  crooked.  An  invention  or  modification  has  been  de- 
vi.m:-'!  to  obviate  entirely  this  difficulty,  t.  nin  d  u  "rheck- 
mw  planter."  A  Bte«l  wire  \»  siretciiud  across  the 
field  or  a  section  of  the  field,  having  knoba  or  ]irq|ao- 
ttooa  at  <Nitial  diataocea  apart,  equal  to 
theinten  k  1  distaaeaa  between  the  hilU 
of  eon.  Thepbuttinc-inaohiaeiadriTeD 
aloogaide  ana  panmel  to  this  wire,  and 
ia  ao  conn«  to>l  with  it  tli:it  even,-  time 
A  knob  ]»  ?tni>  k  tlic  drnpiHT  is  oin'nod 
aiKt  t}u-  H<ii  dni|i|>i-d  mid  oivcrcd  in 
paatiiug.  Tile  wire  is  fiistened  to  an- 
chon  at  each  eml.  and  when  the  drop- 
per  has  paaaed  along  ila  full  length  the 
wire  18  moved  to  a  ndenliatance  equal 
t«i  the  width  of  the  next  two  rows.  Bv 
this  iiiethml  entire  aeeuracy  is  fiecurea, 
the  rows  are  made  (piite  straitrlit.  and 
there  is  no  neei-ssity  lor  prexiously 
marking  the  land,  the  stretched  win- 
being  *  suffieieiit  >riiide  in  driving,  and  the  knobe  doing 
Ibdr  work  with  entire  precision,  without  any  care  on 
the  part  of  the  driver.  The  planting  may  therefiifa  he 
done  daOy  aa  fiat  as  the  famd  is  nlouirhea. 

Uitnd'Pliiittrrii. — Tn  enrii-fielils  of  niodcrafo  size  the 
plantinir  may  l>e  dune  in  liill.H  by  the  use  of  hand- 
planter*,  whii  h  thu  upLHitor  rarrii  ri  in  his  hand  and 
aimply  striki>  down  at  earh  hill.  w:ilkiiig  nearly  at  his 
naaalgait.  If  the  field  is  marked  in  ntie  direction,  he 
oaa  walk  and  plant  the  field  at  right  anglea  to  the 
maikiiiga;  or  if  the  hills  are  to  be  within  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  of  each  other,  in  rows  only  one  way, 
he  has  but  to  follow  the  mark.  Fig.  25  renrcaents  a 
r-iui  jp1<'  implement  for  this  [niry"  ise,  kiinwii  as  the  North- 
western planter.  It  is  held  in  lx>th  li.itids,  the  move- 
ment of  which  depi'sits  and  covers  the  s^'ol  The 
number  of  grains  to  the  hill  may  be  previously  adjusted. 
It  plants  more  evenly  than  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
the  depth  may  he  fixed.  A  man  will  jMiii  with  this 
imnlement  mx  or  seven  acres  in  a  day  with  hilb  three 
ana  a  half  f  ct  ajiart,  or  three  acres  in  a  day  with  hills 
a  loot  and  a  lialt  ajiart.  There  are  other  iiianters  wurk- 
inf  in  a  similar  way,  some  of  them  made  to  drop  two 
hula  at  a  time  in  opposite  rows.  There  are  also  corn- 
plnnteis  drawn  by  *  single  \\t<r^  and  pUntlng  one  drill 
at  A  time.  A  horse- planter  for  com  and  cane,  deposit- 
ing the  seed  either  in  drills  or  hills,  haa  been  extensive- 
ly used  at  the  West  The  Iloosier  oom-drill  plants  and 
covers  in  unifonu  drills  one  gnun  in  a  place  at  any  re- 
quired distance.  The  Chautauqua  planter  consists  of 
a  single  tulw,  and  is  held  and  worked  by  one  hand, 
being  u.sed  like  a  eane,  and  is 
self-acting  as  it  is  pressed  in  the 
ground.  It  ia  made  wholly  of 
metal,  and  may  be  a4iiMtea  to 

B'sntingdifreientldndaofieeda. 
oau's  planter  also  consists  of  a 
sinjfle  tul)e.  The.se  planters  all 
oi>.Tate  well,  are  imiMirtant  la- 
bor-savers  on  moderate  farms, 
and  are  aold  at  about  12.50 
each. 

Cahofm*  Broadcast  Sower, — 
This  machine  haa  been  in  use 
many  years,  and  has  been  found  fio.  26. — Sei'd-S)H  <  r. 
to  sow  more  evenly  than  ran  he 

done  by  hand,  and  to  Siwc  lalior  by  its  rapid  work. 

With  the  hand-flOwer  the  ojKTator  strafts  it  to  his 
ihoulders,  fills  the  hopper,  and  turns  a  crank,  which 
causes  a  rapidly  multiplied  rotar>-  motion  of  the  seed- 
distributor,  throwiiui  Uie  aeed  hroadcaat  by  its  oentrif- 
dgal  ibioe  on  bow  adea  of  the  operator  (fig.  26). 


Tlie  hreadth  of  the  ciust  will  be  ae^-oi-dintr  to  the  weight 
and  momentum  of  the  seed.  Whiat  will  be  thrown 
one  rod  on  each  side  of  the  operator ;  barley,  about 
three-fourths  as  far;  oats,  two-thirds:  clover,  eight  or 
ten  feet,  or  with  a  total  cast  of  a  rod  or  a  rod  and  a 
quarter;  and  tunothy,  with  a  ca.ft  of  about  one  tikI. 
This  machine  is  particularly  useful  in  sowing  grmtsti- 
seed  and  all  Hg^ 


Fio.  87.p-Potato>PIaatat; 

7Vi//'.s-  Potato- Plnutt'T. — For  this  machine,  which  ia 
represented  by  fig.  liT,  the  jxjtatoes  mu.st  be  a.ssorted, 
so  that  thos<;  of  nearly  etpial  size  may  be  put  in  the 
hopper  at  a  time.  It  may  be  re'gidated  to  cut  large  or 
small  potatoes.  One  at  a  time  comes  into  contact  with 
the  sliding  knifiSf  whidi  in  cuttiug  the  pieces  of  nearly 
eqnni  SIM  WOvM  be  fikely  to  give  them  nearly  an  equtu 
number  of  eyes.  As  fast  as  tlu  y  are  cut  they  drop  one 
liy  one  through  a  tube,  wliieh  at  its  lowest  end  opens 
into  a  fnrrnw.  The  machine  pkues  iht  m  at  regular 
distances;  the  earth  falls  on  them,  and  the  covererabuiy 
them  at  the  proper  depth.  Hie  ho})per  will  hold  about 
a  bushel.  ^  Ine  Knife  cuts  them  at  random,  but  if  the 
machine  is  regulated  to  cut  the  right  size,  each  piece 
will  be  supplied  with  eyes.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
ajq)ly  concentrated  fertilizers,  a  separate  reservoir  is 
imivided  ininicdiately  b'hind  the  sccd-hopper.  Tliis 
niai  hine  is  requirwl  uiily  on  large  farms  or  where  rai.n- 
inv'  jMJtaloes  is  made  a  specialty  by  the  owner,  and  is 
best  adapted  to  a  deep  mellow  soil  free  from  obstruc- 
tions or  stones;  a  man  with  a  hone  will  cut  and  plant 
nx  or  seven  acres  in  a  day. 

Hand'Phmtm  for  Drm. — Hand-maehnies'fer  drop- 
piiig  and  covering  small  seeds  at  one  operation  have 
l>nivcd  great  an<r  valuable  klxjr-savers,  not  only  for 
the  limited  Lariicii,  but  I'or  such  iield-erops  as  twniips, 
carrots,  and  onions.  If  the  land  is  well  prepared,  they 
will  do  in  an  hour  what  an  active  man  could  not  accom- 
plish in  a  day,  and  with  more  uniformity  of  distrihu- 
tion.  Among  the  machines  fur  this  purpose  are  the 
Matthews  and  Planet  drills.  The  former  opens  the 
fiirn»w,  dn>pH  the  8ee<l  accurately  at  the  required  depth, 
covers  and  lightly  rolls  it,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
with  meehaniral  precision  a  mark  parallel  with  the  pres- 
ent row  for  the  next  one.  The  agitatoi  stirs  the  seed 
in  the  hopjjer,  ensuring  contintious  deliverv'.  It  i| 
readilv  changed  for  sce^ls  of  an^-  size.  In  the  Plane! 
drill  tne  cvhndrioal  seed-veesel  is  pboed  at  the  oenti* 
of  the  dcnible  wheels  on  whkli  it  rans ;  the  seed-reser- 
voir continually  turns  over  with  the  revolving  wheels, 
thus  preventing  the  seed  frem  clogging.  The  ojieninirs 
for  see^ls  of  vary  ing  sizes  are  maile  laru'cr  or  smaller  by 
one  rim  sliding  over  the  other ;  the  holes,  being  rhom- 
biidal  in  ahnpe,  are  opened  or  dosed  as  the^lbn  ts 
withdrawn  or  advanced.  The  plough  for  opemng  the 
furrow  runs  between  the  wbeets,  and  the  seed  is  cov- 
ered evenly  wmI  socuratcly  at  the  reqoirad  depth. 

(3.)  OiiJtifrttorf. 
Pinde  or  one-horse  cultivators  are  now  u.scd  on  famu 
id"  moderate  size.  an<l  whin  the  rows  or  drills  ara 
straight  and  parallel  thev  not  only  save  a  great  deal  of 
labor  in  hand-hoeing,  but  by  treouently  pidverixing 
and  atirring  the  .<;oil.  even  if  entin^y  free  Iram  weeda. 
add  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Early  in  the 
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aaMOD,  before  the  roots  of  hoed  oropi  have  oxtended 
ftr,  deep-runDing  cultivnton  to  loown  and  meUow  the 

wjil  arc  of  much  benefit  .  tiiul  afterwards  a  more  shal- 
low imlveriziuion,  froimiitly  iwrforim'tl.  i.s  t-ssotitial. 
Til  a  good  cultivator  the  ixjinls  of  the  Ic-i-th,  projwtinn  j 
uearly  horizontally  forwanl  and  being  made  of  hard 
Bte«l,  enter  the  M>il  with  great  ease,  toe  loosened  earth  j 
being  then  gradually  raiaed  by  the  curve  in  the  teeth,  j 
For  move  shallow  but  efficient  work  an  excellent 
tmplemetit  is  the  thill  cultivator.  It  is  furnished 
witn  a  nair  of  thilla  like  those  of  a  one-horse  carriage, 
to  wliii-h  the  frame  huldinir  the  teeth  is  stifflv  fusteiied, 
the  rear  ends  of  the  thills  forminkr  the  handles,  which 
the  driver  holds  and  with  which  he  guides  the  imple- 
ment. A  little  pressure  on  these  handles  to  the  right 
or  left  enables  him  to  guide  it  with  accuracy  and  to 
run  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  row  at  pleasare ;  and 
by  slightly  bearing  down  on  the  handles  he  readily  in- 
creases the  depth  to  which  the  teeth  an  msde  to  ran. 


Fig.  2h  — Mast's  Walking  Cultivator. 

Wiilkixii  and  Jiiiliiir/  Cultivators. — The  cultiva- 
tion of  c(.rn,  potat<jc>,  and  other  crops  planted  in 
dnlk  and  rows  was  ibmierly  performed  by  ft  nngle 
hone,  but  of  late  years  the  ase  of  two-hone  edtmir 
tors,  which  will  dress  at  least  two  rows  at  once  (or  more 
prop<'rly  hoth  sides  of  one  row  and  one  side  each  of 
the  two  adjacent  niwst,  has  l)ct'ome  common,  partic- 
olarly  at  the  \\\>t.  and  the  driver  accomplishes  twice 
as  much  in  the  smie  time.  Several  Woteni  manu- 
£M:tuiera  make  them  exten.'sively.  The  riding  cuiti- 
▼eton  have  a  .<«eat  for  the  driver,  who  guides  accurately 
ihe  cutting  of  the  teeth  with  a  lever.  The  mUdng 
cultivator,  the  driver  foltowmg  the  implement  on  foot, 
is  jirefcrred  by  maiiv  farmers  as  liciiiu'  under  ninrn 
eomidete  control.  \\  ith  the  inipleniciit  ri'iircsciitcd  in 
fig.  28  the  horses  walk  in  the  two  contiguovis  row.>., 
and  two  sjiaces  or  three  contiguous  rows  are  cultivated 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  provided  with  reversible  shov- 
els, is  easily  controlled,  and  vaay  be  rapidly  changed 
fnm  a  ridmjt  to  a  walking  enltivator,  and  vice  twrsfi. 
Several  additional  conveniences  are  provi<led.  among 
which  are  a  simple  mmle  for  changing  the  width  be- 
tween the  beams  for  wide  or  narrow  rows,  raising  or 
lowering  the  beams,  rotary  sliicMs  >hown  in  the  cut) 
to  protect  young  plants  from  falliiiL'  earth,  and  a  fbot- 
treadle  for  raising  the  ahovels  iu  turning. 

Garrett'*  IIonte  Iloe.—''Dm  is  an  imnlement  which 
has  been  used  for  many  yean  in  Kngland  for  culti- 
vating drilled  crops.  It  deans  seven  or  eight  rows 
at  once  by  means  of  sharj)  Imrizontal  blades,  which 
run  slightly  Ij^'ucath  the  surface  and  destnty  all  the 
weeds  within  an  inch  of  the  rows  of  young  j  l mN. 
The  rows  are  planted  with  a  drill,  and  are  made 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  width  taken  by  the 
blades  or  the  horse-hoe.  The  operator  has  only  to 
keep  his  eye  on  one  row  and  preserve  the  right  dis- 
tance, when  aU  the  rest  of  the  rows  will  be  properly 
cultivated.  By  changing  the  obliquit>'  of  the  angle 
ait  iriiioh  the  uivea  ran,  thegr  an  made  to  eat  a  wider 


or  nanower  strip  of  ground.  A  lever  pudes  the  ink* 

ftlement  accontely.  One  man  is  nqomd  to  lead  the 
lorse.  and  another  to  guide  the  implement,  and  on 

smcMith  and  even  land  perfectly,  free  from  stone  it  will 
du'xs  many  acres  iu  a  day.  It  i.'^  a  rather  complex  iiu- 
jjlenient,  and  is  hanily  adapted  to  luo.st  fd"  the  s<iils 
111  this  euuntr>",  where  the  smoothing  harrow,  properly 
usod,  would  perform  nearly  the  same  work  more  npidly 
and  with  less  tnmble. 

(4.)  Madimay  far  SixrvertiHff  Otpa 

The  severe  lalior  require*!  to  cut  finm  and 
grain  by  hand  cuumhI  many  altt  inpts  at  lessening  this 
lal)or  by  nia<hinery.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
nresent  century  machines  were  made  by  providing  n 
large  horizontal  circle  (with  nprig^t  axis),  the  circiuu- 
ferenoe  of  which  was  a  continuous  sharp  steel  edge. 
This  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had 
an  onward  movement  through  the  grass.  But  there 
were  .several  loniiidable  ditheulties  in  the  way  of  its 
success,  and  it  was  never  adopted  in  i)ractice.  \'arious 
modifications  were  made,  all  with  the  sharji  advancing 
circle.  The  Ibundation  of  the  pre.%nt  gnnit  success 
was  the  finmr-bar,  now  adoiited  in  all  mowing-  and 
reaping-madiuncs,  the  invention  of  Heniy  Ogle  of 


Alnwick,  England,  in  1822,  and  his  machine  was  pot 

in  successful  ojwration,  afti  r  much  experimenting,  by 
T.  k  J.  Hniwn  of  that  jilace.  lint  the  jirejudice  of 
the  workiuir-peoiile  a).'aiii>t  all  lalnir-saving  machinery, 
and  the  threats  to  kill  the  manufacturers  if  they  con- 
tinued to  make  the  machines,  caused  the  cnterjirix'  to 
be  given  up.  Tlie  construction  of  this  fin(rer-bar  ha^ 
been  greatlv  improved  in  this  oountiy,  and  is  shown 
%i  29.  fig.  30  is  the  semted  bhule,  which  passes 


throui:h  narrow  slits  in  each  of  the  fintrers  on  the  fin- 
ger-har,  and  wlieti  ma<le  to  vibrate  rapidly  b.aekwanl 
and  forwartl  by  the  cog-work  of  the  machine  the  whole 
operates  like  a  midljtnde  of  pofwecftd  shean  and  seven 
evety  plant  in  its  ooone. 


Fin.  31v— Katohom'a  MewlnrJfacMae. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  mowers  and  reapers 
l>egan  to  make  their  way  into  tri  iiend  use,  and  one  ot 
the  best  mowing  machines  of  that  time  was  Ket<liuurs. 
of  which  fig.  31  is  an  act  urate  representation,  where 
the  cogs  on  the  driving-wheel  workm^;  the  pinion  at  its 
aide  produce  the  rapid  vibrating  motion  of  the  knives. 

For  yean  there  were  finmidable  imperfections  in  the 
i  mofring-maehine.    Ihe  Mades  and  finger-bar  often 
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becune  dogged  with  the  damp  gnm,  to  |»eveot  which 
it  WM  ncceaamy  to  drive  the  honee  nneomfortabhr  fnt ; 

an  i  wlu  ii  inipr«)VonK'nt.s  were  tnndt'  s<i  tliiit  tlic  iir.i- 
chiii«.'>  wiiuld  nut  iloL'  with  a  slow  inoiiuii  ur  in  wet 
gnb^.  it  w:ls  jii.stly  n'trurilcil  us  a  ^Ti  at  triiiiiiiili. 

Thf  Kint  Succrtuijul  Iiivriitnr*  ititil  Miiiiii/diiitrn  s. — 
It  may  be  intcrestinjz  to  ivc«ml  some  incitlents  coniu'cted 
with  the  introduetiuu  into  K(iru|>o  of  (ho  best  iutu*hiues 
made  in  this  country.  Whatovt  r  m-dit  may  be  due  to 
}lfDr>-  Ogle  in  1822  for  the  origiual  and  iin^rfect  fin- 
ptr-bar.  or  to  Patrick  Bell  i>rior  to  1840  for  hiH  pumbcr- 
wiuie  and  uiistKi  rs^rul  reaper,  the  American  nja<  liines 
Wi  re  the  first  whirh  were  made  witli  ."^nffii  lent  strentrtli. 
liirhtni-.-.s,  iwjwer,  and  efficiency,  tMUibined  witli  durabil- 
ity, to  tit  theiQ  ibr  general  tue  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  United  St^tt  ilone  more  than  ten  thousand 
kkilled  woriuneu  are  emplojed  in  their  maau&etnre, 
inrainf  out  annually  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoiLsaiid  ma<  him  .-  which  m>11  for  $l.'),(XH>.OiH),  and, 
with  those  inuiic  in  iTcviuiis  years,  sjivinjr  in  the  season 
of  hayiii;:  and  hanotin;;  the  labor  of  two  million  men. 

Tlie  loUuwitiir  account  (condensed)  of  tlie  trial  of  the 
Americun  reaiK-i-s  in  Hnsland  in  18nl  was  written  from 
Lundun  under  date  of  July  29  by  B.  P.  Johns<jn.  fur 
Danv  vears  secretary  of  the  New  York  Stale  Auricul- 
toial  Society.  The  place  selected  for  the  triul  was  Mr. 
Mechi's  farm  in  Kasex,  45  miles  irora  Ixindon:  '^The 
day  apfMiinted  proved,  like  one  of  tlic  many  days  in 
KiiL'land.  inces.>«intly  rainy.  One  Initnlred  and  titty  or 
two  hundre<J  farmers  and  utliers  bad  a.-<,semblcd  to  wit- 
aeae  the  triaL  The  wheat  wiw  not  ripe,  the  cn>p  very 
heavy,  aod  everything  as  mifavorable  ns  poBsiblc  for 
tijiw  the  leepen.  The  people  preeent  were  clamorous 
loir  the  trial,  and  the  person  havinf  Himey'i  reaper  in 
charsre  placed  it  on  tlie  field  and  a  trial  was  made  witli 
it;  but  the  L'reeii  and  wet  imiin  cloirired  it.  Tliiy 
dampetl.  as  y<m  may  wt-Il  imat-'lnc.  tlie  spirit.s  of  many 
who  had  hopetl  for  success,  ami  the  members  of  tlic 
jury  propusetl  to  discontinue  the  trial.  But  1  infomieil 
thanthi^  McCormick's  was  there  for  trial,  that  it  must 
betliedf  and  that  I  could  not  consent  that  gentlemen 
luewt  who  had  come  a  long  distance  for  the  sole  pur- 
poie  of  witnesiing  the  trial  should  go  away  with  the 
i;]ipri'>,-iMn  that  our  reapers  could  nut  <ln  the  work 
}>ruu)iM.-d.  ^IfConuick's  reajHT  w;ls  ai-i  <m]!iii.'ly  placed 
to  its  Work  witli  a  sliu'Ic  sjian  of  lior-cs.  ami  it  went 
through  the  grain,  green  a.s  it  was,  cutting  all  before  it. 
When  the  niadiini'  stoppeil,  the  crowd  around  it  was 
addieeeed  bv  Mr.  Mechi,  who  aaid :  '  Gentl^DBeo,  here 
ia  a  triumph  for  the  American  reaping-machine.  It 
has,  under  all  its  disadvantages,  done  its  work  com- 
pletely. Now  let  us.  as  Kn>;lishmen,  show  that  we 
ar.prcciate  this  ooiitributioii  to  our  implements  for 
cncap«'ning  our  agriculture,  and  let  us  give  the  Ameri- 
cans three  hearty  £n|a:lish  cheers.'  They  gave  them, 
I  aiisaie  ypo,  with  a  will !  The  reaper  was  tried  again, 
that  it  Bu^^lt  be  tuned,  and  cut  seventy- four  yards  in 
seventir  8eooiMb,,dotBff  itfl  work  to  the  satisfioction  of  all 

S resent  At  this  imte  H  would  cut  twenty  acres  in  a 
ay  during  their  u.sual  hours  (»f  work  here  Hussi 
was  at\erw!inls  tried  on  a  clover-lii  ld,  an<l  did  its  work 
Well  A  machine  mailc  liere  after  Hiissin  's  by  Garrett 
Wis  tried  on  the  clover-lietd,  but  would  not  work.  The 
AiglUi  nacbimals  must  learn,  if  th^  expect  to  im- 
prove American  maehinea,  that  they  mnet  woik  them. " 
Before  this  trial  the  reaper  had  been  on  ezhiUtton  at 
the  Crystal  Palivce,  and  had  been  ridiculed  for  its  un- 
usual appearance  by  the  l>ondon  Ti'tUf*  as  apparently 
8  cri>>-«  iH'twei-ii  a  flyintr-nia'  liine  and  Astley's  chariot. 
.\fter  the  trial  it  was  taken  to  the  palace  again,  and  the 
next  day,  Mr.  John.son  stated,  it  had  more  visitors,  I 
believe,  than  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond  iLself "  Mr. 
Johono  farther  remarked:  ''After  the  trial  of  the 
leapcn  about  one  bandied  and  fifty  gentlemen  sat 
down  toa  fint-nte  dinner  prepared  by  Mr.  Mechi,  who 

Sresidf-d,  x-'^istcd  by  I/onl  Kbrinu'ton  a.s  vice-cliainiian. 
everal  speeches  were  made.  Lord  Ebrington  remarked 
diet  it  anat  b*Te  been  tnly  gtitiljmg  to  thdr  Anciv 


can  brethren  to  witnees  the  triumphant  and  complete 
SDOcesB  of  the  American  reaper,  and  he  coupled  with 

bis  remarks  the  name  of  Prince  Frtnleric  of  llolstein, 
who  replied  on  Ixdialf  of  the  guests  in  a  verv  neat 
hpewh.  and  concluded  with  the  health  of  Mr.  ^ltH•hi, 
who  said  :  'Oiu*  American  brethren,  descendants  of  this 
eountrj'.  ha<l  sent  us  a  ivaping-machine,  which  had 
lieeii  in  operation  seven  \cars  in  the  United  States, 
that  would  cut  all  the  Liaiii  in  Kngiand.'  "  A  simple 
incident  in  connection  with  thia  trial  is  worthy  of  meor 
tion.  Among  the  many  interested  speotaton  preeent 
was  a  bHrvcsf-lal)oriT  with  his  dclue  in  his  hand. 
When  he  saw  tlic  eoinplete  Hueceiw  of  the  reai>er.  he 
at  once,  in  sight  ot  tlic  crowd,  Ijrokc  his  sickle  in  two 
acroBS  bis  knee,  indicating  tliat  the  usefulness  of  that 
implement  had  ended. 

A  trial  of  reapers  took  place  in  France  in  1855,  at 
La  Tramte,  on  tnc  farm  oT  M.  Dailly,  poetma8tei>^- 
eral  of  I'ranco.  'Hiere  were  three  American,  two  Kng- 
li.sh,  and  two  French  machines.  The  tuniKT,  McCor- 
mick's,  .Manny's,  and  Hussey'sreepen,  oaioeoiitehced, 
and  one  of  the  French  next. 

At  the  same  trial  four  thm.shing-maehines  were  en- 
tered for  comi)etition  and  trial,  six  thrashers  with  flails 
working  with  vigor  at  the  same  time.  The  six  flails 
thrashed  in  half  an  hour  54  quarts  of  wheat;  Pinet's 
Belgian  thrasher.  1  .If)  r|uarts ;  Dunoir's  French  thrasher, 
227  quart.--;  Clavtuti',-.  English  tbnisher.  .'J"3  qoaitlj 
and  I'itt  H  Anicn^in  tlir.isher,  t)7;i  (juails. 

Cttinhintxi  mul  Siiif/ff  Jlnchiii'x. — Combined  ma- 
chines— that  is,  such  as  could  be  used  alternately  both 
for  cuttbg  grain  and  for  mowing  grass — were  the  result 
of  muchthoiight  aod  ingenuity,  and  formany  years  they 
were  largely  manniactured  and  widely  used.  But  of 
late  years  it  has  l»ecn  found  that  the  machine  which 
IH'rronii:^  both  kinds  of  work  fails  to  do  either  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  inconvenient  to  make  the  change  required 
from  one  kind  of  work  to  the  other;  the  reaper  is 
needlessly  heavy  for  mowing;  an<l  the  cost  of  the 
two  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  expense  of  bujing 
the  combined  machine.  In  the  mower  the  simple, 
imobetnicted  cutter-blade  passes  through  the  erase ;  in 
the  reaper  a  platform  is  required  to  collect  the  falling 
jrraln  and  straw :  as  soon  as  enough  accumulates,  the 
nundle  i.s  swept  off  with  the  hand-rake  in  the  for- 
mer hatid-rakc  macbine,  or  with  the  sclf-rakcr  in  those 
of  more  recent  eonstniction,  and  it  18  boimd  into  neat 
bundles  and  east  off  by  the  mac)^  itMlf  fiom  the 
aeli'-bioder.  The  hand-rake  reqoira  ene  nan  to  drive 
and  another  to  east  off  the  mvws;  the  self-raker  and 
self-binder  ntx'd  a  driver  oiily.  Good  self-binders,  as 
now  made,  are  of  ^'reat  value  on  larire  fanns,  the 
machinerj',  without  attendance,  doiuL'  tlx"  woik  of 
seven  men  in  the  matter  of  binding  alone  where  the 
seven-foot  cutter-l»ar  is  used. 

Sfff- -Binder*. — The  self-binders  first  introduced  into 
use  employed  wire  for  binding  the  bundlctt,  portions  of 
which  were  suoeeesively  reeled  off  from  the  large  coil 
or  spool  as  it  was  passed  around  the  bundle,  twuted 
touether,  and  cut  oft  with  the  autiiiunton  shears.  Btit 
si  rious  difficulties  nros<'  in  r(jiiM'i]ucn<-c  of  the  wire 
!m  .  iiiuinii  mi.ved  with  the  i-traw  which  cattle  ate,  and 
fragments  of  iron  were  found  in  the  grain  as  it  was 
ground  in  the  mill  The  first-mentioned  difficulty  wie 
removed  by  usioc  m  pair  ol'  ii]|genioiialy  made  ahean 
which  out  and  jerked  the  wire  band  mm  the  bundle 
the  moment  it  was  placed  before  the  thni.shint'-machine; 
tlic  latter  was  obviated  by  lining  with  magnets  the 
tulx-  through  which  the  wheat  passed  into  the  hopper 
for  grinding.  Thes*'  magnets  caught  and  held  eveiy 
fragment  of  iron,  and  thus  strained  the  wheat  of  iSL 
the  iron  imrticlefl.  The  importance  of  these  magnetic 
strainers  was  shown  by  the  miscellaneous  character  of 
the  iron  fiiigments  caijght  by  them,  oonsiatinf;  of  scalee 
from  84HK)p-8hovel8,  pieces  of  nails,  and  various  other 
fratrments;  in  one  esj.«e  twenty  five  [tici  cs  of  iron  were 
thus  picked  out  in  grinding  thirty  bushels  of  wheat. 
Mwh  of      dilBeiiltjr  n  now  pravented  hr  vntg  eoid 
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lartcod  of  wire  for  binding  the  sheaves,  a  pnustioe 
wliich  it  fenenJIriidopted  at  the  present  time.  Of  the 
miohiiies  u«ng  ooid,  all  acoompliih  the  mam  end  by 
tudtke  machinery ;  and  to  show  the  retder  the  ingenn- 

ity  whit  li  has  Imh-h  liroiipht  to  War  im  tliift  siitirlf  jiurt 
in  the  ttuit-tructioti  of  n'aj^K.TH,  \\v  (lUole  tlit'  Mil)f»tan(  L' 
of  a  (it-'N'riptiiiii  of  the  ]in.K'c>.s;  "Tnojimiii  wlien  cutis 
oirricU  un  on  an  1 1(  \  utur  on  the  luuchine.  and  when  dis- 
charged from  thi.-^  I  li  vatoritis  taken  by  two  arms  (driven 
bgr  orankc)  called  /xuktrt.  These  packers  gather  the 
atnw  into  handle,  which,  when  it  reaches  the  denied 
ate,  preeses  against  a  trigger  with aafii'  ° ' ' >  t  l'<  >roe  to  re- 
lease a  catch  and  throw 
the  tying  iiiipar.it ii.s  into 
frear.  TIjc  anus  troni 
Ixtth  side;!  at  nHca  close 
in  upon  the  bundle,  com- 
pressing it  tightly,  ao  that 
•t  the  moment  of  tgring 
there  v  little  if  eay  ten* 
sion  on  the  string.  All 
the  grain  i.s  cut  and  wived ; 
none  is  \vju*t<'<i,  ami  the 
butta  oi'  the  bundles  are 
faroo^t  evenly  together 

by  an  adjuster.  Bv  ad-  Fio.  32.— Knot  of  s«if-biudiug 
jiuting  a  screw  the  Tbind-  U»5ap»3r. 
er  can  be  set  to  bind  a  bundle  of  any  desired  siae.  The 
tension  can  be  altered  so  as  to  bind  as  tichtly  aa  ean  be 
wished.  Every  bundle  deliv*  ri  I  fr  an  tlu-  mat  bine  will 
be  of  the  size  set  by  the  upt  ratur,  and  all  will  l>e  bound 
equally  tieht." 

MnnnfiictuTer*  of  Moirfis  and  Reapen. — A  quarter 
of  a  century  ur  more  a;k'o  uiowem  end  Moners  began  to 
be  largely  demanded,  and  nuwy  commeneeo  their  manu- 
fhotnre,  mostly  on  %  email  or  moderate  eeale.  A  want 
of  Itui'..'  cxtHTicnce  caused  many  dofect.s  in  the  machines, 
new  (lithcultic."*  aras*;,  and  nukst  of  the;**'  .Muall  munufac- 
tiirers  irave  up  the  btii-iiicss.  A  li>t  \\a>  .  arelully  made 
out  two  or  three  vcars  ago,  bv  a  coiiipcieiit  iicrson,  of 
one  hundml  and  uturti/  of  tliesc  umnKt  e.s.slul  adven- 
tuem  in  different  parta  of  the  United  .States.  Great 
(Mil  and  long  ex|>erience  were  found  to  be  eeeentlal  in 
making  perfectly  working  and  durable  mowers  and 
reapers.  There  are  consequently  fewer  manufacturers 
at  uu'  prc««'nt  time,  a  ninnlHT  of  whom  construct  un- 
nmiUy  many  lliou^ands  each,  uae  the  best  machiner)' 
for  i>crforming  the  multifuMn»WOrfc,aild  anpbqr 
hundxede  of  workmen. 


hold.  In  the  mower  (ig.  33)  the  cuiter-b«r  folds 
srpuurdy  over  in  fioot  in  dmtng  fiom  one  field  lo 


Fig.  M. 

another  or  on  the  road,  as  shown  In  fijr.  34.  Hie 

reaper  ' fi.t.'.  M.'))  is  funii.-<lu>d  with  a  self  nikrr.  and  the 
ea.M-  with  whi<'h  it  opcniies  enablcji  the  dn\<  r  to  con- 
trol its  operation,  and  the  sire  of  the  .slieaf  may  be 
cither  regularly  fixed  or  Ih;  determined  ever,-  time  by  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  driver's  foot.  For  driving  OH 
the  road  the  pLitfium  ia  fiidded  np  compactly. 


Fio.  35.— Adrianoe  Reaper  at  work. 

I    Hie  making  of  sdf-rsking,  sdf-blndhiir  madiines  ia 

I  a  ver\'  extensive  imiustrj'  in  the  I  nifed  States.  One 
firm,  at  Auluini,  N.  Y..  empluvs  alHUil  14iHi  hands  in 

I  the  Im.-y  .■N<':i.<on  and  makes  Is.ihmi  machines  aiiinially ; 

I  another,  at  Uouaick  Falls,  M.  Y.,  makes  over  4(KUUU  a 
yeaj^-ooaating  mowen,  reapers,  end  bindei*.  fig.  96 


Fio.  33.— Adriaiicf  Buckeye  Mnwi  r  at  work. 

In  the  Buckeye  mower  and  reaper,  a  repre.s»  ntative 
of  the  most  popular  machines,  the  cuttcr-liur  Uing  for- 
ward of  the  orivinK-whoel,  as  with  nearly  all  other  gcKMl 
machines,  luid  before  the  driver's  seat,  he  has  a  full 
ynsm  <d  vrvf  putt;  hk  wmgbt  balanoee  that  on  the 


Fio.  36.— Osborni 's  .'Jelf-BimU'r  at  work. 

represents  an  Oabornc  self-binder  at  work  in  the  fieldt 
giving  the  general  appearance  of  the  machine. 
Fig.  37  repreMBto  the  Wood  aelf-buiding  reaper  al 


liOtMi*  moImi  and  then  to  ao  danger  <^  Ub  being  !  rest^  showing  tho  entting  edge  aadi  nel  «a  the  rii^ 
eaoght  ligr  tlie  kniveo  ihoald  he  acodeptafly  kie  hw )  and  the  adf-oindrng  aniintwi  on  tho  left.  Hm  tut' 
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Fio.  37.— Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Bindcr. 

raking  reaper,  with  its  revolving  rakes,  is  sliown  in  fig. 
3^,  and  Uic  mower  in  fig.  39. 


Fio.  38.— Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Raker. 

Wilbur's  Kureka  mower  is  miitc  unlike  all  the  others 
in  haviog  the  draught-pole  in  tnc  centre  of  the  machine, 


Fio.  39.— Walter  A.  Wood  Mower. 


the  cutting-bar  between  the  two  wheels  directly  follow- 
ing the  tfam.  One  of  the  horses  must  of  necessity 
walk  on  the  uncut  hay  or  grain.  This,  however,  is 
found  in  practice  to  be  of  little  detriment,  while  the  cut 
grass  or  grain  is  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  horses' 
feet  at  the  next  passing.  The  ne<'uliar  form  of  the 
machine  gives  it  some  aeciile<l  ativantages  in  liphtnc** 
of  draught,  steadiness  of  ruuuiug,  and  breadth  of 
Bwath. 

Ho;/- Trdden. — Tlie  use  of  hay-tedders  for  stirring 
op,  turning  over,  and  facilitating  the  drj'ing  of  ncwly- 
«nit  hay  is  of  comparatively  retont  introduction  into 
this  country.  They  have  been  long  known  in  England, 
ind  a  few  were  brought  to  this  cuunti>'  many  years  ago. 
But  thev  were  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  were  cast 
aside,    llie  mowing-machine  cuts  and  drops  the  hay 


in  a  parallel  mass,  to  which  the  sun  and  air  have  not 
ready  acceiis,  and  the  hay  is  slow  in  dn'ing.  The  ted- 
der towes  it  up  lightly,  leaving  its  fibres  croesed  in 
ever>'  direction  atid  in  a  condition  to  be  quicklv  and 
evenly  (lrie<l.  The  hay-teildcr  represented  by  lip.  40 
scatters  and  turns  the  grvcn  hay  with  great  rapidity, 
and  a  Ixiy  and  horse  with  one  of  these  machines  will 
go  over  two  or  three  acres  in  an  hour. 


Fi'i.  411— Ballard's  Hay -Tedder. 

The  use  of  the  te<Ider,  when  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  greatly  hastens  the  drj'ing  process,  and  at 
the  same  time  impn^ves  the  quality  of  the  hay  by  effect- 
ing a  more  equal  drying.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  cut 
his  crup  in  the  morning,  and  to  dry  it  rapidly  enough 
to  take  it  in  the  same  day,  and  often  to  secure  it  in  the 
face  of  approaching  storms. 


Fio.  41.— Original  Uorse-Kake. 

Hone-Rokat. — The  original  horse-rake  was  of  very 
simple  construction.  It  wa.M  made  of  a  piei-e  of  strong 
scantling  three  or  four  inches  sriuare,  ta|>ering  slightly 
towanls  the  ends,  so  as  to  pive  the  greatest  strength  at 
the  middle.  It  had  about  hfteen  teeth,  set  horizontally. 
BO  as  to  run  flat  on  the  gn)und,  with  a  slipht  turn  upward 
at  the  ends  to  prevent  their  running  into  the  ground 
(fig.  41).  These  teeth  were  aliout  '2:1  inches  long  and 
1  inch  by  \\  inches  at  their  insertion,  tapering  toward 
the  end.  ^\"heu  this  rake  was  a^-d,  the  teeth  moved 
forward  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  under  the 
hay.  It  was  held  by  handles,  by  which  it  was  kept 
steady  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  rake  and  tipping 
it  forward  tor  emptying  its  load.  It  was  lifted  by  the 
handles,  and  the  teeth  set  it  anew  for  another  load. 
The  horse  hto|)pcd  for  two  or  three  seconds  to  dis- 

I  charge  each  Inad.  To  give  it  a  steady  motion,  and  to 
pn-vcnt  the  teeth  from  <lipging  into  the  ground,  the 

I  drauKht-riipcs  whii  h  sem<l  as  traces  to  the  hor**-  were 
attache<l  to  a  t(Kith  at  (nich  end  seven  or  eight  inches 
long.    The  only  skill  rw|uire<l  was  to  keep  the  teeth 

I  under  the  hay  and  above  the  ground.  As  with  all 
horse-rakcs.  each  load  of  hay  was  dits-hargcd  opjKjsite 
the  one  at  the  ^)revious  pa.ssing.  so  as  to  make  c<intinu- 
ous  win<ln>ws.  This  sinqtle  original  rake  would  |>erfonn 
aliout  twu-thinJi!  as  much  W(»rk  in  a  given  time  as  the 
later  rcvolnng  nikc  or  the  present  uted-tooth  rake, 

!  m<)re  labor  being  rtMiuired  for  ufting  it  at  each  windrow, 
and  it  has  pa.ssed  entirely  out  of  use.  Vet  on  accoimt 
of  its  simjuicity  and  cheapness,  costing  not  more  than 
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or  $3,  it  iroold  douVdoM  itin  be  uefbl  €0  Twynii^ 


Fio.  t^.—Hcvolviug  Horse-Rake. 


Thf  Rrvohiiif/  R(tke  (fig.  42)  was  next  generally 
ailonteU,  possessing  the  greut  advantage  of  being  un- 
lottaed  without  lifiuig  the  rake  or  stopping  the  hone. 
It  had  a  donMe  seriea  of  teeth,  pointing  each  way,  and 
by  a  slii'lit  motion  of  the  liamllf  the  ojicnitor  c  nu.sed  it 
to  uiaki'  a  scini-n'volufiun  at  carh  windrow.  (ii.«  liarKiii,ir 
the  loail  and  hrinL'ini;  tli*'  opjxisite  ttn-th  into  work. 

An  impnjvcincnt,  tor  the  ease  of  the  driver,  was 
made  by  attaching  a  aidky,  on  whi(^  be  was  furnished 
wkb  ft  aeM.  enabling  him  to  do  man  woik  with  leas 
fH&WOK.  The  dranght'polee  were  attacbed  to  (be  axle 
of  till?  svilky,  and  I  he  nike  was  tipped  at  eaeh  wind- 
row by  a  touch  of  the  lever,  which  ixtended  near  the 
driver's  hand,  in  place  of  the  haiidlcH 

Strel-tooth  BoKes. — All  the  preceding  rakes  have 
been  supeiBededb^  the  lighter  and  more  effeetive  ateel- 
tooth  rakes  now  in  universal  use.  There  are  many 
manufactured,  but  all  arc  made  with  the  same  leading 
charactiTi>tii-  of  cnncd  steel  teeth  tn  hold  the  acciirau- 
latinir  hay,  the  nike  running.'  U'twet  n  two  wheels,  with 
the  ariver'fl  seat  between.  Esieh  has  its  i>ecuUar  device 
b^  which  the  teeth  are  raised  for  dropping  the  hay. 
Some,  of  more  complex  constrnctioD,  opemlewitb  more 
ease  than  others  of  simpler  fonn  and  cheaper  eoutroc- 
tion,  but  all  answer  a  good  purpose. 


Fio.  4.'!.— Hay-Sweep. 

The  N'"*-./*  wa.M  the  invention  of  the  late  Wil 
liain  R.  Smitli  lunn  than  forty  years  ai^io,  who  resided 
then  near  Kochcster,  N.  Y.  An  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  tbat  tune  in  the  Gennee  FaTrmer^  and  another 
twenty  jfean  ago,  with  illuetxatioBB,  in  the  Regkkr  <^ 
Rurtu  Affnmt.  Altboofh  an  important  1aboiH»Ter.  it 
has  nut  beeonii'  L'i  i;i  n»lly  or  widely  iiitriHlm-rd,  jirobably 
l>ecausc  not  pati  iiml  nu  one  wa.>  ^pe(■l;llly  interested 
in  its  iiitrodiii  tilin  ;  at  the  snne  time,  it  is  easily  made 
by  anj  cariK'nler.  It  is  e-v«cntially  a  lar^-'e.  stout,  coarse 
rake,  with  teeth  j.ruji.  tm^:  U.tli  ways  i  fig.  4.3).  An 
upright  frame  divides  the  space  between  the  teeth,  and 
to  each  end  of  tbie  fVame  a  small  jrate  is  hnng  on  hingee, 
and  to  these  irate.H  the  horsi  s  are  attaidied.  A  Vniv  rides 
cacli  lioi-ye,  the  two  walkiukr  at  •Npial  disfane*'."  side  by 
side,  'i'he  two  lutrx's  jia.ss  alon.ir  on  eueh  side  of  (he 
windrow,  gatherinir  u])  tlie  hay  between  the  tw<t  gates. 
With  500  or  tVKJ  pounds  accumulated,  they  draw  this 
bay  to  tbe^stacfc,  where  it  is  unloaded  by  the  very  sim- 
ple operation  of  the  two  hnntes  turning  right  abont, 
Swingmg  the  ^'ate.s  amund  with  them,  and  at  once  pull- 
ing the  sweep  out  from  under  the  hay,  and  thus  bring- 


ing the  opposite  teeth  into  play  for  the  next  load.  Hie 

following  are  nearly  the  dunensions  for  the  different 
parts  of  this  imi)lement  :  The  main  tind«  r  is  '>  inches 
square,  of  verj'  strung  wood.  A  s<  n  w  inih  i.s  j.laeed 
through  each  end  to  jirevent  splitting,  and  at  other 
]>laces  where  apparently  re<iuired.  The  teeth  are  aboofe 
2u  inches  apart,  and  may  be  round  and  inaeited  iaio 
2-inch  auger-holei>,  i >r  square  in  2-iiich  mortieeiL  Ibeee 
teeth  are  aKiut  ii  feet  lonu.  i)n>jeetini:  nearly  3  feet 
each  way,  suid  they  should  Ih;  properly  sharpened  at 


Fso.  44^Ba3r'8wceP  in 

the  end.  so  as  to  point  slightly  upward.  The  standafda 
which  form  the  frame  between  tbe  two  portions  miy 

l>c  abont  2}  feet  high.   The  gates  have  tbe  bottom 

timbers  shapid  atid  tunu'd  unward  like  runners,  raising 
the  head  a  lew  inches  Irom  ttie  gn)und.  Boys  an'  l>et- 
ter  than  men  for  riding  the  horses,  as  their  weiLht  is 
less  and  the  horses  work  better  with  a  light  load.  Fig. 
44  shows  the  ajipearancc  of  the  sweep  when  at  worL 

Fmtst's  Hay- Loader  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  a  hay- 
wagon,  and  drawn  by  the  same  team  which  draws  the 
load.  The  wa^^^on  is  driven  astride  the  windrow,  and  the 
revolving  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  loader  carries 
the  hay  upward  on  a  steep  inclined  endless-chain  plat- 
form furnished  with  spikes  on  its  face,  and  dni)is  it  on 
the  load,  where  one  man  is  required  to  place  it  in  posi- 
tion. With  a  boy  to  drive,  two  men  on  the  wagon 
have  loadt'd  a  ton  in  five  minutes,  hut  this  was  not  or- 
dinary Work.  If  the  <  roji  is  ver>'  heavy,  the  loader  may 
be  used  without  previoiu^ly  raking  into  windrows.  It  is 
useful  for  pitching  barley  or  any  imbound  grain.  It 
will  not,  however,  wwk  well  except  on  amowi  mead* 
ows  ;  small  stone-neape  are  apt  to  be  canied  up  witb 
the  hay. 

Hay-Fnrlat  and  Jlin/  Cnr- 
nVr*. — The  laborious  mode 
of  elevating  hay  to  its  i)lace 
of  deposit  m  the  bam  or  on 
the  stack  has  given  |daoe  to 


Frae.  4S|  46.— Havpoon 
Hay-Fork. 


Flo.  47— .Original  H( 
Fork. 


the  horse-foric  and  earner,  by  which  tbe  work  is  done 

with  horse-power.  \  two-horse  wagon  with  a  ton  of 
hay  is  thus  unloaded  in  five  minutes,  instead  of  the 
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h»lf-hour  formeriy  x«qimed  when  the  nnbMdmg  wm 

d'luc  hv  liand. 

Th  ere  are  various  fonnsof  tlio  hiu>o-f(irk.    The  sim- 
plest is  the  barpKX>n  fork,  consisting  mainly  of  a  single 
iron  bar  (fig.  45),  irhich  in  operating  is  plunged  into 
the  hay,  wlu-n  Viy  a  simple  niovomcnt  the  spun  (shown 
in  fitf.  4r>)  aro  njK-nt'd  ami  thrown  out.  and  on  with- 
dr.wviiiL'  it  l.y  the  ti.n'c  i)t' the  rope  to  which  it  is  at- 
uched  it  brings  away  UfO  ur  2U0  pounds  of  the  hay 
into  which  it  omb  beeo  thrust,  the  hone  attached  to 
the  lope  drKwing  it  Qinvwd  tutil  deposited  aa  desired. 
Another  fbrm  is  that  of  a  large  pitchfork,  similar  to 
the  one  sliown  in  flir.  47,  whic  Ii  n  i  itM  iits  one  of  the 
first  iise«l  in  this  country'.    It  was  ili's<  rilttHl  in  the  Al- 
Uinu  Cuhh  nUrr  in  184«  by  P.  P.  1V<  khain  of  Brad- 
ford CO.,  Pa.,  where  it  was  first  used.    Jt  consisted 
of  a  head  made  of  strong  wood,  28  inches  long  and  2\ 
i:n-hf^  s.mart>  ;  the  handle  waw  5^  feet  lomr,  mortised 
into  thf  nt  a.l.  with  hand  luxip  ov«t  the  head  and  cx- 
terulinfi  \\\\  the  handle.  The  pronf.'s  wereot'piKid  Meel, 
half  an  incdi  wido  at  the  head.  20  inches  lon^.  and  8 
inches  apart.  The  rope  extended  over  a  tackle-block 
at  the  rafter,  then  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  doorpo!<t, 
passing  under  another  tackle-block,  and  to  the  outer 
nde  of  the  bam  to  the  hor.-*e.    Tlu-  .«inall  rojic  at  the 
end  of  the  handle,  held  hy  the  ojienitor.  kept  the  fork 
level  a.s  its  load  weut  up,  when  it  wa.s  slackened,  tilting 
the  fork  and  diachaiging  the  load.  The  hone  was  then 
hedced  np  for  another  load.  Tt  was  an  important  ad* 
Witage  that  the  man  on  the  load,  heinp  relieved  from 
the  severe  labor  of  pitching,  was  fresh  and  \ngorous  tor 
dirowing  oo  another  loed  in  the  fidd. 


wider  ha\>  flir  storinL'  the  hay.  With  fhi.K  (■(iiiiri\ am  c 
a  man  on  the  load  uf  hay,  with  a  bo^'  to  drive  the  hor»e, 
can  unload  a  ton  of  haiy  in  five  minutes.  The  carrier 
may  be  phu»d  outside  the  bam  if  desired,  and  it  is 
also  nsod  to  gieat  advantage  in  building  large  stacks  hg 
means  of  the  modification  liereafter  dMcribed. 


Fio.  49.— ChappUng  Baj^Ftek  and  BaUwaj  Haj'OiNiTejn'. 

Fig.  49  represents  the  Weeks  npparatu.s,  made  up  of 
four  dintinct  machines  combinea — namely,  the  Kay- 
mond  grappling  fork,  the  Pbwell  elevating  car.  the 
attaching  grapples,  and  the  post-pulley.  The  fork  is 
made  of  spring  steel,  o)>cning  from  the  top.  and  there 
i.H  no  danger  of  the  workmen  1h  iiiL'  in;med  )>y  heim; 
caught  on  the  prongs.  When  ojk  ii  the  jioints  are  4 
feet  8  inches  apart;  the|^  dose  and  hold  the  load  by 
their  weight  The  MnwntuB  will  efevate  all  kinds  of 
hay  or  straw  ;  a  Ibrknu  is  abont  400  ponwla  The  our 
c<)nne<-te<i  with  the  carrier  runs  on  two  railf  of  wood  f) 
inches  apart,  hung  clow  to  the  )>eak  of  the  ham.  which 
ifivesj  it  a  8tea<ly  an<l  safe  movement.  Fig.  fjO  shows 
how  the  bam  is  filled  th>m  the  outside,  by  which  it  ia 
as  eanly  perfonned  ts  fifom  the  imnde. 


Fio.  4S.— Sajmond's  OtappUnf  Hay-Fwk. 

Since  tliat  day  great  improvements  have  l>ecn  n)ade 
in  the  hone-iiwk.  The  length  of  the  handle  made  it 
diSeoIt  to  ose  this  Ihric  nnder  low  rqoHi  or  through 
narrow  doom  W  windows,  hut  the  varinii«  fomiH  now 
pven  to  it  obviate  the  diflicultv.  The  liarjHHin  fork, 
alrea'ly  des-rilx-'l,  itvenunie.<  the  ditliiuhy.  Imi  it  is 
fitted  only  for  hay  which  has  long  fibre  and  will  hang 
wdl  together.  ¥at  short  or  light  hay,  or  for  bariey 
atiaw.  the  double  nr  gmp[>liiig  fork  is  necessary.  One 
ft»rm  is  shown  in  fie.  4S,  ntn.sistingof  two  three-pronge<l 
fork-  i-omieeted  with  eaeh  uther  by  a  hiiiL'c.  It  is  se- 
cured  in  its  position  at  two  points,  shown  with  the  ibrkH 
opened.  It  b  raised  or  lowered  with  the  double  ropes 
paaniV  over  the  two  fixed  pnlleiys  and  the  pulley  on 
the  elerator.  by  whieh  ananjgenMnt  the  horse  moves 
twir.-  as  far  as  the  load  isnned,  ^OS  lif'tin!::  twice  a.s 
manv  jmunds  as  he  could  over  a  single  tixcd  pulley. 

liny- Carrier*. — Hay- carriers  are  connected  with 
horse-forks,  .so  that  the  fork-load,  when  it  reaches  the 
desired  height,  begins  to  ran  horizontally  by  the  con- 
tinne<l  traction  <>f  the  hoT>ic.  and  is  drop]>ed  at  any  de- 
sired sjHtt.  Thi.H  imrizontid  mi)tion.  if  on  ii  sin^'le  track, 
is  obtained  by  a  wheel  nr  iiulley  lunniiig  on  llie  tnu  k 
under  the  rafters  of  the  baru,  made  of  an  iron  hm] 
about  five-eighths  of  an  ineh  indtaneter,  properly  sup- 
ponetl.  The  hay-carrier  savea  the  severe  Ubor  of 
pitching  the  hay  to  the  hack  of  the  now  by  hand, 
and  girea  also  vm  important  advantage  of  allowing 


The  jNMf<fNtn!qf  is  a  eontrivance  by  whicli  tlie  horso 
has  to  travel  but  once  over  the  ground  ibr  eaeh  foritfnl, 
and  is  wived  fn»Mi  backing  or  returning  emi)ty.  The 
[Mist,  with  its  jiidley  and  castiiiL'-ofl  )»hite.  is  jtlaeed 
half  the  distance  from  the  starting-iKiint  from  which 
the  horse  must  tmvd  to  the  extreme  place  of  discharge. 

The  Qttadvmff^  profple  will  gm^p  a  timber  from  two 
to  nine  indies  with  one  change  of  i)in.  and  with  it  pul- 
leys may  Iw  put  up  without  climbing,  and  i|uickly 
changetl  when  dcsin.'il.  It  will  sustain  over  a  tun. 
Fig.  51  shows  the  method  of  usinu'  tlie  tnr  k  in  stack- 
ing by  employing  stacking-irons  with  roj>e,H,  pulleys, 
and  grapples.  Three  long  pole,«  may  W  connected  to- 
gether at  the  top  on  eaeh  side  of  the  stuck,  and  they 
are  kept  fmm  being  drawn  towanls  cn<  h  other  with  the 
heavy  loads  by  lashinv  the  lnwer  iii'l  oi'  eaeli  outer 
pole  to  a  strotiju:  stake  i.as  shown  in  the  cut )  driven  into 
the  ground  obliquely  by  first  making  a  hole  with  a  crow- 
bar. It  is  well  to  place  the  two  pole-tripods  fiu*  enough 
from  each  other  to  give  room  for  the  atack  or  riek  wm 
to  aOow  the  wagon  to  pass  witiun  than.  The  elevator 
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Fig.  .'1.— Stacking  Huy. 

first  lit't^  its  load  i'ruiii  the  wapn  (ur  grouod),  ind  then 
carries  it  a]on^  the  n)i>i>  till  tM  man  on  the  load  dlOpB 
it  hy  a  jerk  of  the  wrd.  ' 

^\g.  62  represents  the  Cliurch  hay-carrier.  T\m 
has  four  wheels  with  a  broad  tread  running  on  a  track 
raapended  fnm  the  nfteret  of  the  ham.  by  means  of 
whu  h  tho  fork  with  its  lotnl  nf  liay  is  <ira\m  upward 
to  tlic  liisrhest  point  iu  tlie  building,  ;uid  then  carried 
over  to  the  phoe  to  be  deposited,  clearing  the  beams 
and  ties. 


Fio.  Bfti— Obwcb''s  Haj'Owfler. 

Jntprovf/ii'-iits  {j)  Ifini-nuihiiifj. — Bofiro  tho  use  of 
machuiory,  the  c'Of?t  of  making  hay  I'ut  with  the  s  ytlie, 
raked  with  tlic  hand  rake.  ainJ  pitclied  and  unloaded  hy 
hand,  was  reckoned  etiual  to  half  the  value  of  tlic  hay ; 
and  it  was  not  uiooinnianfor  farmers  to  let  the  making 
of  hay  to  laborers  on  shaiea,  each  taiung  balil  If  hay 
was  worth  $10  a  ton,  it  was  reckoned  worth  $5  ft  ton  to 
cut,  dry,  and  draw  it  in,  taking  all  the  risk  of  diowers 
of  rain.  It  is  not  likely  that  nu  n  cnnld  nowlw  found 
who  wduld  do  the  re'|uin  d  wnik  wiih  tlic  ntd  tool.s  at 
that  rutu,  while  with  modem  luiu  hiner}'  it  is  easily  pcr- 
fbnned  for  leas  than  $1  a  ton.  This  machinery  consiHtM 
of  the  mowing-madiiDe,theha:f-tedder,  the  hurw-rake, 
the  hay-sweep  for  short  drawinp,  the  hay-loader  for 
lifting  the  hay  from  the  inuind  to  the  wapon  for  longer 
conveyance,  and  the  liorv»;-tork  and  the  hay -carrier. 

Tlie  drawback  to  all  the  advantages  in  saving  labor 
pained  by  these  machines  is  their  cost.  A  good  mow- 
ing-machine may  be  had  for  $75  or  $80;  the  hay-ted- 
der for  about  the  same;  horse-rakes  are  sold  at $30; 
the  price  for  horw-forks  and  hay-carriers  is  compara- 
tively small,  while  the  fixtures  for  sujiporting  thcni 
var>'  with  cin^umstanccs  ;  the  hay-loader  in  altout  $75. 
The  hay- sweep  may  be  constructed  by  a  good  carpen- 
ter in  two  daj-s.  The  whole  cost  of  modern  oajr- 
mnking  apparatus  may  therefore  he  placed  at  about 
$:5<NK  This  apparatus  would  douhtlei*«  save  $100  an- 
nually on  a  meadow  of  twenty  acres  yielding  two  ton.s 
to  the  ai  re.  vafviiiL'  lar-k  ly  with  eircunistance.s,  as  eom- 
pare<i  with  the  old  modes.  On  small  liirms  the  mow- 
ing-machine and  horsc-rake  would  be  indispeuable ; 
the  others  would  not  be  so  necessaiy. 

Hie  fidlowing  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
in.'  haSt  as  pratitised  by  mo<lem  ai>pliane«'8 :  Tlie 
farmer,  uring  his  own  team  and  mailune,  would  Ix' 
able  to  run  a  niowinit-machinc  for  $4  a  day,  euttiim 
eitrht  aercs  nf  smooth  meadow.    The  hay-tedder,  re- 

aww.wj.  hut  little  rcjtair,  and  one  horse  with  a  boy  to 
rive  it,  oottld  be  afforded  for  $2  a  day,  and  half 
a  dav's  woric  would  thoroughly  stir  and  turn  the  hay 
of  tne  eight  acres  two  or  three  times.  f!ic  (xpensc 
being  $1.   The  hay-rake,  with  one  horse  and  a  man  to 


work  it,  would  gather  the  hay  three  times  ai>  fa.st  as  the 
mowing-macI\ine  would  cut,  and  would  rake  the  eight 
acres  in  three  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $1.   The  whole  ex- 

pen.se  of  cutting  the  eight  ai  re*  or  .-iM.  i  i.  tiin.>;  of  hay, 
and  placing  it  dried  in  the  windrow,  would  tiierefore  be 
?!fi,  or  ;57  cents  a  ton.  In  rainy  weather  tliis  expense 
mi^ht  be  increased;  hut  if  the  tedder  is  used,  liicili* 
tating  rapid  drjing,  there  would  be  little  danger  with 
a  fair  amount  of  foresight.  The  cost  of  drawing  to  the 
stack  or  into  the  barn  may  be  estimated  as  Ibllows : 
It'  drawn  to  the  stack  with  the  hay-hweeji.  twti  lK)ys 
wiiulil  he  required  to  ride  and  work  it,  one  Loy  to  ride 
or  ilrive  the  iiorsc  which  works  the  hay-fork,  one  man 
to  use  the  fork,  and  two  men  on  the  stack  to  take  care 
of  the  hay  ana  place  it  in  position.  Tlie  whole  ibroe 
would  he  tliree  hur^e-j,  three  iNjys,  and  three  men,  and 
they  would  .■^laek  (he  .'iixteen  ton.>.  in  half  a  diiy.  The 
expennc  and  whl'i  s  wuuM  nut  Ik-  more  than  a  day. 
or  $4  fur  drawing  and  Ktaeking  the  sixteen  toiu».  Add- 
ing this  sum  to  the  $6  for  cutting  and  ruking  the  bay, 
the  entire  cost  would  be  62^  cents  a  ton.  This  expense 
would  be  slightly  increased  in  drawing  to  the  oani, 
making  the  wlmle  alwiut  "f)  cent."  a  ton.  A  nurxuh 
road  and  nassiL'e  to  the  iiani-floor  wouKl  admit 
the  us<'  of  the  hay-.sweep.  which  wnuM  aii.swer  Well  if 
the  distance  were  not  over  a  fourth  oi  a  mile.  For 
louk'tT  distances  and  for  loading  the  hay  on  a  wagoa 
a  iiuy- loader  would  save  much  labor  without  mate- 
rially increasing  the  preceding  estimate.  Allowing 
the  hay  to  U'coim-  fNoaked  with  rain  would  of  course 
inert!a»e  the  cxjK'n&e  and  diminish  the  value  of  the 
hay.  Fanners  will  vary  these  estiniatts  aeconlini:  to 
the  weight  of  their  crops,  the  facilities  they  jhks.scss, 
and  the  skill  with  whidi  they  c<jnduet  the  work. 

Lawn-Motcen. — Since  the  wide  introduction  of  hand 
lawn-mowers  ntanir  country  homes  have  becnme  greatly 
improved  in  the  rH'auty  of  the  lawns  whii  h  siimmna 
them.  Tliesc  eftieient  little  machines  will  not  only 
work  with  four  or  five  times  the  rapidity  of  the  former 
lawu-ecythe,  hut  also  do  the  work  more  |K'rfcctly.  with- 
out the  required  skill,  and  with  greater  ea.se  to  the 
operator.  Although  quite  different  in  the^foim  o£  the 
cutting  part  from  Uie  nrfm  mowing-machine,  the  cat- 
ting is  performed  on  a  prineiide  vi  r,'  similar— namely, 
that  of  the  shears.  In  the  lart'e  iiHJwinu-ninf  hine  the 
vibrating  knives  jierfonn  the  shearim;  openition  with 
the  fingers  thnmgh  which  they  play ;  in  the  lawn- 
mower  the  revolving  cutting  edge  becomes  a  i>air  of 
shears  with  the  fixed  blade  against  which  it  glides  in 
its  operation.  The  hand-mowers  are  made  to  cut  from 
1 1  Mo  IS  inehe.H  wide;  the  larger  ones,  drawn  by  a  horse, 
for  parks  and  large  open  ground.s,  cut  from  2J  to  3  feet 
wide.  3Iost  of  the  Americiui  lawn-mowers  allow  the 
iirass  to  fall  on  the  ground  as  it  is  cut,  and,  ^fflt«mg 
between  the  short  blades  of  gniKS.  it  serves  88  a  mulch- 
ing. Mo.st  of  the  Knglish  machines  have  a  pocket 
or  reservoir  for  retaining  the  grass  and  earrjing  it  off 
fnun  the  ground. 

Uay-I're»mt. — Where  hay  is  bought  and  sold,  jmck- 
ing  it  into  solid  Iwdes  is  a  process  aflbnling  unu  h  wn- 
venience.  'Ilie  p»riictuid  horizontal  pretw,  driven  hy 
horse- nrsteani-|M>wer,  operates  continuously,  andfbrme 
succcs.sive  hales  as  fast  as  the  hay  is  thrown  in.  (  hw  ntan 
is  re>|uired  t>>  jiitch  the  hav,  and  amither  In  1  ml  and 
store  the  hales,  or.  wlun  the  press  is  run  mi'idly.  a 
boy  ia  nooesean*  in  addition  to  assist  with  the  bales. 
Hay  thus  pamced  has  three  advantages  in  stowing 
away:  it  economises  room,  it  oontributee  to  neatness 
and  deanKness,  and  it  is  safer  against  6re.  With  tibe 
perpetual  press  the  hales  may  be  made  of  any  desired 
Icnuth  jiiid  size,  hut  tho.se  weighing  aliout  l<Ht  jH)iiuds 
are  usually  found  must  <  <'ii\ <  nii-nt.  The-  1  ales  are  in 
foldtMl  sections,  and  a  single  .section  m.av  Ik?  taken  off 
and  fed  at  a  time.  The  most  rapid-working  machines 
give^firom  twelve  to  twenty  strokes  of  the  traverser  in 
a  minute.  About  fifteen  tons  of  baled  hay  may  be 
stored  in  a  cniin-car  for  conveyance,  llay-orcsses 
sold  at  prices  vai>-iug  from        to  $500  eacli. 
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(5.)  lltra^htng  and  Separatiiig  Machinay.  ' 
Before  the  iiivciitiun  ot'tliu  tlinuhiiig-machinc,  graiii 
aepanitcd  iroiu  the  straw  by  the  hand-fl«il  and  by 
tb«  tread  of  hocsea.   Theae  modaa  have  now  neariy 
PMBed  away,  and  the  work  is  done  wHli  maobineiy. 

VHth  the  liaii'.l  fl:iil  7  i*u-li.  ,<{'  wlicat.  IS  l.usliels  iif 
oats,  15  bu&huhi  ot  barUrv.  >  bu.><liLli<  of  rytu  or  -i^  Idij.lu  ls 
of  biu^wheat,  made  a  full  ilay'8  wurk  fur  oiu-  innii  tu 
tkcMh  and  dean.  A  laiger  aiuuuut  would  of  coun>e 
be  wparated  ftotn  the  ttraw  if  the  work  were  confined 
to  thrxshintr  •in!  , .  A  l"">'1  twn  lioix:  thrashing-ma- 
chine  aii'l  M  icmUdr.  dnvt  ii  hy  a  tn  ad  jMiwer,  would 
thni-sli  ami  oU-:ui  l>u-li<  U  i<\  win  at.  nf  uat.-^. 

200.  of  barley,  1 70  of  rye,  aud  of  buckwheat.  Sotuu 
phes  the  estimate  rather  higher.   A  ten-horse  steani- 

I  ii.'iic'  will  flirasli  six  times  as  miU'li 

Tticrc  ap-  tlii  vo  iii'-'ios  in  (('Hiiiii'ii  ilm- fur  ap|.l.\  in.' 
I>i)wertu(lri\  L' t  lir;i.sliiii!;-uj:u-hiiu>  -tn  ail         i>.  k  \  i  r- 
powers,  uiiil   steam-tiQgLnes.    Thv  treud-iKiwors^  iitc 
wnJly  adapt «m1  to  two  bones;  three  are  sometinif  s 
emjdoyed.    Thoy  pof^sesa  tome  peeuliar  advantaKi'>< 
orer  lever-  or  swi  «']i  jHtwers  in  the  horses  working  in  a 
.stmifjla  lino  in-it  ail  nf  ccm-taiitly  turiiinjr  in  a  rin  li'. 
and  iu  the  small  bpace  wliii  li  tlu-y  iK-<  iipy.  They 
Msity  conveyed  from  one  place  to  anotht-r.  ami  may  Ix' 
nbeed  on  the  b«ni>flDor  where  the  thrashing  ih  ik  i- 
ibrmed.   Th^  are  extensively  mannfactored,  and 
Lnrtly  used  tiirua|rhout  tin'  cnunlry  on  farms  of  >no<l 
emto  extent,  ixv^uiring  little  prepanition  to  run  tlicm 
and  few  men  to  attend.    They  may  Ix;  used  for  other 
piiyowy  than  thraahtngi       sawing  wlhkI,  e\ittiiiL' 

Slnnf,  giimliug  {bed,  etc.    The  power  which  theso  ma 
oliitu'S  possess  may  be  ascertained]  liy  tin-  lullnwiiiL'  pn>- 
cesi    Tlie  amount  of  friction  is  (i.  it  nnin.  il  \>y  first 
pbcini:  a  horee  on  the  platform  wh t  it  l<  vel.  aii«i  tln  ii 
cradually  raising  ouf  end  until  the  weight  of  the  horw- 
will  ju^t  give  it  motion.   The  difference  between  the 
iaobnation  and  a  level  will  indicate  with  precision  the 
aauant  of  friction  ;  if  for  instance,  the  platforin  l>e 
llivat'  il  (.ii.  -tWfiitietli  ii.-  1<  iiL'tli,  the  frii  tiun  will  lie  '< 
one-twentieth  the  weight  of  the  htyrsi-  ami  tlie  platfurm 
Next,  to  dctermiM  the  power:  When  the  en<l  is  still 
farther  raised,  ummsiiih  the  difference  between  the  in- 
creased elevation  and  tiie  leoitth  of  the  nlatfnnn.   If  ^ 
f'.rt- xanijle.  tlie  raii»cd  height  is  one-eiirhfn  of  it*«leiii:tli.  ! 
and  the  nurse  weit;h8  S(H)  ponndH,  then  the  power  he  ; 
exerta  in  walkinL'  on  this  rollim?  platform  will  be 
poonds,  or  one  >    '  'i      li'-  weight. 


they  arc  less  effective  for  an  equal  number  of  horMS, 
ami  in  working  the  horses  require  a  driver.  They  arc 
mostly  emiiluyed  where  eight  or  ten  hoixg  are  urM  'l  on 
the  larger  machines.    Steam-power  is  ilie  n)o>t  i  tlect- 


Fra.  S3.— Tlii-^  ri  pn-senta  the  horse-power  with  gnftrd-nil 
iinif  two  truck-wheels  removed,  showing  level  tread  and 
imprf>ved  plan  of  gearing  in  both  top  and  bottom  of 
track. 

Fi^  53  repiesenta  a  two-hone  tread-power,  the  upper 
portion  behif  the  pen  in  which  the  horses  work,  and 

the  moving  or  rolling  platform  on  wlilch  tiny  tread 
is  80  con»lructe<l  by  a  succession  of  steps  that  their  feet 
always  Ijcar  on  a  level  surface,  instead  of  on  the  eoni- 
mon  inclined  surface.  Fig.  54  is  a  section  showing  the 
gearing  by  which  the  power  is  imparted  to  the  thrasher 
and  motion  to  the  wheels  supnorting  the  platform. 
The  cost  uf  the  two-horse  tread-powers  is  about  $150. 
Lavev*  or  sweep-powen  are  mtioh  leas  expensive,  while 


Fig.  54. 

ive,  as  it  iroKkswith  unifom  ateadine«and  never  tiie& 
Engines  with  ten  or  twehre  hone-power  will  dirsdi  800 

or  IKK)  bushels  of  wheat  ur  1600  bu^!hel.'•'  of  oal.s  in  a 
single  day.  In  one  instance  a  fann  steam-engine 
thnu^es  650  bushels  of  wheat  in  less  than  six  hours. 
Eight  or  ten  horses,  working  unsteadily  and  becoming 
fatigued,  will  accompliHh  little  more  than  half  as  mnch 
as  a  nominally  equal  steam  jiowcr. 

Thrathiii;/-Mii<  liii"  — '1  lie  fii>t  i  In  ashing  inarliii u  s. 
introducoil  mon>  than  half  a  ii-ntury  at-o.  (iiii-i>ied 
simplvof  a  spiked  cylinder  running  in  a  spiked  concave 
bed,  oriren  with  preat  velocity  by  a  lever  horse-power. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  feeding  the  tuaclune  or 
for  clearing  away  and  wparating  the  straw,  chaff,  and 
grain;  and  fur  an  eiuht-liorse  mailiim  at  least  twelve 
men  were  required  while  it  was  running,  in  raking  the 
straw  from  the  grain  and  in  storing  the  straw  and  enijr. 
This  work  is  now  all  done  with  machinery,  the  straw 
being  taken  away  and  deposited  by  the  straw-carrier  on 
the  >tai'k  or  mow  without  the  la]'i>r  i.f  liaiid  i-i^rliiiiL'. 

The  thrashers  now  made  in  this  country  «niploy  two 
modes  for  separating  the  stntw  from  the  grain.  The 
PiitB  machinei  for  examnle,  em^ploys  what  may  be  term- 
edthe  '^eodlesBaprons,  and  with  various  improvements 
these  hwe  been  extensively  us<  (l.  When  m't  <lr!ven 
too  rapidly,  they  answer  an  exeelli  nt  jiurpose  and  make 
dean  WorK.  Another  form  is  termed  tlie  "  vibrator." 
which  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  inelined  fingers,  the 
rapid  shaking  motion  uf  whieh  to.sK's  up  the  straw  and 
shakes  otit  the  gniin,  whieh  falls  thrungn  the  Plat-work 
on  the  s«'rcen  IhIow.  The  fingers  nu'rely  rxbc  and  fall, 
and  their  motion  sinds  the  straw  onward.  'I"he  Far- 
quar  maehine  has  a  vibrator  of  ribbed  sheet  irnii  with 
prujcctiuns  and  open  spaces,  the  agitation  shakini.  the 
gnun  from  the  straw. ^  A  measuring-hopper  shows  the 
quantity  of  grain  which  pssses  through  the  machine. 
Nichols,  Sheimrd  ("o.  make  their  thrashinc-maehines 
with  teeth  so  arranged  that  the  feed  of  the  uioehine 
can  be  increased  at  pleasure  by  causing  it  to  take  the 
unthraahed  grain  faster,  or  the  feed  can  be  diminished 
•ad  dofinng  merented  when  the  condition  of  the  straw 
requires  it.  The  oonnu  e  I'orf  ifins  are  in  three  ni<'\  ;d-le 
IMirts.  two  containing  te«>tli  and  the  third  blank.  ^^  hen 
the  blank  se<  tion  is  jdaeed  in  front  the  feed  is  increased  ; 
when  placed  between  the  two  which  have  teeth,  the 
supply  is  diminished,  and  dean  thrashing  effected 
when  the  straw  happens  to  be  wet  or  in  bad  condition. 

The  Wheeler  &  Meliek  Co.'s  fhni.shing-machine  for 
rj'c  earries  the  straw  tliruiivli  tinl'mkiii  lor  l>inding  in 
bundles.  The  uuthrashcd  straw  is  ted  sidewise  to  a 
long  cylinder  passing  between  two  corrugated  surfaces 
which  remove  all  the  grain,  and  the  straw  is  deposited 
even  and  parallel  from  an  endless  apron.  Tt  win 
tlira.-h  'Mm  to  4(K)0  sheaves  in  a  day  V,.  Cill  &  Son 
mainilacture  a  rve-thraslii  r  whith  removes  tlic  vrain 
and  sends  the  str.iw  >tra;.lit  and  paralld  over  a  earrier 
for  binding.  Thciy  also  make  a  tbndier  and  cleaner 
which  is  sapplied  with  n  "dwter,"  tdcing  the  duk 
from  the  front  of  the  niadiiiie,  Mn^  from  the  feeder 

and  out  with  the  straw. 

rA,i>;  //(;///7.*.— George  Geddes.  in  hi«  admirable 
survey  of  the  agriculture  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y..  re- 
marked: "The  agriculture  of  thn  county  is  bnseo  on 
the  clovcr-planf ,  Tri/nliiim  prtihiisf.  It  is  usr<l  for 
pasture,  for  hay,  and  for  manure.  Strike  this  plant 
out  of  eziiteaee,  and  a  rerolution  would  follow,  mafcinc 
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it  neoessaiy  for  us  to  learn  ever>'thing  anew  in  re;;anl 
to  cultivatiog  oar  lancU."  These  remarks  will  apply 
to  tU  portioiM  of  the  »)unti!y  where  red  dovcr  has 
l>eoome  an  eflsential  )>art  in  the  rotation  of  cropa.  in 
snplilytTic;  food  to  aniniiils,  am!  in  enridiiir-'  (lit-  fDil  hy 
tuniiii^'  it  under  with  the  nlouL'h.  Tin-  cMciKsiou  of 
it.s  culture  lui.-  lH?en  largely  i>r  mainly  owiii^'  to  the 
invention  of  iuiproved  elover-hullers,  which  have  nmde 
the  seed  an  abundant  market-product.  Before  the 
introduotioD  of  this  invention  the  dover-heada  were 
broken  ftom  the  stems,  prcparatorjr  to  the  process  of 
hulling  or  the  removal  nf  tlit-  <  haff,  liv  the  traniimii: 
of  horses,  hy  thra-shinir  with  fliils,  liy  cuttinL'  with 
(•radio.'*,  liy  an  in.^trutniMit  ikl-v^i'iI  owr  tlic  field  and 
called  a  clover-comb,  and  i>y  ordinary  thrashinu-wa- 
ehiaes.  Th»  hulling  wuh  atUrwards  peifbrnied  by  an 
imperfect  meohine  employed  for  that  purpose  aboe. 
The  inventton  of  Bhdsell's  cloTer-hnller  for  renderiitfr 
these  (iperation-i  elieap  and  easy  hx«  adrled  million,"!  t<) 
the  uLTii  ultural  wealtli  of  the  cnuutrj'.  Juliii  ('.  Binl- 
sell  made  his  first  eoudiined  t  lover-thra^hcr,  huller.  and 
separator  iti  \S'>').  This  first  cff()rt  wan  not  entirely 
8iure«8f»l.  It  cut  the  seeds  to  8«.>me  extent,  and  hail 
Other  detects.  anbseqiiMitly  oonrected.  His  patented 
maohine  was  exhibited  at  the  State  ftir  at  Bnffalo  in 
ISoT.  The  patent  was  extended  wven  years,  and  ex- 
pired in  IST'.i.  The  |KH-uliarities  td'  its  eonstruetion 
which  give  it  its  effieieiuy  are  a  o»nibination  in  one 
machine  of  thrashing  and  hulling,  a  Ixflting  apparatus 
to  separate  the  seed  from  the  straw,  a  eon veymg  ap- 
paratus to  take  the  seed  to  the  hullinc-^Und^t  and  a 
winnowing  apparatus  to  clean  the  seed  mm  the  chaff 
after  the  hulling.  Tlu-  hulling  apparatus  eonsists  of  a 
cylinder  covered  wit li  imn,  roughened  hke  the  surface 
of  a  nusp  and  case-hardened.  This  cylinder  nnis  in  a 
concave  bed  of  iron  with  a  rasp  surfiice,  and  between 
them  the  seed  is  passed  and  the  dwff  is  removed  from 
the  seed.  It  is  then  carried  to  a  screen^  when  the  seed 
is  cleaned  of  the  chaff.  Before  the  mtroduetion  of 
this  invention  thesi'  different  oponit ions  were  often  |kt- 
fomied,  alter  the  elover-heails  were  broken  off  by  the  Hail 
or  with  tranio  of  horses,  by  first  tossing  the  straw  with 
forks  until  the  straw  and  hca<l8  wen*  s«  panite<l  from 
each  other,  then  sacking  the  heads  ami  s**e<l  and  car- 
rying them  U>  a  huller,  miming  them  through,  lesaclt- 
ing  and  conveying  back  to  the  bam.  where  the  whole 
Wius  cleaned  with  a  common  fanning-niili.  Enough  seed 
was  usually  loft  in  the  ehaff  fur  sowing  on  the  farm 
which  raiscil  it,  and  the  cleaned  seed  was  .sold. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Bin1s4dl  machine 
the  patent  for  Ohio  was  offered  to  an  extensive  reajHT- 
manufacturi'r  for  a  small  sum.  but  the  offer  was  dismisse<l 
with  the  remark  that  all  the  clover-seed  that  would 
ever  be  grown  in  ( llii'i  c<iuld  be  cleaned  by  twd  of  these 
machines."  There  are  now  nearly  2<M)0  in  that  State 
alone,  and  Ohio  has  become  distinguished  fbr  its  crops 
of  dorer.^  So  important  an  invention  had  many  imita- 
tions and  inftingenients,  resulting  in  expen-sive  lawsuits, 
which  have  cost  all  the  jiartics  concerned  on  IhUIi  sides 
over  half  a  million  dollars.  About  9000  machines  in  all 
hare  been  made  sinn  the  iBfentioa. 


Fro.  S5b— ytetor  ClloTer>HulleT. 

The  "N^ietor  huller  is  shown  in  fig.  .i5.  The  cylin- 
deiB  and  the  ooDCMre  beds  in  which  they  run  are  fur- 


ni.>lied  with  pnnjeeting  rubl)ers  or  thick  spikes  with 
fluteil  surfaces,  instead  of  the  rasp  surfaces  of  odisr 
machines.  These  rubbers,  made  of  wnMu^t  iron,  an 
nearly  2  inches  long  and  nearly  1  tndi  wide  in  the  fint 

cylinder,  and  .«li<<rtcr  juid  broanor  in  the  ^ic<'<ind  crlnill- 
inir  eylinder.  As  tlicir  11ut*'d  surface.s  jilay  near  each 
other,  thev  wipe  tiie  eliaff  froui  the  .'-«ed.  rartiaj 
wrecns  of  leather  are  {>lai  ed  in  tiio  concave  bed  to  pre- 
vent the  sceil  from  Ix-ing  swept  tliroogh  toO  impidlj 
and  before  the  chaff  is  all  removed. 

Clover^hulleri  will  dean  the  seed  fimn  twenty  or 
tliirty  acres  of  clover  in  a  day,  making,  where  the  crop 

l'oihI.  over  I'Ki  buslals  iit'  clean  si'od.  A  |ioor  cn»p 
mav  n<<t  turn  out  a  tit'tli  |iart  nt'this  amount. 

yeed-Cutten. — J:^x^rienev  luis  thoroughly  proved 
the  advantage  of  eottaigthe  feed  for  domestic  animals, 
and  moro  eapedaUy  oonistalk  fodder,  into  fiagmenls 
half  an  inch  or  less  in  lengUi.  The  ooane  trtaHcs, 
ulherwisc  rejtM  tefl  by  cattle,  being  reduced  to  this  fine 
coinlitioii.  arc  all  eaten  if  the  fodder  has  ln-oii  well  dried 
or  cured.  Kxiioriment  shows  that  the  foiider  is  thus 
luiually  doubleil  in  value.  I  lay,  straw,  and  other  hbrous 
fodder  may  Im;  mixed  with  meal  after  cnttiiif  and  be- 
fore feeding  to  animals.  In  storing  green  fodder  m 
ensilage  it  is  important  to  cat  it  into  short  fragments. 

Fecd-cHtt<'t>  are  an  oM  inxcntinn.  and  no  important 
or  reifnt  iuiprovenuiits  have  In'on  made  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  constmction.  As  at  present  manufactured, 
they  consist  of  sharp  blades  made  to  revob  e  rapidly  and 
cut  closely  along  a  fixed  metallic  edge,  severing  the 
fodder  like  a  pair  of  shears.  Formerlv,  the  arrao|a- 
ment  of  radial  Knives  working  against  the  surface  of  a 
( \  linder  made  of  green  hide  wa.--  mucli  in  u.se,  and  it 
i)o,s;i<.'.ssod  some  peculiar  advantafres  ;  but  it  is  now  much 
less  adopted  than  foroicrly.  not  cutting  short  enough, 
and  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  ra|ud  cutting  of 
coarse  cora-fodder  by  steam-  or  horee-jiower.  Cutting 
fodder  by  hand  is  generally  regarded  as  too  slow,  labor- 
ious, and  expensive,  cxccjit  on  small  farms  with  spare 
lalnir  ill  winter 

Green  corn  iodilcr  is  cut  more  ciusilv  than  dry,  and 
since  the  intrMhiction  of  silus  fur  retaining  it  in  large 
quantities  till  winter,  cutters  bavo  been  manufactured 
which  will  work  up  several  tons  an  hour^  itoSlB. 

Jioot-  (hittert.  — }>  ormerly  the  roo^cutten  m  common 
use  cut  the  nmts  into  hard  thin  slices,  which  were  in- 
deed in  much  better  condition  than  fe<  ding  them  whole. 
More  recently,  the  kind  of  cuttere  tcnucd  pii/jum  is 
most  approved.  The  pieces  are  softenetl  bv  breaking 
up,  the  knives  being  cur^'ed  and  cutting  slightly  ol^ 
li'iuely.  The  roots  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  for 
calves  or  sheep.  Some  of  the  liewt  machines  for  this 
purpose  cut  three-fourths  of  an  imdi  wide  an<l  half  an 
inch  thick.  K(K)ts  puljK'd  in  this  way  may  lie  mixed 
with  cut  fotlder,  and,  if  desired,  with  any  jRirtion  of 
bnm  or  meal. 

Coni-SheUen  and  Fau-Mtllt  are  so  well  known  to 
farmers  generally,  and  theh"  construction  is  sowdl  nn- 
deivtoiid,  t hat  a  particular  description  is  not  neccssar.*. 
Fan-mills  have  oeen  gn-atly  improved  (d"  late  years. 
an<l  many  arc  ihav  made  wliich  will  not  only  clr;(ii  imin 
of  Ibul  seeds  of  various  sir-es,  but  will  separate  the  larger 
and  smaller  seeds  of  the  .same  kind  of  grain ;  and  in 
this  wi^  the  fanner  may  select  the  bugest  and  beet  for 
sowing,  and  thus  matntain  or  improve  the  jprodoctive- 
neflS  of  his  <  rii]is.  The  airencics  employed  lor  separat- 
ing (he  diHorciit  seeds  arc  wind,  grtivitv,  and  sieves  of 
different  sires,  which,  workinir  variously  togellicr.  ;ire 
capable  of  an  almost  unlimited  modification.  Fun-mtlls 
worked  by  hand  arc  much  lees  employed  since  the  gen* 
end  adoption  by  faimen  of  the  use  of  thiashing-nsr 
chines  and  separators,  the  best  of  whidh  trnm  out  the 
grain  in  a  good  condition  for  market. 

Potato -Difffrprn. — Many  good  notato-diL'gimr  ma- 
chines havclM'i  M  constnK  ted  by  different  inventors,  but 
none  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  wide  or  general 
u.He  on  account  of  their  cost  or  oomplex  ctmstmction, 
bemg  adapted  only  to  huge  fanns  or  estensive  fieMs. 
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For  liniitod  work  the  eommon  plough  is  \ised  for  throw- 
ing out  the  potaUieii,  fullowcHl  by  the  hand  use  uf  the 

{jronged  hoe.  An  extensive  cultivator  of  this  crop  in- 
brms  U8  that  after  tryinp  different  machines  he  pre- 
fers the  following  mode :  He  alwayu  plantB  in  hillH  form- 
ing ruW8  K)th  wajs,  and  when  the  tulxrs  are  to  be 
^luiercd  he  nins  a  une-horse  cultivator  between  the  rows 
ui  both  directions*,  leaving  the  hills  in  si|uare  untouched 
blocks  abutit  a  foot  broad,  tiui;shing  with  a  pronged  hook 
by  hand,  with  nearly  the  same  ease  with  which  they'  are 
gMuna  from  the  ground  allcr  a  ^Mitato-digger.  There 
aie  several  niuchinca  which  do  good  work,  cotiting  about 
$10<> — a  price  whichpliuvs  them  beyuiul  the  reach  of 
eommon  furtuen*.  Tiie  bciit  of  the  cheaper  machine]} 
are  copied  from  the  old  diL'ger  lued  in  England  half  a 
oentuiy  ago,  cuosisting  of  handles  and  beam  like  those 
of  a  oommon  plough,  with  a  single  shank  extending 
downward  from  the  middle  of  the  beam,  carrj  ing  M  ita 
k>wer  end  a  nearly  flat  blade  like  a  shar|>-tMjinted  shovd, 
from  the  rtiar  .side  of  which  a  number  of  in>n  nxh  ex- 
tend backward  and  slightly  upward  several  ijiches.  The 
implement  is  drawn  by  two  horses  walking  bctwecfn 
rows  and  running  the  tiat  blade  under  the  row  uf  po* 
taUws  between  tnem.  The  earth  and  potatws  glide 
backwani  over  the  blade,  and  the  iron  niu.s  sift  the  po- 
tatoes fri»nj  the  earlli.  They  are  then  gathered  by 
hand.  An  improveuienl  is  made  by  attachin|f  short 
chains  tu  the  rear  ends  of  the  rods,  which  assist  in  shak- 
ing and  sifting  the  earth  from  (lie  roots  and  preventing 
braisiog.  The  front  end  of  the  beam  is  mounted  on 
two  wheels,  by  which  the  depth  is  regulated.  On  land 
free  from  wee<ls  and  stones,  the  soil  of  which  will  crum- 
ble aft«r  the  implement,  diggers  uia'lc  in  this  form  work 
well,  but  they  eannot  l>e  relit^l  on  in  all  soils.  Their 
cost  need  not  be  more  than  $15  or  $2(1. 

Cotton- G int. — Before  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
the  difficulty  of  ftvcing  the  cotton  i'n>m  the  seed  was  so 

£ rat  that  one  hand  could  clean  but  a  single  |H)und  in  a 
y,  and  at  the  high  price  of  2o  cents  a  pound  it  could 
Dot  be  made  pnititable.  The  quantity  exportetl  in  17'.'2 
was  only  1 3«,tXiO  i>ounds,  or  less  than  300  bale^.  But  the 
ootton-gin,  invented  by  Eli  Whitncv  in  1793,  enabled 
one  penon  to  clean  several  hundred  pounds  in  a  day, 
and  by  the  year  1840  the  production  had  amounted  to 
744,00O,O(H>  pounds;  in  1860  it  had  reached  over 
2,00<1,()0<).(HX)  pounds. 

Though  they  have  been  materially  improved,  the  cot- 
Ipn-gins  niatie  at  the  present  time  do  not  di^r  mibstaa* 
tially  fiwni  Whitney's 
early  machines  in  the 
construction  of  the 
essential  parts.  The 
eotton  is  separated 
from  the  seed  by  a 
lerieeof  circular  saws 
set  on  a  rapid  ly-re- 
Tolriiig  cylinder. 
These  Kiws  pass 
through  slits  or  nar- 
row openings  be- 
tween tbe  Tim  which 
form  the  bottom  or 
»de  of  the  hopper  in 
which  the  uniriiined  Pro.  56. 

cotton  is  placed,  the 

teeth  anting  on  and  drawtng  tbe  lint  awny  and  leav- 
ing the  seed.  The  different  parts  may  1k>  under- 
stood by  the  accompanying  simple  figure  (fig.  o<W, 
which  \»  a  sectional  view  of  the  Standard^  Machine 
Co.'s  gin.  The  smaller  circle  is  the  saw-cvlinder,  and 
in  contact  with  it  is  the  larger  bnish-whecl  for  sweep- 
ing off  the  lint.  Both  revolve  rapidly  downward  to- 
gether in  the  same  dinvtion,  but  the  bru.sh  runs 
slightly  faster,  carrying  off  the  cotton.  A  m  tion  of 
the  hopf»er  is  shown  on  the  left  above,  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  saws  which  pass  between  the  ribs  may  be 
distincflv  seen.  The  ''beater"  B  remains  fixeil,  over 
which  tLe  liut  is  token  from  the  saw  and  straightened 


and  made  parallel.  Additional  brush-cylinder*  am 
used,  one  iollowing  the  other  as  a  ''condenser*'  to 
bring  the  cotton  into  more  compact  shape.  When 
good  machines  are  in  full  work  the  snow^'  lint  rolls  out 
from  the  condenjH^r  like  water  over  falls.  Tlie  ap- 
I>carance  of  the  cylinder  <if  saw.s  may  be  s<'cn  in  the 
cut  representing  the  I>aniel  I'ratt  gin  (fig.  .'iTj,  the 
cover  of  the  hopner  being  raised  to  show  thi.-"  jiart  of 
the  machine  ana  the  saws  passing  between  the  ribs. 


Fia.  87. 

About  7000  cotton-j^ins  are  made  annually  hv  the 

various  manufacturers  m  different  part.s  of  the  United 
States  to  supiily  the  demand  for  cleaning  the  vaat  cot- 
ton-crop of  the  South  and  its  five  or  six  million  bales. 
The  smaller  gins,  with  thirty  or  forty  saws,  driven  by 
horse-  or  niule-p<jwer,  with  about  300  revolutions  per 
minute,  will  gin  fonr  or  five  bales  (of  about  4.'>0  pounds 
each)  in  a  <lav.  The  larger  gins,  each  with  seventy  or 
eighty  saws,  ilriv«'n  by  .«tcani,  will  gin  nine  or  ten  bales, 
and  some  rather  more. 


Fio.  58. 

The  Brown  gin  is  shown  in  fig.  58.  The  frame 
IS  made  largely  of  iron  and  tbe  snws  of  Ciist  steel, 
the  brush-cylinder  of  bristles.    The  ribs,  through 


which  or  between  which  the  saws 


are  chilled  as 
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hard  m  cant  stoel.    The  saw-shaft  contains  from  thirty  ' 
to  eiirhty  saws,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pin,  and 
with  feeder  and  condenser  the  whole  is  soM  for  from  $75 
to  ?'.'H4. 

In  Hall's  8olf-fce<line  cotton-gin  the  self-feeding  ai>- 

Earatus  ha.s  for  the  bottom  of  the  self-feeder  a  niim- 
er  of  n»!lors,  upon  which  rests  the  sccd-cotton,  which 
by  tlie  niiicrs  is  conveyed  to  the  saw-cylinder.  The 
feeding  jK)rti()n  «xinsisf8  of  a  revolving  cylinder  fur- 
nished with  steel  teeth,  and  at  the  hack  of  the  cyl- 
inder is  a  hopper,  the  Ixjttom  of  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  rollers  which  revolve  slowly  to  feed  the 
machine.  The  gearing  keeps  the  rate  of  feeding  in 
accopi  with  the  vcirH-ity  of  the  machine. 

The  Win.sliip  cotton-gin  hxs  an  arrangement  for  blow- 
ing all  the  dm*t  through  an  o|>cuing  in  the  floor  under 
the  con<len8cr,  leaving  no  diist  or  fine  lint  in  the  nnim. 

The  (?an'er  Gin  Co.,  besides  large  machines,  man- 
ufacturea  a  "light-power  cotton-gin,"  with  saws  10 
inches  in  diameter  in.i'tead  of  12  inches,  as  in  the  large 
ones,  specially  intended  for  easy  nmning,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  raising  a  limite(l  amount  of  cotton  or 
those  whose  horse-power  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  the 
gins  with  12-inch  saws.  This  gin  has  received  high 
commendation.    (Fig.  59.) 


Fio.  59. 

Improvements  embodied  in  the  I'ratt  gin  are  the  "re- 
volving heads  "  in  the  ends  of  the  (X)tton-liox,  by  which 
the  friction  of  the  cotton  at'uinst  the  ends  of  the  box 
IS  ncufnilizcd.  This  gin  is  rei»rc.>*ented  by  tig.  5",  show- 
inL'tlie  interior  of  the  feeder  <>r  hopper,  the  cover  l>cing 
turned  up  to  show  the  saw-cylinder,  a  jwrtiim  of  which 
is  visible,  projecting  through  the  inclined  ribl>ed  surface. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  gins  niade  in  different 
Sintes  of  the  Uniitii,  which  arc  variou.sly  preferred  by 
different  purcha.s«;rs  according  to  p«M-iiliaritie.s  of  man- 
agement. The  prices  of  gins  gencndly  are  alioiit  for 
each  saw  forthe  gin  alone,  (I  foreach  .'fiiw  fur  the  sc]):inite 
fwder.  and  ?1  for  each  s^vf  for  the  separate  condenser. 

Corn-hu*klnq  Machines. — The  ingenuity  of  inventors 
w;is  exercised  for  many  years  in  attempting  to  devise 
labor-.savini;  machines  for  husking  com,  but  for  a  lone 
time  all  attempts  pnned  failures,  hecaH.st>  they  reipiired 
the  prtivious  si-puration  of  the  ears  from  the  stalks,  an 
ofM-riition  involving  nearlv  as  much  time  and  labor  as  the 
strinping  of  the  husks  from  the  ears.  Philips's  com- 
husker  obviates  these  objections,  sepaniting  the  ears 
and  rcmovine  the  husks  entirely  by  machinerj*.  The 
Bt.ilks,  in  Hinall  bum-hes.  are  placed  on  a  platform,  from 
which  they  are  carrierl  Ijctwccn  two  furrowed  rollers, 
the  butt  ends  first,  which  snap  the  ears  from  the  stalks, 
the  latter  then  pajisiug  on  through  the  rollers  and  drop- 


ping into  a  pile.  The  ears,  being  retained  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  rollers,  drop  on  a  slojiing  bed  wnisisting 
of  iron  rollere  revolving  rapidly  in  on{)06ite  direi-tions, 
and  these,  catching  the  husks  on  tneir  teeth,  rapidly 
strip  them  off,  the  denuded  ears  gliding  down  the  in- 
clined bed  to  the  end  of  the  machine,  the  husks  fall- 
ing through  between  the  rollers  into  a  thinl  U-d.  The 
-stidks  are  thus  placed  bv  the  machine  in  one  heap,  the 
hu.sks  in  a  s«x'(md,  and  the  ears  in  a  lia^ket.  Tlie  frame 
of  this  machine  is  4  feet  long  and  '1\  feet  wide.  The 
rollers  which  strip  off  the  husks  are  fummluvl  with 
spikes  set  in  a  spiral  direction  around  them  and  work- 
ing into  corresponding  holes  in  the  opposite  rollers, 
80  that  they  work  together  in  clo.se  cf)ntact.  The 
cars,  whether  large  or  small,  are  completely  divested 
of  tlieir  husks  and  silk.  The  stalks  are  crushed,  but 
not  torn. 

Jones's  com-liusker  is  similar  in  its  main  parta,  with 
some  difference  in  the  details,  among  which  are  the  cor- 
rugated huskine-rollcrs.  instead  of  those  with  te«?th  and 
bolcfl,  a.s  in  the  I'hilips  busker. 

Ihatn-Tile  MncJiinrx. — One  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments made  in  American  farming  within  the  Wt  half 
century  has  been  efFw-ted  by  tile-draining.  Fertile 
lands  which  formerly  were  too  wet  to  work  for  several 
weeks  in  spring  have  now  by  a  regular  system  of  tile- 
draining  lH>en  fitteil  to  plougri  as  soon  as  the  fnjst  dis- 
appears fnmi  the  ground.  These  drains  are  u.suallv  cut 
two  rods  apart.,  and  their  whole  cost  when  eonii)lctcd 
has  Wen  aoout  $30  or  $3,'»  an  acre.  In  many  ins^tances 
the  value  of  the  land  has  lx>cn  at  once  doubled,  or  even 
tripled.  The  increased  crops  have  generally  paid  the 
entire  coet  in  three  vears.  \  well-drained  fiela  may  be 
ploughed  much  earlier  in  sprine  than  one  soaked  with 
water,  and  vegetation  makes  an  earlier  .start,  the  sea.son 
thus  f)eing  virtually  lengthened.  Farms  in  the  North- 
ern States  bv  thorough  draining  have  enjoye*!  all  the 
advantages  ol*  tho.se  situated  two  or  three  degrees  farther 
south. 

It  has  therefore  been  a  matter  of  great  imPortanc«»  to 
the  fanning  interest  in  all  regions  when'  unnerdraining 
is  r*v|uire<l  that  machines  Iw  intrnducfnl  which  shall  man- 
ufacture tile  nipidly  and  cheaply,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  the  work  in  the  verj'  best  manner.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  15(K)  tile-mak- 
ing machines  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  va.«* 
numb«.'r  of  tile  which  they  manufacture  for  use  may  l>e 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  each  turns  out  some  thousands 
in  a  day.  One  of  the  best  machines  for  this  puri>ose  is 
well  represented  in  the  accompan>ing  cut  (fig.  60).  It 


Fio.  60.— Tiffany  Tile-Machine, 
is  made  wholly  of  iron  and  steel,  and  possesses  power 
and  durability.    It  may  be  driven  with  cither  horse-  or 
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steam-power,  tbe  belt-wheel  at  die  rear  end  bein^  Ibr 
fteuD.  and  the  cap  and  Mcket  At  the  top  for  the  in»er- 
tion  of  the  lever  for  the  hofoes.  It  will  take  the  clay 
from  the  bank  or  natural  bed  and  grind  it  into  neriei-t 
ooixlition  tor  the  tile,  discharging  the  stones.  Chilled- 
iron  augers  drive  the  cla.v  through  the  raouUlR,  and  with 
gleam- p<jwer  the  clay  pipes  arc  made  a»  i'asl  ns  the 
Workmen  can  remove  them.  One  of  these  miichincs, 
with  a  ten  or  fifteen  horse-power  engine,  will  turn  out 
15,000  twtvinch  pipe  tile  m  a  day,  10,000  three-inch, 
SUM  five-inch,  and  200(»  eipht-inch.  The  cut  nearly 
ezpluns  itself;  the  tile,  issuing  trom  the  tub  or  rcser* 
TOit,  tS  cot  off  and  removed  l»y  the  workmen. 

If  each  of  the  1500  tilc-niachincs  in  use  turn  out 
•WOO  tile  a  day  for  2lH)  days  in  each  year — and  1000 
tile  are  sufficient  to  drain  an  acre — then  the  underdnin- 
lag  performed  each  year  in  the  United  States  amounts 
lo  1,500,0U0  acres  annually ;  the  value  of  which,  if 
only  eqtial  to  tbe  cost,  would  be  over  $50,000,000. 

VI.  Steam,  Water,  and  Wind  Potcfrt. 

These  have  obtained  a  wide  introduction  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  and  are  now  used  almost 
esclusively  for  thrashinu  grain  and  for  other  pur- 
poees  on  large  farms,  ami  are  generally  eniploved  by 
Itinerant  thrasherK  The  extent  and  value  of  these 
engines  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  there 
ue  now  hundreds  of  manufacturers,  who  turn  out  about 
6000  annually. 


Ft«.  91.— Wood,  Tabor  A  Mona's  Ed^d*. 

Fig.  61  represents  one  of  the  portable  farm-engines 
of  Wood,  TaiJor  &  Morse,  showing  tbe  manoer  in  which 


Pio.  02.— Payne's  I'ortabk'  Engine. 

the  emoke-pipe  is  turned  down  for  conveyance  froni  one 
pace  to  another.  Tliey  are  made  of  different  sieeSj  of 
BU  to  fifteen  hone-power,  tbe  larger  one  being  sufiknent 


to  drire  any  tlirasher  and  setMtrator  as  rapidly  as  any 

gang  of  men  can  handle  the  grain  and  ^traw.  The  en* 
gines  manufacture<l  by  this  company  are  emnloyetl.  be- 
sides for  thra^ihing,  for  nmning  planing-mills.  fehinf^le- 
machines,  and  saw-mills,  and  for  gnndiug  feed,  cutting 
fodder,  and  other  purposes. 

An  example  of  the  larger  portable  engines  is  shown 
in  fig,  62.  Those  with  verti<-al  boilers,  as  represeiited 
in  fig.  63,  are  valuable  for  their  compact  form,  small 

coMsumptioD  of  fuel, 
and  efficiency.  The 
smallest  size  is  of  two 
horse  ■  power,  and 
consumes  less  than  a 
bushel  of  coal  a  day. 
An  experiment  was 
made  by  two  compe- 
tent engineers  with 
one  of  the  four-horse 
vertical  engines, 
which  made  rev- 
olutions per  minute 
and  consumed  25 
iMiunds  of  txuil  in  an 
hour,  each  jK»und  of 
oool  evaporating  S 
nounds  of  water. 
The  compactness  of 
this  engine  is  shown 
Flo.  63.— Payne's  Vertical  Engine,  by  the  4-inch  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder, 
the  14-inch  diameter  of  the  grate,  and  tbe  IS  inches  in 
height  of  tbe  fire-box,  and  the  boiler  holding  two  cubic 
feet  of  water. 

As  indicating  the  prices  at  which  farm-eogines  are 
sold,  it  may  l>e  slated  that  Payne's  four-horse  engines, 
with  vertical  wrought-iron  boilert),  are  sold  for  $^550 ; 
six-horse,  $450;  ten-horse,  $550;  three-horse,  $250. 
Wood,  Tabor  &  Morse's  horizontal  engines,  ten-horse, 
sell  for  $775;  fifteen-horse,  $1000. 

The  rapid  improvcniont  in  the  agricultural  machinery 
of  the  countrj'  in  indicated  by  the  gi-ciil  number  of  man- 
ufnotarers  of  well-made  and  efficient  farm-engines,  those 
machines  which  have  been  mentioned  being  ouly  repre- 
sentatives among  the  many. 

Traction' Enginen. — Many  of  the  manufacturers  of 
farm-en^nes makewhat an.? termed  "tmction-cngini's," 
which  wdl  run  on  a  citnuuon  road  by  the  power  of  the 
steam  they  generate,  facilitating  their  conTovtnce  from 
one  place  to  another.  When  travelling  on  a  pnblto 
rc^  it  is  necessary'  to  attach  a  team  in  front,  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  frightening  horncs.  These  traction-en- 
gines wdl  travel  at  the  rale  of  fnmi  three  to  six  miles 
an  hour,  and  will  asivnd  ordinary  gratles  in  the  road. 
Some  have  moved  eight  miles  an  hoar. 

Water-jumer  oit  Fann$, — Where  streams  of  water 
of  moderate  size  and  with  some  fall  cross  a  form,  the 
owner  may  advantageously  employ  them  to  furnish 
motive-jxiwer  for  such  work  as  grinding  feed,  driving 
thrashing-machines,  sawing  woofl,  shelling  citni.  cutting 
fixlder.  churning,  and  f«)r  other  purfHises.  A  sufficient 
fall  mav  sometimes  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  streams 
along  the  hillsides  or  over  bluffi*.  The  water  of  small 
streams  may  be  accumulatwl  in  dams  or  pi)nd8,  giving 
a  power  of  a  few  horses  one  day  in  each  week.  Such 
power  would  be  cheaper  than  that  of  horses  or  of  steam. 

An  example  of  ^the  very  successful  application  of 
water-p«>wer  to  driving  farm-machinery  exists  on  the 
Oeddwi  farm,  near  8yracu.»ie,  N.  Y.  'flie  stream  which 
crosses  the  farm  has  16  leet  fall,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed during  winter,  at  which  time  it  affords  about 
60  gallons  a  second,  bendes  some  escape-water  at  the 
waste-weir.  It  turns  an  overshot  water-wheel  12  feet 
in  diameter,  having  ten  or  eleven  horsc^power.  In  a 
building  which  contains  the  water-wheel  it  grinds  feed, 
shells  com,  and  turns  a  grindstone  and  lathe,  and  by 
means  of  an  endless  rope  nmning  from  the  water-wheel 
to  tbe  Urn,  200  feet  off  and  60  feet  higher,  it  sliced 
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(ooto  tnd  cut*  oorn-fodder,  ftnd  ia  intended  to  churn 
botter  in  &  Irailding  adjacent.  It  baa  Dot  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  tlinisliin^  grain,  Viuf  (lie  ptiwer  is  amply  suf- 
ncieiit  til  <lriv(>  a  large  tlir;u--ln  r.  The  buhr-slones  of 
till-  nilll  art'  1>  inches  in  dianirtiT,  liaviiiL^  a  linrizniital 
axis,  ami  are  csiimtl  in  iron.  They  make  from  7(Kj  to 
9(H)  rt'v  <jliitiuiui  in  a  minute^  cost  $100,  and  grind  finelj' 
20  bnabdfl  au  hour  of  a  nuxtuie  of  two  parts  of  onta 
and  one  of  oorn— of  oats  alone,  25  bosheb,  and  of  dear 
cuin.  \'2  i>r  14  bushels.  The  meal  is  eithf  r  haL-^wtl  in  tlie 
ba.M.-iucut  below  by  susDemliii^  the  ba^  to  the  lower  cad 
of  the  tulje  through  wliich  the  meul  is  discharged  from 
the  stones,  or  more  eumniODl;^  is  taken  by  an  ordinary 
elevator  to  the  aide  of  the  car  m  the  upi>cr  8tor>-.  where 
it  ia  bagged,  loaded  on  the  car,  and  nulled  out  on  tbe 
tnunwaf  to  tbe  waxon  which  Ivon^ht  it 

The  endless  rope  which  <lrivcs  the  niacliirit  n  in  the 
1mm,  2CK)  feet  distant,  is  manilla.  st  vfu  (■iu'lith>  i.f  an 
iueli  in  diameter,  and  as  it  is 
uaed  and  exposed  chiefly  in 
winter,  it  ia  expected  to  but 
six  years,  oecoruing  to  exper- 
iment. To  jirevent  a  varia- 
tion jiiiin;  tt  ri.-ioii  ol' t hi  ru]«e 
with  wet  or  drj-  weatiicr,  a 
tightener  ia  placed  at  the  mid- 
die,  which  consists  esseotiaUy 
of  a  hanging  loop  in  tbe  rope, 
running  mrr  ami  supiinrti'il 
bywlirrls.  ami  from  tlir  liiwvr 
jjart  ot"  till'  I'nip  a  wcii^'iit  is 
nutig,  iilwayt*  keepinii  the  rope 
.  in  the  same  ticgri.^e  uf  teusion. 
Fig.  (i4  representa  this  contri- 
vanee,  mth  the  frame  and 
posts  which  sun|>ort  it  omit- 
ted. One  of  tne  n>|)C8  (the 
OIK'  rciirfSL-nitvl ;  pass<'s  over 
a  Hxed  wheel,  then  down  and 
around  a  wheel  tn  a  ftaaie 
whidi  mom  up  and  down* 
then  up  and  aronnd  another 
wheel  aluTiL'-side  tin-  fir>t.  and 
then  oDwanl.  The  weiiutht  on 
the  movable  frame  weigh.-  '2M  {xiiimls,  and  when  the 
rope  is  wet  and  shorteneil  the  weight  rises,  and  when 
lengthened  by  dry  weather  it  descends.  In  this  way  the 
tension  is  always  the  same.  The  other  rope  (or  portion 
of  the  endless  rope)  h:is  no  loop  in  it,  and  is  kent  in 
place  by  passing  in  the  out<  r  irrcoves  of  two  other  wheels 
edge  to  edge.  As  the  burn  .•staiuls  diagonaUy  to  the 
water-wheel,  the  rrjpes  are  bn>ught  si^uare  with  it  by 
paasing  around  two  wheels  and  up  and  around  a  third. 

Thmk  ice  is  prevented  from  fomiing  in  the  mill-pond 
or  obstructing'  the  enrrcnt  liy  drawing  off  the  water  for 
use  each  day,  and  allciwiiiij;  it  to  fill  the  pond  in  the 
night.    The  wit<  r-wheel  is  surniunilcd  with  a  tliiik 
wall  in  a  wing  which  is  largely  banked  with  eartii,  aiiii 
which  never  freezes.  Thi.s  wheel  is  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  baa  buckets  4  feet  long.   The  buckets  have  each  | 
three  anfer^hnlen  of  one  inch  near  the  bottom,  admit- 1 
tine  air  ami  all'iuin-  tbe  free  and  rmdr  rrrrjit ion  of 
Water  ur  its  ili>rliar:.L-  at  llii,-  buUniti  uf  tlir  n  vuhition. 
The  overslmt  wheel  is  Ix-tter  ad!ii(tc<l  tlian  a  turbine 
wheel  to  the  variable  supplies  i»f  water  at  ditlt  r«»nt  sca- 
Rona  of  the  year,  aa  it  may  be  run  when  the  aiuoant 
is  diminished  to,  a  twentieth  of  ita  full  £iioe.  After 
using  this  maehineiy  mTeral  weeks,  Oeorge  Geddes 
wrote  ^Feb.,  I^^"-'*^ :  "  Wr-  an-  now  cutting  barh-y  si  raw  ' 
and  mixing  it  w  itli  i-inch  curut.$alkf« .  the  cows  cat  the  [ 
mixture  well.    This  ma<'hiner>-  must  lea<l  to  our  raising  i 
more  oorn,  ieeding  more  cattle,  making  more  manure,  I 
and  laisn^  our  grain  on  less  acres."   The  entire  cost ! 
of  all  the  works  was  about  $1500.    (For  more  minute  ! 
details  see  Cmmtni  Gmtlrnuin  for  I8S2,  p.  103.)  i 

Wiii'l-MiUji. — AjHiwrri'iil  ai,'cnt  f'lnlnvini:  iiia<  liin<  ry 
exists  in  every  part  of  the  oountrj'  in  the  Ibrm  of  wind.  | 
Unltk«  wMtev^poiiw,  it  does  not  nqnire  daniB  sad  mill-  * 


Fifik  64.— B«pe  Tension. 


races ;  it  does  not  need  the  fuel  and  fire  of  tbe  atosm- 
j  engine ;  it  involves  none  of  the  cai«  and  labor  of  henna. 

j  ^\ater-powc^  exists  only  in  certain  localities:  the  wiod 
;  blows  i'\or\  wlicrc.  it  uiay  be  empluved  in  plants  where 
(itluT  kiiiifs  <ii'  juiwiT  are  diflimlt  to  ubtain.  as,  for 
I  example,  on  the  broad  plains  ot  the  West,  or  where 
tlu;  wind  has  a  long  and  steady  sweep  over  level  land. 
But »  serious  drawback  is  its  extreme  irr^ularity,  and 
invvnton  have  exetcised  their  m{B»muty  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  m  H"  n  tnlaf im;  iuiitrhances  which  shall 
equaliiTi-  the  uu»Uoi».  whether  in  strong  or  light  winds, 
and  wliii  h  shall  provide  for  safety  in  furious  gales. 
Small  wind-mills  with  fixed  sails,  if  not  mure  thou  four 
feet  in  diameter,  may  be  employed  with  safety  if 
Strongly  made,  and  they  msy  be  used  for  pumping 
wafer  on  farms.  They  will  require  care  in  violent 
storms.  If  larger,  they  must  l>e  providi  .l  v  1  i 
governor.  A  simple  amuigement  lor  this  piirjMi-.  \- 
tti  counterpoise  by  a  weight  the  force  employed  to  i  i  itiL- 
the  sails  against  the  wind.  When  the  wind  is  moclemte, 
the  weight  be«i>>  down  and  forces  the  wind-mill  into  a 
pOMtion  to  receive  its  full  force.  Whi  n  the  vin  1  i- 
violent,  the  weight  is  litled  by  it.  ami  the  wind  ijuiil 
swings  around  with  its  edge  again.•^t  tlx  <  nm  nt,  and 
its  motion  is  diminished  or  eniirelv  rtrrc-^ted.  The 
Kclipse  wind-mill,  and  all  others  which  have  '^SoGd 
wheels,"  are  furnished  with  similar  self-regulating  oon- 
trivanees.  In  the  Hailiday  wind-niiU  the  arrangement 
is  (jiiite  different,  the  cin-le  of  fans  n-maining  at  all 
liuits  facing  the  wintl.  but  the  detrre<!  of  their  anide  to 
the  wind  i.*  regulated  hy  ccniritnual  liinr.  \>\  whii  ii  the 
greater  the  velocity  the  more  completely  tiie  cniges  of 
the  faus  are  set  toward  tbe  wind.  The  Challenge  mill 
is  self-gofoniiDjg,  opentsd  bgr  a  waighted  lever  depend- 
titf  for  its  action  upon  the  element  which  girefl  the 
wheel  its  jMiwcr. 

The  i  iririiiicy  uf  wind-mills  cannot  be  rfckuiied,  as 
with  iitlur  forces,  by  hmsc  powi  r.  as  tluy  uiaydo  many 
timeis  more  work  in  a  stili  gale  than  in  a  gentle  brecxe. 
1'hey  are  rated  by  their  diameter,  and  the  work  thiy 
will  perform  may  be  found  approximately  bgr  applyins 
to  them  the  onmmon  tdl>le8  or  the  force  of  wind  at  mi- 
ferent  dcLTin's  if  velocitv  ;  or  its  force  may  be  ascer- 
tained for  any  velocity,  when  any  given  force  is  already 
known,  by  kee])ing  in  mind  the  fact  that  its  foR-e  in- 
creases as  tbe  square  of  the  velocity.  For  example,  the 
pressure  on  a  square  foot  when  the  wind  moves  ten 
miles  an  hour  lieing  known  to  be  half  a  {Htuud,  at 
twenty  miles  it  will  w.  two  pounds,  at  forty  miles  eight 

Swuuds,  and  so  <>\\ ;  or  if  theni  is  a  t-t ntlc  bre«»7.e  of  only 
ivc  miles  an  hour,  (he  pressure  will  Im;  c>ne- fourth  of 
half  a  pound,  and  at  two  miles  an  hour  it  will  In?  but 
onc-fiflicth  of  a  })oiukL  The  figures  are  ver>'  ea.silv  ap- 
plied to  working  wind-mills.  Find  the  area  of  a(l  the 
.•sails," deduct  their  average  veWity  from  the  speed  of 
the  wind,  and  their  iK)wer  mav  l*e  ascertained. 

In  all  win-i-inill>  the  Siiils  should  lia\r  tin-  ri^^lit  <]-■- 
gree  ot  iitclinaiion  to  the  wind.  If  they  wriv  to  ro 
main  motionless,  the  angle  would  be  difftrciit  fnttu 
that  for  motion.  They  should  more  nearly  face  the 
wind  m  practice ;  and  as  the  extreme  ends  move  fintcr, 
the  outer  i>rinton  fif  the  s-iils  should  V  tinfter  than  the 
more  central  parts.  Tluy  should  thciftbrt>  have  a 
twist,  and  while  the  tips  shouM  stand  alKiut  83°  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  the  middle  mav  be  about  T2*'| 
and  tbe  centre  or  n«'ar  the  axis,  6.S°.  It  is  also  ini]>ort- 
nnt  to  load  the  mill  enough  to  retard  its  velocity,  SO 
that  tbe  ends  of  the  siiFls  may  move  about  a.s  fa.^  as 
the  wind. 

Since  the  fon-e  of  wind  mav  lie  applied  on  t'aruis  to 
so  many  useful  purposes,  such  as  pumping  water  for 
cattle,  cutting  feed,  sawing  wood,  shelling  com,  turn- 
ing a  grindstone,  airf  churning.  inventOIS  have  exer- 
cised their  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  many  go^nl  inven- 
tions have  l>een  the  result,  which  have  bee«»me  largely 
inlnMlueeil  on  faniis. 

The  extent  to  which  wind  may  be  brought  into  use 
varies  greatly  with  hwafities.  Wuid'mills  caiuoi  ha 
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•diBBlaieonsly  employed  in  sheltered  valleys  or  under 
BomttBU  anil  h\uh  iiilU.  Ou  bruu<l,  levd  pUiMOr 
on  the  niaririns  of  wide  lakes,  where  the  wind  U  «pn- 
tinuosLs  :in<l  steady,  tliey  i^rform  good  service.  _  It  nae 
bevu  found  l>y  cartfid  and  continued  observation  that 
aluQe  the  Atlantic  and  I'acific  coasts  mills  in  favorahU! 
locemies  will  ran  about  eight  hours  in  twcnty-t°>>ur, 
takinc  the  aTenm  of  the  season  thmugh.  In  the 
MMM  and  Noitneni  States,  away  from  hills  and 
monntains,  the  average  is  six  hours  in  twenty-four. 
On  the  broad  plains  of  the  West  and  North-weat  the 
time  is  sf%<  n  or  ciirht  huure,  wliile  in  the  Soothan 
States  it  will  not  exceed  five  hours. 

Ll  aO  plaocw  l^cre  surface  streams  fail  in  the  dnr 
Mason  of  (he  year  wind-mills  may  be  eni!)loyed  to  ad- 
Taatage  by  the  fiurmcr  in  pumping  water  tur  iiit^  domes- 
tic animals  where  wells  contain  tlie  sujiplv.  In  their 
abp«nit'  impure  and  niuddv  ixxiLs  are  too  often  resorted 
to,  and  cuvvs  cannot  ttiniisli  ji'ire  milk  when  eomnelled 
to  drink  .ttieh  deleterious  matter;  or  tlie  aniuials  arc 
driven  long  «liatances  for  water,  to  their  fatigue  and  in- 
yaf,  A  snnaU  or  medium  wind-mill  will  draw  enough 
pore  eold  water  ftmn  a  well  to  furnish  a  continuous 
aui  i'Iy.  If  the  reservoir  wliich  contains  it  is  lai^ 
enouirh,  it  will  hold  a  sufficient  quantity  to  extend 
thtongb  ft  fn  dajr*  vt  takt,  ■hmld  mioli  n  period 
ooeor. 


Vm.  A.— Keav^B  Manaie  0|ni»Jiir. 

Krmps  Mamtre- Spreader. — This  machine  consists 
of  a  cart  holding  thntgr  «r  ibitgr  bashelfl>  with  Uirge 
wlieela  and  bvoadtira,  so  as  not  to  cot  into  soft  soil,  and 

bavin!.'  a  short  tonciic  to  cotincet  it  with  the  forward 
whei'l!*  (if  any  farm-wai-'on  at  the  king-lmlt  ifiir. 
It  h;is  a  mo\:ii'le  lio'toni  like  the  tmveliin-'  l^ed  id"  a 
tread-power,  which  when  in  use  moves  slowly  and  car- , 
riea  tM  mannn  townrd  the  rear  of  the  cart^  where  it 
■eeia  n  mriftly-nvolTiiir  <grlinder  aimed  with  teeth, 
whicli  tean  the  mantire  into  fine  IVaginents  and  scat- 
ters it  on  the  groiitid  as  the  .sj)reader  is  drawn  alotiir. 
The  manure  a.s  it  is  ulutt  out  of  the  rear  ot  the 
sj'reader  re>end)les  the  i  haT  liiovvn  from  a  taiiniiig- 
liull  or  the  straw  streaming  from  a  thrasbiog-uac  hine. 
ItwiU  thos  pulverixe  all  coarse  or  fine  mammor  ashes, 
Ifane  or  other  spedal  fertiliien  if  in  lamps,  and  any 
concentrated  fertOtzer  may  be  easily  and  tnoronghly  | 
mixed  and  finely  sjiread  !  y  plai'intr  it  on  the  top  <if  a 
load  of  manure.  Tlie  Imid  i.**  di.^^rharL'ed  I'roui  the  cart 
HI  alxjut  one-tenth  of  the  time  rei|uire<l  to  do  itby  hand. 
The  auantitv  applied  to  an  acre  may  be  ac<  iirately  reg- 
nhtea  by  tne  machine — from  five  to  forty  loads.  A 
sspmie  drill  attanhmwit  will  deposit  qwcial  fertiliien 
in  dnlk.  In  xanng  this  manure-spreader  two  of  the 
Dinfliini  s  will  enable  their  owtier  to  convey  the  manure 
and  .spread  it  j>erfeetly  over  the  land  with  great  rapid- 
ity, one  of  theui  >;oin!?  to  the  fii  Id  iwlien  the  di.stanee 
is  not  great)  and  spreading  the  load  while  the  other  is 
nceiving  its  load  at  the  barnyard.  Two  men  will  thtis 
beconstantlj  oconpied  in  filling  the  art,  and  the  num- 
ber of  kinds  drawn  each  day  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
MMmnt  of  manure  tlu  y  (  an  tlimw  into  the  carta.  On 
■msll  farms  a  aingle  mat  liine  may  uii.swer ;  the  onlv  work 
tlie  driver  ha-s  to  perform  is  to  fill  his  cart  for  eiu-h  load. 
On  large  farms,  where  the  distance  to  the  fields  is  oon- 
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siderable  and  the  amount  of  manure  is  great,  three 
may  prove  most  economical.  When  drawn  long  dis- 
tances the  manure  may  be  bronght  in  common  wagons 
and  thrown  into  the  spreader  by  hand,  which  will  dit> 
tribute  it  more  rnnidlv  and  perfectly,  and  in  much  less 
time,  than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way.  Some  in- 
telligent farmers  reganl  thi.^  niai  hine  aa  a  lal>or-8aver 
scarcely  less  important  and  valuable  than  the  mower 
and  reaper,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fine  p\dver- 
iiation  and  even  disbtibution  of  the  manure  make  its 
value  twice  as  gnat  u  when  spcead  and  ploughed 
voder  in  Imnps.  (  J.  J.  T. ) 

chapteb  iv. 

Manures  in  Amzrican  Agricttltitrk. 

}f'innrf  is  that  which  can  increase  needed  plant'food 
in  the  wdl.  The  derivation  (jf  the  word  is  the  same 
M  that  of  muiKiiirn-  —literally,  ''hand-work"  —  and  it 
seems  originally  to  have  meant  "tillage."  That  sense 
is  BOW',  however,  entirely  obM)lete.  The  word  "  manure  " 
now  means  somethiiw  added  to  the  soil  to  increase  ila 
productivencas.  A  fuller  definition  would  perhane  be, 
any  .suKstancc  fliat  can  directly  or  iiirlinH'tly  .snpi>iy  the 
elementfs  needed  by  |tlaiit.s,  and  ninj^t  likely  t4)  lie  lack- 
ing in  the  s«mL  Animal  voidin^'s,  bone,  flesh,  blood, 
fish,  scrap,  superphosphates,  and  kindred  substances 
supply  the  elements  directly.  Lime,  Mk,  laiMl>pfaMter, 
and  some  other  substances  used  as  nuunms  waup^ 
plsnt^ftod  hiixrtiily ;  they  do  not  themsdves  laiwely 
confaun  j)Iant-f)x>d,  but  help  to  render  available  that 
adready  m  the  soil.  To  be  iwed,  or  even  clu.ssed,  as 
manure  a  sukstance  iii'i>t  nui  nuly  cmiiain  needed 
plant-food,  but  mu.st  be  sufficiently  tunall  in  bulk, 

Oht,  and  cost  to  make  itsuse^as  manure  profitable, 
and  low-grade  muck  contain  plant-fixMi,^  but  the 
cost  of  cartage  and  appl.ving  commonly  forbids  their 
u.«(;  ii8  manures.  Oil-meal,  bran,  and  meal,  on  the 
other  h.uid,  thouirh  rich  in  plant-focnj,  arc  worth  more 
to  use  first  for  something  else. 

The  three  essentiab  to  ^lant-growth  most  likely  to 
be  lacking  in  cultivated  soils  are  nitrogen^  photphoric 
aad%  and  jpolaiA.  Mamr  osntnries  of  frpping  agrienl- 
tore  slowly  discovered  that  animal  voidings  somehow 
in  Tfx'^e  plant-growth,  and  that  it  pavs  to  siive  them 
and  apiily  them  to  the  tilled  snil.  It  wiu<,  however, 
let\  to  the  ehemieal  .scieiiit  of  the  la.st  half  century  or 
jess  to  show  why  it  pays — what  it  is  in  these  void- 
ings and  in  certain  other  substances  that  90  incronsCS 
plaBt^flipwth;  and  that  the  valuable  eknenti  ara 
afanost  infimtesimslly  small  in  hoik  and  weight— (hat 
a  ton  of  mixt'  l  animal  voidintrs,  for  (!xample,  owes 
nearly  its  whole  value  to  alK)ut  jwiinds  of  nitrogen, 
30  poumls  of  pota.-<h.  and  10  itounds  of  phii.-*phuric  acid 
contained  in  its  2<J00  pounds;  alao,  toat  other  sub- 
stances than  animal  VOKUllgB  OOntnin  these  three  pre- 
cious elements  in  more  cpadeaBed  fam.  This  Mt 
discovery  laid  the  foundatian  fiv  thn  mannfiuitnvs  or 
coiumeR-ial  fertiliien,  and  nitnidiieed  n  new  em  in 
agriculture. 

Since  manure  contains  the  lacking  elements  of  plantr 
growth,  it  naturally  follows  that  where  soils  show  no 
Uck  of  fertility  little  attention  is  given  to  manures  or 
fcrtilixera.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  newly-settled 
knds,  in  "virgin  srnl;"  and  soil-exhaustion  is  seldom 
anticipated  till  it  beginn  to  come. 

American  agriculture  is  in  this  condition.  It  is  in 
it.s  infancy,  and  has  all  the  di.s^idvantages  and  crudities 
of  childhood  to  ofintend  with.  We  have  not  Imjcu  will- 
ing to  j»rofit  by  the  exiwrience  of  others.  Having  ft 
fertile  virgin  soil,  we  nave  deemed  its  richness  inex- 
haustible, and  have  in  each  new  locality  paid  little 
attention  to  the  proper  savini;  and  u.h<,'  of  even  our 
natural  manures.  \\  e  have  drained  the  best  life  out 
of  our  new  suils,  and  then  hastened  on  to  repeat  the 
prooeas  of  impoveritdtweut  in  the  newer  regions  of 
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IIm  West.  Wc  have  pursued  a  method  of  a>rriculturc 
ftaifbUly  exhaustive  ot  lertility.    The  present  iUruiing 


and  Dakota  is  not  farminn  ut  all ;  it  is  situ 
pW  iRimji^  for  corn  and  wheat — drawiti>^  on  the  hoard- 
ed fertility  of  ecnturies  and  millcnniumM.  Not  until  our 
Boil  showH  sijrn.s  of  exhaustion  do  wc  think  of  i'eedinp. 
Wc  reveix'  in  our  iii:riculture  the  great  law  of  k^cri])- 
turc,  of  nature,  auil  ot"  tnie  nhilossophy :  "To  him  that 
bath  shall  be  given,  "  etc.  Wc  take  away  fertility  from 
the  aoU  that  has  it|  and  to  that  which  bos  it  not  we  at 
bat  are  Ibroed  to  cive.  In  our  Western  prairie  States 
we  are  at  a  fearful  rate  taking  fn>ui  the  soil  the  wheat- 
and  c«>ni- producing  elements  that  an-  to  uh  :i  heriiit^c 
of  the  eeiitiurie!-  past,  and  that  should  hi.-  froin  us  a  leg- 
acy to  the  ocnurations  to  come  after  ut«.  The  farmers 
of  Um  Old  vlTorid  can  have  little  conception  of  tlie  in- 
diffiaranoe,  najf ,  almoet  oontempt,  in  which  manure  is 
held  in  onr  neh  pr^e-r^oni.  That  is  ahnoet  lit- 
enilly  true  which  is  commonly  s\ip]»osed  to  be  a  bur- 
losnuf  or  a  bit  of  fine  iniuy,  that  '  \vli<  u  the  dung-iiile 
grow.s  l:ir-'T  than  the  barn,  llifh<ini  in  titninl."  Tlic 
pieacDt  writer  asked  Mr.  Dair^  mnle,  the  Dakota  wlu  ut- 
king,  whathe  expeoted  to  do  with  certain  immense  piles 
of  horse-manure  near  thoievctalBtablen  where  the  teams 
are  kept  that  plough  and  teed  and  hairest  his  25,ooo 
a<TO.H  of  wheat  annually.  "Do  with  it?"  sai<l  lie. 
"The  I>^r<l  only  knows.  There's  the  manure  ol'  eight 
years  since  we  U-iran  here,  and  we've  no  earthly  use 
for  it"  The  rich  black  soil  is  from  one  to  three,  and 
even  four,  feet  deep  all  over  our  great  prairie  regions, 
and  is  especially  rich  in  nitrogen  slowly  gleaned  from 
Uie  air  by  the  successive  growth  and  de<>ay  of  vege- 
tation for  untold  age.<^.  It  has  even  st'eni(  <l  to  be  too 
rich  in  nitrogen  for  the  cereals  exct  pt  maize,  causing 
them  to  lodge  and  not  inattire  the  grain.  For  this  or 
some  other  reason  the  "roughage"  of  croi»  has  been 
neglected,  the  enthre  itrew  and  stalks  being  burned  in 
huge  piles  wherever  convenience  might  direct:  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  and  accumulated  carbon  being 
thu.s  wasted,  and  even  the  a.sh-elenient8  I'cinL'  tlms  ;ir- 
cumulated  in  us«  li  ."vs  piles.  It  hm>  usually  taken  aUiut 
%  aoore  of  vcars  to  convince  the  fanners  of  each  new 
n^on  of  the  fully  of  this  exhaustive  style  of  farming. 
Slowly,  and  foraed  by  fiuto  and  failures,  they  begin  to 
keep  more  stock,  and  to  save  and  use  the  straw  and 
cornstalks,  and  the  solid,  and  finally  the  liquid,  void- 
ings  of  their  farm  aninu»l.«»,  and  at  last  to  buy  mill-feed 
to  balance  their  grain-sales,  an<l  even  to  buy  cninnier- 
dal  fertilizers. 

Thiasanng  of  domestic  and  purehasc  of  eommen  ial 
ftrtiliiere  nay  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  gradiml  west 
WUd  progress.  Tl  lias  now  reached  the  h)ni:itude  of 
Ohio,  and  is  l>efinnii!L'  in  Indiana,  and  even  in  Illinois 
and  farther  Mc-t,  ( 'miirary  to  what  mii,'lii  1m  exi  tcted, 
too,  till'  purehiUH;  of  coniiuereial  has  increasi'd  the  sav- 
iri  {  domestic  manures.  The  use  of  the  fomer  has 
shown  both  the  cost  and  the  value  of  mannreai  And 
the  results  are  apparent  in  the  crops,  as  shown  by.  of- 
ficial stat'-^tiis  In  Oliio.  for  example,  the  wheat  yiehl 
hits  greatly  increased,  even  al'ove  llnit  of  her  virL-in 
soil.  'J'hc  average  yield  jier  ac  re  IV' m  ]>,"iO  to  IsTT 
was  only  1 1  '61  busliels,  and  the  average  annual  total 
was  only  19.487,000  busheib.  But  for  the  ax  years 
since  then,^dorine  the  new  em  of  better  ttQage,  more 
earefnl  nring  or  domestic  and  pmvhaae  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  the  averare  has  lu  en  I ri bushels  per 
acre,  and  lli(>  averaLre  annual  total  has  In  i-n  .';'.t,'_"J'"i,(NNj 
bushel.s.  'finis,  the  \ji  M  ]n  r  aer<' has  been  iin  reased 
40  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  total  has  Uen  more  than 
doubled.  The  annual  crop  is  worth  about  Jlio.tHKi.ixNt 
more  than  before,  while  hv  the  official  figures  leas  than 
$1,000,000  has  WBen  paid  far  ftrttllcera  These  fer- 
tilizirs  have  been  used  a1tn<ist  exclusively  on  wheat 
and  corn,  wliile  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  i)ola- 
toes  show  no  eorres]K)nding  increase  in  yield. 

Domestic  Miinurtf;  Modcqf  Saving. — In  the  East- 
ern States  of  the  Union  nearly  as  great  eare  is  now 
taken  m  in  liSnghuid  to  HtTe  the  vrndings  of  domestic 


animals.  Bedding,  or  "  rougha^'e,''  is  »t«ree,  espe- 
cialljr  ia  the  nift-  and  the  lancy  butter-producme 
regions  nesr  oar  great  cities.  Uenoe,  a  large  part  of 
the  bams  are  baik  with  tight  mannre^llars  aiod  with 

lattice  fliMirsor  tnip-dixirs  alsive  in  the  rear  of  the  cows, 
so  that  the  manure  is  juuvsed  directly  into  the  manure- 
cellar.  Here  the  Nilid  and  liquid  excrements  an'  niise<l, 
sometinjcs  by  hogs,  with  whatever  bedding  or  aUiorbcnU 
are>  used  with  the  cattle  and  horses.  The  manure  ia 
perfectly  protected  fi»m  the  weather^  the  proportion 
of  urine  preTonts  exoewve  fermentation,  with  eoM»' 

quent  loss  of  ammonia;  an  I,  provideil  thc-^e  cellars  are 
really  water-tight  and  well  managed,  the  niaiiure  n<-ed 
suffer  only  the  minimum  of  lo.s.s.  And  it  is  a  notice- 
able fiet  that  wherever  these  bank-bams  with  manure- 
cellars  arc  foimdi  there  aho  are  found  thriftif  ftnu 
and  very  heavy  crops,  wqieeially  of  grass,  oora,  and 
grocn-ftidder  crops. 

Much  attention  is  now  paid  to  kinds  of  feecl.  with 
reference  not  onlv  (o  their  food-value  for  st<K-k,  but  to 
tlieir  t'lMil-value  for  plants:  that  is,  their  manure-valuo. 
And  it  is  a  fortunate  :is  well  as  remarkable  fact  that,  as 
a  rule,  what  are  best  for  the  former  (such  as  oil-meal, 
wheat-bran,  and  the  like)  are  also  beat  for  the  hrtter; 
that  is,  they  are  also  rieh  tn  nitrogen  and  phosphorie 
acid.  And  so  some  milk-fanns  near  our  1  irL-e  K  istern 
cities,  that  once  were  siareely  more>  fli  ui  dr.ltin;;  .s:ind 
or  infertile  elay,  have  beeomc  most  pro  luctive.  In 
some  cases  the  drv,  in  fertile  suri'acc  ol  the  fields  has 
been  carted  into  the  stables,  placed  in  water-tight  got- 
ten in  the  rear  of  the  cows  until  aatoiated  with  nriDO 
and  mixed  with  dung,  and  then  carted  out  and  spread 
upon  the  fields  asrain  to  enrich  the  soil.  And  so  this 
thin,  drv  layer  from  HUiie  barren  field.?  has  literally 
pa.**ed  tlirough  the  stable  on  its  way  to  fertility. 

Maniirf  on  Dniri/-  Funn-x. — In  the  great  dairy-re- 

K'ons,  however,  of  New  York  and  Onio  there  has 
sen  until  quite  recent^  an  almost  crimmal  waste  of 
the  bej*  parts  of  the  manure.  Theoretically,  a  dairv- 
farm  slioiil  1  di  teriorafe  less  rapidly  'nr,  raflier,  shnuM 
grow  fertile  more  rapidly)  than  a  ;:rain-fami.  A  liun- 
dre><l  doUai-s'  worth  of  <  liee,sc  sold  from  the  farm  (and 
something  must  bo  sold  i  removes  scarcely  one-fifth  as 
much  nitrogen,  and  not  one  tenth  as  much  nhosphorio 
acid,  as  a  hundred  dollan'  worth  of  hay,  wneat,  eto. ; 
and  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  batter  remonps  almeet 

notli'iiL'  of  value  to  the  S'lil.  The  piodllet  sold  is  in  a 
more  condenseil  form.  Our  pTaascs,  grains,  and  nvits 
may,  in  a  rouuh  way,  be  said  to  contain  two  classes  or 
kinds  of  elements — the  one  class  <  liiefly  earbonaeeous, 
ari  l  til  i'.r  aiiiiii  il  food;  the  other  |>artly  nitrogenous 
and  partly  mineral,  and  6t  chiefly  for  plant^foofl.  '\Vhen 
our  domestic  animals  eat  bay  and  cmin,  they  simply 
take  the  I'ood  fitteil  to  support  animal  life  and  make 
animal  products,  and  reject  in  their  voidinirs  the  plant- 
fiMxl  almost  undiminisluMl.  What  the  animals  u.s<^'  is 
chiefly  rarlionaeeous  matter  :  and  there  is  never  a  lack 
of  carlHmie  acid  in  the  gre.at  chambeia  of  the  flikj%  and 
it  is  eagerlv  absorbed  by  the  leaves  growing  plmls. 
And  so  the  plant-food  in  the  hay  and  grain  m  or  nury 
be  nejirlv  all  s,ived  for  the  plants  in  the  aniui.al  void- 
int's.  Dr.  Kniil  Woltf,  in  his  work  on  manures,  esti- 
mates, as  the  mean  of  many  .analyses,  that  in  the 
mixed  dun„'  and  urine  of  the  horee.  ox,  sheep,  and 
pig  then;  is  found  s:i  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  food,  and  103  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mineral  matter;  the  3  per  cent  snrplns  coming  from 
mtnends  (lime,  etc.)  contained  in  the  water.  The 
phosphoric  sieiil  and  potash  eertainlv  suffer  a  slight 
diminution,  as  they  are  found  in  the  blood,  bOMBi 
flesh,  and  products  of  the  animals. 

So,  then,  there  need  bo  scan  *  ly  any  loss  of  the  mm- 
cral  or  a.sh  elements,  and  only  17  per  cent.  loOB  of  ni- 
tnuren,  when  the  crn{i8  are  fed  on  the  ftrm;  and  the 
manure  is  all  saved.    The  great  fault  in  dair>'ing  and 

1  stwk-fi^eiling  is  that  the  manure  is  not  all  s.avtHl.  Es- 
j>eeially  is  tliis  true  (in  American  fanninL'  of  the  liquid 

I  excreta,  which  are  nsualiy  practically  wa^sted.  Farm 
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ere  «re  slow  to  believe  that  the  urine  is  richer  in 
piani-foocJ  than  the  solid  excreta.  But,  according  to 
Dr.  Wolff  's  latest  tables  (extended  snd  svenged))  « 
ton  of  the  sven^  mixed  dung  of  hones,  csttle,  sheep, 

tndsninc  contains  the  following  amount.s  i  !'  j  lant-food. 
For  the  Nike  of  couijiarison,  we  reduce  tlu  ui  to  cajfh 
valui'  :it  al)uut  the  prices  now  paiil  in  this  couutrv  for 
the  elements  in  oommcraial  fertilizcra.  A  too  of  the 
sbovs-nsaied  sninial  dang  contains— 

Nitrogen  9  4  lbs.,  at  20  cte.  =  $1.88 

FhoAphoric  acid  6-2      "     6  "  =  0.38 

PMMh  4-4      "     6  "  -_0,28 

Total  estiuiatf'd  value  <if  h  fon  nf  'lTing..M.«..t8.gO 

A  ton  of  mixed  animal  urine  conUiins — 

Kitrofcen  22-6  Ibe.,  at  20  ct».  =  M.52 

Phoepborie  acid  0-4      "     0  "  -  0.24 

PotMh   .S5-4      "     8  *•  -  1.52 

Tttal  sat.  Tslos  of  •  ton  of  Bdxsd  ii>Ibs...48.S8 

An>l  the  elements  in  the  urine  Ste  in  a  far  more  solu- 
ble and  available  lorni,  or  much  more  readily  an<l 
rapidly  become  so ;  so  that  it  apneare  that  the  tmne  i» 
Worth  a  little  more  than  two  ana  a  half  times  as  much 
per  ton  as  the  dunp.  This,  of  ootme.  varies  greatly 
with  different  chus.«<'.s  of  animals,  kinds  of  feed,  prod- 
uct or  Lilnir  furnislied,  etc. ;  but  tiic  alxive  i.s  the 
avera^^c  of  many  aiial^M's  made  iitnlcr  N  ;ir:ril  ciniim- 
stanccs  and  giving  equal  weight  to  each  cla.vs  of  animals 
in  making  the  average.  The  exact  proiKjrtionHte  value 
of  the  dnoff  and  urine  per  ton  of  each  clan  of  animaLs, 
M  Igvred  from  Wolff's  lableB,  is  as  folloim: 

A  ton  of  Kh('(>p  urine  Is  wotfb      tlsMS  ss mudi  as  a 

ton  of  nIk-cji  dun;;. 

A  ton  ot  h.-t^r  urine  ieirarA  8tl7  timea  ss  much  as  a 

ton  of  Iii  r-ii'  duni:. 

A  ton  of  mttir  II tine  ia  wwCh  2W times  as  maebaa  a 

ton  nf  c:it;  Ir  iIhtic. 

A  ton  of  PwiiK'  uritie  is  woitt  (MT timas as  moeh  aa  a 

ton  of  swine  duug. 

Of  course  the  eoniparattTe  (|[iiantitie8  of  dung  and  urine 
for  the  re8i»oetive  cla.^"^'  s  of  animals  will  van,"  inver>icly 
as  the  comnarative  values;  swine,  for  example,  from 
the  nsnal  ciiaraeter  of  their  feed  (.slojxs  and  refuse), 
voiding  a  far  lareer  proportion  of  urine,  and  the  Bheej* 
a  far  less  prop<jrtiun. 

These  facts  should  be  sufficiently  alarming  to  Ameri- 
can farmers.  Plainly,  the  dairyman  who  saves  the 
dung  and  wsistea  the  urine  {i\s  a  majority  have  hitherto 
done)  is  saving  hi^  silver  and  wasting  his  gold. 

But  the  total  weight  of  the  mixed  urine  of  those  four 
rlinirn  of  animals  for  a  given  period  of  time  is  less  than 
the  total  weight  of  the  dung  fur  the  same  time,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  urine  for  a  given  period  IB  ioAy  about 
two-thirds  that  of  the  dung. 

Notwithstanding  such  facts  and  fiL'iircs  r.  poatedly 
pnblished.  in  substance,  in  our  agricidtnnil  Um<\<h  and 
periodienlli  the  waste  of  urine  on  our  dair^'-fnmis  in 
vuiler  in  nmply  amazing.  _  lattle  straw  has  been 
grown  for  bedding  nntil  within  a  few  years,  and  hence 
the  urine  ha.*4  been  vote<J  a  nuisance,  and  permitted, 
or  even  enct>urace<l,  to  leak  through  the  floors.  And 
of\ou  c\en  tlie  iltiiiL'  i>  tlirown  out  b<>n('atli  the  eaves 
to  have  its  richnesh  wa.shed  away,  until  one  is  reminded 
of  the  manure  described  by  the  shrewd  and  learned 
•ntlMV  of  Taiba  as  carried  in  "  I>n>-chaff 's  dung^rt, 
that  ereaJringliesne  that  bears  to  the  field  the  dead 
hoiii/ /nmt  trhfch  the  Kjn'rit  Inix  t/ejmrtnl." 

But  within  a  few  years  a  lart-'c  proportion  of  the 
more  enter[tri>irii.'  dairN'-famurs  have  begun  carefully 
to  save  all  the  manure.  .Nluch  more  grain  is  now 
nmMifl  on  the  dairv'-furms  and  fed  to  the  cows.  Tliis 
0V6S  stmw  and  stalks  to  be  worked  over  for  feed,  and 
the  reftiBe  med  fbr  bedding  and  abftorbenta  Then, 
too,  the  best  dairymen  are  now  mnkiir.:  their  pfaMe- 
floors  water  t)::lif,  with  a  water-tight  ^lutter  about  six 
inihea  deep  by  two  feet  wide  behind  the  tt)ws.  Into 
^iia  gutter  the  horse-manure  and  all  litter  frum  the 


adjacent  stables  >8  daily  placed,  and  the  bedding  from 
beneath  the  cows  constantly  works  down  into  the  gut- 
ter; sad  together  tliey  onupletelv  absorb  the  urine,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  can  be  readily  hamlled  with  a  six- 
tined  uiaimrc fork.  Tlic  whey  from  the  cheese  and 
the  skimnKd  milk  from  the  butter-making  arc  fed  to 
calves  or  pigs  in  jdaces  so  arraii/cd  that  their  voiding! 
can  be  savea  and  mixed  with  the  common  ^toek. 

This,  in  general,  is  now  the  practice  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  daurymen  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ;  and  the  increasing  crops  on 
their  farms  will  in  time  convince  their  lees  careful 
neighbors  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

Manure  on  (irain-Fdrnui. — In  the  principal  grain- 
irrowing  regions — a.s,  for  example,  in  (ienesee  and 
Luiiiij.ston  coimtit s  in  New  York;  Lancaster,  York, 
and  Chester  in  Peuns>'lvania ;  and  Stark,  Wayne,  and 
.>Iiami  m  Ohio— the  mantire  has  for  many  N  ean,  l>cen 
ImHi  r  viive  !  tban  in  unr  principal  dain'-regions.  While 
the  iii.iiii  <lcpciiiicni-c  ha,s  Imjcu  placed  ufKin  ffofrr  as  a 
riMxivatinu'  or  preparat<iry  cmp  lor  wheat  las  will  be 
sliowii  farther  on),  the  animal  voidings  have  been 
better  saved.  The  atraw  is  no  longer  burned,  as  for- 
meriy  and  still  is  in  parts  of  the  West,  but  is  candidly 
stacked  in  large,  warm  barnyards,  with  high,  close 
■  feni^  and  sheds  on  the  windward  side,  where  during 
!  the  winter  the  cattle  and  sheep  find  comfortable  shelter, 
ami  with  a  siuall  il.tily  ration  of  ltiim  and  clover  hay 
con.Hunie  large  ipiautities  of  tiie  straw,  and  tnimi)le  the 
unused  parts  beneath  their  feet  to  mix  with  and  absorb 
their  ToidingB.  The  stack  is  cut  down  in  sections  and 
spread  as  raiuired  fin-  ffeed  or  litter,  and  hy  qnring  the 
gn  at  stack  is  workc<l  down  into  coarse,  strawy  manure, 
rich  ami  available  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  horsi'S,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hoirs  that  have  been 
wintered  in  or  near  it.  the  quantity  of  straw  they 
have  passed  through  their  intestines,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  gzun,  luy,  and  mill- feed  they  have  eaten  to 
su]>plement  the  straw,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  csM 
with  which  e.ivcs-  MM  aurbcO'Wash  and  lesching  hm 

been  jircvcuted. 

(Jrain- lliiisiiiil  aiul  Ddirujng  cnmhnird,  however, 
work  to  the  bast  a<lvantage,*not  onlv  financially,  but 
also  in  the  production  of  manure.  The  cows  need  the 
grain  and  the  COm-fodder  for  fce<l,  and  they  turn  it 
r.ipiiily  into  cash  and  manure.  They  need  the  refuse 
straw  and  stalk.s  for  Iwdding  and  absorlient,  ami  they 
work  huL'C  piles  of  l>oth  into  the  best  of  manure — best 
becau.s*;  s:iturate(l  with  their  rich  voidiuL'S. 

Of  course,  the  character  of  soil  and  surroundings  de- 
cides whether  grun-raising  or  dairying  shall  predominate 
in  any  given  regionj  but  our  best  grain-growera  in  our 
gravelly  allnvialplains  and  valloys  are  keeping  far  more 
dair>'  cows  and  cstablishintr  creameries  and  cliee.<K;-fac- 
torics;  and,  f>n  the  other  hand,  our  be.st  dairinien  in 
our  drift-clay  regions  are  year  by  year  raising  far  more 
grain,  ej4|vecially  wheat,  on  the  constantly  incrca.?ing 
tile-drained  portions  of  their  farms,  and  are  fijiding 
they  can  actually  incrense  the  ase  and  product  of  their 
dairies,  and  still  derote  constantly  increasing  portions 
of  their  farms  to  grain-growing ;  for  now  they  have  the 
mcaiLS  of  saving  and  wisely  using  all  the  voidings. 

'fiin'%  I'hue.  (tiul  Mixh'  of  Aj'i'linnf/  M'linire. — A 
great  variety  of  opinions  and  pnu  tiecs  exists  on  this 
point  It  is  a  case  where  "circumstances  alt*  r  ;i>r>  ' 
it  is  a  question  partly  of  floil.  climate,  topography,  and 
crops,  and  partly  of  time,  labor,  and  convenience.  It 
i.s  to  l>e  decided  in  part  by  thetirj*,  but  more  by  actual 
results.  As  a  ndc,  the  field  or  crop  that  reiiuircs 
or  is  to  have  most  tiUaire  should  be  richc-t,  to  jus- 
tify and  reward  the  labor.  Hnii — .\fl  a  rule,  s;indy, 
gnTelly<  or  other  porous  soils  should  have  the  manure 
nearer  the  snrfaoe  than  compact  (Jliviate.—l^  it  is 
subject  to  sudden  extremes  m  winter,  a  top-dreaamg 
late  in  fall  is  seldom  wise.  When  hea\7  snow  covers 
frozen  ground  top-dresstnl  late  in  liill.  a  sudden  thaw 
!  with  drenching  rain  sweeps  away  a  larL'c  part  of  the 
\  plant-food  in  solution,  or  even  in  suspension,  Irum  the 
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fipozen  ground  that  caniutt  drink  it  in.  A  hilly  or  ver>' 
rolling  Biirlkcc  a);>inivatc8  this  evil.  L>ih>,r,  Conve- 
nience.— Aa  the  labor  of  applying  ia  cousidcrablo,  it 
should  be  done  when  work  is  slack  and  manure  Mid 
fields  in  nght  oonditiop.  Mangr  of  our  beit  daiiymen 
liATe  Rtaldea  m>  conatrocted  «8  to  drire  the  iled  or  cart 
or  wagon  through,  and  shovel  the  nianiirc  direoMy  in 
iruui  the  gulttr,  and  draw  it  oucli  day,  ur  t'vi  iy  sec- 
ond or  third  dav,  directly  to  tho  field  <>ii  the  ;-now 
or  frozen  ground.  Here  it  is  either  at  once  spread, 
or,  to  guard  against  wash  from  the  fioMn  tiofkoe 
(see  above),  it  plaoed  in  oompaet  piles  in  mm  aud  at 
proper  diBtiuees,  to  be  mtesA  Iqr  hand  and  pnlyer- 
izeu  or  Bcattered  thoroughly  bv  harmwinj:  ju.st  In-fore 
plouirhing  it  under  in  f^jirini;.  In  this  i-ju"*'  s.nu'  .-^iiring 
cmpls  raiK-d.  and  afti  r  it.s  lian est  the  tit-Id  is  ploughed 
ana  tbonmgnlv  cultivatt-d,  harrowed,  and  rolled  in 
Ansost,  thus  thoroughly  comminuting  and  mixine  the 
nsnnn,  abeady  well  debompoeed,  and  pladng:  il  wiere 
it  win  «t  onoe  and  ooostantly  be  sTulable  fin*  the  trtieat 
drilled  in  in  September.  In  the  n-c  if  (  "Vii  nmi  j'o- 
tatoos,  where  the  ground  ha.--  l>ecn  tlH'muL'lily  tilUii  iill 
summer  and  the  wet-d.s  kt-pt  down,  it  is  cunsidt  ri'  l  j 
Dot  to  re^lough  it,  but  simply  to  cultivate  and  liannw 
before  dnlling  in  the  wheat 

CbnfMifmfr  md  Bottuig,—'Iimi  who  hare  the  pat- 
ent nianiii««(raiding  estt  tnmllv  lltTor  piling  and 
rotting  (sometimes  composting  with  muck  or  turf  !  tlic 
manure  until  fall,  and  then  distributing  it  witli  tiie 
spreader  eithor  nn  the  jilonirlifd  iicld  to  be  sown  to 
wheat,  or  on  a  clover  meadow  in  September,  to  soak 
dirough  and  through  the  soil  all  the  fall  and  winter, 
putting  it  in  the  Tenr  best  oondiUon  fiw  potatoes  the 
next  spring,  to  be  tblkmed  with  iriieat  in  tbe  fall. 
Kf)ttini  nriil  mmiKvstin?  thus  re<iuire  more  work,  and 
are  apl  to  airuti)ulnte  work  in  the  busy  season  .  and' 
there  is  duiii^rr  nt'  IlS'j  ut'  ammonia  in  nt'tin:'.  aji- 

S lying  directly  from  the  stable  in  winter  lattor  i.s  Mived, 
be  work  comee  in  the  slack  season  of  tbe  vcur,  the 
mechanical  effects,  espedsUljr  on  dsjrqr  soils,  of  plough- 
ing under  oosne.  strawjr  tnsnvre  an  ezedlent,  and  there 
is  probahlv,  on  the  average,  less  actual  loss  of  ammonia 
and  Bolubfe  potash  aud  phosphoric  acid  than  where  the 
manure  it  rented  through  the  summer  in  hrgt  oompoet- 
beam. 

Orem  Manuring  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  the 
nin-regions.  For  example,  n  vigonnis  growth  of 
dhnrer  is  ploughed  nnder  m  Msy,  «nd  the  ground  is 
planted  to  com  or  Iri.sh  potatoes,  to  be  followed  the 
same  fall  by  wheat  or  the  next  sprint'  by  jiotatoes 
again  or  liarley  or  oat.s,  and  the  tall  after  that  by  wheat, 
to  be  seeded  the  next  spring  with  clover  and  timothy. 
Then  this  \»  mow«Kl  or  pai^ured  one  or  two  yean,  and 
then  ploughed  under  again,  and  the  rotation  goes  on  ss 
before.  Or  scnnetiines  even  a  beaTy  fhst  nop  of  dover 
i.a  |iliiuirhed  under,  in  or  just  af>rr  full  bloom  in  June, 
and  the  ground  is  fallowed  till  fall,  and  tlu-n  sown  to 
wheat;  one  ftdl  year  s  growth  being  thus  buerifieed  for 
the  good  of  the  wheat.  Or  sometimes  the  tin^t  crop  is 
mowed  for  hegr,  sad  a  heavy  second  crop  is  ploughed 
under  in  Aurrat,  and  tbe  muad  sowed  to  wheat  in 
September.  Buckwheat  and  miHet  are  aho  nsed  to  a 
limited  extent  to  plouirh  under  a.<«  cn-en  mnnurcs.  But 
clover  in  the  Northeni  States,  mui  jK-a-M^  at  tlu-  South, 
especially  near  the  Stiuth  Carolina  idiosphate  depo^xits, 
are  reganled  with  great  favor  as  tlie  ureal  reno\atin^' 
ero^e — the  crops  Ix-st  adapted  to  collceting  and  gtorint 
STailable  uhosphoric  acid,  and  especially  nitrogen,  for 
wheat  and  other  succeeding  crops.  Toe  acreage  of 
dover  ploughed  under  for  matnire  is.  however,  dimin- 
ishing, as  it  is  found  that  it  i>ays  K-tter,  except  where 
land  is  very  cheap  or  lalxirven.'  hiL'h,  to  fcc<l  the  clover 
in  some  way,  anu  tuni  p:irt  of  it  into  wool.  meat.  lurd. 
m  bntter,  and  still  save  nearly  all  the  uhM  et'sential 
aud  most  easly  exhausted  elements  of  plant-growth 
upon  and  in  the  soil  in  the  voidinirs  of  the  animals  fed. 
For,  as  already  shown,  over  s;5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
nitrogen  contained  in  bay  and  grain,  and  pntctically  all 


the  ash-elemcnts,  are  lefl  in  the  mixed  voiding.^  of  tbe 
farm  animals  that  cat  the  feed.  And  so  it  seems  wiser 
to  turn  the  feed-value  of  the  clover  into  cash  for  tbe 
abore  animal  products  (wool,  butter,  etc.),  and  mto 

the  manure-value  in  their  voidinu'S.  rather  than  to 
plouiih  under  the  fiwd  tit  only  for  animals  with  that 
titled  for  plants,  and  thus  Wiu,te  it  alm  ost  entirely. 

The  otfiees  of  clover  are  oomiujj  to  be  lairly  well  un- 
derstood, though  extravagaot  daims  are  still  made  for 
it,  as  if  it  ootdd  make  something  out  of  nothing — create 
fiE»tility  that  did  not  exist  Tne  Urge,  long  roots  in> 
deed  bring  up  the  mineral  elements  irom  deep  dowiL 
and  help  to  store  them  a^  well  as  the  carbonaceous,  and 
to  some  extent  the  nitrogenous,  elements  of  earth  and 
air,  in  available  condition  and  position  to  promote  the 
growth  of  future  crops.  Clover  seeims  to  be  the  great 
scavenger  of  agriculture — a  gross  feeder,  capable  of 
collecting  the  nitrogen  and  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
soil  hdd  in  insoluble  forms  or  in  solutions  too  dilute  fiir 
the  rtwts  of  cereals  to  thrive  upon  them,  and  by  tbe 
decay  of  the  large  clover-roots  storing  thvt^-  elements 
in  larpe  quantities  and  available  forms  near  the  surliwe, 
where  the  young  roots  of  cereals  can  at  ont-e  and  con- 
tinuously find  and  use  them.  Dr.  J.  G.  Hollaml  makes 
a  certain  Irish  character  ittOfM  of  his  novels  say  in  sub* 
stance,  "The  pig  kin  ste  wot  there  can't  nothtn'  dm 
ate,  and  then  you  kin  ate  the  pig. ' '  This  seems  to  be 
the  office  of  the  clover — to  eat  what  the  wheat  eu't 
eat,  and  then  die  and  let  the  wheat  eat  it 

Clover  is  commonly  classed  among  the  "enriching" 
or  "renovating"  crops,  as  contnL«ted  with  the  "non- 
exhsos^g"  ones,  like  pease,  beans,  and  ceroals  cut 
grocn ;  or  with  the  ' '  exhausting ' '  crops,  like  the  ripen- 
ed cercak,  potatoes,  etc. ;  or  the  "  very  exhausting " 
ones,  like  tlax,  hajvs,  tobacco,  eta  It  is  indeed  a  reno- 
vatini;  crop  in  the  .sense  and  for  the  reasons  given  alxive, 
bill  tlu-re  18  no  proof  that  it  is  an  "enriching"  crop  ia 
any  such  sense  as  to  imply  that  it  adds  mineral  elements 
{or  even  nitrogenous  ones,  amireciably)  to  the  great sum- 
totd  in  air  and  earth.  Dr.  Vodcker  in  the  Journal  of 
Ae  Royal  Afirrteullhiral  Soet'etutta  long  ago  as  1868  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  ba.sed.  a.s  he  himself  says,  on  presump- 
tive evidence.  "  thai  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  of  the 
air,  descending  with  the  rain,  ordinarily  sjitisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  tho  clover-crop."  Hut  his  experiments 
were  tried  on  soils  already  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  sub- 
sequent adenoe  hss  fiuleti  to  oonficm  hie  opinion.  Il 
has  shown  that  in  latttades  and  dtmates  Bm  ours  only 

from  .3  to  7  poumls  per  acre  of  nitn>L'  n  ;>.s  nitric  acid 
descends  to  the  eartli  each  year  in  rain  ;iiid  dew,  and 
perhaps  from  5  to  I  ")  or  20  jiouiuls  of  all  the  am- 
monia com{)Ounds,  and  that  even  these  are  probably 
emanations  from  decay  in  the  soil  itself,  the  average 
total  annual  additions  to  the  acre  being  from  10  to  15 
pounds,  or  eren  less  Bvt,  aooording  to  B*r.  Voddcer's 
own  fitrures,  ba.scd  on  many  analj-ses,  the  roots  of  a 
hca\"y  clover-croi)  (N)ntain  Hh1  pounds  of  nitrotren  j>er 
acre,  and  the  hay  itJ}  tons  first  cr<'|i,  uinl  \  \  tons  sec- 
ond) contains  some  224  pounds — a  total  of  tuUy  thirty 
times  the  atmual  net  amount  now  believed  to  be  added 
to  the  soil, from  the  air.  Indeed,  when  we  eonsider 
the  wastes  in  drain-water  and  surface- wash,  and  from 
volatilization,  it  seems  prnhable  that  the  tu  f  train  m.iy 
be  niui  h  smaller.  Dr.  Voili  ker  elsewhere  in  the  same 
remarkable  paper  says,  "I'urltn,'  the  growth  nf  the 
clover,  nitrogenous  food,  for  wliich  wheat  is  particularly 
^'rateful,  is  either  stored  up  or  rendend  amdlsUe  in  the 
soil"  Apparently,  10  pounds,  more  or  leas,  is  stored 
up,  and  :'tI4,  more  or  less,  is  simply  rendered  available 
— slowly  available,  however. 

Now.  the  nitnis:pn  of  the  soil,  contained  chiefly  in  its 
vegetable  mould  or  humiis.  cniuc.  it  is  true,  nrii'inally 
from  the  air.    l?ut  it  is  the  slow  accumulation  of  the 

Srowth  and  (rrndual  decay  of  a  scanty,  primitive^  and 
owly  ascending  vegetation  for  untold  ages  and  millen- 
niums before  man  Began  to  exhaust  the  aoctimnlalions 
by  ttUnge  and  removal;  so  that  these  slowly-gathered 
Stores  of  humus  furnish  our  sole  practical  supply  of 
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titngea  for  plant?.  For  science  with  its  niost  delicate 
tall  bu  fatled  to  show  that  the  leuves  of  plants, 
thiMMrli  they  diiidc  in  earlmnie  acid  oac;erly,  do  or  can 

al-x-rb  iifiV  nitrogen  in  any  ^'  nn  i Act  jit  tlininph  their 
rwtfi  iM  the  suil.  Batht^l  in  uu  aiiuoHjilien:  tour-iiflfas 
of  which  18  fi»e  nitiogieo,  tlw  leaves  oannot  diinlt  an 
Horn  of  it 

Not  onlv  is  clover  not  an  "enriching"  crop,  pn^ierly 
ipeakin^,  out,  M«bom  by  Dr.  Yoeloaer's  experiments 
already  cited,  it  ia  one  of  oar  moat  ezliatisting  ones.  He 
•hovii  that  a  hay  crop  of  it  removes  from  a  frivon  area 
more  than  twice  as  imu  li  j)li(wphoric  aiiii,  ainl  more 
Oi.tii  tlirt.*'  tlinrs  as  iinR'h  nitrogen,  as  flic  grain  and 
stiaw  of  a  crop  of  wheat  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Appalfnti|]^  thea,  aH  that  oan  be  and  ia  that  clover  is 
m  fKMB  a  feeder,  ao  tbtwouf h  a  acaTengcr,  so  success- 
fol  ia  rendering  available  ID  diataeter  and  position  (lo- 
cation I  the  mineral  and  nitrogenon.^  elements  already  in 
the  soil,  and  in  oon-ser^nne  nnd  .stvin^'  from  waste  the 
scanty  nitrogenou.s  (Jiu  .H  .  1 -i  i  to  tlic  w)il  in  dew  and 
rain,  and  bys  up  so  iar^c  a  Hture  near  the  surface  in 
its  roolR.  those  great  inverted  cones,  that  even  when 
one,  or  even  botn,  the  hMT-crops  of  the  summer  are 
removed,  the  roots  and  atvbblc  remaining  and  decaying 
in  the  soil  iiimish  laige  atiNM  of  the  veiy  food  the 
wheat' plant  needs. 

But  It  shmild  never  be  forgottcti  that  clover  is  really 
a  Diuitl  exhaufttin^  crop,  and  that  uitimatc  soil-exhaui^ 
tion  below  the  pomt  of  profitable  cereal  production  will 
be  leached  even  aooner  with  than  without  clover,  if 
tlie  baf-cmpa  are  removed  from  the  field  or  farm  with- 
ent  adeqtiate  manure-return.  Tiic  oflener  the  clover 
pmnpe  the  soil  to  collect  available  f«K>d  for  wheat,  the 
sooner  will  the  wheat  that  follows  it  exhaust  tlic  ulti- 
mate supply.  Not  only  is  this  pn»bable  n  priuri.  but 
it  is  true  in  actual  experience.  We  know  Iby  sad  ex- 
periaioe--«nd  our  fataeia  learned  it  too — that  the  i^oil 
aftarawliilebeeiMnea  **devermck;"  that  is,  it  will  ti>it 
even  grow  clover  soooeflafaUy,  mach  ksa  wheat.  The 
springs  of  fertility  have  been  drained  so  low  that  not 
evtn  clover  can  pump  «p  any  more  nnfil  mure  lias 
slowly  gathered  or  developed  in  the  soil,  or  the  pump 
(clover)  has  been  "  primed"  with  an  applieatioii  of 
nitrogemiits  matter. 

Dr.  Voelcker's  experiments  seem  to  show  simply 
that  wheat  rapidly  exhausts  the  stock  of  nitrogen  al- 
fMidv  available  for  cereals,  while  clover  tends,  somehow 
orr.tluT.  iu  make  it  available.  I?iit  if  peeiiis  nowc.''S<  n- 
ti.illy  a»:rce(l  that  the  nrtual  yi  arly  a<itii(ioii»  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  I'roiii  air  to  stjil  where  alone  they  can  be 
naed)  are  almost  infinitcsimai  compared  with  the  year- 
OQf  pnaaut  ventatton  under  coktvalion 

indienoval* 

And  80  there  aeem  to  be  two  pointa  well  aettled : 

firet,  we  sli.-ill  rapidly  exhaust  our  soil  if  we  prow 
clover  and  s»ll  or  remove  it;  secon<l.  we  may  maintain, 
and  even  slowly  increase,  the  proiliii-tt\ i  ih«s  at  least  of 
oar  aoil  if  we  grow  clover  and  teed  it  wisely  on  the 
ftm.  This,  however,  implies  tile-drainage  where  it 
■  needed;  tboroogh  tillage;  the  careful  saving  and 
vne  nae  of  all  the  ronghage  of  our  crops,  and  of  all 
animal  voldinrrs,  hulh  lii|iii<i  and  solid;  liie  s.ile  chiefly 
of  eoinlen.seil  |iri»iiii  ts.  siu  li  as  meal,  butter,  wool,  and 
flour,  not  win  at ;  aini  the  judicious  imn  lias^^  Ijaek 
again  in  commercial  tertilisers  of  some  of  the  nitrogen 
and  ^oaphoric  acid  that  inevitably  leave  our  farms 
efCtt  tn  Uie  moat  oondenaed  jnodocta.  Fertility  main* 
tuned  and  inereaaed  otherwwe  ta  either  mere  ddoaive 
i  n  s*  nt  priMlncdven*  H*.  or  is  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  others,  a,s  England,  for  example,  iDcrcascs  her  fer- 
tility by  Inlying  the  vlMMt  aod  mill-feed  we  tie  iboGsh 
enough  to  sell 

One  form  of  green  mattanngeommon  in  Enrope  is 
acarcely  known  nera— 'ria.,  the  growing  of  turnips  and 
ether  root-cropeto  be  oooamned  on  the  ground  by  sheep. 

Liquid  il/<inun'i(£/ is  little  prarl:.-*!  il  hi  re  ,  ow  ini'  iiart- 
ly  to  the  expease,  and  partly  to  the  belief  that  the  dis- 
inliiriioa  of  elemMlab  more  perfect  and  the^ctaoie 


better  when  the  uriuc  is  absorbed  and  used  with  the 
dung.  Nitrogen  and  potaah  predominate  in  the  urine, 
and  phutiphorus  add  in  the  dnng.   Henoe  the  wisdom 

of  applying  them  mixed. 

I  'ommerdal  Fertilizers. — This  tenu  is  now  comnion- 
Iv  ib-eil  to  include  such  manures  as  contain  inoondcnsed 
form,  aud  from  sources  tbrci^'Q  to  the  individual  farm, 
one  or  more  of  the  three  elements  needed  by  plants  and 
most  likely  to  be  deficient  in  aoils  long  under  tallage— 
viz.,  nitroQen,  phosphoiie  aa'd^  aad  poUuh,  (For  a 
fuller  eoiisKleration  of  the  snl^ect,  with  the  nniccs^^H, 
etc.,  ace  article  i<'^riLiZ£iis. }  (vv.  i.  c.j 

CBAITEBL  y. 

CHOPS. 

1.  Cere-^w. 

Under  the  Lead  of  "Cenals"  ar«  classed  those 
plants  whose  grains  are  used  by  man  for  food,  ainl  which 
may  be  terniH  "brcnd-pmdiicing  plants."  With  the 
exception  of  huckwLicat,  they  aO  beloilg  to  the  graM 
fumily.  and  include  uaise  or  Indian  com,  wheat*  ^e, 
oats,  barley,  rice,  and  milht  Thcae  are  the  moat  no- 
portant  llic  temi  "com"  is  sometimes  used  to  cm- 
urace  all  these  tiniitis.  Lnt  in  America  this  word  is 
apnlied  only  to  maize  or  Indian  com. 

There  are  a  tew  other  cereal.^  less  known,  limited 
in  the  extent  of  their  culture  and  used  by  some  savage 
tribes.  JEZntsuie  coraenM  and  K  ttn'cta  are  oereaia  of 
some  Taliie  in  India,  aa  tbey^  ate  largely  u«ei  4br  feed 
when  there  is  a  failure  of  the  rice-crop  in  that  conn- 
try.  *' Natchnee,"  "  nugla  niggeo,"  and  'maiid"  are 
native  names  ior  this  grass.  Alone  the  \\\\st  Coast 
of  Africa  I^isjuiJuui  exile  produces  a  fine-grained  com 
called  "fundi"  or  "funaungi."  Tlie  native  corn- 
plants  of  Abyasinia,  '|teff"  and  "toenam»"  are  iiw 
Afnjmnira  and  Elamne  TbcNfio.  In  North  Amerioa 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North  wci-t  feed  largely  upon 
the  gruiiis  of  wild  or  Indian  rice.'  Ziznnin  ami'ttim. 
The  plant  grows  in  shallow  water,  and  the  Imiian.^ 
obtain  the  »ce<l  by  paddling  a  canoe  among  the  tall 
stems,  v^  liich  they  draw  down  With  ahooked  atidc  aiid 
belt  off  the  grain  into  the  eanoft 

In  the  United  States  in  1880  the  total  nomlier  of 
boshels  produced  of  the  five  leading  cereals,  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  ami  nf,  whs  2,7(>H..')75,906,  valued 
at  $l,;i.V2,iSi5,2P'>.  In  issl  the  total  numl>er  of  bushels 
waa  2,056,54^,370,  and  tlu  ir  valuo  was  $1,462,742,495. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  holds  the  first  position  among  the  cereals 
valued  for  fixjd,  although  in  point  of  money  value 
Indian  corn  takes  precedence.  No  plant  in  the  entire 
vegetAbk  kingdMtt  ia  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  hlatoiy  and  progrem  of  eivilieed  man  or  more  M- 
seutial  to  his  higher  soHai  requirements.  Tlie  grain 
contains  the  larjics'  ]  >  r  >  TiiaL'c  of  those  elements  mo.'rt 
necessary  for  ibo<l,  and  in  proportions  Ik-si  suited  to 
man's  phj'sical  needs. 

The  tbOowiug  table  shows  the  composition  of  the 
entire  gnin,  the  pain  fieed  ftom  ban,  and  the  bnn 
alone: 


■ 

ElcmentA. 

Entire 
whuat. 

When 
trv^  frwin 
bnin. 

Brun  aloae. 

10-40 
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4.a'> 
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TIm  oompanitive  feod-valaes  of  these  parte  arc,  for  the 
entire  jrrain  and  for  the  kernel  freed  iroui  bnin,  1  '32 ; 
that  of  the  bnin  alune,  "98.  Althouph  tlic  wiparalion 
of  the  bran  may  remove  a  jMirtion  of  the  bune-furming 
elements,  it  docs  not  liiminish  the  ntitritive  value. 

In  the  earliest  hi.-<tories  of  the  human  raoe  wheat  is 
mentioned  as  a  food-^lant,  and  had  a  Dorchaaing  value. 
In  Europe  it  was  cultivated  priorto  all  historie  periods, 
a.^  KT-iUis  ul'  it  have  been  found  amoug  the  rntOR  of  the 
Lalve-tlwellitiiTH  of  lliat  eouiitr>'. 

That  wheat  ia  of  Eastern  origin  there  is  no  question, 
bat  itii  Dative  oountiy  is  unknuwn,  and  it  is  even  a 
natter  of  speeulatioD  whether  it  ever  existed  in  a  wild 
state  in  its  present  form,  some  suppoaiog  it  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  bng-continued  eohivatioD  of 
a  wild  irrits.^  (^^V/iVt^  otntojmtiTetothe  bordemof 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Spaniards  introduced  wheat  into  Anu  ricadurinp 
their  conquest  of  Mexico,  about  the  year  15:i(».  Fnmi 
a  amidl  beginning  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  tK)uu 
spread  tlirou^hout  the  Spsuiish  settlements  of  that 
region,  ineluding  a  portion  of  the  territorj'  now  fonn- 
int^  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Kniiurants  frimi  the 
Eastern  States  found  the  Indians  of  New  Mexieo  .suc- 
cewfill  wheat-growers,  and  to-day  the  Piuia  tribe  in 
AiiiOiia  raise  a  surptas  of  this  ^'ruin,  which  they  sell  to 
the  white  traders  and  (Jovcmnient  officials.  Gos^nold 
planted  wheat  in  New  England  in  1602,  and  in  1611  it 
was  introduced  into  Virginia,  where  in  164S  sevoml 
hundred  acres  wen-  devoted  to  its  culnire.  In  17">0. 
New  Jersey  stood  first  among  the  wheat-growiiif:  colo- 
nies of  America.  A  cent  urj-  later,  Pennsylvania  lieaiU  d 
theUatwUhacropof  15.(>(H),00()  bushels.  From  thi.>- 
period  the  growth  of  wheat-culture  in  America  Im.-^ 
been  most  remarkaVtle,  and  is  chiefly  dtie  to  the  devel- 
opment of  iliL'  wonderfully  lertile  and  wide-extending 
lands  of  the  uji]  er  Missi.s.'-ippi  Valley,  where  nature 
seems  to  have  especiaiU'  prepared  the  w»il  lor  the 
growth  of  this  phuit  ,Tho  following  table  shows  t  he 
extent  of  the  increase  in  production  m  the  West.  I'he 
flrst  section  includes  the  Atlantic  States,  with  Penn-nyl- 
v;uii:i  and  the  VirL'iniiUi,  to  the  Ohio  Kiver ;  the  second 
and  third  are  eeparaled  by  the  Mississiitpi  Kiver: 


bushels,  the  average  area  28  052,490  acres,  the  amng* 

vulue  of  crop  $:;')'.i.r,r)4,r.-_'S  ;  the  average  yield  per 
acre  being  1J12  bushels,  and  the  average  value  jjer 
bushel  $1.05.  ,  n  t    TT  ■  J 

Tile  following  table  embraces  the  ( mes  of  the 
States  most  larjjely  engaged  in  wheat  traffie,  withtba 
BinOTntff  of  their  leoeipts  and  shipiueut.s : 


Produce  in  buxhclB. 


1SI». 


AtlRTitlr  oiftst. 

Tnins-MlBsi»-  \ 
»ippl  beU...j 


5^,278 


IBW. 

M,2;M.I:i7 


1. 


f>7,4Tfi,:i71  I  .'>8.7ni.r.ni 


I  iialtlmore,  Md  34^19.c:)S 

lli,.-i..n,  Maiu  ~.  6.1W7.SW 

nuftBlo.  N.  Y  „.  S7.788;i01 

CliUaso.  Ill  „..|»l.l(i6,l09 

Oiuciimatl.  O   ;t,s4,7i: 

Dliliilb,  Minn     

ImliiinniK.lis,  Ind  |  ^.w'2,7l>i 

Kansas  City.  Mo   (..117,'.t.iJ 

Milwftukfe,  Wis   l'.v.)V-''- 

Mliineapiili.s.  Minu.  1.7KSA'*> 

Montrv'tl.  <"«n   Ill.oliJ.iVW 

N.  w  iirUuiK,  ]j\   ;;,i:j>.;'H 

New  V.irk.  N   V  171,J1 


BblponiM. 


31,970,71.1 

i;m;sa  i 

3i',O0«.'7W 
3;t83,3i<7 
2.75M3A 

7.7ir>,7."*> 

H.iW,»Xl.i 

\  |71,J4i..7'.».  fi-',(W,774 

fhiUdelpbia,  l'»  b»,<>7».(;(«)  l...,sU..'>7^ 

Sua  Fnutdteoi.  Oil...U»jM6,4iM  i7.vi.<.sji 

 |17J>B8,.%2  I  7,;»rj,(;,«> 


2,(Hi».a:a 

3,3Sil.0&S 
til3,"Jl4 

14;:,U6» 
U,4lM,673 

771,;1,S4 
Cl'.i.V.l 

0,  ftiy,o7y 
y>'.»,.'.7'j 

1.  t»7.-':» 


-I- 


eis.jaft 

1,  !>il,*<W 

2,  'J8;l,439 

4.287,541 

61U,-.>4S 


I  St.  Loula,  

The  cities  of  the  Uuion  most  lartrely  engaged  in  wheatr 
traffic  are  BalUmore,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  Vork* 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.  The  shipments  fron 
New  York  are  more  than  double  those  from  Baltimore, 
the  stvond  eilv  in  the  scale,  Chicago  standingUurd. 
New  York  i.s  also  lirst  in  its  shipments  of  tom,  Chiwuo 
second,  aud  St.  Louis  third. 

The  value  of  the  combined  ex|»ort8  of  wheat  and 
flour  fiom  the  United  States  in  1^;>0  was  $7,742,315; 
in  1860  it  was  $19,525,21 1 ;  in  I.S7u  it  had  inereaaed  to 
$i)S,;;i(),SL'_'  ;  while  in  1880  the  value  of  this  exnoii 
amounted  to  $_';;r),879,502,  or  $21S,I37,187  more  than 
that  of  Tli;s  hhow  of  inereitso  i»  not  exactly  fair, 

as  the  value  of  the  exports  for  was  much  smaller 
than  for  either  of  the  tour  pa-^xnling  years. 

The  production  of  this  cereal  in  some  of  the  other 
countiies  of  the  wcnhl  b  tabulated  below  (the  genenl 
average  yidd  and  the  jridd  for  1879  are  both  given) : 


Onrattjr. 


Fnanee^.. 


Tliewhcat-croiiofthe  I'nite*!  States .indTerriturieH  in 
1879  (thej-ield  of  that  year  Ix-int;  the  one  whirh  aji- 
peantintHe  oenMis  of  ISMJ)  amounted  to  4.')'.'.47"J,.")0.'i 
In^cIb.  CaKfornia  pnMiuccd  7, 7111  bushels;  Illi- 
n.  .is.  51,11 0.502 ;  Indiana,47,284,853  j  Iowa,  31,1 54,2t)5 ; 
Michigan,  i',5,.').'i2,.'>43 ;  Minnesota,  34,601.030;  Mis- 
souri, 24.  Wti,  627 ;  Obi'o,  40,014,869;  and  M'ismnsin, 
24,844,G6y  bu-shels.  This  list  compn.s<>s  all  the  State.- 
which  produeed  over  2<MAK),(X)0  bushels.  Tlic  amount 
raised  j>er  capita  for  the  same  year  was  9  iy-f-  bushels, 
and  the  avcnige  priw  per  bushel  95*1  -f  cents. 

In  18S(»,  in  the  United  States,  37,986,717  acres  were 
devoted  to  wheat ;  the  total  pro<luction  was  498,549.xr»8 
bushels,  and  the  value  of  the  cmp  $174,201,850.  This 
was  the  highest  production  yet  altaine<l.  In  18S1  the 
area  cultivated  was  nearly  the  same  (. 17, 709,2(MJ  acres ^ 
but  the  production  was  the  smallest  since  1877.  being 
only  380,2SO.OIM»  bushels,  and  its  value  $4.%'^.7'.«).427. 
Tlie  aveniL'c  vicld  per  acre  was  10"1  bushels,  the  lowest 
ever  reitorteJ.  while  the  average  price  rose  to  f  1. 1'.»  jht 
bushel,  beiui:  tlie  liidie.-t  siu.  e  1S72.  Four  St.ites  had 
a  production  of  more  than  .^n.iHiu.dOO  bushels  each- 
Ohio  stant&lg  first  with  ;jH,o2t»,(XK3 ;  then  Minne- 
sota, CadifonUL  and  Indiima:  three  ofhen  exceeded 
20,000,000  bwSels— niinuis.  Midiigaii,  Missouri;  and 
Kansas  bad  lO.^oO.^^MH).  The  annual  average  produc- 
tbu  for  the  eleveu  ycare  li;71-1881  was  342,224,776 


OeniUMi]r.........»<  .................. 

Spain  

lUly  ~  

AiLitris-Hungaiy.........  

Oivat  Britain 
Turkey  in  Euiopeb. 
Kiiuuuuiia...~.. 
Ui-lsiuiu ........ 

AlKicrs.^. ....... 

CUinada.~ 

.\u.stnilia.»  

Ej.TPt  


Avenca  an- 
nual yield. 


aw,.">oo.<wo 

•>i<1.4«IO.OO0 
l-,M,.V,tM>tW 

lU».:57n,rK)0 
104.710,000 

lOI.OOO.OiH) 
4'-',4.'iO,0O0 
33.!KiO,tXX» 
24,a»5.0<»0 
2.).4-0,000 
lfi,t>t«),000 
18,3;>5.(X)0 
16/JtKI,(X)0 


22<»,-»:?0,O(X» 
ifH.ioo.ooo 
li3..5>n,o00 
119,050,000 
H4,l>00.000 
79,240,000 

.f-KM.irto.ooo 

3*1.790,000 

i."<.:«<r>,ooo 

•iJ.-'-i'i.^t'W 
Ki.tHaO.OOO 
22,074,000 
14,150,000 


L 

Russia,  Austria-Hunaar>',  Turkey  in  Europe,  Australia, 
Canaila,  Algiers,  and  Keypt  have  a  surplus  for  export; 
France,  (Icnnany.  and  Spain  in  an  avemire  ye:ir  n>i.«^« 
enoueh  for  the  home-market;  while  (Innit  Britain 
usuallv  imports  1imi.ihx),(M)0  btishek  In  ls79.  Aus- 
tralia nad  2,75(i,iHM)  ueres  under  wheat— two  and  a  half 
times  the  area  in  this  crop  at  the  dose  of  the  previous 
•lecadc.  The  cultivation  of  this  grain  in  South  Amer- 
iea  is  increasing  rapidly,  aniil  alMady  there  is  •  BmsU 
ex|M.rt  of  wheat  fiom  some  of  the  man  pmpmrn 

states. 

V'ln'etim  of  ir/t<''/', ^The  Ioiil'  diltivaticii  of  wheat 
and  thedeairoof  aerieulturi.sts  to  improve  the  grain  have 
rc.sidt€d  in  the  production  of  a  host  of  varieties,  many  of 
whieh  possess  only  a  local  reputaUon.  New  varieties  are 
constantly  beine  prodnced  that  are  ejrtflWed  for  their  ino- 
duetivi  n-^<  l  uily  rii»ei)inL'.  freedom  fnun  disease,  har- 
diness, or  some  other  i]uality  conimendinir  them  to  the 
wheat-grower.  The  majority  of  these  have  an  ephem- 
eral eustence,  and  the  best^known  varieties  of  to-day 
will  innfewyeanhe  snpphnted  by  othosi «  if  "ul 
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(dtiTHted  apnear  under  new  naniefl.  Some  buoccss  has 
been  attainea  iti  tlu-  ituiIih  tii.n  of  hybrid  varieties. 
The  more  apuarciu  uuiwurd  characters  of  differetice 
pre:«nt«d  hy  tne  more  important  varieties  arc  manifest 
10  the  uizo  and  length  of  the  straw ;  in  the  appearaDce 
aaJ  nature  of  the  chaflT,  sne  of  he«d,  color  ano  «xe  of 
the  erniii.  hikI  tlu-  l('ii:;lh  of  tlic  beard.  In  iIh-  m>- 
caJled  Laid  vvheuls  "  the  awu  or  Ix  airl  is  entin-ly  want- 
ine.  The  diflereuce  between  the  >iniiii;  ami  winter 
wheats  is  purely  »  pbjrsiobgical  one — the  less  lianly, 
and  especially  the  cany-matorinL',  sort^j  arc  i^iniiig 
wheats;  the  move  vigorous,  and  thuae  requiring;  a 
lunieer  time  for  development,  constitute  the  winter 
viirit  tics.  Ry  a  i-;in'fii!  System  of  cultuiv  ilic  oiu'  may 
he  couvtiilfd  into  the  other  in  a  few  i>''iis<in.s.  'Ihe 
character  of  the  soil  tiii<l  the  nature  of  the  ciinmtc 
have  much  to  do  in  the  changing  or  making  of  varie- 
tic&  The  varieties  of  the  likstCTn  States  when  grown 
in  California  Booii  \<i?e  their  distinctive  charaelers  and 
a.%ume  those  beloiiL'Iiit;  to  that  rueion,  or  what  is  called 
"the  California  typi'."  "Soil'  wliiai.s  ^owii  in  re- 
giooa  adapted  to  the  urowth  of  the  hard-gmintxl  sons, 
and  where  these  are  largely  cultivated,  will  pnradually 
come  to  jiowpoo  the  flinty  character  of  the  latter. 
1%e  Tarieties  of  wheat  are  8Cf>amtcd  into  two  clui«.s«-s 
by  the  miller — the  "sotl-"  and  tlic  '  flinty-"  grained 
wheat*.  The  latter  are  much  preferred  for  milling 
Dnrposca,  being  more  easily  manipulated  than  the 
wnuer.  The  soil  wheats  are  U0Oall,v  Kele(;ted  tor  the 
Buna&cture  of  starch,  as  th^  oontam  the  greater  por- 
n'Mase  of  this  substance,  the  flinty  wheats  being  richer 
in  i:luteii.  and  htincti  more  valuable  for  flour.  In  com- 
meree  but  tour  vaiiftit  .s  of  wheat  are  known — sjiritig, 
re«l  and  auiijer  winter,  and  white  wheat.  f)n  the  Pa- 
cific coast  the  varieties  having  a  j:i  .i  Lv :  j  .<iiatton  an' 
"California"  and  Oregon'  wUeat&ihe  former  osu- 
iQlf  eommandiM  the  higher  price.  The  market  qao- 
talions  ill  New  York  in  Nov.,  l^^l,  ^(  re  u.s  follow}: 

White  wheat  of  all  kinds,  $1.25  to  $1.42^  per  bush. 
Bed  and  amber  whaata.^,.   1.00  "  1.45 
Spriug  wheat   LW.  "    1.41  " 

In  1H80  the  quotations  Bhowed  a  greater  difference  in 
lavorof  the  red  ami  and>cr  wheats. 

The  followiiiif  lisit  comprises  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent varieties  known  to  the  American  fanner:  "  Wt 
Katiun;"  "Tappahannock ;"  "Lancaster  red  chaft";" 
"Genesee;"  "Canada;"  "New  York;"  and  "Turk- 
ish flint."  "Diehl;"  "Clawson;"  '  Fult/,;"  "Ke.! 
Mediterr-inean ;"  "Odessa  red;"  "(»oiden  chati ; 
"SUfcr  ehafV;"'  "Boughton;"  "Early  May;"  "De- 
ibaoe;"  "Improved  Fife; '  ''Rowian  white;"  and 
"Victor."  Tne  most  popular  Tarietiea  on  theflunfic 
coast  arc  the  "White  Australian"  and  the  "  Ked  " 
and  "Mold  ii  white"  wheats.  In  New  Kn^lanJ  and 
in  the  North-wcasl  the  spring  wheats  are  those  chiefly 
cultivated;  in  the  iNIidiilo.  Central,  and  Southern 
Stales  winter  wheats  predoniinaie. 

Hie  ibUowing  table  fyiea  the  chemical  composition 
of  five  American  variettcfl  of  spring  and  winter  wheat : 


I  It  is  in  keeping  that  a  plant  so  important  to  the  hu- 
man race  as  wheat  should  l:imw  ami  hf  prichietlve  on 
!  soils  of  the  most  varying  character.  It  withMaiids  a 
j  L'n  at  diversity  of  climate,  and  there  are  lew  tiirnis  in 
any  State  of  the  Union  that  will  not  yield  a  pnttitable 
crop  when  rightly  tilled.  The  differenoM  whi«3h  appear 
in  the  suitahlhty  of  the  soil  or  climate  of  S'uni'  regions 
over  thfv;e  of  udici^i  majr  be  in  a  great  mea-sure  o\xt- 
cotne  iiy  a  eareful  selection  of  varieties  or  a  nio<liticd 
svstein  of  amculturc.  The  varieties  most  jwpular  to 
tlic  New  linnlaud  States  are  scarcely  known  bt^y*>nd 
their  limits,  and  those  most  cxtenaively  cultivated  in 
the  Middle  States  give  place  to  othem  in  the  South 
and  \\* v^t,  and  tin'  leading  wheats  of  the  I'ai  ifie  Slope 
aie  alutiA^t  nnknuwn  east  of  the  Itocky  iMouiilaius. 

The  comji  isition  of  the  ash  of  the  wheat  plantl 
those  elements  which  must  oome  ironi  the  soil : 

Average^  Fifteen  Analyie*,  as  pHlluhetl  by  Johtuon, 
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W}uiil-C((Jl'(rr. — T'nder  this  head  the  fillowing 
lopicsi  must  t<e  c^iii^^idered :  Preparation  of  tiic  kud 
and  the  application  of  fertilizers ;  selection  of  seed  and 
preparing  it  for  sowing ;  time  and  manner  of  sowing ; 
cultivation  of  the  growing  crop ;  and.  finally,  harveeting. 

It  is  e.-^sential  to  the  success  of  all  subse<pieut  opera- 
tions that  the  land  be  thoroughly  drained,  ami  there  ia 
no  system  of  cultiu-e  that  can  n  niedx  a  lliihire  in  tliia 
tir<«t  and  mo^t  important  step  in  the  prepuratiuii  of  the 
land  for  wheat.  Tlie  plougoing,  which  is  Ix^st  done  in 
Augufltt  should  be  deep,  nring  a  subsoil  plough  on  tJie 
hcarier  landa  For  spnnjK  wheat  the  ploughing  is  done 
eiilier  in  the  fall  or  early  spring.  Fall  plnu-hinL'  ia 
preliL'rr«d,  as  it  gives  an  oj>portunity  tor  the  ducum- 
fiosition  of  the  turned  sod  or  stubble,  and  the  germs  of 
weeds  or  the  lan'ie  of  insects  brought  to  the  surface  are 
more  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  die  fivets  of  winter,  A 
siTond  iilnuirhinL'  is  Hinietinies  ncccF.'^nry  to  reduce  the 
soil  to  a  iH'iper  eimditinn,  and  .snuie  fanners  invariably 
make  this  a  praetire.  atVinniMi:  tliat  tlic  iiierea^i-d  yield 
uiom  than  pays  for  the  e.\ira  co«t  and  labor.  The  stni 
must  be  well  pulvcrizeil  with  the  harrow  and  loUer; 
and  the  more  perfeetiy  this  is  done  the  more  fesdii^ 
win  the  mots  of  the  plant  find  the  nourishment  they 
seek,  and  tlie  les>  wii!  Ik'  the  waste  of  the  food-elementa 
conuiiicd  ia  the  t»uil.  Where  the  upidiciUion  of  fertil- 
izers is  rcrmired,  it  is  imjMrtant  that  those  kinds  should 
be  seloetou  which  contain  the  elements  required  by  the 
plant  which  are  absent  from  the  soil.  Tlicse  elements 
may  0^011  he  present  in  the  land,  but  in  tumibi nations 
requiriuL'  the  apijlieation  of  some  alkali  to  nnluee  them 
to  a  .s^iluMe  and  available  form,  'i'here  is  n<i  better 
fertiliser  than  barnyard  manure,  and  this  is  always  used 
when  obtainable.  It  is  a  yvry  common  iirm-tice  to 
plough  under  a  ebver  sod  in  pveparinK  land  fw  wheab 
The  decompotiition  of  the  plants  mpplies  a  rich  feitiW 
tzer,  and  tlie  lu  tiMii  of  dover-roots  on  the  s^iil  ivndcra 
it  mure  friul>le  and  assists  in  its  comiutnutiou.  W  hen 
not  mvrn  upon  the  sod,  wheat  usually  follows  com ; 
the  thorough  culture  and  free  application  of  manure 
required  for  the  latter  crop  bring  the  land  into  exo^ 
lent  condition  for  wheat. 

(  iSreat  ear»>  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
seed,  not  oulv  as  regards  the  variety,  wliii  h  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  but  in  resi>ect  to  the  character  and  (lual'* 
ity  of  the  si^ed  itself  Mr.  D.  8.  Curtiss,  in  speuchlf 
of  this  sulyect  in  his-  TmUtM  on  Whetit-  Culture,  asgn 
that  the  seed  shonld  be  perfectly  rii>e.  "gathered, 
thrashed,  and  binned  without  the  least  wetting  or 
moidding,  and  without  being  cracked  or  heatetl  in  the 
lightning  thrasher;  it  should  be  perfectly  screened  and 
cleaned  in  the  fanuing-miU.  Fanners  would,  in  the 
long  run.  be  the  gainen  if  tluv  mnild  each  ycac  gather 
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with  the  onin-cndlei  ud  thrach  by  hand  with  the 
flul  on  ft  <»Mn  barn-floor,  snflicieiit  wneat  Ibr  seed,  se- 
lecting the  In  st  p-owth  in  the  ticMs,  and  IcUinir  it  stand 
until  iKTlcctly  ri|io,  takintr  that  which  sct  nis  lu  U'  the 
earh<'st  riiieninw.  Wlitn  rr;uly  tu  )il,int  siak  the  wcil 
for  six  huurs  or  more  in  brine  and  roll  in  plaster  to  dn* 
it  for  the  drill" 

The  aeaiOD  for  eowing  winter  wheat  beigitiR  in  Sep- 
tember, and  m  the  Sooth  extends  into  Norember. 
Spring  wheats  an'  sown  x<  early  as  the  l;ind  is  suitable 
for  wurkiriL'.  8o\vitiL'  bnnidtast  i'nuji  the  hand — a  cus- 
tom as  iiM  lis  till-  riiltivation  of  the  grain  itself — is  still 

Eractised  in  some  iiurts  of  the  country,  more  especially 
I  thoee  sections  where  spring  wheats  are  grown  and  in 
th«  ootton  States.  Machines  ibr  sowing  bioadeMt  are 
Btill  in  ose,  bat  sinoe  die^iiitrodtictTon  of  the  drill  its 
use  has  become  genorsl  SB  the  Mi^ldle  and  Western 
States.  The  advantages  of  drilliiit:  over  other  nietliods 
is  so  great  that  the  use  of  the  drill  has  grown  rapidly 
into  favor.  JJy  its  use  the  grain  is  more  evenly  distrib- 
nied  and  covered  to  a  more  anifumt  de^th ;  the  yield 
ibr  ft  ^ven  qBUititgr  of  land  Md  seed  is  increased,  as 
there  ts  more  room  far  tillering;  weeds  may  be  more 
ea.sily  got  at  an<l  removed,  and  opportunity  is  affonlcd 
for  the  dislod.ument  ot"  inseeLs  or  I'nr  the  aii|ili( ation  of 
reiiiedios  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests,  as  well  as 
for  the  prevention  of  disea.'-e;  and,  tiually,  the  crop  is 
more^  cheaply  and  easily  harve.'.ied.  In  Japan  the 
jjantincofwiieat  ID  drills  ha^i  been  practiscl  iur  ages. 
There  the  opention  is  done  by  hand,  and  crops  of  vcg- 
•tftbles  are  cultivated  Iwtwei  n  the  row>  r,f'  wheat.  The 
enltivation  of  the  growing  wheat  v\as  jiranised  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  this  .svsieiu  i.s  now  ijuite  general 
in  European  countries  and  in  Ureal  Britain,  but  in 
America  it  is  as  yet  ooi^BDad  to  ft  ibw  experinienterK. 
Hone^hoeft  and  eoUifftton  ate  now  nftde  for  the  cul- 
tiratioa  of  drilled  wheats  and  their  use  is  growing  in 
fevor. 

Mr.  John  Ileigra  of  Pennsslvaiiia  has  exiK-riinented 
largely  in  the  growing  of  wheat  with  the  view  of  de- 
tennioiog  the  value  of  cultivatintr  the  crowing  cn>n. 
He  nrepares  his  hnd  by  manuring  and  ploughing  early 
in  August;  then  about  the  middle^  of  September 
plongbfl  again,  running  the  furrows  a  little  deeper  this 
time  to  inches).  The  lattd  is  then  thoroughly  pulver- 
iztnl  by  harrowing.  The  wheat  is  planted  in  "wores," 
from  5  to  S  inches  wide,  made  with  a  ganh  ti-hiK;  or 
double  mouldbuard  cultivator,  leaving  the  ridges  be- 
tween the  scores  about  10  inchci«  wide.  The  grain  is 
■owed  bioadesst  in  the  scores  in  the  latter  nurt  of  Sep- 
tember, and  florered  with  a  rake.  Tlie  eultivatinp  and 
hoeing  is  done  in  April,  and  nL-ain  in  Blav.  The  yield 
under  this  system  was  double  that  pnwueed  from  a 
cn>n  that  had  Ix'i'n  drilUHl  in  the  onlinar>'  uiannor,  soil 
and  other  things  having  been  e<pial.  A  yield  of  trom 
fiO  to  Mbusheb was  obtain<'d  by  this  .system  of  cuHore. 
An  experiment  was  made  with  a  pound  of  EuK>peftll 
seed,  nlanted  in  the  fall  on  the  finy-sixth  part  of  an 
a<Te,  Jioed  once  in  April,  and  arain  nn  the  :;d  of-Inne. 
Beiifre  each  hoeing  phohphate  ot  lime  and  wood  as) u  s 
were  scattered  lictwcen  the  n>wR.  The  proihict  in  in 
thifi  1  {MHind  of  seed  amounted  to  1  bushel  quarts 
and  1  pint  of  gixid  wheat)  Or  ■  jridd  vvr  m  re  of  71 
bushels.  Mr.  Ileigcs  thus  sums  up  the  advantages 
of  this  mcthoi)  of  culture:  Ist  More  space  is  occu|>iod 
by  the  seed,  giving  the  plant  a  hotter  chance  to  take 
root,  each  gniin  mvupying  a  separate  ppa<e,  nnd  not 
confined  in  the  V  shaped  furrow,  as  with  the  drill,  all 
the  seeds  being  scattered  on  a  level  bottom,  giving  to 
Moh  stalk  aa  equal  chance,  so  that  thon>  an-  no  short 
Stalks  and  no  small  heads.  2d.  The  cultivation^  breaks 
the  hard  crust  caused  by  the  snow  and  rain  durinir  the 
winter  months,  thereby  oiienint:  the  w>il  to  the  influ- 
ences of  air,  warmth,  ana  moisture  when  the  young 

Slant  most  needs  such  influences.  The  space  Icll 

etwecn  the  wheat  for  cultivation  leaves  an  ojiening 
for  air  and  sunlights  4th.  It  wcnis  to  withstand  the 
effiwto  of  aBvae  wiotar  andcaily  qtring  weather,  being 


loss  liable  to  wi1l(e^k)tt  than  when  dxiOed.  The  aim 
cost  per  acre  of  eultirarinK  vriieat  afUv  this  mode  is  not 

over  $U  more  than  with  the  drill. 

The  Aiii'rioin  A'/riciiltiirist.  iu  recounting  the  cx- 
IK'riments  of  Mr.  Travis  of  MichiL-an,  states  that  iV>; 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  were  sown  in  driiU  IG  iiK-hes 
apart,  and  90  pounds  per  acre  in  drills  S  inches  apart, 
Septnnher  8th^  on  sod  jnound  ploughed  September  IsL 
That  in  the  16-inch  drilh  was  onltivited  with  the  IVavis 
wheat-hoe  once  in  tlie  fall  and  twi*"*'  in  the  siirin^;  the 
olher  wa.s  not  euliivuted.  The  wheat  piaiite<l  in  tho 
16-ineh  drills  did  not  lodge  or  crinkle  down,  while  that 
in  the  M-ineh  drills  did  so  badly  (prolwbly  to  .some  ex- 
tent the  etfeot  of  the  Ileesian  tly).  The  average  yidd 
waa  69i  per  cent  greater  in  the  16-inoh  drills  than  in 
the  8-inen.  Where  in  some  of  the  16-!nch  drills  the 
quantity  of  seed  \v;ls  only  .'!  pwks  to  the  acre  the  stand 
WiLs  as  thick  a.>  where  (U  poun<ls  were  wiwn.  The 
ouantity  of  .st'e<l  n>|uired  per  acre  varies  witli  the  eon- 
tlitiou  of  the  soil,  the  manner  of  sowing,  and  the  variety 
grown.  Tim  following  am  AequanliiMB  generally  osed: 

Whiter  wheat  sown  broadoMt,    \\  tashels  per  aera. 

"  "    IndrUla.  1-U  •* 

gpringwlMatk   **   bimdeaflt,  »4|     '*  " 
ludrilli,  lj3     "  ** 

Much  smaller  quantities  have  been  used  with  SDOoea 
by  experimenters.  A  wheat-grower  in  Colorado  stattss 
that  he  sowed  12  bushels  of  Siberiftn  spring  whe:it  on 
17  acrcH  of  land  April  10th,  on  ground  ploughed  in  the 
fall.  There  wa.s  no  irrigation.  The  grain  was  har- 
vested AuuMist  '.nh.  and  the  yield  was  930  bushels,  or 
abuost .).'»  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  George  Wilkins  (Envdish),  writing  for  the  GVtr- 
dfner's  Chmnicle,  states  that  for  fourteen  years  in  suc- 
cession he  had  never  u.Hed  more  tbaa  2  iK>eks,  or  16 
(quarts,  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  vietd  for  the  whole 
time  was  44  bushels  to  the  acre.  Tho  land  was  thor- 
uti^hly  drained  and  the  seed  ww  sown  in  drills  m  tho 

The  .s<':i.son  for  han'esting  wheat  'the  winter  varieties) 
is  about  the  1st  of  .lulv.  but,  as  with  sowing,  the  season 
varies  with  the  latitude  (the  time  given  is  that  for  the 
Middle  States).  Heaping  the  grain  with  a  sickle  is  tbo 
mast  primitive  methi»l.  and  is  pnirtiiwd  still  in  a  few 
countries  (d'the  worM.  and  e\  > n  in  -^Muie  ui'the  los'*  ad- 
vanced states  of  EiiroiK'.  The  sickh'  is  nm  ly  *  en  in 
Ameriiii,  tho  enidli'  taking  its  jilace  wlicn  the  harvest- 
ing is  done  by  hand,  as  in  the  Northern  States  where 
the  oonditioo  of  land  is  un&voKable  to  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery, and  by  small  wheat-growers  generally.  Reap- 
ing-machines are  used  by  all  who  grow  this  crop  ex- 
tensively, and  tho  farmer  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these 
rea[K«f>*.  which  have  Iwen  brought  to  a  wonderl'nl  state 
of  perl'tN'tion,  is  enabled  to  harvest  his  fieMs  of  grain. 

ofUin  lunounting  to  thoiLs;iud.s  of  acres,  with  ease  and 
expedition.  Sprin-.'  wheat  is  usually  reftoy  for  harveai  in 
AngusL  ^  Cutting  the  wheat  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days 
berore  itisfullv  ri|>e  is  always  reoommended  and  gcnenl- 

ly  practi.sed.  Tho  .scatterinir  of  the  irrain.  which  in  sonio 
varieties  i.s  often  eonsldendOe,  is  thus  avoi'le  1  and  the 
viold  made  larirer.  and  the  value  of  the  nm  luet  is  not 
impaired.  In  fact,  the  flour  is  finer  ana  whiter  from 
eany-«at  wheat  than  from  that  which  is  allowed  to 
come  more  fully  to  maturity,  but  the  proportion  «^ 
stan'h  to  gluten  is  greater,  so  that  the  food-value  is 
perhaps  le.^H. 

After  the  wheat  is  cut  and  sulhciently  eun'd,  it  i.s 
stored  in  the  barn  by  tho.se  who  fxis-si'.ss  buildiiiL'S  large 
cnouch  to  hold  their  crops,  or  8t;ickcd  u{K)n  tho  field  to 
await  the  thrasher.  The  flail  mav  l>e  used  in  obtaining 
seed-wheat  or  in  thrashing  small  lots.  Hor8»^pow«r 
machines,  owned  by  parties  who  travel  Irnm  Ihrm 

to  farm  and  thni.^h  the  small  quantit'cs  rn'^e  1.  ur>'  in 
L'eneral  use  ill  New  l*!m:land.  Steam  is  sniisiitnted  tor 
hop--  jio'ver  where  tho  erojMi  are  larw.  I'or  a  more 
particular  acMtunt  of  the  use  of  rca]>in'.'-  and  thrashing" 
mai'hines  see  Aouh  i  ltural  Machinkry.) 
The  wtfimatied  ooat  of  nusing  and  marketing  an 
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flf  wheat  on  the  nu^jority  of  fimitt  tlmmghottiilie  eouB* 

tqr  u  110. 

W halt- Culture  in  Califontta. — ^Tlie  soil  and  climate 
of  C.ilituriiia  ;irL>  exteedingly  favoraMo  to  the  pro- 
ductiuii  ul'  wheat.  In  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ban 
Juaquin  thi.H  grain  has  been  gntwn  on  the  same  soil 
fur  more  than  iifty  Hucressive  years  withoat  apy  ap- 
parent falling  off  in  the  yield.  Here  am  to  be 
found  the  Urpest  Kheat-ficlue  of  the  countr}',  eome* 
tiinea  embraomg  4<).(Mj(),  or  even  50,(XX),  acrea  of 
Iiihl.  .\hother  remarkable  thing  in  regard  to  Cal- 
iWuiii  wh«*-at-growing  are  the  volunteer"  trojks. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kly  of  Yolo  count v  rexwn&  to  the 
U.  Sl  IVpurtment  of  Agriculture  that  he  laid  down 
45  aentt  Id  whati  in  11S65,  and  afterwanls  han-eMted 
five  succwwivc  crops  without  sowing,  ploughing,  or  har- 
rowitig  at\er  the  first  seuson  ;  but  hogn  were  turned  in 
•  III  I  lie  8tubble-|:n)Uiii|.  The  field  averaged  35  btwhels 
p»r  Ai-Te  yearly  for  the  five  years,  and  in  the  sixth  year 

froduced  a  gtxxl  crop  of  hay.  It  is  quite  uimmon  in 
'alifumia  to  raiae  both  wheat  and  barlf  y  a«  a  haf-cn>p. 
The  following  graphic  account  ot  wln  at-i-ultnre  Ml  Cal- 
ifornia is  taken  fmm  Prof  E.  W.  Hilgard's  paper  on 
the  agriculture  and  soib^  of  t  hat  State,  published  iu  the 
U.  S.  AfTricxihurtil  J!>  jnirl  l\<r  I'-TS: 

''The  preparation  ot  the  ground  tor  the  crop  on  the 
large  wheat-famis  is  usually  made  by  meatis  of  gang- 
|>k)ughs  with  from  two  to  six  shares,  drawn  by  from 
three  to  five  horses  or  mulejt,  thn>e  animals  vcr>'  com- 
monly walking  abreaf*.  At  the  critical  sea-wn  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  half  a  dozen  inich  implements  and 
teams  at  w^rlv  in  a  single  fi<M.  cld^t-ly  followed  by  a 
wa^m  carrj'tiig  seed-grain  and  the  ttntritugal  power, 
which  showers  the  grain  upon  the  fresh-turned  furrows 
in  strips  thirty  or  more  feet  wide.  Before  the  da^  ends 
the  great  (usually  flexible)  hanowB  have  ako  performed 
tbeir  work,  and  .HO  or  40  acres  of  wliat  was  stubble- 
fidd  in  the  morning  have  been  converted  into  a  well- 
seeded  L'niiii  ticld.  Of  late,  apj>ltai)i  i'>  lor  N  O'liriLr  niiil 
covering  havo  l>wn  attached  totlie  iramr  ploughs  them- 
selves, so  that  the  «ln)!i'  task  ir*  jH:'i  toniied  in  one  Ope- 
ration— certainly  tlie  perftwttou  of  lalK)r-saviag  ma- 
ebinery.  Secd-dnlla  are  as  yet  in  but  limitea  tue. 
.  .  .  During  the  rainy  season  the  covering  is  often  done 
by  n>Uing  alone,  and  on  harrowed  ground  the  roller 
is  frenuently  m*ed  later  in  tlif  M^a^^iti  in  uviU-v  lu  ri>ni- 
mct  the  surface,  so  as  to  mitigait:  ihe  drying  effect  of 
'northers.' 

"  Iq  the  graia-barvest  (which  begins  the  second  week 
in  June)  toe  *  wholesale '  mode  of  pntcedure  is  equally 
I»e\'alent.  The  scythe  is  used  only  to  cut  the  way.  and 
that  on  small  fann.s;  then  follows  the  reaper,  hin  d  if 
not  owiii'-l  t»,v  till'  faniitT  himself  [\\v  l>iii'liiiL' 

and  shotkiiiL:  [in  k  iss  that  is  to  succeed  i»  far  too  slow 
for  the  larj.'<"  uniii  grower  who  has  his  hundreds,  and 
sometimes  his  thouaanda,  of  atra's  to  reap  within  the 
short  time  allowed  hy  tbe  exceedingly  rapid  maturing, 
which  threatens  him  serious  IfiNS  i/y  .^^Im  iMin;;.  the  air 
being  at  that  8ea.son  very  dry  i  von  at  nivlit.  Hi.s  iiii- 
lement  is  tlu'  ulant  header,  |>u.<lifi]  into  tlic  jjoMi'd 
elds  by  from  tour  to  eight  hornai.  Its  \ilinuiiig  cut^ 
ters  clip  off  the  heads  with  only  a  few  inches  of  straw 
attached  on  a  swath  Ift,  and  even  2^,  feet  wide,  while 
the  revolving  apron  carries  the  laden  ears  to  a  wagon 
driven  alonf»idc,  and  ha\  iitg  a  curious  wide  slanting 
bed  for  their  reception.  Scvenil  of  these  wagons  drive 
back  aii'l  ti>rtli  ticlwt'cii  tiic  H\YatIir<  and  the  st<-ani- 
thm.«her.  where  within  halt  an  hour  the  grain  that  was 
having  in  the  morning  may  be  sacked  ready  for  ship- 
laeat  to  liverpool.  Even  this  energetic  mode  of  pro- 
eedare,  howerer,  has  appearetl  too  slow  to  some  ofUic 

Smgrcssive  rm  ti  in  liii.sincss,  and  we  have  seen  a  won- 
roua  and  tearful  cuiubiimtion  of  header,  thrasher, 
arid  >•;!•  kirig-wagtm  moving  in  pnx'ession  .side  by  side 
thntugh  the  doomed  grain.  .  .  .  Where  tanning  ta  not 
done  (tn  quite  so  energetic  a  plan  the  reapeil  ana  honnd 
snui]  beu^  at  that  aeason  perfectly  Mfe  fitom  rain,  is 
kft  Mther  in  ■bodoi  or  ita«ib  until  the  tbiaahiog-party 


comes  around,  meatV  «^  a  portable  engtiie,  oflcn  fed 
with  straw  alone,  to  drive  the  htige  aeparator,  whoee 
combined  din  and  puffiug  wiD  aometimee  atartle  late 

sleepers  as  it  suddenly  suuta  up  in  the  tiiorn'iiL'  fn.iu 
the  most  unexpected  places.  Two  wagotis,  uf^ually  aided 
by  some  'bucKs'  (a  kind  of  sledge  rake,  whit  li  al.-io 
serves  to  rcmnve  the  straw  from  the  mouth  of  the 
thraj^her',  lied  (lie  devouring  monster,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly slmrt  time  the  shoek-s  and  stacks  are  cleaned 
away,  and  in  their  stead  apju  ar  stjuare  piles  of  turgid 
j^'rain  sai  k.s  and  broad,  low  hillocks  of  straw." 

Wlual  CuUuTe  in  jVrto  EitfflivuL—llara  probably 
seven-eighths  of  the  wheat  sown  is  sprin-'  wlie.it  The 
land  ia  plooghed  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  and  ' '  dressed ' ' 
with  barnyard  manure,  or,  when  this  i'annot  lie  had, 
with  flome  artificial  fertilizer,  either  just  be&ie  the 
ploughing  or  more  commonly  jii.'^t  previous  to  the  final 

fircparation  of  the  land  for  the  >e«  d.  .\s  sixm  as  the 
and  is  sufficiently  dr>'  the  "  dn^sini: ' '  is  well  harrowed 
in  and  the  wheat  sown — almost  alway.s  broadcast — har- 
rowed, andjafter  the  sowing  of  the  grass-seed,  bushed 
or  rolled.  Tlio  average  yield  per  acre  is  greater  in  New 
England  than  in  the  great  wheat-regiona  of  the  WeBt» 
but  the  cost  and  labor  of  production  are  also  greater. 
The  growing  of  winter  wheat  in  New  En.dand  has 
proved  successful  with  those  who  have  tliori)Uf.'hly 
understood  tho  cidture  of  the  plant, 

Mr.  licvi  Bartlet  of  Warner,  H.  Ih,  rei'orts  to  the 
Department  of  Agrieultaie  diat  he  has  j^ruwn  winter 
wheat  on  inverted  timothy  sod,  on  clover  ley,  after 
oat«.  and  wheat  aUer  wheat,  and  has  been  led  toeoiH 
cindi;  that  fall-sown  wheat  is  as  suro  a  crop  in  New 
Uiuupiihire  ait  iu  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Con- 
cerning his  method  of  culture,  he  writes  that  \'if_I 
sow  after  clover,  I  mow  the  first  crop  early  or  while  in 
blossom.  Between  the  Ist  of  August  and  the  20th  of 
September  with  a  good  plough  completely  invert  the 
soa,  burying  the  second  crop  of  clover  as  far  as  poa- 
siblo;  then  jia.ss  a  heavy  roller  over  the  inverted  i<od, 
which  duticly  packs  the  tiirrow-slice8,  fwilitatcii  the 
oarttlfe  of  manore  over  the  land,  and  prevents  the 
tearing  up  of  the  aod  in  the  afVer-culiure  with  the 
cultivator  or  harrow.  Apply  from  twelve  to  twenty 
cartloads  of  inannro  per  acre,  using  a  large,  heavy 
cultivator  in  Imryiin;  the  manure  and  pulverizing  the 
soil.  Sow  ahxiiit  1  lai.shel  of  seeil  to  the  1<MI  rod.s  of 
land.  Generally'  soak  the  Heed  belore  sowing  in  strong 
brine,  and  after  draining  dry  or  separate  the  wheat  by 
mixing  neiriy'Slaked  lime  with  it  When  I  have  thus 
wariiea  and  limed  the  seed  I  hare  never  hancsted 
smutty  wlioat,  while  sonu;  of  our  farmers  who  havo 
sown  '  unwoiihod  stHJti  have  some  yenrs  reap«'d  very 
smutty  erops.  ...  I  sometimes  roll  tls'  md  after 
wiwiiig,  at  other  times  have  not.  The  ^'ram  i.h  sun  r  to 
come  up  where  the  roller  is  used  to  finish  off.  I  gen- 
erally sow  timothy-Bieed  with  the  wheat,  and  clover  the 
following  spring,  and  have  never  faile<l  in  obtaining 
good  enijis  r>f  grass  in  tliis  way.  T  lia\e  found  it  better 
to  ajtnly  the  manure  on  the  inverte.l  tiinuws  than  to 
jjl(jiiu'ti  it  under." 

Wheat- Culture  in  Japan.— The  ^steui  of  wheat- 
culture  in  Japan  ia  peculiar,  and  jgracnts  some  points 
that  may  be  of  value  to  Amenoan  wheat-^rowei& 
Tho  Japancflc  plant  their  wheat  in  Novembor  m  drills 
If)  inehes  ajr.irt,  using  5  pecks  of  sceil  to  the  acre.  In 
three  <jr  ttnir  weeks  a  row  of  pease,  tumi{>s,  onions,  cab- 
baire,  or  .nuiio  other  kind  of  vegetable  is  jd.mieii  be- 
tween these  drilU,  and  then  the  wheat  is  regularly  h«>ed 
and  irriirated  with  the  vegetables.  In  April  or  May 
the  wheat  ia  ready  to  harrest.  It  has  a  short  but, 
compared  with  the  straw,  a  heavy  head.  The  stalk 
seldom  grows  higher  than  two  feet,  and  often  not  nnire 
than  twenty  inches.  .  .  .  The  Jnnani>se  farmers  claim 
that  the  straw  of  their  wlu'at  \vas  U  i  ii  ,m.  dwin  frd  that 
no  matter  bow  much  manure  i.H  UHed  it  will  not  grow 
hmgor,  but  tlmt  the  Icnirth  of  the  wheat-head  is  in- 
cn>a.<«d.  ...  On  their  richest  soils  and  with  the  heart- 
iest yields  the  wheatretoUa  never  fall  down  and  hidxe 
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on  the  ground,  to  the  great  iryuiy  of  the  crop,  as  in 
the  United  States.  'Die  cutting  of  the  imiiu  u  done 
with  a  sifkic ;  it  is  ilien  bound  into  Iniinilt  s,  and 
tlinujhvd  or  shelled  at  any  convenient  season  by  draw- 
ing the  headu  of  a  small  handiiil  throagh  a  rude  hetch- 
eL  The  estimated  puet  of  nifling  an  acre  of  wlicat 
18  $I1.&(J,  inclnding  intemt  on  value  of  land  at  10  per 
cent  ITie  average  yield  |)er  acre  is  121  bushels,  which 
are  valued  at  $18.75,  making  the  profit  per  acre  $7.15. 
Thf  j'rolit  (III  the  vegetables  ciiltuatiM]  in  cdnnLrtiun 
with  tlie  wluiU  must  he  added  to  the  above  in  8iuu- 
tting  11] >  till-  cntim  profits  of  the  land  tilled.  The 
flMDe  land  between  the  banrestiiic  and  sowing  again  la 
ooenpied  with  upland  rioe  rad  mtumer  vegetables, 
greatly  aJditiir  to  the  profits  from  (Ik-  hud  fur  the 
entire  year.  Tlie  drain  uptm  the  &uil  iu  piuduciiij;  this 
KTii-s  (>['  (.nips — Ii'J  liiislu-ls  uf  wheat,  a  crop  of  np- 
land  rice,  and  two  luU  cro{i«  of  vegetables— must  be 
reqr  great,  and  niogt  bea  source  of  wonder  to  American 
fiuDMn.  Bat  more  wondofal  still  is  the  fact  that  this 
same  Uund  has  been  titled  in  this  way  and  subjected  to 
fln^^  cni»miou«  anntia!  dmtn  for  inure  tliiin  fitteen  hun- 
dri-  J  yvars  withont  any  diminution  in  tin-  amount  of 
tlie  jn'iiiliirt^.  I'i'iiL-  ;iIkjvo  \'nct^  an-  drawn  from  a 
paper  publifcln  <1  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  A>.T:ruitiire  for  1873,  on  the  agricoltars  of 
Jasan,  by  Hon.  Horace  Capron.) 

tSiet.— -Wheat  is  primarily  grown  for  tbe  production 
of  fliiur,  antl  all  the  otlu  r  ii.«rt  of  the  plant  arc  tinini- 
portant  in  lompariBftn  with  thia  Exccjit  wlun  cut 
gri'cn  tilt-  Ktraw  is  of  link'  value  for  hay.  Thr-  niatnix' 
stalks,  huwuvtr,  aru  used  in  the  manufactiin-  of  .siraw- 
phutod  goods  and  in  making  paper.  Sduvh  and  gluci^ 
are  obtained  irom  the  graiB,  and  it  is  also  employed 
in  the  mann&ctnre  of  some  of  the  stronger  aleohotra 
liqnoi^. 

J-.'iiiniii.s. — Tlicro  is  no  >rrain  iiiort'  lial'le  tu  disease 
or  tliat  has  a  i:reater  nuinlnr  of  insect  enemies  than 
wheat,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  former  or  tlie  Ire- 
anent  depredations  of  the  latter  have  deterred  many 
mm  nSmni^  this  mp.  There  are  some  r^jiona  where 
wheat-growing  is  but  rarely  suoccfsfiil,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  (hi  sf-  de- 
Btructive  elements.  Particularly  is  this  (he  cast-  in  tlic 
Cotton-gTiiwinu'  ."^tatts,  where  the  wlirat-i»lant  rarely 
esca|)e8  the  at(acks  of  disease,  such  as  rust  and  smut. 
These  two  forms  of  disease,  rust  and  onut,  are  (hoeie 
iMMit  feared  by  the  farmer.  ^  llie  Ibrmer  is  caused  by, 
or  Fidher  is,  a  minnte  parasitic  fungus  known  to  bota- 
aistal  sa  l^uxin'n  frmmnu's.  It  ap|>cars  in  the  spring 
npon  the  le:i\es  of  the  liarhcrry,  and  devclojM!  into  a 
state  known  as  harbeiTy  cluster-i-ups  or  Larb<  rry  rust. 
Later  in  the  season,  and  usually  aticr  the  clus(cr-cups 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  baibeny.  a  second 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  fungus  takes  place, 
appearing  upon  the  leaves  and  steins  of  wheat,  oa(s, 
el<'.  as  jialc  \t  llowish  or  whitish  spots  beneath  the  epi- 
dermiii,  wliicli  ill  a  I'l  w  days  they  break  through,  ex- 
posing loni:  lines  of  oraiiL'e-rcd  S))ore».  fht-  rapid 
increase  of  the  parasite  at  (lits  stage  of\en  causes  the 
death  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  is  growin,^.  This 
eooditioB  of  the  disease  (realhr  of  the  fungas)  is  called 
red  rost  Bh^  mat,  or  what  is  oonnnonfy  termed 
rust,  is  but  another,  tlic  final,  stage  in  the  develop- 
nu  nt  of  the  same  fungus.  It  forms  (he  long  black  lines 
whicli  show  thcoiselvcs  upon  tlie  K  avcs,  but  nidre  com- 
monly upon  (he  stems,  and  in  ordinary  cases  u|M)n  the 
uncut  part  of  the  stem  or  stubble.  Spring  wheats  arc 
tern  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  faogus  than  winter 
varieties,  and  heavy  soils  are  less  subject  to  it  than 

light  ones  '  f'nlfaur). 

8mut  ami  inint  are  terms  ai>pliei1  to  species  of  mimite 
fuiiL'i  wliicl)  appear  in  tlie  cliall  or  i;raui  ol"  (he  wlu-at 
and  other  cereals.  The  loniier  is  a  s|>fcies  oS  u»iilago 
(  K  carlto),  and  shows  itself  by  producing  an  abnonnal 
or  abortive  growth  in  the  heads  of  wheat  and  changing 
(hem  into  a  Uack  aootplike,  powdeir  mass.  The  lauer 
is  a  iipedes  of  tUIetia  {T.  conev),  the  spores  of  which 


'  are  funned  only  in  the  youn!?  ovaries  of  the  wheat  or 
other  L'l-aiii.  There  is  no  extenial  aiipeiininoc  of  dis- 
e;isc,  as  in  rust  and  siniit.  The  /.'rain  remains  bright 
and  plump,  but  when  broken  open  the  tkrinaeeoug 
matter  is  mond  to  be  rcpUccd  by  a  nunute  black  dust 
of  strong,  unpleasant  odor  and  graasjr  fecL  Bunted 
grain  mav  not  show  tts  chwRcter  until  tt  is  groond  ilrto 
nuur.  Tlien,  if  in  any  qnantity,  the  odor  ami  color  are 
apparent,  and  the  produce  is  wholly  unlit  fur  human 
food. 

The  soaking  of  the  seed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  oopjwr  or  of  brine  is  practised  by  wheat-grow- 
ers in  ord(»-  to  prevent  the  developiuent  of  smot  and 
bunt.   It  is  more  diflieolt  to  prevent  the  attadcs  of 

rust.  Thorotigli  culture  and  the  moderate  application 
of  lime  on  the  .;;rowinir  cni\)  late  in  thu  lUlI  or  «^ly 
spriiiL:.  when  wet  with  dew  ur  rain,  and  eariy  harvest- 
iiij5  while  the  gniiu  'ui  yet  soft,  willolieu  check  or  greatly 
mitigate  this  evil. 

Among  the  insects— and  there  are  many — destrootive 
to  the  wheat-plant  are  the  Heesian  fly  ( C'ecidomi/fa  de- 
structor] and  the  wheat  luidL'e  ( C.  tntki).  The  former, 
as  is  well  known,  atleet.s  the  wheat  stalks,  imbibim:  the 
juices  of  the  iilant,  and  the  latter  attacks  the  chaff  and 
grain.  Another  inseut,  the  chinch-bug  (/^Ai/prirocAro- 
mm  fmojpterm),  and  the  arm;^'-worra  {JjfMoiinia  wii- 
puncta),  are  also  veiy  destniotive  to  the  wheatrorop  in 
seasons  when  they  are  abundanL  (8«e  CeniCH-Bao, 
and  Hbbbiam  Fur.)  (r  l.  b.) 

IiTDiAif  Corn— HAm 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  grass  fionihr,  :ind  the  tribe 
Phalandm.  Though  of  gigantic  si7.e  and  most  strik- 
ing appeanmce,  its  generaT  struct  m  e  is  like  all  the 
praswcs,  except  that  the  stem,  instead  of  being  hol- 
.  low,  has  its  centre  filled  with  a  light,  pithy,  fibrous 
,  stnicture.  This  stem  is  divided  by  nodes,  and  (he 
I  outside  covering  is  of  a  silicious  natiut;.  giviug  great 
I  solidity  and  strength.  The  leaves  are  Ions,  linear, 
lanceolate,  flat,  with  a  prominent  midrib,  the  whole 
atriMtttre  so  altered  at  its  ba.se  a.«  to  make  it  a  very 
strong,  thick  attaching  shea(h.  The  notles  are  not  at 
regular  intervals  along  the  stem,  occurring  more  fre- 
rpiently  near  its  base,  and  always  from  iis.  first,  and 
sometimes  from  its  second  and  third,  it  s<;tids  oat 
"brace"  roots  into  the  soil,  which  give  mati^rial  sup- 
port to  the  luxuriant  plant  when  swayed  by  the  wind, 
and  probably  in  the  cud  perform  the  ordinary  fimctions 
of  the  root.  This  habit  of  the  plant  can  bo  modified 
by  "hilling"  the  eardi  about  it,  Imt  its  strength  and 
i  ability  to  sustain  i(8elf  are  no{  increjisc^J  thercbj'.  The 
length  of  the  notic  s|)aces  varies  in  different  varieties, 
but  is  in  about  the  proportion  of  two,  five,  and  ten 
inches  from  the  base  to  the  centre  of  the  stein.  Its 
inflorascence  is  montocious.  The  staminate  flowers  are 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  cluster  of  branching  pentl- 
cnt  spiKclcts  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  giving  the  whole 
plant  n  most  beautiful  and  symmetrical  ai'|<earanee, 
and  fonutiig  vvhul  iji  caildl  the  "tassel."  It  produces 
a  great  abundance  of  pollen  in  the  fonn  of  granules, 
very  fine,  light,  and  dry,  wliirli  is  readilv  disengaged 
ana  home  long  distances  by  the  wind.  'llie  pistilkte 
flowoB  are  developed  within  the  ieaf-slieath  at  the 
nodes  of  the  stem,  and  consist  of  a  rachis  called  the 
1  "cob."  the  (tva  in  hir-'e  numbers  disjKi.st-d  upon  it  in 
<  roWii,  a  loiix,  aitcmuiied  tiireud  attui-lied  to  each  em- 
bryo, called  the  "silk;"  the  whole  coveretl  with  a 
mass  of  imbricated  leaves  folded  together  quite  close- 
l;^*t  the  tip,  and  culled  ihe  "husks."  From  this  the 
silk  of  ail  the  embryos  is  usually  exposed  in  a  flowing 
f  luster  or  bundle.  In  some  cases  of  abnonnal  growth 
or  arti!u-ial  interlerence  this  silk  is  wreeticd  from  the 
falling  iMillen,  and  results  in  an  inferior  cob,  partially 
or  totally  bovft  of  giain.  This  whole  organ  is  caUed 
the  "ear." 

In  the  early  .statres  of  growth,  or  soon  a(\er  the  ta.«el 
appean,  ttnbiyotic  ean  are  found  at  the  axils  of  all 
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dw  ksTM,  bat*  do6e(r  imljeddfld  in  the  more  of  the 

stem;  Vnit  it  is  von  rare  if  ever,  that  all  arc  devel- 
oper!, must  IxniiLT  ul'^^t  rln  d  in  tlie  pruocss  of  growth. 
In  the  most  pmlifit-  ticl  li  luaiiy  liarrtn  stalks  can  In;  ; 
fouod.  It  is  nut  unoommoa  to  ace  two  or  three  lua- 
tared,  (airly -developed  ears  on  a  stalk,  but  an  averase 
ef  one  in  field'calum!  isaamnchascanbeantidpatea; 
•nd  thia  wtfl  make  the  yield  abandant 

The  jilant  li:is  a  ^rn-at  rtiot-dcvi'Iopnicnf ,  tlioiigh  tlie 
pnyixi  funo  and  exifiit  vary  with  the  kind  of  soil  in 
which  it  irrowH.  The  great  mris.s  of  tlio  roots  will  be 
found  ID  the  wamn  soil  ncur  the  surfai-e.  and  if  it  is  of 
noor  aaality  will  extoid  lotie  distances,  with  few  httcral 
laudieB,  as  if  in  SMich  of  food.  In  such  a  soil  thc;r 
hare  been  foond  tventjr  feet  in  lengtb,  but  if  in  their 
gn'at  extension  they  anywhere  eonie  in  (■otiIa<  t  with  a 

SKK'kt  t  of  uetiiul  plant-fo<Kl.  the  extension  eeuse-y  and 
ibnjus  riKitli!t.s  are  deviluped.  In  a  liijihly  nianuri'd 
or  rich  soil  these  organs  are  eompanitively  short,  and 
duster  in  a  mass  of  threadlike  rootlets  or  n>ot-hairs. 

The  fonn  of  the  fulb-developed  ear  and  of  the  kei^ 
nel  taries  nmeh  iritb  different  Tarietics,  but  all  haTe  a 
BsricM  general  nscnihlance.  The  ear  is  a  tajK-ring 
eyiinder.  hut  I  lie  less  the  taper,  and  tlic  smaller  the 
cob  iti  prnfK»riion  to  grain,  the  better.  Except  in  cases 
of  a  "sport,"  the  grains  are  dispotsed  on  the  cob  in 
Ur  rows  of  from  eight  to  twenty,  but  never  of  an 
number.  They  are  flattened  on  tbe  rides,  vcdge- 
shaped  Irom  the  snrftoe  to  the  pmnt  of  die  hull,  and 
in  ^*^me  varieti^  from  one-half  to  three  fowrth.s  of  ati 
inih  in  leiiLrth,  by  une  fourth  to  one-half  iiieh  bnadtli. 
One  ext«}nsively-'jro\vn  variety  hii»  its  suHaee  denteil. 
as  if  punctured  by  the  thnuib-nail  wlule  in  a  plastic 
state,  and  is  known  as  "dent"  corn.  Otheni  have 
ofal  sorfiwes,  and  some  of  the  smaller  are  tooth-like. 
The  ^enn  li  at  the  point  of  nttaehment  to  the  eob, 
well  imbedded  in  the  endosperai  and  eoverad  with  the 

hull.  _ 

Thi/  k-rowiiiL'  I'lant,  if  well  fed,  is  dark  preen  in  color, 
but  becomes  light  green  or  straw-colored  if  scantily 
nourished  or  approaching  maturity.  The  ripened  grain 
has  in  different  varieties  all  tbjs  cdon  of  the  rainbow 
and  all  the  shades  of  color  which  can  be  fbnned  by  a 
mixture  of  the  s  ane :  Imt  those  which  are  aoUd  and 
generally  prevail  an-  li^ht  yellow  or  white. 

There  is  but  one  known  specieSj  but  the  varietic  s  of 
maize  are  almost  nunilwrless.  It  is  found  perfectly 
develo|K-d  and  mature  with  stems  from  three  to  eigh- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  with  earn  from  half  an  indi  to 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  from  two  to  serentecn 
inches  in  leriL'th.  am!  irrains  larirc  or  small  in  I'rcjMjr- 
tion.  OwiiiL'  to  tlie  |KH'nliar  .se.xual  oruani/.atiuii  of 
the  plant,  tin-  e;isj-  wiili  whiih  the  pollen  is  carried 
long  dustanecH  by  the  wind,  and  its  susceptibihty  to 
modification  and  change  in  consequence  oi  changing 
aatuial  circumstances  or  the  arts  or  the  cnltiTatoTt  new 
vnidiea  are  easily  formed,  and  by  eareful  sdection, 
CPresing,  and  breeding  desiralrle  nualities  and  charae- 
teri!*tic8  are  obtained  with  as  tnncn  certainty  as  in  the 
rcjiriii^  and  l^reeding  of  douitstie  animals.  Dr.  K.  Ji, 
Sturtevimt  hnn  by  this  method  bred  out  widcsirable 
qualities  of  cob,  grain,  and  iruitfulncss  in  a  common 
Tuiety,  and  secured  opporite  cbsncteraticB  and  a  fixed 
tfjut.  Others  have  oMuned  rimihr  results,  but  tliere 
is  vet  abundant  room  for  effort  in  this  direction.  This 
hahit  and  aptitude  of  the  plant  ha.s  its  drawbacks;  for 
a  desirable  variety,  once  seviired,  i.s  lialile  to  beeonie 
mixed  with  any  baaer  sort  which  flowers  at  the  s:ime 
time,  and  is  contiguous  or  less  than  100  rods  distant 
The  actual  result  will  depoid  much  on  the  dtrec^n 
and  force  of  the  wuid  when  the  ripened  poAen  is  dis- 
eniragcd  from  the  tassel,  but  there  is  no  nssiirance  of 
safety  from  contamination  within  that  distanre. 

Jli'xinri/, — A  diversity  of  opinion  lias  In^en  (  xprcssed 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  Indian  com,  but  there  is  a 
decided  weight  of  testimony  that  it  is  a  native  of  trop- 
ical or  semi-tropical  America,  though  now  it  is  nowhere 
fboad  growing  m  its  wild  state.  No  raoords  diow  that 


it  was  coltivaked  or  known  on  the  eastern  continent 

prior  to  the  diseovci^'  of  America.  But  early  voyagers 
and  explorers  found  it  here  the  sta|)le  cn>p,  the  only 
cereal  urown  by  the  alwrigiiies,  and  j|)ro<luced  and  con- 
sumed by  them  in  large  qmuitities  ui  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  from  the  falitade  of  43'*  N.  t^j  40°  S.  Its 
value  as  a  food-grain,  as  well  as  the  large  amount 
which  eonM  be  produced  by  a  given  area  of  land,  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  early  .settlers,  who  mention  it 

a  plant  new  to  them,  but  atlojtied  it  as  their  staple 
prain-crop.  Their  estimation  ot  its  great  value  led  to 
it.s  being  carried  to  Southern  Kuni|H!,  and  eventually 
to  (|uite  extenrive  cultivation  on  both  shores  of  the 
Mtiditenanean  ^  Sea.  Its  cultivation  has  extended 
tbenoe  mitil  it  is  a  pri7.c<l  ])lant  on  all  the  eastern  oon- 
tinents  and  their  a  1  i  i nt  islan  ls  Hut  nowhere  has  its 
cultivation  In^en  »)  univt'rsall.\  r  uiied  on.  or  on  so  great 
a  si-ale.  and  it.s  multitudinous  usts  .sv)  fully  apiireeialed, 
iu>  in  the  United  States.  Uere  the  quantity  {jrown  is 
not  only  enough  to  supply  all  home  wants  and  uses, 
but  lar^e  <|aaatitiee  for  export«ti<»L 

iSifa/ufuw.— The  importance  of  Indian  oom  in  ^s 
United  St;ifes  is  mn~.t  rlenrly  si-m  1iy  nunpariui,'  its 
averai;e  annual  proiiuetion.  area,  auil  \aliir  \vi;h  [h<«e 
of  all  the  cercJiIs  ((Mm,  wheat,  oals,  rye.  I'lirlcy,  and 
buckwheat).  Taking  the  annual  average  of  the  years 
1871-81,  we  have  the  fbllowing: 

Production,  Arc*  of  crop,  Vtlaa, 

bushcLi.  acraa.  dollan. 

Total  eeMa]s....l,fl88,4H6.651  91,784,687  UOaiJSnflai 

Indian  com  l,jMS,l»7.7a5  47,768,746  834,804,875 

From  whieh  we  .see  tliat  Indian  eitrn  was  more  than 
()"J  per  cents  ot"  thi;  total  cereal  crop,  its  area  was  over 
52  per  cent,  of  that  devoted  to  cereals,  and  its  value 
mater  than  that  of  all  the  other  grains  combined. 
Taking  now  the  crop  (or  1880,  wo  find  it  amounted  to 
1,7I7,4,'?4,.')43  bushels,  grown  on  (i2.. '.17,842  acres,  and 
valued  at  $<'i79,7I4,4'.>9.  1'iie  avi-nme  yield  |)er  acre 
of  the  whole  eountrj'  wa.s  al>out  UT  j  bushels,  and  the 
value  $0.39  per  busfaieL  In  ishl ,  ttiouufh  a  lar^'er  num- 
U'r  of  acres  wascultivated  than  ever  l>cfore  [  (U.2t>2,()25), 
the  yield  per  acre  was  only  18  '6  bushels,  while  the  ave- 
rage for  the  previous  ten  years  had  been  27  bushels,  and 
the  price  per  bushel  plsc  from  .3".)  ('t  ecnts  in  ISSO  to  Cu/t] 
cents,  the  highest  price  since  1874.  Tlu;  total  prinluc- 
tion  wa-s  l.l'JJ.'Jifi.oiN)  bushels,  valued  at  §7:V.».4S2.I70. 
In  ISSO  the  Slate  of  Iowa  alone  produced  2(>l), l<t2,840 
bushels,  while  Illinois  followed  dose  with  240j4')2,896 
bushels;  but  in  1881,  lUinois  stood  first,  with  only 
176.733,000  bushels,  and  Iowa  second,  with  173,2H9,0(J0 
busncls.  These  were  the  only  States  whn.sc  product  in 
ISSl  exiMicded  l(K).0<)0,tXlO  buslicKs.  The  amount  of 
Indian  corn  and  corn  meal  exported  during  the  decade 
ending  with  1SS2  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  this  has  soarodly  any  eflfect  on  the  pnoes 
in  this  country.  The  amount  exported  in  the  year  end- 
ing Juno  I,  18S1,  was  equivalent  to  0.'5.f4S,147  bushels, 
and  the  anioinit  for  1SSI-S2  wils  4  t.r.l'i.iiS:;  bushels. 
Tliis  decrexse  was  owing  to  the  couijuirative  failure  of 
the  crop,  already  mentioned. 

Cf<//<t)'(NV)/t.— Though,  by  careful  tillage  and  ma- 
nuring, Indian  com  can  be  saooeBsfiiny  grown  almost 
anywhere  within  the  temperate  zones,  yet  it  germi- 
nates and  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  sandy-loam  soil 
and  a  high  avcniire  diurtial  tenipemfun'.  CoM  water 
in  the  soil,  or  even  hot  days  and  cold  nights,  are 
not  favorable  to  its  luxuriant  or  rajiid  growth.  It  is 
a  gross  feeder,  and  requires  a  fertile  soil,  and,  un- 
like some  <^  the  cereals^  is  improved  when  fed  ireely 
with  concentrated  chemical  fertilizers  or  the  best  of 
farm>'ard  manures,  which  in  cither  ca.se  should  be  in- 
eorpnrifed  evenly  wiili  the  surfaee  snil.  It  needs  ihor- 
(ni;;h  tillai:e.  hut  not  deep,  from  the  ploughing  of  the 
land  to  the  "laying  by"  of  the  cnip,  which  should  Ix) 
when  the  t{i.s.s<-l  has  made  its  ai)]>earanoe.  The  crop, 
froiu  planting.'  to  matviHgr,  has  Un-n  produced  in  nin^ 
days,  but  with  average  varieties  and  average  seasooa 
four  mouths  are  requiied.  In  the  Northern  States,  to 
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avoid  tiM  late  frosts  of  spring;  and  the  early  ones  of 
autumn,  it  sliould  be  planted  Uom  the  15th  to  the  25th 
of  May,  und  harvested  from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of 

of  Scpteml)er.  It  will  geniiinate  mc^t  qiiirkly  iiiid  pni- 
doce  the  nR>ist  \iK<ir<>iis  plaiit.s  it'  plaiiicil  at  a  lit  ptli  of 
one  and  a  halt'  iiK-hos  in  a  warui,  niuist  wjil.  or  when 
the  aeasun  is  s<}  advanced  as  to  give  an  avenige  diurnal 
tcmijcrature  of  f>U°.  Divemity  of  pradic*  prevaile  in 
nlatitMi  to  "  thick-and-thin  "  plautang)  and  neoeannly 
■o,  owin?  to  the  requirements  of  the  aiffcrcnt  vaiietiea. 
The  suiall  early  varieties  of  tlx-  Nurtlifrn  States  are 
I'lantid  with  rows  tlino  iwt  apart,  and  the  hills  two 
it  1 1  and  a  half  in  the  row,  with  four  plants  in  tlie  liill ; 
the  uiedium  varieties  of  the  Middle  States,  lour  feet 
apart  in  hill  and  row,  and  four  plants  in  the  hill ;  the 
larcc  Southern  com,  with  fiom  four  to  five  feet  rows  and 
hills,  and  with  two  jilanta  in  the  hiO.  More  gTaiii  is  pro- 
duced by  plantinc  in  the  drill  witli  plants  once  in  ten  or 
twelve  inehes,  but  tiie  extra  tillat'e  re^piired  enst.s  more 
than  the  value  of  the  extra  eoni  produced.  The  jiricc 
of  com  is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  so  low  that 
ibe  fimner  cannot  aflcm  to  eoltivatc  it  except  with  ma- 
chiner}-  adwted  to htnaa-iNMrar  aad fields  laid  out  fiir the 
purpo.se.  Three  nethooa  of  harvetrtin^  are  ipndheA: 
First,  where  the  corn  is  ;rrowii  f  ir  t  lie  eraiu  ali  me  or  where 
the  llxlder  has  little  value,  us  in  nuiic  of  the  remote 
Western  States,  it  is  allowed  to  .-land  untouched  in  the 
6eld  until  the  ^'niin  is  mature  ami  hartl,  when  the  ears 
arc  hutiked  from  the  stalks,  which  are  left  to  be  trodden 
dowa  by  cattle  aod  awine  or  pbujthed  into  the  aoil ; 
method  givea  the  best  prain.   Secondly,  where  the 

f.uMer  has  a  mom  v-\ aluc  nr  a  value  for  feediriL'  ^t(M'k 
at  the  bam,  it  is  not  un<-ounmiu  to  tut  otl  the  lop 
Htalks  at  the  car  and  secure  thcui  in  ;;ood  eondition, 
and  when  the  com  has  become  dr>'  an^l  hard  it  i.s 
husked  from  the  "alub^talks"  which  are  leil  in  the 
field.  But  the  mm  gatmi  oiethod  it,  when  the 
grain  ia  {dased  on  tlie  aarfeee  and  die  fbdder  is 
chanire<l  fn>in  a  dark  to  a  lipht  trrcen,  to  cut  the  entire 
masii  (d^the  croj)  m  ar  the  eround  and  set  it  in  what  are 
c;illi  d  ".shocks  '  or  ■  t-touks."  eitlaT  as  loose  stalks  or 
aUcr  it  has  been  Uiund  in  imndlcs.  Ilic  shock  is  erect- 
ed in  such  an  irii  lincd  position  that  it  will  shed  rain, 
and  not  so  Ur^e  but  that  air  wiU^ciicokUe  throagh  it 
Wh«;n  the  ftrain  ia  ao  dry  that  it  is  safe  to  store  it  in 
bins  and  the  fiidder  in  the  mow  or  stack,  the  ears  are 
hu.^^kc.l  and  the  whole  crop  taken  Irom  the  tield.  Tak- 
ini:  the  value  of  both  com  and  fbdder  into  aooooiit,  the 
last  is  the  l)cst  method. 

Jhod-  Vdhir  (tnd  IJsft. — Probably  no  other  of  our 
farm-cropa  ia  ada^ed  to  the  supply  of  such  a  wide 
ran^e  of  wants  aa  Indian  com.  In  nutritive  capacity  it 
is  very  rii  h,  eonipariiii;  favorably  with  wheat  and  oats, 
as  the  followintr  contra.st  will  show:  Corn  contains  of  | 
protein,  or  flesh-and  ti.s.sue-foroiinir  material,  IOC)  p<'r 
cent. ;  of  fat,  0  5;  nitrot-'enous  free  extract,  65 '7;  crude 
flhre,  28 ;  ash,  1  '7.  Wheat  containa  of  protein,  1 1  '7 
percent. ;  fat.  1 '6;  nitrogenous  free  extract,  66*2;  crude 
fibre,  .TO;  ash,  1"7.  Oats  contain  of  protein,  Pit)  per 
cent;  fat,  GO;  nitrogenous  free  extract.  r»(')  Ci ,  ciuile 
fibre,  9'0;  a.sh,  2'7.  Analvtieal  investif.'ations  show 
that  tlie  quality  of  com  can  be  materially  chanced  and 
ita  nutritive  capacity  inrrca.sed  l>v  manurin.e;  and  culti- 
vation, bat  the  stamlard  ^iven  above  IB  the  average  of 
nuuQy  apedmens.  For  domestic  uses,  as  a  food-grain, 
it  is  served  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  forais,  ana 
is  relislie<l  and  u.sed  by  the  rich  and  the  jioor  alike — by 
the  I'onncr  on  account  of  its  many  excellent  (|ualitie.s, 
und  by  the  latter  for  the  same,  anil  also  on  account 
of  its  great  abundance  and  cheapness.  Tlie  sweet  va- 
fietiea  eapedally  fimiah  a  mo.st  tooth.<K)me  dish  when 
the  ears  are  taken  green,  lK)iled.  and  the  kernels  eaten 
from  the  cob  or  cut  off  and  st^rve<l  in  milk.  "  Tanned 
com,"  U8C<1  as  a  substitute  for  Uith  of  the  above,  h 
prepared  for  the  general  market,  and  finds  a  nady 
Bide,  not  onlv  in  the  United  States,  but  in  fon'i>:n  coun- 
tries, For  tuia  purpose  the  best  sweet  evergreen  varie- 
tieaare  oaed.  The  eara  are  jndted  when  in  tuU  growth 


or  in  the  milk,  and  the  kernels  cut  from  the  cob  and 
boiled  flofti  or  boiled  on  the  oob  sod  cot  afterwards, 
whidk  makes  the  bwbatliela.  It  ia  then  sealed  fo  air- 

tiirht  tin  cans,  and  nutybo.k^pt  f""  years  without  los- 
ing its  qualities.  No  inconsidenible  quantity  is  annually 
prepared  for  market  ly  ccK)kin.ir  and  takiuL'  it  Irom  the 
ct>h,  and  then  di;}'ing  it  in  large  kiln  drying  rouni.->  on 
rovolvini:  machines  heated  for  the  j)urjiose.  In  NSO 
one  eatabUahment  in  the  State  of  Mar>'land  canned  the 
oora  from  2500  acres,  putting  up  as  many  as  75,000 
ciiiis  per  day  during  the  caiming-season.  There  arc 
many  .similar  establishments  in  the  Middle  and  North- 
ern States.  The  value  of  thi>  com  canned  in  tlic  .State 
of  Maine  in  that  yesir  wad  $!,.)( K),0oo,  which  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  year's  product  of  the  country. 

"Ilullcd  oom.  a  mooh-rclished  dish,  ia  prepared 
by  taking  shdied  com  of  superior  quality,  and  boiling 
it  in  a  weak  lye  made  fmm  wooil-a.shcs  or  the  carlMin- 
ate  of  poi;ush  until  the  hull  or  cuticle  coveriiii;  the 
gniin  is  lou>cneil.  'fhis  i.s  then  rubbed  off  witli  the 
hands,  care  being  taken  not  U>  break  the  form  of  the 
kernel,  and  the  grain  washed  to  remove  the  lye  and  all 
taate  of  it,  after  whidk  it  ia  boiled  tmtal and  served 
in  milk,  or  eaten  as  a  auhotitDte  ftr  bread  or  vegetaUea. 
This  dish  is  generally  prc^jared  by  the  fanner's  f  unily, 
and  only  for  home  consumption,  but  is  tsometiinc.N  lound 
in  provision-stores  or  sold  from  house  to  house  in  vil- 
lages. The  grain  is  often  simply  cracked  or  ground 
coarse,  and  after  the  chaff  is  removed  by  wa.>«hinir  it  is 
boOed  aoa  and  made  ediUe.  Thia  ta  called  '  aaoip" 
in  NewBngland  and  "hominy"  in  the  South.  The 
white  com  of  the  latter  section  has  a  con?i  h  niMc  mar- 
ket sale  aa  hominy  at\er  iM-ini^  ground  in  thi.s  way  and 
I  the  hulls  removed  by  sifiinu'. 

The  famous  "boiled  Indian  pudding,"  "baked  In- 
dian pudding,"  '"hastv  pudding,"  all  made  of  com 
meal,  and  the  ''Indian  and  " lye-and-Iodian  bread," 
are  still  as  palatable,  healthful,  and  mitritioasaa  of  old, 
and  on  account  of  their  real  value  and  small  cost  are 
worthy  a  prominent  place  in  the  cuisine  (A'  evi'r>'  familv. 

Tlie  carlxdiydrate  content  of  maize  is  lariiely  starcn, 
and  this  substance  is  manufuturid  inun  it  in  such  quan- 
titiea  aato  bo  a  commercial  product  of  considcnible  im- 
portance. It  is  sold  simply  aa  atarch  and  naed  for  atiff- 
ening  cloth,  or  in  a  aottwwbat  refined  form  and  by  dif- 
fcrent  names  for  use  in  making  cakes,  cu.stards,  and 
puddings.  Uy  treatment  with  acid,  stan  h  is  chanL'o<I 
to  glucose  or  grape  suirar.  This  fact,  :ls  well  as  its 
abundanoe  in  the  grain,  cheapness,  and  ease  of  manu- 
facture, haa  led  to  tho  dovetopment  of  an  indnatiy  of 
great  magnitude. 

In  the  domestic  eoonomv  of  the  ftrm  thronghont 
the  countrj'  Indian  corn  hold.s  the  first  place  ai*  a  srain. 
I  It  is  frwly  fed  to  all  kin<Ls  of  stock  in  the  ear.  shelled, 
and  sbclleil  and  irroiuid.  The  f trnier  nieihods  are 
wasteful,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  latter  form  is 
atloptedL  Its  richness  io  oil  adapts  the  grain  to  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  awioe,  and  in  theae  indaatriea 
it  is  indtspensable.  For  the  sloeic  of  the  hottfliKiMnr 
no  (ttlier  urain  trivcs  a  product  of  surh  ])crfect  qpafty. 
Nine  varieties  of  com  were  examined  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts .Xu'rit  ultural  (College  to  njsccrtain  tlu;  compar- 
ative air-dried  weight  of  com  and  cob  and  the  nutriiive 
content  of  the  latter.  The  masimnm  weight  of  cob 
was  21  per  cent,  the  minimum  12  per  oeDt,  and  the 
average  16  per  cent  The  analysis  of  the  oooe  ahowa 
that  ihcy  ])os.s4>,q  no  inconsiderable  nutritive  value, 
and  when  ground  with  the  grain,  .is  is  quite  of\en 
done,  they  increase  the  sum-total  of  nutrition  <ilitainiil 
from  the  crop,  and  by  distributing  the  concentrated 
nutrition  the  grain  pro  luce  benracial  results  in  the 
animd  economy.  The  oob  containa— of  fiit,  0*3^  per 
cent- :  of  protein,  3  14;  non-nitnigenona  matters,  56; 
cniile  fibre,  30;  ash,  HT)S.  This  analysis  coni|>an*s 
I'avorably  with  the  straw  of  our  gi-aiii>.  and  in  tact 
with  all  our  coarser  hay-todders,  and  if  a.s  diu'Catibla 
the  oob  ia  equally  valuable  after  being  ground. 

stalks  are  vahiable  aa  atod-feed,  and  an  ntilited 
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in  several  fonus.  First,  as  "  foddor  com. ' '  TliU  b  the 
afop  Dfoduced  by  sowing  the  seed  in  Juuc  in  the  North- 
ern States,  but  earlier  at  the  South,  in  drills  or  broad- 
ottt,  and  ban'estinp  it  aa  soon  as  the  ears  arc  devel- 
oped In'cutiiinr  und  drj-ing  it  To  pnjduee  iliis  crop 
the  land  »huidd  be  thoroughly  tilled  and  manured,  and 
pxim  tlirce  p«'ck8  to  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre  planted 
in  diilla,  which  should  be  three  and  a  half  or  fuur  i'ect 
•imt.  A  yidd  of  fbor  tons  of  dry  fodder  to  the  acre 
k  a  good  crop.  Secondly,  * '  corn-fodder. "  Th  is  ia  the 
■talks,  husks,  and  leaves  which  remain  after  the  cars 
have  been  harx'ested,  and,  though  only  ituldcntal  to 
corn-growing,  greatly  increases  the  \aluc  ot  tlie  whole 
crop,  and  ailds  largely  to  the  ability  of  the  fanner  to 
hhUid  the  fanu-Htock.  The  average  yield  of  thifl  fod- 
der per  acre  ia  about  two  tons,  or  nearly  double  the 
tTcnce  yield  of  hay.  Its  nutritive  value,  as  compared 
with  tne  bc«t  of  clover  hay,  is  as  follows :  Water  free, 
itoontaios — of  protein,  7  "5  percent.;  fat,  IS;  nitn»g- 
enous  free  extract,  54 '4;  crude  fibre,  SI'S;  ash,  4"S. 
Clover  hay  contains — of  protein,  143  percent. ;  fat,  2'9 ; 
nitrugeoous  tree  extract,  46*3;  crude  fibre,  30*5;  ash, 
6'a  lliifdly,  in  tlielbnn  of  ensilage.  Thisistliealalks 
and  leaTea  harvested  in  a  green  and  growing  state,  cut 
▼jBiy  fine  by  machinery,  and  preserved  from  dccompo- 
■itiqn  by  ex(  Insinn  frnni  the  air  in  pits  in  the  uround  or 
inair-tishf  wmpartmentson  the  surface  called  "silos." 
Thi.s  nK'thud  of  utilizing  corn-fodder  is  conipanitivcly 
new  to  Aincrira.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  all  danger 
of  Ion  and  injury'  from  .stonns  and  bad  weather,  which 
nay  occur  when  it  is  being  aun-niried  or  from  heat  and 
mould  in  the  ordinary  mow,  is  avoided,  and  that  in 
this  succulent  state  it  is  bettor  st<n'k  feed  than  when 
dry.  These  claims  appear  reasonable,  but  the  sum- 
total  of  uutritiun  contained  in  the  crop  is  not  increased 
therebv,  and  it  will  not  sustain  a  given  stock  any  longer 
than  the  same  qnantitj'  dried. 

It  has  Ktng  been  known  that  the  cornstalk,  especially 
of  the  swect-com  varieties,  is  rich  in  saccharine  matter, 
and  many  attempt^!  liuve  Inxn  made  in  the  piust  by  im- 
perfect meth(Ki.H  to  obtain  it.s  juice  anrl  make  therefrom 
syrups  and  sugar  .suitable  for  domestic  usse.  These  re- 
Deated  efforts,  though  not  attended  with  perfect  success, 
led  the  United  States  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  in- 
llitiile  a  aeriea  of  scientific  examinations  to  determine 
Hs  practicability.  The  first  examinations  were  made  in 
187','  \\]iru  ^^ralks  were  analyzed  at  different  stages  of 
gpjwt  li.  and  after  the  com  had  ripcniHl  and  the  cars  were 
taken  1  ilT.  A  very  good  8\-rup  was  made  and  some  sugar 
extracted,  which  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  possible 
to  harvest  a  largo  crop  of  pain  and  then  exprefls  the 
juice  remaining  in  the  stalk,  and  from  it  make  sugar 
at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  per  acre.  In  18H0  the  work 
wa.<  continued,  and  eleven  varieties  were  examined  at 
dirterent  stagcjf  of  growth  k'twccn  the  24th  of  Julvand 
the  2'.id  day  of  October.  As  a  whole,  they  were  found 
to  contain  the  most  sugar  when  in  maturity  in  the  latter 
Booth.  Hm  irniiiimiP'  per  cent  fbond  in  the  juice  of 
any  sample  was  14'<65)  the  minimum,  4 '.56,  and  the  av- 
erage, I0'22,  or  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  the  aver- 
age sugar-cane  of  J/:iui.'*iana.  So  far  as  the  actual 
manufacture  of  sugar  wa.s  concerntMi,  the  experiment 
was  not  a  success,  but  it  indicates  quite  clearly  that  the 
plant  has  marked  qualities  in  this  direction  which  under 
•OHM  eiicanistances  mav  be  made  a  profitable  adjunct 
to  the  production  of  the  gmin.  (see  Sugar  from 

CoRNSIAJUKa,  p.  12C. )  [L.8-) 
B.XRT.ET. 

Barley  ( TTorffntm)  is  perhaps  more  extensively  used 
than  any  otlier  grain.  The  traditions  of  the  ancients 
■ttke  borlev  the  fiR<t  grain-f«K)d  of  man.  It  is  certain 
that  it  has  Wen  used  for  food  both  for  man  and  \mint 
fnmi  ver>- early  times.  Fre<|uent  mentinn  is  nui'le  nf 
it  in  the  f)Ide,st  ree<)nl-s  of  the  KgAjitians  and  Romans 
and  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews.  It  is  adapted 
to  both  hot  and  oold  It  was  cultiTated  by  the 


Jamestown  colony  in  IGl  1 ,  and  in  \C}29  by  the  oolpnista 
t)n  Massachusetts  Bay.  Since  l  s')0  the  increase  in  the 
production  of  this  oeieal  in  the  United  States  is  gnttlba 
than  that  of  any  other  grain.   In  that  year  5,167,015 

bushels  were  raised  ;  in  ISCo  the  yield  wiis  I  .t,Sl'.').S'.)S 
bushels;  the  crun  of  is.o  wns  ^'.i.Tt)) ,;iO,T  iMi>hels; 
whde  the  total  yield  for  1,^80  wa.s  44.113,49.5  bushels 
— nearly  eight  times  the  amount  raised  in  IXfA).  As 
barley  is  used  almost  as  exclusively  in  this  wuntry  tbi 
the  manufacture  of  beer  aa  wheat  is  for  the  produc- 
tion of  flour,  the  increase  in  cultivation  of  this  grain  is 
significant. 

The  greatest  increa.sc  in  the  j.rtKluction  of  this  grain, 
like  that  of  wheat,  appears  in  the  Western  States  and 
California.  New  York  State  produces  7,7'.f2,062  bushels, 
which  exceeds  the  combined  amount  raLsed  in  all  the 
States  east  of  the  MissisBippi.  Caltfoniia,  Neir  Yorki 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  produce  more  than  twHltMa  (H 
the  entire  barley-crop  of  the  country.  The  States  plO* 
ducing  J,<JOO,(xiu  bushels  or  over  are— 

NelnMka...l,744,686  boahda. 

Ohio  1,707,129  " 


CalifomU  .12,S79,661  bushels. 
N«w  York.  7.792,062  " 
Wiaconda.  5,043,118 

Iowa.  4,088,688 

lOBDoaoCa.  S;9T2;065 


M 
M 
« 


Illinoifl  1,229,523 

Miahi8Hi...l,aOMU 


The  annual  average  production  of  barley  in  the  United 
States  for  the  ten  yean  included  between  187U  and 
ISSOnas  33,704, (>.52  buohds,  and  for  the  same  period 
the  averaj^o  yield  per  acre  was  21  '9  bushels,  and  the 
average  price  pcrboshcl  74*7  cents,  tnaking  the  average 
value  per  acre  which  is  higher  than  that  of 

any  other  cereal.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Akmculturo,  the  greatest  averajje  vield 
per  acre  is  found  in  Vermont  ami  California,  both 
having  the  same,  28 '3  bmhflb;  but  in  the  former 
State  the  price  was  75  cents,  while  in  the  latter  it 
was  only  61  cents,  per  bushel.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
California  seem  remarkably  favon^ble  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  grain,  and  nowhere  is  it  gn»mi  with  less 
cost  or  trouble.  A  single  seeding  suffices  for  tlx-  jiru- 
duction  of  three  or  four  sucoeasive  crops,  so  tliat  the 
onlv  work  afler  the  first  sowing  is  the  harvesting,  whieb 
is  (lone  in  the  same  wholesale  way  as  with  wheat 

There  is  a  small  export  of  bariey  from  the  United 
States,  amounting  in  ISSO  (for  the  year  entiiuLT  .Tune  .30) 
to  1,128,923  bushels.  The  expitrt  for  the  following  year 
was  considerably  less,  bcins:  uniy  ^s.(,24ft  bushels,  but 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  lieer,  ale,  and 
porter.  In  1880  the  numt»er  of  dozen  bottles  of  thcdc 
uqaora  exported  was  14t>,739,  and  the  number  of  gal- 
lons in  casks  was  lll,.'i08.  In  18S1  the  number  of 
dozen  bottles  was  ir>4,27t>,  and  of  Liill  inH  was  2n]..'!7r) 
— an  incre:ise  of  17,537  of  the  forini  r  and  '.'<),U0{<  of 
the  latter. 

The  following  table  will  serve^  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  ciUture  of  barley  in  £uroi>ean  countries ; 
only  thoee  raising  over  10,000,000  biuhus  are  included : 


Couttxf, 


...........a... 


I...  ..M. ..••*< 


Austria .....«..« 

liuraria  

Franrt"  

Grt  tit  Dritain. 

It  illy  

Prussia  ......M. 

Russia 

S  jlliin  .  ••■  .MM  .«....«••  ».M«M««...... 

Turkey  


Y«ar.  CwpfcryearmeelW, 


Ig71 
1873 
1873 

li!l73 


••a  KMH  «•  • 


1867 
1870 
18.57 
1872 
1868 


4(J,2at,ni7 
17,.V>1,814 
5.1,16.1,763 

ni.r,i3,oi3 

80,712,609 
124,2.».047 
58,471,962 
12,574,379 
a';,54-2,000 


In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  the  production  of 
barley  greatly  exceeds  that  of  wheat,  and  in  these  conn* 
tries  it  is  vcr>'  largely  used  in  making  bread,  wheat  or 
"white  bread"  being  limited  in  its  use  to  the  upper 
clxsscs.  In  Sweden  there  is  nearlv  six  tinn  s  :ls  much 
bjirley  raised  as  there  is  of  wheat,  while  in  Finland  there 
are  more  than  seventv  times  as  many  bushels  of  barley 
raised  as  there  are  of  wheaL  Aajust  stated,  the  bar- 
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kgr^erop  of  these  countries  repwcpla  tot  kigrir  ibe 
tmad-Bupply  of  the  people,  but  in  AmerieaiMriey  Dread 

is  alniikst  unkiumn,  tlu;  iis'  iif  the  prain  \mnp  confine*! 
to  the  making  of  beer,  ale,  or  p<.>rler  or  to  llic  llt'iling 
of  domestic  animals.  For  the  latter  purixKsi-  it  is  often 
mixed  with  some  other  grain,  a»  with  oata  when  fed  to 
borseM.  Barley  meal  and  whole  barley  that  has  been 
swf'llod  }iy  sKiking  are  given  to  cattle,  and  especially  to 
Bwinu  in  tliow  wvtions  where  e<irn  does  not  succeed 
well.  Not  Miily  is  tlie  irraiii  '.uIm.iIiIc  i':>r  Ircilsm,'  sto<*k, 
but  fall'.sown  Itarley  makes  exut-Uunt  autuuui  Iced,  aiid 
in  the  wanner  States  afibldl  ft  fiM  paitarage  through 
the  entire  winter.  This  use  appean  not  to  affect  its 
produottTe  capacity,  as  it  quickly  recovers  itnelf  when 
rdieved  of  the  >it<w  k  in  the  Kprinir. 

Barley  po.>ii«i',Ht)  diun'tic,  propertie.s,  and  IhiiIi  the  grain 
and  the  »tniw  are  uscil  in  nunlieine. 

The  cultivation  of  barley  diifers  but  little  from  that 
of  wheat  It  b  tfuHe  as  exacting  in  its  choice  of  soil, 
demands  a  jrreator  supply  of  similar  mineral  food-ele- 
luerit.s,  and  is  eriually  ready  to  give  increased  rctarna 
fur  i.'ooil  nilture.  Hy  stif(  i;d  treatment  a  vield  of  60 
to  To  busiicls  to  the  acre  iuui  l>een  obtained,  ^he  advan- 
tigeirilidl  the  systom  of  drilling  pomnes  over  that  of 
wwinf  the  gnin  broadca^  ie  the  same  with  baiiey  as 
with  wheat,  and  the  drill  hi  now  veiy  seneially  naed  in 
the  cultivation  of  lliifi  crop.  Although  quite  ai  piltio- 
\ilar  in  reL'anl  li>  f-oil  and  culture  as  wheat,  barley  will 
stand  a  much  gmiter  ranj^e  of  tcnitieniHiro.  It  is  pro- 
ductive a.s  fur  nurth  as  the  70th  parallel  in  Lapland,  while 
within  the  tro])ic8  it  is  Buocessfiilly  raised  on  lands  but 
slightly  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  comes  more  quickly 
to  maturity  than  any  other  grain,  and,  unlike  com,  is 
equally  rapid  in  its  ilevelopnicnt  in  the  south  as  in  the 
north.  According  to  hinn.-<eus,  six  weeks  from  seed-time 
to  harvest  ia  rate  of  growth  in  Lapland  In  the 
United  Statee,  ipriog  barl^,  sown  in  May,  ia  ready  for 
barreet  in  the  Httter  part  of  July ;  winter  hailcy,  almost 
the  niily  variety  sown  except  in  the  hiirher  latitudes, 
matures  much  earlier.  Very  little  barley  is  pr(»\vn  at 
the  South,  it.s  production  iM-ini:  chiefly  eonlirie<l  to  the 
northern  sections.  LarL'c  nuantiiicH  are  importe<i  by 
brewew  from  Canada.  Canadian  barley  being  regarded 
aa  especiallv  6ne  in  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
ale,  etc.  tfalifomin  supplies  the  Kastem  breweries  with 
lari,'!'  <|n:irititi<-s  of'cliouc  grain.  Ali'Hit  1  v*,-)  bushels  of 
grain  are  reiiuired  to  make  1  bushel  ot  iualt,  and  '2  bush- 
els id'  malt  are  suflieient  to  make  1  barrel  of  ale. 

Barley,  like  wheat,  is  divided  into  Bpring  or  eommer 
and  winter  varieties.  It  is  also  divided,  aooovdhig  to 
the  niunlxT  cd'  rows  in  the  car.  into  two-,  four-,  and 
HX-rowed  barley.  Tlie  six-rowed  Canadian  barley  is  a 
winter  variety,  and  i.-^  very  l'i nerally  cultivated  through- 
out the  eotuitry  where  winter  barley  is  sown.  Mcnsury 
is  a  summer  barley,  and  is  much  grown  in  the  Northern 
ami  North-wcatem  States.^  Ncpaul,  a  beardless  variety, 
has  obtained  much  favor  in  some  sections ;  Chevalier  is 

a  variety  lar^'  lv  cultivated  in  Caltfimiia,  and  IB  IB gieat 
demand  in  the  i'liustern  niarket.s. 

I^nm  2  to  3  bnshcls  of  seed  per  acre  are  nsnally  sown, 
the  quantity  ret^uired  varying  with  the  nature  of  Uie  aoQ. 
manner  of  siiwinfr— whether  broadcait  or  drilled— and 
the  kind  cultivated. 

Although  barley  is  less  subject  to  the  atf.uks  of  in- 
sects and  di.sea.se  than  other  LT.iiiis.  LTcater  attention 
to  the  exa4"t  time  of  harvestiiiu'  and  nianm-r  of  curing 
is  re<^uired  to  i>re\ cut  a  partial  or  even  total  Io88  of  the 
crop.  The  long  beard  and  abundsint  hui^ks  attract  and 
hold  quantities  of  moisture,  so  that  a  moderate  spell  of 
wet  Weather  near  the  time  ot"  maturity  may  destroy  the 
Value  of  the  grain  by  causing  it  to  sprout  in  the  ear. 
Barley  miist  be  allowed  to  ripi'U  Ijeforc  harvesting,  but 
it  must  not  be  left  standing  after  this  period.  When 
the  heads  hang  down,  and  the  lonfritndinBl  red  streaks 
on  the  grain  have  disjipp<'are<l.  and  the  straw  a.xsunjes 
a  golden  hue,  the  .-M-ason  for  eultiiitr  lias  ari'ived.  'I'his 
praiti  will  not  stand  the  severe  methods  o\'  tlini.«hing 

applied  to  wheat,  for  the  embiyoe  of  the  kernels  are 


eaaily  broken  oC  destrovine  their  value  both  fur  brew- 
ing putwMt  Mid  for  seed ;  the  thrasher  must  ruo  lights? 
and  «Uh fewer q>ik« than fiir wheat,  {r.h.a.) 

Oats. 

Oat  {Afma  rnh'rn),  an  annual  plant  of  the  ottlei 
Granu'nefe,  Its  cultivation  antedates  historic  reooids, 
but  is  more  recent  than  that  of  wheat  or  barley.  Pfmy 
mentions  its  use  a.s  a  diet  for  the  sick.  Oatmeal,  pre- 
pareil  in  various  ways,  is  larL'tdy  used  for  food  by  the 
people  of  Si-ofland  and  by  the  jH-a-santrj' of  Northeni 
Euroj^e.  In  the  tonu  of  oatmeal  pudding  or  porrid^ 
it  is  eaten  by  all  (das.scs  in  .'\merica,  and  is  a  favonle 
dish  with  invalids  or  those  with  impaired  diijestioo. 
The  most  general  use  of  oats  is  to  supply  grain-fwxl 
for  horses,  and  ti»r  this  purj>os<'  they  are  often  mixed 
with  crackeil  com,  and  sometimes  with  barley.  Thqr 
arc  rarely  fed  to  other  kinds  of  stock,  although  tb^ 
are  said  to  make  excellent  food  for  swine. 

Oats  have  been  onltivatcd  in  North  America 
its  earliest  settlement  by  Kumpeatis.  Tliey  were  sown 
with  other  grains  by  (losnold  on  ibo  Elizalicth  I.-Ianls 
in  lt'»Oi! ;  in  they  were  introduced  liy  the  c«tIon 
on  .Mas.saeliusetts  Hay;  and  now  there  is  not  a  Stale 
in  the  L  iiion  that  raises  less  than  1.')0,(kki  biLshel<  an- 
nuaUy*  The  total  production  in  the  Unites!  States  is 
next  to  that  of  whe£t  in  amount  and  vdue,  and  grcatlf 
exceeds  that  crop  in  both  the.s«'  particulars  in  many 
of  the  Northern  States,  especially  in  New  England. 
The  Ibllowing  table  shows  the  comparative  quantities 
of  wheat  and  oala  laiaed  in  eaeh  oi  the  New  Eafdtai 
States  in  1880: 

Wheat,  OatiL 
biubela.  buibeia. 
If atne<.mHw  6(t5,714  2,20&,S7S 

New  Baaptliira ...........  169,316  1,017,680 

Vermont  «,  837,857  ^74li^ 

Maseachuaetts. .............     16^708  645.159 

fibode  lalaod.........   040  159,338 

OoDseetient.   38.742  1,0(»,708 

Illinois,  leading  the  States  of  the  Union  in  itso^ni-  .it  l 
wheat-cro^  also  stands  at  the  liead  in  the  proilu -tii  n 
of  oata.  TheStatea  producing  more  than  I().oti>.<x<J 
bushels  are  named  below:  Illinois,  63,]81),20();  lowi, 
.50,(510,591;  New  York.  :i7,ft7S.506;  Pcnnsvlvania. 
33.S41,4.39;  Wiscon.sin,  ;>2, ««).'), 320;  Ohio.  l2.*<.Oft4..V»5; 
Minnesota,  2:5,;N2,15S  •  Mi.s.soiiri,  2< ).fi7( ;  Mich- 
igan, 1H,19(),793;  and  Indiana,  15,599,518.  The  total 
production  in  the  United  States  was  417,88.'),38i)  bosh- 
els,  and  in  is^l  it  WiW  41fi,4Sl,(KKi  bu.shek  In  1850 
the  numl>er  td' bushels  nii.sed  was  1J'1,.'»S4,179 ;  in  1S60 
it  Wits  17l'.tV!:;.ls.-( ;  and  in  1^70  it  had  increased  lo 
2S'_M<  17,157  bushels.  The  average  yield  per  am 
throuLdiout  (he  oonntiy  in  1S80  was  25 '8 -t-  bushels, 
and  tlie  average  price  per  bushel  was  36  cents.  In 
New  England  the  price  ranged  from  45  to  53  cents,  in 
NebKuska  2*)  cents,  while  in  Florida  it  w.as  95  cent.*. 
But  little  smxiess  h:is  attende<l  the  cultivation  of  oats  in 
the  Southern  State's,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  rust.  In 
some  Northern  States  the  avenge  yield  ia  aa  high  as  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  in  Flonda  and  Alabuna  itis 
less  than  10  bushels.  The  quantity  of  grain  exported 
is  small  in  prop<jrtion  to  that  raised.  In  l.'^79  the  for- 
eign shipments  amounte<l  to  ,5.4o"J.l;it">  bushek. 

Neariy  all  the  countries  of  Kun>iw  cultivate  tlus 
cereal,  and  the  united  yield  of  I-Vanee.  (Ireat  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Pmasia  extvcds  l,tHMi.i)iMi.(M>o  buiiheli 
Ituwda  alone  produced,  in  1870,  590,746.010  bushda 

Thcrt*  are  many  varieties  of  oats,  some  of  which 
have  beeft  widciv  cultivated.  Oata  are  divided  into 
three  ela.s.se.s-~whi(e,  yeUow,  and  Maok.  Thej  m 
also  divided  into  spiing  and  winter  farieUei^  mt  in 
this  case  there  is  no  material  differenoe  in  the  oats 
tbetns<dves.  Winter  varieties  prevail  at  the  South, 
wlule  in  the  North  onl\  siiritiL'  varieties  are  sown.  Tlio 
following  arc  anion  i'  -  varieties  In  st  known  to  the 
American  farmer:  The  "potato  oat"  and  the  "New 
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Pninswicky  from  Scotland;  the  "Scotti.-ih  ilun,"  a 
winter  variety;  the  white  and  black  "Swedish;" 
"white  8i'honen;"'  "  Ilopetouu  oat;"  white  and 
bhck  "TaiUruui;"  "yellow  Lothian;"  Norway 
wt;'*  tnd  **IhEoebior  oat"  This  lust  was  imported 
fn'ii)  Eiubnd  in  isi'^^.  and  h;is  pmviNl  an  excellent 
varli  ty.  It  is  carls',  gives  a  larjre  vield.  and  suoGceds 
well  under  preut  diversities  (if  aid  and  climate.  It 
IB  Stated  that  ixom  4  quarts  of  Kxcelaior  oats  lown  Ti 
bariwh  were  harrested,  weighing  31i  pounds  per  bostiel. 

Oats  vield  fairly  on  soils  where  other  pr.iins  provi;  a 
total  failure.  If  the  land  be  pluiitrlied  at  the  riirht  sea- 
son, and  the  8ee<l  be  proiwrly  sown  and  eoven  <l,  flicre 
is  scarcely  any  vjiriety  of  land  that  will  not  produw  a 
ftir  crop.  I^ke  other  cereals,  oats  n'snond  pmmptly 
to  good  eoltoie.  The  yield  may  often  be  doubled  by 
the  we  of  ftfftifiaen,  but.  more  thas  other  graios, 
eats  are  liaUe  to  "lodge"  when  tho  hod  is  made 
too  rioh. 

Glean  seed  should  be  used,  and  the  variety  should  De 
that  which  is  known  to  succeed  well  in  the  given  local- 
ity. _  At  the  Sotith  fall  sowing  is  generally  practised, 
but  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  it  is  the  custom 
to  sow  in  the  spriiii;.  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition 
to  till    Late  Ntiwitiir  is  .-nnietinK  s  pnu-ti.-od  when  it  is  ' 
intended  to  foraye  the  crop  or  pldu^'li  it  under.    Tlic  , 
Dianncr  of  sowing  is  generally  broadca.st.    The  amount 
of  seed  per  acre  is  irom  2  to  5  bushels.    Southern  I 
pfamters  use  less  seed  than  those  at  the  North,  and  the  ! 
quantity  ;ilso  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  land.    Kx-  > 
perinunts  prove  that  alxmt  3  bu^ieLj  to  the  acre  will 

five  as  large  a  yield  as  though  more  seed  were  used. 
Q  the  higher  latitudes  oats  will  oome  to  matorlty  in 
kss  than  ninety  days,  while  in  more  southern  distiieta 
ninn?  time  i.s  rtHjuired. 

It'  desired  for  seed,  oats  should  be  allowed  to  rii>en 
fully  before  ban  i  sting,  but  when  the  object  is  to  leed 
them  out  on  the  Htalk,  they  nmv  be  cut  an  s<>on  as  the 
Items  begin  to  turn  yellow  joal  oclow  the  panicle,  and 
while  the  foliage  is  yet  green.  At  this  time  they  are 
r^rarded  but  little  inferior  to  the  be.<it  Knglish  hay.  TIic 
grain  is  .sometimes  cut  wttli  tht  H  ytbe.  but  the  niowinp- 
maehinc,  the  reaper,  or  the  eni<]le  i-<  (•iiininunly  used. 

The  legal  weight  j)er  btwhel  IWr  (i  its  in  m  >-t  i  t  tin 
States  in  the  Union  is  32  pounds.  In  Nebraska  it  ih 
34  pounds,  and  in  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  ?>()  pounds.  Tlie  actual  weight  ner  niea.«- 
UR'il  bushel  varit'S  exceetlingly.  Upon  rii  h  hinds  and 
tliri>e  e>i>e(-i:illy  .-uited  to  the  growth  of  the  plant 
the  grain  will  oilen  e.vcee<l  45  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
while  ufion  inferior  and  sandy  mmI  the  weight  lulls 
u  low  as  25  pounds.  There  is  a  veiy  marke<l  dif- 
ftrenoe  in  the  ofimposition  between  "light"  and 
"heavy"  orifs.  Hen  fiatli  i.Tourn.  A'".'/.  .!;/.  S'>r..  xi. 
p.  107  J  has  nubltslied  analyses  of  light  oat.s  Inun  s;uidy 
soil,  the  yield  being  6  bushels  per  acre,  and  heavy  oats, 
fixm  the  same  aoil  after  "wanting,"  where  the  pro- 
dwe  was  64  btuheb  per  aen;  Borne  of  his  results,  per 
aeiit,ai«aafi>lknra: 

Light  r>ats.    Heavy  oaU. 
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Soda                                         4-6  7-2 

Lime                                           C.rt  4-2 

Pliosplioric  acid                            9  7  17  6 

Silica                                       56-5  45  6 

The  following  table  illoatxatea  the  oompontion  of  the 
Mh  of  the  oait>p1ant  and  of  its  parta: 
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Til.'  a|>|M:nded  table  givvB  the  proBmate eompoution 
of  the  products  named : 


Rye  (Secnlf  crrralA  liiis  l>cen  cultivated  for  many 
eenturiesi,  but  it  is  imilialily  of  iu.«re  recent  <iri>:in  than 
either  wheat  or  barley.  It  i.s  thought  by  good  author- 
ities that  the  word  translated  "  rye  '  in  the  IJible  refers 
to  a  variety  of  wheat  The  earliest  Ene^iah  aettkn 
brought  rye  to  America,  and  it  has  always^  (bnned  aa 
important  part  of  the  cereal  pritdiictions  of  this  coun- 
tr>'.  It  is  less  gcncniUy  cultivated  than  the  other 
grains,  however,  and  it  is  now  much  less  us.  d  (itr  food 
^an  foimeriy.  Its  cultivation  extends  northwani  to 
the  fifty-second  paralld  on  the  eaateni  half  of  the  con- 
tinent, while  upon  the  westcoa-st  it  extends  to  lat.  57°. 
The  I'nited  States  in  ISHU  pnalueed  24,.'.44»,82y  bush- 
els of  rve.  Pennsvlvania  raised  5,s.j7.4'_V)  bu-lu  ls; 
New  York,  .1,011,471;  Illinois,  v{.049,8(X);  Wiscoiuiiu, 
2..m470;  Iowa,  l,379,9.'i2;  and  New  Jersey.  l,297,m 
[t  will  be  seen  that  these  six  States  nniduDed  mora 
than  two-thinls  of  the  entire  cron  of  the  ooantry  for 
that  year.  The  annual  aventL'e  yirld  fur  the  bust  diniide 
was  18,400,98.^  bushels.  Unlike  the  other  gniins,  there 
has  beien  little  or  no  inereaae  in  the  production  of  r>-e 
in  thia  oomitiy  for  many  yeaiai  The  crop  for  IH40 
amountecl  to  more  than  the  annual  average  yield  just 
quoted,  while  the  jHeld  for  1^70  was  only  16,918,793 
bushels.  Tlie  average  pnxluce  per  acre  is  between  1.3 
and  14  bushels,  and  the  ustial  price  is  fri)m  7  ".  L-ents  to 
$1.  Although  rj-e  b  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  the  product  in  grain  is  small,  be- 
ing as  low  as  .''»  bushels  to  the  acre  in  South  Carolina. 
The  averav'c  yield  iK'r  af-re  is  hiehest  in  Oregon  and 
Vermont,  IxMiiir  18  bushels  in  ttie  latter  and  2(t  in  the 
former.  In  M  iiuf  the  lei:al  weight  of  a  bii.shel  of  rye 
is  50  iK)Unds  ;  1.  <  .ilM  trnia,  52  |H>unds ;  in  all  the  other 
States  it  ia  56  pounds.  In  qiite  of  the  oomparativdy 
small  amonnt  raised,  there  ui  a  moderate  tnrplna  for 
exportation.  The  rye  export  for  \m)  was.  in  giwn, 
2,912, 7.'»4  bushels,  and  in  flour,  51 9<)  barrels.  IVIore 
than  half  the  quantity  exported  wa.s  sent  to  Ik-lgium 
and  the  Netheriands.'  Kye  enters  more  largely  into 
the  grain-crops  of  Europe  than  of  America,  and  there 
also  it  is  more  lart'cly  ti.<5ed  for  food.  The  following 
are  the  countries  of  Euroiie  whose  rye-crop  exceeds 
that  of  tho  United  States: 

0X6,954,609  boshels. 
173,485.733 

Spain. — ~  -   25,611,775 

Bavaria.   24,550,.t<V. 

The  small  country  of  Belgiiun  produces  over  1 .3,000,000 
bnshela,  and  the  crop  of  Sw«  denexcceila  15,tN)0,000. 

Rye  is  more  fixed  or  nermanent  in  its  oharacten 
than  the  otlier  cereals,  and  is  less  subject  to  variations 
by  changes  in  climate  or  s-iil.  The  w]nt«  r  and  spring 
viurietiea  differ  rather  in  habit  than  in  ph^-sical  nature. 
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Altliough  benefited  by  the  application  of  phosphateR, 
rye  requires  less  cuhurL-  thun  otlicr  unin,-*,  ami  .sctiiia 
to  thrive  best  on  the  light  gravelly  or  sandy  Hoib  of 
the  Eastern  StuteH ;  ricli  and  heavy  lands  are  ansuitcd 
to  its  growth.  The  manner  of  Bowing  and  harvesting 
is  the  same  as  for  wheat  Mwre  care  u  exensised  in 
the  han<lling  of  the  atraw,  however,  as  this  part  of  the 
plant  is  quite  ajj  valuable  us  tiiL-  umin-product.  Jjaml 
which  IB  wliully  nnih  lor  <»tlier  ^'rain.s  may  bo  st-Iected 
for  rye,  and  a  Connecticut  Isiniier  estimates  the  cost 

Eer  acre  of  raising  a  crop  as  folluwii :  Ploughing,  $2 ; 
arrowing  twioe  wiiid  oowing,  $2 ;  hanresUog  with  bone- 
reaper,  fl ;  ihrMhtng,  t2-^otal,  $7.  TBr  doM  cot 
include  taxes  or  Inna-ront,  l)iit  he  considcra  that  the 
total  cost  of  prodiKtiiiii  istovt  red  by  the  value  of  the 
L'niin.  liavini:  the  value  of  tlic  straw  llu;  pnifit. 
The  price  (il'  ilm  »traw  is  variable,  but  is  usually  about 
the  Bume  as  that  paid  tat  good  hay.  Rye  straw  is  liule 
valued  for  fodder,  honwer,  but  in  the  eat^jr  atagefl  of 
its  growth  it  is  eetftemed  as  a  fbrage-pknt,  and  it  Mmi«- 
tiiiiM  sown  for  this  purpose  alune  in  the  Southern 
i^tates.  cattle  beintr  allnweil  to  jrraze  it  during  the  lull  | 
nnd  winter  inutiths.  Tiie  land  sliuuld  be  ploughed  in  : 
August  ur  early  in  September,  and  the  grain  sown  some 
time  during  the  latter  month.  When  the  climate  will 
permit  the  need  m»f  be  town  during  aav  of  the  winter 
months.  When  sown  hi  the  spring  it  mould  be  done 
as  early  as  poasiblc. 

Besides  ita  use  for  food,  rye  has  long  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  liquorx.  niore  espin  ially  whitjkcy. 
The  straw  is  employed  m  the  making  of  a  great  variety 
of  ftitidae,  Buch  as  paper,  hats,  boDneM,  mats,  tSippntt 
nnmeioiu       ma  fiuiqr  ttrttclefl. 

The  fiiHowinff  analyBeB  of  the  (Hflerent  nerts  of  the 
lye-plant  are  taken  from  Johnson's  How  Vrop$  Grow : 
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The  foUowing  deUuled  anaksis  of  lye,  as  given  by 
diffefent  aaalyRto,  is  quoted  mm  the  mum  woric: 
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tui^'_;  others  believe  it  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
Dutch  in  New  York  and  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
were  the  earliest  cultivators  of  this  gnin  OB  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic^  Samples  of  American  growth 
were  sent  to  Holland  by  the  colonists  of  Manhattan 
T.'^land  lis  early  ai*  1020.  Kalni,  the  Swedish  naliira!- 
ist,  who  visited  this  eoiintry  iti  1748,  sneaks  of  its 
trniwine  in  New.Jir^ey,  Pei  n  .1' mia.  ana  New  York, 
but  even  at  a  much  bter  jgeriod  it  had  not  entered  into 
general  cultivation.  Statiitiei  dMnr that k  1790  over 
14,000  btubels  of  this  cnin  were  co^orted,  t^etber 
with  over  400  barreb  of  ondtwheat  floor. 

Acoordincr  to  the  oen.sns  report.*,  fhn  total  yield  of 
buckwheat  in  the  Ignited  States  wa.s—b,9S6,913  bushels 
in  ls,')(i;  17..'.71,>1S  in  ISGii;  9,821,721  in  1>T();  and 
14,ril7,;>.i5  in  I86i).  Vnmx  1S71  to  IS*?!,  iocluaire,  the 
annual  average  jneld  was  l<>,l.')7,71.'o  btialida^  wm  Ml 
annnal  average  value  of  $7,172,081 ;  the  avenge  yidd 
per  aen  for  the  same  period  wm  16*1  buaheb,  and  die 

averace  price  per  bu.>^liel  70 "0  cents. 

The  followins  table  shows  the  distribulton  of  this 
crop  in  thif^  e(tunlry.  The  qnantity  rai«'d  in  the  ."^tates 
south  of  Virginia  ih  too  small  to  be  reftortedj  while  the 
combined  crop  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  amounts 
to  nearly  two-thirds  the  entin  yield  of  the  ooonti^. 
The  average  annual  value  of  the  bockwheafc  crop  M 
unieh  le.ss  tlian  that  of  any  Other  cereal,  being  but  little 
more  thim  one-half  that  of  the  lye-crop,  which  stands 
neztitt  vahie. 
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live  k  rciuarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  disease.  There  is,  howevCT,  a  species  of  fungus 
[Clavier])*  purpurea)  which  attacks  and  dc.strf)y8  tlie 
pain,  prodneiiiL'  what  is  known  as  h()rned  rye  or  er::iit. 
Jhis  funi.'u.'*  is  dangerouMiy  poisonous  to  both  man 
and  animals.  The  contact  of  one  infected  head  of  rvc  ^ 
with  an  uninfected  one  i!>  sufficient  to  comniunieate  the  ! 
fungns  to  the  latter.  This  disease,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
more  likely  to  appear  afttrr  a  wet  spring  followed  by 
a  hot  summer.  As  soon  as  observed  the  heads  affected 
eliuuld  be  destroyed,  and  wlien  the  funiiua  is  at  all  prev- 
alent the  destruction  should  be  general.      {v.  h.  8.) 

BCCKWIIKAT. 

Bucktcheat  [Fagppyrum  &culentum)  is  a  plant  of  the 
botanical  order  iKAygonacex,  to  which  also  belong 
smartweed  (ii^yoORum),  sorrel,  and  dock  (Rumex),  as 
wdl  as  ihabarb  \Rhem).  The  large  amount  of  fari- 
naceous matter  oontained  in  the  seeds  makes  them 
valuable  as  "  braod-ooin,"  and  hence  this  datit. 
though  not  gnniiMOSoas,  has  been  daand  witn  the 
cereaK 

Central  Asia  is  eupposcd  to  be  the  native  country 
of  buckwheat.  Some  sappoae  it  to  have  been  car* 
rtsd  to  Eonps  in  the  ean^  paii  of  the  tweUUi  een- 


The  area  in  the  United  States  under  bitekwlieat  in 
1880  was  822,802  acres,  the  aveniKC  yield  per  acra 
17  7  bushels,  and  the  average  priec  59 "4  cents.  In 
New  England  the  general  yield  is  laiier  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  countr>%  the  avenge  for  Maine 
standing  as  high  as  25  bushels  to  the  acre;  while  the 
value  per  bushel  is  only  50  cent.<i,  which  is  lower  than 
in  any  other  State  where  tlie  plant  is  irrown  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  average  price  per  bushel  in  Kansas  (1880) 
was  94  cents,  while  in  Calilbniia  it  was  98  cents.  Com- 
pared with  other  cereal  crops,  buckwheat  stands  sev- 
enth and  lowest  in  point  of  monev-value  when  the 
whole  countf)'  is  oonHidcre«l,  but  in  Maine  (in  IHM))  the 
value  of  the  buckwheat-crop  was  t240.000,  while  that 
of  the  harley-crop  was  $l88,fi:i5,  and  that  of  rye  only 
$37,H(»7.  In  New  York  State  the  values  of  the  rye  and 
buckwheat  crops  were  nearly  the  same. 

Varieh'et. — There  are  several  varieties  of  buckwheat, 
each  commended  for  some  special  merit,  such  as  adapt* 
ability  to  particular  soils  or  climate,  early  maturing, 
large  yield,  ireedom  from  the  attacks  of  disease,  etc. 
The  special  names  of  tliest^  varieties  reter  to  the  ap- 
I>eurance  of  the  hull  or  covering  of  the  grain ;  as,  the 
''rr>ugh,"  the  smooth,"  the  "Scotch  grav,"  and  Oie 
"silver  hull."  The  "Scotch  gny"  has  long  been  a 
popular  variety  in  some  looautiee,  hut  the  "silver 

STiy,"  a  variety  imported  from  Germany  by  the  IT.  S. 
cnartment  of  Agriculture  in  18f>5,  has  now  ilie  gen- 
eral preference;  all  others  are  classed  ly  tli«;  s<ed- 
merchants  as  "ordinary."  In  parts  of  Canada  and 
Maine  the  Ihgopyrum  Tartarieum^  or  Tartar  buck- 
wheat, is  exteonvely  sown.  This  qMMaes  is  priced 
for  its  hardneM  sad  nrwtfuIiMn.  b«t  the  quality  is 
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Dot  considered  the  best  Still  other  apedeB  UPB  enlti- 
TJUed  in  various  Asiatic  countries. 

Cultirntion. — The  rl'iiKito  of  the  New  EnL'liind  and 
Middle  Slates  stn^nis  cai>ec-iaUy  suited  to  tlio  growth  of 
this  crop ;  but,  bein^  very  aOBlitife  to  tlie  cxtrcDiee  of 
hot  MM  moHture,  its  eulcim  is  not  attended  with  the 
mme  laeeen  at  u«  Sooth.  Under  favorsUe  dreum- 
rtaii^  s.  howcvrr,  in  the  miMtT  rctrions,  three  crops  a 
yiar  m:iy  U-  taki'u  fnmi  tlie  sjiine  fu  ld.  It  >frow8  l)est 
on  thin  soil,  especially  it  thtri'  lif  an  aiiniixtiiri'  oft-lay  ; 
00  tich  laud  it  grows  rank  and  m  liable  tu  kxlcc.  iiuck- 
wheat  a  often  sown  on  reoendy-deaied  kna,  where  it 
mwialljr  does  welL  It  giamu  even  mon  validly  than 
tlie  vveda,  whkh  are  kept  down  bv  the  nhade  of  its 
abundant  foliage.  In  the  United  State-;  the  time  for 
sowing  the  seed  is  the  l:it(fr  part  ot  .)uiit  nr  early  in 
July.  The  crop  is  naiiy  I'nr  iiurvtstiiiL'  in  fruin  .-ii.xtv 
to  oine^  di^  after  mowing.  On  account  of  the  rapiil- 
i^  wMi  wfaieh  buckwheat  oomes  to  li»turit7,  it  can  be 
•own  npon  ground  from  which  a  erop  of  winter  wheat 
or  barley  has  juBt  been  taken,  or  upon  fresh ly-torned 
sod  from  wliicli  a  fmp  of  liay  lia.s  Im'ou  cut.    It  i.s  u 

Eractice  in  sitnie  i^'i  iidns  of  the  Middle  Siate.s  to  .sow 
a<kwlieat  Iietwre-n  the  rows  of  com  jii.>-i  betore  the 
time  tiir  harvesting  that  crop.  The  Seed  \n  always  east 
by  hand,  iuul  a  IiuhImI  of  It  is  soffieient  for  an  acre  of 
laod.  ^  The  yield  yier  acre  nnder  especially  &voiablc 
eondiliuoB  has  been  as  hiffh  as  50  bushels. 

Tlie  firnur  !*  judgment  nnirt  ilecide  tlie  proper  sea- 
son for  cutting,  for  the  plants  will  continue  to  put  forth 
blooms  and  to  perfect  seiHls  until  checked  by  frosts. 
The  general  method  of  harvesting  is  with  a  cradle, 
ntting  the  cut  stalks  up  in  small  bunches  to  dry.  The 
Tpry  r.  iider  hulls  will  not  permit  this  gr;\in  to  be 
thri-xiic*!  by  machinery.  It  is  either  trodden  out  by 
Satlle  or  IL'hily  Iteatcn  with  a  flail. 

The  legal  weight  of  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  varieti  in 
the  different  States — from  40  to  56  pounds. 

The  foUoirinff  table  shows  the  oomposiyon  of  the  sir- 
diy  prodoeta  of  the  oeteals  nained.  Bnokwheat  straw 
ha.^  a  larger  amount  of  a.sh  in  its  eoiniMiMition  than  that 
of  the  other  grains,  while  in  the  seed. the  quantity  of 
a^h  is  Yer>'  much  less.  Tlie  excessive  amwint  of  pot- 
ash in  the  straw  is  most  noticeable : 
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The  euiQparative  nutxHive  value  of  wheat)  bariey, 
eon,  and  Uickwheat  is  ezpicised  in  the  foUowing  snal- 
JMS  biy  Wolff  and  Knop: 
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is  in  flower,  to  roll  it  flat  to  the  ground,  and  then  to 
plough  it  in.  Its  shade  while  growing  destro^'s  all 
weeds,  and  the  plant  when  buried  is  soon  converted 
into  vegetable  mould.  Used  in  this  way,  it  not  only 
decompoei!8  rapidly,  and  mi  forms  a  good  manure,  but 
it  also  loosens  the  soil,  and  thus  rendeis  it  permeable 
to  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  When  desiraUe  it  can 
be  sown  early,  and  two  cmps  can  Ijc  made  available 
for  enriching  the  bud  iu  one  season,  or  the  second  crop 
1047  be  allowed  to  praduae  seed.  (r.  L  Si.) 


V***. — Buckwheat  flour  is  rarely  used  in  making 
bread,  but  buckwheat  batter cakcH  an'  favorite  anii  lcs 
of  food.  The  whole  grain  is  a  a  aluable  food  for  domes- 
tic fowls.  Buckwheat  when  cracked  and  mixed  with 
other  grains  is  fed  to  hones  and  to  swine.  The  flowers 
ef  tluB  nknt  afford  large  quantitiee  of  httncgjr.  The  use 
of  the  ondcwhest-plant  as  a  grem  nuiwe  ts  still  more 
important.  A  French  writer  has  said:  "We  caiumt 
too  much  re«-oinnieiiil  the  cmnloyment  of  this  prcciou.^ 
plant  a.s  a  manure."  A  hniall  (|iiaiitity  of  8<.'cd,  co.stiiig 
venr  little,  sows  a  hirge  surtace  and  gives  a  great  bulk 
of  haves  and  stalki.  It  it  the  ciiitoni,  wlien  the  plant 
Vet.  ~ 


2.  Ro(>t-C'k()i»s. 
PoxASO,  Swnr  Potato,  Bret,  SooAVrBor,  Man- 

OEI,-WUHZKL,  TUKNIP,  ETT. 

The  term  Root-cmpx  \»  generally  u.se<l  to  denote  tli<».sc 
varieties  of  farm-crops  which  g^row  partly  or  eutin-ly 
within  the  soil.  Some  of  them  are  not  properly  roots; 
their  structure  and  mode  of  development  are  diflferenti 
and  they  do  not  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  rool& 
They  are  cither  tubers — i.  e.,  underground  stems  with 
the  roots  and  buil.s  of  .stems — or  bullw,  and  are  grown 
as  important  articles  of  food  tor  mankind  and  the 
domestic  animals.  They  are  nearly  all  biennials ;  start- 
ing from  seed,  the  vital  fiwoe  is  expended  the  first  year 
in  storing  a  large  auanti^  <rf  starch,  sugar,  and  earthy 
matter  in  their  cell- structures,  which  in  the  second  year 
again  enters  into  the  circulation  to  develop  the  flower- 
sUdk  and  the  seed.  The  different  siieeics  o!"  phiut.s  in- 
cluded in  the  designation  are  not  etiuaUy  valuable,  or 
grown  and  used  to  the  same  ex  lent ;  some  of  them  are 
used  ezolusi^ely  as  human  food,  others  as  atook-feed 
alone,  and  others  indiseriminately,  heinir  equally  valo- 
able  for  both  puriH)ses.  All  are  of  sutficient  import- 
ance to  merit  an  iiccotiut  of  their  origin,  history,  oom- 
I>o.-itioii.  atid  qualities,  and  a  dssoription  of  tOB  be* 
methods  of  their  cultivation. 

/bto/oe*.— The  moetlmportati!  of  tlu  i  >  >:.s,  beoMiM 
the  moat  uaivenally  grown  and  depended  on  «i  aa 
artiole  of  tmnian  rood,  is  undoubtedly  the  potato. 
Tliis  plant  is  a  perennial  herb,  Sohtnuni  tuberosum,  one 
of  a  large  familyj  some  of  which  do  not  develop  edible 
tubers  in  the  s<jd.  Naturalists  are  unanimotis  in  aa- 
si^iuL'  tlie  nativity  of  the  potato-plant  to  the  moon- 
tain  region  of  Western  South  Ameiica,  where  it  oan 
now  be  easily  found  in  its  wiU  state.  Oareful  «otai- 
inations  of  It  have  been  inade,  and  it  is  believed  that 
two  or  thre(!  distinct  species  mav  be  fouml  there,  but' 
as  yet  tlie  liu-t  has  fiot  l)een  astahlirthed.  The  aborig- 
inal inhabitants  it'  Western  South  Ameri<*:i  cultivated 
and  used  it  as  an  edible  before  the  country  was  discov- 
ered by  Europeans,  bat  no  menti(jn  is  made  of  it  by 
earljr  historians  or  botanists  as  a  plant  known  to  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
8oil-pn»duct8  carried  from  the  tiew  country  to  Spain, 
and  thentM5  to  Italv,  but  the  exact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction into  the  Old  World  i.s  unknown.  Sir  Walter 
llsileiirh  «irrie<l  it  to  Kuirlan  1  in  I  .'kSi"),  and  thence  it  was 
distributed  over  Germany  and  other  countries  along  the 
North  and  Baltic  Seas.  Though  cunsidere  i  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  list  of  European  crops,  yet  it  was  slow 
of  adoption  as  a  farm-crop  and  as  a  .--(rijili'  article  ol' 
vegetable  food  ;  and  its  value  was  tioi  lully  reco^fnized 
j  eitner  there  or  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  until  late 
I  in  the  last  oentuiy.  Though  it  is  deficient  in  some 
I  important  elements  of  nutntion,  sret  there  is  perhaps 
no  crop  grown  that  will  jtrmluoe  so  much  an<l  so  palat- 
;  able  human  f»H»d  from  a  given  land-area  as  this  ;  it  is 
therefore  an  invaluable  boon  to  dens<'!y-populated  coun- 
i  tries.  In  such,  its  general  introduction  haii  averted 
I  famine,  and  the  failure  of  the  crop  for  a  single  ye.ir 
has  been  a  national  calamity)  ceasing  widemread  suffer- 
ing^. So  great  is  the  reliance  of  the  Irish  people  on 
thi.s  criip,  wbi'  b  sc(  lus  to  l>e  iwuliarl)'  adapted  to  their 
soil  ana  cliuiaic,  aud  so  generally  has  it  become  their 
sta])le  article  of  food,  that  Dyeommoneonaent  it  IS  Called 
the  Irish  potato. 
Grown  OB  dilleient  soib  and  nnder  differing  i 
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stances  of  climate  and  raanurinsr,  the  conipositinn  nf 
the  freshlv-dug  tubers  sliows  sliv'ht  variations,  hut  of 
many  ana^'ses  the  avenu'c  is — wuter,     ;  j)rottin  eoui- 

gounda,  2;  fat,  0  3;  extract  free  of  nitrogen,  20  ;  crude 
bre,  01;  ash,  0  9.  Tlie  ana^yril  of  the  uh  gives— 
of  potash,  59;  soda,  10;  magnesiaj  4*5;  lime,  2: 
phosphoric  acid,  19;  silica,  2;  chlorine,  3.  like  all 
plantfl  of  tlie  ^'cnus  Sol/inum,  the  stoni^;  and  leaves 
contain  u  puisimou/i  nan'oti*-  princijiK' ;  tlie  same  is 
true  of  thii-ij  tubors  whicli  from  any  r:\\i>r  have  their 
guriacee  exposed  to  sooligbt  und  air  during  growth 
until  they  snow  a  preen  qwt  at  the  puint  uf  exposure. 
Such  should  never  be  {wepazed  and  offered  as  tbod. 
The  seed  of  the  plant,  or  its  Irnit,  is  prodaoed  on  the 
top  of  the  ai'rial  st.'iiis  ;  it  is  th-'  j  nf  iSi-ball,  be- 

ing round,  I'runi  iiidf  an  iin  h  to  an  .m-h  in  iliaiiietor,  and 
when  mature  it  is  light  yellow  or  Htniw-eulored.  Tlien' 
are  in  a  ball  manv  seeds,  uf  the  Hize  of  small  bird-shot ; 
tbor  an  endosed  in  a  eellular  sac,  and  cooriderad  in 
mMB  MM  ailed  the  "pulp."  Of  late  yean  sotne 
alaim  has  heen  caused  hy  we  ftet  that  many,  perhape 
most,  varieties  were  failing  to  prtKluce  seed,  and  various 
caoses  have  been  assigned  for  the  resMlt.  (Jiily  one  of 
which  can  obtain  aa  the  general  and  controlling  one, 
It  is  a  law  of  both  the  plant  and  the  animal  world 
that  failure  to  reproduce  is  a  sure  indication  of  malfur- 
maftinii  or  coosUtutiooal  veaknen.  Hie  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly  the  oondition  of  many  Tizieties  of  the  potato, 
einised  bj^  fortune  to  make  new  varieties  and  to  multiply 
them  nn)idly.  To  remedy  the  difficulty  it  may  Ik;  ntH'eji- 
sary  agam  to  jtrocure  the  vigorouii  wild  j)laiit  from  its 
native  home,  and  improve  it  by  feeding  and  cultivating 
Judidotts^  until  in  quality  it  shall  meet  our  require- 
nenlsb  «t  dm  smd*  time  retaining  its  premteiMy.  Dif- 
ferent yarieties  of  the  potato,  if  planted  in  ue  same 
fleld,  hill,  nr  drill,  will  not  "mix'  or  make  new  varie- 
ties of  tuU'rH;  they  "'mix" — or,  in  other  words,  new 
varieties  are  produced — only  in  the  seed  in  the  potato- 
balL  The  following  is  the  method  of  aecomplishing 
this  result  The  varieties  to  be  crossed  should  be 
planted  side  by  side  or  in  the  same  hill,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  others.  If  they  are  nearly  identical  in 
time  of  blossoming,  the  jvillen  of  civh  wdl  hie  carried 
hade  and  forth  to  the  j)i8tillatc  organs,  and  cross-fertili- 
lation  and  new  varieties*  will  result  If  they  flower  at 
different  periods,  the  experimenter  must  take  single 
blossoms  which  may_  develop  before  or  after  the  plant  is 
ia/uU  bloom,  and  with  a  bair-pencil,  or,  better  still,  with 
the  staminate  organ  itself,  convey  the  pollen  to  the  other 
variet.v.  When  tlie  seeds  thus  jinidui  u.l  have  ripened, 
they  should  W  cundully  wiwhed  imiu  their  adhering 
pulp,  thoroughly  dried,  and  preserved  in  a  c<mi1  idare 
excluded  from  the  air.  If  the  work  of  fertilization 
has  been  properly  done,  it  is  possible  that  only  one  new 
▼arietv  wm  be  produced,  hot  if  otherwise,  or  where  the 
cross  has  heen  produeed  without  artificial  interference, 
thiTe  may  be  many  of  unknown  parentage  and  tjuality. 
Tiie  m;ed  UiiLSt  be  planted  the  Iblkiwing  year,  and  the 
tulters  it  produces  one  or  two  years,  that  they  may  ])c 
fully  developed,  before  the  varieties  and  their  qualities 
oaa  be  determined.  There  is  hanllv  one  of  our  culti- 
vated plants  which  has  taken  so  kinuy  to  domestication 
as  the  potato,  Of  which  has  been  more  radically  im- 
prove<l  and  multiplied  in  variety.  Many  individuals 
are  experimenting  in  this  direction,  and  new  varieties 
are  l)rought  to  public  notice  almost  even*  year,  with 
qualities  of  earhoefls,  productiveness,  and  Ublu-value 
superior  to  those  fonaeiAy  known. 

In  practical  potato-growing  the  so-called  "seed" 
from  which  it  is  nnxluced  is  the  tnber  itself,  which 
may  be  [il  irited  wliole  or  eut  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  eyes  or  buds,  or  any  le.-vs  number;  and  the 
aerial  stems  starting  from  the  eyes  may  be  plucked 
off  when  their  luots  are  devclo{HMl  and  planted.  If 
it  is  desired  to  inonaae  a  variety  with  great  rapidity, 
the  tops  or  stems  may  be  reduced  to  cuttinjs^  with  a 
node  on  each,  and  nUuited.  These  methods  are  simply 
ft  (Uvisioii  of  the  puati  but  «ra  «Aotif»i  and  esdi  will 


produce  perRn-f  tubers.  The  best  seed  to  plant  is  the 
laiKe,  mature  tubi  i  eitlur  whole  or  in  pieces;  but  in 
c;»se  of  a  jiartial  fuluif  of  the  crop  or  a  scarcity  of  a 
variety,  half-grown  jiotaiocs  may  be  used  a  year  or  two 
with  no  sensible deteriorotbn  fh>m  their  ori^nal ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  practice  is  continued  longer,  the  nnal  result  will 
be  injurious.  When  the  seed  is  cot  into  two  pieces,  it 
should  be  length wi.-ic  fr>m  .stem  to  s^  vd  end,to  equalise 
the  eyes  on  the  halves  and  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
i  tuber  to  them.  If  cut  into  as  many  piece'  as  there  are 
eyes,  eai-h  eve  should  be  BO  taken  out  that  its  attached 
portion  of  the  tuber  shall  extend  fh>m  the  surface  to 
the  centre.  The  plant  is  adapted  to  a  oool,  moist 
climate,  and  a  strong,  mndv-lpsm  soil  or  one  ridi  ni 
decaying  vcL'ctable  moidd.  If  it  is  desirable  to  prodtu-r 
an  early  crop,  a  lighter  sandy-hjam  »iil  may  W  seleete*!. 
and  it  lan  l>e  materially  ha.><tened  by  "sjirouting  the 
.seed  iK)tatoes  "  in  a  hot-bed,  or  even  in  a  pile  of  horw- 
maniire  and  leaf  mould.  In  either  case  the  potatoes 
should  be  laid  on  the  manure  with  the  cut  surfaces 
down  in  such  quantity  that  aU  shall  be  affected  eqnallv 
by  the  bottom  heat,  and  trovered  two  inches  deep  with 
ganlen-si)il.  When  the  sprout  or  haulm  apjicars  two  or 
three  inehes  above  the  soil,  it.  with  its  ntia<  In  d  roots, 
may  Ijo  carefully  taken  out  and  transplantiMl  to  t  he  field, 
or,  which  is  better,  the  piece  <^  tuber  and  its  sprouts  i*an 
be  transplanted.  The  voon^  qirout  is  killea  by  slight 
frost,  and  all  attempts  by  this  method  to  force  it  in  ad* 
vanee  of  tlu>  seiisoii  will  fail  if  if  be  csirrieil  to  the  field 
before  the  s<'a.v»n  of  frosts  is  pa.^I.  Potat(K*s  planted  in 
the  comparativi  ly  l  old  soil  develop  their  buds  very 
slowly,  even  when  there  is  no  danger  of  fnwt ;  but 
when  placed  in  the  hot-bed  they  appear  in  a  short 
tune,  and  fiom  one  to  two  weeks  msy  be  gained  in  the 
ripetnng  of  the  crop.  The  mtive  habitat  was  in  the 
cool  or  temperate  (-limafe  of  a  mountain  rcginn,  and, 
nutwithstandiiur  all  the  elianL'i  s  made  in  its  develo{>- 
ment  and  rlimatir  aila|'taliuns  by  cultivation,  it  has 
always  retained  in  a  marked  degree  its  native  adapta- 
tion to  a  cool,  moist  climate.  In  strictly  tiopiod  eoOB' 
tries  it  cannot  be  made  a  self-perpetnatmg  erop,  and  in 
semi-tropical  it  .must  be  finoqnently  renewed  by  seed 
brought  from  hiuher  latitudes.  As  a  erop  for  M)  VAi\y 
nortlu  rn  market,  jiotaloes  of  fair  ipiality  are  grown  in 
lar>:e  ((Uaiitities  in  the  Bermuda  Islands  and  the  snulh- 
ern  jiortion  of  the  United  8t«teH,  but  the  stM^l  lor  each 
crop  should  be  proeond  from  some  northern  locality. 

By  high  manuring  and  skilful  culture  the  potato  can 
be  BnoixSBfully  prodnced.  retaining  its  power  of  rcpro- 
duetion  without  material  deterioration,  on  aluKKst  any 
soil  in  the  tempenite  zone,  but  it  has  a  speeial  adajita- 
tion  for  a  new  sandy  loam  or  a  p<'at-and-sand  soil. 
Lands  which  have  been  long  in  grass,  and  either 
mown  or  pastured,  if  thorou{;hly  tilled  and  made 
iViable  uihi  j^orous.  produce  this  crop  abundant^  and 
of  good  <|iialitv.  The  analj-sis  above  grrenof  the  «th 
of  the  tulHT  sfiowH  that  it  Ix-longs  to  the  class  of  jiot- 
ash  jtlants.  and  in<lieate8  its  manurial  adaptation.  Ni- 
troL'enoiis  fertilizers,  but  espeeially  unfcrmcntcd  farm- 
yard manures,  indinx;  a  great  growth  of  tope  at  the 
cxi)cns4'  of  tubers,  and  cause  such  of  the  latter  as  are 
developed  to  he  watery  and  deficient  in  starch  ;  but  the 
mineral  manures,  such  as  wood-ashes,  the  phosphates, 
and  j>nta.'h  salts,  diminish  the  top  gniwth,  inen»a.«o  the 
tulK'rs  in  mimbi  r  and  size,  aiul  oiiusiithcm  to  Store  more 
.starch,  ilu  LTannli  s  ot'  which  burst  on  being  cooked, 
giving  a  Ix-autiful  appcanince  and  a  delicious  flavor. 
The  last-named  manures  appear  to  impart  staying  qwJ- 
itics  to  the  nlant,  so  that  it  has  more  vital  force  for  re> 
production  nv  the  seed  of  the  balk,  or  by  dividing  the 
tubers  and  dcvelnping  the  eyes,  and  the  tubers  retain 
their  intrinsie  fiuahties  loncer  af^er  har%'esting. 

The  methods  ot  i  ultivating  the  crop  in  open  field- 
culture  and  on  a  large  scale  are  various,  and  are  some- 
what modified  by  dnRDKlloee  of  Mil,  climate,  cost  of 
labor,  and  ability  to  proeme  the  implements  adapted 
to  the  woric ;  but  the  method  here  detailed  is  the  moat 
common,  and,  tD  things  ooondered,  is  bdieved  to  bs 
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0h  beat.    WluUcvcr  the  variety  of  soil,  it  should  n*- 
^''*5  the  most  thorough  tfllace ;  and  whatever  the 
J^iium  it  should  he  ainiUed  broadcast  and  worked 
^M»tlie  BorfiMse  soil  as  ewfy in  tbe  spring  as  tlie  season 

to!  the  con<lition  of  the  eoil  will  afl<iw,  Thrn  with  a 
i'f/vt  double  nio\il<UK>ard  plough  mark  the  ficM  into 
fljws  from  3  to  3i  feet  apart,  aoconlinc  to  the  luxuriance 
of  the  variety  to  be  grovo,  by  furrows  about  3  inches 
deep  Irani  the  lerd  sarfaoe.  Good  mature  potatoes  cut 
into  two  or  more  pieces  should  K'  used  lor  seed,  and 
thtTH-  j)ieee»  tlrupped  in  the  bitttuui  nt"  the  furrow,  one 
pkw  111  a  pliuv.  from  i  1*  U)  1  >^  in(-!K>  ajiart.  Tlir  pieces 
can  be  covered  with  t;urtli  witli  aiuiuuion  iumd  hue.  but 
kil  cheaper,  and  the  labor  can  be  {lerfuruied  Uii  well,  to 
aae  a  '*  riuger,"  an  implement  drawn  by  a  horse.  After 
the  seed  is  covered,  the  whole  field  should  be  rolled,  to 
press  the  Sfjil  to  it  und  to  aid  the  after  t  uhivalion.  If 
the  weather  for  a  week  or  two  after  plaiitlTif:  is  eold, 
the  seed  will  start  slowly,  aad  weeds  may  he^ui  to  infest 
the  gnmnd  befiwre  the  sprouts  appear  on  toe  sur&oe; 
m  such  a  ease  the  whole  should  be  hammed  with 
a  emmithiiii'  liarnnv.  and  rhig  opoation  nniv  Ik;  con- 
tinued  With  advaniaLH'  at  intervals  until  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  in<  heji  liiL'li.  unle^  there  are  loose  stones 
or  other  movable  obetruetions  ou  the  surface.  Atter- 
vard,  when  the  soQ  hecomes  compact  or  growing  weeds 
an  BCCO.  a  cultivator  should  be  {tai^d  between  the 
rows,  ann,  as  iKx-jwion  ref|uires.  the  ridper,  which  jKusses 
ai>tri<ie  <if  tin-  rows  an<l  tunis  a  litlli-  Mtil  to  tlie  plants, 
ii'  possible,  cultivation  should  be  c<.)aipleted  l>efbre  the 
plmnta  bloom,  and  no  circumstances  wdl  justify  its  oon- 
tumanos  after  tiie  tops  have  fallen.  Such  common 
hand  implements  as  the  hoe,  spade,  notato^ligger,  and 
mannn  t'.ik  are  n-i.  d  in  hanestinp  the  crop,  hut  with 
the  last  a  giKxl  wurknian  can  mont  raj)idly  thn>w  them 
fix»m  the  s«*il  into  a  l- o<id  position  for  pickine.  .^Iaehincs 
have  been  patented  tor  aiAgmg  these  roots  where  they 
are  grofwn  on  a  lante  scale,  rat  they  have  hardly  lulfillea 
the  expectations  of  their  inventors  or  supplied  the  want 
of  fanners,  and  have  had  but  a  limitea  use.  A  verj' 
expclitiou.H  nutliod  id'  liarvestiriL'  when  the  {wtatoes 
are  t.T\>wn  in  drill.*?,  or  when  the  plant*  are  but  12  or 
18  inches  apart,  is  to  attach  a  pair  of  horses  to  a  large 
double  mouldboard  plough,  and,  driving  the  team  astride 
the  drill,  throw  the  tubers  out  of  the  soil.  Following 
the  ploiiL'h  with  a  common  harrow  will  bring  tht  in  to 
the  surface  with  as  little  loes  as  is  incurred  in  the  use 
of  the  small  implements  in  the  handii  of  most  work- 
men. Potatoes  designed  for  maifcet  or  home  oonsump- 
tion  fliioald  be  **soited  "  at  the  time  of  harvest,  upA 
tho<«e  which  are  too  small  for  table  use  or  are  defective 
shouhl  he  utilized  as  stock-feed,  ami  the  whole  crop 
after  l>eing  dug  should  be  allowed  to  lie  long  en(mgh  to 
drv  on  the  sorfaoe  before  barrelling  or  putting  into  hins. 

Potatoes  intendeil  for  an  early  uiarket  may  be  har- 
vested as  soon  a.s  fully  gn)Wn  and  ripe,  hut  those  in- 
tended for  keeping  thnrngh  the  winter  and  until  the 
early  irop  (d  aiiottn  r  \i  arcan  \>e  gatherc<l  should  re- 
main in  the  ground,  unli  ts.'j  it  is  drenehed  with  water  or 
the  tubers  are  beini;  injured  by  vennin,  until  the  middle 
of  October  in  the  Northern  States  or  nntfl  the  steady 
cool  weather  of  the  late  ftU  prevails.  In  genend, 
the  (|uality  of  this  vegetable  is  at  its  he.st  when  fir>.t 
tnken  from  the  soil,  if  it  is  ripe.  8omc  varieties 
retain  their  eood  qualities  much  longer  than  others, 
but  all  will  aeteriorate,  ewpeciallv  if  stored  in  a  warm 
phee.  An  excellent  method  of  keeping  potatoes  in 
1'o.kI  condition  thrnntrh  the  lons^  Northern  winter  is 
to  plaeo  tliein  in  pits  wliieli  will  liold  from  M  to  ftO 
bos^el.■^.  on  dry  ^rround.  ju.-t  betori-  fn  e/.inu'  weather 
b^ns,  and  then  oover^thcm  with  six  inches  of  straw 
Sr  other  similar  mstsrill,  and  this  with  two  ftet  of 
earth.  Out  of  the  groimd  the  best  place  to  preserve 
tibem  ia  in  bin.s  in  a  cellar  from  whicn  all  light  is  ex- 
doded  and  where  the  temperature  in  hut  little  above 
the  freezing-point  Owing  to  the  natural  habit  of  the 
slant  and  toe  temperature  of  spring  and  summer,  the 
hodB  of  tnbsn  oairied  through  the  winter  will  be  «x- 


cited  to  activity  and  growth  will  commence :  the  starch 
and  other  elements  of  nutrition  which  thciy  oootun 
pass  into  ouenlaticNi,  and  thev  become  merely  masses 
of  cellular  tissue  and  cells  fillea  with  water;  to  nn^vent 

this,  tlieir  teiniwratnrt!  Hlionld  Ix;  retaine«l  at  Ine  low- 
est iM)int  po.-^-siljle  ami  the  sprouts  removed  as  .se>on  as 
funned. 

Some  of  the  large,  coarse  varieties  and  the  imperfect 
tubers  of  others  are  extenmvely  used  to  fbed  fhrmHrtoi^: 

cooked  with  pumpkins  ami  Indian  meal,  these  make  a 
Ibod  which  is  much  relished  by  swine,  and  which  soon 
j)uts  them  in  condition  J'or  uiarket.  Fed  raw  to  neat- 
stock  when  it  is  kept  in  the  bam  and  the  other  feed  is 
dry,  they  not  on^  afford  nourishmeoit,  hot  keep  the 
animal  organism  w  such  a  state  that  greater  benefit  is 
received  from  the  drj-  foixl,  and  the  general  health  is 
pnjmoted. 

lieing  rich  in  starch,  these  roots  are  often  cultivated 
for  the  purpose  of  ntneling  it  as  a  oonuiierasl  prad> 
uct^  and  in  some  ssctma  of  the  ooontov,  eivfloifiUy  in 
Mame,  Vermont,  and  Noitheni  New  Yolfc,  the  com- 

bincd  openitions  of  cultivation  and  msimfiMltttie  £Mn 
an  industrj'  of  much  imj>ortance. 

The  whole  product  of  the  United  States  in  1880  was 
l*'i7.tir)y,57U  bushels,  grown  on  1,84U,510  acres,  and 
valued  at  $«l,Ot;2,214.  Of  the  total  proiluction,  New 
York  furnished  32,571,900  bushels;  Penn.svlvania, 
l.'?,43fi.32(»;  Wisconsin,  13,.').'i2, 1  lu ;  and  Illinois, 
1  ].  1 '.»,), 7r){>.  The  average  vieM  ]ier  acre  that  year 
was  about  90  bushels — a  Quantity  so  small  as  to  make 
the  cultivation  unprofit«ble,  but  this  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  inattention  on  the  put  of  eolthnrton,  ftr 
almost  any  land  with  suitable  tillace  and  ftrlilnation 
should  return  from  150  to  200  hn.sn els  per  acre.  The 
returns  firom  the  extreme  North-western  States  in  lb^O 
were  very  meagre,  but  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  ex- 
tensive region  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  crop,  the 
yield,  wherever  tried,  is  exceptionally  large  and  of 
grKxl  quality,  and  in  the  near  ftiture  the  jreat  cities 
of  the  Mi.s,sissippi  Vallev  will  Ix'  supiilied  from  that 
H<iuree.  Till-  iiiiinetiM-  demand  for  potatoes  in  New 
York  and  it.s  adjaieni  eities.  the  higli  price  thcy  then! 
command,  and  the  ea.se  with  which  theyoaobe  tratis- 

Erted  by  water,  have  led  hundreds  of  fanners  on  either 
nk  of  the  Hudson  River,  nearly  up  to  its  sources,  to 
put  the  larger  part,  and  in  ttme  mstanoes  sH,  of  theur 
farms  in  this  croj^ 

Potatoes  may  M  isid  to  be  a  sure  crop  and  to  re- 

auire  but  Uttlo  otn  and  attention,  yet  the  plant  has 
iseases  and  insect  enemies,  either  of  which  may  cause 
its  niin  if  neglected.  Of  its  disea.scF.  that  which  has 
been  most  widely  spread  and  followed  with  the  most 
calamitous  results  is  popularly  known  as  the  "potato 
rot"  There  is  hardly  a  year  when  its  effects  cannot  be 
found  in  some  locality  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  1845  it 
was  nearly  universal  on  Ixjth  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  the 
destruction  of  the  crt»p  was  almf>st  complete,  and  in 
Ireland,  where  a  large  niainrity  of  tlie  peojile  depend 
on  it  for  food,  the  result  was  famine  and  great  Ions  of 
life.  Its  appearance  and  development  are  peculiar : 
it  makes  its  attack  only  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  when  the  vines  are  in  full  foliage  and 
h)t\\  vines  and  tubers  growing  rapidly.  Tlie  first  indi- 
cation of  it,s  pR'sence  is  dark-brown  or  black  spots  on 
the  leaves;  these  may  increase  so  rapidly  that  in 
thirty-six  hours  the  color  of  the  field  will  be  changed 
from  a  luxuriant,  beautiftd  rtno  to  blade ;  the  leaf- 
stems  hail:'  droupiuL'  to  the  stalks,  which  take  on  a 
nalc  green,  sickly  aiiiieanmec,  and  with  the  tubers 
t>egin  to  decay,  tillinL'  the  surrounding  air  with  a  ver>' 
disagreeable  odor.  Such  a  aimplete  ruin  of  the  crop 
seldrai  takes  phioe,  and  perhaps  never  has  ocenmd 
except  in  the  year  named,  but  for  the  last  thirtv  years 
the  rot  has  eau8e<l  more  or  less  loss.  When  finit  ob- 
8erve<l,  or  when  it.s  extensive  ravages  arrested  public  at- 
tention, obeerving  farmers  and  scientists  were  baffled  in 
all  attempts  to  discover  its  real  nature  or  cause ;  theo^ 
after  theoqr  was  advanoed  only  to  be  disesided,  and  it 
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was  oonsiderefl  a  tnat(<'r  of  mich  public  importance  in 
Massac-luuiOtts  that  (}ie  legiHlaturu  parsed  an  act  offer- 
ing a  bounty  of  $1<i,(XMI  to  any  person  who  sliould  dis- 
oover  its  cause  and  cure.  Many  persons  soon  claimed 
to  liSTe  made  the  discovep'  and  applied  Ibr  the  bounty, 
but  ft  trial  of  their  theories  and  oostnuu  proved  that 
they  were  of  no  avail,  and  the  money  was  never  drawn 
frmn  the  treasury.  National  uru-rosconical  rxaniiiiii- 
tioii.s  in  diK*  tinii-  (ict<'rniiiR'(l  the  fact  that  this  injury 
or  total  (leslriu  tion  of  the  crop  is  the  result  of  a  fiin- 

foid  growth,  the  seeds  or  spores  of  which  may  ollen 
e  fiiund  in  the  tissues  of  the  phmt  undeveloped,  but 
when  wann  and  damp  weather  ooeon  at  the  right  stage 
of  the  growth  of  the  potato,  or  when  the  cKmatie  and 
plant  conilitions  an-  favoniMc,  the  fnnfniH  makes  a  rapid 

frniwtli  ami  .snrea'ls  it.si  lf  through  all  the  tissues  of  tlie 
laf-steui  ami  lulK'rs.  rubbing  them  of  nutrition  and 
causing  death  and  dc<-ay.  No  specific  remedy  is  linown, 
but,  oUier  things  being  cnual,  it  is  found  that  early 
plaats,  and  thoee  which  nave  been  fireelv  fertilized 
with  mineral  manures  and  are  strong  ana  vigorous, 
will  suffer  least,  and  a  crop  riiM  iic  l  hofore  the  Istof 
August  in  the  Northern  States  ciH-apes  iryury. 

Tno  tubers  of  the  jilant  have  g<^'veral  insect  enemies, 
but  notably  the  wire-worm  and  tlie  grub  witli  a  liver- 
flolored  head.  Both  eat  holes  in  tlie  tuber  which  de- 
•taoy  its  market-valae  and  even  make  it  unfit  for  stock. 
They  are  both  the  form  of  atrial  wingc^i  insects,  and 
there  is  little  defiuce  from  their  ravages;  but  as  thi  y 
do  not  Ix-'gin  their  work  until  the  tulK;rs  are  nearly  or 

Suite  ripe,  the  latter  can  be  measurably  saved  by  early 
iff^ng  and  the  avotdanoe  of  fannj'ard  manures,  in 
which  the  inseoia  breed  rapidly.  By  far  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  of  the  stems  and  leaves  is  the  "  Colo- 
rado potato-bug"  or  beetle  (Doryphora  lO-Iinmta). 
Its  native  home  wa.s  in  the  cailons  and  eastern  foothills 
of  the  Roeky  Mountains  in  Colorado,  and  its  natural 
food  the  wild  solanum-plants  of  that  reirion.  When 
that  coontiy  was  opeoea  up  by  settlers  the  insect  mi- 
grated eastward  along  the  line  of  settlement  and  immi- 
gration, i\t\<\  in  fifteen  rears  from  the  time  of  its  first 
diacuvery  it  luul  spread  over  the  entire  eountrv  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboaril.  which  it  reached  alxtut  the  vear 
1875.  The  U'ctles,  which  hibernate  in  the  earth  in 
the  winter,  make  their  appearance  early  in  May  in 
the  Middle  and  NortheA  states.  Phiducing  three 
broods  in  a  sesson,  if  their  increase  is  unchecked  they 
8o<.)n  iH'conie  niNTiads,  destroying  not  only  the  entire  po- 
tato-crop, hut  other  plants  of  the  same  siwcies,  notably 
the  tomato.  They  usually  lay  their  egL's.  which  are 
bright  orange-eolored,  on  the  undt  r  side  of  the  leaf  in 
clusters,  the  average  number  laid  In  each  femsle  being 
about  64X).  The  larvsB  am  hatched  in  about  a  week, 
grow  rapidly,  and  eat  vonieionsly  fbr  about  two  weeks, 
when  they  enter  the  soil,  change  to  tlie  pu{)a  and  then 
the  beetle  form,  and  appear  above  the  L'nnuid.  The 
entire  round  <jf  transformations  from  licctic  to  Ix-iulc 
requires  about  four  weeks.  They  move  I'rom  leaf  to 
leaf,  eonsuming  these  and  the  tender  portions  of  the 
stem,  stopping  the  growth  of  the  tubers  and  imotioal- 
ly  killing  the  plant  llieinseotahave  parasitie enemies 
which  fee<l  np<in  and  desfrny  large  ntunbers,  but  not 
enough  to  dimini.sh  jwH-eptihly  their  ravages,  and  the 
farmer  who  would  save  liis  eroj)  must  n  sort  to  artificial 
methods  for  their  extermination.  (.S>e  Colorado  Po- 
TATO-BbECLS.)  This  is  best  at^^oniplished  by  the  use 
of  some  arsenical  poison,  such  as  Pans  green  or  London 
purple.  By  the  use  of  a  vessel  provided  with  a  svTinge 
nozzle  an  infu.sion  of  either  of  Iiicm  sn1i-,tanee,s  can  be 
showered  upon  the  ulantj*  where  tlic  iii.s«.ct  is  feeding. 
Or,  l)etter  still,  the  dry  powder  enn  Im;  mixed  with  flour 
or  finely-ground  "land-piaster"  in  the  proporti'ni  of  one 
partot  tlie  poi.sun  to  twenty  parts  of  the  plast.  r  by  hulk, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  fine  sieve  or  tin  box  pcribratcd  with 
small  holes  can  lie  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  when  they 
are  wet.  In  either  ("i.sc  the  poi.son  adheres  to  the  leaves 
and  stems,  and  the  insects  partaking  of  it  arc  destroy- 
ed. If  •  sbowor  ooooTB  soon  after  the  aiq^Ufiatien,  the 


substance  will  be  washed  off,  and  the  sprinkling  must 
be  reneate*].  The  work  should  be  d(jne  as  soon  as  the 
first  brood  is  hatcln  .i,  an<l  occasional  attention  after- 
ward will  save  the  crop.  Can»  should  l>e  taken  to  see 
that  animals  do  not  feed  upon  the  foliage  after  it  has 
been  pottoned,  or  that  fowls  do  not  feed  upon  the 
poisoned  ttwects:  but  as  araenie  is  insoluble  in  water, 
It  cannot  enter  into  the  (irculation  or  affect  the  tuben*, 
and  if  ordinary  can?  is  taken  in  cleaning  them  before 
use  it  is  imix)ssible  that  any  of  the  substance  of  the 
j>oi.son  should  adhere  to  them  or  that  harm  should 
result  from  eating  them. 

Sweet  Ihtato.—T\ua  is  a  perennial  plant  of  the  Qm- 
wihuhu  family,  and  is  dassed  as  homaa  Batata*  or 
Bntntax  rduli^.  Though  like  Sofiiiniin  tuf^finfmn  in 
being  an  etilan.'e<l  irmwTh  of  an  untlergruund  stem,  in 
many  of  its  characteristics  of  development  and  quality 
it  is  very  dissimilar.  Its  aerial  stems  are  creepers,  and 
in  their  general  form  leaf  and  flower  resemble  those  uf 
the  moming^gloi^.  It  has  been  known  as  a  cultivated 
plant  from  time  immemorial,  was  found  among  the  ab- 
origines of  Central  America  when  that  countn,-  was  first 
visited  by  the  Sjiaiiiards,  and  is  U-lieved  lu  lia\  e  been 
an  imjiortant  eroj)  with  the  ancient  Chinese.  It  is  no- 
where found  in  a  wild  state  at  present,  and  there  is  no 
positive  knonledge  of  the  place  of  its  nati  vit  v ;  it  is  prolh 
able,  however,  that  it  is  native  to  both  the  Eastern  awl 
the  Western  hemisphere.  Its  habit  indicati-s  clearly 
that  it  is  tropical  in  origin,  and  though  it  hn.-  !■<  ( n  ;u^- 
elimatized  :i.s  far  north  as  lat.  S."*"  or  4<)°,  yet  it  is  more 
easily  grown  and  the  erojis  it  yields  are  more  s:Ui»liic- 
tory  farther  south  and  within  the  tropics.  In  the  mar- 
ket only  three  varieties  are  known — viz.,  the  yam.  South- 
ern Queen,  and  the  Nanscmond.  The  yam  is  rarely 
grown  with  soooess  north  of  lat.  20°  or  25".  The  freshly- 
dug  tuUr  contain-s — of  watir,  70  per  cent.;  protein. 
0"04 ;  fat,  0  03 ;  extract  free  of  nitmgen,  25 ;  cruae  fibre, 
2:  ash,  1.  In  starch  content  and  in  the  composition 
pi  its  aah  the  plant  is  similar  to  the  Irisli  potato,  but 
it  contains  a  much  larger  percentage  of  sugar.  It 
was  formerly  considered  eniidiatically  a  Southern  crop, 
but  its  cultiration  ha.s  advanee<l  inirthwani.  until  now 


it  is  grown  in  larue  (piantities  as  an  oncn  field-crop  as 
tiur  north  as  New  Jersey-,  and,  with  the  aiiesistance  of 
theftrcing-pit.  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Mich« 


i^tn.  Its  soil-adaptation  is  sand  or  sandy  loam  reten- 
tive of  beat,  with  chemical  fer^Kien  rich  in  potadi 

for  maiiuns.  If  farmyanl  manure  is  ii.sed,  it  is 
the  coujmon  practice  to  ridge  the  field  into  rows  3} 
feet  apart,  and  cover  the  manure  in  the  ridges.  It 
is  a  bad  practice  to  plant  the  tubers  or  any  part  of 
them  as  seed,  for  few  of  them  will  send  out  sprouts 
in  the  open  field.  Thcgr  an  therefore  cut  into^  halves 
lengthwise,  and  placed  with  the  buds  up  in  moist  sand 
in  the  hot-lxHl  or  forcing-pit.  'Hie  heat  sikiu  causes 
the  development  of  the  eyes,  and  when  the  siirouts  are 
two  or  three  im  in  length  and  well  set  with  nxits, 
they  arc  pidled  trom  the  tul>er  and  tnmsplaiUed  to  the 
prepared  ridges  from  15  to  20  inches  apart.  The  eyes 
nom  which  the  shoots  aie  thus  taken  wUl  send  oat 
others,  snd  the  process  ean  be  repeated  nntil  the  mitti- 
tlve  elements  of  the  tuber  are  exhausted.  The  after- 
cultivatiim  is  with  the  horsi'-cultivator  and  hainl-hoe, 
and  must  Ix*  attended  to  in  season,  fur  the  rteeping 
.stems  of  the  plant  will  cover  the  entire  surface  ol'  the 
field  long  before  the  crop  is  perfected.  The  plant 
sends  out  "joinb>rootB"  at  the  nodes  of  the  sUanSi 
which  shotdd  be  eat  to  prevent  a  great  growth  of  tops 
at  the  expense  of  tubers. 

It  is  rather  diflicult  to  keep  the  sweet  potato  after 
being  dw^:  from  ihi'  .'^»il.  and  the  tiuie  of  harvest  muft 
vary  with  the  locality  <d"  growth,  care  Ix'ing  lidcen  to 
avoid  frost  The  tuix  re  ean  Ik;  prc»i'r\'ed  fn>ui  two  to 
four  months  in  a  dry,  cold  place  in  bins  holding  from 
3()  to  50  bushels,  hut  to  be  carried  through  the  winter  to 
s<  rve  as  the  seed  of  the  next  en  p  ihey  should  l>e  packed 
in  dry  sand  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  Tiiose 
grown  in  the  Southern  Skates  oootain  mon  sngar  snd 
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lees  starch  tlum  those  nnxluced  at  the  North,  and  con- 
■eqiwiK^  an  not  bo  dry  and  "mealy  "  when  cooked : 
hot  in  Mther  cue  th*>  Mtareh-gnimleB  an  as  diaogcd 
V  a  few  montha'  <  .\p<iHure  to  «r  that  thev  become 

w:iton'  or  "  wiL'iry. "  Tlic  w^awms  north  of  the  centnil 
lino  of  the  Statos  an-  hi  .sliort  tliat  extra  lalxir  and  t~are  t 
an-  n-quiml  toM-^'urc  in-rop.  which  m:iki-8  niisiiiir  swoot- 
potatot^  iinpnifitnhlo  an  a  uusincas,  and  the  market  de- 
iMad  of  the  Midtile  Sutea,  whidtii  ▼ogrlafga^iainaiii'- 
lf  aapplied  from  the  South. 
Bfft.—Thw  plant  is  of  the  gentas  Beta,  of  vliieli 

iiiiiiiy  varii  iii  s  art'  known,  ImkIi  wilil  ami  cultivated. 
J  tioej«-  uii>.><t  ciiinmon  are  H.  vu/tjurw,  the  eoninion 
oiible  jranJen  ln'tit ;  B.  altixKi'mn,  or  manirel-wurzd  : 
and  the  8Ugar-beet.  or  B.  man'tiinn.  Ail  then;  varie- 
ties are  now  found  growincwild  along  the  shores  of 
(Im  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Euri>iH-,  Aaia,  and  Africa, 
Mid  that  region  is  nndoubtedly  tlie  place  of  their  na- 
tirity.  The  exact  date  of  the  intrwluetion  of  the  Inn't 
to  AnuTit  a  is  unknown,  hut  it  was  inclnded  in  the  list 
of  MH'ils  sent  for  to  Knglan'l  by  (iov.  Wiiwlow  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  about  1624.  It  is  highly  prized  &s  a 
tule  vegetable  iu  ail  the  eoontries  named,  but  in  the 
^■atitgr  need  for  this  purpoae  it  takea  a  place  sevond- 
ary  to  potatoeii,  and  to  some  of  its  varicticM  for  stock- 
fet?<l  and  the  inanufartiire  of  sugar.  The  turnip  l>eet 
and  the  long  blotxl  beet  are  crown  in  small  quantities 
bf  all  persons  having  vegetable  gardens.  They  should 
he  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  Ik;  well 
worked,  in  rows  or  drills  18  inches  apart.  I'he  seed 
may  be  mwn  so  thickly  that  the  young  planti)  will  touch 
one  another  in  the  rows,  and  when  the  leaves  arc  well 
liiivL'liiped.  but  «lill  tender  and  siicvulenl,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  for  greens,  leaving  those  from  4  to  6 
IneiMB  apart  to  produce  rot^ts.  As  the  soil,  manure, 
and  general  mode  of  cultivating  these  varieti^  except 
in  the  details  given,  are  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  ff'piired  for  tne  sugar-beet,  the  deaoriptMNi  of  that 
varK  fy  w  ill  suffice  for  the  whole. 

All  tlu'  varieties  of  l)f  ('t  an-  rii  li  in  sawharine  matter, 
which  in  cane-sugar,  and  late  in  the  last  and  early  in 
the  praent  eentoiy  fitequent  attem[^  were  made  to 
Baniifiwtare  sugar  from  it,  but  with  Uttle  stKoeaa. 
Da^iir  the  conteats  between  England  and  France  for 
Bupremacy,  the  empen>r  N'a[>oleon  infenlicft'd  all  im- 
portation of  Kntfli.'-h  jiriHiuft.s  tu  his  eini)iri'.  thus  de- 
privinir  his  jK^ople  of  .siuar.  whieh  they  liad  iruiiLrally 
received  from  the  British  West  Indian  islands.  To 
■apply  the  irant  he  offered  large  boontiea  Ibr  the  pro- 
danmn  of  the  aitide  from  planla  gnnrn  on  the  soil 
of  Waaee.  Stinnilate<l  by  the  offered  homity,  and  by 
the  fact  that  tlie  pric-e  <>{'  t;ugar  rose  to  $1  a  pound, 
experimerjts  oounnenoed  in  earnest  with  the  beet,  ana 
sii^  ri  siiL'ar  of  fair  quality  wa.s  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  at  an  expense  of  30  cents  jmt  pound.  The 
experiments  began  with  a  beet  whien  ctmtaiued  only 
3ier  oeofc.  of  sugar,  but  the  hoanlj  and  the  high  nrice 
of  the  artn^  enabled  expcrimenteri  to  expend  laige 
^unis  in  Icarninu  nil  the  rtH|uircnient.H  of  tno  plant  as 
a  siiirar-piroduror  and  the  Ix'.st  and  cheape.st  methods 
I't'  I'xtr.u  tintr  and  puritying  the  sugar.  Tbes<e  efforts 
were  crowned  with  such  success  that  a  beet  was  pro- 
d<u-ed  with  a  sugar  content  of  15  instead  of  3  per  erat, 
and  its  maonfaoture  at  a  nrafit  becMM  an  acknow- 
ledged fact  Tn  dne  time  the  ohnoxions  decrees  were 
refiealed  and  the  liounty  wa.s  withdrawn,  luit  the  busi- 
m-ss  continued  to  lie  a  pMfitahle  one  when  pliu>ed  in 
er»mpetition  with  Knglish  colonial  sugars.  The  ability 
to  pnxiucc  a  choice  article  fnun  the  Ufet  in  the  soil  and 
dimate  of  France  baring  l>een  established,  and  the  sugar 
demand  giving  opportunity  for  an  unlimited  expansion 
of  the  bitsiness,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  fifhcr  Knropean  countries,  who  simhi  ctiL'aL'cil  in  it 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  except  Russia  now  nianutac- 
tare  all  they  consume,  and  some  cx|)ort  large  (piantities. 
The  amount  produced  in  Europe  from  the  beet  in  1879 
was  about  ],SOO,0(X),UOO  poonOi,  and  of  all  the  sugar 
vhioh  nam  eatm  into  the  ooBBene  of  the  worid  or 


is  consumed,  40  per  cent,  is  produced  fn)m  the  beet 
The  sugar  is  chemically  identical  with  cane-sugar,  and 
if  manitfactoied  and  tnejiared  for  market  by  the  beat 
pmceasea  eaaoot  be  distingnmhed  finm  it  A  large 
|^tro{>ortion  of  the  article  manipulated  in  tlie  .'iUL'ar  re- 
tincrit  s  of  the  United  States  is  the  product  id  tliu  .-iiL'ar- 
U'ct  ficM.s  of  Europe. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  soil  and 
eUnate  or  the  United  States  ooold  produce  a  beet 
ixmtaining  snfBeient  aaocharine  matter  to  justify  its 
mantifhctare.  in  1879  the  faculty  of  the  Agneoltural 

College  of  ^^:Ls.«^u■llusctts  j)r(>curcd  the  .si^ecis  of  stiVeral 
varieties  of  Wets  hiL'ldy  j>rized  in  (iermany  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  under  the  dinx-tiou  of 
Ih.  C.  A.  Gocssniann,  professor  of  chemistrj- at  the  al- 
lege, an  investigation  was  conducted  during  three  years, 
which  demonstrated  that  seed  &om  Germaqy  prodiwed 
as  sweet  a  beet  here  as  there,  and  that  seed  from  Ihe 
beet  grown  here  produi  cd  a  sweeter  beet  than  that 
from  the  lierman  seed.  Since  that  time  sttvend  at- 
tempts on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce sugar  from  the  beet  in  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  IlUnoia,  Wlaconsin,  California, 
and  Canada ;  but  from  various  noaea  all  of  iheee  have 
been  failures  as  business  enterprises. 

R(K)t8  (iifhd  sugar-lxx'ts,  but  which  are  not  up  to 
the  standard  re(|uired  Xur  successful  sugar-making,  are 
ot\en  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  feeding  cows 
kept  for  dairy  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
im  Dro  ve  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  animid 
anu  give  good  quality  and  flavor  to  the  butter,  which  is 
injured  by  the  pungent  qualities  of  some  varieties  of 
roots  of\en  fed. 

Mangcl-trurzeJ. — Tlii.**  Uet,  very  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  "nianL^nl  i,'  is  a  much  larger  plant 
in  leaves  and  root,  and  of  coarser  texture,  than  either 
of  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  When  it  was 
brought  to  America,  or  where  it  originated,  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  It  develops  Icks  sugar  than  the 
other  varieties,  tliouL'h  its  a.-li  composition  is  similar. 
One  thousand  pounds  (d"  the  fresh  root  contain — id" 
potash,  4'1  pounds ;  soda,  1  2 ;  limCj  0'3 ;  ma^esia,  3 ; 

f hosphone  aoid|  0*6;  anlphuiio  and,  0*2;  sdica,  0*2. 
t  is  not  80  nntntiona  aa  the  other  Tarietiea  or  as  otiber 
edible  roots;  it  contnin.s — of  water.  SS  per  cent.  ;  of 
pn^tcin,  1  :  of  fat,  01  ;  oi'  extract  free  of  nitrogen, 
9'1  ;  and  0 ot  i  rude  fibre.  It  is  cidtivated  exclu- 
sively for  feeding  animals  of  the  farm,  and,  being  a 
rank  grower  and  retiuning  large  yields,  is  prefcired  by 
most  unnera.  The  plant  requires  a  deep,  ikh  soil  of 
light  clayey  loam,  prepared  fer  the  crop  by  deep  tillage ; 
it  resiMmds  quickly  to  lu'n\  y  manuring,  which  may  be 
of  farn)vard  manure  a{)i>licd  dii<  «  tly  to  the  crop  or 
chcinica!  fertilizers  rich  m  some  form  of  nilnigen.  On 
lands  remote  from  the  sea-coa.st  common  Kilt,  at  the 
rate  oi'  It)  bushels  to  the  acre,  has  proved  a  special 
ferUliier.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  3  feet 
apart  as  early  in  the  spring  as  posmblc,  and  the  phinta 
allowed  to  .stand  18  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  The  fuM 
should  be  k<'pt  clean  of  weeds  ;  most  of  the  after-<  tilti- 
vation  can  lie  jH-rformed  with  a  horse-eullivator,  Ijut  as 
the  plant  has  the  habit  of  growing  with  several  inches 
of  its  roots  abore  the  groun<l.  care  .sh(/uld  be  taken 
that  these  are  not  imoied  or  broken.  ^  The  roots  are 
fed  to  all  kinds  of  Tann-stoek,  inchiding  swine,  bnt., 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  nf  maintainiiitr  an  alnitidant 
fl(tw  of  good  milk  when  dairy  cows  arc  eontincd  to  dry 
feed  in  the  bam,  thsiy  an  moat  valnsd  feir  tbat  class 
of  cattle. 

Tfiniii).  a  bSennnd  plant  of  the  genus  Bram'ca,  of 
which  tnere  are  many  s|)ecies;  this  is  B.  campewtru. 
Some  varieties  of  the  species  arc  grown  for  their  leaves 
and  oily  sce<ls.  but  the  tuniin  is  cnllivatcil  lor  its  large 
Hcshy  riMit.  There  are  several  varieties  or  torm.x.  known 
by  different  names,  though  there  is  a  marked  similarity 
of  quality  iu  all.  Two  varieties  arc  csnwially  known  to 
culttvaton.  One  of  these  is  round  and  flat  in  form,  but 
in  oomMquenoe  of  some  sUgbt  Tariation  in  color  it  is 
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known  by  different  nanieH.  as  Enjilish  turiii|i,  fliit  T>ut<  ]i, 
puqile  top.  etc.  Tin'  miIht  i.s  larver,  imtro  snliii,  jiiid 
closer  of  texture,  gt-uerally  gloln'-Hhapod  or  eloucnted, 
and  known  by  the  common  name  of  "  rutabaga;  *  this 
is  known  in  BeTeral  Taiiaties,  as  French  tamm,  ytUr 
low  globe,  Swedes,  and  Skhrving's  King  of  the  Swmm. 
An  analysis  of  (he  a.«]i  of  these  two  varictie.'s  exbiMt.": 
marked  ilitRrvntes  ut  composition.  'Jlie  fiat  tnrniji 
contains  in  lOO  jiarts— ui'  jiotash.  ',i9:  mAa.  II  ;  hkil' 
ncsia,  4 ;  lime,  U) ;  pliusphohc  acid,  13 :  sulphuric  acid. 
]4 ;  chlorine,  4  ;  .silica,  2.  The  rutabaga  contains — of 
potash,  51  i  soda,  7  i  macnena,  3;  lime,  10;  phoephonc 
acid,  15;  sulphoric  acioT,  8;  chlorine,  0*7;  silica,  0*5. 
The  nutritive  composition  of  turnips  is— water.  j)er 
etmt.  ;  protein,  10;  fat.  015;  extract  free  of  i:iti-o^;en, 
d:  crude  fibre,  10;  that  of  rut.ibaf.'ajs — water,  87  0; 
protein,  ro3 ;  fat,  10;  extract  tree  of  nitrogen,  10; 
cruiic  tibrc,  1*1.  The  turnip  takeii  kindly  to  a  rich 
sandy  loam,  bat  grows  freely  and  is  produolm  on  a 
light  ciayey-Ioam  soil ;  the  former  wiU  prochiee  roots 
of  the  Ixist  quality.  HiL'h  manuring  witn  stable  dtiiip 
is  often  practised,  but  mineral  miuiures,  especiiiUy  the 
phosphates,  are  octtcr;  in  Knf;li«h  husbandry'  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  considered  a  8i)ecitic,  and  turnii)s  arc 
'v  never  grown  without  its  use. 

Tiie  turnip  is  cultivated  both  as  a  field  and  as  a  gar- 
den cn)p,  and  almost  exclusively  for  the  table.  For  sum- 
mer use  it  should  bo  sown  in  early  sprin;',  but  in  Au- 
guat  the  sugar  and  starch  in  this  early  crop  are  changed 
to  woody  fibre,  and  it  becomes  worthless;  therefore, 
turnips  for  consumption  during  the  winter  should  be 
sown  in  the  Northern  States  between  the  20th  of  Julv 
and  the  lOth  of  Aupust.  Harvested  about  the  15th 
of  November  and  stored  in  a  dr>'  cool  place  in  sand, 
and  having  the  central  bud  cut  out,  they  will  retain  their 
good  qoalities  and  remain  tender  until  late  the  following 
spring.  If  the  entnl  bud  is  not  removed,  it  gener- 
sUy  becomes  active  in  midwinter,  and  the  root  is  ruined 
for  table  use.  The  seed  is  sown  both  in  drills  and 
broadcast;  the  fir^st  method  i.s  Ix'.st  in  ganlen-euhurc. 
as  proper  cultivation  is  mure  eiwily  .•iocured.  In  this 
caiie  the  drills  should  be  '20  im  lM  s  apart,  and  the  plants 
should  stand  from  6  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  drill.  A 
method  of  growing  them  cheaply  in  the  field  is  to  sow 
half  a  tabkflpooimil  of  seed  to  the  rod.  broadcast, 
late  m  July,  among  standing  com  wbksn  has  been 
highly  broadcast-manured  for  that  crop,  or  to  scatter 
the  same  quantitv  of  seed  per  rod  hImmH  the  Ist  of 
Auiru>t  on  land  that  is  Iwing  tilled,  uiainired,  iiml  n  - 
sevded  with  grass.    In  this  method  no  cultivation  is 

S'ven  after  sowing  the  seed;  but,  though  it  oilen  pro- 
MMafenaikable  yields,  it  w  believed  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  after-croi)s,  unMSB  the  soil  is  spedslly  manured 
for  the  turnip. 

The  soil  and  manurial  a<laptation  i»t'  the  rutabaga  are 
the  same  ajj  those  of  the  turnip,  but  it  is  grown  only  as  a 
field-crop,  and  specially  for  leeding  stock,  though  it^i 
keeping  q^ualities  make  it  desirable  for  the  table  late  in 
winter  or  in  the  spring.  To  grow  it  in  perfeoiion  a  ioDger 
season  is  needed  Uian  for  the  turnip,  and  H  shonld  there- 
fore be  sown  l»etween  the  1st  and  20th  of  June.  It 
shoiUd  be  put  in  drills  2}  feet  ajiart,  which  can  be  dune 
by  sowing  the  seed  ;  but  a  bett<T  met  bod  for  the  crop, 
and  one  which  in  the  end  will  cost  the  least,  is  to  sow 
the  seed  about  the  1st  of  June  in  a  well-prepared  and 
manured  seed-bed,  and  about  the  last  of  June  trans- 
t  the  young  plants  into  the  field-drills  1  foot  apart, 
advantages  of  this  metbud  are — 1st,  that  llu; 
jroumr  i)lants  are  less  liable  to  injury  l'ri>m  the  turnij)- 
fly  when  standing  thickly  in  the  seed-bed  than  when 
scattered  alunj;  the  drill  in  the  field ;  and,  2d,  one  or 
two  weedings  in  the  field,  the  thinning  out,  and  filling 
in  of  paps  are  avoided,  thus  materially  lessening  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  Quite  youmr  plants  of  this  va- 
riety h:i\e  a  i.ip  r^'nt  i'  ur  inches  in  lent'th.  and  the 
farmer  finds  it  ditlicuk  to  tninsjilunt  them  and  get  tin; 
tap-root  into  the  pru|K>r  position  at  the  proper  <le)itb 
to  prodnoe  a  good  root  when  transplanting  to  fill 


vacancies  in  the  drill  after  tlie  soil  has  been  trodden 
hard  by  the  process  of  wen  1  in::  or  Ikcatcn  down  by  rain; 
but  if  the  operation  is  pertormedon  a  ireshly-ploughed 
and  wdl-ti]le<l  fielil  with  an  iron  or  noodea  dibUe,  it 
can  ha  qimckly  and  well  done. 

The  roots  are  preserved  for  whiter  nse  in  pits  in  the 
field.  r>r  in  bins  or  larire  rooms  in  the  bani-celiar.  Tliey 
shiiulil  be  kejit  ;ls  cool  ;ts  j»i>sible  without  frerzinir. 
and  if  put  in  iarire  i|uantities  ni  a  n.H)t-room  they  should 
have  Iree  ventilation  by  lying  on  a  slatted  floor  with 
U-inch  spaces  between  the  slats  and  an  open  door  in 
the  top  of  the  room ;  it  is  well  not  to  pot  them  into 
such  Urge  receptades  until  whiter  sela  m.  llKyugh  the 
'  rutabaga  is  not  nutritious  as  compared  with  some  other 
fo(Hjs.  yet  it  is  highlv  relished  by  cattle  in  winter  and 
iniuuti-s  their  health  and  growth;  but  it  cannot  Ijo 
recommended  for  cows  in  milk,  as  its  pungent  flavor 
is  liable  to  affect  their  product  unnleasantly.  £o|Jish 
fanneii  assert  that  the  growing  of  the  diffiucut  vamiiea 
of  the  tornip  has  made  a  great  and  beneSdal  revolu- 
tion in  ilicir  system  of  farming,  enabling  them  to 
lengthen  their  crop-rotation,  to  incresise  tlu-ir  sheep 
husbandry-  and  make  it  more  profitable,  and  to  enrich 
their  tiehls  for  the  pn>ductionof  larger  crops  of  wheat. 
The  mild  elimate  of  England  enables  the  turnip  to  re- 
main in  the  field  without  ii^ury  through  the  winter, 
so  that  sheep  can  feed  upon  it  on  the  ground,  making 
the  cost  of  its  consumption  and  production  mall,  ana 
the  result  of  the  business  one  of  profit. 

Corrot. — Dauciu  carota  is  a  biennial  plant  of  the 
order  Utnhdlifa-(e,  Its  nativity  is  not  certainly  known, 
but,  as  it  is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  l>oth  Kurope 
and  America,  it  is  possible  it  may  be  native  in  both. 
It  makes  a  long,  fleshy  tap-rtx)t,  averaginir  \\\m\i  2 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  crown  when  fully  wn  nd 
light  or  orango-yellow  in  color.  Its  a.sh  is  compuxil 
of— potash,  il-')  7  per  cent. ;  soda,  221 ;  ma^nettia.  5  :{ ; 
lime,^10'l  i  pbospborio  acid,  12'5 ;  sulphuric  acid,  6'4: 
chlorine,  3*3;  aihea,  2.  Its  nutritive  composition  is — 
water.  86*9  per  cent. ;  protein,  \"\;  fat,  0  25;  extract 
free  of  nitrogen,  H'ti ;  crude  fibre,  1  '.».  It  is  prized  by 
many  for  table  n.s<>,  the  small  niot.«  Ikmul'  used  as  a 
condiment  or  flavoring  in  soup,  and  the  larger  cooked 
and  eaten  with  ncato  or  iteiWIW  m  butter  as  a  special 
dish.  Farmers  recognise  it  as  a  more  nutritious  root 
than  the  turnip,  and,  though  they  feed  it  to  all  then* 
domestic  animals,  it  is  espe<'ially  valued  for  feeding 
horses  and  milch  cow.s.  Fed  to  the  fiirmer,  it  apjtoani 
lo  e  !i1h lilt  tlic  xiiiir  ri --iilt  :is  Lin  i  i|ii:d  nii';i>ure  of 
oats,  and  it  commamls  from  liver>'uien  the  siuue  prioo 
per  ton  as  good  hay.    Fed  to  the  latter,  liesides  tho 

Seneral  improTjement  it  makes  in  their  health  and  con- 
ition,  it  is  believed  to  be  apeeislly  adapted  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  milk  .ind  the  flavor  and  colnrof 
the  butter.  The  juice  of  the  deep  orange  carrot,  ex- 
]ires.s<>d  after  it  has  licm  crushed  or  eratetl  to  a  fine 
pulp,  is  used  as  a  "  buttt  r  color,"  ana  it  not  only  im- 
tmives  that,  hut  gives  the  butter  an  agreeable  flavor. 
Warm  aan4y-loam  soil  is  the  beat  for  the  canrot)  and  it 
shonld  be  roost  thoroughly  fertilised  and  tilled.  While 

fully  li<>lievinL'  in  the  great  value  of  this  root  for  fecd- 
ini:  purposes,  mo.st  farmers  an;  disinclined  to  cultivate 
it  as  a  field-crop.  lK«ause  it  germinates,  and  at  first 
grows,  very  slowly ;  the  ^oung  plant  is  small  and  fee- 
ble, and  the  {rround  is  liable  to  liecome  infestcti  with 
weeds  beforo  it  is  large  enough  to  be  ssen  in  the  drill; 
and  it  is  laborious  and  costly  work  to  weed  the  crop 
,iud  kct  )i  the  field  dean.  To  avoid  this,  the  sjime 
method  of  startinLT  the  crop  should  Ix;  adopted  as 
has  iM'cn  reeommende<l  in  tlic  caj<c  of  the  rutabaca. 
Whether  the  field  is  stocked  by  sowing  the  seed  or  by 
transplanting,  the  plants  should  lie  in  drills  2A  fei^t 
apart  and  6  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  The  afler-culti- 
vation  consists  simply  in  killing  the  weeds  and  keeping 
the  >uil  li-lit  by  the  frequent  oseof  the  hoe  and  the 
hand-  and  horse  cultivator. 

I'lmiiip.  an  unil)ellifen)U8  plant  {fitsftiKtcn  sntiixi) 
I  with  fleshy  tap-root,  and  having  most  excellent  qualitiea 
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for  the  table  or  the  stcn  k  of  the  farm,  though  but  little 
wed  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  plant  is  found  in  its 
wild  state  in  WeBtern  AtUkMoi  Southern  Europe,  and 
is  probably  a  native  of  the  snores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  WM  kiiMwii  eairly  in  Kmrluml.  antl  wa.s  Imni^ht  to 
Amerim  1  y  l  .tiflinh  iiavit':itMi>,  ami  planted  here  by  the 
Iii  liaiis  jirim  tn  tlic  ii;tte  of  white  m-ttlonieht.  In  quite 
Kceat  tunes  sclectioua  of  the  wild  pluiit  have  been 
■ade  which  by  culUvadon  for  ft  pemd  of  ten  yeara 
km  developea  Tarietiee  of  mperior  ezeeUeDee.  The 
wmi  a  eompoeed  largely  of  ittumh,  with  little  oil,  and 
il  iothin-rikiniu'd  that  ita  genninatitiL'  ]<u\\vr  is  rarely 
tetuned  nmre  thau  oue  year.  The  untniiM-  lunleiil  of 
tiie  parsnip  is — dry  mutter,  1  1  7  jun  c  nt  ,  tiroleiu.  10; 
tat,  0  2  ;  extract  free  of  nitroKen,  6"2  ;  crude  fibre,  1  U. 
Its  carbohydrate  oonteut  ia  hrge,  especially'  in  sugar, 
which  gives  the  not  aeweefe  taata  ana  deliooaB  flavor; 
bat,  thoa^h  attempts  to  extract  this  ragar  have  been 
made,  thej'  have  not  been  sticw-ssful.  The  soil,  niaimre, 
atid  lULHle  of  cultivation  u<lanted  to  the  riM)l-erup»  whioh 
have  Ix  en  already  describeu  meet  the  re<)uircmcnta  of 
the  parsnip,  and  need  not  be  detailed  a&iu.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  ia  not  itJiiMd  by  ftoet,  wtU  lemain  in  the 
toil  duriog;  the  severest  northern  winters  without  in- 
joiy,  bntnionld  be  removed  in  the  spring  as MK>n  as 
the  fnj.st  is  out,  or  the  vital  fbioe  will  start  the  Imd  to 
growth  to  develop  its  seed-stalk,  and  the  root  will  U; 
ruined  for  the  table.  This  plant  and  the  currot  and 
sugar-beet  develop  their  roots  entirely  within  the 
aoil,  and  the  process  of  taking  them  out  by  hand  or 
by  hand  implements  is  a  laborious  and  slow  one.  Har- 
vesting them  with  implements  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses 
livrlitens,  ha.stens,  and  eheapen.s  the  work,  ami  \n  done 
by  any  one  of  the  three  following  methods,  as  may 
In-st  suit  the  circumstances  of  we  cultivator.  By 
the  first  method,  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen  an?  attached 
to  a  good  common  out  deep-tilling  plough,  and  driven 
across  the  field  astride  the  row  of  plants  to  be  taken 
op,  running  the  plough  close  to,  and  turning  a  fur- 
row from,  them  as  deep  as  the  power  of  the  team 
will  penuit.  One  side  of  the  roots  is  thus  expo8e<l, 
and  they  are  easilj^  loosened  and  thrown  out  into 
piles  by  men  following  behind  the  plough.  The  sec- 
opd  method  is  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  which 
with  a  good  stron?  team  should  be  drawn  through  the 
•oil  beneath  the  plant.s.  lifting  them  and  breaking  their 
flbmns  nuitlets.  so  that  they  ean  be  easily  thrown  out 
into  heaps.  The  third  method  is  to  use  an  implement 
made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  so  const  nicted  as  to 
the  space  between  ita  two  nkogh-irona,  and  the  depth 
at  which  they  run,  that  when  it  ia  drawn  acroai  the 
fid<i  it  throws  out  two  rows  of  roots  at  each  passage. 
Where  very  large  areas  are  ctUtivated,  as  is  oilen  the 
ca.<!e  with  logar-beeti,  meh  an  inplement  is  indis- 
pensable. 

Onion  [Annnn  crpa). — ^This  is  a  bnlbons  plant  of  the 
natmal  order  LUiaeeoA,  and  indudee  a  sieat  many  va- 
rieties, both  wiM  and  enltivated.   It  belongs  to  the 

lily  family,  and  bt>ar8  an  edible  bulb  which  increases  in 
size  by  leaf-jfnjwth  at  the  centre.  The  earliest  histo- 
ric-.. iHjth  saiwJ  and  profane,  metition  the  onion  as  a 
Well-known  and  cultivated  j)lant,  which  indicates  clearly 
tliai  it  in  of  Asiatic  origin,  though  in  very  remote  times 
it  waa  frown  abng^  tne  northern  ahorea  of  Africa. 
l!1ierB  are  man^  varieties  of  the  oniaa,  few  of  which, 
however,  arc  of  practical  value  for  cultivation.  These 
few  an"  divided  mto  two  el.a.s.ses — those  which  jiroduee 
et-e<i  and  are  reproduced  by  it.  and  those  wliicii  dcvi'lop 
small  bidljti  from  the  side  ol°  the  ])arent  bulb  or  on  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  instead  of  flowers  and  seeds.  The  for- 
■Mr  of  the  two  last  named  are  called  Dotato  omona,  and 
the  last  top  onions,  and  neither  are  of  mneh  value  as  a 
market  crop.  Of  those  produced  from  si>ed  there  are 
w\eral  varieties,  but  the  most  eommon.  thoM-  which 
supply  the  market  for  home  cfinsnmption  and  ship- 
ment, are  tbe^'ellow  Danvers^  Wcthcrsfield  red,  and 
iQver  skin.  The  last  named  is  mild  in  flavor,  and  is 
jRnm  oodly  in  smaU  qnantitioi  fat  penow  who  dislike 


the  pungetit  (|uality  of  the  other  varieties.  The  only 
known  analysis  of  the  bulb,  made  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Gtx'ss- 
mann  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  gave  in  io^M)  parts,  air-diy 
—of  water,  893  parts;  nitrogen,  2  12U;.ash.  4*362; 
potassium  oxide,  1*690;  sodium  oxide,  O  OHS;  mag- 
nesium oxide,  0*159;  ealcinm  oxide,  0*3&4 ;  phosphono 
acid,  0  os.i;  sulphuric  add,  1*153;  wSaac  aoid,  0*146; 
iron  sesquioxide,  0  ()27. 

The  peculiar  pungent  alliaceous  odor  of  the  onion, 
so  disajtreeable  to  some,  is  derived  from  a  sulphurous 
oil,  which  vohtiliw  rapidly  when  the  bulb  is  crushed 
or  cut  in  the  preparation  for  cooking.  It  is  so  acrid 
and  powerful  as  to  inflame  the  eyes  and  olfactory 
nerve.s  of  the  operator  to  such  ;ui  t  xtcni  ilmt  it  (  annot 
be  endured.  This  result  can  be  easily  prevented  by 
putting  a  pared  raw  potato  u)X)n  the  point  of  ih»  kniro 
used  in  the  nrooess.  When  the  potato  becomes  satu- 
rated with  the  pungent  oil,  as  will  be  indicated  bv  the 

|iresem-e  of  the  alliaceous  inlor  in  the  air,  itshould  be 
removed  and  a  fresh  one  put  in  its  place. 

The  natural  .'^>il  t<»r  this  plant  is  a  strong'  samly  Inuin 
or  a  light  clayey  loam,  which  should  receive  the  most 
complete  tillage.  As  might  be  inferred,  woodHMshes, 
on  aooovnt  ot  the  potash  the^  contain,  are  a  special 
manure  for  the  plant,  but  it  responds  to  high  fer* 
tili^tion  with  nch  nitmgeiious  maniircfi,  whether 
tho.Ht!  of  the  farm  or  chemical  coinjKjuiid.s.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  croji  .'should  be  planted  earlv  in  the 
spring ;  therefore,  to  expedite  the  operation  it  is  well 
to  manure,  pluugn,  and  Darrow  the  onion-fidd  b  the 
fall;  then,  almost  as  KKMU^eirinteranoiirb  gone,  it 
may  be  lightly  harrowed  end  raked,  and  H  is  soon 

for  the  s<-ed.  In  tlie  vicinity  (tf  the  E;istcni  scal'oiiru 
cities,  and  whcicvcr  there  is  a  dense  jmriulatioii,  uiiinns 
are  produced  in  larL'c  ((uantities  by  eacn  of  two  nieth- 
o«l8 :  first ,  an  early  crop  grown  from  " '  sets ' '  and  markets 
ed  in  the  summer  when  green ;  secondly,  a  crop  grown 
from  seed  and  sold  late  in  the  fiUl  whoi  diy  and  fx 
winter  nse.  The  "sets"  to  be  used  in  the fint  method 
are  procured  by  wiwring  fn)m  2.i  to  .30  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  on  in(Mlerately  fertile  land  in  drills.  Prop- 
erly eared  i'or  and  liilcil,  onions  will  be  j  rodut  ed  from  a 
<iuarter-inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  will  stop  grow- 
ing and  "ripen  off"  by  the  fldling  of  their  tops  abont 
the  last  of  August,  when  thev  should  be  gathered  and 
stored  in  a  (wol,  dr>'  place  until  spring ;  they  may  he  pnt 
in  bins,  but  it  is  Ix'tter  to  have  tnem  a  foot  or  two  dci  p 
on  a  floor,  where  they  can  be  ociasionally  hliovelled 
over.  The  following  spring,  as  soon  as  it  i.s  possible  to 
get  the  field  ready,  they  should  Ix;  planted  out  in  rows 
12  inches  apart,  with  sets  2  inches  in  the  row  ;  if  the 
land  is  freshly  tilled,  the  work  can  be  rapidly  done  by 
simply  pressing  them  into  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch,  and,  after  all  are  in,  rolling  the  field  with  a  light 
roller  to  priiss  the  earth  to  them.    If  the  sets  are  of 

S roper  size,  it  will  retjuire  12  bushels  for  an  acre.  Or- 
iuarj'  garden-culture  should  bo  given ;  the  gets  will 
start  quidcly,  and  when  they  are  about  half  grown,  or 
from  the  Ist  to  the  middle  of  June  in  the  latitude  of 
N(!w  York,  thev  are  pulle<l  from  the  soil,  the  tops  cut 
off  alsiut  4  inches  from  the  bidb.  and  sent  to  market 
tied  in  bunches  of  four  or  six.  This  crop  is  partly  con- 
sumed raw  as  a  tonic  or  used  as  a  condiment  in  soups. 
The  profit  of  this  uiode  of  culture  is  very  large,  and  tne 
final  return  from  the  crop  conies  vci^y'  ouickly.  When 
producing  it  from  seed,  the  soil,  tiltn,  and  manure 
should  be  the  sime  as  when  produced  from  sct.s.  The 
seed  .should  be  ."own  as  early  as  poxsible,  and  if  the  va- 
riety is  the  Wethersfield  red,  it  will  re<piirc  4 pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  in  drills  2o  inches  ajiart ;  if  it  is  the 
yellow  Danvcrs,  5  pounds  in  drills  Id  inches  apart. 
With  these  quantities  of  good  seed,  if  the  crop  devel- 
ops nonnally,  the  field  will  be  fully  "  stocked,"  an«l  will 
not  rcipiire  tliinninir.  Cultivatioti  .'■lionld  Ix-  continued 
to  destroy  weeds  and  keen  the  soil  porinis  until  the  tops 
are  so  large  as  to  shade  tne  grouoa.  If  they  are  sown 
early  they  will  begin  to  ripen  and  the  tops  to  fall  early 
in  September,  onlesi  a  wet  season  ana  veiy  rich  sou 
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ooDtinue  a  late  lerowth ;  in  thb  case  the  tops  arc  brnken 
down  hf  mne  nand  implement  or  if  j»mne  a  garden- 
idler  over  tlbem.  Wheo  the  tOM  are  dead  domi  nearly 
to  the  halliBT  they  shonld  be  raked  from  the  soil  and 

spread  over  tlu^  CTOun<l  r\i'<is^  il  tit  flic  wi  atlu  r  \intil 
tne  tona  are  drieii  to  a  mcro  tissue  and  clust  ly  .slminken 
over  tlie  central  bud  of  the  Imlb.  Tlie  drit-d  tope  can 
then  be  removed,  and  the  crop,  being  in  gooi  condition 
fbr  preservation,  may  be  roarkcttid.  With  proper  cai  c 
onioDS  are  not  materially  injured  bv  firoBt,  and  <-an  U' 
kept  in  bitis  ill  the  upen  field  in  tne  latitude  of  New 
Jt  rx  \ .  or  in  barns  and  sheds  in  Massaehusetts.  but  eare 
ahoulil  be  exercised  nut  to  bring  them  suddeDly  into  a 
wasm  atmoephere  when  frozen.  Some  htge  cultivatun) 
carry  their  crops  timjugh  the  wint<.ir,  to  aecnin  the  high 
price  of  the  Mtirini:  maricet,  by  keeping  them  *  foot  or 
more  dcff)  on  .-.hclvis  in  a  house  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  isliMhtlv  warmed  when  the  temperature  falls  be- 
hw  l(f  or  15°  Fahr. 

The  on^  ioaeot  enen^r  of  the  pknt  is  the  maggot,  a 
•mall  Kg h^ookired  worm  hatdied  from  an  egg  laidon  tne 
yountr  sprout  by  the  onion-fly  just  above  flif  surfiice  of 
the  soil.  Tlie  worm  penctnitcs  the  s<iil  to  the  bottom  of 
the  forming  bulb,  and,  entering  it  at  the  ni:iiuti'  orifice 
at  it«  bottom,  eata  out  its  tender  germ  and  destroys  it. 
Whole  fields  are  somedmea  destroyed  bv  it,  but  gener- 
ally it  only  destroys  plants  enough  to  thin  the  field  be- 
low the  point  of  great  profit.  The  only  known  protec- 
tion fpiia  the  post  is  to  plant  the  s^^'i-ds  from  I  to  2 
inches  deep,  to  which  point  the  worm  tannot  penetrate. 
Such  deep  planting  will  prevent  the  germination  of  the 
feebler  portion  of  ue  aeedt  and  will  require  half  a  pound 
per  acre  more  than  shaOow  pfamting.  Tt  1r  a  eominon 
practice  to  gmw  onions  on  the  same  Imd  year  after 
year,  without  rotation,  and  it  has  been  done  nuitinuously 
for  more  than  half  a  centur>'.  But  the  method  is  somc- 
timee  followed  by  a  blast  or  "smut"  which  destroys  the 
crop.  It  appears  to  be  caused  by  a  fungoid  growth  in 
the  tissues  of"  the  plant,  which  is  nropagated  by  spores, 
covering  tlie  whole  fi<-ld  and  r«idy  to  start  into  active 
life  as  s<jon  as  tliere  is  a  nece.'^'sary  londition  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  plant.  The  only  way  to  escape  the 
plague  is  to  seed  the  lidd  to  grass,  and  at  a  long  dis- 
taHwe  therefiooi  aslsot  n  now  one  fiir  onionSk  (i»&) 

3.  TOBAOOO. 

TobaocA  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant  of  the  genus 

XiiDfi'tiiii  and  the  natural  order  S(iliniiK:rfr.  It  has 
powerful  narcof  ii!  pro|)erties  residim;  in  tlu?  leaves.  m\d 
cnrntains  an  a<tive  principle  caillcd  nirofiin'.  which  is 
poisonous  in  an  isolated  form.  The  species  generally 
cultivated  in  the  Uniteil  States  is  Ntcotinua  tnbaainu 
which  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Other  species,  or  strongly  marked  varieties,  are  cul- 
tivated, such  a.s  X.  fnitiosii  and  N.  repamlti,  in 
Cuba,  and  N.  nislim,  grown  largely  in  Turkey'  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  wide  popnIarHgr  of  this  sin- 
gular plant,  its  commra^  importanoe.  and  its  habitual 
use  as  a  stimulant,  aedalive,  and  remei^  for  ennui;  con- 
stitnte  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  (ntts  in  the  hntoiy 
of  man. 

Tubaico  is  irrown  in  nearly  all  tin'  St:itc.«i  and  Terri- 
titrius  of  the  United  States.  N  irt'inia.  Maryland,  I 
North  Carolina,  and  Connect i<  ut  an'  the  oldest  tobaoco- 
pn»-luciuK  States  in  the  Uni(»n.  'ilic  earliest  reconls 
of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  dist-lose  traces  of  the 
tobacco-plant  iis  a  minor  aL/ricnllural  pmduct  in  all  of 
them.  In  Virginia,  .Maryland,  and  ^iorth  Carolina, 
however,  it  iHM-atnc  an  article  of  merchandise,  barter, 
and  Side  from  the  moment  of  their  settlement.  In 
Connecticut  also  it  was  early  used  as  a  medium  of 
exehan'.'e.  It  w:i.h  irrowinir  sj)onfancously  on  the'  pl;iiii>« 
of  \'ir!.'inia  when  the  first  Krmlish  e.vplorers  tniv<  llfd 
over  them,  just  as  it  wa.s  in  llispaniola  when  Colum- 
bus landed  there.  Uow  Kalcikdi  dist^ovcred  it  in  the 
"  New  Found  Land  of  Virginia  "  in  1584 ;  how  Capt. 
Yeaidlflgft  depn^  governor  in  1616,  advised  the  eow> 


nists  at  Jamestown  to  cultivate  it  as  a  bu.sine8s;  ud 
how  it  became  the  currency  of  the  colony,  by  which 
trade  was  eifected,  real  estate  secoradt  and  mairi^ 
portions  were  adjusted. — are  raatten  known  and  chron- 
icled in  the  annals  of  the  time  to  whi<'h  refereino 
made.  Discoveries  in  Aztec  tombs  and  the  eravcMjf 
the  North  American  Mound-builders  show  that  the 
pnuttice  of  smoking  tobacco  was  common  ou  this  ooott- 
ncnt  long  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  Europeans.  His 
tobacco-plant  as  first  seen  in  this  country"  evidently  was 
not  an  e.\otic.  Ail  olitainable  evidence  concerning  it 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  as  much  a  native 
here  as  are  the  ])ines  and  the  oaks.  Tlie  [triniitive 
stock  has  undergone  many  changes  and  lia.s  Ixi-n  uiodi> 
fied  into  nian}r  varieties  in  the  three  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  it  attnoled  BaMgh's  and  Drake's  atten- 
tion ;  but  tlii^  are  tlie  resulta  of  ooltivatkm  and  eii> 
matic  influences. 

The  following  official  table  shows  thn  tQibaoeo>prodiKt 
of  the  States  and  TeniUwies  for  the  eenaoa  yean  1880 
and  1870,  with  the  acreage  of  1880: 


Sutes  and  Territoiiea 


AeiMca. 


2,196 
1 

2.064 
84 


Alabama . 

Arixona.  . 

Arkau8ii8. 
California 

VxAorndo.. 

8.  Connecticut  '  8,t!86 

Daknta  I  7 

iJelasvurc  I  5 

Dint,  of  (^lumbia  2 

Florida  i  102 

Oeorjfia   1,057 

Idaho  

14.  IllinoiH  

11.  Indiana  

IllWll  

KaiiMvs  

1.  Kentucky ...... 

LoaiHiaiia  

Maine  

7.  Maryland  

13.  Mamachusetts 

Hicbigan  

MinncBota  

Miaaissippi  

Missouri  

Montana.  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.. 

Npw  JrrM-y  

New  Mexico  

li.  New  York  

6.  North  GkvoliDB .. 

4.  Ohio  

Oregon  

3.  Pennsylvania  

Bhode  Island  

Sontli  Carolina... 

5.  ToBi 
Texas- 
Utah.. 

Vermont   83 

2.  Viri^inia  038,423 

9 

4,071 


9, 


Waahiugton  Tor.. 

l.-i.  West  Virginia  

10.  Wiaconsin  


.'"),(i2.-. 
ll.O.V. 
(iill 

;«4 

226,127 
2t»4 

3 

38,174 
3,358 
173 
167 
1,475 
15,500 

106 

2 

154 
10 
4,938 
.'>7,215 
34,697 
46 
27,567 
3 
1H3 
41,.'S3'2 
702 


4BiJS&t 
600 
970.890 
73.317 

14.014,652 

2,107 
1.3.S3 
1,400 
22,197 
231,l!t8 
40O 
3,f«6.-00 
b,s7--',S42 
■l'J0,7'>> 
Utl.749 
171,121,134 
56,564 

2ti,0H2,147  ' 
5,3f>n,  1.36  I 
H4..«3 

To.ssg 

413.248 

58,589 
1..V10 

17o,s43 

nr. 

l,-'4!) 
'>,.>'>3,351 
2(J,}»H6,448 
34,725.405 
17.860 
36,957,772 
W5 
46,144 
2f),.T«.-.,052 
222..B18 

13i.422 
80,0i»,Ki8 
7.072 
2,296,146 

10.878.463 


100 

594,886 
63,809 
800 
8,328.7% 

250 

157.406 


.'5.24''', n 
71.T!>-.' 

:{;{.-.'4i 
iaj,3ft->,-^39 

1'V'41 
15 

15,785,339 
7,312,885 
5,.tK5 
8,247 
61.012 
1S;3!20,483 
600 

25 

15.">.X{4 
40.871 

2,.m798 
ll,l.^iO.<X7 
18,741,973 

:{.M7 

3,467,.'a9 
796 
34,806 
21,465.452 
59,706 

72,671 
37,086,364 
1.682 
8,046.4Se 

960.813 


Total. 


():;7,(;77    437,107..'K<t  202.737.341 


It  will  1)0  noticed 
1        IIS  thev  (lid  in 


pnxlileeil  in 
JHT  tent,  of 


that  fifteen  .States 
MTU,  more  than  W 
all  the  tobatxx)  grown  in  the  United  .Staies  in  those 
two  years.  Their  relative  mnk  in  1 8S0  is  indicated  by 
the  numbers  prefixed.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Massachnsctts  prcHluccd  less  in  1880  than  in  1870. 
Kentueky  in  I  sso  prodooed  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
yield  of  the  eountrk*. 
The  pn>luction  iii  1S40  wa.s  219,16.3..'?I9  i>ounds;  in 
199,752,655:  and  in  ISGO.  4.34,2U9,46J.  In  1881 
and  1882  the  nnmner  of  acres  planted  was  laiger  than 
in  1880. 
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Virginia  ha«  passed  from  the  first  to  the  second  rank 
ol'  prixliicen*  of  this  f?tiiple,  thiMii:h  (KfUpying  tlie  first 
phuv  for  twit  hundrt^'d  yt'ai>  hf  inort".  Wlu  n  iwnpli! 
of  that  Stale  mijirrated  to  the  Wt-st  they  plunted  tj>- 
bacco  in  their  new  homes.  As  Virginia  was  fint  in 
the  order  of  setUemeiit,  w  i*w  sbe  finit  in  the  nf)rri>- 
priation  and  difl\a8ion  of  iV!  tnhnenm  in  the  territory 
of  thf  ('ir.fi'd  States.  Kciitui  ky  an  J  TfiiiK's-^  e.  and 
iiuListijiuntly  Missouri,  spft-tlily  iittaiiiod  hifrh  rank  a» 
tolacco  producing  States,  soil,  eUuiate.  and  the  apti- 
(u-k  of  their  planters  at  onoe  contributing  to  that  end 
—the  fitvt-named  State  soon  competing  with  Virginia 
in  quantity,  if  not  in  (piiility. 

In  lfi2S  iiu-ntioti  is  maili'  in  the  coliiniid  ducunicnta 
of  Virginia  jf  ■■  l*r.or  '  siH'd.  one  of  the  ^.'cnns  from 
which  sprung  the  ]>lunt  now  cukivated  in  the  ditforent 
States.  ''Oroonoko,"  the  stronger,  and  '•swcet- 
sceated."  the  niilder— the  hitter  having  a  broad  and 
the  foruer  a  nanow  leaf— were  distinct  classes  at  that 
late.  The  varicticH  of  the  time,  as  afterward,  took 
their  nanie.-^  in)m  their  prixlucerK,  as  in  the  case  of 
th.'  "  I'n  ur. "  In  ]  62(),  40,000  pounds  of  tol>acco  were 
sent  to  the  "  Vinibia  Company  of  London,"  over  one- 
balf  yidding  etgntpenre  per  pound,  and  the  remainder 
not  over  tw«»penee.  When  I'dlfe,  the  hii.«l>and  of  Pikh- 
honta^  WAn  exiK'rimeiitini.'  in  I'il'i.  t<il>a«<o  wu.'^  eun'd 
in  heaps,  hut  in  UilT  a  .Mr.  IjaniUrt  huiiu'  it  upon 
Hnes  to  cure.  I'or  a  while  the  latter  mode  was  iKtj)- 
ular;  subsequently  a  p^  was  driven  into  the  Htulk  of 


plant.,  which  was  then  placed  upon  parallel  poles. 
Hw  curinir-hoiises  were  airy  wooden  stnicturcs.  only 
cnvere<i  suffieiently  to  keep  out  tlie  niin.  The  cure 
was  effeete*!  by  sunlieht  and  heat  and  air,  artificial 
Cluing  by  tire  in  closed  apartments — now  ao  general — 
being  a  method  then  unknown.  Then,  ai  now,  nowcver. 
the  tobaooo  disease  known  as  "hoine-hnm  "  or  "  pulc- 
sweat."  arising  from  too  close  lianeinir,  wius  eomnion. 

Fnun  UVXJ  tu  17(K)  pounds  lo  the  aere  were  early 
grown  on  the  In-st  lanils  of  Virjrinia,  and  from  4CKJ  to 
S'H)  on  the  poorer.  At  the  »)ut.H«"t  the  tobacco-leaves 
were  boun  l  in  "  hands,"  jls  they  universally  are  now. 
In  1657  a  ho^nhead  of  tohaeeo  weighetl  357  pounds; 
thenceforward  to  the  date  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
tike  weight  was  inerea.se<l  to  .'.(Xi.  S<Mt.  and  1  iix)  pounds 
WKcessively.  When  Charles  I.  nought  to  monopolize 
the  tnule  the  governor  and  ooancil  proposed  to  contiaefe 
vtth  the  king  for  all  of  their  tobaooo  at  3b.  6d.  per 

Siklivered  tn  Virginia,  or  4a.  ddivend  m  Lon- 
ad  invited  linn  to  take  at  least  500,000  pounds 
ee  priees. 

In  I63l!  tlic  law  n'quired  all  tobacco  to  he  taken  from 
the  poles  before  the  end  of  November,  and  the  next  year 
it  had  to  be  broiijrht  to  the  appointed  storehotiscH  for 
examination  b<?fiire  the  la.st  day  of  December,  the 

flanters'  priee  being  tlien  limited  to  ninepenecn  jwund. 
ak-  paj>kintr,  or,  as  now  denominate<i.  "nestiiiL''  — 
that  i.*.  putting  poor  leaves  in  with  good — was  punished 
b  Ifj-iM  by  burning  the  pan-el  so  packed.  Planting 
and  replanting  after  the  3Uth  of  June  was  prohibited 
in  but  in  1696  the  prohibition  was  removed.  In 
fol'iiiial  days  tolwu'eo,  aHir  heiiiL'  paekfl  in  hogsheads, 
Was  roller]  to  the  plaet;  of  shipment,  and  in  later  times 
to  market,  in  the  manner  now eoaloinaiy  in  the  Boving 
of  xrooed-  or  lawn-rolkis. 

Of  1709  the  export  of  tobacco  firom  the  colonies  was 
IS.S.jH.Wt  ponnds  per  annum.  Englaml  takinf  yearly 
Ml  average  of  n,2«V(),«)5y  pouixis.  anil  the  otii.  r  iiu- 
[I'jrtinK  eountrics  of  Kurope  17..'i'i>  •  C  It  was 
44>,iN)U,i)0()  pounds  in  1746,  Kngland  im{Hjrting  only 
7.000,000.  From  1763  to  177o,  inelu»ive,  the  annual 
svcnge  was  67.780,000  ponnda  In  1772  the  export 
WM 07.799,263,  and  the  next  year  100,472,007  pounds, 
falling  in  177-1  to  ^\T,  and  risinL-  in  1775  to 
Htl.s'j^.fin  pounil.4.  The  War  of  the  llevolution  ap- 
prf-eiahly  iiiniini.'<hed  the  exports,  the  aggregate  from 
lT7t.  to  V.n-z  reaching  only  }<6,A45,533  pounds,  of  whieh 
Dtarly  .n.O()0,OUO  beeame  at  aea  ihe  spoil  of  the  KnK- 
Ul  When  peace  was  netorad  in  17t!i3,  exponta  again 


inereawxl.  267,311,000  pounils  going  abroad  in  three 
years,  from  17S7  to  li.^'.i.  ami  from  I7W  to  IT'jy 
slT.'.t'.T  hogsheads  of  li;it  aixl  '.<iiO,744  |M)unds  of 
manutactured.  As  showing  how  general  was  the  trade 
in  tobacco  in  1792,  the  figUowing  table  of  ezporta  b  of 
historical  inlemi: 

N«-w  Uatup<ihii«w......».MM   3 

Ma.i»«chuiiettfl  1,221 
Khode  Island...  MM 

ConniH-ticat....  *M»«  M««««Ma  ■««•«••••»•■«•  106 

New  York  .....„„„.„..-.....  1,108 

New  Jeney.......«.........»....».«..M.  5 

8,908 

TX>laware....»............»...M..M«.....  8 

Maryland...............M«« 2S,992 

61,203 

Nortii  C'arolina.............M.......«...  3,540 

South  CkrolinSi  .«»«»^« ».»«...«  5,290 
Georgia ........................... .....~...._6|m 

Total  11S,4S2 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  laige 
the  exporution.    In  1821  the  Tilne  exported  ynm 

$5,64H,<)(V_>;  in  IS.-^O,  t5..')S6,365;  b  1840,  •9,883.9.^- ; 
in  isriu,  ?'.i,951,()2:i;  in  I860,  $1  .•).906,547 ;  in  isTO. 
t21,lfK).4l.'0  ;  and  in  1880.  |!lf..nTVi.l(i7.  For  the  fiw-al 
year  1S82  (ending  June  30)  the  exi.or1  was  •J-J:;,r,c.5,MS0 
pounds,  valued  at  $10,067,721 . 

The  production,  area,  and  value  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ten  years  between  1871  and  1880 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  table : 


1,009 

9,140 

780 
2,025 

094 
 180 

117,974 


Year.  PooaOa. 
1871 

llfff8««e*«*a«s««*  ■«» 

isn......... .........oot^ooojooo 

1874  .315,000,000 

1875  582.000,000 

1878  535,000,000 

1877   580,000,000 

1878  428,200,000 

1H79  472,000.000 

1880  4fl0.000.ii'Hi 


Aens.  Valne. 

080^  $11,748,000 

884^10  49,920,000 

883,000  41,908,000 

800.000  SMSObOOO 

710,000  41,7O0;00O 

733,000  99,SOO,000 

74.5,000  40,000,000 

580,000  34,336,000 

83f,ono  49.rifiO.noo 

i;i'i,iioo  .'">o.i!'»o.iK)0 

U,a:»,i>UO  $424,7(^000" 

033^800  t49,478;900 


Total  4.725,200,000 

Ammal  aT«iaii»~...479,8S0^000 

Yiqiima  maintained,  if  not  onpremaey,  at  least  cqual- 
ibr,  so  a  producer,  to  the  eommenounent  of  the  late 
(^▼ilWar.  Other  States  then  beeame  more  pnmiinent, 

Kentm  ky  Iradintr  nil  the  re'^t.  n.s  .«he  has  (-ontinued  to 
do  to  the  present  time  A  « lianrc  in  the  taxtes  of  con- 
sumers has  also  had  wmiethinL'  to  do  in  reducing  the 
rank  of  Viriarinia.  Improved  varieties  of  leaf,  and  su- 
perior methods  of  curing;  and  mannfiHBture,  in  the  West 
and  South,  have  inspired  an  au^nnented  relish  for  the 

Iinxlut  l.s  of  those  WH'tions,  and,  aecordinply,  VirL'inia 
eaf  is  Imt  mlisidrrrd  as  illiIi>]'cn>;iMi'  as  i(  was  foniHT- 
ly.  TliouLdi  occupying  thetseeond  ))laee  as res^jiects ^uan- 
tity,  A'ir^'inia  is  still  unrivalled  as  rcfrards  the  quality  of 
some  of  her  leaf.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
other  tnhaoco-consnming  countries  of  tlieinwld  can  dis- 
)>cn!H-  ultoL'ether  with  the  lioh  and  peonfiar  tjpes  now 
ami  alwavs  niised  there. 

From  the  seed  first  fostered  in  that  State  there  are 
now  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  fifty  popular 
Tarieties  of  domefltic  tobacco.  Some  of  these  Taneties 
are  named  b  the  Mowing  dsarificatUm: 

Glass L— DoxKSTic  ck.au  Toukr  ro  A\n  "SMoi 

Setd'Lttkf  and  Uatana  Hud. 

Connecticut  seed-leaf. 
"  New  EnnUnd  "  w-cd-leaf.  • 
Pennsylviiiiia  seed-leaf. 
Wisconsin  and  Illinoi»seed<l«afl 
New  York  ftce<l-lcat 
Florida  seed-lcai: 
Ohleseed^leat 

White  Barley  Iqkb. 
American-grown  Havaaa. 
Ptriqoei. 
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Virginia,  North  Carolina,  HiMNUi, 
Kcntaeky,  IndmnH,  und  Illinois  luga. 

Indisna  kite-foot. 

Oum  XL— OBSwnra  Tmumo. 

Fine-cut  Hurley. 

Fint-cut  MaAon  county. 

Whito  Burlcy  fillers. 

Virginia  Htln-cu^(^d  and  air-omd  AUtm 

VirKinia  flue-<'un>d  tllhTS. 

Miii«ouri  air-cun-d  fillurs. 

Kentucky,  Indiana,  Teuucnoe,  Virsiiiia,  Kai/land,  and 

PJug  Wrap 

Virginia  toIIow  and  inahuj^Dy. 
North  Carolina  yellow  and  i 
\V •••stern  Kentucky  yellow, 
llitrt  coiiniy  iKy.)  tiriKht  and  TCUoW. 
Majk>u  cuiiiity  iKy.  I  Hurley. 
Henry  county    TLiin.  yellow. 
Clarksville  ami  Mwnuri  dark  rod- 
Missouri  and  .\rkitn^>as  yaUiSW. 
West  Virginia  yellow. 

CLA.fl8  III.— Export  Tobacco. 
Engliih  Skippert. 
Bird's  cya  catting  ImT  (mottled  Vircinte  and  Wettera). 
Brown-roU  wnffw  (Ttiginik  w  W«rtBm;  dwr  ftMtnmn 

leaf  J. 

Spinning  leaf  (Viigliibi  or  Gbiknill*;  1m«*7,  M  imtk 

leafi. 

Spinning  fillers,  or  shag  (Virginia,  and  OhloBivwdistriotB 

of  Kentucky  ;  hejivy  rntting  leafj. 
Plug  wrappiM  T  Virginia;  dark,  heavy-bodied  leaf). 

Virviiiiii  imvy  leaf  I  Virjiiiiiii,  iiiiiltled  sweet  leaf;  Bomo 

rniHi  Keiitur  ky  <. 
Irish  tiller  i  Virginia  and  Western  ;  Alt,  dark,  h^^avy  body 

lugs  or  coui[iiou  leuf  . 
Seoteli  elihr    Vir^;iui.'k  uud  some  Western;  thirsty,  rcd- 

lirowii  l.  :lf  . 

Stripa,  u8*Mi  for  lame  parpoaes  as  above  (Virgini««ad  Weat- 


Afrleu,  lAOft  U^t-bivira  Kntoflky  and  Tim- 
OibnatarAMom. 


t  Btitjp»*  to  "  Cloud  "  (or  ReffU) 
Itaiy,  Spmn,  Auitria. 

French  Beglek  A,  B,  and  C ;  wrappers,  binders,  and  Mien 
(Kentoexy,  Virginia,  Marylaoa,  and  Ohio;  two  latter 
mainly  for  iilpe^moking). 
Uallan  BeRie  (mainly  Kentucky  and  Vligiaia). 
Aaatriaa  Sagie  (Kentacky,  Virginia.  Maiyltaa,  W«{ 
Tfap^ia  and  KeatiMky  •tripa). 

Begie  (mainly  Kentutky  aad  Tlisiiiift;  te 
lugt). 


mm»  (nvMl,  telqr,  aurtUad,  «r  dwRy-sad 
Virginia  or  Keatneky  leaf).  • 
German  ^nnert  (flit,  dark,  iMary  body*  iiWifflnad 

Vifginia  or  Clarkaville). 
Ohio  and  Maryland  apangled. 
Cigar-wrappers  (dark,  diky  lea^  Vbsiaia  or  WMten). 
«•  Smokers ''iktlvfL 
Switzerland : 

Swisn  wrappers  (laqgn,  idlky,  daik-bnnm  loaf,  l^iglala 

or  Western). 

.Swiss  fillers  (brown,  flne-fibred  Virginia  or  Western). 
"Swim  "smokers"  Uight-hrowii  or  mottled  Ingsl. 
Holland : 

Dutch  saucer  ^mottled  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee 

leafi. 

Cigar  leaf  (Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  seed-leaf). 
Belgium : 

Belgian  catter,  a  light,  yellow-brown  leaf,  well  fired. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark : 

Heavy  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tenne«.nco  leaf,  mainly 
fur  "ripinning  "  and  "saucing."  with  some  Uhio,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia.  Gonneetiont,  New  York,  Pannqfl- 
Taolfli  and  Ohio  smoUiig  leat 

African  Shippert. 

Urapool  AMean,  long,  dark-red  and  aaottlBd  Vligtiila, 
KantuAy,  aa4  Teai 


Baliij'.'  wrappers,  kwA  ftt»  haafy-bodiad,  blade  VfagiaJa 

or  We^iteru. 

Baling  fillers^  alaJlar  to  tbo  abofo^  but  dioitor  and  Ib> 

ferior. 

FtrtmUage  of  Nieothu  i»  Btm*  </  tk»  «tes«  3)af»- 

fet  cent. 

Virginia,  heavily  manured  _   5j61 

M»*\i'  ;iii  lialer,  heavily  manured  -  5.60 

Clarksville,  Tenn,  heavily  manured   5.29 

Virginia.    reach  liegie   4.fcl 

Virjjiniii.  lu  avy  F.iiiilish  shipping   4.72 

North  (  :iroliiia  yellow  ,   4.5!; 

(rcrwaii  fiiiiiciT.  Keiitu<  ky   4.55 

l*erii|Ue,  cured  in  its  jnicis  ,   4.'.f2 

(.Jerniaii.  low  gru<ie  Virginia   4.90 

Perii|Ue,  Hir-cured   4J8S 

We-.t  'reiiiu-^st<?  hti'iiinier   4.23 

Oeriuaii.  ihirk   4.15 

New  York,  Wilson'*  hybrid   4.11 

Connwticut  9ee<l-leAf,  New  Milford   4.06 

French  Regie,  A.  „  *  3.90 

Pennsylvania  seeii-lcal"  ...„  X8B 

Wiwonsin  Havana  Neeii-li-.Hl'  3j88 

Connecticut  seed-leaf,  Hartford  co   3.49 

IVmisylvania  »eed-leaf,  I-aiicuister  co   3.47 

Vir^'inia  -un-cnred  for  plun  tobacco   3.27 

lVri<|ue  air-cured,  wlmlr  leaf.   3.25 

North  Carolina  yellow,  best   3.15 

Mason  eouiily   Kv.  i  cnttim;  or  plug   3.12 

Ballard  county  >  Ky.  hritlit  wrapper   2.92 

Owen  County  ■  Ky.:  plug  tillers   2.90 

North  Carf)liua  bright  wraiiji'  r   2..>l 

Hart  county  Ky.i  bright  wrapjM  r   2.69 

New  York  Hav  ana  seed-leaf   2.53 

Florida  seed-leaf   2.38 

New  York  Rec<Meaf   2.35 

Connecticut  Havana  seed-leaf   2.21 

Owen  county  iKy.j  cutting  leaf   2.1;^ 

Ohio  seed-leaf   l.M 

Sweet-scented  Wisconsin  and  Illinoi-'   l.'Xi 

Connecticut  seed-leaf.   1.14 

Pennsylvania  wed-leaf   l.tr2 

Wisconsin  and  Illinois  seed-leaf.  0.66 

UtOe  Ontoh,  Miaasl  VaUsy  (O.)  aaadlaaf^.  OM 

i^otxl-lcaf.  as  classified  in  Tulle  T  .  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  making  of  cigarH.  Within  titty  years  it  hai 
•cIvmmmmI  ftou  a  eubonlinate  to  a  commandinir  mik, 
icpwwilpg,  with  White  Bnrier  induded,  neariy  one- 
thud  of  dio  onp  of  1879.  The  average  annaal  export 
donumd  for  this  class  of  tobacco  is  iiiniir  'rather  than 
over)  20,0<)0,0<K)  (Kninds,  since  it  has  c«inipetitors  in 
Eiin)iK!  in  cognate  varietiea  pn)wri  in  Brazil,  Java, 
Suiuatm,  and  (ionuany.  Genuaqy,  however,  is  the 
princi  pul  imi>ortcr  of  it  The  cheaper  |mxiuct«  of  Ohio 
and  Wiaconsin  constitute  at  the  present  time  the  bulk 
of  the  exports,  but  ihey  are  supplemcDted  by  similar, 
as  well  as  the  better,  growths  in  the  other  seed-leu 
States. 

Tlie  el.uvs  itf  tolwco  known  as  seed-leaf  was  fint 
brought  into  favor,  if  mit  into  existence,  in  Conoee- 
ticut  There,  apparently,  it  originated,  and  theooe 
certainly  its  seeds  were  distributed  to  all  the  States  that 
now  enltivate  seed-Ictif.  It  was  lerown  in  Flartluni 
county,  in  that  .State,  a.s  early  a.s  ISiL'.  In  Is^l.  when 
the  first  conHignuicnt  was  reecivei]  in  New  V'>rk.  per- 
haps :.tKHi  {Kkiinds  were  grown  in  all  the  State*,  while  in 
1880  the  combined  product  of  Cunneeticut,  .^ia8sacha• 
setts,  New  Yoric,  Pemiqrlvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 
was  108,529,079  pounds.  From  that  small  Ix-ginning 
has  developed  the  trreat  «i»innien'ia!  and  nKumrai  tnrlnL' 
interest  now  i  lotititieti  wiili  ilii.s  (staple.  It  v,a«  imt  until 
the  lialt-decKJc  l>etween  i.HM.')and  l>40lhat  Cunncctirnt 
seed  deaf  obtained  a  nx'ognition  in  trade,  and  even  then 
3.0<Ki,(MM)  pounds  were  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  Thenceforwanl  its  production  and  eonmimih 
tion  rapidlv  increased,  its  eoniparativi  ly  larirer  ?izi& 
fineness  ol'  texture,  flexibility,  elu8tieity.  and  good 
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baniog  qoalities  wf^ltiti|[  it  a  desirable  substitute  for 
the^  ftreign  Tariettes  id  me,  esix^ciully  when  used  in 
ONUunction  with  them  as  wnippcj-s  liir  cii-'urs.  Tlu' 
preference  tor  umny  yi-ars  t'viiufd  lin-  it  luus  latterly 
in  8otne  deicriH}  ubatoil,  nw'wj  to  its  tt  inleiu  y  to  cure 
lighter  in  oulur  than  now  coiuixiris  with  tlie  Liaa  of 
WDsumera.  This  is  nuticcubly  the  auyo  with  a  cunsid- 
cnUe  poTtioa  of  that  ncoduoed  in  and  a^aoeot  to  the 
Coaneeticat  Rirer  Valfoy^-oaoe  held  in  tlie  highest 
pstt»ein — wJhto  thi'.  snil  i-^  *(ii)ii  wliuf  dofirient  in  loam, 
rutation  Ikls  not  bot'ii  hutlii  initly  jirartist'd,  aiul  pcriuips 
too  liberal  ii.sc  hiis  Ix'eii  iu;i  Ic  <•['  cotiiiiK'nnal  tcrtilizers. 
This  blemish  is  less  ooiispicuoiuj  in  thu  valley  ut'  the 
Houaatonic  Hirer,  where  the  farms  are  richer  iliaa 
thoM  of  the  CooMetieut  Valkgr,  and  have  not  ao  kmc 
beoi  devoted  to  tohaooo.  In  1862  th*'  pro^luet  of  the 
COtirv-  Huiisjit.  mil- Valli  y  ilid  not  oxccctl  li  M  HK)  jwundsj 
now  it  anmiaily  apjiroximates  5,(X)(),(kmj  jKumds.  (\>n- 
lio  tiriit  set'd-lcaf  na>  distinctive  merits  which  will  jrt- 
jM'tuitte  iii«  poptdarity  and  ensure  prices  equal  to  the 
iR-^t,  whatever  the  fashion  in  respect  of  color. 

PenDsylvaiii»  Mod-leaf  haa  baeo  finr  the  paat  ten 
veara  the  fiiTorrte  Tsriety  of  this  daM  of  tohaooo. 
Leafy,  ebustic.  aromatic,  dark,  it  has  pnuhially  risen  in 
public  eisliination.  it  possesMes  all  the  cxe^llenix'  ot 
competing  kinds,  and  is  free  from  many  of  tlieir  de- 
fects. Of  the  tobacco  of  Lancaster  county,  where  the 
Urger  part  of  the  crop  of  the  State  is  harvested,  and 
abo  of  that  ot  Yurie  oounty,  this  is  especially  true.  Es- 
•entidny  heavy-bodied  and  gummy,  it  resists  artificial 
'•Treating',  to  which  citrar  niannfarturcrs  arc  now  in  the 
habit  of  -Hubjccting  tobaivo,  iH-ttortiian  any  other  kin<l, 
and  seems  to  show  better  n'-sults  fruiu  the  process.  80 
high  in  its  pre.stmt  status  that  only  carelessness  io  oulti- 
Tstion  ami  curitiK  can  effiMfc  a  dinunotMio  of  die  esteem 
m  which  it  is  held. 

The  earliest  of  the  varieties  of  tobacco  (rrown  in 
York  and  I^^ini  a.stcr  coiuitii's  \v;is  raised  from  Kcntui-ky 
seed,  iirin<  ipally  alonv  tiic  .SiiNpii  liaima  River,  an<l  Wius 
familiarly  known  as  '"Hhije-strinir  '  t<i}ia'XD.  It  wM  at 
from$l  to  ^  :  jH-r  hundred  ppunda,  and  was  used  for  the 
Baking  oi  <  lu  ap  cigars,  which  bionght  about  $1.25  per 
thousand,  wholesale.  ^  In  1837  some  Havana  tobaooo- 
seed  was  distributed  in  York  and  Lancaster  counties, 
llie  prodiii  t  iif  this  seed  piSjvetl  stiperior  to  that  pre-  ' 
viously  LMtben'tl,  and  was  the  germ  of  tiie  Pennsyl- 
vania seed-leaf  of  the  present  day.  The  first  growth 
smounteii  to  alNiiit  fifteen  hocrshcads,  or  perhaps  12,000 
ponmLt.  The  crop  of  ls,'.8  wa.s  packed  in  eases,  in- 
stead of  hogaheads,  a.s  had  beamie  the  practice  in 
Conne<'tieut.  By  1840  the  pro<hu  t  of  the  two  counties 
nainc'l  was  fiillv  4<Hi.iNNj  rMnimls.  or  HHH)  cases  of  400 
pounds  each.  In  Is'iO  ahout  iJiiK)  (•;vse.s  were  pliu'ed 
upon  the  market.  The  prrxiuct  of  the  State  in  1870 
luul  only  reached  90i)0  cat>es,  while  in  1880  it  amount- ' 
ed  to  over  92,000.  Its  expansion  in  tlie  past  ten  years 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  time. 
Portions  of  several  counties  are  now  devoted  to  the 
(iruluelion  of  tobacco,  but  Lam-aster  and  Yoric  are 
toremost  in  the  scale  of  production. 

Prompted  by  the  success  of  seed-leaf  culture  in  Con- 
necticut, farmeiB  in  the  valley  of  the^  Chemung  River, 
Chemune  co.,  N.  Y.,  oommenoed  its  enltivation  in 
1850.  Tlie  yield  there  since  has  amoanted  to  as  many 
as  lO.OfXJ  caM>s  in  a  single  vear,  but  b^terly  bits  not 
avenureil  raor»'  than  3000.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  several 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Onondaga  pro- 
docing  the  largest  quantity.  The  reputation  of  tiie 
nop  of  the  State  ia  good^  though  its  value  avenges 
kmer  than  that  of  Oonneetiont  or  Pennaylvania. 

A  citizen  of  Rock  co..  Wis.,  planted  in  lS,5t"  or  1S.')T 
the  first  seed-leuf  irrown  in  that  State.  Connecticut 
ised.  followed  by  Connecticut  iirnl  I'cimsylvania  "broad 
Med4eaf,"  was  used.  The  average  price  is  about  twelve 
Malta  pound  ;  that  is,  nine  for  seed-leaf  and  fifteen  for 
Bavua  seed.  This  is  a  little  lower  than  in  any  other 
Slate  except  Ohio.  Seed  from  Ohio  of  approved  cha- 
ncier k  now  in  uae  in  Wiaoonm.  Dane  and  Book  an 


I  the  principal  tobaooo-gnnra^  eosnliM  then.  About 
two-thiida  of  fin  crop  of  the  State  it  Havana  tee^ 
which  Wits  first  piaoted  there  in  1677|  and  is  lii^iljr 

estecmeil. 

Seed  leaf,  like  otiu  r  varieties  of  tobae(>o,  is  grown  in 
nearly  every  Stale,  but  Conneeticnt.  .Massachusetts, 
New  x(nk,  Fennavlvania,  Ohio,  and  Wim)nsin  are  the 
chief  aovnea  of  tnia  ataple.  In  each  of  Hum  tohaooo 
grown  from  seed  imported  from  Havana,  Cuba,  tmder 

the  name  of  "Havana  i^ceil  leaf,"  is  imw  ('xt<'nHively 
raised,  and  la  employed  in  the  inaiiuta(  lure  of  cigars. 
Like  the  "White  ijiu-ley  '  of  the  West  and  Sonth- 
weMt,  which  is  at  present  regarded  as  indispensable  in 
the  matmfacture  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobaccos,  it 
ia  a  valuaUe  and  attmottve  a4iuiMt  of  the  domestic 
loibnoenHBop. 

White  Bttrlcy  tobacco  originated  in  1>'U  near  Ilip- 
ginsport>  Brown  co.,  Ohio.   A  Mr.  Webl.  j.hmte.l  M-cd 
obtained  from  Bracken  eo.,  Ky.,  that  year,  .•^.me  of 
wliieh  urew  and  cured  into  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
tobacco  tfie  following  year,  the  leaves  having  a  pleasing 
shade  of  color  between  white  and  yellow.   From  the 
sown  m  1866,  20,0(X)  pounds  of  tobacco  were 
harve.stc'l,  which  brought  ^.'is  j)cr  hundred  fKjund.s  at 
the  St.  Iajuis  Fair  in  1N<'.7.    Cincinnati  is  the  principal 
i  market  for  the  sale  of  White  Bnrlsgr  leaf,  as  mr  other 
I  styles  adanfe<l  to  cutting. 

'Die  Icaaing  Icaf-tolxu-co  markets  of  the  TJnited  States 
are  New  York,  Lmisville,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia,  and  Lanuistcr.  New  Orleans  and 
St.  Ijonis  in  this  eoniuvtion  are  Ie.s.s  prominent  than  in 
former  vearM.  and  with  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  Wiaston,  N.  C.  Clarksvillc,  Teun.,  Padu- 
caih,  Hopkin.sville,  and  Ilendeison,  Ky.,  York  and 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  and  Edgerton,  Ww.,  oocupf  ft  plane 
below  the  seven  first  naauad. 

In  Florida  the  Gadsden  seed,  n  product  of  Cuba,  is 
mainlv  urnwu.  It  is  u.'<«h1  for  ciiai-  and  named  from 
GadsJen  county,  l/ouisiatia  prodim  s  I'erique — chiefly 
in  St.  James  ])arish — which  is  used  for  smoking  tobactx) 
and  cigarettes,  and  also  fur  snuff  and  chewing  to  a  Urn* 
ited  extent.  Thi.x  toliairo  derives  its  name  from  a 
Spaniard  who  settled  in  the  xmrkli  in  JB20,  and  there 
commenced  its  cultivation.  Perinue  first  sowed  Ken- 
tucky and  then  Virginia  .h  ed.  The  ti  l  ai  eo  i-  juit  up 
in  cam>ts  of  3i  to  4  pounds  each,  which  were  foniierly 
required  to  bear  internal-revenue  stamps  denoting  that 
the  tax  upon  them  was  paid,  the  Oovemment  treating 
this  variety  in  an  exceptional  manner,  assuming  that 
the  way  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  market  rendered  it 
subject  to  the  tax  imposed  on  manufactured  tobacco. 
This  ta\  was  aljoiished  by  CongrcKs  in  .lanuar>',  IS.^.',. 
Periqiic  tobacco  i."*  fermented  in  ]hiIb;  the  cjirrot.s  are 
envelojM'd  in  muslin  and  nret^wd  and  l>onnd  with  cords. 
Ailer  iennenting  the  leaf  becomes  jet  black,  and  when 
perfectly  cured  reveals  qualities  that  are  hi(ihly  prised 
and  fjnite  distinct  from  tnose  of  other  varieties 

Within  a  few  years  the  yellow  tobaccos  of  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  North  f'apilina,  and  especially  of  <  Jran- 
ville  and  Catawba  counties,  have  become  exceedingly 
popular  for  smoking  and  wrapping,  approximating  in 
quality^  appearance,  and  price  the  finest  growths  of 
Virginia;  some  of  the  best  commanding  more  money 
per  jMiunil  than  is  usually  obtained  in  Virginia,  the  large 
l<Kal  manuf;Rtories  making  a  ready  ami  remunerative 
market  for  it. 

In  California  but  little  tobacx-o  is  rai.-^d,  though  the 
soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  its  gMwth.  The 
plant  seems  to  be  indigenous  there  as  elMtwherc  on  the 
continent  of  America.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  Mr. 
Cnip  CI iiiiiiicticcii  culti\  af in;.' ami  manufactnriti'-'  toliaceo 
in  liial  Slate.  Ili.s  metlioJ.s,  knitwn  a.s  the  "t'lilp  pro- 
cess," were  of  a  scientific  and  tceliiiical  ( liar.K  ter,  and 
arc  used  by  the  lew  who  produce  leaf  tobacco  in  Cal- 
ifornia at  the  pres<-nt  time. 

^The  enltivation  and  curing  of  tobacco  differ  in  the 
diflersnt  sections  of  the  country-.  Curing,  for  example, 
is  elboted  in  the  West  and  South  hugely  Igr  the  nse  of 
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fire,  while  in  the  sccd-lcaf  8tat«8  all  tobacco  U  air-cured. 
Seed  is  Mmn  in  the  plantrbeds  in  the  West  and  South 
in  Febraaiy  and  March;  in  the  seed-laif  States,  b 
April.    Transplanting  usaally  begins  in  tlie  frat- 

named  sections  alx)Ut  tlie  luiiiillo  oV  May,  and  is  eon- 
tinufil  in  .lunc.  In  the  Idul  nuuied  the  plants  arc 
trun-sfcrrctl  I'ruui  the  bods  to  the  titld,  as  a  rule,  about 
the  1st  of  June,  sometimes  earlier,  much  dependiuK  in 
both  instances  upon  the  chanoter  of  the  season.  The 
Western  and  Southern  oiops  isvnvs  fiom  ninety  to  one 
hundred  da?f»  to  mature  in  the  ffflM,  hot  for  seed-leaf 
from  sixty-nve  to  eighty  days  suffice  flir  tliat  imriios*- 
Unnropitious  sciisons  and  the  nivaircs  (»f  wurrn^  delay 
both  tiie  planting  and  maturini;  of  tobawo.  Plunt-l>edd 
are  manipulatea  in  divert  ways,  but  usuully  brush  is 
burnt  over  them  as  a  preliiuinar}'  step,  and  tlicy  are 
fertilized  according  to  the  fancies  and  preferences 
of  their  owners.  In  the  bed,  as  in  the  field,  tobacco 
needs  a  !  irire  quantity  of  manure  to  pmmnte  rapid 
/.'rowtli,  and  ever}'  variety,  in  conjunetiuu  with  pou- 
drcttcs,  phosphates,  guanos,  composts,  lime,  and  salt, 
is  employed  on  lands  devoted  to  its  culture  in  all  the 
States.  A  bed  ten  paces  cqtuun  will  produce  enough 
plants  to  set  five  acres.  There  are  about  875,000  tp- 
oaoco-se«ds  in  an  ounce.  Plants  are  set  in  the  field  in 
parallf]  rows  from  3  to  4  feet  apart — the  latter  for  the 
broad  leaf  varieties — with  a  space  ranging  from  30  to 
36  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row. 

Worms  begin  to  be  troublesome  soon  after  planting, 
the  Sphinx  Gtrolma,  the  most  destructive,  appearing 
in  greatest  number  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in 
August  Owin?  to  the  rava^'cs  of  the  first  bro<Kl  of 
mnnSi  plam.s  have  fri'i|ueiitly  to  be  reset  many  times. 
The  worK  of  cultivation  atler  plantii  have  fairly  started 
in  the  field  consists  in  wonnillg,  hoeing,  watering  (in 
seasons  of  drought),  topoingt  and  *'sudtering;"  the 
last  is  the  name  given  to  the  oneratton  of  vemovine  the 
false  leaves  or  e.tcms<'oni'(>s  tnat  grow  OUt  of  tnetn. 
These  varied  duties  absorb  the  attention  of  cultivators 
up  to  the  moment  of  harvestiiiLr,  and  are  of  universal 
applicaticm.  Most  of  the  seeddeaf  is  harvested  in 
August,  some  bein^  gathered  in  September.  Weatem 
anaSouthem  leaf  is  nmeied  in  September  at  the  ear- 
liest date  and  in  Ootober  at  the  htnt 

"Tiippine"  is  the  pinching  out  or  breaking  off  of 
the  wed-buds.  which  should  be  done  as  .soon  a.>*  the 
buds  are  visible.  When  they  arc  removed,  the  plants 
increase  in  girth  and  weight  iSome  fanners  ton  so  as 
to  leave  eignt  leaves  to  the  stalk,  others  ten — which  is 
eommoQ  South  and  West—and  still  otbeis  twelve,  fotu^ 
teen,  and  even  sixteen.  The  lower  the  topping,  the 
bnmdcr  and  heavier  the  leaf  as  al>o  tlic  more  uniform 
ami  valuable.  Usually,  topjiitig  is  juacticalile  about 
seven  weeks  afk-r  planting. 

Harvesting — or,  as  it  is  called,  catting — in  the  seed- 
leaf  sections  consists  in  severing  the  Btalk  at  the  base 
close  to  the  ground  when  the  leaves  are  ripe,  allowing 
each  pfamt  to  wilt  two  or  three  hours,  so  that  it 
may  be  han<llcd  without  fraifun-:  su.spending  bv 
means  of  spear  puncture  or  hooks  through  the  thick 
etid-  of  the  stalks  fnun  si.x  to  eight  plants  on  an  ordi- 
naiT  nlastcrinir  lath  ;  placing  the  filled  laths  on  field 
seanolds  or  wagons  constructed  for  the  puriM)s«>,  and 
eonvegring  them  to  the  curing-houses.  Formerly  each 
plant  was  fastened  with  twine  to  a  pole  to  cure,  and  at 
one  time  the  jilant.s  wen-  fastene<l  to  the  poles  wiih 
nails  ."^eed  leaf  curinn-houses  arc  >»)  eonstructod  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  ein-ulation  of  air  in  all  part.s.  the  vol- 
ume an*  I  diameter  of  whii  h  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  persons  in  charge.  Tlie  tob.ieeo  is  hunir  in  tiers 
on  the  hitbs  on  which  it  is  bmught  from  the  field ; 
it  rnres  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  air  thus  distributed ;  is 
tlu  n  ^(ri|>i>cd-— the  leaves  bciiK'  taken  from  the  .stalks 
nu  i  done  up  into  hands  of  from  eiirht  to  twelve  leaves 
each,  tillers,  .s^'comls.  an  1  \vr  iji|M  rs  l»cing  carefully  sep- 
arated ;  packed  in  ctses  of  from  375  to  4(X)  iwunds 
eaoh;  permitted  to  ferment  (or  "sweat,"  as  it  is 
teimed)  thereid  until  about  the  1st  of  Sqrtember,  a 


year  after  housing;  when,  ailer  official  inspection  and 
sampling,  it  becomes  ready  for  sale  and  use.  Deaien 
are  in  the  habit  of  teaasorting  this  tobiooo  even  after 
it  has  passed  from  the  stripping-  and  aasorting-rooms 
of  the  growers.  As  a  rule,  dealers  buy  it  in  bulk  of  the 
growers — sometimes  while  growing — and  assort  and 
pack  aooovding  to  their  tastes  and  the  demands  <^  the 
I  trade. 

The  tobeoeos  gjiown  in  the  Southera  and  Western 
States  for  ocoveraioo  into  chewing  and  smoking  to- 
baoeo  are  trcttted  diflerently.   Harvesting  commences 

with  the  siilitting  of  e.ach  .stalk,  a.s  it  .siamls  in  the 
hill,  tliruugli  the  centre,  from  the  top  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom  leaves — priming,  which  is  the 
elimination  of  the  ground  leaves,  as  well. as  topping, 
having  already  be<>n  done — and  ends  wUh  the  sever* 
ing  of  the  stalk  at  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  seed- 
leaf;  the  placing  of  the  stalks  after  wilting,  six  to  ten 
coiisecutiv  <  a.slridc  of  rived  sticks  1  inch  in  iliaim  ter 
I  and  trom  4  to  4i  feet  in  length,  and  their  sub.stHjuenl 
ciHiveyance  to  the  <  urini:-hou.si\  or  retention  on  scaf- 
folds in  the  field,  acooroing  as  they  are  to  be  air- er 
fire -cured. 

Heavy-bodied  tobaocoe  are  generally  fire-cared,  as 
are  some  of  the  most  bcantifiil  varieties  of  yellow  and 

L'oM-colond  li  af :  ttu'  latt<  r  frcqtiently,  however,  dis- 
cUk^'  the  best  sjHxiuiens  wlicii  sun-  and  air-cured. 
Burley  and  other  cutting  tobaccos  are  usually  cured  at 
present  by  natural  process — that  is,  without  fire.  Rr- 
itiK  is  in<iis|iensable  in  the  curing  of  the  ridi,  fkt,  heavy 
tobacctts  of  the  S(mtb  and  West.  When  subjected  to 
artificial  heat  in  this  wav,  leaf  that  would  require  many 
weeks  by  air-dr>'ing  to  ^jccome  divested  of  water  and 
assume  the  color  desircil  for  it  is  perfected  in  a  few 
daj-H — firum^four  to  six.  In  Marjland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina.  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Missouri,  and  a  part 
of  Ohio  fire  is  u^cd,  and  always  has  been,  in  coring 
tobacco,  though  in  all  of  them  both  sun-  and  air- 
euro  are  common  for  the  treatment  of  some  of  the 
tobiut'o- prod  net.  Tobacco  in  tliosc'  States  is  liuni:  in 
tier>  in  closed  buildings,  and  the  hrcs  made  under  tlicm 
— soiuetimes  between  logs  arranv'cil  ibr  the  purpose, 
•ad  sometimes  in  patent  flue-conduits,  which,  besidea 
thoroughly  heatinir  the  premises,  carry  off  the  smoke, 
that  otlienvise  would  injure  the  tobacco.  The  teinpera- 
tun?  of  fire-eurins  hoUM^s  is  started  at  about  90°  fwr., 
and  gradually  advanced  to  I7U\  The  fidhnring  IS  IIm 
range  for  curing  bright  wrappers: 

Pegrso,  Boon. 

Steamlag  vt  yellowing  ff  oeees          90  38 

Fixing  the  color 80  to  86  lto2 

SBtolOO  2 

^           "    ■••««*»««»«»«««*«i«»olOO  to  106  8 

106toll0  lto3 

"    110  to  115  S 

"   ...llStolflO  9 

CurinK  of  leaf                               ISO  4t»8 

Curing  stalk  and  ■tea~..........190  to  170 

advancing  within  thti  Interval  6*  per  bear  tlU  both  ara 

cured. 

In  the  States  last  mcntione<J,  when  tobacco  is 
stripp<<d^which  a.s  a  genenil  thing  occurs  between  JtB* 
uary  ami  March— the  hands  lor  ordinair  prinog  are 
made  up  of  from  six  to  ten  leaves,  ana  for  "stem* 
mers"— who  prize  fir  foreign  account — of  fmm  fifteen 
to  twenty  leaves.  Both  in  stripping  and  a.-N-^ortin?  the 
leaf  is  unidcd  and  da.ssified  with  extretnc  precision,  so 
that  leaf,  fillers,  and  lug.s  are  all  kept  apart,  and  even 
subdinded  into  types  involving  different  lengths,  nhsdri 
of  color,  and  d^roes  of  strength.  These  tobaocoe  are 
variously  pnckeo—or  "prised,  '  as  encasing  is  denom* 
inated — in  lialcs,  tubs,  tierces,  and  hogsheads,  the  lat- 
ter rhietly.  The  weights  of  hoirshcads  of  tobaix-o  vary 
materially.  For  .statistical  rcionl  (he  Ignited  St.atc8 
Uoveriunent  estimates  their  average  weight  at  1200 
pounds  each,  but  they  range  from  5(X)  to  1700  poonds. 
The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Wi<st  and  South  is  inspected 
and  sampled  by  persons  duly  ani>uinted — by  Sciie  war 
thority  in  some  instances— and  like  seed-leaf  ie  sold  en 
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the  guarantees  of  the  inspectors,  who  arc  responsible 
for  reclamatiuns,  iu  ail  the  iiuirket-s  of"  the  world. 

In  ISSO  the  home  eon-siiuiittiun  of  leaf  tobaoeo  in 
Uie  United  States  amounted  tu  2lN), 330,2:^2  puuncU. 
'~  1881  ait  J  1882  the  oonsumptiun  Wiu>  cunsiderably 
 '     Iu  1880  there  were  lu  the  United  States— 


Manufjwtiirers  of  tohiKtu  iiiul  snuflfU~~.   917 

MiiniifiM.turi  r^  nl  rii;.ir-,  and  citntrcttMi  «  14,22ti 

iH-alt  rs  111  maiiiu.i.  turcd  tolnwco  H.~H..3(t5,*J15 

LHakr-i  iu  kal  t.iliacw  3,993 

I'cUdlere  of  iujiuuiji4  ture<i  tobacco   1,424 

Hie  United  States  internal  revenue  qystem  was  in* 
•vnnted  SepL  ao^  1862.    1^  June  SO,  1872,  the 


tobat^n)  industry  paid  to  the  Government  in  taxes 
$191,')72,ii42.  'lt«  cuulrihulions  since  have  bcru  as 
follows : 

Iu  IK7X...  $34,3.-W5,:»;}.09 

Kl    33,2t-',s75.ti2 

l^t7o>  >•••»««•••••••■•««««•»•*«•«»•*#•«•••••  3T(«J03,461.HS 

ltf77   41,106,546.92 

1878...  40,01»l,7.'>4.fi7 
1879....-.,...,w..........«...   40,135,002.65 

Xd80*a  •  ■•«••*         HaVVMM «•»•««  •««•••«««  33* ^^0, 1 40.0H 

l,881*«****a«*«*» •«••»*••«  4£S|rb&4|O01«3X 
  A7J»lfieSM 

TMd  (fkom  Sept.  80^  18B)4BMimVM7.04 

(a.  B.) 


tf  niMW  i»  Uf  1  ami  IMfL 


Cigar*  and 
'ManiiilMitima  at  dgan... 


#lii,(m.-),724.7fs 
99-^881.22 


all  dncriptioiis   689,163.03 

Tohaeeo,  manufartund   22/i33,3f?7.60 

Si.tin[«  for  tobacco,  mmff,  and  cigars  for  export. ....m..  fi.-C)-.'.  in 

'  l><-al<  rs  in  loaf  tohaccn,  not  over  25,000  pounda..».~.  -l.MT.  l  l 

'  Di  alt  ni  in  leaf  tobiu  co     7(!,!»!K;.Tf> 

'  R«;tail  dt'iilcrs  ill  Imf  tobacco  _  l,»it."i.M 

'  I>»alcre  in  nianufucturvd  tobacco  ,  1,976,071.55 

'Manufacturers  of  tobacco  _  9,169.55 

^P'^ddlCKV  of  tOfett009»«««»aM«*taM««*»M««o*aaa*ftM««aa*«a*««*«**M  !26»2^>H.l3 

Tolal....^..  $42.854,9eL31 

>8p«elaltaz. 


$lb,24.">,K-i2.37 
87!i,570.10 

77«,650.h7 
25,033,741. !t7 
(J.tKXi.Ot) 
6,2<)0,65 
76,305.81 
1,937.51 
2,094,536.21 
8,7(>2.48 
a.',g75  22 


taxed  lan. 

No. 

2,<i>-2,ti20,797 
567,395.963 

rounds. 
4,307,394 
142,664,637 


QnaatlttM 
taxed  18K, 

Ko. 

3,n40,<iT."i,.'«»5 
553,40]. :i;.'8 

Pouuda. 
4,b66,Ge8 
166,466,088 


$47,381,988.81 


4.  SraouL  CSmml 

SOBOHUK. 

{Sorrjhum  ;  Sbrj^Ao/  Sorgo;  Sorghum  tacchara- 
tum ;  Sorghum  »tar4 ;  Chinese  fuffor-canej  Inmhee. ) 

In  the  year  1851  ti^re  were  introduced  mto  Vnuioe, 
fian  China.  aooM  aeedaof  this  filaat,  which  were  prop- 
igated.  and  la  1854  mm  tS  iIm  taed  was  hnnght 
fironi  France  to  tlM  Uuted  States  and  diitiilnited  over 
the  country. 

In  IS.^"  there  were  imjmrttsl  into  the  United  States, 


vaiNtiea,  were  calied  tmpkeat.  These  imphees  were 
maml^  dtstoibated  in  the  States  of  Oeor^ria  and  South 
Carolina.  From  these,  anrl  pro>iably  later  iniinirtations 
of  seed,  have  been  prtxhiwd  verj'  many  varieties, 
wiiich  art!  ^row  n  ovt-r  a  wide  extent,  but  especially  in 
the  West,  South,  and  South-west  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  probable  that  at  Icaet  thirty  or  forty  varietiea  of 
this  phot,  differing  in  habit  more  or  less,  are  at  pres- 
ent trader  enhivation  in  this  country,  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  th.-it  they  have  lm  iu  rally  rtM  oivod  hn-al  and  trivial 
names — lis,  e.g.,  gtMjM_»-in.ck,  Jsprutigle-top,  hoiie^'-eanc, 
sumac,  etc.,  etc. — it  is  ouitc  impossible  at  the  present 
tine  to  deteniiine  whether  aqy  given  variety  is  from 
ibit  original  Chiiiet>e  or  AiKean  foone.  Indeed  the 
the  sune  variety  has  been  sent  to  the  writer  under  the 
iMBies  of  Chinese  and  Liberian. 

In  genenil.  the  habit  ainl  :ipi>e;»rancc  of  the  plant 
ver>'  nearly  roenible  tlnw*:  of  maize  or  Indian  com,  or 
more  nearly  broom  corn,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  variety  of 
•orxhum.  and  it  appears  to  flounsh  ujHtn  such  lamls  as 
•re  adapted  to  niatze ;  and  since  38  jicr  cent,  of  all  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  United  States,  including  even 
the  ^a.Hii-laiids,  is  at  present  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
maize,  it  will  be  seen  how  wide  a  enittvatumof  the  Sor- 
ghum is  possible  in  our  countr>'. 

The  latest  report  of  the  oensos  places  the  product 
of  the  sorghum-crop  at  an  annoal  aggrogate  of 
|8,(J(JO.OOO.    Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 

fc|^t  is  the  onlj'  one  of  wide  cultivation  which  has 
n  intn»duc«'d  into  the  United  State>i  since  our  colo- 
nial hi.stury,  and  which  hiis  attained  s;iffi<  icnt  import- 
•atv  to  be  especially'  enumerated  in  the  censua 


mora  or  len  dndnet,  tisve,  daring  the  past  fotir  years, 

been  made  the  stibjpft  of  n  vcr>'  oxhaiustive  examina- 
tion at  the  Dcfiartnicnt  ot  AL-^nculture  at  Wa.shington, 
D.  C. )  differ  widely  in  height,  weight  of  stalk,  develop- 
ment of  the  panicle  or  seed-head,  and  especially  in  the 
period  required  for  the  plant  to  attain  matunty,  this 
period  bomg  from  80  to  180  daos  Irom  the  time  of 
planting  the  seed. 

The  jm'seni  c  of  sugar  in  the  juices  of  these  plants 
has  long  Ix'cn  re<'ogni7.cd,  although,  so  far  lus  known, 

_     _   ,  sorghtim  ha.»-  Im  ch  grown  in  China  aii<l  South  Africa 

fiom  Natal,  Sooth  Aizi<»,  thirteen  varieties  of  sor- !  for  centuries  c\clu.-iivcly  for  its  seed  and  as  forage  fisr 
gkoMeed,  which,  in  distinction  from  the  (.'hinese  cattle.    In  China  M>rghuin  i.s  grown  over  a  wide  ana, 

practically  filling  the  place  of  maize  in  our  own  conn- 
try.  The  seed  of  sorghum,  in  its  proximate  constita- 
tion.  is  practically  identical  w^ith  that  of  maize,  and  ft 
product  per  acre  eijual  to  that  of  maize  is  obtained. 

During  the  pjist  twenty -five  years  more  or  less  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  production  of  sugar  from 
this  plant  in  the  United  Slates,  and  although  the  nro- 
luctton  of  S3mip  has  generally  been  found  abunoant 
and  pro6tahlc,  the  results,  so  far  as  the  production  of 
sugar  is  concerned,  have  proved  generally  unsatisfactory'. 
The  reason  fitr  this  continuous  failure  has  Inien  larL-ely, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fanners  have 
been  accustomed  to  work  up  their  crops  of  surahum 
at  a  priod  in  the  growth  fvf  the  phut  tOO  eaily  for  the 
full  nevelopment  of  its  sugar. 

The  variety  of  .sort'lium  known  as  "Early  Amber" 
h:us  attained  a  tiiidi  npiitation,  and  is  by  many  sup- 
jnHwcd  to  be  uf  peculiar  value  as  a  soun-e  of  .sugar. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  farmer  was 
ready  to  work  up  his  sorghum-crop  this  new  variety 
hapi)ened  to  be  ready  for  him— il  e.,  it  had  attained 
such  a  degree  of  uiafnrity  that  the  content  of  su^nur 
was  nearly  at  its  niaxinniin.  Of  those  varieties  which 
have  iK'eii  L'eiuT.iIly  _:ri)Wii  in  lliis  eouiitr\'.  esheciall\'  at 
the  West,  there  have  l>ccn  few  or  nnn.  wliii-li  onli- 
narily  would,  during  the  scajwn,  attain  (luir  full  con- 
tent of  sugar,  and  when  the  nyrup  made  from  such 
varieties  would  cr3'stalHze  it  was^  quite  exceptional. 

No  careful  and  continuons  examination  of  these  plants 
durne  tlH'ir  siux-essive  staircs  of  development  for  the 
imr]>ose  <if  d»'teriuinin-'  the  [K-riod  when  the  sut'ar  was 
at  its  maximum  was  made  until  the  recent  exhaustive 
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The  following  table  pives  the  averape  rcstilts  from  the 
examinatidn  of  thirty-five  rarietics  of  sorghum  during 
the8Ucc<?s.sivo  sta'.'i'.s  iifMc'velopuient,  obuiitiodduriiiL'  tlie 
year  1881  at  the  Department  of  AKriculture.  lietwtcn  ' 
the  soooeaiTc  Matrca  utter  the  sixtn  there  nu.>;  an  inter- 
val of  time  equal  to  tbe  average  number  of  Ua>-s  inter- 
Tening  between  the  eulier  stages,  but  these  stage.-' 
c<mld  not  be  imlioatcd  by  any  physical  iitx-uliarities  ni' 
either  seed  or  iilaiit.  It  will  be  obsened  that  the  table 
rejirescnlK  the  avera'tre  re.-itdt.s  of  omt  llMi  ai!:dyM  S.  and 
that  there  is  up  to  the  ninth  »tuge  a  constant  inereaiie 
iu  t  he  su{[ar  and  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  juices,  with 
a  slight  increaae  in  the  aolida  not  sogan,  aod  a  alight 
dimiiration  of  glucoae.  The  available  sugar  is  the  dif- 
ferenoe  In-tween  tbe  sum  of  the  solids  not  Hu^'atM  and 
the  plueow  and  the  >utruse  present  in  the  juiee.s:  and 
it  will  btr  -  I  II  that  r'l  availuMi'  sujrar  is  a  winh/s  (|uan- 
tity  up  to  the  tune  when  the  seed  is  in  the  dough  »tate, 
and  tttt  Urom  that  time  forward  il  steadily  and  rapidlv 
ineKases  votil  it  attains  its  UMahamn  at  the  mnth 
stage,  when  the  avenge  icadt  of  foTty*five  analyses  of 
the  thirty  five  varieties  shows  an  amount  of  available 
sut.'ar  e<|ual  to  1 1  77  per  cent,  of  tlie  jniees.  These 
resulth  iw  till'  dil]i  ri  Tit  varieties  of  !-<irijhuni  to  con- 
tain an  amount  ut  sugar  fully  e(|ual  tu  the  true  sugar- 
cane, and  veiy  many  experiments  have  shown  that  this 
sonr  is  as  leadily  attaiinahlo  hy  the  same  procsMSS  and 
with  the  same  apparatus  nsed  fhr  the  eztrsetion  of 
sugar  from  sugar-cane : 

Atfrage  Analj/tta  of  Ika  Juieet     Tkutiffm  Vwiutia  q/Sot' 
ghum,  made  at  n«  Ltpartmtut     JartaMmn,  Wukmgkm, 

D.  C,  ISHI. 


It  will  tie  aeen  fiom  the  preceding  rcsult«  that  after 
the  time  when,  aooording  to  previous  theories,  the  cane 
should  be  cut  and  worked  up — viz.,  when  the  seed  is 
in  the  dough  statt; — tlie  juices  of  these  plants  in<Teai-e 
in  their  et)ntent  of  sugar  over  122  per  cent.,  diminish 
in  glucose  over  5<)  per  oent,  atid  tncretuf  in  tnrir  matl- 
aUr  gitf/iir  ovrr  932  prr  ochL  Nor  can  this  increaae  be 
rej(arded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  concentration  of  the 
juices  by  the  drying  up  or  evaporation  of  the  water  of 
uie  plant,  since,  as  will  be  seen,  the  increase  of  the 
constituents  of  tbe  iuiees  is  by  no  means  jiro|>iirtiuned 
to  the  diminution  of  the  juice  obtained  ;  nor  is  there  a 
uniform  incn^ase  in  the  s«'veral  constituents  of  the 
juices,  the  solids  not  sugars  remaining,  as  will  be  seen, 
practically  constant,  with  a  great  memue  in  the  sucrose 
and  a  decrmse.  in  the  plucoflc. 

These  changeH  can  only  be  n'lrarded,  then,  as  chem- 
ical chamres  goiinr  on  svithin  the  plant  after  it.->  tiuu  tion 
of  developing  and  maturing  it»  seed  has  been  aeeoui- 
plishcd.  The  constant  rise  in  specific  gravity  of  the 
juices  affords  a  oonvenient  means  for  the  estimation 
of  the  sugar  present,  and  for  learning  the  period  when 
the  crop  may  ne  most  profitably  worked  for  f<upar 

The  cultivation  of  sorghimi  is  praefieally  the  Siinio  as 
that  of  hi. I. /I',  it  beiiiL'  jilaiited  in  drills  or  hills  accord- 
ing to  the  enstom  of  the  ixiuntn'  or  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  On  u'ood  land  the  drills  may  be  3  ftet  apart, 
and  the  stalks  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  tnehss  apart  in 
the  drill.  The  weight  of  stripped  stalks  whidl  may  be 
obtained  on  good  land  varies  from  12  to  30  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  varietjr  of  sorghum  grown.  The  height 
of  the  plant  also  varies  fipom  9  to  16  feet,  according  to 
variety. 

The  detuls  of  mamiftataiw  are  identical  with  that 
of  the  sagar«ana.  (p.  o.) 


SunAR  FROM  fVmNKTALKS. 

So  early  as  IGOO,  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  hifltoiy 
of  his  travels,  records  of  Indian  cum  that  the  slaike 
hath  a  sweet  juioe  in  it,  somewhat  like  a  sugar-cane, 
which  is  the  cause  that  when  they  gather  their  cane 
grecne  they  suck  the  stalkes."  In  a  letter  Irom  Abi- 
gail Adams  to  her  husband,  John  Adams,  Sept  24, 
1777,  she  siiys;  "An  instance  may  be  seen  in  tbe  prog- 
ress which  is  made  iu  grinding  iH)mstalks  and  t>oiling 
the  liquor  into  molasses.  Scarcelv  a  town  or  ^>arisli 
within  forty  miles  of  us  but  what  has  several  mills  at 
work.  No  leas  than  eighty  [barrels  of  molassesj  have 
been  made  in  the  small  town  of  Manchester.  Th?y 
have  a  mcthwl  of  n'fining  it,  so  that  it  looks  as  well  as 
,  the  bc,st  imported  molajvses. "  In  1717  a  patent  was 
granted  by  tne  colonial  government  of  Connecticut  for 
making  molasses  from  cornstalks,  the  condition  im- 
posed Being  that  it  ahould  be  made  as  cheap  and  as 
good  as  the  West  India  molasses.  ^ 

Although  tlio  [iresonco  of  cr>'stallizab]c  sugar  in  the 
juices  of  111  li/.e  h;is  long  In  en  known,  the  efforts  to- 
waril  il-  i  Ntrartion  ajijiear  to  have  U'eti  unsatisfactorj'. 
The  int»  n,»t  in  this  matter  has  re<vritly  revived,  and 
more  thorough  iBTCStigation  renders  it  probable  that 
the  stalks  or  maiae  may  he  ntiliaod  as  an  econoimical 
source  of  stigar. 

.In  the  years  1S80  and  ISSl  careful  analyses  were 
made  of  the  juices  of  many  varieties  of  common  fiild 
,  maize,  and  il  Wiis  found,  as  in  the  case  of  fon.'liuiu, 
that  the  sugar  content  increased  with  the  maturity  of 
the  plant,  and  the  maximum  was  not  attained  until 
the  min  had  matiued.  It  appears  therefore  eatab- 
lished  beyond  question  that  there  is  the  possilHKty  of 
securing  the  onlinary  crop  of  ripened  gniin.  and  also 
the  sugar  from  the  stalks,  xs  has  been  shown  to  be 
true  of  the  sorghums. 

In  two  suoocssive  years  there  was  obtained  at  the 
Depaitmsnl  of  Agriealtmre  at  \Va.shington,  D.  C,  a 
Uucie  crap  of  ripened  eom,  which  in  Iti^  amounted  to 
69  trash«s  shdled  com  to  the  acre,  and  from  the  stalks 
upon  which  this  grew  good  sugar  was  obtained  at  the 
rate  of  over  '.tJt)  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  results 
of  tli.  sc  juices  from  cornstalks,  the  8i)ecifie  frravity  of 
which  exceeded  1  tiftd,  are  given  in  tho  following  tabb 
(the  aaaljBes  wm  msde  at  wsahmgUm) : 

Amngi  XmhUi  tf  Aa  ,iaa%MS  tf  Mdm  Jukh. 

1880.  IfiSl. 

Per  cent,  of  Jvioe  obtained.'^  53-  43     54  oo 


"        BUcroM  In  juice  II  30  11 

•*         glucose      "                   1 01  2-27 

"         iolida        "                   \  V2  2  39 

Polarization  of  juioe   10  86 

Per  cant,  of  available  sugar.           617  7-08 


The  above  results  are  the  average  from  nine  varieties 
of  nuuxe.  There  were  also  seven  anah'scs  of  the  juices 
of  maize-stalks  after  the  ears  had  been  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  canning.  These  stalks  were  of  that  variety 
of  maize  known  as  sweet  or  sugar  com,  and  the  average 
of  availaMe  suirar  was  *'\".\^  ]kt  eent.  of  the  juice. 

The  methods  used  in  the  extnietion  of  the  juice  and 
in  its  manufacture  into  ^vtuik  and  the  separatjon  of 
sugar,  are  in  aU  respects  iaentical  with  those  emj)loyed 
in  the  production  of  ssnrup  and  sogar  fiRMB  sugar-cane 
and  .sorghum.  (P<  C) 

See  under  their  several  headings:  COTTOK,  CrOP 
Reports,  Flax,  Foraoe  Crops,  FRinrs,  Heup, 
Hops,  IIobticultu&k,  Inoioo,  Jtnx,  Kick,  Suoab, 

ScqAE^BBT,  YIXI0OU1IB& 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Tm  SiaHAL  SiRViCB  ni  Rkladoh  to  Aamxaaif 

nnoL 

The  meteonkgiad  division  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  waa  ertaUiahed  in  1870      a  joint 
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lenhtiMi  of  Coof^eea,  which  provided  for  die  fnTing 

of  wamtniis  to  stations  on  tlie  lakes  and  the  Mtuxwrd 
of  the  approach  and  force  of  storms.  By  act  approved 
June  lU,  1*^72,  the  Signal  Ser\'ice  was  charged -with 
the  doty  of  providing  such  stations,  wgoak,  and  re- 
pats  18  mif  Bt  be  fotind  neceMaiy  tur  extending  the 
Penefit?  of  its  researvli  to  tlx-  aLTicultiinil  tujually  with 
the  coiuiiicrfial  coinuiunitv.  The  t'.\t'<  ution  of  this  h»w 
wxs  at  first  attended  witfi  difficulties:  the  means  for 
reaching  ihc  interior  proved  precarious,  as  the  methods 
of  oomuunication  were  new  to  the  tdflgiapb  eompanic.^, 
wlueh  doubted  their  capacity  to  cany  on  the  work  re- 
qdied  of  them.  All  obBtaclos  were,  however,  ovcr- 
OOBBe,  and  from  June  l(t,  IsTl',  much  of  the  encriry 
of  the  SiL'md  Service  wa.s  dirwte<l  to  »cr\'ing  the  in- 
tcrcyts  ut"  the  ajn"icultiiri.st. 

On  the  '2<jth  August,  1872,  the  publication  of  the 
\y<fkitf  Chront'df  ms  cominenoed.  Its  object  was  to 
give  a  ;rerii  nd  sinninar}'  of  the  meteorohjgical  eondi- 
tion.s  of  the  country  for  comparison  with  asfricnltural 
and  other  stati.stics,  and  generally  (o  funiish  inforuia- 
tion  to  thow  who  wished  to  pmlit  hy  the  lalnirs  of  the 
bureau,  working  with  its  enlarged  facilities  secured  bv 
the  act  of  June  10,  1872.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  Weeklif  Chronicle  was  issued  the 
}'trmtr's  Bulh'fni.  intended  expicBsly  to  MTve  iJie  in* 
tens«t!i  of  i^qiculturists. 

Subsequently,  the  WWi-ly  Chronicle  wa«  di.scontin- 
oed,  and  was  eneoeeded  fay  the  lioathh  Weather  He- 
map,  which  w  sHU  the  stan^od  pnblicatNin  of  the 
btmau.  OriL'tnully.  tlt-s  w.m  intcii;|c<l  to  present  a 
genend  %  iew  of  iiu  tcorolo>:icul  facts,  particularly  those 
bhowinir  the  progrt-;^  of  storms  during  the  month  ;  but 
io  1874  the  scope  of  the  Signal  Service  and  it«i  Jifviao 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  transfer  to  that  service  of 
over  500  volunteer  obeerrers  who  had  hitherto  been 
reporting  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  of  over 
but  army  post-surgeons  who  had  lxx;n  reporting  to  the 
bargeon-general.  The  amount  of  data  thereby  aocu- 
molated,  particularly  that  which  ia  of  interest  to  an 
inteUigeat  agnoolfeuiiit,  ig  mat  and  oonoiady  snmina- 
rited.  This  pnUiciUion  n  filled  to  a  great  extent  with 
a  mass  of  minute  details  on  such  subjects  as  the 
flowering  and  rii>eiiiiig  of  plantjs  and  irrains,  with  facts 
attending  the  appeaniuce  u{'  t'rost.s,  rains,  flood.s,  torna- 
does, etc,  within  the  field  of  observation,  which  in 
1874^  doe  to  causes  mentioned,  covered  quite  thickly 
tiiat  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and,  though  with  fewer  stations,  the  tern- 
tor)-  west  of  that  range.  All  atmospheric  plienomeua, 
whether  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  instruments  or  the 
•enses  of  the  observer,  are  faithfully*  collated  and  sent 
out  fimn  the  office  to  tkooe  whose  interest  each  infoi^ 
nation  woold  aenre :  promtnent  among  tliose  who  have 
tlnvu  on  this  storehotise  of  meteorological  knowledge 
have  i>t^en  agriculturists  and  agrieultur.il  institutions. 
Nor  is  the  Rrvt'etc  intended  for  the  learned  and  s<'ien- 
tific  alone.  The  results  of  investigations  and  observa- 
tiooi  an  q>read  out  in  graphic  weather-charts  within 
the  easy  comprehension  of  the  un-sricntific  jMirtion  of 
the  community.  This  periodical  is,  in  fact,  so  well 
adapted  to  those  intercftod  in  meteorologj',  both  in 
suiyect-maiter  and  style,  that  it  has  served  as  a  model 
vhiek  eevefnl  nations  of  oonrtinentel  Europe  bsve 
flomed  tor  mnailar  pnblicationi. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  agriculturists  in  a  particular 
manner  th<-  bureau  has,  since  1S72,  publi.shed  the 
Fannir  g  BiiHeiin  before  mentioned,  the  name  indi- 
cating precisely  the  object  for  which  it  is  issued.  It 
contains  the  indications  of  the  weather  for  the  district 
in  which  the  station  printing  it  is  located.  These  in- 
d  '-nti mi,  telegraphed  from  the  Washington  iD  C. ) 
office  .It  1  A.  M.,  foretell  the  weather  for  the  next 
BUix-eeding  twenty-four  or  forty  eitrht  lujurs,  reaching 
the  rural  population,  for  whose  benetit  they  are  tole- 
ffiplied,  non  twelve  to  ftily  boon  befiwe  tbe  tiine 
WW  cover  exjHree. 

Aooompanyinig  tbe  indicatioas  for  the  particular  dis- 


liiot  ii  e  bulletin  giving  all  fiuste  of  inportanee  con- 
nected with  the  conditions  of  tlie  atnirwphcrc  of  the 
whole  country'  considered  as  one  m:i.ss,  viewed  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  all  the  parts  thereof  The  gcti- 
eral  laws  accompanying  weather-changes  in  the  United 
States  are  set  forth  in  clear  yet  simple  hinguagc ;  the 
diriH'tiotis  of  winds  that  observations  have  character- 
ized a.s  wet  and  dry  for  that  geoLTaphieal  district  arc  also 
given.  In  u  word,  there  is  eonipres'i<_'d  into  the  F<trni- 
er'g  Bulletin  u  great  deal  of  meteorological  information 
that  is  of  interest  and  use  to  eveiy  thinkinig  agrienl- 
torist  before  whom  it  is  placed. 

The  reports  to  make  up  the  information  thus 
given  out  to  the  farmer  come  from  Sy(hiey,  in  Cape 
Bret<»n  Island;  Roseburg,  in  Southeni  Oreiron ;  San 
Diego.  Cahfoniia;  and  Havana,  Cuba,  as  well  us  from 
150  intermediate  stations.  This  urea  is  3(K)0  miles 
long  and  2000  miles  wide.  By  the  telegraphic  system 
of  the  bureau,  observations,  first  pla<-ed  in  cipher  to 
c<inden.s«;  them  into  the  smallest  numlK;r  ot  wonls, 
beiriii.  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  they  are 
taken,  to  converge,  by  various  paths,  upon  the  cen- 
i  tnd  office  in  Washington.  When  the  wires  work  well, 
an  hour  sees  the  last  report  in.  and  this  time  may  be 
Shortened  or  lengthened,  depending  on  the  tcleirranhic 
service.  Tbej'  are  tr.itislatcd  as  fast  a.s  receive*!  at 
the  central  office.  The  miuss  of  data,  svstematically 
arranged,  is  placed  before  an  a,»isistant  to  the  chief  sig- 
nal oflioer,  wboee  duty  it  is  to  deduoe  therefrom  fore- 
casts of  the  weather.  This  dntv  is  completed  at  about 
Vl'Ah  A,  M.  Then  commen<fS  tli<'  disseiniiiafion  of  tbe 
indications  and  sjKvial  bulletins  to  the  principal  cities 
and  the  rural  print iiig-.station.H,  where,  iMjtween  ?>  and 
4  A.  H.,  the  Farmer'g  Bul/etina  are  found  printed,  ad- 
dre^ed,  and  at  the  post-office  ready  for  distribution. 

As  a  means  for  distributing  the  meteorological  data 
of  the  bureau  to  those  thinking  agriculturists  who  de- 
sire it.  and  who  cannot  i)r<ifit  by  the  Fumipr'n  JhtlJitin 
U-eau.M*^  of  t  he  isolation  of  the  farm  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  publications  before  mentioned  end  meiiy  others  are 
placed  within  tu^  reach  of  all  for  a  mm  in  tuSx  in- 
stance equal  to  the  cost-price  to  the  Goveimneut  of  tbe 
material  used  in  printing  them. 

The  task  of  wat<  hing,  n'cordtng,  and  gi\'ing  timely 
waniinirs  by  wire  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  rivers  was  early 
in  its  history  undertaken  by  the  Signal  Sen  icc.  Sta- 
tions were  estaUidied,  with  ^uges  to  mark  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  waters,  on  the  Savannah,  Tennesssee,  ( >liio, 
Mi8si8.«^ippi,  Mis.souri,  Columbia,  Willamette,  Saera- 
iiH  ii(n,  ;iiid  ntlii  r  rivcrs,  the  valleys  of  whith  embrace 
interest."*,  agricultural  or  otherwise,  influenced  by  tbe 
rise  or  fall  of  their  waters. 

An  elaborate  scheme  of  river-flood  warnings  is  now 
being  matured  b;^  the  chief  signal  officer.  It  will  em- 
brace, when  perfected,  all  ri\  t  rs  of  priniarj*  and  ."icc- 
ondury  im(K>rtance  to  the  agrienllura.1  and  manufactur- 
ing communities  contiguous  thereto.  The  plan  is  very 
simple,  and  consists  in  having  observers  selected  vX 
points  on  the  streams,  each  observer  with  a  rain-gauge 
and  a  river-gautre,  and  who.>«'  busiru  ss  it  is  to  m-ord 
durluL'  stated  i)eri(Kl8  of  each  year  the  amount  of 
jiret  :]i;(ation,  either  rain  or  snow,  together  with  the 
mututiuiis  of  the  waters  in  the  river-channel.  When 
the  amount  of  precipitation  or  the  rise  of  the  river 
gives  cause  to  apprehend  that  a  flood  will  ensue,  the 
observers  telegrapti  tbe  results  of  their  observations  to 
fhi^w'  l«;low,  givmg  stub  ailtliti(mal  information  in  a 
brief  despatch  as  may  be  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances. Those  receiving  this  mfoimitioB  bulletin  it, 
publish  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  br  wmy  available 
means  give  it  publicity.  The  wntk  of  the  obBMtei% 
and  the  niles  for  telegraphing,  are  carried  out  under 
the  onicrs  of  the  signal  bureau.  All  expenses  for  tbe 
hire  of  of)»cr\cr8,  the  manufactiure  of  rain-gauges,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  river-gauges,  are 
bone  by  the  bureau,  extent  in  those  instances  where 
communities  directly  benefited  voluntarilv  sustain  the 
expenses  of  the  scbeme  at  their  particular  locality. 
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Oreat  benefits  ue  Anticipated  from  this  scheme  of 
river-flood  wsrnininw   Imponibilities  are  not  expected 

from  it ;  fitr  instum-e,  no  sysffrii  itf"  \v:irniii.L'K  tun  jire- 
vciit  LTi';il  lossi-s  when  rivers  nvi  rflow  ;  Imt  if  tb(»Ht* 
wli'i  niuMiltlc  iiiticlc!!  wliitli  will  W-  injured  by 

water  can  kouw  that  a  flood  is  coming,  they  can  per- 
hftpa  ramove  them  to  a  place  of  aa&ty,  thus  nving  in 
pnopotgr  reacued  large  amu  of  uoDey. 

For  aome  years  attempts  wtere  made  to  furnish  the 
people  of  Tex  waminL's  nf  the  iii>nr<):i(h  of  ''north- 
ers, '  which,  if  tlii'ir  ctVccts  Ix'  nut  antKiimtotl,  swet'p 
with  such  uisastnius  results  over  that  iin<l  tht-  cijuntry 
adjacent  thereto  on  the  north.  During  the  summer 
of  l^i^l  a  cordon  of  reiwrtinf-stations  was  completed 
on  the  north  and  weet  aidea  w  a  partkm  of  the  terri- 
tory visited  by  these  storma,  and  a  mrtematic  plan  for 
pivinp  notice  of  the'r  npimjach  wa«  iK'pun  for  the  \>en- 
cfit  of  Southern  Nt'lira>ka,  Kunsjis,  the  Imlian  Torri- 
tor^^  and  Tcxsls.  This  plan  consijits  in  senilini:  nutiti- 
cations  of  the  approach  of  "northers"  to  certain 
telegraph-centres  on  the  raibxi«ds  traveraog  those  dis- 
tricts. From  these  telenaphiowDentrea  the  railroada 
Older  the  notifications  to  oe  distributed  to  the  atetioDS 
en  their  respective  lines. 

Notifications  similar  to  those  sent  to  tlic  niilroad- 
oentrcs  are  also  furnished  the  offieer  in  cliarut'  of  the 
militaiy  telegraph  line,  San  Antotiiu,  Texas,  and  sent 
Isy  hha  to  all  stations  under  his  control.  As  these 
warnings  can  generaUy  arrive  at  least  twelve  hours  be- 
fore tlie  onset  of  the  stonu,  afrriculturists,  ranchmen, 
and  otiiri>  wlio  are  .'^j  ."^itnated  as  to  receive  nolii-e  of 
their  appruat  h  are  enaltitHl  in  greater  or  le>«s  degree  to 
provide  against  their  effects. 

The  best  proof,  probably,  of  the  utility  of  this  system 
of  "norther  "  warnings  that  the  service  could  desire  it 
has  had  in  abundance.  Ever>'  railroad-station  in  that 
wction  desires  the  iufortuation  thereby  conveye<l.  and 
with  all  flasst's  the  .-i-'heiue  is  vet^'  popular.  It  is  the 
inleution  of  the  eiiicl'  signal  officer,  as  his  liu-ilities  are 
increased,  to  still  further  amplifV  and  i»erfect  the  sys- 
tem. To  render  it  more  generallv  useful  it  has  been 
proposed  to  hoist  storm-flags  on  tne  trains  and  at  the 
stations,  so  those  ailiai  i-nt  to  the  road  or  near  the  sta- 
tion can,  eiiiially  with  the  railroad-people,  Ik'  U'liefited 
by  the  informal 'nii  liiat  a  "norther"  i.n  aiiimiacbinL'. 

In  1877  the  bureau  was  invited  to  oo-operate  with 
the  United  States  entomological  iximmission  in  eullect- 
inf(  and  annuDarixing  all  obtainable  data  relating  to  the 
origin,  habits,  flight,  and  devastations  of  the  graaa- 
hoi>jK'rs  or  bwusts  in  some  Wcsti-m  sections.  All 
statiun.s  (if  tlic  Si^mal  Service  wtwt  of  the  '.t.id  me- 
ri'iiaii  iiri'l  r;i>t  ■/{'  the  UiK'ky  .Mountains  were  directed 
t'roiu  March  until  Noveiubtir  to  repurt  "the  date  of 
appearance  of  the  loetuts,  the  due  tiuo  from  which 
toev  came,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
wa  the  Btate  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  observa- 
tion, ctp.,"  and  senenilly  all  infonnatimi  which,  when 
syfteniatically  arraniie<l  and  studie<l.  will  aid  the  enl4>- 
moloLri.st  to  foretell  with  more  or  leas  certainty  the 
midue  and  |>eriodical  return  of  noxious  insects,  and 
particulariy  the  Western  lo<ni.st.s.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
regular  duties  of  oliscrvers  of  the  service  in  the  terri- 
tory afflicted  by  this  scourge  to  make  rep<»rt  of  all  facts 
connwteil  with  the-^e  iasects  of  which  they  may  bet-oinc 
coL'iiizant.  Much  of  the  «lata  uiven  t<i  the  ]>Ml>li('  in 
the  re|K)rt  of  the  entomiiluL'ieal  commission  was  fur- 
nished by  obwrvers  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  an  im- 
portant oontribiition  to  the  subject  of  the  batching  of 
locusts'  effgs,  based  on  the  temperature  obs^Tvations 
of  that  service,  has  l>cen  made  by  one  of  the  a-ssistants 
to  the  <'hicf  si^rnal  otfitvr. 

In  IHTy  a  8j*Hteni  of  frn.st-wamin^s  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sugar  industries  of  ljoui.siana  was  commenced. 
It  consists  in  transmitting  from  the  Washin^on  (D.  C.) 
office  to  the  sergeant  at  New  Orleans  notifications  of 
such  cold  waves  as  will  probably  extend  over  the  suirar- 
cane  section  carrying  with  them  reductions  of  tcmpcr- 
atore  aoffieient  to  oauae  killing  fieata.  The  aetgeant 


apreada  Uie  information,  at  the  ezDenae  of  the  bmnnn. 
through  the  press  and  hy  telegraph  to  thoae  intmetea 
in  this  brani^  of  agriculture. 

Of  80  much  importance  were  these  waniiut'S  con- 
sidered that  on  Nov.  'J,  1S8I,  tiov.  McEnery  of  J>ju- 
isiana  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chief  signal  ofiiwr  re- 
questing that  they  Ik>  n-newed  again  that  fall,  becauije 
of  their  great  value  to  the  agrktutoiiat;  vhich  leanest 
was  complied  with :  in  fact,  these  fraet-warainfn  have 
become  a  pertnatient  feature  of  the  PiL'iial  Service. 

A  service  Miuilar  in  all  n-sptvts  to  this,  but  fur  the 
bcncfit  of  tlic  orange-crowers  of  Florida,  wa.s  initiate-J 
in  the  full  of  1881.    Notifications  were  setit  to  the  ser- 

S:eant  at  Jacksonville,  who,  when  directed  to  do  so,  in- 
brmed  the,  telegrq>h-o|NnitQr  at  SanfpnL  CVom  each 
of  these  pointa  aa  oentrea  the  Inlbnnation  is  distributed, 
at  the  expense  of  the  bureau,  to  all  tlin^e  tnt4'rested  i-i 
orange-growing  who  can  Ik-  reai  hed  by  ncM.spajHr  or 
the  telegraph.  The  warnings  are  sent  whenever  a 
temperature  of  40''  Fahr.  or  less  is  threatened  at  any 
time  from  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  1,  and  as  a  rule  arrive  fimn 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  in  advance  of  the  cold  wave. 

During  the  year  1881  a  system  of  reports  of  consider- 
able magnitude  was  in.stitutcil  for  the  Ix  iu  fit  of  cotton 
inten!Sts  in  the  South.  Ninety-five  station.s  furnished 
readings  of  maximum  and  minnnum  thermouieters  and 
of  raiu-gaugee.  The  stations  of  obecr\'ation  were  di»* 
tributed  pretty  evenly  over  the  cotton-bclt.  at  least  as 
much  so  as  was  practicable.  The  railroad  and  tele- 
graph aifi'nt*!,  with  the  con.scnt  of  their  eiuployers, 
acted  !iH  r»liS(Tvers.  Tlic  ciitton-lH'lt  Wiis  divided  into 
thirteen  di.striets.  cai  h  with  its  centre  for  the  c<jllecfing 
of  reports;  tlie.'^'  centres  were  located  at  cities  whei^ 
there  areSigiial  Service  observers;  this  precaution  being 
necessary  because  of  the  du^  of  oonaolidating  and  dia- 
scminatinL'  the  n'jxtrts  devolving  on  these  ot'iitres.  Tlie 
thirteen  di-(ricts  were  formed  into  three  divisions,  each 
with  its  centre,  to  still  lurther  facilitate  oi>erations. 
Observations  were  taken  at  6  P.  M.,  liHal  time,  put 
into  cipher,  and  transmitted  to  the  ctmtre  of  the  oin- 
trict  in  wluch  the  atation  waa  located.  ,Uere  a  UMan 
of  the  maximum,  a  mean  of  the  minunum  temper* 
atiires,  and  a  mean  of  the  rainfall  for  the  district  is 
uiiuic  up  and  sent  to  the  main  <  eiitres  of  the  rc*|»ective 
divisions.  The  main  centres.  Atlanta,  New  Orleant*, 
and  Memphis,  inteivhanged  reports,  and  then  distrib- 
uted them  to  the  centres  of  diatricts.  Hy  this  inter- 
change of  lenorts  all  the  {MKMniaent  cttiea  of  the  South 
were  supplied  with  information  dai^  as  to  the  temper- 
atures and  rainfall  in  the  cotton-Dclt.  l*ublis!ietl  in 
newspajiers.  bulletined  at  cotton  exchanees  and  other 
prominent  jilaces  where  busine.-vs-nien  assemble,  these 
data  came  •{uiekly  under  the  eye  of  thinking  interested 
men  of  the  community  at  these  centres  or  within  the 
aoope  of  their  daily  newspaper  oiroulation. 

On  April  1,  JSSiJ,  this  service  was  renewed,  to  be 
conlinued  until  Oet.  'il  of  the  ni!m'  m  ar.  The  num- 
ber of  stations  was  increiuHi'd  to  14.j ;  the  re}H>n.s.  taken 
at  5  P.  M.,  hx-al  time,  an?  sent  at  11  P.  M.,  regular  cir- 
cuit hour  of  the  Signal  Service,  over  the  telegraphic 
circuits,  and  thus  reach  a  larger  number  of  <'ities  than 
before,  including  Wa.-^hington,  Ijouisville,  New  Yoik. 
and  others.  The  railrciad  and  telegraph  acotits  who 
take  the  oliscn'ations  reeei\e  twenty-fi\e  i  eiits  ti-r  each 
one  ]inip<'rly  taken  and  pnjmptly  forwanlcd.  The  ex- 
p.  n:-es  ul"  telc^-Taphing  from  the  centres  are  borne  bf 
the  bureau.  At  WMhiogton  the  data  derived  fieot 
this  scheme  are  carefUly  tabulated,  and  wiH  hi  a  few 
years  fitrnish  valuable  iiifonnatinn  coneerninir  the  tcm- 
peniinie  and  rainfall  in  tl)c  various  di.stricls  uf  the  cot- 
ton Indt,  each  lli^tiIh  ;  tV"in  the  n  >t.  and  which  will  lie 
of  nioru  value  to  tlie  agriculturist  than  to  any  other 
men)l)er  of  the  community,  Ibr  it  will  enable  nim  to 
see  where  eeitein  erofia  can,  and  where  thear  eannot, 
be ^rown  to  advantage. 

There  is  now  (.Inly,  lfS2)  )}c)nc  carried  on  the  pre- 
limiQai>'  work  looking  to  tlic  establishment  of  a  system 
for  warning  tobaooo^growera  of  the  approach  or  cold 
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wvna  such  as  will  endanger  tint  ImportMit  crop.  Tb« 
pkn  in  brief  is  this :  On  Uie  appearance  of  danger  of 
tlw  nature  tndicated  the  oentrai  office  at  Wa^shmfrton 

notific-s  s/inie  tfiitnil  filt  t'raph-.statitin  on  each  one  of 
the  railroa<i»  tniversing  the  country  threatened.  Fn»ui 
thtnce  thf  notifications  are  sent  to  every  tclcpraph- 
station  at  which  there  \b  an  instrument  and  openitor 
within  the  limits  «»f  the  tobaeoi>>growing  section.  The 
priiictple  of  diet  ri  bution  is  the  same  as  in  t  he  "  nort  her  " 
sdiemeL  Th«  work  involved  to  meet  the  needs  of  to- 
bacco-srrowers  is  imnu  n>f.  Tlie  total  number  of  tele- 
praph-statiutis  Ui  which  warninira  will  be  sent  is  up- 
wari  of  12<X>.  They  cover  territory  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  WisooDsin,  Kcntud^t  Tennewee,  Vir- 
ginia, Mar>  land,  Psniisylvania,  Missouri,  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  Tlie  tobacco- 
ftrowintr  sections  of  each  of  thci<«>  States  liavc  In'cn 
can  fijlly  nmrki  il  out  fn.ni  ilata  cnlhvted  ly  tlir  ccn^u.s 
bureau;  cvcrj-  county  in  wliich  tlie  crop  exceeds  to  any 
extent  the  home  con.sumi>tion  is  embraced  in  the  frost- 
wamioff  scheme.  More  than  this  the  aervioeeould  not 
do:  to  nave  embraoed  every  county  in  whidl  tobteoo  is 
grown  would  have  far  surpawed  the  resouoM  at  the 
command  of  the  chief  si^mal  officer. 

With  a  view  to  rondennir  tlic  SiL'nal  Sen  ii  <  in  irc 
ralnable  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  countrj-,  regard- 
less of  sectional  limts,  the  ohief  agnal  officer  has  pro- 
posed to  the  gofmwn  of  the  Mreral  States  the  orsan- 
■ation  of  Stste  ^Matherserrioes,  to  be  orjiranixed  bv 
aathoritj'  of  tbcir  Icirislaturcs  and  to  co  operate  with 
tfie  Sitrnal  Service  in  tlic  chIIo' tion  of  meteorological 
data.  From  thi.s  system  of  n  puriH  tin-  Imn-au  will  Ixi 
enahletl  to  determine  more  fully  the  min«te  local  pecu- 
liarities of  climate  for  each  section,  and  the  Acricul- 
Uuai  Bepattoient  will  be  able  to  nutniak  the  farmer 
vith  infimnadon  bearing  upon  the  culture  of  cropij 
particnlarly  adapted  to  each  section. 

In  the  omanizatiou  of  the  State  weallur-serviccs  it 
is  projK.M  ii  to  have  at  least  one  ohw-nx-r  in  each 
county,  who  wUI  re|>ort,  by  mail,  at  the  close  of  each 
monto  to  the  chief  of  the  State  wcaiLcr  servii* :  from 
these  data  a  monthly  levisw  of  the  weather  will  be  pre- 
pared by  the  diief  of  the  Sute  weather-scrvioe.  Cop- 
ies of  the  review  will  be  furnished  to  each  county  pajier 
tor  pulilieation  and  to  each  ob.ser\er.  'ITie  results  ob- 
tained from  liie  local  weather  sen'ices  will  be  furnished 
to  the  chief  si^rntd  offi«-er  of  the  army  in  time  to  be 
muk  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  the  Monthly  Weather 
Bmiae  of  the  Signal  Service,  and  they  will  also  be  ao- 
Mnfaletothe  Commissioner  of  Agricuituro.  (w.  &  B.) 

CH.\PTER  VII. 

AORICULTURAL  ExPKUr>rKNT  St,\tions. 

For  th  e  oriirin  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
wc  should  tro  Imck  at  least  as  far  as  the  year  1843.  when 
Mr.  J.  U.  Lawea  of  Rnsriand,  recentliypiresented  bv  t  he 
queen  with  a  baronetc>'  for  his  serriecs  to  aim'ciijturc,  I 
•■ociateil  with  himself  the  chcnii.st.  Dr.  J.  H.  r.inH  rt. 
wrthc  systematic  pursuit  r)f  airricultund  invcstipation 
in  the  field  anil  the  lahor.ifnry  nn  his  i -^tutc  at  Uotham- 
sted.  The  work  has  been  carrie<i  on  there  with  unflac- 
eing  teal  up  to  the  present  time,  supported  eDtn«iy1& 
Mr,  Uwes,  and  ite  permanent  oonUnoanoe  ia  ensured 
by  his  endowment  of  £100,000,  toiretfier  with  a  suffi- 
CMOt  area  of  bwd.  In  IS.")]  the  first  German  station 
^ibnnded  in  Moeckcm,  Saxony,  with  Kmil  Wolti  at 
^nrad.  a  man  now  no  less  tanioiis  than  Mr.  lijxwcs  or 
i>r.  (iilbert  as  an  agricultural  investigator.  Fmrn  a 
special  volume  o\'  Die  Laiulwirthteha/UtcJim  V,rsm  /is- 
^ihonrtt,  issued  in  1877  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  oele- 
watiun  of  the  twenty-fifth  amrenMuy  of  this  station, 
^  learn  that  134  8tation.s  hml  In-cu  o|>ene<l  up  to  that 
taw,  of  which  12  had  ceased  to  exist.  According  to 
Saleiiiint.s  received  from  about  half  this  nuuilKr.  their  i 
•vcraiie  in<-onje  was  about  lO.OtX)  marks  (t2o00)_perl 
annum,  wit  h  a  range  fiou  1800  to  43,800  matka.  llbia 
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income  waa  demed  mosdy  fttwn  the  state  and  frf)m  re- 
ceipts for  profe&rional  work,  such  as  the  analw^ls  uf 
fertilizers,  soiL<.  waters,  etc.  A  portion  was  contributed 
in  Hoiue  ease's  by  j>rivate  individuals. 

The  management  of  the  afiaira  of  these  atationa  is 
vested  genenUy  in  boaidi  of  eontrol  appointed  (or  the 
purpose,  somettmea  in  a  committee  of  an  agricultural 
society,  or  in  certahl  officers  of  the  state  or  of  nn  agri- 
cultural  scho(d  with  which  the  station  ma\  be  aK'^^M  iatcd. 
The  work  of  the  station  is  conducted]  by  or  under  the 
iniinediatc  direction  of  men  who  have  had  scientific 
training,  usually  as  chemists.  This  work  ooveis  the 
whole  field  of  agtionlture,  including  certain  associated 
technical  prooeaaw,  aoch  as  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
^Odoeta,  sugar,  wine,  or  beer.  Each  station,  however, 
concentrates  it.s  efforts  in  one  or  more  directions.  Of 
the  whole  numlKT  in  .active  operation  in  1877,  while  M 
included  the  inspection  of  conmicrcial  fertilizers  within 
the  scope  of  their  work.  4.3  the  inspection  of  seeds,  and 
38  of  concentrated  fodders,  onlv  24  included  experi- 
mentation with  various  metliods  of  culture  and  of 
manuring,  only  9  forestry,  11  dairying,  II  the  diseases 
ot  plants,  16  the  investigation  ot  soils,  5  silk-culture, 
13  the  pm  Inction  of  wine,  1  olive-culture,  and  so  on. 
Of  the  s]M .  vnlimic  of  the  organ  of  the  experiment 
stations  alM.vc  rclem^d  to,  150  pages  are  occupied  with 
a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  napers  on  agricultural  investi- 
gations, over  2000  in  number,  that  had  originated  there 
pnor  to  1877.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  active 
operation  probably  not  len  than  100  of  thaw  aUtaona 
m  hurope. 

To  Coiineeticnl  helontrs  the  honor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  agricultural  experiment  station  in  thia 
«)untry,  by  the  legislative  appropriation  in  1875  of 

•""i^j  l**^""  'or  tw)  years,  to  which  $1000  waa 

afjded  by  Orange  Judd,  together  with,  by  the  tnisteea 
of  W  eslcyan  Universilv  al  .Middlctown.  the  n.^e  of  labor- 
atories and  other  fiieiliiies  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
The  iiisoeefiiiii  of  cfiminerriiil  fertilizers,  alter  the  man- 
ncr  of  the  "  fertiliser  control' '  of  the  <!cnnaastationai 
was  the  first  important  work  of  t\m  station;  and  38 
finna  aigned  an  agrmnent  binding  themselves  to  guar 
antee  certain  specified  minimum  percentatres  of  tlic 
important  plant-nutrients  contained  in  the  fertilizers 
offered  for  .sale  by  them,  subjirt  to  verification  bv  the 
station,  and  to  ju  nnit  irisjK»ciion  of  their  commodities 
at  all  times  by  the  ofhci-ni  of  the  sUition.  The  necessity 
of  such  inspection  had  been  brouirht  to  the  attention 
of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  especially  by  Prof  S.  \V. 
Johnson  through  his  analyses  and  lectures  Iwginning 
almost  twenty  ycnrs  earlier,  whcrcly  he  exposed  the 
perpetration  of  some  glarintr  frauds  in  the  trade.  The 
Connecticut  experiment  station  may  ju.stlv  be  consid- 
ercd  as  the  outcnme  of  Prof.  Johnson's  efforts  in  thia 
direction.  The  first  rep<irt  of  the  station  Was  published 
•  "eowwl  one,  of  170  pages,  was  also  i8suc>d 
from  NtddJetown  after  the  station  was  transferred  to 
New  Haven,  completinir  (lie  aecount  of  the  \v«,rk  iI.-dc 
there.  Tliese  reports  embraec  a  large  variety  ot  im- 
portant subjwts:  besides  the  results  of  the  fertilizer 
ins|)ecfion.  there  are  numerous  nimlyses  of  articles  of 
fodder  and  food  ;  results  are  given  of  the  examination 
of  several  kinda  of  garden-aceds,  after  the  manner  of 
the  German  seed-eontrol  stations;  and,  finally,  of  tlie 
first  year's  trial  of  a  larec  nundn'r  of  field  experiments 
carried  out  by  sevenil  farmers  on  a  co-operative  plan 
nn  Irr  tlie  laon  -  t  the  director  of  the  station:  these 
exj)erinicnt.s  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  ls77  the  ConnccUcut  station  was  perma- 
nently established  by  legiaUtiTe  action,  and  an  annual 
anpropriation  of  tSWK)  was  pronded  for  its  supjiort,  to 
wnieh  has  been  added  a  sum  mneiiiL'  from  i^K'.i)  to  $72.5 
per  iuinum  tioiu  other  soun-es.  The  uianagcmeut  of . 
Its  affairs  wius  put  in  the  hand.s  of  a  board  of  control  of 
eight  mcmlxirs,  the  direct<ir  of  the  station  being  e» 
<i[)i<-io  a  member.  The  station  was  located  in  the 
bhoffiekl  Scientific  SclnHtl  at  New  Haven,  and  went 
into  opemtion  July  1,  1877.   Its  working  force  has 
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oonsu'tt'il  of  tlic  irrci  lKr  aiul  two  otlicr  cbcmtst.-^,  with 
oocasioual  additional  hrlji  in  iho  lalioratun'.  Ifiuing 
limited  aocummodatioa^,  lUtlc  could  be  undi  rtakcn  be- 
food  lootine  aoatrtiol  work,  and  it  iHMsewiMl  no  fiuiil- 
ittM  fbr  j^MB-house  or  field  experimentation.  The 
Di(>st  tiroiulnent  feature  of  its  work  up  to  the  present 
tiuiL'  liH.s  been  the  analv^i.s  ot  onimu'n  isd  fertilir-enj  sold 
in  the  S\.iU:.  ot"  which  t').')i»  suiniilr.-i  wen-  fxaininod  :  be- 
sides, I'll  samuloBuf  tieeding-fitutlii  wire  auaiyzed  and 
1U5  sampleii  of  teeds  vere  tested.  The  results  of  this 
work  have  been  made  pabltc  as  fast  as  obtained  in 
Bpedalballetiiis,  and  are  btougbt  together  in  the  an- 
nual rppDrtis.  Thf.sp  report/j,  of  which  (lure  arc  now 
(Sept.,  \HS-^j  live,  contain,  however,  mmli  valuable 
matter  besides,  such  as  essays  n  l  itiiii.'  to  tlu'  jilivsical 
properties  of  soiU,  feedinji-ratioiui,  ami  iuctho<ls  of 
analysis  of  fertilizers  and  feeding-stuffs;  a  valuable 
table  of  all  tbe  ana\yae»  thua  fiir  made  at  the  atation 
or  ebewhere  of  North  Atneiican  fodder  and  feeding- 
sttiff?  is  given;  a  "nmnuul  of  cadlt' rmline"  by  one 
of  the  cnemi-'its  of  the  statiuii  lor  fivi'  yiars  Mliould 
justly  be  credited  to  the  station  as  a  pan  ot  its  t^imtri- 
Dntion  to  airrrt  nllural  nroprcss.  The  station  now  has 
Quarter^  ol'  itt*  uwn  in  tne  city,  with  a  woricing  force  of 
Uiree  chemists  beeides  the  direcuir ;  its  anntial  inoome 
from  the  State  treasury  is  ^000,  and  thjB  valne  of  ite 
property  is  about  ?2.'>JHI0;  it.s  im-an- of  invesfiiration, 
in  putiaossiou  ur  ver>'  noon  Uj  be  acquired,  are  six  acres 
of  ground,  ample  laboratory  aooommodationa,  %  |^m»- 
house,  and  other  buildings. 

Tlie  North  Carolina  experiment  station  wa-s  cf^fab 
lishod,  next  in  chronological  order,  in  1877,^  by  the 
8late  department  of  agriculture,  under  authority  from 
the  lcL':>latiin',  ami  Incatod  at  (liain.-!  H'tl.  Tt  is  suit- 
ported  by  apjiritjiriatiijus  mudu  by  tlu8  dtrparttueiit  out 
of  it«  iiK^oine  iVom  the  li«'onso  tax  paid  Dv  manufac- 
torers  of  fertilizers  who  acll  in  the  State ;  the  average 
•Booal  amoont  appropriated  to  the  station  in  the  mt, 
three  years  of  its  ezistenise  waa  $47><1.  The  manage- 
ment of  its  affiun  is  vested  in  the  department  of  agri- 
culture; its  working  force  has  coiisIhIc<1  uj)  to  the 
present  time  of  the  director  and  three  or  four  assistaut 
chemistA  Besides  its  proper  agricultural  work,  it  is 
reqaiied  also  to  analyze  minerals,  ores,  and  mineral 
waten  for  the  State  geologist  and  drinking-waters  and 
articles  of  food  for  the  State  board  of  health.  Besides 
numerous  bulletins,  three  annual  reports  have  been 
puliiishe  l.  coiiiiirisinir  over  MO  paces,  and  giving  the 
results  of  over  ItWKJ  examinations  of  fertilizers,  fceding- 
stnfib,  marls,  waters,  sec^Li,  etc. ;  much  useful  informa- 
tion is  also  given  on  various  agricultural  topics  in  ati- 
swer  to  or  sugecstcd  by  (^ucstiona  fimm  (aimers  <>t'  tlic 
State.  In  issl  the  station  was  moved  to  a  wcll-fiur- 
niahe<i  lal)onttor>'  in  the  building  of  the  department 
of  agriculturi'  at  R ah  i^'h.  Its  aimual  eKpenses  now 
amount  to  al>out  $5tit.)0. 

The  New  .Jersey  experiment  statinn  was  established 
to  March,  1880,  by  act  of  the  legislatuns  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  t5i)00.  Its  alTairs  are  managed  hy  a 
board  of  control  of  seventeen  members,  of  whom  nur-  is 
the  director  of  the  station ;  it  is  located  at  New  Druti'-- 
wick  in  connection  with  tlio  aCTicultural  collope;  it.s 
pnWientinn!?  cnri>l>t  oi"  (Vniuent  bulletins  giviiig  an 
a<-eount  of  the  work  as  it  proirres.'«es,  and  auniui  re- 
twrte,  of  which  two  have  been  thus  fiv  pnbliflhed 
(Sept.,  1882).  The  analyme  of  oonmercial  Tettilixeni 
constitutes  a  prominent  part  of  tin-  w<)rk,  but  Ix'sif^rs 
there  arv  analywcs  of  It^Juiy  .-mils,  of  the  milk  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle,  etc.  In  tin-  j;t(  <in<i  n  iMirt  tlic 
first  analyses  of  ensilage  made  in  thiii  cuun(r>*  are  given, 
and  also  the  results  of  feeding  ex^K-rimenl.s  with  milch 
oows  and  ensilage ;  field  trials  with  sorghum  for  tlie 
production  of  sugar  and  with  fertiliien  on  Indian  com 
are  al^o  rejiortcd.  Like  the  Connecticut  station,  this 
one  liAn  been  at  liberty  to  direct  oil  its  efforts  in  the 
line  of  agrit  ultmal  iinjuiry,  ami  tiic  I'oj-M-i-ioii  i>l  lai;ih-  \ 
ties  for  field  and  feeding  experiments  has  given  it  an  j 
admilage  over  other  of  the  othw  atatioos  named.  | 


The  Cornell  T'^nivcr^ity  Ktatidii  w:ls  estalllslied  in 
Februaiy,  1879,  with  a  board  of  conirol  consisting  of 
tlie  faculty  of  agricoknie  of  the  university  and  the 
praudentA  of  the  promiiieBt  agncuhuial  sodetiea  of 
the  State.  For  the  first  year  only  a  nnaH  son  ofmoner 
was  at  its  dispowil  f</r  printinL'  its  report,  and  j-u  unifh 
of  the  university  at'jtn^jiriation  for  tlsc  tarni  a.--  could 
bo  di\ertcd  in  thi.s  fhreciioii ;  chemieal  and  uiht  r  Wdrk 
was  voluntarily  liiniished  by  members  of  the  univcr- 
si^i  one  xepoirt  has  been  published,  containing  a  series 
of  papeis  em  Tsrions  sulyec^  embraeipg  inTCstigatioiis 
on  the  products  of  the  dauy,  fidd  experiments  with 
crops  and  modes  of  culture  and  manuring,  diseases  of 
animals,  insect  enemies,  etc.  Since  188(KS1  tlicrtation 
has  received  ^luou  a  year  from  the  univcn-iiy,  tx>iiitis 
which  it  has  the  use  of  ample  field  and  garden  grouuda 
and  ehemical,  botanical,  entomological,  and  anatomical 
lab<»atariesi)  and  &rm<bttildingB  smi  liTe-stock.  The 
board  of  control  eonsiats  at  present  essentially  of  the 
agricultural  faculty  of  the  lunveniity  only. 

Tlie  legislature  of  New  York  iia.^sed  an  act  in  June, 
1881),  fur  tlie  e.-^taMishnient  of  a  State  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  appropriated  $2<',tMKi  a  year  for  two  years  fc>r 
its  6uj)port.  A  further  uj  prupriation  was  made  in 
1882  for  the  puRhase  of  a  tarm  and  buildings  in  Ge> 
neva  fbr  the  location  of  the  station.  The  manajrement 
of  its  affairs  is  vested  in  a  luanl  of  control  <  f  nirie 
uiembeni  appointed  by  the  toveninr,  the  governor 
being  also  an  additional  memK  r  r.r  '>//"c»'o.  The  tli- 
rector  of  the  station  is  aided  by  an  a^istant  director,  a 
chemist,  and  a  )i<<rt  i' uiturist ;  the  means  of  investiga- 
Uoo  at  tliis  time  (Sept.,  1882)  consi.st  of  the  fium  of 
125  acres  and  a  weU-nimished  chemical  laboratcoT, 
bat  the  e*iuipment  is  not  yi  t  cmnjileied.  Tlie  ]iresent 
value  of  the  property  of  tlie  .itatiou  is  abuut 

The  legislature  of  .Ma,«,sa<  hn.'ictt8  passed  an  act  at  its 
last  season  approprifttittg  $.S(>0()  flir  the  rqni)  nu-nt  and 
first  year's  woric  of  a  State  extierinienl  ttaticu,  and 
$5000  per  annum  thereafter.  Tlie  statioo  is  to  be  lo- 
cated at  the  agricultural  colleur  at  Amherst,  bnt  tta 
affairs  are  to  be  managed  by  a  Inmnl  of  control  in'!. - 
pendent  of  the  college ;  its  organization  Ls  not  \  et 
completed. 

The  Ohio  experiment  station  was  organized  in  April. 
1882,  with  an  appropriation  of  I^IOOO  from  the  legis- 
lature ;  it.s  Inmra  of  control  consists  of  five  members, 
of  whom  the  director  is  one.  It  is  located  at  the  State 
Univer**  t>'  at  ('i.]unibu.>i.  and  has  tlio  n.'^'  of  the  laUir- 
atorics,  Jarui,  and  other  property  of  the  univcridty ;  no 
publications  have  ,vet  l>cen  issued. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
setting  ajmrt  of  a  t>ortion  of  Houghton  Farm  in  Moun- 
tainville,  N.  Y.,  by  its  owner,  L.  Valentine,  for  the 
piirpose-s  of  agricultural  experimentation;  a  director 
of  the  e\(icnnicrit.s  was  appointed  in  1879.  At  tlic 
present  writing  the  Wi>rking  force  of  the  station  con- 
sisis  of  a  manager,  a  botanist  and  chemist,  and  three 
assistants  in  various  departraents;  the^aonual  expcnnes, 
about  |flOOf>,  are  met  by  Mr.  Valentine.  Tlie  meana 
of  investigation  comprise  experimental  grounds  to  the 
extent  of  IW  acres  it  ncedca,  a  botanical  and  chemical 
hdMirsitury,  pliiss-hini.se  and  sj^ccial  tcedini.'  sta!l.'«,  and 
live-stock.  One  rejiort  has  In'en  iK-niied.  giving  the 
results  <^  experiments  on  the  growth  of  Indian  com 
under  varying  different  conditions,  i>:»rtieularly  as  to 
manuring. 

The  invcsli^-atlons  er.ndncted  at  the  Bus.sey  Insti- 
tute, a  i)irl  lit  llarvanl  University,  should  .iLw  be 
uicritioticd  :  tlic  ei^lit  liulietin.s  i>.su(^d  tr'Un  1^74  to 
l.'s78,  coiupriiiiiiig  in  all  over  7t»u  {wges,  luriu  quite  as 
valuable  a  contribution  to  the  original  invcstigat!<^o 
of  ni'ricultund  questions  as  has  yet  been  made  in  this 
couniry  by  any  experiment  station.  It  js  a  misfoitune 
to  a^n'  nhure  that  the  work  has  been  disconthraed  for 

Want  of  fuinls. 

Ii  was  only  nafurvl  that  the  airricultural  colleges  ce- 
tablishcd  with  the  aid  of  the  Congreesional  grant  of 
publio  laaday  Bade  in  1868,  should  endevmr  to  win 
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tlje  intonwt  and  gooiiwill  of  the  a^Tu-nltural  commu- 
oity  by  eiii;aj;ini;,  m  far  their  imaii^  and  facilities 
wotiiii  pormitj  in  atmcultunil  cx^>crinientatioii.  In 
aome  esisea  quite  considerable  sums  have  been  devoted 
to  this  object  by  the  c«)llegGfl,  and  in  other  instances 
liliend  ajiprDpriatiuns  have  been  added  by  the  State. 
Tim-  t-ii|iiH>n<- !,  ami  with  th<-  i'nv  um'  of  ample 
gTifuriiis  inmi  t!n"  ciillt'i:e  faniis  for  BeM  experiments^ 
exiKrinientul  onhariLs,  and  forestrj'  plantations,  of 
fiina-bulklings  and  live-stock,  of  ^la^  jmipa^rating- 
^OQSM,  and  of  chemical  and  other  laboratoricf>,  the 
pwfteBors  of  agriculture  and  of  chemistiy  especially, 
and  sometiiuos  of  botany  and  horticTilmro  also,  have 
Wn  cnalilod  to  make  iiniiiy  aii'l  \alii.ililr  riititributi«in8 
to  ai'rii'ultur.vl  .si  it  iiee.  The  ri>ult.-  of  this  work  have 
usually  U'en  nia>le  juililie  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
State  boards  of  auriciilfure  of  the  respective  States, 
lot  sometimes  in  »p<H-ial  n  p^irts  of  the  colleges. 

At  the  California  Agricultural^  College  exitcrimcntal 
work  has  been  carried  on  for  six  years,  at  a  cost  of 
al-iiit  $_'''.iMj  jxT  annum  ;  of  tliii^,  in  is  dven  by  the 
legislatunj,  and  the  nnt  is  appropriated  L»y  the  IJni- 
vereitv  of  California,  of  which  the  eolieec  is  a  part. 
The  Iowa  Ai;ricultural  College  rcc-eiveslhnnuidly  $:;()(K) 
for  agricultural  experimentation,  of  which  half  comes 
from  tile  State  trnaj»ur>'  and  half  from  the  lunds  of 
the  &)UeL'e :  the  State  appnipriation  beean  in  l^^'2, 
but  exp< Tiiiiotital  wiirk  has  lieen  earriid  on  there  for 
sixteen  year><.  An  experimental  enamery  and  sor- 
ghum-works constitute  a  part  of  its  facilities  for  cx- 
imrimcnt.  Experiments  in  aeTleuIinre  have  l>cen  car- 
ried on  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  f(ir  twelve 
Tears,  with  funds  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  col- 
lege. At  the  Maine  Acricultnral  College  experiments 
in  st<Jck-t"e<  <liiiLr  and  erop-eulture  have  l)een  •■arrii  'l  on 
for  thirteen  years;  only  $10i)  por  annum  is  appropriated 
din-ctly  from  the  college  funds  t'nr  this  r»nr^M>s4.',  hut 
much  more  than  this  is  stated  to  be  ft<  tually  expended 
be  experiments. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Agriculttiral  College  the  in- 
spection of  fertilirers  ha.s  been  carried  on  for  ten  years, 
biesidcs  otlii'r  l  iKor  it.try  and  fit  11  work,  hut  no  special 

Spropriations  of  collesre  funds  have  l)«>en  made  for 
6  purpose.  Twenty  tiv(;  papers  on  original  Work 
have  been  published  up  to  this  time  (ScpL,  be- 
sides the  reports  on  the  fertiliser  inspection.  At  the 
Michiiran  .VLTicultural  College  experimental  work  has 
been  earried  on  for  fifteen  years,  and  all  nromincnt 
br,.:i  li.  of  agriculture  havu  Li  i  ii  covered  hv  it.  In 
the  two  years  not  le«s  than  $;;(mki  is  stated  to  have 
heen  cxpende<l  in  this  direction  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
college.    In  New  Hampshire  imi>ortant  feeding  cx- 

Eeriments  especially  have  been  carric<l  on  for  six  yeiirs 
y  the  supcrmtentlent  of  the  college  farm,  with  aKii-Ht- 
an<v  from  the  colleee  funds  to  the  extent  of  altout 
ft.W  per  anntun.  In  I'ciin^ylvania  fieM  exp«'riment- 
atlon  and  s<ime  lahoratorv'  work  have  Uh'u  airried  on 
for  about  fifteen  years  in  (•■•nm  i  tion  with  the  agricul- 
tural ooUege.  There  are  three  experimental  farmi^j- 
one  at  the  eollege,  an<l  one  in  the  eastern  and  one  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State — for  all  of  which  an  an- 
nual appropnatitm  of  $2000  has  been  made.  In  Ten- 
ni  NVL'  uL-^rii-nltiind  exfHriniont,*  lia^c  lui  n  cuiidiu  ted 
for  three  years  pa.**!  at  a  cost  to  the  I  nivcn^ity  <d'  Ten- 
nessee of  about  $1(XM»  |MT  annum,  and  they  have  Wen 
■0  favorably  received  as  to  induce  the  tnistoes  of  the 
anivenuty  to  establish  an  experiment  t<taiion  there. 
At  the  South  Carolina  College  agricultural  experi* 
mentation  with  liberal  means  has  recently  been  eom- 
nieneed  by  the  same  professor  who  introdnoed  it  with 
such  success  at  the  Tennessee  ctillegc. 

At  the  State  agricultural  colleges  of  Colorado,  Illi- 
nois. -Mis.«ouri,  Mississippi,  an<l  Wisconsin  especially, 
the  professors  of  agriculture  and  other  deptftinenls 
also  devote  a  share  of  their  time  and  such  meam  and 
Cicilitics  as  they  can  command  to  the  investigation  of 
arr^'iikunil  qui  .-('ims  that  spoeially  iritcrest  the  H'veral 
nxtiuQs  ot  couotr}-  where  they  are  located,  and  by  their 


contributions  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  en- 
rich the  annual  Mpoitt  of  the  State  boeids  of  agri- 
culture. 

Summing  up  our  histoiy  of  the  subject,  it  is  shown 
tliat  the  scientific  invcatication  of  questions  jiertaining 
to  the  agriculture  of  tnis  oountiy-  is  Hvstematically 

Erosecuted  in  not  less  than  twenty  of  the  ,^tates  of  the 
fnion ;  tliat  in  tlicise  Stated  there  arc  nine  n-giUarly 
organized  experiment  stations ;  and  that  an  aggregate 
sum  of  not  less  than  §()f>,0<)<J  per  annum  is  cxpeiuled 
in  fifteen  of  thche  Stales,  from  which  responses  have 
been  received  to  the  writer's  innuirj',  for  this  experi- 
mental work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  tlie  total  sum  ex- 
pended, includinif  all  tlir  Siati  s  in  whirl)  it  is  known 
that  agricuhurat  experimentation  is  conducted  at  ex- 
periment stations  or  agricultural  colleges,  is  not  less 
than  $70,000  a  year,  to  he  sot  against  about  $I27.0UO 
ex|KMided  at  fifty-one  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
Kuropc  in  18Tt>.  All  this  expenditure  and  eflbrt  in 
behalf  of  agricultural  jtrogrcss  may  fairly  be  credited 
to  the  ConL're.'<sional  act  td"  IS02  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agrieultural  and  niechanind  education  in  the 
several  States;  for  where  the  agricultural  colleire  itf-elf 
is  not  spending  this  monev  or  making  this  eli'urt,  it  is 
in  nearly  all  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  parent,  and  often 
Ix'sidis  the  main  supmrt,  of  the  experiment  station 
that  is  doing  the  worL  (O.  C.  O.) 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Birds  in  Rei^tion  to  AaRictn.Ttmt 

Tlic  agriculfurHl  relations  of  birds  are  chiefly  depend- 
ent on  tliosc  of  insects,  since  it  is  by  the  destruction  of 
insects  that  birds  render  their  principal  service  to  hus- 
bandrj".  When  one  considers  the  chamcfer  and  extent 
of  thcs(.>  s<Tvircs.  hnwi-Mr.  scvonil  ci'iiiiilirMtiiiti-  ari:-c. 
Since  hinls  destroy  Uith  hcnelii'ial  and  iIljurio^l^  insects, 
iis  well  as  th(»se  of  neutral  interest,  a  comjilctc  under- 
standing of  their  function  is  impossible  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  kinds  of  each  eaten  and  of  the  ratios  of 
o^h  important  kind,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  values  of  these  injurious  and  beneficial  insects 
themselves;  and  aftir  a  balance  has  l«in  struck  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  hinis  as  destroyers  of  ins4^'Cts, 
account  must  further  l>e  taken  of  the  fact  that  many 
species  are  to  some  extent  dircctlv  imuiious  to^the  hus- 
bandman by  an  appropriation  of  the  frnitaof  his  labon. 
A  careful  stuiiy  ol  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
injuries  miU5t  therefore  be  made,  and  they  must  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  facts  derived  from 
the  entomological  relation,  before  we  can  form  any  exact 
idea  of  the  effwt  of  any  species  of  bini,  or  <d'  birds  in 

fencnd,  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  farm  atid  ganlen. 
)ifiicult  as  the  subject  thus  l»ecouies,  it  is  still  further 
con)plicat4'<l  by  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  birds  and  the 
genend  character  of  their  f(»od  may  var>-  materially 
!  ncconling  in  >ui  louinllnir  conditions,  so  that  biiils  which 
j  aro,  or  seem,  iK  iicticial  or  injurious  under  ordinarv*  cir- 
jcumstanccs  may  prove  quite  the  reverse  under  other 
and  extraordinary  circumstances;  and  this  variation 
may  be  sufficient  to  change  completely  one's  opinion 
of  their  final  relations  to  agricukure  and  hortictiltoxe. 

To  learn  by  any  form  of  ohservntion  and  a  generaliM- 
tion  of  its  restdts  tlie  economical  value  (d'  any  species, 
taking  into  ai-couut  all  st'asons  of  the  year,  the  entire 
life  of  the  individual,  all  the  parts  of  its  range,  and  the 
various  irregular  changes  in  its  environmcut — such  as 
the  superabundance  or  unusual  scarcity  in  any  season  of 
important  elements  of  its  ftKxi — is  certainly  a  very  dif- 
ficult undertaking  and  has  perhaps  never  been  thor- 
on-lily  aitomplished  for  any  bird.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, stiinething  less  than  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Buljject  is  often  decisive  of  the  main  question  at  issue  ; 
and,  still  more  fortunately,  an  intclliiient  di^i-us^ion  of 
one  function  which  bnda  nndonbtedly  perfonn  in  the 
general  economy  of  organic  nature  will  lead  «Jearly  by 
deduction  to  aome  important  oondnsions  the  inductive 
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evidence  of  which  it  would  be  almost  impossiblo  to  ob- 
tain. Such  a  peneral  dist^ussion  of  the  subject  may 
properly  precede  a  description  of  the  food  of  the  most 
important  species  as  detenuined  by  %  flCndy  of  tbe  «oii- 
Icnts  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  especially  injurions 
insects  are  those  whose  numln  i>  flm  tuato  widely  fnjm 
season  to  season  and  from  yeur  tu  year,  while  those  of 
IclaUvely  constant  nundtcrs  do  comparatively  little 
hflsm.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
one  of  A*  nc(  f»«in-  wnditions  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  any  plant  tliat  it  fihuuld  have  become  adjusted 
to  all  steady  and  established  dniins  upon  its  vitality. 
Whatever  the  losses  fmm  plant  nr  insect  enemies  to  which 
it  is  subject,  it  must  have  a<-qiiired  the  ability  to  I'urnish 
a  surplus  of  Rub«tnn(-e  to  meet  these  losses,  or  perish  ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  perish  is  sufficient  evi- 
denoe  Uiat  this  ability  has  been  acquired.  Hie  mi- 
fonn  and  continuous  depredations  of  iiusccts  are  not 
injurious  to  vegetation  in  the  primitive  onler  of  nature, 
boraupo  they  take  effect  only  on  tlm-i'  .-m  i  l  us  .stmcturee 
or  cncreies  of  the  plant  which  will  be  nnxliu  ed  at  anv 
rate,  wlu  ther  al*tni(ted  <ir  not.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  depredations  may  become  to  some 
extent  iqjnriooa  to  afnrieulture,  «nce  the  word  Kurjtlvs 
has  a  narrower  meaning  in  the  vocabularv  of  husbandry 
than  that  in  which  it  is  u.scd  above.  Tlie  original  sys- 
tem of  nature  is  8l^ill^(nl  merely  to  the  preservation  <  (" 
the  species,  and  all  beyond  what  is  ne<  emny  to  the  pri>- 
dnction  of  a  new  individual  to  take  the  place  df  each 
whidt  perishes  is  surplusage,  intended  as  a  pro])itiation 
to  enemies  or  a  reward  to  friends.  But  in  the  artiBcial 
QTStem  of  agriculture  not  hing  is  surplus  which  is  nt^ccs- 
aaiy  to  the  preservation  of  the  species  or  which  is  capa- 
ble of  ministiTiii^'  to  the  wauls  of  man  ;  and  insc  'ts 
which  are  entirely  hannlcsa  under  the  former  regime 
may  thus  bceomo  it\jurious  under  the  latter. 

Nevertheless,  the  injuries  to  vegetation  doe  to  the 
fdatively  stable  species  of  in9eotB--tbQwwhoee  average 
numbers  are  tolerably  abundant — can  never  approach 
those  of  the  widely  oscillating  ones — thoee  whose  num- 
bers vary  greatly  from  iinc  year  tO  another.  If  the 
depredations  of  the  latter  go  to  the  extent  of  diminish- 
ing temporarily  the  area  occupied  by  the  spei-ies  of 
plants  attacked  by  them,  the  sjwce  so  abandoned  will 
ttsaally,  in  a  state  of  nature,  be  invaded  by  ."^me  com- 
petit<ir  fur  foothold,  and  recovered  again  slowly  and 
with  ditheulty  or  not  at  all,  so  that  the  .averau'c  surface 
held  by  the  plant  wilt  be  decrea.sed.  Sm  li  cxce.s«ive 
and  unusual  irgurici  are  still  more  obii  >\inris  to  agri- 
onltore  than  to  uncultivated  vegetation,  ^iix  e  thcgr  may 
oompletelv  devastate  the  limited  area  of  a  farm  or  gar- 
den, and  bring  min  on  the  infividtial  proprietor,  with- 
out rctl'iciTi'^^  materially  the  avenge  area  of  the  ipeoies 

of  plaril.s  atl'iK'tcd. 

iNow,  a  si>ecies  is  .stable  when  if.s  mto  of  iii'Tcasc  and 
the  losses  to  which  it  is  subject  arc  unifonn  and  con- 
■tant  and  balance  each  other,  or  when  they  vaiy 
together  if  Jihey  vaiy  at  all;  and  it  oeoillates  when  this 
baianea  of  momae  and  expenditure  is  in  any  way  dis- 
turljed.  Since  the  multiplicafinn  of  organi.sm.s  is  pov- 
cnicdbythc  Uiw.s  uf  geometrical  proLTCssion.  it  requires 
but  a  slight  increa.se  of  the  rcprodiicti\'c  rale,  nr  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  checks  upon  multijilication, 
to  convert  a  harmless  insect  into  a  pcst  Anything, 
therefore,  vhich  tends  to  change  a  spedes  of  rdatively 
unifbnn  numbers  into  a  widely  flnctoating  one  is  pecu- 
liarly dan  ircmiLs  anil  harmful;  while  tho.se  checks  upon 
mulliplicatiuu  wliich  maintain  a  .steady  pres.>'ure  iipoti 
the  stable  species,  and  those  which  tend  to  restrain 
rising  oscillations  or  to  reduce  to  onlcr  tho.se  already 
fully  dcvt  loped,  are  of  the  highest  value  :  and  aa  the 
number  of  insects  capable  of  gr^  harm  if  sufficiently 
abundant,  but  kept  within  the  limits  of  hannlcssness 
by  checks  upon  tiieir  incrca.se,  is  many  times  as  creat 
as  that  of  the  species  wiiicli  (KN-jusionally  cscaiie  these 
limits,  the  maintenance  of  exi^tin  /  elh  ,  ks  is  very  much 
more  important  than  the  establishtucnt  of  new  onc& 


Now,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  insectiv- 
orous birds  in  general  bclontr  in  one  or  both  of  ibese 
highly  valuable  classes.  Under  ordinarv-  eir  umstaooes 
ara  nmfenn  eonditions  their  food  varies  but  little  fimn 
year  to  year,  and  each  species  is  found  to  have  its  more 
or  less  peculiar  regimen,  thus  exercising  a  steady  and  oon- 
tinuous  pressure  upon  the  kinds  of  in.«<'<  t,s  which  it  pre- 
fers;  but  when  any  insect  becomes  superabundant,  it 
is  the  general  rule  that  a  number  of  kinds  of  birds  de- 
part from  their  more  customary  habits  so  far  as  to  eat 
unoBoal  (fuantitics  of  this  too  numerous  species.  Thev 
thus  unquestionably  serve  to  maintain  that  steady  bal- 
ance between  plant-  and  insect-life  which  confines  the 
injuries  to  vegetation  within  narrow  limits,  and  to 
rc8t{»rc  that  balance  if  in  any  way  disturbed.  There 
is  thus  established  a  presumption  m  favor  of  the  use- 
fulness of  evcr>'  insect-eating  species,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  those  who  would  controvert  this  pre- 
sumption with  rceard  to  any  bird  whatever.  To  justi^ 
the  destruction  of  a  species  in  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture or  hurt t(  uk arc,  it  must  be  shown  that  \\.»  rt:mijv.il 
cannot  produce  injurious  disturbances  of  the  natural 
balance  of  life,  or  that  the  resulting  disturbances  will 
be  more  than  compensated  by  some  unqneetionaUe 
advantage. 

The  fact  that  birds  eat  prcdaccous  insects,  as  well  as 
phytophagous  ones,  docs  not  invalidate  this  argument, 
since  the  pre.suuiptiim  created  is  in  flxvur  of  the  estab- 
lished onler  of  nature,  whatever  that  may  Ik*.  Who- 
ever would  recommend  the  elimination  of  a  liird  as  a 
destroyer  of  beneficial  insects  has  first  the  difficult  task 
to  perform  of  tracing  the  disturbances  which  would 
thus  arise  and  demoDstiating  the  final  value  of  the 
consequences. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  the  same  reai-oning  ap- 
plies to  llie  iiili  iKlucfiun  of  a  Species  as  to  the  d'xtnic- 
tion  of  one.    Here  also  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
those  who  would  interfere  with  the  established  order 
of  life,  and  it  must  be  shown  not  on)y  that  certain  ben- 
efits will  acxnie  from  the  projwsed  innovation,  but  that 
no  uncompensated  disturbances  will  follow.    The  con- 
'  elusions  thus  reached  narr(jw  the  field  of  actual  iuvesti- 
*  gation  and  bring  it  within  much  more  manageable 
I  limita  The  principal  qwaUoos  to  be  solved  an  now 
seen  to  be  these; 

I    1.  What  Inrds  do  any  direct  injury  to  the  ftnn  and 

garden  ? 

2.  Can  the  elimination  of  these  be  accomplished 
without  iiiittatinu;  serious  disordeiS of  tho  genoal QS* 
tem  of  the  life  of  the  region  ? 

3.  Can  the  natural  order  be  artificially  impraved^liy 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  some  apedea, 
or  by  substituting  certain  kinds  fi»r  others? 

Considered  in  this  way,  probably  no  one  would  claim 
that  a  case  has  yet  been  made  out  a^aiu.st  any  native 
bird,  or  is  likely  ^onu  to  be;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  has  the  propriety  of  introducing  uny  exotic 
spmcs  yet  heen  shown. 

The  apaoa  available  will  on|y  permit  a  brief  aooonnt 
of  the  food  of  the  more  important  spedes,  and  too  little 
systematic  and  thormiLdi  W(irk  has  ycf  been  done  on 
maiiyoftlie.se  to  authorize  detii:ito  nini  liiial  conelu.«iioiis. 

Tlic  thrush  and  bluebird  families  (  TurdUla-  and  .S'<»j> 
icoltdae)  include  nearly  all  the  commonest  garden-birds, 
and  are  then; fore  the  most  important  to  norticulture. 
The  robin  (Tardtt*  migraUxmUf  L.),  the  catbird  {AK' 
mt«  Cnnfinmmn,  L.),  and  the  brown  thrash  {Harpo' 
rfn/iirlnix  rii/ii.^.  I.  )  arc  the  principal  thni.«hes.  The 
family  is  fniL'ivi irons  and  iu.'-eetivorous,  preferring  fruit 
to  iiisci'ts  in  midsummer,  but  depoiidilKg  whoUy  Oil  tho 
latter  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Ulie  robin  feeds  almost  entirely  upon  insects  from 
Febniar>'  to  May  indasive,  but  theneeftmnrd  these 
make  only  about  one-third  of  its  food,  the  remainrng 
two-thirds  consisting  of  fruits,  tame  and  wild.  It  cats 
earthwomis  and  insects  of  all  orders,  but  jirefers  cater- 
pillars and  other  l  irv:e.  In  the  fruit  season  it  destroys 
considerable  quantities  of  raspberries,  UackbeirieSi 
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Fm.  L— HMd  of  Sobtn  (Bstoial  alM),  ft«n  Oo«B. 


gimpes,  and  esnedall^v  cheniea  Abooi  10  per  eent 

of  Its  usTinl  f  Mxi  consi<>t.s  of  predaosoas  insects. 

The  t«K>cl  of  tlic  raii.ir"!  oiflTcre  especially  from  tlmt 
of  the  ri>liin  l>y  the  l:irj;«'r  nths  of  ants,  crane-flies,  and 
berrie.".  and  the  smaller  of  larva^,  graiies,  and  cherries. 
This  bird  eats  also  more  spiders  and  niyiiapoda  thu 
iJieralMii.  Both  an  fond  of  eurly  appks. 


7IS.2. — Head  of  Brown  Thrash  (natural  size),  from  Couoa. 


The  hrown  thnish  finds  aliont  onc  hnlf  its  food  in 
etriy  spring  in  'Ik-  f'r;ii:nM'nt»  of  com  and  otlicr  praiius 
and  seeds  nicke<l  iVnni  tlic  droppings  of  animals,  the 
remainder  ocins  inseets  in  irreat  variety.  Its  taste  for 
cn-fniit8  in  summer  is  a  little  le.ss  decided  than 
of  the  robin  and  catbird,  and  Uic  ratios  of  injects 
aie  larger  at  that  aeason.  It  eats  fewer  caterpillars 
than  the  robin,  bat  defltRigfa  maaf  June  beetka  (Xac/t- 

The  bluebird  ( Siali'a  ti'alig,  L. )  is  much  more  strictly 
imeetiTorous  than  the  thnuhcs,  and  deatraiyB  but  a 
trivMl  quantitv  of  edible  fruit   On  the  other  hand,  it 

taVts  unusual  nnmliers  of  beneficial  inserts,  which 
iiiake  under  ordinary  cin  iimstanccs  about  oiie-fifth  of 
it*  food.  The  most  j  rnniinent  elements  in  its  dietary 
are  eaterpillan  (especially  the  cutworms  found  in  grass), 
qiiders,  and  gniflUioppers.  In  the  number  of  prcda- 
eeoos  beetles  eaten  li  doea  not  difliar  materiaHy  fiom 
the  thrushes. 

The  "  rt  lilt  im  nilKT  of  the  \vr»?n  family 

(TroijhxlyliiUi  i  IS  the  eoiaujoii  hoime-wren  [  Tro'/lmli/trA 
doiiuMiciu,  Bartr. ),  a  strictly  insectivorous  bird,  which 
fteds  upon  the  greatest  variety  of  minate  ioaecta,  both 
hwiaimal  and  iiyorions. 

Li  the  lark  family  { Ahudiiln  ]  occurs  the  homed 
hlk  {ErenutiiliUii  n/pnttru,  L. ),  an  abundant  bird  in 
pastim^i  and  meadows,  in  which  it  lives  thTDU;;hoiit  the 
year.  It  ia  chiefly  Kranivorous,  subsisting  whully  in 
wioier  upon  seeds  m  weeds,  cs))ccially  pi^coii-grass 
{Sttaria),  and  firagnieate  of  grain  gleaned  Irum  offal. 
About  one-third  or  its  food  tiiroughout  the  year  con- 
ntsof  iii.s(  <.(.s,  only  one-half  of  which  are  cateritillarH 
of  species  which  feed  ou  ^Tass.  Spiders,  autd,  grass- 
hoppers, grubtt,  and  a  variety  of  ttm,  boga^  amT  bee- 
tei  aie  auo  found  oocaatooaUy. 


The  titmottw  or  chickadee  il^tnu  atricnptlUi*,  L.), 
belonging  to  the  family  Pariilfr,  is  cascntiaily  a  wood- 
lan<l  binl.  It  is  chietiy  insect ivorou.s,  notabK'  for  ita 
destruction  of  insect  eggs,  but  eating  also  caterpillars, 
spiders,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  smaller  insects  which 
oooor  in  ita  haanta,  tog^her  with  aaeda  and  benieat 
It  ia  amona  the  anuU  number  af  birda  whieh  ftad  on 


VMwtr^2hialcadee  (nearly  natatal  ilia),  froaa  Qmes^ 

The  warbler  hmSfy  (Sylotooitdai)  includes  chiefly 
woodland  migrants,  most  of  which  pass  beyond  our 
bounds.   The  family  is  almost  wholly  inaectlvoroua. 

The  Tennessee  wari>ler  {Hdiniiitli'ijiliii'jn  prriijrlntt, 
Wils. )  is  especially  load  oi'  (•aterpillars  and  other  larvao, 
but  docs  some  mis -hief  in  vineyards  during  its  autum- 
nal migration  by  break  iug  the  akins  of  ^pcs.  The 
summer  warbler  {Demirtrm  eHtliva,  Om.)  is  a  summer 
R'sitleiif,  foiuid  cverywhcR'  in  trees.  It  eats,  like  the 
pHH-edititf,  an  unusual  numlwr  of  caterpillars.  l>ut  com- 
piicitcs  its  rettord  by  destiuyiiii:  alxi  niaiiy  ot  the  mi- 
nute Uyinenoptrra.  among  which  the  parasitic  s|>ecicfl 
arc  found.  The  Maryland  ydlow-thruat  {GeoUdypiM 
triduut,  L.),  another  summer  resident^  scarcely  leaa 
abundant  than  the  summer  warbler,  is  a  terreatrial 
bird,  found  iiiitst  l'n-i|iicntly  in  hcdu'cs  and  shmbbery. 
It  is  strictly  insect ivorous,  destroying  many  moths, 
caterpillars,  and  spiders,  with  but  very  few  predaceoua 
beetles.  Another  abundant  summer  resident  ia  the 
redstart  ( Setnphana  rutteffbt,  L. ),  a  woodland  bird  of 
arlMircal  habit.  It  is  purely  inHe<'tiv(iriius,  and  fakea 
much  of  its  food  on  the  winv'.  eatinu'  ,i:reut  nuinljerij  of 
^.Miats,  flies,  and  moths,  toL-cther  with  many  llyuienop- 
tera,  Urge  and  amall,  but  takiug  aLw  manj'  caterpillanv 
boUi  ainooch  and  haiiy. 


Fio.  4. — Ci'dnr  Oird  (natural  size),  trmn  Cones. 

The  cedar-bird  (AmpdiM  cedrorum,  V.),  of  the  fam- 
ily AmtuliiUr,  is  noted  for  its  ravages  in  the  cheny- 
<>i  liar>l.  but  is  wholly  insectivorous  when  fruits  are 
sean-e  and  insects  8Upcnd)un<lant.  It  wanders  in 
flocks  where  fixxl  is  most  plentiful,  and  a  large  number 
have  been  known  to  take  up  their  teaidenoe  in  an  or- 
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chard  infested  by  canker-worma  until  the  peat  was  com- 
plotoly  oxtcriuiiiated. 

The  great  family  F^ringillttUr  (finches)  has  bt;cii  too 
litdtt  atndicd  in  this  country  to  peruiit  uiure  thati  the 
BilMt  general  statements  rcspcctiiiji;  its  food.  AVitb 
few  exceptions,  the  species  arc  primarily  and  prinri- 
pftlly  gr.inivopjus,  but  nevertheKiss  dt^stroy  no  insignif- 
icant number  of  inwH-ts,  ospoofally  during  the  breeding 
SeafRin.  Tlic  yLllnw-i'ird  < ' hn/anmitris  tristis,  L.),  a 
very  al)Ut»d;int  .•^pCL-ius,  lives  the  year  round  almost  en- 
tirely on  seeds,  chic6y  of  com|)osite  nlants.  Inseet 
fim^eots  are  but  rarely  found  in  its  itiud — prububly 
often  enough,  however,  to  repay  the  trifling  damage 
whicli  it  does  in  fields  of  ripening  oats.  The  ehipning 
sparrow  {Snizefla  sfKi'alig,  Wils. )  eats  many  caterpillars, 
beetles,  and  other  in»e<-t8,  in  addition  to  ^'n■at  qtianii- 
ties  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  aud  other  vegetable  liMxi. 
This  bird  is  not  known  to  do  anvr  injfoy  whatever  to 
theproducts of  the  farm  and  garden. 

Tne  English  sparrow  {Piixser  Jometh'nu,  L.)  has 
Ckiuedi  since  its  eortuinly  ill-eon.stdcred  introduction,  a 
veiJT  great  amount  of  di*'iLssion  and  but  little  invcfti- 
ntion.  Frniii  the  valuable  siuiimary  of  notices  of  it.s 
nod  and  habits  since  its  advent  into  this  country  pre- 
paced  by  Pr.  Coues,  and  fn)m  the  admitted  oone* 
queooeB  of  its  mtrodoction  into  other  ooontiies,  we 
most  oondnde  that  it  does  here,  and  tinder  existing 
laicumstaticcs,  more  barm  tliaii  •tom  1,  and  bids  fair  t4> 
set  on  foot  far  n  ai  l.'i] V'  aii'l  iiiitir;oii.'i  ilisturbance^  of 
the  general  balance  dl  liir  i-  aii  i  iiiM'rj-lifc.  It  is  jirub- 
My  most  destructive  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  in 
fleuB  of  grain,  eometimee  becoming  in  the  litter  aaeri- 
Qua  and  idaniiing  pestw 

The  Uadc-throated  hunting  {Eimpita  Americana, 
frxn.),  an  abundatit  jtrairie  siK'cic.-*.  takes  alxtut  twice 
as  many  iiij^ects  aa  seeds,  including  in  the  latter  bmall 
quantitii  .s  of  wheat.  It  is  especially  notable  for  the 
largo  number  of  caterpillars  and  Urthoptcra,  and^  for 
the  inngnificant  nimib<;r  of  Invtlis,  eaten.  Most  of  the 
lilter  are  of  the  division  .ftAvfioviiAora,  which  oontaioB 
nuuqr  of  the  wont  pests  of  tne  orchard.  It  k  a  moat 
efiiBelive  enemy  ot  the  canker  wi  irm. 


Flo.  5. — Ii(»*o-bn  ;i.'st<  il  (iroflbcak  I  natural  size),  from  Ciuiim*. 

Hio  ro.sc-brea.steLl  gro.slx'ak  (  Ooninjihai  Liii}ni  ii  iiiiia, 
L. )  i.y  noted  lor  a  positive  ajtpetite  for  the  Colonido 
iMttato-U'ctle.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  th«  bird 
has  become  much  more  common  in  the  Miniasippi 
Valkur  ainoe  the  advent  of  this  pest.  The  species  is 
more  lately  inaectivorous  than  vejietarian,  destroying 
e«^)ecially  vor>'  many  Ix-ctlcs  an>l  catui-illarH. 

The  oriole  faniilv  i  li  l>  riilit  ]  includes  miujo  of  the 
most  ditlicult  and  dis|)utiHl  sfK-cies ;  and  far  too  little 
work  has  been  done  upon  it  to  pi-nnit  definite  and 
positive  descriptions  of  its  food.  The  mcadow-lark 
liUunitiia  magnoj  L.)  is  the  only  8|>eeie8  whose  fiMid 
haa  been  exhanstivcly  studied.  Aliout  three-founbs 
consists  of  inscits,  the  remainder  iH'iiiir  seeds  ami 
grain.  Thi.s  bird  i.s  ( -iHvially  rt-markable  for  it.s  tie 
Btructioii  of  cairriHll.ii-y  and  gr.is.shopi)er8,  which  to- 
gether make  nearly  lialf  its  food.  It  appropriates 
about  the  aame  imtio  of  pn  daceona  beeUos  aa  the 
thmsbee,  but  eata  no  iruit  whatever. 

The  cowbird  {Molttthrut  aim,  Bodd.)  feeds  princi- 
pally on  tlic  seeds  of  wi  cds  and  <m  t'riniieiits  ol  ^'rain 
obtained  in  pastures,  but  eats  also  many  insects,  espe- 


cially caterpillars.  The  orioles  { Trtmui  npuriv*,  L .  and 
/.  gaUmla,  L. )  are  more  larvely  ins<^^  tivorous  than  the 
other  mernlKTS  of  this  lamily,  ami  are  esi-ocially  fond 
of  caterpillars,  which  make^  in  fact,  tlic  lari.!est  part  of 
the  food  of  the  orchard  onole.  The  Baltimore  oriole 
has  a  strong  liking  for  fruit,  and  ia  eapeciaUy  itOnriooa 
to  grap««.  The  purple  praekle  (  Qnixctilm  pvrp^ireut, 
Bartr. )  is  eKsenfially  a  pTanivonms  bird,  eatin^r  most 
freely  of  coni.  wheat,  oats,  liie  sn>all  rrains  l'cih  r- 
ally.  In  the  latter  part  of  llie  reason,  however,  it  de- 
stroys .ureal  numbers  of  grasshoppen.  It  has  also  the 
repotatioD  of  eating  the  eggs  anovouiw  of  other  Urda, 
but  ia  not  knftni  to  attadtlhut  or  ainrltiiid. 


Fig.  G.— Rill  of  Crow  (natural  sise),  from  Cones. 

The  common  crow  (Comis  /ruffitorw,  Bartr.,  fam* 
il^'  Corviihr)  is  perhaps  as  nearly  omnivorous  as  any 
binl.  and  docs  l>oth  harm  and  good  to  agrictdturc.  No 
sufficient  study  of  its  food  has  yet  been  made  to  enable 
an>  line  (o  strike  a  fair  balance  of  its  actount.  The 
same  remark  aj>plies  to  the  blue  jay,  although  its  mer- 
ciless apnetitc  for  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds 
renders  tne  value  of  its  services  extremely  donbtfiiL 
It  is  sometimes  a  pest  in  an  orchard  of  eariy  apple& 

The  flycatchers  (  T\fr(iuuiihr]  are,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, almost  entirely  <iependcnt  upon  insects  for  fcxid, 
and  usually  capture  their  prey  upon  the  w'wiii.  'fbe 
kin^ibird  ('I\fr<iiium  Cornlintusis,  L. )  takes  an  c>efa- 
sional  l>erry,  and  also  eats  catentillars  sparingly.  It 
probablv  aouetimes  does  a  little  nann  by  the  deetnio- 
tion  of  Dees,  but  the  other  members  of  the  fimily  are 
not  iiijuriniis  except  by  e^Jtimr  moderate  miud)<'rs  of 
parasitic  llyinennjuera  and  other  beneticial  iiiMi  ts. 

The  cui  k<>..s  '  (  iieiilkhr)  arc  l.iLrlily  u.«cful  binis.  and 
do  much  to  protect  the  shade  trees  of  towns  from  the 
nen^gM  of  eateipiUan,  of  iriiicb  they  are  the  eqweid 


The  servicea  rendcrt^d  by  the  woodpeckers  {PSeiela) 

in  woodlands  are  w«  ll  known.  The  n  d-beadcd  wih>.]- 
pccker  i  M' f'tncni'x  i  n/l/iriK iplmhrx,  L.  I  is  ven"  li.nd 
ot  aiijiks,  and  .al.^ip  eats  many  <■!'  the  lar^'C  prr  iuceuiis 
beelll^.  The  tiicker .^tW/J^/cH  nuratiu)  is  noted  for 
its  nrcfereooe  fw  ante,  which  itdiga  fiein  the  ipmmd 
ana  from  rotten  wood. 

The  Tantorial  birda  (the  hawke  and  owb)  are  gen- 
erally reckoned  iniurif)U9,  on  acxxmnt  of  their  deetnic- 
lion  of  other  birds.  'Ilie  smaller  speciea  eat  many 
more  iriMi  is  llian  binls,  however,  ana  it  is  not  im|Mis- 
sible  that  the  reslruining  influence  of  the  binls  of  prey 
u]Mn  the  undue  multiplicauon  of  the  smaller  .soccics 
is  a  beiiofit  rather  than  an  iniwy.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tend  to  drive  the  soialler  mrdato  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  human  habitations,  conccntratim:  tliem  in 
gardens,  where  tlicy  do  their  principal  mischict,  and 
leaving  the  ^crain-lields  too  much  unprotected. 

The  pigeoiw  [  t'ohimltida:)  are  almost  wholly  grauiv- 
on>us,  and  the  mourning  dove  [ZauMura  Ctawmt»- 
<t«.  It.)  ia  possibly  ii\jiu-ious  to  aome  slight  extent,  aa  it 
cats  smnll  qnanttties  of  graiiu  The  greater  part  of  ita 
fooil  is  made  up  of  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

Anioiii;  the  L:rou.se  and  their  allies,  the  quail  (  Orti/z 
VirgliiiitiiiiXy  L. )  is  the  oidy  one  of  csix-viaJ  interest  to 
the  farmer,  it  is  both  granivorous  aud  insectivorous, 
catiiiL'  some  eom  and  wheat,  but  destroying;  also  many 
gnuaboppera,  potato-beeUea,  and  other  ii^urioua  inaect& 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  eat  the  chinch-bug  in  oonader* 
able  ipiantiiies. 

The  wadinu'  and  swimming  birds  are  too  nircly  either 
injurious  ur  k'liefieial  to  huHMadiy  tO  deserve  esfiecial 
mcutiua  here.  (8.  A.  r.) 
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CTIAITER  IX. 
Insects  in  Relation  to  AoRicui.TOBJt 
In  the  (Jiiited  States  more  hn.s  perliatig  baCQ  done 
toward  develupin^  a  science  of  agricultunu  or  economic 
entomology  than  ni  any  other  countn,'.  With  the  excep- 
tioD  of  occasional  jmlilic  <iM»  niiiin!s  oonccrninK'  siMx-ial 
inaects  that  have  attmcCiti  attention  for  the  time — ns, 
for  instauce,  the  voluminous  French  publications  upon 
(be  erape  phylloxera,  the  Ru^ian  documeDt«  upon  Ani- 
to^tn  aiuUriaoii^  and  various  Soath  American  pa])crs 
Bpon  locusts,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  Arucn- 
tine  Republic — no  Ooverumeat  seouis  Ut  have  given 
enionraccmt-nt  that  will  compare  even  with  tlie  soaiify 
auppurt  vrhich  uur  general  Government  and  the  dificr- 
eDt  States  have  given  to  •grienltonl  eotomokifir. 

Imporkmce  of  Econoniie  EtUomctoffy. 
The  kwses  occasioned  by  inflects  injurious  to  ajn'icul- 
tme  in  the  United  Slates  arc,  in  tho  at'LTcirafo.  enor- 
mOOSi  and  have  \Hy\\  vari<iu.-I','  t --i  im.itr.  1  m  frnni 
|300,OtK),«H^<>  to  $40<J,<MHl,tXH)  aiiinially.  It  will  never 
bepoeoble  to  fully  protect  our  cn)iw  from  the  ravaires 
of  the  Duuiy  species  that  ii^uriously  affect  them;  out 
itriMNlld  be  the  aim  of  the  economic  entomologist  to 
fHvrent  as  much  of  this  loss  as  possible,  and  at  the 
very  least  expense.  To  do  so  effectually,  the  chief 
knowlcik'c  mniin  il  is  of  an  <  iitoniolof^ical  nature — 
i  f..  the  full  life-histonr'  and  habits  of  the  different 
flpecie:^ ;  an<l  this  imitlies  a  great  deal  of  close  and 
accurate  work  in  fielu  and  hitMjratory.  By  means  of 
it  he  learns  which  species  are  iKMicficial  and  which  in- 
jurious; and  the  aoility  to  distinguish  between  friend 
and  foe  is  of  the  first  iui>ortuuec  in  cii))ing  with  the 
latter,  fur  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  farmer  fre- 

Siuently  diR>.s  more  hann  than  good  by  destroying  the 
onucr  in  his  blind  efforts  to  save  his  crops. 

A  greet  deal  has  been  written  and  published  of  late 
\  ears  on  the  salijeet  of  economic  entomology,  much  of 
It,  however,  at  second  band;  for,  unfortunately,  the 
original  workers  are  few.  xhat  eomnarativelv  small 
proirre.'w  ha.s  hitherto  been  made  is  'lue  to  tliis  last 
faet.  and  t*)  the  intricacies  and  loniplex  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  economic  cnt»>moloi;ist.  to  do  effect ual 
work,  must  possess  not  merelv  a  knowledge  of  the 
particular  injurious  speoies  and  its  habits  with  whidi 
he  wishes  to  deal,  but  mast  study  its  relations  to  wild 
plants,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  cultivated  crops  it 
affe-  t.s.  He  must  also  stuily  it  in  it.s  relations  to  other 
animals.  Indeed,  its  whole  environment  mu.st  Ik?  eon- 
wdered,  cspwially  inconneetion  with  the  farmer's  want.'i, 
the  natural  checks  that  surround  it,  and  tho  mctlKMls 
of  onUare  that  most  affect  it.  The  habito  of  birds ;  the 
nature  and  development  of  minute  parasitic  organisms, 
such  as  fiinsri ;  the  bearinfcs  of  meteorology. — must  all 
be  e»irt-  1-  l  i  1  :  and  yet.  with  the  knowledge  that  a  study 
of  all  lilt  se  l»  arin.'s  implies,  he  will  fmpiently  fail  nf 
{imctii-al  results  without  experiment  and  mechanical 
ai^.  Tlie  thonnigh  study  indicitcd  should  pre- 
eipefiment,  as  prai  tical  tests  without  Scientific 
attainment  are  often  useless  and  misleading;  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  rcmwiics  proposed  in  our  agricultural 
newspapers  are  like  the  quack  cures  for  human  ills. 

Dithcult  a*  the  subjei-t  would  thus  api)ear.  gratifying 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  late  vears, 
not  only  in  aoqutrim;  vaon  exact  and  wmplctc  know- 
ledge of  tbe  habits  and  natural  history  of  many  of  our 
worst  insect  peAs,  but  by  the  disoover>'  of  improved  in- 
secticides and  the  perfecting  of  mechanical  means  for 
applj'ing  tbem 

In  order  to  save  repetition  in  the  brief  treatment  of 
the  in.«ects  to  Ik*  mentioned  in  this  article,  it  may  be 
here  stated  that  the  three  most  important  and  valuable 
materials  now  in  eommon  use  as  insecticides  in  the 
United  States  are — (I)  arsenical  compounds;  (2)  emol- 
■onsof  petroleum;  (3^  pyrothnim. 

Anenirnf  ( 'niii/iiiiniilM.  —  Paris  trreen  and  London 
pwple  may  be  used  in  suspensiuu  in  water  in  the  pro- 
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portion  of  from  |  pound  to  1  poiuid  of  the  powder  to 
40  gallons  of  water.  When  mixed  with  tl>Mir  or  other 
diluent,  the  proiwrtion  shoidd  be  1  part  of  the  p<jiH<jn 
to  25  or  more  ol  the  diluent 

2.  I^BtnUeuni  HmuUaons.'^A.  satisfactory  emulsion 
may  he  made  in  the  following  proportions :  kcnwicnc, 
1  quart;  conden!>cd  milk,  ll2  fluid  ounces;  diluted  with 
water,  '.Id  ounces.  This  is  emulsified  by  violent  churn- 
ing, and  before  use  may  be  diluted  with  water  Irom  12 
to  2U  times.  Eoual  parts  of  kcnxfiene  and  condensed 
milk  may  also  [>e  thoroughly  mixed  or  chmmsd  lo* 
gether,  and  then  diluted  ad  libitum  with  water. 

3,  r)/rrthrtttn. — Pyrethrum  can  l>c  applied — (1)  BS 
drj-  powder;  (2)  as  a  fume;  (.5)  as  an  aleoholie  extract, 
diluted;  (4j  by  simply  stirring  the  powder  in  water: 
(5)  as  a  tea  or  doeiietion.  As  a  jtowder  it  may  be  mixed 
with  from  10  to  2U  times  its  bulk  of  wood-aslies  or  flour, 
but  before  use  should  remain  for  twentgr-foar  boms  with 
the  diluent  in  an  air-tight  vessel. 

In  the  limited  space  allotted  for  this  article  only  a  ffew 
of  tln^  inure  imp  rtarit  ot"  the  in.sect  enemies  to  agricul- 
ture can  In!  cuiisidcred,  and  these  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner. 'J'licy  nmy  be  treated  of  inidcr  the  general  heads 
of  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  to  Ce- 
reals and  Fonice-cn>p6,  to  Garden  \'egetable8,  to  Mis* 
cellaneous  Fiekl-crops  (Cotton  and  Tobacco),  to  the 
Vine,  and  to  Live-stock.  The  subjects  of  forest-tree 
in.stiets  and  of  apieultun'  are  imt  considered  here,  hav- 
ing each  a  literature  of  sufbcieut  importance  to  warrant 

•   1  ej  *• 

speosl  oooBideiatioii. 

Inxn  ts  iiijurl<ms  to  Priut  Wtd  JFhtA  TVeo. 

The^  Coouno  Moth  {Catpcagpm  pomondta  L,), 
article  Coouiro  Mom. 

The  Pum  CirRrtn.io  {ConotratAehu  nmtgpikar 
llerlist.),  st>e  arti<le  Fl.t'M  Cl  UCfl.IO. 

The  AI'I'LE  ("n«  l'I.IO  {Aii'li"iini,iiu<<  ipimln't/^Jmt 
Say).  This  insect  differs  from  the  phim  curculio  incite 
smaller  size,  longer  snout  in  the  marked  bvosdeiUQK 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bodjr,  and  in  the  posWBon 
of  four  humps  on  the  wing-covers.  Like  lbs  f^om 


Fig.  l.—AtUhonomus  quadrlgibtnu :  a,  pupa;  b,  larva  (eulaifed). 

curculio,  it  is  single-brooded  mA  bibemates  in  the 

beetle  .state.  The  pupa  state  is  undergone  within  the 
infeste<l  i'ruit,  whien  seldom  falls  to  the  gnuind.  It  is 
a  native  insect,  and  natundly  leerls  on  wild  crabs  and 
haws,  lirnuilii :  Tlie  only  renn  dy  is  fimnd  in  the 
destruction  (d'  the  infested  fniit,  \vi;:c!i  while  it  does 
not  &11  of  itself,  may  be  jarred  Ut  the  earth. 
The  ArPLE-MAOOoT,  or  "RAiLHOAivwoior "  ( TVu- 

prta  pomonrllii  Walsh  I.  Tliis  inMX  t  is  wcond  Oldy 
to  the  codling  ninth  in  its  injuries  tit  the  apple. 
The  macgot  is  a  small,  white,  toot  It  ss  l.n  va,  5  mm. 
in  length,  and  bores  tunnels  through  the  fruit  in  all 
dirtH  iiona.  Hie  infested  fruit  falling  in  the  antaain, 
the  Iar^-ie  enter  the  gronod  and  liiheniate  as  pnjNft,  the 
adult  flics  app(>arinp  in  the  month  of  June.  ISni^ 
apples  are  luorc  liable  to  infested.  /!•  nifh/ :  Coi- 
l(H't  and  (iotriiv  the  infested  fruit  pr<>iii|(tly  alter  its 
fall  from  llic  tree. 

The  WarrE-MARKED  Tu-s-sock-moth  (Or(]rjia  lot- 
cmtifftiia  8bl  and  Abb.).  The  larva;  of  this  inssot 
are  quite  codmdob,  and  fireqnentlly  veiy  destmotiTe  to 
the  foliage  of  frnit  and  shade  fnta.  They  hsteb  m 

May  i'rom  the  mass  of  cu'trs  with  which  the  female 
has  plastered  her  cocoon  the  previous  iiili.    There  are 


eale 
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the  nests  arc  noticed  the  branch  may  be  sprinkled  with 
Pari&-grcen  watvr  or  tin-  wt  I-  l  iiniod  by  a  torch. 

Thb  Fall  'NVkh  worm  yUiiplutntna  intnr  Harr.). 
Thcst'  inm'ts,  fcc<Jiinr  in  the  iall  of  the  year,  are  often 
mititakeD  for  the  preceding  species,  but  they  hare 
nothing  fai  wmmon  except  the  spioning  of  a  webi 
Thft  cggt  are  deponled  in  dusten  upon  the  nrfiM 


two  broods  a  year,  the  moths  appearing  in  June  and 
Septaoibn.  Hm  female  moth  »  wingm,  while  the 


Fia.  2.— Ornryia  leuoM(«r<na   larva  (autural  size). 

mule  is  winged.  The  fiifl-grown  caterpillar  is  very 
han<lsomc  ;  it  is  4  cm.  in  IciK'th.  a  conil-rcil  lica'l : 
is  furnishcii  upon  the  baiic  witli  fuur  cnaiu-vdlurea 
bnishcs,  and  at  either  extremity  with  two  iuiu'  tutb  of 
black  hair.  Remtdy :  This  spt^ics  is  destroyeil  by  nine 
distinct  parasites.  The  best  artificial  remedy  consists 
in  cullcctin;^  and  deHtroyiag  the  lather  owiquonous 
ct;i:-nia.s.seji  m  the  winter. 

TlIK  Al'Pl.K -rilKK.  TKNT-rATERPII.I..\R  {CVmi>C(im^Ml 
anuricaiia  Harr.  ).  The  wdw  of  this  insert  are  familiar 
to  all  firoit-growers.  The  caterpillars  hatch  in  the 
spring  from  ovoid  rin^s  of  eggs  which  arc  laid  upon 
tne  trees  the  previous  June  by  the  female  moth.  The 
loiiL'th  of  the  larval  life  is  from  five  to  six  weeks,  and 
duriiit?  this  time  the  caterpillars  live  in  groups  under 
the  same  web,  issuing  to  feed  upon  the  leaves.  Most 
of  the  larvae  leave  the  web  to  tmnsfomi,  spinning  uval 
yellowish  im  iHjn.'i  in  fence-corners  or  elsewhere.  Tlie 
dncatton  of  the  papa  atate  is  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
Tlie  moth  expandi  4*5  em.,  and  is  doll  yeUowiah  or 


Ha.!— CIWiiiMniii  Biw'ffaiiB.'  fcaalewMXh  (natnnJ die). 


Fio  i.—dMi-rdinfM  amrrirana  :  n.  larva,  Ride  view  ;  ft,  Innra,  dor- 
wtl  vit'w:  c,  I'KKSi  with  Klut-  liko  covering  reinovi-J;  d,  cocoon 
(natural  sixc-). 

reddish-brown  in  color.  Rtmediet :  Pnine  off  and  bum 
thaeiggs  during  winter;  thqr  are  eanlr  noticed.  Where 


yw. fc— JjfcpHflelWe  lafsr;  a,  Urra;  b,  pop*;  c,  moth  (nalonl 

^i^o!. 

of  the  leaves  in  June,  ami  the  larvse  hatch  in  June. 
July,  or  Aupwst,  an<l  iniiin  ilialely  begin  to  spin  in 
company,  deloliating  the  limbs  as  they  go,  and  frequent- 
ly including  the  whole  tree.  ^  In  the  North  there  ia 
but  one  brood  each  year,  the  insect  hibernating  in  the 
pupa  state,  but  farther  south  there  are  two  broods 
Rnneilii :  Prune  or  bum  the  web  a.s  mm^u  as  it  is  bct'iin, 
nr  siiriukle  the  braneh  with  1'ari.s-gTeen  water,  a.'i  for 
till'  iimt'iling  siiecii'.H. 

TiiK  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  ok  the  Applk 
(Myttla^piM  pomicorticit  Riley).  This  is  one  of  tbe 
most  prominent  of  the  insects  belonging  to  the  rety 
injurious  family  of  Vnceidtr  or  bark-liee,  and  the  re- 
marLs  made  ujion  it  will  apply  in  treat  de;;ree  to  many 
of  the  other  injurious  species.  The  1'ull-i.Town  female 
is  dei;riulc<l  and  wingless,  and  is  fumisheil  with  a  long 
beak,  with  which  she  sueke  tbe  sap  thruu^di  the  barL 
She  is  covered  with  a  scale,  shaped  like  a  minute  oj'ster- 
shell  and  composed  in  small  part  of  her  cast  skimt.  but 
in  great  part  of  a  gray  material  secreted  from  her  body. 


Fio.  ti—llttBaiirttpmkiwtiri'  •  M-aieaoDtarkciri9Vie4wfls<Ba^ 
Ural  »iM)). 

The  perfect  male  is  an  active  two-winged  insect,  bnt 

with  the  month  parts  replaecfl  by  simple  eyes  or  (welli. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of'  ita  gniwth  tiie  male  is  nl») 
covered  by  a  .st^ixle  similar  to  that  of  the  female,  but 
smaller.  At  the  North  there  is  but  one  brood  a  vear 
of  this  insect,  the  vount;  hatching  from  the  eggs  wnidi 
have  wintered  under  the  female  acale,  and  spreading 
to  all  parts  of  the  tree  before  settling  and  commencing 
tlie  fonnatioii  of  tlieir  own  .s<'ale8.  Tn  the  more  s<inth- 
eni  Stales  tin  rf  are  two  generations  each  year.  This 
s{)e(;ics,  although  particularly  injurious  to  the  apple, 
has  been  found  upon  some  twenty  or  more  diflerent 
species  of  {)lants.  It  is  destroyed  by  the  Chalcid  para- 
sitic Aphcli'mu  mytiUts}}ulin  (Le  Baron),  A.  nKiinmiu 
(Howanl),  A.  fusriru'uniA  (Howard),  and  f  '»;>/('»'/m 
roniorniK  (  llowaril  i.  Rnnallrs :  Tlie  rennnlies  here 
mentioned  are  e<|ually  applicable  to  ail  hi-ale-insivts, 
especially  those  of  the  twime  sub-family  \  l)i'if]>ii>(e). 
A  kerosene  emulsion,  made  by  churning  violently  to- 
gether keroecne  and  milk,  may  be  greativ  dilutdl  with 
water  and  sprayed  over  the  trees,  killing  both  the 
wandering  young  lice  and  thoso  under  the  settled 
H'ales.  Tliis  is  altsolntely  the  Ijest  remeily  known. 
Next  in  elh<  acy  conies  a  waterj'  solution  of  whale-oil 
wiap  spniyed  over  the  trees  m  the  same  manner. 
Crude  oil  of  creosote  diaaolved  in  atrong  alkalies  makea 
a  veiy  ^feetire  waab  Ibr  the  Inei.  Itabonid  beiMd, 
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lioverer,  wHIi  great  caution,  as  it  is  highly  iqjarioua 
lo  vegetation. 

The  Aoinn>>HSADiD  Amvaaat  Bobxk  {Stq)erda 

Unitaia  Say).    This  is  a  native  American  imecC,  and 

altackn  m;iriy  other  rn.^u'cims  tn  t  s  In'.siilt  h  tlie  applo. 
The  Oiiult  is  a  iDti^-horn  Ik  t  ilf  ,  J  cm.  in  h^iicth,  ^rray 
in  color,  marked  hv  two  hruiul  white  li>ii>;ituiJiniil  stri^)C8. 
The  fvuialc  \ay»  licr  c^srs  durin::  M.iy  ami  June  just 
mdar  the  kirk  near  the  Uum  oi'  tiic  tree,  and  the 
hnwt  hatcbiagt  boie  through  the  bark  into  the  lap- 


na.7. 


a,  larva;  h,  fOfa;  t,^ 


wootJ.  They  live  in  the  t!aj>-woo(i  for  two  ycar^,  ami 
the  thinl  sunnncr,  having  bivoiue  alioiif  two  thinls 
gn»wn.  they  work  into  the  solid  wimi^I,  tiuittbiug  their 

Siwiiii:  at  the  eommencement  of  the  tbiid  Winter, 
c  following  apiing  they  transform  to  jnipiB,  and  b 
three  weeks  tssne  as  perfect  beetles  tbronch  nrand 

smooth  bulc8.  Rimnhrx  ■  Keep  the  hase  of  the  tree 
free  from  weotL*  and  tra^h,  and  apply  Hiap  ilnring  the 
month  of  May.  Examine  tlie  tn  es  ai;  lin  in  the  fall 
and  out  out  any  young  larvii;  that  may  liave  entered 
the  trunks. 

Thk  Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer  (CKryno- 
ftsAm  frmomta  Fabr. ).   This  horer  is  the  larva  of  a 

flat,  metallic  IJunrcstid  licctle.  It  may  dishiiL'tii-^licd 
from  the  rouiid-tuaded  liorer  hy  its  eidar;;od  and  Hat- 
tene  1  anU-rior  extremitj-.  It  bores  an  oval  hole,  and 
live:*  but  one  year  in  the  tree.  RmmUnt:  This  lK)rt'r 
is  attarketl  by  a  parasitic  Chalcid  fly,  and  the  sjinir 
aitificial  remedies  may  be  used  w»  for  the  n>und-headed 
borer.  The  soap  must,  however,  he  applied  to  the 
larger  branches  ajs  well  as  the  trunk  of  <hi'  in-e.  as  the 
insect  infewtH  all  parts,  and  is  partial  to  sun-.sealded 
puXs  or  partM  that  are  otliiTwipc  injurc'd  or  disea.scd. 

The  SpRlNd  Cankkk-WoRU  \l\dettcritn  trrnntn 
VtA).  This  insect,  coiumoQ  tliioilghout  the  more 
northern  States  east  of  Kansas,  u  n  great  pest  to  fruit 
and  shade  treea.  It  is  a  spau-worm  or  kwper,  and  is 
the  larva  of  one  of  the  <ieoaietrid  motfas.  Ihe  eggs 
arcLiid  in  the  8princr  in  *he 
creviir.H  of  tho  I'ark,  usu- 
ally in  snutll  groups,  and 
the  larvae,  balchinp,  feed 
apon  the  leaves  through 
a  space  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  They  then  drop  to 
the  gmund  by  means  of  a  _ 
Bikenthmi.i.  and  enter  the  fio  8  -Ai/«ifWMtrnwfci.  a,lar. 
pupa  state  in  an  eartiieu  va  (uatural  •lie):  b,  en:  c.  tf, 
r. ;  iwi  iind^ir  tliA  Biirfiino  ride.aad  back  view* ofone  of 
■ .  I  1 1  unaer  we  sunaoe.  ^  Unral  joints  (enlarged). 
il<  re  tbev  remain  (a  tew 

luoths  pernaperi«ng  in  the  fall)until  the  followiiig spring. 
The  male  nn»th  i«  full-winite*!  and  fliea  readily,  while 
the  female  is  winiiless,  and  is  obliged  to  climb  the  tn'C 
to  (le|i>>s  l  li<?r  epL's.  lii  mtdiis :  A  good  remedy  is 
found  in  fall  nloughiDg,  which  breaks  up  the  pupa-cell 
and  subtuits  tnc  pupa  to  the  action  of  the  cold  and  wet 
The  most  satisfactoiy  remedy,  however,  consists  in  en- 
coding the  tree  with  a  bandage  or  trough  so  made  as 
to  prvveiit  the  female  from  climbing  up  to  deposit  her 
c^'gs.  rill  ni'>st  effeetive  and  inexiK>nsive  trough  c<in- 
Bsta  iif  a  sjuare  fntmu  of  timber  laiil  on  the  ground 
•round  the  base  of  the  tree,  with  a  continuous  wide 


groove  at  the  top  filled  with  petroleum.  The  tionigli 
Bae  to  be  wstebed  eonatantljr,  and  kepi  elean  ud  weQ 


Tl9.9.—PaUtterita  vemala:  a,  male  moth;  b,  female  moth  (Dat- 
ual  sla^ :  e,  aaMnnal  Jotali  of  flnnate;_d,an  abdammal  Joint 


of  taBflJe^  ftom  store :  covlpcMltorof  lmiale(enlaiged). 

filled  with  the  oil.  The  space  between  the  frame  and 
the  tree  should  be  filled  with  packed  allies.  Hundreds 
of  devioM  have  been  invented  and  many  patented,  but 
to  this  was  awarded  the  fniie  of  the  nmr  Agnout 

tural  .Society. 

Thk  Fai.i.  (\\nkkRpWOBM  {Aitisn/ii.  ni.r  ]>nni'  tiirifi 
Ilarrisj.  This  sptx  ies,  for  a  Ions  time  cnnfuun<led  with 
the  spring  canker-worm,  is  only  found  in  the  East. 
It  differs  irom  the  latter  not  only  structurally,  but  in 
several  important  points  in  its  habits.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  patches  on  ■mootliiai&oee  of  the  bark  or  limbic 


Fia.  Vi.—AnUftplmjx  pometoHa:  f,  ejuc-m*-'* : /.  larva;  a,  . 
(natural  tizu) :  u,  einj.  fM>ra  oide  ;     e>of,  frtm\  top :  r,  Joint  Of 

larva,  tmm  sule;  <<,  Joint  of  larva,  from  top  't  iilurjjci!). 

an«l  are  much  more  easily  olxst'ned  mid  destroyed. 
The  pupa  is  enclosed  in  a  rather  i./hl  Ii,  'silken  coooon, 
which  renden  the  remedy  of  fidl  plougiiing  inactically 


Fio.  11.— ,ititl«opfarM;  pomdaria:  m,  nste  aoth;  ft,  l  

(natural  idzc) ;  r.Jnlntsof  Aoialeaatennte;  Jototofflmal* 

alxlumen  (enlarjred). 

UHtdess.  A  larL'c  prnpcirtidu  lif  not  tlie  mainrity)  of 
the  moths  isMie  in  tin-  tiill.  ati<I  tlu;  n'liiainder  in  the 
spring,  so  that  it  hibernates  in  both  the  egg  and  pupa 
states.  Rmedin:  Tlie  troughs  used  for  the  spring 
eanker-wom  an  equally  effective  here,  as  the  fonale 
is  also  wingless;  but  mm  the  Ihet  that  at  least  half 
of  the  cgu-.s  are  laid  in  the  fall,  the  tmnrlis  must  be 
kept  in  oin  nition  through  the  months  of  October  to 
Ai^il. 

TDK  Peach-TREB  BoRER  (jEgeria  txitioia  Say). 

This  lathe  moat  destnicthre  enemy  to  the  peach  tree. 


Fio.  12.— j^peria  oMomi :  female  and  male  rooUw  (natural  Aat). 

It  is  the  lar\'a  of  a  small  dear-winged  moth  which  layi 
its  eggs  in  the  snring  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  near 
the  surfai  e  t»f  ine  ground.  'Hie  white,  fleshy  larva) 
work  in  the  wood  juat  under  the  bark  at  the  suraoe  of 


lyui. 
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Uie  ^und,  or  beneath  it,  or  often  ttt 
above  the  surface.  There  is  bat  one  gcnenlicQ 
year,  and  it  winters  in  the  hurt  and  pu));i  states.  The 

pupa  18  foruicil  in  a  miuimy  coowm  at  tin-  nmiitli  <*f' 
the  VnuTow.  'I'wo  jilH'v'it.'S  of  CliiUi-id  puni>itoH  liavc 
been  bri'il  inmi  tlu  sc  c^K-oons.  Jiniutlioi :  The  borers 
are  easily  itit  tiut  by  hand,  and  the  base  of  the  trunk 
once  eleuned,  the  moths  may  be  prevented  from  ovipo- 
sition  by  heaping  a  mound  of  earth  around  the  base  or 
by  protecting  it  with  a  band  of  paper.  A  band  of 
straw  or  hay  plaeeil  uprigbt  aioaiMl  tM  fiwt  of  the  tr<  a 
IS  also  recommended. 

TllK  CUHIUVNT-STALK  BoiLER  {jE'jeria  tipuliformu 
h.).  This  ia  an  imported  insect,  congeneric  with  the 
above.  It  worlds  in  (he  pith  of  the  canes,  weakening 
and  destniying  thcni.  The  Miiie4y  lifl*  ia  the  baraiog 
of  the  int"('Kt<Hl  .stalks. 

Thk  iMi'nuTKi)  Currant-worm  {Xrnmtu*  vrittneo- 
nitKlug).  Thi.s  is  a  JjUropean  iiisc<  t.  and  was  intro- 
dnoed  mlo  this  countn-in  1857  1  y  w  iy  it' <  niKuhu  Tlie 
il  the  lar\'a  uf  a  Tenthrediaid  or  suwiiy,  and 


Hatehea  In  spring  from  e^fS  laid  on  the  under  surface 

of  the  h-avi'.'-  ( j«>ti  iiltaitiiiig  it.'i  LTowth  at\or  strip- 
ping the  icavcsj,  il  Lxau^lorms  to  pupa  in  a  brownish 


I  mUrteomu a,  a.  a,  Uxrm  (natunl  rise) ;  h,  ipoti 
on  one  of  the  Joints  (enUiiged). 

edooon  npon  or  jnst  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
A  leoona  genecation  appears  in  Ji4y  or  August,  which 


KiO.  14. — yemafu4  rnitriifyna :  a,  male  ;  fc,  female  fly  (enlarged). 

winten  in  the  pupa  state.  The  Iar\'se  are  green,  with 
aliiiiing  blade  spots,  and  possess  twenty  lues.  It  is  de- 
stniyed  by  two  Ichneumonid  parasites.  Kenmlu :  The 
mufit  effective  remedy  is  found  in  the  use  of  white 


bdlebore,  either  uprinkliwi  upon  die  bushes  er  used  is 
a  wsteiy  sdntien. 

Tb*  KatTVU  ClTRllA!IT-W01UI  {Pn'fh'phom  ffromdO' 
Walsh ).  This  wurni  is  irrccn  in  col(«r.  but  differs 
f'roiii  the  pm-eding  in  larkiii;;  the  bla<  k  s]«its.  There 
arc  two  generatiiiii.s  a  year,  the  wunus  appcarine  in 
dune  and  July,  and  again  in  August  and  September. 
It  winters  in  the  egg  state,  the  eggs  of  the  Hxxmd 
brood  being  depoaitea  on  the  twigs  instead  of  the 
leavcA    Rnnetly:  He  same  as  for  the  preceding 

>1  '<'|.'S. 

Ti  1 1 :  S  N  o  w  V  Tu  KK-CRICKET I  (Ecantlitu  nivcus  Uarr. ). 


nisiilnTry  and  grane,  and  also 
(lie  twit's  II)  ]ir;nli  and  other 


Fio.  \t.—<EeaiUkMM  nhau: 
male  (natotml  site). 

This  insect  injures  (he  canes  of 
grai). 

Jie;iel| 

tR-es,  by  boring  and  depositing 
its  eggs  in  them  in  long  W9Bt 
thus  weakening  the  canes  so 
that  they  arc  easily  broken  off 
Viy  the  wind.  It  also  cuts  off 
leaves  in  the  siiiunier,  ix-casion- 
ally  toanalaniiinu'exieiit.  U-  m- 
ctly :  The  only  remedy  e<iusi*t8 
in  pruning  the  punctured  twigs 
in  the  winter-time  and  burning 
them,  thus  destroying  the  eggs 
within  tbe  oaoes. 

TtO.K.—(KeanOiutKtreut:  htKtt  xumrinm  to  OereaboMd 

a.  ni.phcrrj-.oane  r"'no.  For  ant- crop*. 

Urry  <iine  in  M.tini,,       ThE  WHITE  G RUB  f Z>irAnO»- 

S?rSf(.iJSM!  {'^aMca  Froh.).  Wjis  gnib 
e,  aa  CIS  eolarged ;  rf.  u  the  larva  of  the  welNknown 
ttpef  HaM  (Oion  en-  "  May-biii' "  or  "  .Tune  Lu- " 
^  laifea).  ^    The  fn-ctles  fly  very  aiiutnlaiitly 

in  May  and  June,  {wlr.  ami  the  ti-male  enter*  the  gpiiinJ 
for  a  short  distance  to  deposit  her  eggs.  The  eggs 
batdi  b  time  or  few  weeks,  and  the  ,voung  hum  feed 
v|Kn  the  tools  of  grass,  eatn,  stzawbernes,  or  vegeteUss^ 


Fia.  Vi.—ljafhnoflfma  fu»ea :  I,  larva ;  *,  pujxi ;  5,  beetle,  ftOB 
kide :  i,  beetle,  ftom  ttack  (natural  tiin). 

often  doing  great  damage  in  the  second  year  of  their 
growth.   In  earl>-  spring  of  the  third  year  they  tnui»- 
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fiKiB  to  pifMB  in  earthen  ceDft,  And  ianie  asrain  as  per- 
fect beetles  in  May.    The  larva  is  destroyed  by  a  nara- 

shii.'  fun.'iis  Tnrrtihin  rnrenflil  lu  rki  ly),  and  by  a  black 
Wasp  I  rij'hiii  iiioriHita  Say).  }i>  i,iniifs :  Tumine  hoicrs 
bto  infesioJ  fields  has  bc-en  strongly  advised.  Another 
|ood  remedy  consists  in  tropping  the  beetles  by  sttract- 
tng  them  to  a  light  mispenaed  over  a  tub  of  water  oov- 
chmI  with  a  film  of  kmiM  ne. 

Tire  Clovek-skki)  Mux  IE  [Crculimym  Ifijmnini- 
LintncT'.  Tliis  itisort  Ir.us  done  much  daiiiaee  fur 
a  few  years  past  in  New  York  and  south  to  Virginia. 
The  orgs  are  laid  in  early  spring  in  the  clovei^heads, 
sod  the  yoanr  maggots  live  each  in  a  seed-capsule, 
feetfing  ujton  the  seed.  There  are  two  bromls  a  year 
b  New  \ork,  and  the  inst  <  t  liihernates  in  the  inijia 
state  in  a  minute  i»val  e<x'oon  just  under  the  Burtat  e  ol' 
the  ground.  A  large  percentage  oi'  the  maggots  is  de- 
stn>yed  by  the  Chakid  parasite,  Evaytoma  Jundnin 
Howard.  Rrmfdu:  The  most  eflicient  remedy 
probably  \>o  founii  in  ciittins,'  the  clover  for  the  hay- 
cp)p  the  first  week  in  .June  for  two  successive  years, 
care  beini'  ;il>o  taken  to  cut  the  clover  in  the  i'ence- 
ciTTitrs  :uid  out-of-the-way  plac<*si  at  the  same  time. 
Tlrs  -late  applies  only  to  New  York  State. 

TuE  Joint- WORM  {Isotonia  JionUi  llurr. ).  In  years 
past  the  joint- worm  has  done  much  damage  to  the 
■v'i-  it.  I'lits,  rye.  and  I'  ul*  y  .mps  of  the  more  Noilli- 
irn  iiiiJ  Ka-Htem  Statos.  It  iK'lonirs  to  the  only  jilant- 
feeding  genus  of  the  parasitic  family  Chnlcldtdir. 
The  eggs  are  laid  near  tJie  base  of  the  stalks  of  grain 


iMb Bi— AoKomn  hitrdri :  a,  piorct  Of  Straw  nhowtof  filla  (llSt- 
ural  slzt) ;  b,  fenuUe  Ay  (calarKcd). 

io  tlie  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June.  The 

roone  larvje  form  slight  fiall-Uki  >',vi  iriiL's  df  the;  stalks, 
m  which  they  feed,  dwartini,'  thtj  stalk  and  reducini; 
the  yiel<l.  ^^tlst  of  tlie  larva-  wind  r  in  tlie  stalks,  but 
»  few  transform  and  ajijiear  us  Hies  in  late  fall.  They 
•re  destroyed  bv  the  Chalcid  i>anisite,  Snniotflliu 
dukidiphagiu  Walsh.  BemeJy:  It  is  obvious  that 
bmning  the  stubble  after  hsrreet  will  prove  an  effect- 
ive remed  v. 

Toe  W'lirjVT-MTDGE  {Dtpjoxis  trititi  Kirby).  Tlie 
*ln  at  midge  is  a  KurojK-'an  insect,  and  was  intro<lu(vd 
into  this  oountiy  about  1828.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Rcsmo  lly.  hnt  its  hura  worics  in  the  heads  instead 

of  the  st.dk.t  of  the  wheat.  It  has  <lone  but  little 
'Iima-e  for  a  nmnlKir  (jf  years,  althout'h  fornicrly  i  on- 
si'ion-d  OIK-  of  the  wor>l  <'Mcniic.s  of  tin-  fiiriner.  The 
eci-garc  laid  uixm  the  beads  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  the  first  of  June,  and  the  larvje  feed  upon  the  ker- 
•ds  mtil  perhaps  August  or  September,  when  thev 
enter  Uie  ground  and  spin  delicate  cocoons,  in  which 
tlicv  pass  the  winter,  transfonnitiL'  to  pu|(.e  in  .April 
or  Mav,  lirmnli'rjt :  Buniinir  the  "  srreenings  "  after 
tlm'sliini.' ;  deep  plougbine  after  harvest. 

The  CuufCH-BUO  (i^^wRw  Uuooptenu  Say),  see 
Mtide  ChiNCH-BUO. 

The  Heksian  Fi.r  [GeeUbmiifin  dettmOor  Say), 

»•   article  He.ssiaN  FlV. 
T)ie:  AiiMr-W()R.M  (LenooMUi  HR^nnMtoHkw.),  see 

UlH:le  AaJCY-WOBJL 


Cut-worms  (family  Knchmlce^  genera  AqmtSu,  Mn- 
niettra,  Jladata,  and  Profiein'a).  early  all  field-crot>s 
and  garflen  vegetables  snflVr  from  the'attacks  of  the 
terrestrial  cot-womis.  while  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  are 
sometimes  eaten  oat  by  the  dimbing  cut-worms.  ' '  Cut- 
worm" is  a  general  term  applied  to  the  knras  of 
Nocimd  moths  of  the  genera  mentioned  above.  Host 
of  them  are  smooth,  naked,  prt^a^y-lookintr  woniis,  of 
sonic  hliade  ol' L-n  cn,  irray.  bnjwn,  or  black.  They  are 
u.sually  hini,'lc-  ur  donMc-brooded,  the  nioth.s  laying  their 
eggs  in  late  jininnier  or  in  the  spring.  The  lar\  {e  feed 
at  night,  remaining  in  holes  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  under  sticks  or  stones  during  the  day.  The 
great  majority  of  the  species  hibtrmile  underground  as 
[lanly  L'^r.iwii  larva?.  Cut- worms  an- destroyed  bv  many 
predacoous  iiisoetj*,  particularly  by  the  ground-Gcetlvs, 
and  several  parasites,  hymcnupterous  and  dipterous, 
prey  upon  them.  Rtmedia:  ClimbinK  eut-mmns 
may  be  stopped  in  their  work  by  smooth  tin  bends 
arouii<l  the  trunk.s  of  the  frees,  and  also  by  claying  the 
ground  for  a  short  distance  around  the  biise.  The 
coiuinon  field  cut  worms  may  be  desin)ve<l  by  whole- 
sale by  dropping  between  the  rows  of  the  crop  to  be 
protected,  at  nightfall,  balls  or  masses  of  fresh-cut  grass 
or  clover  or  turnip-leaves  which  an>  sprinkled  with  the 
Faris-CTcen  or  London-iiurple  solution. 

WiRK  AVoiois  (family  Elahiidit  .  These  wama 
arc  long,  slender,  and  homy,  and  are  the  knse  of  aer- 
eral  species  of  click -V>eetlet"  or  **Bna^pillg4N]9.** 
They  iqjore  many  field;crope— eon,  gnun^  grssses, 
and  }wtatoee.  Authorities  vary  io  placing  the  length 
of  the  larval  life  at  fniin  two  to  five  years.  Jiitn- 
filtes:  Late  fall  and  early  sjirinir  plouirbinir,  exfios- 
ing  the  worms  to  the  action  of  birds.  In  smaU 
fields  they  may  be  trapped  in  large  muubcrs  with 
slices  of  potato  pfaused  on  or  just  beneath  the  surfiioe 
of  the  ground. 

Locust.  Rocky  Moitntain,  and  its  I'lastcm  proto- 
[(\ih:pt>'inis  mrfhu,  C,  fetHW-^rvbnan^  aad  CI 
aUauit),  see  article  LocfsT. 

Intfcts  ti\jurioiis  to  Gnrdin  Vf  (/rlnhles. 

The  biroRTED  Cabback  wmcM  (Pitru  ngtm 
Schrank).  This  worn  is  the  lar\'a  of  a  common 
Kuropean  bntteifly,  and  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  by  way  /f  Canada  in  iSii.')  or  IS66.  At  present 
it  is  found  all  through  the  >i'orthem  and  Western 
StatflSL  There  are  tiro  broods  each  year,  aiHl  the  papas 


(natural  tiae.) 

of  the  second  brood  hibernate.  The 

eggs  are  laid  on  the  h)wer  side  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  irreen  larva)  liore  to 
Fio.l«.-««r<«rtipir.- ,),(.  heart  of  tli.-  cal.ba^'e.  When 
a,  larva ;  b,  cli  rys-  ..i      i  i 

alls  (imtural  size).  rea<ly  tO  pupate  they  leave  the  heads 

and  transform  under  s<jmc  neighbor- 
ing stick  or  in  some  lence-«H»mor.  Two  jianisites  have 
been  brt^d  from  the  pnpoc — the  <ine  a  Tachinid  fly, 
an<l  the  other  a  Chali-iil,  vvlii.  !i  has  hecn  identified, 
tliougii  there  are  doubts  as  t<i  it,-*  curreclness,  as  I^enh 
mnlutpuparum  (L ).  Jirmnliin:  Catehil^diewhltebat- 
terflics  in  a  band-Dct ;  trapping  the  pupe  under  boards 
placed  between  the  rows  and  elevated  slightly  ftom  the 
ground;  one  part  pyn^tlinun  diluted  with  twenty 
jiart.s  tlour  atid  silted  over  the  plants:  usaturatedinfu- 
sion  of  pvrethrum  s|irinkled  upoo  tOO  cabbsges  Will 
also  be  efiectuul  and  cheap. 
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The  SOITTHERN  CaBBA(1E  BlTTERFLY  {PlWl'jt  pro- 

toeUce  Bo'ukJ.].  Tim  iuscct  is  fuuiiJ  in  nearly  every 
portioii  of  the  coantiy  fkoiii  lezM  to  Cooneoticttt,  but 
IB  ran  m  the  Northern  States.    Like  the  proeedinp 

species,  it  is  two-hromlcil  ami  !iil)iTtiatc.s  in  (he  pujKi 
Blute.  Its  larva',  Iu)%V('\ t  r.  It  ',  il  u\n<n  the  outaiiic  leuves 
iiLStead  of  borinir  Ui  llic  luart.  Tlie  aMM  mnedies 
may  be  used  a&  fur  the  imported  worm. 

THE  POTHEEB  BuTTERf'LY  (Firris  oUrncen  Boisd. ). 
This  is  exelusivelv  a  Nurtbem  species,  and  rarely  rt- aeheii 
as  far  south  us  Petiiisylvania.  Its  habits  arc  precisely 
similar  (d  those  of  the  prec-edinp,  except  th-it  it  wems 
to  be  injurious  to  all  cruciferous  plants,  and  the  saiue 
remedies  may  be  used  for  its  destruction. 

Thx  Gabbaok  Flusia  UPUma  bratdeat  Bikf). 
Thn  is  one  of  the  moat  eenoiu  oabhage  jpests  of  the 
niorr  Sdiuheni  ixirtion  of  tho  couiitry.  Ine  clmts  nre 
lakl  sin_ly  ur  in  small  clusters  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves,  ati'l  the  hirvic  feed  tirst  upon  the  outside  leaves, 
and  alierwards  bore  a  short  distance  into  the 


«.lHTa;  k  papa;  c^aiato  i 
vnlstse). 


(bat- 


proper.  The  pnps  n  famitA  hi  a  delioate  trMte  nlken 

cmxwm.  wli" 'Ii  is  atfadicil  to  the  loaves  or  to  any  rul>- 
bisli  near  the  lia.^*.^  ui  the  i>laiit.  There  are  four  broods 
a  year  in  the  latitude  of  Washington,  and  Wth  pupjc 
and  moths  hilx^mate.  A  large  proportion  of  the  late 
fiill  brvflft  are  destroyed  bv  the  Chalcid  parasite,  Copi- 
dotoma  tnincatellum  (Dalm.),  and  the  common  form 
of  Apantrlnt  amfp-ffjatuM  (Say),  has  also  been  bred 
from  them.  Ilrmrdtrx:  The  ui^e  t>f  the  diluted  Jiyre 
thrum  powder  and  infusion,  as  described  under  the 
head  of  the  impovled  eabbajg^-mwin,  is  to  be  veoom- 
mendecL 

Tmt  Hartjcqutw  CxmAm^maiMttrffitntm  hfittri- 

oni'ra  Hahn).  This  is  di-stim  tivcly  a  Southern  ins(H-t, 
aud  docsKreat  damage  to  all  cruciferous  plants  in  many 


FlO-  22. — Murpanna  hirtrUmiea:  o,  larva;  6.  pujiA  (•dlaUtly  en- 


laived):  e,  etcis*;/,  mature  bux,  with  wiiigH  <>|icii:  g,  mature 
bug,  with  wing*  cIommI  (natural  Mice) ;  d,  e,  vggn  truiu  nide  oud 
top  (ealHrgtd). 

of  the  Southern  States.  Tliere  seem  to  be  two  jren- 
erationa  in  a  year,  and  the  perfect  ioeects  hibernate. 


Ilemediea:  Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  which  h»s 
been  practifled  with  sul-c-css,  but  the  preparations  of 
p.m>tnrum  mentioned  under  the  imported  cabbage- 
worm  will  probably  repay  triaJ. 

The  Pea-weevil  ( Jfntchw  pfsi  Linn ).  The  fcniak 
weevils  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  outside  of  the  yimni; 

^  pod,  and  the  lanie 
'/^  penetrate  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  grow- 
ing peas  and  attain 
their  growth,  QStuHjr 
avoiding  the  genu. 
Tliey  uniicrgo  the 
pupa  state  within  the 
peas,  and  while  sume 
of  the  Iteetlesiasne  in 
the  fall,  the  niajoritv 
remain  in  the  |K;ast'lll 


Pig.  23.— SnicftM  ptH:  o,  weevil  («n- 

larRCfl) :  6,  pea.  fram  ^ 
CBcaped  (natural  cUe). 


a son n*' 

'  '   iural  "  eeMi  - 


Ji'Wftlif*  : 
eaten  pea* 
may  be  detected  by 
being  thrown  into  water,  as  they  float  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, while  the  sound  ones  sink.   The  nnaooDd 

fcas  shoula  either  be  destroyed  entire,  or  the  Wrtvils 
illed  by  submitting  the  infested  j>ea.s  to  the  fumes  of 
bisidphide  of  carbon  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Tmt  JBbaN-WEKVIL  {JirucJim  JaLcB  Kilev).  Tbii 
beau-weeril,  althongh  oongenerio  with  the  above  spe- 
cies, has  very  diffcant 
habit.H.  The  [>ea-wecvil 
ovii>osit8  on  (he  youne, 
growing  pmlin  the  field; 
the  bcan-wecvil  on  the 
beans  themaclrea.  Ihe 
fbrtnerprndneesbntene 
ImMiil  ainuially.  Tliere 
dcvclojis  but  tmc  lanato 
a  pea,  and  it  never  niul- 
^  tiplies  in  stored  peas. 

breed msr  in  storva  beans 
throughout  the  year,  and  several  develop  in  the  same 
bean,  the  nunilcr  <leiii-n(linir  on  the  size  t»t'  this  la>t. 
Hence  the  remedies  for  the  Ix'an  wcevil  must  aim  at 
preventing  access  by  the  weevils  to  storvd  Wans,  in 
addition  to  tbie  deBtnietion  of  the  insects  alreadv  in  the 
beans  when  stored ;  whfeh  nay  he  socomplished  by  the 

same  methods  rce'>ninien<le(i  fur  tlu*  |i«'a-we<-\  il.  T) 
pn-vent  access  to  tlu:  lieans  after  disinfection  tiny  uiu^t 
I>(!  kept  in  air-tiirht  ve.-scls. 

Colorado  Potato-bkcti.e  {Ihiyphnra  lo  Uneata 
Sav),  see  arlide  Colorado  Po«4TO-»KETt.R. 

Bmster-beeti.es  (Melold  genera  MncnJtotu,  Epi- 


oauta, 


Several  snocies  of  these  two  genera, 
notably  .U'irn>f>ti.ii.t  riiirrra  { Fahr. .V. 
murina  (Lec),  nUndu  (Say),  Epicaufa 
vUtata  (Fabr. ),  R  conro/iV/il  Mek ).  £1 
7>^n;i«S^i!(ijitea(I)eis.),and  E.  macvhUa 
( Say),  often  do  mnch  damage  to  ixttato- 
and  beet-<'rops.  Tlic  lar\!v  arc  par- 
tially parasitic  in  the  nc^is  of  wild  riWB 
and  in  the  egg-<-a.ses  of  loiiist.s.  iSte 
lliley's  article  in  Trinisiit  tiunt  Acad- 
emv  of  Sciences  of  St.  I^iuis,  ToL  iSi) 
FiOj»^^*tt^  Re'timluTc  AH  of  these  Uh-iIcs  are  eas- 
siie).  ily  driven,  and  a  general  method  of  de 

struetion  is  to  drive  them  into  wind- 
rows of  straw  and  kill  them  bv  buniiug.  Th»'  may  aho 
he  esnght  in  hand-nets,  and  also  deslngrsd  Fh» 
green  or  I^ondon-pniple  solutions. 
The  SntmED  GiK!innnt>BKEn.E  ( DinhroHca  nMoAi 

Fabr.  1.  This  very  fiuniliar  beetle  makes  its  anpear- 
aneo  in  early  spriuL'.  and  feeds  upon  the  buns  and 
young  leaves  of  the  eurumlier.  Its  larva?  an*  clitnr.ue 
whilegrubsand  feed  upon  the  nMits  of  the  plant.  There 
are  three  or  four  broods  a  year,  and  the  p\ipa  wintSB 
underground.  Rnimlkg :  Kudosing  the  young  pbnts 
in  bux  finames  topped  with  netting;  the  Paris-ioecs 
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Fio.  X.—DinbroHea  rittata:  larvff. 


Fio.27.-lMabral- 
ieaviaata:htt- 

loixtnrc  may  also  be  used 
to  advantage.  (Seepage 
135.) 

Inxects  tj\jiinno  Mifcel- 
Uinemu  Fiild-cnq>^. 

Tire  Cotton  -  WORM 
{Aletin  xyliini  S;i\  i,  sec 
article  CoTION-WOftM. 

Thb  Ooirow-BOLt 


hnif-iLoMh  ahowiiv^^mi  Worm  or  Oorn->:ar 
length.  Worm  { Ildkithix  anni- 

grra  Hiibii.V  Tliis  insect  i.s  iiijurluus  to  many  cropa 
— (Dtton.  com,  tomato,  bean,  iMja.  pumpkin,  squasli, 
melon.  an<l  others.  It  is  fiiund  in  temperate  rc- 
eions  throughout  the  world.  To  cotton  it  is  iinurious 
by-  boring  into  the  boH,  ns  its  popular  name  indicates. 
In  our  cotton-crowini:  St^itcs  tinn'  arc  four  or  five 
broods  a  year,  tlie  last  brood  liibi  rnaliiiij  in  ihi;  pupa 
itate  uniierground.  The  earlier  bnwHl«  fml  upon 
,  and  it  ia  chie%  after  this  has  grown  hard  that  tney 


Fio.  ^—HHiiMti*  armiijrm  :  a,  ft,  ^f^,  ride  and  top  tj«w  (eo- 
Iwfed);  f,  Urv  n  :  <l,  pumt  (alU-r  Uloveri;  if,  moth,  wtlb  WlBgi 
cxpuMtod;  /,  moUx,  wiiL  vrUtgs  diMWd  (luttural  niie). 

take  to  ootton.   In  the  Northern  States  there  are  two 

or  three  Viroods  a  year  upon  <  oni.  the  fin*t  Itrood  fVcd- 
iniiipftn  tbe  t.'tviclh.  leaves,  and  terminal  liuds,  and  tlio 
Wt  on  the  hardened  ear!^.  .Mthouijh  two  para-Niles are 
known,  ueitbcr  is  abundant,  and  its  m«jst  eftcctive 
natural  enemies  are  the  ant8.  RenutUes:  In  the 
Southern  States  the  best  remedy  consists  in  planting 
a  patch  of  earlv  ct)m  as  a  trap,  carefully  "worming" 
thi- ean^.  In  t)if  Northern  States  late  fall  ]>loitL'bing 
will  Im-uk  up  the  underground  pupa-eclbj,  and  expase 
the  pupa?  to  the  fatal  action  of  frost  and  wet. 

Xu  ToBAoao-WORM  {Sphiax  Carolina  JL).  This 
■the  Soathem  rcpreecntative  of  the  Northern  tomato-, 
potato-,  or  tol>a(t*()-worm  I  Sphinx  •'i-mnculnta  Haw.  I. 
There  are  two,  or  even  three,  brood.s  a  year,  and  the 
insect  hibi'niates  under<.'round  in  the  jiupa  state. 
Remtdkt:  The  most  comuion  remedy  coasists  in  send- 
ing negroes  thioagh  the  fields  to  pick  off  the  worms. 
Another  common  remc<ly  consists  in  poisoning  the 
lovers  of  the  " jim.'^)n-wecd  "  {Datum  ftnimonimn]. 
The  moths  arc  particularly  f  >nd  of  sucking  these 
flowen,  which  are  common  on  tobaoco-pluutations. 


Tnsrcfs  wiun'nus  to  the  T7nf. 
TuE  GR/VPE  PiiVLLOXKiLV  (Fhylloxau  voiiatrix 
PlamlMni),  aee  article  F&xixoziiia. 

Forft  diMomlon  of  other  gnpo  inaeeti,  Into  wUdi  w» 
have  not  aafiteient  apaee  to  ent«r,  aee  Third  Mwmmi  Jhto» 
mahgM  Jlqwrl  (1870). 

hisrcts  injur  in  IIS  to  Lire-i^tock. 

TriB  Bot-fly  of  Cattle  [Ilj/podfrmn  fxn-ix  Lair.). 
Tlic  adolt  fly  appears  from  June  to  September,  and 
l.iys  her  cizirs  uj>on  the  backs  of  cattle.  Sonic  authors 
state  that  the  cirt'.s  arc  sinijily  attachctl  to  the  hairs, 
and  others  that  they  are  in.-erted  in  the  skin.  The 
larvao  burrow  for  a  short  distance  beneath  the  skin, 
causinic  painful  tumors  or  abscesses,  of\en  of  consider- 
able aiie.  An  opening  through  toe  skin  is  el^von 
maintmned  hi  order  to  supply  the  kme  with  air.  The 
ensuing  spring  they  einer,L;e  from  the  tumors,  drop  to 
the  ground,  and  translbnu  to  pup%  within  the  hist 
lan'al  skin.  The  Pjipa  state  hists  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Renmiiet:  The  larvae  may  be  pressed  out  from 
the  burrows  with  the  thnmh,  but  in  oraer  to  avoid  the 
inflammation  con.sefiuent  utMm  burstinir  a  larva  in  the 
abscess,  the  oj>cning  slioulu  l>e  sliuhtly  enlarircd  with 
the  s«^al]>el. 

The  Sheep  Bor-KLy  ( (Estms  rn-is  Linn. ).  The 
adnlt  flies  appear  during  the  whole  summer,  and,  as 
first  pointed  out  by  the  immortal  John  Browne  deposit 
living  young  on  the  margins  of  the  nostrils  or  the 
sheep.  The  hirv;c  a.si  i-iiil  to  the  maxillan,'  sinuses,  and 
even,  it  is  stated,  pen*'tnite  the  brain  ihroujjh  the 


Fio.  29.— 0>/rH»  oviM :  1.  female  tly,  with  wiaga  dOMd;  1  

fly,  w  ith  wiiiifH  exi>ande(l :  .1.  jmpa;  A,  luTB,  doiwl  vtow:  t, 

larva,  vcutrKi  vii-w  ;  C,  youns  Ihtvu. 

cribrifonn  plate,  feeding  upon  the  mucous  secretions 
and  nu inbr.iiics.  The  transt'oruiations  are  the  »imc 
as  those  of  the  preceding,  the  larvjc  dropping  to  the 
gnmnd  in  spring  and  remaining  in  the  pupa  state  ftir 
six  weeks  or  two  moDtJifl.  JRemedia:  tiMUanmnu^ 
he  lemoyed  ftom  the  iMMtnb  befhre  they  hare  pene- 
trated  far  by  inw^rting  ft  ftftthcr  anolntc*!  with  oil  of 
turj»entiiio  and  gently  moving  it  about.  J'iliite  ear- 
IkiIic  a<;id  inje«'ted  with  a  syringe  is  also  benelieial. 
As  a  preventive,  anointing  the  nose  with  coal  tar 
has  been  recomnMiided,  and  salt-troughs  are  smeared 
with  this  aubatanoe  to  aocompliah  this  anointing  move 
casil5'. 

The  IIon.sF.  Bot-fi.t  {Gai'tro^.inlu^  ,qui  Fabr.). 
Tlic  eggs  are  attached  to  the  hairs  altout  the  knees 
and  shoiddeis,  and  are  taken  into  the  mouth  by  the  ani- 
mal licking  these  paila.  Hera  thegf  immediatdy  hatch, 
and  the  young  are  tranaferwd  to  the  stomach  and 
affix  themselves  to  its  walls.  They  generally  occur  in 
clusters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pvlorus.    ^\'hen  full 

,  grown,  affer  the  expiration  of  eiglit  or  nine  months, 
they  loosen  their  hold  and  fall  to  the  ground  with  the 

'  faeces ;  of\en,  however,  they  fiuten  for  a  few  days  to 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestine  or  near  the  rmu?, 
eau.sinir  intense  pain.  Rrnialirs:  Frequent  i  nrrying 
and  elippini;  the  hair  ri'inr>\c.s  tlu'  cl-l's.     Keep  the 

1  animals  m  good  health  in  other  respects,  so  that  they 
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mo  better  renst  the  •llaeb  of  l3ie  bote  until  tbeae 
oone  away  naturally. 

The  following  list  gives  the  nrincipal  AmeiiMn  wri- 
ters and  uritiiiL's  vi)h»m  tlie  piiujc^'t : 

Peck,  William  l)ANi)Kii>t;K, — Wr  n::iy  consider  Mr. 
Pock  us  thr  tirst  uf  the  jirmniiunt  Aiiu>ricaii  writtrs  on 
atrictiltnral  i  ntouioloiry.  His  priiiciial  articles  arc  ii>  fi>l- 
l.iws:  "  TUf  Di  riptiou  aiul  IlUtory  of  the  Canker-worm, " 
Max.^arhii.'ettn  Magazine,  1795.  Ko,  7,  pp.  ^£t-9I7,  41.V-llfi, 
1)1.  1;  "N;itunil  History  of  tlie  .'>hiK-worni  \  Tmthretio 
eeniti  ,"  Miiii>iifhti$eit«  AgriCHitum!  Riport,  IT'.^ft,  ]>]>.  !'  20, 
1  i<l.;  "On  I ii^.  i  t.s  which  affect  Oaki  uiiil  Clu  rrii-s.'' J/ri.«»a- 
citatHU  Aijricidtiinil  RrpnH,  1819,  pp.  307-^13.  IVck  died  in 
1822.       "  I 

HAHTtifi,  TiiADDEi  s  William.  M.  D. — l>r.  Harris's  prin- 
ripiil  work  «:is  <utitl(<l  A  Ri-jvirt  on  the  Infcif  of  Mii**adiH- 
MeiU  lujurwut  in  \'firfittiou,  and  was  pu1ili-.lu'd  in  IMl  by 
order  of  the  MaasacIiUN.  tts  lefjislalnre.  Tlie  fouvili  edition 
of  this  valuable  work,  wiiich  w!i.s  edited  by  C'li^irlus  L. 
Flint,  and  is  comin.jnly  known  ;w  the  "  Hint  edition,"  ia 
the  oue  now  for --ali'.  Dr.  H:irri<'R  miite^'llaneons  writings 
have  boeii  coUi  cted  in  a  volnme  entitled  K/tUmotogical  Cor- 
re»p<mdrnce  of  T)ui(ldfu»  "WtUutm  //nrrw,  Jl.  i).,  edited  by  S. 
H.  Scuddt  r  and  puldishcd  in  l^il*  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  Dr.  Uanis  ha»  been  Justly  ctXlvA  the 
fiitber  of  A  nu  rican  aKTicultunU  entomologjr,  Md  hia  work 
is  still  hlandurd.    JTc  died  Jan.  16,  1856. 

Fitch.  Ara,  M.  D.— The  great  work  of  Dr.  Fltdi'a  life  is 
contjtiued  in  hi«  rcporta  to  the  State  ARriouIttual  Society 
of  New  York,  fonrtoen  in  number,  and  pnblishcd  in  the 
TraMaclion*  of  the  society  from  18&4  to  1870,  omitting  the 
years  1859, 18(>5,  and  1868.  Bcporta  1  to  11,  iooIaitiT*,  wei» 
published  8vparat<.'ly  by  the  author  In  foor  Tolnmea,  with 
indices  to  ewh.  These  reports  contain  a  very  laiy* aoKNUit 
of  importaat  ontomolockM  natter,  and  gained  IbrDr.  FltA 
many  boooni  abroad.  He  diad  April  ISj,  1879. 

Batoton,  SiMOif  8l— Hehaa  Cor  a  nnniber  of  yean  oon- 
dnctad  an  aataoMlagiflB]  deiMtBMat  in  tba  Irawcaa^ir  F9r- 
mr,  whidi  baa  eobttftttd  many  artiake  «l  tbIim.  Ib  fhe 
Scnwit  of  the  DepartBieBtor  Agrkoltma  tm  1881  Iw  imb- 
liabad  a  lung  artiola«Dttttad  '*  nilaiiKil<ic7»aBd  Ita  Balatfoii 
to  tba  V«0atabla  fMdw^tana  of  tin  toil,  with  Baftceofle  to 
botb  Bortrnotiva  and  Banoldal  InaBeta.**  TUa  Tttptx  waa 
oootinofld  andor  tiie  aaoie  title  in  tba  Antealtaial  Baport 
for  IML 

QtovBB,  Towinin>.— Mr.  Olorei^  entomological  work 
ia  inttnatalr  eoaDeeted  with  tba  V.  8,  Dmutment  of  Ag- 
rienltnre.  The  department  reports  for  1854  and  18S6  both 
contaiaed  lengthy  articles  on  "insects  Injurious  aodBene* 
fleial  to  Ai^priealtTl^e  "  from  his  pen.  In  1H63  he  was  ap- 
pointed entomologist  to  the  department,  and  from  that 
year  to  his  resignation  in  the  spring  of  1878  ho  8«ibniitt«'d 
annual  reports.  These  reports  will  bo  found  in  the  Beports 
of  the  D>i'iirtment  of  Ayneulture  from  18<)3  to  1877,  iiiclu- 
alve.  He  pijli'ii^hnl  in  1^71  u  Very  small  edition  of  Jfauu- 
tcript  Jfote-i  from  my  Journal — tUplera.  This  was  followed 
by  a  similar  volume  on  JlemipUra  in  lfC6.  In  1877  was 
printed  in  the  aame  f<irm  Manu$cript  Xotet  from  my  Journal 
—Eutofnolo^ieal  Indfx,  a  complete  index  of  his  entomolog- 
ical reports;  and  in  1^78  Mimusiript  Xottt  from  my  Journal — 
Cotton. 

Trimble,  Isaac  P.,  M.  D.— Dr.  Trimble  pnblishod  in 
1865  quite  an  extensive  work  entitled  A  Treatise  on  ike 
Imeet  Knmie.-<  of  Frnit  and  Fruit  3>eM  (N.  Y.,  1805),  in  which 
uach  practicnl  experience  on  the  eodling  moth  and  pinm 
oaioalio  was  brought  logetlier. 

Bnn^  H.  Y. — Mr.  Hind  i.s  known  by  his  Eauay  on  fhe 
Tutttt  tiHif  ni'rtnrri  l)ijitrionM  to  Fi'A<vif-<*rop« < Toronto,  18.57). 

WAUh,  Bknj.  Dann,  M.  a.— One  of  our  most  precise  and 
thorongli  entomologint^.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
lie  wa.<<  a.<w<x'iat4^  editor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Practical 
EntonutlofiitI '  IHki  6({  ',  and  sole  editor  of  the  second  volume 
(lN<>fl-fi7).  He  wan  also  (with  C.  V.  Riley)  editor  of  vol.  i. 
of  thoAimeriean  Entomoloffi^f  'lHf?*-fiO;.  His mon« srienttflc 
articles  are  contained  in  lln'  J'rocred%ni}»  of  tiie  lio.ston 
Society  of  Natural  History  und  in  the  Prnrfuhvii't  tii  the 
Philacielphia  EntomoloKieat  ."-..ciitx-.  H.-  w.i^  the  author 
of  a  rejtort  on  "  Iiwet*  ItJiurious  to  X  i-tri  tnt  i<in  in  Illinois," 
published  in  llu-  T'  'inKulWH*  of  (lie  illiooi-,  .sltHtc  .\gricul- 
tntiil  So<-jrty  for  l-<il.  He  wii-  the  fust  Si;iie  ciitomologiHt 
<.f  Illinois,  luol  lii.-.  r'hirf  t  ronnniie  work  is  his  first  and  only 
report  on  the  noxious  in.s4  <  l.s  wf  iho  State  of  Illinois  (IbtiS). 
Bo  died  in 

Kll  K\.  CllAia.Ks  Valk.nTIKE,M.  A.,  Ph.D,— Fi n't  iimong 
I»r.  Riby's  Works  on  agricultural  entomology  nniy  be 
mentioned  the  Missouri  cntioroological  Tt'fHtTtJ.  He  \\a& 
»|i|M(inti  d  entonuilo;,'is(  of  (Imt  .'^i.-ite  in  l^iis_  held  the 
position  for  nine  years.  During  that  time  he  prepared 
nin«  amnoal  vepotta,  whleb  w«M  pobllabed  a^pantuy  by 


the  aut)ior,  and  m;iy  a!s<i  bi'  fi/ne.d  in  tlie  r<  ports  i.f  ti.e 
Stiite  lioard  of  A k'rienit nrc  for  the  y»-ari»  lf-t»t?  tt*  ip7<i,  iu- 
clusive.  In  l-.-l  he  issued  a  fjeneral  index  to  these  nine 
report*,  a  iminplib  t  of  honie  iKi  jip.  In  lb77,  by  act  of  Con- 
>;re>>  ajiproved  Mareh  3,  the  U.  S.  Entomological  (  oiniiiis- 
hioii  w:i.s  formed,  with  Dr.  liiliy  as  rbi<-f.  'Iho  j<'int 
reporfs  of  tlie  commission  are  follows:  I'lrst  .Iii>ift4/ 
llrjiori  of  the  V.  S.  Evfomolmrinit  ('<iinii,i.ifi'jn,  for  ihf  ijmr 
J^^',  rriiitiuri  to  the  /locii/  J/enn/diw  Loaift  nhil  tl'  Lest 
MfilioiL^  of  prrr:nitiii(j  H»  Jujurits  and  of  ^uartlinp  T/,v(iii<.f  if* 
y»r!i«ioii«.  w  itl>  nin]is  and  illustrations  (Wa.shingfon,  1-7^  ; 
Seeuiid  iifjiort  of  the  V.  ft.  Eniomolo^ml  Commi»»^ii/v ,  for  l>-e 
yenrs  /.-V^.S  (iiiii  /.-/"".V,  re!alijfi  to  the  Korly  ilatintiti  n  1  nctMt 
ntul  the  Wfitem  Cficiet,  nnd  Treiit\ui)  nf  the  Jif  t  .VfXtt*  of 
fulduing  th4  Locutl  in  it*  IVmnurtit  lJrm!i)i'i-<>rouhi!«  y>uih- 
tugU>u,  1880).  Of  the  bnlletius  of  the  c-ounnitision,  beside* 
the  gctienil  index  to  the  .Missouri  reiHirts  alr-ady  men- 
tioned, and  wtiieh  forms  UtilleHn  6,  Dr.  liiliry  is  the 
uuthor  of  Uullrtin  It.  the  t  i tie  of  whieli  is:  The  Cotton  -Wom : 
Nummary  of  it"  .Vudiru?  JlUlttry,  ivitk  an  Aeetmnt  of  it»  Ene- 
mies andlht  Jlmt  M rant  of  Controlling  it  Wasliincton.  l^H)  . 
In  1878  ho  was  appointed  entomologist  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnltiire,  and  prepared  tlie  report  of  the  ento- 
mologist in  the  auuual  report  for  that  year  also  published 
separately  1.  lie  re«ignj>d  in  1879,  and  was  reappointed  in 
1881.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works:  Pot  at o 
P«tU  (New  York,  1876i ;  The  I/Kutt  Pla^t  in  the  United 
SfateJ  (Chicago,  1877).  Ho  was  associate  editor,  with  B.  D. 
Walsh,  of  the  .,4m«rtcda  Entomoloyitt,  vida.  L  and  IL  (1888- 
69),  and  sole  editor  of  vol.  iii.  (1880). 

Le  Babon,  Wm.,  M.  D.— Dr.  Le  Baron  was  appointed 
State  entomologist  of  Illinofa  in  1870.  Bo  la  the  anthor 
of  foar  annual  reporta,  whldi  are  published  in  the  aVanaac- 
fioM  of  tlie  State  Horticnitoral  Society,  A«m  1870  to  1874, 
omitting  1873.  Be  died  in  1818. 

Packabd,  Atravoe  &,  ILDi^Tha  fUhnriny  an  4be 
moat  praninent  of  Dr.  BMltaid'a  wricinfli  apon  eirrteal- 
tonil  entomology :  "The  AnBy-Wotu,**  8iiiili  Ri^tH  Bten^ 
tary  Maine  Statt  BMtri  if  AgrkMtif*  (1661,  pp.  130-148}; 
first,  secoud,  and  tktid  aoadal  Beporta,  ae  antbmolaglat  to 
tha  MaBMchoaetta  State  Board  of  AgHcnltaTe^  on  "  Hm  la* 
Jaxieaa  and  Bemoieial  InaeelBof  MaMaohnaattB'*  (1871, 187S; 
1633);  ^Baport  on  the Bocky  Moontain  Locust  and  otiier  In* 
wetai  now  li^arbaR  or  likely  to  Injore  the  Field  and  Garden 
Crops  in  the  Wcateni  Statea  and  Territories."  Nimik  Ammmal 
Report  V.  8.  th^tftdi  amd  Gtognpkiml  Acrrey  of  the  Terri- 
torittfftr  187S  (waahington,  1877) ;  U.  B.  Entomological  C^mF 
mtMioN,  JtaOeHn  4:  Tha  Henian  Ely :  it*  Ratvpet,  Habil*, 
Biumit»ijmd  Jfeana  of  Prerenting  it$  hcreate  (Washington, 
1880);  U.  8.  Entvmolofficai  Committiou,  Bulletin  7:  /iiM«f» 
InjurioH*  to  Forest  and  Shade  Trees  (Washington,  1881}. 

Thomas,  Cyrus,  Ph.D.— Dr.  Thoma^'s  princi}ial  work  is 
contaiued  in  his  reports  as  State  entomologist  of  Illinois, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  iu  1^78.  These  reports 
are  six  in  number,  and  arc  contained  in  the  TVan  tact  ion*  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  years  1876  to 
1881,  inclusive.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Bulletin  5  of  the 
U.  S.  Ent.  Cora.,  on  the  Hciwian  Fly. 

Smith,  Sidkey  I.— As  entomologist  to  the  State  Booid 
of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut,  Prof.  Smith  made  two  short 
reporta,  which  are  pubiislied  iu  the  Trantadion*  of  the 
Conn«etieat  Stata  Board  of  Agrionltttre  for  1871  and 
1872. 

(XiMSTOCK,  J.  Henby.— Prof.  Comstock  was  appoint«'d 
cntomologi.<!t  to  the  U.S.  IX-iiartnicnt  of  Agriculture  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  and  continued  iu  ofIic«  two  years.  Ho 
made  two  annual  reports,  which  will  be  found  in  the  I(<-- 
ports  of  the  Depurtuicnt  of  Agriculture  for  1879  and  1H«jO. 
IIo  also  hclpoQ  to  finiish  a  large  volume  begun  by  Dr 
Riley,  entitled  Report  vpon  Cotton  Insect*,  prepared  nndet 
the  Direction  of  the  Cnrnwis/rinnn'  of  A^enlture  (Washing- 
ton, 1879). 

LiNTxr.R.  .ToFKrii  .\.  .Mr.  Lintinr,  the  recently-ap- 
point«'d  Siati'  I  iitoniolo^ist  of  New  York,  has  published, 
sium  takitif;  oKiee.  the  fol inwiiiL' arti'di  s  on  i  conomic ento- 
mology :  "  Th<-  Ins,  <  t>  of  t lir ( '1(.\ I  r-Plan t,"  f-'irtieth  Annual 
Refiort  Am  Yoth  State  .AurirullDnt!  Sfinrltf.  /s  mJ;  "  _^  New 
principle  of  Proti ction  from  Insect  Atlaek,''  l^oeeedia^ 

H'Mtcm  A'.  1'.  HorticHltural  Society,  JS^^g.  He  has  also  pob- 
lisht'd  ntany  important  aitldeain  th«  CnUHmhr  mi  Cum' 

(rv  Gentleman. 

Cook,  Albert  J. — Prof.  Cook's  writincs  are  mostly  of  a 
fujritivp  character.  The  Procee'fin<;ii  of  the  Michigan  I'onifv. 
|ov:ie;il  .'^ociet.v  and  the  7Vnn.«fif'iroi»  of  the  Michigan  H.  r 
ticuliural  Society,  frow  1870  to  1882,  contain  from  his  pen 
many  abuTt  aitidoa  and  Jaetwea  on  agrfenltaial  eatORMl* 
ogy. 

TKEAT.^Tit-s  Makv  T}  —>ris,  Tre.it  Il.t-s  rompib  d  Hvolume 
entitled  iiyanoia  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  (N.  Y., 
1888).  (aT.B.) 
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I  tarft  at  WuluDgton  nnoe  1S66:      reports  of  the  de* 

CHAPTER  X.  ,  |»artiiicnt,  fmin  vrliieh  the  f;iot,s  ^ri\»  i>  iH  rciii  tin-  iiKiIiily 

\v         OF  Agricultural  IiABOR.  i      ,.  ^     , .      •  i.     i  i  .1  . 

berol  in:rNiti3  engaged  in  agnculiun'  tar  exceeilb  that 

The  vstematic  iovestigatiuD  of  the  rato  of  wages  ,  engaged  in  any  other  deiKirtnieut  ot°  productiooi  and 

]NUd  for  ikntt-labor  in  the  United  States  Las  luen  tar    m  shown,  with  thoao  engaged  in  msuQ&ctures,  bf  the 

tied  on»  yonr  Iv  jeMr>  Iqr  the  Department  of  Agricul- 1  ioUoinng  taUe,  taken  Cram  the  eeniiu  of  1880: 

JUbikMriiv  tte  JTiMtir  Mtf  Ate  ^  AnMi  mfatfd  i»  J/rkkUmn  mi Mamtftehirhit MutMm  iaHU  ZMMAefai^<V 


Total,  XJmiUA  States... 
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[^snoMM  engagvd  in  agileQltsre  Inelud*  a^ealtiml  Ub«ret».  apUi  isrs.  (hiiryium  imd  a.iirywoioon,  fant>-overae«r% 

kaiUanurft.  'Die  niaU'S  ^-ri(.':L<;.'<l  in  maanthctriri:!^'  n.<!u>t  i-i.-s  :ire  above  fiXtf-.n  y.'ar--  ..t'  :i-<'.  t^i.-  |.  :ii.ili'>  a)ii>\(.'  fif- 
denyean  of  I^^IVllila  Ibost.-  uf  t>ollL  ^:^'X^'^  umU-i:  th>-  r<'>i.vcliv4l  tgen  ivrv  (  liiN>itk'<I  ik.s  cliililu  ti  ii<,ui  yuutti,] 


Tlie  uumthlr  nverage,  without  boatd,  for  the  different 
wetiona  of  (he  country  is,  for  the 

Eantem  State*   $-2<\m 

y\nU\U'  StAte»   22.21 

RimtlM-ro  Statea   l-i.:iO 

W«.«t«.TU  Stfttca   23.(3 

Califuniia   38.J5 

The  tablea  well  illosfiate  the  iofluenoe  of  manufat-tims 
upon  wages  of  &nn>1abor.  This  influence  is  felt  in 

coiti;.initi\*'ly  .^rn.ill  districts  n?  wi  ll  a..<  in  tli.(M>  more 
exttinicd .  fur  iii.-'tanrt;,  in  tlu>  .*^late  ..f  Ohio  the 
northern  b<  It  im  Iu  K  h  the  great  ^lanu^actllr!Il^'  towns, 
Cleveland.  Toledo,  Wooater,  Mannfield,  cto..  and  the 
moLgR  monthly  wa^^  for  ihnn-lnl)or  ia  $'2o.96.  In 
the  eaatem  belt,  hanng  iron  and  coal  industnes  and 
hot  little  faiiety  in  geueii]  meehanioal  tndea,  the 


mvenge  monthly  wage  ia  t22.0&  Through  the  westein 
belt  baviof  more  manufaoturinir  than  the  eastern^  but 

less  than  the  northern,  and  itn  lmllnv  several  proniinent 
manufuctnring  towns,  Cini  iiniatl.  Culunihiis,  l>a\-t«m, 
and  S(>rin!rfu*ld,  tlif  avi  r.(i:L'  uH  iilhly  wage  l..r  farm- 
labor  IS  $24.7;').  Illinois  treated  in  tlic  muic  way, 
only  designating  the  diatncts  bgr  northern,  cenlrali  aiM 
southern,  showa  the  same  gencml  resnltH,  with  wages 
at  t'27.52,  f24.OT,  and  $19.87  respectively. 

Tlie  rate  i.s  lii^lu.r  iti  Massiii imvtt.s  than  in  any 
other  State  cast  ot  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  low^ 
in  those  States  more  eicluiively  dqiendent  upon  the 
prodticts  of  the  soil. 

The  following  table  8liowitfMtvet«e«  monthly  wage* 
by  the  year,  and  the  average  d«i^  wages  in  nanrest* 
tune,  for  the  different  Statea,  for  1882 : 
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ICaine  

New  Humpshira, 

Vermont  

Mamacbttsetta.... 
Rhode  I«laud.... 
Connecticut.^.... 

New  York  

New  Jen«7  

Ponnsylv»iikl.^ 
lyelftWAre  ••■■•mmi 
Mar>-lMid ........ 

V'irginiA.. 
North  Guoliaa. 
Sooth  CkraUoft. 


WwtTisfliiis.. 
Ohio*  ■*••••«••  M  ••« 


niiBota....^. 


Oolmdo ....... 

Utah....  

Now  MoxIoOm 
Dakota  


Monthlr  wa«ei 

by  tbo  year. 


Daily  woKcs  In 
harvot-tlme. 


Wltboat 

With 

Without 

With 

hooiA. 

iKWld. 

booid. 

booid. 

tlJ8 

$LS8 

16.72 

1.71 

1.35 

23.37 

16.00 

1.75 

1.35 

30.66 

18  25 

1.75 

IJ3S 

27  75 

17  00 

1.60 

lao 

27.00 

17.37 

1.65 

1.33 

23  63 

15.36 

1.89 

1.47 

14  20 

2.00 

1.74 

14.21 

1,73 

1.30 

18  2D 

12.60 

1  60 

1.2S 

1  i» 

LIB 

ULM 

MmW 

B.17 

,ap 

12.86 

8.80 

IJM 

JK 

12.10 

8.10 

108 

.78 

1&86 

8.70 

1  lA 

an 

o^W 

IftOft 

Via 

JBO 

nao 
■www 

UK 

an 

t  — 

m 

1ft  Oft 

1.10 

OR 

OAOA 

14jOS 

lUft 

UOB 

IS  RA 

1&.9B 

ina 

«PUWf  V 

1  aft 

liM 

im 

1  m 

>aJiW 

AAA 

1.41 

AoV& 

WbffV 

1.78 

8S.14 

ooin 

t  lU 

86 Ja 

I7.B0 

2.10 

17.75 

SJ8 

<M  91 

at  .Ml 

1  Rl 
a.iia 

MJ6 

un 

14» 

S!U6 

1&87 

LTD 

IM 

2446 

1«JM) 

Lt5 

UBt 

3B.2S 

ft3l> 

IM 

38.50 

M.75 

LBS 

UBO 

«7« 

L80 

8.00 

1.65 
S.65 

L86 
L40 
2.19 

This  variation  of  the  rate  of  wages  for  fann-bbor  in 
manufacttmng  and  agricultural  districts  ia  true  of  all 
ootintnea,  and  hafl  been  dearly  shown  as  between  the 
northern,  or  munufaLtdring,  fountiea  of  Eii;.'land,  and 
the  southern,  or  a^'rkultural,  counties.  This  is  still 
more  reniarlvahly  illu-^trntod  in  Uclgium,  where  farm- 
wages,  aooording  to  Prof.  Laveleye,  are  nearlv  twioe 
as  nigh  in  the  Walloon  provim-es  as  in  the  Flanden 
provinces,  the  transition  occurring  within  ten  miloi 

Prom  these  facta  the  followinj;  law  may  be  dedtKed: 
wherever  niech:uii("il  indu.'^trics  flmiri.^li.  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  persons  eniru-'i  il  in  tln  in  cxcmls  the  number 
eniragoa  in  agriciih  uv  the  wajrcs  paid  for  farm-labor 
will  be  found  to  be  higher  thfto  in  districts  where  the 
reverse  conditioi»«iziBt  Tills  b  alw  (me  of  the  prioM 
of  farm-products. 

Daily  wages  in  harvcM-time  compare  favorably  wHh 
wages  paiil  in  nianufiu-tiirine  in<iu.stri«\s,  Init  monthly 
rates,  by  the  year.  aR'  considonihly  h«.H.  Adult  male 
labor  upon  the  fann  is  jwiid,  on  the  average,  in  the 
United  States.  $25.21  per  month  without  bcMrd,  while 
die  Bdidt  male  id  meohaaioal  anployment  is  paid  il 
least  $40  per  month. 

The  fluctuation.s  in  airricultural  wa^es,  hy  the  nMMitb 
and  without  Ituard,  fnr  <Iif!lri  nt  sections  of  tlieeovntty 
since  1&66,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

i8e». 

IMS. 

mtSSSSt.Z." 

Soatham  Statai  

Westara  8tataBn«m 
Ghlilhinl»........~.~ 

$26.61 
22.24 
15.30 

asjB 

920.21 
19.69 
13.31 

4UW 

28.08 
16.82 
9M0 
44JS0 

laiLOB 
88j08 
17.81 
87.8t 
48JB 

Iaj8 

30X7 
1888 
8&81 
9M6 

(aaw.) 

See  Nbat  Catiu  (including  Dairt  and  Daibt 
PRODTTrrs),    HOBABB,    MOIB,   FOOIAT,  " 

Soils,  Swinb. 


Invu  to  Aououtffinti. 


Agricnlttiral  oollagH,70, 

Agrii  liture,  Department 
of, To;  number engascd 
in.fis.  1«. 

AjiAlyH'"  of  barley.  113; 
Ijmu,  lot  ;  bn'-V  wheat, 
llli:  cnrrot,  Um.  cere- 
als, clovur,  100; 
oom.llS;  maniH-wor> 
K>1,  117;  matmre,  92; 
r>ai«.  Ill,  IIH;  onton. 
IIM;  i>nr^:iip.  ll'J;  ru- 
Ul)«K<i,  11'*;  rji', 
■orgnum,  laS;  straw, 
113;  tol«cc<).  122;  tur- 
nip, US  :  wboU.  lU. 

Appk-,  inx'cta  iqjnrloaa 

to,  n'.,  vv,. 
Amt'iiiral  (Mmpoanda  to 

dfftruy  il!^ects,116.133. 
Bakley,  1U9. 
Bean  weevil,  HO. 
/<fci,  117  ;  linrvi "tlni;.  119; 

h\ii;iir  fri  la.  1 1 . . 
BiitLw  in  relaiion  to  airri- 

culture,  131-lM. 
Bll!«ter-bccile.  140. 
Bluebird,  m. 
Borvr,   applc-trc«,   143 ; 

pcach  irv*.  143;  cur- 

rant^Ulk,  l.is. 
Bran,  analy«ii  of,  lOL 
Brimd  <-n>t  snwtT.  SCI. 
BlfKWIlKAT.  IIA  ll\  fl.'>; 

analyitlii.  WA;  eulUva- 

tioii,  118;  biatory,  112; 

pfodlictioii.  112:  uaea, 

Itt!  Taiiaika.  IIS. 
Balldioga,  Cknu,  40, 7L 
Bunting,  1S3, 
Boahel  of  buckwhcAt, 

US;  oau,  111. 
Butter  ctilored  by  use  of 

carrot's,  lis. 
QlV-Tyr  'cormi  and  biig$, 

IV,    1  1". 
Cankrt-worm.  137. 


Ctirrot,  111:  tanfMUng, 

llM;  use^.  118. 

CatUlr.1.  lit). 

Caterpillar,  apple-tree, 
i:«>. 

CatUe  bot-fly,  Ml. 
Cattle,  imponed,  M.  66, 
M,  71;  eacnti  M  to. 

US, 

OdaHilrd.  us. 
CniKAlfl,  101, 113,  72. 

Clod  crushers.  82. 
Clover,  (>,  Vf>,  im. 
Clover  hiiller*,  »l-92. 
(:i'<vcr-M.<o<i  midge,  189. 
Culkgc^.  ngricultuni,  70, 

r^i,  i:u, 
Oiiormio  potato-beetle, 

iifi-no. 
Compintlng,  100. 
CoB.N,  Indian,  107-109. 
r.irivear  wonn,  141. 
Com  btiakliig  aaehlnet, 

94. 

Corn-juiflfla^  aailyila  of, 

I  126. 

I  Cora«bellen,  93. 

I  Oi>R]r.«rrALK«,  oooar 

FROM.  r.f,.  inn. 

fotliui.  I'^'i.  i.'J.  71,  7:'.. 
OASim-boU  uiirm.  HI. 

I  OottoQ-raistng  aided  by 

the  »<lirnAl  SurviPo,  l>. 
Cowbird,  IX!. 
i  Crops,  101,  VJf<:  oprcnls. 

101,113;  r<M.t  rnii«.  lin- 
I    laO;  Dorglium.  ISi,  tX  ; 
I    tobacco,  1201  m. 
Crow.  m. 
Cuckoo,  m. 
Cucamber-lx^etle.  MO. 
Cultivation  of  barley  .110; 
carrot,  IH;  corn,  !ti7; 
oniiin,  119;  point  Ill; 
rutalmstt,  IIH;  turnip, 
111'.;    wheat,    li«;  in 
California.  10^ :  lu  Ja- 


pan, 106 ;  In  Now 

Innd,  laV 
rnn  ulio,  ]X>. 
(Mmint-stAlk  ttoter,  138, 
Cumnt-wonn,  USl 
Dalry-Oinna, 

98. 
Dairy 

TZ 

I>itching-ploi^i,n,'7S. 
Drainage,  68, 7L  TC,  iM. 
Drain-Ole  machloM,  M, 

i». 

Drill*.  gTala.8L 
Educaflon,  agcieollaal, 

70. 

Entwines,  portahU  and 
tniciion,  »■>. 

Kll«llllL'l-,  I'H, 

l:S'.  ir.ih,  V.Ai.IiIi  I'l.Tf- 
KAi„  IJ-f-MJ  ,  llUTlllurf 

of.  Hi 
Erjjot,  112. 

ExrERIltKMT  sTAnom, 
AOBICiniTVBAlt  1S»-U1, 

70. 

Export*  of  barley,  109: 
Indian  com,  l'J7;  oaU. 
110;  wheat.  102. 

?'rtii  inllln.  f2. 

f\irvu-r'»  BuUetin,  127. 

Fecd-cntteia, 

Fertility,  TarlatloBS  of. 

7'J.  '.Xi. 

F'-illi/cr*.  101;  lanoo* 

Hon  <if,  12y,  laOk 
Finch.  i:o. 
Kl)-  fulrher,  134. 
Kro't  waniiiisT',  IW. 
KrnitH,  sniRlI.  7,i 

FRim,  l>.HF.<TS  INJURI- 
OVa  TO,  I3i>-I3H. 

Garden  veoktableu,  tN- 

KrcTB  iNjrnioi's  to,  13'j- 

141. 

Or.ol/ViY,  A<miCULTVRAI., 
74.  -'->  :  literattmoLTS. 
Grackle,  13a. 


I  OT«ln.dri!la,  M. 

I  Granirers,  70. 
Griifjili',  attarhinc,  89. 
GrHppliuK  hay  fork,  89. 
OtaaM.  69,  68.  7X 
Oiodbealc,  18S. 
Harrows,  81,  82. 
Harve.-<tinK,  beets  and 

carruta,  119;  macblnea 

Itatr,  84,  90:  ooti,  111; 

potatoet,  115. 
Haymalclni;.  cost  of,  S4 ; 

machines  for,  s7  '.'0. 
Hl*ToKV    OP   AMERICAN  ' 

ACRICTLTURK,  US-IS, 

Homestead  Law,  70. 
Home,  fC,,  fi7.  6fi,  71.  I 
Horse  hot -flv.  141. 
Home-rakc.  .h7.  b8. 
Ilullem,  \>\,<fl. 

IMHI  KMKNTS     AND  MA- 
CIIINIS.  Al.RItl  LTTBAI., 

7lV'.i7.  06. 
iNr-IAN  (  ViRN,  107-109. 

ItiitlKo,  u;. 

l.VSF.CTJl  IN  nKl.ATION  TO 
Ai.Klf  t  I.TfKK,  136-142. 

Iiivoilfrnilons  at  expert- 

niotit  Htatlons,  129. 
Irriuatlon,  6». 
I.ABuR.  AQRiaaTURAL, 

WAon  or,  141,144. 

Land-Kranta,  OS, 
Lark,  la;!. 
I,.nwn  iiiiiw.  r<  to. 
Lime  a*  niniuiro,  76. 
Literature  ofaKriculture, 

60,69;  Keolotf)  ,  76;  en- 

toinolotty,  142. 
Llve-«toek,  impoilad,  65, 

67,  iW.  71. 
Livc-iitock,  iiuecta  ln)u- 

rioua  to,  HI. 
'  Loi  ustfi.otjst'rvatlongon, 

I  VJM. 

I  Maizp.   Peo  Corn,  Im>I-  i 

A.S-,  107,  lOS.  ' 

i  Uaugel-H'urH!l,  117.  | 


MAinmK,96. 101,69,71. 

Mannre-TOreadcr,  S*. 
Midec,  whi  tu.  l.r.>. 
MotDs,codUu£  and  pi  tun, 
185. 

Mnwera  aad  naaan^  Mb 

fi7. 

Mon  <T^,  lawn.  90. 

MulnTn. 
Oatc,  110,111. 
0<vup«tiona  te  V.  a, 

nuintier  iM, 

^,  14.1. 
Oneonta  Clipper.  7<>. 
Onion,  1  lit,  I  J) ;  miggot, 

l-H  ;  Mnut.  I  Ji). 

Si'r"'i  .Vn  Iff, 
OTi<">lc.  1 :!;'.. 

Fari.^  RTfcn,  how  to  ap- 
ply, llrl. 

I'an-nip.  11\  119;  bar- 
ve-<tlng,  119;  hlftory, 
n-.<;  natittfvo  vala^ 
iiy. 

Pea-we«rll,  140. 
Petroleum  entulalong  to 

deirtroy  in  sect*,  l.!.V 
PiKeoa.  131. 

Planting,  Implcmenta 

for,  8B^  n. 
Plouoh,  71,  O,  68, 47. 
noughlw  OMntioa  cL 

77 ;  sanotltlS:  tnad^ 

78. 

Poat-pnlley,  S9. 
Potato,  113-116,65,71 
Pulverization, 
ance  of,  to. 
Pulveriieri,  80. 
Pyrcthrum.  135. 
Railroad-worm,  1S&. 
Rakes,  87.  hs. 
Koapcrs,  Si,  67. 
Kevendble  pUmgh,  7B. 

Kicc,  a,  tsTn: — - 

101. 
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BJdfer.115. 

SoiX-eatter.  92. 
Kope-lension.  9«. 
BotaUon.  66. 
Bwtmi  wbwtilM. 
Soubum,  lis. 
Btt  m.  112;  •nalynU, 
113;  culUration.  lU; 
•i«a(.lU;«^M>it,m; 


duction  111  Europe  and 

U.       Ill;  »lr»w,  112; 

OSes,  112. 
Salt  (i»  fertlllMr  for  man- 

Kfl  wurjtl,  117. 
Shetp.  67,  68.  T2. 
Signal  servick  in  rela- 

tio.n  to  aoucultukk, 

126-12». 

Smut,  ontaa,  UP ;  wheat, 

106. 
800^74. 


.SoR<;m  M,  ia'<.  126. 
tSower.  bnuulcMt,  ML 
Sowinff  uau,  UU 
Spamiw,  isa. 
Straw,  analysis  of  dlftr- 

em  kin<lN,  113. 
Sub.<i()ll  ploii^hinn,  78. 
Sugar,  cane,  (i9,  T'.t ;  from 

c<>rn-«ialk»,  I2fi,  109, 
Sulky  plough,  78. 
Sweet  potato,  lift. 


n. 

fcr. 


Swine,  65,  W,  72. 
Thraahing<ii 
Thrash,  138. 

TillBue,  Impli 

:<>-!•■■>. 

Timothy,  65. 
ntmou;iie,  13S. 
TOBACW).  IJO.  12r..  69,  73. 
Tm<'tii>nen>{lnes,  y'l. 
Trve-crickc't,  138. 
TuBBgh.plonghli^,  78. 


Turnip.  117-128. 
Tustiock-moth.  I3S. 
Waee*  of  agrlcuUonl 

labor,  1«,  144. 
Warbltr,  l.-SJ. 
Water  iM)wer,  96,  M. 
Wiii:at.  101-106,  fl6b  88^ 
Wludinills.  M6. 
Woixl  pecker,  134. 
Wren.  133. 
YvUow-lilrd.ua. 


AHAB.  In  the  article  on  Aiiab  in  the  Encydopoi- 
fm  Vol.  I.        Britannica  it  is  correctly  intimated  that 

L*?  ''si  ^  P"*^  ^  ^'"''^  mogs  which  ooo- 
2J|^*^T*  lain  th«  bistoiT  of  that  monaich  wen  evi- 
dently coiniiileti  fnim  more  sources  than  one. 
But  it  is  also  intimated  that  8utue  part.«  of  the  account 
iiri'  ^hown  hw  their  disagreement  with  other  parts  to  bo 
oi  less  historical  value.  Hub  is  a  case  in  which  atten- 
tion to  the  dates  will  ohviate  mostef  the  diffiealtiesand 
repel  t  he  suspicion  cast  vpon  the  tniatiraiUuaMB  of  the 
narratives. 

In  'I  Chninicles  xviii.  1  it  is  said  that  Jchoshaphat 
formed  a  marriace-alliance  witli  Ahab.  As  this  state- 
ment oocnrs  at  tnc  beginning  of  the  acoount  of  Jehoeh- 
sdiat's  visit  to  Ahab,  just  before  the  battle  of  fianwth- 
Gwad,  many  have  assamed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  narrator  to  say  that  the  marriape-alliarii  c  was  foracd 
<U  that  time.  It  is  this  assumption,  for  which  there  is 
no  ground  whatever,  which  creates  all  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  found  in  these  nairativcs.  The  marrtaKe- 
aSaaoenraat,  of  conne,  have  been  that  between  Jeho- 
fin  the  son  of  Jeho-shaphat  and  Athaliah  the  daughter 
of  Ahab.  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  the  son  of  this  marriage, 
caiue  til  the  thnjne  at  the  close  of  the  clcventli  vear — 
that  is,  the  beginniog  of  the  twelflh  year — of  Joram, 
kttf  or  land  (2  Kings  viii.  25  and  is.  29).  He  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old  (2  Kings  viii.  26).  Joram's 
firet  year  was  the  eiehteenth  of  Jenoshaphat's  (2  Kings 
ii'  1  Hein  e.  Ahaziah  of  Judah  wasbomin  thescventh 
vearof  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  As  Jehoehaphatcame 
to  the  throne  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  year 
of  Ahab  (I  Kings  zzii.  41),  the  birth  of  Ahaiiah  was 
nut  htertnan  the  eleventh  year  of  Ahab,  and  the  mar- 
riiice  of  his  parents  not  later  than  .Vhab's  tenth  year. 
It  follows  tliat  Ahab's  own  niarringe  with  Jezebel,  the 
mother  of  Athaliah.  mu.st  have  been  during  the  reign 
of  his  &ther  Omri,  several  years  before  his  own  suc- 
ceaaott  to  the  throne,  and  apparently  during  the  first 
fiwr  jrears  of  Omri  ?  reign,  while  his  right  to  the  throne 
was  disputed  by  Tibni  {  \  Kings  xvi.  2'.i,  29.  mid  Jon. 
Ant.,  nii.  12.  ,'}).  The  three  ehildrcn  of  Aliab  and 
Jexebel  must  all  have  been  boni  either  before  Ahab  be- 
came king  or  during  the  earliest  yean  of  Ilia  reign. 
Add  to  this  that  these  three  children  were  nuned  re- 
spectively Athnhah.  Ahaziah,  and  Jonun — all  three 
nanif  l«  ini.'  r.iniiK  nnded  with  the  name  Jehovah — and 
W'.'  Ikivi  the  tiillnwing  cast  of  events:  Ahab  came  to 
ti  <•  ilip-iie  .-trengthened  indeed  by  the  Tyrian  alliance 
on  the  one  hand,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wonhipper 
of  Jehovah.  The  marriage  of  Jehornn  and  AthiuniJi 
was  part  of  a  plan  to  n  niiite  the  two  kingdoms  under  a 
king  of  the  house  of  Daviil  anil  under  the  religion  of 
Jehovah.  This  wtis  an  event,  therefore,  whic  h  a  prophet 
of  God  might  well  celebrate  in  a  song  like  the  tbrty-fifth 
FiMfan.  It  was  not  till  nWer  the  forming  of  the  mar- 
n^e-aUiance  that  Jezebel  led  her  husband  to  establish 
tlwworehip  of  Baal.  With  this  east  of  the  history  all 
the  reconled  ineiiient.^  of  the  reit'Ti  of  Ahab  eaaUy&ll 
iato  their  i>laces,  and  are  seen  to  be  consistent, 

(W  J.  B  ) 

AHLQUI^t  Auomr  ENOEiaiKr,  a  Finnish  lin- 
^int  ana  writer,  bom  Aug.  7,  1826,  in  Kuopio,  in 

^avolak^,  Finland.  He  has  devoted  his  life  both  to  a 
*<;ientilic  .study  of  the  Finnish  dialects  and  to  thi'  <  le\  a- 
tion  of  the  national  vernacular  of  his  country.  Ilia 
oiyect  is  to  make  Finnish  the  language  of  the  sehoohi, 
the  po^Mt,  and  the  preaa,  and  he  champions  his  cause 
with  no  leas  abilHgr  than  Ivar  Aaaen  naa  defended  a 
Vou  I.— a 


similar  eauM-  in  Norway.  Ahlquist  has  also  contributed 
much  towanl  the  creation  of  a  national  Finnish  litera- 
ture.^ For  the  Utter  purpose  he  ibuiided  in  1847  a 
Finnish  periodical,  Svomdar,  in  which  he  wrote  under 
the  iiinn-d>  -jilnme  "Oksanen."  In  the  intere.'^t  of  his 
liiigui.stic  and  ethnographical  studies  he  visited  the 
remnants  of  the  almost  extinct  tribe  of  the  Wotes,  and 
wrote  a  grammar  of  their  language,  Wotiak  Gramnutfik 
(Helsingfors,  1855),  During  a  sojourn  in  Dorpat  he 
learned  the  Rsthonian  language,  and  lie  ilt  voted  the 
years  IH53-5.S  to  travels  in  Northern  Rii>.>ia  and  West- 
ern Siberia  in  order  to  anjuaint  hiniM'lf  with  the  lan- 
guages and  customs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
fa,iuily.  He  suffered  great  privations  and  hanlshins, 
but  the  scientific  results  were  magnificent  Of  the 
journey  itself  he  published  a  work  in  Finnish,  iftitsle^ 
ini'a  ni'itl.-'iildi  WeiHijiUlii  iiiogma,  185S-58  (flelsing- 
lors,  l.sOU).  Then  followed,  in  German,  Vertmch  oner 
Mokxcha-MordtctniscJtrH  Grammati'k  (St,  Petersburg 
and  Leipsig,  1861),  to  which  was  added  in  1871.  Ihe 
Ktdtuncorter  dnr  trentjitinitchm  Sprachm.  The  latter 
was  written  in  Swedish,  but  appeareil  sixm  afterwards 
in  a  German  an<l  in  a  Uiussiau  translation.  In  1862, 
Ahhjuist  was  ai  jii'iiitril  jin)fe.>vsor  of  Finnish  language 
and  literature  in  Ilclsingt'ors,  and  he  has  continued  to 
contribute  in  many  ways  to  the  elevation  of  hiscounUy's 
langna^.  He  has  published  a  volume  of  original  poems 
in  Finnish,  entitled  SaJcenia  ("Sparks,"  4th  ed.,  Hd- 
singfors,  IS'^IK  and  ba.s  translaited  Schiller's  Li'kI  VOH 
der  Gloike  and  his  (.'nfxtlf  und  LAHtf  into  I'innish. 

I  K.  B.  A.) 

AHNFELD,  Arvid,  a  Swedish  writer  and  Jpnniat 
iat,  bom  Aug.  16,  1845,  in  Lnnd.   In  1870  he  necune 

associate  editor  of  the  A  ftnuhlnd,  and  in  ISSl  editor- 
in-chief  of  Ur  Dageiiis  Ki  aii!hi.  His  chief  work  is  his 
Verld*-iiterahiret>s  Histurin  ("Histor>'  of  the  World's 
Literature,"  1874-76),  which  is  based  on  iScherr's  work; 
but  the  chapter  on  Scandinnvian  litmtore  is  wholly 
original,  and  the  work  is  ornamented  with  800  portraits. 
Ahnfeld  has  also  published  a  number  of  monographs  on 
distinguished  Swedish  writei-s  He  is  nnw  engaged  on 
a  great  historical  work,  Ur  svenxkti  /mji  fts  odi  uriMo- 
Jmitiens  h/  (^^  The  Life  of  the  Swedish  Court  andAris- 
t5x>raoy  " ),  of  which  kiz  huge  volames  have  been  pub- 

AHRENS,  TTEiNRirn  (1S0S-1ST4),  a  Gennan  jurist 
and  {x^ychologist,  was  lK>rn  at  Kniesteilt,  Hanover,  .luly 
14,  18(18.  lie  m-eived  iii.s  Liluciti.Di  at  the  University 
of  GK^ttingen,  and  allerwards  U)ok  an  active  |)art  in  the 

EoliticaU  oisturbances  of  18:51,  in  eonsaiueiiee  of  which 
c  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Paris.  liere  he  studied 
the  French  language  and  literature,  wrote  for  French 
periodieal.-*,  and  in  IS.'Jtj  gave  a  grratiiittm.-*  roiirse  of 
lectures  on  German  philosophy  since  Kant,  which  were 
published  'he  following  year.  In  183*J  he  became  pro- 
reasor  of  philosophy  at  Brusselb  declining  nmilar  DOOr 
tions  in  tne  universities  of  Leyaen  and  Utteebt  This 
post  was  held  till  1848,  when  he  was  sent  by  his  native 
city  to  the  German  national  Parliament  at  Frankfort, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  oommittee  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  Qerman  oonstituUon.  In  1850  he  was  ehosen  pro- 
fessor of  legal  and  political  scienoe  at  Gm,  and  in  1 85*) 
of  practical  philosophy  and  political  science  at  Ix'ipsic.^ 
In  18(53  he  w;is  elected  to  repn'.scnt  the  Univerbiiy  of 
Ivcipsic  in  iho  first  chamber  of  Saxony.  He  died  at 
Salzgitter,  Aug.  4.  1874.  He  published  in  French 
Count  Je  F^dMogte  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1837-38)  and  Coun 
d»  DnA  uaHard  (nda,  1838);  this  work  has  fOM 
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thnmirh  six  dlitinns.  IT«'  i  nl  lished  a  rexHsinn  of  it  in 
Gtiriuuri  IV*  IH>'  RrcJitxpliilosi ,jth ir  inh-r  ihis  Xtiturrix'ht 
au/  phtlftHDjifii'xrh-nnthrnjtnloffitcfi^  Gnin(Uar/r  (Vien- 
na, 1851  ;  (Uh  fd.  1S7(>-7I ).  It  has  also  Inn-n  tran»lat»;<i 
into  Italian,  Si)aiU8h,  PurtUjniase,  aiul  Hungariaii,  and 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  academical  studira  in  Brasil,  Peru, 
and  Chili.  To  it  he  aftenrards  added  a  second  part, 
cntituining  Dt'e  nrqauisihe  Staatxlehrr  (V'k-uuh.  1n">ii  . 
His  Die  Jiirittlsrhr  Encrfklnjtwlif'.  (1855-57)  Iiilh  Im  i  u 
translated  into  Italian,  Russian,  and  Polish.  His  latest 
work  was  Die  Abvoege  m  dtr  uetteii  Deutschtn  Odstes 
aitwickehing,  etc  (Prague,  1873). 

AIKKN,  the  county-seat  of  Aiken  oo.,  S.  C,  is  on 
the  South  Carolitia  lliilroad.  120  miles  N.  W.  from 
Charleston  un  !  IT  uiil>'M  iVom  AnL'n.-ta.  On  account 
of  the  porous  H»il  and  ^'ood  natural  dr.iitiaL'o  the  atnio 
aphere  is  kept  dry,  and  i»  vcrv  suitable  li  ir  jmtsoii.s  sufTer- 
inc  fW>m  throat  and  lung  aflections.  Aiken  has  become 
a  favorite  winter  resort  for  Northern  invalids,  4000  vis- 
iting it  annually  Tt  is  handsomely  laid  out  with  streets 
15t)  feet  wide,  ami  lia.s  tievcral  lar^o  hotels  and  boanl- 
in§;-hoiisc8,  well  kcjjt.  It  has  seven  eliurehes,  lmmxI 
private  and  public  sehools,  a  lyoeum-hall,  and  a  weekly 
newspatxT.    Population,  1817. 

AUANTHUS,  a  well-kiioim  Chinese  txee  whieh 
a  eztennTely  coltirated  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
described  an  1  fi.  iin  d  under  this  name  by  L'Ht^ritier, 
a  noted  Frem  h  autlior  of  the  last  oentur}',  erroneously 
tmini;  the  ortbutrranhy,  apparently,  anthus  being  a  de- 
rivative from  the  Crreek  word  for  flower,  whereas  he 


I  ia  the  text  that  he  intended  to  derive  it  from  its 
Chinese  name  "  aylaato."  Henoe it  ui writtea  atfawfJfciw 
and  aUamtut  by  diffemit  andiora.  The  CSnoese  name 
agnifiee  "approai  hinir  the  heavens  or  the  sky,"  on  ac- 
eountof  its  t;tll  ami  nipid  irrowth,  and  hence  the  com- 
mon English  name,  "  tn'eof  heaven.  "  It  grows  as  rap- 
idly in  our  own  country  sls  in  its  own,  occasionally  reacn- 
ing  ten  feet  in  two  vears  from  the  seed.  The  seed  was 
firet  sent  to  the  celebrated  English  botanist  Philip  Miller 
from  China  by  D'Incaryille,  a  Jesuit  missionarv,  about 
1751,  and  Wi»s  at  that  time  erronenusly  Ix'lieved  to  be  a 
species  of  RhitJt,  the  varnish  tree  of  Japan,  uniler  which 
name  it  is  yet  known  in  France.  It.s  real  relationship  is 
rather  with  Rutaoeett  of  whieh  the  Itdea  trifolioM,  or 
"  hop  tree, "  is  an  Ameriean  representative.  It  has  not 
dotted  leaves,  h  iwcvcr.  as  the  penuine  plants  of  that 
order  have,  an  l  tliis  alA>H'ncc  is  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  order  Sunnruhiamr. 

It  is  valued  highly  in  China  !u*  finjd  for  Attacut 
q/nihia,  one  of  tlie  silkworms,  niul  from  which  the 
most  dnrahle  of  all  siUu  is  produced.  In  1856  this 
worm  was  snooessfiilly  introdnoed  into  Italy  by  Father 
Fantoni,  a  l*ii-ilniriiitese  priest  nsiiling  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Simn  Tun/,;.  The  eiuuenir  Najwleon  in- 
terested himself  warmlv  in  its  intPMUK  tiun  into  France, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  .>f.  Guorin-Meneville,  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  Ailanthus  was  planted  to  a  great  extent 
in  tJbe  inteieat  of  silk-onlture.  Thousands  of  penoos 
in  Vntm  and  Algoria  now  nuse  the  ailanthns  nir  thit 
qiedetof  silkworm.  In  lSf)l  the  ailantlius  worm  was 
socoessfullv  intnxlneed  to  America  bv  Dr.  nionnw  iStew- 
anlsiin  of  Plul:uicliihia;  but  so  far  the  ailanthus  hax  not 
equalled  the  mulberry  in  popularity  for  silkwonu  culture, 
llie  Kev.  Dr.  Morris  of  Baltimore,  after  careful  exper- 
iments with  the  ailanthus  aUkwomiY  believes  thai  it  wiU 
ftnnish  silk  at  not  one  qoaiter  the  ooet  of  that  from  the 
muU»erry. 

So  far  as  known,  no  insect  but  AUacm  n/nthid  fee<b 
on  it  ;  and  thi.s,  with  its  extremely  rapid  growth,  bnmght 
it  favor  on  its  intruduetion  as  a  street  tree,  as  also  did  its 
power  to  resist  the  smoke  and  dust  of  dties.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  trees  which  thrive  in  spite  of  tbs  amke  of 
Pittsburg.  It  became  unpopdar  through  the  disagree- 
able odor  of  the  male  flowers.  The  sexes  arc  separate 
on  distinct  trees;  the  female  flowers  are  nearly  odor- 
less. Isajic  C.  Martindalo.  however,  reports  that  at 
Camden,  H.  J.,  a  tree  with  flowen  of  one  sex  may 


tion  of  female  trees  niipht  not  therefore  W  alipolute 
security  against  tlu-  bad  odor  emitted  bv  the  male. 
The  leaves  have  a  di-sagreeable  smell  when  rubl>ed,  and 
are  believed,  probably  erroneously,  to  oce:isionally  emit 
uohealtby  gases.  A  tree  in  the  JBartram  (lardens,  in- 
troduced in  the  early  part  of  the  oentuiy,  had  in  1853 
attained  a  height  of  sixty  feet  and  seven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. In  it  wa.i  still  about  this  height, 
which  is  thereibre  its  maximum  in  the  vicinity  of  Phil- 
aiielphia. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  veiy  valuable  timber-tree.  As 
to  its  durability  in  the  form  of  posts,  the  testimony  is 
so  far  conflictmg.  Fur  strength  and  durability,  where 
not  exposed,  there  seems  no  doubt  of  its  great  %'alue. 
For  L'lXT^i  gnjwth  under  hanbhi^«  there  1.-  im  mx;  &\ua\ 
to  it.  The  Russians  have  successfully  employed  it  in 
reclaiming  the  arid  steppes  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Kastem  Railway  Company  of  France  have  plante<l  it 
all  along  their  line  to  nind  together  the  earth  on  the 
embankment.s.  In  America  tLc  Kaii.s:Ls  Pacific  Kail 
way  planter]  in  1>T1  an  experinantid  jdantatiun  a^  lar 
out  in  the  dcs<?rt  as  it  wa.s  tlionpht  any  tnta  w  uuld  grow ; 
in  1873,  though  most  of  the  kinds  had  died,  the  Ailan- 
thus was  found  growing  finety.  Alomg  the  sea-coasts  it 
resists  the  salt  sssphrssMB,  sad  grmn  Wffdiy  in  the 
poorest  sands.  In  the  interior,  at  Tern  Hante.  Ind., 
Dr.  Wanler  fnuml  it  twentv-two  Inches  iu  cireumurenee 
in  twenty-tour  years,  or  about  the  s;ime  ratio  as  given 
in  the  cottonwood,  catalpa.  white  pim-,  and  chestnut 
The  seeds  do  not  long  retain  their  vital  powers ;  one  ex- 
periment rapoits  ooqr  three  growing  out  of  150 
thrseyears.  (t.  m.) 

AILLY,  PnERRE  D*.  or  PRnins  dk  Aluaco  (1350- 
1420),  the  "Eacleof  thf  D- 

of  France,  and  the  "Hammer  of  Heretics  {Mallrru 
Hanreticorxmi),  was  born' of  humble  parentage  at  Ailli- 
le-hautrClocher  in  1350,  and  educated  at  the  College 
of  Navarre  in  the  Universitv  of  Ftoia  So  markel 
were  his  ability  and  industrj^  tbat  he  was  eariy  appoinlr 
ed  a  lecturer  of  the  univer^fity,  and  at  thirty  had  attain- 
ed his  doctorate.  His  M  r\  icc^  in  fdrwaniing  the  Fran- 
ciscan controversy  on  behalf  of  the  Imnuii-uiate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Haiy  against  John  de  Montesono 
and  the  Dominicans  were  rewarded  by  his  apiwintment 
in  1 389  as  ohsaedlor  of  the  university  and  almoner 
and  confessor  of  Charles  VI.  This  jHjsition  he  held 
till  he  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil,  (Jerson.  in  1395. 
His  life  was  coincident  with  the  ltchI  M'hi.-ni  nl"  Chris- 
tendom, and  much  of  his  be.sl  etlort  viixa  devoted  to 
healing  it  When  the  University  of  Paris  invite-d  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  upon  the  best  method  of  dos- 
ing the  adhism,  D' Ailly  and  Oillea  Deschampe  were  ap- 
pointed to  .wi.st  Nicholas  Clcmangis  in  drawing  up  the 
judgment  of  the  univcn-ity  upon  them  (.luly.  13W. 
But  the  journey  (jf  D'Ailly  to  the  court  ot  Avignon 
with  the  judgment  was  Iruitlcss.  Equally  without  avail 
was  his  journey  to  the  courts  of  Anglion  and  Rome  tu 
uige  upon  the  rival  popes  the  reoommendatioo  to  ab- 
dicate detemined  npon  by  the  emperor  Wenoesbos 
and  the  kini.'  of  France  in  March,  1.'<9S. 

'flirou^ih  these  efforts  there  arose  a  constitutiunaJ 
party  at  Paris  advocating  the  supremacy  of  the  Chunh, 
represented  in  general  council,  over  the  pope,  and  de- 
mandint!  bv  its  means  reform  iu  the  Church,  head  and 
branchM.  '  This  was  set  forth  tw  D'Ailly  »  OM^, 
Of  the  Dffflmlty  of  a  Reform  ill  «  OmmJ  Comet 
(1410),  al\er  the  alwrtive  Council  of  Pi.sa.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  translated  fmm  the  bishopric  of 
Puy  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai.  and,  in  1411,  to 
propitiate  the  constitutional  reformm,  he,  tc^elber 
with  Zabarella  and  Fiilosbe,  WBB  a|9oiaied  cardnul  hgr 
John  XXIII.,  and  was  sent  as  l^te  to  Gensamy. 

When  the  council  met  at  Constance  (1414)  he  wis 
arrayed  anionp  it.s  leaders.  He  preached  the  sermon 
U'forc  the  emperor  urging  the  necessitv  of  reform,  and 
to  avoid  the  preponderance  of  Italian  bisho^ts  induced 
the  council  to  take  the  vote  bjr  nations,  and  not  hy  heads. 
ThiBwaslbnaw«d(Hs3r,141&)lifhsitmfli   
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the  amhority  of  the  frcncrnl  ootinril  over  the  pope  (»f- 
terwanl  developed  into  his  trt'ntise  On  Ectffnasttcal 
Pou-frj :  and  after  the  flifiht  of  John  and  his  car- 
diinls  be  piceided  at  the  third  neesion  of  the  council, 
iriiieh  deaded  that  the  absence  of  the  pope  did  not 
iflisct  the  aiitlinritv  of  the  council. 

D'Ailly  w;i.<  e<jually  active  in  fraidin^  the  sictioii  uf  tlu; 
ooiincil  in  the  trial  of  Huss.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
ooniuiission  on  Iluas  (appointed  April  6.  1415),  and 
thnm^'huiit  took  a  strong  part  against  nim,  on  the 
fiuuod  of  his  oppotiitiou  to  the  Church,  his  preuc^hing 
a^inst  the  onnlmuU,  and  his  sympathy  with  Wycliffe; 
aji'l  Ik'  !(  .!  the  tx)ntrovcr8y  thr  KL\lii^li«  \ii  vv> 

of  lIiL>s.  Throughout,  his  ctiorts  weru  direct<;d  toward 
fainic-s.s  in  the  trial,  and  when  in  the  trial  of  Jerome 
of  Vngue  a  recantation  had  been  made,  he  iosieted 
Qpun  a  release,  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  council  re- 
sikiied  as  a  judge.  In  thv  s;imf  hjiiril  he  a.-v-^isted 
Coam-ellor  (Tersoii  in  thu  eft' -it  to  procurt:  tlic  coii- 
demuatiou  of  Jtau  IVtit. 

In  the  lattT  sessions  of  the  council  he  favored  tlic 
demand  of  Amgou  that  the  vote  of  England  should  bo 
iMladed  iu  that  of  the  Qennan  oaUon,  whUe  his  deeira 
to  ii|»hold  the  power  of  the  Church  made  bun  laTor 
the  retention  of  tlu^  olyci-tionablc  annates.  Tlic  three 
iLiimant.f  to  the  paiial  throne  were  removed  by  the 
council,  and  Martin  v'.  suixeeded.  The  new  pone  ap- 
pointed D'Aiilv  legate  to  Avignon,  whereupon  lie  re- 
signed hia  aichbishopria  He  died  at  Avignon  Aug.  9, 
1421)^  bwineathing  his  papen  and  books  to  the  GoUege 
of  Navam.    A  Ufltor these  is  given  in  Mont&uoon, 

Bi/Jiitth^que  Univriiulle  Je*  Miiniixrrilf^.  ami  bj'  Jjaunoi 
in  the  (J* rxtfuimm  of  Dupiii.  It  is  tu  be  (ihserve<l  that, 
in  eomnion  with  his  ai;e,  D  AiUy  wiw  imbued  with  the 
belief  in  the  influence  of  astronomical  phenomena 
apon  hamaa  affairs.  He  took  a  profound  interest  iu 
ostmsl  end  fihsmd  sdeDoe.  Among  his  worka  arc 
duae:  JUhMude^nendattmeEccUxice;  Concordanfue 
Attronntm'as  cvm  ThxJ/mia,  et  Conconhintur.  Asttm- 
nnmtiz  cum  Ilistoria  (Vienna,  1490)  ;  TreatUeg  tiiui 
l>Ua>eeriea  (printe*!  at  Straaburg,  1490 1 ;  Lift  of  Pope 
Cd^tnif  V.  (Paris,  1.039);  MiUoret  (Strasburg,  la<)4, 
sod  \  ieuna,  1609);  and  a  noted  tractate  called  Co9- 
moloffia.  The  treatise  on  the  Reform  of  the  Church  is 
printed  in  the  /hsajeufcit  Rawn  E;:qpttendanim.  etc., 
voL  i.  See  Dinuiz,  NoHiot  BktorimB  rar  J'.  <V A!Uy 
(1824).  (p.  H.  H.) 

AINSWORTH,  William  Habbibon  ( 1805-1 8«2), 
an  English  noveliat,  bom  at  ManchestMr,  England,  Feb. 
4^  1!s*j5.  The  son  of  a  lawyer,  he  entOMttpon  the 
■tody  of  the  law,  but  soon,  following  a  stronger  inclina- 
tion, he  deserted  it  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  At 
an  early  age  he  wrote  artirl^.s  tiir  .several  of  tlie  inatra- 
lines.  principally  TheEuroiKan,  ConMahlf' s  l^Unhurah, 
and  the  London  Matjazine.  In  1824  he  established  a 
■Btttt  paper  in  Manchester  oalied  Ths  Iritt  and  in  (he 
•sne  Tear  pabUshed  a  volume  of  poems  under  the 
pfleadom*m  of  "  Cheviot  Tiehbonme.  '  The  next  year 
he  went  to  I>jiidon.  and  maile  hi.s  first  adventure  in  the 
titld  of  romauee  by  the  publieaiion  of  a  novel  entitled 
.Sir  John  (Jfii'ierton,  which  received  the  approbation 
of  Sir  Walter  S*;ott  and  gave  him  an  immediate  pop- 
ularity. In  iHiH  he  edited  The  J^e^m^  which  was 
rttty  sooeesBiiiL  In  1826  he  vmrIm  Mus  Bbers,  a 
danghter  of  the  lessee  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  I/Oiiclon. 
In  1834  he  publi.shed  a  novel  ealled  A'w/Cwwx/,  bome- 
what  in  the  .sensational  style  of  Mrs.  Iladcliffe,  and  in 
his  bestrknown  and  most  successful  work,  Jack 
Shmpard,  appeared  fiist  in  Bentity'9  Mitcdlanu.  In 
this  he  dnwribw  the  mirfellonB  ■dventures  of  a  fiunous 
EnglUi  lobheriflMMe  boldnen  in  crime  is  equalled  by 
the  ingenuity  of  his  escapes.  It  thrown  ati  air  of  ad- 
miring sentiment  over  the  criminal  which  would  lead 
weak  but  advent urLiiih  minda  to  imitate  the  evil  deeds 
in  hope  of  the  immunity  from  punishment  and  from  a 
love  of  thft  eustement  Its  innuence  is  decidedly  evil 
OidUoa  appeared  in  1837,  and  added  to  his  peculiar 
leputation.  Among  his  other  novels,  which  are  very 


numerou-H.  the  cliief  are — Gui/  /tiirAw  (l'>^4(Vi,  Jamet 
//.,  Tlw  MUer^  Danghtt-r  ( 1 S43),  Old  St.  I'litl's  1 1.H43), 
Tlie  Toicfr  f*f  Londun  ns4G),  T}iP  Lanauhire  HVidMS 
(1848),  The'FlitehofB'icon  (1854).  T/ie  Star  Cham- 
ber (\^),  The  Lord  Afni/or  of  London  {im2),  Ckarlet 
Stuart  in  Madrid  (1870),  Boncobf  l ;  nr,  The  Royal  Oak 
tlsT'J),  and  Merry  England  (1874).  His  connection 
with  .s<'veral  niagazinei)  aided  these  literary  venture*. 
In  1840  he  succeeded  Charles  Dickens  the  ediU)r  of 
Bmdeya  Miticfllaity,  and  in  1842  established  .4  tn<- 
tcorth' s  MaaazinK  In  1 845  he  bought  the  Neu3  Mon  thly 
Magazine,  but,  though  his  novels  never  lost  their  jwjv 
iiiarity.  Irs  raretT  as  a  p\iblisher  was  .short.  His  last 
ntnel,  Stanlry  Brerfton,  apjieared  in  ISSl.  He  died 
at  Reigate,  Surrey,  Jan.  2,  lss2.  He  waa  the  hi.Ht  sur- 
vivor of  the  school  of  historical  novelists  who  tbUuwed 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  a  distance.  Vety  fertile  in  imagi- 
nation and  pmlific  in  prcKluction,  he  was  remarkable  tot 
the  variety  of  his  characters  and  ineideuLs,  for  his  de- 
seriptioiis  of  locjdities  and  scenes,  and  for  his  delineation 
c»f  iniinners.  He  is  always  decidedly  English,  andj  as 
ni  uiy  ot'  his  scenes  are  hiid  in  London  and  Luni-ashuey 
his  works  have  had  great  popularity  at  home.  Many 
of  them  hare  also  heen  tnunbted  into  oontmental  lan- 
guages. (11.  c. ) 

AIU  I'li.VNTS.  This  is  the  popular  name  ajipiied 
to  tho.se  |)Iaiit.s  which  attiieh  thciuselves  to  trees  and 
seem  to  sustain  themselves  by  sending  root^i  out  into 
the  atmosphere.  Thev  arc  technicall>'  called  tjuphytat 
(see  aitide  Botany,  Vol.  IV.  p.  84  Am.  ed,  p.  94 
Edni.  ed.),  or  "growers  on  plants,"  as  distmginahed 
from  pantsite.s,  which  penetrate  and  actually  live  on 
the  substance  of  the  trees  they  attach  themselves  to. 
Plants  of  many  natural  orders,  with  no  affinity  be- 
tween them,  have  representatives  in  this  class;  but 
in  the  United  States  those  known  by  the  name  of 
air-plants  are  chiefly  Orchids  or  Biomeliaeeous  pleiit«i 
They  are  not  strictly  air-plants,  for  on  hurinng  them 
they  are  found  to  have  many  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents common  to  all  plants,  and  whieii  they  i)rob- 
ably  derive  from  the  decaying  substances  about  the 
branches  on  which  they  are  supported.  One  of  the 
Bronxdiaeeae,  the  7l2&»u2tta  utneoula,  or  Spanish 
MoHs"  of  the  souUiem  portion  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  the  United  States,  is.  however,  oflen  found  attached 
to  the  suuxjlh  bark  of  tlie  orange  tree  alont;  the  short« 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  even  been  known  to  live 
and  increase  in  bulk  when  blown  across  a  telegraph- 
wire  ;  but  earelul  experiments,  made  by  hanging  plants 
where  they  can  oertdnly  get  little  but  what  they  re- 
ceive from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  nutting  others  in 
deeoiufwsing  wwd  in  a  hanginii-ba-sket,  snow  by  the 
larj<ely  increased  luxuriance  of  the  plant  tliat  it  does 
derive  great  advantage  from  this  kind  of  nxitriment; 
and  wo  mive  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  sui  h  a 
thini^M  a  genuine  air-plant  in  nature,  at  least  outside 
of  mterosoopic  orgaoismai 

Tlie  epiphytal  On  hideflB  are  in  immense  numbers  in 
tn)i)ieal  eounlries,  from  whence  the  beautiful  forms 
unaer  culture  are  ret«ivcd.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Europe  ex()ensive  greenhouses  arc  built  and  much  in- 
telligent skill  is  emphqred  in  order  to  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully. In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States 
many  of  them  are  grown  sucoeasfully  by  hanging  the 
blocks  or  bx-^kef.'i  in  wliich  they  are  L'Mwinti;  umler  ar- 
bors or  on  blocks  of  trees  in  the  open  air  in  snininer, 
and  keeping  them  in  cool  greenhou.%e8  in  many  cases, 
or  warm  greenhouses  in  othien,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Onlv  two  speoieaaie  finiad  naturally  in  the  United 
States— .^it/nuAiiM  owioipseiiiw  «ad  £,  iwMomm,  whioh 
occur  in  Florida. 

There  are  some  half  doeen  species  of  Broni'  luufcr  in 
the  warmer  parta  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  of  which  tlie 
best  known  is  the  TiUand$ia  ueneoidi*^  the  long  gray 
pknt  known  as  "Spanish  Moss."  This  is  found  in 
small  quantities  as  rar  north  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  k 
Virginia.  An  additional  jimof  that  it  is  not  wholly  an 
air-plant,  but  derives  some  of  its  sustenance  from  vege 
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table  matter,  is,  tliat  it  }uu<  evidently  a  choice  in  the 
trees  to  which  it  attut  hes  itself.  It  seems  particularly 
to  eiyoy  life  on  the  live-oak,  Quernia  virau,  and  Uie 
deciduoaa  or  bald  cyprefls,  Tuxodivm  dMmmn.  It 
hangs  firotn  these  in  aerae  maan,  often  a  yard  lonR. 
It  is  found  in  less  luxuriance  on  mnny  other  trees,  but 
the  writer  of  ihLs  has  never  been  able  to  find  one  case 
of  growth  00  ft  pine  tvee  or  to  hoar  of  wa  inataiioe  from 
others. 

It  takes  its  namOi  umteoidet,  from  its  great  reecm- 
Uaooe  to  the  (/Sumo,  »  gas  Ikdwn  whidi  luuigs,  often 
a  fbot  long,  ftom  trees  ntther  north.  It  is  a  very  use- 
ful plant.  Be^lderl  in  the  earth,  the  cellular  uiattt-r  is 
njttc<l  away,  and  the  fibre  which  remains  is  almost  as 
good  a.H  hair  lor  stuffing  niattres«»8,  sofas,  and  chairs, 
and  a  eonisidcrable^  amount  of  industry  in  the  districts 
where  it  alxiaods  tsoccufHed  in  preparing  it  for  mar- 
ket It  is  also  an  excellent  material  fur  packing  iruits, 
aa  it  has  no  disposition  to  heat,  as  so  many  other  vege- 
table sukstanccs  have.  (T.  M. ) 

AIRY,  Sir  George  Biddell,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
English  astronomer-royal,  was  bom  at  Alnwick,  North- 
umoeriaod.  June  L'7,  1801.  He  was  educated  at  pri- 
vate Behools,  then  ut  Colchester  (f rammer  School,  and 
in  1819  entered  Trinity  College,  Oambridire.  Ho  grad- 
uated in  1S2.3,  being  senior  wrangler,  and  was  elwted  a 
fellow  of  his  college  in  the  next  year.  After  obtaining 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  be  was  electinl  in  1 820  to  the  Lu- 
cadaD  proftwowhi^  which  had  formerly  been  held  by 
the  nenomied  Bmow  and  Shr  laaao  Newton,  but  had 
long  been  a  sineeme.  Ptof  Airy  soon  began  a  ooone 
of  public  In  fiires  on  experimental  philowiphy.  which 
he  continued  till  l.S3(>.  In  thew  lectures  the  undulu- 
tory  theory  of  light  was  fir^t  fully  explained  and  ade- 
quately illustrated.  In  1828  he  was  elected  Plumian 
profes.'ior,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  entfae  churge  of 
the  Cambridge  Obaervaton'.  The  improvements  which 
he  made  in  methoda  of  ealeahtion  and  the  publication 
of  observations,  as  shown  in  his  Astronnmiail  Obiterra- 
tian*  ('.I  vok,  lH2&-."iSi,  have  siiie-e  l>een  adopted  at 
Greenwich  and  other  ol)Wr%'atorie8.  In  1S3.5  ne  wxs 
selected  by  Lord  Auckland,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  to  aooeeed  Mr.  John  Pon<l  in  charge  of  the 
Rofal  Obaerratory  at  Greenwich.  His  services  in  this 
important  position  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  his 
nation  and  to  the  eau.-^-  of  si  iem-e.  Among  the  new 
instruments  which  he  introduced  were  the  altazimuth, 
the  water-telescope,  the  transit-circle,  and  the  lar^e 
equatorial  erected  from  his  plans  in  1859.  Under  his 
•aperintendenco  also  the  methods  of  calculation  have 
been  greatly  imppjved,  so  that  the  results  of  the  obser- 
vations are  promptly  available.  The  investigations 
have  been  extende<l  to  magnetism,  meteorology,  »«)lar 
photography,  and  s|>ei-truiscopy.  Nor  has  he  ountined 
nis  attention  to  the  scienoee  immediately  allied  with 
astronomy.  Ue  has  taken  an  aotive  iatereat  in  other 
departments,  and  has  frequently  been  consulted  by  the 
Government  on  scientific  qtie.'^tions  of  t'cneral  interest. 
In  1834,  when  the  former  national  .standards  of  weights 
and  measures  had  been  destroyed  in  tiie  tire  which  con- 
sumed the  Parliament  House,  Mr.  Airy  was  chairman 
of  the  comuiission  to  construct  new  standards.  Ue  has 
advocated  the  eatahUahment  of  a  decimal  opiiiag^aiid 
has  reoommended  the  adoption  in  Grsat  Britain  or  the 
railroad  gauge  of  f'mr  fVet  eight  inchi  s.  itistead  of  six 
feet.  In  l.s.SS  he  invij,t)k'ati'd  th<:  dKMnrWrn-e  of  the 
compass  in  iron  ships,  an<l  di  \  ist!<l  means  to  correct 
the^  irregularity.  The  preliminary'  astronomical  obscr- 
vatiooa  necessary  to  fix  the  boundarv  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Canada  were  oonduoted  nnder  hia  direotion, 
and  he  aided  in  tracing  the  North-weeterahonndaiyalm. 
He  cau.'M'd  Pinvial  experiments  tf)  1h^  maih-  with  a  jK'n- 
dulum  in  tlie  ilarton  mine,  near  .'^r)uth  Sliiuld.i,  for  the 
purpose  of  deterniiniuLr  tlie  weitdit  of  the  eartii  and 
lUustrating  the  theorv  of  gravitation.  Ancient  chro- 
nologF  has  been  aided  by  his  eompotation  of  the 
esaot  time  of  aavenl  of  the  moat  impoitant  edipaea 
OB  feeoid.   Far  die  purpose  of  ohaerving  the  aolar 


ee-li])s<^s  he  has  made  three  visits  t<i  the  Continent: 
in  1842  he  went  to  Turin,  in  1851  to  Gothenburg,  and 
in  IHGS  organize*!  the  scientific  expedition  to  Spain, 
called,  from  the  ship  in  which  it  sailed,  the  Himaiayaa 
expedition.  In  1874  he  had  entire  direction  of  the 
Briii.>sh  ohst  rvations  uf  the  transit  of  ^'enu.s,  the  re- 
t*ult.«.  of  vrhieh  wure  reported  in  IS77.  He  has  rwently 
given  much  attention  to  the  lunar  thcorj-,  in  regard  to 
which  he  has  proposed  a  new  method.  His  career, 
while  not  marked  with  any  brilliant  discoveries,  has 
been  eminently  useful,  laborious,  and  honorable.  He 
has  done  much-  to  diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence, contributing  to  the  Fenny  Cydopcttim  an  article 
on  " Graviuition "  (also  published  separately);  tu  the 
Encydopcedia  MetmofAttana  articles  on  'Astronomy," 
"Trigonometry,"  '^Figme  of  the  Earth,"  and  on 
"Tides  and  Waves."  He  has  also  publbbed  JfiilAe- 
vuiticnl  Trticts,  Lfctvrai  on  Antronomt/,  trcatiaee  On 
Sound,  Magnetutnu,  and  on  Errors  of  Obftervation, 
He  has  also  contributed  to  the  Cumbn'di/e  Tnnixm- 
tions.  The  Phdotophtcal  IVnnsaction*,  Metntjirt  of  th< 
Roycd  Astronomical  Soc^y,  and  the  PhUoiophical 
Magazine,  His  oontributiona  to  the  AtKenoeum  have 
generally  been  aigned  A  6.  G.  He  has  taken  an  m- 
terest  in  antiquarian  subi«>(  ts.  and  in  1S65  published 
EMttr/s  on  the  Innixiim  of  Bri'tin'n  hy  Jiilttu  Cmnr. 

The  value  of  hi.s  ialHjrs  lia.-*  fre((uently  liifn  rr-eog- 
nized  by  learned  societies,  British  and  foreign,  Irum 
which  he  has  rcccive<l  nimierous  medals  and  o^cr 
marks  of  honor.  The  Univenaty  of  Oxford  haa  qvcb 
him  the  honoraiy  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  and  Ounbridge 
that  of  LTj.D.  He  was  made  a  knight  commander  of 
Bath,  July  .30,  1872.  For  two  years  he  was  pre.iident 
of  the  Royal  Swiety,  ri'si cuing  in  1873. 

AIVAZ0V8KI.  Gabrikl,  a  learned  Armenian  au- 
thor, was  bom  at  Theudosia,  in  the  Crimea,  May  22, 
1812,  and  descended  from  the  anoient  iiuni^  of  Aivas 
or  Halvas,  establbhed  Ibr  more  than  two  oeotnries 
in  Galicia,  In  I  >*2''),  when  fourteen  years  of  ane,  he 
entered  the  convent  of  the  Mekhitarists  at  \'euicie. 
Atfer  taking  onlers  he  was  apiKiinted.  in  1843.  pnd'e>- 
sor  of  European  and  Oriental  languages,  of  philosophy, 
and  theology  in  his  college  of  St  Lazanis.  In  1848  he 
took  the  posiUon  of  prefect  of  studies  in  the  Amenian 
collefte  of  Samoel  Hoorat,  near  Paris.  A  sdiiam  aris- 
inif  m  the  Mekhitarist  oommunity,  he  ailvocated  the 
principle  of  nationality  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ultra- 
montanism.  In  con.se. luenec  he  n-signcd  his  po8itioil| 
and  afterwards  founded  the  new  Armenian  college  of 
Grenelle,  neer  F^uia  He  is  a  member  of  the  Histori- 
cal Institute  of  France,  of  the  AsiaUo  Society,  of  the 
Institute  of  Oriental  Languaees  <jf  Mo8o«iw.  etc  He 
lias  puhlisheil  a  Snmnidn/  i>f  f/is/nn/.  in  ,Vr- 

mcnian  (V'enice,  1830),  and  a  llUtory  of  Uie.  Ottonum 
Emvire,  also  in  Armenian  (1841).  For  six  years  he 
oonanoted  an  Armenian  Uteraiy  and  scientific  review, 
the  IhmmctMb,  iasned  from  the  Armenian  convent  of 
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of  the  princiiml  aids  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Aueher  in  tlie  publication  of  his  Grand  Pie- 
tiinidn/  of  thf  Armminii  Ijttiiifutuje.  Anioni:  his  other 
works  may  be  noted  an  Armenian  Atlat  and  an  Arme- 
nian-Fraanh  renew,  the  CUbmfts  <ht  JKum  (Pniat 
1855J!. 

AKERS,  Benjamin  Pavl  (1825-1861),  aa  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  was  bom  at  Sae«*arappa,  near  I'oriland, 
Me.,  .July  ID,  IS2.5.  Afler  working  for  ;^)me  time  in 
a  printing-offiiv  at  Portland,  he  turned  liis  attention  to 
sculpture.  In  184'J  he  o|)ened  a  studio  and  made  busts 
of  Longfellow  and  others.  In  1^51  he  went  to  Ital^, 
and  upon  hia  retom  modeUed  the  statoe  of  Beigamm 
in  Egypt.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  18S5,  and  raided 
there  lor  three  years,  during  which  time  he  produced 
Una  and  the  Lion,  St.  Klizabeth  of  Hungan,-.  and  the 
Dead  Pearl-diver.  He  returned  to  .\nieriea  with  im- 
paired health,  but  revisited  Rome  in  1859.  He  died 
at  Philadelphia,  May  21,  1861.  Hawthorne,  in  his 
MarhU  Fam,  haa  ebborately  deaorifaed  aome  of  hia 
wocfcai 
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ALABAMA,  »  Southern  State  of  die  American 
,  ,  Umoa.  The  |)»pular  etymology  of  the 
iTw  As!  name,  which  interprets  it  as  meaning 
cd.  fpi  «"  "Here  we  rest"  in  the  dialect  of  its  ab- 
Edin.  ed.».  oritrinal  inh;il  itaii(s,  although  adopted  by 
some  respectable  uio<iiTn  wTiters,  lias  no  mifficicnt 
authority  to  fOBtain  it,  and  is  probably  purely  I'anc  iful. 

name  was  really  derived  lirom  an  Indiaa  tribe  called 
\9  the  eariy  FVench  vionuta  JUibamoM  or  JMbamem. 
(See  Ambama  Imdiarb.) 


Sut«s  Seal  of  Atabuma. 

Alabama  extends  through  nearly  five  degrees  of 

latitude  (35°  to  30*  13'  N.  ),  from  TennesBee  on  the 
north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mcxitxi  on  the  south — a  U-npth 
of  about  'A'i[  statute  miles — and  from  Georgia  on  the 
east  to  Mlasisaippi  on  the  west,  the  extremes  of  longi- 
tude being  the  meridians  of  84°  53'  and  88°  35'  W., 
and  the  maximum  width  from  cast  to  west  about  202 
statute  miles.  The  continuity  of  these  boundaries  is 
intcmipted  by  a  strip  of  the  State  of  Florida,  some 
or  *■><)  miles  in  aveniire  breadth,  which  inten'enes 
between  the  gulf  and  tlic  interior  of  Alabama  for 
three-fourths  of  the  width,  from  east  to  west,  of  the 
ktter  State,  leaving  it  only  about  fifly  miles  of  sea- 
eoaat  m  ditect  extent  This  includes,  however,  tlie 
important  Bay  of  Mobile  with  ita  ainuaaitieB  and  af- 
fluents. 

Naturnl  Dii  iKonia — ^Wilh  regiu?d  to  its  character- 
istic natural  features,  Alahama  consists  of  four  divis- 
widely  differing  from  each  other  in  soil,  surface, 
and  productions.  L  The  Valley  of  the  Ten- 
r,  which  occupies  the  northern  and  north- 
western part  of  the  State.^  This  is  a  rich  agrienltiiral 
region,  chiefly  of  mountain-limestone  or  suVCarbon- 
iferous  fiiruiation.  The  castcni  part  of  this  division, 
approaching  the  mountains  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
a  AiUy  and  broken ;  elsewhere  it  is  in  general  undu- 
htbg  or  leveL  The  dimate  it,  tenperate  and  health- 
fid.  — II>  The  Momtmn  and  Mmerul  Region.  The 
mountains  of  the  great  Appalachian  range  enter  the 
."^tate  at  its  north  t  a.stem  conier,  and  extend  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  into  the  interior  under  various  local 
names,  becoming  xradually  dei)r('.s.<ieil  in  height  until 
they  terminate  in  the  hills  of  Central  Alabama.  These 
widen  in  extent  as  they  diminish  io  elevation,  and  oo> 
eupy  the  greater  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  State  in 
its  northem-nrnlillc  nart.  Tlie  geological  Ptrueture  of 
this  division  is  eliicny  Silurian  and  Oarlx)niferous.  in- 
cluding also  part  of  a  large  Mi'taiinii  pliic  area,  wliich 
oocupica  the  middle-eastern  part  of  the  State.  The 
TMt  ooal-ineasures  found  in  the  midst  of  the  monntain- 
laoges,  and  extending  to  the  weatwaid  of  them,  aie 
estimated  as  otyverinff  an  arM  of  5500  sqnore  mtlee. 
Immense  (1<  posits  of  iron  are  found  in  various  parte 
of  this  section  of  the  State.  The  soil  is  generally 
poor,  except  in  some  of  the  valleys  and  ucnr  the  banks 
of  the  larirer  ."Streams.  The  climate  \h  liable  to  cou- 
eiderable  chantrcs  of  tempenitui-e,  but  free  Irom  ma- 
laria and  veiy  healthiiiL— UL  The  Agriodtuntl  Be- 


ffi'on.  This  is  a  tract  extending  acn>s8  the  State  im- 
mediately south  of  that  iust  descrilx-d,  and  generally 
from  sixty  to  eighty  muca  in  width.  Ita  outline  M 
irregular,  curving  to  the  northward  in  a  wedge-shaped 

]  projection  on  the  west,  but  chiefly  lying  between  the 
i  panillels  of  and  31°  4(K,  iinrih  latitude.  Gtfjlog- 
leally.  it  is  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  section  of  the  Mctamorphic  area  already 
mentioned  in  its  north-eastern  pan,  and  a  strip  of 
superficial  *'J>rift"  runnine  along  ito  northern  border. 
With  these  parts  excepted,  it  constitutes  what  is  gcn- 
enilly  known  as  the  "lllack  I?clt" — called,  perhaps, 
from  the  prevailing  character  ot  tlie  .soil,  or  more  pnd>- 
ably  from  the  predominance  of  tlie  lu-gni  iiojtulution. 
The  "Black  Belt"  is  the  great  cotton-growing  region. 
It  ia  exeeediniely  productive,  but  water  is  scarce  in 
many  parts  of  it  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  miasmatic 
diseases  prevail  in  summer  and  autumn.  Ute  acareity 
of  water  is  partially  sunjilied  bv  artesian  wells.  Tn  the 
western  part  of  this  division  lie  the  celebrated  "pnii- 
rie  "-lands,  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  The  term  "prai- 
rie," however,  is  not  appliwi  to  tlu  in  exclusively  m  its 
proper  sense  of  a  natural  meadow,  but  is  locally  em- 

rloyed  to  designate  all  lands  having  the  peculiar  to3 
"rotten  limestone")  observed  in  the  tnie  prairie, 
whether  o]«  ri  or  woodland.  Hence  the  iiHe.  believed 
to  l)e  peculiar  to  this  region,  of  the  di.stinetive  expres- 
sions bald  prairie"  and  wooded  prairie,"  the  one 
seeming  to  a  stranger  pleonastic,  the  other  paradoxical 
—  IV.  The.  Fornt  or  Pinxf  WootW  Itrqiou.  This 
comprises  all  of  the  State  lying  south  of  the  division 
just  described.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  belt  of 
country  adjacent  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  extending  inland 
for  a  distance  of  1(K)  to  150  miles,  and  known  as  the 
"piny  woods"  from^  the  long-leaved  or  yellow  pine 
(HmM  aitffrtifis),  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
universal  nroduct  of  its  forests.  Geologically,  it  is  of 
Tertiarj'  formation,  but  overspread  tnrmigmmt  its 
whole  extent  by  a  covering  of  arenaceous  Ih-ift.  The 
statement  usually  made,  that  this  section  of  the  State  is 
flat  and  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  sca-level,  applies 
only  in  those  strins  of  territory  immediately  cootiguouB 
to  the  coaat  or  Uie  larger  rivets.  The  greater  part  of 
the  eountrj'  is  either  gently  undulating  or  even  hilly 
and  broken.  Some  of  the  ridL'cs  in  Mubile  and  Bald- 
win counties,  which  occupy  the  .south-eatitern  corner 
of  the  State  and  comprise  its  whole  K'a-coastj  have  an 
elevation  of  from  100  to  ^  feet.  The  soil  M  in  fjsa- 
era!  sand^  and  natanVy  banen)  but  readily  susceptible 
of  artificial  fertifiiation.  ^e  climate  is  singularly 
health fnl  and  plcnsant.  Tt  is  less  liable  to  extremes 
of  t(MH|>emtiire  and  In  suiiden  eiiange.s  than  that  of  the 
intiTior.  The  sumniers  are  htiiger.  but  less  (tppreKsive, 
than  those  of  higher  latitudes,  and  are  tempered  near 
the  coast  bv  almost  }>erpetual  breezes.  Except  in  the 
alluvial  vaUeijm  of  the  ininojpal  riven  there  ia  no  mi- 
aana.  Veven  of  local  origin  and  mahirid  diseaaea  of 
all  kinds  are  almost  unknown  outside  of  the  cities  and 
larL'cr  town.*,  of  which  there  are  few.  The  Ixiiefieial 
cMeets  of  the  atinnv|,]n  rr  ol'  the  pine  forests  in  the  re- 
lief of  puhnonarj-  diwascs  are  well  known.  ]>r.  Charies 
Mohr,  an  eminent  botanist,  attriliutea  the  uniform* 
ity  and  moderation  of  the  temperatum  to  the  aame 
raiiM!.  **To  thn  fact."  he  says,  ''is  dne  the  delight- 
ful rliniati^  of  this  jmrt  of  our  eountrj',  efiualizini:  its 
temperature,  particularly  in  temi)ering  the  rigors  r)f 
the  loiii:  snnuners  of  a  region  near  the  tropics.  I)iiring 
the  great  progress  of  meteorological  seience  of  late 
years  the  iact  has  been  established  that,  in  thdr  enr* 
doe  upon  the  conditions  of  the  atmoqihere,  as  r^sards 
Ihe^preeinitation  of  ita  motatnre,  the  pine  trees  stand 
vnrivallca  amongst  all  other  trees  of  the  forcsi."  The 
great  abundance  of  springs  and  small  streams  of  pure 
water  is  another  characteristie  feature  of  this  region. 
The  ordinary'  ramre  of  temperature  during  the  winter 
proper  is  from  Mf  to  70°  Fahr.  ;  <lnring  the  aummer 
months,  from  73**  to  94" ;  in  the  intermediate  Beasooa, 
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from  42°  to  85° ;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about 
W*.  .The  exceptional  extremes  noted  durinx  obflcrva- 
tioDi  ooDbnoea  for  more  than  thirty  yean  nave  been 
14*  and  MP.  The  </m7v  ran^e  mrely  exceeds  21^.  The 

lade  of  tnudrorthy  and  continuous  ob«m  ati(ins  n'ii<l(  r.-i 
it  difficult  to  rive  f  .vact  tiL'tiri's  with  ri'triird  to  the  ti-iu- 
penitur*'  uf  tlie  fidu  r  (ion-- <if' (he  State.  The  ranpe 
of  the  thenuometer,  both  auauul  and  diurnal,  is  great- 
er than  in  the  region  last  deiaribed,  and  of  course  the 
srenm  ia  lower.  The  mean  annual  teuperatore  of 
^e  whole  State  haa  been  estimated  at  61*  which  is 
possibly  somewhat  t(X>  hit'^li 

The  greater  part  »)f  Aluljiiuia  is  draiiid]  hy  the  afflu- 
ents of  the  Mobile  River,  which  is  fonucd  by  the  jiino- 
tion  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  and  flows  into 
the  Bay  of  Mobile  af\cr  ft  course  of  only  50  miles. 
A  lateral  outlet,  the  Tensas,  mna  i>andlel  with  it  on 
the  east  for  the  jrreater  part  of  this  ooutm,  and  re- 
unites with  it  at  its  innutli.  Tlic  ALdiaitia  foniicd 
by  the  union  of  (lie  Coosa  and  Tallap' 'usa,  l)()th  of 
which  have  their  soiin  is  in  the  nnrih  wi  -trni  part  of 
Georgia.  (See  Aiabama  Kivkh.  i  'fhe  navipation  of 
tibe  (%06a  nom  Wetumpka,  10  miU^j^  ab(.>ve  its  mouth,  to 
Orccnsport  ( 1 87  milei;),  is  impeded  by  a  seriea  of  shoals, 
but  i«  rt'suined  at  Greensport.  from  which  steamenrun 
to  Rdtue,  in  (Jiwgia,  isn  miles  farther.  The  Tallapoosa 
is  not  navigable.  The  Tombipln'C  riM>s  in  the  north- 
eastern i)art  of  MissiaBippi,  receiving  from  the  east- 
Ward,  after  its  entrance  mto  Alabama,  its  chief  tribu- 
tary, the  Black  Warrior.  It  is  navigable  in  favorable 
Hen.«ons  fur  as  Cotton  Gin  Port,  in  Missi.'isippi.  480 
miles,  and  the  Warrior  as  tar  as  Tuwalixjsa,  41.3  miles, 
from  the  mouth  iit't):e  Mnhih  ,  The  Tennessee  River, 
which  waters  the  nortlurn  nart  of  the  State,  is  open 
to  navigation  throughout  tiiis  portion  of  its  course 
(about  240  miles),  exooDt  where  it  is  obetiuoted,  for  40 
miles,  by  the  Husde  Shoak  Steamboaia  ascend  the 
Chattahoochee,  whic-h  fornix  jmrt  of  the  easforn  bound- 
ary of  the  State,  as  hiuli  a.s  ("ohiinlfus.  (iu-.  miles, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  from  its  mouth.  AmoiiL' 
tile  smaller  rivers  are  the  Cahaba,  a  tributary'  of  the 
Alabama,  the  Choctawhatchie,  Yellow,  and  Escambia, 
with  its  tributniT  the  Conecuh  (piimei)y  the  main 
stream),  which  flow  throngh  West  Fknida  into  the 
Golf  of  Mexico;  and  tin-  IVnlido,  which,  with  its 
estuarj',  I'cnliihj  Hay,  constitutes  the  dividing-line 
north  and  s<^uth  between  Alaltama  and  Florida. 

Mobile  Hay,  the  only  considerable  arm  of  the  sea 
within  the  limits  t)f  this  .^tate,  is  about  3(t  miles  in 
length  from  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River  to  the  gulf,  3 
miles  in  width  at  its  entrance,  22  miles  in  its  greatest 
width,  and  adnnts  ve.s.s«'ls  dniwiinr  twenty-two  feel. 
I^opninc  and  I'etit  Bois  islands,  near  the  entrance  of 
Mobile  Bay  and  extending  sevml  miles  westward,  are 
parts  of  AJabama. 

NiUurai  Hinttrn/. — Besides  the  immense  pine  forests 
characteristic  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the 
same  section  furnishes,  in  its  lowlands,  gigantic  ej'pneas 
trees,  the  jtmiper.  live  oak.  water nak.  water-asli,  mag- 
tuAlA,  sweet  bay,  black  gum.  etc.  :  and  in  iiiL'her  spots, 
espeeiaftr  where  the  ))ines  have  Ih'CIi  felled,  a  variety 
of  neciea  of  oak,  with  other  hard  woods.  "The 
gmnd  and  sober  monotony,"  says  Dr.  Mohr,  "  that 
diar.K'tcrizcs  the  i»inc  forest  finds  a  pleasant  n  lici'  in 
the  thickets  and  glades  of  evergreen  shnilw  and  \  ari- 
Ona  smaller  trees  which  frim-'e  the  water-coui>cs  and 
awampa."  Among  these  he  enumemtes  the  red  and 
■weet  bagw,  trax-myrtlc,  illicium,  yellow  jessamine, 
wistaria,  jrnpon,  andea,  blueberry,  calycanthua,  and 
a  multitnae  of  other  species.  Passing  northward  to 
the  Cretaceous  and  M«'tamorphic  fonnations  of  the 
agricultural  zone,  we  find  the  jirevailing  evergreens  of 
the  more  soutlicrn  licit  rc]ilai  cd  by  a  ilcciduous  irniwth 
of  oaks  of  various  siktIcs,  interuiin.dcd  with  the  ash, 
dm,  walnut,  and  hickory.  The  long-lcnved  nine  dis- 
appears, enept  in  the  nnen  ridges  and  hius.  to  re- 
appear, Irawever.  in  the  naimw  belt  of  Drift  already 
mentioiied,  whien  extends  from  nmth-west  to  south- 


east between  the  Cretiu'cous  and  Palseozoic  formotioas. 
Beyond  this  belt,  again,  in  the  Metamorpbic  region,  it 
yields  place  to  the  short-leaved  yellow  pine.  *'I1ie  non 
sterile  and  broken  moraitainoos  eountiy  east  and  w^ 

embracing  the  mineral  lands  of  the  State,  is  covered 
with  den.se  forests  of  black  anil  red  oaks  aii<i  the  smmith 
hickor, ,  sjiarsily  intermixed  with  scrub  pines.  In  the 
more  elevated  ranges  the  mountain  chestnut-oaks  and 
the  chestnut  tree  prevail,  the  latter  rapidly  dying  out " 
[Mokr).  Among  the  trees  of  the  Tennessee  VaUiV|  in 
addition  to  the  oak,  hickor>',  elm,  and  walnut  Ibund  m 
other  parts  (d"  the  State,  the  sjimc  authority  jn-i  cited 
mentions  (he  l^ech,  maple,  nettle  tree,  umbrella  tn-e. 
cucuml'cr  tree,  and  white  poi)lar  or  tulip  tree. 

Deer,  turkcj's,  squirrels,  and  other  wild  animals 
abound  in  some  parts  <Mf  both  the  mountain  and  the 
forest  mgions.  Bears  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
candbnkes  and  swamps  of  the  South.  The  smaller 
species  of  game  fre<|uent  all  jiarts  of  the  State,  many 
of  them  being  most  alnindant  in  the  vicinity  of  culti- 
vation. 

Mineral  waters  are  found  in  all  the  great  geological 
districts  of  the  State,  except  perhaps  the.  Sfetomor- 
phic.  The  most  noted  of  these  are — (I,  in  the  sub- 
Cnrboniferons  region  of  the  Tennessee  Valley),  Bailey 
Sprines  in  I>aviderdale  county,  near  Horcnce  :  "J.  in 
the  Silurian  disirict),  Blount,  St,  Clair,  and  Talladega 
Springs  in  the  counties  of  the  same  names,  respectively ; 
(.'{,  in  the  Cretaceous  foimation),  the  Idvin^ton  arte- 
sian well  in  Sumnter  county ;  (4,  in  the  Tertiar;^),  Blo- 
don  Springs  in  (^oetaw  county,  .Tacksoti  Springs  in 
(larke,  and  the  Healing  Springs  !la(cl.\  dis*X)vered)  in 
Wasliintrtim. 

Many  mounds  and  other  remains  of  alniriginal  an- 
tiquity of  great  interest  arc  found  in  various  pavta  of 
the  State.  Among  Uie  meet  remarkable  of  toese  is  a 
I  vast  ''i^en-bBnk,"^ofaTtifieial  ongin,  ra  Mobile  county. 

on  the  coa.st.  Tt  covers  a  .space  of  six  or  seven  acr^^«. 
andeonsi.Hts  almost  exclusively  of  oystcr-shdls.  of  which 
it  is  estimated  to  have  ccntaincd  .i  million  and  a  half 
bushels.  Many  human  bones  and  relics  of  pottery 
have  been  exhumed  from  it 

Clarke  county,  which  ooenpies  the  "  folk  "  between 
Ae  Alabsma  atid  IVmibigbee  riyem,  is  ftmooa  for  its 
foRsil  remains  of  the  Tcrtiarv'  period.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  the  grcat»'r  part  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  zeiiglodon,  di.s<-(»verc<i  in  Is}.;,  measuring  TU  feet 
in  its  entire  length.  It  is  prt>served  in  a  private  collec- 
tion in  Bostoa 

Remurm  and  ]\vduct*.— The  great  coal  and  iron 
deposits  of  the  mineral  region  are  as  yet  onlv  in  a  state 
of  incipient  development,  and  estimates  of  tneir  extent 
and  value  are  to  a  great  degn^e  men-ly  conjecturaL 
Speaking  of  the  iron.  Prof  Eugene  Smith,  State  geol- 
ogist, says :  "  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  these  aeen- 
mulations  of  ore  as  mesekmutiitey  but  the  truth  is,  the 
extent  of  them  is  not  at  all  known,  except  in  a  few 
instances.  In  those  localities  where  the  ore  makes  the 
greatest  show  on  the  surface  it  is  u<>\  km  un  Imw  deep 
it  extends.  The  |tockefs  of  ore  seem  to  be  entirely 
indepemlcnt  of  the  lied  iing  of  the  rpeks  underlying 
them,  and  of  comparatively  recent  origin— £  &,  in  their 
present  condition.  For  these  reasons  I  think  die  term 
iiiirliftuxfi'fJr  nnght  to  Ite  used  with  caution  until  as 
much  is  knowti  of  the  actual  tliit  kness  of  the  deixisits 
as  of  their  superficial  extent."  \otwith.«tanding  this 
aircnt  against  over-estimates,  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  beds  is  admitted  by  *11  geologists  and  practical 
exj>erta.  What  is  known  as  the  Bed  Mountain  vein  is 
said  to  be  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  varv  ing 
from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  and  a  thickness  of  aivjut 
thirty  feet  where  interM-ctcd  by  the  South  and  North 
Alabama  Railmad.  "  Tlic  most  interesting  and  ini- 
poilant  feature  in  relation  to  this  remarkable  deposit 
of  ore  is  its  pniximity  to  other  materiab  neoeesaiy  for 
its  reduction.  Both  the  coal  and  limestone  lie  paralle] 
to  it  and  separated  by  (only)  a  few  miles  throughout 
its  entire  length  "  (SoWs  Mmdbook  Mchama). 
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Tlii«  iaxtarMwition  of  the  depfisit*  of  in»n  and  coal 
fcnuifaet  ft  basis  fur  tlie  aaseiiion  that  Alabama  is  the 
onbr  ptftof  the  AuMncaa  ooDtinept  where  it  u  ^oaeible 
to  prodnoe  iron  hi  oompetition  with  the  cheap  iron  of 

Knsland.  "Tlie  cl'o;ilK  .«t  placo  until  now  mi  the  ulnlic 
for  maniif;i(  turiii>c  irt>ii,'  .-aui  Mr.  ili  witt  ol  New  Vink 
ill  a  pulilic  aildrcijS  a  f»'W  yearv  ago.  "iH  the  Ck'Vt  laii<l 
region,  in  Yorkshire,  England.  The  distance  of  the 
oo«1)Uk]  the  ore  from  the  mrnaccfl  averages  there  about 
twenty  miles.  Now,  in  Aiah»m«  the  ooal  and  the  ore 
in  aiany  niaees  are  within  a  half  mSe  of  each  other. 
The Saii'istoin;  ftinnatinn  thins  out  fowaril.s  the  South, 
and  in  TfniK'ssti!  and  Alabama  appears  to  be  rephued 
hv  t!,  ^  t. i-?<iliieroii!?  irnn  ore,  whicn  ctimmeiices  in  New 
Vork  wiih  a  thickoeBB  rarely  exceeding  two  feet,  but 
steadily  thicker^  towards dbe  south,  averagiiie  four  feet 
in  PeDDSivlTania,  seven  or  eight  feel  in  TenneaBee, 
while  in  Alabatna,  (imbably  beoause  the  fonnation  was 
enured  back  ii{M>ti  its<'lt'  in  some  way,  there  are  plaee?^ 
where  the  iron  has  Ix-eii  UK;i«urc<i  om-  liititilntl  iiiuf 
fifty  feet  in  thickiie-HS."  The  yield  of  tin-  finil-niinit»  df 
the  State  increawHl  from  11, (KK)  tons  in  IStiy  to  J40.(NK) 
n  1880.  The  pnKiiiL-t  of  pie  iron  was  only  22,2.S3 
tern  in  1872,  but  bad  increased  to  49.811  tons  in  1879, 
ao4  to  77,190  in  1880.  In  1881  there  were  fifteen 
fum  ii  I  ^  in  existence.  Auionp  other  mineral  products 
are  (.up]KT,  gold,  lead,  corundum,  asbestos,  graohite. 
and  soapstone,  but  none  of  these  have  been  deveio)Jcd 
to  any  profitjd>le  extent.  Granite  and  ahUe  for  budd- 
ing purpoeee  have  been  quarried  in  the  Metamorphic 
refion,  and  marble  of  excellent  Quality  is  found  near 
Talladeira.  Lime  is  manufactured  in  various  jiarts  of 
thr  Si;l1c,  :iii.1  ril'h  VxmIs  lit"  iii;irl  are  found  in  tlie  ('re 
tacaiuM  and  Turtiar}'  formations.  Durine  the  late  war, 
when  the  Southern  ports  were  blockaded,  salt  was  ob- 
tained in  oonriderable  quantatiea  firom  beds  in  the  south- 
weatem  part  of  the  State,  bat  the  wovkmg  of  these  has 
•eased  to  be  pr'fitalili' 

Cotton  is  the  unat  ^IujiIl'  of  Alabama,  which,  in 
respvrt  lit'  its  produetitiii.  s!uiiil,>  tiuirth  in  rank  amonp 
the  States  of  the  Union,  being  surpassed  only  by  Mis- 
SMsippi,  Oeoiigia,  and  Texas^  in  the  order  named.    It  is 
eolttvatod  to  aooie  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
thoi^  more  fluoi  half  of  the  crop  is  prodnoed  in  the 
"Bl.iok  Belt."    Next  in  nnlcr  nf  jinMltu-tion  is  the 
Tenno^ee  Valley.    roni|iarati\ely  little  is  L'rtiwn  either 
in  the  mineral  or  the  "piny  \v«Mxis     reiiion.  The 
whole  prodtict  of  the  State  in  IST'J  [-m  shown  by  the 
census  retoms  of  1880)  was  6»9,f>.'>4  bales.    The  crop 
of  1860  amounted  to  989,955  bales,  hot  poUtiflsl  and 
•oenl  chanffes  anoe  that  period  have  opeiated  to  re- 
due*'  it.    The  next  crop  in  extent  and  value  is  Indian 
com,  (tf  which  the  pro<luct  in  1879  was  2.'>,4.51 ,278 
bushels.    In  ISCO  it  amounted  to  .3.'5,226,2H4  bushek 
The  smaller  grains — excepting  oats,  of  which  the  cul- 
tivation is  gMSnil  m  grown  chiefly  in  the  northern 
and  north-eutara  psrto  of  the  State.   Of  these  the 
product  in  1879  was,  in  bushels— wheat,  l,.529,fi57; 
nat.s.  :5.O,'?0.f.:;9  ;  n,e,  28,402;  barley,  .^L'sl  ;  and  buck- 
whiat,  -WC.    The  sweet  jMttato  is  extensively  cuhi- 
vatcil    throughout   the   Mate.     The  crop  of  lStj4) 
amounted  to  nearly  6,000,000  bushek    In  1870  it 
had  been  rodooed  to  about  2,000,(XH),  but  was  still 
fourth  in  onler  among  the  crops  of  the  States  in  gen- 
eral, being  exceeded  only  by  those  of  North  Carolina, 
Georffia.  and  Texas,  respectively.  Tubac  o  and  Miriihiun 
are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  nortlu-rn,  and 
ric»?  and  sngar«oni  in  the  southern,  parts  of  the 
Sute.  The  production  of  early  vegetables  for  Northern 
markets  is  rapidly  increasing  on  the  small  lama  near 
Mobile.    Most  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  arc 
pnxlucc<l  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The 
wjunty  of  Hlouiit  is  Kiid  to  Im'  the  best  apple-growini.' 
county  in  .\in<'ri<  a.    The  {letich.  |)ear,  and  grape  thrive 
b  both  the  n  rihrmand  southern  ssotkms.  Oranges 
and  figs  are  abundant  in  the  coast  region. 

The  ootton  nuumfiwtnred  ia  Alabama  in  1880  em- 
plived  1060  looms  and  55,072  spindles,  gave  occupa- 


tion to  1600  persons,  and  consumed  14,887  bales  of 
the  raw  motenaL  The  manufacture  of  lumber  in  the 
forest  region  near  the  oooat  has  nmidly  increased  of 
late  years,  but  exact  statutics  on  the  sulgei^  are  not 

»'a.''ily  obtained.  Manufitcttm^s  of  iron  are  in  ncnd 
conlineil  til  \vi>rk.s  li»r  the  reduction  of  the  ore  aln  ady 
nn  iitioiii  d.  <  iri.si -mills  are  eni]iloyed  chit  tly  in  sup- 
plying the  l(Hal  demand.  The  minor  miscellaneous 
manufactures  have  made  but  limited  progress,  on  ae* 
count  of  the  lack  of  oqittel  £»r  inTsstment  in  them. 

The  direct  Ibreigit  oommerce  of  Alahama,  carried  on 
tlirmiL'h  its  tmly  s<>aiHirt,  Mobile,  has  declined  of  late, 
cliielly  on  aivuunt  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  by 
wliich  cotton  >  the  jirincipal  article  of  export  f  is  cairied 
to  the  Atlstntic  ports  or  to  New  Orleans.  Much  of  the 
coal  product  finds  a  maricet  in  the  West,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  exportation  of  hewn  timber  and 
sawed  lumber  is  eflrocte<t  through  Pensaeola,  Fla.  The 
exjMirts  from  Mobile,  which  in  1870  amounted  in  value 
to  $:.'2.4l'2,Gi;i,  had  d'.-clined  in  1878  to  $9,126,634. 
The  inijiorts  for  the  siime  vears.  respectivelv,  were 
$1  ,;i49,488  and  $1,148,442.  The  shipi.mg  of  the  Stnte 
in  1881  consisted  of  73  Saiiini;  \e.ss4.'ls,  with  a  capacity 
of  7937  tons;  44  steam  veiwels  (chiefly  boats  for  uiland 
navigation),  aggregating  7(XJ.>  tons;  and  4  barges,  349 
tons;  total  tonnaiic,  I.'i,2W. 

HfiilroaiU. — Scvend  great  lines  traverse  the  State. 
(1)  The  Mobile  and  ()hio  Railroad,  extending  from 
Mobile  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  although  onlv  (>1  miles  of  it 
lie  within  the  State,  is  one  of  the  most  nniHirtant  to  its 
trade,  bringing  a  large  share  of  the  proiiuct.'*  of  ^Ii»- 
sissipni  and  Tcnnes.sce  to  the  termiinis  uf  the  road  at 
.^Iobi^e.  (2)  The  part  of  the  main  line  ol  riiail>  < mi- 
trolled  by  the  Ixiuisville  and  Nashvilli'  compauv,  pass- 
ing through  Alabama,  con^ist.s  of  liT  miles  of  the  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  Mobile  and  Mootgomeiy  (178 
miles),  the  South  and  North  Alabama  (183  miles),  and 
2r>  miles  of  (lie  N:i.«hvi11e  and  IVcatur — altoL-ellier.  414 
miles,  makinir  a  ^Tcat  curve  tlinniL'h  the  .*^tate  from  its 
extreme  south-we.stern  curii<  r  in  i;.-  northeni  lioundary. 
with  a  branch  leading  to  Pensacola,  of  which  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  mile  lies  in  Alabama.  (3)  The  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  Oempa,  consMting  of  the  Ahbn— 
Central  division,  from  York  (a  station  on  the  Oreaft 
Soiitlu  ni  near  tlic  wostcni  l(Oundar\'  of  the  State)  to 
Selma,  >T  niilc.-.,  ami  tlie  Selma.  Rome,  and  l>alton, 
from  Selma  to  Rome  in  ( leorpia — 171  miles  in  Alaliania ; 
total,  2.'iN  miles.  i  4}  The  Western  Railroad,  consisting 
of  the  Selma  division,  fiom  Sehna  to  Montgomery,  ^ 
milea,  and  the  Westeni  proper,  fimn  Montgomery  to 
West  Fimit.  on  the  Georgia  line,  88  miles;  total,  133 
miles.  This  road,  in  coiinix-tion  with  the  Alabama 
('»;ntral  division  oi'  tlu;  Kast  'fenne.sHee,  Virginia,  and 
Georgia,  i'orms  a  c(mtinuou.>4  line  traversing  tlu'  width 
of  the  State  from  east  to  west.  (5)  The  Alabama 
(Jreat  Southern,  connecting  Chattanooga,  Tenu.,  and 
Meridian,  Miss.,  244  miles  of  its  whole  length  (295) 
Ring  in  Alabama.  (t>)  The  Memphis  and  Charleston 
Railroad,  running  throuL'h  the  Tenm,-,-ce  Valley  across 
the  northeni  part  of  the  State,  in  wliicli  lie  i-V,  miles 
of  its  length.  All  the  alxive-namcd  roads  constitute 
parts  of  great  lines  of  ''through  travel"  iK-tween  the 
North-western  and  Southern,  or  the  Atlantic  and  South- 
western, States.  Other  railroads  are  the  following: 
The  Montgomery  and  Kufaula,  between  the  jdaccs 
iiame<l,  SO  miles;  the  Molille  and  (jiranl,  to  rnmint 
.Mobile  with  Girard  on  tlx-  ChattahotKhee.  onposite 
Columbus,  Ga..  completed  only  from  (tiranl  to  Troy,  in 
I'ike  county.  83  miles :  the  Mobile  and  Alabama  Grand 
Trank,  to  run  from  Mobile  to  Birmini:ham,  but  con- 
structed for  only  .^fi  miles  frimi  .Mobile,  and  not  now  in 
oiienition ;  the  Cincinnati.  S<>lma.  and  Mobile,  com- 
](leted  only  from  Selma  In  ( iii  rnslxiro,  111  miles:  the 
Columbus  anil  We.Merii,  completed  lor  H7  miles  in  a 
north-westerly  dire<  t  ion.  from  Giranl,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Lee,  ChauiU'ni,  TallapfMjsa,  and  (kx)6a;  the 
East  Alabama,  built  in  a  northerly  direction  for  25 
I  miles  firom  Opelika  through  the  counties  of  Lee,  Chaa- 
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bers,  and  Etowah;  the  .Moritiroincry  Southern,  mni- 

8lete»l  lor  only  8  mijes  from  Montgomer)' ;  the  New 
Orleans  and  oehWi  in  operation  for  20  miles  south- 
westerly fiom  Sdms;  the  Pensacola  and  Selma.  in- 
tended to  connect  Sclma  with  the  Pensat-ola  branch  of 
the  Mobile  and  Montjfomery  ruad,  6H  miles  const  nicted ; 
the  Niushville,  ChattantMigK,  and  St.  Luiii^.  with  24 
miles  in  Alabama,  north-westcrlj'  from  Stevenson  in 
Jackson  county:  the  Vicksburft  and  Brunswick,  com- 
pleted for  21  miles  fix>in  Eufaala  to  Clavton,  both  in 
Barbonr  county ;  and  the  Tuskegee  Raifroad;  6  miles 
inleuLrtli,  rotiiRK'tinir  the  village  of  Tuskceee,  m  Macon 
county,  with  the  Westeni  Railroad.  Whole  length  of 
raifanads,  1787  miles,  Ix-nides  \  '.'r2  miles  of  side-track. 
The  value  of  these  roa<ls,  acconline  to  the  State 
auditor  6  report  for  l.SSl-82,  wa8$15.H)I.82*.).7.s  ;  value 
of  loUing-fltock,  $1,772,753.89 ;  tot^.  $17,574,583.67. 

Ahhama  at  present  (1883)  hM  66  oonnti^  The 
jKinuIation  in  1S20  (the  year  after  its  admi.<i.sion  as 
a  State  of  the  Union)  w:w  127,901  ;  in  1830,  3(i9.527  ; 
in  1840,  590.756;  in  IH.-H),  771.f,2;i;  in  ISf.o,  904.2(1]  ; 
in  1870, 996,992.  In  1880  the  populat  ion  was  1 . 262, 505. 
of  whoin  662,185  were  vldte,  600, 103  colored  (African 
■ad  mixed),  213  Indiaofl,  and  4  Chinese.  The  princi- 
pal dtiee  and  towns  an— Mobile,  ^ih  a  popuktton  in 
18.S0  of  29. 1 32 ;  Montgomerj',  the  seat  of  government, 
16,714;  Sclma,  7529;  and  Huntsville,  4977.  Other 
consiilcnible  towns  arc — Eiir;<i)l;i,  ( irrniv  ille.  Marion, 
Opelika,  Morencc,  Talladega.  Jiirminghani,  (jreenslpon^, 
Tuscaloosa  (formerly  the  State  capital),  Deniopolis, 
Union  Siwinga,  Tnimunbia,  Wetumpica,  Troy,  Cull- 
man, etc. 

The  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  MoLilc  is  defended  by 
Fort  Morgan  on  the  ea-^t  and  Kurt  (Jaines  mu  Dauphinc 
Island  I  on  the  west.  The  Mount  Vernon  ArHcnal  i.s  in 
Mobile  county,  about  30  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  (►f  public  State  institutions  the  most  notable 
on — the  Uoiversity  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  the  in- 
BMM  hospital  at  the  same  place,  the  agricultural  and 
nwohanical  college  ut  Aubuni  (in  Ix'C  county),  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at 
Talladega,  the  medical  college  at  Mobile,  and  the  State 
penitentiary'  at  Wetunipka.  There  are  four  normal 
loihools — at  Florence,  Tuskegee,  Huntsville,  and  Marion 
iwpeo^vely.  Of  these,  the  first,  two  are  for  the  benefit 
of  white,  the  other  two  for  that  of  colored,  pupils. 
Spring  Hill  Cnllege,  near  Mobile,  i.s  a  Itoijinn  Catholic 
institution:  Howard  College,  at  Mari(»n.  belongs  to  the 
Baptists;  and  the  Southeni  I'niverMity,  at  GMeodNWO, 
to  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  denomination. 

Bittorv.— The  first  European  settlement  of  Alabama 
was  made  bv  the  French,  who  in  J 702  removed  their 
colony  from  lliloxi  Hay  (where  it  had  Ikh-u  jdanted  in 
K>99|  to  u  .Mpot  on  the  Mobile  River  alwmt  2(i  miles 
above  the  present  site  of  Mobile,  where  they  erected 
a  fort  and  gave  it  the  uune  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Mobile. 
Bauphine  Island  was  occupied,  amd  a  dep6t  for  suppliee 
eslaMiebed  there,  about  the  same  time.  These  s^e- 
nients  were  the  origin  of  the  great  province  of  Ivouis- 
iana.  of  which  Ijcmoyne  <le  Bienville,  the  loundcr  of 
Mobile,  and  aftcrwartl.s  of  New  Orkaii-s,  \v:us  then  the 

Sovernor.  St.  Ixtuis  de  la  Mobile  having  Ix-eii  ()ver- 
owcd  by  a  storm  or  freshet,  the  oolonv  wjis  removed 
in  17  U  to  the  site  of  the jnesent  city  of  Mobile,  fort 
Toulouse  was' built  in  1714  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Coosa  atid  Tallapo<m  rivers.  The  wat  of  govcnimcnt 
of  Ijouisiana  wa.s  tran.sferred  in  1719  or  172<t  to  Biloxi. 
and  in  IT-  i  to  New  Orleans.  Mobile,  however,  with 
the  ailjacent  M'ttlcmcnts,  continued  to  be  an  iin|>ortant 
pan  of  the  nrovince  until  thelhvatv  of  Paris  in  1763, 
ny  which  all  of  Loniaiana  cut  of  the  Mississippi  (ex- 
cept the  small  innlST  or  peninsular  district  south  of 
Bayou  Man<  hac,  the  Amite  River,  ainl  Lakes  Matire- 

£as,  I'ontcliartrain,  and  Borgncj  was  (•ede<l  to  Great 
•rilain.  The  rest  of  the  province  wa.s  transferred  to 
Spain,  Spain  at  the  same  time  relinfiuiwhing  Florida  to 
Great  Britain.  'I'he  British  (lovernment  extended  the 
limits  of  Weit  Florida  to  the  MiflBiasippi  Biver  on  the 


west  and  to  lat.  32°  28'  on  the  north,  so  that  all  the 
settled  portion  of  what  is  now  Alabama  became  {lait 
of  Went  Florida.  War  having  aitain  broken  ont  b^ 
tween  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  Mobile  was  captured 
by  the  Spanish  jrovenit»r  Galvez  of  I>oui.'<iana  in  17f*0; 
and  in  1783.  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles— the  xitiie  that 
rccHi^nizcfl  the  independence  of  the  United  States — the 
Floridas^  l)oth  Ea.st  and  West,  were  retroceded  to  S(>ain. 
Ambigiuties  and  obscurities  in  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
left  it  doubtful  whether  the  northern  boundaiy  of  West 
Florida  was  the  panJlel  of  SI*  or  of  S2?  28^,  north  hA- 
tude,  and  this  question  led  to  much  contenlinri  iH  tween 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  further  couiplieatt-ii  by 
a  claim  set  up  by  the  Statt?  of  (ieorgia  to  the  disputed 
tcrritoiy  between  those  two  |>arallelH.  The  question,  ae 
between  Spain  and  the  Ututed  States,  was  settled  by 
the  mnnaer  of  the  Spanish  daim  Iqr  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  1795.  The  clatm  of  Oeorgin  wie  idinomshed 
in  1S02  for  a  pecunian-  e<|uivalent  paid  by  Ul6  Ignited 
States.  Meantime,  the  district  in  diepirte  had  already 
lx>en  organized  by  Gongreas,  in  179^  a»  the  iWriloiy 
of  MisstsBippi. 

LoidfliMia  htfuig  iHcn  re-transferred  by  Spain  to 
HnunQQi^aad  inuneaiate^  afterwards  sold  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  in  1803,  another  question  of  bound- 
aries ari  se  The  United  States  claimed  that  the  c-es- 
sion  by  Sjiain  to  Fnmce  and  the  sale  by  France  to  the 
United  States  in(  lude<l  jUI  of  Louisiana  trith  itx  nn'f/inal 
iMViiiifiirirs.  exteinlitig  to  the  Perdido  Kiver  on  the  east, 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  province 
purchaaed  by  the  United  States  was  Louisiana  with 
the  limits  as  understood  for  forty  years  prior  to  the 
purchase.  Hence  the  strip  of  temtorj'  south  of  the 
p.irallcl  of  31"  N.,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Perdido, 
wa.s  claimed  by  both  parties.  The  Snaiiish  authorities 
were  in  ^H^session,  but  in  1810  the  disputed  tenritonr, 
as  far  east  as  the^  Paseagoida  Kiver,  Wis  idled  1^  ue 
Anglo-American  inhabitants,  who  set  up  a  govemment 
of  their  own,  and  in  181.'?  ^loliile  was  forcibly  oonipied 
1)>'  Gen.  Wilkinstm,  aetiiit-  in  Urlialf  of  the  United 
States,  thtis  wresting  the  ninainder  of  the  district  in 
dispute  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  finaUy  aettled.  however,  until  the  trealv 
of  ISI9,  bv  which  all  the  Spanish  poflseerions  east  of 
the  Mississippi  were  ceded  to  the  TInite<l  States. 

The  war  of  181.3— 14  with  the  Creek  or  Mus*H»gee 
Tndiatis  bwgan  with  the  liattle  of  Burnt  Corn,  fou^dit 
on  the  27th  of  duly,  ISl.'t,  wuhin  the  limits  of  the 
present  countv  of  Conecuh,  followed  by  the  bh)ody 
massacre  of  r  ort  Mims,  in  the  northern  part  of  what 
is  now  Baldwin  oonn^,  on  the  aoth  qf  Augnat  The 
Indians  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  with 
great  slautihter  at  Talladeira  on  the  9th  of  November, 
and  again,  afh-r  Mnerul  minor  engagements,  at  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  now  in  the  countv  of  Tallapoosa,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1814.  This  battle  virtually  ende<l 
the  war,  and  peace  was  finmiallr  concluded  on  the  l  f tb 
of  the  ensuing  August,  with  a  nrpre  OMsion  of  territoty 
by  the  Creeks.  Extensive  ctissions  liad  already  been 
made,  fn>ni  time  to  time,  bv  tiie  various  trilx^  but 
the  Indian  titles  were  not  filUy  reUaqoidied  ftr  many 
years  allerwanl. 

Meantime,  the  Mississipni  Territory',  after  the  GeotfHa 
ceeaon.  had  been  extendea  northward  to  the  Tennessee 
line.  M  1817  the  western  part>  of  it  had  been  cut  off 
and  admittcil  into  the  Union  a.s  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  remnimler,  eon.stituting  the  ,*^tate  of  Alabama,  was 
organized  and  a«Jmittcd  into  the  Union  in  1.'<I9.  The 
first  State  legi.slatim;  assembled  at  HuntsviUe  in  October 
of  that  vear.  The  seat  of  government  WaS  mnored 
to  CaJiaU  in  1820,  to  Tuacalooaa  ia  1^  and  to 
Montgomery  in  1847. 

Alabama  wa.s  the  fourth  St.ite  to  withdraw  friiii  tlie 
Union,  her  onlinanee  of  secession  having  Wn  adopted 
(•n  the  lllhof  Jan.,  ISOl.  The  provisional  CongTCN 
of  delegates  from  the  seceded  Sutes — then  only  six  in 
number — met  in  Montgomeiy  on  the  4th  of  Februaiy 
enaning,  and  oisaniied  a  goremmeni  bgr  the  adoptka 
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of  a  pnn  isional  constitution  on  tlie  Stli.  Jefferson  Davis 
ms  inaugunted  as  PresideDtoo  the  Ibih,  and  Munt- 
fomen*  oonttna«d*to  be  iha  seat  of  K«'vemnient  fur  the 
(\nife  lerato  States  until  it  was  transforrtHl  to  Kichuiund 
in  May  on->uinL'.  But  few  uiilitur>'  oi>cratiuns  of  any 
BiagnituiJe  (Ki  urrcd  in  Alabanja  during  the  first  thrvc 
veare  of  the  war.  The  Tciinej«»oe  Valley  was  ocrupied 
in  the  spring  of  ]862  by  the  Fedend  troops,  who  re- 
tained »u«e«ipn  in  general  uf  tbe  part  of  the  State 
north  of  that  river  until  the  cloee  of  the  stnipirle,  but 
fH.it.-*!  to  olituin  a  |)cnuanent  foothold  8<jnth  ol  it.  An 
SkTsca^  and  foundry  established  at  Selma  i'uroishcd 
krge  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  €on- 
fisdeiato  forces.  A  iiavT*yani  wai  oqtaniaed  at  the 
nine  pisoe,  at  wtdeb  tlra  edebrated  iron^iiBd  ram 
T>  nne&!*»?  an<l  jwiveral  puiilKjats  were  constnicted.  The 
1  \i^eii>ie.s  ul'  the  war  also  frave  an  inii)etu8  to  the 
Jfvelopment  of  the  iron-mines  of  the  State,  some  of 
the  ores  bein^  found  admirably  adapted  to  the  nianu- 
factore  of  onlnanoe. 

On  the  '.ih  ..f  Auc:, .  18fi4,  the  powerful  fleet  of 
Admiral  Farniiiut.  cun^istini:  of  IS  vessels,  MKteeded 
;ii  paisinp  the  giuiM  of  Forts  Morgan  an<l  (Jaines,  and 
catered  the  Bay  of  Mobile  with  the  lues  of  one  veesel. 
A  warn  engagement  ensued  witli  tbe  Confederate  fleet, 
eoodsting  of  the  rum  TemieflBee  and  three  wooden  gun- 
boats, which  were  all  eTentnally  capturetl  or  driven  up 
the  Ittv  The  forts  were  lK>th  reduced  a  tew  dayt*  afU'r- 
wanl.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  Alabaiua  was  rapidly 
overrun  and  reduced  by  the  combined  openitions  of  an 
army  of  45,000  men  in  the  eonthi  nnder  Gen.  Caoby, 
and  a  Urge  cavalry  force,  under  Qtn.  J.  H.  Wifcon, 
adrancing  simultaneonsly  rnun  the  north.  Pehna  was 
carrietl  by  assault  by  Wil.s<jn  on  the  '2<\  of  April.  The 
arsenal,  navy-yard,  foundrj',  and  other  public  proiK'rty 
were  destroyed.  ^  Tuscaloosa  was  captured  by  a  detach- 
Btent  under  Brig.-Oen.  Croxton  on  the  3d,  and  the 
ttniversity  buildings  and  librar\'  burned.  Spanish  Fort, 
near  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay,  was  taken  bv  Canby's 
trifiips.  after  evacuation  \<\  its  parri8t>n,  on  the  >^tli  of 
April,  and  RIakely,  a  few  miles  above,  was  stormed 
and  the  j:arrison  captured  on  the  9th.  Mobile,  having 
bMD  abandoned  by  the  Confederates  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  theee  two  forts,  was  oocnpied  on  the  12th. 
Gtn  Wilwn  took  ] ios,-;i  ssion  of  ^IontL'l•nlery  on  the 
i-jtiif  day.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  military  denart- 
ment  of  which  Alabamn  WH  a  part  was  Burrenaered 
by  Gen.  Taylor,  its  iwMBSnder.  to  Gen.  (Janby,  at 
utronelle,  a  small  Tinase  m  the  MobOe  and  Ohio 
Railptnd.  V,  miles  fhnu  MobOe.   This  csfHtubtion 

virtually  ended  the  war. 

<>n  the  2I.xt  of  June,  lSfi5,  I^ewis  E.  Parson.s  wa.s 
a^iriointed  provisional  governor  of  the  State  by  Pres. 
Jonniion.  Delegates  were  elected  to  a  State  conven- 
ti«)o  which  as,'i<  nibled  in  Septeml)er.  and  certain  alter- 
ations in  the  State  e<in.Htitution  were  made  to  adapt  it 
t"  llif  iliaiiL'fil  coinlitinii^,  A  Sfatr  Ireislaturc  was 
tTinvencd.  and  U.  S  Senators  and  Kejirescntatives  were 
alerted.  These  Wt.  however,  were  denied  admission 
10  their  seats  by  the  then  existing  ('ongress,  which 
wfiisfcl  to  recognize  the  validity  of  tbe  action  of  the 
J*rcsidenL  After  a  lonu'  .stniL'trlc  on  the  subject  Ik'- 
twecn  the  President  and  Congress^  the  llcconstruetion 
A:t  of  18GT  was  passed,  under  whieh  the  State  became 
w  of  a  militaijdistiict,  to  the  emnmand  of  which 
'ten.  Pope  was  appdnted.  The  act  had  abo  made 
^lviM(l^  for  tlie  termination  of  militar>'  trovernnient 
>y  tilt:  (  all  of  State  conventions  and  the  fonnation  and 
SMlojitiiin  of  new  constitutions  untier  certain  <'on<litions 
and  mtrictions.  One  of  these  was  that  anv  eonstitu- 
t)w  adopted  by  the  convention  should  l>e  suhmitted  to 
apopular  vut<'  and  n^ipiin'  a  majority  of  nff  rcL'i.stercd 
Wteis  to  ritity  it.  The  eon.stitution  drawn  up  by  the 
Alabama  convention  wjis  objectionable  to  a  larire  i  la.s,s 
of  the  Deople,  who  defeated  it  by  abstaining  from  ilm 
polls,  thus  hindering  it  from  obtaining  the  reriuired 
*>Vaiity.  ConmsB  nevertheless  declared  it  adopted, 
na  it  oontinoed  in  foroe  mitil  sopeiseded  by  the  pres- 


l: 


ent  eon.stitution,  whieh  was  framed  in  IST'j  by  a  con- 
vention of  autonomous  origin  and  creation  by  the 
I»eople  of  the  State. 

(lovernment. — Under  the  present  constitution  the 
general  assembly  consists  of  a  wnate  of  not  more  than 
M.i,  and  houst;  of  rcjut  .si  iitalivcs  id"  not  more  than  100, 
membcts.  The  senators  are  elected  lor  lour,  and  repre- 
sentatives for  two,  years.  The  ))ay  of  members  of  both 
houses  is  $4  »  day  and  10  cents  for  each  mile  of  neoes- 
san.'  travel.  The  sessions  are  held  once  in  two  years, 
and  cannot  hust  lont't  r  than  liUy  days. 

The  executive  department  consists  uf  a  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attomey-general» 
and  superintendent  of  education,  each  elected  for  two 
vears,  and  a  sheriff  in  each  eounty,  elected  for  Ibnr. 
The  governor  has  a  (jualified  veto  power  upon  any  bill 
pa-sse<l  by  tbe  legislature  or  any  item  of  an  appropri- 
ation bill.  In  case  of  his  disapproval  of  any  such  leg- 
islation, it  fails  to  Ix^eome  valid,  unless  re-passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  memben  elected  in 
each  hous<\  in  which  case  it  l>ecome«  law,  even  with- 
out his  cons<  lit.  The  salary  of  the  governor  is  ?3(ltKJ  a 
year  ;  (d'the  supi  riirtendent  of  education,  .iLi^'-n:  treas- 
urer, i^JliX) ;  sccretao'  of  state  and  auditor,  each  $lbOO: 
attorney-general,  $1500i  Sfaeriffi  are  ]Mua  by  fen  voa 
conuuissiona 

The  judicial  departtncnt  consists  of  the  senate  when 

sitting  a-s  a  court  of  ini]n  ;u  linjcnt.  a  supreme  court, 
chancery,  circuit,  and  probate  Lt)urts,  and  such  inferior 
eourbi  as  the  ^enend  assembly  may  find  it  expedient  to 
create.  Justices  ofthepesee  and  some  notaries  piibUo 
are  also  invested  with  limited  jndicis]  ftmetions.  The 
supreme  court  cnnsist.«  of  a  chief  justice  and  such  num- 
ber of  as.»ociate  justices  a**  may  be  j)rescribed  Ijv  law — 
two  at  present.  The  nuuilxT  of  circuits  and  efianeerj' 
divisions  is  also  regulated  by  the  legislature,  l^ere 
are  now  (1883)  nine  circuits  and  three  chanceiy  divilH 
ions.  There  is  a  judge  of  probate  f  >r  each  wunty. 
.\11  these  arc  elc(  ted  tiir  a  term  uf  six  years  by  the 
(lualifunl  votci-s  of  the  State  or  parts  of  the  State 
respwtively  over  which  their  jiurisdiction  extends. 
Their  compensation  IB  imscribea  hgr  kw.  At  present 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  receive  a  saJaty  of 
$.''>0<)0  each ;  the  chancellors  and  circuit  judges,  $2250. 
ITie  judges  of  probate  an/  paid  by  f(  c.«.  The  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  and  registers  in  chancery  are  ap- 
pointeu  by  thcjudges  of  the  supreme  court  and  chaa- 
eeUors  respectively ;  clorhs  of  the  einsoit  oouits  an 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  respective  eiroaits  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  Solicitors  for  each  circuit  are 
ehosi'n  bv  the  genend  a!<j«'nddy  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  The  provisions  relating  to  inferior  and  eounty 
ofhoes  are  similar  in  general  to  those  of  other  States  oi 
the  Union. 

l{c.«idence  in  the  State  for  twelve,  and  in  the  county  for 
three,  months  is  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suflraire.  which  is  forfeited  al.«o  by  conviction  of  treason 
or  certain  felonies.  A  homestead  not  exceeding  $2000 
in  Tsln^  and  personal  proper^  to  the  value  of  $1000, 
are  exempted  from  execution.  Taxation  for  State  pnr- 
|K>8cs  must  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  1  per  cenlum 
on  the  value  of  faxal  le  property.  Comities  and  muni- 
ci|)al  corporations  resiicctivelv  are  prohibited  from  levy- 
ing taxes  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  centum  on  ti  r 
value  of  taxable  propertyt  except  m  certain  spccihGd 
eases.  Ko  new  debt  can  oe  incurred  by  the  State,  ex- 
cepf  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  but 

tcinjxiniry  loans"  maybe  negotiated  in  ca.H'  t»f  nt'- 
ces.sity,  never  to  exceed  an  airgreuate  of  $l(Ki,(K)()  in 
amount.  A  poll-tax  may  also  W  levied  fur  the  support 
of  public  schools,  not  to  exceed  $1.50  on  each  pdD. 
Puiilic  sohwds  are  to  lie  estalilished  for  the  equal  l>ene- 
fit  of  all  children  fiTim  seven  to  twenty-one  years  of 
aire.  Init  separate  .sehools  are  to  1k>  jirovided  for  "  the 
■  children  ot  citizens  of  African  desient."  lotteries 
and  uift  enterprises  are  prohibited.  Such  are  some 
of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Under  the  laws  of  Alabama  the  separate  estate  of 
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tlic  wiff,  wlu'thcr  lU'iuirwl  Itefort-  or  ufior  marriiuro.  Is 
prutt't  U'il  fnjin  liability  fur  the  debts  of  the  husband, 
anil  the  husbaod  u  uot  liable  for  debts  of  the  wife  eun- 
tnu  toil  bdbie  murifl^  Ananied  woiuun  uiav  dimKist- 
of  her  Beparate  estate,  real  or  personal,  by  will,  ileal 
estate  t»la  nndcr  execution,  mortpaee,  or  decree,  'w  re- 
deeniablc  for  Iwn  ycin^  niiilcr  ccrtaiii  i.-oiuiitioris.  Tlic 
legal  rat«  of  iiitere.>t  i.s  s  |>i'r  ceiituiu.  The  railroads 
of  the  State  are  subjeet  to  the  rc>:ulation  and  control 
of  a  board  of  oommiasionerB,  three  in  number,  ap-  * 
pmnted  by  the  governor,  of  whom  the  pi«gidciit  re- 
oeivcs  a  8a1nr\'  of  $.')5U0,  the  other  two  eadi  $30U0. 
The  penitentiary  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  three  in- 
^pe(■tu^H.  The  chief  exe<  utivr  nffii  i  r  is  tlu'  wanlrn. 
who  liaM  a  8ala]^  of  $2U00.  and  18  directly  rebpoikiible 
to  the  lx>ard  of  loqwolois  MT  the  iDteiMl  iDMMgeinent 
of  the  inatitation. 

StattMh'a.—The  valoation  of  taxaUe  property  in  Ahi- 
bnma  for  six  (•f>nsecutive  years,  bepinninp  on  Oct.  I, 
1870.  and  ending  on  Sept,  30,  1882,  was  as  follows: 

1     I  I  >  ■•«••■  ■■■■•■■aa  ^^^tT^^^.OO 

1  ^  I  . . . . . » 1     t     l^r^.f)  J 

187J>  li»i,7r3,2»«.8.-> 

lljm   123,7&7,072.65 

uei  iatflnjuiM 

The  personal  pn^Mftj  indudcd,  among  other  items 
(although  the  reCamfl  fitnn  some  eoantiea  are  oonftas- 

edly  imperfect),  203,397  horses  and  mules,  valued 
at  $10,955.912.S4 ;  227,171  head  of  lionied  eattle, 
$1,609,257  ;  45,(H  J  hogs.  ITjC),  i8l.7s ;  i:.n.lr,ii  >lu  rp, 
$237,921.10  ;  62.161  goats,  *3y,'.U'>4. Id;  fanning  im- 
plements, $S6J2I.2.');  mechanical  t(K>l.s,  $360,954.54); 
wapnns  and  other  vehicles,  $1,()SH,72&.25;  household 
and  kitchen  furniture,  $882,430;  jewehy,  plate,  etc., 
$17'J,665..'»0;  musical  instnimentt!,  $411,285.90;  print- 
inL'-jircKiCS  and  other  materials.  $1(K),]55;  puns, 
piMtoKs,  dirks,  etc,  $474,70*.);  v\<H-k>^.  watches,  etc.. 
f7&7;662.50.  Government  nroperty,  the  pn^perty  of 
municipal,  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  and  literary 
corporations,  family  portraits,  the  libraries  of  all  cler- 
gjmien  and  all  other  except  professional  libraries,  also 
a  certain  allowantx'  of  household  and  kitchen  funilturf. 
cattle,  farming  and  mechanical  tools,  U)  eai-h  jm  tn  iii  or 
familv,  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  therefore  vrv- 
aomaiMy  not  included  in  these  returns.  If  added,  they 
mraM  lariEely  enhance  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
— '^roedaUy  of  personal  ])n>perty — in  the  State. 

Tm  reoeipta  and  expenditures  of  the  public  trcasur;- 
Ibr  the  six  yean  prior  to  S«  pt.  :iO,  1882,  were  as  follows : 

Btfanoa  Id  trearory  Oct.  1, 187II..*»>»«».«.~.»»  |01,5G9.49 


838,687.48 
987,323.08 


874,174.81 

918^568.0, 


1877......».»>  fB7B,S8S.Sl 

187Ba««»  8W,flp8j81 
1879.«*«»»«««««»  881yB6M8 
1888...*........  93(^601  JH 

1888......  t,01^7j01 

 I  In  tTCMBiy  Got.  1, 188S., 

Total  bonded  debt  of  th«  State  at  the  aame 

dat«  wa«   0,107,800.00 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  first  of  the  years  above 
specified  wiuH  7  4  luills  on  the  dollar;  for  Uw  next  (hiee, 
7  mills ;  ibr  the  last  two,  6i  miUa. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  public  schools  of  Alabama  for 

the  year  .  n.liiiL'  Si  pt.  .".n,  I  S^'J,  was  $4<i::.ri<il  .<.i«.  Of 
this  amount  there  was  paid  to  It  aclicrs  of  white  schools, 
$SS22,996.'^s  ;  of  eolore<l  H<-ho<.l>,  *l  :.i'.mhi.43  ;  for  sttl- 
aiiea  of  county  an<I  «  ity  .superintendents.  $1  l..'i7S..'>7  ; 
to  nomial  schools.  $|.'),r)(Kl;  and  tor  (untinccnt  ex- 
penses, $636.60.  The  whole  numljcr  of  children  of  the 
8chool-aee  (seven  to  twenty-one  years)  enumerated  was 
4itl, •»!>•_'.  .>r\vlhMii  l.'_'l.4i'.|  were  whit.'  and  I76.53><  ettl- 
ored.  The  pujiiLs  enatlled  in  white  s<  iio<>ls  were  107, '.'49; 
inoolored  sehwU,  69,479 — total.  1 77.42.S.  In  the  white 
schools  1S74  male  and  1182  fenude  teachers  wen?  em- 
ployed— total.  30.'>6:  in  the  colored  schools,  ltM'i4  male 
md  444  female  teachers— total,  1508.  Whole  number 


of  teaiher«.  4.")64.  The  average  ujontliiy  pay  of  tea-  hers 
of  white  .-s  lKMiis  was  ?'21..'j2  ;  of  ct)lored,  $21.s>.  llie 
average  amoiuit  paid  each  teacher  difrinp  the  year  was 
$^7.34.  The  niunbcr  of  white  schools  taupht  waa  ;;(J58, 
with  an  average  duration  of  80  days ;  of  colored,  1566, 
with  an  average  duration  of  78  days.  The  average 
dailv  aUendanoe  in  white  aoiiooll  WM  67,381 ;  in  OM- 
oreil,  47,146. 

Further  iufortnation  may  bfi  obtained  from  Br«irer» 
Alabttma  (Moutiruiucry,  ltQ2);  Bmuty'*  SanMook  of  .4/4- 
bama  (Mobile,  1»78) :  Pickett's  Huitrg  of  Alabama  Charle*- 
ton,  1851 1 ;  Mct'k's  Romantie  Pa*»a^  tn  South-vetirrn  Hit- 
tory  (Mobile,  l«»Ti ;  Monette's  Valley  of  the  Mi—i**ippi  i  X<rw 
York,  18461;  Bartmm's  TritteU  I  Philadelphia  and  London, 
175*1  and  1792);  La  Horpe's  Joumnl  HiHurique  (republithed 
New  Orleans  and  Paris,  1831 1 ;  Uittoirt  df  la  Ijominane,  by 
Le  Puge  du  Prats  ( Paris,  17541 ;  Dumont's  Mfmoirei  JH*. 
torique*  tur  la  LouUiaue  i  Paris,  i7.'>3l ;  Andrews'  Campaifu 
of  MMU  (New  York,  Ir^Tl] ;  French's  Uistorieal  ColUciioiu : 
OeUoaical  B^forU,  by  Profa.  M.  Toomey  wd  Eugene  A. 
Smitli ;  ate.,  ate.,  eta.  (yr.  t.  v.) 

ALABAMA,  a  river  in  the  State  to  which  it  ^.'ives 
name,  Ibrmed  by  the  euniluence  of  the  Coota  and  Tal- 
lapoosa near  the  ct.>iitre  of  the  State.  From  this  pcant 
it  flows  in  a  very  tortuous  but  generally  south-westerly 
coarse  through  a  rich  cotton-produeint;  recion.  for 
alMiut  niil<':,,  until  it  unites  with  the  TciMMi-lKe 
to  torni  tlie  Mobile  Kiver.  Its  width  is  in  u'l  iieral  Iroiii 
20<)  to  ;iiKl  yards,  and  ita  depth  at  ordinan-  low  water 
from  3  to  7  feet.  It  is  navi^'able  in  winter  and  .'•priag 
througlMMtt  its  whole  course  for  large  steam kjats,  sad 
at  all  MMons  for  those  of  licbt  dimaghL  Ita  only  oon- 
sideraUe  affluent,  bendea  tne  two  riven  above  ibm* 
tioned  as  forming  it,  is  the  Cahaba.  MoBtgOBMiy  and 
.*>ehiia  are  Ixith  sittiated  on  it.s  banks. 

In  many  iilaces  the  banks  (d  the  Alabama  ri,->  to 
the  elevation  of  "  bluHs  "  of  great  height,  down  which 
c«>tton  is  conveyed  to  the  decks  of  steamboats  by  meaas 
of  "altdea,"  and  aitifidal  atahrwaya  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  ascent  and  desoent  of  pasBengera. 

ALABAMA,  ALIRAMO.  ALT  RAMON,  or  ALI- 
BAMUl  ,  us  variously  written,  a  lril)e  ol"  Indians  lor- 
merly  existing  in  the  interior  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Pickett,  the  Alabama  hi8torian,  on  the 
authority  of  Le  Clerc  .Miltnrt  and  that  of  aboriginal 
traditions,  represents  them  as  having  emigrated  or  beoi 
driven  from  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  after  its  con- 
fpiest  by  Cortez.  and  traces  them  to  the  banks  (d  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Yazoo,  and  the  Alab:uuu  riv- 
ers, in  succession.  De  Soto,  in  1541.  found  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  aupptiM-d  to  U'  the  Yaxoo  a  strciog 
fortress  or  fortified  villagi .  called  by  the  chroniclen 
Alil/itnio  or  Alimamv,  which  he  captiured  by  asKtnlt 
aller  a  de«{)erate  defence  by  the  Indians.  Bartnmi. 
the  lM)tani>it^  in  1777  mentions  an  Indian  villaire  called 
Alabama  on  the  Mississippi  Ki\«T  near  Maocbae,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  deacril'es  as  ''a  remnant  of 
tho  ancient  Ajabama  nation."  Other  traces  of  them 
are  met  from  time  to  time  in  different  places.  At  the 
pcrio<l  of  the  French  coloniiatiun  of  Tiijuisiana,  how- 
ever, a(  the  clofk>  of  the  wventeciilb  and  Wsiinninc  of 
the  l  i^ditei  rith  i  eiiturj  ,  they  \m  re  on  npyinp  the 
tr>'  on  the  ui>iH'r  iVlabama  and  its  atlluent.s.  the  („'oosa 
and  Tallap(Knia  rivers.  They  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
dued  and  absorbed  by  the  Creek  Confederation ;  but  a 
small  band,  with  a  few  Gouahattaa,  baTO  long  lived  in 

Polk  CO..  Texas 

ALAHA.M  A  CIAI MS.  One  of  the  most  important 
international  cvent.H  of  modem  times  was  the  Bcttlcment 
by  arbitration  of  the  claims  generically  known  as  the 
*'Alabanui  Claimed"  l)etween  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Qrcat  Britain.  These  chuma  arose  out  of 
depredations  upon  American  commerce  during  the  mr 
of  the  Rebellion  by  vessels  (of  which  the  Alal>amawat 
the  chief)  tilted  out  or  supplied  in  British  \>orts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Confederate  Government.  The 
bmsis  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  Government 
was  the  alleged  vioUtion  cd'  neutrality  by  the  British 
Government  in  penaitting  the  Confediente  cmiaen  10 
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weehre  the  priviloires  of  British  i)ort8.  The  adjiiHt- 
ment  of  thit*  >:ravt'  intornntionnl  wntroversv.  whith 
was  tending  tuwards  war.  was  j)r*»vi<i<'*l  Ibr  dy  a  con- 
ventiou  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  WuHhington."  am- 
dnded  May  8,  1871,  and  referring  the  "Alabama 
Cbims"  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  be  coniposfH^i 
of  tive  iiK  ihIkts,  named  ri'Hpet'tively  bv  the  CJovcni- 
ments  <>t  iht  I'nited  States,  Ureat  Britain,  Italy.  Swit- 
■ei^and.  and  Hrazil.  The  trihun.nl  Ix'fian  its  sessions  in 
Gr^m'va.  ."^-witzcrland,  Dec  15,  IhTI,  nnd  wns  compoeed 
of  Sir  Ak'xander  Cookbam,  lord  cliiLt'ju.st ice  of  Enjr- 
buid,  Charks  Francis  Adams  of  the  United  States, 
Count  Frederic  SclopiM  of  Italy,  M.  Jacriues  Staempfli. 
fimneriy  president  of  the  Swiss  Conlederalion,  ami 
Viscount  n'ltajnba  of  Brazil.  The  eouiisel  f(ir  Gn  at 
Britain  wu.s  I<<>rd  Tenterden.  .assisted  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  at'ti  rwanls  made  lord  chaneellor  hv  the  title 
of  Ixinl  Selliome.  The  counsel  lor  the  United  States 
«S8  J.  C.  Bancroft  Dsvia,  assisted  bv  William  M.  Evarts, 
afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  Calen  CushinR,  and  Mor- 
r;--iM  K.  Waitc,  afterwards  chit't-jiistice  of  the  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court.  Having.'  organized  on  Dee.  \'>, 
l^ll.  and  received  the  "case«  '  of  the  eonteiidi»;Li  par- 
ties, the  tribunal  adjourned  till  June  15,  1K72,  aHer 
vlwBh  k  eontinucd  in  session  till  Septeinbnr.  The  pn>- 
oeedings  of  this  tribunal,  oonfessedly  the  most  august 
IcpU  body  ever  assembled,  were  watched  with  the  pro- 
t'.iiii  Ic.M  iiit«  r<  >t  by  all  t'hrisitendom.  The  agents  of 
the  United  ."^tutes  i  lainied.  in  addition  to  din-et  dam- 
ages, ooiisenuential  or  indirei-t  dawatres,  to  the  extent  of 
handreils  oi  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  British  aj^unts 
contended  against  any  liability  whatever  under  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  W'ashin^n,  and  esi>eeially 
against  the  alluwaoce  of  consequential  damages. 

The  nili  s  t^uidinir  the  at  ti<iii  of  the  (Jeneva  tribunal 
tie  known  as  the  '  Three  UiiUs  ulatiii^  to  Neutrals," 
sad  sre  the  latest  govemmentid  expression  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  intematiuual  law  on  the  subjects  involved  j  ol- 
thoagh  they  cannot  be  said  to  \n:  fully  incorporated  nito 
the  mw  of  nations,  not  having  been  formally  adopted 
bv  any  powers  except  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.    The  rules  are  its  follows: 

"A  neutnU  (jovemment  is  bound — 

''I.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out, 
anniog,  or  ei^uippiog,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any 
TCael  which  it  baa  Rssoosfale  ground  to  bdwve  is  in- 
landed  to  cruise  or  carr>'  on  war  against  a  power  with 
which  it  is  at  peace;  and  idso  to  use  like  diligence  to 
prevent  t  h*:- depart un.'  from  it.s  juriMliction  of  any  ve.s.>i4'l 
intende<l  to  eruise  or  rarr>'  on  wair  as  above,  such  vestM;l 
having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whdo  oris  psit,  within 
such  jurisdiction,  to  wailute  uses. 

"2.  Not  to  peimit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make 
tne  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations 
against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or 
auiniieniation  of  nOitsiy  sttp|dMi  or  aims  or  noruit- 
menl  of  men. 

'■  3.  To  cxennse  due  diligence  in  its  waters,  and  as  to 
aU  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  ^'iola- 
lion  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and  duti<».'| 

The  importam-e  attached  to  this  enunciation  of  the 
principles  of  neutrality  is  enf<»rred  by  the  following  stip- 
uLitiou  in  the  treaty :  " 'And  the  high  eontracting  parlies 
wvi'  to  observe  these  rules  as  bc^tween  themselves  in 
t  ut  tire,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other 
maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to 
them." 

On  Sept  14,  1S72,  the  final  decision  of  the  tribu- 
nal Was  announct'd,  signed  by  all  the  arbitrators  except 
that  of  (in  at  I'>ri(ain.  Ixrtl  Chief-.Justiee  CiNkliiini, 
who  att.  rward  wmte  an  exhaustive  dissenting  opinion. 
The  claims  for  consequential  dama^  were  nycctc<l  so 
fitf  as  they  related  to  the  indemmly  for  costs  of  pur- 
mit  of  the  Confederate  cruisers,  prospeetire  earnings, 
doable  claims  for  the  same  lu^ises.  "gross  freights"  ex- 
«ee<ling  "net  freights,  '  and  the  like;  and  a  gross  sum 
of  '.  "(i^'t.iMX)  iti  iroU  Ha.s  a\vanle<l  as  (lie  imlemnitv 
to  be  paid  to  the  United  tiutes  fur  the  satislaction  of  all 


the  <  laimH  referred  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  tril'unal. 

The  inlerpret.ation  of  the  terms  "due  diliueiin  ,"  n  - 
ferred  to  in  the  first  and  third  rules  of  the  treaty,  and 
their  application  to  the  OOmpUcsted  eincomstaoees  of 
the  case,  occupied  the  gronUar  put  of  the  time  of  the 
tribunal;  and  the  prinoi|^e  was  announced  that  "due 
dilitrcnoe"  "ought  to  l>e  exereistnl  by  neutral  Govern- 
ments in  exact  profiortion  to  the  ri.sks  to  which  either 
of  the  belligerents  may  be  exjKJsetl  from  a  failure  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on  their  port,"  The 
st>ttlemcnt  of  the  "Alabiuna  CbunM**  0STe  general  .uit- 
istiu-tion  in  the  United  Slates,  received  a  modified 
approval  in  Gre&t  Britain,  and  is  believed  to  hsve 
f'nrnishfd,  as  the  iiio-r  innspieuons  example  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  a  iiusting  impetus  to  tlie  eau.se  of 
international  reform  and  peiux\  Tlie  disposition  of  the 
sum  awaided  by  the  tribuual  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  die  OsravA  Award.  (a.?.  8.) 


Though  the  Alabanui  had  tnllieted  tte  ^ 
on  i^-'inrf'  onBinorco.  and  had  tberdbte  glvsn  lis  nans 
to  tiM  daias  for  coiupenwtfon,  it  was  n«l  (me  Sist  of  the 
OnnlUsmis  vcwaela  for  wbpM  sflls  Chs  Onitad  Stales  hsM 
Oieat  Biiisbi  reaponaiblSi  Hnkla*  ttsBS  In  lbs  sidsir  In 
which  Uieir  emiies  began,  the  ftill  ual  eosiprlisd  (be  Son- 
ter,  (be  KssbvUls,  lbs  Fterida  and  fbies  tendsn,  lbs  AJa- 
bama  and  one  lender,  the  Betribation,  (be  Qvonia,  the 
TaHahsssM,  the  Chietaunam^  and  (be  Bbsnandean,  The 
Snniter  bad  been  a  1 
to  Havana,  but  v 
fitted  oat  as  a  war-veMel  and  plaesd  under  the  oonmand 
of  GSpt.  Bapbael  aemmee,  a  nattve  of  Karylaod,  who  had 
resigned  ftom  die  United  8(a(es  navy  to  enter  the  Confod* 
eiale  servioe.  Br  (be  tine  th»  Sujnter  was  ready  for  lea 
the  nontb  of  (be  ](issiasi|>pi  was  bloekaded,  bat  she  escaped 
on  Jane  30, 1881,  md  within  one  nontb  destroyed  eleven 
American  nierchant-veaMla.  She  (ben  entered  the  British 
port  of  Trinidad,  and  remained  six  days,  talcing  In  a  rapplv 
of  coal,  though  United  Stat<«  ve^nels  were  refuaed  sncb 
privileges.  In  her  subsequent  cruiite  the  Sumttur  destroyed 
six  American  vcfwelN,  and  arrived  at  (iihmltMr  Jan.  18, 1882. 
Here  she  was  c(r<«tually  hemmed  in  by  wur-vesHeU  which 
had  heen  diKp«tclu'<l  in  panroitof  her  by  the  United  States 
Uovenimcnt.  Shu  was  tln-n  nominally  sold,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  the  American  ministon 
and  after  being  taken  to  Liverpool  was  repaired  and  used 


as  a  Confederate  transport.  The  career  of  the  Nashville  < 
somewhat  similar.  8hc  waa  a  large  paddle-wheel  steamer, 
formerly  plyiiiK  Wtween  New  York  and  Charleston.  Arm- 
ed with  two  gunn,  she  escaped  from  Charleston  harbor  Oct. 

IHfU,  took  jn  a  latge  supfly  of  coal  at  the  Uennudas, 
unil  M  l  out  (0  destiuy  Anmican  merchant- vessels.  The 
Florida  was  an  iron  serew  gunboat  built  at  Liverpool  on 
contract  with  the  Confederate  agent  there,  though  at  the 
time  there  was  some  pretence  that  she  wuh  intended  for 
the  Italian  Oovemment.  I'lie  .Vmi  rican  niinistt  r  and  con* 
»al  repeatedly  warned  the  nritinh  authorities  of  tho  illegal 
character  of  the  vessel,  but  she  wum  i>ermitt<-d  to  sail  March 
'£1,  lf*R2,  eh  arinp  under  the,  name  Oreto,  while  still  unarm- 
ed. At  Na-.-.aii  ^))v  reteived  a  full  armament  from  a  vi-sm-I 
which  had  followed  lu-r.  and  here  her  true  character  whs 
s<i  manifest  that  the  civil  niitliorities  hruu>{ht  the  ca.se  int<i 
court,  but  she  was  anjiiitted.  Under  the  coniiiiand  of 
Capt.  Matfitt  she  priKreedtnl  to  cruiiM^  and  capture  American 
vee-scls.  frwly  using  Kritish  portH  as  hi  r  hst-w  nf  <i|M  raiiiiiH. 
By  usinK  the  British  llau  she  ran  the  Mm  ku'le  at  MnUili  in 
Sept.,  lf*<i-',  and  n  nuiincd  there  till  tlir  fi.llmving  .hmnary, 
when  .she  caiiie  I'urlli  tci  resume  In  r  wurk  of  pluiidi  r  and 
destruction.  Time  msmIs  captured  by  her  wen  t'itt<d 
out  and  sent  on  the  siiun-  i  i  raiui.  Her  whole  career,  wliich 
came  to  an  end  ;it  U;ihia,  lira/il,  <><  t.  7,  l!**H.  was  ackuuw- 
Ie<lt;eil  by  Lorii  .lolin  Kiin^-i  !1  to  l>i'  a  >.i  amial  anil  n  proach 
to  the  laws  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  Aliiliairi.i  was  a  ^M^oden 
steam  sliHip,  built  by  Mi  ssrs.  Laird  &  .Sni",  at  Hirki  ulietid, 
near  Liverpool,  RuKhind,  and  s|h  cially  adapted  I'or  swift- 
ness. Her  crew  was  ciiiui(0*ed  of  British  heauien  who  had 
wrved  on  ve»*sels  of  war.  Though  the  attention  of  the 
British  (lovernment  wiw  proni]>tly  called  to  various  illegal 
ai'ts  ciMiiiected  with  the  ciiiisl nictiun  and  oiitllf  nf  this 

Vr--rl,   tin  II    callrd    -iuiplv   "  N  o.       «  I, ' '    sllr    \\;1S    J..' n  1 1 1 1  tcd. 

tliniUu'li  tile  eulpuUle  neK'llk''  Ii<'e  of  tlie  Uillli«try.  \'>  i  M-ape 
.Inly  lisfiti.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  Florida,  sh,  ri  i  eivcd 
hi  r  anaatiient  thron^jh  the  aifenev  of  vessi  !s  nliii  li  I'ol- 
Inwid  In  r  fnini  Kii^'Iand.  ('a]il  Bapli.iel  Seiiiines  and 
other  olheers  ol  the  Suiufi  r  tiHik  eluiri-e  ot  tlu  new  vessel 
Aug.  tiO,  at  the  Azores,  and  s'xm  niadi  In  r  iiaiin-,  Alaliania, 
I  a  terror  to  Auicricau  merchauta.    instead  of  sending  his 
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MhM  into  port,  8«mm«ii  MtxtmA  umAr  avaty  vmmI  that 
nil  Into  Ilia  powor.  H«  erofiad  flirt  to  ta»  Vorih  Atlantic, 
thca  In  tlM  Wait  ladieK,  then  nll«d  avoaoA  th«  Omw  of 
Good  Hdm  and  carried  on  Dm  work  of  daatToetton  u  the 
East  InAea.  8ittt-$if  vtanh  In  all  arera  captofod,  and 
dama«e  inflicted  to  tha  amoantor  $6.000,(NNk  Betarning 
to  the  Atlantio,  the  Ahlma  antend  Cherbonig  liaibor,on 
the  Dorth  ooaat  of  Fimnaa,  Jnno  11.  le^4,  and  tbi«a  days 
later  the  D.  steamer  Keaiairgai  Oyit.  Winslow.  appeared 
at  itn  entrance.  Each  Tenel  had  seven  Etinii.  though  the 
mipcrinrity  lay  with  the  K<-ara»iite;  the  Akbama  had  120 
iiu-n  and  tli«  Kearsargv  162.  On  June  19,  Semnea  came 
out  and  oflered  fifiht;  aftvr  a  battle  of  an  hour,  in  which 
2!*  vr«ro  killed  and  wounded,  the  Alabama  began  to  Rink 
and  Seromes  strack  his  flaff.  Ue  whh  reaeoed  by  Mr.  John 
Lani^tiT  in  the  EnKliah  yacht  Deerhound.  TheKetributioD 
ill  1^  cruiiH'd  off  thu  Hahamas,  capturing  Anieriuin  mer- 
t  !iaiit-vesi«i-lN.  In  18(i3  8hi>.  wait  ttold  in  Numhu.  The  Ueor- 
Kill  WAH  a  scrrw-stcaiiK'r,  huilt  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  and 
iHiinchtKl  .Ihii.  W,  IsiiA.  PatMini;  for  a  time  under  the  name 
JupitTi.  she  r>-<  (.ivod  a  crtiw  of  etO  men  frmn  Liverpool,  and 
on  April  ;!d  started  on  her  rourae.  Ih  t  first  aiptnrB,  that 
of  the  Alar,  Wiii  nunli-  m  tin-  Kii^ilish  < "Ii:inii>-1,  even  bi  fnrc 
Commodore  M.  F.  Aliiury,  who  w&a  tlcaiiDcd  fur  her  com- 
mand, had  come  on  boanl,  and  ahc  rvuiained  re^iatered  aa 
a  liritiitb  ve-snel  till  June  23d.  She  cruifind  in  the  Atlantic 
from  the  Western  Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilupr.  thon 
rcturn«t<l  to  CherlKiurff,  and  finally  to  Liverpool,  Muy  1, 
19G4.  wh< m  sill-  \y:i-i  i.  pHirvtl  iiinl  nominally  sold.  Soon 
aft^T  liiiviiij;  this  purt  hlid  w;is  ciiptiiifd  the  U.  8. 
etfaiiur  Niiiuiiru.  The  Tall iihii..vM(f  ;iiui  :li  <  lickftiiuiuga 
hud  lii-i'ii  tunlt  in  Rntrlitiid  iit  Isitii  as  bliK  kitdu-ruiitiurs, 
but  w.  ri/  Ht't<  rw:irds  titled  mit  to  carry  on  the  same  kind 
of  wiirfare  as  the  Ataliaiiia,  and  UR«^d  the  port«  of  NaMsau 
and  the  Bermuilaj*  to  rtccivc  siipjilu-s  und  rupuirs.  The 
Shenandoah  vv!i.s  originally  the  British  Htoiiiuer  Sia-KiiiK. 
employed  in  tlio  Eiist  Indiim  tr;idi'.  Sin-  p;i>s,.(l  iuio  con- 
trol of  the  roiift'derate  aj;LMit.->  iu  sksjit.,  1»G4,  aail  in  tin- 
next  month  sail.d  frinu  Liveipool.  Off  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira she  vem  tmii>t"i>rni«'d  in  the  ui^ual  manner  into  n  ves- 
sel of  war.  She  was  (•iiiiimHiidf<l  by  ("apt.  Wailddl,  and  Iht 
offip<>r<?  e»>mpri«<'d  s<'V4  ral  who  had  Kcrvcd  on  the  Sumter, 
thi-  Al.ihiiiua,  rind  iho  ticort'ia.  .'^ailin?  to  McUHUiriic,  she 
dwtroyid  si.'vt-ral  Ann'riian  meri-haut-vessclr*.  Slu"  was 
then  aliowed  to  luakf  extensive  fL-pairs  and  to  onlint  addi- 
tional men,  and  sailed  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  she  de- 
strnyi'd  a  larfto  number  of  whalers.  She  was  regii^tered  as 
a  British  vwwel  till  Oct.  17,  IHRi,  and  destroyed  not  U:*<f 
than  lifteen  vessels  after  her  commander  had  lrarne<l  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Alter  her 
arrival  at  Liverpool,  Nov.  ii,  lH(i5,  she  was  delivered  to 
the  British  Government,  and  by  it  to  the  United  l^tutes. 

From  the  furcKoing  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ala- 
bama and  the  Shenandoah  had  sailed  from  British  |wrt%, 
and  never  entered  a  Confederate  port ;  with  rej^anl  to  the 
others,  damages  were  claimed  only  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  them  on  American  commerce  after  they  had  received  at 
British  ports  privileges  in  violation  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

The  Geneva  tribunal  decided  that  the  vessels  with 
respect  to  which  UnaC  Britain  was  guilty  of  lac^4  were 
tba  the  Florida,  and  the  Shenandoah  after  leaving 

Melboama.  The  othar  vaasela  are  called  the  "  exculpated ' ' 


cmisers. 


1  J.  p.  L.  J 


ALAMAN,  Lucas  (1T75?-18W),  a  Mexican  states- 
man and  bwtoriaii,  was  bum  in  Mexico  about  1775. 
lie  representfd  the  colony  in  the  Sijanish  Cortes,  but 
when  tbe  republic  was  established  in  1.S23,  retumtnl 
ti>  his  n«ii\  f.'  euniitry.  TTc  was  a  menilK-r  ui"  the  eabiiiet 
uf  Gen.  (ji  liiuialupe  Victoria,  the  fii>i  pieisidint,  ami 
utU'rwanls  (J 830)  of  that  of  Bust^imente.  lie  pro- 
luoted  luanuliiictuiea)  a|^iculture,  aiul  public  education. 
The  constant  reourrence  of  rerolutiona  oonrinced  him 
of  the  uectWity  M'  a  stroiii'  truvt  rntneiil  fl-r  Mexico, 
juid  he  j^avc  hissupjKirt  to  i^aiiiu  Anuii  h  dit;UUui>.hip 
i  lso.'ji.  When  the  latter  v«m  rchtorcd  to  ikiwct  in 
1"^;");!,  Alaumn  was  made  niinit^ler  of  fun-iirn  afl'airM. 
His  policy  was  now  entirely  reactionary ;  he  «)pposed 
the  hbcrty  of  the  preas  and  ur^'cd  the  cPlablihhuieiit 
of  a  standing  army,  with  rejiiilar  provision  for  its 
niaintenuiirc  He  died  June  L',  ]8'>.'>.  He  published  | 
/JiAsattttioHs  on  Mrxiran  Uvttury  (3  vols..  Mexico, 
184+-49)  and  a  JJiston/  of  Mexico  (5  vols.  l  s4'.»-.'>2j. 
Aa  improved  oditiao  of  the  latter,  vliich  is  the  atand- 
aid  hUtOTv  of  that  count rj-,  waa  iaancd  by  J.  M.  de 
Lioeasa  (Ckianaxnato,  1864). 


ALAMEDA,  an  incorporated  tnvm  nf  Alameda  oa^ 
Cab,  is  on  a  peninsula  about  4  mi  Us  lung  uii  the  east 
side  of  Snn  Francisco  Hay,  at  ilic  mouth  of  San  An- 
tonio (Vek.  The  peuinstda  conipriaea  about  uaX) 
acres  ut'  upland,  the  higheat  portion  lieing  24  feet 
above  high-water  mark,  and  llKN)  aerea  of  mareh. 
P^wvions  to  J  852  the  town-site  was  densely  covered 
with  naks:  UdW  tlicso  liavc  di.siipjx'ure*!,  ariii  oilier 
ahade  trees  give  the  town  a  beautiful  appearance.  It 
has  Ihre  hotels,  a  natkmal  hank,  three  weekly  new»- 
pftpen,  abc  ohurobea,  a  oonven^  fire  paUic  and  hi 
pmate  whooK  and  a  fmblie  libiwy.  Its  hidiutnil 
works  comprise'  a  sj)a|i-f;i(  tnry.  iwdor-work.s,  grist- 
mill.  nut'uil  l:u  t(iry,  oii-rctinery,  and  planing-uiill.  In 
iS.Vi  flic  tnwii-site  was  sold  for  $14, (XK);  it  is  now  val- 
ued at  $.5.<:mxM)00,  and  the  improremeota  are  worth 
$2,(XN),OJ4).   The  pnhlie  debt  h  130,000,  and  the  ex- 

f>ensefs  f^ir  the  year  IVHl  wen?  $5i).fi2^V  The  fnwn  w 
ighte<l  with  L'lus  Mini  f  (inii»he<l  with  jnirc  wat*  r  trwjo 
eight  :irtt  .si;iti  well.-,  Hiii(  li  supply  ;i  r(  S4T\c)ir  •■•>  feet 
square,  with  a  capacity  of  gallons.    The  two 

railroads  which  pa.s.^  thmugh  the  (own  to  San  FVhdoMO 
make  alx)ut  si-xty  trips  ern-h  da\'.  During  the  raininer 
there  are  several  bathing  estaoHshtnenta  at  Alameda, 
which  carry  on  a  brisk  hu.-iinc^v.  By  the  ct  iimi?  of 
1880  tlie  population  nuinbert:d  570S,  and  llie  .veariy 
increa.sc  is  estiiuate<l  at  6tM).  About  one-fourth  of  the 
inhabitant*  are  of  fiireigii  birth,  chieflj  Gennus  and 
Dan^. 

ALAMO,  a  fort  and  rillaL'c,  Hk"i)!iratc<I  by  the  San 
Antonio  River  frum  tlic  town  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
anii  ecleliriited  in  eoiuu^'linn  with  the  Texan  War  of 
Independence.  The  name  in  i^imniab  means  "'poplar," 
and  the  place  was  oriL-inftlly  a  *'mimon,"  tbe  chapd 
hearing  the  date  1757.  The  whole  area  ineludetl  mow 
than  two  acres,  and  was  surrounded  by  walU  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  hiirh  and  nearly  three  feet  thick.  The 
Mexi«'an  general  Cos  had  BurreudertHi  8an  Antonio  ia 
the  autumn  of  lH:i5  to  the  Te.xans.  who  had  taken  arms 
^nat  Saat»  Adu's  diotatondiip.  Early  in  iiiSAt 
nmta  Anna  marched  against  the  inanrpenta  with  aa 
army  of  SfX'rt)  men.  He  rondiod  San  Antonio  Feb.  22, 
l^ioO,  with  about  3000  men,  and  at  mux  planted  two 
batteries  bearing  on  the  Alamo.  The  garriaon  here 
consisted  of  two  oompaoies  of  voionteera,  most  of 
whom  had  recently  iniTed  from  tbe  aovtbem  partaf 
the  United  States,  and  among  whom  were  the  eooentrie 
Col.  David  Crm-kett  of  Tennessee  and  J.  B.  Bonham 
of  South  Carolina.  .laine.s  Hf)wie,  whose  name  is  vet- 
netuated  in  the  iunuidabie  knife  invented  and  nsea  by 
hiiu  in  blooily  encounters,  bad  been  elected  colonel  by 
the  voluatectB  during  Febrainr.  CoL  William  Banett 
IVavia  alio  bad  been  aangnea  to  the  otmanaiid  ef  the 
fort  by  the  provisional  governor  of  Texas,  and  hrfnipht 
a  Miiall  reinforcement  aljowt  ten  ihyn  l>efore  the  arrival 
of  Santa  Anna.  The  illness  of  Col  Howie  had  nn  ■ 
vented  any  conflict  of  authority,  aD<i  the  premtogoaa- 
ger  compelled  the  restless  adventurers  to  sabuiit  t» 
soine  ile.iiree  of  discipline.  The  Mexicans  kept  up  an 
active  cannitnade  on  the  fort,  and  there  were  fre<jucnt 
skirmishes  bj'  day  and  alarms  at  niL'lit.  Col.  Inivi,^ 
sent  out  some  couriers  to  summon  aid,  and  in  hm  kt*t 
despatch  (March  3)  said,  "With  \4!y  men  I  have  held 
this  place  for  ten  dajiv  ngiinst  a  fbree  variofaalf  eiti- 
mated  at  from  T500  to  6000,  and  I  shall  eontimte  to  hoM 
it  until  T  L.'i  t  relief  frt)m  my  countn  inen.  or  I  will  I'^  r- 
i.sli  in  liu:  iUii  uipt.  We  have  had  a  ^!lower  i>t  Uju;U 
and  eannon  balls  continually  falling  ainonL'  us  the  whole 
time,  yet  none  of  us  have  fallen."'  In  this  stateuieal 
(.'ol.  Tnivis  appears  to  have  given  only  bis  efleetite 
fotva,  omitting  also  .32  men  who  had  nia<le  their  way 
through  the  enemy  into  the  fort  only  two  days  liefort 
The  total  of  the  garrison  was  18X  men.  and  they  ha*! 
1 4  small  cannon  around  the  walls.  Santa  Anna  called 
a  couiM'il  of  war,  and  in  accordance  with  its  de<ision 
an  aasauk  was  made  at  daybreak  on  the  6«hof  Man^ 
Three  dmn'om  adranoed  to  tbe  mttadc  mkler  tbe  com* 
mandof  Oen.  CaatiiUo,  a  Spnnbid,  wbOe  Santa  Anna, 
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taking  his  station  with  bands  of  music  500  yards  soutli 
cithe  fort,  aounded  "No  quarter."  One  of  the  at- 
(aekin^  partiea  was  Tepnbed ;  the  second  was  checked 

f  T  a  uaie  :  but  the  tliinl  tv-Avd  the  wall.  Col.  Travis 
was  killed  at  his  iMx-*t,  and  tin;  dL't'ciidcn*.  takint;  txduge 
in  the  barracks,  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  tVuni  tlit^  doors 
and  windows.  One  of  the  guns  on  the  wall  was  turned 
upon  them,  and  room  afler  room  was  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  Col.  Bowie,  oon&ned  to  bed  bv 
aifl»ue.  is  said  to  have  tthot  down  some  of  his  assail- 
lUits  U-fore  being  killal.  Some  of  the  parrison  were 
DOfitod  in  the  old  chapel,  which  had  been  unroofed  lung 
Defbra,  and  here  the  last  fighting  took  place.  Mtuor 
SnniBMud  to  havo  beeouUea  while  attempting  to 
Uownp  the  marine  A  fewwMen  who  had  escaped 
fironj  the  enclosure  were  .slain  by  cavalr>'  outside,  and 
Ijieut  Dicken8<»n,  with  his  child,  was  shot  as  he  leai^ed 
from  the  chanel-window.  The  whole  action  occupieil 
kas  tbui  one  nour^  and  Santa  Anna,  entcrin/r  towards 
the  dooe,  inflicted  indignities  on  the  bodies  of  his  fallen 
foes  and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt.  Half  an  hour 
later  a  few  men  were  found  concealed  beneath  some 
lDattre.s.«ie8,  and  the  ruthless  Mexican  rmicrcd  them 
to  be  shot  Mrs.  Dickeaeoo,  a  few  Mexican  wuuicn 
with  their  children,  and  ft  MglO  were  the  only  inmates 
of  the  fort  whoee  Urea  wen  HMwed.  The  Mexican  loss 
eneeded  800,  though  Santa  Anna,  with  hie  customary 
falsehood,  state*!  it  a.s  fio  killed  and  'M)  wounded. 
The  massacre  of  this  garrison  was  intended  to  strike 
terror  into  the  insurgents,  hut  it  only  rt)uscd  them  to 
vennance  and  dt.H^lH  of  desperate  valor.  Only  eight 
inwn  falter,  at  San  Jacinto  (April  21,  1H36),  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  with  783  Texans  fiercely  shouting  "Remem- 
ber the  AJamo  !"  charged  on  Santa  Anna  s  army,  ut- 
terly routing  it,  and  capturing  its  leader,  whose  life 
was  spared.  Ilie  indepondence  of  Texas  had  been 
declared  two  dnjm  heme  the  fall  of  the  AJamo,  but 
deftnden  won  notrawenf  this  iaet.  In  1837, 
Qcn.  Houston,  then  govenior  of  Tntes,  ordered  the 
lx)nes  .ind  ashes  of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  to  l)c 
t'athered  and  buried.  The  place  of  burial,  however, 
was  nou  pmpcrly  marked,  and  is  not  known  exactly. 
A  haudsume  munuuient,  made  irom  the  stones  of  the 
Afano  by  the  artist  N angle  in  1841,  stands  now  in  the 
wtifanle  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Aostio,  TexM.  (See 
the  ihgazine  of  Amenean  Hutory,  1878. ) 

ALASKA  derives  its  name  fn)m  a  Kiuvsian  comip- 
Sm  Vol  I  ^^on  of  an  Aleutian  word — Alakshak — which 
p.  3HS  Am!  signifies  "continent"  or  a  "large  ooiuti^." 
t&Aiy*  The  £nnan  venion,  or  nther  nervenion, 
of  the  term  was  **  Aliaska, "  and  it  was  ap- 
pBed  only  to  the  prominent  peninsula  jutting  out  from 
the  continent  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  dividing, 
ti»eethcr  with  the  Aleutian  chain  of  itilati<l«,  the  waters 
of  Bering  Sea  from  those  of  the  North  Facitic.  This 
aaiM  as  snheequentiv  modified  was  adopted  by  the 
Gerenunent  of  the  United  Statee  for  the  whole  ter- 
liloiT  formerly  known  as  Russian  America. 

Alaska  is  Uninded  on  the  nurth  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
on  the  west  and  south  hy  Bering  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific;  while  the  eastern  boundary  runs  from  the  Arctic 
coast  along  the  141st  meridian  to  its  interaection  with  a 
nUier  indefinite  line  ronninr  from  lat  54*  40^  in  Port- 
land Canal  northwarl  to  the  licail  of  that  inlet,  and 
thence  along  the  ;?uniniit.s  of  a  chain  of  mountain.s  par- 
allel with  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  nut  more  than  three 
marine  leagues  I'roni  the  seashore.  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  though  extending  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
Ut,  64°  4(/,  belongs  entirely  to  Alaska.  In  it.s  greatest 
katrth  from  north  to  aoutn  the  territory  extends  over 
firte«n  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  (aljout  lltK) 
iitatuie  miles).  Its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west, 
akng  a  line  drawn  from  the  141st  meridian  to  Cape 
Romiantaof,  in  ht  60°  2l)'»  is  twentgr-five  degrees  of 
kmgitude  (between  700  and  800  miles),  hut  the  distance 
Wtween  Portland  Canal  on  the  east  (lat  M°  4(t')  and 
Attoo,  the  westernmost  inland  of  the  Aleutian  chain 
(Irt.  51*)  is  Mty-mwa  dflgraes  of  hmgitnd^  or  2100 


statute  miles,  the  latter  point  being  situated  in  l<Hig. 
173°  east  of  Greenwich.  If  Attoo  be  accepted  as  the 
western  extremity  of  the  United  States,  San  Frandsco 
would  be  nearly  the  Kco^'niidiical  centre  with  reference 
to  longitude  only.  The  superficial  area  oi  Alu.-ku.  ac- 
conling  to  latest  eomputatiun.s,  is  .')31,(KH)  s(|uare  niiks. 

Owing  to  8uch_  peculiarities  of  contour  as  narrow 
peninsulas,  deep  indentations,  and  numerous  islands, 
the  actual  ooast-Uue  of  Alaska  is  very  long  in  proportion 
to  its  superficial  area,  amounting  to  over  8(K>U  nides. 

The  Alexander  Andiipelago.  which  cunipletcly  in.n.sk.s 
the  coast  trom  the  Hritish  Columbia  line  to  Ca|H;  Spvu- 
cer,  contains  many  hundred  islands,  the  mwt  important 
being  Baranof,  Chiohsgofi  AdnuxaUjT)  Bevilla  Gigedo. 
andl>rinoe  of  Wslss^iiids.  Prinee  WiUiam  j^rand 
contains  a  numlier  of  islands.  ainniiL'  tlxiu  Nuchck 
(Hinchinbrook  of  Cook)  and  Sukluk  iMunta?:uel.  The 
Kadiak  group  comprises  Kadiak,  Af'ui;nak,  and  Trinitv 
islands,  and  many  of  less  imiH)rtance.  The  largest  isl> 
ands  of  the  Shumagin  group  are  Ounga,  Ns^,  and 
Popof.  The  Aleutian  chain  embraces  a  large  nimiber 
of  islands,  extending  over  twenty-three  degrees  of  longi> 
tude,  the  lart'cst  being  Ooniniak,  Oonalashka.  Oumnsk, 
Atkha,  Adakh,  Tauaga,  Kishka,  and  Attoo.  The  isl- 
ands  of  Bering  Sea  belonging  to  Alaska  are  St  Paul 
and  St.  Geoige  (the  Seal  Islands) ;  Si.  Matthew,  Noni- 
vok,  St  Lawrenoe.  King's  I^nd,  and  otieof  theBiom- 
cdes  in  Bering  Strait.  The  most  prominaut  capes  and 
headlands  are  Point  15arrow,  ley  Cape,  Cape  Lisbum, 
I'oint  Hope,  and  Cape  Kniscnstern  in  the  Arctic ;  Cape 
Prince  ot  Wales  in  Bering  Strait;  Cape  Rumiantxof, 
Cape  \  ancouver,  Cape  Newenham,  anu  Cape  Constan- 
tine  in  Bering  Sea  ;  Cape  Douglas  and  Cape  Elizabeth 
at  the  entrance  to  Cook's  Iidet;  CajMi  St.  Elias  on 
Kayes  (or  Kaiak)  Island  ;  Cajw  Spencer,  the  northern 
head  of  Cross  Sound  ;  Cape  Ommaney,  the  south  point 
of  Baranof  Island ;  Cape  Kaigan,  on  Prince  of  Walea 
lahuML  and  Cape  Fox,  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
main  knd  of  Alaaka.  The  moat  important  h^ys  and 
estuaries  along  the  sea-coast  are  Bucarelli  Sound  or 
Klowak  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Isl- 
and ;  Sitka  Bay  or  Norfolk  Sound,  on  Baranof  Island  ; 
Yakutat  or  Bering  Bay,  just  south  of  Mount  St  Elias ; 
Prince  WiUiam  Sound ;  Cook's  Inlet;  Chiniak  Bay.  on 
Kadiak  Island;  Captain's  Ilar)H)r,  on  Oonalashka  Isl- 
and ;  Moller  Bav.  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Aliaska  pcn- 
in.sula  :  Bri.stol  liay;  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Kusko- 
kvim  liiver ;  Norton  Sound  and  Port  Clarence,  in  Bering 
Sea;  and  Kotzcbue  Sound,  in  the  Arctic. 

The  lai^est  river  of  Alaska,  and  perhaps  of  North 
America,  »  the  Yukon,  thus  named  by  the  Indians  of 
the  interior,  while  the  Innuit  settled  near  its  mouth 
call  it  Kvikiipak  ("great  river").  The  length  of  the 
Yukon  is  not  at  prassnt  known*  vncc  its  sources,  lying 
in  the  British  poasesrions,  ham  not  been  explored  or 
even  definitely  located;  but  two  stem-wheel  steamers 
of  light  draught  navigate  its  waters  for  a  distance  of 
1200  or  1400  miles  fronj  the  sea.  The  river  next  in 
size  and  importan<c  is  tlie  Kuskokvim,  which,  like  the 
Yukon,  empties  its  waters  into  Bering  Sea.  It  is  about 
lOUO  miles  in  lengthy  and  nsTigable  for  at  least  one -third 
of  the  distance.  The  remarkable  8halIowncg.s  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Berini;  Sea  is  doubtless  due  to  the  dis- 
<'harge  of  seditnent  tiuni  these  two  great  rivers.  Fol- 
lowing the  coast  eastward,  we  next  conic  to  the  rivers 
TogiaK  and  Nuahegak,  emptjring  into  Bristol  Bay. 
Two  rivers  of  impoitanoe  flow  into  Cook's  Inlet  from 
the  north— the  Suahetno  snd  the  Kinik— and  two  some- 
what smaller,  the  Kaknu  (Kcnai)  and  the  Kassilof. 
The  Atna  or  Copper  River  debouches  from  the  un- 
known interior  just  cast  of  Prince  William  Sound,  but 
from  this  {K)int  eastward  and  southward  the  rivers  are 
very  short,  running  their  whole  course  over  a  narrow 
shelf  of  low  land  between  the  ."^t.  Klia-^  Alps  and  the 
sea.    Other  rivers  in  this  sc-i  tion  have  their  source  in 

i British  territori',  and  merely  piiss  over  Alaskan  soil 
within  20  or  H)  miles  of  their  mouths,  like  the  Takoo, 
tbo  Stakhinot  and  othen.  A  ftw  of  the  Alaskan  riven 
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fill  into  Um  Arctic  Ocean,  but  nothios  is  known  of  their 
intnMVCoane.   TIk  v  are  the  Selawik  and  the  Noatak, 

emptying  into  KotzcLnc  Scmnil.  anil  tlic  Knk  ritiil  the 
Colville  rivers,  tliwim:,  tlie  tnrmerwcsl,  the  latltr  ea.'-t, 
of  Point  liarriiw 

The  mountaiii-systent  of  Alaska  has  not  j'ct  been 
faSij  explored,  but  we  know  of  a  continuous  chain 
(prdMUy  an  extension  of  the  Caaoade  and  BritiBb  Co- 
mmbian  ranii;e)  following  the  eoast  doedjr,  and  attaining 
its  irreatest  heiiiht  in  tlw  irreat  K'n<l  of  the  coast  be- 
twwn  ("iiiw  SpeiuHir  iimi  (.'ape  Elizalx'ili.  In  this  re- 
^.'iiiii  r:st'  I  lie  St.  Elias  and  the  <  'hu)rati-h  Aljis,  the 
former  with  peaks,  such  as  St  EUas,  IS, (MX)  or  19,UUU 
feet,  Mount  Fairweather,  Mount  Crillon,  and  Mount 
Cook,  rising  from  14,U00  to  16,000  fiwU  while  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  the  Chugatch  and  Kenal  ranges  hare 
not  yet  ^x^en  ni.  asurL'l.  An^ithpr,  prnhahly  less  ele- 
vated, ranue,  an  extensiun  i  if  the  Itix'ky  Muuntains,  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  fonncr,  alj^o  dt'siTiliiii-.'  a  curve, 
sending  its  weslem  bram-h  down  the  Aliii^ka  peninsula. 
The  central  portion  of  this  range  is  almtwt  wholly  un- 
known. Mount  Wrangell,  on  the  Upper  Copper  Kiver, 
being  the  onlv  peak  named  and  loeat^nl;  but  beyond 
the  great  In-nif.  nn  the  western  sin  !■  -1"  ('<iok"s  Inlet, 
we  have  the  Ile<loute  and  Ilyamiia  juak.s.  ot  Ujnhi  and 
12,0!K)  feet  respetTtively,  the  latter  being  an  active  vol- 
oano,  and  Mount  Isaac ;  on  the  Altaska  peninsula  the 
*' Poor  Peaks,"  Mounts  Venianiinof,  Olai,  and  Pavlof, 
and  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  peaks  of  Pogromnoi 
and  Shishaldin  iHOOi)  feet)  on  Oonimak  Island.  Makn- 
shin  on  t  )i)ualaslika.  Korovin  on  Atkha,  an<l  many 
Others,  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  many  still  active.  An 
ofibhoot  of  the  main  Alaskan  or  Chigmit  range  extends 
between  the  upper  Kuakokvim  and  the  Yukon  and 
Trananah  riven.  A  chiun  of  barren  mountains  of  no 
great  altitude  runs  in  a  north-easterlv  direction  from 
the  ]>enin8ula  formed  by  Norton  and  tvotjwbue  Sounds, 
and  ("on.stituttjH  the  waii'i^lu'  l  Ik  twien  the  Arctic  ana 
Yukon  ba.sin.  A  promiueut  teature  of  Alaskt,  con- 
nected with  its  mountain-system,  confliala  IB  ttSgUiderBi 
These  "  chisels  in  the  hand  of  Natnn"  are  ibund  here 
of  unnsuat  and  almost  incredible  dimenrions.  Many  of 
tlicni  have  n  wiirk-riL'  fare  fniin  five  to  twenty  miles  in 
witlih.  aiiil  as  iiiari>  all  reai  li  down  to  the  »ea.  they  arc 
ea.^ily  .iri-essihle  to  the  travi'llcr.  Tin-  lariTist  Kla«'ierH 
arc  found  on  the  mainland  Ivioij  Ixuik  ol'  the  Alexander 
Archipelago,  on  Lynn  Canal.  Crlacier  Bay,  and  in  the 
8L  EGas  and  Chugatoh  Alne.  To  the  northward  of 
Bering  Bay  a  long  reaeh  or  ooaat  eonriats  of  nothing 
but  ice-cliffs. 

The  history  of  Aliuska  Ix^cin.^  with  the  discovery  of 
it«  eoa^t  hy  HcriiiL'  ami  (Miirikni'  in  1711,  ami  the  sub- 
sequent occupation  of  the  Aleutian  L'^lands  l)y  the  Sibc- 
~ —  **pfOai]nlllenikB,''  or  fur-hunters.    These  rough 


pioneen  adTaiieed  iraduaUy  firom  island  to  island ;  in 
1762  the  ialand  of  KiMKak  had  aheadybeen  ▼iaited.  and 

the  Aliaska  peninsula  was  known  to  be  a  part  of  the 
American  continent ;  and  in  tTTS.  ('apt.  Cook's  report 
of  the  existence  of  wa-otters  all  aldtiL'  the  roa.st  tmm 
Nootka  to  Cook's  Inlet  gave  a  new  im])ctus  to  Russian 
1  iiterpri.se,  causing  an  eastward  e'xtension  of  operations. 
The  natives  of  the  Aleatian  laUnda  were  trnted  with 
great  cruelty  bv  theee  Ihet  Rnaman  Timtora,  robbed  of 
the  iiroret'iLs  of  the  rha.se  without  receiving  any  equiv- 
alent, and  I'on'cd  to  labor  without  eorapetrntion.  At 
last,  tin  latirnee  even  of  this  meek  people  was  exhaust- 
ed, and  then  followed  a  series  <d'  uprisings,  generally 
preconcerted ;  but,  though  the  islanden  anooeeded  in 
maancrins  iadated  pailua  of  hontem  and  in  deHnv* 
ing  some  snipe  that  had  been  hanled  tip  on  the  bendi  ior 
the  winter,  the  sui)erior  anns  and  courage  of  the  Rus- 
sians trained  the  day,  and  the  desf^erate  movement  re- 
sulfi'd  in  the  utter  snbjoctinii  i,f  thr  .Mcui.-^,  aiiinimting 
almost  to  slavery.  Not  satisfied  with  oppressing  their 
rictims  at  home,  the  Muscovite  masters  earned  the 
aUe*bodied  hnntera  away  to  the  eaatwaid  to  kill  asfr- 
oliwi  ftr  llieu  alon^  a  dangerans  eoMk  inhabited  by 
mage  and  mifiketnbes.  lotlwi 


of  the  actions  of  individual  traders  and  honten  had 
reached  the  imperial  court,  and  the  renresentatiTe  of 

one  of  the  firms  then  operatiiiv'  in  Nurtfi  west  America 
sucefcded,  with  the  help  uf  intriirue  and  bribery,  in 
sccriDiiL'  the  t  xciusivr  privileize  of  tnidiu'.'  and  hunting 
in  the  islands  and  continent  claimed  as  lluasian  discov- 
eries. An  imperial  gnot  or  chuter  fm  a  period  of 
twenty  yean  waa  finman^inned  hsr  the  enqMror  PanI 
in  1799.  Previous  to  this  arrangement  there  had  been 
mui'h  wninL'lini:,  and  even  ojion  hostility  and  warlike 
op«  rations,  Lietween  the  rival  eonipanii^s,  but  whi  n  the 
HuKsian  American  (.Vimpany  was  organized  by  (iricor 
Shelikhof  and  his  partners,  and  when  the  iron-willed 
Baranof  was  entnisted  with  the  management  of  aflaiis 
in  the  ookmies,  the  unruly  spirits  were  put  down  by 
force  of  arms  and  trickery,  and  the  company  entered 
upon  a  jicriiiil  nf  ronquest  and  prosperity,  netore  many 
years  liaranot,  with  his  Aleut  hutiters  and  an  .irmed 
force  of  Ru.s.sian>.  had  advanced  to  the  Alexander  Ar- 
chipelago. In  18()1  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
founded  at  Sitka,  but  dnringthe  altsenee  of  Baranof, 
who  then  had  his  headquarters  on  Kadiak  Island^  the 
Indians  (of  the  Thlinket  nation)  surjirised  the  garrison, 
killintr  and  eapturinir  all  the  inniat<  s  with  a  few  exeep- 
tion.s.  At  the  time  JJaraimf  was  powerU'Ks.  owing  to 
the  non-arrival  of  supplies  and  reinfon-einents,  but 
three  years  later  he  punished  his  enemies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  sloop-of-war  which  bad  opjiortunely  arrived 
from  Russia.  He  rebuilt  the  settlement  in  a  safer  lo- 
cality, and  fixed  there  his  headnnarters  and  the  central 
point  of  Russian  colonization  in  Atm  r'ra.  Under  Bar- 
anof  's  management  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  Ameri<'an 
Company  flourished.  A  colony  ^as  established  on  the 
coast  of  California,  and  an  active  trade  inaugurated  with 
the  English  and  American  shins  visiting  the  coaM,  with 
the  Spanish  colonies,  the  Sanowich  Islands,  and  China. 
The  nobility  of  Russia,  and  even  members  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  hioucht  shares  in  theetmcem,  and  wlirn  the 
first  charter-term  of  twenty  years  expired  the  com|)«ny'(« 
ezdosive  privileges  were  not  only  renewed,  but  uug^y 
increased.  These  privil^eB  were  a^n  renewea  in 
1840,  but  when  another  term  expired  m  lf<60%Iie  boai- 
ncss  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  the  company 
refused  to  as.snme  again  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining, 
poveniinir  and  prtjteeting  the  colonies,  while  the  impfr 
rial  (lovemmcnt  was  equal]|y  unwilling  to  incur  exnense 
in  behalf  of  these  disUuit  posMflsions  that  bvoagnt  no 
direct  revenue  to  the  treasniy.  Negotiations  oootiniied 
for  several  years,  and  finally  the  whole  country  was  sold 
to  the  TTnite<l  States  in  isr,7  fur  the  sum  of  JTj'-W.OtX), 
in  the  face  of  stnniir  r^qqiositioii  in  Kith  houseiS  of  Con- 
gress, Secret, iry  nf  Srate  Sewanl  and  Senator  Sumner 
were  the  most  encrL-ctic  supp)rter8  of  the  measure.  On 
the  18th  of  OctoU^r,  ISrtT,  the  Russian  flag  was  lowered 
at  Sitka  and  replaced  hy  the  Stars  and  Stripea.  The 
first  step  taken  oy  the  IJ.  8.  Government  was  to  make 
.\laska  a  military  district,  and  (hen  a  departTiicnf.  lo- 
catitiiT  military  j.'arrtsons  at  Tongas,v,  Wrangell.  ."^itka, 
Kadiak,  an  1  Kenal  or  Cook's  InK  t.  No  attempt  at 
civil  organiution  was  made.  In  1870  all  the  garrisons 
except  that  at  Silka  were  withdrawn,  but  subsequently 
a  small  fiMoe  ma  agam  stationed  at  Wrangell,  a  few 
difficulties  with  Indums  hsTnig  occurred  in  that  Tieinitv. 
The  final  withdrawal  of  troops  took  plac^^  in  1  '^TT.  In 
1  ST'.t  rumors  of  thre!itenc<l  outbreakn  ami  a  c  lamor  for 
pmteetion  causetl  the  (rovcmmcnt  to  st.itiim  a  man  <>f- 
war  at  Sitka,  and  this  Dractiee  is  maintained  to  the 
present  day,  the  crew  m  the  vessel  acting  as  a  pofica 
nme  in  esses  of  emefgenciy.  The-  whole  tetritoiy  hsa 


been  constitnted  a  oolleotion  district  of  the  cnstoms  sei** 
vice;  revenue-cutters  patml  the  coasts  and  islnn  ls  at 
long  intervrds.  but  no  le^'al  authority  of  anv  kind  luus 
been  intr  ibuid,  a  I'ill  to  establish  a  simple  fonu  nf 
Territorial  government  having  failed  to  pass  Ckmgreas 
in  the  session  of  1881-82.  althongh  its  paaaga  vsi 
aaked  fay  the  white  people  of  (he  oonntiT. 

The  trade  and  trefieoiAlaaka  are  at  present  eonfined 
to  Itam  and  fiah  and  a  vaiyamall  pradnetioa  <  ~ 
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and  timber.  The  fun  must  be  considered  as  tbe  tno«t 
important  product  of  the  past  and  present^  while  fish 
ppprui-if.-.  to  Ix;  tlie  staple  itt"  the  future  and  a  warrdiit 
of  cominv'  pn^sfKirily.  The  KiiKHian  Aruericnn  Com- 
pany lierivc'd  lar^e  profits  in  exchanging  the  moat  valu- 
able furx  tsea-otter,  fur-seal,  and  hinJ-otterl  fur  tea  on 
iho  Chinese  fnmtier,  and  imjxtrtin^'  that  urtielc  into 
Ri;s8ia ;  but  vrith  the  transfer  of  Alaska  its  resources  be- 
came aecot<i8ible  to  everybody,  and  a  ficrec  rivalr>'  in  trade 
vus  the  result.  A  San  I-Vam-isco  tirm  ha.l  imn-hasod 
the  buildinKii*  %'esi»i!Lj,  aii'l  othtr  inipruveiiieiitij  of  the 
Ilussian  «x)m|>any,  but  was.  of  e4jun<o,  unahlc  to  secure 
iis  privileges  j  in  1870  the  same  tirm  was  incorporated 
.18  the  Alaska  Gominercial  Company,  and  obtained  from 
the  U.  S.  Govemmeot  the  leaseof  the  Pribylof  Islands, 
the  only  restJrt  of  the  fur-seal  in  Alaskan  wators.  for 
iweiity  \fHrs.  This  \va>  all  exeoedinv'ly  valuahle  fnui- 
chise.  but  in  the  trade  in  ail  other  fur»,  both  hind  and 
marine,  competition  is  so  active  as  to  be  almost  ruinous. 
The  anniud  jrieki  of  fun  in  Alaska  at  present  is  as  fol> 
lom:  Ftar^eal,  100,000  skhw,  ▼aliwd  at  $1,500,000; 
sea-otter,  Soou,  worth  $:V)0,(Xmi  ;  lieavcre,  lO.tHK),  worth 
laV>00  ;  silver  foxes,  2<MH),  valued  ut  ^Lti.tHX);  marten, 
■Jii.iMi).  worth  $*')<).(H)i):  red  and  eros-s  fo.xes.  lO.lKM), 
worth  $la,U<M);  other  skins  uf  minor  value,  amounting 
to  about  $*J5,0l)0— making  a  total  of  1 62.000  skins, 
Tatoed  at  |:it,  145,000.  The  U.  S.  Government  derives 
from  the  Pmr  aeal  Uands  m  rent  and  rt^ty  $317,000 
per  annum,  havine  already  received  on  this  a«xount  over 
one  half  of  the  pundia-se-price  of  Ahuika.  In  order  to 
make  the  natives  of  Ahu-^ka  r^elf-^ujipirtine,  and  at  the 
tame  time  to  protect  the  fur-beanug  animals  agaimit 
loo  ardent  pursuit  with  improred  arms,  white  ami  an 
INwhilNted  uom  hontaag  or  tra|>piim ;  but  in  anfte  of 
soeh  preeautaoM  then  ean  be  no  doobC  of  the  uramate 
extermination  of  fur-bearing  animal.i  in  the  course  of 
time,  with  the  exception  of  fur  seals,  which  under  the 
pni>ent  system  are  fully  i)rnte<  ted. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  arc  annually  increasing  in  im- 
poitanoe.  The  supply  of  ish  way  be  oonsidered  as 
wilnnitod,  thoiigh  tas  eonnttptioD  hf  natires  atone  is 
tmaeose,  MBomrtbi^to  at  loaatSOO  poinds  of  sahnon 
per  annum  for  each  inhabitant,  or  an  aggregate  of  over 
I6.0tK).000  pounds,  in  addition  to  other  fish,  such  as  ' 
halibut,  coa,  and  herrinir.  Tin-  exitort  of  tish  from  1 
Alaska  has  until  lately  hcea  liiuited  by  the  demand  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  a  market  18  gradually  being  devel- 
oped for  it  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  aniopo.  The 
eodfiah  catch  on  the  Shomagin  banks  now  amonnts  to 
about  ,'>oo,oiH)  fish  |>er  annimi,  averaging  two  and  a  half 
pound-s  ill  weik'ht,  eureil.  and  selliuK  at  five  and  six  <-ent.s 
I>«T  pound.  A  dozen  vcss^-Ls  only  are  now  engaged  in 
this  fiahery.  About  fHXNJ  gallons  of  cod-iiver  oil  are 
■sde  annnally,  selling  at  $1  refined,  and  at  forty  cents 
per  gallon  oruae.  It  has  been  calculated  that  100,000 
square  miles  of  codfish-bonks  are  still  lying  idle  in  Alas- 
kan waters.  The  .salmon -canneries  on  Prince  of  Wales 
Liland,  Kadiak,  and  Cook's  Inlet  produce  now  an  air- 
grente  of  22,rxX)  cases  per  annum,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  4000  to  5000  barrels  of  8alte<l  salmon.  The  aver- 
Sge  weight  of  salmon  in  Alaska,  cleaned,  is  thirty-five 

Siunda    An  Oregon  firm  opemting  on  the  islands  of 
e  Alexander  Archipelago  produces  ln,tXM3  gallons  of 
herring  oil.  pallon.s  <>f  do-fish  oil.  and  HiKX)  gal- 

lons of  whale  oil.  The  whaling  tieet  euL'aged  on  the 
Arctic  shores  of  Alaska  numbers  M  sailing  crail  and  4 
steamenL  The  catoh  in  IH81  was  354.000  pounds  of 
bone,  15,(K)()  pomidsof  walrus  ivory,  and  21,000  barrels 
of  oil  The  bone  was  valued  at  $8dO,00(^  the  oil  at 
1280,000,  and  the  ivory  at  $9000. 

The  climate  and  ai.'ricultnral  refKiurces  of  Alaska  are 
so  doeely  oonnccte<l  with  each  oilier  as  to  admit  of  joint 
discoasion.  The  country  mav  be  divided  for  this  pur- 
pose into  fiTO  divisions :  ( 1 )  The  Arctic  district,  vast  in 
Olleot,  bat  differing  in  no  wav  firom  other  hyperborean 
regions,  cannot  be  considered  in  connection  with  agri- 
eimure.  (2)  The  Yukon  district,  or  the  heart  of  con- 
tiMMd  Ahilrs,  has  a  mean  amraal  tempentors  of 


+25'  Fahr.,  the  extremes  being  -60°  and  -70*  in 
winter,  and  +70",  and  even  +80°^  in  midsummer.  The 

snowfall  throughout  this  region  is  verj*  heavy  and  the 
winter  long.  t7nder  a  thick  non-conductive  earpel  of 
sphagnous  vegetation  a  deep  stratum  of  the  soil  l^  kept 
perpetually  frusen.  ^  liadishes  and  turnips  have  been 
euoecssfully  grown  itt  this  region  on  sloping  ground 
with  southern  ex|>06ure  and  natural  drainage,  but  as 
a  whole  this  district  holds  out  no  jtnmiise  to  the  atrri- 
culturist.  (;{)  The  Bristol  IJay  and  Aleutian  district, 
comprising  the  coast  of  liering  Sea  fnmi  the  Kusko- 
k^'im  eastward  and  southward  and  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
is^  almflst  destitute  of  timber  and  consists  of  steep,  rucky 
hills,  alternating  with  manhy  plains  or ' '  tundra.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  is  alwut  +  35°,  but  the  win- 
ters are  long  and  the  summers  wet  anil  stormy.  Fine 
native  ^.Taiises  cover  the  hillsides  and  valleys durins:  the 
brief  season,  affording  excellent  paiitture,  but  atmo- 
si)herical  moistiuv  and  scarcity  of  sunshine  would  pro- 
vent  the  curing  of  hay  in  quantiUes  sufficient  for  win- 
tering herds  of  eatde.  On  the  islands  of  this  district 
attempts  to  cultivate  vegetables  have  thus  far  resulted 
in  failure:  in  the  eontiiniilal  jiortioii  no  exiR'rimenls 
have  lii  p  ii  iiiailc,  Imt  its  (nii  iidmis  would  appear  more 
favorable.  (4)  The  Ka<liak  district,  including  also 
Cook's  lillet,  has  always  been  considered  tbe  most 

Snnnismg  in  Akska  with  regard  to  agncnhiire ;  and 
ere  (especially  on  the  isbnds  of  Aibgnak  snd  Kadiak) 
small  fields  of  turnips  and  iM.tafocs  arc  iiilfivatcd  cvcrj' 
year  wiih  fair  su(X"es«.  The  ilru  r  cliiiiate  of  this  s«'«'fi<»n 
WouM  eiiahle  the  people  to  make  hay  and  keep  rattle, 
were  they  thus  iucUned,  and  there  i^  every  reustm  to 
boBove  that  the  fishermen-f  armers  of  Iceland  and  NOT- 
waj  woidd  thrive  here  eouki  they  be  induced  to  eomt. 
(5)  The  Sttkan  district,  east  of  the  141st  meridkn,  is 
rugged  and  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  penendlv 
densely  woode<l.  The  mean  annual  tenipeniturc  is  +4;i  , 
and  the  annual  rainfall  fmiu  to  sii  inche.".  The  win- 
ters are  nut  as  cold  as  thot^e  of  New  York,  hut  are  very 
stormy.  Potatoes  and  the  princi|>al  vegetables  of  the 
North  do  extxcmeliy  well  in  the  few  qx>ts  of  level  ground. 
Orattt  does  not  ripen  in  sny  portion  of  Alaska. 

The  only  timln'r  in  .Mn.ska  of  value  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  small  hiMlies  of  yellow  cedar  in  South- 
eastern Alaska,  a  knotty  s|iriue  iH  ing  the  universid  forest 
tree  elsewhere.  In  all  that  vast  portion  of  Ala,fka  lying 
west  of  the  141st  meridian  no  timl)cr  grows  at  a  higher 
altitude  than  lOUO  feet  above  the  sea-level^  and  the 
Aliaska  peninsula,  the  Shnmagin  and  Aleutian  Wands, 
the  islands  of  neriiiL'  Sea.  and  nearly  all  tholowOOBSfe- 
region  are  entirely  devoid  of  timlxT. 

Of  the  minerals  of  Alaska  our  knowle<lge  is  still  in- 
complete. Many  veins  of  coal  are  known  to  exist  in 
various  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  quality  has  not 
been  sufficiently  established  to  secure  a  market  Indi-  # 
cations  of  lead,  silver,  and  cinnalmr  have  been  found  in 
various  liK-alities.  and  in  Soutli  i  iisteni  Alaska,  near  the 
Hritish  Columhian  frontier,  some  surface  gold-mines  are 
Winii  worketl  with  moderate  success.  Shipments  of 
bullion  from  these  mines  since  their  discoverv'  in  isH) 
have  been  variously  stated  at  from  ^-o.iRiOtofi.'Vn.iHMi. 

The  ezpkwation  of  Ahuka  since  its  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  has  bwn  confined  to  the  exploits  of  a  few 
observers  of  tlir  Slfnal'  Si  rvicc  and  collectors  of  the 
Smithsonian  In.Htitution  stationed  in  the  eountr\'.  Sur- 
veys of  a  few  harbors  and  |Hirti<insof  the  coast  have  lieen 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  an<l  Geo- 
detic Survey  and  of  the  Navy  I)epartment,  but  no 
organized  and  eonneeted  expkntion  hsn  thus  £v  been 
inaugurated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Alaska  may  ]«■  roughly  classed 
follows:  1,  the  innuit  or  Kskimo,  living;  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Arctic  and  of  Bering  Sea,  extending  to  the  east- 
ward as  fiur  ss  Copper  River;  2,  the  Tin  nebs,  or  In- 
dians of  the  vast  interior  of  continental  Alaska,  imping- 
ing upon  the  coast  only  at  Cook's  Inlet ;  3,  the  Aleut, 
inhabiting  the  ishuids  from  tbe  Shumagin  group  to  the 
end  of  tba  iJontiaa  ohain,  and  also  a  ft«  sMienMnti . 
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on  the  .Uia&ka  |)eninsulu ;  4,  the  Thlinket.  living  on  the 
coast  of  the  North  Pacific  from  Copper  River  eastward 
and  on  the  islands  and  ooast  of  the  Alexander  Archi- 
pelago ;  5,  the  Hydaa,  inhabitinir  the  southern  portion 

of  the  Hume  archipehuro ;  <>.  thv  i  re  jIi  s  or  Russian  half- 
easteii;  and  7,  the  whites,  bi>tli  luii  iL'ii  aii<l  American, 
the  two  la&t  cliLSScis  beiiitr  i«?att(  nil  over  all  the  setllc- 
ments.  The  censvis  report  of  l>sit  plant's  the  total  fxip- 
ulation  of  Akska  at  ;i;i,t')2().  di.stril)uted  lus  follows: 
White,  430 ;  Creole,  1746 ;  Inauit,  17,517 ;  Aleut,  2145; 
Tinneh,  4237 ;  Thlinket,  6757 ;  and  Hvdas,  7H0.  Since 
18Sf)  the  white  popuhitimi  of  tlic  s<nitli  riistrm  sect'on 
hius  In-eii  incn-aik'il  by  an  iiitiux  ut  iiiincr.-,  wiiile  tiie 
natives  ut'  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  tlie  Kudiak  district 
have  been  decimated  by  an  epidemic  typhoid  pneu- 
monia. 

The  most  important  aetUcmenls  of  Alttlca  am— 'Sitka 
(formerly  New  Arkhangel),  on  Baranof  Iriand,  with 

1500  white,'!  and  Indians,  the  cathedral  of  the  Russian 
Church  in  Alaska,  the  residence  of  the  U.  S.  collector 
of  ciistunis  ;  Wransrell,  near  the  iimuth  of  the  Stakhine 
River,  residence  of  a  deputy  collector ,  headquarters  ol' 
Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  missions,  and  transit 
sort  lor  the  tnde  witli  the  Caaner  minea  in  Britiah 
Golnmbia'— «ontwns  aboat  500  whitea  and  Indians ; 
Jmean  City,  or  Ilarrisbur^r,  with  alwnt  Itxm  people,  a 
mininff-camp  of  recent  growth;  St.  Paul  Harbor,  on 
Kadiak  Island,  population  about  300  whites  and  ereolca, 
resideacc  of  a  deputy  collector  and  fur-trading  centre ; 
Ounga.  on  island  of  same  name,  po|nuati(ni  SM>,  Aleut 
and  wlute^  ditefly  aeapoUer  bn^en:  on  the  uei^h- 
baring  idand  of  Pbpof  u  a  station  of  tbe  ood-fiahmg 
fleet;  Belkovsky,  on  the  Alia.«ka  i>eninsida,  with  o<K) 
native  iniiabitants  and  one  or  two  white.s,  is  the  eliief 
market  for  the  sea-otter  trade ;  Oonala.slika,  on  inland 
of  aame  name,  with  400  peojile,  chiefly  natives,  resi- 
dence of  deputy  collector  and  tHiri  ut'  entry,  .ilso  distrib- 
Vtim^-potnt  of  suppliea  for  a  laree  fur-tntding  distnet : 
the  TiOa^  of  St  Paul  and  St  George,  on  the  Pribylof 
Islands,  inhabited  by  300  native  seiders ;  and.  finally, 
St  Michael,  on  Norton  Sound,  the  outlet  and  trading 
mart  of  the  Yukon  region.  (l.  p.) 

AJiAUDIDi?5  (IjOw  Liat  alnvda,  a  lark  ;  Celtic  al, 
high,  au(/,  song),  a  family  of  oscinc  passerine  birds,  the 
lanu.  The  family  is  notably  distinguished  from  other 
OK»ne  paaaerines  oy  having  the  Uusal  envelope  pecu- 
liarly constructed.  Instead  of  being  formed  behind  bv 
two  homy  plates  which  meet  in  a  sharp  ridge,  const (- 
tutinir  the  Inmluiphmtdr  arrangement  common  to 
nearly  all  oacines,  the  tanraa  of  AlatuUda  is  as  blunt 
behind  as  before,  and  eonehta  of  a  series  of  scales  or 
ioutellfe  lapping  quite  around  j  it  is  therefore  tCHteUi- 
plantwr.  Notwithstanding  this  modification,  which  is 
oommon  to  birds  less  highlv  orjrani/.ed  than  Oscincs, 
«  the  larks  have  the  syrinx  hi^'hly  develo|K'd  as  a  nmsi- 
cal  organ,  and  some  of  them,  the  .skylark  of  Europe. 
Akuida  ttrveuBu,  are  famous  musicians.  The  first  pri- 
maiy  ie  sptniooa  or  quite  rudimentary ;  and  this  cna- 
iwiter,  in  oonnection  with  the  ooooeaUnent  of  the  nos- 
tril by  a  tuft  of  antrorse  feathers^  or  their  exposure, 
divideB  the  I'atuily  into  two  sub-tamilies.  Larks  are 
eminently  terrestrial  birds,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
the  hind  claw  is  lengthened  and  straight  or  little  eun  ed. 
There  are  numerous  species  of  several  genera,  inhabit- 
ing phiins  and  deserts  of  most  parts  of  the  world,  but 
particularly  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  the  only  Ameri- 
can representative  being  the  horned  or  shore-lark.  Ere- 
nviphda  tilprntn's.  Birds  of  this  I'amily  must  tiot  be 
confounded  with  the  pipits  or  iit-Lir/cn  of  the  family 
MiiOiciUiihr,  IE.  C.) 

ALBANIA  The  recent  histor>'  tunis  chiefly  on 
Bee  Vol.  I.  resistance  of  the  Albanians  to  tbe  ex- 
p.  SK  Ami  ccution  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
Min^edY*  poweni  conceded  the  dainis  of  the 

Montenefirinstoan  iucreaseofterrit<ir>',  but, 
as  in  1H15  their  conquest  of  Cattaro  and  their  natural 
outlet  into  the  Adriatic  was  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  Austria  Iqr  the  dipknuata  at  Vienna,  ao  in  lb78  the 


j  Slavonic  territory'  they  had  won  from  the  Turks  in 
1876-77  was  given  to  Austria- Hungaiy  fagr  the  ccabion 
of  tbe  Henegerrina.  This  made  it  neeenaiy  to  extend 

I  the  Montenegrin  territories,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of 

their  hereditar}-  i  ni-ni'es  the  Albanians,  fur  tne  lands 
adjaeent  to  the  I'lhn  k  Mountain  on  all  other  sideb  ix>n- 
tain  a  mixed  iiijpiilatit>ii  largely  Albaman 

The  pnivinees  lirst  offered  to  the  MoutenegrinH  were 
those  of  Plava  and  Gusinje.  l^esidea  Spuz  and  Podg<^ 
rina.  But  when  the  Turkish  tioon  under  Mukhtar 
Paaha  evacuated  these  provineea  m  the  winter  of 
1S79,  the  Albanians  took  pa<vsc8sion,  and  refiusetl  to 
yield  it.    Through  the  mediation  of  Italv  tbe  JV>rte 

£ri:ipii>'d  the  suLstitutioii  cd'  the  ilistri^t  uf  Tu.m. 
/ing  southward  from  Podgoriiza;  and  this  wa«  ac- 
cepted April  II,  1880.  This  concession  was  eqnalljr 
offensive  to  the  Albamana,  and  with  the  mani&st  cob- 
nivance  of  the  TnricUh  commander  they  ag^  aatid- 
pat>»d  the  Montenegrins  in  taking  possession.  The 
united  powers  now  jin)posed  the  substitution  nf  l)id- 
eiirno,  on  tti*'  Adriatic  roast,  which  would  five  Monte- 
negro an  outlet  seaward,  though  only  awkwardly  acces- 
sible. The  sultan  resisted,  and  the  Albanians  ooenpied 
the  port  and  its  territoiy  with  their  trnope.  Aner 
urging  the  matter  di])lontatically.  the  iM.wera  united 
in  a  naval  demnn.sfnitinn  in  AuLni.-t  and  Sei't«'uibor, 
but  it  n-sulted  in  iiothiiiLr,  until  Knviaiid  i/rn]i..tt  d  tlie 
<KH!upation  of  Sm\Tna  unless  Duleiuno  wen-  r<  ded. 
Then  Dervish  Pasha  was  sent  with  trooDe,  and  niter 
a  failure  to  bring  the  league  to  |)eacefni  fimrifnfliOD, 
and  some  hard  luhting.  the  Alhenin*  ncre  diiweB 
out,  and  on  the  27th  orNovember  the  poceesrioo  was 

fran.sfem'd  fn  Monti'tieirn).  A  general  eniiLTntion  of 
its  Atbitnian  population  ba.^  resulted,  to  the  impovov 
ishment  of  tbe  di.'^triet.  The  MantSMIgrillt  haTe  tfiod 
to  induce  them  to  remain. 

One  effect  of  this  reaifltance  was  a  general  awaken- 
ing of  national  feelin^^  among  the  Albaniane  of  the 
north.  Catholics  (Hhndttes)  imd  Modems  made  com- 
mon (■au>e  to  prevent  the  cession  of  territory  to  Slavs 
of  the  (inek  Chupch.  It  is  eharged  that  Italian  in- 
fluences were  esjiocially  visible  On  tbe  I'.Uh  of  April, 
1880,  a  great  assembly  was  held  at  Scutari,  under  the 
preaoenqr  of  the  Catholic  archbiahop,  to  effect  a 
closer  organization  of  tbe  nationi  to  aaopt  a  national 
banner,  and  to  prepare  resistance  to  the  cession  of 
Tusi.  A  national  <'(junril  of  forty  delegates  from  the 
northern  disfriets  wa.s  establi.«lu^l.  with  it.s  seat  at  Pris- 
retid.  It  coinuKinded  the  people  to  pay  the  titbi-i*  and 
taxes  into  its  trcasuo',  and  establishcxl  a  su)K'rior  court 
of  justice.  On  the  18th  of  M^rit  protested  atrainst 
the  cession  of  Tusi  in  a  docoinent  addressed  to  the 
great  powers,  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Albanian 
people,  and  declaring  that  they  would  not  yield  a  foot 
of  their  territory  to  Slavic  rule.  ITie  loss  of  Duh-igno 
caiise<l  sttnie  almtement  of  these  pretensions,  and  in 
Dec..  ISSO,  Dervish  sent  to  Constantinople  as  prisoners 
and  hostages  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  amone 
others  the  Miridite  prince  Prenk  Doda.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  league  was  by  no  means  broken,  and  it  awaited 
the  opj«)rtunitjr  of  a  war  between  Gree<t>  and  Turkey 
to  declare  its  independence.  Siniil.ir  plans  were  dis- 
cu.*ie<l  by  a  second  leaeue  of  Cat  holies  and  Mi  islcms, 
which  had  been  ibrmeo  at  Soodra  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Porte,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  because  <tf  dissen- 
sions which  broke  up  the  league.  Imring  the  pngrees 
of  the  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  Greek  nootier. 
Dervish  1'a.slia  a.s.-umed  the  oflfensive.  defeated  the 
Albanians  at  Versehirowiee,  April  2U,  18>i,  and  laid 
sicire  to  Prisrend,  which  he  captured,  and  the  league 
was  dissolved.  Alxmt  the  same  time  the  Porte  sop^ 
praised  a  movement  in  Eastern  Albania  to  set  up  AU 
Pasha  of  Giisiiue  as  king  of  the  whole  nation. 

Troubles  similar  to  those  of  Northern  Albania  were 
expected  among  the  Torki  of  the  south.  The  Treaty 
of  Berlin  cjilled  fur  the  cessiuu  to  Greece  of  Janina, 
Metzowa,  Larissa,  Preves^i,  and  Arta,  and  all  the 
tecritoiy  awthward.   With  the  Thessalian  teniuny 
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the  Albttouuis  have  no  «mMni,  but  the  Epirote  dis- 
irietR  were  lately  their  own  home:  and  altnoogh  the 

Vorte  had  rffiis«?d  to  accrpt  flic  lK)iin<lan'  tinipow'd  by 
the  jv>wore,  there  Wii-s  liitic  n'iUHon  to  lioju'  thai  it  would 
n>ntinue  its  rcsistaiiei^'  in  ilu:  liu c  ot"th<'  cviih'iit  jnirpose 
of  the  powers  to  eniurce  their  amngeiuvnt    A»  liie 
Torid  differ  fmn  Uie  Albuiians  of  the  North  in  dioleet, 
dicML  SMnnera,  and  castotns,  their  mutual  rcpugrunce 
hie  been  found  too  strung  to  be  overc^nne  by  cum- 
niunity  of  race  arrl  creed.    iJut  a  thin!  league  to  rc- 
8wl  the  Grei'k  chiiuis  was  formed  at  Janiiia,  with  the 
encrmragcuicnt  of  the  Porte.    As  further  (hhi fen-nee 
with  the  sultan's  advisers  led  to  Die  adoption  of  a  line 
less  favorable  to  Greece,  and  one  which  left  Jaoine  in 
Turkish  handi,  the  likelihood  of  e  ooUiaion  peaed 
away. 

These  ehanL-es  nf  boundar>'  liave  cau.'*ed  the  reduc- 
tioa  of  the  Albanian  territory  by  %7  sijuarc  miles  in 
the  south,  and  about  2G.^  si|uare  miles  in  the  north. 
It  b  about  auo  nilM  in  leoiith  fioin  noith  to  eouth, 
and  about  40  or  SO  miles  in  width.  The  Skipetar  lace 
number  about  I.75<),(KNt,  of  whom  almiit  2.'it»,(««)  are 
in  CJreek  terril<tr>',  I(HI,()(KJ  in  Italy,  aiiti  as  many  in 
nnrts  of  Kurupean  Turkey,  leaving  l,3(K).tXHJ  in  Al- 
bania proper.  Of  these,  12U,(HX>  arc  Cathoiics,  2M),UU0 
of  the  ( ireek  Church,  and  the  rost  Muelemn  (I.  E.  T. ) 

ALBANY,  the  county-scat  of  Doueherty  oo.,  Ga., 
is  at  the  head  of  naviiration  on  Flint  River,  107  niilou 
south  of  Ma<X)n,  with  which  it  i.s  connected  by  the 
South-western  llailroad.  It  la  the  tenuinuH  of  the 
Brunswick  anl  Albany  Railroad,  and  has  branch  roads 
eoath  to  Thomasville  and  west  to  Arlington.  It  has  a 
eont-howe,  a  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight 
churches.  Cotton  »  ahipped  in  lone qnentitwa  f^pu- 
buun.  :i'2ie>. 

ALBANY,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik 
See  Vol  1         county-seat  of  the  county  of  Albany,  is 
pi.  9K  Am.  on  the  ^V.  Imnk  of  the  Iludmn  River,  144 
&  t|k  «t8  miles  N.  of  New  York  and  'Ml  miles  (by 
lail)  W.  of  Boston,  in  Mf  30'  40"  N.  lat, 
and  71'  4t'  '■'>">"  W.  lone.    The  prinei{val  nart  of  the 
city  i»tan  hi  u|)<>ii  three  hills  and  a  part  of  a  fourth, 
which  are  separated  by  deep  ravines.    Tlie  lower  part 
of  the  oity,  a  water- frontage  of  over  3  miles,  is  aonoally 
emcieJ  by  the  spring  overflow  of  the  Hudson.  To 
the  westward  of  thin  territon*.  and  upon  higher  LTd-ind. 
are  Hri»alway  nn  l  Pearl  .^tn-ct,  the  uia'n  bus  iicvj 
thoruuL.'hfiire.s  from  north  to  .south.    A<ross  tluM-.  at 
h^ht  anxics,  hi  State  Street,  which  aBcendsto  a  plateau 
■aailljr  2(N)  feet  alcove  (lie  lt-v«'l  of  the  water.  This 
atieai  is  the  chief  poUio  market  of  the  dly.  With 
the  exception  of  tnese  thiee  aTenttes,  most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow,  but  tliey  arc  brilliantly  livhtcd  with 
elcvtncity — a  uietli(Kl  winch  Albany  was  the  first  city 
to  iuh;  on  an  extetinive  wsile.    AVater  is  dintributed  f"n»iu 
a  scries  of  reservoirs.  uiut»t  of  it  being  brought  from  a 
lake  in  the  Sand  l^lains.  5  miles  distant.   The  river 
also  fumtiihc!*  an  additional  supply.    In  the  older  |>arts 
of  the  city  the  houses  are  built  close  uiMiU  the  side- 
walks, but  there  is  an  iuiprovenient  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Washington  Park,  a  finely  laid  out  tract  of  acres 
near  the  western  liniita  Aade  fruui  thix  park  the  oidv 
huge  opeuags  aie  Caintol  Park  and  Academy  Park 
at  the  top  «f  the  State  Street  hill.    Hie  county 
rH  nitcntiary  WM  built  in  IS4'),  but  it  has  been  cn- 
Lr^'ed,  so  that  it  accoiuinodates  over  Hhhj  prisoners. 
The  ( ouiify  has  no  building  of  its  own  tor  courts 
and  offices.     A  pirtion  of  its  wants  i.**  supplied  b^' 
the  dt>;  hall.     Ttii.-^  building,  con)])lctcd  in  1883,  IS 
of  fnanitc,  in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  and  cost  over 
tSWifUOtJ.    The  police  and  fire  depart  uicnts,  the  police 
court,  etc..  occupy  a  building:  erected  by  the  citv  in 
iMiO.    Albany  is  divided  into  17  wards,  each  of  which 
dcde  tun  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  annually 
en  the  Moood  Tiirwlnj  in  April.  The  machinciy  of 
tiho  In  depertoient  consists  of  8  steem-cngincs,  2 
tndu^  an  in.siinnfe  patrol,  and  a  tclcrriipb.  For 
poilioe  porpoees  tbc  city  is  apportioned  into  live  pre- 
Voa.  L'-b 


cinda,  with  an  efficient  force.   Several  iniantiy 
pantcfl  of  the  national  guard  of  the  Stale  and  fbor 

indepondent  companies  maintain  flu>  uiilitar>'  reputa- 
tion of  the  city.  Seventy  si.v  t  liim  hes  .serve  the 
religious  wants  of  the  <itizcns,  a.-*  tiillnw.s:  Haptist, 
lli;  Congregational,  1;  Episcopal,  '.> ;  Jlvant'dical,  2; 
Friends,  1;  Jewish,  3;  Lutheran.  .0:  Mcthod'.st,  11; 
Presb>tertan,  II ;  Reformed,  5;  Roman  Catholie»  12; 
Second  Adventist,  I  \  Union,  2;  Universallst,  1.  The 
earlier  chun-h  .wcietics  orv'anlzcd  were  these:  Putch, 
l(i4i  l;  Lutheran,  IGHH ;  Kpisi-opal,  171.5;  Roman 
Catholic,  I79R.  The  finest  church  edifice  in  the  citv  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  the  ImmaaiUtte  Con- 
ception. The  next  finest  edifice  is  St  Peter's  Kpieeo- 
al  church,  a  fine  spe<"inien  of  the  twclfth-rcntury 
iothic.  All  Saints'  is  the  Kpiscopal  e:ithedral.  Allmiiy 
bcinc  the  seat  of  a  dicK?csc  of  that  Cliun  li,  a.s  well  as 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chun  h.  Eight  daily  news- 
papers, II  weeklies,  and  H  monthly  periodicals  are 
published  her&  The  public  sctioob  an  nnder  the 
charge  of  a  board  of  public  imtractioa^  and  a  snper- 
infcndcnt.  The  hif.'h  s<  hool  has  1  principal  and  1'.'  a.s- 
.si.Ktant  teachers,  and  ihvtv.  are  25  other  nuhlic  m  IukiIs, 
besides  a  State  normal  whool  estahllsiiod  in  1x44. 
The  All>any  Acailemy,  lor  the  instruction  of  kn-s, 
occupies  a  stone  building  in  Academy  Park  :  and  the 
female  academy  is  (  oufipicuously  loi'atcd  in  North  Pearl 
Street.  The  leadin!;  Roman  (Catholic  institution  for 
irirls  is  the  Arailony  of  the  Sacred  Ileart,  and  fur 
Iwys,  the  academy  of  the  Christian  Broil len^.  The 
leuling  school  of  the  KpiKopfiuil  h  known  ns  Sl 
AgncB .  lutmction  i«  ano  nven  in  several  charitable 
inatitotioas.  The  Albainr  tTniversit;i-,  incorporated  in 
18.52,  was  designed  to  funvsh  additional  facilities  to 
graduates  of  American  cullei;es.  Union  l  iiivcrsity, 
located  in  Schcnectaily.  has  three  denartnicnts  in  Al- 
bany— the  law  »  hool.  the  medical  college,  and  Dtidley 
Observatory,  which  was  opened  in  1856.  The  latter 
(incorporated  in  IK52)  has  a  13-inch  enuatortal  tele- 
scope, an  exceptionally  fine  librarj*,  ana  other  appli- 
ances which  entitle  it  to  the  first  nink  amonv  similar 
institutions.  The  Albany  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  was  founded  in  IT'.U  -  it  has  a  vain- 
able  library,  and  its  TraumctloM  are  widely  drcubted. 
The  Young  Men's  Aasodation  (founded  in  1H35)  voA 
the  YoiuiL'  Men's  Chr'stian  Aswwiation  (1H.')7)  have 
cckkI  libraries.  The  benevt)lent  in.stitution.'*  are — Al- 
bany I{os)>ital,  Child's  Ibjspitul.  Sl.  IN  tcr  a  Hospital, 
City  Ilomcropalhie  Hospital,  and  K,ye  and  Ear  In- 
finuar\%  Among  the  proniinent  buildings  are  the 
Merchants'  Kxohange,  the  Museum,  Munc  HalL  Le< 
land  Opera-house.  Tweddle  Hall,  Kenmeie  Hotel, 
I>elavan  House.  Stanwix  Hall,  and  the  new  U.  S. 
Govcrumeni  building.  The  latter,  4»eoted  at  a  cost 
uf  ^>oi).in)(),  contains  the  poatFolBoa,  cwtcns  offioes, 
U.  S.  courts,  etc 

When  Albany  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the 
Slate  in  I7U7,  a  Slate  ball  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Geological  Halt.  This  was  known  as 
■J.iy  H  Hall,"  and  was  the  licadnu.irtens  of  the  "Al- 
bany Regency"  under  Martin  Van  Uurcn.  In  l8lKi  the 
\  leL'islature  passed  a  hiw  which  authorized  a  partnenhip 
'  with  the  city  and  county  of  Albanv  in  the  emotion  oi 
a  public  bunding  on  '*Phik8ter  H.ll,"  and  funds  were 
rai>ed  to  the  extent  of  $17.").<nv>.  mainly  by  lotteries. 
This  biiildiiiv;,  known  as  the  "Old  Capitol."  is  now 
(ls>;{|  entirely  deserted  by  the  State  and  awaits  an 
early  demolition.  The  building  was  first  occupied  by 
the  city,  county,  and  State  in  !so<),  but  in  1830  the 
State  purchased  the  shares  of  the  <  ity  and  connbr.  and 
iliev  removed  to  the  new  city  hall  in  1833.  "Jay's 
Hall"  having'  jio-s-el  its  u.sefulness,  n  new  St.de  hall 
of  Sing  Sin marble  was  erected  in  ISM.',  at  a  cost  (»f 
J;5.il),tHK).  The  various  State  departments  and  officers 
occupied  the  buildinc  until  their  removal  to  the  oew 
Capitol.  The  State  Mnsenn  of  Natural  History,  now 
in  (Jeoloyie.il  l!.i!l,  seeks  the  State  hall  as  a  n'pnsilur>'. 
Geulogiod  IhiU  is  in  the  caru  ol  ihu  reKeiils  of  iho 
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univeraity,  and  within  il^i  waiU  aru  the  rooms  of  the 
.Sute  Agncultural  yociety,  toother  with  collections  of* 
great  scientific  value.  The  State  librap',  also  in  char^ 
of  the  reirents,  oouupiea  a  tire-proof  building  at  the 
rear  of  the  old  Capitol  and  adjoining  the  kxuic.  Tlie 
library  contains  over  lOO.CHX)  voluiuos,  the  law  section 
(111  iliL'  lower  floor  Ixjing  tne  niowt  valuHhIc.    The  large 
ujipcT  n>um  contains  a  large  nuuibi>r  ot  Revolutionary 
rulica — the  Atitlrd  papers",  private  papers  of  Gen. 
Washington,  etc.     The  State  arsenrtl  arifl  the  ex- 
ecutive mansion  arc  situated  in  South  Ka;t^le  Street, 
la        the  legislature  aatborised  tbe  building  of 
a  new  Capitol,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  some 
3;>i)  fwt  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Capitol,  .Tunc  1H71. 
Tlie  first  uppropriation,  that  of  IStil,  wais  $26l>,(M)(), 
and  the  total  to.st  was  est i mated  at  ♦4,000.(.X)0.  ^lore 
than  $2,(XK>,0(>i),  however,  wtrc  czpenaed  on  ^the 
foundations  and  basement- walln  aluiie.  AppiOltriationfl 
have  been  made  annually,  until  the  nun-totaf  is  over 
$I4.000,(K)0,  including  the  cost  of  the  land,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  the  completed  structure  is  estunated  at 
$-JO,U()().()00.   The  front,  of  29«)  feet,  is  toward  the  caat 
The  north  and  south  sides.  39<)  feet  each,  are  on  Wash- 
ington Avenue  and  on  State  Street  respc«*tively.  Tlie 
area  covered  by  the  extreme  outer  walls  iri  over  three 
icraa    The  building  is  tlioroughly  fire-proof,  the  win- 
dow-frames being  of  iron,  and  door-fninics  being  rcn- 
ilt'n'il  iiniieco.s.sjiry  by  mis<in  of  the  swiniriiiK  of  the 
doors  on  pivol8.     Woudc'ii  flours  are  laid  over  the 
brick  arches  in  the  rooms,  but  all  the  corridors  and 
vestibules  nre  laid  with  encaustic  tilea  or  squares  of 
marble,  aii  l  the  walls  bear  a  wainaoothug  of  similar 
material.    The  corridors  of  the  basement  and  of  the 
first  story  run  through  all  four  sides  of  the  build- 
in:.'.     Tlie  inner  rooms  look  out  upon  an  extensive 
courtyard,  which  shows  four  punite  fronts  almost  as 
elaborately  built  as  arc  the  various  exteriors,  and  termi- 
nating! in  steep  slated  r(M)fs  piereed  with  dormera  that 
eonUtn  the  atux^  of  the  Van  Rensselaer,  StuyvcMnt,  and 
Other  of  the  old^  Dutch  families.   The  fint  story  con- 
tains the  exeetitire  apartments  and  the  rooms  of  the 
secretary  of  slate  and  other  State  officers.    In  the 
second  stmy  the  a.s.seinl>]y  eliauiber  oeeupies  the  spare 
between  the  mit<'r  and  (he  eourt  walUi  at  tlie  midille  of 
the  north  side.  The  tioor  of  this  room  is  60  feet  above 
the  aldewalk,  and  the  room  itself  is  IH)  feet  stfuare. 
Pour  colunins  of  Scotch  gnuiite  5  feet  in  diameter  are 
planed  toiward  the  centre  of  the  room.  Groined  nrc-he» 
spring  fruin  ilic  esipilals  uf  the  four  colinnns.  Thes*- 
arches  snpixirt  a  ceiling  of  rrpani -colored  bamlstone 
decorate  1  with  carviuL'T*  and  inlaid  with  blue,  red,  and 
jFold.   The  weight  of  this  ceil  iig  ha.s  proved  80  great 
Tor  tb«  ealumni  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  snbsti- 
tvie  a  wooden  one.  The  wails  ot  the  nwu  are  of 
the  cream-colonKi  atone.  Hie  deein  of  the  speaker, 
clerk,  and  memliers  of  a.'vsvmbly.  the  chairs,  railini/s. 
etc.,  are  of  solid  ni:ilinL'any.    Ahnndant  licht  enters 
through  windows  tliat  look  out  f'lum  the  floor  Imih  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  also  from  a  line  of 
arcadcd  windows  above.   The  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  windows  are  to  be  fiUed  with  aUegorical  paneb  in 
hnmae  or  ntarbte.  Tlw  huwtte  over  the  anaded  whi- 
dows  on  the  north  side  is  filled  with  Hunt's  painting 
of  The  Flight  of  Night;  the  lunette  on  the  south  side 
euntains  tlic  eoiniianion  pitxe,  ulso  by  Hunt,  entitled 
The  \  oyage  of  tlie  Discoverer.    The  expense  of  these 

£aintings  to  the  State  was  |'J0,000.  The  senate  eham- 
er,  54  feet  sqoan  and  SO  feet  high  to  the  oaken 
eetlinir,  ooenpies  the  position  eorrcsponding  wtth  the 
a!«.«ciiiMv  cliamW  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  Capitol, 
llic  walls  aru  uf  Tenncssc-e  marble,  Mexican  onyx,  and 
1  It  leather.  The  recessed  galleries  are  gup|>orted  by 
cLiIh  ini I el\  car\'ed  columns  in  niilu.  'I  hc  chamlicr  vies 
with  that  <,f  the  aascmbly  in  the lidmcss  of  its  fumish- 
iniRs,  Other  apartmenta  an  rcfcrved  for  the  use  of 
the  State  librar}',  the  eomt  of  appeals,  ete.  ESsvatem , 
give  a  ijulck  passage  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  while  | 
those  wlio  prefer  to  walk  can  take  the  north  stairway  | 


of  solid  stone,  which  is  considered  by  many  as  the : 
beauti fiil  f'eatuic  of  the  interior,   (see pL  VI,  AuSBh 

TECTURE. ) 

Albany  is  practieally  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  Kiver.  whiieh  at  this  point  risc^  and  falls  a 
foot  with  the  tide.  As  a  IT.  8.  port  of  sun-ey  its  im 
portance  is  vastly  inorcie^ed  l>y  Its  lieing  the  terminus 
of  the  Erie  and  Chaiin)bin  canals  .Hteamers  run 
to  Troy,  Poughkeepsio,  Ncwburg.  New  York  (day  ai»d 
night  lines),  and  other  poiut&  Kivcr-navigation  nsu- 
ally  opens  in  March  ana  doees  m  Decemher,  and  the 
reooro  kept  since  IH'i4  shows  a  yearly  arcrnge  of  275 
days  of  navigation,  the  highest  number  being  308  and 
the  lowest  22]. 

Three  l)ridi;e-s  span  the  river.  The  upper  or  woodtfu 
bridge  'o[ieiie<l  in  ]HC>6)  18  \'J'>'i  feet  long,  and  is  used 
for  freigb^trains  only.  Tlie  middle  bridge,  of  iroOi 
1014  fwtlong,  is  UFicd  for  passenger-trains  andaho  fat 
foot-passcngera.  The  lower  bridge,  ahw  of  ifon,  opened 
in  IHs*_>,  has  a  double-track  draw  of  44M  feet. 

A  number  of  ferries  also  ^nve  faeiiitics  for  reat-hing 
Kant  Albany  on  the  op|)u<$ite  liauk  ul  the  river.  Lsrige 
basins  and  nlips  at  the  terminus  of  the  canals  have  made 
All^iny  the  largest  lumber-market  in  the  State,  and  this 
business  is  suncn'ised  if  a  board  of  lumber-dcalerSk 
The  Board  of  IVade  has  an  ovenight  of  the  extensive 
gTun-bnwneaB  of  the  city.  Jjarge  qnantities  of  cattk 
j  are  transferred  and  sold  at  llie  stockyarrls  in  West  AJ- 
'  bnny.  Tlie  principal  railroads  ccutrinf  lu  re  ;tri — the 
New  York  Centml  and  Hudson  H;\er.  from  .New 
York  to  BtifTalo;  the  New  York  and  Harlem;  the 
Boston  anil  Albany;  the  Albany  and  Vermont,  for 
places  in  Vennont;  the  Albany  and  Sosquehanna, 
Icitding  to  Binghamton  and  noted  nsnrts;  the  Rens- 
selaer and  Saratoga,  for  Troy,  Samtoga,  Platisl-nn:. 
and  Montreal.  T]\c  railroad  alone  the  west  hank  ot"  i!ie 
Hudson  from  New  York,  known  as  the  "West  Shr.rii 
road,"  leaves  the  river  above  Athens,  but  Albanv  is 
connected  with  it  bgr  a  braneh  iVoui  Coc^-mans.  The 
leadin^r  BMnufactnres  are— ale.  aniline  colors.  Inrnts  and 
shoes,  boilers,  boxes,  bricks,  bridges,  carriages,  doth- 
inLT.  caridles.  eiL'ars,  flour,  tiles,  furniture,  jew.lry, 
maeliiuery  of  ;d]  kinds,  uila,  oiU'lolhs.  paper  collarR, 

Cianos.  .'^al'es.  .so:i|(,  sewing-maehines,  stoves  and  bol- 
)W-warc.  There  are  also  extensive  foundries,  blast- 
furnaces, rollin?-mills,  and  pianing-niilk  Four  na- 
tional banks,  5  other  banks,  and  7  aavinCB  bank* 
accommodate  the  htunneas  interests  of  the  city.  About 
4  miles  tu  the  imrth  the  Bnral  Ceiiiefen',  of  ^.^O  acres, 
is  attractivelv  laid  out  upon  the  slojie  towanl  the  river. 
Adjoinint,'  tlie  Rural  Cemetery  is  that  of  St.  Agnes 
(Catholic).  To  the  south  of  the  citf  a  number  of 
haods<jme  suburban  residences  Iblkiw  the  cmme  of 
tlie  Uudsun  for  serenl  miles. 

In  16t)9,  Ilcndrick  Hndson,  m  his  attempt  to  diseovet 
the  north-west  passiiire.  gave  up  his  pn.yect  in  de>pair 
when  he  found  ihc  head  of  navigatjun  to  he  just  above 
the  site  of  AlUiny ;  hut  other  Dutch  udventurers 
explored  the  river  and  established  a  trading-poet, 
guarded  by  a  fort,  on  what  is  now  called  Oaatk  UamL 
just  below  the  city.  Two  other  forts  were  erected  on 
t  he  shore,  bnt  these  defenoes  being  rendered  useless  by 
the  sprin?  frc^shets,  they  were  aban  luncJ  for  the  more 
:iuLi&uatial  Fort  Orange,  or  Auraiiia,  erected  in  liii"? 
on  a  spot  which  is  now  on  State  Street  Hill,  nearlv 
opposite  St.  Peter's  Church.  Under  the  Uuuai 
regime  Albany  was  known  as  Fort  Onuige,  New 
Orange,  Beverwyck,  and  Wdliamstadt  The  principal 
trade  was  in  bcavcr-skins,  for  the  securing  of  whicb 
friendly  terms  were  arranged  with  the  Iro-piois  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  French.  The  j  ouutry  about  Albany 
for  twenty-four  miles  square  on  either  side  of  the  river 
w:ls  tributary  to  the  |>airoonship  of  the  Van  Renasefaier 
family,  whose  manor-house  Still  stands  in  North  Braod- 
way.  The  successive  patnNina  held  under  a  kind  of 
feudal  tenure  that  was  not  abolished  till  I7H7.  The  last 
ot"  the  patroon^  died  in  ISiT.  Very  few  relics  of  the 
old  Dutch  da>-s  survive  to  the  preaeot  day.  The  Staats 
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house,  the  Vissclier  hoase,  and  the  olil  Schuyler  man- 
sion aa-  the  only  residences  that  remain.  The  Vanilcr- 
heydcti  Palace,  tin.';  Lydiiis  hou.s<'.  ilic  "  iMlilc-endtTsi." 
built  ut'  bricks  "brought  over  t'ruiu  Holland,"  the 
chunhes  and  maricet-houstis,  all  have  disstppeared,  but 
Uwjr  hare  beeo  pwarvod  ID  Irvins's  Kakherbocher'* 
Hittoiy  nf  Wio  Ynrk.   In  1664  the  Dutch  snmndered 


tlie  wliii!e ul'Xt'w  Xetherlaii  I  tuth<'  KiiL'lisIi,  who 
New  Aui-iterJam  New  York,  an  i  Fort  OruiiLre  Albany, 
in  hunor  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  had 
ja«t  received  a  grant  of  the  whole  province  l'ruu>  hi.s 
TOther.  Charles  II.  Albany  was  made  one  of  tlie 
original  ten  oountiea  in  tlie  pruviu  'e  in  1683.  The 
liniit.s  then  extenik'<l  ea.st  to  tlie  (rrecn  .Moiintain.s  in 
\  ennont,  and  south  a.s  t'ur  ;lh  L'lst.  r  iniuity  The 
grwu  bulk  of  this  territory  was  subtMsq^uently  given 
op  to  the  State  of  Vermont  and  to  vanous  ootinties 
ia  the  Stata  of  New  YorL 

Albany  nuiks  aa  the  oldeet  inoorporated  dty  in  the 
Unitt'd  States,  a  charier  to  that  ciTci't  having  been 
printed  in  108G.  Its  stratcL'ic  inip>jrtan<'c  wxs  early 
.Jicuvn  by  the  cn^ssinj,'  of  tlie  Imlian  trails  from  the  oast 
to  the  west  and  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Here 
the  eovcrnors  of  New  York  and  Vir:iinia  concluded  a 
liitin/  jteacc  with  the  Iroquois  in  JtjH4.  Hither  also 
c-.iiiii\  ill  17.54,  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the 
■i;t{.  P  iit  oiloules,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  prepared  a  plan  of  confederation  that  w.is 
90  dasely  luUowed  two  decades  later  as  to  entitle  Al- 
tMiqr  loathe  name  beatowad  tipoa  it  1^  Pres.  (Jarficld, 
"the  iNTthpUoe  of  the  American  Union."  .AJthough 
the  strategic  imporUinec  of  tin  plue  was  irrcat,  and 
alihoui'h  its  primitive  defenct'.s  were  the  lauirhing-sttw-k 
of  the  Frenvdi  within  their  stone  walls  at  Ticondcroga 
aad  Crown  Point,  yet  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  the  city.  Its  very  im|H)rtance  and  its  con- 
ven'cnt  di.^itair-e  fri>m  New  York  nnl  New  England 
pn)V('d  to  be  ii.s  s;tt'cty.  ami  no  imiucdiate  danger  was 
entcrta  in- 1  till  the  British  fciicral  Biiriroync,  before 
hid  surren  ler  in  1777,  made  it  his  oiijectivc  |ioint  on  his 
aaj  to  capture  the  dty  of  New  York.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  a  State  cooatitution  by  New  York  in  1777, 
Albany  shared  with  Kingston,  New  York,  and  Pough- 
keepwe  the  honor  of  l:>ein2r  the  capital  till  !7'.>7,  when  it 
was  made  the  pennanent  capital.  The  State  tor  several 
yearsoocupieda  portion  of  the  old  city  hall  or.^ta  li  Iluis. 

AoondiojKto  the  first  U.  S.  oensua  in  I7'j<j,  the  pop- 
datioQ  ofSbany  was  3500;  in  1850  this  had  incrnaed 
tJ  50,76.%  and  in  1880  to  90,0; i3.  It  is  now  (1X83)  es- 
tiiDate<l  at  '.(.'). «Kh).  Albany  is  thus  the  twenty-fii-sl  city 
in  thr  I  n  h  d  States,  i  K.  <;.  .m.  ) 

ALBAN  Y,  the  county-sc&t  of  Linn  co. ,  Or. ,  i.s  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  81  miles  .south  of 
Poftland.  The  Ore«»  and  Califonua  Railroad  paiaea 
thieoffh  the  town.  It  has  a  oomt-honae,  a  hank,  three 
Waekly  new.sparK'rs,  seven  churches,  and  a  hijjh  school. 
The  valley  of'  the  Willamette  is  fertile  and  abounds  in 
romantic  scenery.  Population  of  Allwiny,  ISCJ. 
ALBA'i'liOf>S,  a  larffo,  long-winged  oceanic  bird  of 
Yjj,  j  the  family  rroedCtrudu;  sub-family  JJio- 
p.  308  Am.  meilehtir,  genera  Dinmnlm  and  Fluxljeiria. 
Si     ^  The  name  Ls  a  c4)rrui»fIon  of  the  Portuguese 


aJrairaz,  a  i)eli<  an,  ( oruioraut,  or  other 


iuec  s<  a  fowl,  and  is  &iid  to  have  been  tirst  used  in 
tlm  t  rui  :iiid  apjplkaition  by  JDampier,  who  dieol  in 
1712:  (wrhapa  it »  of  Aiabio Qraia*  The  albatro-sscs 
are  mtinjmtahed  from  other  PlmetBarUilir  by  having 
t'li'  tabular  n  istrils  .separated  and  the  hind  toe  nuii- 
nitiitary,  cot>>i.siing  of  oulv  one  phalanx.  They  are 
aimm:,'  the  largest  of  sea-birds,  and  noted  for  their 
vuliturial  powers,  being  able  to  sail  for  hours  with- 
eot  risible  motion  of  the  wiu>.'s  an  1  regardle.ss  of  cur- 
fMt«  of  air.  This  kind  of  flight  has  long  been  the 
subjt^'t  of  speculation  as  well  ius  of  more  exact  invcsti- 
piiHiii-..  but  .s.-ientitie  observers  are  nut  .\'et  ii^Tecd  upon 
Its  luwhauics.  The  univcnsid  8U|K'rstitioii  attaching  to 
these  ''wanderers  of  the  deep'  has  been  embodied 
with  the  titnoit  effect  in  Coleridge's  ''Ancient  Mari> 


ner."  They  are  apparently  independent  of  land,  to 
which  they  8<'anely  n.'sort,  except  to  bixed,  laying  a 
sin-le  while  i  l'lt  in  a  rude  nest  upon  the  ground. 
Wiien  incubatiiuj  they  are  so  apathetic  as  sometimes 
to  allow  AenMaves  to  he  knocked  over  with  a  stick. 
They  are  venr  voracious,  and  otlen  fulkiw  in  the  wake 
of  a  ▼easel  ior  many  miles  to  secure  the  refuse  of  the 
oook's  galley;  under  tlic.>;e  circumstances  they  are 
readily  captunnl  with  hook  and  line.  When  taken  on 
board  they  stand  or  walk  with  difficulty,  wd  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  by  biting  with  their  poweiftl 
hooked  beak  and  ejecting  an  oily  substance  veam  1^ 
mouth  or  nostrils.  There  are  sever.il  species  of  alba- 
tro.sses:  Dr.  Coma's  nionoLTuph  de.s  -rilx's  eleven,  two 
of  them  doubtfully  i/Voc.  ritiln.  Aatil.,  isilti,  p.  172), 
and  one  or  two  others  have  since  In'en  named.  They 
are  falhabitanta  of  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans  ut 
laig^  only  three  reaohin;'  high  northern  latitudes  in 
the  ibmier.  The  largest,  best  known,  and  most  widclv 
di(ru.seMl  is  the  wandering  albatmas,  //  t-jritlniijt,  which 
hius  a  spread  of  wing  of  s  to  It)  feet,  and  ia  mostly 
white.  I),  iriichiiini,  I),  nigripeg,  and  PhoAttria 
fitliainom.  arc  the  North  American  Bpecies;  the  fiiat 
of  these  resembles  D.  rxnlaits  in  color;  the  others  are 
sooty  or  dark  bntwn.  D.  mthmnnhnin.  oiutfi,  cnhni'- 
luffit,  and  cJilonirfi'/iir'iuji  are  the  Letter-known  species 
of  Mi'iilicrn  o 'cans.  (k.  r.) 

ALBE.MAHLE  SOUND,  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  North  Carolina,  extends  e&ist  and  west  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  36°  N.  laL.  and  between  75°  46'  and  76° 
40'  W.  lonjr.  At  its  N.  K.  comer  it  is  joined  by  Curri- 
tuck Souni],  aii  l  at  its  8.  K  comer  by  Croatnn  and 
Roanoke  sounds,  these  latter  being  separated  by 
Roanoke  Island  (the  site  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Ill- 
fated  attempts  at  colonisation,  1584-lM)).  An  intei> 
vening  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach,  running  N.  N.  W. 
and  S.  S.  E..  pcjiaratcs  all  thcs<;  interior  Wiit<'rs  fnjm 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  bmkcn  at  intervals  by  inlets 
liable  to  be  closcij  by  sand-drift.  The  usual  connnuni- 
cation  from  Allicniarle  Sound  to  the  iKcan  is  made 
througli  Croatan  Sound,  and  through  Pamlico  Sound, 
which  joins  it  m  the  south,  and  thence  through  Hat^ 
teras  Inlet  The  extnane  length  of  Albemarie  Sound 
is  about  .V2  ni'lcs ;  tlie  width  is  very  irrerular.  being 
alwui  7§  miles  at  its  mouth,  and  in  other  ])arts  varying 
from  alxjut  4  to  14  miles,  the  mean  width  being  some* 
what  less  than  0  miles.  The  depth  of  water  is 
ftom  13  feet  to  21  feet,  the  western  end  being  deeper 
than  the  eastern.  The  shores  arc  flat,  anil  m  phiecfi 
«wanij>y,  and  generally  heavily  wooded.  The  rivers 
emntyinir  into  it  .ire — at  its  wc.>itern  t  nd.  the  Roanoke 
and  the  Chowan  ;  on  the  northern  siiore,  the  Pcrqui- 
man.s.  Little  River,  Piwquotank,  and  North  River ;  oo 
the  souiliem  shore,  the  Scuppcmong  and  AUifstor 
River.  The  latter  may  nther  he  looked  upon  as  a 
nam)w  cxtensicui  of  the  sound  sonthmid,  mniuiif  ap 
to  the  great  Alligator  Swamp. 

There  are  no  regular  (lunar)  tides  in  the  sound, 
the  variation  of  level  being  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
winds  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction.  The  water 
ih  nearly  fresh,  and  is  drinkable.  It  is  o^-casionully 
frojtcn  over  in  very  severe  winters.  The  fisheries  are 
ver\'  extensive  ;  in  the  spring  anil  earli'  Bummcr  im- 
mense quantities  of  shad  and  alewives  (commonly 
called  herring)  are  obtained  over  all  narta  of  the 
sound,  hut  specially  near  the  moutlis  or  the  Chowan 
and  Roanoke  rirersL  North  Carolina  ranks  hichcst 
(ccTLSus  of  ]S«>i  of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States 
in  its  ag^Tc^jute  catch  of  herring,  and  allhim^di  its 
catch  of  shad  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Mary  land, 
the  hiuhest  on  the  list,  yet  from  its  Iwing  earlier 
brought  into  nuirket  the  money  obiaineil  is  more  than 
double  that  from  the  Manland  fishcr>-.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  over  and  around  Albemarle  Sound 
is  about  .'>'.<'  l''alir.  'summer  mean,  7.';^ ;  VA^nter  meatti 
44" ; ;  the  annual  miuiidl  is  about  50  inches. 

The  fint  jiennanent  scttlcuients,  chiefly  by  person 
from  Viiginia,  mm  made  at  the  western  cud  of  this 
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souM'l  ui'l  linn?  its  northorn  jihorc  in  tho  yr.ir  I' 'il. 
The  whulu  ut'  that  area  nurth-cu^t  ut'  lliu  luianokc 
River  was  at  fint  called  the  county  uf  Albemarle,  tlic 
name  bmiur  given  in  honor  of  Gen.  Gcur^e  Munk. 
duke  of  AJDcmarie,  who  wm  one  of  thoee  naiue<l  in 
tJic  orii:inal  charter  of  tlie  ^mvinfe  n\'  Can)linii.  eranifl 
by  Charles  II.  in  Ii>(K!.  I'lu!  pKimlatitJU  of  tlio  iiiuf 
•qiaccnt  counties^  in  issd.  wxs  T  l.tlvw). 

Two  S3*stenis  ot  canal  eonituunicatiuu  join  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  thoBe  of  Albemarle 
Sound:  the  DiMual  Swamp  Canal,  ending  in  the  Pas- 
i)notank  Hirer  above  Klizabeth  City,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake an'l  Altii  iiiarle  Canal,  connoctinir  with  the  udikt 
nact  uf  Currituuk  iSound,  and  Uienc-e  across  a  nei.-k  of 
lanil  into  North  Bivw at tlie  «Mteni  end  uf  Albemarle 
Sound.  (w.  L.  N.) 

ALBERI,  KunENio  (1817-1878),  an  Italian  writer, 
was  bom  at  Padua  in  !*<i7,  an  l  cflneated  in  the  imi- 
vemity  of  that  city.    ARit  liis  trra'luation  he  became  I 
an  active  author,  prin'Mpally  on  liititoricnl  s.nbject,''.  and 

Eublished  scvend  workis  of  much  importance  which 
ave  given  him  a  high  itandin^  among  the  modem 
Itdian  authora.  We  may  naoie  the  following :  Guenit 


d^hnlia  dii  ■principf  Kugenio  di  Smoia  (I8;i9;  2d  ed. 

184l»);  17/<;  ,li(',it,ri'<i  dr  J/rr//,/ (  I  S.;s  ,  ;  ;n,(l  in  I,S4;J 
he  edilc?!  (ialilco  .s  works,  with  a  commentary.  This 

EuUication  wa^  ])laced  in  the  Jmlex.  The  same  year 
e  founded  the  Anntuirut  ISlnriat  vnkirMtlt.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  hoi)e8  of  a  priif(L'£«>orKhip  at  Fhmnce  m 
ISM*  he  deserted  the  Lil»f ml  fur  the  ivactiunarj'  partv, 
and  B|icnt  hi«  later  yeaib  lu  iir-lect  and  oli«curity.  Ifis 
death  took  place  iti  .Imn'.  IsTS. 

ALBKRT  EDWAIU),  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir- 
apiMrent  of  the  Briti.sh  throne,  was  bora  in  Bucking- 
ham PaUoBi  London,  Nov.  u,  1841.  tie  » the  eldest 
■on,  but  flOMnd  child,  of  Queen  Vietorm  and  Ftincc 

Albert.  Bcsidc8  the  title  hy  which  he  is  commonly 
known,  he  holds  the  titles  of  duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Kothsay,  earl  of  Chester.  Curriek,  and  Dublin,  baron 
of  llcnfrcw,  lord  of  the  Isles,  etc.  lie  attended  the 
Universities  of  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridpe.  and  ha»  received 
from  them  the  degrees  of  I).  C.  L.  and  \AA).  He  is 
al-if)  chancellor  of  the  latter  university.  He  has  Ix'on 
ailtnitlcil  to  the  l>ar,  and  is  a  bencher  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  is  a  Geld-marshal  in  the  nnuy.  -ui<l  colonel 
of  three  regiments.  In  1800  1w  visited  Canada  and 
the  United  states,  being  aeeompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle.  In  1862  he  made  a  jommey  to  Kt'j-pt  and 
Palestine,  being  attended  hy  his  chai  lain.  Itev.  A.  \\ 
Stanley,  afterwards  dean  of  Wcslmin.ster.  He  wa.s 
married  MarL-h  id.  l.s(i;{,  at  Windsor,  to  Prince.s.s  Alex- 
andra, eldest  dauu'hter  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Pen- 
mark.    In  IK71  he  was  attacked  wiU)  typhoid  fever^ 

E reduced  b^  defects  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  ot 
is  new  residence  at  Sandringham.  l*rofound  anxiety 
was  felt  thnniirhuMt  the  iJritisli  dominions,  and  public 
prayers  were  offered  fur  his  recover}'.  When  he  was 
restored  to  health  a  day  of  public  thaidoipving  was 
Mpoint«d,  Feb.  27,  1S72,  aind  the  queen  letomed 
tnanka  in  St.  Fad's  cathedral,  London.  Tn  order  that 
the  jirinoc  miL'ht  ."cc  the  va.st  empire  of  India,  a  (our 
\va.s  arnitiircd  lor  him  in  I  ST.O.  I/cavinL;  Ijondon  Oct, 
II.  he  pa.sscd  hv  the  most  direct  route  to  Bombay, 
which  he  reached  Nov.  8.  He  remained  in  India  till 
the  II tb  of  March  following,  viriting  all  the  princijial 
cities,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
natives.  ITn  was  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Suther- 
land and  i»tlier  nobli-nieii,  and  Sir  B.irtle  Frere.  who 
liad  lomjcrly  U'cn  governor  of  Buinbay.  Mr.  W. 
Howard  Kussell,  the  di.stinguished  jour  nulist,  ha.s  pub- 
liaiiod  a  full  account  of  the  torn:  (London,  1877).  Tlie 

Jrincc  iisuallv  resides  at  Marlbotwigh  Hoose  in  Lon- 
on.  at  Samfringlmm.  at  Birkhall.  .MM'nlecnshirc,  or 
at  Frogmore  near  Windsor.  He  has  tive  l  iiildrcn.  two 
princes  and  three  princesses.  His  eldest  .son,  All>ert 
Victor,  was  bom  at  Frogmore  Ijodire.  Jan.  H,  IHiU. 

ALBERT  LKA,  the  countv-seat  of  I'rceborn  co.. 
Minn.,  is  12  miles  north  of  the  Iowa  State  line  and 


TV)  Tirlcfl  south  of  St  Panl,  on  the  Southern  ^rintve- 
sota  tlivisi«jn  of  the  St  Paul  and  .^Iilwaukcc  Kailniad. 
It  is  also  on  the  .MinneapoVs  and  St  I/ouis  lUilruad, 
the  Burlington  and  Cedar  ftapids  llailroad,  and  the 
Albert  Lea  and  Port  Dodge  Railroad.  It  has  a  oomt- 
huuse,  an  o|)erahoase.  three  hanks,  thn-c  weekly 
newspapers  (one  Scandinavian),  n-ne  churches,  paxl 
9eh(M)ls,  a  funti  Iry,  tluur-mill.  three  wagun-tartoros. 
and  a  plough-lactOr}'.  It  is  lH>autifulty  sitTiatcd  be- 
tween two  nuall  lakes.  It  was  settled  in  1n'>7,  and 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1880.    Popidation,  1966. 

ALBIA,  the  county-seat  of  M«.imic  co.,  Iowa,  ii 
10(1  miles  west  of  Jiiui  ti;;ton  and  (is  miles  S.  H  of 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Chiciigo,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  the  Iowa  Ccntnd  Itiiilroad,  and  the  Chillieothe 
and  Chariton  Rathoad,  and  is  a  terminus  of  the  Albn, 
Knnxville,  and  Des  Moines  Kaiboad  and  of  tlie  AHn 
and  Moravia  Hailruad  It  has  a  ctuirt-lionso.  ojien- 
house,  three  hotels,  two  banks  (one  national  .  lhr« 
wi  ekly  ncw.spaiH'rs,  six  elnin  lies,  a  high  .'^cIukjI  with 
line  building,  and  a  gnided  school.  It  has  n  tbundiy. 
two  gri.st-uiills,  a  ercamcrj*,  and  a  brickyard.  It  is 
laid  out,  and  has  a  park.  It  is  free  of  debt,  its  pnperty 
is  valued  at  1441  .(NN),  and  its  yearly  expenses  aref^iSOi 
It  wa.^  settled  in  ]S4:! — was  incorjmrafed  as  a  town  io 
iJial  and  as  a  city  in  1ST4.  It  is  summnded  by  an  ex- 
tensive bituminous  coal-region,  and  inhabited  by  thrifty 
people,  chiefly  of  American  birtJi.   Population,  24.'i5. 

ALBINO  (liat.  nihiu,  white),  nodni;  a  oonditioa  of 
Scf  Vol  I  ^"'•""1*  which  parts  or  tissues  nnlinarilv 
p.'^4tt'*Am!  colored  are  white,  or  the  individuals  so  af 
ejl.  (p.  4^6  feeted.  The  st.ite  is  also  called  nlhlnimn.  of 
Edm,  eU.).  ^jjjgjj  tjje  adjective  is  alhinotic,  or  IrNcim 
{Or.  >^m6c,  white).  This  affection  is  much  more  fie- 
queni  than  its  MKMsito,  fneftun^  It  may  be  jiaitial 
or  entire.  In  the  ktter  ease  not  only  is  tlie  mfega 
nicnt,  with  its  appendages,  if  any.  as  hair,  fm-,  or 
feathers,  devoid  of  color,  but  the  choroid  coat  of  th« 
eye  lacks  pigment,  and  therefore  api>ear8  pink,  the 
color  of  the  1)1o(k1  in  the  choroid  Teasels.  It  is  occa- 
sionally observed  in  oolorsd  races  of  the  human  s^iecia 
<Ls  an  abnonnality ;  some  races  are  normally  albinotie 
to  a  degree.  The  most  familiar  in.stance  is  afficnded  hf 
the  domestic  brwid  of  perfectly  white  pink-eyed  rab- 
bits. Any  animal  may  exhibit  it,  as  an  individual  pe- 
culiarity, without  disease  or  manifest  impairment  of 
vitalii^v.  In  birds  it  is  veiy  frequent,  the  list  of  species 
in  which  partial  or  entire  alhinism  has  been  ofasirrred 
inelmlinir  a  larL'C  proportion  of  the  sjiccics  so  well 
known  that  many  individuals  have  come  under  the 
olis<'rvation  (»r  naturalists.  It  oecurs  as  often  a.s  else- 
where among  species  which  arc  nomially^blacL  a* 
cn^ws  and  blackbinls.   The  cause  or  conditions  of  al- 


binism not  having  been  detenained,  it  mnst 
to  be  regarded  simply  as  n  fman  nnttrrtf.   The  fiwk 

has  always  excited  tlio  astonishment  of  the  mk'ar.  an'l 
with  some  sjivages  individimls  so  afl'ecteii  have  l^n 
regarded  with  veneration,  while  white  deer  and  other 
laive  game  are  commonly  supposed  by  hunters  to  bar 
a  charmed  life.  (E.  a) 

ALBION,  an  inwrpornfed  village  of  Calhoun  cot. 
Mich.,  is  on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Michigan  Centnil  Ka'lroad  and  the  l>;ins  ii;:  bnnck 
of  the  Uike  Shore  uii  l  Michi{tan  Southern  Railniadi 
%  miles  west  ut  I  »e!io:t.  It  has  three  banks  (one  isr 
tionid),  lour  hotels,  three  weekly  newmnoMk 
churches,  five  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Almoo  Col- 
lege, whi(  h  W  IS  (iiunded  in  lS(>t>  and  i.s  under  i-ontrol 
of  the  Mcthodi.si  denomination.  Albion  ha.s  three  fiour- 
mills,  one  of  which  Is  veiy  large,  a  foundiy.  and  nuioa- 
fat  tures  of  a^rrieultunl  implements  and  windmills.  Ii 
was  settled  in  18.16  and  incorporated  in  185ik  Ua 
sumnindcd  by  a  fine  famiing  country,  and  presents  a 
fine  antK'arancc.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $2,il0O,(W0; 
its  puhrie  debt  is  i^T'iou.  and  its  expenses  fur  the  year 
issl  were  $4.ilX).  Tlie  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Allle^ 
ican  birth,  though  one-third  are  Qemmns.  Its  popo- 
lation  in  1880  was  2716,  and  it  is  now  (1883)  over  3UU0. 
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ALBION,  the  county-seat  of  Orleans  oo.,  N.  Y.. 
a  00  the  Erie  ('anal,  Id  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario 
•nd  3<)  milfs  west  of  Kochcstcr.  The  New  York 
Ontral  liailroail  pasnes  through  the  villa|?c.  It  has 
acuurt-liouse,  jail.  opt-ra-houHC.  and  public  hulls.  TIktv 
are  four  liutebi,  three  banks  (two  national),  three  wc«'kiy 
Dewvpapent,  aix  churrhcs,  a  union  school,  and  thnt' 
acadeuiiesi.  The  indiutrial  works  comprise  three  flour- 
m.U?.  a  foundrTtS  an  agricultural-implement  factorj', 
irun-pum|)  iiut»>r>-,  three  saw-niill»,  a  fumiture-lactory, 
ht  jidinL'  laitor>-,  sash-nnd  blind  t'actor>%  anil  a  boatvanl. 
The  villa^'e  is  well  built,  is  lighted  with  ^a«,  anil  hu.«i 
a  park.  It  was  Hcttlod  in  ISl'i  by  iuinugrantH  fnmi 
New  Kn^dand.  and  was  incorporated  in  IH'2H.  Its 

firoperty  is  valued  at  $:i.K4!,(MK):  its  public  ex))enAe6 
br  IHJ*!  were  $I6,5tX),  and  ii  is  free  of  debt.  In  the 
viL-inity  are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone  of  fine 
quality.    I'opulation,  5147. 

ALBONI,  M.\RIETTA,  a  distinsniished  Italian  con- 
tnltu  sinver,  wan  bum  at  Cenena,  March  10,  182:2.  At 
an  early  aire  she  shuwud  a  ^rcat  talent  lur  the  acquisition 
of  laniTuajres  and  a  |>a&siun  for  sinyrinK-  'She  received 
an  ex(x:llcnt  general  c  Im-ation,  and  studicii  music  in 
Bolosna,  when;  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Kussini, 
whu  interested  hiuiM^lf  in  her  advancement  and  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  the  Teatro  Communalc 
of  th.it  city.  At  tlie  age  of  twenty  Alboni  made  her 
fin^t  appearance  there  as  MafTeu  Oniini  in  Donizetti's 
Intertzui.  After  singing  for  four  successive  seasons  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  she  began  a  triumphal  artistic  tour, 
visiting  Vienna,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  I'rus- 
sa,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S47  made  her  first  ap[)ear- 
ancc  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Although 
the  famous  Jenny  Lind  was  then  ihe  reigning  sotig- 
Krcsii.  Alboni  (in  company  with  Grisi  and  Peraiani) 
gave  such  an  impersonation  of  Arwice  in  SenuramuU 
as  to  bc<x)mc  at  once  an  established  favorite.  In 
tlie  autumn  of  the  same  vear  her  triumphs  were_  re- 
newcJ  in  Paris,  where  she  immediately  wrung  from 
the  must  jaded  critics  enthusiastic  pnii.se.  and  greatly 
delighted  celebrated  musicians,  including  Berlioz  and 
Meyerbeer.  Having  won  all  hearts  in  Kun)j)C,  AUxini 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1852,  and  visited  all  the 
princi|)al  cities,  appearing  in  operas,  concerts  and  ora- 
torios. In  ls.*)4  she  married  the  Count  di  Pepoli,  aijd 
after  his  death,  in  1.hiU»,  she  retiretl  into  private  life. 
In  ls<iy  she  went  to  Paris  to  sing  in  Rossini's  intssthu- 
ninns  Mass.  and  in  1H72  she  reap|>earcd  there  in  o|H>ra. 

The  best  region  of  her  voice  was  the  lowest  jwrtion 
(frum  K  flat  to  F).  The  second  register  extended  to 
the  F  above.  Beyond  this  point  a  third  register  be- 
pui.  which  is  said  to  have  reached  high  C  sharp. 
Alboni's  style  of  singing  was  not  marketl  by  violent 
Contrasts  or  exaggerations.  On  the  contrary,  the  tones 
were  exquisitely  i)urc  and  musicidly  correct,  whatever 
the  intensity  ol  the  dramatic  situation.  All  her  efforts 
were  marked  by  artistic  njodcri>tion  and  n-straint,  and 
yet  she  oommau'lcd  the  most  nipt  attention.  A  genial 
countenance,  l>ewitching  smile,  gruccful  niovenicnts, 
ani  s>-mu)ctri(>al  figure  combined  with  other  charms 
to  make  her  stage-jjrescnce  almost  as  attnwtive  lus  her 
voice  and  r  nff'ntr.  (8.  A.  P.) 

AI.BUQUERQIJE,  the  county-scat  of  Bemaldio 
ro.,  N.  M.,  is  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Rio  (irande 
Kiver, miles  S.  W.  of  Santa  IV'.  It  is  on  the  Atchi- 
son. Topeka.  an«l  Santa  Fc  Hailroad,  and  i»  the  tcrminiu 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  having  the  offices. 
car-shojjR,  and  mund-houses  of  the  latter  nmd.  The 
St.  Louis  ami  San  Francisc-o  Railntad  ai.>«)  has  com- 
menced building  its  n>ad  from  this  pla<-<>.  Albmpjcnjue 
has  gae-works.  water-works,  a  street  railway,  telephone 
exchange,  six  hotels,  an  oiicra-houw.  two  weekly  new.s- 
pajHTs,  and  is  the  businifw-c-entn'  ol"  a  rich  mining  ter- 
ritory. It  has  an  iron-foundr>'  and  H»nie  munufactun-s. 
It  ig  52fH)  feet  above  the  sca-levd,  and  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Sandia  Mountains  It  has  gnuvn  rapidly  within 
a  few  years,  and  two-thirds  of  its  inhahitahts  are  from 
«Aber  parts  uf  the  Uuited  States.    Population,  2^15. 


ATvCKDINIDiE  {\jax.  ah-»ln,  a  kingfisher),  a  fam- 
ily of  non-passerine  ms(;ssorial  birds,  belonging  to  the 
Picirian  group,  including  the  kingfishers.  In  these 
binls  the  bill  is  long  and  large,  with  amfile  gajK!  (fissin»s- 
tral),  but  of  diflerent  sliaix'.s  in  the  various  genera.  The 
tongue  is  very  small.  Tlie  ftHit  are  extremely  small  and 
weak,  sain-elv  adcijuat«  to  pnjgression  ;  the  birds  move 
little  except  by  flymg.  The  fool  is  also  pectiliarly  con- 
structdl,  two  of  the  front  toes,  of  uncrpial  lengths  (ani- 
sodactyll,  being  united  together  for  a  long  distance, 
constituting  the  type  of  foot  calleil  syngnesious.  Some- 
timesom;  of  the  front  tocsisrudimentarj'.  !is  in  the  genera 
Cri/x  ami  Alci/oiie.  The  whole  family  is  divisible  into  two 
sub-families,  the  Alcnliiiiiiir  and  the  Dticelitnimr.  The 
former  are  the  true  "kingfishers,"  subsisting  chiefly 
upon  fish,  which  they  captua*  by  hovering  over  the  water 
and  nlungiug  down  on  wing ;  they  nest  in  deep  burrows 
which  they  excavate  in  the  pround,  and  lay  luimcruus 
sub-spherical  eggs  of  cr>-8ialhne  whiteness  and  smooth- 
ness. The  few  American  Alcniiiiultt.  arc  all  of  this 
sub-family,  and  of  the  single  genus  Crryfr.  The  com- 
mon North  American  kingfisher.  C.  halcuon,  is  the  best 
known  of  these.  The  i/<nfloiii'iiit  are  less  aquatic,  or 
not  at  all  so  ;  they  feed  upon  reptiles,  mollusi«,  and  in- 
sects, and  nest  in  holes  in  trees;  thcv  all  belong  to  the 
Old  World,  and  constitute  an  asscmljlagc  of  numerous 
genera  ami  species,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  their  coloration.  The  leading  authority 
uiHjn  the  family  is  R  U.  Sharpe's  Mnnogrnph  of  tlie 
Alcetliuulw  (liondouj  4to,  lSt>H-71 ).  lliis  gives  5  gen- 
era and  41  Bi>ecies  oi  AlonJtuiita;  and  14  genera  and  84 
B|)ecie8  of />(i<y/«HiW,  (k.  c. ) 

ALCIDiE  (name  derived  from  AuK,  which  see),  a 
family  of  sea-birds  related  to  divers  and  pctreU;  it  may 
be  thus  defined : 

Feet  palmate,  tlm?e-too<l,  the  hallux  wanting.  Feet 
short,  pliucil  verj-  far  buck,  sinrwly  fitted  for  [irogrcs- 
sion  on  land,  but  ven* efficient  in  the  water;  tarsi  retic- 
ulate or  partly  scutellatc ;  tibio-tarsal  joint  naked.  Bill 
of  wholly  indeteriuinate  shape,  of\en  curiously  distorted, 
and  in  many  cases  its  honiy  covering  ittri'ilunuf,  being 
moulted  regularly  like  the  plumage.  Wings  short  atid 
narrow;  tail  short,  rounded  or  pointed.  Btnly  stout, 
thick-set  No  tibial  aitophysis.  as  in  Cofi/niLuUr.  Ca- 
rotids generally  double  (single  in  AlU).  Caeca  ooli  and 
ambiens  musde  prej*i'nt ;  accessory  scmi-tcndinosus  ab- 
sent Oil-gland  present,  tuiled.  Palate  schizogna- 
thous ;  niusul  bones  sihi/orhinal.  Nature  altricial  and 
ptilopsedic ;  eggs  few  or  single. 


FlO.  1.— Curl-crfi'tcJ  Auk.  Stputrhunrt,n$  crutnlfttu* 
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Km.  i— I-cfl-hand  f>g.,  Homed  PMWn,  Pmirrruta  mmieulala: 
rlgUt-band  ng.,  Tufled  PuOin,  Uinda  cirrala. 


Tlic  nnmcroufl  spccica  of  AIn'thr,  of  several  genera, 
are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they 
replace  tlie  penguins  of  the  southern.  Some  represent- 
atives of  the  family  have  been  found  as  fiir  north  as 
explorers  have  penetrated,  but  the  majority  live  in  more 
tcuijKr.ite  regions.  Tlje  species  arc  to  some  extent 
niifrnitor>-,  straying  southward  in  the  autumn,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  distance,  and  in  the  spring  re- 

Eair  again  to  the  north  to  breed ;  but  a  few  "I'l'^'"" 
L*  stationary  upon  their  nesting-grounds.  TIjc  most 
Bouthem  nomt  reached  is  about  N.  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America ;  but  this  is  exceptional.  The 
species  are  very  uneoually  divide<l  between  the  two 
otteans,  the  Atlantic  havine  few  representatives  com- 
pareil  with  the  Pacific,  where  the  family  focu-ses  in 
numl»ers  of  s|>ecic8,  thouch  the  individuals  are  not  more 
numerous  than  on  the  Atlantic  shores ;  few  are  com- 
mon to  both.  The  auks  are  exclusively  marine,  and 
highly  gregarious,  csiiecially  during  the  breeding-sea- 
son, when  some  of  tne  s|)ecies  congregate  in  uijTiads 
on  ro<  k-bound  coasts,  l  .sually  one,  often  two.  rarely 
three,  ejfgs  are  laid  uiKin  the  bare  ledccs,  in  rocky  crev- 
ices, or  \n  burrows  under  grtmnd.  The  young  cannot 
fly  for  a  period,  being  nourished  with  fowl  brought  to 
the  nest  by  the  jMirents. 

Birds  of  this  family  arc  unique,  iu»  far  as  known,  in 
that  they  have  a  reirular  m()ult  of  the  homy  covering 
of  the  l>eak  after  the  brecding-senson,  recovering  the 
shed  nortions  l>eforc  the  next  biv»'<ling-8ea.s«)n  by  a  new 
prowtli  fn>m  the  .soft  basi'niont,  which  is  exix)8c<l  ad 
mterira.  The  singularity  of  the  shape  and  color  of  the 
beaks  of  many  species  of  Ala'tlir  had  often  occasioned 
remark  before  IST7  antl  isTy,  when  the  French  natu- 
ralist, Ij.  Bureau,  showed  that  the  most  outn^  configu- 
rations and  bizarre  cnlonUionH  n  sulted  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  dwidiious  platc.«  of  horn  <luring  the 
nuptial  season.  (See  ItnU.  S"r.  Z'»if.  <lf  France,  IHTT, 
pp.  1-22;  ls"'.».  np.  \-C>s.)  This  curious  phenomenon 
IS  confined  mainly  or  wholly  to  the  species  of  the  sul>- 
family  I'liiilrrillnif ;  in  the  ;,'enu.«i  Fintrrculti/iD  which 
the  horn  of  ihe  IkjoL  is  shed  In  «//«■  separate  pieces,  the 


process  extends  to  the  homy  excrescences  upon  the  eye- 
lids, which  arc  lost  and  recovered  in  the  same  manner. 
I'rubabiy  the  nearest  approach  to  this  is  made  by  the 
wliite  p'licau.  JVhaiuiu  trnrJiyrh/nchug of  ^^urth  Amer- 
ica, whicli  similarly  sheds  the  "centre-board"  cjicn^- 
!  cuie  which  is  developed  upon  the  upper  mandible  in 
I  lie  breeding-season.  n        i  •     v  i 

I  Ail  the  species  of  this  interesting  family  being  >onli 
American,  the  following  analytical  characters  of  tlie 
Mib  laiuilies  and  genera  are  given  : 

Sah-familn  PHALKKn)IN.E.  Nostrils  nakea,  niuote  from 
tViulierfl.  llill  of  variable  sha|H',  but  ahviiys  comrruas- 
iil,  UiKlicr  tbiui  wide,  and  an  far  as  kiiowii  appeiuUKf^l 
with  deciduotiM  horny  eU-mfiits.  Head  nearly  always 
crwted.    No  gnait  sea-TOiiul  ehaiifiCM  of  pUiniaite. 

Fraiereulti.  Eveliils  with  deciduous  appendage*.  No 
cr«8t«.  Bill  extremely  high  and  thin  ;  culruen  with 
one  curve;  both  mandibles  grooved;  a  roectt«  at 
angle  of  mouth  ;  covering  of  bill  moulted  in  seven 
to  nine  pieces.  Two  species:  F.  arctica,  Atlantic; 
F.  arctica  var.  glacialu,  Polar;  F.  eomicuUMla,  Pa- 
cific. 

Luiula.   Eyelid'*  simple.    Long  lateral  crcfrt-*.  Bill 
extremely  high  and  thin  ;  culmcn  with  two  curves; 
upjK.r  mandible  groovoil,  under  smooth;  a  rosette  at 
angle  of  mouth.    Coveriug  of  bill  moulte<l  in  seven 
pii-o-s.    One  specica :  L.  eirrala,  Pacific,  and  casu- 
ally .Vtlantic. 
Ceratorhina.     Evelids  nimplc.    Lateral  crcats.  Bill 
with  a  deciduous  horn  at  base  of  up|>cr  mandible. 
No  rosette.    Neither  mandible  grooved.  Covering 
of  bill  moulti-d  in  two  pieces.    One  species:  C. 
moHorrrata,  Pacific. 
fHmorhipichus.    Evclid.nsimple.  Head  variously  crest- 
ed.   Bill  of  indeterminate  shape,  various  jwrta 
monlted  in  one  to  seven  piece*.    No  rostett*.  Four 
species:      psiltaeiUat,  8.  erUtattlliu,  S.  pygvtxHM,  S. 
piutillut.  all  Pacific. 
Plychorhamphia.    Eyelids  simple.    Not  crested?  Bill 
aeuU-;  upper  mandible  striate;  no  moult  of  bill 
kuowu.    One  sixties  :  P.  aleuticu*.  Pacific. 
Sub-family  Alcin*.    Nostrils  more  or  lejw  completely 
feathervd.    Bill  of  variable  .nhape,  uot  known  to  be  ap- 
peudaged  with  deciduous  elementa.    Head  not  crested 
(excepting  one  specica).   Seasonal  changes  of  plumage 
usually  Well  marked. 

a.  Bill  rather  elongated,  more  or  leas  acute,  with- 
out vertical  groove*. 
AUe.  Nostrils  nearly  circular,  incompletely  feather- 
ed.  Bill  short,  stout,  turgid  for  thi*  group  i.  Tarsi 
scarcely  compressed,  scutollate  in  front.    One  spe- 
citts:  A.  nigricaiu,  Atlantic  and  Polar. 
PjptlhliborlMmpkut.    Nostrils  broadly  oval,  incom- 
pletely fwilhert?d.    Bill  much  compreast-d.  Tail 
nearly  even.    Tarsus  extremely  coniprcsse*!,  scu- 
tellat'e  iu  front  and  internally.    Two  specii-s:  S. 
antiqHut,     umi:u*umf.  Pacific. 
Brachyrhnmphim.    Nostrils  oval,  feathered.   Bill  very 
small,  slender,  acute.    Tarsi  n-ticulate.    Five  spe- 
cies? B.  m'trmontltix,  B.  KitUilsi,  B.  hypoleueitt,  B. 
Crarfrii  f  B.  brncliypternM  t 
Uria.    Nostrils  narrow,  feathered.    Bill  about  equal 
to  reticulate  tarsus.    Three  KiHH-ies :  U.  gryUr,  At- 
lantic;  U.  columba,  U.  carbo.  Pacific     Ahw,  U. 
Maruili  T  Polar. 
Lomria.    Na-slrils  narrow,  densely  feathered.  Bill 
longer  than  ticutellate  tarsn.-*.    Two  siK-ciea:  L. 
iroitf,  Atlantic,  with  var.  Culifoniica,  Pacific;  L. 
arra.  Pacific  and  .\tluntie. 
b.  Bill  cloneate,  stout,  high,  narrow,  vertically 
grooved.  Nostrils  lini>ar,  densely  f»rather«d. 
Utamania.    Wings  developed,  fit  for  flight.    t)ne  8|>e- 
ciea:  U.  tonia,  Atlantic,  Polar,  and  casually  Pacific. 
Alfa.    Wings  reduced  in  size,  unfit  fur  flight.  Qua 
species:  A.  impenniM,  Atlantic  (cxtiuct).     IE.  C) 

ATX'OCK.  Sir  Kitiikrforh,  K.  C.  B.,  was  bom  in 
liondon  in  1«09.  He  received  his  principal  edm-ation  at 
King's  College,  I/mdon,  with  a  view  to  the  mediral  pru- 
fesSion.  He  biecame  surgeon  of  the  marine  brigade  in 
i'ortugal  in  ls:{:^-:i4,  ami  deputy  inspector-general  of 
hospitals  in  the  Spanish  liCgion,  under  Sir  De  I^ry 
Kvans.  in  IS-LVSG.  In  l«3y  he  was  appt»inted  a  ^^>m- 
m  ss'oner  of  the  claims  of  the  Portuguese  Ix-gion.  He 
began  liis  lung  period  of  diplomatic  »er\  i<'e  in  the  East 
in        as  British  consul  at  Foo-Chow,  Climo.  Atsub- 
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jjiiUi  tit  (iaios  he  hoM  the  samc  office,  first  nt  Shanghai 
III  I  ul'ti  nranLs  at  Canton.  In  1  s'lS  ho  mi-iviHl  the  ap- 
l^i^iintiut-nt  of  ouiwul-general  in  Japan,  and  in  1S51)  was 
pmnioted  to  be  envof  estraordinuo'and  minister  pk>ni- 
potcntian'  to  that  country.  Here  he  was  Mibjecte<l  to 
several  daiiL'tntus  assanhs  trnni  the  hwlih'  nuhility, 
the  last  of  wliii-li  was  wiili  (iifticuliy  iTpcllcd  with  (he 
aid  of  foreign  troot>a  In  1^65  he  vas  ap]H>itited  en- 
voy to  China  and  chief  superinteDdent  of  British  trade 
IB  that  ooontiy,  and  in  the  sum  year  received  the  e^ 
pmotnient  of  eoroy  extraordinuy  end  tninBter  picni- 

>'tt  ntiar>' at  T't  kiii  Tliis  [losilion  he  resigned  in 
ill.  w;is  maiii'  a  (  orniiiaiiili  r  of  the  onlt  rof  the.  IJnth  on 
•June  19.  I>ri3,  atxl  reeeived  from  tlie  University  of 
Oxford  the  honorary  decree  of  D.  C.  I*,  lie  is  the 
author  of  several  Taluabic  works,  embracing  Antrx  on 
thf  Mnlical  Illxtnry  nud  ShitUtic*  of  the  Britixh  Ijegitm 
•if  Spttin  (18.^y),  E Indents  nf  Japtinnr  Grammar 
:Mjl  i.  Fumilifir  Diahx/iKs  in  ./ajHinese  (1803),  The 
I  apiliil  of  Uie  7)/co)ii,  a  Narrative  of  a  Three  J«an' 
Reti^nee  in  Japan  (1863),  Mid  Art  taut  Art  Jkdkt- 
tria  m  Japan  {1B781. 

AIXX)!H)MC  BKVKRAGFS.  LwitndsoontamtnK 
aleohul  in  larirer  nr  smaller  amount  arc  n.soil  a.H  Icvcr- 
afmthnm^huut  tlio  worl  i,  both  amonsr  civilize*!  iiation.s 
wd  savage  tribes.  ThcHC  represent  in  all  cases  the 
product  of  the  t'cnucntntion  of  some  so^ar-  or  Ktarch- 
oooUuninir  material,  either  a  sweet  fruit  juice  or  sonic 
cereal.  Tlicy  may  be  classified  most  simply  accordin>j 
to  the  material  producine  the  alcohol  and  the  gcneraJ 
coun<e  of  taatiitent  to  whii  h  it  is  s.ibuiitled  IB  pnq|MV- 
iac  the  bcveniiTC.    Thus  wc  havt — 

1.  Those  beverages  which  are  prepared  by  the  fer- 
■eatatioB  of  malted  grain— ^Mxn,  ata»,  and  porten. 

IL  ThoM  which  are  proparod  by  the  ftrmentation 
of  ^Tapo-juice  —winr*  prv)pcrly  called. 

II L  Thoesc  wliich  arc  prepared  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  juioea  of  frnii  other  than  the  grapo  ■  eider  and 
fmit'wuua. 

IV.  Thoee  which  are  prepared  bjr  the  distillation  of 
some  fcruientcd  saccharine  liquid— ain/enl  ^MTHta,  like 

liriiinliiTt,  rum,  tchiskrf/,  etc. 

Hrfi,  air.  and  p'lrtrr  arc  made  from  malteil  tT^niin 
(sec  article  on  BaKWlNO,  V^ol.  IV.),  which  has  been 
lermented  and  is  then  flavored  with  hops.^  They  con- 
tain Kveral  alteration  producta  of  the  orijnnal  starch 
of  the  rrain,  auch  as  dextrine,  maltOM  (or  malt-sn^r). 
sn  1  i'litaise;  alcohol  and  carlxm  dioxiilo.  tlie  results  nf 
!•  nnentation ;  and  salts  derived  from  both  tlic  grain 
an  I  the  flavoring-material  added.  Their  color,  which 
varies  from  a  pale  amber  to  a  dccn  brown,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  degree  to  wideh  tnc  malt  haa  been 
heate<l  in  the  kdn  or  dryini:  process,  although  prepared 
caramel  wilorinsr  is  ,s*iiuetiiiie3  added.  Tlic  percentage 
of  aleohol  in  malt  rii{iior>^  varies  from  I  '5  to  V  per  eent^, 
u  will  be  seen  I'rom  the  subjoined  table : 

Berlin  WcUs-Wcr ,  ,  ^..l*&-2'0  per  cent. 

>^ 'itiik-U-.iT  winicr  been  u,.,3fi  •* 

MTinich  l.tK<'r-bii'r  Kuiuiuer  beer)  R'l  ** 

B*iclc  bc^r   vt***  ..^  fi 

Swlvator  b(«  r  (  Muuich)  S-O-^'O  *• 

i/*tt)ifi'i   »i-{i>p  *•■•*«••«•««««••••     •••t««  4*0 

Burloii  ale  S^fl  " 

Tlie  specific  giaTttjr  of  these  beyewgea  variei  ftmn  I DH 

to  i  o.i3. 

H7j4ax.— This  name  is  reetricted  in  practice  to  the 
IHodact  of  the  jnioe  of  the  ||tafw.  This  is  fermented 
ondcr  a  great  variety  of  oonditiom,  howcrer,  and  a  great 

VHrioty  of  wines  is  the  result.  Th  us,  in  the  maiiufaeture 
ot  n?<l  urines  the  nuirc,  or  skin  and  sccd.s,  i.s  allowed  to 
Miiain  in  contact  with  the  mnitt.  or  juice,  dur inj:a  part 
^kattof  (he  fermentation,  in  order  that  the  alcohol 
J«wfciped  may  take  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  color- 
•(■•luatter  I !'  ( lie  imi«t  Ik.'  rich  in  >:lucusc  and  poor  in 
tttntgcoizcJ  mulcriul,  and  if  the  fcnueutation  be  ar- 
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rested  before  the  vlneose  ha.s  Ix-en  entirely  ctrnverled 
into  alcohol,  a  statt  wine  is  obtained;  under  theetm- 
trary  conditions  a  dry  wine  is  tli(?  n-.sult.  Jiii/ld  wince 
are  those  whoee  alconolie  strcnptli  i.s  k>»<s  than  12  per 
cent.  JJi  iirif  winiw  arc  generally  at  the  samc  time  sweet 
wines,  jus  these  latter  are  forlilieil  for  keeping  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol-  t  'lifUKjim/^u.^  are  sparkliTii:  and 
effcn'cscing  wines,  a  quality  which  i.s  eoiiiijii!ni(  aicd  to 
them  by  buttling  them  before  the  fermentation  is  com* 
fdeted,  thus  retaining  the  carbon  dioxide,  wliidi  dis> 
aohree  fbr  the  time  in  the  liquid,  but  cecapni  with  effcr- 
vesi-enec  when  the  presssure  is  relieved.  They  are  also 
dry  or  sweet  according  to  the  conditions  before  staled, 
of"  the  still  wines,  the  In'st  known  are  the  cJuni*,  or  red 
Bordeau.x  wines,  and  the  iiochi,  or  white  Rhine  and 
Mottclle  winas.  The  foiling  table  will  bhow  the  |)cr- 
ccntagcs  of  alodiol  and  giape^agar  in  different  varieties 
of  wines: 

Alcohol, 
per  iHiiiL 

Port  (old  bottled ).~.~..~.....a012  (by  vol.) 
Pwt(iwwly.boCtled)...».»...17'4  (l^voL) 

Sherry,   1T» 

Sherry,  dry  ..............lOHS 

Sherry*  lmitatloo...............lfl'48 

'  Marawa  ••••••  mt—tt—f  •mmm»«10^3S 

Madeim 

,  LHchryniaGhriali».........M»l7'00  (by  vol.) 

Mtilaf[a..«M«M«uMmMu>u«a wmilS^M  (16*87  hy  voL) 

Tukay  ..........  •••••«•«•»• ••••••  12114 

Claret^  eonnnon...  .m.......... 40*44 

"    (Ciatenn  Latoer)  »aO  (by  vol.) 

"    (ChAteaa  Uttte)  (by  vol.) 

**    iCkkbmn  llargaua)..  8117  (by  vol.) 

flMltaVIM  aaaaeM**  ■««***  ope«*10^8A 

JohaanidMixor  (1M2).»m«»  8*1  (by  vol.) 
IUId«ahdniar«MMM«M>».<*Mt*  94  (by  v«L) 

Chablia  ..  TTT 

None«<k  Virginia  »S3 

Cauwba  Ml 

Cbampogno  (Ok^rto  Blanche)  0*51  (ll'TS  by  toI.) 

Femmitnl  Fnn't  Hevrragf*. — From  the  eftple  and 
pear  juices  rcancctivcly  are  gotten  fcjp  fermentation  cider 

and  perry,  am!  frum  small  fniils,  like  ctimints,  goose- 
berries, and  black berricus,  similarly  wines  l»caring  the  cor- 
rcsiKjnding  names.  Cider  ami  perry  in  t'eiienil  t  lianu  ter- 
istics  resemble  light  wince,  but  are  peculiar  in  containing 
malic  acid,  contain  ftom  2  to  7  percent  of  aloo* 

hoi,  and  are  very  prone  to  the  acetous  fermentation  on 
aooonnt  of  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  materials  from 
tin-  fibre  of  the  i>uit.  They  therefore  vcr>"  n-adily  Xte- 
ei^mc  sour  and  unpalatable  on  exposure.  The  several 
frui^wines  mentioned  above  are  also  distinguished  from 
{(rape-wines  by  the  presence  of  malic  and  acetic  adds 
in  relatively  large,  and  tartaric  acid  in  relatively  email, 
quantity.  The  fruit-juice  is  usually  treated  witli  sufrar 
before  the  termentation  to  increase  the  puroentarc  of 
alcohol,  whiefat  however,  at  nmst  doea  not  eioeed  5  to 
lU  per  cent. 

Animt  Spfr&a. — Tlicsc  are  alcoholic  beverages,  which 
are  prepared  from  grain,  fruitj  or  saccharine  puices  by 
fennentation  and  after  distillation.  By  this  distillation 
tlu  y  ;ire  free<l  fnim  the  (li.s.solve<l  non-volalile  constitu- 
ent.s^  while  they  retain  all  the  alcohol  of  tlie  ferniented 
liquids  from  wliieh  they  are  prepared,  nesides  alcohol 
and  water  they  contain  the  ethers  of  acctict  but.\Tie, 
cenanthic.  nn  l  pelargnnic  acids,  to  which  they  owe  their 
flavor;  rri'i|iu'tiily  t;nni"n  and  coloring-matter  fnmi  the 
W(Mj'l  of  the  cask  ;  aiuylic  alcohol  (fuf^el  oil)  where  the 
distillation  is  iinperlect;  suu'ar,  spi!cially  added,  and 
caramel.  This  latter  material  is  ad<Ied  to  give  them 
their  usual  dark  color,  as  the  products  of  (li.stilliitioii  are 
colorless.  The  beatrknown  varietiea  of  ardent  spirits 
are— 

lirniidi/,  obtained  bv  the  distillation  of  wine,  made 
chiefly  in  I'Vaiiec,  the  best  variety  of  which,  known  as 
"counae,"  owes  its  flavor  and  aroma  to  the  presence  of 
ethyl  pelaigonate  and  other  seoonda^  prodfucts  of  fer^ 
mentation.  When  fi«hly  disUlled  it  is  colorless,  hut 
readily  iak(^  un  color  from  the  storing  ca-sks,  and  in 
mel  is  frequently  added  to  iu   Artificial  brandy  iij  muu- 
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afactured  by  flavorins  prain  spirit.  Atnonj:  the  flavor- 
ioK  a};ents  eaipluyo«i  fur  t  lie  imrtH)KC  aru  accUite,  nitrite, 
and  iivlurffuiiateof  fltM;  oilHui'cuMtiia,  duves,  and  bit- 
ter ahijoiida;  tinctures  of  allspice,  galla,  capsicum,  oak- 
iNU-k,  etc.  ;  burnt  sugar  and  other  coloring -nmterials. 

Whinkey  'ta  prepared  from  fermented  t^riim  (wlieat, 
■yOt  l]wlw»OT  Inaian  com)  or  potatoes.  The  barluy  ur 
otMr  giMB  M  luwd  «ither  malted  or  raw,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two  ia  taken.  That  ftom  mnlted  pruin  ia  the 
iii(L>t  vuliiiiblf  an:!  contains  the  Itxst  fusel  oil.  Aniori- 
Ciiii  wliiskey  liu.s  a  color,  due  in  i)art  to  the  catik.s  in 
which  it  is  stored,  but  in  lari-c  part  to  ail  K  d  caramel. 
Scutch  and  Irisli  whiskcy.s  liavc  a  peculiar  Kmuky  flavor, 
pnHluced  by  dr>'ine  the  malted  prain  by  a  pcat-ire. 
Tliis  is,  however,  often  imitated  by  adding  OM  or  two 
drup.H  of  cre:L<»ote  to  the  tmllon  of  Hpirits. 

(Jill  is  a  coIoHesM  .s|iirit  dit^tillcd  from  fermented  prain 
and  ilavoreil  wuh  oil  ol  jimi)ter,  or  in  aomc  cji>c8  with  oil 
of  tttr|>entitie.  It  is  usually  veiy fi«e froDi  ftuwl  oil,  tan- 
nin, eto.   lioUaoda  and  aulina|i|w  ara  varietiea  of  gin. 

Hum  h  a  t^rtt  obtained;  ehiefly  tn  the  Weit  Imlics, 
from  molasses  and  tlie  residues  of  the  sutrar  manufac- 
ture, whether  it  lie  from  the  sujrar-cimc  or  tlie  aujiar- 
bect.  The  chanictcristic  flavor  of  rum  is  due  to  the 
prcDence  of" ethyl  butyrate.  An  imitation  rum  is  larpely 
prefHired  bv  flavoring  grain  spirit  with  butjTic  ether,  or 
even  hy  adding  but>'ric  acid,  which  gradually  forma  ethyl 
butvnite  hy  reacting  with  the  alcohol  present  Tue 
dark  rum  is  colored  by  lannncl. 

JJqnntn  or  hifirr*  are  nothing  more  than  proof-spirit 
orakohol  mixed  with  su.trur,  plant-extracts,  and  some 
arountie  prinoiplea,  whidt  ^iva  (hew  their  chancter- 
hiSc  names.  Thus,  afjainthe  n  flarored  with  wormwood ; 
anisette,  with  an'sood ;  cunicoa,  with  orance-pccl : 
kirsihwiuwer,  with  the  fennunted  juice  of  the  wild 
cherry,  whicli  contains  as  a  noruuil  constituent  a  small 
proportion  of  pniSBic  acid;  maraschino  with  cherries 
also;  kumnicl,  with  cummin  and  caraway  seeds;  noycau, 
with  oil  of  bitter  almonda  fiDom  peaoh  and  apricot  ker- 
nels. 

The  pcnrntage  of  alcohol  in  ai^lcnt  spirits  vrr>-  <  on- 
sidcrabjv' cxroeiis  that  of  the  heaviest  wines,  and  indeed 
ganeialqr  const  it  utes  about  one-half  of  the  bevenge  by 
Tolome,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables: 

SiilrlU.  AMU     ML  Aloatol  hf  «<i>hi. 

Sootcti  wtatik^  Jia4  per  ceal.  ntH  per  ecu  i. 

1  riflli        **      •*«*•••••  •■^♦•MM  •^**949f%  " 

American"   BfrO     *  tn  " 

nennau  ncbnappa....  „..4.V0  >fr9 

gum   ....«..W7     *•  4i"i  " 

Fimcb  oo(Me..«>— .m.MM(.iM««4frO    **  4''3 


At)«lnthc   ti;{  iJtT  ct. 

Boiickamp  or  imnf  Utters....vru  "  42-6  per  ct. 

BnmllrUiia  litt|MM........«JhrS  **  41*4  ** 

AnItwiM  da  Buidcanx  tro  -  Vrt  " 

CUHK'Oll   .V>  0  "  4T  S  " 

Knmnu-I  -  :tt'j  •■  wo  " 

Pep(>friultii  liqueur  ;U  5  " 


ana  per  ct. 

W.iO  " 
31IS  " 

41-X>  " 


For  a  description  of  the  methods  of  determining  the 
alcoiinlic  strength  of  difovnt  beverngea  sec  the  article 
on  AfiCoiioi.  (VoL  1.).  (s.  p.  s.) 

ALCOHOLS.  While  the  tern  "alcohol"  is  re- 
J  fltfkted  in  common  usage  to  spirit  of  wine, 
p.  415  Ant.  or  the  compound  |>os.se.s>iing  the  formula 
1^1  ^^idt^  CiH^,  from  a  elu'iuical  point  of  view  it  is 
Bun.  ea.).  ^  pj^jg  name,  and  common  or  ctlii/l  nlro/iol 
is  only  one  of  a  scries  known  aa  alcohtlM.  An  alcohol, 
then,  in  the  wider  sense  is  an  organic  compound  de- 
rived  from  the  hydrocarbons  by  the  replacement  of  one 
or  more  liydn»gen  atoms  bv  a  ( (jm  siHindin  j  tinmyjer  of 
hydroxy!  (0 1 1 1  eronjjs.  It  is  an  oruuuic  hylraie.  gcn- 
enll^  basic  in  chamcler,  and  is  capable  of  cntcrinL'  into 
reactions  with  the  acids,  jui^  aa  is  the  case  wiih  the 
metalltc  hydrates  of  inorganic  chemistiy.  Alcohols  are 
monrrAMnic,  dtaiomict  trtohnnk;  or  even  heoDatonu'c,  ac- 
oording  to  the  mmiber  of  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  original 
hydrocarbon  n'placcd  by  hydroxvl  groups.  Thus,  from 
the  hydrocarbon  CjHg  mav  be  deduced  the  monatouiic 
alcohol  C\IIt<)II.  the  diatomic  aloeliol  GA(OH)»  or 
the  uriatomio  akohol  CsU»(OU)a. 


The  monatomic  alcohols  are  the  most  important  of 
these  elasMB.  tHiegr  an  formed,  as  ahreadv  indkated. 
from  tlie  sueeesajv  monben  of  the  jianffin  series  of 
hydrocarbons,  andaMkwMm  by  naoMBUidicating  the  HKi- 
ical  or  groop  chawctcristie  of  eaoh  aa  a  hydrate.  Thni^ 
from — 

t'll«  (miir«h  (pw)  weicct  nil.  Oil,  methvl  alcoliol  >pir:ti. 
C,ll,  (i-tli>-l  tiyilridc)  "  01^.011, vUiyl        "  uT  wuiei. 

c,ll,  (propyl li.v«lrii]c)"  Ci;tit.Uil.pnMMrl  •* 
r«H,„ (lnuylliv.lrl.il)  '•  C«ll,.OH. bmjrf  " 

Cill,.^(ninyl  liyJri.U")  "  Cjll , ,  Oil,  ainyl       "  (ftuelolll. 

Of  these,  methyl  alcohol  is  formed  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  as  a  con.stituciit  of  the  crude  wood- 
nauhtha,  an<J  in  some  c:ises  of  fermentation  ;  ethyl  alco- 
hol is  the  chief  product  of  the  vinous  fennentatioo ; 
propyl  and  butyl  alcuhula  arc  found  in  the  bust  pruductt 
of  tlic  distillation  of  French  bnimlies,  and  arc  pruduoed 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  marc  or  gra|>e-8kins;  amyl 
alcohol  ( known  in  the  impure  state  aa  fusel  oil )  is  funucd 
in  the  luiinufacturc  of  |N>tato  and  com  spirit. 

The  ditttomw  alcohob  are  of  little  pntetioal  import- 
ance. Tlioy  are  atmietimes  known  ss  jT/vaib,  beowK 
of  their  swtHJt  taste.  The  triatomic  alcohols  are  known 
iw  t/liirrrini:^,  an  1  CJIsiUlI),,  piDjHjnyl  alLt)h(»l,  is  com- 
inon  glycerine.  It  is  a  sweet,  syni[»y  liutiid  used  in 
medicine  and  phanuucy,  and  is  tlio  uiatcriaJ  from  which 


is  prepared  CiHt(NO»)i,  luliO'gbreeriiie*  the 

dynamite,  giant  iwwder,  etc. 

The  hexatoinic  aluuh«>ls,  mannite  and  dulcitc, 
CfimOII)),,  are  considered  as  the  ba.ses  of  the  l.uw 
and  important  class  of  the  sugara  and  starch,  vuud- 
fibrCj  and  gum. 

Still  other  obunes  exist,  known  as  aromatic  aloohda, 
derivabh)  from  the  liydrooarbons  of  die  bensol 

The  alcohols  as  basic  hydnites  unite  with  acids.  K'th 
organic  and  inoriranic,  to  form  s;dts  known  as  iliitn 
or  fsifrn.  For  a  description  of  these  and  other  dcriva- 
tivcs  see  article  on  Ciie.misthy  (Vol.  V.).    (.s.  P.  s.) 

ALCO'IT,  Amos  Hko.nso.n,  an  American  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of  Tfu- 
eoentientalistsin  New  England,  of  which  his  friend  Ralph 
Waldo  Kmerson  has  been  the  best-known  exponent,  wu 
born  at  Wokwtt,  near  \Vaterbur>',  Cuun.,  Nov.  2y,  179«. 
His  anoestonwere  among  the  first  settlers  of  that  town 
under  the  ttsme  of  "Akox,"  and  aa  "  Akwdte,"  the 
original  English  name,  appear  as  early  inhabitants  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  of  l{oxhur>',  Mass.  .\nii>nc 
the  English  repR-scnl.'itives  of  the  name  the  iiu.<l 
distinguished  is  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIL  The  father  of  Mr.  Alcott,  Joseph  Cbatr 
field  Alcox  of  Woleott,  was  a  small  liuincr  and  o» 
ehanic  of  Connecticut.  As  a  boy  Brunson  enn^;ed  in 
cl(x;kmaking  for  a  year  or  two  while  pursuing  nis  cdn- 
cation  ul  the  nuiininii  S'  ho(tl  in  the  rural  town  uf  Wol- 
cott,  and  later  spent  several  scasijns  jfohlling — occa- 
sionally school-keeping — in  Virginia  and  the  CamliDM. 
Tliese  Southern  journeys  began  in  1819,  and  ended  in 
IK23,  in  which  year  he  began  school-keeping  in  Coonse> 
tieut — at  first  in  Hr'stol,  and  then  for  some  years  in  the 
town  of  Cheshire.  Hen;  he  began,  at  t  he  age  of  twenty- 
sixj  a  reform  of  the  then  nrevailiiijs'  mcthotls  of  early  edo- 
catiun.   His  school  at  Cheshire,  in  which  he  first  devel- 


oped his  ideas,  was  described  m  Rusacll's  Jmamal  tf 

Bltirntlo;)  for  Jan..  ISL'.s.  Tn.Tuiic.  I  s-_'v.  lietookchaifS 
of  an  iiitaiit  school  at  Boston,  wiiiiin  r  he  was  invited 
by  persons  who  had  seen  an  l  tulmired  his  oripinil 
metnods  at  ('hcshire.  In  Aprd,  ISii^.  he  op»  n.^l  » 
private  school  in  Boston;  wjw  marrieil  there  in  .^lay. 
1830,  to  Miss  May,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Joecph  May; 
and  in  Nov.,  ls;;o,  removed  to  PhiUwIelnhia.  where 
he  opened  a  school  in  ( i.  riiiantown,  wbirh  (■•in;  iiufl 
until  KS  ;4,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  ami  oihik-.!  lii.s 
famous  school  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  of  which  .Mis« 
K.  P.  Peabody  has  written  an  aooonnt  (Itropnl  <>/  a 
Sdtnol,  Bnrton.  1835).  The  improvements  in  teai  hinf 
ma.le  by  Mr.  .\lott,  who  for  a  tinif  \v:i.>j  r:i!l>"I  "the 
Aiii'iirati  IVstalozzi,"  were  in  jKiri  inatcrai  and  in 
put  intellectual  and  8piritu.il,  basevl  uptm  his  thi'oriw 
of  the  mind  and  soul  of  childhood,  ot  which  he  took 
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a  I*>lhaL'on^an  view,  wiiti  a  .xtniiit?  lii.is  tuwaril  (hf  I'la- 
tonic  ir-iir  ut"  uu-mrtry  and  jin*  fxi.^ifncc.  Mr.  Al- 
oott  was  one  ut'  the  tintt  to  give  hU  pupils  h\wAl'  desks 
(intoul  of  long  benchMtna  fiMms),  bla<  kbuiu  ls,  and 
eta  date  and  pendlfiMrttmaoa  use.  He  cstaUiabed 
a  mhoei  libniy,  introdueed  evening  amoMinents  and 
Hffht  g>-mnastic  cxcrmhos,  and  laid  much  stress  on  the 
ket-fiinir  of  diancs  by  his  pupils.  For  st'vore  and  indis- 
criiiiMi.irr  jiiiiiishincnts  he  substituted  aiiiituN  to  the 
oionU  iwntimcnt  and  the  affectiuns  of  children,  and  in 
Maml  he  adopted  a  Icindly  and  reverent  niwle  of 
oawiog  out  the  child'a  mind  toward  kDOwled|[e  rather 
than  to  pofiir  in  knoirledge  by  mechanical  and  comnul- 
sory  metho<is.  This  alao  was  the  main  feature  of  rc»- 
talozzi's  jilan  of  education,  of  wliieli,  however,  Mr.  Al- 
e<.!t  -M-.  tiis  to  have  knuwn  little  or  notliiiiL'  until  afler 
be  bad  originated  a  hke  83*stcm  for  his  Cheshire  sehool. 
Bgataloai  died  in  Feb.,  1827,  and  it  was  not  until  ls:i7, 
«poB  Km  Maitineeii's  fetura  from  America,  that  the 
amt  devoted  of  Pieataloiti'a  Kngltah  fnenHa,  James 
I'icrrenont  Oreavrs,  learned  from  M'sa  Martineau 
what  Mr.  Aliolt  hud  done  in  New  Kniiland.  S<x>n 
afterward  Mr.  Greaves  founded  a  IVstalnr/ian  s<bool 
oear  Lumion.  to  which,  in  recognition  of  the  American 
edmtor,  he  gave  the  name  of  "Aleott  1  louse."  Upon 
Utviaiito  I&jiland  in  1842,  the  year  that  Mr.  Oreavea 
died.  Mr.  Aleottwaa  rpoeived  with  honor  at  this  whool. 
and  he  afterwanls  caused  to  be  printed  in  Mr  Knier- 
■on  s  Dt'il  (republished  in  liaston,  1883)  an  aeeount 
of  Mr.  (J reaves  and  his  conneiiiun  with  I'cstalozzi. 
The  Temple  School  in  Boston  was  the  laat  of  i^lr. 
Alcott'a  veDtures  in  the  teaching  of  children;  it  coo- 
tinned  from  11^  to  1837,  when  it  failed  in  conaeqaenoe 
of  a  imUie  ontcry  against  certain  opinions  supposed  to 
be  ineuleated  in  a  reniarkablc  Ixiok,  (\nivrr:f'itiuiis  in'/h 
ChUdrni  oil  tJii-  (JiMjuh.Vihich  Mit*  l'eab<Kly  compiled 
fmm  Mr.  Ale«tt's  daily  talks  with  his  punils  and  pub- 
liabed  at  Boston  iu  1 836-37.  The  two  volumes  were  at 
<me  attacked  bv  the  Boeton  newnpepen,  whose  criti- 
findmriTom  Mr.  Emeison  an  earnest  public  defence 
of  lua  friend's  book.  This,  however,  had  no  eflect, 
and  when  the  sc-hool  of  Mr.  Ali  ott  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Masonic  I'emple  to  bis  own  bou^e,  its  iortunca 
were  still  f  urther  imured  by  the  readinciw  of  the  teaelier 
to  receive  a  cx»loreJ  child  as  a  pupil.  He  finally  aban- 
dooed  school-keeping  in  1H39,  and  in  1840  removed  to 
Onwoid,  where  be  has  lived  laoet  of  the  time  since. 

In  1837,  when  Mr.  Aksott  was  so  unpopular  in  Uoe- 
ton.  he  was  reganlcnl  not  only  as  a  heretic  in  education 
and  an  abolitionist  in  politics,  but  also  as  the  leader  of 
the  Trdnsv.-endentali5ta,  then  a  new  and  mueh-rdiculed 
oowpany  uf  philieophers.  Scon  afterward  Mr.  Kmer- 
•oo  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  Transcendenlalist  lead- 
er, bat  both  he  and  Mr.  Alcott,  who  was  three  years 
eiloer,  bad  been  from  childhood  followers  of  the  doctrine 
then  miscalled  Transcendentalism,  which  was  more 
pn»perly  a  form  of  spiritual  idealism,  having  but  little 
in  common  with  the  German  philosophy  in  which  the 
term  "Transcendental "  waa  usually  employed.  With 
Mr.  Akott,  who  had  small  achobrship  m  its  ordinary 
•cue,  and  whose  thinking  was  not  so  much  melhodicul 
ae  identical,  rei>eatinif  again  and  apain  the  same  idea 
er  sentiment,  with  s^jme  (banue  ul'  phrase,  the  word 
"myBtieism '*  pcrhaf>s  I »esl  describes  Irs  attitude.  He 
sought  thu«e  inner  st.itcs  of  mind  wlii(  h  are  tiivorable 
toBelf-cotumunion  and  to  thentteraoce  ul  devout  lie^ling, 
and  from  these  he  spoke  to  such  as  wonld  hear  him— 
at  first  to  children,  and  then,  by  way  of  conversation, 
with  cin  le.s  of  older  persons.  Margaret  Kolltr  held 
C()n\er>at;'-n.-'  .somewhat  similar  about  tbe  .-anie  time, 
and  indeed  w;i.s  for  a  while  connected  with  .Mr.  Alcott's 
Boston  school,  which  may  hvn  loggested  to  her  the 
eanveraational  form  of  diacouzM.  Bat  it  was  Mr.  Al- 
eott who  carried  tbia  fonn  to  its  greatest  develoi>nient. 
and  for  many  yem  after  1830  pursued  the  metfiiMl  of 
eonverRition  in  his  public  insi  nut  ion.  while  Mr.  linier- 
tf>n.  in  a  much  hirt'cr  field  and  to  audietm  s  more  vari- 
ous, taught  his  philueophy  in  lectutea.   In  kter 


Mr.  .\Ieott  als4i  lei  tured  widely,  but  he  still  preferred 
till-  iiiciImi'I  I  i|  (■(  ii\ (Tsatiun.  and  iiiiroilured  it  us  a  fun- 
damental part  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  summer 
iL'atbering  known  as  the  "School  of  Philoeophy"  tfe 
Concord,  MaaB.|  which  meets  Vae  a  few  weeks  eachjpesr 
tn  Mr.  Ateott*a  orehard.  In  the  period  frraa  1837  to 
is  If)  lie  sf)iiL'ht  to  give  pracii(al  effwt  to  Ins  opinions 
cdiifenrntr  .society  and  simjiler  iiindi  t;  cd' livinp,  by  with- 
drawing' fruin  the  in.stitutions  of  J^tntc  and  Cbunb  ;md 
foimdin  ccomnuinitics  in  which  labor  and  property  should 
Ix^  more  nearly  equaliied  than  he  had  seen  them.  In 
Jan.,  1843.  while  living  in  Concord*  Maaa.,  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  anthority  of  the  State  by  ^ytng 
taxes,  and  wa.s  imprisoned  in  the  jail  until  his 
nciphbors  paid  his  ta.x.  In  the  same  year  he  joined 
with  an  Kiiplish  friend,  Charles  I..aue.  in  opening  a 
small  community  at  a  place  called  ''Fruit  lands  '  in  Har- 
vard, Mass.,  but  the  experiment  failed  and  left  Mr. 
Akwtt  in  poverty.  He  returned  to  Conconl  in  1844, 
where  he  lived  a  mral  life,  ns  he  had  done  iMfons  g&r- 
deninu'  and  philosophizintr  by  turns,  and  intimately  as- 
sociated witn  Knursim,  Ilawthnme.  Thoreau,  Chan- 
nintr,  and  the  other  idealists  of  that  town.  In  1858  ho 
became  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  Concord, 
and  sjient  much  time  in  making  them_  conform  to  the 
ideal  sj'stcm  of  education  in  his  own  mind.  Sim-e  1879 
he  has  been  dean  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy, 
and  cjrivi  r^'s  daily  tbere  dnrinir  its  siininier  sessions. 

Mr.  Alct)tl  has  written  copiously  for  many  years,  but 
published  few  books  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  m)v- 
enty.   He  wnjte  *'  Orphio  Sayinn ' '  for  the  Dial  { 1 840 
.s.'i8-6I  wnite  school  i 


-44),  and  in  I 


reports;  but  his  first 


volume,  TitlMx,  appeared  in  ItMM.       ia  was  followed 

by  Concord  Dnijs  in  1872,  TStLk  7\tlk  in  1877,  Nm 
t'liiiircU'ctit  \n  188).  and  S'lmi'  niiil  Cuiizitii  tlx  in  ISS2. 
Later  in  that  year  be  publisbed  a  monotly  on  the  death 
of  Kmeraon,  and  repr  nted  an  essay  on  Knicrson  which 
had  been  privately  printed  in  18G5.  The  poems  pub- 
lished in  1881-82  are  noticeable  as  having  all  been  writ- 
ten since  the  author  completed  his eightieui  year,  and  are 
portions  of  an  autobiography  which  he  has  been  oom- 
posin;;  in  verse  and  prosc.  In  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Aleott 
written  many  years  before  his  own  death,  Mr.  Eiucrson 
said  of  him :  "He  attaches  great  imiMjrtance  to  diet  and 
government  of  the  body ;  still  more  to  race  and  com- 
plexion. He  is  an  idealist,  and  we  should  say  Platonist 
if  it  were  not  doing  injustice  to  give  any  name  implying 
sccondarincss  to  the  highly  original  haoit  of  hia  salient 
and  intuitive  niiii  l.  He  b.i-s  sin^iilar  .trifls  fur  awaken- 
ing coiilemplalion  ami  a.sn  nition  in  simple  and  culti- 
vated persons ;  a  deep  and  subtle  science  of  that  which 
actually  passes  in  tboaght :  and  thought  is  ever  seen 
by  him  in  its  relatkm  to  life  and  morak  Th(«se  |>cr- 
sons  who  are  best  prepared  by  their  own  habit  of 
thought  set  the  highest  value  on  the  subtle  prception 
and  facile generali/.ation of  th'sperpatctienhifosopber." 
In  his  later  discx)ursc«  Mr.  Alcott  ha.s  placed  himself 
distinctly  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  though  maintain- 
ing its  eaeeotial  doctrines  with  some  variations  from 
their  common  theologioal  form.  He  holds,  like  the 
Neo-Platonists,  that  men  have  been  bom  into  this 
worid  by  descent  or  hip*;  from  a  former  life,  retain 
ing  here  certain  remiiiiscenees  of  that  pnv existence. 
In  contnuliction  of  the  moilern  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment npwud,  he  therefore  holds  that  the  animals  de- 
scend from  roan,  or  through  man  from  God,  by  a  sort 
of  metempej'chosis,  which  suggests  Pythagoras  and 
the  Orientals,  the  universe  Iwing  supported  tk)m  abov& 
as  l)ees  depend  fn»m  the  <Miocn.  Ho  believes  that  Ood 
is  a  person,  maniil'>tiiiL'  (liniM  lf  iu  a  threefold  being: 
that  men  also  have  this  threcfiild  Wing,  and  partake  of 
the  divine  wrsomditfj,  as  distinguished  from  indirldu- 
fUitify  which  is  their  human  inheritance ;  that  faith  is 
derived  and  maintained  by  inward  perctiption,  to  which 
all  outward  revelation  roust  corresixjnd.  His  diatino- 
tion  between  personal'ty  and  in  lividnalitv,  though  dif- 
t'<Teiit  in  exj)rtf.ssi(jii,  is  in  substance  tbe  same  as  that 
dniwu  by  Aristotle  and  by  liegel,  but  is  not  derived 
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tnm  those  philosophers.  His  theories  of  vegetable 
dkl  and  of  aeleci  aoab  are  akin  to  Iboee  of  Pythaeoras. 
The  School  of  Philosophy  eatablitihed  by  him  is  tutspx- 
table  to  Ilcirelianisni  as  well  as  to  his  own  fomi  of  iJeal- 
tsiii,  which  many  jx'rsons  find  va;;iic  and  foniiloss, 

Mr.  Akolt  wa.s  attacked  with  a|K)plexy,  Oct.  24. 
IHSJ.  at  the  home  in  which  he  has  lived  for  some  years 
(tlie  house  where  Thorcau  lived  and  died),  and  where 
hia  whole  Smiij  of  duldren  and  grandchildren,  includ- 
ing Misi  AiotAt  the  novelist,  his  daughter,  are  mem- 
bers of  his  housohnl  l.  This  attack  caime  8<M»n  after  his 
iiriishin^  Jiniph  WiUilo  Emenon:  An  EMimntr  of  hi* 
Character  md  OeNim,  pvUialMd  Nov«inb<T,  iss2. 

{¥.  B.  8.) 

AUXyrr,  Loutsa  may.  dauphter  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  on  hia  bijthday,  Nov.  29,  1832.  at  Ger- 
tnantown  (now  in  Philadelphia).  She  went  with  licr  fam- 
ily to  Boston  in  1S;;4.  where  Iier  r  111  .it  ion  was  lieirun  by 
her  father  in  hiscelebniteil  Teujpic  Iiim)1,  but  not  until 
alter  it  had  been  n-niovcd  from  the  Masonic  Temple, 
which  su^'gested  its  name.  The  school  dwindled  in  eon- 
i<ci|iien(-c  of  Mr.  Aleott'a  unpopular  opinions  until,  in 
IM^f  when  it  was  given  up,  tnere  were  but  five  |>upil.s, 
three  of  whom  were  Miss  Aleott  and  her  two  giaters, 
Anna  (now  Mrs.  I*ratt)  and  Klizabetli.  ami  one  wasaix)!- 
ored  boy,  whom  Mr.  Aleott  had  retained  in  his  class 
against  the  remonstranets  of  the  wealthy  parents  of  his 
other  nupils.  The  Alcottn  continued  the  education  of 
their  cnildrenat  honOiMld  after  they  went  to  live  in  Con- 


cord in  j84tt,  Thorean  was  for  a  time  their  teacher.  In 
IS4.3,  Miss  Aleott,  then  ten  vcarsold,  wont  with  her  par- 
ents anil  .'iisters  to  Fruillan.ls,"  in  II;irvanl,  Mius-i., 
where  they  had  the  adventures  (iesscrilK-il  by  her  in  IVaux- 
caidnital  Wilfl  Ondi.  lietuming  to  Concord  in  1844, 
she  lived  for  some  yeans  in  the  hillside  cottage  which 
Nathaniel  Ibwthome  atlerwards  bought,  and  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  The  Wayside.  At  this  period 
she  was  intimate  with  the  children  of  R.  W.  Kmerson, 
and  compoeed  for  them  and  fur  her  own  sisters  the 
stones  which  made  ui>  her  lirel  Inxik,  Flmorr  Faliln 
(Boston,  185.')),  and  which  were  mostly  written  at  the 
we  of  sixteen.  At  this  age  .Miss  Aleott  returned  to 
WMtOOt  and  soon  beiran  to  write  stories  for  the  weekly 
pewnxanen,  paitioularly  the  Boston  Eceniitg  Gazette^ 
m  wnien  her  first  talc  appeared.  She  also  wrote  for 
the  lUtni  and  had  serluu.s  th<jui:)ii.-i  of  tx'cnmiii?  an 
actress, Tor  which  she  atxl  her  .susterM  had  much  talent, 
h.ivirt,'  cultivated  themselves  by  practice  in  a  domestic 
ihcalre  at  Conw)rd.  From  sixteen  to  twenty-three  she 
wa-s  a  leaelier  or  govemeas,  wiitini?  in  the  intervals  of 
her  si-houl  laska ;  and  she  continued  to  teach  now  and 
then  until  her  recognized  success  in  authorship  ( 1 K63-04) 
relieved  her  fnuu  the  labor  of  t4'arliinu'.  In  I8(V2,  while 
livin-,'  with  her  tiimiiy  at  the  Urchanl  lli>usc  in  Concord, 
she  offercil  herself  as  a  ininse  in  the  army  ho.«pitals  at 
Wa.shinuton.  and  sptint  some  months  in  that  tK!r\'iee, 
until  she  was  prostrated  by  lever.  After  looovering 
from  a  long  illness,  which  brought  her  very  near  death, 
she  p'ecefT  together  the  letters  she  had  written  home 
from  \\'.i^li"iii:(on  into  a  livi  lyainl  pathetic  series  of 
JI tsjiihil  Sh'ichrx,  which  first  ajipeareil  in  the  Bost»)n 
('oininonwtiiltli  in  IsC).!,  uii'l,  bi'coiuinir  popular,  were 
iitibl-slied  in  the  volume  that  iirst  made  her  widely 
known  as  a  writer.  Other  books  followed — her  first 
novel,  Moods  (Boston,  1804),  which  has  since  been  re- 
written and  republished  (Boston  IHSI),  several  little 
collect  ii)ns  of  tales  and  skete lies,  and  finally,  in  isriS.  the 
fir>it  ol"  her  i)o|)ular  books  for  ehil  Iren.  Litllf  Wtwifii. 
This  wa.H  so  successful  tliat  she  soon  publisher!  An  Ofd- 
Fnxhinnetl  GIrly  (Boston,  IS6'.M,  a  ot^ntinuation  of  iy/^</f 
Women  (1870),  and  L!t(lr  Mm  (Boston,  1871);  then 
Ami  Jo'»  Scntp  Bug  (r>  vols.  1 872-82) :  a sMond  novel, 
Work-  (187.3) ;  Eiffhl  Coiwiw  (1875) ;  A  Rime  tn  Bhtm 
(ISToj  ;  Silti'r  1'itrhrrsa.nd  Iiulrpentlfiice{\><li'>\  :  J^mlfr 
tJir  L'hicji  1 1 HT8  ( :  JiirJe  ami  Ji/f  ( 1 HSO) ;  I\,>r,;  h  Stiirir.< 
(I8S2) ;  and  sonic  other  lx>oks.  A  collei-ted  ciiitiou  of 
her  works  was  issued  in  Beaton  in  1881.  Although  J 
her  lioDie  in  in  CSonooid,  wUh  h«r  fioher,  the  ob-| 


dares  that  she  cannot  write  in  that  town,  and  that 
when  she  has  a  bouk  in  hand  she  betakM  henwlf  to 
Boston,  where  she  lives  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the 

State  House.  It  was  in  this  neiuhlKtrhood  ili.a  >l)e 
Wiis  living  in  1 8:>4-.'jr)  wheti  her  first  book  wa^  publi^lied, 
and  she  seems  to  regard  it  sn  ftvonhle  to  ber  gfiun 
and  to  success  in  writing. 

Miss  Alcoa  is  a  fluent  and  findble,  ntber  tlimi  aeor- 
rect  or  elegant,  writer ;  possessing  much  humor,  a  ken 
eye  for  personal  traits,  a  warm  heart,  and  great  know- 
ledire  of  what  really  interests  yoiuii:  [K-'rson.s.  and  par- 
ticularly giri.s.  She  has  tiot  .succeeded  st>  well  in  her 
novels  a-s  in  that  tyjic  of  fiction  f>r  the  young  which 
she  may  almost  lx>  said  to  have  created,  since  her 
stories  are  unlike  any  that  iircccdcd  them;  but  00  her 
own  ground  she  is  unrivaUed,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  authors  in  America.  She  has  nTuught 
tnu -Ii  of  tlie  romantic  hi.story  of  her  own  family  into 
her  books,  and  this  L'iveti  llicm  a  certain  biouraphi- 
eal  interest.  Her  plots  are  8:nii)le  an  1  natural,  her 
dramatic  power  sutfirient  for  the  representation  of 
character  which  she  undertakes;  and  while  her  fictions 
may  not  be  accepted  as  dmna  the  same  justice  to  New 
England  that  Mian  Kdgeworth  did  to  Irchuid,  it  is  still 
true  that  thev  are  jx'culiar  to  New  Kndand,  and  eoidd 
hardly  have  been  written  else  where.  Of  late  she  has 
been  withdrawins?  from  fictitious  writing,  with  sorne 
purpose  of  devoting  hers«>lf ^  biography,  but  no  work 
of  this  kind  has  yet  come  frOTi  her  pen.      (p.  b.K) 

AliCOTT,  May  (Madamk  Nieriker).  (1840-1879), 
a  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Coooonl.  Mass.,  July 
'jr,,  1841);  died  in  Paris,  DtH\,  1879.  Before  her  mar- 
riage in  1878,  May  Aleott  ha<l  distinguished  herself  as 
an  artist,  and  had  made  deaigns  for  one  of  her  sister's 
books,  and  published  a  volume  of  (hncf>r<l  Sketcka, 
one  or  two  oi  which  have  been  reproduced  by  her  father 
in  illustmliao  of  bis  Bt^pk  WaUo  Emamm  (BoatOB, 
1882). 

ALDRTCTT.  Thomas  Baii.ky,  an  American  poet, 
was  btjrn  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  ls;;7.  Intending 
to  go  to  eollece,  he  hiciran  a  nreparaton'  coiut*  of 
.stu<ly,  l>ut  u]>on  the  death  of  his  lather  removed  to 
New  York  and  entered  th«  olBoe  of  hie  unde^  » 
banker.  Here  h«  nnwinod  duee  yenoL  and  dgmu 
this  time  contributed  his  flrst  venes  to  the  Nmt  loii 
journals.  In  I'^'')  a  vtdtime  of  h's  poems  WSS 
fished  nnder  the  title  The  livlh.  Tix'w  wjus  followed  bjT 
Huliii  liiV.  a  iMiem  which  secured  a  wide  jvopui.trity. 
He  then  lefl  liis  uncle's  business  to  enter  uwn  a  lit- 
erary career  in  New  Vork,  contributing  to  AfAuim** 
Mngnxine.  the  KnuJcerbocJcer,  and  the  weekly  pape& 
In  one  of  these  first  appeared  /Ai/<7/'«  iVrcWnor,  atul 
Whiif  Cfinir  of  It.  a  j>rose  poem  itii  r\v:ir  i.s  jiublishcd 
in  lx»ok-fomi.  In  1  >.')«.  lie  jwincil  tin  st.ifi  of  the  Home 
.lourmily  then  edited  by  .N.  I'.  \\  Hi.-,  and  remained  in 
this  connection  for  three  jcarx  In  KHtiti,  Mr.  Aldhch 
became  editor  of  Evrry  Utitunlau,  a  journal  then  atait- 
ed  in  IJostOD,  mmI  continued  in  that  poeition  as  bosas 
the  paper  was  pobl'shed.   In  1881  ne  RoeeeededMr. 

W.  1>.  Howells  a.-^  editor  of  the  Athtutic  ^l/anfA^^ but 
he  still  ojntrdiuies  (x-tas'onally  to  other  niagacineS, 
Since  18o.")  he  has  published  the  fiiliowini:  volumes: 
The  Balftitf  of  Bill,!!  BrU,  ami  Otfur  JiMiiiM  (1>')G); 
Thr  ( 'oitrsi  of  True  hnr  never dM  KvH  Smooth  (1858); 


Out  o/hin  lli^td,  u  lionuiuce  in  /Vwic  (lli62lj  two  vols, 
of  p(M'n>s  ( lsf.;{,  1865) ;  Thr  .Stonjof  a  Hfw/jBrw/  (|8l»9), 

wliii  h  is  ctiiisidered  S4imt  wliat  aiitoInoj.'riiphical  ;  Mar- 
jon'r  (  jST;;)  ;  I'lxilrm-f  J'll/rri/  (1>74);  Ff'nrri 

mill  Thorn  (ISTli),  a  (tillcction  of  Ikx'Uis;  Timi  /{niln/t 
Ailrnitiirrs  (1S77);  Tlw.  Qumt  of  HkelM  (1877);  Tht 

Stoni  of  a  Cat,  traiidatcd  from  the  Imidi  (1878); 
Lyrta  and  iymneta  (1880). 

AliDRIDGK,  Ira  (18(14-1807),  a  negro  (radian, 
called  "  the  African  Roscius."  was  Itom  at  B<dair,  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  I8(hj.  His  father  is  said  t<»  have 
bren  a  native  chief  from  Seneiial.  In  his  youth  Ira 
was  apprentieod  lo  a  ahip-car^nicr,  and  fruu  associa* 
tion  with  some  Oermaos  acquired  their  hmgnage.  On 
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BiiiuiiiJ  Kouii  M  second  visit  to  (lie  T'tiitt'il  ■<  in 
iKiri.  AMridgc  became  his  vakt,  and  aoroiupaiiicd  hiiii 
to  En^bnd.  His  natural  talent  ftr  the  stage  wa« 
eroked  bjr  anociatioo  with  the  pett  tctor,  ami  it  is 
nid  he  returned  to  America  in  1830  and  appeared 
without  .iiitft'ss  in  I?;tltiuiorc.  He  made  liis  nn*t  np- 
fK-aranoe  in  Ixndun  at  Covcnt  CJ anion.  April  10,  IS.i'.t, 
as  Othello,  and  wa.s  aUerwards  on>;ai.'cd  in  loadin;;  parts 
in  this  and  other  thcntrea.  His  talentK  were  apprc- 
ebted,  thoacli  natomlly  he  was  prct'erred  in  parts  ap- 

Eropriate  to  nis  complexion,  lie  played  Otliello,  Sliy- 
ick.  Zan<ra,  Oniwinbo,  Zarambo,  Rolla.  and  other 
ihar.uttn*.  In  l^'.L'  he  vi-iileil  (iennanv,  and  fiir  three 
yean*  attnuted  lar>;e  auditiiics.  At  feerlm  the  kinjr 
sent  Aldridge  an  autovrajdi  letter  conferring  upon  him 
the  fiist-daiu  medal  of  arts  and  wieocett  and  the  title 
of  dieralicr.  Vnm  the  emperor  of  Anatiia  and  van- 
one  Oenmui  prineco  he  raeeived  namerouB  deoorations 
tnd  honore.  In  Bnsna  he  met  with  8pccial  favor,  no- 
anil  7>i'as;uit-  viritiL'  I'l  <li>  h?ni  honor.  A  (<.m'- 
MonJent  of  />>  .\'inl.  wrllinir  Iruiii  St.  IVtcn-inirL' 
liec.  5,  1H5S,  says:  "From  his  appearance  on  tin.' 
8taf!e  the  African  artist  comoletcly  captivated  his  audi- 
ence by  his  hamionioua  and  resonant  voice  and  by  a 
f4yle  full  of  simplicity,  nature,  and  dirnity.  Fur  the 
first  time  vee  bud  seen  a  tragic  hero  talk  and  walk  like 
oommon  niurtals,  without  declamations  and  witliout 
essfrccrated  pcKturcs.  .  .  .  You  feel  the  tears  in  hi.s 
voice  when  he  questions  Tago,  then  the  deep  sobs  which 
stifle  it;  and  finally,  when  he  is  nersuaacd  that  his 
vretehedneas  \h  complete,  a  cry  of  rage,  or  rather  a 
roar  like  that  of  a  wild  beast,  starts  from  his  abdomen. 
I  still  seem  to  hear  that  en- ;  it  chilled  us  with  fear  and 
nsdo  every  ppeetator  shudder.  Tears  wet  his  choelcs, 
hk  mouth  foamed,  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  1  have  never 
ssen  an  artist  identify  himself  so  i>erfectlv  with  the  cha- 
racter he  represents."  In  18(V0,  Aldriage  turned  his 
steps  to  France,  and  in  October  appeared  aft  Versailles. 
His  success  waa  flattering,  and  at  a  banquet  given  him 
by  leading  litcran*  men  Diini:m  i>ire  peetcd  the  actor 
with  a  kiss.  AldriilLc  anniirofi  wealth,  and  lived  in 
hand»)me  style  at  Sydenham,  near  I»ndon.  On  his 
way  to  St.  Petonshiirp  to  fill  an  engagement  he  was 
sttacked  with  typbua  fever,  and  di^  at  Lods,  in  Po- 
land. Aug.  7,  1867. 

Aldridsre  w:i.<»  full  six  feet  in  height,  of  fine  propor- 
tions, with  fidl  board,  his  features  and  hair  di cidedly 
Dccro.  His  bead  was  large,  njeasiiririLr  i\m  iity  tlirt'f 
and  a  half  inches  in  ein-umfcrcnce.  He  Wiis  twice 
married — 8r8t  to  an  Etiglish  lady,  the  comfort  of  his 
etfly  yean  whea  stroking  for  reoognitioa ;  aAerwurds 
to  a  Swedish  baroness,  who  still  survives  His  soccess 
ia  Kurupe  never  caused  him  to  lose  interest  in  America, 
»nd  it  was  hi.H  ambition  to  assert  on  liis  native  soil  the 
lii.<r'i.nii^'  jL't  ii  iis  which  all  Europe  had  ajiproved.  Ar- 
niii>:enicnt8  had  Ux-n  made  for  Lis  appeurance  in  New 
Vork  in  the  autumn  of  IMTt  but  Hum  were  frustrated 
hj  his  sodden  death.  (r.  t.  o.  ) 

ALECSANDKI,  Vassili  (iti  Fyench,  Alrxanori, 

Basile'.  a  H<>tiiii:mi:iri  i«>et,  |X)liti(  ian.  anil  diiilnriiatist, 
was  l)oni  at  .Mim  in  .^!l)ldavia.  in  IS'Jl.  lie  U  ioti.t:H 
to  a  patri'  ian  family  oriLrinally  fntm  W'ni<  e,  Imt  s<'ltled 
in  >iuldavia  for  three  centurie-s.  lie  was  educate<l  at  a 
trench  boarding-school  in  Jassy  till  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  chai:^  of  a  tutor  and  in 
Mmpangr  with  Alexander  Ooma,  since  mince  of  Rou- 
1BUIS.  After  nx-eiving  bis  dcerce  as  Vac  hclor  in  let- 
ters he  studieil  for  a  time  medi*  inc,  law,  and  science, 
M>d  then  travelled  in  Italy.  Hi  turn-ng  home  in  lt<3'.i, 
he  was  employcii  by  the  Guvemnicnt  in  the  department 
of  peosoat,  and  in  association  with  other  JOttng  men 
of  edocatkm  endeaTorcd  to  intioduoe  die  jmgresrive 
.  ideas  and  Kteratme  of  tlie  West  to  his  emintiymen. 
For  this  Durpoise  a  revncw,  called  /ai  Dirrtr  Uiii'mire, 
was  founded  by  his  friend  M.  Cogalniccan.  and  to  it 
Alecsandri  wa-s  a  frciiuciit  contributor,  lli.s  first  work 
vas  a  noveL  Ln  Jiouqtieiiire  de  Florence :  in  the  Ulu- 
ht  poUialked  amnl  Roiieh  poout  In  1842, 


after  the  death  of  his  mother,  lie  spent  months  in 
truvereing  the  Cariwithian  mountains  and  collecting 
the  popular  songs  of  his  country.  In  I.H44  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  direi  tiun  of  the  theatres  of  Jaay, 
and  composed  several  pln>-s,  which  were  highly  suo- 
ccssfiil,  tlioii!:h  the  s:irlr;<  tunc  of  some  of  them  drew 
oil  liim  thrcat.s  oi  l>at)i.slimi'nt  from  th<'  rciiininir  |>r!ncc, 
.^liehael  Stouma.  These  plajTi  laid  the  foumlatiun  of 
the  native  Uouuianian  drama.  Their  scenes  were  l;ikee 
from  the  life  of  the  people,  and  thmr  characters  are 
types  of  a  society  already  p.n.Ksing  away.  Inspired  with 
the  beauty  of  the  popular  poetr>'  he  bad  gathered,  be 
endeavoR'd  to  ally  with  it  the  cuituro  introduced  by 
Young  Kouuiania.  lli.s  |ioem.s,  written  in  this  spirit 
and  miKlestly  called  AZcwn/u,  first  apjicared  in  the  jour- 
nal culled  Ijc  I'i  fit/ihf,  and  were  at  a  later  period  pub- 
lished, with  .some  others,  in  I'aris  untler  the  title  IhAttt 
ai  Lncrimioee.  After  a  brief  existence  of  nine  montbs» 
/>  Proffrl*,  fonndc<l  by  Alec&indri  and  his  friends,  wse 
Hiippri'.'<s<.'il  hy  thi'  j)r:ncc.  Tin?  poems.  hoWeVOT,  had 
dune  their  Work,  ami  given  new  hie  to  Koumanian  lit- 
erature. The  author  ntiw  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the 
East,  but  returned  to  take  part  in  a  premature  attempt 
at  revolution  in  Jassy  in  March.  IMH.  Though  ban* 
ished  fri>m  bis  native  land  in  eonsenuence,  he  did  not 
depart  till  he  had  sent  forth  his  celebrated  pcKMu,  Den- 
trparm  lioni'iuii  r,  wliii  ii  lias  l>ocn  railed  tlie  liouuia- 
uian  Marseillaise^.  Duririi.'  Iiis  exile  at  I'aris  he  defended 
the  interests  of  his  c«)untr>-  in  the  leading  French  jour- 
nals. A  second  attempt  at  revolution  was  more  soccesB- 
ful:  Michael  Stourza  wis  dethroned,  and  in  1890 
Gregory  ft hika  came  into  power.  As  the  latter  prom- 
ised to  adopt  a  liberal  p«»licy,  Alecsandri  returned,  and 
was  employed  by  the  ( irnim  iit  in  the  dc]iartnient 
of  archives.  He  also  iioundcd  the  review  Romania  lit- 
terara  as  the  organ  of  salotanr  reform,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral pla>-s  for  Millo,  an  actor  of  lemarkable  talent  In 
I H53  he  yielded  again  to  his  lore  of  travel,  and  visited 
Spain  and  Moro<"co,  in  order  to  complete  Oriental  stud- 
ies ooiumenced  long  before.  On  nis  retuni  he  freeil 
his  slaves  of  tiyjisy  race,  and  his  generous  ixiitn|ile 
was  fi)llowed  by  nearly  a  thousand  oovards  before  the 
emancipation  ordered  by  Priixx  Qhika.  During  the 
Crimean  War  he  visited  Sebastopol,  and  while  inspect- 
ing Fort  Malakof  after  its  capture  was  nearly  killed  by 
a  shell  thrown  by  the  Russians.  One  of  his  finest 
poems  is  Ijfn  Rinnrx  de  SemMo]H>1.  At  this  time  l>c- 
^ran  the  movement  (iir  tin-  union  otMolduv  ia  and  Wal- 
luchia  under  the  traditional  name  of  iioumania.  For 
thb  Alecsandri  labored  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  and 
his  Song  of  the  Union  {Uora  UHoer),  atniek  off  in 
1856,  became  in  a  tew  daye  a  national  ode.  In  1857 
he  Wiis  elected  a  member  of  the  Diviin  hoc  ordered 
by  the  Treaty  of  I'jiris,  and  was  alli  rwaids  minister  of 
forei;L;n  afiairs  in  tlie  provisional  ;.'o\ ernmeiit  of  Mol- 
davia. In  1859,  after  the  union  of  the  principalities 
under  his  friend,  Prince  Alexander  Coosa,  AleiMndri 
vras  sent  to  nance,  Enghmd,  and  Italy  to  aeeuie  reoog^ 
nition  of  the  new  state.  In  this  he  wis  booccbbIViI,  and 
returned  in  bringing  iO.iHHl  muskets  nrtsented  to 
the  Koumanian  aniiy  by  the  emiH  iur  NajMileon  HI.,  as 
Well  as  several  Fn  iieli  officers  to  impmve  the  military 
systeui.  Amid  the  political  confusion  that  followed 
Alecsandri  retired  to  nis  ancestral  estates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sereth)  and  baa  since  devoted  himself  chieflr  to 
literary  pursnita  His  fhme  wss  greetly  enhanced 
his  Icgemlary  drama.  Tfir  I)ex]}»,(.  In  ISTT,  insjiirod 
by  the  bnivc  deeds  of  the  Roimiunian  army  Uyond 
the  DaimlH',  he  piibl  shed  a  series  of  Ik m ie  poems, 
Ostftxi  nitstri,  the  moet  characteristic  of  whit  h  Iuls 
been  translated  into  several  langoagei,  including  Eng- 
lish. In  1878  he  was  invited  to  ooniMte  at  the  flonl 
games  at  Montpellicr.  and  his  Chant  ae  ta  Rate  htme. 
which  canied  off  (he  prize,  has  since  lieen  translated 
into  m<i.-t  Koropcan  ian-ruages.  ThroULdiout  his  career, 
liter.iry  as  will  as  iKjlilicid.  he  has  been  distiti/iii>hed 
by  a  trulv  nationsl  spirit,  while  his  poetic  genius,  as 
fidl  as  Kill  in  vectincntion.  neune  nim  n  bigl 
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among  oontcmporaiy  wnten.  lie  is  BMMtwid^  known 

by  his  French  translation  of  Roumanian  poetiy,  Bal- 
et  Chantt  jmpulaim  <lr  la  Rntimnnie,  fiist  pub- 
lished at  I'aris  in  Is55,  with  iin  intnuhiftion  l)y  A. 
TTbicini.  II i.-^  works,  Ijoth  Kniuli  imd  Hoiinianiaii. 
i>.ini  i|  lit  various  tiiiifs,  ]yAW  \,vfU  L'ollet-ted  into  twi-hc 
voluiiiL':^,  puljli.sluMl  in  Hucharcst.  They  oouipriso 
dniiuas,  rouiedii'^.  noeniii,  and  ft  Tohime  of  ptOtB, 

ALKCT0UIDE9  (Gr.  i^Jurup.  a  cock ;  eMoc,  resem- 
blance), in  omithnlo?5%  a  proup  of  birds  very  different- 
ly ilt'fint'i!  by  various  writcfH.  Tims,  foniierly  of  un- 
tfrtuiti  slan^linir.  it  liivs  ut'  lale  cDiue  to  bo  ustnl  by  the 
best  systcniatisfH  to  designate  a  trronp  consistinjr  of  the 
cranes  (iiuuily  GVm/i/"  i,  rails  (linUitltr),  and  their  im- 
mediate alUea.  presenting  the  following  eonibiriation  of 
ehaiBOten:  niato  achixognathoiis ;  nasal  bones  achis- 
oAinal  or  holorhinal  ]  maxillo-imlntines  thin  and  lami- 
nate; an<:le  of  mandible  tnineated;  noruially  no  basi- 
ptorv'euid  |)roccsM.'s;  carotids  two  :  two  cux-a  foli ;  no 
jiowder-'lowTi  tracts;  nature  nornially  prnx-ocial  and 
ptilop:iMlio^  The  limitation  of  tlie  order  is  a  matter 
of  tiomc  diffienltJS  owing  to  the  uncertain  nosition  of 
a  few  fonus  whico  majr  or  may  not  belong  uere.  One 
dtviaioD  of  the  order  oontaioa  the  cnuieai  another  the 
rails.  (e.  c.) 

AIJ:CTOROMORPniT:  (Or.  n>i«tTup,  acoek ;  vn^^ft. 
form),  in  nniitiioltiLn-,  a  Icriii  invented  by  Huxley  in 
1W7  to  designate  the  (JnUinu  of  authors,  exclusive  of 
the  QJtmdjee  and  Thumulrr,  as  one  of  the  major  divia- 
ione  of  schisognathoiu  carinate  birds.  The  mruup  thus 
fVame<l  contained  the  families  T\irtu'cnl<r,  Phan'ttnulo', 
Itfrocirtithi',  MrgapfMlnila;  and  Cmcitlfr.  It  has  since 
been  restricted  by  the  removal  of  the  first  and  third  of 
tlie«e.  (E.  c.) 

ALKCTOROPODKS  (Gr.  a).Uru,,,  a  cock :  rwr, 
foot),  a  subdivision  of  the  Alfctoroitmrithe,  or  GaUimr 
proper,  as  distinguiahed  from  thoae  6^Mcr  which 
have  the  hind  toe  inaerted  low  down,  aa  hi  pigeons, 
and  are  therefore  Peristeuopodbs  (9.  r.).  Tl>e  typi- 
cal tainily  o( AlerJnmpfxlt^  is  the  Pfuut'nntJa;  or  pheas- 
mil.-^,  ciabnicing  (lifiui  .^'"''  fowls;  the  turkey,  guincii-Iien, 
grua>w.  and  partridges  are  closely  rcktcd.  ) 

ALEUTS,  the  innabitants  of  the  Aleutian  An-hiixl- 
MgOt  a  rare  of  people  reaembUng  in  phj-acal  character- 
iatlca  the  K.s4|uiinaux.  but  having,  as  it  would  appear, 
stronger  linfriiislie  afliiiities  with  ot-nain  Asiatic  races 
than  with  I  lie  Ininiit  proper.  TIte  name  is  Niid  to  l>e 
from  the  riiis>:un  'ilntt,  a  hitrh  rock.  Tlic  ii.iii', (s  are 
called  "  Unpun^iun."  or  i>t  o|i]e.  in  their  own  lan^-iiage. 
but  those  of  the  eastern  |i.uis  rail  themselves  "  men  of 
the  East."  Thev  ate  divided  into  two  Iribcs,  Oona- 
lashkans  and  Atknaa,  aneaking  different  dialects.  Tlie 
Aleutian  islands  were  first  diseoven-d  by  Russian  voy- 
HLM  i>  ill  174.'),  at  which  time  the  inhabitaius  nuinlen  d 
Ki.iHMi.    'J'hr  (  rnel  trcaluieiil  to  whii  h  lluy  were  ,sul)- 

i'ected  reduced  them,  at  one  time,  to  little  more  than 
000.  Tribute  waa  levied  upon  them,  and  their  treat- 
ment bgr  the  Unniana  waa  not  less  brutal  than  that  of 
the  aonthem  Indiana  by  the  Sjraniarda. 

The  Aleiif.s  Jiavc  a  mild,  intelligent  cxpn»s«ion  of 
ihcc.  and  abiindnnt  lank  hair.  They  wear  onuiuients 
in  the  nose  and  up|>er  lip.  Their  sha|>o  is  ilislortcd 
fioni  sitlini;  ho  much  in  Ixiats,  but  they  arc  robust  and 
active.  The  Fox  Ii^landcrs  dwell  in  inmienHj  undor- 
gnund  botea.  from  100  to  300  feet  hag  and  :iO  or  30 
wide.  Theee  holee  ere  eorered  with  polea  and  earth,  are 
piiit't'oiieil  iiisi'h-.  .lU'l  have  several  entranres  Some  of 
llieiii  ari'  larir  i  iioiiuli  to  contain  3im»  inliabilants.  A 
boat  bottom  iipward  lonns  their  siimnu  r  liou.ve.  Their 
principal  liMxl  consists  of  raw  seal  and  oiler,  w  hnle  and 
K>al  blubber,  liah,  et&  Their  weapona  arc  barl  e<i 
darta,  lancea,  apeait,  harmona,  and  town,  lliey  also 
eany  a  eharp  atone  knife  10  or  12  inchm  long.  For 
defctn  0  (l!i\v  wear  a  dress  of  plaited  meshes  and  a  cap 
with  an  (III  innous  front  brim  to  jirotcct  theirlaees  from 
the  Mill.  TIk  v  were  once  alnio.st  ctin.stantly  at  war.  a 
qritcm  of  bluud-atooement  for  offences  keeping  up  iu- 
eeamnt  fenda. 


The  household  utensils  of  theAleuta  oonaialef 
nlements  of  stone,  wood,  and  bone,  of  amta  and  hna- 
kcts  neatly  woven  of  graea  and  tree-roota,  bone  necdlea, 

thread  and  coH  of  sinews,  etc.  Tliey  are  ver>'  h<»»*pit- 
able,  and  fond  of  (laiiciii;:  and  of  |niiitomimie  ficrtijrtu- 
aiices.  arc  qit  (  (  in  demeanor  and  sct  minglv  gentle, 
though  brutal  wlieo  arouaed  b;  passion.  They  can 
endure  great  ftligii^  heal,  oold,  and  hunger.  Kof^ 
mcrly,  no  marriage  eeremuny  waa  need.  £acb  man 
took  as  many  wives  as  he  widied,  and  sent  them  back 
wlieii  tiretl  of  tluni.  The  (l(>ad  were  clotheil  and 
maskc<l,  and  plaee<i  in  a  i(K  k-(  lett  ur  swuug  in  a  boat 
or  cradle  from  a  pole  in  the  ojicn  air. 

Regarding  the  former  religious  opinions  of  the 
Aleuts  little  is  known.  The  Kuaaian  prieata  have  liad 
great  aoooeaa  in  nuntng  piroaelytea,  and  many  of  the 
old  traditiona  and  bdien  are  wet,  for  the  |>eople  may 
now  be  regarded  as  Christiiinizcd.  They  liinijcrlv  be- 
lieveil  in  a  creative  G(xi,  whom,  however,  the)  did  not 
Worship.  Their  Worslii[i  was  ^'iven  to  the  sjiiiit.s  of  the 
earth,  to  the  stars,  the  &uu,  and  the  moon.  Tliey  had 
no  idob,  and  little  reverence  for  the  priests,  and  their 
religion  waa  probably,  like  that  of  many  of  the  noitli- 
em  tribes,  little  more  than  a  vaguely-enteitained  aet 
of  superstitiiius  obs^Tvaiiees.    In  they  nnm Ik -red 

only  :JI7.'),  and  lliis  iiumLK.'r  bits  since  been  K^eiitly  re- 
duced by  u  pestilence.  ir.  m  i 

AijEVVll'Jfc],  the  common  term  along  the  New  Kng- 
famd  coast  fur  two  spiH-ies  of  Clu|>eids  of  the  genua  or 
sub-genua  Melfttar—tht  M.  vema/u  and  M.  cnthalk 
of  ftiitchill.  Both  agree  in  the  rather  high  body,  short 
head,  eniar-'inate  iipiier  jaw.  and  s<'an-ely  rrujctting 
lower  jaw,  as  well  ;us  (lie  development  in  the  old  of 
teeth  only  on  the  tongue  ;  liiii  i  M.  vmmh'x),  however, 
has  relatively  lar^'c  (  >  es,  lower  fins,  and  the  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  ab  ioininal  cavity  pale:  while  the  other 
{M.  cativalis)  has  smaller  eyes,  hi^ner  fine,  and  tiie 
peritoneum  blackish.  The  ibnner  is  the  more  ahun* 
d  int.  lietrins  to  run  up  the  .streams  earlier,  and  ni.iy  be 
looked  uiHjn  as  the  typical  alewilc ;  the  latter  ip  d»s- 
erimiiiatod  by  some  of  the  fishermen  in  the  North  as 
the  "bliie  lmck,"  and  in  the  CheMi|)eake  Bay  as  the 
"glut  herring;"  the  AI.  rn-iinlis  being  contndiatfaH 
guished  as  the  "branch  herring."  Still  other  names 
arc  applied  to  the  alewives  along  different  parts  of  the 
coast  and  the  atljacent  river-( ourses — r.  //.,  ^af^perean 
(in  the  British  pn)vini«.s)  and  spring  herrim;  ;  and 
they  are  especially  known  as  herring  in  Marj  land  and 
Virginia,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  true 
sea-herring,  or  CInpfn  hnrmgv*. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  U.  S.  commiarioner  for  fish  and 
fisheries  (Prof  Baird),  the  alewife  "in  many  respects 
is  superior,  in  commercial  and  economical  value,  to  the 
hcrrimr,  being  a  nmch  lari/er  and  sweeter  fish,  and 
more  like  the  true  shad  in  this  resiKX-t"  (U.  S.  Fixh 
Com.  iin>-ji  ii-  liz-)*  It  >8  not  only  useful  as  an 
article  of  food  for  man,  but  aa  provision  for  other 
fishes  in  fresh  water,  such  as  the  f»almonid8  and  black 
bajis  while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  latter,  feeding 
on  minute  crustaceans  and  other  01%'an'snis  which  are 
neglected  by  the  «iriiivorous  species.  Kven  tlie  pnuluo- 
tivcnes>i  and  thrill  of  a  nunilwr  «d'  sea-fisheries  is  sup- 
nosed  to  Ik;  de|>endent  on  the  alewife  to  some  extent. 
Baird,  *'  alter  a  i-areful  consideration  of  the  subject," 
ia  Strongly  inclineil  to  believe  that  the  dimTni8lie<i  num- 
bers of  cod,  haddock,  and  hake,  among  other  R))ecics, 
"ia  due  to  the  diminution,  and  in  many  instances  to 
the  extermination,  of  the  alcwivj's  ;"  adding  that  "we 
know  that  the  alewife  is  particularly  attractive  to  Other 
fishes,  especially  to  cod  and  mackerel." 

The  alewife,  unlike  the  tnic  herring,  but  like  the 
shad,  is  an  "  anadmrnous"  fish,  ascending  streams  and 
running  far  up  into  the  fresh  water  in  the  spring  to 
spawn.  The  yoiiuL' leave  the  freshwater  far  the  salt 
lus  .«4»on  as  they  are  able  to  make  the  journey,  and  do 
I  no!  ictiini  till  grown  and  rcatly  thenusclves  for  the 
1  hkbor  of  propagation.  The  neriod  of  growth  aeema  to 
I  be  about  four  yeara,  although  there  ia  a  diffincnoe  of 
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<ipiti"i>n  amon::  fisliormen  rrspcctin^,'  fliis  point,  some 
tiiiiij  tlio  (ii>t  ri-uirri  Iruiii  the  ^^ca  "at  two,  uad  others 
at  liim-  or  iium'.  yc-nn'.'' 

Fortijcrly,  the  ulewife  waa  excessively  abundant,  but 
ootutant  and  indiscriminate  Bshinfr,  damtnini:  of  rivrni, 
dc,  bare  much  reduced  its  ntuubem,  althooigh  itaiill 
compares  fhvorably  with  other  uncdes.  But  its  ero- 
DouiK-ul  itJijK  irtance  is  »uch  that  it  Ihw  been  dccnief!  dc- 
flinible  to  iim-Mt  it»  funlicr  decrease  and  to  restore  ii  ua 
much  OA  |MKttiible  to  it»  former  abundance. 

The  artilicial  pro|M|iatiun  of  the  alewifc  has  been 
cflected,  and  «in  be  carried  on  with  littie  diffiouhy, 

K>(!)  Iiy  f miisplantnt if)n  nf  llic  fisli  jilatiliiiL'  of  the 
k'rtilaed  t'S-'-s.  In  llie  wnnls  of  MMmr.  it  lias  "in 
Dunjcrour*  instarncs  Ixt  ii  lar^'i'ly  niulliiir<'d  \>y  ( urrying 
tlic  iMircnt-fish  almvc  the  tluma  that  jin  vi  iii  ai-ceKs  to 
their  favorite  spawninsj-p-onnds,  OTCvcn  to  newwater«. 
According  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  nn  ex|>erinient  of  this  kind 
was  made  succeasfnlly  as  jong  ago  as  1750.  This  has 
been  a  common  practice  in  the  Fliomr  rivers  on  tlic 
MawachuHetts  coa^,  gcnerallv  with  ^ood  results  ' 
lU.8.  Ftnk  Com.  Jirp.,  ii.,  '527).  V.  M.  Wallcm, 
IB  •  special  repoxt  on  Amencan  fiaberics,  remarks  that 
*'inany  ex]>cnmetit8  have  been  tnade  also  which  have 
tc-tififl  bow  easy  the  nhwifc-  is  to  hatch  out,  liow 
quK'kly  it  prows  to  an  cdiblo  bv/.c.  (three  yearsi.  and 
how  rapidly  it  multiplies.  It  is  estimated  that  cver>' 
fthad  with  spawn  has  dU,UOU  to  iiU,<Jtxi  eggs,  and  tiiat 
the  irt^h-wuter  herrings  or  akfrift^  has,  m  proportion 
to  its  size,  fuur  times  as  many  egga"  (Iranalatcd  in 
L'.  .V.  /ikA  Cam.  Jifport^  yi.,  105).  Baird  has  epito- 
m'tal  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  the  statement 
thai  of  all  American  fish,  no!K'  are  so  easily  propa- 
gated a.s  tlie  alewife."  (T.  O. ) 

ALEXANDER  IL  Nikolai^vitch  (I81)j-I8K]), 
emperor  of  Russn,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 

Nicholas  I.,  and  was  bom  on  the  ITth  fJOth)  of  Aj»rll. 
lJ<IS,  while  his  uncle,  Alexander  I.  I'avluvitth,  waii 
«ill  on  the  thn»ne.  It  was  gencnilly  sunpoaed  that  the 
SOGcefision  would  fall  to  Consfaniitie  ravlovitch.  the 
brother  next  in  age,  and  the  tirst  seven  yean  of  the 
young  Alexander's  life  were  happily  spent  free  from 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  crown.  In  Dec,  1S25, 
Nicholas  Pavlovitch  was  suadcnly  called  to  the  ihmtK  , 
and  hi.s  first  official  act  was  the  crushing  of  the  Dcku- 
briat  (or  December)  coi»piracy,  which  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  tlirce  weeks'  interrmaum  to  undermine 
the  imperial  power.  The  rule  of  the  "crowned  scr- 
pcant'  pressed  heavily  on  nil  tlie  Httssians^  but  no  one 
suffered  more  from  it  than  the  libenil-mmded  tsar6- 
ritcli.  His  mother,  Alex m.lni  Feodorovna,  nee  the 
prin -ess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II. 
of  I'rwwia,  sympathized  with  him.  and  cultivated  the 
qrmpothetic  and  femin-n«  side  of  his  nature.  One  of 
his  tntors  was  the  poet  Zhukovski,  who  taught  Win  the 
an  iciit  lan'/ua,i:eM  and  was  the  first  to  implant  in  Ms 
mill  1  the  idea  of  emancipation.  But  his  father,  who 
wa.-  u  Lreiminc  military  martinet,  subjected  him  to  the 
stemest  discipline  of  a  soldier,  although  he  much  pre- 
ferred the  arts  of  peace  and  took  far  more  pleasure  in 
the  society  uf  la  lies  than  in  studying  the  scienoe  of 
iTovcmment  or  pructical  arms. 

When  sixteen.  Alexan  der  en^ie  nf  azo,  and  on  the 
4Ui  of  May,  Ih:U.  took  the  oaiii  of  suacHiiion  in  the 
diapd  of  the  Winter  Palace,    lie  was  appointed  first 
adjutant  to  his  father*  hetman  of  the  CooMoks,  oom- 
mandant  of  the  mard  of  hinoets,  and  chancellor  of  the 
riiivrrnitv  (if  Finland.    In         he  tnivclled  in  r 
fuaiiy  with  Count  Orlof,  and  at  the  court  of  llessc- 
rhiriiistailt  he  ch(jec  for  his  wife  the  aoconipHshed  W'il- 
htdut  ne  3Iaximilianc  Marie,  daughter  of  the  grand 
doke  Loidfi  II.    He  Was  married  in  I.H4I,  the  princess 
a.<«unjiug  the  (ire«-k  religion  and  the  name  of  Maria 
Alexandroviia.    In  l>.'tO  he  travelled  through  Russia, 
eNteiidi.'l  his  tour  to  the  t  'aui-asus.  where  he  took 
)iarl  in  the  war  against  the  Lc^hian  leader  ijhamyl, 
and  won  a  victor}-  for  vhieh  he  wns  i««ard«d  with  the 
decoiation  uf  the  Ueorne  order. 


On  the  death  of  Nicholas  L  (March  2-14,  1855) 
Alexander  II.  mounted  the  throne  amid  the  thunders 
of  the  Crimean  War.  Nit  holaii  liad  wen  that  it  wa.s  a 
forloni  hope.  Just  betore  his  death  he  told  his  son 
that  be  had  done  his  hcst  to  leave  the  empire  steadfast 
and  at  peace.  "  But  you  see,' '  he  said,  "  at  what  a  time 
and  under  what  circumstances  I  am  dying.  God  has 
willed  it  so.  You  will  tin<l  the  Imnliti  hard  to  bear." 
Fur  the  btike  of  apt)eanince.s,  AlcAuiider  II.  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  he  called  u|>on  God  to  assist  him  in 
keeping  Russia  at  the  highest  point  of  |vower  and  glorr 
and  in  aecompiibhing  the  designs  and  witches  of  his  "  il- 
lustrious ancestors,  Peter  tliu  (jrcat,  Catlurine,  Alex- 
ander the  Blest,  and  his  lather  uf  iinperishaLle  mcm- 
ory.  "  In  spite  (d'  the  warlike  sound  ot  the  luaiiilesto, 
Russian  ticcurities  immediately  advanced  in  the  stock 
exchanges  of  Kuropc.  After  tlie  destruction  of  Sevan* 
toDol  (Jan.,  Ib&^U  Alexander  JUL.  proutssd  the  noUes 
of  Moscow  to  eontinne  the  war  fbr  the  sake  of  gloiy, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  saerifiec  their  laf-t  drop 
of  lite-blood  to  prcfwe  tlie  integrity  of  the  empire. 
Nevertheless,  the  succ-eKstnl  snmnirr  ainipaiLii  in 
tieoririn  and  Turkish  Armenia  and  the  capture  ot  Kars 
by  Gi  II.  .Muravi(  (■  { Nuv.  2K,  1H55)  were  hailed  as  a  suf- 
ficient otfset  to  the  loss  of  the  Crimean  citadel ;  so  that 
the  apiteal  of  Nanoleon  III.  in  his  role  of  angel  of  peace 
was  gladly  heard.  Kns.sia  had  lost  I'.'jo.tXM)  men,  an 
irredeemable  tmjier  currency  had  driven  out  the  pre 
ciuus  metals,  tne  banks  paid  only  in  paper,  the  national 
credit  was  almost  exhausted,  sgnculuue  had  been  iwg- 
loctcd,  and  the  oountiy  was  on  the  verfw  of  rant  On 
.Jan.  ICi,  iS.'jf).  the  emperor  ylcMcd,  and  the  rea<"e 
Cougreas  met  in  Paris.  The  articles  were  si^^^neil  on 
the  :^>th  of  March,  and  Russia  was  K  it  to  re(  ii|>erate 
from  its  terrible  lossca  Alexander  il.  was  crowned  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  in  the  manifesto  which  ap- 
ncared  on  the  same  day  he  made  provision  for  man^ 
long-needed  refnnus,  especially  those  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary sen'ice  and  the  taxes.  A  new  cetisus  and  a  four 
years'  cxeniplion  from  the  oonscription  were  promised. 
Many  political  eriminals  were  pardoned,  and  debts  of 
private  penoM  »  airean  to  the  state,  sggiccstiiiig 
24,iNJ(>,0(iN»  rabies,  were  remitted.  Alenrader  IT.  also 
ait (inii>rsh('d  other  ^'ood  works.  He  allowed  foreign 
shljis  to  ctitt  r  Kussiaii  ports  without  restriction;  he  re- 
peah  il  the  law  liiuitinL'  to  .3(H)  the  students  in  the  uni- 
versities; he  reduced  the  excessive  fees  for  pa-ssports; 
he  put  an  end  to  the  disgrsceiill  nltIitar^'  sohook  The 
rigor  of  the  censorship  was  modified ;  freedom  of 
speech  was  granted  in  Uirge  measure ;  and  i-riticisms  of 
the  (Jovemmcnt^  whii  h  in  thi'  rei>.'n  Nii  holas  were 
scarcely  coufcsf«ed  even  in  secret,  were  not  ()nly  made 
openly,  hut  there  even  apjtesmi  tl disposition  to  jmifit 
bv  them.  ^  A  witty  Kusaian  is  renorted  to  have  said 
that  had  Nicholas  forbidden  his  annfeiis  to  appear  on 
the  streets,  and  A!i  >:andcr  repealed  that  law.  he  wonld 
have  been  consi(lere<l  by  the  eiuuiu  i)iated  as  the  must 
liberal  nuinarcb  of  his  <)ay. 

The  great  question  which  more  than  any  other  de- 
mandea  SSttlcment  was  the  liberation  of  the  sci  lk.  For 
fitly  years  serfdom  had  been  rccQgnilcd  as  the  chief 
danger  of  the  state.  Alexander  I.  had  taken  the  mat. 
ter  into  con-sidi  ration,  hut  nothing  had  come  of  it. 
Nicholas  also  had  in  I83H  appointed  a  rommiUec, 
under  Coimt  Rludot.  to  report  on  the  state  «tf  the 
8crti<,  but,  owing  (o  bad  har\-est8  in  the  Ibllowing  year, 
the  matter  was  piwtponed.  Thus  it  berame  one  of  the 
ban!  bunlens  wliieh  fell  to  the  lot  of  Alexander  II. 

In  1H(>1  the  serf  population  oi  Russia  amounted  to 
45..S(,j.i)s(,  individuals,  of  whom  23.;i(K),niXI  were  so- 
called  crowii-iH-asimts;  y;>ti.477  H])panage  peasants,  be- 
longing to  churvdies,  schools,  hospitals,  mincSi  and  fac- 
tories; 1, 4()7, 37S  f/rompiiiV,  or  domestic scr\'ants;  and 
2t),l.'>S,2,i|  peasants,  attached  to  the  soil  and  iKlonging 
to  private  proprietrtrs.  The  fiist  stcj'  was  taken  by 
granting  the  emwn-peasants  their  personal  liberty ;  (his 
was  done  in  June,  IS.t,S.  Almost  immciliatcly  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  signsd,  Alexander  JLL  invited  his 
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*'fiiith<«I  nobles"  to  hdp  him  chan<re  the  existing 
mnniHT  of  liol  liii;,'  sitI's.  i^lany  o!"  ilic  iiubles  were 
witl.iiL'  10  tixchau^if  tli(jir  rifjliis  I'ur  :i  ii;(rliiuiii'iitur>' 
sliarc  in  the  govfrniiiciit.  ('uiimiittc-cs  wi-n-  i-ulled  to- 
Ifcther,  anJ  forty-six  ol'  thcni,  cx>ui|MiiH!<i  oi  pru- 
prieturs,  voted  to  abolish  8crt«Juui,  but  to  give  no  fund 
to  the  liberated  seria.  Such  a  policy  was  evidently 
fatal,  for  it  wtm  a  prurerb  amon^r  the  serfii  that  thong  li 
their  bodies  bclun^jed  to  tlie  iinipr'otors,  tliey  owiiL-d 
the  land.  The  emiM-ror,  \>y  tlu-  wlsc-  advice  uf  lii.s  lii-st 
niistri'.s,'^,  tliL-  liliciul  iiriiifL'Ss  I)i)li:i(njk:i.  iiitoriiTcd,  and 
appointed  the  *' iujpc-riid  eutniuiiisiua  "  which  nrt'|tarud 
the  fiuDoos  nkase  of  Feb.  lU-Bfaivh  3^  lIMil,  bv  which 
the  peaaant  waa  altowed  to  bonrov  msoty  of  the  atate 
and  bay  of  hta  mtuker  the  land  which  hia  anoeaton  hud 
cultivated.  In  order  that  all  the  reqnircnu  nt.s  ln^^:]^t 
be  carried  out  fairly,  a  number  of  ooiuuitShiumTs,  with 
tlic  title  '  Justices  of  llic  i)eaee"  (mimcoi  fitth<'i\.  were 
appointed,  and  it  was  suiu  tliat  as  a  frcncml  thing  iheir 
juuenieotA  gave  thorough  satitifaction. 

The  emancipation  of  the  aetfa  has  been  disappointing 
in  its  rcBulta;  delimed  from  the  tjTanny  or  care  of 
private  masters,  the  unhappy  iiensants  liavn  fallen 
under  a  harder  bondage — ^that  oi'  (lie  viir,  or  village 
t<aniiiiiiic.  It  is  now  recognisced  that  tlio  nulical  crmr 
whicli  rendered  almost  nugatoiy  the  hopes  of  the  impe- 
rial deliverer  was  in  presomng  tbi  eommiHia]  8.^'stem 
of  holding  the  land.  AVhcn  emancip»tioD  was  about  to 
beonne  a  fact,  the  Slavophile  partv,  under  the  lead  of 
Mikhail  Katkof,  editor  of  tlie  jf<i<ri>w  Gnzrfte,  in- 
sisted that  the  iiiu;  vvlticli  w:ls  a  iiatiotial  inHtitutiuu, 
oflcrcii  a  ready  Solution  to  the  difficulties  which  pcr- 

{tlexed  tlic  other  countries  of  Europe.  Instead,  there- 
ore,  of  giving  to  each  "aool"  OT  ttale  peasant  a 
portion  of  Und  to  be  lield  in  aereralty,  the  laitd  was 
Teated  in  the  village  commune,  and  each  head  of  a 
family  received  by  lot  his  portion  to  be  cultivated  for  u 
liiniti^  tinje.  Although  this  sj-otem  of  Innd-tenurc 
dill  awav  with  the  danger  of  a  pru!<;  i'  t.  its  cf?e<t 
u{>uu  individuals  has  been  disastrous.  Men  capable  of 
working  have  felt  their  ambition  crushed  by  the  fact 
that  no  reward^  would  be  forthcoming,  and  that  the 
hueet  Todka-drinker  in  the  comrannity  would  rean  an 
equal  share  of  the  profits.  Mureover;  the  viliacc 
usurers,  generally  if  not  always  Juwh,  liav*;  taken 
advauUige  of  the  peasants'  necessities,  as  too  oi'teii 
happens  in  impoverished  a^cultural  communities. 

By  a  series  ot  edicts  preceding  and  following  that  of 
enaiieipation,  other  retbrma  were  instituted.  A  new 
judieial  ayatom,  inclading  trial  by  jury,  was  introdnccd  ; 
corporal  jnin'^liincnt  wa.s  nlKtlished  in  the  army;  the 
cen«on>hip  of  the  press  was  made  far  Icj?;^  rivorous. 

Tlie  accession  of  Alexan  ler  II.  raised  great  hopes  in 
Poland.  Some  of  the  psitriotic  party  even  looked  for 
a  renewal  of  the  constitution  and  the  reunion  of  Idth* 
nania  with  the  kingdom.  But  all  such  hopet  wave 
doomed  to  disappointment  In  1863  an  innirreetion 
broke  out  in  AN'ansjiw  and  rapidly  permeated  the  whole 
province.  At  tir«t  the  Kns-sian  liberals  were  inclined 
to  sympathize  with  Pohmd,  bat  the  Mimciiw  (Jnz<ltf 
declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  crush  all 
rebels — that  if  Paodavism  was  to  accomplish  an>lhing, 
Buaaia  must  preaerve  ita  imity.  Katkof 'a  inflaenoe 
WKB  very  great,  and  a  reaction  act  in.  Alexander  II. 
npiKiintcd  tlie  brutal  general  Muravicf  coniinander  of 
the  lroo]).s  in  Poland.  The  insurrection  ^va.*  crushed 
witli  extreme  cruelty,  tlie  leaden*  were  shot  or  hanged; 
villages  and  towns  were  sacked  and  burned;  the 
estates  of  the  disnfTcctcd  noblea  were  oonfia^tcd. 
Id  the  end,  the  Poliah  nationality  was  almoal  rootad 
out ;  the  Russian  langnage  replaeed  the  Pnliah  id  all 
schools;  Kuasiivns  filled  the  public  oflice.s :  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  eluuvhes  were  closed  tlirouj,'hont  the 
land.    In  iMiO,  Poland  was  divided  into  ti  n  iirovinces. 

The  Polish  troubles  were  naturally  uceuui}»iinied  by 
ag'iti.tions  in  Russia.  The  younjier  men  cspcvially  8;iw 
whither  thinga  were  tending.  Kovalevaki.  the  liberal 
nhuatcr  of  education,  waa  loptaoed  by  the  nairow- 


mindcd  Count  Putlatiii,  whoae  axbitniTy  meaanres  aoon 

caused  a  Icnnetit  among  the  student.s  at  the  lar^rcr 
imiversities ;  that  at  JIoscow  in  the  autiunn  u\  l.^Gi 
ended  in  blo^idshcd  (hi  the  4th  of  April.  IHfVl, 
Vladimir  Kanikozot,  a  mentber  of  a  revotutionaiy 
society,  shot  at  the  cm|»eror  as  he  was  walking  in  th« 
Summer  Garden,  but  miaaed  hia  mm,  This  attempt 
vm  Kdkiwed  by  many  othenk  In  the  latter  yean  of 
the  eniperor's  life  he  was  at  no  moment  siife  l^roofs 
of  (his  wore  constantly  cropping  out.  Berezo\ski  aimed 
at  iiiiii  in  I'liris  in  iMi"  ;  the  .same  yiar  he  uiaric  a 
short  journey  to  Riga,  and  extnuirdinary  precautions 
were  taken  to  nrotect  his  life.  In  I87t^  Vicra  8as- 
ulich  murdered  tien.  Treiwf,  mayor  oi  St,  Pete»> 
bwrt',  and  was  acquitted ;  Gen.  Mczcnzof,  chief  of  Uie 
"'Hiird  Section,'  was  kille<l  ;  the  lives  of  Col.  von 
Kcykiiig  and  the  police  chielH  of  Kief  were  attempted. 
In  I>*7y  occurred  student  riots  in  Jloscow  ana  Sl 
Petersburg,  the  closing  of  the  medical  schools,  the 
suit  against  Bramof  and  his  friends,  the  dtMUt  of 
Prince  Krapotkin,  fovemor  of  Kharkof,  the  ao-raUed 
"  trial  of  the  fifty-three,"  the  attempt  on  Gen.  Dnsn- 
tclen  (Man-h  25),  the  .'ittcmpt  on  the  emper<T'.s  life  h>" 
Stdovief  (April  14),  the  Nihilistic  boycotting  of  the 
menliants  Karkorcf  and  others,  and  the  attempt  to 
wreck  the  nulway-train  on  which  the  cmpcmr  was 
goinpf  to  Hoaoow  (Dec.  l ).  In  Feb..  IHJSO,  a  terrible  ex- 
pkwon  occurred  in  the  Winter  PaUce.  The  ezdte- 
mentwas  still  fiirthcr  inereaaed  by  Gen.  Gnrfco'a  orden 
for  evi  n  hou>eh(iMor  in  St.  Petersburg  to  keep  a  watch- 
Uiuii  nii^ht  and  day  at  his  (hH)r  to  prevent  the  JHiSting 
of  seditious  jilai  Lirds  and  the  d  oi'  revolnf ioiiar}- 

literature.  All  the  large  cities  were  de«dared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  nege.  and  the  police  were  ordered  to  expel 
all  susnidous  individnak.  On  Uie  Ibth  of  Angtut. 
IS.'O),  Alexander  II.  aoddenly  dieBolred  the  ao-oinea 

Tliird  Section."  or  secret  police,  and  called  the  lib- 
eral Armenian,  Oen.  Loris  MeUkof,  to  be  governor  oi 
St.  Petersburg,  with  the  power  of  a  militarj-  dictator. 
Melikof  refused  to  grant  a  constitution,  but  his  wise 
measures  caused  a  momeataiy  luH  in  the  activity  of  the 
NihilistK  The  hope  of  pcnoanent  change  was  doomed 
to  disappointment  Soon  the  old  symptoms  reriTed 
with  iiK-rcased  cnergj',  and  at  last,  on  the  1  -^th  of  Mamh, 
ISXI,  as  the  eni]K'ror  was  driving  through  the  .Mneta 
of  St.  retci^hurir,  he  wa.s  killed  by  an  On^ini  Ixmih. 

It  bus  been  said  that  the  history  of  the  ten 
ycare  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  is  the  histoiy 
of  a  failing  belief  in  atttocracjr.  Externally,  it  was 
in  many  respects  a  period  of  growth.^  Ilie  tern* 
tory  was  vastly  increased  in  A-ii  No  less  than 
.'?(i.(Hi.'l,O()0  suhjeetfi  were  added;  tin;  anijy  was  raise^l 
fromie.s.H  than  l.tuMUHK)  tu  2,12.'i,0O(» ;  the  state  iricnuie 
was  more  than  doidtled;  the  number  of  atudcnts  at 
the  universities  i;a  iied  50  per  cent,  thtttof  tho  higher 
achoob  was  douUed,  and  that  of  tlie  common  sdioola 
waa  inrreaaed  fivelbk) ;  the  mileage  of  nulroads  was 
raised  from  TOO  kilometres  to  more  than  22,(XK);  the 
eoiL-ititntion  of  Finland  was  renewed;  the  frcodom  of 
confe.'^.sion  was  restored  I  '  Baltic  provinces;  the 
Caucasian  war  was  brouglii  to  a  successful  tcrmina. 
tion;  and  although  the  Turko-Rossian  war  of  1877 
waa  not  prodoctiTe  of  results  proportionate  to  its 
enqmous  coat  of  money  and  men,  ;'et  Rnaam  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  kn  win-  that  the  murtifjnng  Black  Sea 
article  had  liceoiiu  a  dead  letter,  and  that  the  Dao- 
uhian  provinces  were  removed  DOn  the  destmctiTe 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  (n.  h.  d.) 

ALKXANDBR  IIL,  AuDCS*in>aovm k,  emperor 
of  all  the  Kuanaa,  iathe  seeond  aon  of  Atexander  IL 
and  the  prineeM  Nana  of  HeM-Darrastadt  He  was 
honi  March  10  (Feb.  261, 1845.  He  rc<  <'ivcd  i  rt.j:ular 
university  edm  ation  and  was  trained  in  mtlitary  atiuirs. 
At  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  hiichohu?,  at  Nice, 
in  1865,  Alexander  became  tsesardvitch,  and  Nov.  % 
IS66,  he  married  his  brother's  yJaitcfe,  Maria  S«>phia 
Frederika  Dagmar,  daughter  oif  King  Christian  of 
Denmark.  In  accordance  with  the  Koarian  custom. 
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■be  fook  fhc  new  naiiie  of  Mariu  Ft^oiioroviia.  During 
lh>- T:;rki I  Iiu.-,-^':iM  w.ir  the  f.yNiin'-vitcli  was  in  siilwr- 
din  tu-  rniiiiii  uid,  and  ()|>f rated  against  the  Turkitih 
|ioM[ii>ii.s  at  Kiistc-huk,  llasjcnd,  kud  Shuiula.  After 
tlie  lu«8  of  Flcvna  h:8  troops  were  kept  ioacUTe  until 
Augiwt  and  Septenil>er,  lf<77,  when  only  the  ntMterly 
biundcriti.:  of  thf  Turkish  gciionil.s,  Mflieniet  A!i  and 
Fa;i  Fti.id  l*a,-,ha,  pruvoiitcd  ihcm  irvin  Ijcini;  totally 
Jcf  au  d. 

Aie.van  lcr  II.  was  assawinated  on  the  13th  of  March 
•N.  S. ),  18"^ I.  and  on  the  following  di^  his  eldest  son 
«as  proclaimed  emperor  of  all  the  R1MWI&  Alexander 
ni.  WM  now  36  3'ears  of  age,  and  a  worthy  scion  of 
the  house  of  Romanof-Holstcin-CJottorp.  It  was  Bivid 
of  hinj  that  he  had  his  jrnmdfather's  encrpy  and  his 
fatlii  r's  Inmiaiilty,  while  his  private  life  hiis  been  un- 
sullied by  the  scandals  which  made  the  example  of  the 
ftfnerooenriable. 

The  executive  oommitteo  of  the  Nihillsta  immedi- 
ately after  Alexander's  aoceaskm  pnbliahed  a  prodania- 
tion  justifying  their  action  in  "exfH  Utinjf  the  tyrant." 
and  wam'ng  the  newly-i-ntwucd  Alexander  III.  that  he 
mu-st  be  ju-st.  77.''  M'/Y/  <if  thf  J'loji/r  demanded  a 
complete  amnesty,  the  election  of  a  popular  le^»lutive 
aascnibly  by  universal  suffrage,  and  a  constitution.  It 
was  threateneti  that  if  the  anauBins  of  the  Ute  tsar 
were  put  to  death  further  acts  of  venieeance  would  ful- 
low.  .Vlexander  III.  wius  not  disturbed  by  thn-afx.  He 
detemjined  on  a  n-actinnary  courM-.  The  a.«i-<a.ssitKs  were 
tried,  found  .nuilty,  an  !  t  xcrntcd.  Ili^  failicr's  i-on- 
•enrative  ministers,  witli  whom  in  early  life,  while  under 
the  influeni-c  of  the  liberal  Aksakof,  he  had  quarrelled, 
were  retained.  Count  ShuvnJof  was  entrusted  with  an 
important  foreiirn  mission ;  Melikof  was  euneracded  by 
Count  I>!natief,  and  wa«  bani.shed  from  Ilu.ssia.  At 
dwt,  there  was  sonic  scniblance  of  the  Wfsieni  cabinet 
of  n^p'ni-^Mc  uiiiiisicrs.  Tlii?<  oaliirict  cniitatiici  a  tri- 
umvirate which  repre!<eiitcd  bhend  iiira.s — Gen.  .Melikofj 
mtDistcr  of  the  interior;  Gen.  Miliutin,  minister  of 
war;  and  Count  Abaza,  minister  of  finance.  Opposed 
to  tnese  rdics  of  the  reim  of  Alexander  IT.  were  the 
eODserrative  niirii.sters  appointed  by  the  newemiM-mr — 
Geo.  I^matief,  min'ster  of  domain.s,  and  e.si)ecially  the 
praeiuulor  of  the  I  Inly  Si'nod,  Pobcdonovt8ef.  who  had 
been  the  empervr  s  tutor.  In  April,  InsI,  .Alexander 
III.  publii^hed  ananiftltO  announcing;  his  iH)liey.  In 
Kalitr,  it  had  been  prepared  secretly  by  Pobedonovtsef 
and  Mikhail  Katkof,  with  the  aid  of  the  pand  duke 
Vladim'r,  the  eiupemr's  brother.  The  publication  of 
tills  manifesto  wa^  a  jrrcat  surprise  to  the  other  min- 
ister^, and  they  inmicdiatoly  onTeiod  their  rssigiiations 
under  the  ple;i  of  bad  health. 

.Vkxander  III.  knew  perfectly  wdl  that  many  abiiRcs 
needed  correction.  Corruption  was  rampant  Dur- 
ing; the  last  ten  vears  of  his  father's  reifrn  more  than 
half  a  million  tuaintiiu  (58.0(X)  hectares^  of  land  in 
the  richest  provinces  of  Poland,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Ur.il.s  were  wnjnpfolly  wrested  away  inna  the 
public  domain  by  the  KuHsian  functionaries  and  their 
creatures.  Akzander  IL  hinsdf  Imd  put  out  at  tn- 
tcTMt  in  foreign  oooiitries  hne  soidb  of  non^  col- 
lected from  the  theatrs,  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  beau- 
tiftil  princess  Dolgoruka,  his  niori'anatic  wife  .\Icx- 
•nJer  III.  appointed  committees  to  examine  into  tiic.vc 
iii.|ttcr>,  and  in  I  he  autumn  of  l^^^l  many  lii^di  of- 
tieials  nx-eive<i  tiieir  dismission.  Among  them  was 
Privv-Councillor  A.  W  Valuief,who,  sinee  Aug.,  18!^ 
had  been  minister  of  pablio  donuuna.  The  same  year 
Alexander  ioTeatigated  the  oondition  of  the  police  ser- 
Tice.  Gen.  Baranof.  prefect  of  police  in  St.  Peters- 
bur*.  re|>ortcil  that  a  large  number  of  the  agents  were 
unable  to  write  their  own  names,  and  thai  many  com 
missioncre  were  ipmirant  of  the  laws  wliich  it  was  their 
duty  to  enforce.  Nevertheless,  the  jM)li(  e  under  Alex- 
ander III.  is  ju.st  as  mncb  a  secret  and  all-power&l  in- 
quisition as  when  it  bore  the  hated  name  of  "the 
Third  Section. "  Tlie  pres.s  Ls  f-t>I!  L'aL'f.ed  Ity  a  rigor- 
ens  ocDijunibip,  and  any  paper  that  dares  to  advocate 


ideas  mifiiTonible  to  the  administration  is  sure  to  be 
siLsjicndi  d  or  forbidden  public  sale.  IVessurc  ha.-*  Ix-cn 
brouiLdit  to  bear  upon  Switzerland,  the  refuge  ot\Nibil- 
istic  directories,  "  to  limit  its  objectionable  hospitality  " 
and  forbid  revolutionaiv  demonstraticme.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  reactionaiy  ten<wncy  of  the  prespnt  emperor,  it 
'  has  been  .said  by  one  of  the  .sovcrcft  critics  <d'  Ilns-inn 
affairs  that  Alexander  III.  .'^^enis  more  likely  than  any 
()f  bi.s  iiredcees-sore  to  sucveed  in  deliveriiii;  the  empire 
fruiu  the  hideous  cancer  which  is  devourin!.'  it.  His 
private  virtues,  his  unfi^ng  eouiagc,  his  nolle  aj'pira- 
tions,  his  freedom  tirom  unwofthy  iavoritea  of  either 
sex,  his  wrujpulous  honesty,  and  ms  high  sense  of  tlie 
8acre<lnc.s.>j  of  hi.s  mis.sion.  are  the  happy  aupuries  whi(  h 
aeeoinp.iny  his  reiirn.  But,  a.sks  the  critic,  '  How  lnti>f 
will  he  e.scajie  the  Iwrnlis  and  mines  of  the  .N'iliili.stti? 
and  what  can  one  man  do.  however  resolute  and  stem, 
in  a  couDtiy  of  mwe  tnui  20,000,000  square  kilo- 
metres?" (n.  h.  d.) 

ALEXANDER,  Strphen,  LLD.  (1H(>r>-iKA3),  an 
astronomer,  was  Ixjrn  at  Sehenectadv,  N.  Y..  Sept.  I, 
1H<^.  He  was  cdueittcd  at  Union  Colleire  in  that  town, 
au'l  fi»r  five  years  taught  in  a  !iii:li  .si  IkmjI  in  Ceutnd 
New  York.  In  IS31  he  went  to  Geor;,'ia  at  his  own 
expense  to  observe  the  total  etrlipse  of  the  sun,  ami 
made  his  observations  at  Sister's  Feny.  In  IH32  he 
went  to  Prinoeton  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  but  in  the 
next  year  was  made  tutor  in  the  College  of  New  .Jer- 
sey, and  80<m  after  adjunct  pn)fc8sor  of  niathematiL-s. 
In  ls4il  he  became  profe.s.sor  <d'  astroiioniv,  In  of 
niathcmatii-8,  and  in  IS.'>4  of  mtichanics  and  a.strononiy. 
which  position  he  rcsii:ncil  in  1877  af^er  forty-four  years' 
active  coonectioa  with  the  college.  He  was  tlicn  made 
professor  emeritus.  He  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June 
24,  iS.S.'i.  He  contributed  to  sijientific  periodicals  s<'v- 
eral  valuable  papers,  among  which  are  "The  Fun  la- 
mcntal  Principlesof  Mathematics  "  in  Sillinifm' k  Jmir- 
mil,  series  ii.,  vol.  7;  "A  Philosophical  ConfeKsi<m 
of  Faith"  (PriiicHon  Jirn>n\  lXfi7);  "Origin  of 
the  Forms  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Clusten  of 
Stars"  ( Goiilil'*  jMrtmomietd  Jovrval,  1.S52);  "Law 
of  Extreme  Planetar>'  Di.stanees"  {Axtnnnmtim^ 
Nuchrichtm,  1K77);  "  Un  Certain  Ilamionies  of  the 
Solar  Svstcm  "  ISnn'flusouian  ('oiilnlnilions,  isTni. 

ALFAANDKH,  Wii.Li.AM,  I>.  1)..  bi^bup  of  Dcrry 
and  llaphoe,  was  bom  at  l/nidonderrj',  Ireland,  in 
April.  1^24.  He  received  his  edueation  at  Tunbridge 
Scnool  and  at  Kxctcr  and  Rrascnose  Colleges,  Oxfonl. 
Entering  holy  onlers,  he  first  served  as  curate  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  was  preferred  to  one  or  two  liviniu's 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  (d' Dcrry.  Afterwards  he  l-e- 
came  rwtor  of  Caniu.s-Juxta-Mornc,  in  Tyrone  co.,  and 
chaplain  to  the  marquisof  Abercom,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  lt$C4  he  became  dean  of  Emiy.  In  isc? 
he  received  tbe  appointment  of  bishop  of  Deny  and 
Raphoe.  and  was  consecrated  in  St.  Columb's  cathedral 
Londonderrj',  Oct.  13,  1867.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
degree  of  I).  D.  was  conferred  upon  liim  by  Oxford  Uni- 
venHty.  He  has  been  an  Mtive  writer.  In  IH50  he 
gaillM  tiie  university  niiie  •&  Oxfiwd  for  a  theological 
essay,  and  in  18tK}  for  a  poem  on  a  sacred  subject. 
His  chief  works  are  I^mdlag  ir/eeu  the  GotpeU  and 
Thr  IKJV/iwM  0/  the  Pnulnu  to  Chrut  and  Chritdiauit}/ 
(jsTT).  Among  his  other  publications  arc  a  volume 
of  i)oeins,  several  lectures  and  scrmotLS,  |ni|H!rs  on  the 
Irish  Church,  etc.,  together  with  fnxiuent  coiiUribu- 
tkm  Id  prose  and  verse  to  ^)eriodieul  literature.  He 
is  married  to  Miss  Cecil  !■  ranees  Humphreys,  well 
known  as  the  author  of  Momt  Honyn,  J/ifmna  for  CkH- 
(Irrti.  atl  1  Pttrnu  on  Old-Tr*tamenl  iiuhjeclA. 

ALKXANDIUA.  thecounty-Bcat  of  Rapides  parish, 
]^\..  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Red  River.  19s  miles 
N.  W.  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  three  railroatls — the 
Morgan  liouisiana  and  Texa.s.  the  New  Orleans,  Tex- 
as, and  Pacific,  and  the  Natchex,  Hed  River,  and 
Texas.   Other  rai heads  to  nass  throogh  this  city  are 

Iirojectcd.  It  has  a  court-nousc,  town-hall,  majket- 
lotise,  three  hotels,  three  weekly  newspapers,  five 
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churches,  five  8chtK)l»«,  and  is  the  scat  of  Louisiana 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Collejrc.  The  latter  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  University  of  Jx)ui8i:iiia.  wliohv 
buildinp  was  destroyed  by  fire' in  KSfiQ.  It  Imn  a 
founiliy,  saw-iiiills,  an-J  plaDiiii: mills.  It  was  settled 
before  ]81K»,  and  incorrMinitcd  m  &  city  in  Js30.  It 
Witt  occu))ied  by  the  Union  army  under  Gen.  N.  P. 
Btuiks  in  \^CA,  and  when  be  retreated  w«b  dmoet  en- 
tirely d«Rtroycd  by  fire.  It  is  now  rebuilt,  mid  \n»  m 
neat  appr;ir;incc.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $6(K1,(KiO  ; 
ils  yi^irly  exponscs  are  fSOLKJ,  and  it  i»  free  of  debt. 
Poiniliuiiin.  :ilx)Ut  four-fii'tlis  wliilc,  1S(J<). 

ALGHK,  WiLi,iA.M  Kou.NSEViLLE,  Unitarian  dergy- 
tnan,  lecturer,  and  author,  wns  bom  in  Freetown.  jMai«k, 
Dec,  Mi,  Iti'Zi.  He  graduated  in  Han-ard  UnivciHity 
Theolofrioal  School  in  1848;  preached  finst  in  Koxburj'. 
then  in  Boston  until  1873,  lecturing  extensively  and 
writing  much  in  reviews,  lie  is  author  of  the  follow- 
ins  works:  lutrmlucthn  to  the  l\irtry  of  the.  Orient; 
Mrtn'cid  Spa-inn'M  qf  iht  Tltniiff/U,  t^tmmtt  and 
Fnncy  nf  the  En»t;  fjtffuinUve  Prayers;  The  Gmiin of 
Solitiidr  :  Thr  J-^rirniMii'jMo/  Womrti  ;  C i  ilkn}  Utntor}/ 
of  the  ViKiriiif  of  a  Future  Uf^i  The  iid\ml  of  Life, 
This^-  works  have  pMsed  tbiOQgh  many  editboB  and 
won  much  favor. 

AliOKKIA.  Wo  take  n|)  the  condition,  progitMB, 
Sc«  v.ii  I  ""'^  history  of  tliis  colony  from  the  begin- 
Km.  i"n,!r  of  1872.  From  Aug;..  I  ST  I,  to  March, 
«d.  (p.  ifi-i  l»7i;,  the  governor  pencml.  under  the  civil 
]idlii.f!d.).  ijovemmcnt,  was  V'iec-admiral  J.  de  ftuey- 
don.  At  the  latter  date  he  was  sueceeded  by  (n  n. 
Antoine  M  A.  Chaniy,  who  had  previotis^  served  in 
the  anuy  in  Algeria  ftora  1 839  to  1870.  Qen.  Chanzy's 
adminimiJitioii  (uiitiimeil  for  six  years;  in  April,  1879, 
M.  Albert  Grevy,  brother  of  I*re8.  Orevy,  atwumed  the 
goventtucnt  of  the  colony,  and  in  Nov.,  1881,  be  was 
wioeeeded  by  M.  Louis  Timan,  formerly  prefect  of  the 
Bonehes  dtt  Rhdne. 

The  iroveniors-crencral  nrc  invested  with  legislative 
as  well  :i.s  exwuLivc  {Kjwcr  ill  civil  .iffairs,  but  in  all  ini- 
I)<)rt;uit  ciLst-'s  are  required  to  take  advice  from  a  colo- 
nitil  enuiicil  appointed  by  the  Kreuch  Goveramcnt. 
The  cost  of  the  coloi^  to  Frunce  has  aluijn  htHH  mtr 
terially  beyond  its  revenues.  These  revenues  ire  de- 
nred  chiefly  from  indirect  tuxes,  licenses,  and  enstoms 
duties  on  im])orts.  The  cost  of  the  iiiainteii.uice  of  the 
aruiy,  the  expenditure  for  public  works,  and  other 
large  sums  tlisbiirsed  by  the  (iovcrnnicnt  arc  not  in- 
cludci  in  the  ailonial  statements  of  expenditure,  but 
arc  provided  for  in  the  French  budget.  The  revenues 
of  the  colonv  have  iniTcafH-d  from  'J.'iOiO.^O  fhincs- 
in  I8:i(),  to  f'ninf8  =  flO,477,:iy|  in 

IST.*).  and  f>l),(»Oi).f>i)U  fmn -s  =$l'J.iliM),(iOil  in  issil;  and 
yet  thcvso  sums  were  always  Icmh  than  the  ooloninl  ex- 
penditure, which  in  187.'»  amounted  to  .57.110,872 
ft»nc8-*II,42-.M74,  and  in  1880  exceeded  66,000,000 
fninc8-|i!3,(K)0,0iMl.  These  ex))cnditun!S  were  supple- 
mento  1  from  the  French  bu<lL'et  bv  iM.  {'."•,,  I |)<I  fnmcs" 
jU.MW.222  in  1878;  bv  S."),  11 1,472  tram*  =  |i.').(r22.2M 
in  1^77  ;  b\ •  •_'T.4s:5,Hf)o'fnincs  =  $.').4%,772 in  1S80;  and 
by  29,974,599  francs- $5,994,9 1 9  in  1882.  ^  There  is, 
however,  an  Algerian  revenue  oollected  in  France, 
wliich  may  be  set  off  sgaiiMt  tbre»-f«nirihs  or  moce  of 
this  expenditure. 

The  French  troop'^  in  Alireria  con.'^tiiMio  one  mrpx 
d'armie,  of  about  00,<>i>i)  men.  They  are  of  two  claj«HCjj 
— niie  iVeneh  troons  pn)pcr,  fnmi  2.5,(KX)  to  .'lOjiiOO 
men,  who  remain  there,  in  g;irris<m,  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  yc4irs,  and  then  rctuni  to  France;  and  the  eo- 
callcd  native  troops,  who  never  quit  tlie  eonntry,  ex- 
cept ot>  extniordiiiarj'  occasion-s,  such  as  the  war  a^^in^t 
Germany  in  I87t>-7I,  and  who  consist  of  twdve  r^- 
mcnts  of  about  SUUU  men  each,  known  as  zouaves, 
IHiroos,  fhasaeurs  d^Afrique.  and  spahia,  Not  more 
than  one-half  of  thcfip  are  rrallv  natives  of  Algeria,  the 
rcmain<lcr  l>eing  Kiiinpt  an  outlaws  of  all  nations  They 
are  SJiid  to  be  bnive  ami  lien  e  li^liiers.  but  hsveftti-r- 

hUe  rupuuuiuD  lur  brutality  and  depravity. 


The  maintenance  of  this  colony,  at  such  a  heavy  ex- 
pcnditnre  on  the  part  of  France,  was  advocated  the 

(lovcniincnt  before  Mr  I"r;ii]co-(ieniiaii  War,  on  the 
iilea  tliat  it  funiislieil  au  iiLliiiinible  iraiiiing-iichwl  fm 
I'Vetu  li  oflieerb  aiul  .solJler>< ;  but  lliat  plea  was  ex 
plodcd  when  ii  was  Ibuud  that  the  officers  and  im-n 
trained  in  Algeria  were  no  match  i'or  the  German  ail- 
diem  trained  ai  home.  It  does,  however,  furnish  an 
outlet  for  the  snrplnii  agrieuhnral  population  of  Fhtme. 

There.  1ia.<  lieeii  a  verv  {.-nitifviiiL'  iuerea.M-  oflli'-  jri- 
ductioiis  of  .<y^criu  wilhin  the  pui>l  teu  years.  TIk 
mand  in  France  and  Great  Britain  for  '*  esparto  <.'r.i" 
as  an  excellent  fibre  furpaper-makine  has  been  stcit  l  ly 
increasinir.  and  Great  Britain  alone  takes  over  $2. 1  (MM  > 
in  value  of  it  aimually  from  Algeria,  while  Fnmr*  [  n  l^ 
ably  rueeivcii  still  more.    Tlie  other  exjKvn.^  an-  larltv, 
wheat,  dourra.  flaxseed,  dates,  vegetable  bair.  (t>rls, 
wood,  etc.,  and  iron,  zinc,  quicksilver,  coptier  and  lead 
ores,  marblefiof  gn'at  \  ariet  v  and  bcsoty,  Algerian  onjrt, 
and  raw  hides  an«l  skins,    llic  imports  consist  of  itittoe 
fabrics,  coabi,  (lelroleum,  provisions  of  all  kind«.  Indian 
com,  canned  nn-at.Haii<l  fruits.  Imlia  rnbUT  cr-cnls.  luid- 
warc,  agricultural  implements,  and  shipping  stores. 

The  following  table  shows  the  impoitB  Mid 
froml87:itolbiM: 


TolsI  import*. 

Total  exporu 

ItfTa^*  ■••■V«M  ■■•«•■ 
1HT4>*  •«|*«MB«*«MI- •  •••• 

41..m425 

3H.4---.'.>-]n 
4«.177,a«> 

46.3Sl.lfiO 

$32,81.1.615 
W,441.2H0 
29,«H1.4fO 
28,7M..'«) 

a'i.7e2,3a)  i 

34,401,255  i 

HI?9m  m*v** 

Of  these  tmporfs,  1712,472  were  American  prod- 
ucts (part  of  them  tbrouL'h  French  p«»rts)  in  1K79. 
and  $4iil,(HH)  dircet  iniiHirts  in  I><81.  The  f.xporls  lo 
the  United  States  were  $42.'),'  Ti  :i  l  -"''.  and  i:,;2r..*»« 
in  1881.  In  1880,  Algeria  exported  tu  Gnmt  Urium 
13,707,265,  and  imported  thence  $l,4C0,4:iV  The 
grester  put  of  her  commerce  (about  two-thiids)  ii 
with  Prance,  snd  many  articles,  the  pradiietioB  of 
other  oonntric<s  are  sent  to  her  thnvgh  FtemcheoB- 
mcrcial  houses. 

In  .Ian.,  1881,  there  were  llfi'^  kilometres,  or  714 
English  miles,  of  railway  open  for  traffic  in  Al^rerLa. 
and  several  other  railwu>8  in  course  of  construction. 
In  1879  there  were  hf)S\]  mile.';  of  tele^raph-lincs  and 
98f)0  miles  of  wire  in  nsc  in  tbe  colony. 

/fis/ori/. — ])nrin,ir  the  I'Vaiieo  (leruian  War.  ulirn 
not  only  the  French  troojis,  but  the  so-<mlled  native 
troops,  were  called  to  the  aid  of  Fmncc,  Algeria  WM 
in  an  exceedingly  nnsettM  statft.^  Tbe  Kafayk^  m 
well  as  the  Arafas,  made  many  rnds  tipon  the  tow 
and  wtiU  uienti!  of  the  colonists.  Tliis  condititm 
aflain»  continued  till  1873  or  1874,  and  the  Frtncb 
Government  seemed  almost  iwwerlcss  to  prevent  it. 
Industry  was  partially  i^aralyzed,  and  immigFitioa 
eeasefl.  Under  the  wise  and  efficient  administiatioB 
of  Gen.  riianzy  (1873-79)  onler  was  gradually  restored 
ami  proilur  tion  was  incrcflsed.  The  year  1876  was  tbe 
most  prosjKTous  one  in  (be  li!.'-tory  ot  ilie  (t.»liiiiy,  ::n'\ 
tbe  years  wliit  li  followed  gave  evidence  of  i>ermanent 
nii|irovciiient.  In  1881  there  was  some  trouble  betweea 
the  French  Govenimenl  and  Tunis,  growing  out  of  the 
protection  and  shelter  ^iven  by  the  bey  of  Tunis  to 
Algerian  iiisnr.iients,  Ivabyks  and  Arabs,  wb>i  !nd 
ravaged  a  purt  oi  the  Algerian  icrritorj'.  and,  bcitt^ 
deieatcd,  had  fled  to  Tunis  for  refuge.  This  trouble 
became  so  serious  that  the  French  landed  an  army  in 
Tunis  early  in  1881,  proicssedly  to  aid  the  bey  in  ar- 
resting these  insurgents,  but,  as  bo  still  ^'a\c  tlum  aid 
and  shelter,  the  forces  were  turucd  a^uiusi  bun.  and 
by  ilie  treaty  of  May  12,  I88l,  he  was  eompelled  tc 
ruliuquish  a  purtioa  of  his  ietrituiy  and  aukouwkjdfe 
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himself  a  vassal  of  France  This,  (.•onflict  with  Tunis 
gmtly  excited  the  native  itopulatioii  of  Algeria,  who, 
«  JloluinmedanB  and  of  kindred  xacca  with  the  Tu- 
lakm,  heartily  aympathised  with  them,  and  frequent 
fnuruta  and  insurrect ion.i  havr  i'IisikhI,  in  which  some 
of  the  colonists  have  Iwcii  slain.  'J'hc  in8urrectii)n  of 
Anibi  Pti^hii  in  Ki:>  jit  lu  the  sniumor  of  though 
80  Bumiuarih'  sin»j)re:?fK:-d  by  British  truop»^  increjus^d 
the  excitement  ut  ihc  Muhammedan  tribes  m  Algeria, 
and  an  effort  made  by  them  to  send  a  consideruiilt-  foixr 
to  Ein  pt.  to  aid  Arabt  Pasha,  waa  onl.v  8npi)rc«»«Hl  hy 
the  Fr.jin  h  troops  wi til  great  ililfu  ults .  It  is  I'viiifiit 
that  tlierio  tribes  can  only  be  i-ontrolkJ  liy  the  cxcn.'it>c 
ofjereat  vigilance. 

tcmtoml  extent  of  Algeria  is  not  well  defined. 
It  «M  increased  in  1890,  and  again  in  1881,  and  prob- 
ab^f  now  exceeds  l,()()0.t>0()  square  kilometres,  or  mon; 
than  4'>0,i><H)  square  miles.  In  1877  the  j)opulutiun, 
exclusive  ol'  the  nomadic  Arab  triU;8,  was  reported  as 
2,867.626.  Later  reports  (of  and  IHai)  give  a 
coooderably  smaller  population.  The  total  population 
of  European  deaoent  in  1877  was  said  to  be  302,576, 
of  which  127,321  were  Rench.  In  1 880  the  number  of 
Aeoch  settlers  was  Biiid  to  have  increased  to  ]98,0y2, 
hot  the  European  total  was  not  given.        (L.  P.  B. ) 

ALOIEBS,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  once 
anivfhiitatioD.  Itwaslaidoutaa  a  village  in  1815, 
hot  attracted  no  aetdeia  nntil  184^  when  the  dry-docks 
were  built  here  Tt  was  incorporated  a.s  a  city  in  ls.')2. 
and  grew  rapidly  until  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  suffered  greatly  durinir  the  war.  hut  i.s  nuw 
leeoverisg.  In  1 870  it  was  made  the  fiAecnth  ward 
of  Ae  dty  of  New  Orleans,  but  retains  tta  distinctive 
chanuier.  Tt  has  four  dry-docks,  one  fteam  marine- 
way,  the  Morgan  Railroad  shops,  a  cottonseed  oil-mill, 
three  steam  fire-engines,  one  weekly  ncwspajier,  two 
public  whcKtls,  an(l  four  churches.  It  is  connected 
with  the  city  proper  by  steam  feny«bcnti^  and  has  * 
<wet  raihwar.  fWlaAioo.  885& 

ALOONKIN  INDIANS,  the  title  ^ren  to  a  nn- 
mcmusand  poworfnl  family  of  American  Indians  unite<l 
bv  ii.»mmunity  of  l:iiiL  uaee  anil  by  similarity  of  habits. 
The  name  of  the  f'aiuilv  is  taken  from  that  of  a  tribe 
on  the  Ottawa  lliver.  \l  is  said  to  be  corrupted  fmm 
Adirmdaek,  or  "  Leaf-eater«. "  a  derisive  title  applied 
by  the  Tnxjiiois  to  a  neighlwring  tril*.  The  pnneipal 
Algonkin  tril>e8  arc  the  frees.  ('hipjH'was  or  Ojibway?, 
Otlawas,  MiiiitaLaiai-i.  and  NaNjiiapee.*,  of  the  Nortli; 
the  Micmacs,  Abcnakis,  Pequods,  Narragansetts,  Mo- 
hcigaiii,  Adiroadacks,  Manhattans.  Dclawarei)  and 
Kartieokee,  of  tho  JSaat;  the  Powhatana,  AooMiaah 
nntiooes,  and  Shawneee^  or  the  South ;  tlie  Iffinois, 
P iiftawatomies,  Sacs  and  F oxcs,  Cheyenne.'*,  Arapahoes, 
and  liiai-kfeet,  of  the  West.  These  trilx^  lijouerlv 
inhabited  an  immense  region,  embracing  all  of  British 
America  south  of  the  Churchill  and  east  of  the  Luke 
Winnipeg  region ;  running  east  of  Hudson  Bay  into 
Labrauor,  where  they  bordered  the  Ks-miniaux  ;  extend- 
in?  alons  the  Atlantic  c-oast  to  Cain;  llatlenis  ;  thence 
by  jii  irrcL-'idar  line  to  the  muuth  of  the  Ohio.  On 
the  west  they  were  mostly  bounded  by  the  Missisuppi 
aad  Bed  rivers,  thoui^  ioaie  tribes  extended  fitftoer 
west  All  this  immenae  apaoe,  with  the  exception 
of  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Iroquois,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  and  the  Wimwbaioea)  waa  oeoivied  hf  Algonkin 
tribea. 

, In  addition  to  their  lingiiistic  connection,  the  Algon- 
Imia  wenmaiked  by  BtfflilaritiM  <^  oba^^ 
ln«y  dhdttiMid  the  cnlture  of  the  aoil,  and  lived  a 
flwiadid  fifit  Ul  the  dense  W(X)d.s  uf  their  territory, 
hating  no  settled  al>o<le,  subbisting  on  i;anie,  fish,  fruits, 
and  riKits,  and  constantly  engage<i  in  war,  which  they 
pomied  with  fieroe  courage,  torturing  thiair  priaoners 
with  savage  crudty. 

In  form  they  are,  as  a  nile,  of  moderate  stature,  but 
weU-proiMjrtiotj^  il  ^ml  very  active.  They  are  fond  of 
d<n>rjtiiig  their  jh-Tsuiis  with  paint  and  other  oma- 
meota,  generally  extract  their  beards,  and  ollen  seek 


to  i)luek  all  the  hairs  from  the  body.  Their  weapons 
originally  consisted  of  the  bow  and  flint-pointed  arrows, 
of  atone  hatchets,  and  of  kuivefl  of  bone.  Th^  mano- 
fiMJtaed  a  cx>arse  potten'.  AJI  lalMir  was  left  to  the 
women,  who  cultivated  tlie  ground  t4)  a  slight  extent 
Their  religious  iileas  were  ver>-  enide,  con.sisting  in 
vaL'ue  concept ion-s  of"  a  'ireat  ."Spirit  and  of  a  tiiture 
life  without  punishment  of  the  wicked.  They  were 
completely  democratic  in  nganisataon  and  communal  in 
pOHsessiun  of  their  tenitoqr.  Their  leaders  had  no 
political  power,  there  wa«  tio  tnee  of  a  public  jurts- 
dictiiiii,  :i!id  iiiinisbnicnts  for  f>ffencc8  were  left  to  the 
relatives  of  tlio  injured  |ier&<in.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Algonkins  numbered  more 
than  250,()U0 ;  they  are  now  reduced  to  about  40,000 
penons. 

The  Algonkin  langnairef!  are  distiiiL'ui.ohed  hy  harsh 
combinations  of  con.sonant,s,  j»arti(  uiarly  in  the  Aln'naki 
dialects.  They  differ  in  certain  prirfriplcs  of  gnirntnati- 
cal  formation  from  the  Other  fatnili»^»  of  American 
speech.  Several  of  the  Algonkin  dialects  have  been 
studied  and  reduced  to  grnmmatical  rules.  _  Among  tlM 
works  relating  to  this  stibject  mav  be  mentioned  Eliot'a 
Indian  liiblo.  Zeisltergr-r's  Sjmlmg-ho^ik  and  Gram^ 
mar  qf  the  Drlitinirr  Tuntjue,  Duponceau's  Memait 
on  Uie  Orammatictil  Syxftm  of  /tome  North  Atm  nc/m 

JjBuigmom^  and  the  works  of  Bale,  De  Boulaager, 
and  othen.  (a  ii) 

ALIBI  (Jjatinfor  "eWwhere").  sipnifies,  in  criminal 
s<>e  Vol  I  ^  nu  tluHl  of  di.«provirig  the  i)ri.*«)ner's 
])  ;vi;.  Am.  i>ariiciji;iti<in  in  the  crime  for  which  he  ia 
(p.  674  tried  by  the  production  of  affirmative  proof 
Edin.  ed.).  Ouii  the  tine  of  the  commission  of  tJie 
crime  he  was  present  at  some  other  place  than  that  at 
which  the  crime  was  perpetrated  {*e  endrm  die  faisteai- 
iTrt" ).  It  is  a  not  infrefjuent  defence  in  criminal  (  a.'^  s.  and 
is  often  a  very  valuable  one  to  innocent  parties.  The  ease 
with  which  evidence  to  support  it  can  De  manufactured 
canaaa  it  to  be  looked  v^an  rather  anspicioualv,  and  it 
has  been  laid  down— eontnry  to  the  general  rule,  which 
says  that  the  burden  of  priKif  never  shi{\.'*  in  criminal 
cases,  and  that  the  pn^sec-ution  must  make  out  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  all  points  necessary  to  a  conviction 
— that  the  defendant  woo  relies  upon  proof  of  an  abbi 
naoat  eatablish  his  defence  by  a  preponderance  of  tee* 
timony.  The  iK  tter  rule,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
that  after  all  llie  evidence,  moluding  that  oflVred  to  sup- 
j>ort  an  alilii.  \\m  been  given  in,  the  jury-  must  bo  sati.^fied 
that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  has  established 
berond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  aet- 
nally  present  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  that  he  participated  therein. 

(\V.  M.  M.) 

ALIENATION,  in  law,  is  any  means  of  transferring 
real  estate  whereby  it  is  voluntarily  resigned  ly  one  man 
and  accepted  by  another.  In  general,  any  pcfm  of 
legal  diaeretion  can  alien,  and  to  atiy  peraon  except 

those  specially  excepted,  as.  y.,  aliens  and  cori>om- 
tions  are  in  part.  Alienation  may  Ik*  by  defnl,  matter 
of  record  (i.  e..  proceedings  preser\etl  in  the  courts  of 
record),  special  custom  (custom  prevailing  onl^'  in  par- 
ticular loc-alities),  or  dewiae.  In  Anglo-8axon  times  Uie 
right  of  alienation  was  very  general,  and  could  be  ex- 
en  isod  by  will  (devisej  as  well  as  by  deetl ;  but  on  the 
cotiiplotc  introduction  of  the  feudal  .'■yfitcra  after  the 
Norman  Contjuest  it  was  greatly  restricted  (such  being 
the  policy  of  that  system) ;  and  indeed  there  could  be 
no  alienation  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  fee 
and  of  the  presumptive  heir,  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
tenant  Tlie  grant  by  a  lord  of  an  estate  to  a  man 
"and  his  heirs"  was  held  to  convey  vested  rights  to 
the  heir  as  well  as  to  the  original  feudatory ;  and  these 
rights  of  the  heir  eoold  not  originally  be  defeated  by  tho 
atioeator.  Li  flioae  euly  days  the  naoal  finin  ttMD* 
aliiin  was  snb'iifeudation,  the  outnL'lit  sale  of  an  estate 
being  jinu  ticuUy  unknown.  Grailuully,  the  restritlions 
on  alienation  wore  away  ,  and  finally  the  statute  of  Quia 
emptora  {l&  Edyt.  L  cap.  1)  oouterred  on  all  tenant! 
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the  rieht  to  alien  their  estates,  enacting  at  the  same 
time  ttiaft  their  aiienees  ahould  hold  the  estate  of  the 
aune  lord  under  whom  the  alienor  had  held  ]  thus  pre- 
voritinv'  tlie  furtlior  extrusion  of  subinfeudation.  Judi- 
cial decisiuiis  and  statutes  have  now  extended  the  right 
almost  univertially,  even  to  entailed  estates. 

In  America,  more  especially  mnoe  the  Revolution,  the 
policy  havin  ir  been  adverse  to  the  lirowth  of  great  estatet*, 
the  efftM't  of"  li'Liislution  hu-s  l>een  to  i  xtiiid  the  ri^rlit  u( 
alienation  lui.  tar  jis  jKLSsiljle,  uud  laud  has  beeuiije  in 
effect  a  matter  of  commen  e.  (w.  M.  M. ) 

ALIENS.  In  determining  the  citizenship  of  an  in- 
8m  VoL  I  dividual  two  elements  are  to  be  con.sidered — 
p.  606  Am.  the  place  of  birth^  and  the  nationality  of  the 
«l.  (p.  674-  parents.  The  nations  of  i-ontinental  Europe, 
Edln.od.).  t;,ii„„.irn;  the  exainiJ.'  'A'  curly  repub- 
lics, make  a  person's  citizensliip  depend  largely  upon 
that  of  his  parents.  But  under  the  common  law  of 
England  the  qnastlDn  was  detennined  almost  entuely 
hy  reference  to  the  place  of  hirth,  and  every  person 
bom  within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  whether  of 
English  or  foreign  parents,  was  an  English  subject,  ex- 
osjvt  children  of  foreign  ambassadors  or  of  foreign  en- 
•miflft  oocnpying  English  territory.  The  converse  of 
dkis  doctrine  led  to  the  conclusion  that  every  person 
bom  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Entrland  was  an  alien. 
But  the  ine-onvenience  of  a  ndc  making  the  place  of 
birth  the  sole  critcriuu  of  nationality  was  early  felt  as 
England's  intercourse  with  other  nations  increased  and 
ehwren  of  Bnglidl  parents  were  fn^iuently  bora  in 
foreign  states.  The  act  25  Edw.  ILL  stat  2,  entitled 
"  A  statute  for  thow?  that  be  bom  beyond  the  sea,"  was 
aeennlinu^ly  piLssed  a.<  the  tlrst  step  towards  rec*)irnizing 
the  iiDportaiice  of  the  nationality  of  one's  parents  as  an 
element  in  determining  his  citizenship.  This  statute 
has  beeo  &Uowad  6am  ttne  to  time  hy  others,  until 
now  tD  persons  whose  ftthen  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  natural-born  citizens,  though  bora  within  the  do- 
minions of  foreign  states,  are  considered  British  sub- 
joets,  as  well  as  those  bom  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Crown,  except  those  whose  parents  are  attainted  of 
hij|^  treason. 

^The  law  of  England  as  to  the  effect  of  the  place  of 
both  upon  the  nationality  of  an  individual  became  the 
law  of  Ameriea,  being  part  of  that  law  of  the  mother 
OOttntiy  which  the  original  settlers  brought  over  with 
them.   Li  phee,  however,  of  the  British-  acts  relating 
to  persons  bora  ont  of  the  realm,  an  Act  of  Congress, 
naaBed  Feb.  10,  1855,  ^rovemH  in  the  United  Sutes, 
By  thisstatute  it  I.s  iiruvi(]<<l  that  "penHtns  heretofore 
bom  or  hereatler  to  be  bom  out  of  tue  limits  and  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers  were  or  shall 
be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  duJl  be  deemed  and  considered,  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be,  cttiMM  of  the  United  States ;  pnn  ided. 
however,  that  the  rights  of  citiienshit)  shall  not  (ie>ei  ii<l 
to  persons  whose  fatheiB  never  rcsitied  in  the  United 
States."  From  this  aooonni  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
law  of  aliens,  in  so  ftr  as  it  relateB  to  the  determi-  j 
nation  of  citizenship,  it  appears  that  an  alien  in  the  i 
United  States  is  one  bom  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  | 
United  States,  whose  father  never  resided  in  them  as  a  \ 
citiien,  and  who  has  never  been  naturalized  under  their  i 
Constitntion  and  law». 

It  may  be  remarked  in  reference  to  the  citizenship  of  ' 
women  that  by  the  common  law,  contrary  to  the  lawH  ! 
of  other  nation.s,  marriatrc  did  nut  atVeet  their  nation- 
ality. This  was  changed  in  England  by  statute,  and  in 
the  United  States  also  by  the  2d  section  of  the  Act  of 
Febb  10, 1855.  which  provides  that  a  woman  who  might 
be  nataratizea  nnder  existing  laws  becomes  a  citizen  by 
marriaL'e  with  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
has  Ix'en  held  under  this  act  that  a  woman  who  marries 
an  alien,  who  is  afterwards  naturalised,  bsoomes herself 
a  okisen.  2  Kent's  Cbni..  49. 

As  the  early  settlers  or  America  bronght  with  them 
that  jvjrtion  of  the  euininnn  law  of  England  which  re- 
lated to  the  determiuatiuu  of  a  person's  citizenship,  so 


also  the  principles  of  the  common  law  relating  to  the 

disabilities  of  aliens  originally  obtained  in  this  ii)iintTy, 
aiul  they  were  prohibited  fn.»m  exereisin*:  uianv  i-ilitii-al 
and  civil  privileites.  They  could  not  v<pte.  hold  t  i\.i 
office,  or  take  any  active  part  in  the  admini.'itration  of 
the  K<»veninient.  They  were  said  to  have  no  inherit 
able  blood,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  title  to  n:itl 
estate  by  descent,  nor  could  they  take  as  tenants  by  the 
courtesy  or  in  dower ;  and  if  an  alien  j»un:  hased  land,  ije 
held  it  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  exhsting  govemuiem. 
and  could  be  divestai  of  the  fee  by  what  was  called  an 
inquat  of  office.  Until  thus  divested  he  might  hoU 
land  bv  purchase  or  devise,  but  upon  his  desth  h 
cheatea  to  the  commonwealth,  since  he  coiiM  not  tran^ 
mit  by  hereditary  descent.  These  disabilities  still  ob- 
tain in  the  United  States,  except  as  changed  by  statata 
The  tendency  of  modem  legislation  is,  however,  to  do 
away  with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  aliens  by  tbc 
comuion  law,  at  lea.st  in  respect  to  their  ability  to  take, 
hold,  and  traiKsmit  title  to  real  ejstate.  Thus,  under 
certain  aet.s  of  Congress  public  lands  may  lio  purchased 
by  them,  and  a  good  title  acquired.  The  nsht  of  u 
alien  to  hold  land  not  belonging  to  the  United  States 
is  govemcd  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  sit- 
uated, and  in  most  of  the  States  it  has  been  enacted, 
subf-tantially.  that  aliens  may  take,  hold,  oonve;;,  and 
devise  real  estate  in  the  same  manner  as  native  dtiseoa 
This  is  the  case  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cokndob 
Florida,  Georgii^  IlluuMS.  Iowa,  Kanasa,  LooWsis. 
Maine,  Maryland,  MssssehnseCts,  Bfinneeota,  MWi- 
pippi.  Mis-sniiri.  Nehr\.<5ka.  N'e\  ada.  New  .Terser.  North 
(.'arohna.  Ohio,  Orei'-ai.  ItlMMle  Island,  South  Camliiia, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  \'irL:inia.  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
con«n ;  so  also  in  New  Hampshire  if  the  alien  k  s 
resident,  and  in  Connecticut  if  a  rerident  of  the  United 
States  or  of  France.  In  Delaware  and  Kentucky  aliens 
who  have  declared  tlieir  iiitt'ntiun  to  beeoiue  eitixeiB 
are  wholly  relieved  i  d' disaliililie.s  respei'tiiig  real  estate; 
and  in  Calilbrnia,  if  residents  of  the  United  Slutes,  but 
if  not,  they  niiLst  come  and  claim  their  land  within  fivs 
vears.  In  New  York  they  are  still  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  commondaw  mles;  and  in  Pennsylvania  they 
may  take  an<l  hold  land  by  devise  or  descent  without 
limit,  but  can  only  purchase  to  an  amount  not  exco««i- 
ing  five  thou.siiid  acres  in  Quantity  or  in  net  aniuul 
income  of  twenty  thousand  aoHars.  The  oonuuoo-lsw 
mles  have  never  been  changed  by  statute  in 
but  they  tire  not  enforced.  The.se  statutorj'  eni 
reler,  of  eoursv*.?,  to  alien  friend.s.  When  an  alien  i 
allegiance  to  a  [»ower  at  war  with  the  United  States  he 
is  said  to  have  no  righUs  or  privileges  except  by  special 
favor  of  the  government.  But  it  i.s  the  tendeo^of 
modem  law  to  grant  him  protection  fur  his  person  and 
property  until  he  is  ordered  out  of  the  wuntrj',  and  for 
*'  ■  purpose  he  may  sue  and  l>e  sued.  There  is  nothiDg 
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to  prevent  an  alien  friend  from  acquiring,  holding,  and 
transmitting  personalty  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
rights  in  respect  to  such  property,  as  well  as  thoss 
Which  slfoet  his  person  and  ehsrscter,  may  be  eofbieed 

by  him  in  our  courts. 

Although  many  of  the  disabilities  to  whieh  aliens 
were  formerly  subjee-tcd  in  reMHX.'t  to  tlieirdealini.'s  with 
real  estate  have  been  removed  by  statute  in  the  ^evcI»l 
States,  yet  the  fact  still  remains  that  they  arc  pruhibiled 
irom  enjoying  oolitical  rights,  and  this  in  swffiqesit  ts 
induce  those  wno  have  come  to  this  country  with  the 
inienti(jii  of  making  it  their  home  to  desire  to  becoinc 
citizens.  This  end  may,  of  course,  be  attained  bj 
means  of  naturalization. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitatioa  of  the  Unitei 
States  eadi  State  ezeroised  the  right  to  naturalise  aliem, 
but  it  was  therein  provided  that  "  Congrcs.-*  hIi.tII  have 

S)wer  to  establi-sh  a  uniform  rule  of  nuiuraliiaiion.  ' 
umerous  statiite.s  liave  been  j»aa.sed  in  pursuance  of 
this  authority  which  have  superseded  the  coactmentt 
of  the  several  States.  Under  the  Acts  of  April  14,  IWS, 
and  May  26,  IH'Jt,  an  alien  desiring  to  be  naturalised 
must  declare  upon  oath  before  certain  specified  eovns 
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la  imn  to  beoome  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
to  nnuunoe  dl  allegiance  to  fureign  powers ;  two  jroan 
later  he  mast  apply  to  be  admitted,  and  declare  uyon 
oath  that  he  irill  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  th:it  he  renoum-es  allegiance  to  all  foreign 
powers.  e.Hp«!ciall^-  to  that  of  which  he  is  a  subject.  It 
most  aUo  appear  that  he  has  re.sidcd  in  the  United 
States  for  at  Most  five  ye«n,  eod  io  the  State  where  his 
anpfiadon  is  imde  fbr  at  least  one  year,  and  is  a  man 
01  eooH  nionil  rhanicfor  aixl  attached  to  thr  prirn  iplcs 
Ot  the  Constitution  ul'llie  United  States;  ami  in-  inii.>>t 
renounce  any  title  of  nobility.  Tiy  tlic  Act  of  May  26, 
lii24,  it  is  larther  provided  that  an  alien  under  the  ajfe 
«f  wmtjr-one  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  tor 
thne  years  next  ])reoedin|[  his  arrival  at  that  a^e,  and 
who  has  continued  to  reside  there  up  to  the  time  of 
makinir  application,  may  be  a<lniitted  to  citizenship 
without  having  previously  made  the  declaration  required 
bjr  the  Act  or  1802,  but  he  miist  satisfy  the  court 
tost  for  the  two  jnaia  previous  it  has  been  his  intentioii 
to  beBone  a  eitiaen.  By  the  Act  of  July  17,  1802,  it 
ig  provided  that  any  alien  who  has  enlisted  in  the  armios 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  Ijcen  honorably  dis^-harired, 
may  become  a  citizen  uimn  petition  and  proof  of  one 
year's  resideooe  in  the  United  States;  and  under  the 
Astof  Janet,  187-2.  forcip  seamen  who  have  served 
ftr  three  years  on  a  United  States  merchant-vessel  may 
be  naturalizeii.  These  are  the  principal  statutes  now 
in  force  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

As  a  result  of  natumlization  in  the  United  States, 
one  who  was  an  alien  betimes  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  inumiiiities  of  a  native-born  sul^eot,  ezoe^  that 
Older  the  Gonstitiition  no  one  is  eligible  as  a  nepre- 
sentative  in  Congress  who  lia.s  not  Vieen  seven  years,  or 
as  a  Senator  who  has  not  been  nine  years,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States ;  and  no  one  but  a  native-bom  citizen 
18  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  or  Viee-l*rc«ident 
of  the  United  States.  (c.  ii.  h.  ) 

.MiLMONY,  in  law,  the  allowance  which  a  husband 
.sn;  Vol.  I.  P^y^  or^cr  0^  court  to  his  wife,  while  liv- 
p.  S08  Am.  ine  separate  fmni  her,  for  Iut  maintenance. 
ViaF'mix  ^^^^^ny  is  the  usual  ootioomitaut  of  a  suit 
7^  for  divorce  or  kgal  tepanlMNi,  and  may  be 
ather  pendente  lite  or  permanent. 

Alimony  pmdmte  hte,  or  temporary  alimony,  is  an 
allnwance  ordered  by  tlie  court  f  ir  the  support  of  a  wife 
ptmding  le^al  proceedings  iu^itituted  either  by  or  against 
per  to  obtain  a  cUvoroe  or  legal  separation.  It  usually 
inoladsa  an  amount  known  as  suit-money,  to  enable  the 
wik  to  bear  the  expenses  of  litigation.  Alimony  pm- 
dentr  fifr  is  only  granted  where  it  i.«!  made  to  appear 
that  the  wile  ha.s  no  adequate  means  to  .sujiport  herself 
or  to  carry  on  the  suit. 

Permanent  alimony  is  an  allowance  ordered  by  the 
coort  to  be  paid  by  a  husband  for  the  aopport  of  his 
wife  ailer  the  entry  of  a  decree  of  divorce  or  8e|)aration. 
It  is  nkuallv  made  to  extend  throughout  the  joint  lives 
of  the  part  ies. 

Alimony  was  originally  allowed  only  in  cases  of  legal 
mptatifln  or  of  divorce  a  merua  et  thoro,  and  never  in 
tmm  of  dhqice  a  wasiwito ;  hut  this  rule  haa  been  gener- 
aByrciaxedbfaCatate.  Where  the  wift  has  a  separate 

(■yXite  sufficient  for  her  maintenance,  or  where  the  hu.s- 
lund  has  made  a  suitable  Hettlement  for  her  supjHtrt, 
no  ahmonv  will  be  decreed ;  nor,  a.s  a  rule,  will  it  be 
•lloved  where  the  wife  has  been  in  laidt,  having  com- 
mitted the  ofienoe  ibr  which  the  separation  or  oivoroe 
has  been  L'ninted.  In  some  States,  however,  the  courts 
are  vestcl  with  p<jwer  even  in  such  cases  to  grant  ali- 
mony if  they  see  tit. 

The  courts  will  not  decree  to  the  wife  as  alimony  a 
pom  sum  or  aiqr  qieqifle  part  of  her  husband's  estate, 
hot  will  decree  a  continuous  allotment  of  soma  payable 
u  r^hur  periods  for  her  support  from  year  to  srear. 
As  to  what  the  amount  of  the  all>  )\vance  wul  be,  no  def- 
bite  role  can  be  laid  down.  Each  case  stands  to  a  great 
degree  upon  its  own  footing.  In  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
M  the  ooBts  will  oonaider  the  iDOonns  of  the  huaband 
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and  wife  respectively,  their  rank  an<l  ct>ndition  in  society, 
their  a^'e,  health,  and  peculiar  needs ;  whether  there 
are  chiUtreii  or  other  relatives  to  be  supported,  and 
upon  whom  the  burden  thereof  devolves ;  the  nature 

and  extent  of  the  lui.sband"s  eulp.ibility :  the  demeanor 
and  conduct  of  the  wife  to  the  husband  durin<.'  cohabit- 
ation ; — in  short,  all  the  attendant  circum.stnnee.s.  As 
a  rule,  the  court  will  not  decree  more  than  one-half  of 
the  husband's  ine(jme,  or  le^  than  unc-tburth.  as  ali- 
in  ony .   ( )ae-thini  is  considered  a  reasonable  and  liberal 

alliiwaii'V. 

W  h4  rc  a  decree  of  alimony  has  Ijeen  entered,  tbo 
court  may  at  an^  time  and  from  time  to  time,  on  any 
change  in  the  cucamstances  of  the  paitieSi  Cither  in* 
crease  or  diminish  the  amount  of  the  allowaaoe.  Where 

cither  partv  die«  the  alimony  termtnatesL    (l.  L. ,  JR. ) 

Al.IZ.VUlNE,  Aktikici.\i..  Tlie  complete  rev- 
olution which  has  taken  place  in  the  laal  twelve  or 
fourteeu  years  in  the  preparation  of  alizarine  lV>r  u.se  as 
a  dve-stuff,  and_  the  great  development  which  has  at- 
tended the  dyeing  industries  connected  with  it,  make 
special  mention  of  this  m  w  production  of  an  old  material 
necessary.  Wlnl''.  lu  ^  uniing  to  Pliny  and  Dioseorides, 
the  tinctorial  puwcrnf  the  madder-rool  Wiis  known  to 
the  ancient.s,  and  while  alrea<ly  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur}'  the  cultivation  of  the  madder-root  was  begun  in 
Silesia  and  Holland,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth oentiiry  in  Alsace  and  the  south  of  France,  the 
active  colorinK-principle  alizanne  was  only  discovered 
in  IS24  by  Robiouet  and  Colin.  The  cultivation  of  the 
madder-root  haa  developed  meanwhile,  especially  in 
the  department  Vauduse  m  £Vanoe,  until  in  1873  nau^y 
50,(X)u,U0O  kilogrammes  of  madder-root,  containing  1  to 
1  i  percent  of  dye-stuff  and  valued  at  over$l  1,0<30,(XX3, 
were  produced.  From  this  time  it  fell  ofl,  while  the 
amount  of  artificial  alizarine  [in  the  form  of  10  per 
cent,  paste)  rose  fitom  ldO,UU0  kilogrammes  in  1871  to 
4,500,000  kiloErrammes  in  1875  and  9,500,000  kflo- 
grtuune^  in  1^7^,  valued  at  $T-2.')ri,0OO. 

Artitii-ial  alizarine  i.i  made  Imm  anthracene,  one  of 
the  hydrucarboii>i  of  ciial-tar.  It  is  cuntaiiicd  in  that 
;  portion  of  the  di.stiliate  which  goes  over  at  from  320°  to 
:w)"  C,  and  which  WIS  ibmerly  used  as  a  lubricanfe 
under  tlie  name  of  green  greane.  This  consists  of  heavy 
oils  and  some  20  per  cent  of  anthracene.  The  green 
mass  is  pressed  Ixtth  cold  and  hot,  and  the  cakes  of 
crude  anthra(%ne  so  obtained  arc  treated  with  petroleum 
naphtha  to  extraok  the  ^admixed  oils,  and  from  the  res- 
idue the  anthracene  is  sublimed  as  %  diy  ijowder. 
Anthracene,  CiiH,o,  is  then  ozidned  by  the  «d  of  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  resultin;?  anthra/iuinone.  CmH.Oj,  is  purified 
either  by  sublimation  or  more  generally  uy  a  treatment 
with  thiee  or  four  times  its  weight  of  sulphurio  acid. 
The  anthnquinone  is  thus  chani;ed  int<i  cither  anthlUp 
quinone  monosulphonic  acid,  CuIItOj!  IISO,),  or  an- 
uinuiuinonc  disulphonie  acid,  CnHeO.' I bSOj),,  by  the 
ai  tion  of  Niirdhauaen  sulphuric  iicid.  The  acid  is  then 
neutralised  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  after  filtration 
ftom  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  treated  vrith  sodium  car- 
bonate until  tne  lime  is  removed.  This  leaves  in  seda- 
tion the  80<lium  salt  of  the  snlpho-acid,  which  solution 
I  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  fused 
with  cavwtic  soda  at  a  temf>eniture  of  from  2.00"  to 
27U°  C,  whereby  sodium  alizarate  is  formed.  This  is 
dissolved  out  with  water,  and,  on  addition  of  hydro- 
ohbrie  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  alisarine,  CuH((OH),0*, 
is  precipitated  in  omnirc  yellow  fl(K;ks,  which  are  washed, 
but  not  drie<l.  a.s  it  is  put  on  tlie  market  as  a  waterj'  pa.ste 
containing  10  per  cent  of  i)ure  alizarine. 

If  the  alizarine  htis  been  produced  by  the  aid  of  the 
anthraouinone  monosulphonic  aeid,  its  red  shades  will 
have  a  oltiish  tiot;_  if,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  anthra- 
quinone  disulphonie  acid,  a  yellowish  tint  In  this  lat- 
tfjr  case  tl'crc  is  pruduecd  aldiig  with  the  alizarine 
a  second  coluring-matter,  purpiuine,  CiiH^(OH)«0^ 
which  also  accompanies  the  natural  alisanne  in  the 
ImaddeMUOtk  Fnie  aliiarine  givsi  with  shunina  as 
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mordant  a  blaish-red  or  violet  color,  purpurine  or  iso- 1 

purpurine,  the  pure  ficr\--red  color  bo  prized  under  the 

naiiit  of"  "  Turkey  rc'l. "  mv\  fliivo-pnqmrine,  which  is 
a\iH)  prixiuced  in  tiie  disulpho-acid  prucetju,  a  yellowish- 
rttl  color. 

Various  oolorad  derirativcB  of  aluuine  have  also 
beea  intradiioed,  ud  hten  atteimd  oonuneroial  Import- 

anoe.  Amonj;  these  may  be  mentioned  alizarine  blue, 
C|tH|(N04i  intri>ducc<l  in  ISTS  i\n  a  Hulwtitntc  lor  indi^fo 
Utie;  alizarine  carmine,  which  is  a  tiiixtiirc  of  the  fiiil- 
phthacids  of  alizarine  and  purpurine ;  alizarine  orange, 
or  mtlD-alizarine.  Cun,(NO«)04;  and  alizarine  brown, 
prepared  from  UuBiaat  kgr  Um  actum  of  hjrpoaulphito 
of  Mda  and  eanatie  soda. 

The  prn<hictinn  of  artificial  aliznnne  forms  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pa^'ej*  in  the  hiatorj-  of  recent  chemical 
achievement.  G racbe  and  Liebermann,  tttudying  the  qui- 
none  group  of  compounds,  a  class  diMXivcrea  shortly  be- 
fore by  Qraebe  himself,  were  led  fruui  theoretical  grounds 
to  ascribe  to  the  alixarioe  of  the  madder-root  tbe  cha- 
nMStsrof  a  quinone.  Thev  then  proceeded  to  aBcertain 
tin  bjfdri  Karl  ion  fmui  which  it  was  derived;  and  on 
finding  tiiLH  to  l»e  anthmceue,  they  attempted  to  build 
up  the  ahzurinu  from  this  as  a  basis,  and  with  the  suc- 
ceaa  already  narrated.  Their  first  patents  were  taken 
out  ia  1868,  but  thsj  hten  been  oonaderaUv  amplified 
rinoe.  (a  p.  s.) 

ALKALOIDS.  Under  this  head  are  to  be  claaeed 
See  Vol.  I.  mmiber  of  chemical  couiiiomnis  of  great 
p.  6M  Am.  interest  to  the  phj'sician  ots  pu^bcssing  in  a 
UUafedV  motv  or  lees  marked  degree  toxic  and  ph}-»- 
iological  power.  They  nave  been  defiiu»d  as 
vegetable  bases  containing  nitrogen,  bat  this  definition 
has  to  be  widened  Uj  allow  of  the  mention,  as  alkaloids, 
of  artificial  ba-ses.  «uch  as  those  derived  from  coal-tar 
and  animal  oils,  thusc  recently  (le«<.ril)ed  a^  toi ming  in 
the  cadaver  as  products  uf  the  deoompuaition  ol  animal 
tiasues,  and  a  Dumber  that  have  been  IhniMd  by  qm- 
tbesis  frcND  simpler  eompoonda.  A  more  comprehen- 
sive chemical  dranition  will  thovfore  have  to  be  given, 
and  will  probably  be  fouii<!  in  the  fact  that  all  t!ic.-.c 
hsanfs  are  amines,  or  auiiuoniu  derivatives*  of  greater  or 
less  complexity.  We  shall  make  brief  mention  of  the 
more  important  ones  under  the  several  heads  of  vege- 
table biiSivs,  both  volatile  and  non-volatile,  artificial 
alkaloids  turmed  by  destructive  distillatioiit  artificial 
alkaloids  fmwad  by  sjnthesis,  and  "  pfeomabMS,"  or 
bases  formed  in  the  dccompofiitiou  of  animal  tissues. 

The  volatile  vegetable  bases  are  few  iu  number,  and 
are  uj<i)arciitlv  Ie.<8  complex  than  the  non-TolitiM  or 
fixed  itttses.    ^bey  are — 

L  Cotttne,  GaHuN,  »  oolorleas  oily  liquid  extracted 
fiom  Omnm  nmemuiimn,  or  hemlook,  u  whkh  it  it 
socomMoied  bf  two  oliber  alkaloids,  nuAifUeomM, 
C»H„N(rH,'l,  and  (rmhyJn'ne,  C^HuNO.  Conine  pos- 
sesses the  (Hlor  oi'  the  hemlock,  is  poweriully  poisonous, 
dilates  the  pupil  of  the  CfB,  MM  «MUm  COimilaioilB, 
pskiy,  and  dehrium. 

2.  Nicotinct  CielluN,,  exists  in  tobacco  in  difennt 
moportion  in  different  varieties,  varying  in  amoont 
nom  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  It  is  a  colorless  oily 
liquid  which  tuniii  brown  on  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
has  the  odor  of  tobacco,  anil  is  extremely  poisonous. 
It  is  a  p<jwerful  sedative.  Two  or  thno  dlopB  pnOTO 
iaial  to  dogs  by  causing  asphyxia. 

8.  Lobdine  exists  in  Lobelia  u\/laia,  Of  Kldian  to- 
bacco. It  has  the  odor  of  the  plant,  contracts  the 
pupil,  acts  as  an  expectorant  in  small  doses,  as  an 
emetic  in  larger.    As  a  ix)i»)n  it  is  similar  to  nicotine. 

4.  Mcthyl-aminr,  CH,Nil»  and  TrimethjflHim 
N(CU})i,  sjmple  ammuni*  doivatifM,  hifo  also  been 
found  existing  in  plants. 

The  non-volatile  vegetable  bases  include — 

1.  The  Oindionn  Alkaiouls,  including  quinine  and 
mdnidine,  CjdH,4N,0i,  cinchonine  and  cinchonidim, 
CioII,,N,0,  togcl her  with  some  half  a  du/.«'n  lt  ->  ini- 

Crtant  and  rarer  bases.  These  bases  all  occur  in  the  I 
ik  of  the  Mveid  q^aoM  of  OMAoMcea^  iaditenDiM  I 


I  in  Peru  and  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  but  cultivated 

I  largely  also  in  India  and  Java.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  febrifuge  ami  irLncral  ttmic  i.rui.irti(>  Tl.'? 
b;isc8  themselves  are  not  uried  iu  medicine,  but  ili.  ir 
salt.s,  such  as  the  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  aeciai*  .  •  i  . 

2.  Tk€  Opium  Aucahid*.  Opium  is  the  dried  and 
hardened  jnioe  of  the  capsules  of  the  poppy- plant  {Fit- 

fxirrr  S'liniitffntin  \.  Tt  contains  .•sonic  hlteen  or  more 
alkaloi'ls.  ot  which  the  most  important  arc  tunrjihiii', 
C|,lli,N(  ciKl'iue,  CihUjiNOj,  uarajtiiit',  »/<//  .  ./'m^, 
UaJtauie,  and  jMijHiveriiif'.  Of  these  morphine  is  pres- 
ent in  largest  amount,  and  iu  mucli  the  iBOlt  iDSportaot, 
although  thebaioe  is  the  most  actively  poiMNiOQSk  The 
base,  morphine,  is  not  nsed,  bat  ili  mn.  Thsir  aslian 
is  that  ot  a  sc<lativc  and  anodyil6>  but  in  laigwr  dsSSS 
they  an;  powcrtiil  nan  otic  poiaons. 

3.  AlA'aloiiLi  of' t/ii-  Stn/chitomtpfcien.  induilitiir  strych- 
nine, C„H-N,0,,  Orudite,  C»H,N,0.,  and  curarme^ 
CwHuN.  The  lonnflr  two  occur  in  the  seeds  of.  the 
StrycknM  tma^Ktmiea  and  the  StiyAium  JgiuUiiB,  at 
St.  Ignatios's  bean :  the  last  named  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  South  American  arrow- poi.«<)n.  ntran. 
The  salts  of  atJ^vbuine  are  active  and  very  rapid  poi&- 
uiiA.  produeing  teUnio  oonmlsiom  and  lodgawi  ftUowsd 
by  death. 

4.  Aconitine,  CnIl43NO|„  from  the  leaves  and  root 
of  Aconitum  Napdltu  (monkshood)  and  allied  speoM 
(see  article  AoONiTK,  in  this  volume),  is  one  of  tht  hmmI 
violent  poisons  known,  inducing  oomplete  imiiTiilar 
paralysis,  followed  by  death. 

5.  Atropine,  CnlljjNOj,  from  the  leaves  and  nHil  of 
Atropa  bdtadotitui  (deadly  nightshade),  is  poisonous 
in  doees  of  one  gnun,  and  dikiliBe  the  pnpil  w  tlie  cQfe 
Htronglv. 

6.  Caffeine,  or  Theine,  C»HioN«0„  occurs  in  taL 
coffee,  and  other  vegetables  used  in  the  preparation  oi 
beverages  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  in  quantity 
from  2  to  5  per  cent  Its  general  effect  is  that  of  a 
stimulant,  though  in  laige  doeea  it  is  distinctive 
poisonous. 

7  Duhnnue  {Datnrine  or  IFi/oitn/itininf:).  Under 
this  name  is  found  an  alkaloid  as»x'iatc<l  with  atropine, 
and  possessing  similar  physiological  action. 

8.  I*iperint,  Ci,Hi,NO„  contained  in  the  various 
species  of  pepper. 

9.  Theobnmme,  CfiJS^  oontained  b  the  seeds 
and  Uvrm  of  Thmnma  eaeao  foaeao  bean),  and,  like 
caffeine,  to  which  it  is  chemically  related.  \s  a  stima- 

'  lant,  con.stituting  the  basis  of  cho<  olatc  jin  jiarations. 

10.  Veratrine,  CmH^NjO,,  contained  in  the  several 
Veratrum  species,  is  a  powerlul  alkaloid,  producing 
vomiting  and  frothing  at  llw  BODth.   The  dightsit 
trace  applied  to  the  noatrili  onuses  violent  snwwjwg 

The  alkaloids  formed  artifloiallv  by  deatmottve  dis- 
till alio  n  are  chiefly  those  obtained  fnmi  coal-tar,  from 
bone-oil  ^Dippel's  oil  ),  and  by  the  distillation  and  de- 
composition of  some  of  the  vegetable  bases  theniselvL^ 
They  are  in  general  luuch  more  simple  in  formula,  and 
are  readily  hIiowu  to  be  amines  or  ammonia  derivatives. 
Thus  in  coal-tar  are  found  aniline,  C^U«NIIt,  and  its 
homologues  toluidine  and  xvlidine ;  the  pyridine  series 
of  bfts«?8  licijirming  at  pyridine,  (\H.,N'.  and  inrld>lir,>r 
some  five  homologous  bases;  the  leucoline  or  chinoline 
aeries  beginning  with  chinoline,  CyH^N.  Bone-oil, 
an  analogous  product  of  destructive  distillation,  is 
especially  rich  in  the  P3rridine  series.  Ouinine,  cin- 
chonine, strychnine,  and  other  vegetable  alkaloids  yield 
on  destructive  distillation  chinoline  and  its  isomen. 
All  of  thc,s<>  compounds  are  basic,  and  finn  Siihs  in 
every  way  analogous  to  those  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  towards  the 
fonnation  of  alkaloids  synthetioally  are  ckieely  con- 
neetad  with  the  stndy  of  the  products  just  mentioned. 
It  was  recognized  that  a.s  they  were  simpler  in  molec- 
ular formida  than  the  natural  bases,  and  were  formed 
when  these  latter  were  diM_'oni}xiscd  by  heat,  they 
would  likely  prove  useful  as  steps  in  the  building  up 
of  tbees  aoet  valaaUe  nMdioinJ|»odaoi&  The  lot 
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•Ibloid  fonned  arti6cial1^  was  oonine,  or  rather  an 

alkaloid  of  the  same  chemical  cumpositiun  ("illc  l  imm- 
eoiune.  It  hi\s  powerful  physiological  properties,  and 
is  Teiy  similar  to  coninc  in  its  acdoa.  From  morphiM. 
bjr  the  actioD  of  l^drochlorio  acid  onder  prcasuro  umi 
beat.  ha«  been  prodntsed  an  alkaloid,  apomorphme. 
which  is  quite  active  in  its  physiologicil  inflnciit-e,  and 
is  Liniely  availed  ot  Tho  syiitheiiis  of  uior|)hine  and 
cf^lcine  scema  quite  likely  to  \>c  acctimpli.siied  in  the 
Dear  future,  as  they  have  been  recently  shown  to  Iw 
derivatives  of  phenanthren,  one  of  the  hydrocarltons 
of  coal-tar.  As  quinine  and  cinchoninc  both  yield 
chiDoline  by  destructive  distiUatiKn.  ami  similar  pn>d- 
Ui'is  under  the  iiifliioncc  of  weak  oxidiziiiL'  airents.  they 
art:  verv  likely  eouipicx  derivatives  of  this  simpler  hiiset, 
■ad  etlnrt::>  are  now  makiof  to  effect  their  synthesis 
villi  (he  iud_  uf  chinoline.  Atropine-  has  not  only  been 
made  artificially  from  two  of  its  deoompoeition  pnxl- 
II -ts,  tnipirie  aii  l  trMplc  acid,  but  the  base  tropine  has 
Uvn  made  to  i  ouiltiiie  with  a  series  of  or^ranic  acids 
jrieldini^  a  number  of  new  alkaloids  known  imder  the 
feii»at  name  of  tropej'na.  Sovoal  of  these  have  weU* 
matked  phyaioloirical  power,  and  are  beinr  used  in 
"phtlialni'>l.iL'ical  cliirH'S.  Viperiiio.  the  alKaloid  of 
[t  |>{jer,  h.is  L>eea  uiado  by  a  uiethud  eulirely  ajialaifous. 
Lkitly.  caffeine  or  theine  ha.s  U  en  shown  to  V>e  a  deriv- 
ative of  xaathtne,  a  constituent  of  guano,  and  has  been 
■ade  ftom  this  buHe.  Theobromine  is  similailjr  related 
to  laothine,  and  has  been  made  Irom  it. 

n»e  last  class  included  under  the  heading  of  alka- 
I  Iuim;  Ixren  only  recently  bmufrht  to  in  it  ice.  It 
had  been  found  that  during  the  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion in  animal  lemauiB  bodiea  called  ptamc/kniB  are  pro- 
dnoed.  These  are  nitrogenous  bases,  and  frequently 
very  closely  in  physiological  and  chemical 
churactoristica  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  Some  of  these 
cadaveric  substances  are  narcotic  like  morphine,  while 
others  resemUe  in  sprmptoms  produced  the  alkaloids 
fttychnioe  and  atropme,  compounds  having  different 
phyaioloi^eal  aotiona.  being  produped  at  dimrent  stages 
ofdecav.  Organic  bases  containing  arsi-nic.  and  prob- 
ably other  metallic  elements,  may  alstj  be  Ibrmed  in 
r^'S  where  the  c«jmp«jund.s  of  these  elements  had  been 
iotiodnoed  into  the  sj'btem  previous  to  death.  Selmi, 
who  has  made  a  spedal  study  of  this  class  of  com- 
poands.  records  several  cases  in  which  strongly  poison- 
Otwana  crystalline  ptomaines  were  found  by  him  in  ex- 
humed bodies  containing  arbcnic 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  these  caidaveric  alkaloids 
oajr  be  mistaken  for  vqgelaUe  alkakijs  in  cases  of  ex- 
imition  of  baman  nsnains  mf  ooamlerable  time 
aftff  death.  Sodi  a  case  was  reported  in  Italjr,  where 
experts  declared  that  an  in<liYidual  had  Ix'cn  poisoned 
with  delphinine.  when  it  was  alfenvanls  i_»roved  to  be 
:i  ptomaine.  A  method  of  distintrui.shing  between 
theae  bases  and  the  natural  alkaloids  has  been  pro- 
posed, based  upon  the  fiu;t  that  ferri^anide  of  potas- 
sium is  not  acted  upon  by  »olnti()n.s  of  veL'ctalile  alka- 
loi'ls,  but  is  reducca  to  ferrocyanide  by  a  ptnmauic  salt. 
Two  exceptions  appear,  however,  to  exist,  niiiri)hiiie  and 
veratrine,  both  of  which  reduce  the  ferricyanide  to  a 
greater  or  le»  d^rea  Oar  knowledge  of  these  cadav- 
«ne  alkaloids  is  as  yet  very  incomplete,  but  their  study 
is  abaolniely  necessary  for  all  interested  in  toxicology 
or  nie<lico-legal  invfstiL-^aiions.  (s.  p.  s. ) 

ALL.\N,  8m  HjKiH  ( 1810-1882),  an  eminent  pro- 
moter of  Canadian  interests,  was  Ixjrn  at  Saltcoats,  Ayr, 
SouUaod,  Sept.  29,  1810.  His  fkther,  Capt  Alexander 
AUaa,  was  long  cntraged  in  navigation  between  Scotland 
and  Canada.  In  isj't.  Hnirh  iM't  iinn- a  clerk  in  a  prora- 
inf nt  shipiMntr-huu.Ne.  but  at  lii.s  lather  s  hUL-ecst ion  he 
removed  to  Cauiida  about  a  year  later,  landiiiir  in 
Montreal,  May  21,  1 826.  Hen^  he  l)eeumc  clerk  in  a 
diy-foods  hou.se.  and  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  usei'ul 
Stodiea.  In  18:ii)  he  revisited  8<-otland,  un<l  on  his 
return  to  Montreal  entered  the  Hhippin!i-bu.sine.s.H — first 
as  a  clerk  :  in  lie  Iwame  a  partner  in  the  firm, 

in  which  be  remained  till  his  death.   The  successful 


establishment  of  mTew-steamers  on  the  Atlantic  led 
to  pn>ii  ts  liir  a  line  from  Great  Britain  to  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Allan  bad  already  built  the  Cana- 
dian  and  the  Indian,  which  were  used  by  the  British 
Goverament  in  the  Crimean  War.  and  with  these  and 
two  others,  the  North  Ameriean  and  ^e  Anjrlo-Sazon. 
the  line  wa.-,  established  in  1856.  The  .^hlps  cjirried  tho 
mail  and  ran  lonnightly  to  and  fnjm  the  8t.  l^wrcuce 

1  during  open  navigation,  and  monthly  to  and  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  during  the  winter.   In  May,  1859,  a  weeklr 

'  service  was  commenced,  four  new  steamers  being  added. 
A  line  wiis  aficrwiird.';  otahlished  to  (tl:L«L'(iw  liy  the 
Siiiiie  tinu,  and  nunierou.s  .•^ailimi-ves.^eU  were  sent  in 
every  direction.  The  Allan  line  anitinued  t<j  iiunafie 
until  it  became  the  largest  sti^amship  company  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Allan  to<jk  port  also  in  numerous  manu- 
fk;turing,  mining,  railroad,  and  telegraph  enterprises, 
and  accomplished  much  for  the  development  of  Mon- 
treal ami  (if  Canada,  In  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  her  dominions 
in  America.  Ouecn  Victoria  bestowed  on  him  in  1874 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  Though  advanced  in  years, 
he  continned  to^  attend  diligently  to  business.  He 
visited  Scotland  in  1882,  and  was  about  to  n  turn  to 
his  family,  when  he  died  of  heart  disease  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dei;.  <(.  issi!.  His  ftrtune  was  catinated  to 
exceed  $6,U0O,0UO. 

ALLAllTOIS  (6r.  aAAdc ;  gen.  A»imr,  a  sausage), 
in  anatomy,  one  of  the  footal  structures,  part  of  which, 
insido  the  body,  is  developed  into  permanent  organs 
that  part  which  is  external  being  eventually  cast  off 
with  other  fcetal  annexes.  It  is  developed  in  Mam- 
malia, Aves,  and  B«ptilia,  in  which  daassi  of  verte- 
hratee  it  acquires  a  respiratoiy,  o^raalatol]^  er  nutritive 
function ;  but  in  wanting,  or  at  most  rodimentaiy,  in 
Ratrachia  and  l'is<'e.H  Henee  \u  appearance  is  nearly 
ooincident  with  that  of  an  auinioii.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  Uie  umbilical  vesicle,  which  is  in  all  vertebrates 
the  evlieat  fatal  appendage  and  the  primitive  oigan 
of  oindalion,  the  auantois  negins  as  an  outipowth  <^ 


Diagram  111  n  He  Kcctlon  of  prt^nant  human  uteru.s,  showing  al- 
lantoi».  amnion,  etc.  (After  Huxlejr.)  the  uterui;  c,  iu 
cervix :  (.  IHIIopian  tube;      decldnavMB;  cb.decidna  wn>> 

Una;  dr.  dei'laua  reflexa:  th,  chorion,  the  outer  foetal  enve- 
lope, lyini?  between  iininlmi  mi'l  mnlenml  dfridiia;  r,  s',  cho- 
rionic villi:  am,  aiiuii  III  kii'  Amnioni,  tbe  sac  lmme<liately 
eni.  li>«lng  the  fn-tui .  uf'.  aiiil)ilir,il  \  i  -.iele,  now  lying  i,hninken 
tM.f.fec'n  the  amniiiii<'  ami  <-U.irliiii|<-  iiiembrancs,  while  the  in- 
crea«liig  allantois,  al,  in  foriuing  moHt  of  the  umbilical  cord 
'        '  ^  rnavel-eldag"  aid  "aftw^Mith"). 


the  mcsobla.st  from  the  under  surface  of  the  latter, 
behind  tho  alimentai^  tract.  It  aRxiinies  a  vesicular 
form,  containing  a  cavity  line  i  with  celL-^  from  the  hvpo* 
blasL  and  may  continue  in  that  shape,  depending  mm 
the  body  of  the  embrj'o,  or  form  connection  with  the 
chi)rioiii(-  ni'  itilir.ine  and  contribute  to  form  the  umbil- 
ical cord  and  placenta.   Its  development  is  generally 
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in  inverse  ratio  with  that  of  the  umbilical  vcnicle,  both 
as  to  the  respective  (liuieiii!i(jns  and  l\inctioiial  import- 
ance of  the^  twu  structures,  and  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  arc  at  their  n!.si>ective  heights  of  develop- 
menL  Id  the  placental  M^^rnmalia  the  umbilical  ve:^ 
icle  80on  shrinn  and  wastes  awapr,  and  lies  mteless 
between  the  Mnniotie  and  chorions  lajftOf  while  the 
allantois  growi  and  raaintants  its  ftnMtional  aetivil^ 
throughout  gestation.  Its  cavity  oriL'inally  cotinnunt- 
cates  with  that  of  the  intestinal  tnict,  and  receiver  the 
excretion  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  or  i»riiuitive  kidneys: 
it  receives  the  hyponstrio  arteriee  firom  the  aorta,  ana 
Tetwms  Mood  fiom  the  placenta  by  the  unibilieid  vein 
or  veins.  Tta  cavity  is  variously  tr.uisfKnnoil ;  that 
part  which  is  exlra  lcptal  noon  clisiiiipcans.  leaving  the 
oavcl  cord  to  oonsLst  chiefly  of  the  Ijiood  vcsseLs,  envel- 
oped in  a  jelly-like  suljstance  and  invejited  with  a  re- 
flection of  the  amnion ;  a  part  of  the  cavity  within  the 
body  of  the  foetus  is  also  obliterated  in  due  course, 
constituting,  with  the  obliterated  arteries,  the  fibrous 
cord  known  as  the  urachus,  while  so  nim  h  of  the  allan- 
toic cavity  as  peraists  ia  modified  into  the  bladder  or 
other  urinary  pmng/it  whidi  may  or  may  not  continue 
to  Budntain  its  origuud  eoniieocion  with  the  oaWty  of 
the  aKmentaiy  Ircet  Jn  plaoental  mammib  the  wri- 
nar>'  and  digestive  tracts  Ijecome  a)tnpletely  separated. 
At  birth  the  entire  extra-foetal  part  of  the  allantois  is 
oatt  off  with  the  Other  fotal  aiuMiea.  (See  Amnion.) 

(E.  C.) 

ALIxA.TIUS,  Leo  (1586-1669),  an  eminent  Ilonian 
Cathohc  oontroversialiiit  and  author,  was  bom  in  Scio 
in  1586.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  went  to  Calabria,  and 
a  few  viuns  later  to  Rt)me,  wln  rc  he  was  educated  in 
the  (rreek  achuol  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology. 
Gifted  with  quick  perception  and  a  retentive  memor>  , 
he  beoame  one  of  the  most  feamed  men  of  his  time. 
For  some  years  he  studied  medleine  under  Jalias  La- 
galla,  whose  biography  he  uftcnvards  jniMislii  d  !  Paris. 
Iti44).  lie  was  closely  associated  with  eccie.-sia.stical 
affairs,  but  never  took  orders,  though  he  never  married. 
He  was  employed  as  librarian  ana  in  other  capacities 
by  several  cardinals  and  popes,  and  finally,  in  1 6('>1 ,  was 
made  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  Jan., 
16(3'.).  leaving  his  little  prujierty  tor  the  education  of  . 
three  youths  of  his  native  itilaiid.  Tlic  (ireek  authors  j 
whose  works  he  edited  were  chiefly  those  ol'  the  later  [ 
Empire,  but  he  published  several  original  works  in  ; 
Qreek  and  Latin  and  a  few  ta  Italian.  His  most  im- 
portant labors  were  in  behalf  of  the  Latin  Church  in 
Its  dispute  with  the  Greek,  and  his  works  on  this 
ouestiun  are  .still  of  some  value.  The  principal  is 
De  Eedexitr  <nri\li  ntiilig  atquf  orimtalig  perpahia  con- 
gauione  (Cokmise,  1648).  In  his^P*"  Urbatut  (Bome, 
1633)  he  gives  an  aooonnt  of  the  literarv-  men  at  Rome 
at  that  u\w\  j 

ALLKtiAN,  the  county-seatof  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  is 
on  Ixtth  banks  of  the  Kalamazoo  lliver,  25  miles  fron> 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  on  the  Kalamazoo  branch  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  the 
Grand  llapids  and  Indiana  Railroad,  ami  the  Chicago 
and  West  Michigan  Railroad.  The  Kalamazoo  lliver 
is  navigable  for  stcauibuats,  and  t'unii.«he.H  aijundant 
water-power  for  manufactories.  Allegan  has  i<)ur  flour- 
BuUs,  two  i^ing-mills,  two  machine^diops,  a  saw-mlU, 
naper^mOL  wootten  mill,  fumitaie-&claT,  and  wax on- 
rhdory.  It  has  fi>ttr  hotels,  a  national  bank.  Holly 
water-work.s,  eight  elumhcs,  four  .srhoo]  buildints, 
throe  ncw.spapcrs,  and  a  literary  ass<)ciatiou.  it  was 
&St  settled  in  \s?A.    Population,  -JUd.-i. 

ALLEGIIEiNY  CITr,  a  city  of  Allegheny  oo.,  Pa., 
on  the  Allegheny  River  opposite  Pittsburg,  with  which 
it  is  connecte<l  by  8ix  bridL'cs.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the 
West  Pennsylvania  divi^ion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kail- 
road,  and  is  on  the  Pitt.sbiirg.  Fort  ^^'ayIle,  and  ChicaL  i 
Railroad  and  the  Pitt.sburg  and  Western  Railroad.  It 
has  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  decade.  It  contains 
about  fifty  churchcii.  three  national  banks,  several  State, 
private,  and  aaviu|{6  banks,  the  Western  Penitentiary, 


a  ]MiUie  lihraty,  three  theologies!  senunaries  (Presby- 
terian, Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  tTnite<l  PVo^fte* 
rian.  I  and  several  convents  and  charitable  inslittitions. 
Otie  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  are  jiulil.hi>I 
here.  The  city  has  a  large  park,  extensive  watwr- 
works,  and  street-railways;  also  numerous  raaihiDe- 
shops,  iron-foundries,^  rolling-mills,  tannerits,  5ali- 
works,  and  manufactories  of  locomotives,  cotton  irovis. 
flour,  beer,  etc.  The  city  is  supplied  with  watrr  tr  ri 
the  Alleghenv  River.    The  population  in  1,n>u  was 

ALLEQHBNY  COLLEGE,  an  institntioo  OMicr 
die  control  of  llie  Methodnt  Episcopal  Church,  is  ata- 

ated  at  Meadvillc,  Cniwfoni  eo. ,  Pa.    Tlie  nieetine  at 
which  it  was  re.sulveil  to  establish  this  college  wa.s  beU 
at  MeadviUe.  June  L'O,  1S15.    Rev.  Timothy  AMen  wxs 
appointed  president,  as  well  as  profesBor  of  Onemal 
hnguagesand  <  eelesiastic&l  history ;  Rev.  Robeit  Job- 
son  was  made  vice-president  and  profejVM)r  of  \<ysK. 
metaphysics,  and  ethics.    Tliese  were  the  sole  it»»iruf- 
tors,  though  jirnsisimi  \va.s  nuuie  iIkiI  the  prineijaL* of 
public  a«-adeiiiies  in  the  north-western  part  of  PcuiiqI- 
vania  mii^'ht  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  hedts- 
The  president  immediately  set  out  on  a  tour  to  nnt 
ftmds  fat  the  new  inrtitution,  and  obtained  %A  1 03,  cliiefiy 
in  Boston.    The  citizinH  of  Meadvillc  and  the  vicinity, 
besides  presenting  the  land  on  which  the  college  staods. 
subscribed  about  $6(XJ0.    The  charter  of  incorponuioa 
bears  date  March  17, 1817,  and  the  Iwiakture  of  Peno- 
sj'lvania  by  the  same  act  appropriated  $2000  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  on  July  4  the  charter  was  aweptetl.  and 
the  28th  the  first  commencement  was  held.    IV.  Allen 
during  his  tour  in  th<'  l]a.st  had  endeavored  to  pn" 
not  only  money,  but  also  books,  as  essential  t  '  tin  '  >. 
istcnco  of  the  college.   Rev.  Wm.  Benth  y  1»  li  : 
Salem,  Mass.,  heqneathed  to  the  college  his  Talnable 
library,  and  lus  example  was  followed  by  Hon.  Jan« 
Wintnrop,  LL.D.,  i>f  B<iston.    Is;iiah  Thomas  of  W(a<- 
ccstcr,  Alaas.,  the  well-known  antiquarian,  also  pre- 
sented a  niuuber  of  books.    In  memoir  of  Dr.  Bentkj  's 
benefactions  the  original  college  building  is  now  calkd 
Bentley  HalL 

r»r.  Alden  resigned  the  presidency  in  and  after 
an  inten'al  of  a  year  the  college,  which  had  heretofore 
been  under  Presbvleriaii  contml,  pa.-ssed  to  the  Fittr 
btu^  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chunb, 
after  whkh  Rev.  Martin  Buter,  D.  D. .  was  chot«en  pK«- 
ident  Under  his  management  a  full  corps  of  profes- 
sors was  engaged  and  a  large  number  of  students  «M 
soon  in  attendance.  Rev.  llnnier  J.  Clark,  who  It- 
came  president  in  1837,  introduced  the  si-holar&hip-«ii- 
dowment  plan.  From  1838  to  1844  State  aid  to  the 
amount  of  $1000  annually  was  reottved.  But  £ar  t*o 
years  subsequently  the  odilege  was  doeed  wliSe  Dr. 
Clark  journeyed  altout  in  search  of  funds.  He  aectntd 
subsiriptions  forstholarships  to  the  amount  of  flOO.rt"), 
of  whicn$60,(J<Mt  were  colleetcil  and  invested.  In  1S47, 
Rev.  John  Barker,  D.  I).,  a  man  of  great  peiwnal  mag- 
netism as  well  as  teaching-power,  was  elected  preaident, 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  death  in  1860.  Daring 
his  administration  the  second  college  building,  Roter 
Ilall,  was  built  in  1852.  Rev.  Geurge  I<oomis,  D.  D.. 
was  elected  president  in  1800  and  resigned  in  IH74. 
His  administration  was  one  of  great  labor  and  mark<Kl 
success.  In  1870  yonQ{(  women  were  fiiil  admittel  to 
the  nri  vileges  of  the  institution,  and  ooedoeation,  Uiou^b 
at  first  opposed  by  some  of  the  tnistees.  ha^;  pruveii 
a  success.  Alter  the  reiin:menL  ol'  Dr.  Loomis.  Ktv. 
Jonathan  Ilammett^  D.  1.)..  was  acting  president  for  one 
year.  In  1875,  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee,  D.  D.,th«n 
l>resident  of  the  Cincinnati  Weslej-an  College,  was  tnuu- 
ferred  to  Allegheny  College.  Dr.  Buglvee  re-sigtiedlh* 
presidency  in  June,  18H2.  During  his  administratioothe 
all.  mlaiice  of  students  wsln  more  than  douhle^i,  the  rev- 
enues were  largely  inereas<.>d,  the  lihrarv"  and  lalxiraturies 
improved,  the  chapel  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  the 
finest  ooUece  buildmg,  Hulings  Hall,  lor  j/oung  IsdiOi 
waseraotad.  A  preparatoiyacliooliiM  opened  ia  con- 
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oection  with  the  college  in  1876.  The  militaiy  depart- 
ment, established  in  1877,  has  proved  highly  anooeasfol. 
fiesidee  the  pre«dent,  there  are  seven  proKseon  in  the 
tdkite  proper,  one  in  the  preparatorj'  school,  and  two 

lady-instrm  tors.  The  ii^'LTLf:ate  luiiiibcr  of  students 
in  I'^sl  wxs  2S0,  of  whom  26  graduated.  Tlic  total 
number  of  graduates  is  645,  while  not  Icsa  than  eight 
(bousaod  pupils  have  received  here  at  least  part  of  their 
sdoeatioo.  The  grounds  and  buildiogs  are  now  vtiaed 
at  |140,<100,  while  the  library  and  apparatus  are  worth 
$9*1, the  permanent  investment  fund  is  $170,000, 
Ulonirinir  (Niuallv  to  the  Eric  and  Pittsbuig  fiOllfer- 
ences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Among  the  noted  alumni  are  Binhop  Calvin  Kings- 
ley,  <-iov.  F.  H.  Peiri)ointof  Virginia,  Ivev.  Cyrus  Nutt, 
D.  D  .  president  of  Indiana  State  University,  Rev.  Al- 
exander Martin,  D.  D.,  president  of  Indiana  Asbury 
University,  Rev.  O.  N.  Hart.shom,  LL.  1). ,  nresident  of 
Mount  Union  College.  Hev.  tJamcs Margin.  1).  I).,  dian 
ceilor  of  Kansiis  State  I 'iiiversity.  In  all  departnienls 
of  life,  civil,  religious,  and  uiilttary,  at  home  and  in  dis- 
tant lands,  the  ooUege  is  honored  by  tbe  record  made  for 
lierbythelivesMiddeetliBof bergradoates.  (l.h.b.) 

ALLEN,  Ethan  (1738-1789  ,  an  American  Revo- 
htaooaiy  general,  was  Ixini  at  Litehfiold,  Conn.,  Jan. 
10,  1738.  AIkuu  ITi'-.;.  Willi  f'.iiir  yniiiiger  brothers, 
ke  removed  to  the  neighl>urhoud  of  iiennington,  Vl, 
whither  immigrants  had  been  attracted  by  the  lib- 
«•!  offen  of  Mad  fiom  Gov.  Benning  Wentwordi  of 
Hew  llaaiiiidiir&  Aa  the  goivernor  of  New  York 
c]:iimi'd  jurif*lii^ion  over  the  territor.'  and  LT-anted 
the  siuue  land  to  otlier  .settlern,  a  tieri'e  distiute  arose, 
and  in  IT«>4  the  kiuL',  to  whom  aiineal  had  fxx*n  made, 
decided  in  lavor  of  the  claim  of  New  York.  Attempts 
WBTS  then  made  to  ^ect  the  settlers  under  the  New 
HMBfehhw  mata,  hot  these  attNttljr  lenited,  and  in 
1770^  seteetea  Allen  to  plead  dtetr  oanae  at  AHiany. 
When  the  clccision  of  the  courts  was  finally  adverse, 
hedetiounce<l  armed  resistance,  u-sin^  the  characteristic 
guotation,  "The  Lord  is  the  (iod  ot  thi'  hills,  but  He 
is  not  the  Gk>d  of  the  valle\-s  "  1 1  Kings  xx.  2.H).  Allen 
was  now  macte  eolonel  of  ihv  ijrecnlHomitain  Boya, 
ite  proteatad  the  Mew  Hainpehire  panteea  and  diove 
oet  flie  New  Toile  istdenL  In  1774,.  <3ot.  Trym  of 

New  York  issued  a  proclamation  offcrinu  £50  reward 
for  the  capture  of  the  other  ringleaders,  and  £150  for 
Allen,  who  riitaliatwl  by  oflhriwg  n  nwaid  Ibir  the  eap- 
tore  of  Tn'on. 

la  Aim,  1775,  when  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington spread  through  the  western  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  thooghts  of  the  patriots  turned  at  onoe  to 
the  fam  )iis  Furt  Tioonderoga,  which  was  known  to 
be  well  .supplied  with  military  stores  and  but  feebly 
garrisijned.  There  was  an  eager  race  on  the  part  of 
■everal  leaders  to  get  oommissions,  means,  and  men 
ftr  the  expedition.  Bthan  Allen  had  Benedict  Arnold 
wm  aoMmg  the  foremost  The  latter  had  a  eoaunia> 
aon  as  colonel^  obtmned  from  MasBachosaetts,  hot  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  ha<l  alrea<lv  reached  Lake  George 
when  Arnold  overt<K)k  them,  ami  were  not  disposed  at 
such  a  time  to  receive  a  lu  w  commander.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  May  lu,  when  only  8:{  of  his  men  had 
cnaaed  the  lake,  without  waiting  for  others  who  wen 
to  join  him.  Allen  pushe^l  into  the  fort  and  mmmftiMMi 
the  astonished  commander  to  surrender  "  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Jehovah  ami  the  ContitiLiiial  ('otigress." 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  50  men,  but  they  had 
a  large  amount  of  artillery  and  arms,  which  fefl  into 
Alleo's  pojBDceeion  and  were  afterwards  turned  over  i 
to  CoL  Hinman  of  Connecticut  AnK>Id,  who  had  | 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  operations  without  waiving 
his  claim  to  command,  settled  the  question  by  resign- 
ing .lutK-  24.  Allen  wi.shed  to  push  his  conquests  into 
Canada,  but  nor  )>cing  able  to  get  autimrity  for  this, 
iraaired  to  Pliil  i  lolphia,  where  he  reenved  W»  tlmnks 
M  Oongreaa  for  his  services.  In  the  same  ^ear  he  was 
tmpbyed  bv  Qen.  Schu/ler  on  a  secret  miaaion  to  aound 
thenamoif  the  Canadians,  and  kter,  when  on  his  way 


to  Gen.  Montgomery's  expedition,  was  induced  to  take 

Crt  in  a  msh  adTmOR  at  Montreal,  Sept  2S.  Not 
ing  properiy  aapported,  his  little  band  was  captured, 
and  lie  was  sent  in  diaina  to  England.  He  was  soon 
sent  back,  and  confined  in  prison-shipf?  and  jails  at 
Halifax  and  New  York,  being  harshly  treated  and 
kept  heavily  injned  most  of  the  time;  but  afterwards, 
at  New  York,  lie  was  allowed  restricted  liberty  on 
parole.  He  ha.H  given  a  full  account  of  his  treatment 
and  of  the  British  officers  he  met  in  a  apirited  Narrative 
first  published  in  1779.  Alexander  Oraydon,  a  fellow- 
captive,  liius  lefl  in  hi.t  memoirs  a  paphic  sketch  of 
Allen  :  Hi.s  figure  Wits  that  of  a  robust^  large-framed 
man  worn  down  by  confinement  and  hanl  fare.  .  .  . 
His  style  was  a  singular  compound  of  local  barbarism, 
scriptural  phntses,  and  Oriental  wildneas.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding that  Allen  might  have  had  something 
of  the  insubordinate,  lawless  frontier  spirit  in  his 
composition,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  gen- 
erosity and  honor.  '  ^Vhen,  after  Gen.  Burgovne's 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  Congress  had  secured  Allen's 
release,  Mav  3,  1778,  he  hastened  to  meet  Washington 
at  Vallev  Forge,  and  would  have  entered  the  regnhir 
sert'ice  nad  not  the  troubles  in  Vermont  broken  out 
afresh.  That  State  had  declarer!  her  independem-e  in 
1777,  and  sought  admis.siiin  to  the  Confederation  on 
equal  terms  with  the  other  colonics,  but  this  was 
strongly  opposod  by  New  York.  Allen  was  appointed 
miyor-general  of  the  militia,  and  also  agent  to  OonnHa 
to  seome  her  admission.  Congreas  hesitstei]  to  offend 
the  powerful  State  of  New  York,  and  the  people  became 
restive.  The  English  eommander?*,  fakinir  advantage  of 
this  turn  of  affairs,  tried  to  piTsuadt'  Allen  and  other 
leaders  to  restore  the  king's  authority,  promising  that 
Vermont  should  be  an  iimependent  JBntish  province. 
In  1782,  Allen  sent  their  ktien  to  the  piendenfr  of 
Congress,  and  when  the  wnr  ebaad  YenMat  mm  * 
part  of  the  Union,  thoqgh  not  noogniiad  an  a  Stntn 

till  1791. 

After  the  return  of  peace  he  lived  mostly  in  retire- 
ment, composing  a  work  on  natural  religion,  which 
was  publisned  at  Bennington  in  1784  under  the  title 
Rea$on  the  onkf  Oradc  V  Mmicr.  A  Campmdiim 
Syttan  of  NStuna  Ruffian.  TUa  hook,  written 
with  all  his  force  and  extravagance  of  exTiros-^iinn.  was 
the  first  ever  issued  in  America  formally  attacking 
Christianity.  The  greater  part  of  the  edition  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  printing-office,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  now  very  rare.  He  died  suddenly  of  apopleny 
at  Colchester.  Vt,  Feb.  13,  1789.  He  is  said  to  have 
bdierod  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  to  ha?e 
asserted  that  he  had  formerly  lived  on  earth  as  a 
white  horse.  He  was  as  generou.s  and  humane  as 
he  \\di^  (vurageous  and  eccentric,  and,  as  he  aays  him- 
self, '"inspired  with  a  sincere  passion  for  libertv."  Bi- 
ographies of  Allen  have  been  written  by  Jarcd  Sparks 
in  his  Library  of  Amaiean  Biogrmhy,  1836,  by  Hugh 
Moore,  IS.^4,  and  bv  H.  W.  DeTuy.  Buffalo,  I  M.I. 

AIJ>EN.  C.KORnK,  LL.D,  (1SO8-1870).  an  American 
classical  seliolar,  was  wrn  at  .Milton,  Vt.,  l)ee.  17,  1808. 
His  father,  Heman  Allen  (I77t>-1H44),  Wiw  an  eminent 
lavyer  ana  member  of  Congress  from  that  State.  The 
songndnsted  atthe  University  of  Vermont,  and  for  two 
years  after  Bupplie<l  the  place  of  an  absent  professor. 
l>r.  James  Marsh,  the  president  of  the  University,  was 
one  of  the  eariie.«t  di.si  iple.M  i>\'  CoK  ridir<'  in  .\inerica. 
I'rof  Allen,  under  his  guidance,  became  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer,  and  was  aftcr^vards  active  in  extending  tbe 
influence,  of  the  great  philosopher.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but  having  neoome  an  Episcopalian,  turned 
hi.«i  attention  to  theoloirv.  ami  stiidied  under  Bishop 
.1.  II.  Hopkins  wliile  a.-sist!iig  hiiii  in  a  seminary  at 
Burlington.  He  iM-i-aiiie  rector  of  the  cliun  li  .u  Su 
Albans,  Vt.,  but  resigned  on  awount  of  weakne.ss  of 
tbe  thixwt,  and  was  chosen  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
goagea  in  Ddawaie  College^  Newark,  Del  In  1845 
he  was  called  to  a  nmlar  position  m  the  University  of 
Fennqivania.  His  depaitaieatwaaaftenvaida  divided, 
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and  tie  fwnaineil  pDft'ssor  of  Greek.  He  was  noted 
for  the  wide  range  ami  accuraey  of  his  kiutwloire,  being 
not  only  a  thorough  classical  scholar,  but  alao  nia^iter 
of  several  modem  languages,  an  cxeellent  musician,  a 
fair  mineralogiflt,  an  authority  in  Shakespearian  criii- 
ci«ra,  in  military  science,  and  in  chess.  His  valuable 
attuiiiiiii  nts  were  alwaj'8  at  the  8er>-ice  of  his  frienil.n 
ati  l  nuinl.x.  and,  unfortunately,  thnmgh  them  alone 
h;tv.  In  n  made  accessible  to  the  public.  Ilis  valuable 
classical  and  Shakespearian  libraries  were  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  some 
of  his  friends.  His  chess  library*,  the  best  in  Aineriea 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  now  in  the  coUee- 
tinn  of  the  Ridfrwiiy  Librarj-  of  Philadelphia.  His  most 
noteworthy  publication  is  the  Lift' of  PkSidor,  istio. 
some  oopies  of  which  were  the  first  books  ever  printed 
on  T«lliim  in  Amevica,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
devotional  irork  to  irhieh  his  piety  led  him  to  give  the 
precedence.  In  1S47  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  wa.s  for  several  years  the  consular  representative 
of  the  Papal  Stato.<^.  He  died  while  on  avisittolQaie 
friends  at  vVorceatcr,  Mass.,  May  28,  1876. 

ALLKN,  (iRA.VT,  an  English  author,  was  bom  at 
AlwiogtOD,  KingBtoo,  Canada,  Feb.  24,  1848.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  Hon.  Charles  Onnt,  Baron  de  Longiieuil, 
whose  family  wa.s  prominent  in  the  eariy  hi.<*tory  of  ( 'aii- 
ada.  and  he  h  also  descended  from  Gen.  dolm  Coffin 
of  Bfwton.  He  early  displayed  reniarkalile  intt  lleetual 
ability  and  great  fondness  fur  natural  hi.'^ton'.  lie  was 
educated  at  ftnt  by  his  father,  aflerwardu  at  a  college 
in  France,  and  then  at  King  Edward  School^  Birming- 
ham, England.  He  entered  Oxford  University  \n 
1867,  liaving  won  the  p<»t-masterNhip  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  first  open  classical  s<  hoiarHhip.  and  graduated 
with  honors  in  1871.  In  187:i  he  wa»  up^>ointe«l  to 
the  chair  of  l<igie  and  phihisophv  in  Queen  s  C\»llege, 
Spanish  Town,  .laniaii  a.  and  in  the  next  year  became 
principal  of  that  institution.  After  si^ending  four 
vears  in  Jamaica,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
has  since  devoted  It'  almnst  entirely  to  literature, 
oontributing  numerous  articles  on  a  great  variety  of 
anllliects  to  The  Fortnighltlft  Contemporun/,  and  Wett- 
muuter  reviews,  and  various  magazmes.  His  princi- 
pd  works  w—Ph^ologieal  jEKtfutia  (1877) ;  The 
CoJor-Sfnif,  t(»  Onrp'n  and  Development  (I'^79);  An- 
glo-Snjrjin  liritntn  (1880);  The  Erolvti'nnul  at  lAirge 
( 1  h  ;  Viffiiettet  from  Xnliirf  11 I  ) ;  The  Color*  of 
Flower*  {\HH2)  ;  and  Odin  Chut  •<  Cnlnulitr  (1882). 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  attlMlhre  writer  among  mod- 
em natunltstSraad  usee  his  exceedingly  minute  studies 
of  nature  to  ittosbite  the  thcon^  of  evolatioD.  He 
seems  to  km  bMooM  sotm^  English  in  tmtM  and 
8}'m  pat  hies. 

ALLEN,  Tr.\  (1751-1814),  a  brother  of  Ethan,  was 
born  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  April  21,  1751.  When  the 
Rtn  olution  broke  oat  he  was  mclined  totliA  kmg's  nde. 
biU  aftorwards  served  b  the  Anwricsn  MW  ai  flohmtt 
of  the  militia,  taking  part  in  the  hatde  of  Benntnjrton. 
In  177"  ho  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  and  Ix'camc  the  first 
8ecretar>'  of  the  State.  In  the  spring  of  1781  he  wa,s  sent 
as  commisBioner  to  Canada  in  consequence  of  a  threat- 
ened invasion,  arranged  an  armistice,  and  by  his  subee- 
ooent  negotiations  saved  the  State.  He  was  afterwards 
State  treasurer,  memher  of  the  ooamni,  and  snrreyor- 
gcneral.^  He  md  moeh  towarrl.H  finindinj:  the  Univer 
sity  of  Vermont  in  1789,  giving?  liberally  in  land,  lalior, 
and  materials.  He  was  appointed  major->:<'neral  of  the 
militia,  and  in  17'.i")  went  io  Enro|)e  to  jmn  base  arms. 
On  hi.s  n  tiirn  vovage  with  mii.»iktt.>*  and  caniion  he  was 
captured  hy  an^Sii^lish  vessel  and  carried  to  England. 
There  ho  was  tried  in  the  court  of  admiralty  on  a  char^ 
of  supplyins  the  Irish  rebels  with  nnns.  and  after  a  suit 
of  eit'bt  years  wjia  neif|uifted.  Diiriiii.'  tlii.s  time  hcpub- 
lij'licd  at  Liridon  The  Xdturnl  ami  J'nlitictil  Hlffnrynf 

Verntniit.    He  wa.s  afrerwards  imprisoned  in  France. 
He  died  at  I'hiladclphia,  Jan.  7.  1814. 
ALLKN,  Karl  FBRDiNAifD  (1811>187l),  a  Danish 


historian,  was  bom  April  23,  1811,  in  Copenhagen: 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  travelled 
exten.'^ively  in  Holland,  England,  Erunoet  Itaiy,  Ncir- 
way.  and  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  invc«- 
tigatious  in  arehives.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  historv  and  Northern  arehae«>log\-  in 
Copenhatren  Ilis  cliief  works  are — IlnamUn^fi  i  FcetU 
rrliindet*  J/itfan'r  (Copenhagen,  I84<t;  7th  ed.  1  •*70), 
of  which  a  Gennan  translation  appeuriHl  in  1/eipsu;  tn 
184*J  and  18.k'>;  Ixtrtbogi  Faedrelamlet*  Hittorit.  (Go* 
penhagen,  1842;  llthed.  1873);  and  De  tre  norduie 
R'xjer*  Illstorle,  from  1497-1536  (5  vol.«.,  CoiK-nhaeen, 
lS»>4-72).  The  latter  is  his  chief  work,  and  althuugh 
lie  did  niit  live  to  fini.sh  it,  it  i.s  i-till  on.-  of  the  m*iet 
imi^ortaut  eontributiims  to  Scandinavian  histor\'.  He 
also  wrote  Om  Sproij  otj  FoUatierilommeliahed  i  Iler^ 
tuffdiiaunet  Slamg  mer  SondeinyHemd  (Copenhagen, 
1848)  and  Det  damke  Sprogs  ifistone i mrtuffdSmmui 
Slexvirj  rllrr  S'>n(lrrj\/f!aiul  (2  vols.,  Copenhagen,  IS&l" 

•W).     He  die-i  in  Copenhatren.  Dee.  27.  1871. 

ALLEN,  WiLLl.VM,  1)  I).  I Ts4-lsti> I,  au  American 
Congregational  mini.ster.  iHlucatur,  and  author,  was 
bom  at  Pittsfield,  Miiss..  .Jan.  2,  1784.  His  father, 
Rev.  Ihomss  Men  (174^1810).  was  the  fint  minister 
of  that  town,  and  retained  bis  charge  for  neariy  forty- 
six  years,  serving  also  part  of  tlie  time  a.<!  a  V(duntt<*r 
ehatilain  in  the  Revolutionary  axmy.  William  graiiu- 
ate<!  at  HarN  ard  College  in  1m»J,  studied  thc<jlogy,  and 
was  licciLsed  to  preach  in  1 804.  After  spending  a  few 
months  in  miasionaiy  labor  in  Western  New  Yorlc,  he 
was  appointed  a  regent  of  Harvard  CoUe^  and  aasistr 
ant  librarian.  White  holding  this  position  he  gave 
much  time  and  labor  t'l  the  iircji  iratnin  of  his  Ahiti- 
can  Biofiriiphical  and  Historical  Dictionary,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1809,  being  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  America.  It  contained 
noticHis  of  alwut  Hixen  hundred  Americans.  He  also 
contributed  to  Hogue  and  Bennett's  Uutory  of  LHaatu^ 
ten  (London^  1807).  furnishing  biographical  sketches  of 
American  ministers.  In  1810  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  charge  of  the  chun-h  at  Pittsfield,  but  retaintii  the 

Sisition  only  six  years.  When  the  legislature  of  New 
ampshire  altered  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College 
in  1816j  Dr.  Allen  was  appointed  president  of  the  new 
institution,  called  Dartmouth  University,  but  when,  in 
1811).  the  famoii.s  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  pn»nouneed  the  act  of  tht;  K-irisla- 
ture  unconstitutional,  he  was  obliged  tu  retire.  He 
then  became  president  of  Bowdixn  GoUcire.  where  ha 
renuuned  till  1839,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  inter- 
val in  1831.  when  the  legislature  of  M«ne  nndertook 
to  control  tne  affairs  of  the  eolleire  on  the  ground  that 
its  original  charter  from  MiLs.sai  hu.sett(<  had  Ix-en  sur- 
rendered ati'l  the  new  chart*  r  Iruiii  i^Iaiiic  liad  placed 
the  institution  under  its  jiuisdietion.  Upon  appeal, 
however,  Justi«\-  Story,  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court, 
saatained  President  Allen  and  restored  him  to  his 
office.  While  at  Bowdmn  he  publiriied  anonymoaflfar 
a  treatise  on  the  vexed  r|iRstinii  nf  the  authorship  oi 
the  ".Junius"  letters,  atiribiitinir  tliem  to  Ixmi  George 
.Sackville  \  Jiiniii.i  l^itmaKkcd,  Hoston,  1>Jm.  He  also 
brought  out  in  18;>2  a  second  edition  of  bis  Biogntpk- 
ioal  iHctionary,  in  which  the  number  of  persons  noted 
was  increased  to  ISOOi  His  oolk|ction  of  Buimt  and 
//f/mri*,  pnblnhed  in  1835,  oeiitained  several  original 
livnins.  After  leaving'  Howdoin  he  re.si<led  at  N».>rth- 
aiiiijton,  Ma.ss.,  wliere  he  eiiL'atfc<l  in  various  kinds  of 
literary  work.  Hi'  made  large  eollec-tions  of  EiiLdish 
wonis  not  previoiLsly  found  in  dictionaries  which  he 
fura'ushed  to  successive  editions  of  Wi  Kst.  r  >  and 
Worcester's  dictionaries.  He  contributed  sketches  of 
several  ministers  to  Spramie's  Annah  of  the  Amerietm 
J*iilpit,  and  dclivereil  snnie  hist<irieal  di.*i-<uirs<>s.  In 
lsr)7  the  thinl  edition  of  his  Biof/raphical  Dictionary 
wa.s  publi.shed.  eontainint'  notices  of  neariy  7(X»0  Amer- 
icans. To  Dr.  Allen's  untiring  lalx>r  in  this  field  we 
are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  worthies 
of  odonial  tames.  In  later  jeaa  he  indulged  stiUmon 
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AsjOrtic  vein,  jiulili^hiiiL'  Wiiiiiiis-<oti :  or,  Thr  T'/A 
cf  aootatumnvk.  with  Icanicil  notes,  and  mmie  vtiluims 
of  auared  poetr>';  Chrixtiitn  Sonnett,  1860,  Poems  of 
NiMmrfth  and  the  Croxs,  1866,  and  Soared  Songt, 
1867.    He  <l=<yl  at  Northampton,  July  16,  1868. 

ALLEN.  Wil.i.fAM  FK.wris.  an  .\nioin<-.nn  classu-al 
«i  h<>Lir.  vr;i.--lM>ni  at  .\nrtl>lH»n(iii;li.  Ma.'^..  Si'pt  5.  Ih^'.o. 
an<i  ^rraduatol  at  Harvari  I'liivi  rsity  in  1851.  Ho  lias 
HDOe  been  constantly  engatred  in  tcu-hinir,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years  (1854-^0)  8ix>nt  in  Europe,  and 
two  years  (1863-65)  spent  in  the  .South  in  the  service  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  and  the  Fn'cduien  s  ComniLssiun-s. 
In  iSliT  he  w;»a  elefted  to  tlic  diaimf  ancient  laniruau'e.s 
and  history  in  the  University  of  Wisoonsin  at  Madison, 
afterwards  changed  to  Latin  and  history;  which  posi- 
doo  be  sttU  oocapes.  His  liumy  work,  with  the  ex- 
eeplioB  of  artidee  in  periodicals,  is  chiefly  a  series  of 
Latin  text-l>o<iks  publi.shed  in  (-  nui  tion  with  his 
fcrothiT.  J.  IL  Allen,  and  J.  B.  •irconoiinh  of  Har- 
vapl  University.  In  1867,  in  connection  with  Charles 
P.  Ware  and  Lacy  McKim  Garrison,  he  edited  a  ool< 
leetioo  of  i^aoe-Sonffn,  the  first  work  of  the  kind. 
Other  works  are — Tntrothirti'in  tn  Iai/'h  Compotitum 
O^Tii;  revisHvl  ISHDi;  editions  of  the  vl<7ruwio  (1880) 
and  G'-rni'inia  1 1. SSI )  of  Tacitw;  and  Sttader^*  GMde 
toEnfiiiMh  IJUtnry  n8H2K 

ALLIANCE,  a  flottrisning  village  in  Stark  co.,  Ohio, 
is  on  the  Mahoning  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pitts- 
borg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago  Railroad  with  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  It  is  .^7  miles 
S  S.  E.  of  CleveUnd  and  82  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
PittsbuiY.  It  has  an  openi'hoose,  two  banks,  six 
hotels,  thne  weeUy  nenamen,  twdve  chorches,  and 
a  snon  sbhooL  A  luwe  jsou^  baildinf  in  the  village 
is  now  uniMvupied.  The  indn.strial  works  <x)ni prise  two 
foundries,  steatn-hiunnier  works,  nike-lactor>-,  three 
mn'hine-sliops.  hoe-fai-tor>\  steel-faetorj',  iMtne-niill, 
three  jpfaioiiij!;-mills.  two  flour-mills,  and  a  bag-faotopr. 
IheTulafe  is  neat  in  appearance,  and  is  lighted  with 
gaa  It  was  settled  in  1851,  and  incorporated  as  s 
rillaee  in  1 8.54.  Tlie  building  of  the  railroads  has  great- 
ly ;iirrf;i.~.-.l  ita  prosperity.  It.s  jiDpiTty  is  valu('<l  at 
il,500,<)(N) ;  its  pubuc  debt  is  about  $»6,(HX),  and  its 
leiiljr  expenses  $6000.  Mount  Union  Oolk^  is  one 
■Oi  mth.   Popnhtion,  4636. 

ALLTBONG,  Samuil  Amnv,  ItL.D.,  horn  \n 

PhOadelphiiv  Pa.,  April  17,  1816,  was  e<litor  of  the 
Ameriran  Suiiday-.Scnool  Union  lirom  1807  to  .May. 
l"^"*;'.  and  from  that  date  has  been  librarian  of  tlic 
Lenox  Librarv  in  the  ci^of  New  YorL  He  is  author  i 
«Ml)  Reoino  hya  Laymmiifa  WorkmHUed  "AVir 
Thanai  for  the  Protatmt  Cltrfrxi."  12mo.  Phila., 
1852;  (2)  '"AVic  Themts"  Condtnanal  12mu,  Phila.. 
\^h?>\  ['.\'\  A  CJritii'nl  Dirtioiiary  of  Em/lish  Li'trrnturr 
and  Britith  and  American  AutKon,  Livtrtg  and  JJe- 
mueil,  from  the  Earh'eat  AeeemtM  to  the  Lattier  Part  [ 
Y  the  Nmeteatth  Centmy^  containing  over  fbrty<az 
tbooauKl  f46,499)  artides  (anthors),  with  fbrtv  in- ! 
flexes  of  subje<-t»,  rojnal  8vo,  ;'.  vols.,  pp.  ?>'[?>')  :  Pnila,, 
ls.">N.  mvii,  isTl.    It  was  prtyeeted  in  iKfjO;  he  eom- 
mcn  ed  preparing  for  the  printer  Aug.  1,  18r»3,  and 
read  the  last  proof-sheet  J)ec  31,  187a    "Far  su- 
perior to  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  onr  hn- 
(niasre,"  says  I/onl  Ma'  aulay  on  vol.  i. ;  and  it  was 
also oommended  by  Banorot't,  Carivle.  Dickens,  Everett, 
Felton.  Sir  Henry  Holland.  O.  W.  Holmes,  T.  H.  Homo 
(of  British  Museum),  Washington  Irvini;.  Archbishop 
Ksarick,  Lieber,  Longfellow,  Ijord  Napier,  W.  H.  Pa-s- 
oottj  Sparks,  Chief-Justice  Taney,  Ticknor,  Presitients 
Walker.  Wayland,  Woolsey,  Felton,  and  King,  Car- 
dinal Wi.scman.  Henr>'  llcevc  (editor  of  EiUiifniri/h 
Retirw),  Thackeray,  Earl  Stanhope,  etc.  ;  (4;  An  Al- 
phal)«tical  I/ulex  to  the  New  Tatamait,  IGnio,  Phila., 
IMS;  (5)  (/mm  BiitU  Qmaomitm,  l2nto.  Phila,  1871. 
ChsptoB  i.>xzTi.  of  this  hook  wei«  also  published 
Snsntely  undi-r  the  title  of  Thf  Din'ne  On'f/in  <f  tin- 
mjf  Scriptures,  etc. ;    ^6  i  Puetiod  Qiudatioim  from 
Qmteef  lo  ftMnyMM,  wttA  Copkm  Indexm^  Svo,  pj>. 


xiv.,  7SS.  Phila.,  1^71;  (7)  Proxf  Qnotntions,  from 
S'tcrntm  to  Mac'iiilai/,  with  Lidrxrs,  Hvo,  pp.  764, 
I'hila.,  1876;  (8)  Grmt  Authors  of  All  Ages,  iMtmff 
Sdectimu  fiom  the  Fnm  Works  of  Eminent  Wrktn 
from  the  Time  of  Bfrietea  to  the  Rresent  Dtitf.  with  Jn- 
ilvxes,  Svo,  np.  xvi..  r..').") :  Phila.,  isso.  He  is  also 
author  of  Explaruttorif  Qtusfion-  /imh-x  on  tlie  Got- 

£-h  and  tJie  Actf,  lsi><>,  2  vols. ;  indexes  to  E^iwsxd 
verett's  Orations  ami  Speecius,  1850-59, 3  vds.,  8vo, 
and  to  the  and  Letttrt  of-  Wnshinfftm  Irmnff. 
\Sf>\-r>\.  i  vols.,  Svo;  and  of  articles  in  IVie  Xorfh 
Aiwrii  iin  Jinu'eir,  Gftfi/sfjiirfj  Qntirt'T/'i  Ri  rinr.  United 
States  Srrrice  .)fii'/ii-.iiii .  ctr. .  and  anunv  uioiis  tn-atises. 

AliLll^-S,  T  U()M.\s  William,  an  I'ln^hsh  Roman 
(Tatholic  controveraialist,  was  bom  I'eb.  1 2,  1813,  st  n 
village  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  lather  was  a  curate 
of  the  Chiuich  of  Ens/land.  After  attending  the  pram- 
mar  school  at  Bristol,  lie  went  to  Eton  in  1827,  ami  two 
years  later  to  Oxford,  where  lie  obiainal  a  prize  scholar- 
ship at  Wailhaui  CoUege.  He  graduated  in  1832,  taking 
a  fiist-class  in  daswa,  and  in  the  next  year  obtained  a 
ftlkjwship  in  his  college.  After  making  a  toor  in  FVanee 
and  Italy,  bo  (■nninu'ni'o<l  the  study  of  theology,  and  in 
Dee.,  lH;i7,  \va.>  ordained  deacon,  ami  a  year  later  prie>*t. 
in  the  l-^tablisbed  Church.  Being  dire<ned  bv  a  friend 
to  Rcr.  J.  H.  Newman's  work  on  The  Prophetical 
Office  of  the  Church,  he  came  et>mpletely  under  the 
inflaence  of  that  eminent  thettlogian.  The  central  doc- 
trine of  his  creed  was  the  unity  of  the  Chun^h  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost  to  the  <ia\  nt'  jmL-mont.  Of  this 
catholic  Church  he  then  believed  the  Anglican  Church 
to  be  part.  In  1838  he  removed  to  London,  and 
through  the  inflnenoe  of  Lord  Aldenon  he  was  an* 
painted  in  1888  enonining  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bbmfidd. 
bishop  of  London.  In  Jan.j  1842,  tlic  liislinji  lnqitized 
the  prince  of  Wales,  one  ot  the  godtatlu  rs  Umhi:  the 
king  of  IViitwia.  When  Allies  reui<instrat«-d  on  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  the  latter  to  act,  the  bishon  re- 
moved him  to  the  re<  tory  of  Launton  in  Oxfonlsliire. 
Here  he  labored  faithfully  and  studied  the  Church 
Fathers.  In  I S44  he  restored  his  chun  h  at  wn.sider- 
able  c.vtH'Tis*'.  and  also  published  a  volnnte  of  sermons 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Tn  1K46  his  friend  and 

Siiide,  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  pas.<je<l  over  to  the  Koman 
huieh,  and  Aihes,  deepiy  affiMted,  Yinled  the  Gonli- 
nent  to  examine  the  aetnd  wmking  of  the  CirthoGn 
Church.  The  result  of  this  and  other  visits  was  eBi« 
bodie<l  in  his  Jniinml  in  France  iu  lSJfZ>  and  18^8,  tcitK 
Jj*-tterA  from  Itiihi  in  IS^7.  As  in  this  he  censured  the 
Chun  h  <d'  Enirland  for  defects  in  dogma  and  discipline, 
Bishop  Willnrforce  wa.s  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
proseoutiog  him.  Allies  then  publisbed  The  Church 
of  England  Freed  frrm  the  Sin  of  Srhiitm  fl.s4'.ii.  A 
visit  to  Italy  followed,  in  which  ho  received  the  ixjjje's 
blessinL'  at  (Jaeia,  and  returned  to  prepare  a  rejdv  to 
his  own  Uok,  called  Tlo  S>r  of  St.  /W(185U).  "He 
was  then  admitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by 
Fiither  Newman.  Sept  11,  \ShO,  but.  as  he  wbs  mar- 
rio<l.  he  was  unable  to  enter  the  [irii  stlnHnl  T.iking 
such  employment  a.>*  he  could  get,  he  aU)  contiiiiied  his 
writines,  and  in  ls.'>"J  published  St.  Peter,  Am  Xanie 
and  Office,  Since  1863  he  has  been  secretMy  of  the 
Cathono  poor-school  committee  of  Great  Britain,  and 
has  done  inudi  to  promote  primary  iilucnticm.  In 
lS;j3,  thn»ugli  tlie  iTitiucnce  of  Rev.  TVr.  .1.  II.  New- 
man, then  rector  nt  the  ('atholic  I  niven^ity  «d"  Hublin, 
Allies  was  api)ointe<l  lecturer  on  the  philosophy'  of  his* 
tor}',  and  delivered  his  inaugurd  lectUVS  in  that  instito- 
tion  in  Dec.,  1854.  Though  the  course  was  not  com- 
pleted, it  served  as  the  basis  of  his  roost  important 

Work,  Th'-  Fnnnntion  nf  ('hrtstenthnii.  of  wliieh  four 
volumes  have  ajiiK-areil — in  ist'i.'),  iMi'.i.  l.sT,'),  and 
1S8'J.  He  maintains  that  only  in  connection  with 
Christianity  can  there  be  a  study  of  the  phiiosop)>> 
of  history,  as  no  other  85-stem  makea  evident  the  three 
L'H'at  elements,  (rod's  pro^'idence,  man's  fre<>  will,  and 
the  powers  of  evil.  In  treating  of  the  condition  of 
the  heathen  woiid  befim  Cihiiat.  he  draws  a  striking 
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Cituiparisoii  U'tw»>  ii  Cicero  and  St.  Auifiistine  as  rep- 
rcscntutivc  men  of  their  eras  an*i  Rvstenis  of  l>elief. 
He  shows  nhf}  the  delxisinti  effects  of  polytheism  on 
Iiiiman  relations  and  institutions,  and  the  redeeming 
effect  of  (Jhiiat's  teachiox  and  the  work  of  the  Chun-h. 
The  formation  of  the  church  at  Home  is  taken  an  a 
t_\  jH'  ol't  ;ii  li  particular  i  lmn  li,  Its  development  from 
.liulaisui.  ami  its  antagonism  to  the  various  forms  of 
Greek  philostij)hy.  are  fully  treated.  Next  come  the 
relations  of  the  Onurch  to  the  State,  the  discusuon  uf 
whieh  oeoopiM  the  fborth  volamc.  While  recofmixini? 
civil  government  as  a  divinely-founded  institution  of 
the  natural  onler,  he  insiht-s  on  the  essential  superiority 
of  tlif  (^hiin  h  iis  Monciiii:  I'l  tlit^  higher  spiritual 
order.  The  independence  of  the  latter  is  not  merely 
ideal,  but  is  shown  to  be  an  historic  fact  after  the 
Council  of  Nice  as  well  as  before  it  The  whole  work 
is  eminently  philosophical,  ditq>Uving  remaricable  learn- 
ing and  pn)found  ."tudv  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
It  has  lieen  fran.slated  in  part  into  (.Jeniian.  Other 
works  of  Mr.  Allies,  tit' an  aiitohioimiphii^al  iiatnrc.  have 
appeared — Jt*er  Crucem  ad  Ivitam  il>:7y).  which  indi- 
cates the  eontioveniee  that  disturbed  his  i>eaoe  of 
mind  before  his  entrance  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
A  lAf^t  Dvdtion  (1880),  which  is  a  simple  namttre 
of  his  conTerHion. 

ALLIGATOR  PE.^.  Thi^^  the  fruit  of 
gratissiiii'i.  nr  J^mni.f  IWaai  of  autlmrs.  'I'lic  trx't- it<  a 
native  of  the  W'cbi  indieSj  and  is  sometimes  eulUvated 
m  Ikrida.  It  is  closdif  afiied  to  the  cmphor  and  dn- 
namoo,  and,  like  them,  posMasee  aronatio  qu  alities. 
The  frut  is  m  large  as  a  good-sized  pear,  and  thf  iiulo 
aiound  the  single  seed  has  a  delicate  rich  flavor  w  iiicn 
Ihully  becomes  agreeable  to  those  who  do  not  at  hrst 
care  for  it  rr,  m.) 

ALLIN6HAM,  Hkusn  Patebson,  an  English  aii- 
ist,  was  bom  in  1848  near  Buiton-on-Trent.  JBbr 
maiden  oame  «m  jPatflraoo.  Her  euly  atodiM  van 
made  at  the  aehool  of  derign  at  BhrminfrhaiD.  After- 
wards she  studied  at  the  Koj'nl  Academy  in  Ixmdon, 
and  also  in  Italy.  Her  first  exhibition  picturt-.n.  entitkHi 
Wail  for  Me  and  The  Milkmaid,  were  shown  at  the 
Royal  Acadennr  in  1 874.  The  next  year  she  was  elected 
an  associate  oi^ the  HocieMr  of  Painters  in  Water-colors, 
and  to  the  exhibition  of  the  society  of  that  year  she 
sent  a  picture  entitled  Toung  Customers.  To  succeed- 
ing e.vhibitionh  she  ha.s  cotitrihntid  A  Sjirinp  Day,  The 
Old  Men's  Garden  at  Chi  lsca  Hobjiital,  The  liobin's 
Song,  The  Bathing-pla<t',  'i'he  lin)wn  Girl,  Dangennis 
Ofound,  and  May.  and  i<lit'  lia.s  frc(|uently  made  illus- 
tmtions  fat  The  Orophic  and  other  ilhistosted  iiapcrs 
and  magazines.  Mrs.  AUingham  is  an  accomplished 
artist,  who  thoroughly  well  underatands  her  own  capa- 
bilities and  seldom  nils  to  aohiovo  entirely  pleasmg 
results.  (w.  J.  c,  jr.) 

ALLINGHAM,  Wiujam.  an  Irish  poet,  bom  at  or 
near  Ball.vshannon,  ooun^  Donegal,  about  the  year 
1828.  He  was  the  son  Of  an  offioer  of  the  provincial 
bank.  Just  after  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
published  a  small  volume  of  pi>ems,  which  he  dedi- 
cated tn  Lfii'li  Hunt:  it  was  well  rcrciveil.  and  he  at 
once  todk  nuilv  aninnir  tlu^  true  noets  of  the  day.  He 
wa-M  appointed  to  a  jilace  in  the  Kn^lish  custom-house, 
and  in  184>4  he  reeeiveil,  in  recognition  of  his  merits  as 
a  writer,  a  literary  pension.  In  he  had  issued  his 
Miixic-}ffi'^fi'r  and  a  volume  entitled  Dm/  iii<d  Night 
Soiifjs.  and  later  a  more  prctentiims  work.  Ltncreiice 
Jilnnmjielil  ill  /i-rf'iiid,  n  rin-in  in  Tu  ih  r  ('nnlox.  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  a  few  urtutdul  and  hunioron.i  lit- 
tle poems,  such  a.s''Ix>velv  Mary  Donnellv,'"  '  The 
Fainea,  '  *'The  Dirty  Old  Mao,"  and  "Bobin  Bed- 
breast.     In  1874  he  became  editor  or  awiofer  of 

Frn^'-r  a  Mnifoztnr.  (H.  C.) 

ALLK>LL  JosKi'ii  KiiANZ  i  l79.Vls73).  a  German 
Kom.in  Catholic  theoloiriati.  wa.s  Imni  at  Sulzhach.  Autr. 
10,  1793.  Uo  studied  theology  and  jihilowiphy  at  Mu- 
nksh,  Anbeig,  and  Landahnt,  m  1  s  i  enteredthe  epinco- 
m1  flemiiniy  at  Begensboig,  and  in  the  next  year  was  or- 


daincd  priest.  He  afterwanis  spent  two  yearw  at  A'ienna, 
Bonn,  and  Paris  in  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lanpiage& 
In  1821  he  Iwpn  to  tench  at  I^Jindshut,  and  in 
was  made  prolessfir  of  Kihic  study  then>.  In  ls26  he 
was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Munich,  but  in 
I  MS.**  was  obliged  to  resign  his  profe^rship  on  ac-count 
of  ill-health.  He  wa.s  then  made  cajiitular  nf  the  ca- 
thedral at  Regenshurf;.  atid  in  IKHS  became  provost  of 
the  cathedral  at  Augsburg.  He  died  there  May  22, 
1S73.  His  most  important  work  is  a  translation  of 
the  BiUe  into  German,  with  notes  (6yols.,  Nnremberg, 
18;iO-34;  4th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1871).  It  ftd- 
lows  the  A'ulgate.  and  is  ham!  on  the  preAnotis  trans- 
lations of  Braiin  i  1  T>^>)  and  Fcder  ( 1  i.  It  received 
the  approbation  of  the  iwipe,  and  is  the  standard 
German  version  for  Catholics.  Among  Alholi's  other 
publications  were — B&U$cht  Altertktbmtr  (Landahot, 
1825);  LAai  Jem  (Lnndshnt,  1840);  BanJOmA  der 
BiUischen  AUerthimtlmndt  (Landshut.  1841). 

ALLODIUM,  in  law,  an  estate  held  by  aljsolute  own- 
8«o  Vol  I.  ""^bip,  without  recognizing  any  hupt  rii>r  to 
p.  516  Am!  whom  any  duty  is  due  on  account  thereof. 
Min'*4d^  The  oppometerm  \&feudum,  which  implies 
tenuie  or  ssrvioe  due  to  the  original  posses 
sor  and  nantoroo  conation  of  which  the  grant  was 
made.  Enrland,  at  the  tinie  of  the  Ntirman  ('ninitK-rt, 
wa.^  divided  into  lK»c-land.  conwjxmdinji  in  Saxi>ii  law 
to  alliidiniii.  an<l  tiilc-Iand,  or  land  held  by  the  j-oople 
in  common.  In  the  year  1U87,  however,  under  the 
oath  taken  at  tlie  Council  of  Sarum  >  ur  ISalisl>urj-)  bf 
all  thenobilitjrand  freemen,  all  the  land  iniiAgland  b^ 
came  fendd,  and  was  held  medtateir  or  immediat^ 
(if  the  kini:  a.s  lunl  of  the  realm  :  ttiout'li  wv  ;-lniufl 
;  a«ld  that  the  more  modcni  writi'iv  have  denied  that  the 
intruduction  of  feudaliyim  dates  fniui  thi.s  council,  which 
they  claim  merely  shows  that  the  system  had  th^ 
become  established.  Li  the  Unit<.-4i  .Statcis  land  is 
essentially  allodial ;  eveiy  owner  of  land  has  an  abao* 
lute  and  unqualified  dominion  over  it.  Many  techni- 
t  al  terms  and  ndes  of  the  feudal  law  .-itill  remain,  but 
(he  feudal  relation  which  they  imply  never  existed  here. 
The  etymology  of  '"allodium"  is  much  disputed.  The 
most  common  derivations  are:  Saxon,  a  privative,  and 
hxle,  a  vassal  (without  vasanlsga);  ll»  lO,  and  Imd,  neo* 

f>le  ( freidy  alienable] ;  wlh,  property,  and  al,  all  (awo- 
ute  im)jH'rty);  and  an-lot  I  property  obtained  by  lot), 
whii  h  la.<t  is  alsi>  the  latest  derivation.       (J.  M.  r,. ) 

ALLON,  Henrv,  D.  D.,  an  English  Conirre^'atioual 
minister  and  author,  was  Inim  at  Welton,  Yorkshire, 
England,  Oct  13,  1818.  He  was  edooated  for  the 
ministry  at  Cheshunt  College.  Hertfbrdshire,  and  ia 
Jan.,  ls44.  was  ordained  assistant  pastor  of  Union 
Chapel,  lslin^:ton.  On  the  death  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Lewis  in  1.S.V2,  Mr.  Allon  became  wde  )>astorof  the  om- 
gregation.  Althouuh  constantly  engaged  in  ministerial 
duties,  he  has  Wen  a  tmiuent  OCmtnDlltor  to  Cajtttitt 
BiidiuU  Edmcator^  the  Conlmporiary  Rtmae.  and  other 
,  periodioab.  Tn  1865  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Btit- 
I  uh  Qunrfrrh/  li'  ri,  ir,  which  he  has  since  eonductetl  with 
'  great  ability  a.«  a  ri'iirt  scntative  of  Nonconformist  .>ich<'l- 
arship  and  ideas.  llv  liren  active  in  promoting 
chundi  music  in  his  denomination,  and  ti>r  this  pur- 
pose compiled  the  Conffrtffational  Pxuhnisf.  He  has 
also  pabUshed  a  Memoir  qfthe  Rm,  J,  Sherman  ( 1863), 
which  has  paawd  dirongh  three  editions.  Be  edited 
the  sermons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Binney,  with  a  crit- 
ical and  biographical  preface.  A  volume  of  his  own 
scnnons  was  i)ublit*hed  in  187()  under  the  title  The 
Vixinn  of  (jody  and  h.as  reached  its  third  edition.  In 
1^77  a  new  cburch  was  erected  faj  his  congregation 
in  Compton  Terrace,  IslinjstOD^  at  a  Qoat  of  £41,OQ0l 
His  eminence  in  his  own  denomraalioD  is  shown  \if  Ins 
beiiiir  i  hu.sen  chairman  of  the  Confrre^tional  Union  in 
1st'.},  and  again  in  1881.  His  merits  nave  l>cen  reoog- 
nizetl  in  other  conntrii*8,  a.s  is  shown  by  the  honoraij 
degiee  of  I^- 1^-  oonierred  on  him  by  lale  College. 

ALLi^PICH,  Allbpiob  Tree.  Allspice  is  wdl 
known  in  the  euliaaiy  art,  and  derives  its  name  from 
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Its  r..niHnIng  the  unirua.s  of  wvcrdi  other  sjnccs.  It  is 
the  unopened  Hower-buii  of  the  Kugmiu  IKtnciita,  a 
ijhntflf  the  Mi/rtaccte.  or  B^Fitle  fiunily.  It  is  cxten- 
mi^9aiun»ed  for  tois  purpose  in  tbe  W«8fc Indies, 
vfcantlMtnMe  are  grown  in  groves  known  u  "pimenta 
walks." 

Tiie  Allspice  tree  of  the  United  States  is  Calf/mii- 
tliug  Jioriiius,  .so  named  from  the  branches  having  a 
taite  veiy  aimUar  to  aJlspioe.  Bat  ita  meet  oomnion 
HUM  IB  **  Sweet-Bcentea  Shrub,"  deriving  it  from 
the  OTWet  flowers,  which  have  an  odor  rt's<*uil)ling  ri|)€ 
rtnwberries.  It  is  verj*  common  in  country  Ku^rdt-ns. 
where  the  tlow^ns  are  often  gailunKl  and  placed  in 
diawers  with  duthiag,  to  which  they  impart  a  pleasant 
fi«giWMe.  TIm  not  has  an  odor  of  eeaipbor.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  small  nadual  order^  known  as  Calycan- 
titaasr^  and  is  indeed  closely  allied  to  Afyrtacetr,  to 
which  the  true  AlKii'i  o  bclongg.  It  forms  a  hush 
about  8  feet  high  when  mature,  and  is  indigenous  in  the 
■oothcm  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  range.  The  first  plant 
introduoed  and  long  cultivated  in  (wrdens  happened  to 
be  eompanitively  unproductive,  ana  increase  irom  this 
orisrinaf  pl:int  luis  jMTix'tuatod  the  character  it  receives 
in  earden  iH>oka  ot  seldom  pnxlucing  seed ;  but  sinee 
the  plant  has  become  c»3mmon  in  ganlens  Irom  the  seed 
gathered  in  its  native  places,  it  is  found  there  are  some 
plants  naturally  more  productive  than  others.  Some 
yield  full  crops  of  seed  annually.  (t.  m.  ) 

ALMANA(\  No  copy  has  been  preserved  of  the 
J  first  almaiiae  printed  in  the  Amerii-an  olo 
p  .M9  Am!  uies,  "  an  ^Vlmanac  calculated  for  New  Km:- 
f^.  ip.  aao  land,  bv  Mr.  William  Tierce,  Mariner." 
^  '^^^  published  at  Cambridge  in  1639  by  Stephen 
Day,  who  a  year  later  piiblidhed  tne  famous  Aiy  Pialm- 
Book.  Almaniies  wen;  published  at  Cambridge  uii- 
Doally  thereatU'r  with  wareely  an  inienuiaeioii.  In 
16>76|  John  Foster  first  published  the  linsUm  Alniawn: 
Ten  jears  later  William  Bradford  of  Philadelphia  pub- 
Sahed  the  ahnmiwe  known  by  his  name,  and  oommoiilv 
received  a.s  the  earliej^t  American  almanae,  It  was  eu- 
ited  by  Daniel  ijeeds.  and  was  a  small  Ixtok  of  20  pages. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Hrinley  Libran'  in  New  Vork  in 
March,  1882,  n  copy  was  sold  for  t^fiD.  Samuel 
(Vogh's  Ntw  Engfmd  Ahnanae,  published  at  Bos- 
ton, IT<X)-08.  was  another  early  publication.  The  Af- 
tronomictil  Diary  aiiJ  Almanac  of  Nathaniel  Ames, 
pnhiished  at  Boston  during  a  jx'riwl  of  al)out  sixtv 
year».  beginning  with  17:25,  aeems  to  have  been  the 
iirM  work  of  this  sort  to  attain  wide  popularity,  its  an- 
anal  sale  exceeding  50,000  copies.  Other  eailr  ahna- 
naoawere  the  American  Ahnanae,  becnn  at  Fniladel- 
phia  li\  Titan  lyoeds  in  172().  the  Pnutinfivama  Ahnamic, 
fint  published  by  T.  Oodlrey  at  Philadelphia  three 
rears  later,  and  Warne't  .AAnonae,  printed  at  Wil- 
bsBMbais,  Va.,  in  1731. 

Bjr  far  the  naek  wrtaMe  of  these  smnub,  howwer, 
was  that  with  which  Franklin's  name  is  so  intimately 
In  1732,"  savs  Fninklin,  '"I  first  pub- 
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lished  niy  almanac,  under  tlie  name  of  Richard  Sauii- 
deis.  It  was  continued  by  me  about  twenty-five  years, 
Wid  eonmonly  called  Poor  RtcJuird'n  Almanac  I  en- 
deavored to  make  it  l>olh  entertaining  and  useful,  and 
it  icrordinply  ean»e  to  lie  in  such  demand  that  1  reajKnl 
ivmsiderible  i)n)fit  from  it,  vendinsr  annually  near 
U),WK  And  observing  that  it  was  generally  reiad, 
aeuve  any  neighborhood  in  Che  province  being  without 
ki  I  considercfl  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  convej'ing 
iMtroetton  among  the  oomnion  people,  who  bought 
vandy  any  other  iKwks.  T  t!i(rri(.re  filled  all  the 
little  spaces  that  occurred  Ix'tween  the  remarkable  days 
in  the  calendar  with  proverbial  eentcnc(>s,  cbid|y  aoch 
M  menlcated  indnsUrv  and  ihigali^  as  the  meaas  of 
pmnrinir  wealth,  and  thereby  seenring  virtncu  it  being 
■ore  difficult  t"  ir  n  nuut  in  wnnt  to  act  always  honestly ; 
tt,  to  use  here  iine  of  those  pniverlis,  'It  is  hard  for 
an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright.'  Tliest;  nroverbs, 
which  contained  the  wisdom  of  many  sees  ana  nations, 
I  ianhled  end  ftnned  bto  a  oonnaetea  ^aoonne  pre- 


fixed to  the  almanac  of  1  T'jT  as  the  harangue  of  a  wise 
old  man  to  the  people  attending  an  auction.  The 
bringing  all  these  scattered  counsels  thus  into  a  focm 
enabled  them  to  make  greater  impression.  The  piece, 
l>cing  universally  approved,  was  copied  in  all  the  news* 
pa|X'rs  of  the  Aiui  l  i'  an  i  untinent  ;  rej)rinted  in  Britain 
to  lie  stuck  up  in  hou.'ies;  two  translations  wen;  made 
of  it  in  France,  and  i;n  at  numU'rs  Wuirht  by  the  clergy 
and  gentnr  to  oiatribute  natis  among  their  poor  pariui- 
ionera  and  tenants.  In  Pennsylvania,  as  it  disoonraged 
u.«eless  expensive  foreign  superfluities,  some  thought  it 
had  its  share  of  intiueni^  in  jmjdueing  that  gmwing 
plenty  iii'moiu-y  whieli  was  ob8er>'able  tor  several  years 
atier  its  nublication.  '  Jared  Sparks,  in  his  edition  of 
I'"ninklin  s  works,  gives  the  advertisement  of  the  first 
number,  printed  in  the  Pfun^/lram'a  Gazette,  Doc.  19, 
1732.  as  follows:  "Just  Published,  for  1733.  an  Alma- 
niw,  containiiu'  iln-  I,nn:iiinns.  Iv'Iiii.ses.  Plaiuls  Mo- 
tions and  Aspects,  Weather,  Sim  and  Moctn's  Rising 
and  Settintr,  High  Water,  etc.,  besides  many  pleasant 
and  witu  Verses,  Jests,  and  Sapmsi  Author's  Motive 
of  Writing:  Prediction  oftheDei^  of  his  Friend,  Mr. 
Titan  Ij«e<is;  Moon  no  Cuckold:  Haelielnr's  Folly; 
Pars*)n  s  Wine  and  Baker's  I'liddiiii:;  Slmrt  Visits; 
Kings  and  Bears;  New  Fa.shions ;  (iamc  for  Kisses; 
Katherine's  Love;  Difi'ereut  Sentiments;  Signs  of  a 
TemiH»t ;  Death  of  a  Fishenuan ;  Comugal  Debate ; 
Men  and  Melons;  The  Prtxlii-ul ;  Breaxfast  in  Bed; 
(lyster  l^awsuit,  «  te.  Ry  Rielianl  ."^aunders.  Philomath. 
Printed  and  8t)ld  by  R.  Franklin.  Three  e<litions  of 
this  almanae  were  }>rinted  before  the  end  of  January, 
17S8,  and  two  editions  were  fteqoently  required  in  later 
veais,  even  after  thegreat  vogue  of  the  publication  had 
been  asoertained.  Sparks  doubts  whet ner  a  complete 
series  of  the  almanac  is  now  in  existenet; :  he  was  un- 
able to  find  more  than  a  third  of  the  numbers.  At  the 
Brinley  sale  an  uncut  copy  of  the  *^*»*"*^  for  1736 
bronght  $64.  This  almanac,  which  waa  continoed  by 
others  as  fljor  Ridkerd  fmproeed  until  1786,  n  landed 
by  the  FriMu  li  eiieyclopicdist  Lanm.sjH'  as  the  first  ix>p- 
ular  puliliration  of  the  kind  that  spoke  the  lantriuiL'e 
of  n-jison.  Mr.  .Vinsworth  R.  Spononl,  in  his  Brief 
lIistor>' of  Almanacs*,"  published  in  the  Am'-nran  Al- 
inuiuu:  for  !s7S,  remarks  that  "  the  >rt!nerallv  worthless 
eiiai-aeter  which  hiW  In'en  attributcil  to  the  knt;li.-li  al- 
manae of  the  last  eeiitury  must  Ik;  modified  as  reL'arda 
s  >Mie  ot  the  Aim  rii  aii  family  almanacs,  "  Mr.  Spof- 
ford  gives  au  iutcresling  list  of  the  more  notable  alma* 
naos  whwh  hare  been  published  in  long  series  in  this 
country,  among  them  b«ng  the  following:  Fuiher 
AffraJiam'f  Almamte,  by  Abnham  Weatherwise.  Phil- 
adiliihiii,  ITV.t-'.HJ;  Nathanael  I>iw's  A^trnnnintcnl 
Diiirii  iir  Aliniinnc,  Boston.  1762-1827;  l.sjiiah  Thom- 
as's Masmn'htiJtfttx,  C'>niirr(iatt,  llhode  lulnnti.  XetO 
Manmhire^  and  VermoiU  Almanac^  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  Boeton.  1775-1822;  Btor  WHtg  Almanac.  Phil*, 
delnhia.  1 770-1  S4*>,  ,,r  later:  the  Virffinia  Almanac, 
Williain^liuri;  ami  Richmond,  17,'j1-1829,  and  later; 
the  Soiilli  CitrnUiin  mid  (ifiirfiut  Almnnnc,  Charles- 
ton, 17t)<)-lS(W,  an<l  later;  besides  the  foUowint:  wbieh 
have  survived:  It  R.  Thomas's  Farmer' »  Ahivmae^ 
Bost4>n,  1 71)3 ;  the  Ma$iia(:huuU9  Reauter  and  Alma^ 
nac,  Boston,  1767;  Webster's  Calendar,  or  the  Albany 
Almanac,  I7S4;  Rii'kerstafT's  Jinifmt  mid  Neu)  Eng- 
land Alnuiiutc,  17ijs-l,Slt,  eontiiiue<l  as  RickeTBtan 's 
Rhodf  hlaml  Almanac,  Provident  e  :  1  )udley  I^eavitt's 
New  fJngiand  Almanac.  £zeter  and  Concord,  N.  U., 
1797;  D.  Rolnnson's  JntAis  Fanner' t  Almanae,  Hal> 
lowell.  1M17;  and  DaboU's  New  Enf/lund  Ahnitr}ae^ 
New  l>>iidon,  Conn.,  1777.  The  Am'-riain  XnutictU 
Almanac  wiuj  founded  by  the  late  Admiral  Charles 
Henry  Davis  in  1849,  the  first  volume  (for  Is.'iai  being 
published  in  18.53.  It  is  still  published  annuallv,  ita 
nresent  editor  being  Prof.  Simon  Newoomb.  Peter 
Forx-e  a  X'ltional  Calendar,  puUished  at  >y'ashing- 
ton  from  1^2<i  to  IS  ii;  (with  a  three  years'  intcrviU, 
1825-27),  an  official  register  of  tiie  Goveniment,  with 
oaefbl  infiinnatioii  and  abatiaeta  of  paUio  doauMota^ 
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wad  the  earliest  number  of  the  often -intorTupt<'<l 
succession  of"  yoar-lHxiks  of  the  ninn'  anibitioiin  wirf. 
The  Ameriain  Almanac  and  JiejxMiitory  of  Usf/vl 
Knnwlfdtje.  was  published  firom  1830  to  1861  St  Caui- 
hnigfi  mi  Boaton,  oontuniiifr,  besides  its  mpioas  na- 
tronomieal  and  meteoroloEteu  tnfbmttioii,  a  valtiabfe 
ct)Uoction  of  statistics,  a  chnmidc  of  events,  nhitnary 
notieey.  et4'.  ;  the  Xntiomil  A/mnnar  nnd  Aninnil  Rcc- 
iinl.  i)uljlisheil  :it  Philadelphia  bv  (ieorirc  W.  Childs 
ill  1  SI. :;-'>4.  w;is  desiirned  as  a  eonti'nuation  of  it  John 
Povvne.s'8  (fnitfd  Sftites  Almnnac  waa  first  published 
at  PbiladelDbia  in  1843,  and  was  mainly  oompoeod  of 
astronomical  matter  and  tables :  only  three  issues  were 

J»rinted.  A  uiamuiotb  volume  was  published  at  Hart- 
i»nl,  Conn.,  by  David  N.  Camp  in  1869 — The  Ameri- 
riin  Yfnr-Iinnk  and  Annunl  RffpMrr — but  a  seeond 
number  was  not  readied.  Mr.  A.  H.  Spoffonl's  Amrr- 
iriiH  AJmoMoe,  publ  umtion  of  which  was  begun  in  1S7S, 
in  the  most  complete  of  contemporary  Ameri»n  alma- 
nacs, and  in  the  upceial  field  of  jiolitical  statistics  has 
entirely  siiin'm'ilcil  the  ahiianiu-.s  jiriiifed  by  the  preat 
newspapers.  The  most  notable  of  these,  the  Trlhunt: 
Almnnnc,  hefxia  with  the  Whig  Almanac  issued  by 
Horace  Greelev  in  I8;{S,  has  Ixime  its  present  name 
since  1855.  The  New  York  World" it  almanac  was  first 
issued  in  1868,  and  discontinued  after  1876.  The  New 
York  HeraWt  almanac,  which  contained  among  other 
features,  a  list  of  heirs  advertised  for  in  America  sim-e 
1835,  Mm  published  from  If<T2  to  1878.  Of  preater 
importance,  so  far  as  the  ixjlitieal  historv  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  ooocemed,  are  the  Alhany  Ecrniun 
Jammala  almanac,  fint  issued  in  1857,  sad  the  Albany 
Argwt'n  almanac,  1874.  The  almanac  published  by 
the  New  York  Star  has  a  wide  local  circulation.  Be- 
fire  the  New  York  AV«ii/if/ £^rjwrM  was  ineorponited 
with  the  Eaninij  Mad  it  published  a  statistical  alma- 
nac of  peat  size.  Of  contemporary  newspaper  alma- 
nacs, those  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  first 
prhlied  in  1870,  and  the  Philadelphia  7\'m«t  (1876).  are 
mosl  worthy  of  mentinn.  The  New  York  Cli])per'»  al- 
manac is  practirally  the  sole  repref^-ntativc  of  the  sport- 
ioL'  iiiti  rcst.  .\eeonlinp  to  SjioHoni.  the  ()rii,nnal  date  of 
publication  of  the  most  important  n'ligious  or  denomi- 
national almanacs  is  as  follows:  The  V hureh  Ahuanac 
(Protestant  Kpisoopal),  1830;  Catholie  Ahmanae  and 
pfredorff,  1833;  MtihndiU  Afmanae,  1834;  Vnivenai- 
ut  Reffitter,  18.V»;  Jiaph'xt  Alnuinnc,  1842;  Ammcnn 
Unitarian  Reffvtter  and  Yrar  Hook.  1846;  Predn/tfrian 
Hi^toriral  Ahnaiinr.  Ks.'iS;  Family  (^hrlftian  Alma- 
nac,  1821.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  almanac  is  better 
known  as  WhUtakeir^t  Chiffhnian'ii  Almanac.  The 
CathtAic  Almanac  is  DR^erljr  iiaiUkr't  Catholic  Di- 
rectory, Almanac^  ana  Ordo.  It  was  fimnded  in  188S 
at  Baltimore  as  the  Mrtropoh'tnn  Ahnnnnr,  but  its 
publication  was  dis<f)ntiniie(i  at  the  U'LMniiinir  of  the 
war.  It  was  revived  in  Isi'.:;  liy  the  Mes-^rs.  Sadlier. 
and. is  now  publishe^l  in  l^'ew  York  and  Montreal. 
The  disoontinuancc  of  a  larjro  almanac  and  dinx>tory  of 
French  residents  in  the  United  States,  first  published 
by  the  MetawLger  FrwMo-AmMeoki  at  New  Toric  in 
1^77.  leaves  the  Fn  iuli  j>re.s.'<  unrepresf iiitd  in  thi.s 
field.  Of  iimiie  aliuaiiai*  may  he  iiiintiuiicd  that 
i.sHued  by  Piirh.  \'ennor"s  Wettthir  Ahuntn'i-.  the 
Irixh  -  AiniriroH    Almanac,   the    Farmi  r's  Almanac 

1  American  News  Co.,  New  York),  and  the  CathiAic 
Family  Annual  arc  also  wide^^  oireukted.  About  one 
hmMlred  almanam  may  lay  claim  to  a  national  inmifa- 
tion  in  the  T^nite<l  States.  Nnr  slnniM  hh  iitinn  ],e 
omitted  lit' till-  almanao  prejiared — literally  I'y  millions 
— i>y  till'  deali  r-  in  [lati-nt  m ei I i i-i ncs  ftr  gratuitous  cir- 
culation in  all  part*i  of  the  world. 

In  France,  as  eLsewhen-,  the  almanac  was  among  the 
earliest  of  printed  books.  Lsronssc  and  theEnffclopsB- 
dists  ifcncrallr  consider  Miehel  de  Nostradamns  s  amta- 
nae,  first  published  in  l.'i.'iO,  as  the  earliest  publication 
of  the  kind,  but  (se*'  Charles  Nisiird's  liixtairr  dot 
Lirre*  ]tnpulair»n.  on  dr  In  Litlrnifiii  f  dn  Coljxirtaije, 

2  vols.,  Paris,  D'Amyot,  lis54)  M.  Bnmet's  catalogue 


l>et'ins  with  the  Graml  Com/msf  Bfi'in-it.  printed 
at  Paris  in  14'.»M.  The  must  famous  ot"  Old- World  al- 
manacs is  the  Almanack  dc  lAige.  Tlie  earliest  copy 
extant  bears  tlie  date  1636,  but  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  ahuanac  was  then  pnUished  for  the  finfe 
time.  That  it  was  nrepared  by  a  Canon  of  St.  Bsi^ 
tholomew,  Matthieu  KTnslK'rtr,  or  that  Matthieu  T.a'ns- 
IxTfT  ever  exi.sted — his  name  is  not  ftnind  in  the  li.'^t  of 
eiinon.s — has  not  been  estalilislu  d  !<itisl'aetortly.  Iiut  tra- 
dition makes  him  a  churchman  and  its  author,  and  to 
this  day  the  names  of  La'nsl>eri;  and  Lief:e  arc  potent 
charms  wherewith  to  ooiuure  the  rural  almanac-onyer. 
There  arc  more  than  a  dozen  almanacs  whnse  titles  re- 
call till-  j-;iL'e  or  his  tivolliiii:  place,  the  most  i><>i.!i!;ir 
perhaps  Ixinir  the  DmdJf  UiiimiH  and  Trijilr  lii  ijtiilii. 
In  matter  an^  njakc-un  they  are  iiractieally  what  they 
were  in  the  seventeenth  centur>-,  lieini:  print«>«l  <>n  can- 
dle-paper with  bsttered  type  and  «mr»e  wtKKleutK  while 
the  prediotaons  conceminir  the  weather  and  mundane 
matters  irenendly  are  as  silly  as  they  were  at  the  first 
Ni  veiilx  less.  these  almanacs  enjoy  an  almost  in'  nniible 
Twice  their  prophets  have  made  lucky-  hits. 
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.^Iadame  Dubarr}',  annoytnl  ami  alarmed  by  the  predio 
tion  of  the  AJmanach  de  Liige  that  in  .\pril,  1774, 
''one  of  the  most  favored  of  women  "  would  "  play  her 
last  part,'"  endeavored  to  secure  the  snp[n^ion  of  the 
book :  in  that  month  l/ouis  XV.  was  attacked  by  his 
mortal  malady,  an  !  -lie  was  obliced  to  leave  the  <Tnirt, 
Again,  in  hi.s  pre>i  let  ions  for  IMn.  "  .^latthieu  Laemj- 
berg  "  set  down  bltMxl.shed  and  n'volution  for  July — a 
bit  not  less  palpable  than  that  of  the  Italian  prophet 
who  in  1877  predicted  that  two  great  catafalques  would 
be  erected  at  Rome  in  Januarv  and  February  of  the 
followinjf  year,  when,  indeed,  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Pius  IX.  px-vsi'd  awav.  Nest  to  the  Liege- l.<ien.sl»erg 
almanac  comes  the  Mesmt/rr  BoiUux  of  StrasbuT]^  and 
his  brothers  of  Basle  and  BeiM,  bat  littls  iaftnor  in 
age,  ugliness,  and  stupidity. 

Tiie  fact  that  the  almanao  was  the  only  book  fHncli 
visittKl  the  homes  of  the  mxHi^os  of  French  peaaaota^ 
laborers,  and  artisans  indicated  it  fnim  the  morrow  of 
the  llcvolutioii  as  the  instrument  liest  achijite  l  t.i  the 
use  of  the  political  propatrandistij.  V  Almiinarh  du 
P^re  CUmritujoyed  great  injpularity  during  the  liev- 
olutionanr  period.  Napoleon  took  care  that  nothing 
unfitvorable  to  the  imperial  regime  was  published  in 
the  almanacs,  but  under  the  monarchy  of  July,  Fraaes 
was  deluged  with  such  publications  as  L'  Almanack  de 
la  Pranrr  (IfiiiiHrnfii/iif,  f.'  Ahii<iii<t(li  nlinlitnsti'rim, 
and  L'  Alinniini  li  icarii  n,  while  the  iievolution  of  1x48 
was  fertile  of  deuiocratic,  republican,  and  socialistic 
year-books.  Louis  Napoleon  instituted  in  Nov.,  1852. 
the  **  oonuiisnon  d'ezamen  des  livres  du  oolportacre.' 
and  oAciai  asoction  lM>ing  needed  ere  almanacs  and 
other  publications  of  the  sort  oonid  be  distributed  by 
ped<llersand  lK)ok.sellcr>,  \h>'  pnlitii-al  alnianae  went  out 
of  ein-ulation.  The  Third  Kepublic  is  uion-  liberal,  as 
under  it  flourish  impartiallv  V Alnuimuh  n'^iulJimin^^ 
L'Almanaeh  r^nlaAe,  L'MmoMach  da  Amu  d Henri 
v.,  and  a  doien  other  publications  avowedly  politioaL 

Side  by  Mde  with  Tj  .Mniiinnih  (hi  hm  CathfJique  cir- 
culates an  atheistic  almanac  tilled  with  studied  inde- 
cencies and  blasplieuiies.  Hut  the  trreat  nia.-is  of  French 
almanacs -^ine  tirm  in  Paris  is  Kiid  to  publish  MO — are 
non-politic.il.  Many  are  of  a  }>nietic!U  sort,  and  oootmn, 
beaioes  the  calendar  and  the  usual  astronomical  infor- 
mation, recipes,  prescriptions,  and  counsels  of  a  uaefnl 
rliun\i  ti  T.  with  not  a  little  reading  matter  fairly  si-lected. 
.M.iiiy  otiiei-s  are  desicrned  for  amii^ein. m.  ;iiid  contain 
caricatures  and  li-'lil  hrer.ir>-  iiiatii-r.  jirn-e  ami  verse, 
their  woTHt  faidt  being  a  tendency  tu  groesocss,  which 
in  some  cases  is  unrehevcd  bv  clefMMM  sad  bscowes 
revolting.  Ainuuiacs  devoted  to  eoags,  riddkB,  games, 
and  pnsnes  fbnn  a  notable  fbatme  of  Reneh  popular 
litemture;  otlicrs  instnict  fhcir  readers  in  etiipiette; 
.still  others  are  designed  fur  the  auiuscmeut  of  liie  little 
ones.  Of  the  serious  publieationss,  L'  Ahuana.  h  mi- 
tioiuU,  tbunded  in  1699  as  L'Almanaeh  roytd,  and  styled 
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L' Almanach  imprrud  under  the  Napoleonic  rt'uiuie,  is 
the  must  imfxmant.  With  it  may  bo  mcmioiH'd  ]j  Al- 
mmi'ich  df  /"Vance  and  L'  Afiiuinnch  du  Commrrrt  : 
the  latter  is  practically  a  «>innien'ial  directory  of  I'ariri, 
md  has  been  published  suux  l  7«)H.  Then  have  been  no 
legitimate  eooeeflflora  to  such  publioilioiis  M  VAhnn- 

ti'irh  di-a  }fiisn(  i' 1  7''i4  - 1  S.'!:5 1,  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  annual  collections  of  t'lu'itive  poemfl  which  tunned 
a  characteristic  feature  of  French  literature  two  or  three 
generatione  tgHf  aod  has  a  panUlel  in  the  Gennao  Mu- 
uMidmamaA  or  Qrimod  de  la  BegmiWs  Ahnamiaek 
da  Qumrmands. 

Of  continental  almanacs,  the  well-known  annual 
iKiM'shLd  in  German  and  French  at  Gotha  by  Justus 
Pen  lies  may  be  im  iitiuned.  A  midsummer  supple- 
ment, containing  the  diplomatic  and  wnsular  appoint- 
ments, has  ju£t  (1882)  been  addetl  to  this  publication, 
which  dates  from  1764,  and  was  onre  supiiressed  by 
Napoleon  for  failing  to  reoocnise  his  imperial  prctcn- 
aion&  The  statistics  of  the  (rotfui  Alnmnac  arv,  how- 
ever, to  be  received  with  caution,  and  it«  editiiiL'  K  avcs 
fflucn  to  be  desired  in  so  fur  as  the  non-royal  fatiiiliea 
are  oonceme<l. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  St>tt>itnianB  Year- 
Book,  founded  at  London  in  lStV4,  pn»bahly  the  beet 
English  annual  that  can  be  named,  though  its  non-sta- 
taitical  departments  are  at  times  disfisured  by  blnndcFs 
almost  phenomenal.  Of  popular  puolieations  HVoVo- 
kev  M  Alnumack  is  the  nioet  comprehensive,  and  the 
Pmancial  Reform  Almanac  is  a  perfect  mine  of  statis- 
tical information.  The  prophetic  almanacs,  soch  as 
'^Zadkiel's"  and  Ilaphael's,"  have  an  immense  and 
evidently  a  growinf;  circulation.  While  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  nf  these  almanacs  give  their  readers 
some  value  ii>r  their  money  in  the  shape  of  astronomical 
informatiou,  business  memoranda,  popular  tables,  ete, 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  impudent  than  their  as- 
trologioal  predictions.  * W<noe« of  tbe stars,"  and  "cj^-m- 
boUcal  hierugl^'phics,  euapt  periiapa  the  MqdaiiationB 
which  follow  in  due  coane  to  exalt  success  or  excuse 
fiulnre.  Where  some  hundreds  of  predictions  are  made 
annually,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  of  events  which 
must  surely  bappeti  .some  time  or  other — wars,  famines, 
eaithqaakes,  pi-stilenci-ri,  fires,  shipwret^ks,  the  death 
of^sorerainis,  and  the  disgrsice  of  8tat»>smen— it  is  iii- 
SvilaUe  that  from  time  to  time  notable  hits  must  l>e 
made.  Tlie  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  noUoe  such  hits 
and  icnure  ail  the  uiis'U's,  and  the  "prophets"  and 

•H  t  rs  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  ot  this  fact,  while 
their  readers,  auparentiy,  are  blind  to  the  colossal  ini- 
podenoe  with  wiudl  patent  failures  are  explained  where 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  That  the  demand  for  such 
publicationa  shouU  incNMe  irith  the  advance  of  popu- 
|v  education  ia  a  pbenonaenoo  more  wngnhr  than  sat- 
isiactory. 

Some  interesting  thunL:li  ilt  .iii]tor>-  notes  upon  alina- 
nao!  and  almanac-makers  will  be  found  in  Chambers's 
Book  of  Day:  Mr.  Abel  Haj-wood,  Jr.,  of  Manches- 
ter, has  made  an  entertaining  stmly  of  English  almanacs 
diirine  the  second  Stoart  and  revolutionary  periods. 
Fmiu  the  statement  made  bv  William  Andrews  in  one 
of  the  iilmaiiacs  (pioted  by  Jfr.  Heywtxxl,  it  seems  that 
the  ail!  Imriiii  in  KiiL-land.  as  in  I-'ninn-.  were  sensitive 
ujwn  the  subjwt  of  astrological  predictions,  the  alnia- 
nac-maker  being  warned  by  his  "superiors"  to  "for- 
bear" making  them.  So  popular  were  jests  at  the 
eneoBe  of  the  Society  of  Fnends  that  a  ira-and-Nini 
Aimnnac  was  published  by  the  Company  of  Stationers. 
Aiuontr  the  iiirious  ahnatuics  of  the  perio<l  was  the 
ir^jiv/-  .«  Ahnuii'ir.  which  contained  information  cun- 
cemiug  nearly  all  the  trades  except  that  of  the  weaver. 
While  the  almanacs  of  two  centuries  ago  show  a  gradual 
decay  of  the  lopentitioiui  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  calen- 
duBitbe^abomdieatea  popular  knowledge  of,  apopdar 
iaterest  in,  certain  natural  phenomena  which  are  now 
puiing  away.  Tables  showing  how  to  tell  time  l>y  s«n- 
niAif  .it  wyht  or  by  tlie  |)osition  of  the  stars,  mch  as 
Were  oonunun  in  the  Stuart  almanacs,  would  now  be 


received  with  surprise.  TTieir  disappearance  illustrates 
curiously  the  tn»n  of  Emenmn's  saying  conceminir  the 
civilizeii  man  who  has  got  a  watch,  but  has  loet  the 
skill  U)  tell  the  hour  by  UMIUn.  (o.  T.  L.) 

ALMA-TiJDJtiALA,  LaUBBNCX^  an  aitist  of  ^ethe^ 
landish  IMh,  who  has  been  domidled  b  England  for 
a  nuniU'r  of  years,  and  who  is  uanalljr  chus.>ied  among 
the  English  paintens,  was  Ixjm  at  Droniyp,  West  Fries- 
land,  on  June  8,  1830.  He  was  carefully  educated  at 
Leeuwarden,  and  in  l^  vj  entered  the  Acaidemy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Antwcrji  lie  bclon/^  to  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  fiunily,  and  it  was  originally  the  intention  of 
his  parents  to  educate  him  for  a  physician.  While  at 
the  Jjccuwarden  school  he  1«  caiiie  tireatly  inti  re^tell  in 
Greek  and  Roman  anliquitiis,  and  at  the  same  time 
develo|)ed  such  strong  artistic  inclinations  that,  after 
much  persuasion,  his  parents  were  induced  to  enter 
him  at  the  Antwerp  AoadiNny  as  a  pupil  of  6ux>n 
Leva.  That  master  encouraged  his  genius  for  researeh, 
haoits  of  ver>'  careful  workmanship,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  oriL'iriiil  .style;  lor,  altlimiuh  AIiiia-Tadcnia  s 
manner  t'l  extent  suggesih  tliat  ul  Barnii  lit-j-.s.  it 
is  e.ss*-ni Lilly  iiis  own,  and  is  ehanuterizcii  bv  refine- 
ments 8ui>enor  to  those  of  bis  preceptor.  The  first 
picture  oi  Alma-Tadema  which  attxucted  general  at- 
tention to  him  as  an  aitist  of  unusual  culture  and  gifts 
was  The  Education  of  the  Grandchildren  of  Clothilda, 
exhibited  in  IhCi:!  Thi.s  \v;us  followed  in  quick  Bucces- 
sion  by  a  series  of  paintings  rt;presi-nting  chiefly  (  ircek, 
lloman,  and  Eg>'ptian  subjects,  some  of  them  histori- 
cal, but  the  nutfority  dealing  either  with  idvllic  themes 
or  soeoea  of  &nuliar  life.  Alma-Tadema  s  historical 
pictures— aa,  for  ezsmple,  A  Roman  Emperor,  painted 
in  1871,  which  represents  the  praetorians  discovering 
Claudius  in  his  hiuing-plac««  after  the  ass;i,-.'-ii)uf ion  nf 
Caligula,  and  which  is  one  of  the  artist's  most  suoce^tul 
attempts  to  deal  with  an  important  historical  subject — 
are  not  without  great  merit;  but  he  lacks  the  dramatic 
power  necessary  for  the  ade<]uate  portrayal  of  illustra- 
tiye  historical  episodes.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
bis  idyllic  pictures — for  example.  Reproaches  (1872) 
and  Autumn  (lsT4l-  are  very  charming.  Ili.s  lu.st 
successes,  however,  have  l>een  achievid  in  tlie  delin- 
^tion  of  scenes  of  familiar  life.  To  the  compoei- 
tion  of  this  class  of  pictures  Alma-Tadema  has  brought 

rt  antiquarian  learning  and  a  refined  technical  skill, 
has  endeavored  to  conceive  how  certain  typical 
Greeks  or  Romans  would  have  lookinl  and  acted  un- 
iler  certain  (y|ii<al  every  day  circunistances,  and  the 
result  is  a  series  ot  pictures  which  impress  the  be- 
holder as  being  truthful  as  well  as  spirited  reprodw^ 
tions  of  the  traits  of  the  meet  imposing  of  the  an* 
tique  civditations.  The  elaborate  composition  entitled 
The  Vintage,  painted  in  isTo,  the  beautiful  engraving 
from  which  hy  Blanchard  ha,s  enjoyed  a  great  nopular- 
itv,  is  a  t'avoralile  t!xani|'lc  nl'  tlie  class  of  worKs  upon 
wliich  Almu-Tadcma's  rejiutation  rests.  Among  his 
other  niitaltle  representations  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Egyptian  life  may  be  mentioned,  How  they  Amused 
themselves  in  Esypt  llree  Thousand  Yean  Ago,  I8R3; 
Catullus  at  Lesbia  s,  1865  ;  Tlie  Soldier  of  Marathon, 
I8tj.5;  Entrance  to  a  Roman  Theatre,  1866;  A  Rimian 
Dance.  1S66;  The  Mummy.  18t>T;  TarnuiniusSuiK  rlms, 
1867  ;  The  SieHtl^  186.S ;  Phidias  and  the  Elgin  >larble8, 
1868;  Flower  Market,  1K68:  A  Roman  Amateur.  1868; 
Pyrrhic  Dance,  1869 ;  The  Convalescent,  1869 ;  A  Wine- 
Shop,  1869;  A  Juggler,  1870;  Un  FSte  Intime,  1871; 
A  Greek  Potter)',  1871 ;  The  Mummy  ( Roman  period  j, 
187'J;  The  Improvisator,  1872;  Death  of  the  First-horn, 
1872;  Greek  Wine,  1872;  The  Dinner.  1S73;  Fishing, 
ls73;  Joseph  Overseer  of  I 'haraoh's  tJranaries,  1874; 
A  Sculptor  s  Gallerj",  IS74;  A  rictiirc-Gallcrv,  1874; 
Good  Friends,  1874;  An  Audience  at  Agiipna^s.  1870; 
After  the  Dance,  1876;  Cleopatra,  1876;  Tnesessooi 
(four  pictures  1.  1877;  A  Love  Missile,  1878;  and  Sap- 
pho, 1S80.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pcdantrj' m 
all  of  these  pictures,  and  in  many  of  them  the  atwesso- 
ries  have  an  undue  importance.  In  the  main,  however, 
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the  artint  has  hcon  8uc(  <  s.*fiil  in  :iehievinp  tho  resiilf.M  at 
which  he  ohvionsly  aimcfl.  and  the  interest  is  centred, 
where  it  projicrly  bclonire.  in  the  human  bcintrswho  arc 
deliiie«t«a  upon  th«  canvas.  Thenionl]ninQrof  Aim»- 
Tadeun's  works;  m  wnrt  hy  of  paitieidar  notioi,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  tJu'  iiin  lrati  ?<u;fi.'estion8  which  certain  well- 
known  French  arti.Ht«  w  lio  ailect  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects appear  to, find  it  impowible  to  avoid,  althou/rh  its 
avoidanoe  mur  be  eatgr  and  ia  demanded  bgr  obvious 
nronrietiea.  Kven  in  the  nnr le  atndy  of  the  mide  vhieh 
ne  has  put  on  exhiMtion— A  Sculntiir's  Model,  ]):iiiiti><l 
in  )  h7S — he  has  skiltully  contrived  u>  avoid  gWmsi  juhl 
cause  of  offence.  This  picture,  it  is  understood,  was 
executed  in  answer  to  a  challenge  of  his  ability  to 
■worthily  paint  the  undraped  figure.  From  a  techni- 
cal standpoint  it  is  <*ertainly  not  beynn  !  rit'<  ism,  but 
it  is  ncvert  he!L^s:i  a  very  beautiful  ana  very  i  Imracteristic 
W<irk. 

In  1870,  Aima-Tadema  took  up  his  residence  perma- 
nently in  Ijondon,  having  lost  his  first  wife,  the  Countess 
Paulino  Domoulin,  the  year  before.  In  1S70  he  also 
married  Theresa  Epp.  an  Miiglish  lady,  the  younirest 
ilauL'lit<T  ot'  |)r.  (JforL'c  N.  Kpp.  Tlii.s  lady  is  an 
u<-(  <itiiptighed  artist,  and  has  repeatedly  exhibited  with 
popular  success.  In  1 H73,  Alma-Tadema  becane  a  Brit- 
vsh  subject,  and  in  1876  he  was  ehx^ted  an  anodate  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  ib  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  uf  Anistonluin.  of  the  J{oyal  Aeademy  of" 
Munich,  of  the  K(»val  Academy  ut'  Berlin,  and  of  the 
Eniilish  .Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colors.  He  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Leopold  (fieigium)  in 
1866,  a  kntght  of  the  Dtiteh  Lkm  hi  IMS,  t  knight 
of  the  order  of  Rt.  Michael  (Bavim)  in  1S69,  and  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Firench  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1873.  He  has  also  received  a  number  of  medals  for 
works  oontribubed  to  international  and  other  important 
ezhibitiona.  Afana'TiMlena's  honse  in  London,  to  a  large 
extent  planned  and  decoraterl  by  himtwlf  is  crlehrated 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tlie  many  l>rautiful  n  s- 
klences  of  artiste  in  tlie  British  capital.    ( w.  j.  r.,  jk.  ) 

ALMOND.   The  almond  is  now  among  the  import- 

6«e  Vol.  I.  antprod««aof  theUnttodStatea.  Though 

p.  623  Am!  the  consntiiiiiion  is  enormous  and  the  pop- 

t**i.  ^^-A^^  Illation  hits  iinTexseii.  the  value  of  the  im- 
JuUn.  ea.).         ^    ■        j    \-       i-  .  \ 

portationa  deelmes  imm  year  to  year,  when 

an  average  of  a  few  years  is  taken,  m  consequence  of 
oar  increased  product.  While,  for  instance,  during  the 
fiflcalyear  endmg  in  18.56  the  value  of  the  importations 
was  f250,00O,  that  of  1876,  twenty  years  later,  was 
but  $180,2"Ti  ii'.ui  this  was  higher  than  tlie  tijjures  (if 
many  years  LH  lore.  In  1879  the  total  was  but  $101 ,0*X>. 
The  culture  has  never  been  very  successful  in  the  At- 
lantio  portion!  of  the  United  States,  though  fiur  results 
are  reached  in  Fknida.  The  flowen  m  more  eensittve 
to  warmth  than  even  those  of  the  peach,  and  a  few 
warm  winter  days  forward  ihcra,  only  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  spring  frosts.  Tlie  trees  War  in  Pennsylvania 
more  ceitaii^  than  in  Georgia  on  this  aoooont,  as  the 
winter  warmth  of  the  latter  State  ptematOKlyadTanoee 
the  blos?j<inis.  In  these  States,  however,  the  tree  par- 
takes di  the  short-lived  character  of  the  peach,  and 
cannot  1"'  made  nmtitaliie.  ( 'alifi.rnia  is  tlie  LTeat  al- 
mond-producing .State.  The  climate  and  soil  are  there 
much  more  like  those  of  its  European  home,  for  it  de- 
lights in  deep  sandy  earth  and  a  rather  dry  climate. 
In  Italv  the  trees  commence  to  bear  when  aoont  four 
years  old.  and  are  at  their  best  at  from  iitiecn  to  thirty, 
nut  failing  remarkably  till  they  reach  about  sixty  yearn 
Tbitf  seem  to  retain  this  character  in  California,  where 
there  era  orchards  which  were  planted  in  and  are 
still  prodmtiTe.   The  yitM  m  Califhmta  is  about  20 

iiounds  to  tlie  tree,  and  tin-  income  a1x>ut  $500  per  .acre, 
^he  almond  will  grow  when  Kralled  on  the  plum,  the 
peach,  or  seedlings  of  its  own  Icind ;  but  the  two  former 
sie  never  employed  hgr  practical  almond-growers.  Nor 
is  the  iMtter  uraond  frubd  on  the  sweet,  or  the  sweet 
on  the  bitter,  if  preference  can  be  hsdi  but  eaoh  is 
worked  on  seedlings  ol  its  own  kind. 


Tlie  early  histor>'  of  the  iilimirnl  is  ,>-hnmded  in  ob- 
scurity. Theophnistus  sa\-s  it  was  in  his  d^  the  oaify 
tree  in  Greece  which  produced  flowers  before  leaT«BL 
In  Cato's  time  it  was  not  grown  in  Italy,  but  a.<  a  =^-iTt 
of  imported  luxurj'  was  known  as  the  ''Greek  uut. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  Kngland  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  has  only  there  been  grown  as  an  o\>- 
ject  of  ornament.  The  peach  is  believ^  to  have  hccn 
demed  ihwi  the  almono,  but  no  instaoes  of  such  a  de- 
pftttore  seems  to  have  been  reoorded  as  an  acttial 
rcm  e.  Tlie  hard-shelled  almond,  however,  has  a  .■^f.'ne 
intermediate  in  many  respects  l»ctween  the  two.  'J'he 
almond  is  a  favorite  after-dinner  not.         (t.  m.  ) 

ALPACA.  In  1865,  and  for  tea  yem  thereafter, 
y^i  I  oonsidemUe  attention  was  shown  to  the 
p.  62f.  Am!  fdpaca  iii<tnstr>"  in  this  c<iuntry     Fai  tnnf* 

Edin.  ed.).    jja^g^  manufacture  of  dress  co' 

linings,  x-ams,  etc.  The  degree  of  success  attained  in 
the  manufacture  was  very  commendable,  and  the  labriai 
niadf  round  ready  and  prc>fitable  sale.  Abonf  the  same 
time  attention  was  turned  to  the  growth  here  of'  the 
1  raw  nialcrial.  In  l*'?.')  a  small  flock  of  alia<a.-  was 
brouttht  from  Peru  and  placed  in  the  Alleghanies  in 
North-western  Marj'land.  Soon  after  the  demand  filT 
goods  of  this  material  rapidly  declined,  being  snpcf' 
seded  by  the  demands  of  fashion  for  worsted  and 
otld  r  I  ]  I sses  of  lustreless  goods,  so  that  breeders  and 
growers,  finding  there  was  but  little  inquiry  for  the 
fabrics,  very  naturaUy  lost  their  interest  in  the  raw  ma- 
teria]. The  loestioii  of  the  aninuds  in  Maijdsad  prov- 
ing not  {kvoidUe,  (farther  attempt  to  iwise  the  imr 
material  in  this  country  was  abandoned,  and.  so  Ihr 
as  is  known,  of  these  importations  of  the  alpacas  made 
to  the  United  States  there  is  not  now  a  single  specimen 
surviving.  This  much  as  to  the  animal  htw  been  veiv 
clearly  proved  by  the  experiments:  tiiat  the  only  local* 
ity  in  the  Union  where  the  alp.aca  can  thrive  is  on  the 
hitdie.Ht.  ranees  of  the  Kcx-ky  Moiintain.s.  with  atmi>- 
snli'  11'  '  <nditions  like  thos*'  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
llic  country  adjacent  to  tluse  ranges  is  now  being  rmp- 
idly  settled,  the  attention  of  stoekinen  may  be  turned 
to  the  husbandry  anew.  It  is  only  under  siuh  location 
and  climatic  conditions  that  there  is  any  hojH?  of  suc* 
cess  for  the  acclimation  of  the  alpaca. 

At  the  present  time  (1883)  there  is  a  renewed  intort-st 
in  and  oul  Ibr  fabrics  made  from  aljMca  hair.  This 
fibre  is  very  enduring  in  cbaraeter  rad  wear,  and  for 
certain  uses,  as  lining,  braids,  etc.  is  very  dedraUe. 
Wi  re  lustre  iroods  in  demand,  the  dress  fabrics  made 
from  it  would,  from  their  wearing  qualities,  at  onoe 
assume  their  former  place  in  the  market.  Some  new 
combinadoiis  and  p«ttemB  that  have  lat^  eome  into 
use  in  ttlk  mmnfiiotiires  would  show  to  great  advant«f« 
in  alpaca  fabrics.  At  Bnidford  and  Palfaire  in  Eni/hud 
these  new  styles  are  Ix'iiii;  made  to  answer  the  nH^eIlt 
demand  for  a  return  to  the  use  of  lustre  l'o<w1s.  \\'hile 
the  source  of  supply  of  raw  material  to  the  American 
manufacturer  can  only  be  finmd,  for  a  long  p(;riod,  in 
South  America,  yet  the  progress  made  np  to  1K77  in 
the  alpaca  industry  in  this  countn*  will  warrant  a  re- 
turn to  it  the  moment  it  is  sussuml  the  demand  tor  the 
fabrics  is  likely  to  lie  considerable  and  w'mianent ;  and 
as  to  the  growth  of  the  raw  material  here,  there  is,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  settlement  of  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
and  other  like  districts  suitable  for  the  alpaca  hn»- 
bandry,  no  more  improbability  of  its  fimir»>  sucecs'i 
and  permanence  there  than  there  was  sevent  \  -tive  vcaxa 
ago  that  the  finest  merino-«heep  hushandr>'  of  tlie 
world  wonld  be  in  the  United  States  of  Amerion. 

ALPENA,  the  eoonty-eeat  of  Ahwiia  eo.,  Mie^.,  is 
on  Tlmnder  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Thunder  Bay  River, 
2()0  miles  north  of  Detroit  and  120  miles  itunli  of 
Bay  City.  Prom  it  steamboats  run  daily  to  both  of 
these  cities.  It  has  a  bridge  across  Thunder  Bav  Hir- 
er, an  opera-house,  court-honse,  ten  hotek»,  two  baoks, 
one  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  ri-'ht  rfmn-heii, 
and  fifteen  schouis.    it  has  good  water-works,  t^e- 
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nboiMA,  and  ia  lighted  with  electric  Uxht  It  has  tiro 
loandrieR,  eighteen  nw-milh,  three  saim-iiiid-Unid  fiK^• 

ton'''**,  ami  canrioe  on  a  larpe  trade  in  liinibor.  Tt  was 
Httlfl  ill  I860,  but  had  previously  licen  known  as  a 
1  intititr  ami  fishinsr  rosort.  It  Wius  incoiTwinited  as  a 
^  I.  in  1S71,  and  is  inhabited  \>y  a  good  chussot'pconlo, 
iu< '^tly  of  American  birth.  Its  property  is  valuea  at 
|S.mOOO ;  it*  pubUc  debt  is  $2000,  and  ita  yearly  ex- 
penaea  $40,000.    Population,  6153. 

ALTAMAIIA,  a  river  uf  (Tcornia,  fi)nin'd  by  the 
union  of  the  ( )cimil!:t't^  iitid  Ocidit  t',  which  unite  near 
the  wost  extremity  ot"  Tatnall  roimty.  It  Hows  HOulh- 
fjstward  thruugh  a  level  and  sandy  plain  partly  covered 
with  iiiiic  forests,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  12 
miks  below  Dariea  It  is  about  1 '>0  miles  long,  and  is 
narinble  for  vessels  of  30  tons  through  ita  whole  extent, 

AI-  TAZIMUTH,  called  also  an  altitude-and-azimuth 
■listniun-nt.  a  t«'lesco|>c  niotinteil  with  its  two  axt«,  the 
une  luirallel  with  the  zenith  and  nadir,  the  other  with 
tiie  horizon.  As  its  name  indicates  its  motions  are  in 
altitude  and  aziuuith.  while  those  01  the  e(|iittorial are 
ia  dedination  and  right  ascension. 

With  meridian  telcscopca  (the  transit  instrument,  the 
mural  cin  Ic  the  meridian  cin-le,  etc. )  objects  ran  \a;  ob- 
8er>'ed  only  while  passini:  the  meridian,  and  sui  h  olisir- 
Talions  are  called  uieriuiaual  oLi«ervatious ;  while  with 
the  altazimuth,  and  also  with  the  equatorial,  olyects 
anywhere  on  the  celestial  vault,  if  above  llie  honion, 
can  be  obeerredtand  aaohobaarvatkiiBancaDed  extrap 
meridianal. 

'Die  altiiziuiutli  has  two  motions — one  round  a  per- 
pendicular axis,  and  of  course  parallel  to  the  horizon ; 
the  other  at  a  right  angle  to  it,  or  in  altitude.  When  the 
instrument  ia  iBvelled  and  the  zero  of  the  azimuth  circle 
is  placed  in  the  meridian,  and  an  object  brought  to  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  tekeoope,  its  azimuth 
(angular  distance  east  or  west  of  the  meridian)  can  be 
read  off  from  the  azimuth  cirvlc,  and  its  altitude  (dis- 
tance above  the  horizon)  from  the  altitude  circle,  thus 
firing  its  position  with  considerable  aocununr.  An  o\)- 
jetX't  altitude  when  in  the  meridian  ie  called  its  ueritl- 
laa  alUtnde.  This  instrument  ia  not  extensively  used 
in  obsen  atories.  but  has  been  Hupcr-rded  bv  the  erjna- 
torial,  which  is  nut  only  nuire  tirmly  iiKjiintrd  and  ea.'^icr 
•  to  ust,  but  also  attended  with  li  hilHir  :n  ilic  rcdui  tions 
of  the  oliservatiuns.  Tlie  altazimuth,  under  the  name 
theodolite,  made  of  small  size  in  order  to  be  portable, 
ia  Bodi  uaed  for  geodetio,  engineeringi  and  aurveying 
yuipoaga.  When  thna  need  it  beoomes  that 
It  hare  a  terrestrial  ej'e-piece  containing  lour  lt  iis< as 
objects  seen  through  a  celestial  eye  pio<_e  having  l-ut 
two  are  inverted. 

Small,  cheap^  telescopes  are  alwa^'a  mounted  altazi- 
■otbly  for  making  ^neral  obeervatione where  exactness 
■ad  the  datOTminatmn  <rf  poatkm  tare  not  desired. 

(L.  8.) 

ALTH^^IA,  called  in  European  litrraturc  •'  Althaea 
frutex,"  and  occasionally  "  Uusc  of  Sharon,"  is  the 
Ilihuciu  SyriticiLx  of  Ixjtanistu,  and  a  native  of  Syria, 
whence  its  specific  name.  It  thrives  very  well  in  the 
warmer  and  drier  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  much 
teemed.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  roee  of 
8buon  referred  to  in  Solomon's  Song,  as  it  has  been  a 
pop\ilar  plant  in  Eastern  countries  for  many  ages, 
though  some  take  the  Shamn  plant  to  be  the  poet's  rose. 
In  .\iDerica  it  is  one  of  tne  most  frequent  ornaments 
of  ^udooa.  It  blooms  when  but  a  busn,  but  is  in  per- 
Moon  when  it  reaches  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  when 
^foTms  a  dense  round  head  covered  with  hundreds  of 
bright,  cup-shaped  flowera  in  the  summer  season.  There 
aro  .1  irreat  imiu1i<  r  of  varieties  raised  by  florists.  It  is 
an  tX(  ( lit  lit  I  ity  tlowcr,  thri>'ing  amidst  smoke  and  dust 
which  would  \)c  fatal  to  manv  others.  It  is  often  used 
^  hedges  or  screene,  and  Thuoberg  sava  it  is  popular 
fcr  this  purpose  in  Japan  alao,  where  it  naa  been  mtro- 
dnced  to  culture  under  the  name  of  "  Mukinge."  It  is 
vtiy  easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  it  producea  fkeeiy 
ntnnvittiagk  (t.  M.) 


ALTHING,  the  pailiament  of  the  loebndie  repub- 
lic.  Abont  sixty  yeans  after  die  finrt  aetllenient  the 

irdiabitants  of  Iceland  oriranized  themselves  into  a  re- 
public and  pave  the  whtde  island  one  constitution. 
The  first  want  Wiis  a  man  to  frame  a  cotle  of  laws ;  the 
second  was  a  seat  of  congrees.  Ul^jot,  a  man  sixty 
years  old,  was  ehoaen  to  m  the  I^mugoa  of  the  Ice- 
landic republicans,  and  he  spent  three  yean  b  Norway 
to  fit  himself  for  this  important  tadc.   While  lllUjot 

was  ahscnt  the  chiefs  of  Iceland  aii]i<iinted  firim  (Joat- 
shoi:— so  called  from  his  skill  as  a  cra::sman — t<i  walk 
throughout  the  whole  islaml  and  find  the  fittest  i»lace 
for  the  annual  congress  <»f  the  commonwealth  to  meet ; 
and  it  was  he  who  selected  the  famous  rock-surruunded 
plain,  ThingvoU.  Thus,  while  Ul^ot  did  the  head* 
work,  tirim  (Joatshtx'  may  l»e  said  to  have  done  the 
foot -Work,  of  this  sclu  inc ;  and  in  the  vear  \>-W  the 
first  Althing  met  and  soUunnly  adopted  Ulfljot's  onle 
as  the  law  of  all  Iceland.  The  regulations  of  the  Al- 
thing were  later  modified  by  lliurd  Ueller  and  Hyll 
It  met  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  June.  Iceland 
was  diviiliil  by  Ultljot's  law  into  four  districts  named 
atier  tlie  tijur  jMiints  of  the  com{>ass,  and  each  district 
w;is  rciiuind  to -riiil  i\m1vc  uieii  as  represcntati\ cs  to 
the  Altliing.  which  wiis  i)resided  over  by  the  so-called 
"speaker  of  laws."  In  the  AUhing  all  authority 
waa  vested,  both  the  legislative  and  judicial.  When 
loebuid  was  united  with  Norway  in  the  Althing 
lost  its  leirislative  authority,  but  retained  its  judicial 
power,  and  continued  (o  meet  until  the  year  ISOt), 
when  it  wa.s  almlir^hed.  Ai  the  instance  of  King 
Chri.stiun  VIII.  it  was  reorganized  Mar.  K,  1.S43,  wi  a 
parliament  to  oonader  loebmdic  Imal  affairs  for  action 
m  Copenhniren,  and  sinoe  then  it  has  met  every  other 
year  m  Ue\  kjavik  nntfl  1874,  when  its  powen  were 
materiallv  increa.'icd  and  iiuxlifiod.  Ulfljot  s  laws  guar- 
anteed lil)ertv  of  con.-it  icuce  in  religious  matters. 

ALTMEVEK,  Jf_\n  JAfQiKs,  I).  L. 
a  Belgian  historian,  was  bom  at  Luxemburg',  Jan.  Ii4, 
1  su4.  He  was  educated  at  the  athenaeum  of  his  native 
city  and  the  Univeiribr  of  Lonnda.  In  183 1  he  ol)- 
tained,  after  examhmtion,  the  dcwtee  of  Ph.  D.,  and 
in  the  iic\t  \  <',ir  that  of  T>.  C.  li.  In  the  niean  time  he 
had  been  aiUK.inled  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  i-ollege 
at  Ypn's,  where  he  publisheil  a  Mam/nl  of  i'nii  '  rsnl 
IlUtmy  that  attracted  attention.  In  1 834,  when  t he  Free 
I  University  was  established  at  Broaada,  he  was  called  to 
take  ohaBEe  of  the  deportment  hiatory  in  that  insti- 
tution, u  1886  he  prepared  hia  hUrodvcHnn  to  the 
Pht'lotophi'cal  Stiult/  of  the  Ilixton/  of  Mn  ikind,  and 
in  the  next  j'car  his  (hidinrx  nf  Aucimt  Hfxfon/.  In 
1837  a  conimen  ial  and  indu.strial  -i  Ihk.I  was  estab- 
lished at  Briissels,  and  Dr.  Altnicyer  was  |>lai  ed  in 
ohaige  of  the  department  of  political  economy  and 
commercial  law,  and  eouthraed  in  thb  position  alter 
the  school  was  annexed  to  the  Royal  Athenieum.  Dar- 
ing a  inurney  in  the  north  of  Eun)i>e,  undertaken  in  1840 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Government  for  the 
sake  of  histoneal  researches.  Christian  VIII.,  king  of 
Denmark,  caused  a  gold  medsd  to  be  struck  in  hia  honor. 
After  his  return  Dr.  Altraeyer  published  a  valuable  work 
on  The  Diplomatie  and  CommereuU  Rdatioiu  of  the 
NetherkuuU  mtk  the  Nofth  of  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  For  forty  years  he  labored  among  the  archiyea 
of  Belgium  with  the  hope  of  publishing  an  exhaustive 
work  on  The  NrthrrhtuU  in  the  Sixtimlh  ( 'nttiDy.  VWn 
volumes  only  had  ai>|>earcd  when  a  severe  dis^  a-st;  inter- 
rupted his  toil  ana  prevented  the  eompletion  of  his 
task.  Ailer  his  death  the  Qovenuneut  obtained  poe- 
seseion  of  his  manuscripts,  and  an  addHional  volume 
will  probably  soon  ajipear.  Besides  hia  other  duties  he 
was  for  a  time  rector  of  the  university  at  Hnussels  and 
member  of  the  provincial  council  of  Brabant.  King 
Leopold  L  made  him  a  chevalier  of  his  order  in  lSa2. 
He  died  at  Brussels,  Sept  15,  1877.  He  published 
numerous  articles  in  the  Belgian  reriewa — Ir^or  iVa- 
tioiuU,  La  Belffet  IButtm,  Le  BuUhiM  IfaihnaL 
AflMNif  hie  other  woria  the  nMat  important  are  a 
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Course  f>/ Phif'igopky  nf  Tl{x(nrti  Miirijurft  o/ ,  is  mnde  harder,  withitut  losing  its  malleability,  anj 

Anuria,  Iter  Lift,  Policy,  and  Court  (1^4u),  lUarj/ari't  j  oniubiti«i8  in  itself  the  most  valuable  pivperties  of  both 
ufAmtria  ami  Chrittian  II.  '1842),  Summary  of  Mod-  brunze  and  brass.  The  true  almDiniuin  bfQiDM,  bov- 
em  History  ( 1)S42),  Journey  among  the  Hanteatic  Ttntnix  i  ever,  oODtAUl  from  5  to  10  per  oeoL  of  doinilinaatMiB' 
and  in  Drnmark  ( I  i<42),  SfetieA  of  the  Hii^tory  nf  Bra-  \  bined  with  fiom  90  to  95  per  OMlt  of  eopper.  alkn- 
hint  (1847),  Th(  Right  of  AKifhim  in  I]ral,avt  '  takes  a  fine  polish,  yiolrla  jvrfict  «'3i>fuiir;<.  ;iiv]  i<  \<x\ 

The  Sfn-Beggnrs  timJ  t\r  (hptiire  of  BriUe  (i8<j3),   malleable.  Aluminitmi  bnia/.e  can  readily  b«  eti^rave^i. 


Cantpai'juK  nf  L<t>i{.<^  AW'  i/>  Jhl^jium  (1864V 

ALUCON  ll)/E,  a  tamilv  ol  owls  of  the  sub-order 
Stri{/it.  It  is  commonly  called  StriffuUr,  but  the  fiwrt 
that  the  tvpeof  the  p'  tms  Sfri.r  f'lll.s  in  aootlior  family 
n-quires  tlic  name  of  tin-  pn^Riii  ilvmily  i4j  be  derived 
fiMiii  A/)ir<>.  Thi.'^  is  the  genus  of  tbo  barn-owls  (Aluco 
ji'imturujf.  etc,  and  J^hoatlus  badtus),  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  owls  (Striffidif)  in  having 
the  sternum  entire  behind,  and  the  furculuro  ankylosea 
with  the  sternal  keel.  TTie  facial  disc  is  highly  devel- 
oped, aini  rather  angular  than  cin-nlar;  tlic  extomal 
ear-parts  arc  very  large.  The  ujtddie  claw  its  iMJili- 
DHted,  as  in  Caprimulfridff ;  and  these  completely 
Doctamal  raptorial  biida  would  Appear  to  have  do  little 
affinity  with  the  noetumal  IniiOBlnd  lirdt  tbnmfrh  the 
fntiiily  .'^^''rr^)r>i;>/n''/r«an<laoiiiieiiieiiibeinof  the  Capri- 
muinidfr  themselves.  (e.  c.  ) 

ALUM  IN  I U  M .  The  combination  of  pro|)ertie8  po»- 
Vol.  n.  MSaed  fa^  this  metal  ia  such  as  at  on<>e  attracts 
p.  &«9  Am!  tihe  noboe  of  ohemiits  and  practical  men, 
nUiMBd?^  suggesting  most  important  applications  in 
the  nsefnl  arta  It  has  a  di  ar  wliitc  color 
and  takes  a  k'ood  polisli.  It  in  very  malleable  and  due- 
tile.  When  cast  it  hxts  about  the  hardness  of  silver, 
while  the  hannBered  metal  about  oorresiionds  to  soft 
iron  in  this  respect.  Its  tenacity  equals  that  of  copper. 
It  possesses  a  most  reuiarkable  rcflonaiK^.  resemltling 
that  of  flint  ghiss,  and  indee*!  at  times  too  iicnctratini; 
to  make  it  entirely  deeirable  as  a  substitute  iur  bell- 
uietaL  While  thus  eompanbic  to  silver  in  many 
characters,  ita  ipeollio  mnt^  is  but  2 '57  for  the 
fiuied  metal  and  StlTftrUie  hammered.  When  in  the 
oompaet  .slate  it  tarnishes  very  shghtly  in  eitber  nioist  or 
dr>'  air,  altbouj^h  tine  aluminium  foil  will  burn  in  oxy- 
gen with  great  brilliancy.  While  not  attacked  by  nitric 
acid  or  eooccntratcd^  aalphuric  acidt  it  ia  leadily  dis- 
aolred  by  hydrochloric  aiad  and  fay  alkalies  in  sohition. 

The  metal  has  Ven  used  for  various  .small  articles  of 
ornament  and  lasurv,  isuch  as  call-bells,  etc.,  but  its 
chiei"  ii.se  has  been  by  the  opticians  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fjuses  for  opera-glasses,  spy-glaases,  and  similar 
optical  apparatus,  fiir  which  it^i  lightnesa  and  compact' 
ncfss  trivc  it  spee-ial  fulaptation.  Napoleon  ITT  v,-ished  to 
use  large  plates  of  the  metal  instead  of  iron  tn  the  pl.iting 
of  war-vessels,  where  itH  weight  (one-ihinl  that  of  iron) 
would  have  made  a  notable  difference,  but  the  cxi>eri- 
ment«  made  vaadn  hisdinetion  fay  the  Frcneh  ehcmist 
Derillc  did  not  answer  expectations.  The  first  difficulty 
was  the  seeming  impossibility  of  soldering  it  But 
finally.  Ph.  Moun\v  <li>^'o\ cred  several  alloys  which 
serve  admirably  as  solder?^  fi>r  iL  The  first  of  thc^c, 
used  for  smaBer  omametital  arttdes,  oodmbIs  of  sue 
80  parts,  copper  8  parts,  and  alumintmu  12  parts;  and 
the  aeoond,  used  for  larger  articles,  consists  of  sine  90 
part&  copper  4  parts,  and  aluminium  6  part.s.  The 
metal  as  at  present  brought  into  commerce  is  not 
chemically  pure,  but  contains  from  5  to  12  per  cent, 
of  other  metals,  as  will  be  seen  fay  the  toUowing 
analyses: 

Aiulyii,      AInmialnL    BBIeOB.        Iron.      Cop|>Fr.  Lend. 

Salvftat...^  88^        2-87        2*40      638  trace. 

DuiDOJi  92-5  0-7  6« 

&auerwvin  97*2  0*25        2*5         ...  trace. 

At  the  present  time  the  metal  is  dbi^  used  in 
the  fiirmation  of  alloys.  Tf.s  alloys  with  copper  ]>o.s- 
Bcss  the  greatest  interest.  The  addition  oi  1  per 
cent,  only  of  aluminium  to  copper  is  said  to  increase 
notary  the  tenacity  of  the  latter,  to  facilitate  its 
ftision,  and  to  gt^e  it  the  property  of  filling  out  the 
mould  j)erfe<tly.  yii'ldin?  at  the  same  time  a  >  lu]  ict 
casting  free  from  air-bubbles.  The  copper  bo  alloyed 


is  easily  rolletl  to  sheet  metal,  and  offers  a  greater  resist- 
ance to  atmospheric  influences  than  brooae,  brass,  stlrer, 
cast  iron,  or  steel.  Its  tensile  strength  is  6.^,778  potukis 
per  square  inch  of  surface,  while  the  average  of  cast 
steel  is  81,821  pounds  and  of  gun-metal  3G,2?(9  pouD(l.>. 
per  sfiitare  iti<  h.  These  iiotaltie  properties  malce  alu- 
niinifim  bronze  available  for  many  purposes.  For  pby:^ 
ical,  geodetic,  and  astronomical  instruments  it  is  much 
to  be  prt'ferrcd  to  any  other  metal.  For  jotimal-  an>t 
axle-bearings  in  macbinerv*  it  is  also  especiallv  suite*!, 
because  of  the  pert'eetioii  of  the  (-a.stintr.s  an'l  its  hard- 
iuti-s  and  strength.  It  has  also  been  used  instead  of 
gini-nietal  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  ud  bai 
shown  excellent  nsolts  in  this  opnneoUoii,  but  its 
high  price  (five  tunes  that  of  ordinary  faronsej  pi«- 
cluile.s  extended  use  in  this  way.  It  is  extensively  um-J 
in  the  nutimfacture  of  cheap  jewelrj'  under  the  names  of 
oroid.  Collins's  metal,  etc.,  its  beautiful  golden  color  and 
excellent  wearing  qualities  adapting  it  ezoeptaonaUy  weU 
for  mch  nsea  _ 

The  aluminium  used  in  the  arts  at  present  is  chiefly 
made  in  France,  a^onall  additional  quantity  heine  made 
in  England.  The  ermle  material  in  ihi.s  manutaetiirp  ts 
usually  bauxite,  a  hydrated  oxide.  The  available  ala- 
mina  or  anhydroos  oxide  of  the  metal  averages  90 
per  cent,  in  this  ore. 

Thi»  fi)llo\viiiK  is  a  hrii'f  outline  of  the  pr«eTit  method 
of  inamifiK't  are,  as  ilcscriHi  rt  by  I'ruf.  A.  Wurtz  :  The  pow- 
ttcred  bauxite  !■*  niixi-d  witli  sod.i,  and  this  niixtun-,  whea 
healed  in  a  revcrKenitorv  fiirnaec,  yieldri  iiu  aluuiinaW  of 
ftoda.  This  i.s  ixtrai-ii-d  witli  water  and  dwtJii>{)'>-'' d  with 
carbotiie  m  id  >;a.s,  yii'ldinn  earlxniate  of  Boda  and  timly 
pn«cil)itated  iiliiniinu  as  a  white  powdiT.  This,  w  hi-n  dr>, 
1  is  t'oiiverti'd  into  the  double  chloride  of  .sodium  antl  ahnuiu- 
iuui  by  heatiiijr  a  mixture  of  it  with  rommnn  sjili  and  mil 
in  a  current  of  ehloriin>  >:ii.s.  The  dout)le  eliloridt-  so  pottia 
is  then  reduced  to  ahnniiiium  by  the  iictmu  of  uirUiliie 
sodium,  cryolite  la  native  fluoride  of  s<idium  and  alu- 
minium i  liaviuK  been  addijd  act  a  liux.  The  projhirtioii* 
um-d  are— Ifiet  |iaris  of  the  double  chloride,  :i"<  ]<iTU  "f 
.•todiuin,  and  10  pnrts  of  cryolite,  and  the  yield  is  10  parts 
of  aluminium.  The  reduced  metal  which  collects  at  lb< 
bottom  of  the  mixttire  is  then  cast  into  tngot«  in  ina 
moulds.  This  process  i.s  that  followed  at  Salindres.  near 
Alais,  France,  where  the  entire  French  manoActure  of  it 
has  been  concentrated.  As  10  kilogiumnes  of  U>e  doable 
chloride,  costing  25  fVancs,  and  3*5  kilogrammi>s  of  nodi  am, 
eostJag  99  firancs,  are  neoeasar;  for  the  prodaction  of  1  kilo- 
gramme of  alomininn,  the  meta)  must  of  neceaai^  bt 
expenatvoi  Its  east  of  jveduction  being  at  preaent  iMnt 
ao  francs  per  kUnfimaw  and  its  aeUiiif  pnea  too  fnao 
IMsr  kitoRnnne,  or  nearly  $10  per  pound.  Under  these 
circunistatious  it  is  not  atirange  that  attempts  should  be 
made  to  replace  the  ezpentive  sodium  used  in  its  manafte- 
ture  by  some  chcAper  metal.  A  number  of  OM^ods  iutw 
been  proposed,  and  tried  upon  a  small  wsle  with  Ksnikcr 
or  leaa  aowew,  Imt  tbe  only  one  tkat  has  been  tried  smb 
a  anfflelentiylaiMB  scale  to  give  tesaltaef  aBTTaloe  iattat 
i  n  wh ich  the  mcfeM  aine  is  made  to  taike  ihe  nHca  of  sodisM. 
In  thiK  process  the  donbleehlerldaef  alnanlBinin  anAsodftaa 
iKbronghttofluioDandthegvsaalatedaineadded.  ItAna 
rapidly,  and  eblotide  of  sine  tomu  sa  metallie  alnminiea 
in  liberated.  This  almniniom  aUoys,  however,  witk  tts 
vscess  of  metallic  sine,  and  an  alnmininm-zinc  allor  i*  th» 
result  of  the  operation,  even  at  a  red  heat  tbe  amoaotcf 
metal  liberated  being  only  sufficient  to  yield  an  aUoyef 
e4{ual  parta  of  zinc  and  alamiuiom.  This  alloy  mu»t  he 
fu8«d  with  a  fresh  portion  of  the  double  chloride  of  »Ia- 
minium  and  Imodium,  when  an  alloy  can  be  gotten  which 
contains  only  a  small  perecntape  of  zine.  Thi<«  alloy  heat- 
ed to  a  white  heat  Iom  sjiH  its  zinr.and  jjure  alumiiiiimi  re 
uiaiim.  TIm!  Kfat  obieetion  to  tlu'  jirooeris  is  the  incr^'ity 
of  several  repe!  i  I  ion-  :iri]  r  tii- i  [jir;>.  :i-;Th  temi>»'n4n!r'< 
necessary  to  drive  oU  al  ^  'lii  .•  i  ij.  It  has  nover,  thtr»forr, 
oonie  actively  into  use  a-  i  \m  i  kiiiR  process. 

Mr.  .lames  Webster,  of  tht  (  i  wn  Metal  C«miKiny  i.f  Bir- 
^li!l^;haIn,  after  nia>iy  exix  rirm  u  ■  ^  ));is  diM-overed  a  method 
of  miaklng  alumina  at  one-tenth  of  the  former  cost.  By 
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Inoiaf  dw  and  ptloii  la  •  oMuiM  AmuMa  Iw  nra> 
Amhs  gnr^adar  iwMabllM  tteTHOM  of  aa  caMM- 
Ank  BfrltaiJwr  woeM>M  tU»  u  wntxttA  iato  aooieQuuK 
lAidi  owtrfw  auaaBt  80  mr  Mat  of  •Innlaa,  whU«  th«  by- 
prodaeto  an  of  almost  atundent  value  to  defray  the  cost  of 
worklnf^  The  alomina  is  gotten  m  a  gray  powder,  which 
bflner  in  t«xtare  than  precipitated  alomina  and  is  ainuist 
fne  hma  the  presence  of  silica.  The  Crown  Metal  CouijaTiy 
BOW  manafaetures  a  ton  of  tlM  floe  alamio*  •  weeli,  while 
tlie  former  process  required  riz  months.  The  eheaiH-iiing 
of  the  alumina  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  double 
fhlorifh;  of  aliiniininni  and  stxiium  accordiuK  to  present 
■  '  may  hav.-  -.aiu'  liltlc  cirrct  n|i<>n  the  price  of  the 
Uictii,  hut  a  ciuaiM  iiiiiv;  oi'  iin'tallic  siMliuin  <tr  a  rcplace- 
tucMt  uf  it  by  a  rht;i|i('r  tU'  l;il  iiko  zinc  wullM  gO  aiaoh 
further  t<iwards  iisukitiK  <lu'a|i  uhliuinium. 

li' ^iilt.'s  tin  s]M'ci lie  stalciut-nts  !iIk)Vu  <iuott><l,  varionii  less 
j:itlitntii-iite«l  cliiiuni  liave  n'crntly  Ik^oxi  ma^lo  for  the  dis- 
"Vt-ry  of  new  proci-sses  of  pri'i'ariiiK  metallic  aluiuiuiuiii. 
I'hHS  Sniure  of  IVc.  -21,  states  that  a  Mr.  Morrit  of 

Udiliii^-st'in,  S<-<>tlaiiil,  has  taken  out  a  jukteiit  fnr  iii  ikiiii; 
•hmiiiiiuni  by  litatiiiK  an  iiitiiimtc  mixture  of  alumiiui 
•nd  t  hiri-'kii  iu  a  current  of  carlKniic  acid  jjaa.  The  metal 
b  purified  from  carbon  atid  alumina  by  fu.sion.  We  doubt 
whether  Ihi.s  uiethml  will  jiruve  suct*s.sful.  It  has  often 
been  tried  before,  but  never  with  favorable  resulta. 

(B.  F.  ■.) 

ALVAREZ.  .TtTAV  (17«0?-lKr,.'^\  a  Mpxiran  gen- 
eral, was  Uini  aliuut  17H()  in  the  state  of  (nierrero,  of 
uti  Indian  family.  By  his  oouriirc  ami  activitv  oIh 
fauoed  the  sumame  of  the  "  Pantlier  of  the  ^uth," 
■nd  etteUishcd  a  finidal  MTerrigTity  in  th«  Miattimi 
pmnmTS.  Yet  he  retained  to  a  eunsidenilile  oxt<  v.r 
the  primitive  haliits  and  dress  of  the  IndiatKH  }>y  wimiu 
lie  wag  .sumjundeii.  In  lNr)4,  when  Santa  Anna  ut- 
lempted  to  eetal^lish  a  dictatorKhip,  Alvarez  ni^  in 
ilMliiectioii  and  puUinhed  a  plan  of  constitutional 

Jjrerament  called  the  "Plan  of  Ayutla."  Oilier 
aders  followed  his  example,  and  Santa  Anna,  being 
1  ;.n!(d  in  the  decisive  hattU:  of  Saliillo,  Jidy  12, 
l^>.'»,  wais  oLli_'od  to  fly  from  the  countj^'.  In  Sep- 
'•  mbar  a  |>ro\  i.^iun  il  goveninjetit  wiis  organixed  with 
Alvuci  at  the  bead,  and  in  October  a  natioDal  ooa- 
Teation  at  Cnenavaca  elected  htm  fn-ondent  He 
oriranizcd  a  national  piiard  and  snmnmncd  an  awsenibl}' 
to  meet  in  Mexico,  Feb.  14,  l^.'iti.  For  8oine  time  ho 
hesitate^l  to  depart  to  the  capital,  having  a  suiarsti- 
ti<>«8  lt«r  that  he  would  permh  there.  He  entered 
it.  however,  Nov.  15,  1855,  sumjunded  by  an  Indian 
kody-fuard.  His  bold  decrte  of  Nov.  iM  alMili.-hed 
the  exceaeive  privileges  of  the  army  and  the  t  Itrvv. 
Tliia  was  his  i-nlv  imjuirtaiit  art;  within  a  month, 
tu«d  of  the  ret<tr.uuts  and  the  cares  of  the  tiresideiu  y, 
b«  lesgned  his  i>ower  into  the  hands  of  Comonfort, 
vho  had  been  hia  minister  of  war.  With  a  large 
■■Miiiit  of  arms  and  ammnnition,  as  well  as  money, 
III-'  returned  to  Ac:ii>ul<o.  the  cafiital  of  bis  ntatc, 
when-  lie  ri'suiued  bis  lomier  nio<ic  of  life.  M'hen 
' '".'iMiiitort  waa  driven  out  in  1858,  Alvarez  resi.'-ud 
hi»  bua-essor  and  gave  his  snppoit  to  Juaies.  He  died 
St  Acajmlro  in  IKfiS. 

.U^Or,,  Jnn.\.vN  Baptist  (1 808-1 a  Crrman 
Riiruau  Catliolic  church  historian,  was  Imjoi  in  Ohhiu, 
i  )  Silesia,  June  2*.*.  isns.  He  studied  at  Itrcjilau  and 
liouu,  and  w;ls  ordained  jiriesl  in  ls;}4.  In  the  next 
JPevbc  wa.s  appointed  professor  of  church  history  and 
eugesis  in  the  thcolugicul  svmioarv  at  Poscn.  In  1S45 
hnw«  ma^Ie  capitular  of  the  cathednil,  and  professttr 
in!  ilir.<  tiir  (d"  tlie  wininarv,  at  Hildesheim.  In  iSf),'} 
i'<  Ui  iiiir  i.nd('.s.sor  in  the  I'nivcrsitv  of  Freiburg,  and 
df-i  tl:.  ri  .>lunb  1.  1S7H.  lli«  Jhicf  work  »  hk 
^'/ur«nu/yesc&4cA/<  tier  Chrittikhea  Jiiirchc  (Ma^cnea, 
i'«4(ii,  which  hm  reached  ita  tenth  edition  and  lias 
t't'Ti  tmnMati'd  into  all  the  principal  lamnBfWB  of 
rii  i^km  KurojR!.  'J'he  work  is  SL-holarly,  phifceophical. 
i*;r  in  treating  vexed  questions,  and  free  from  e.xag- 

S«»liona    The  American  edition,  translated  by  Rev. 
'.  J.  Pabisch  and  Rev.  T.  S.  Byrne  (3  vok,  Cincin- 
•iti,  l*<7»"t|,  differs  oonsideniMy  from  the  original  work. 
Am  ako  prepared  a  briefer  treatiMS  ou  the  same 
nqeet)  Gruwirim  det  iBrdmgmkiAU  (Bihgreooe, 
Vol. 


1868),  and  another  on  early  Christian  literatim,  £iiiKl> 

buch  aer  PatrrAoffie  (Freiburg,  'M\  ed.  1876). 

A.^IARI,  MiciiKLE,  an  Italian  author,  jwlitician,  and 
Orientalist  was  bom  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  July  7,  1S06. 
In  I S22,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  studies  and  se- 
cured a  phea  tinder  the  Qovemaaept,  hia  &ther  «aa  tiied 
and  ezeeoled  fat  eons^nacy.  and  the  sapport  of  ^ 
family  devolved  upon  hmi.  He  devoted  hinis-elf  to  in- 
ve^stigation  of  the  history  of  Sicily,  and  published  as  his 
first  work  The  Fmmdation  of  (he  Nitrman  Kiagdomin 
Sidfy  p834).  Ue  also  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  tho 
ajathontieaT  and  was  ordered  to  leave  his  hoine  and  re- 
ude  uoder  turvenianre  at  Naith^,  which  he  did  for  four 

f'eans.  He  then  returniHl  t4i  I'alenno,  where  in  ih42 
le  piddibluHl  his  nin.st  popular  work,  The  War  of  the 
Sinliiin  Vetper*  ("Guerra  del  Vespro  Siciliano.'  8th 
ed. ,  Fiorenoet  1870).  This  book  was  at  first  su j  lp^e^sed 
by  tho  (luvemment,  and  the  author  fled  to  Paris,  where 
he  studied  Arabic  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  MmltmM 
in  Sirily.  During  the  Revolution  of  Is4Shewa.s  re- 
called to  Sicily,  and  on  his  arrival  in  I'alermo  was 
made  vicxvprcsiuent  of  the  war  committee,  a  member 
of  the  aasemblyt  and  minister  of  finance.  Soonafterbe 
was  aent  on  a  sneeial  miarion  to  the  Oorernmeota  of 
FrtP'-c  and  Knglnnd.  In  1H49.  while  in  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished a  jtainphlet  entitled  Siri/i/  nnd  tJit  JinurtHm*,  the 
object  01  which  was  to  show  that  the  nde  of  the  king 
of  Naples  waa  incompatible  with  popular  rights.  He 
returned  to  Fklermo  when  htwtilitice  reooninienoed,  but 
nhcn  Sicily  wa8  aL'ain  snbdiU'd  In-  went  bark  to  Paris. 
Ill  l.'-'r.o  he  W!us  r>'<  alli'<i  to  I'alcmiu.  and  took  an  active 
part  in  Italian  ati:iii> :  in  I  >i'  l  lie  w;i,'^  apjMtinteil  s<'na- 
tor  by  V  ictor  Kniniainn^l,  and  joined  Cavour  in  the 
Government,  First  ai)pointed  pn^sident  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Sicily  and  charged  with  the  finanoea,  be 
was  afterwards  made  governor  of  Modena,  and  in  1802 
ltal!;iii  minister  of  jnihlii'  iiistrm  tion,  which  pontioo 
he  held  till  Sept..  ISt)4.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  had 
been  made  I'riifi.Mir  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Piaa,  and  in  lb61  be  was  transferred  to  the  Univerntj 
of  Fl  orenoe.  As  froHs  of  his  studies  in  Arahio  he 
wrote  numerous  article.H  on  that  language  and  its  liter- 
ature in  the  linnie  Arrh^nlixjiiiue  and  tiie  Journal 
Asiiitiijiir.  He  also  published  tne  Araliic  documents 
in  the  Morentine  arcnivcs,  with  a  translation  and  an 
historical  introduction.  Another  important  publication 
is  the  Hi'hUntint  AntJut- Sioiln  in  Italian  (Turin,  ISSO- 
,^1  I.  which  i.s  intended  to  form  a  continuation  of  Mura- 
tori's  celebnited  work.  The  Arabic  texts  had  already 
b«>en  publi.she<I  at  the  expense  of  the  Oriental  SiK-iety 
of  (lerinany  (I.*ipsic,  1857-76).  In  1878,  Piwf  Amaii 
presided  at  the  third  international  oongTcas  of  Orien- 
talists at  Florence,  and  in  1882,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Sii  ilian  Vcsimth 
Olan-h  31),  he  uubli.shcd  a  popular  account  of  that 
event  Besides  tne  works  alnmdy  mentioned,  he  trona- 
iated  into  Italian  the  Sd»o8gi  of  Ibn  Dhafer,  and  ra* 
vised  the  Bnriiah  Tenrion,  which  appeared  at  the  aame 
time  under  trie  name  Si>hc/ln,  or  the  Wtitrrs  of  Com- 
fort (Ixmdon,  1S.'>2).  He  hius  tran.slated  into  Italian 
blank  verse  Sir  Walter  Six)tt's  Mitrtniun,  while  bi.s  own 
Histort/  of' the  SirHiun  Vrgper»  has  U'en  translated  into 
English  by  Ijord  Ellesmcrc.  Prof.  Aniari  is  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  in  Italy  and  in  other  t>art»^  of 
Europe,  and  has  received  numerou.s  testimonials  to  his 
high  rank  as  an  Orientali.'it.  (H.  0:) 

AMARYLLIS.   See  Atamasco  Lily. 
AMBIGUITY,  in  htw,  dnpUcity  or  niMertaint/  of 
meaning  in  a  written  instmment.  Ambigoitias  are  aitlier 
latent  or  patents 

A  latent  and)iguity  is  one  which  does  iiot  appear  njion 
the  fiice  of  the  instrument,  btit  which  arises  out  of  some 
a)llatcraicircumstanoaoimtrinsic  matter.  Thus,  where 
a  tcistator  derised  his  manor  of  Dale,  and  upon  bis  death 
it  appeared  that  he  owned  twomsnors,  one  North  Dala 
and  the  other  South  Dale,  it  Wasbdd  that  the  will  eon* 
tained  a  latent  ambiguity. 
A  patent  ambigoi^  ia  one  whieh  nppean  on  the  faoa 
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of  the  tmtmiDent,  and  which  wndore  the  expression 
thereof  so  dcff<-tive  tliat  the  court  is  unable  to  UOeiUuD 
the  intention  of  the  parties  exccuiini.'  it. 

Latent  ambipuitie-s  may  \>c  explained  by  j  arnl  evi- 
dence, but  patent  ambiguities  cannot  be  so  explained, 
•od  as  fiur  as  th^  extraia  aooordiogljr  nnder  the  instru- 
neDt  ogotaiiilng  them  iaoperative.        (L.L..  jb.) 

AMDBOY,  a  city  of  Lee  00.,  III.,  is  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Green  Kivpr.  S2  miles  west  of  Ohicnpo,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  ruiilmail  uii'l  on  the  KikIc  Fulls  bramh 
of  the  CliiraL'o,  IJurlinu'ton.  and  Quincy  Railroad.  It 
has  two  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  four  nublic- 
aehool  buildings,  eight  churches,  a  fine  pahKe  hBll«  and 
a  park ;  three  flooring-nulls,  three  pain-olorators,  a 
hrtck-and-ti)e  fiustory,  and  two  larce  buttcr-and-cheese 
fju-tories.  It  also  oonfuins  railntau  niaeliine-shops.  It 
w:i.s  laid  out  in  \'<'>\.  and  obtained  a  city  charter  in 
]S:n.  Tlu!  snrronndinLr  country  is  well  adajncd  to 
apiculture  and  stock-miiiing.    i'ouulation,  l.'44S. 

AHKRICA.  No  change  lias  taken  place  in  the  po- 
8ee  VoL  I  h^c«l  Structure  of  the  Western  continent 
p.  es7  Am!  within  the  past  decade,  except  such  as  has 
Mi«*&iy*  '^r'""^ "  ^raitt  altentioDS  in  natuoal  booadAO- 
lines. 

In  British  America  the  biipine.'w  of  confederation  has 
advanced  no  lunher.  Kewlbundland  still  lingers  out- 
side tlie  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  work  of  consolida- 
tion and  of  remoying  local  disaatisiaction  has  made 
pro>:nm  The  dfsooiitent  which  led  to  threats  of  se- 
cession in  Brit>h  rolnnibia  lias  Vieen  appeased  by  the 
definitive  arranLcniints  for  tlic  cnnstnietion  of  the  Ca- 
nadian IVitic  Kailroad  ;  that  in  I*rincc  Kdwanl  Inland, 
the  abolition  of  tbe  British  sj-stcm  of  land-tenure. 
Bat  die  wmk  of  consolidation  is  retarded  b^  the  pecu- 
liar Btniotnre  of  the  Dominion,  which  oonsists  of  four 
puups  of  edonies,  sundered  from  each  other  hy  unin- 
habitable spaces  of  great  extent,  nnrl  naturally  related 
to  the  adjacent  narts  of  the  United  i^tatcs  more  closely 
than  to  each  otlier.  A  jilan  tor  an  international  Zoll- 
verein  embracing  the  two  countries  ba.s  Ix  i>n  jpropoeed, 
with  the  nnetioB  of  the  Ute  Pres.  (iaHldd,  sod  re- 
ceives some  support  from  the  Fn^nch-speaking  jMkpa- 
lation  of  the  province  of  QucIk^,  but  has  met  with  no 
fcvor  fn>in  tbe  Poniinion  aulliorities. 

The  United  b^tates  (tf  Auicriea  prf)cccd  with  the  work 
of  converting  tlieir  tcrritorj'  into  M  li-coveniing  t^tates, 
and  seek  no  fresh  accession  of  territorj',  the  last  pro- 
posal^ tliat  of  l*rc8.  Grant  for  the  annexation  Ban 
Dominso,  having  been  rejected  by  the  Ameriew  peo- 
ple. But  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  Sandwich 
Island.s  was  contracted,  and  i.«  dct'(  iidcd,  on  the  grotind 
that  the  rapid  extinction  of  ihc  native  iioimlatinn  niay 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  tliCM-  to  si_'nie  civilized 

OOVOtiy,  and  that  the  treaty  gives  Americu  the  I  est 
daim  snoakl  that  contingent  triee. 

As  regards  our  neighbors,  onr  good  offices  have  been 
invitwl  in  the  interests  of  peace  by  both  Gnatemala 
and  Peru— rcqtic.-ts  which  indicate  the  proprety  of 
establishing  for  this  continent  Houu  thing  fike  the  state 
Urstern  of  Kurope.  The  reiniblic!«  of  America  are  too 
much  isolated  I'rom  each  other.  In  commen-ial  inter- 
eonrae  they  court  relations  with  Europe  rather  than 
with  other  narts  of  their  own  wntinenL  Theorise  of  a 
great  and  f  iioroucrhly  peawful  ixjwer  in  America,  liber- 
ated from  inter!i:il  divi-'  ins  and  ili  sintus  of  no  foreign 
conquests,  sccni.s  to  imiu-atc  the  j.iosibility  oi'  arrange- 
ments for  the  permanent  iirwr\ati<  n  of  jicaec  and 
■ood-will  among  all  the  Amerieun  nationalities.  Pres. 
Gflxfidd,  and  at  first  Prea.  Arthur,  gave  thenr  SMMtion 
to  ft  movement  for  this  purnoeo  by  odliag  a  eomness 
of  representatives  from  all  t  nc  American  states.  »ut 
after  Mr.  Blaine  was  snccwled  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
in  the  Sccretarjship  of  State  the  pnipowd  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  policy  of  isolation  and  nnitnal  indifler- 
encc  ha.s  Wen  rc.siwned.  Tlie  need  of  some  arran^^ement 
for  the  preservation  of  jK'ace  is  shown  by  the  existence 
of  no  Icsa  than  tour  questions  of  more  tuui  DStional  im- 
portance on  the  contuent: 


(1)  The  fisheries  dispute  between  British  Ameriea 

(Caniida  and  Newfoundland  i  and  the  United  States 
The  solution  furni.«hed  by  the  Tn-aly  of  Washington 
was  teiuponirA-  in  it.s  chanicter,  its  terms  beinu^  s-t  un- 
favorable to  the  United  States  that  its  renewal  uj' m 
expiration  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  award  of  th- 
Halifax  board  of  aibiaation  has  not  been  aooepted 
any  chss  in  America  as  just,  and  therefore  permaaait, 
and  the  Congress  of  ISS'i-l^S  was  in  nothing  more 
unanimous  than  in  giving'  the  notice  required  by  th<» 
treaty  tliat  the  arrangement  woiild  expire  in  l.'^S4. 

(2)  The  dispute  as  to  the  bounilar>--line  between 
Ouatemala  ana  Mexico.  Pres.  Barrios  of  Guatemala 
visited  the  United  States  in  1881  to  ask  the  ^ood  offices 
of  the  Goverament  at  Washbgton  in  deadmg  this 
question,  and  n»ceived  some  pencnd  ;v<sur.inc»':*  of 
willingness  to  act  in  case  both  ininie^;  rctcrre<i  the 
matter  to  Ameriean  decision. 

(3)  The  creation  of  a  British  colony  at  Honduras,  in 
spite  of  the  attoranccs  given  by  resolution  of  the  mit> 
isb  Padiaoieiife  in  1819,  and  by  dipk>matic  statement  at 
the  date  of  the  Clavton-Bnlwer  Treaty.  Upon  this 
violation  of  a  mutual  undcrsfandinsr  the  Washinglnn 
Govenunent  Ikls  based  it.>  ileclaraliou  that  th.it  treaty 
is  no  longer  binding  upon  the  United  .States,  and  timt 
such  guarantees  as  it  furnished  with  reference  to  an 
interoecanic  canal  an  at  an  ad"  (See  CLAnOM-Bct 
WKR  TuEAnr. ) 

(4)  The  efaam  of  eertain  Enropean  powers  to  mule 
with  Colombia  in  ajoint  guarantt^  of  the  nctitr.ility  of 
tbe  canal  which  is  in  ctiurs<;'  of  construction  at  Panama 
has  met  witii  ri  r;  >r:i!icc  fnini  the  I  nited  Stales,  both 
on  the  general  prim  inle  of  control  of  the  eoutincntby 
its  own  people,  and  because  stich  a  canal  would  fons 
virtually  a  part  of  omr  ooaat-ltne.  Nor  has  the  use  of 
the  Sues  Qmal  in  the  recent  war  waged  in  Egypt  fay 
England  Ix^en  reassuring  to  Americans. 

Area  and  Population. — The  latest  census  and  othet 
ropofti  teniah  lh«  ftlkmhtg  flgam: 
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This  '/ir*^  ri  total  area  of  K).f;H),90;"  niiloa,  witli  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  liKM2l  ,.S!,»4.    Of  this  pupula- 
tioD,  43,764,853  belung  to  what  bag  been  eBllc<i  i.atin 
;\iuerica,  and  5(i,352.1.'60  to  what  we  may  call  Teii- 
louic  America.    English  is  tlie  official  lanL'uagc  of 
M,rV>l.7t>S;  French  and  Enjilish,  of  l,;5r)9.()L'7  (in  Que- 
Uv);  Danish,  of  115,732;  Dutch,  of  187,508 ;  Span- 
ish, of  39,516^13;  Portogneae^  of  8^287,963 ,  Frencb, 
958,983.  The  data  for  a  reliig[ioiia  oensus  of  the  con- 
tinrat  MTe  not  been  collected,  but  it  may  be  said  that  its 
i«i;)iilation  is  divided  nearly  HiuallylK'twocn  Cat  In  ilic  and 
J'roieistant  Christianity,  with  a  preponderaiice  in  favor 
of  the  latter.   The  pagan  element  is  small  eompared 
with  either.  ^  The  fifurea  given  above  nrs  in  general 
cnly  approximate,    no  survey  has  been  made  of 
many  extensive  recinna,  and  of  sonic  none  ever  will  lie 
Diivlc,  Official.  reiH  iit,  and  tmstworthy  reports  are  liir- 
nLshod  by  Canada,  the  United  States,  Salvador,  Cul>a, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Dani.-^li  and  Dutch  West  Indies,  Dutdi 
and  British  Gtiiana,  Venezuela,  and  perhaps  Uruguay. 
Biuzil  and  (Ttiatemala  funiihh  con.sus  reports  f<)r  ^^me 
pruvinres,  and  official  estimates  fur  othersj.    In  many 
Males  of  Central  and  South  America  the  result  is 
vitialed  by  the  neglect  to  enuuierute  that  part  of  the 
sboriginai  population  which  still  uiainUiins  a  separate 
extstenoe  onder  a  tribal  ori^nization.   The  statistics  as 
to  the  aboriirine.s.  the  ne^'roes,  and  persons  of  foreign 
b  rth  are  iri^^iu-nilly  imperfect,  bofc  ire  gm  mpmmj 
below  such  as  are  aooeseible : 
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fire<n!and  

Ala.'k»  

I  niti-il  .St«l«i,_ 

Mexico  

Ontml  .Vnier„ 

M'wt  Indk'*  

ChlombU  .. 

VtaenieUu  

Gaiana  

EcMdor  

R-IiTia  

renj  

Chili  

Argeni.  Repub. 
I  hiupmia,  etc- 

'rnnisy  

I'lratnay  


los,:i47 

9.294 
80.012 
2SC127 


20O.O00 
5O.U00 

"how 


ai,aM 

6,577461 


886.995>i  l,9M,4Sl2i 


SIMM. 


227.902 


>  Tbc  mulatu>cs  and  other  mixed 

J,l«1.782;  in  I'cru.  f«9.457. 


Kara. 


COMBS 


18.(W2 
16.SI2 

a&i,aoo 

96.aS6 


4.8S3 
106,618 


61,186 
3,400 


In  Biaall  number 


Def*t*,  Rtn-cntie,  and  Exptnses. — A  financial  com* 
parison  of  the  American  states  may  be  made  bgr  the 
aid  of  the  fuUowing  table: 


.V-'wfuuniird  and 

< 4rui(ianN>o  SI)   __ 

t  nited  !^ui«s  (18SI-&!)   

I  Metico  (lMl-«2)_  „  

I<'>U<itira«  I1kS0-S1)..»»«m.«... 

>iiUa<lor  (IMNJ)  

Nicariv-ua  (lh<»-«0).__.......-„. 

I  C'ltsU  HicA  (ISiiO)^..............,.... 

!  9te  and  Poerto  Ble»»».»~.. 
•  Haytl  (WW-TT)-  _.  

SaaDomlnsn  (1882)  

Jamaica  aisT^i  £ 

I  Briti.h  \V«.t  Indies  (1»79)....X 

Itenuu.U  iI-nT'.*).-  £ 

UrttUb  Uouaunw  (iseo)..  t 

\  tuMocIa  (n<aO-Sl)...~~~...... 

Kritinh  Uulana  —  

Iijtrh  'julan*  and  An- 1  m 

miea  (1882).  ; 

nvMhOolaaaaadAn-i 

„1fl]cafl882).  /-•^• 
Brndl  {m\-«!)..„^...^ma. 

BttuMlor  (lM78-<«)._....   

Bolivia  n«7»--4).  hot 

i  tTM  (lx-75-76)     

"  hill  \m\)   ..  

Ar^eatUie  RepobUo  (Un)~~.. 

**l»WWr  (1878)  


DtM. 


Brrenutf. 


I9e,,>n ,."»;« 

l,C7.5,0'j:J.474 
l+4.;*KH,7&'.i 

7.i;j".«,it«i 

1,177.274 


23,(190.600 

7iK.ivia; 
HM/ii.'l 
i3,jail 

"73i.%85.iii4 

67,3(W,y'.)0 
24,44" 


407.716,flB7 
lC,370.f«0 
42,9il0.Of)0J 


29,f.ii'.i.ii;i 

400/ja>.2O 
25,7ii.0iX) 
7,47y.71'J 

S,'.>7l'.7li> 

2,>iir.:.27a 

63.7M»,18B 
4,191.988 

l,.vxv*« 

2.-.7J1 
4:!/.lU 

1,6«S.575 


257,9H1.43') 
25,2.'1,S'.»6 

7,;Ji3,88y 
7:.i','ja) 
«,ii!,ot".;i 

i;,.'.70.l.'?7 
3.4tW,597 
60,271,188 
4,0ffl,C87 

l,.'flO,iJOO 
Ml,:«3 
Sll.OiM 
2»,2»VJ 
37.tfJ3 
7.2fiO,'.KU 
4,41M.ilOO 
417,yS6 

1,885,798 


S9,14.3..')29 

2,.Vl'>,000, 
4,dO'..504l 


10.072.000 

w.479,onn 

2,Sl,S.or«') 

._          .    2,'/.".v'>7 1  .,  

2i:i.Aj*2,ri8«j  si.:ino,!<:{.'  32..".3i.:*l 

74,.V»-.'.rt<S>  K..<Oi.0(M  17,U.7,Wl 


47,881 

2&l,flO0, 


8|,2aa,oe7  7,857, 

219^  27IMMn 


KoTK.— ]q  lltli  and  the  following:  tablea  the  dollar,  th(>  prm  or 
fxtflo,  the  wote,  and  the  vmezolavo  ara  treated  as  i^quivHlenta. 
A-  a  timncy  of  aiTontit  the  Miriano.  of  Bolivia,  ia  uctimllf 
u  i  rtli  nl.Miii  tim  e  f  lurihR  of  a  dollar.  althouRh  the  poln  of  that 
name  is  WDrlh  a  dnllfir  The  mUrei»  of  llrazll  in  worth  but  half 
a  di.llur.  It)  Kiir.'[..  nil  imincyh,  sv,  l>unish  fr'rti^n,  or  Kreiieh 
francs,  or  2U  Dutch  fiorini,  are  worth  a  dollar,  lu  all  ca«ea 
iezoepi  tot  Ouiana  in  one  of  the  tables)  the  flgnree  are  slvan  la 
the  eninnt  maney  of  the  ooontry,  and  nm  In  any  nnlflirm 
money. 

These  statistics,  however^  are  mislftsding  unless  the 
drffereooes  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  govern- 
ments arc  I1  'HI  iti  mill  1.  Ceiitrulized  national  govern- 
ments like  Hrazil  have  to  <li.><eliargc  many  functioti.s  and 
incur  many  expenses  from  which  federal  national  gov- 
ernments are  exempt.  And  to  asoertun  the  real  cost 
of  a  government  of  the  ktter  elass  it  is  neoesssiy  to 
add  to  the  natj.iiial  hu-lL'et  tliiKo  of  the  states  or  self- 
governing  proviiu-L'S  indi  which  tlie  countrj' is  divided, 
and  also  to  aild  to  the  Imduets  of  boih  classes  the  costs 
of  strict^  local  or  municipal  goveniuients.  Statistics 
for  this  pnrpose,  unfurtunatelv,  are  not  avaihtble,  iior 
even  the  census  laws  of  the  Unito<l  States  contain  no 
provisions  for  sus  vrtainiuL'  the  real  cost  of  the  vrhole 
.sy.stera  of  government  In  iho  peujile.  Rut  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  state  debts  and  expenses  in  federal  gov- 
ernments an  of  Tslos : 

I>rt>t.  lUrfliw.  BlMaMtb 

rniiailailK^ii   £.19,'C),inO  £.V>12.4flO  S5)UM0S 

i:uUeil  Stutvs  (18S0>-           2»l,l3»,76l  iV..:fTlM>79 

Mexico.    7.ri<iit,riii0  7.37fViiM 

Argentine  Republic   ITJ.ow.ssS  l,s-.!,i:!7.'i-vt 

No  returns  are  aoeessihle  for  Colombia  and  Venezuelju 
Comm^rcf. — In  the  aliscnec  of  exact  statistics  as  to 
the  production,  consumption,  and  accumulation  of 
wealth,  we  have  the  statistics  of  forei^'ii  commerce, 
which  famish  a  rough  though  oftoi  «»"lf^'"fl  iadU 
cation  of  national 


NewroundrdandLabrador..£  iH.si.'i.ono  I8,oi9.noo 

Cnnmla  OWll    98,290,823  106,S3iJ.iM0 

l.niud  f!tute«  (INSl)  ift3O,S19,000,Ml2,S77,84« 


Kxparu.   I  Import*. 


Balaace. 


Mexico  (lH7i;-S»i)._  ,  a8,6SS,fli2»| 

Berniuda.1  I1880).........»m...  ■£!  MfrO 

GuatemaU  (I88i)...wi.—  ...!  4,i>^i.rAiO 

Honduras   UHfiV) 

Salvador  (1876)   4,902.4:i6 

NicHrasniB  (IMO)   2.067,622 

BHtiab  lIondura«(18t«>  £  2S2,ft^5{ 

Britiab  West  Indloa  (issn)....£  6.157,000 

Bpaniah      "          (IHT81   80,l37.ft%4' 

Krrnch  *•  (1S7>.»). /p.  73,413,000. 
Dutch         *  (1881)..j/I. 

Danish  **  Jrr.  { 
Hayti  (1»W1) . — 8,JM4,049 

San  DominK"  '  1881)  I  l.eui /I75 

Colomlila  fls.'^*  81)    Ui.SiiC.'.MO 

Vcnei:iii-;n  ' I st'.-7B)..  i  ir..!!;!,'"*' 

E<'ua<l.ir  il'Tvi  ,  <.».:<77 '.'."J 

Guiana   21,4^4,)^^i") 

Vvni  (1S77>.....MW...„^„  I  43.91.^,572 

Bolivia  fl«7»)«~..—  ~A<rf.'  .V),000 

Chili  (ISNtl  9  r»l,filV»iO 

ArRentlno  Republic  (18?1)   y.,'»;y,(»r) 


249.nno 

8,665.000 
fi-10.113 
2,70.1,110 
1,470,114 


-7,040,017 
+a60;712,7U 

-165.000 
-1-1,4111.000 

+4.'>.*I3' 
H  2.1'J7.<iLV. 
-f5«7,;'>OS 

■mm 


mfnfuA  4V07JDOO 


10,471,250' 
l,7(U,31l> 

12.071, 4.Si)i 

l"(,oi:t,(n»! 
7,."<)i».i«ii> 
20,it!U,70O, 
M.17»,09IV! 

TD.ono' 
as.Tifi.o'w 


Brazil  (is7'>-,sii),,  mi?.  2?2,-f.t,700  I7;5,r,ij.:!iii) 


-1,927.201 

-70,211 
-(-3,7iV,,liy) 
41.117  l.f""l 
+  l.S77,!:fJ9 
-H.ia'.,2£<5 

+19.736.477 
-20,000 

+21,932.000 
-I  .*?,22l,000 

-( 4.s,Tjy,4O0 


An  examination  of  the  source  and  destination  of 
these  imports  atid  exports  shows  that  the  commerce 
between  the  nations  of  the  continent  is  le.<«.  and  that 
with  Europe  much  greater,  than  might  be  exfxvted. 
ThiLS,  in  l^-^l,  Central  America,  ami  South 

America  (exeluding  Paraguay,  P^cuatlor,  and  Guiana) 
bought  of  the  I'nited  States  Eooils  to  the  value  of 
f35,y.5:i,%4;  of  Great  Briton,  $92,160,497;  of  France, 
173,175,009.  The  same  oountriee  sold  to  the  United 
States  to  the  value  of  $SS,RS  1.250;  to'In  tl  Britain, 
$76. 3 1 2,975 ;  to  France,  $77, 1 08,449.  This  inequality 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  QHiyiaig^tnde  is  in 
the  hands  of  Europeans. 

( For  aa'ounts  of^  the  particnhur  ootmtriee  see  their 
namt^s  in  (he  general  alphabet.)  (R.E.T. ) 

AMI'.lllCAN.  For  "American"  mammals,  biids. 
rcpt!l.>.  f'l-Ii'  s,  nlants,  trees,  sIol,  M  imdsr  name  nr 
the  animal  or  plaaL 
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AMERICANISMS. 


AMEllICANTSMS  Tn  works  by  Aiacnean  writer?;  I 
iiKiny  woni.s  luuv  ho  liminl  wiiii-li  arc  unt  tlii  ir  invcn-  ^ 
tiuD,  but  are  taken  t'rum  popular  use,  and  which  ure 
either  vnkiKnni  to  Engliabmen  or  ura  by  them  in  a 
differenfc  miM.  Tbeae  terns  are  oooaaioDally  reall>;  new 
words,  fluthioned  in  •  new  conntiy  to  reprcRcnt  new  ideas 
or  to  name  new  touls,  or  they  hit-  oIiI  Kn^'lish  roofs 
whifli  havo  Bi  nt  uj)  new  suckers^  full  of  lU'W  imanaiL', 
though  still  btjarini;  the  image  ot  llic  j-artiil  j-tiM  k.  To 
thc:9e  must  be  added  words  of  I'nn  i  'n  t(»ni;ucs  whieh 
the  English  of  the  Americans  ha^  ai'jtt  d  and  anialga- 
HMted  with  its  own  stock.  Such  ure  Ameneanana. 
Thetr  iromber  is  largely  increased  by  terms  which  once 
were  part  of  the  English  si>ee<'h,  fmt  have  fallen  into 
disu.-^c  in  their  native  land,  while  they  have  euntinned 
to  live  in  America.  Tliiu^,  ]^)"ir(,  probably  a  cornijition 
of  pert^  is  continually  mentioned  as  a  wonl  exclusively 
used  in  the  United  States,  while  it  is  a  good  Knglish  word 
of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy.  Little  attention  has  as  yet 
been  paid  to  this  important  and  interesting  part  of  the 
bngna^e.  A  vocabularj'  by  the  late  John  IMckering, 
a  Dtchounr}!  of  Avi^rimnixnis,  by  John  Russell  Bart- 
lett.  ;mil  Anirricnnisins,  \>y  Scheie  de  Vere,  constitute 
wcllnigh  the  whole  htcrature.  Smaller  works  devoted 
to  the  Americanisms  of  limited  looalities,  like  thei^»- 
tvlvania  Dvlch,  by  S.  S.  Haldemaa.  and  the  Gloaary  of 
Sitppos«d  Anurkmitnu,  hy  Alfred  L.  Elwjm,  are  valu- 
able contriViiitions  to  the  si^icncc  of  philology.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Lowell  s  linmiirou.s  Jii'/lmr  PtijHrs  Hhould  not  be 
overlooked  by  am  that  wish  to  investigate  the  subject. 

Americans  deplore  the  small  number  of  Indian  names 
and  Indian  woras  which  surdve.  As  the  very  name 
AdittH  arises  from  (he  mutake  made  by  Columbus, 
whothoneht  he  had  reaehed  distant  Ind,  so  hisoicmy, 
the  Knirsliinan.  has  been  doomed  to  survive  in  the 
my.stcriuUij  Vn/ihy.  llcv.  Mr.  lleckcwelder  slates  that 
the  Indians  pronounced  it  y>'ii//irx.  and  "knew  how  to 
distinguish  them  Irom  the  V'irginians"  {Iliston/  of 
the  Indian  Nations,  p.  1 32).  Now,  the  Yanket  is  almost 
ezidusiTeb^e  man  of  New  EngiUnd,  though  during 
the  Oiril  War  the  Kbrthem  soldier  hore  the  name  of 
Yank,  and  the  Confederate  goldier  wa>i  a  lirh  (ndicl) 
in  Northern  speech.  The  .so-callcti  national  song, 
'"  Yankt  e  Doodle,"'  ha.s  an  air  which  is  I'omi  i  uinong 
many  nations.  Kossuth  recognized  it  as  an  Hungarinu 
air,  and  Prince  Napoleon  as  one  of  the  ancient  swonl- 
danoes  of  the  Basques.  The  indefatigable  biotlters 
Puycktndc  traoe  it  to  an  old  laborers'  song  in  Holland. 
Others  maintain  that  Dr.  Shackburg  of  the  Hritish 
army  composed  the  wmg,  but  \X»  first  American  ap|H.-ar- 
ancc  dates  fn)m  the  buttle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  inien  a 
lad  played  the  familiar  tune  on  his  fife. 

Even  the  roughest  of  Indian  namcfl  sound  pleasant, 
md  many  are  full  of  mum  To  the  beauty  of  sound, 
toeal  nauee  ftcqmntly  add  the  interest  of  historical  as- 
fi<K.'iationH.  Virginia,  when  seen  by  John  Smith,  called 
her  rivers  J\>forruic,  Pimhuttm,  and  Ii<ivjy<ih<iiiuock. 
Wlien  Elizalicth  called  herself  queen  uf  Virginia  the 
Iwautiful  original  names  gave  way  to  loyalty :  the  Pow- 
hatan heoune  the  Jcmwx  /t/'rr— etilf  very  generally 
caUed  Jeama  and  theahiieS)  beguming  with^enrtba 
were  named  Toth,  Laaeatlar,  rad  Ivorthvmberlana. 
Tn  lik  e  manner,  PennQrhrHldftUlheritcd  from  the  native 
owners  her  melodious  SlUwAanna  and  Wifrtminfj : 
then  the  older  cotmtie.s  recall  by  their  loyal  names  of 
Chester,  Northampton,  etc..  the  memory  of  early  Eng- 
lish settlers.  Ldugh  and  AJbs^ta^  prave  hf  their  re- 
turn to  Indtaa  nunei  the  change  in  pubKe  opmion  after 
the  War  of  Bidependence.  The  Germans  also  left 
their  mark  in  towns  called  WomrMorf  and  M"n»]inrii, 
while  the  .^Io^avian»  formed  colonies  known  a.s  Jiithlr- 
h^m  and  />///-,  said  tn  be  their  form  ul"  Ij<ilit!tt  {'!). 

A  considerable  number  of  Indian  phrases  have  be- 
eome  intenal  parts  of  the  English  of  America,  hav- 
uig  gencndly  made  their  way  into  eyer7-day  langoage 
thiuugh  {Kihtical  slane.  Thus,  **  digging  nn  the  oaten- 
ct,"  ami.  more  freipieiitly,  '•buryintr  the  hatchet,"  to 
be  "on  the  war-pjith,  '  and  to  '  hold  a  powwow,"  be- 


\  came  popular  exprcs-sions.  and  now  scarcely  lietr.y 
I  tlieir  Iii'lian  uriL'in.  I'olitics  an'  also  kirL'ely  re.'^ii^  n.^i- 
ble  for  the  count li  ss  terms  applied  to  drink  and  orink- 
the  most  of  the.s(.>  arc  mere  slang.  Cbrn^^MMK, 
originally  whisky  made  of  main,  is  coumoii  in  the 
West,  while  eamjihene  and  baume  m  EUssteni  dw- 
jxuises  for  stronu'  drink.  The  sad  efteli  of  "  indulg- 
ing in  it"  are  ottcn  called  the  "  jim-janw.**  Tlic  prin- 
cipal cereal  of  the  United  States  is  univirsally  calb-d 
com.  'J'hc  spikes  of  this  plant  ate  called  can  as  long 
as  the  grains  are  still  attached,  hot  eaibt  when  these  ate 
removed,  while  the  outereoveriBf  of  ear  is  eaU<id 
in  the  South  the  thick,  and  in  the  North  the  htnk. 

Ah  with  the  Indians,  the  tmi^  left  by  tbe  Dutch  in 
the  face  of  the  cnnntiy  are  more  numcntus  and  import- 
ant than  their  cuntrihutiuns  to  the  language,  ilill* 
and  mountains,  lakes  uml  rivers,  bear  their  old  Dutch 
names,  though  often  disfigured.  Thus,  the  New  Yoifc 
thoroughfare,  the  //otray,  shows  little  trace  of  tbe  pies** 
ant  Bmtvrry  (the  garden-hower)  of  old  Dnteh 
ors.  Nor  wonld  the  old  villaire  of  Rrcukclen.  nenr  Ani- 
sterdam,  reeounize  if.s  godchild  in  the  eitv  of  Brix.k- 
lyn.  The  kiiii  hi  rhnckirit  are  honored  by  liaving  their 
name  bestowed  upon  all  worthy  descendants  of  old 
Dutch  fiunilies.  A  far  wider  application  was,  unfortiH 
natety,  made  of  the  word  Dvlch.  As  Archbiahop 
Trench  tells  ns,  "Till  late  in  the  seventeenth  eentiny 
Dutch  meant  (in  England)  generallv  German,  and  a 
Dutchman  a  native  of  Germany."  'It  is  evident  that 
this  arose  imt  ("n  m  a  tendency  to  underrate  (>emians. 
but  from  a  courteous  effort  to  call  them  by  their  own 
name,  Dmt»ch,  which  but  too  readily  changed  into 
Dritck  The  Americaos,  therefore,  only  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fhrefittbera  at  home  if  tnev  stiff  eonthrae 
to  call  all  Germans  Dnfrhjvnt  and  trieir  language 
Dutch.  True  to  their  national  fondness  for  good  cbetT, 
the  Hollanders  have  left  Ixdiind  them  manv  a  favorite 
dish  that  still  beats  the  orij;inal  name.  Tlic  (fnuuftt 
survive  as  drntghnut*.  Their  hoei-tlou  (litemlly,  la^ 
bage-sidad)  is  stiU  populsr  among  their  desoendaots^ 
and  fitxiuenily  written  eoAf-nAno  in  an  effint  to  pteserve 
the  sound,  though  the  sjiellinir  be  lost.  The  gfnnp,  a.« 
designating  the  jilace  betweeti  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  hou.si;  and  the  door,  is  a  genuine  Americani,«m  due 
to  tbe  Dutch,  for  the  bur^bers  loved  to  sit  on  their 
xtorjtg  (scats)  SDMldng  thetr  pipes.  Now  ttoop  is  the 
name  for  ai^caivmd  w  omn  wnrch  with  aeata  in  front 
of  a  house,  iliewmd  ftumhasn  I  some  plaoee  taken  tlN! 
Diiteh  meaning  of  a  recion  abouridtin'  in  trees  and  imdrr- 
VTiXMi  [ImiscJi).  It  is  not  likely  that  tlie  term  hiishichncL-<r 
is  a  genuine  Ani'  riranisni,  though  it  is  hanlly  known  in 
England.  Originally  used  to  designate  the  process  of 
propelling  a  boat  by  palling  the  bnsbes  on  the  banks 
of  the  streamy  it  becMas  aflanwrda  n  name  fat  lawless 
persons  sod  nigitives  flfom  Jnstfee  who  took  refuge  in 
the  hush. 

Hut  the  word  which  of  all  Dutch  terms  h.i.s  acquired 
the  widest  cin-ulation  and  the  stn)nge.«t  hold  mi  Ameri- 
can s|H3ech  is  ioM,  derived  from  the  Dutch  Imnx.  Orig- 
inally used  in  its  primitive  meaning  of  nLoster  or  over- 
seer, it  lieeamc  customary  to  qieskof  a  ion  tailnr  or 
a  MM  cnrpnttrr,  meaning  a  meebanie  who  employed 
several  hands  or  workmen.  Soon  the  wi  rd  Ijecame 
widely  popular.  It  has  even  been  turiicd  into  a  verb, 
ami  to  '"/(OSS  a  jiih"  is  a  common  c\pre,ssion  for  under- 
taking a  bu.sin<'.ss.  The  word,  harudess  in  itself,  has 
passed  into  politics,  and  l>ecome  part  of  the  histfliT  of 
the  nation.  The  head  of  a  party,  the  manager  or  an 
intrigue,  the  patron  of  a  bill  in  Congress, — each  is  called 
the  iniM. 

Tliere  is  another  Dutchman  whom  all  American  chil- 
dren hold  dear  and  in  gn  at  veneration.  This  is  Snntu 
Klaus^  as  it  is  universtilly  though  incorroetly  written, 
being  in  reality  Klam,  the  abbreviation  of  Nikhola.-;,  a 
saint  of  undinoted  Xivtoh  nattonali^.  But  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  minger  of  Christmas  puis  is  JTm  Kinkk 
(softetu'd  in  Philadelyihia  to  A^(».77<^),  an  adaptatioB 
of  tbe  German  Christ- Kindievi,  the  Chnst-chilo. 
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Few  only  arc  the  Anicricanisms  which  owe  their 
or'iL'in  to  tliL-  Firnih  st-tlici-s  iu  this  countrj*.  This  is 
tin-  Uiort  .'iurprisiiiir  :u-  tlic  FrLiK-h  uirc  owiini  Acailit', 
luuiutuiiieU  t'ur  »evtfnii  geueraUuus  ao  unbrukca  chain 
of  muBions  aud  furt5  aU  along  the  Weatera  l&on- 
tier,  and  settled  in  laitre  namben  in  Looimiia  and 
other  parts  of  the  South.  French  ooloniea  were  at- 
ti'iupttnl  in  Miiliii:;in  an  l  in  initri'iii:  (l-ilUpnlU  Ixjre 
the  name  of  it^  loumii'i'H  in  (inck,  lus  Fmn litown  in 
Engliah ;  Btavfort  and  I'nrt  lioynl  hliU  Biieak  uf  the 
Hit^nenot  in  iM>uth  CaioUtia,  aa  CaitUt  and  Mont  JJe- 
mrt  in  New  Kn  itlund  remind  na  of  the  zeal  of  the  Jeauita 
in  the  8eventc'<'iitli  (-(iiturv. 

A  few  jeri-at  l.iii'Iin.irks  still  Iwar  the  I'n'ni:h  im- 

fre«fl,  as  tiie  lako  wlii'  h  U-ar^  tiic  name  of  Ht'iirj' 
V.'a  brave  stTvaiit.  Saiink.1  ile  (^Jnmijifniii,  or  tiiC 
ftoHyotw  of  Txuisiaiia.  (it-ii.  I'Vcniunt  lin^t  introduced 
(ho  word  hiitte  fur  detached  hills  or  ridgea»  aubee- 
quently  the  wonl  lieGinie  a  verb,  and  in  the  North- 
west is  currentlv  used  for  chopping  off  something  with 
a  dtdl  axe.  The  Mitssiutiippi  llivcr  has  in  like  man- 
ner enriched  the  national  idiom  with  the  two  terms 
erevaue  and  Imse.  The  former  deaignatea  a  break  in 
the  vast  emhaidnnents  designed  to  keep  the  tnrbnient 
waters  within  their  limits,  wliilo  the  li  rrc — or  ry.  n.s 
it  is  often  written — is  the  name  of  the  cnibanknuiii 
itaelC  Ridiculous  is  the  use  of  this  word,  in  the  sense 
of  the  lever  of  French  monarohiL  to  designate  the  da^ 
OD  whidi  the  Pirarident  of  the  United  States  hohfa  his 
pohlic  rcr«*ption8. 

The  pniirirK,  the  va>t  .^trrtdics  of  laml  iii  the  West, 
Htill  bear  their  I'nMn  h  iiami'.  Cuiumnn  pi-ople  are 
food  of  emphasising  the  won!  by  nronouncing  it  as  if 
it  were  spdfcpcr^tne.  The  so-called  prairie^nen  is  the 
pinnated  ^nonse,  and  the  prairie-^log  is  a  marmot,  owing 
it«  name  only  to  its  sharp  bark.  Its  Western  namc_  is 
gnphrr,  perhajw  the  desceii  laiit  of  the  French  f/aii/ri\ 
perhaps  of  the  Old  En^dish  i/iijj'tr,  to  llutc  or  crimp, 
widi  refiBrenoe  to  die  crimped  or  honeycombed  appear- 
anoe  of  loil  m  which  it  bomiws.  The  jparltirie- 
ml/\B  an  exohsiydy  American  rariety,  the  aiae  of  a 
setter^log,  and  living  in  burrows;  at  the  Soutli  it  com- 
monly bears  the  Spanish-American  name  of  c/ii/ot>: 

Trarelling  by  water  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
French  muU,  a  low  waterfall  or  rapid,  betraying  its  old 
aee  bv  the  oresence  of  the  ?,  which  has  since  left  the 
IV  n  -)i  w  irl.  rommoiily  pnmomii'cd  .ton.  it  survives 
with  the  '  f/v  f./' !(;■  of  fdden  (lays.  The  uk;  ntju'ih  in 
the  plunl,  flerivc<l  from  early  Fn'n<;h  nii.s.sioTiarie.M,  \s 
peculiar  to  American  Knglish,  and  ser%'e8  to  make  a 
nice  distinction  between  a  considerable  dc8<«nt  in  a 
river  and  a  real  cascade.  These  mpiih  not  nnfrequently 
np'-«»ssitat«  a  pnrtntjf,  over  which  travellers  carry  their 
li.-ht  ranoes  fuHt  n  railed  .siinjily  Jiirrhru)  to  avoid  dan- 
ger. If  liiis  is  not  done,  the  canoe,  or  even  the  im- 
mense steamboat  navigating  the  St.  Lawrence^  is  made 
to^Aoot  the  river" — to  dash  over  the  rapids'in  the 
Birift  eonenfci  ^e  term  oomea,  of  eonne,  fifom  the 
French  chut'',  a  name  triven  to  over>'  place  where  a 
river  hemmed  in  b<'twe<'n  lii^h  rm  ky  banKs  i.s  forced  to 
fall  with  irreat  nolcnee  to  a  lower  level. 

The  French  word  cnraiHtne.  formerly  familiar  to  all 
0ettlets  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  other  States,  is 
graflusdly  disappcarin?,  and  in  the  South  has  almost 
entirely  (riven  way  to  the  Mexican  comfurfn.  Bnfpttux 
are  still  employed  on  the  water-coursrs  uf  nM  Stafea 
like  Virginia,  while  the  cadie^  the  hiding-place  of  val- 
ublo  property,  haa  surmed  only  in  the  far  West 

Lonisiana,  with  its  strange  mixture  of  races,  has  pro- 
do^  a  few  new  words,  gennine  Ameripaniptnfl,  like  the 
ffrfffiji  'Fr.  ffnjro/i),  a  mulatto,  apnlied  most  fnx]ucntly 
to  a  woman  ;  (jitmjrnfm,  oc-asionaliy  written  cuarteronn, 
the  offspn'nsr  of  a  white  man  and  a  griffin  ;  and  mdttf, 
hardly  yet  fnlly  adopted,  the  child  of  a  white  man  and 
a  qnatfrtHin. 

Af  the  nther  end  of  the  continent,  in  C.inada.  the 
cnhche  oi  the  early  Acadians  has  become  cahu^h^  mean- 
mg  wrw  an  old-fiMfaioned  gig,  and  now  the  nnbeooming 


■  hoad-covering  known  in  England  a.«  an  xtnly ;  while  the 
airrloh-  ha.s  degenerated  in  ahuovSt  all  the  States  into 
the  luilierous  atrri/nU.     A  strange  Hurvivor  is  the 

j  vemiiie,  verj'  generally  used  in  the  Middle  States  to 
designate  an  auction  sale.  That  the  vaehfr  of  the 
earu^French  missions  should  have  beoooie  the  herder 
of  Western  English  is  a  lejoritimate  change,  bnt  when 
the  fxii's  hnilt'  of  Missouri  is  called  Jiofi  Riihj,  or  the 
Riviere  dii  Purgatoire  reappears  in  New  ^lexico  as 

itlckiticlrt:  the  soul  of  the  philologist  suffers  sadly, 
'he  bujjfalo  chipa^  as  the  great  West  calls,  not  inap- 
pronriately,  the  bou  de  tarhe  of  the  F^oh,  has  cast 
iLsideall  delicate  disiruise  of  the  di.«i:n.vtiii  _'  but  pn-rious 
fuel,  and  now  in  called  bluntly  iKHhirosh ;  ii  i.s  the  Msiin/x 
ut  <irHse'8  Dirtiiiiinni.  in  like  manner,  the  liiir  shrub 
now  known  :us  Osnge  orange  used  to  be  the  l*ots  iVarc 
of  the  French,  who  valued  the  bows  made  of  such 
wood.  The  American  has  renamed  it  bodark,  or, 
shorter  still,  bndok.  Families  have  a  better  ri^nt  to 
eoiupluin  oi  the  ill-trcjitment  which  their  Ircnch 
names  have  suffered.  A  Mr.  Btm  Cveur  was  called 
in  New  Engbmd  Hr.  Bunker,  whence  Buuker^i  Bill: 
FUtavdSim  became  PboAo^',  IioKpa$t  Bumpm;  ana 
IkTHStelwitxuSiy  Doolittkf 

-S'n*?/  is  the  one  SjKumh  word  which  is  tised  .ill 
over  the  southeni  part  of  the  Union.  For  there, 
where  once  the  Spaniard  ruled  supreme,  his  Quien 
tahe  ?  early  became  iiuniliar  to  American  ears,  and  the 
word  was  generally  adopted  to  designate  almost  any 
kind  of  knowleflge.  The  Spani.'^h  revm'nce  for  blood 
transplanted  from  old  Ca.■^tlle  to  the  N(  w  AVorld  hfu* 
given  Aim  riia  the  vnilnto,  (i«'nolin'.:  a  mixed  breed, 
now  written  multtUo,  and  the  c-olured  freedmun  sees  no 
longer  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  Spanish  word  ttef/ro, 
provided  it  be  not  changed  into  vulgar  nigger.  His 
nickname  during  the  Civil  Wnr,  contraband,  proved 
uiit  tu  be  an  Americanism,  bavim:  \k-vu  used  in  the 
.s;ime  .sense  in  Knglihh  works  of  travel  long  ago,  as  in 
Capt  Canot's  l^ity  Ymrs  of  nn  Afiieeon  Slaver. 
The  pkkaHmi%  in  Boucher's  Glon^nm  so  anranndbr 


derived  from  the  two  SiNinish  werl 


ifito  fimo, 


owrs  lis  (.riLTin  more  probably  to  Africa,  and  has  found 
its  way  into  the  Slmtfi  I >!<  (iim<irii  {]\.  2(»0).  The  crtf- 
o/«  comes  directly  from  the  a-iollo,  the  S|>anish  name 
for  a  child  bom  of  European  parents  m  the  West 
Indies  or  on  American  soil.  Now  it  designates  any 
one  Imrn  in  the  tropics,  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
In  Louisiana  alone  an  admi.vture  of  French  blood 
makes  the  n^al  creitle,  and  hence  his  patoi.«,  consisting 
of  French  wonls  more  or  less  disguiscii,  an  admixture 
of  Endish  and  n  lew  irenuine  African  words,  is  known 
as  crnAf  Drench.  Tlie  learned  librarian  of  Hanard 
University  has  studied  the  interesting  dialect  with 
great  siicees.-^,  and  pidilished  the  result  of  his  lalmrs. 
The  Si)anish  fdihmtero,  originally  a  small  swift  vesHel, 
and  then  a  lawless  adventurer  sailinj^  in  such  a  cnft 
while  bound  on  piratical  errands,  has  given  ua  JSKblMta^ 
which  came  firrt  into  use  in  1851  dunng  the  attack  of 
T/(>t>cz  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  jxihnrtfn,  called 
pdlmitii,  or  "  little  palm,"  by  the  Spanianis,  h.is  been 
thoroughly  Americanizea  as  far  north  as  South  Caro- 
lina, to  which  it  gives  its  flag  and  its  name  aa  the 
"Palmetto  State. The  New  West  haa  made  the 
cation  almost  an  English  wonJ  since  tbese  vast  gorges 
have  VH'coiiie  knnwii  to  tnivcHerN.  In  (.'alifomia  the 
moinitaiii  tnrn  tit>  flmv  throtiirh  r/ufchrs,  the  iret-dig- 
giiiijr  oi  the  i:<il<i-reL'i(>ns.  Tlie  f/ulrh,  however,  often 
quoted  a.s  of  Spanish  ori,:.'in,  is  nothing  but  the  good 
Old  English  word  for  ravine.  With  the  discoveries  of 
deposits  of  precious  metals  the  Spanish  word  placer, 
meaning  at  first  simply  plca.Mirc  af  comini:  unawares  to 
a  rich  gold-mine,  has  become  familiar,  and  now  means 
not  only  the  drift-sand  wfaidi  containe<I  gold,  but  any 

food  thing  which  pnnniaea  a  liberal  return  of  pr^t. 
t  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the  more  n^cent  iommao, 
another  Spani.sh  term  of  similar  meaniiiL'.  TheoniricB 
of  the  South  suggested  to  the  followers  of  De  Soto 
the  now-whito  aoiaiMi  of  their  bome^  and  thus  the 
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wonJ  ma  tmnsftiTed  from  Florida  to  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah Tlu'  wVrm,  which  raised  such  a  stunu  lictweon 
Ari  liiiislu»{)  Treuch  (who  found  its  oripin  in  the  Spanish 
Word  lor  a  taw  with  its  sharp  teeth,  a  form  n-M-alleU 
m'>st  strikingly  by  such  mountains)  and  Mr.  (J.  W. 
Moon  (who  pleasantly  derived  it  from  two  Arabic 
words,  aah  and  rah,  memvog  a  desolate  mountain- 
tract),  has  become  a  geotiine  part  of  American  spi  in  h. 
The  niurhn.  the  farm  of  the  SiKiniardii  in  former  Mi 
ican  proviu  •c.s,  lias  been  fully  adopted  narancJi,  and  (lie 
owner  is  styk'  l  a  nimlimon. 

If  it  cannot  b©  satisfactorily  explained  why  the  ibniier 
owners  of  so  large  a  prr>portion  of  our  count r\',  the 
E^Venoh  aad  the  Sponian,  have  left  so  few  traocs  of  their 
idiom  in  our  apeech,  the  wonder  becomes  attU  greater 
when  we  find  that  tho  nii  uis  have  not  enriched  the 
lanKunt^c  by  a  dozen  worJs.  Tht'  (lerman  cosmopolitan 
alian  ions  with  minful  pronii  itioss  his  native  tuujiif 
and  his  national  charactcristii-A,  frequently  Ion?  bi-tore 
he  is  naturalized.  There  can  lie  no  doubt,  however, 
ibatsaoh  recent  worils  as  niiuubtointf  from  iUandpimfct, 
tmttook  from  Awmtht,  and  otnen,  owe  their  adoption 
to  the  Ccrman  ii-lioni.  Tho  same  is  tnie  of  their  favor- 
ite iliiiik.  aii'I  no  Aim  riv  aii  <  Hn  plead  itmoranceof  what 
liif/ir  an  i  hi>r!:  /^tr  iiiraii  :  ]tv  ,-i',s  aixi  ^^iiirlLs  the  soiir- 
croitt  { S'liirricrttut]  of  his  ( ieraian  neighbors,  and  Icams 
to  appreciate  their  npjMmttrr,  tlie  KBOIt  of  longH»n- 
tinoied  atewtnsrof  applea  in  cider. 

AmonfT  hia  own  race  in  the  far  Sonth  tbe  negro  still 
clings  t4)  the  term  huckr  i.  itiiportoil  fiuni  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  originally  imaiiiriL'  a  sjiirit  aini 
powerful  Iv  inL'.  ami  then,  by  a  natural  tr.in.--it ion,  \\\v.\v 
man.  In  bis  new  home  he  used  it  to  dcsijrnate  any- 
thing specially  pood,  as  the  huckra  yam,  which,  to  dc- 
lerve  tlie  epith«>t,  must  be  white  and  got>d  at  the  Mine 
time.  Among  spuriona  Americaniams  ci< fnt  standa  i^re- 
most.  Con.stantly  spoken  of  as  a  ncirro  term,  it  is  noth- 
ine  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  slnng  term  core. 
I'lnis  also  the  I'ainiliar  tiTuis  "um  li'"  an<i  "aimt," 
by  which  lor  lunj;  generations  ii(  lt>h  s  rv  i:fn('rally 
apolcen  to,  wltc,  as  we  find  in  Gmsi -  ^  Pir/imi'iri/,  an- 
pued alreadyin  his  time,  in  (Jomwall,  to  all  elderly 
pereona."  The  honse-  and  ataUe-aervant  went,  in  like 
III  iniuT,  universally  by  the  name  of  "boy."  On  the 
()tlicr  hand,  tho  bbick  rmr»e  WJi.s  known  to  all  liy  the 
fiuicariii-.'  term  of  "  mammy."  It  i.s  frciucntly  >nunrl- 
ed  and  written  maumer,  thus  endangering  the  identity 
of  the  pleasing  term.  Among  negro  Americanisms  it 
voald  prhaps  not  be  aatiaa  to  oonnt  the  otiiy  realljr 
nattoiMl  poetry  which  Amerinina  pomeaa.  In  a 
new  poni:,  '  Jiin  rrnw,"  wn?  hronx'ht  ont  on  the  New 
York  .stuL'O  by  a  Vaiikco.  The  wnrds  may  nut  have 
becMi  ;itrii  tly  original,  but  tin-  ni<  l< -ly  waa  negro  in 
form  and  in  conception.  Tliis  was  quickly  followed 
hjr  other  songs  of  the  same  kind,  and  a  variation 
Bprang  un  in  the  fonn  of  deacriptive  ballade  like  the 
song  "  Ole  Dan  Tnoker.'*  and  for  a  time  thfa  AfKean 
inroad  drove  nearly  all  other  nni.'sirnl  rompo.'iiticns  from 
the  publisher  ami  tin-  nrivato  iKrl'unm t.  Although 
thi'  Ufgro  isnatnrally  full  ol' rlu'friiii'.ss  ati'l  tun,  his  airs 
are  all  sad  and  resigned,  and,  what  is  nuieworthy,  a£ 
■ad  and  moomfiil  since  his  lil>eration  as  before. 

It  WM  to  be  expeeted  ftom  all  that  is  known  of  the 
CMntue  idiom  and  of  Chinese  mnsic  that  neither  in 
pong  nor  in  rhilly  intcri^onrw;  the  "hoatlion  Chinee" 
would  ever  make  a  vahiatilrt  addition  to  I  jiulish.  F. 
}i.  Harte's  well-known  {xk'Hi  nf  " 'rruthtnl  .larucs" 
&nt  bestowed  upon  John  Chinaman  in  Caiiforuia  ttie 
above  title.  The  nomber  of  Chinese  is,  however,  an 
yet  too  amall,  and  their  w»yB  of  life  are  too  far  removed 
firom  those  of  the  Saxon  race,  to  promiae  that  they  can 
cvf-r  exepiiflc  a  permanent  inflnctn-f'  <m  thr  Kni'lish 
jipoken  in  Amenea>  Their  inability  to  utter  certain 
sounds,  as  certain  initial  vow.  Is  and  the  letter  r,  will 
al«  I  'n^  a  serious  obsttwle.  Ncverthele.'«4.  y?r*/- 
rat'  li  I-  vrry  largely  given  way  to  firxt-chop,  and  JttK*, 
though  onlv  a  alanj^  word,  haa  most  strangely  as  such 
veeovered  the  OMMimK  of  its  origbal  fenn,  which  w«e 


not  Chinese  at  aH,  hot  the  pure  Castilian  word  ihm. 

To  ko(f(of>,  in  the  sens*'  of  iMtwing  ob«eif|uiou?ly  to  if  hers, 
haa  come  to  the  New  World  not  dim-tly  trom  (  h  .-u, 
bnt  tliroULh  Kn-l;iih!.  l'crba|>s  tlic  iii..>t  t:ini  iiaf 
Chinese  wtirtl  to  American  ears  is  tbe  name  of  tlie  herb 
ginseng,  a  variety  of  Punax,  the  root  of  whidiia  CX' 
ported  tram  America  to  heal  suffering  ChinaiMn.  Il 
has  underimne  mutilation,  and  appean  now  unifvrnity 
as  Kinfi.  Men  antl  wnnirn  nrr  .  1  i<>  go  a-fiixjing 
when  tliey  tsJart  to  L'athtr  tbe  j«l.iiu,  uml  hang  Ilun  in 
Maryland  owes>  it<  oil.l  name  to  tbe  a bundanee  of  gin- 
seng formerly  givwing  along  its  banks. 

The  majority  of  Ainericanisms  come  naturally  from 
tho  West  ,  that  part  of  the  northern  ooutiiieiit  where  all 
the  chameteristic  ieatnres  of  American  life  are  meet 
fully  anil  inos-f  HfrikiiiLiy  (h  volop»  <l.  Tlio  va^il  pn>jK»r- 
tions  wbit  ii  Nalurf  a.s-uuii.s  :ii  tliiis  the  iiivH  raagnifii.-ont 
domain  thai  was  o\  t  r  thrown  oi)en  to  all  who  had  but 
the  will,  tli<-  rouragc.  and  the  energy  to  take  poaeca 
8ion,  led  almost  intuitiveh'  to  a  lovo  of  bypeitole  in 
speech.  All  these  new  oRiects,  all  these  new  Senear 
tions,  trilled  for  new  words.  The  Tcrjr  absenoe  of  all 
lu  althful  control  and  of  all  ponnil  r-ritieism  ooi^  served 
to  b  t  the  new  specoh  develop  it»  It  more  fVwly  and 
imiri'  iii:;i  tiiiously.  ai  knowlediring  no  nia.^tcr  in  >bx^d 
ami  noiif  in  worl.  Hence  Western  speedi  is  full  of 
unl  ri'llrii  entTL'y,  of  }'onthful  enthorissm,  fieo  as  Na> 
ture  herself,  diojipinz  words  that  pTOVO  nnHmi  or  in* 
adequate  as  prMinpdv  as  they  had  been  coined  aad 
inaile  rnrn  iit  when  tliry  apjicand  to  be  wantiiiL'. 

The  h>iil:  anoitni  \\i  >v-.n.\\i-s  the  mountainous  1h  It  <A 
\\x\t\  l\iiif.'  bai-k  (if  the  stabo.iril  StatcK  aii'l  ibr-  up 
muidri)  remains  a  term  im^ilying  inferior  culture  and 
want  of  progress.  Doicn  L<ix(,  on  the  contrarv,  means 
mainly  the  Kew  Enslaud  States,  proud  of  their  hb> 
tory  and  of  their  biarh  state  of  culture,  enlminatins  in 
thi-  city  of  Boston,  lu  ncf  frcqnently  eallt-d  the  '"iinh 
of  ri.e  universe."  Ani!  ,\rt  the  Down-Easter  lea •••■^  Ins 
hoinc"  aiiil  may  be  fnunil  all  over  the  (Jniun  !  It  i.s  be 
wh(>.  next  to  the  immigrant,  take:;  up  moi$t  (/mnu,  aa 
the  lands  are  called  which  new  railways  obtain  froa 
the  Govctnueot  in  aid  of  their  enterprises,  aa  the  Brit> 
ish  Goremment  in  old  times  uscol  to  mske  gnmts  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  ])la]i(  colonies.  Henee  the.H!  col- 
onies were  calle<l  pinntattonf  at  the  North  as  well  as  at 
the  .'^outh.  tboiiL'li  now  tht'  Ni  w  Knglan<l(  r  kiiowsonly 
fnrmt^  which  iu  the  South  appear  inviiriably  mjJnn- 
tatioHM  owned  hjr  the  sugar-  or  cotton-;</'i>t^rr.  The 
nuraorti  as  tho  grants  of  tbe  earljr  Dutch  rulets  of 
New  Netheri&nd  were  called,  have  disappeared  under 
the  pri'ssure  of  repttltlirnn  institutions,  and  with  them 
the  potrnrtiis.  um  tbe  owners  were  styled.  In  V  irginia, 
Crown  LTants  wen?  commonlv  W/fi^-/  nnf.  or  IJuzon^ii, 
by  cutting  liome  marks  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Tbe 
w<»d  (Irom  the  VimA  Umoit)  has  (pown  into  an 
AmerieaniBtn:  nnew-oomer  UaxatmithK  preoption 
right  on  the  tree-tmnka,  or  he  dmdfnM  the  tree  Ha  tbe 
same  purpose  by  beltini*  or  rni:;i„f/  it — i'.  e.,  cutting  off 
a  ciretilar  ]ii<  <  c  of  bark,  .-o  aa  to  prevent  the  sap  from 
ri.'^iii;:.  HiL'bt.s  thus  .•<e<ure<l  constitute  a  chiim.  (he 
name  given  to  the  land  as  well  aa  to  the  title  acquired. 
The  Western  settler,  howerer,  frequently  dispensei 
with  all  ceremonies  and  beeoniefl  n  sgiiaU'er,  originally 
a  nan  who  tqtmUt  down  on  tbe  ground  and  >«f&M  to 
m<ive.  Tlie  word  digr^'rip-'  has  beeome  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish ears  from  its  n.se  in  the  ^old-mines  of  Australia. 
Thrrf  it  L'cnrrally  drnotes  only  a  place  where  jin  '-ioiu 
metals  are  dug  ior,  but  as  an  Americanism  it  sc-nes  to 
designate  any  special  locality. 

The  new  settler,  looking  out  for  nnc  land,  which  hai 
not  yet  been  tefew  up,  either  by  at^tnal  occnpatioo  or 
by  enterini:  a  reropl  in  tho  lami-lKiok.s.  alwaj-s  prefers 
/jiiiait  iaiid  it'  it  can  be  hail,  an<i  tlien  hwks  for  an 
m/««(/,  a  grove  of  trees  in  th<>  cintre  of  a  imiirie,  or 
at  Icjust  for  Ixfttom.  as  the  richest  land  is  caJle*!.  lie 
finds  the  latter  not  unfn'qucntly  at  the  foot  of  Ni>_fL 
If  their  form  is  changed  into  long*  low  ridges  forauni 
a  irater«hed,  they  are  known  w  dkiim.  Flat$  air 
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in  the  far  West  alluvial  laiuLs  lyinp  cloM  to  a  river,  or| 
arc  verj- lar?c  ghuals  in  a  river.  AUcnU  i!iii<  are  dis- 
IricU  oovercMl  an<i  encrusted  with  n'psum  and  is;ilts  uf 
aodk.  &gf-waUoicx  and  dnMma  abound  in  liiue- 
rtoM  teaaoa,  the  former  a  Beries  of  monotonous  hul- 
lom  and  hillocks,  the  latter  unpleasant  hidentat  ions 
in  the  soil  when -e  fre.|tu  ntly  powerful  sprin^rs  sudden- 
ly issne.  The  /munn'HLf  uf  the  .South  lire  iieutiy- 
ri«in^;  hills  eitvered  with  valuaMi-  tiiultr.  In  the 
North-west  hiuiilar  hills  reap|Huir  a.s  knoLs,  and  any 
hillr  region  us  apt  to  be  called  a  hioftb;/  countrj-.  A 
atril'ing  contrast  is  freonenUy  observed  there  between 
cak  openiiigt,  as  beautinil  fbrest  glades  are  called  irre- 
spective of  oaks,  and  Ixtrrtvix,  wa.ste  lands  bearing 
neither  grass  nor  trees.  The  oa/c  fjttrrens  of  the  West 
ban  their  kindred  in  the  itiuf  f^trri'iis  of  the  Smith, 
la  pAwnci,  on  the  other  hand,  valuable  tiniU'r  is  oh- 
tamed,  and  the  population  is  for  superior  to  the  t<ir  heel, 
the  nidaiaina  of  the  dweller  in  barrens.  "Drought " 
resumes  bera  ita  Ifiltonic  sound  of  drmiA,  and  "to 
dry"  reverts  often  to  its  ancient  form,  to  <fmir.  Tndnj 
Mp,  originally  |)ure  idang,  threatens  to  bet^ome  a  regular 
Americanism  id  the  sense  of  to  cease  and  make  an 
end 

The  American  use  of  the  word  ht  for  any  piece  of 
land  has  been  traced  back  to  the  early  Pari  tan  settlers. 
Aenm  lots  dengnatea  a  short  eat  ftom  one  plaee  to  an- 
other. Nor  is  the  word  lot  confined  to  land  used  by 
the  livinif.  for  most  men  provide  a  cfimtrn/  lot  for 
themselves  and  tlieir  f'aniilu-s. 

The  relative  value  uf  foresta  for  fuel  or  "timber" 
Im  led  to  the  use  of  the  latter  word  for  any  wood 
thraoghoat  the  West  People  wen  foimeriy  said  to 
take  to  timber  when  the  approach  of  Indians  on  the 
w.ir  path  comjx'lled  them  to  leave  their  houjMia  and  seek 
ret'iure  in  the  forest.  Seekini;  shelter  in  the  branehen 
of  a  tree  h-d  to  the  phni.se  /  -  im-  one's  or  to  fne 
game.  When  dogs  are  helping  in  the  cba^ie  they  ollen 
nistake  the  tree  un  which  an  opossum  may  have  found 
MfiMar,  and  then  tbnr  are  aud  to  hm  hit»  ^^baHemg 
up  the  wrong  tree.    The  phnse  is  also  appBed  to 

Jimilar  mistakes  in  ever/  day  life.  Of  all  featun-."? 
uf  wwddife,  the  ttlinii])  has  probahly  ae<iuired  the 
gT»-atest  piipularity,  and  this  from  the  very  mndi'St 
merit  of  tumishing  in  its  8lii.'ht  <  ]i  vation  from  the 
gnnnd  a  convenient  plac-e  for  pu[  !i.  .speakers.  The 
eaaJidate  ftr  m  office  taka  tht  Uimpy  and  he  be- 
eonies  an  eminent  ttump-spmhfr.  He  immky  a  stnmp 
or  any  larre  piroe  of  wo<jd,  may  Ikj  only  a  corruption 
of  Old  Eir.'li.sn  chump.  In  the  West,  however,  it  haa 
ma<le  its  wav  into  good  S(>ciety,  and  denotes  anything 
abort  and  thick.  TVmo^,  originally  used  to  designate 
any^'Knan  produce,  cloto  or  the  like,"  ha^^  come  to 
neao  in  Amerioa  aliDOSl  eidnttTely  the  small  produce 
ef  gardens,  and  has  led  to  the  fitrmation  of  truek-pateh, 
in  which  tne  smaller  vrL'efaldes  and  fruits  are  nu.sed. 

The  new  s^'ttK-r  genendly  built  his  log  cabin  with- 
out lidp.  hut  when  he  jini]i<ised  to  eni-t  a  house  he 
had  a  rtti'siuf/,  as  the  setting  up  of  the  timbers  wa.s 
caDed.  All  the  nei.chbors  gave  their  dd,  eal^g  it  a 
boilihQg-iee  or  a  raising^xv.  In  like  manner,  we  find 
thephmes  ehopping-6«!,  husking-6<w,  quilting-ftw-,  and 
even  =jn'll"nir-'"' . 

Til--  imli  jicii  h  nt  .son  of  the  West  liighly  values  his 
tni.*ty  ;ix>'.  and  hardly  knows  a  pn'ater  misfortune  than 
tli;it  axi'  and  handle  should  part  eompoi^.  This  ha^^ 
pivLH  ri.-e  to  the  getuiinc  Americanisoioi  *'fl3dngofr 
the  handle. "  If  a  fiur  Udy  loses  her  temper,  or,  worst 
of  «n.  if  she  braaks  the  tender  promii>o,  she  is  said  to 
JhtntTthfh/ntdk,  If  the  axe  has  anv  ri\  al  in  the  Imnt- 
er  s  love,  it  is  his  rifle.  The  old-fiushioned  gun  would 
often  do  nothing  more  than  make  the  powder  flash  in 
thepan,  and  the  ineident  sun'ives  in  the  favorite  word 
fiBie.  ^  The  term  has  cxpandc<l  iu  its  meaning  till  now 
n«||nifics  any  ridicuk>ns  failure  after  a  great  eflfort. 
An  maeonstbl  speaker  mskes  a  complete  fizzle,  and 
whins  in  eoUegc  arc  called  fizzliit. 

UiSte  can  be  UtUe  doubt  that  the  curious  expres- 


jsion,  "to  be  a  caution,"  now  no  longer  dang,  arose 
I'rotn  the  caution  re<iuired  l>y  m  \\  m  ttlir.>  in  their  inter- 
eoursi;  with  Indians.  A"mi^/  .(/  may  be  a  warning,  a 
m:»r%el,  a  stupcndnn.-  iliiiiL-  11,.  uay  in  which  Sir. 
Webster  laid  bare  their  intrigues  waa  a  caw/wM,"  wrote 
an  eminent  New  England  author. 

The  Western  man  loves  as  little  as  his  fellow-men  all 
over  the  earth  to  speak  of  death,  and  thus  he  has 
created  a  host  of  I'lu^ilu-mi.-^ms.  His  friend  is  ■nitJtrd 
out  or  xrtped  ouLm  hnclish  slang  saj's,  while  in  Cali- 
iornia  he  is  mu^jed  out  ma  a  nselMi  candle.  The  once 
poetical  expression,  to  gfo  vp^  baa  gma  wi,y  to  worda 
pointing  in  the  opposite  direottoip.  to  go  wider.  The 
stran^'e.st  tenn  of  all,  however,  is  to  Hnvf.  apparently 
a  violent  eoiitradietion.  The  lonely  settlor  e.xjtosed  to 
Indian  '"seaiv.^,"  as  lu'  eulit  il  thi  ir  .sudden  attaeks,  w.aa 
veiy  apt  to  boost  that  he  had  mvai  two  or  three.  The 
wwl  mtfeatai  the  pieeiansneas  of  shot  and  powder  to 
htm :  an  Indian  mmly  wounded  oontinuea  the  warfanu 
and  costs  another  shot,  while  the  Indian  who  is  killed 
saves  him  any  further  outlay. 

Barr-mnit  and  drn-mmt  have  taken  the  place  of 
vniisott,  whieh  is  hut  ran  ly  In  ,ir  1  .  n ftiUi .<.  which  ho 
]irefers  to  call  greeim,  he  does  not  know,  unless  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  rotutinq  ears.  The  bee-hunter  has  en- 
riched iirfiglish  with  toe  phrase  "  to  stiike  a  bee-li$ie." 
Any  energetic  pnnnit  or  rapid  flight  towards  a  certain 
piial  is  eallod  rnnl-iiif/  n  hie-Jtur  for  tli at  j  nint.  T'>  hmuy 
means  to  flutter  and  cjijole,  or,  as  a  \ariatK<n  has  it,  to 
Ite  giceet  uixm  scnif  oiii'.  lliiiiey-fi>ijltu(j  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  Americanism,  uule^  it  should  be  a  corruption 
of  cKHiey-foqlingt  ascribed  by  Halliwell  to  Lancashire. 
In  England  it  maana  to  lay  pbts;  on  this  aide  the 
ocean,  to  cheat  or  deftand. 

The  humorous  son  of  the  We.it  also  speaks  of  the 
di.scontentcd  settler  as  a  nun  who  has  Mtuntl  on  his 
si-rtion.  The  jilted  lover  uniir.i  on  his  former  flame,  and 
to  lose  money  by  the  failure  of  a  bank  has  soureil  the 
stockholden.  In  ^e  fiur  West,  ss  Down  East,  sugar 
bears  the  names  of  huff  and  snort  sweeCoani^,  aooonl* 
ing  as  it  is  the  prodootof  the  iane  (known  also  as  itot9 
KUf/ar)  or  of  the  maple  tree;  for  the  Yankee  loves  his 
gvf/ar-oriliiird.  as  ho  calls  his  often  quite  extensive 
grove  of  suirar  inaidcs  {Acer  saccharin um).  with  its 
annual  tugar-partia^  when  the  owner,  his  family,  and 
iHends  go  kotmrnigaromp  and  gndiflrtheM^of 
the  tree. 

An  amusing  conftnloD  of  Ideas,  or  of  words,  bas  led 

to  the  creation  of  the  wonl  cuss,  once  l>elievc<I  to  be 
identical  with  the  fuller  nir.<<r,  and  now  sus|ieeted  of 
being  Bimjily  a  Western  ahbreviation  u\'  nistunirr,  in  the 
sense  of  a  bad  or  "  ugly  "  customer.  The  doubt  arises 
from  the  fact  that  au»  is  by  no  means  always  used  in  a 

bad  sense.     The  d  Uule  am  '*  is  <me  of  the  most 

endearing  terms  known  to  hackwoodsmen.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  heard,  "  I  Wonder  if  he  did  it  out  of  pure 
ciissnlnrss  f"  In  the  lattiT  ca.se  the  resend)lancc  to  the 
ciirstidnisse  of  the  Coventrj'  I'lays  is,  however,  so  strik» 
imr  a.s  to  plead  for  the  descent  of  cuss  from  curw. 

Was  the  far-famed  Lynch,  to  whom  we  OWO  the- 
Lynch  lau3  and  the  verb  to  hpieh^  an  American  or  not? 
Tne  question  has  been  asked  again  and  again,  but,  aK 
thouudi  no  Word  in  the  list  id'  Atnericanisuis  has  per- 
haps Ken  more  tlioruuLddy  invc^tiirated  than  thi.s,  no 
derision  h.is  yet  In  en  adopted.  Irishmen  <  laim  pri- 
ority in  their  "James  I^'och,  mayor  of  Galway,  who> 
hanged  his  own  son"  in  the  year  1498.  AlMtber 
Lvnch,  who  in  1687  was  sent  to  America  to  suppress 
piracy,  and  with  or  without  special  license  proceeded 
summarily  against  ofTuidt  rs  ImniLht  liefore  him,  is  a 
swond  claimant.  The  American  Lv  rn  h,  who  is  credited 
with  the  foundation  of  the  to^vn  of  Lynehhurv  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  having  first  administere<l  F.vnrh  law,  is 
a  oyth.  ViffOnnteii  »nd  vigilance  mmnnUt  iui  are,  of 
coarse,  merely  thin  disguises  under  which  Judge  I^inch 
vainly  tries  to  hide  his  hideous  crime. 

It  must  prohahly  he  as«  rilK>d  to  the  p<  rfeef  inde- 
pendence of  State  and  Chuoch  iiom  each  other  in 
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America  that  80  many  t«rms  coDneeted  with  religion 
should  have  found  no  pkce  there  or  arc  iiltoreil  in 
form  und  in  meaning.  Rclif^ion  itself  hii>>  tlius  oouic 
to  bo  loolied  upon  aa  a  c-ort  of  (•(niimudity.  1'he 
preacher  exhorts  you  not  to  delay  any  longer,  but 
to*'  get  reh'oum"  at  onec.  A  penon  who  has  recently 
foined  the  Church,  hb  another  Americanism  expreases 
iL  will  be  asked  how  she  likca  rdigion;  and  she,  moot 
litely,  beseeches  her  frivolous  sister  to  mend  lu-r  wuys 
and  t«  proffgs  rdujioiu  The  church  a!»u  is  not  only  the 
building,  the  house  of  God,  but,  tuiitrary  to  Mnglibh 
osage.  the  congregation  ako.  Hence,  a  man  who  tclLs 
;^oa  that  on  such  and  sacfa  a  day  he  ct^>rnm(.W 


or  j»me  other  ( 

to  its  English  anceatrj',  still  ainieres  to  the  term  vnri.<h. 
thouf;h  without  tciTitoriul  liniita ;  New  Kti^kiii'li 
speak  of  their  «o<-(V7/c.t,  consisting  of  jtrr^niis  only,  iiml 
Bometimes  call  their  churches  nteetimj-huwies.  The^ 
are  mnetimes  recognized  in  England  hy  thdr  Bubflti- 
taiting  the  ohl  term  sUxfie  for  wtre,  which  was,  in 
yean  gone  by,  seldom  beard  in  New  England 

It  ia  not  to  the  Methodists,  us  is  L'enenilly  thought, 
but  to  the  Preshyterians,  tliut  Aiueiiea  owes  tiie  new 
word  camp-nwrtiiir/.  Certain  Prcsbvtcrian  ministers 
held  a  saerauiental  meeting  at  a  place  c:alle<l  Cane 
Ridge  in  Kentucky  in  1800.  It  was  attended  by  more 
than  20,lKX)  people,  and  was  protracted  for  weelu.  This 
was  the  first  eomp-meefni^  ever  held  in  the  United 
States. 

The  American  minister  who  wishes  to  tinJ  a  tield  of 
osofulncss  anxiously  waits  for  a  cull,  or  invitation  fmm 
a  congregation  to  <-onif  and  uiinbter  to  their  spiritual 
wants.  When  it  is  accepted  he  is  settled,  $M  it  be 
ahoold  uiee  with  hia  oongregation  as  to  his  annua! 
inoome,  fie  is  sud  to  recwra  a  ttai«d  iiKome.  As  this 
is  often  scranty,  amends  arc  made  by  giving  him  n'jni- 
larly  a  part  itf  the  i)n>ilueo  of  their  farms.  Meetings 
of  the  eluir  ii  iih  irilii  IS  at  his  home  for  the  purjHJse 
of  making  him  i^rescnts  are  called  doiuition-partus. 
OUier  »ocial  meenngS  hui  l^nn  rise  to  special  terms. 
Sew  Year's  rtmrnthfanen  §n  fashioDaole  in  huge 
dliesi  white  in  the  West  primitiTe  hadeet-meetiugs 
tdM  their  place.  When  no  notice  is  given  the  c\ent 
i8Ca1Ic<l  a  !iHr])n'j<t  -jHirli/.  Of  late  a  Tiew  wonl,  jkiiiihI- 
jMrty,  Ikis  Ikh-ii  coined  to  indicate  iiict  tiriL^s  win n- curli 
person  attending  is  by  u  tacit  onderstandiug  ex{)ecte<i  U> 
Dting  a  potmd  of  some  commodity  to  be  used. 

Almost  aU  the  technical  teimi  connettod  with  mav- 
enuBsnt  weroneoBSSBiiiy  bronght  over  flvnn  Oteat  Brit- 
ain^ and  tfie  State  has.  therefore,  oontributo<l  as  few 
Americanisms  to  our  English  as  the  Church.  There 
are  some  points  oi' iliiTen'nce,  however,  here  also.  The 
ose  of  Govfiinnent  without  an  article,  and  still  more 
of  an  adjective,  governmetdidt  i*  American.  (Guber- 
natorial relates  to  State  govttnon  on^jrj  So  is  also 
the  use  of     Sheeeattve  to  represent  the  nwldent,  and 

of  the  ,Jn<lir!arii,  unknown  inEnglan<l.  Ctrnf/rrss — not, 
a»  elsewhere,  the  Congress — sits  at  the  Cai'itol,  but  the 
legiislaturi\  its  the  corresponding  IkkIv  in  each  State  is 
most  frequently  calkd,  meets  at  the  JStaie-hotue,  a  relic 
of  the  Dutch  Stadhujfii  and  the  courts  at  the  amrt- 
hotm.  Of  Uitorio  nanm  adhering  to  portions  of  the 
fJnion,  only  two  are  their  ezehnire  property,  and  as 
such  can  lay  daiBI  (0  being  efltoeini  M  .Sim  ricanisnKS. 
The  Olil  <^'>"//)i(v  remains  the  title  of  wliat  wus  oriirinally 
Pltfmoulh  Colony,  wlioso  settlement  preee<l<'<i  l>y  a  few 
years  that  of  Mai«achusctfs;  and  the  Ohl  JJioninton  is 
the  cheri^ed  title  of  Virginia,  earned  by  her  loyalty  to 
the  Stoarts  in  the  times  of  the  Oommonwealth. 

Some  of  the  Americanisms  eonneeCed  with  politics 
hear  the  impress  of  the  early  day.s  of  the  peat  repub- 
lic. Thu.<i.  when  memlx'rs  of  Congres«i  find  themselves 
not  aMc,  nnaiilt  <1,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  meiusure 
of  merely  lo-^il  interest,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  loff- 
rolluig,  a  term  used  to  i  -xprcss  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  early  settlers  combinod  to  asrist  each  other. 
The  axe,  or  rather  the  guUlotiae,  ia  made  to  represent 


the  dismissal  of  Goremment  olBoiak  upon  the  ooBung 

in  of  a  new  President  or  in  ca.se  of  some  grave  com- 
plication, and  tbe  victims  arc  said  to  he  ItfheridtxL  The 
Kngli.nh  "contest"  before  an  ( lection  beeomeii  a  «im- 
jMtigu  ;  the  candidate  who  announces  plainly  his  polit> 
ical  views  and  intentions  is  said  to  have  come  out  Jla$' 
footed;  if  found  wanting  in  i^k^ianwt  to  hia  jixtjt 
ne  is  denounced  as  fhnJey,  or  at  leMt  weaUmmL 
The  latter  is  likely  to  be  <!rnji/,nl  hy  his  [larty.  while 
the  favorite  wbo  shu\ss  tiiut  iie  Ims  IxuJdxnH-  is 
sure  to  be  ekited.  J'ulitical  slamr  bits  e<intriliute<]  to 
EoKlish  speech  at  lc;u>t  one  word  which  continues  to 
baffle  tfe  ingenuity-  of  philologists.    Tliis  is  the  ai*- 


wn,  will  add  that  he  proposes  ^inm,    ilgrim  Churdil  cut,  now  as  fiuoihar  to  Engiwh  ean  and  hps  as  it 
The  ?]ni8copal  Church,  fiuthM  has  long  been  to  Americans,  who  are  inclined  to  credit 


it  to  the  woixl  caiil/crm — if  tlie  sound  has  not  ruij-led 
llu  ru — since  rntmis  (xciirs  for  the  first  time  iu  IT^j'*. 
when  liie  sliipowtiers  of  IJoston  lulil  a  nuetiu;.'  to  de- 
cide on  perssons  who  were  lo  I  c  entrusted  with  jtlaces 
of  power  and  influence.  Adams  s  Diary  mentions  a 
cavcuM  club  aa  early  aa  To  speak  of  the  aeed 

of  a  party  as  its  pUtform  is  an  old  Engfish  eostom, 
Imt  to  refer  to  every  planh  of  suih  a  platform  Is  a 
ilcar  AuKriwinisni.  Sjiieml-tn;/!' ixni  is  defined  as  'a 
c<imi)onnd  ol  exatrgeration.  efirontt-ry,  l)onib;«-t,  and 
extravagance."  Tiie  national  emblem  of  the  UuioO| 
the  eagM,  on  occasions  of  political  speaking  is  eipeetM 
to  sprud  its  wings  and  to  soar  high— henee  the  Aincr- 
ieamsm.  The  same  bad  taste,  not  confined  to  poKtacs, 
is  apt  to  bo  called  hir/h-fahiting.  another  as  j'ct  nncx- 
j>lainc(l  Word  of  this  class.  J/iij/i-fli'i/liting,  high-Jlaat- 
iiig,  and  the  Dutch  vcrli  v>rl<i<i/fii,  Iiave  all  beencbincd 
as  ancestors,  but  without  satisiiu  tor>  result. 

Two  ratiher  mysterious  Americanisms  are  the  fhe- 
bang,  the  name  of  a  coUege^tudent's  room,  of  a  low 
drinlcing-house,  or  of  a  ^e«n  theatre,  and  the  xah  te 
fhtliiJJlc,  which  was  reviviMi  during  the  war  to  sug- 
gest precipitous  flight,  and  has  licld  its  own  ever  since. 
Shrfxing  is  mmnionly  tnu  ed  back  to  a  mal-j)ronuncia- 
ti(jn  of  the  French  oilMim;  xA-edndtlle  claims  some- 
tiujes  Irisli,  sometimes  Scottish,  descent  But  of  all 
explanations,  the  most  pkuaiUe  vk  Strang^  enoogh, 
the  theory  that  the  word  comes  mm  the  Greek  va- 
(Sdinyvi,  meaning  "T  scatter,  T  dispi  rsic  tumultuously," 
and  vjscJ  by  both  HerodoHis  and  Ilomer.  The  mrpii' 
Imi/r/rr  was  the  Northern  man  who,  after  tlie  war.  went 
to  the  South  with  dl  his  cartldy  goods  contained  in  a 
carpet-bag,  hoping  to  retorti  a  rich  man ;  and  the  koI- 
(itcag,  the  Southern  man  who  ^bartered  his  prindj^ 
for  political  gain.  To  buBdom  m  a  later  pditieal  torn, 
origuiating  in  the  Soolb,*  and  denoting  the  intimidation 
of  voters. 

Perha]>s  no  walk  of  lift  leads  to  Ae  adoption  ofiMm 

slang,  but  rarely  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  genuine 
Americanism,  than  commerce.  Nor  docs  its  peculiar 
phnaec^Mgr  belonggenerally  more  to  America  than  to 
the  Old  Worid.  ^e  "ateighty  dollar"  had  its  btnh 

in  England.  Nor  is  there  sjiccial  weit;ht  to  be  atiadied 
to  the  opinion  that  the  dollar-mark  1$  shonld  }  v  an  ab- 
breviation of  "United  States."  It  liears  too  stronLr  a  , 
resemblance  to  the  pillars  of  Henndes  with  thc^u* 
ultra  of  Spanish  dollars  to  be  sure  of  ^Vmerican  ongin. 
The  tendcMip  to  enrtailing  much-used  words  has  nat- 
urally led  to  the  dioit  term  gremhathi  for  the  IVeaKuiy 
notes  printed  with  green  ink,  but  worn-  treatment  ev(  n 
is  indicated  by  the  puzzling  wor  l  Ixx/m.  Tlie  m">t 
plausible  exiilanalion  of  tins  (ninmon  term  is,  tbat 
the  assumed  name  of  a  remarkably  successful  swindler, 
Borghete,  was  in  course  of  time  not  only  reduc*Hl  to 
bogm,  but  finally  applied  to  everything  false  and  fraud- 
ulent It  spread  ra|iidly  over  the  whole  Union,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  familiar  Amerieani.sms. 

Diflcrcnt  branches  of  commerce  have  y>eculiar  names. 
Such  arc  (h-ij-rjomh ;  grocrriex ;  donimtics,  so  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  imported  goods;  et  hoc  genu* 
otmtA  The  aAop becomes  a  store;  thesfcre^  a  magri- 
nne  or  a  tnon^/aetoiv ;  the  bagman  or  eommeraal 
gent  is  a  thummer;  the  merchant  who  baa  been  soo- 
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«ssful  lias  nuule  hC$  pilf ;  ii'  he  i.s  unaMo  to  pay  on 
deiuanil  lie  u»  »hort,  just  a.'^  u  nii.s.-iiii;:  iiiuil  or  a  puivcl 
tiiat  ha.-  iiiit  cuiiie  to  liaml  is  ciKilly  t.a)i.l  to  1«-  ahort ; 
ciie  Uutknipt  vetthv  with  hia  c^'|^i^<i^s.  which  by  no 
means  soggeste  that  he  Ium  pai  l  di  ir  dunu,  but 
ampiy  that  he_ha«  ooniDnnnised  with  them;  a  bod 
fiulore  tesTes  him  deadluroke  or  flat  hmtte.. 

Of  iho  {'vilify  with  which  the  ^^!aIlL•  <»r  OKI  England 
r^  .-i  to  the  raakii  of  unobjectionable  wonis  iht;  icriu 
ijoiuj  Up  is  an  instance.  It  urutse  from  the  K|K>ut  or 
tube  through  which  the  pawnbroker  st-tids  the  gooda 
be  \im  advanced  npoa  to  an  upper  8tory.  Hence,  at 
first  tin  plinnae  mn  to  go  vp  the  vpout,  and  meant  sim- 
jily  (lia-kiipiiitrinee  or  destruction.  Then  the  */>o»i/ wn» 
tlitmcd  supertiuous.  and  when  the  city  of  iiiehuiond  fell 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  newspaDen  reported 
truvoly  that  it  had  gmeup.  Among  oofloqiiial  terms 
derived  from  commerce  none  are  more  freriuently  heard 
tlian  pitKtinii  and  i»OKteti  up.  The  terms  arise,  of  course, 
fn>iu  jwwuiit.-*,  wiiic  h  when  fully  t'iii*Ti  <i  on  the  ledger 
arc  said  to  l>c  i>iMtt:tl  up.  Aa  Americoaisms,  however, 
they  arc  u:k:d  to  cxproi  jfilft  Inoirledge  of  VOX  subject. 
Avrookl-be  iknuerlhiMMj^:  "I  rcnuin much jMMtui^ 
iQ>  (infonuation)  befon  I  oaa  begin, '  and  awdiohr  o? 
Tarious  learning  IB  fcpoted  (o  be  jwilof  ig»  on  all  grave 
questions. 

Of  all  trad^L  the  trade  in  h'qttarn,  as  spirituoiia  bev- 
«ngm  an  nnironnly  called,  has  fumiahed  the  largest 
mniberof  wonls,  many  of  which,  originally  limited  to 
glanz,  have  made  their  wav  into ortli". lux  siiccdi.  Tlio 
drinking  habit  is  concealed  under  a  lliouf^ud 
of  whicn  to  smile,  is  perhaps  the  oddest  and  newest. 
Where  many  are  afisembled  they  propose  to  have  a 
tmt'le  all  aroniML  Moist  fn|quently  hucIi  an  invitation 
is  cailrd  '/  (r*vt ;  to  pay  for  it  used  to  \k'  to  stuml  treat, 
a  term  Ln-cuminc  obsolete.  Tlie  ca^toiu,  imj^M  nitlvo  in 
etrtain  i  ]u>>c\-,  i?:  ]>iiri  ly  American,  and  so  is  the  wi-a 
of  liie  word  iu  tliis  iMLVuliiir  sense.  Groggeries  and 
doggerieii  may  generally  be  traced  back  bo  Inah  orEng- 
filb  immigrants.  In  the  cities  they  are  often  call^ 
ukaAra,  promising  a  cozy  retreat  safe  from  the  light 
of  day.  Siilofins  alxmnil  in  tlio  West,  wliitc  inge- 
nuity has  invented  the  name  of  «4impii^rrHjn»ji,  used 
mtlie  larire  cities,  and  sugge^ing  the  fiction  (hat  eus- 
ttMnm  enter  ooljr  to  tiy  or  tampk  the  wines  of  the 
deiler.  It  w  here  that  the  hartmittr  ia  in  bis  glory. 
Among  lii>  colli wtions*  the  mint-hihji  boMs  the  fn-.-l 
place.  The  worA  jult-p  iii  tuuad  iii  3Iillou'&  Comm,  ami 
means  in  Aril  no  a  sweet  potion,  but  the  mixture  of 
poundefl  i<'c  with  brandy,  to  which  small  bnmches  of 
mint  impart  tlonr  aroma,  is  claimed  bv  Vireinia.  where 
it  speedily  took  the  place  of  the  ol  i  itnnn.  With 
the  various  drink*  invented  by  AiiKritaiis  laiiu'  int() 
use  the  ttnnr.* — ^l<■nlll•r  tiiln'.s  of  wheat,  or  oven  oi" 
flaaB — through  which  beverages  are  sucked  up,  or,  as 
It  it  called,  imbibeil.  The  UxvemJcerprr — never  inn- 
kecper,  m  in  Eughmd — is  apt  m  mra]  districts  to  h:ive 
not  only  a  fntr  for  his  customers,  but  id»>  a  tenpin  nlleij. 
The  old  in'nrju'ns  (in  England  called  have  dis- 

appeared, since  a  gj>«!ial  law  forbidding  the  game  was 
evaded  by  the  addition  of  a  tenth  pin.  The  man  who 
knoeka  over  the  whole  number  ia  eaid  to  make  a  ten- 
ttirAe.  This  word,  again,  ia  need  to  indicate  any  mdden 
success.  The  man  that  has  strvr/:  nil.  or.  in  oflirr 
vwk,  has  unexnectedly  come  upon  a  jKitroleum  well, 
may  be  said  to  have  made  a  ten-ftriJce, 

Although  the  onee-despised  American  colonies  have 
since  built  the  fastest  clipper,  the  Hn-t  monit^tr.  and  the 
httgest  river-boat  in  existence,  they  have  contributed 
fifw  new  sea-terms  to  Entdish  speech,  A  hiften/  is  the 
(nld  iiatij.-  iriven  in  Cliesjiiicake  Kay  to  a  lica\'y  boat 
fihaped  not  unlike  a  coffin,  and  hence  also  known  as 
c^fm-^oat,  used  in  duck-sbpodng.  The  monitor  is  an 
AmerieaniBm  in  boiid  aa  in  name— €a|^  EricKon's 
fifflMms  invention.  Re^ft  has  gained  a  new  meaning, 
Wmii  used  to  designate  large  numbf  rs  of  tn cs  and 
timber  caught  and  stopped  by  a  sandbar  or  some  oiher 


raft  was  t!ie  Miss'ssi|i|ii  &itf>onf-^nn  oblong  ark  with  a 
n>of  slightly  ctirvud  lium  the  centre,  so  as  to  shed  rain. 
The  flat  boats  were  loaded  down  to  the  water's  edge 
with  produ(X!  and  merchandise,  and,  having  accom- 
plislied  their  long  vovage  of  several  thoiusand  miles, 
were  broken  up  in  New  Orleans  and  sold  as  lum- 
ber. These  arhs,  as  they  were  frequently  called,  sur- 
vive only  on  VVcsti  rn  rivers,  lia\  in;/  (■!^e\^  here  ^iven 
way  Jo  jiteambonf.'-.  Tlie  .•^ihinnti  r  also  ie  churned  as  an 
American  invention  hearing  an  American  luuue.  When 
the  first  veMel  waa  launch^  in  1713,  a  bjmtander  ia  re- 

Sorted  to  have  exelatmed,  "How  she  aommxf  and 
ence  the  tiaine.  ShuJ{-iaiter  >ni>  i';/ation  is  prniaMy 
an  Aiu(  rleaniMii.  meaning  an  iiie.\ pensive  canid  in  a 
river,  ."-vriiriiiu'  ly  means  of  dams  auii  lin  ks  a  nenua- 
ueut  supply  of  water.  The  extent  to  which  toe  two 
nautical  terms  aboard  and  ahetiti  have  extended  their 
meaning  to  tlie  way«  of  men  on  land  is  quite  amusing. 
Travellers  l>y  rail  arc  nrLrc<i  to  go  almird  the  am,  as 
aiaehe.^i  are  <alli<l,  the  exinductor  tinally  er\iiiL:  out, 
^' AU  alkmrdf  One  school-boy  is  in  like  manner 
ahead  of  another;  American  churches  are  ahetid  of 
English  churches ;  and  the  press  is  uheod  of  all  others 
in  the  world.  To  go  ajiaul,  although  it  may  not  be  a 
getiuiiie  Aiiieneanl.sDi,  ianfledtiiiiTcnall3r,aiKl|^aAeiMl- 
atirnmx  hardl}'  leas. 

The  raUroadf  as  Americans  uniformly  say,  instead 
of  raUtom,  m  in  England,  baa  brought  with  it  a 
number  or  terms  peeunar  to  the  New  World.  The 

Kngli.Hh  "station"  becomes  a  drpi'f,  iiroinnineed  dte- 
po;  the  "trucks"  of  the  Old  World  are  bomelimes 
cidled  gondohut,  and  there  arc  pidace  earn,  and  even 
xilver  palace  can  I  Thia  tendency  to  use  high-sound- 
ing namea  has  led  to  ealling  fine  mansions  valatial 
refidetices,  and  has  even  proiluced  bridal  cliandirrg 
on  board  steambtmts!  The  mail-car  is  a  coach  in 
which,  Mliile  in  iimtion.  all  tln'  Imsincss  of  a  first- 
class  post-office  is  carrieii  on.  ^Irtjmif/  am  owe 
their  existence,  as  well  as  their  equivocal  name,  to  the 
United  States^  and  the  shortened  term  of  slcqier  is 
also  an  Americanism.  "Til  go  by  rail"  is  another 
abbreviation,  further  reduced  in  phrases  like  "1  11  rail 
it  all  day."  The  "luggage"  of  England  lias  given 
way  to  ftaggage,  and  the  business  of  the  exprm  com- 
paniet  that  convey  inerebandifl&  etc  aU  over  ^  eoim' 
try  is  done  by  meam  of  special  exprm-mrty  and  dis- 
tiiiet  frutn  the  hurjqage-air.  Tlic  "InifTt  r"  of  the  Old 
Country  ih  eallcd  the  bumper,  the  "atoker  becomes  a 
fireman,  as  on  board  ship,  and  the  "driver"  reap- 
pears luj  engineer,  while  the  "guard"  is  a  coi»dncior. 
To  telesatpe  also  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  ca- 
lamity occurring  when,  owing  to  rioio  mishap,  cars  run 
with  their  forward  end  into  the  rear  of  the  pre<!eding 
ears,  as  the  smaller  parts  of  the  teleseojie  t'lide  into 
the  liiruer.  Englisli ' '  gnidients ' '  become  simple  grades, 
and  where  curves  are  absent  people  apeak  of  air-line 
riHtdx.  The  track  itself  furnishes  new  words — the 
from,  iron  plates  put  where  two  lines  intersect,  and  rc- 
seniblirij  the  frog  of  a  horse's  hoof,  and  sm'tches.  wliero 
in  England  trains  are  "shunted."  Tlio  undergrovtid 
railway  meant  in  former  days  the  secret  ways  by  whidl 
slavea  were  enabled  to  reach  the  jNortb  and  to  obtain 
their  fivedom.  Deadhmdk  is  the  name  fKren  to  all 
persons,  like  legislators  and  others,  who  are  jirivilogcd 
U>  travel  free  of  cost.  When  a  train  of  railwav-ear- 
riages  leaves  the  track  it  is  said  to  be  derailed,  and 
if  the  carriagea  are  upe^  they  may  be  ditched  in  the 
drainage-worka  romiinf  along  the  track. 

iVattmd  histortf  presents  lew  Americanisms,  almost 
all  foreipn-sounding  names  being  genuine  foreigners, 
dating  from  the  days  when  Indians,  Spaniards,  and 
FrencTimcn  were  masters  in  the  land.  Tlic  l^ffalo 
was  familiar  to  Pliny  as  the  wild  ox ;  then  the  name 
was  given  to  varioua  wild  animals  of  large  sir.e ;  and 
finally  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  bison  {America- 
((!«).  Immediately,  however,  the  rrigantie  animal  waa 
so  called  ailer  the  Spanish  bu/alo.   The  word  lends 


obitnction.  Hie  int  improvement  opoo  Che  pnmi(ive|itadf  to  maqy  a  compoond  whidi  m^  be  looked  vpoD 
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M  an  Americanism.  The  hide  of  tiM  bufialo  alone  is 
called  a  rube,  but  where  it  is  aacd  as  a  cover  it  \s  never 
anything  else  but  buffalo  onK'.  "I  drew  my  buffalo 
dose  around  me,"  saj-a  the  half  frozen  luinti  r.  Paintrr, 
a comiption  of  "panther,"  is  thb  imma  given  to  the 
catanumnt,  a  largc-bized  wild  cat,  known  as  puma  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  and  aa  cougar,  from 
ihc  Trcuch  cougouar.  An  animal  peculiar  to  the 
United  States  i»  the  grouml-hog  of  the  South,  known 
as  UKHxl-cIuuJc  in  the  North.  The  jntrtridge^  a  bird  not 
fuuntl  in  the  United  Statea,  is  u  quiiil  in  IVnnsylvania 
and  the  Souiii,  ur  a  pheasant  or  a  ^rou^-.  Tlie  Amcr- 
ic;in  ortulan  is,  in  the  same  way,  a  hfjbolitik,  chIUkI  reed- 
bird  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  rt'nf-bird  Ikr- 
ther  south.  The  ott-hird,  so  called  from  its  imitation 
of  a  cat's  voiixj,  is  a  highly  giiicd  thrush.  The  master 
of  sonj;  is  the  tiutcJcinf/-hinl,  common  from  the  ( 'arulina.s 
V)  iJriLzil.  Even  tlu-  oli-nuoted  Ixdd-hnulal  '-ni/li',  or 
bidd  nif/le  simply^  Ltars  but  a  spurious  liimk -name. 
A  double  blunder  is  made  in  calling  a  bird  tnrl.-i'ii-lniz- 
ztird  that  ia  neither  a  turkey  nor  a  huzzard,  but  a  vul- 
ture. AmoDf  birds  ))eculiar  t<j  America,  and  hence 
bearing  native  names,  is  the  hang-bird,  as  the  Balti- 
more oriole  is  ultcn  called.  This  beautiful  bird,  deriv- 
iri;;  its  nanii' '  Ahi-voIhs)  fioni  its  rich  oraiiire,  has  heeomc 
the  euibieui  ot  Baltimore,  as  the  li  >nls  ot  that  name  had 
liveries  of  the  flame  colors  as  the  l>ir>I,  black  and  gold. 
The  word  whqMaoarwll,  universally  curtMkd  to  Khip- 
pmoill,  18  an  adaptation  rather  than  an  imitation  of  the 
\t>ry  jieetiliar  cry  of  a  native  bird.  The  Jinmiiiiit;/-f,ird 
is  peculiar  to  tlie  American  lontinent,  but  so  universjil- 
Ivaiffuscfl  that  W.  OouM  could  colle<;t400  species  ihmi 
Hudson's  liay  to  i^aiagonia.  In  the  far  West  the 
burrowing  uicl  claims  our  attention — a  day-owl  which 
dwells  in  the  earth.  To  call  a  hen  a  bid^Hn  is  haimlesB 
enough,  hoi  to  make  of  it  a  he/mUu  and  a  tftiticabidify 
is  a  curious  perversion.  The  catlisli  aj)i>pars  shttrtened 
aa  att  oidy,  anJ  the  r.iekfish,  iu  reality  a  striped  bass. 
Ai,  rnrk.  The  most  lii^'hly  esteemed  of  Anuriran  fish 
is  undoubtedly  the  akt^t'^t^hettd  {Sparut  ovi»),  very  ap- 
propriately 80  called  from  the  reaembknce  of  its  iicad 
and  te^  to  those  of  a  sheep.  It  is  curious  that  the 
fiunfliar  AaK&tif  comes  to  its  right  agdn  in  some  of 
the  States,  and  is  called  holibnt.  Hie  rattfi.<:iinht\  so 
called  from  the  rattks  which  form  its  Uiil  and  by  which 
it  gives  warniiii:,  in  interesting  as  having  at  one  time 
bcca  chosen  as  the  national  emblem.  The  iiret  fleet 
which  suled  from  the  Capes  of  Delaware  in  1 77G  bore 
*  f^w  flag  containing  a  rattlesnake  in  the  act  of 
stnklnf^and  the  appropriate  motto,  "Don't  tread  on 
me  I"  It  was  more  than  a  year  tx>f3rc  the  unpleasant 
flag  was  rephiccd  by  the  Stars  and  tStrijie-s,  "repn^cnt- 
ing  a  new  constellation." 

The  article  of  tea  ia  a  great  mj'steiy  in  the  United 
States,  where  ]iirohabIy  a  |p»ater  variety  of  decoctions 
bearing  that  name  are  ill  use  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  Sage  tea  and  mini  tea  ezplun  theoMelves,  but 
xr/.ii.>i  fm  is  ma^le  from  the  fri?r.jnt  leaves  of  th(!  s;is>va- 
lrua-bu.sh.  Spicx  tea  is  a  dei-oetiun  of  another  laurel, 
the  so-called  spice-hush,  also  known  nii/rrir-lii/sh.  ]'ini- 
pon  tea  is  perhaps  th«  IxiSt  substitute  yet  found  for 
real  tea,  fumi.shed  by  Uie  leaves  of  a  verv  common 
ilex,  ana  possesging  the  nleaaant  taste  as  well  as  tlie  r> - 
miuil»b1e  power  or  the  Penivian  wwM  Srma/xin'Ha 
(en  is  ma  le  not  from  the  Mexican  jilant  of  that  naiue, 
a  *imila\.  Imt  from  a  varit'ty  of  iliu  lamous  irinseiij. 
Tile  wor  l  soui  v.  frciiueiitly  |iroti()unccd  aa.w.  appears 
in  Fori>y  as  meaning  "  vepetaUes  eaten  witli  He.-ii- 
mc  it,  "  but  in  America  it  wvcni  every  kind  of  ^;ar-  j 
den-atu^  called  green*  in  the  South.  The  verb  to 
taj»  has  obtained  an  mienviable  meanfng,  and  serves 
g(!nenillv  to  cxj)rc^s  tlie  irivin-r  of  impudent,  sharp  re-  i 
pli(.».  The  smii  \i  boy  is  bold  and  defiant.  The  fa-  ' 
miliar  ^mtato  is  in  A  ineri  a  often  called  the  Irish  jiotato. 
to  distmguish  it  from  its  formidable  rival,  the  swtrt 
potato  ( BtOaUu  edulU),  a  staple  food.  From  the  tuber 
IS  derived  the  term  unatt  potatoat,  applied  with  more 
or  lu«  htimor  to  anything  mean  and  petty.   In  the 


country  the  siioccssful  or  abb  man  is  in  the  same  wij 

ludicrous^  called  some  pump/cius. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  weeds  of  the  South  is  the 
Datura,  known  uii  ler  the  i;enutne  American  name  of 
./amcstown  tcetd,  so  ealltxl  Irom  Jiimestowu  in  Virginia, 
where  it  first  took  jKH^session  of  American  soil  after  its 
transfer  from  tlie  West  Indies.  At  pieaent  the  pbuit 
is  rarely  called  anything  but  Junsoit<tnei,  or  ercn  Jms- 
mn  simply. 

The  most  valuable  of  American  grasses  is  known  as 
blue  gra.^i  \  Pou  c<>ni])iiiisit\,  uhieh  sprinus  iiji  !-i>'Hita- 
nooudy  on  limestone  soil,  and  is  deemed  to  be  the  very 
best  food  for  evety  kind  of  cattle.  The  vast  regions 
where  it  remains  almost  an  evergreen  are  refored  to 
as  the  Wm-graas  region,  a  t£nn  aao|)ted  even  in  efteiai 
language.  Its  onhr  n'val  is  the  famous  jmiss  which 
bears  the  name  of  its  lir>t  propagator,  and  is  silil 
called  timoOiji.  uHer  Timothy  Hanson.  Amoni,'  tn'ts 
peculiar  to  the  United  iStates  iiuiie  is  |»erha{is  mure 
graceful  or  more  ornamental  than  the  tulip  poplar,  ofiea 
called  simply  a  tulip,  from  its  beautilbl^  tohp^h^ied 
blossoms.  Peach  trees,  bearing  fruit  wi(hm  tmee  yean 
after  being  pilantod,  jtroJuee  freestone  peaches,  in 
which  the  st«ne  lies  luu.<e,  and  (  hug-stone  jK-aehes.  with 
stones  firmly  fixed.  One  of  tlie  noblest  tn  es  ol'  Amer- 
ica \\:\s  not  escaped  the  corrupting  tendency  oi  ruMic 
speech,  and  is  (»lled  an  dlumf  A  beautiful  variety 
of  horee-chestno^  known  only  m  the  Western  conti- 
nent, is  graphical  called  a  huckfye,  ^  picturcsoue  name 
it  received  on  aee<TO!it  of  the  striking  resemblance  its 
nut  bears  to  the  eye  of  a  deer.  By  sheer  ipnorancc, 
it  must  lie  supposed,  two  entirely  diftVn  nt  trees  War 
the  common  name  oi'  dogtmni — one  the  ikiuiliar  cornel 
tree ;  the  other  the  poison  sttmac. 

Geology  has  had  but  few  terms  of  its  English  bo- 
mendatnre  changed  into  Americanums.  Almoet  the 
'  1 V  lifference  noti<«d  by  KnLlish  travellers  is  that 
the  American's  fondness  for  hi|:  words,  as  for  larL'c 
proportions  L'eneraily,  K  ads  him  to  sTib.-tiiure  ihe  word 
rocK  for  stonCf  producing  thus  the  result  that  a  bq; 
boasts  of  haTtng  tbnwn  a  ^piaiitiQr  «f  mefo  at  •  V 
bird. 

Of  all  clnfses  of  wortls,  however,  whidi  have 
tributed  to  the  formation  and  continued  use  of  Amer- 
icanisms, none  surpasses  in  mitnber  and  interest  the 
larje  host  oi'  eood  oM  Eiivd'sli  words  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  have  at  home  sunk  so  low  as  to  dis- 
appear from  good  sode^,  while  in  America  thev  hava 
retained  their  meamiig  and  full  citizenship.  Ahmqk 
the  Americanisms  of  this  class  a  goodly  nnmber  owe 
their  existence  sln)iily  to  tlie  restless  liurr,  of  American 
life.  Thus  lid,  now  use<l  in  tiie  common  lanL,'ua>;c  of 
the  country,  is  ai-eotinteii  for  by  one  of  the  ftest  mag- 
azines: '^Ad  means  exactly  as  much  a.s  ndcrtisement^ 
and  is  two  letters  instead  of  tiutteen."  Others  are 
genuhie  Ohl  English  words,  snperseded  at  home  by 
new-fashioned  fimns,  but  preserved  in  Am«ica  by  the 
conservatism  of  the  country.  Thus,  iifmrd  is  very 
frefpienrly  heard  for  "nfriid."  An.  ^n\>\>on<-<\  by 
trreat  antiiniity,  survives  with  astonishiiu.'  vitality  in 
Southeni  speech,  and  strung  pleas  have  been  euien  J 
for  that  old  word  as  far  preferable  in  point  of  euphony 
to  the  hsiah  "  si^ed."  £9  also,  taking  the  place  ot 
"am**  or  "are,"  ss  ooostandy  used  in  our  Bibles,  sop* 
vive.q  larpelv  in  New  Hntn]>shire  nnd  Mas9arliu>e((s. 
A  i>lea  has  heen  entered  by  the  jioet  I^iwell  in  l>el);ilf 
of  Jiiit,  as  uniformly  tised  by  \  ankei'S  for  Jirin.  His 
brother-poet  Whittier,  iisiim  it  with  spei^ial  aifectioot 
follows  only  the  example  of  Sackvilla,  Uhapman,  t>tf* 
den,  and  many  more,  thoogh  6m  seems  to  hsTS  been 
the  more  common  iorra.  Bia,  used  -for /'great'*  or 
•Mii.h."  can  hardly  be  failed  an  Americanism,  bat 
the  amltition  of  rprmt  hi;i  clearly  arises  from  extrav- 
a  anre  of  sjiee^  h.  /)///',  largely  used  for  "l»oil,"  may 
claim  the  treat  Johnsmn's  indorsement.  It  has  mam- 
taine<l  itself  throuLdiout  the  Union,  and  the  hih^l  dari 
in  the  border  settlements  is  a  mnrk  of  n^pectabflitr; 
Ihe  word  ioo:^^,  originally'  a  vile  Gyp<>y  word,  tben  OD- 
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t  i'n'nir  citizPiislnn  through  tlic  Dutch  word  hu'i.'m.  to 
li|ir>li;,  wa>*  earrieil  aiTi>.s.H  ihe  Allaiitic  in  Qiiccii  I'lliza- 
K'tn's  time  with  luany  otiior  tlriiiking  terms.  Jlnindii- 
wine  seems  to  be  aljle  tu  boast  of  anecflturs  in  more 
than  one  line.  Bugpy,  in  Uaf^Mld  a  light  one-horse 
rhai.«-'  harlly  known  in  onr  day,  mmn8  in  ^Vinerica  the 
m  i>t  imjHil.ir  I  if  ull  vehicles,  fbur-whet>leil.  but  sinirle- 
r.iif'I.  M\i\  with  or  with.iuj  ;i  top.  (httlf,  in  Kii-l  'inl 
prumiseuuutdy  t'ur  ull  animals  that  scnc  tor  Wmil 
or  draught,  desgMlteB  in  America  only  the  bovine  uciuls. 
Ckimlty  is  common  in  all  part.t  of  the  UmoDt  though 
the  fuDer  form  chimhliy  is  jk  rliaj>s  even  more  jfencral. 
dinrt'.  a  small  t;Lsk  of  domestic  wurk.  most  fn'(iuenfly 
used  in  tlu'  plunil  ;us  rhitrtx,  i«  hanlly.  it.s  I»wl11  Ini- 
moroualy  .^uL'j-'est.s.  derived  fnjui  the  I'Vench  jour,  in 
the  sense  of  a  day  s  work.  It  oomes  more  likely  from 
the  Anfk>-8ami  wid  cart  or  dutr^.  "Clerk  "  is  in 
Yirpinia  and  some  other  States  still  called,  and  even 
written,  cliirk;  as  it  was  soimded  wlicn  .loliii  Smith 
established  that  colony.  ('Anr  is  one  nf  the  must 
cnidly  ill-treated  Americanisms.  It  has  :uismncd  two 
ytry  different  mi>aningB,  deagnatinff  in  the  North  a 
L' -id  naturi'd,  oldiainir  person,  while  at  the  South  it 
uicatis  rather  irifted  and  talented.  The  Anioriejin  uet- 
wonl  fiiuii  t  liLK.  however,  luri:ely  superseded  if.  The 
Rnslish  '"relatiuiis,  "  once  sjj  beautifull^v  ami  strikingly 
calltnl  "  kinsmen  "  and  "kinswomen,'  have  in  Ainer- 
ira  been  tmnsfurmeU  into  oonnectionr— ralatad  Igr  mar- 
riase — while  Mntirm  are  related  by  common  descvnt 
In  thit  antnii  ti'i)n  is  an  American  phra.'^e  ju.stly  dinmicd 
to  what  Sir  Walter  S^•ott's  dau^diter  called  "uiiiiiie.s- 
tionable  fire."  Cocerlid  is  evidently  a  misnomer  for 
the  diminutive  eoctrlet.  Mr.  Lowell  pleads,  full  of 
1  itriotism,  for  the  American  comiptJon  eouBtmmber^  in- 
-ii-ul  of  the  orthodox  "cucnmlHT,"  beeatwe  it  ap- 
jtn>.iches  nearer  to  the  stiund  of  the  French  com-ttmhrr.  1 
Vrttifiirr,  commonly  lUJed.  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  ior  | 
aqy  animal,  eanccially  a  horse,  b^'ars  a  curious  relation 
to  its  curtailed  form  m"//rr.  When  applied  to  men  or 
w  tiu  ri.  the  r />  o///;  «  implies  a  certain  amount  of  jrood- 
ij- ».  Inaiity,  and  respect  or  love ;  the  crt'ttn-  i.s  a  se^dd, 
a  .•«-aiidal-m<iii;L'er.  a  fool,  or  a  flirt,  not  entitled  to  sih'- 
i  il  n  sftf'  t  or  afleetioD.  To  deed^  as  a  verb,  is  a  lm n- 
u  III-  Americaniiim.  A  WOnuui  ifl^tied  bcean>e  .she 
has  deedfd  away  all  her  propertjr.  This  is  done  by  deed 
of  tnt^tt,  a  term  which  is  exclusively  used  instead  of  the 
EiiL-li-li  hypotheeation  of  landed  property. 

iJirt  is  lu  America  ver>'  commonly^  used  for  soil, 
md  Tag  for  a  piece  of  linen.  Do^a,  in  the  sense  of 
■n&OBf,  has  ciaims  to  high  anttqmiy,  and  in  America 
the  nse  of  the  word  has  been  fiutnftilty  preserred. 
/'■",  the  old  past  tense  of  to  dirr,  orMly  nMpjiears 
t^tiistanily.  mainlv  with  seamen,  but  not  unfnutienily 
also  on  land.  J>ns.i  has  driven  out  the  English 
"gown,"  which  is  rarelv  heard  except  among  very 
l«d  people.  an<l  dnWr  has  very  generally  supmeded 
"ctittchman."  To  dump,  in  the  sense  of  tilting  a  cart 
and  thiw  unloading  it.  is  an  Amerieani.'»m,  and  njien 
it-  where  "rubbish  may  be  shot,"  as  is  said  in  Kng- 
Liiid.  are  in  America  called  dumning-ffrnundit.  lh/»- 
Irrjif;,!  ha.s  long  lost  the  apecisl  meaning  it  has  in 
Kiiirland,  ha\nng  become  a  gMMiie  term  for  every 
form  of  weakness  of  the  digotire  on^^SM. 

\n  nltttirinl  is  an  Americanism  as  far  ixs  it  takes  the 
pbice  of  the  Kii;;lish  Inuler.  It  has  a  compsiuiua  in 
the  looal,  furnished  by  the  reporter  whow  special  duty 
it  is  to  funuBh  local  news. 

7b  ailAiM&  in  the  sense  of  filling  or  being  fiHed  with 
enthusiasm,  had  it.s  birth  in  the  South,  but  i.*  nnw  per- 
feetty  at  home  in  the  Nurtherii  ."^tates.  and  b.is  linnid 
its  way  to  England.  The  plrasimr  word  y'"//,  fnr  au- 
tumn, was  not  iMirn  in  America,  as  many  imagine  j  it 
had  simply  ce.ised  to  Ix;  u.se<i  in  Eiit-dand.  llie  practical 
good  sense  of  the  American  has  led  to  the  more  or  less 
obfectionable  meaning  which  he  gives  to  the  word  foncy. 
^  hen  Maeaulay  speaks  of  the  fmin/  i(rii  i  s  the  Pms- 
sian  king  paid  for  his  giant  soldiers,  he  refers  merely 
to  diar  bong  ovt  of  pioportaon  to  the  vahie  of  the 


men ;  hut  fanqf  $ioti»  rspreeont  no  real  talae  and  eadit 

onlv  on  paper. 

To  jix  may  be  said  to  be  the  American  word  of  wonls, 
.since  there  is  probably  no  action  of  mind  or  bo(^  which 
is  not  at  some  time  or  other  represented  j^ihMWOn). 
^Vhatcver  is  to  )xi  made,  wfiatcver  needs  repair, 
whatever  n^juire-s  iirr:ini:ement, — all  is  fbr*^.  The 
i'ri'>:ilt'iii  li.irs  liis  ( 'al'iiii  t,  tin-  nj«'ch;mir  liis  Wurk- 
iH^neh.  ami  tlie  .seamstress  her  sewing-maeh'ue.  And 
vet  Jix  may  mean  trouble  and  embarraK-^nn  tit.  The 
New  York  Herald  speaks  of  Pres.  Arthur  "  being  in  « 
fix,"  and  a  young  lady  hesitating  between  two  suitors 
is  in  a  "painful  fix."'  Firlmjs  naturally  abound  al.so, 
and  denote  welluigh  evenlhing,  from  the  railwautix- 
iuff*  of  a  new  bnnoh  to  the  eknaemfixingi  of  the  West 
and  the  South. 

The  familiar  word  gap  has  aoqtmed  a  new,  purely 
,\iiieriejiii  meaning,  and  ilenotes  a  pa.s.<  in  tlie  monn* 
tains  throuuli  which  a  river  or  a  public  road  run.s. 

To  fii'i,  like  to  fix,  a  verb. used  as  a  maid-of-all-work, 
may  be  said  to  have  made  its  wa^^  trum  America  to 
England  and  back  again,  thanks  to  its  reuarkaUe  nse- 
fulness.  To  get  rni'tjion  may  not  be  exactly  correct, 
and  to  get  r<iiprf;m/ hardly  conveys  a  dear  meaning; 
but  to  rjrt  vidifi/,  at  first  veheiiii-ntly  oinei d  il  to,  has 
since  received  the  sanction  of  the  best  Kntjlihh  writers. 
Even  the  shortened  ihrm  got  for  gotten,  long  denounced 
as  an  abominable  Americaniim,  has  now  its  advocates 
in  England,  and  so  earsfU  a  speaker  as  the  late  earl 
of  IVrby  sjHike  of  i/rttiiKj  on. 

A  f/i'mi  imiitt  is  in  New  Kntdand  mainly  a  eoinninn 
substitute  for  Christum  name.  (iiuxs'\s  probaMy,  .  f 
all  words  in  the  dictionary,  the  most  thoroughly  abused 
and  the  most  passionately  disenssed.  Quoted  bv  ahnost 
every  writer  on  .\meriea  as  one  of  the  nin-t  dl.trnsivo 
Americanisms,  there  is  amjile  evidence  that  the  word 
has  Ijccn  used  in  England  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
precise  sense  in  which  the  Yankee  u.'*es  it  now.  The 
only  difference  in  our  day  is  pt-rhaps  that  the  English 
gtieu  is  a  fair,  candid  supposition,  while  the  American 
who  giiesses  is  ant  to  be  quite  sure  of  what  he  professes 
to  doubt.  As  lie  only  ealculatrs  when  he  has  already 
stjlved  his  problem,  so  ne  gtiennet  after  having  made  sure 
of  his  fact.  ^'Jgtu»»  I  can  "  means,  from  his  lifis,  "  I 
am  sore  I  can."  To  htntpen  m  is  a  phraae  vhieb  m  this 
oonntiy  has  acquired  the  new  sense  of  **to  happen  to 
come  in."  Tlie  tendency  to  esfalilish  perfect  social 
equality,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  has  leil  to  the 
al>olition  of  the  term  moMter,  has  in  like  m  nnicr  d'>ne 
away  with  the  oonesponding  semnU.  In  this  aspect 
the  word  Mp  has  oome  to  answer  to  the  word  Ams. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  an  extension  of  the  oriL'imd 
word  trom  an  instrument  to  a  person.  The  Irish  la- 
1m  irer  eondescenda  to  beoome  a  kind  num,  but  never  a 
man-servant. 

Jli'ih  is  the  tenii  exehnBTely  u.>>ed  for  the  English 
"simples,"  and  /»<•/•<!«  are  responsible  for  the  hnh  doc- 
torn,  who  abound  in  a  countr\'  where  the  almost  unre- 
strained license  to  practise  and  the  n-adinos  to  entrust 
health  and  life  to  (piacks  and  adventurers  are  e<iually 
amazing.  Jlitmfnia,  long  denounced  as  a  bastard  word, 
is  mentioned  fay  Halliwell  as  «■»— a  hogbear,  in 
which  sense  Lord  Chesteriletcl  abo  tnes  it  neouently 
in  his  letters.  The  verb  to  wtn-rinc  is  not  to  DO  laid 
to  our  charge  ;  Hall's  i  '/iruniclc  {1^12)  has  it 

The  term  jfjff,  originally  a  cant  word,  has  made  its 
way  first  into  poliucal  language,  and  thence  into  the 
idioms  genendfy;  nor  hasl^gland  been  able  to  keep 
out  the  obnoxious  term.  Li'cA-.  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
is  in  its  very  nature  an  Amcrii-ani^m ;  it  denotes  a 
|)lace  where  ialt'«prii|gi  have  long  attnwtod  hnfUo 
ami  deer. 

Mod,  in  the  sense  of  angr}'  and  as  a  snletltlrte  fat 
the  English  wiZi/,.  is  one  of  the  many  innwent  suf- 
ferers under  criticism.  Yet  it  has  Im'n  n'cognizc<l  as 
excellent  old  Entdi.sh.  Oajif.  .Tohn  Smith  ssiys,  "This 
made  him /i<(//'e  madtle,"  Even  the  lauuiliar  phrase, 
like  madf  haa  old  and  high  anthotity.  Fqpys  vritei 
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fJnne  IS,  1663),  "A  coachman  thai  dtvn  like  mad/' 
To  tu'ilf.  as  anplidl  to  letters  and  ncwnMpeiBi  has 

partly  :*iiiwrscHk'd  the  KnL'lish  "to  jwst.' 

^'otioiif  in  the  wiist-  <il"  imentiori,  is  pndiably  an 
Americaoisiu,  and  is  by  no  means  eoniiiie(|,  as  t'or- 
moAjt  to  eoDoquial  languaga  In  tlie  phiral  it  de- 
notes, oddly  enoiifrh,  every  variety  of  isuiuU  waren, 
which,  as  they  Iwlong  to  a  speciu  seetittn,  become 
Viiuhfe  notion*,  linstnn  notiunt,  etc.  Even  a  ilenlrr 
in  uoti'onjt  li;is  Ixluuio  a  r<'.:iilar  niorcantile  term.  Nor 
is  it  a  iH'w  Wdiil.  tor  !■  ii'.iitliy  says  (170^),  '"He 
may  coin  new  niitiomi  ot  hi«  own.'  PmiU  are  ot'teu 
used  for  paulntmms  in  American  conversation,  as  the 
latter  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Kntfliuh  troiurrt. 
The  word  is,  however,  tuSSl  oondemned  by  purists. 
J'itfhrr  is  a  wonl  by  many  pHxl  judges  ile<'larcd  to 
be  the  .shibboleth  of  the  Auieriam.  "If  a  man 
asks  for  the  niilk-jnir,"  say.s  K.  (r.  White,  "lie  sure 
that  he  is  Uriti.sh  bred ;  if  for  the  niiik-jxVc/ier,  be 
0f}tia]ly  sure  that  he  is  American. "  Poke,  the  oldest 
fiwm  of  the  Ifreooh  ivocd  jMcAe,  still  survives  by  the 
nde  of  modem  podhtt.  'To  buy  a  nig  in  a  nnke  " 
is  niniiliar  to  tlie  .\meriean  a.s  to  tne  KngliMJuuaii. 
and  >liii\vH  how  ol.soifte  words  .survive  in  nrowrbi.d 
phr.uso.s.  A.-i  a  \«.rli.  Iiowl-vit,  ]>'>hr  L-aunot  claim  LTuat 
anti<iuity.  To  ^xiUe  fun  is  a  new  ]ihrai>e,  the  origin  of 
whicii  is  not  quite  clear. 

2b  raue,  applied  in  Eoi^buid  only  to  vegetobles  and 
•nimab,  !b  nied  in  America  aim  in  refeiciioe  to  men. 
Nothinir  is  ninrc  rommon  (ban  tlif  question,  "Where 
were  you  rdisul  and  the  ;ui>wt'r.  "'I  wa.s  r»j/sfr/  iii 
Ohio.  '  And  yet  fhi-S  al.so  is  not  an  Ann  rii  iini.-^iu.  the 
WCffd  being  us^  in  this  sense  in  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
\mfn  Mmoin  (1645).  "They  were,"  ho  saya,  "his 
■erraal&aiMlrauerfbyhim."  Aeoltpoii  is  the  tem  naed 
at  the  South  which  oorresponds  to  enfeu&i/tf  at  the 
North.  The  sauif^  u.sc  wa.s,  luiwever,  made  of  rnhm- 
in(i  by  many  lMii.'lish  writers,  and  it  i.s  found  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Hible.  7o  ;  /'/»  ,  whii  li  in 
England  i.s  used  only  for  riding  on  horseback,  has  in 
the  United  States  retained  its  old,  mora  general,  mcan- 
iOK.  Eve^body  in  Amcriea  ride*  in  a  eoaoh  or  a  burny, 
and  even  in  the  cars.  Riijht,  in  the  sense  of  vm/,  onen 
otmdemned  a.s  an  unpanlonablc  jirovini  '  di-m.  is  a.s  old 
as  the  Engli.sh  lani;uai;e.  In  Uailisvtll  s  cdilioii  of 
the  Voinge  of  Si'r  John  Mdiimhrillf  we  find,  "And 
tliere  rightt  nighe  is  the  toub."  Jitaht-away,  useil 
for  ttrmjfhtwau,  ezotted  the  wrath  of  IKdcens  on  his 
Ibat  vimt  to  Boston.  Now  the  phrase  ii  heard  all 
over  the  Union,  and  has  made  its  way  to  England  also. 
Very  cxpn's.sivf  of  .Xnicrii  an  luiste  and  hurry  is  the 
comparatively  modem  u.se  of  to  run,  in  the  sense  of  to 
manage  or  to  keep,  when  applied  to  any  kind  of  busi- 
neos,  from  a  ^gantic  hotel  to  a  pettygrooeiy.  "Who 
nutt  this  hnsmaaB now?"  meaiis,  ''Who  is  the  man- 
agerr 

Safe,  a  box  or  a  cupboard  in  which  the  houflekc<>per 

stores  her  supplie.s,  ha.s  supersi'deil  the  familiar  EiiLiIisli 
hirthr.  Le?«  pardonable  is  the  nst^  of  the  wonl  ca.«J:</. 
which  threatens  to  iKi  ome  aHultstitnte  for  rr>jfin.  One 
of  the  few  I  Vcii'  li  words  which  have  lKK'x»me  nat- 
uralized in  Ann  ri<  an  speeeh  is  the  cluinlirr,  thorough- 
ly adopted  in  the  shape  of  «AaM/y.  Orisiinally  used 
by  voyairenrs  and  Canadian  imniii-Tants,  it  is  univer- 
wdlv  employed  to  disiiiiiale  a  sliiflit  woodrn  shed  or 
shelter.  Su'h,  in  Enuland  u.s«'d  only  fiir  naus«"a,  is  in 
America  applied  to  any  kind  of  iiidisj)osilion.  iS7/y;  has 
aoquirod  scvcnd  new  meanings  in  its  new  home.  It 
means  an  opt  iiiuL'  lutwccn  two  whar\«'.s  or  in  a  dock; 
hence  many  loi'alities  in  the  city  of  New  York  bear 
such  names  as  Pirh  Sfip.  etc.  In  New  EiiLdand  it  mho 
designates  a  narrow  in  w  in  a  i  liurrh.  .somewhat  re.sem- 
blinsr  a  slip  on  the  wharves;  it  tiie  ."/>)»  have  a  door,  it 
becomes  a  /"vr.  The  use  of  the  wonl  for  a  enltintr 
from  a  ncws|)aper  is  not  unknown  in  Koghuid,  but  it 
is  far  more  general  in  rica.  &otlnHff-/eelt  a  torm 
long  <l(;nounoed  bv  EuLdish  critics,  cannot  bo  so  great  a 
barbarism,  unco  Thaekcray  osea  it    SiMrdowa,  fotmd 


'  in  early  English  writers,  and  tun-up,  formed!  analofnw- 

I  ly,  but  probably  an  Americanism,  are  ctitwtanily  u.Sfd. 
TitJmUtl.  a  f"onn  .stmnudy  denonneed  by  Coleridge,  is 
eorri'ctly  formed  after  the-  manner  of  sjiin'tnl  and  </ifi- 
fti,  and  eminently  usi'ful ;  it  has  made  its  way  to  Eng- 
Uu)d,  where  it  is  now  w>c<l  by  the  best  and  must  liutidiuus 
writers.  The  "vile  and  barbarous  vocable,"  as  Cole- 
ridge eidled  it,  has  justified  its  authors.  Trleffrmn  is 
an  undoubtctl  Amerieani.sm,  wlueh  c-an  be  tr.ueil  to  its 
first  appearance  in  the  Albany  Jtmrinil  of  April  *">.  1  ^■•2, 

formed  in  :iIl:ilo.v  with  •■piiji-'im  n\u\  liiniinijniui.  Its 

brevity  ma<le  it  sjH'cdily  supt'rse<le  the  tihffniii/n'r  iI>Tt- 
jKilch  in  u.se  before;  and  the  (piestion  is  now  oi.-*-ussed 
whether  caUraram  can  be  allowed  to  follow  the  example. 
lb)wevcr  useful  the  latter  may  appear,  it  is  an  unwar- 
rantable bastard,  and  even  the  twti  verbs  toirirf  and 
atUr,  which  have  .sprung  into  existence  rcecmly,  m 
to  V)C  more  pariionalile. 

It'  is  not  without  its  interest  to  sec  how  ill  made 
Americanisms  are  freqitteiitly  short-live*!.  Siu  h  was 
(he  verb  to  tfawtpir^vaw  used  all  over  the  Unioa 
for  evcrjihing  that  had  happened.  An  erent  of  im- 
portani-c  was  no  longer  saiii  to  have  oi-eurred,  but  to 
nave  tranxpirrd.  In  our  day  the  use  of  tniHsyire  for 
"happen'  or  "cjeeur  "  lias  l>e<'on»e  the  extviition. 
^V//v.  as  denoting  a  want  of  Ix-autv,  has  been  re- 
plaee<l  by  ;//<«/rt ;  but  why  the  good  old  En^Kdl  Wind 
cvmehi  ul.su  should  have  been  baiiished,  giving  wajr 
to  "prettv,"  "handsotaic,"  etc.,  is  not  onite  dear. 
At  the  North  vfjlji  has  sunk  to  the  kindred  niean- 
I  in  ,'  of  bod  or  ill-natnn*d.  To  rmlilnti .  jus  upplic^l  to 
]« rsons,  is  an  objeetionable  abuse  of  a  pictun  .■~'|ue 
word  which  in  its  legitimate  meaning  has  forced 
its  way  from  the  1  anch  into  Genonan  and  Engliih. 

denotes  the  short  sleeveless  gamient  worn  under 
the  coat,  while  toahieoat  ^  restricted,  \  er\-  prui>erly, 
to  a  garnictit  worn  immediately  on  the  tx»dy,  and  iiet»ce 
aetiuilly  a  tniistiy^it.  The  .\nicrii  an's  favorite  and  life- 
long iX'cnpatioM.  in  tli^'  r\'  >  of  !'orfi'jmT>,  is  ot"  course 
to  uhittlf,  a  wortl  eviilcnily  derived  from  ihc  Scutch 
vchtttle,  a  cla£i>-knife.  The  word  is  a  diminutive,  and 
comes  fiom  the  to  tclwt.  So  far  from  bdiut  an 
Americanism  even  hi  meaning,  we  find  Horace  Wal- 
pole  writiii-'  I  lTlfii.  '"Then  we  have  irhltlhil  down  i  ;ir 
I0S.S  cxtri'uicly. To  ti  il(  appears  more  of  a  genuine 
Amerieani.sm,  denoting  the  stage  in  the  lite  of  a  flower 
between  dnniping  an>i  withering.  The  ioiaginative 
phrase,  "He  tnllnl  right  down,  IB  SA espiCSBOn pfr' 
culiar  to  the  New  Worid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  troe  Amerieaninns 
is  aHer  all.  ver>' smallj  and  many  of  these  even  will, 
upon  careful  investigation,  be  found  to  either  reri- 
vals  of  obsolete  words  or  iniitationsof  well-known  terms. 
New  habits  and  new  occupations  do  not  always  call  for 
new  expressions.  It  is  only  when  spedal  imp< irtamM!  it 
attached toftenstoin,asmthecs8eof  Fartfiuhrr*  Daoh 
the  22d  of  December,  on  which  the  Poritans  landed  at 
I'lyjiiiutli.  or  when  the  usefulness  of  a  new  form  or  a  new 
Word  makes  it.st'lf  felt  instantly,  as  in  mailtifAi  t'  h  <p-<im, 
that  an  aildition  can  be  made,  and  is  made,  to  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  a  lanRuage.  Caut  and  slang,  on  the  other 
hand,  flourish  witli  staiiling  vigor  in  a  land  which  web 
ooines  the  new-oomer  ftom  eveiy  part  of  the  earth,  and 
in  its  republiitin  freedom  encourages  the  free  use  of 
wonis  ri'L-ardless  of  tiiste  or  propriety.  Much  of  this 
dis^ippears  as  st>on  as  society  organizes  into  |)enuancnt 
forms,  and  words  and  manners  alike  reflect  the  jHiwer- 
fnl  influeiiee  of  law  and  order.  This  is  manifest  alrea4]r 
in  difl'erenl  parts  of  the  Union.  While  in  the  EaStdB 
.States  life  begins  more  and  mora  to  assume  European 
ways  and  forms,  the  great  Weat  oontribotes  still  its 
cliai-.ieter  Mic  thoaght8,aod  names  them  with  perfiMt 

indepr>nde|ll"e. 

.\  r.u  ereater  danger,  however,  threatens  English 
speeeh  in  the  columns  of  the  low-toned  Dewspajjeri 
which,  instead  uf  actiniT  ss  a  monitor  and  widl>meanhig 
critic,  becomes  a  flatterer  of  the  populace  and  a  pain- 
'  derer  to  its  lowest  vicea.   Owing  to  this  pomiciuus  in- 
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flncnce.  collonuial  inclpgancies  become  the  nik  ttid 
downritrbt  Tulgaristiu  deface  the  language-. 

The  ilayof  AmerieanimiB.  however,  is  WL-llniiL'h  gone. 
Whb  evei7*  new  steamer  !»iiilt  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  with 
every  new  caMe  Inixiing  tlic  OKI  ami  the  New  World, 
with  cvi'n'  ( haiirc  nt'  imlitii'S  in  (Jreat  IJritain,  the  two 
sistCT-Diuioiih  are  not  only  mure  elowly  hound  to  each 
gdMr,batpro<-eecl  to  act  more  fully  in  uni»on.  The  more 
thcyoome  to  be  alike  io  public  and  in  borne  life,  in  their 
wajB  of  thinidng  and  of  feeling,  the  more  the  language 
ibo,  that  most  faitlifiil  whne^-.s  of  a  nation's  life,  will 
bewuiie  one  and  undivided,  till  our  grand  old  mothcr- 
tong'u'  \v;||  U-  tin-  same  all  over  the  world,  thus  form- 
ing the  htroniK-.st  Ixind  that  binds  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  love  aii<i  unity  to  each  other.     (8.  D.  V.) 

AMKUIC'ANI.S'I'.  a  pcr^nn  intcretited  in  the  aritiqui- 
tii-s  ot"  the  Aiuerieuii  c<tM!uieul.  The  name,  which  iu 
new,  has  grown  out  of  certain  congR'A-K's  which  have 
been  hel  l  Cor  the  purpose  of  incitinu'  to  the  study  of 
Amerii  aii  ar  l);«olo_'y.  The  first  of  these  conguisies 
was  held  at  Nancy  in  Franc-e  in  1S75.  So  much  in- 
terest was  di.splayed  that  there  was  a  second  session, 
at  IjUXeniVjurg,  in  1>7T,  im^i  led  over  by  the  kiuir  nf 
Holland.  In  li<19  they  met,  with  no  abatement  of 
enthusiasm,  at  BruBBda,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king  of  the  Boli^aiu.  The  moot  inipoirtant  perhaps 
of  ttiew  oonrentiom  wm  field  «t  Madrfd  in  Sept., 
l**^!,  Til''  interest  h.ad  become  more  general,  and  the 
o  i^L-ion  w:us  noticed  by  scholars  all  over  the  world. 
The  king  of  Spain  presided,  and  Spanish  ministers  and 
distinguished  acientista  took  part  iu  the  diseusaions. 
At  the  xfnneeK  were  abont  forty  eminent  foreigners, 
most  of  whom  wore  deletrafeil  by  their  seveftd  (luxcni- 
nK'nt.<j.  The  objtvt  of  the  Americanist  is  to  explore 
the  great  field  of  American  arcli.enlogv,  and  Id  let 
science  udce  the  place  of  hypothesis.  Tlie  liintastic 
theories  alH>ut  the  Athintidcs  are  anfai^ed  to  actual 
exploration:  deep-.sea  soundings  are  resorted  to  to  rc- 
prnlm-e  a  sunken  continent  Geology  brinirs  its  aid 
fiv  till-  prociK.itii/ti  of  fossils  and  extinct  animal  sjicrics. 
The  prc-Columljian  hiatoiy  presents  a  rich  tidd,  in  which 
rare  ri  ium.s  will  be  found;  the  claims  to  discoverj-  made 
inbehalf  of  the  PhflenicuuM,  the  Jews,  the  Welsh,  and 
the  Nortluncn  era  to  be  settled ;  and  ever>'  day  affonls 
Mme  new  material  in  the  form  of  monuments,  symbolic 
tnseriptumH.  etc.  tiennany  leads  in  the  movement,  in 
proof  of  which  stands  the  extremely  interesting  Ameri- 
can Museum  at  Berlin.  In  addition  to  the  papers  read 
■t  Madrid,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  American  an- 
tiquities and  ctjgnate  objects  of  nm'  value.  Among 
them  were  the  original  etmcPs*ioiis  nia<l(!  by  the  cruwri 
of  Castile  to  Columbus,  and  a  numlxT  of  the  books  (jf 
tb«  Qreat  Admiral,  annotated  by  his  own  hatid  long 
befim  1492,  showing  his  convictions  and  his  hopes  of 
Western  discoveries.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  there 
are  in  the  Bttilinthrm  Cf^itmhinn  at  Seville  a  Trnctatus 
df  JiiKti/i'ii)'  jMiiiuli  ihy  Pii  m;  d'Ailly).  wliii  li  Culum- 
\m  t(K)k  with  him  on  his  voya^'e  of  di.scovery,  and  a 
MS.  tract  written  by  him  when  in  prison  to  prove  that 
his  dioooveiy  was  predicted  i  n  t  h  c  Bible.  The  exhilMtkm 
aho  oontained  the1)n]l  of  I  '<  <\ >c  Alexander  VI. ,  dividing 
the  nf  w-fi.und  worlil  between  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Castihans;  a  paper  expresj^inf  the  wmcurrent  oninions 
t^tfac  pruKilMu  navi^tors  in  favor  of  Sebastian  del  C'ano, 
the  companion  of  MageUaui  many  rare  early  pictures 
bdonging  to  the  duke  of  Ossnna,  presenting  with  pre- 
fiaphaelitic  fidelity  the  episodes  of  the  (  V)ni|uesf  ;  fk've- 
nd  of  the  Aymara  muiumies  (of  the  Peruvian  Indians), 
f'hnmken,  but  ilistinet  in  their  lineaments ;  vases  and 
statuettes  like  those  of  early  Kgypt.  One  of  the  most 
eorious  objects  was  an  early  portrait  of  Columbus,  which 
Vix"  ilis-  iivercd  to  have  Ixen  )»atnted  over  with  the  en- 
'•uiiil'rances  of  a  curletl  wig  and  a  faiitaj^tic  crwtume 
trimmed  with  ftirs;  when  these  were  -kill  i'ly  rcmovt'd 
he  Whs  diseloiied  in  the  simple  and  becoming  dress  of  a 
mariner  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  iu  one  comer  was 
disclosed  the  inscription  Columb.  Lffowr  [for  Li/pir] 
aom'  orbu  raptor  [for  rt^ptrtar}.   In  idakios  to  this  in- 


teresting exhibition,  there  was  also  a  display  of  Amer- 
ican flora  at  the  dardin  des  Planter.  The  last  nicctini; 
of  the  congress  t<Hik  place  in  iss.l  atOopenhag<  n,  the 
s<'holars  of  which  have  alreadv  been  working  in  this 
field;  and  one  of  them.  Carl  C'liristian  Rafn,  gave  to 
the  world  a  collection  of  sai.'a.s  iircsciitiiii,'  I  lie  claims  of 
the  Northmen  to  an  original  di.scovcn,-  in  his  Antiipn- 
tatn  Amrrlaina $m  Scnptora  SfTt'iitrinnuh's  Jierum 
nnte-Cofitmhtanarum  in  Amm'ca  (1S38-45).    (H.  0.) 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  The  intemataomd 
.S€c>  Vol.  I.  ^''■'^"^  '•'^  almost  as  deserving  of  pity  as  is  the 
p.  can  Am.  international  novelist.  Ii  he  pleases  one 
^  tp.  718  countrj',  he  offends  tlie  other,  in  which  his 
aua.  eoj.  f^y\i.^iof^  jg  thought  to  be  captioosneas ; 
his  praise,  oondesoensiott.  Fortunately,  however,  crit- 
icism which  is  nothing  more  than  the  exitrcssion  of  the 
writer's  likes  and  dislikes  is  fading  away,  and  is  suc- 
ceeiled  by  the  careful  study  of  the  organic  gn)wtli  of 
UtcratuxD.  The  mere  statement  of  this  new  aim  should 
clear  away  many  misconceptions,  for  it  implies  that  the 
critic  expects  to  find  coherence  in  the  literature  he  is 
studying,  and  its  relation  to  the  current  thought  of  the 
time.  More  than  this,  he  does  not  li>ok  for  any  mys- 
terious, inexplicable  quality  akiii  to  a  special  creation. 
Such  a  quality  is  Americanism  in  literature,  forwhidl 
foreign  critics  have  long  aonght  with  but  Uttle  snooen. 
They  have  imagined  that  when  our  writers  put  pen  to 
paper  they  would  s;iy  what  had  never  been  tlumght 
Dciore — that  they  would  Ik;  in.spired  by  something  that 
should  as  oeituinV  excel  the  sublimity  of  Dante  or  Mil- 
ton  as  Nia||uu  roars  louder  than  the  more  modest  cat- 
aracts of  civilized  Europe,  or  which  should  be  mora 
comprclu^n.-^ive  than  anything  done  elsewhere  as  the 
prairies  are  broader  than  a  lawn,  or  the  Mississippi 
than  the  Avon,  for  in.stanee.  Yet,  since  intellectual 
force  stands  in  no  direct  ratio  to  the  area  of  a  oountryi 
we  have  disappointed  the  worid :  what  those  who  have 
studied  us  have  disr>)v<'re(l  is  a  strenuous  effort  to  hide 

j  whatever  Americani>tn  there  maybe  lurking  within  us, 
and  much  mi.sdirectcd  clbirt  to  cut  our  coatS  according 
to  the  patt4'ms  most  admired  in  London. 

The  estimable  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  who  puMidied  her 
poems  in  1 050,  abounds  with  the  conceits  which  mm 
admired  aJl  over  Europe  at  one  time  or  anodier  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  Joel  Parlow's  C iJiimJu'iuI  \?wpt- 
ten  in  the  onlv  measure  which  a  fourth-rate  vorse-writer 
would  have  dared  to  uae  eighty  ^'ears  ago ;  and  at  the 
present  tine  we  have  nnmerona  unitators  of  Tennyson 
and  of  the  more  modem  neo-romantic  poets.  The  me- 
difM-re  .Vnnrican  writers  remind  one  of  the  multitudinous 
German  authors  of  the  la.st  centur>'  before  I^^sing,  when 
that  country  was  bound  hanl  an<l  fast  by  the  chains  of 
pscudo^laasieism.  and  the  only  desire  seemed  to  be  to 
do  in  what  English  and  French  writers  did  well.  Both 
iu  (icrmanyatthat  time  and  among  the  inferior  Amer 
icaii  authors  of  more  rewnt  date  we  see  the  same  in- 
tense interest  in  literature.  iJii'>t  earnest  efloit,  and 
similar  meagre  results.  Teutonism  is  the  last  (|ualit^ 
one  finds  in,  say,  Besscr's  poems,  as  Amcricauism  is 
not  to  be  detected  in  Mia.  oigoniDey's  paUid  reflection 
of  Mrs.  Ilemans. 

We  »4'e.  t<K>,  that  the  more  important  American 

,  writers  have  alwaj-s  breathed  the  air  of  their  time. 
Franklin  could  no  more  avoid  canying  out  Locke's 
principles  than  could  Addison.  An  American  is  not 
exempt  from  the  muTemal  law  that  thought  is  a  thing 
of  gradual  growth,  of  advance  step  by  step.  Cooner 
wrote  novels  resembling  Scott's,  not  from  caprice,  but 
in  olKjdience  to  the  charm  of  the  new  spirit  wliirh  wna 
gathering  strength  throughout  the  last  century  to  ap- 
pear dmost  simnltaiieouely  in  France,  England,  and 
Germany:  the  wave  passed  over  Euroi>c;  America 
could  not  Ix'  uncon.HiMoius  of  it.  Tt  is  a  great  mistake 
to  8up|x>se  tliat  Kincrson  was  an  imitator  of  Carlyle: 
both  men  felt  the  imfKjrtancc  of  the  individual  in  mod- 
em life ;  both  expressed  what  had  hmg  been  one  of  the 
animating  principles  of  society,  as  was  shown  bvthe 
new  mterest  in  paupers,  convicts,  and  davis.  Sen* 
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tluun's  philofiophy,  which  rested  on  the  importonoe  of 
individuab  mtner  than  on  that  of  an  •bstnet  ooinniQ- 

nity,  waa  another  expression  of  the  same  movenu-nt. 
No  8trun;;eness  of  language  keeps  out  the  irreat  aepini- 
tiuns  (>{'  tliu  whole  ract;  from  any  nntion.  HungMiaDS 
and  Ktii^inns  wtvtd  Byronic  vcrHO. 

Amcricnnian  Med  aot  l>c  defineil  as  miraculous  orig- 
iiuditjr.  The  lei^coce  of  thought  rules  in  this  coontiy 
BB  elaewliere,  and  intellectual  progress  is,  the  tnirld 
tlirouc'h,  the  result  of  assertion,  contradu  iIdm.  repeti- 
tion, denial,  and  long  discussion :  the  national  charac- 
teristics are  rather  different  methods  of  treating  qucs- 
UoaB  familiar  to  all  civiliiied  men.  What  buiuau  being 
luw  ever  created  a  thought  ?  Yet  AmeriouM  alone  are 
cnntiminlly  condomnprl  for  not  flnfnc  iIiIh  inipow-IMf 
thing.  One  is  conjifliiin  nt.  i],  Iiowl-vit,  by  Wing  ex- 
pected to  do  the  inij'os-ilik'. 

No  American,  certainly,  can  read  Emerson  without 
pcrcei\'ing  the  long-soucht  Amerieanii-ni  of  his  wav  of 
writing.  Any  one  who  has  known  twelve  New  England 
farmers  has  known  six  or  eight  men  who  shared  Euj- 
crMin's  !i)i|KT(iir1ial>nily  iiiid  ajd,  liiJiiicly  wit.  In  his 
K)\(ih'sh  Traiu  he  sjiys  that  Landor  pestered  him  with 
S,.ui  !u  y,  and  he  aska,  "But  who  ia  Sootheiy?"  Time 
has  been  mffictentiy  aaaweciiiig  tbia  qiiit)rtioii|  vhioh  de- 
manded no  TeriwT  reply,  y«t  there  are  cntica  acriMB 
the  sfa  who  have  takrn  sujicrfluuiis  iiaius  ti»  (ill  iis  wlio 
^^outiley  was.  Another  naliouiil  (}uaiity  which  Kmcrwjn 
pos.«<e88ed  was  his  unconvcntionahty.  In  one  form  this 
abows  itaelf  among  our  feUow-oonntrymen  as  what  is 
called  irreverenee.  The  whole  theory  of  American  life 
is  ba.scd  on  opposition  to  aristocntic  princi]ih'is.  So  far 
.19  is  ptpspille,  the  tendency  of  tlic  countn-  in  to  break 
with  traiiitidn.  A  bad  eftwt  of  (bis  is  jilainly  visible 
in  the  way  in  which  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages 
is  ignored  hv  whimsical  politiciane  and  demagogues, 
and  a  bad  enect  of  the  opposite  tendency  is  to  he  no- 
ticed in  the  few.  genendly  unsuccessful,  attempts  of  men 
of  letters  to  make  themselves  ovi  r  again  after  Eurf)p<'jin 
models.  No  important  writer  han  m  thoroughly  fol- 
towed  the  natlTe  diBpontion  to  he  overawed  by  nothing 
as  has  Emeison,  and  none  has  had  more  mflucnoc 
He  has  been  read,  while  hut  fittle  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  minor  writers  who  have  struggled  hard  to 
follow  tlie  current  laws.  No  one  btups  to  hear  the  lai>t, 
faintest  sounds  of  an  echo.  Emerson's  poetry  is  an 
earnest  rotction  from  formal  prettineas  and^  exactness. 
Whereas  many  of  his  eontemporariea  remind  one  of 
(be  f;iii!tlr.s,<  and  meritlcss  Scotch  imitators  of  Pope 
who  aljiiunded  in  the  last  opntnry,  ho  hm  his  own 
rhythm  and  form  of  verge.  M'lu  n  the  world  is  cloyed 
with  the  present  copious  precision  it  may  be  that  his 
verse  will  no  longer  be  called  awkward,  and  possibly  in 
•he  remote  future  the  fat  t  that  a  prK?t  writes  only  when 
be  hxs  something  to  say,  and  stops  when  he  has  said  it, 
WjII  not  ii<'  lijokril  on  a.'i  :i  I'aulf. 

We  see  the  same  reticence  in  Emerson's  pr^.  He 
baa  been  criticised  for  having  no  complete,  coherent 
^fiitem,  aa  if  any_  sgrstem  oonld  be  omnniate.  He  liud, 
however,  something  better  than  this — absobite  honesty, 
anil  fill'  in -ajjacily  of  i^ayln.i:  anydiitii,' lioyon  l  what  lie 
hiui  hiui^cit  t4»tv<i.  He  wiui  no  mure  impobcd  ui>un 
by  his  own  theories  than  by  those  of  any  one  else. 
Uai^'le  finaUy  beoune  so  hnngiy  fin*  the  right  of  as- 
Bcrtion,  of  wpfidnesB,  that  tiie  more  brutal  qmility, 
wherf'ver  it  niiidit  ajinear,  wa.s  holy  in  hif  pyt  s.  Kui- 
vmm  bolvud  nothing  by  ^^eiicial  princii>k-ti.  11c  put  to 
«'ver>*  question  the  one  tost  which  all  honest  men  put  to 
hfc:  What  is  it  to  me?  .Vn  l  his  answers  were  often 
unconventional,  for  thtre  i.s  nuthing  more  unc«>nven- 
tioD  il  than  the  trnth.  We  notice,  of  course,  that  his 
work  is  marked  l>y  the  dianiotcristicM  of  his  time  :  wc 
have  :^ren  that  tlii.s  wa.s  inevitaMc;  bnt  Ikm  mysticism 
will  ml  mar  his  inip<,'rtaiire.  any  ni<>rc  than  i.*  the  tij^re 
of  Montaigne  blurred  by  the  tVlli  of  Latin  quotations 
which  he  used  aflcr  the  fii^hion  of  his  time.  After 
ill,  abaolute  honesty  is  as  rare  in  literature  as  it  is  in 
eotiTe  Uft. 


Emerson's  writing  then,  are  the  most  imp«^nant 
oontribations  of  tbis  ooootipr  to  fitoratore,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  rare  quahty  of  his  geniu.s.  but  Le- 
cutisc  his  work  is  most  distinctly  st.ampcd  by  national 
traits.  Tlie  appeal  of  foreign  and  home-born  rrit:  -ji 
i'or  patriotism  in  literature  had  produced  an  artitiml 
variety  of  Americanism  wbidt  coubi  gire  no  laatins 
satisfaction.  Ining's  infenioaB  fimey  and  gnoefiu 
style  were  able  to  give  nnmortality  to  dbe  paeodo- 
antiqnitie.s  of  tlie  itii  lsoii  Kiver,  and  Taptain  KiJd 
received  a  iimnioliuu  which  was  justifieti  only  by  the 
total  lack  of  competitors.  Too  often,  however,  wc  find 
that  form  of  Americanism  which  consists  in  striking  oat 
mghtingnle  and  i)utting  in  its  place  mncking-binl,  sad 
letting  wifftcftm  he  printer!  iii-stead  of  alihft/-  evernhing 
el.se  runs a*<  in  the  hanihar  gnx>ves.  Griswold  s volumes 
form  a  huire  ttiniuhis  of  verse  of  this  sort. 

To  ask  notiiing  from  America  but  Anicri^'anism  wuald 
be  unwise.  The  work  of  the  world  is  more  important 
than  the  distinctive  quahtiea  of  any  nation,  and  it  is  per- 
hajm  worth  our  while  to  consider  some  contributions  to 
literature  \vli"rh  are  nn[  raarked  byanvspecial  6avor  of 
the  soil,  and  are  yet  of  ininortance.  thirst  amone  tlit^ 
may  be  mentioned  ^Ir.  Francis  Parkman's  h:-t  rii-. 
These  interesting  Tolomcs  tell  tbe  stoiy  of  the  f  leach 
eolomes  in  America  with  admirable  thonragbneB  and 
pii  turesqueneas.  Not  only  do  they  descrilx;  an  inter- 
esting series  of  events;  they  sen'e  to  throw  a  most 
important  light  on  the  history  of  France  by  the  com- 
parison that  is  made  between  the  English  and  French 
systems  of  oolonisatioD,  between  the  auperrising  care 
of  a  paternal  goveniment  and  the  vigorous  independ- 
ence of  natural  growth.  The  volume?*  fonn,  too,  an 
interesting  contribution  to  English  histon, ,  inustralinu; 
as  they  do  the  way  in  which  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  the  luotlicr-oountry  were  developed  in  a  new  land. 
Tlie  notion  of  the  ct)herence  of  different  countries  which 
is  thus  api)caring  in  what  we  may  caU  the  scientific  part 
of  literature  will  gradually  make  itself  fdl  in  other  de> 
partments  of  thought. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
crease  in  die  number  of  the  stodenta  of  Ameriew 
histoiy,  who  have  fenerally  adopted  the  best  metbodi 
for  the  study  of  the  problems  awaitintr  them.  The  an- 
tiquities of  the  couutr}-  are  investigated  with  care;  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  collet^tion  and  sifting  of  Indian 
legends ;  the  documentary  histoiy  of  the  colonies  ia 
receiving  thorotigh  exammation ;  and  tbe  restdt  will 
be  a  moi^  precise  account  of  the  gfOWthof  the  eooiltq' 
than  any  now  existing. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  the  life  of  the  present  that 
is  likely  to  be  oveHooked  by  the  historian  now  forms  the 
favorite  material  of  the  novelist,  who  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  with  great  care  and  so  as  to  rr fief  t  the 
ever>--day  life  of  every-day  pwple.  Sneh.  at  leatt, 
is  the  description  of  liie  novels  that  find  tlie  ^Tealt>t 
number  of  readcrf  in  this  country.  The  realism  which 
inspires,  too,  the  new  historical  work  is  not  peculiar  lo 
America;  it  marks  miich  of  the  fiction  published  in 
England,  France,  Kussia,  and  Italy.  In  tnis  ooimtry, 
liowever,  there  is  a  |irof()und  8ub>fratuni  of  dull  bill 
popular  novels,  without  literary  merit,  wliii  h  do  but 
reflect  the  monotony  ofa vacuous  lives.  Fonmately, 
however,  there  are  a  few  noveliifts  who  genuinely  ^ 
serve  their  fame.  The  most  eminent  of  tncee  %k  Mr. 
"W.  P.  TTowells  and  3!r.  IleTirr  James.  Mr.  How- 
elk  s  work,  i.s  marked  by  scry  agreeable  humor,  and  the 
characters  which  he  treats  of  are  drawn  with  great  del- 
icacy. These  are  the  qualities  that  first  strike  the  reader, 
and  they  form  an  important  part  of  a  novelist's  eouip- 
ment.  Of  even  more  tniiir  rtanr'e  ia  the  way  in  wnich 
the  writer  (lerceives  what  Lis  ace  is  sayinir  to  him,  and 
c.\|(n.v-es  its  aspirations,  intenst.*,  and  liujits.  Kv^n 
when  romanti'  i»m  made  a  ruined  abbe;y  almoet  ^ 
essential  a  part  of  a  novel  as  an  Italian  lake  is  of  a 
drop-curtain.  Hawthorne  won  a  very  lofljr  rank  with 
hut  a  handiid  of  antiquities  and  a  copious  miaginatkNt 
So,  now,  tbe  novdiet  does  not  need  andibiriioiie  cr 
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Uamn,  wkon  ade  merit  is  their  nol^  if  he  baa  the 
power  of  dceeritiing  a  rimple  human  rmng.  Lift  In 

thitconntn'  is  iiii'lmibteilly  iH)U)rles8.  TIutc  is  tio  diic 
TiBtjOontrullini;  ctilliuijiasm ;  tho«»  is  no  luUy  ideal  whic  h 
ingpirtta  nuiuU-ruf  jtoople;  the  main  interests  of  most 
of  oi  lie  in  social  success  ur  simpjiy  in  the  accumulation 
of  eBoagh  moo^  on  which  to  live  eomfortahly,  or  of 
nidre  than  W€»  need.  S<xial  laws  arc  certainly  not  hur- 
di  tLSitnif  :  Ufe  is  ca^y  in  a  democracy.  There  is  hut  ht- 
tlezeal  fur  leamins^or  for -making  the  world  over  anew, 
and  the  novelist  has  none  of  the  adventitious  aid^  of 
aqgid  aocial  SQratem  or  of  an  eager  fervor  in  behalf  of 
aone  theoiy  to  make  hia  heroes  and  heroines  interest- 
iag.  The  monotony  of  civilization  is  more  useful  in 
|in?parinir  .statistics  for  the  compiler  than  in  supply- 
jus  traeic  settinir  for  the  novcliat.  General  prosper- 
ity is  more  i.tatifying  to  the  father  of  a  family  than  it 
is  to  his  daughter^  who  ia  aitting  in  the  north  room 
trpnn  to  draw  a  picture  of  lift  and  ita  agonies.  Yet 
there  arc  youn?  pei  tj  le,  and  thef,  if  life  18  too  easy,  will 
iiKike  mi.scrv  for  them.'ielve.s;  and  the«e  are  the  usual 
Jill  '  I  ts  of  tlio  novelist.  Mr.  Howell.-?  has  chosen  them 
for  the  main  characters  of  his  novel,  and  he  has  picked 
out  the  idyllic  incidents  of  the  life  that  he  has  seen 
about  him  for  the  setting  of  their  storj*.  lie  jmt.s 
before  us  not  the  n»nk  materialism  which  fonns  a 
[  piniinrtit  part  of  the  hfc  of  to-day,  hut  nitlier  the 
riaetion  against  it  which  lurks  in  out  ol-tlie  way  [il.ices 
among qpiMt  i)eople.  What  he  sees  is  the  initox  iice, 
the  ODOonventionality,  of  a  neat  part  of  the  ]Kople  of 
the  conntry;  and  no  one  has  better  dcscrilK?d  these 
attractiu-  r|ualittcs.  Ilih-  lii  nnrii's.  young  unmarried 
KiHss  lie  has  drawn  with  es^jKciai  delicacy ;  and  indeed 
the  American  girl  has  within  a  fcwyMra  oecome  one  of 
the  main  characters  of  modem  notioa.  Ij'iench  and 
Enf^Ush  writera  have  also  iraderldcen  to  dmw  her, 
while  her  future  husband,  for  whom  she  will  wear 
out  hi  r  life  in  stniirtding  with  ineffieient  and  fickle 
servants  and  jM  rt  ( hiMren.  is  left  to  the  obscurity  of 
his  office,  into  which  the  light  of  modem  culture  never 
lieaka.    Native  obscners  have  undoubtedly  better  op- 

Ertunities  of  knowing  this  new  addition  to  the  wanty 
I  of  the  dramnti'g  persona  of  fiction  ;  and  they  have 
not  exhaastcd  the  suliject.  Mr.  How  ells  draws  lier  w  ith 
the  charm  of  her  innwenee.  v*'t  witli  a  preciKi  realism. 
Indeed,  he  is  a  thorough  n  ul  .-t.  ami  if  the  Ufo  he  has 
to  describe  is  dull  and  colorless,  he  draws  it  with  all  its 
Tapieness  of  tint,  lightening  this  with  a  delicate  and 
abundant  bumor. 

.^Ir.  James  is  inclined  to  leave  us  face  to  face  with 
the  monotony  of  our  livea,  and  to  write  about  those 
favored  ones  whose  joya  and  intereata  nugr  be  oom- 
parcd  with  the  joys  and  mtererta  of  Europe.  TW 
w  the  bat^kground  on  which  his  Americans  arc  seen. 
He  recognizes  the  differences  that  sc|)arate  the  New 
Wiirid  and  the  Old,  and  ho  draws  acci)Uipli.shed  Euro- 
peans, languidly  refined  Americjins,  and  the  iiiddmitaLle 
American  girl  with  unusual  cleverness.  Tins  i.s  lar 
fix>m  being  a  full  description  of  his  work.  It  would 
be  hard  to  nauic  a  living  WTiter  of  English  with  more 
lit>  nir.  art  than  hr  jMisses^cs,  or  one  wlio  can  draw  a 
cLira«:ter  so  vividly  with  a  few  keen  touches.  Uo 
acta  the  ohrtous  faults  of  sooy  of  hia  ftUow-oonntiy- 
meo,  and  poesibly  his  amusing  comments  on  certain  ap- 
parent absurdities  in  American  manners  have  aroused 
more  wrath  than  would  nmre  .serious  cnndemnation  of 
the  faults  that  rcallv  ihreaton  tlie  country.  There  arc 
few  living  who  would  not  {prefer  thft  aflBDaation  of  bad 
laiociplea  (o  that  of  having  had  maanem 

Wbtwe  notioe  in  Mr.  James's  woilc  b  the  happv 
t^'Tiibiiialion  of  i-ontinental  grace  with  a  certain  English 
thoruugltness.  There  are  tnu-es  (tf  Tourguenefl  in  his 
Work;  there  are  pas.siigcs  which  no  English-speaking 
person  could  have  written  without  familiarity  with  Flaii- 
hertaod  M^rim^.  And,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  by 
the  amalgamation  of  what  i.s  hc-Jt  in  tlio  literature  df 
piodeni  times  that  American  writers  have  their  main 
hopaofaiioeeM.  Then  moat  be  amalgamatkm»nol  the 


more  aoBomulation  of  fof^gn  dyeola:  nw edectieiaD 
is  hopeleaa.  Tet,  just  as  die  waves  «f  immlgntion  are 

pro(hicing  a  new  race  in  this  countr}',  the  various  cur- 
rents of  thought  may  well  be  seized  here  and  put  to 
t  heir  Ixst  use.  It  would  be  idle  to  urge  that  this  course 
would  be  unpatriotic — that  the  amalgamation  of  thought 
would  produce  a  hybrid :  there  is  no  country  that  is  not 
influenced  1iy  it.«  neighbors,  as  there  is  no  race  free  from 
foreign  admixture.  In  fiction.  hi>wever.  we  are  still  far 
from  any  such  condition  as  this,  and  ;t  i.s  dnnlak's,--  a 
healthy  instinct  that  keeps  the  vast  number  of  novelists 
bi^  with  the  themes  they  best  know. 

The  two  novelists  just  mentioned  have  undottbtedhr 
this  sign  of  merit,  that  they  are  fireouently  imitatea. 
Moreover,  the  genend  movement  of  the  time  towanls 
realism  in  literature,  parallel  with  which  is  the  general 
interest  in  science,  demands  of  American  wziteia  that 
they  deecrihe  what  they  know.  Coojper,  nnd«r  the 
ins])iration  of  the  pietnreaqne  ramanticnm  of  which 
Scott  was  the  most  eminent  representative.  fille<l  the 
unknown  fi)re.sts  with  eloquent  and  chivalrous  Indians 
and  TOvered  the  seas  with  fearless  sailors.  Hawthorne, 
as  a  later  romantic  writer,  sludie<l  the  intimate  historj' 
of  the  human  heart  under  exceptional  cin.nimstances, 
turniuL'  his  wonderful  pen  to  the  description  of  morbid 
exceptional  sufferings  of  j^lain-sceming  people.  Now  in 
Ilufv^ia,  France,  Italy,  Sjiain.  and  to  some  extent  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  vrriters  are  learning  the  imnressive- 
tu'ss  and  aolemn  aignifieaaoeof  ereiy-day  life,  which  haa 
hitherto  been  legMrded  as  an  accumulation  of  amnnng 
incidents  or  ats  too  commonplace  for  carefU  study. 
There  is  a  unity  in  n'.l  tin-  civilized  countries  that 
resembles  the  likeness  Ijctwecn  all  the  languages  of 
the  Ar>'an  family.  This  identity  has  enslea  ever 
since  the  darkest  dajn  of  the  Middle  Afes;  Anihr 
political  questions  have  arisen  or  are  yet  to  arise  in 
the  <lifTcrent  countrie.^ ;  the  intellectual  life  knows  the 
same  inditlerence  to  geogniphicd  boundaries;  the  wide 
seas  may  delay,  but  they  carirint  jirotect  us  fnjm  our 
own  attempts  to  solve  the  same  problems.  The  pres- 
ent interest  lliat  shows  itself  in  this  country  in  realism 
is  then  part  of  the  widespread  development  of  liter- 
ature, of  which  fiction  is  t lie  most  sensitive  furiii,  lie- 
cause  at  present  it  most  fully  expresses  our  feelings. 

Yet,  as  every  country  has  its  own  huiguage,  there 
a  national  difference  that  modifiee  politiml  methods  and 
literary  movemcnta  Just  as  some  particular  form  of 
government  seems  best  fitted  for  each  nation,  there  is 
m  l  ai  h  line  nioment  when  its  literatun*  appears  most 
thorouLddy  to  cxjiress  its  real  emotions  and  interest.-*. 
Thus  Dante,  the  greatest  poet  of  Italy,  belongs  to  the 
expiring  Middle  :  Shakespeare  bdongs  to  the  cul- 
minatinf  point  of  Engmnd  under  ESisabeth ;  the  daarie 
drama  of  Fnince  In-lnnged  to  its  period  id"  niaxiiuum 
greatness;  then  (ierinaiiy.  und<r  <  inct  he  and  Schiller, 
express<'<l  the  significance  ol'  the  early  romantic  move- 
ment The  significance  of  America  in  politics  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  democnu'v.  It  will  have  its  fhll  importance 
in  literature  when  tins  democracy  finds  expression  of 
its  hopes,  feai-s,  enintinns,  and  interests  in  printed 
I  boi>k.s.  What  gives  Aineri<'an  Inunor  real  value  is 
the  fact  that  it  docs  express  the  national  iudifferenoo 
to  many  conventions,  and  thus  paves  the  way  for  a 
tndy  national  literature  which  ahail  yet  belong  to  the 
Uterature  of  the  civilized  world. 

Outside  of  imaginative  literature  there  await  the 
worker  the  comi^rehension  and  application  of  what  is 
called  the  historical  method,  wbioh,  to  put  ithnefly, 
is  the  study  of  the  actual  ae>|Miiee  of  phenomem  witti 
continual  reftreneo  to  the  antecedent  eatises.  In  Ger- 
many this  has  been  for  many  years  the  prevailing'  wav 
of  working ;  it  inspires  the  younger  generation  olhrencli 
students,  while  in  England  it  is  less  common.  In  the 
natural  sciences  no  other  method  is  fruiltul,  and  the 
more  widely  those  are  studied  the  more  general  will  be 
the  p<'rception  of  the  fertility  of  a  method  that  is 
slowly  hut  surely  bureuding  into  eveiy  department  of 
homan  thonght^-^nm  ekeaistiy}  for  ioitanoe,  to  the 
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yrrttiBg  of  novcife.  Tt  is  tqinny  iruitfu]  in  zooIogT  Mid 

in  alt  fonDH  of  history,  whether  of  politics,  art.  or 
literature.  The  aesthetic  method,  which  is  hut  the 
expressidii  of  likes  atnl  dislikt's,  tmist  yield  before  it, 
m  mwU  m  tlm  habit  ot  ritiiig  history  with  the  iu- 
(etiiion  of  fostering  one-siileii  political  prejudices  or 
the  entomological  etudv  of  only  ttie  insecUi  that  are 
ideuinji;  to  the  eya  The  sooner  Amerkuui  recognize 
the  magnitude  of  the  chanire  in  the  way  of  roc^nrdinp 
I>honomt'na,  the  mirer  will  he  their  aJvanoc  to  a  posi- 
tion of  importance.  It.  s. 

Till-  p'-ri'xi  since  the  cloee  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  one 
of  f,':  I-  r  I  •<luotiveneM  in  the  American  litemry  field,  and 
this  h  is-o  Rrti  an  increasing  rather  than  a  diuiininh- 
ing  ti  !i<  y.  To  n  cord  even  the  name  of  every  writer 
who  tios  bt^cu  thought  worthy  of  favorable  notice  by  com* 
pctent  critics  would  ovcrtadc  the  present  undcrtakinK.  Vie 
Bhall  here  simply  mention  some  recent  notable  contributors 
to  tlio  rapidly-increasing  vohiuie  of  Amoricjua  literature. 
It  should  be  remarked,  in  pafsing,  that  the  importance  of 
the  monthly  and  other  ma>ntzinc8  and  reviews  as  vehicles 
for  the  firHt  publication  of  all  vaHpfies  nf  writing,  from 
the  lightest  to  the  most  serious,  ha.';  woiidiTfully  developed 
within  a  decade,  and  the  succ^-M  of  Uioae  periodicals  which 
employ  the  arts  of  illustration  to  especially  notable. 
And  while  the  greater  part  of  magazine-writing  has  been 
of  a  quality  to  engage  chiefly  the  attention  of  desultory 
and  uncritical  readers,  and  has  therefore  been  ephemcntl 
and  valueless  as  literature,  there  is  now  apparent  in  it  a 
decidi'il  d*  v^'lopment  in  the  direction  of  greater  thortnik'ti- 
nc8!<,  S(iuii(i>:r  Fcicntiflc  method,  and  a  more  acute  and 
delicate  art.  This  is  eapedallT  (be  case  as  to  fiction  and 
hiMturical  and  biographiokl  •tOdlM;  It  la  iMa  tine  Ilk  MBO 
otlnT  depiirtnicnts. 

Tin-  foiluwiug  exhibits,  under  the  several  r<  lu  ral  head- 
ings, a  cfltiri-'*'  vii'w  of  rewnt  Ameriran  litfrnture  : 

Hittori/.  Tlif  vcti  r.in  lustoriaii  tiL'or^;^  Jkiiicroft  has 
revised  his  Hittory  of  the  UntlM  Utatts,  wliich  hrmifht  the 
r);iri;itivo  only  to  the  close  of  the  Revolntiniiary  War.  :iiul 
hH«i  a>l<l<  d  fwrv  vnhimps  diwnising  with  liie  same  mintite- 
iirss  (if  (li  tiiil  the  innniii  iiJii  of  the  Fe<lcral  Constitution, 
JameM  ij<  liiiiih'r  hus  iiiiuod  two  volnmr^  of  ii  prfipf>si*d  series 
di«tcriliink'  the  (•;ire«'r  of  the  Unili  d  Stuti-s  iinilt  r  Ilic  Con- 
st ituHoti  ;  liit>iii:li  di>*rIoriing  A  dci-iili'il  |i;irt;.<,iti  biji?*,  thi-y 
Jirrscnl  s|<irit<  d  >krt<  licf,  of  the  political  lIkiiiui-*  fr'iiii  17!<.T 
t<i  l"*]?.  .1.  1{.  MiMjHti-r,  di  si^iiin^'  to  write  the  l/i«tory  of 
Ihr  Amrririni  I'^uph  from  .'7^  :'  to  j  w/,  in  five  volumes,  has 
isstud  tliL-  tii->t.  whii  li  trtiit.'*  with  ciont  ftilncsa  the  social 
lifr  .if  ilii- ( liisii'.t;  yi-nrs  of  thi-'  ciKlitofiith  century.  A.  S. 
JliiUis's  Fiii'iMr-iii/  //iJiffu'v.  taking  a  wiili  r  rmiRe  than  is  in- 

<ili  ;»|i  il  hy  it-'*  titif,  trc.U.H  of  a  variety  (if  Ii)|iiCK  iitrt'<-ti!ig: 
tin-  iiitcni:il  condition-*  :uid  c.Ttemdl  rchitioiis  of  tiic  CKUn- 
tr\.  \V.  ('.  Bry;iiii  _m  i  t  i  rmnc,  in  ussix-intlon  with  '  'n 
lalioni  of  Siiiiioy  iiowanl  Gay,  to  the  preparation  of  .i 
I'lijiiilnr  Jliilory  of  >hf  I'lited  .'"fiiff,  in  four  vnlunic-i.  T. 
W.  1 1  i;:niu-iiii  liHS  isMH-(i  a  l'(/tini(  Fn'l:^'  fli^tiirii  of  IP.crit. 

'l'ii<  cauicK  aiul  ('Vi  nts  of  thi'  Civil  War  bavi'  brcu  re- 
r<irtli  il  hy  h  niuiiln'r  ol  writeni,  aiiiuiig  whuiii  may  1m'  men- 
tioiKcl  lioiac,  <ireeley  I Anurican  Confiict).  3.  W.  Draper 
Auu-i  >citn  ViiU  War),  William  Swinton  <  TVrfrc  hri  f^tve 
Il-itfl-:t  .und  Army  of  the  Potomac).  Other  authors  have 
tn.iti'ii  of  niiif^lo  campaigns  or  events,  snd  a  ^-ries  of 
\s  iirk^,  i.-^-m  d  in  New  York,  and  prepart  d  hy  different 
liiiliury  uitu,  iiio«tly  participants  in  1h.-  conliict,  covers 
the  whole  period  of  the  war.  'l"li<  .'^mithi  rn  or  Confed- 
eruto  view  has  been  fett  forth  iu  wm  kn  hy  .Xlvxander  H. 
Stephens,  Jeffi  n^on  hJavis,  E.  A.  Pollard,  and  otln  ni. 

The  period  has  Ik  en  especially  mnrki  d  by  the  production 
of  many  carefnl  htmlics  of  the  earlier  hii-tory  of  the  Coun- 
try, for  which  eoni]ih  le  inat<  rial  h;uf  hut  rei-ently  become 
OVaihitile  thriaiuh  the  rolleet  ioiin  niaile  hythe  lii-torical 
Bociutit»  and  in  the  public  and  private  libniriea.  .Vmong 
the  works  relating'  to  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
IH'ri<»dH  there  are,  besides  Francis  Parkman's  histories, 
already  noticed,  J.  O.  Palfrey's  valuable  flittory  of  Aw 
Eiif/land,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's  AmcriMn  Colonir*,  R.  Froth- 
ingham's  Kise  of  Uu  RepubUr,  and  Carrington's  JiattUt  of 
the  Amtrican  Rttolution.  Spt'oial  events  have  been  treated 
by  C.  H.  Joni«  (Couqnni  of  Canada),  Lyman  Draper,  J. 
WatW  Dw  Peyster.  and  others.  J.  (J.  Shea,  E.  H.  O'Calla- 
hull,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Edward  I).  Neill,C.  W.  Butter- 
field,  and  others  have  carefully  edited  original  dftcnments 
relating  to  American  history,  and  have  also  furnished 
valuable  e^^ys  and  studies  relating  to  particular  periods, 
events,  and  localities.  Benson  J.  Loming  haa  added  to  hk 
numerous  works  a  Fidi'Book  vff  the  War  of  iSU  and  other 


I  popular  historie)^.  Henry  kSmm  baa  written  a  Urtorieil 
review  of  Kew  Enifland  FederaKmm,  and  Heaiy  WilaOD 
(Senator  and  Vice-President)  an  ehiboimte  atndr,  in  thiea 

vottiniM,  of  The  Rinf  am!  Fiit!  of  fhf  .^7<i«e- Awr tn  ^Merfea. 
George  \V.  Williams  h.Ls  pnhlisheda  i/iJtofy  ^<*«  A'ep*  StUt 
in  America,  and  George  £.  Ellisa  volume  on  The  Red  Man  mid 
the  ir*i<f.— In  archaeological  reMareh  the  works  of  Dr.  D.  G. 
Brinton  and  C.  C  Jooea,  Jr.,  are  notable,  and  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan's Aneievif  ."^iieMyie  the  result  of  lalmrs  commenced  in 
the  «iune  field,  bnt  more  widely  extondetl.   A  remarkabla 
undertaking  is  the  serif*  of  histories  projected  by  Hubert 
H.  Uaueroft,  of  which  five  volumes  relating  to  the  Aaftet 
Racet  of  the  J^eifie  0>a*f  of  America,  and  two  on  f^miik 
America,  have  been  iflsued.   The  treatment  of  the  Indians 
within  the  UnitedStateilvtlie  Oovemment  and  the  people 
has  drawn  out  numeivm  antbon,  includinv  Mi^  U.  H. 
Jackson  i  "H.  H."),  F.  A.  Walker,  Lien  i  <  ol   K  .S.  Otis, 
G.  W.  Manypenny,  O.  B.  Meacham.  T.  H.  Tibblea,  and 
others.   Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  has  written  an  account  of  his 
Campai^  a^ianf  Chief  Jo*epk,  and  Gen.  (t.  A.  t^wter  of  his 
JAfe  on  ike  Plaint. — Many  notable  works  of  local  history 
have  been  issued,  some  of  them  making  imiiortant  ad<U> 
tiotia  to  the  stock  of  sociological  and  bisfirical  knowledf^ 
Among  these  noiy  1>e  named  the  Memorial  Uistory  of  BoHon, 
prepared  by  several  writen  under  the  direction  of  Jostin 
Winsor,  and  Martha  J.  Lamb's  Hittory  of  Xev  York  Oiit/. 
Thompson  Wcstcott  has  contributed  to  the  history  of  Phil- 
adelphia.— In  the  flpid  nf  foreign  history  nothing  so  notable 
as  the  work.s  of  rre.scott  and  Motley  has  been  done,  but 
Charle"?  F,  Oayarri',  the  historian  of  Louisiana,  has  published 
R  Hiippleruent  to  the  fonncr's  incomplete  work  on  Philip  II. 
of  Spain;  Dr.  Samnel  Eliot  hn=i  iwned  part  of  his  propo(«ed 
;  UUtory  of  ('ou»tiluhintii(  l.ihrrtji :  Ili  tiry  (  < ipp^e.  a  valnaMe 
history  of  the  Cwuy'""''  "f  ^;"nii  hu  the  .Amh  yfooff ;  G.  M. 
Towle,  a  IIi»tory  uf  Jlmrn  W  uf  Emilnud  ;  C.  k.  Wasliimm,  a 
Higtoryof  Pnrnrfifitt  ;  Henry  C.  I,<a.  some  learned  studies  of 
Certain  features  of  ine  <li;i'val  lite  ;  <  'harles  J.  Still6.  a  volunM 
of  li-ctnres  on  the  hisNiry  of  Knrope  in  the  Middle  Ages. — 
Miirh  Ikls  be<  II  ailiied  to  the  Mtore  of  historical  knowledge 
hy  careful  '.vorks  of  biography.     .\nii>njr  tbf-isp  mnst  be 
nieiition«-d  James  I^arton's  lives  of  Thomas  Jeih  rs^jn  and 
of  Volta-ni;  (4eorge  W.  Greene's  life  of  bis  gran.ifatht^r. 
(ien.  N.ithaniel  firoene;  the  biography  of  Timothv  I'n  k- 
erini;,  liei:im  i>y  his  fon  and  completed  by  C,  W.  V  |ib.irn  ; 
llcnry  .\il.inis  s  life  of  Albert  Galliitin  ;  The  ruprrr  of  Gen. 
,\rthur  St.  Chiir,  with  bioKvaiih ieal  aihiitions  liy  Wijli:uu 
Henry  Smith  ;  .Vdain  lijiileau's  military  lit'<  of  f!.'n.  <;miit; 
Van  ilorne's  Itfe  of  (ien.  (o  or^c  H.  Tlioma-s;  John  l>t< n 
Cooke's  life  of  Gen.  lioU  rt  i:  I.ei-;  V.  V.  Headley's  lift-  of 
Admiral  Farragiit;  a  memoir  of  .Vdminil  fiablgren  by  his 
widow.    John  RigeloW  haK  hrouuht  toli;;ht  the  eorreet  ver- 
sion of  the  AnUAitxjraphy  of  Beiyaiiiin  Franklin  :  .T.  F.  Me- 
line  has  discussed  the  vexed  question  of  Marv  Queen  of 
Scot«.  A  scricis  of  livL's  of  "Amerifan  Statesmen  "  ha«  been 
]  -epared  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Henry  Cabot  Ix"l>:e,  Henry 
.\(1kuis,  I'reji.  I>anip1  C  Oilman,  hiu)  others.    Henry  Flan- 
ders ha.s  published  Lirrs  of  the  Chief  Juntii-m  of  Ihr      S.  .<m- 
prrme  Court. — In  aulohio;:rapliy  an  iiuporlant  w  ork  is  the 
MemoirK  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherumn.    Under  the  title  Annalt 
of  Ihr  Ami-rimn  Pulpit,  W.  I!.  Sprak'tie  has  iwutd  iu  seversl 
voluuKs  biof.'raiihieal  sketches  of  the  nio^t  eminent  tnini-- 
lera  of  the  various  evuiifelieal  ilenoiniiiat ions.    Many  m-j>- 
urate  biographies  of  othi-r  h-jidi  rs  of  public  opinion  have 
been  issued.  John  W'l  is-  ami  ().  I!.  Frothiiigham  have  pnb- 
lished  menn  ri.ils  of  Tin  ("lore  I'arker;  Bishop  K.  .\.  de 
.Schweinitz  hius  puldished  a  vahmble  Life  nf  '/.<■< fhertjer, 
the  Monkvian  a[Hi.stle  tri  the  Inilians  :  am!  I'arke  <  rodwttt 
a  life  of  his  fatiier-iu-law .  Willukm  CuUi  n  I'ryant. 

Conntitutional  and  Le{tal  HVi'i'ri..  Tie  il  i  lieal  e\p.>- 
sition  of  the  American  j'Tstem  of  mivvri-...-  i.;  ;i.s  iriven  :a 
the  FnliTiili^l.  and  its  ]iractie;i!  i  i  l  i  uaeiit  liv  ^nee<-^»lve 
al4ktC!iUieii  and  jurists,  seeui  to  iiH'.i  su(lie4d  till  the  Civil 
War  a^ain  turned  the  ;illejilir.n  of  thinki  rs  to  its  funda- 
mental principles.  The  last  work  <if  the  dist iukritish.-d 
Catholic  ]diil<is<ipher  O.  A.  Urownsim  was  on  the  A"<'-ri-'in 
Rfjiuhlir.  and  J.  C.  Hiini  iiulepeudently  airived  at  similar 
conclusions  in  his  Thioru  of  i>'\r  Xn'ional  Ezinience,  while 
Dr.  Kiislia  Mulford  liikeji  a  dillVreut  view  in  his  profound 
treatise  on  The  Nation.  G.  H.  Yeaman  also  has  published 
a  fHudy  of  Goremmeut.  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  has  discussed 
(hnttitutional  Limilatiotui,  and  Judge  J.  A.  Jameson  The 
CdnttitutioMl  ConrentivH.  Pres.  Woolsey  has  written  a 
treatise  on  Political  .^ienee  (1878),  M  well  as  «  woA  on 
Diroroe  and  Divorce  I.ettislatim  (1868).  FraadB  Wharton 
has  discu.«ied  The  Cunjti'ct  of  Law*,  and  O.  W.  Holmee,  Jr^ 
in  h is  rommon  I/ue  has  appli^  t  he  modem  scientifie  method 
to  an  interesting  ml^eet.  Nnmerons  piofeeslonal  treatiM 
have  boon  prodooed  Su  «nry  depurtmoit  of  law  wbidi 
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cunot  be  ooniiidercd  as  b<-tonirinK  to  Iit«ratTirc>.  Popular 
books  on  American  governnit-nt  have  l>een  written  by  J. 
Alden.  E  O  Haven,  and  Charle«  Nordboff.  Herbert  S. 
Adam.-i  h:iN  nmde  very  inteiMtioK  studies  on  the  e«rly  hli- 
torr  »nci  F.uro|Han  relations  of  American  institutions. 
Political  Efonomy. — The  litoraturo  of  tliis  depurtiiit'iit  has 
i  abandant,  because  of  the  direct  bMring  of  this  Mcienr« 
pnetical  questions  of  goTeniment,  bat  for  the  same 
nraeh  of  it  has  boon  in  transitory  and  perishable 
tnmL  Heorjr  C  Carey  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
tte  JVniMhsniif  or  XmtUmaliit  scAooI;  among  thoee  who 
km  ceotritated  to  ita  liteiatnTe  axe  Fnmds  A.  Bowen, 
I. FeiUiM  Smith, DrTTOUmd  Elder, 0«om  B. Dixmll, 
tiA  W<  Wibon,  Bdwrt  P.  Pwter,  S>  B>  Thom peony  Dr» 
J.  M.  QMn;:^  W.  D.  KaUaTf  Vm  Bares  Draeloir,  Brntj 
Hall.  p7  &  lEhirlari  O.  P.  Stebhinn.  David  H.  Mwon. 
He  JI«»>IV«dt  tdtoot  InoladM  the  late  Aiaaaa  Walker, 
A.  L  Pmr,  L.  H.  Atwater,  W.  O.  Somner,  John  Baacom, 
W.  M.  Qrosvenor  (Doat  PrvteeHon  PntUetf\  J.  M.  Stnrte- 
nat,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Edward  Atkinson.  David  A.  Wella. 
To  the  new  mttorieal  tdkaai  belong  Prof.  C.  D.  Dnnhar,  P. 
A.  Walker,  Albert  S.  Bolles,  William  B.  Wefnli  n  (Social  Imw 
if  Jldiir). — In  the  controversy  on  the  proper  rharacterof 
money 'fh)m  1pC3  to  13?^)  the  common  tvai-hinip*  of  the 
ronnomi'it.s  f'lmid  snpporters  in  thf  liiti-  Pn-s.  (iarfu'ld,  F. 
A,  Biiwfii,  F.  A.  Walker,  James  Gullatin,  A.  I).  \Vliiti>,  John 
E.  Williams.  Simon  Ncwcomb,  John  Slierman,  (Jvorjii-  S. 
Co*-,  W.  (1.  .SnininT,  .Vlfxuiulcr  Del  Mar.  The  vii-ws  <>{  tlie 
Greenback  |iarty  wtre  advocated  by  Fetor  ('<M>iH'r,  lli  nry 
C.  Baird.  F.  E.  Spinner,  J.  W.  .Schncken*.  Tb»'  rfnioiu'tiza- 
tion  of  siivi  r  was  adviwated  by  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  H.  C. 
Carer,  T.  O.  Howe.  F.  A.  Walker.  The  controversy  on 
S^i.iliNni  hM  enlist. -d  the  pen*  of  H.  J.Wright  '  Prineipia), 
Htnry  Oe()rj.'e  {J'rotir'-n  ami  I'urrrly),  Pres.  Noah  Porter, 
Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hii<  beoi  k.  :itid  others. 

E^ujwttD  and  Thfoloijirnt  IVriler*. — No  department  of 
American  littrature  is  more  copious  than  that  which  jw  r- 
uins  din^tly  or  indirectly  to  rt'lipioti.  The  variniis  sys- 
tems of  bclii-f,  tH'iiii,'  untrnnimelled  by  the  civil  t-'ovem- 
mfnt,  have  had  an  njien  field  in  which  to  show  their 
i>t«city  to  attract  and  direct  the  tlimitihts  of  men.  We 
•pf"Tid  a  ILst  of  the  prominent  writers  in  the  dittcreut 
T«lii!iuas  denoniination.il. 

The  Htitrm  are  represented  in  American  literature  by 
Isaac  Leeser,  I.  M.  Wise.  S.  Morais,  David  Einhom. 

AmoDK  Roman  iMholie  authors  wo  note,  of  the  hijrher 
dergy,  Archbishop  James  Gibbfins  i  Faith  of  onr  Fathfn), 
ttthopt  J.  L.  Spaldinjt,  F.  S.  Chatard,  8.  V.  Rvan,  B.  J. 
MeQaaid,  P.  R.  Kendrick.  T.  A.  Becker.  Among  the  other 
tienty  are  Fathers  T.  S.  Preston,  1.  T.  Heckcr,  A.  F.  Hewit, 
A.J.  Th^band  iOentUitm,  or  Rdi^ion  prerioux  to  Chrinlinnity), 
K.  U.Clarke  (Dactued  Bithopt  in  U.R).  Arnonic  laymen 
Orestes  A.  Biinriiaun  long  occupied  an  unique  place  as  a 
philosophio  wqMNinder  and  defender  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  and  «ploions.  J.  Oilmary  Shea  and  J.  O.  B. 
Haaud  havo  pobliabed  historical  and  biogiaphfcal 
tketehea  eonnoeted  with  the  Chaieh. 

Aaumg  the  Pnt«Hmt  J^piMMoKas  ohoidi  historiaBS  an 
lev.  Dr.  E,  E.  Bearddflj,  Bteheip  W.  Stavau  Vrnf.  Bav. 
C  M.  Batler,  D.D.  (BMMaiMeal  IRitory).  Anumf  thoae 
who  have  pabliahed  aenBOna  or  other  works  ualBtalning 
High-Chnich  views  are  Bishop  J.  H.  B<i|ilcfna  (£«w  of 
KtmOm),  his  son,  J.  H.  Hoidcins,  P.  CS>  Bw«r,  Morgan 
INz.  Low-Chnreh  viewa  have  been  defended  hj  Bishop 
OLP.Mellvaine  (IViilh  and  lift.  True  Tmpte),  Bishop  O. 
T.  Badell  (BMwte  J)w»m).  Rev.  Richard  Newtou  has 
written  a  L^e  of  Ckrirt  and  nameroos  books  for  the 
jeoBg.  Among  the  prominent  preachers  who  have  pnb- 
mbed  sermons  are  S.  H.  Tyng,  C.  D.  Washbnm,  A.  H. 
TIaton,  and  Phillips  Brooks,  who  hns  also  published  I^e- 
terw  Prtacking.  Other  authors  are  Bishops  W.  I.  Kip, 
J.Williams,  W.  B.  Stevens  i  PnrahU.t  of  our  Lord  ,  V.  D. 
Hontinpton  (ChriMt  and  the  H'orld  \  A.  Cleveland  Cose 
<Apol!of  .  S.  S.  Harris ;  of  other  dercy,  .lames  (  niik  ! />irtN« 
Life  and  .Vctr  Birlh\,  E.  A.  Washburn  \SM'i>il  Liuv  of  Go<li, 
wnoel  Osgood,  B.  Franklin,  J.  II.  Egar  (  Thrfefold  Grace 
»f  Iht  Trinity\  E.  J.Steams  Failh  of  our  Forrfathrrf  ,  Elisha 
Molford  iRrpuhlir  nf  God  ,  W.  R.  Huntington.' K,  II<  1m  r  New- 
ton, and  W.  W.  Newton.  Hnirh  Davy  Evsns,  an  einiiient 
lawyer,  als'i  c<jntribute<l  to  ehiirrh  literature. 

In  the  Ih-rihytTtriH  denomination,  to  the  j)eriod  .sueeeed- 
inj.-  the  Civil  War  Iwloiii;  the  thc<do(ri!ins  Prof,  II.  B. 
Piuith  Fnith  find  I'hiloMphy  t,  Vrof.W.  O.  T.  Shedd  i  Srr- 
fo«.J  In  thf  Xiilnral  J/nn  i.  Prof.  A.  A.  Iloii-,-  [Oiilliwt  of 
r/iKWof?'/  .  Prof.  K.  L.  Patton  I  hfipirnlion  of  thr  Script itrts  , 
T.  H.  Skinner  i  /*i,«'-fn^i»n.»  in  Theolofiy',  N.  I-.  Rice.  .\nionE 
it*  historians  are  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  who  has  also  labored 
ia  other  fields  (OhniCsnaMf,  Clfmi»«fChrklmifm,ClmA 
Vol.  L— o 


Hiatory),  Lyman  Coleman,  and  E.  H.  Gillett  ( Preabyterian 
Ckureh  in  the  lhiitf4l  Stalrji\.  .Among  conimentatora  on 
Scripture  are  M.  W.  Jacobus.  W.  S.  Plumer  I  f^udirt  in  tha 
P»alms).  Other  writers  are  I'rof.  W.  H.  Green  iMoat-a  and 
the  Propheta),  Prof.  C.  W.  Sliields  '  Rditrimi  and  ftcimcr\  B. 
M.  Patterson  iParadite\,  R.  D.  Hitcheock.  S.  T.  Sp««ar  i  CAnre* 
andfllatr  ,  W.  Adams,  H.J.  Van  Dyke  '  Lord'i,  Prayer].  Prof. 
Stuart  Robinson,  John  Hall,  R.  L.  Dabney  iSrti.'*na!iftic  Phil- 
oaophy),  B.  M.  Palmer  iThr  Family  ha  iu' dril  nud  Churehly 
A»peeta\.  J.  H.  Brookes.  S.  Irenieas  Prlllie,C.  W.  Baird,  Her- 
rick  Johnson  (Plata  Talk  aiUml  Ihe  Tkeafra),  J.  W.  Dale,  J.  H. 
Mcllvaine,  0. 8.  Bohinaon,  T.  D.  W.  Talmage. 

Bov.  H.  U.  Dexter  ia  iha  historian  of  the  Cmtgngtlttm- 
Matt  ( CemtrtfoHotudiam  at  fUtawn  m  Ua  LUtnUmrt\  and  Prof. 
O.  P.  Pishcr  has  pnUidMd  Mar  alia  apfloolarlliitoff  4^  A* 
RtfwrmMtm,  Eminent  Gbogrontlomlfat  wiiteia,  wnoao 
vrorka  belong  ehieiv  to  an  earlier  period,  are  John  Todd, 
J.  B.  Walker,  O.  B.  cheever,  Horace  Bttshnell,  Leonard  B»> 
con,  Enoch  Pond.  To  the  pn>sent  period  belong  S.  CX  But> 
lett,  E.  A.  Park.  Egliert  Smyth.  Austin  Phelps  (AMtaral 
Thfofoffff),  3.  H.  Thayer,  Henry  Ward  Beeeher  {Life  of  th« 
Christ,  Yate  Ledtnrta  on  Preachinfi),  Charles  Beeeher  (Bs- 
drrm^  and  Stdeemed),  T.  K.  Beeeher  (Onr  Ssvea  CAarcftes), 
Henry  Cowles  (Notra  m  the  Old  and  Ifen>  Tcalamenta),  J.  L. 
Dinian  '  77ic  Thcinlir  Aronmrvt),  ItVinan  AMiolt.  R.S.Storrs, 
L.  W.  Bacon,  J.  M.  Wliitr.n.  P.  A.  fTiadbournc,  J.  H.Seelye, 
-Newman  Smyth  (OW  Faith*  in  Snr  I.iithV.  J<>»e]>h  Cook 
lijis  published  several  series  ofleehires  on  the  niorul,  r»lij»- 
ious,  and  soci.il  questions  of  the  time. 

-Vinonp  the  theologians  nf  the  Itniiliit  dononiinnt ion  are 
J.  .M.  Pendleton,  (I.  IV  H.  Pi  pjx  r.  Alvah  Hm  <  y  ;  atiioti).'  its 
historians.  William  Cat  heart  Jtaplijit  Cyrhipiriliii  ,  J.  H.  Jeter, 
Rarnas  Sears.      W.  Anderson  ;  amonn  commentHtors,  H. 

B.  Haekett,  A  C.  Kendri<k,  (;.  I).  Bliss,  and  H.  J.  Ripley. 
T.  J.  Cohuiit  devoted  niin'h  labor  to  new  translations  of 
books  of  (111-  liilde.  Other  anfhors  are  William  E.  Williams 
IGoil's  Ryyciie.'i.  Q.Djiiia  Iv  anlman  {(YeaHee  Wade,  Mountain 
IiiKtrit.-ti"ii  ,  Phareelliis  Cliiircii,  S.  Ives  Cnrtlss,  W.  C. 
Wilkins..!!.  W   W.  Cardm  r. 

In  the  Mflhodi.it  Epi'copal  denomination  Hev.  .Abel 
!>itevens  has  published  the  history  of  early  .Metliorlisni 
both  in  England  and  in  .\nierica,  and  nntnerons  other 
writers  havi'  prepared  local  histories  and  biographies. 
McClintock  and  Strong's  Cyelopatdia  of  Biblical,  Tkeoloqieal, 
and  EeeleaiaaHea!  Litentun  (both  editors  being  Methodists) 
deserves  high  praise  for  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  and 
catholic  spirit.  Bishop  M.  Simpson  has  also  published  a 
Cjfclopardia  of  Mfthodiftn.  Other  denominational  authon 
are  Bishops  J.  F.  Hnrst  t  Hintory  of  Baiumaliam),  E.  O. 
Haven  ( Pillar*  of  Truth),  H.  W.  Warren ;  and  of  other  clergy, 
W.  F.  Warren,  D.  D.  Whedon  ^commentaries^  H.  Mattisoa, 
F.  Gardiner,  Daniel  Curry,  Daniel  Dorchester  < Relifriomt 
Proflreaa\J.  H.  Vincent  (various  books  on  Suiulav-schools). 
Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chareh,  Soath,  Dr.  T.  0. 8am- 
mers.  Bishop  H.  N.  MtfFfttn,  and  Barr.  A.  O.  Haygood  (Oar 
Brother  la  Black)  are  prominent  writers. 

Foremost  among  LutKentn  writers  waa  the  late  Bav.  Dr. 
C  P.  Kraath,  who  in  his  hiatoiy  ofihe  ftassraaifw  Etfarwm' 
tton  Tindleatod  the  daima  of  tb»  Luthanui  Chnroli.  B«v. 
J.  O.  Korria  baa  written  mneh  on  the  Itlh  of  Lothor,  Bar. 
J.  A.  SbIm  on  tho  Apocalynse.  (X  F.  W.  Walther  ia  the 
leading  GamuHk  Lathecaa  raaotoglaii.  W.  J.  KaaB  and  8. 
8.  Sehmnakar  alao  hold  •  ptominent  plaea. 

The  most  prominent  theologian  ia  the  Oerman  branch 
of  tho  Reformed  Ckurd^  is  John  W.  Neviu,  U.  D.  This 
denomiuaticin.  a-<  well  as  the  Lutheran,  did  much  to  make 
German  theological  literature  known  in  America,  Its 
principal  organ  was  the  Mereerihnrg  Reriew,  to  which  Dt, 
Nevin,  Dr.  P.  S<^haflr,  Profs.  Thomas  .\pple  and  E.  V.  Qer- 
hart  oonlrihiited.  Rev.  Henry  HarbHUgh  wrote  several 
biographies  and  popular  books  i  Our  Jlcnrenly  IJome\.  Other 
%vriters  are  J.  11.  A.  liomlM  ru'i  r,  S.  R.  Fisher,  L,  II.  Si.  in.  r. 
The  history  of  the  other  bnilu  ll  of  the  lUformid  (  Vmn  /i  h;is 
been  written  by  D.  I).  Deniarest  \  llinlory  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Chnrch  '.  Other  authors  are  .\.  R.  Van  Nest, 
T.  W.  Chambers,  John  Lillie,  and  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis. 

i^icedeiitiorfiian*,  though  not  numerous  as  a  denomination, 
havt)  WfU  diligent  in  publishing  their  views.  Among 
their  writers  are  Henry  James,  H.  F.  Barrett,  Cluinucey 
Giles,  Tlirophilus  Parsons  \  I>eti*-}!<:.u-i  .  W.  H.  HoleotaM 
{The  Other  Life  ,  W.  B.  Hayden,  Woodbury  M.  Fernald. 

The  Uiiitaritiii*  have  always  been  noted  for  literary 
activity.  Promini-nt  writers  of  this  denominatioti.  whoso 
works  belong  chiefly  to  an  earlier  periiMl,  areOrvi:i.-  Di  nev, 

C.  A.  Bartol,  W.  li"  Furness,  H.  W.  Bellows.  Of  the  prejs- 
ent  tinu-  are  A.  V.  Peabody,  J.  I-'reein.an  Clarke  (Ten  Great 
Seliaiona),  Kobert  Collyer,  Robert  Laird  Collier,  Q.  8.  Her- 
riam  (XMiw#W(h),  8.  J.lEar,a  T.  Biodki,  W.B.Alcar» 
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Ezra  Abbot  {AuOur$hip  of  the  Fourth  Oond),  E.  H.  8eu% 
J.  W.  Chadwick.  J.  H.  Allen.    Samuel  Jitanaon  pnpand 

elaborate  stadies  of  Oriental  Reliffioni, 

Among  other  writers  on  religious  rabjocts  are  S-  J. 
Andrews  (Life  of  our  Lard  wpon  Earth),  Hnsea  Ballon 
aecond  (Anci^  Hittvry  of  Vnivertaliem),  E.  U.  <'hapin,  John 
Miller  (Fetich  in  Theology),  Dwight  L.  Moody  the  evangelist. 

0.  B.  Frothingham,  Felix  Adler,  and  otlicrs  have  opposed 
Christianity,  though  advocating  theism.  K.  O.  IngcrsoH 
has  bitterly  assailed  all  religion. 

Pkilotophy. — In  thedepartmentof  speculative,  moral,  nnd  ; 
mental  philosophy  America  hoa  furnished  a  due  proportion 
•f  writers.  The  Scotch  philosophy  has  been  most  widely 
accepted,  iind  has  recently  been  ably  expounded  by  Dr. 
James  MfCosh  and  Pres.  Noah  Porter  (  The  Jlunutn  IntfJIrri), 
Cousin's  eclecticism  has  b<!eu  pre«unt<"d  to  English  n-udors  I 
by  C.  S.  Jlenrj'.  The  views  of  ColfridRf  have  bfcn  sup-  ' 
jMirted  by  I'rof.  W.  G.  T.  Sludd  mid  liy  .r(>-U![)h  Torny. 
.lonex  is  an  advocate  of  d  (  Itristian  Plutonism  wlurli  ■wjl'^ 
also  found  in  the  writiii^rs  I'f  l'r<>f.  Tayler  L,«-vvis.  Kant  Las 
found  di-miples  in  J.  H.  \V.  Stuckeiitji Life  of  Immmt^H 
Kant  ,  and  John  Wiktsou  of  Lluiiadu  ;  Schilliiip;,  in  Dr.  J.  W.  , 
Nevin  and  E.  V.  liLThiirt ;  Trendilenhcrg,  in  Oeorpe  f*.  ' 
Morris.  W.  T.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Jouninl  of  Sprcutativf 
PhUomphy,  Anna  F.  Brarkctt,  and  Kev,  E.  Mulford  are  es- 
jMniiidiTh  of  (.'hri'itiaii  Ili'gelianism.  Judirc  J.  B.  Stallo  of 
(.'iiiciniiali,  who  fiiniiorly  belonged  to  thiil school,  ban  in  his 
l.ilvr  writings  m  parHlcd  from  it.  I*  P.  Hickok,  W.  D.  Wil- 
son, .T.  lUini  iidiirf.  .Jdlin  Ilascom,aud  Kowland  Hazard  have 
pro|)'iuiidi-d  pliili^suphical  systems  or  thi-orii.s  more  or  less 
original.  B.  F.  Cocker,  after  discussing  Orcek  pliiltwnphy, 
published  The  Thcii>tu:  Conception  of  the  Worhl.  Tlic  .mtios- 
ticism  of  Herbert  Spencer  nnd  Bain  has  found  its  moat 
HrdLrnt  ii<lvo«ates  in  Prof.  E.  L.  Yoiimaiis  and  John  Fiske 
((i>*;i»i<:  I'tiiloiophtfi.  Many  of  the  fore>.'oin>:  writers  have 
treated  also  of  moral  philosjiphy.  Besides  these,  we  uiust 
not  omit  Mark  Ho]ikins  <  Lmr  of  Jmcs  i,  E.  H.  (iillett  <  (to<1 
in  H'im'iii  ThoHijht  ],  and  II.  N.  Day. 

f'/ii/o/oiji/.— -Viuericaascholars  have  Contributed  totiie  in- 
vesti>;al  ion  imd  eluei<iation  of  the  ancient  languftKes,  both 
of  tlie  Old  World  and  of  the  Kew.  Nilineri)n««  Rrainniars 
and  dictiotiarie.H  of  the  ( l».vsic,il  lanfruaj^es  have  bct^n  issued, 
H.H  well  uji  editions  of  ani  ieut  aiitlmr*,  and  their  ineriLshavo 
in  many  ca.seH  lieeu  reeouni^ed  abroad.  W.  D.  Whitney, 
besides  sjK'cial  wurkji  on  Orieiifal  siibi<-ctH,  had  published 
ieeturvrt  n\i  IjangHoge  and  ttu  Study  vf  Limgnagte.    T.  R. 

1.  ^)nnshury,  beside*  some  critienl  works,  has  published  a 
ti-xt-lxM>k  of  Early  Kntjlish  ;  F.  .\.  March,  several  work.i*  on 
An^lo-Saxon  :  !*.  S.  lialdeuian,  treatises  on  Enclish  otymol- 
o^'y.  K.  J.  Child  ha.i  devote<i  hiuistdf  to  researches  in 
early  Enj;lish  literature.  Tlio  .subject  of  .\roeric4tni8ma  has  ' 
been  treated  by  J.  Hussidl  liartlctt,  Si  Ik  le  De  "N'ere.  A.  L. 
Elwyu  and  other!<t,  Eichurd  (.irant  Wliitf,  Eit/.-Edward 
Hall",  WUIiani  .'^winton,  and  W.  Matthews  liave  writt(n 
essays  on  various  fliibjecta  connected  with  commuu  sspt'eth. 

A)/-/ry.— lH>n;,'fi  ll<)w,  l!ry ant,  Whitticr,  Holmes, and  other  j 
American  p<«  t,s  vvh<i#a  fume  was  cstahlished  before  the  j 
Civil  War,  liave  since  that  time  made  important  additions 
to  their  work^.  Without  attempting  to  specify  these  or 
«leterniine  their  taerits,  wc*  pass  on  (o  mention  some  of  the 
rt'cunt  vej-se-writfrs.  The  poem.s  of  T,  H.  Aldrirh.  E.  C. 
Stedmas,  li.  K,  Wn  ks,  and  R.  W.  -  l.  r  .1'  noti-<l  for 
their  delicacy  and  unice.  Sidney  L.'Uiu  i  a  true  jH>rt 
of  the  South,  and  Henry  Tinirod,  who  wa8  called  "the 
Southern  Tyrta  us,"  has  been  sueeeeded  by  his  luo>;n»phir. 
Paul  H.  Hayne.  R.-v.  Ray  I'alnter  has  been  espi^ially 
successful  iii  ihc  dillicuit  tkil  of  hymn-writing.  Many 
American  women  have  shown  a  noteworthy  gift  "f  p<N-tiral 
expression;  among  these  Mrs.  O'lia  ThHst<T,  Mrs.  II.  II.  ; 
Jackson  ( "  II.  H."),  Lucy  Larconi,  and  the  precwnons  (hhxI- 
ale  sisters  show  an  ardent  love  of  nature.  The  sisters 
Alice  and  Pliu;be  Carj-,  and  their  biographer,  Mrs.  Mary 
Clcmmcr,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Pr«<«ton,  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt, 
Emma  La/Jtrits,  I„aura  C.  Redden  ("Howard  Olyndon") 
deal  more  with  the  varying  moods  of  the  soul  and  the  ex- 
periences of  life.  Walt  Whitman  has  gathered  hia  writings 
Into  a  volume,  and  still  ftiniiahea  a  topic  for  critical  die- 
cus.sions.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  "poet  of  the  BierTM,"  C.  P. 
Cranch,  J.  O.  .Saxe,  John  J.  Piatt,  Mm.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney, 
"Carl  Spencer,"  William  Winter,  W.  M.  CarU  tou.  Charles 
HeftTysecpe,  John  B.  O'Beilley  ana  B.  F.  Taylor,  aro  among 
thoM  who  would  be  entitled  to  aiticBl  BMStioK  in  wy 
general  i«vi«w  of  the  niUect. 

J^ictisM.— Numeroofl  wrfteis  of  Amwiem  ietion  have 
giTon  the  peenUar  featnra  of  lift  in  nine  epeeU  aeetton 
«f  tbe  lepobUe.  BrqF»id'n»kir,irlMMecu1i«r  WHlniraro 
BwmUw  of  foraign  tnve^  detoriliea  In  U»  novelf  tho 
JCUdto  ShttH,  and  cqpedally  Bontli-MOtMM  PenugrlvMita. 


Edward  Eggleston  has  portrayed  characters  belonging  to 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  fifty  year*  ago.  George  W. 
Cable  fits  piven  lifelike  pictures  of  the  Creoles  of  Libuisi- 
ana,  and  J.  Esten  Cooke  of  the  planters  of  Virginia;  while 
W.  M.  Baker  depicts  certain  phases  of  life  in  the  South  and 
South-west.  Some  of  J.  W.  De  Foreet's  novels  relate  to  the 
social  conflicts  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War,  and  A.  W.  Tour- 
gde's  mostly  to  the  period  of  rt«oii«truction  in  the  South. 
H.  H.  Boveseu's  stories  arc  Scandinavian  as  to  character, 
and  osnally  so  as  to  scene.  Aspects  of  New-England  Ufe 
havi'  hem  touched  by  the  later  works  of  Harriet  Boecher 
Stowe,  and  by  those  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Adeline  D.  T. 
Whitney.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Hose  Terry  Cooke,  Har- 
riet Preseutt  Spofibrd,  and  others,  the  New  England  field 
having  l>een  prolific  in  authorship.  Bebecca  Harding 
Davis  has  located  her  stories  mostly  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  gronp  of  Southern  writers  inchtde.'s  Mrs.  Augusta 
.T.  Evans)  Wilson,  author  of  Beulah,  I" ranees  C.  Fisher 
■•Christian  Held  "  I,  Marion  C.  I>.  Beevea,  and  Mrs.  E.  N. 
Hood.  E.  E.  Hale  has  written  many  stories,  in  which  the 
moral  puri>o$e  is  evident.  J.  G.  Holinnd  who  alsomoralizrd 
as  "  TiuiothyTiteomb"),  Julian  Hawthorne,  who  has  inher- 
ited his  father's  roniantieisin,  Mrs.  Erauces  Uodg»on  Rtir- 
nett.  Thomas  Haih  y  Aldrich,  .1.  T.  Trowbridge  (also  tli. 
author  of  ,si  vera!  jnvcnilf  works i. Oeorpe  P.  Lathrop.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodpe,  Adeline  Trnfton,  Mary  HalliM-k  E>Hite.  >!. 
Virginia  Terhuue  ^"  Marion  Harland  Amanda  M.  I>oag- 
las,  and  othen*  have  contributed  to  fhOVOllUBa  of  fletioB 
with  nnirked  sticcesa, 

Jiirfnile. — Many  jiopular  writers  have  chosen  to  write  for 
the  atuiisi'nient  or  instruction  of  tin-  yoiin>r,  and  there  i-* 
jirohably  no  department  of  .\nieriian  literature  in  wliieh 
a  greater  advance  has  been  shown  within  the  lust  ten 
years.  Among  the  prominent  writers  are  William  T. 
Adams  ("Oliver  Optic"),  KlgaU  Kelloge,  Charle*  Ciirleton 
Coffin,  William  O.  Stoddard,  UeJU-'kiah  U\ittervvorth,  N.^h 
]5rook»,  Horace  E.  .Soudder,  Sarah  C.  Woolsey  "  Snsitn  C\*»#- 
lidpe"  ,  Mi's.  A.  M.  I)ia7:,  and  several  of  the  fi-male  writer* 
already  mentioned  in  other  deiiai  tmeota.  Frank  U.  Stock- 
ton,  who  has  written  delishttiil  fsiry-tales  for  ehildrea,lHM 
also  displayed  ahijrh  talent  for  lutmoroHs  writiii^r. 

Humor. — Hum'tr  has  Iouk  been  reeojiti! w<l  ;i-s  a  prominent 
fciiiure  in  American  charactt  r,  and  ai-eonlingly  oct'upiesi  a 
prominent  place  in  our  popular  literature.  The  voic*?  of  the 
mi^jority  has  assisrned  Samuel  L.  Clemens  i  "Mark  Twain  "  > 
thoforemoht  plaee  in  this  de(>jirtment,  and  he  has  con  tint:  fd 
for  years  to  till  popular  e.xpeetatious.  F.  Bret  Harte  in  hi» 
romantic  pictures  of  CAlifornia  life  has  coKibined  Pennine 
humor  with  tme  jtatho^i,  thongh  he  seems  too  mueb  is- 
clined  to  see  virtue  a.s  a  prominent  quality  in  the  viciooa. 
Charles  r)n<lley  Warner'.s  luunor  i«  of  a  more  quiet,  refinM 
kind.  The  ni  ws]iupeni  j;'ve  abundant  r<Hini  to  other  hu- 
nn^rists  vv]io«>«  wriliugs  are  often  eoUecle«l  into  volunit*. 
Among  these  an-  Charle«  Heber  (  lark  ("Mas  Ad.ler"  . 
Ii4>hurt  J.  Burdette,  James  M.  lt.tiley.  Charles  11.  Smiih 
("Bill  -^r]>"i.  (  harles  G.  Lelaiid,  who  has  done  more 
im|>ortatit  work  iu  other  fields,  ha.s  beeortio  mmt  widely 
known  by  his  humorous  ballads  in  (it  rnian- American. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  hy  hii>  sketches  in  the  character  of 
"Uncle  Renuis '  has  .idded  intemting  mattnr  to  tiM 
world's  stock  of  tolk  lore. 

K^nxiif  and  Crificind. — .Many  of  the  writers  mentioned 
under  other  heads  have  eontribiited  also  to  tliis  de[«rt- 
nienf,  .lames  Ru-vull  Lotttll's  three  volumes  Among  my 
liookf  ifinil  and  s4'eoiid  series i  and  M;/  Study  H'iiKiotrj  c«)u- 
tain  some  of  the  best  literary  esjsays  in  the  language. 
Edwiu  v.  Whifiple  hjLs  long  occupied  a  foremost  place 
amon^  the  L'ritie.s  of  English  literature  and  American  life. 
H.  T.  TuckiJiiiittu  w;wj  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  American 
essayists.  G.  H.  Oklvert  has  added  to  hi.t  earlier  works  an 
essay  on  Goethe.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  in  his  French  roet*  and 
Noveli»t*haa»hovta  an  intelligt>ntappreciation  of  the  authors 
he  discusses.  U.  H.  Boyeaen  has  published  an  interesting 
volume  on  Goctho  and  Schiller.  The  poet  £.  C  Stedmau 
has  written  thoughtful  criticisms  on  contemporary  English 
pooU,  and  T.  S.  Perry  has,  among  other  work,  given  an 
excellent  presentation  of  the  literature  of  the  last  centnry. 
Bev.  H.  N.  Hudson  has  continued  his  labors  in  Shake* 
spearian  criticism.  John  Weiss  and  Henry  Gilra  labored  in 
this  and  other  fields.  J.  Brander  Matthews  baa  diaeoMod 
with  keea  insight  the  modern  French  dnunatists.  ICon- 
care  D.  Conway,  an  Auericui  who  baa  resided  for  jraua 
in  England,  proaento  in  hia  slcetehes  radical  Tiewt  w 
ligiotM  Md  ooeiol  topics.  Miss  AbigaU  Dodge  ("  OaU  H«. 
ilton")  Is  »  vivocioQS  writer  and  pungent  ooatrovenialiafe. 
John  Fislce  htm  prodooed  nomorom  htstoiiflal  moA  miipwlh- 
B«ow  «as»7i  ouibitiiig  varioiw  i^UMttoo*  at  tlie  thony 
qf  wroliiUoii.  John  Bnmmgfat  ib  •  Imr  «f  bird*  aoA 
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«lldiai««ni«f  tlMflaUsn4««odB;  htowittiiiti  oonvarjr 
to  tha  Mdw  A  dtatlnct  Mon  of  tolnc  ia  tk«  open  air. 
WilioD  Flam  luw  •Im  treated  of  the  buda  and  ieaaona  of 

Mmt  England.  Donald  G.  Mitchell  (fonneriy  known  aa 
"ik  Marvel")  givcA  pK'««iut  exprearion  to  a  brmer's 
tbooghta.  Washingtou  Oladdea  has  treated  happily  relig- 
ioQs  aud  social  que«tioiu.  B.  Otant  Whito  haa  criticioed 
American  aud  En^ltsh  speech  and  mannert.  Clarence  Cook 
haa  idvcn  valuable  biiita  on  art  and  honaa-daooiation.  J. 
T.  Fit-ldi*  ill  bis  Yetterdaf  tntk  Autlior$  hat  gltaa  W  • 
pIi-aAitit;  collt-ction  of  r«jiuiniscence!<i. 

No  a::'  Kipt  luws  hvcii  iii;i<lc  lii-rt.'  t"  ;.'ivr  :i  li--t  i)f  namer- 
wis  writers  ia  v.iriou-»  (li  piirtuuints  uf  m  il-uco,  ai  tlictie  will 
be  mentioiKHl  under  appru])ria(f  In  mls. 

A3IERICUS,  the  county-seat  of  Sumter  co.,  Ga.,  is 
00  the  South-western  Railroad,  71  miles  S.  W.  of  Miu-oti 
and  «0  miles  north  of  the  Floriila  line.  It  has  thri'e 
pjod  hotels,  eipht  cliurehes,  a  J'oniali-  fiilh'pe,  a  hi,i:h 
K'bool,  ecvenl  jmhlic  9«-ho<ils.  a  puldic  liLniry,  an 
opera-house,  and  a  national  bank,  it  has  al«o  a  <-ar- 
mge-fa<ton-,  over  200  businesB-finns,  and  a  fire  deiuirt- 
mrat  inclucung  two  steam  fire-engines.  ^  It  is  the  larg- 
eet  city  in  Sonth-westem  Georpia,  and  is  the  husinea*- 
centn-  '«!"  a  'listrii  t  eoniprisint:  six  (  (luiitie.s,  its  aveni;;c 
annual  eutton  receipts  bciae  30,UCHJ  baloi;.  In  the  hur- 
nmnding  eoaoSxy  BttrijjT  aB  vaikties  of  fruits,  cniins, 
and  flowen  on  be  nuMd  ■nooewfiiUy.  PopulatwD, 
3«35. 

AMES.  Edward  Ratmoxd,  1).  T>.  (1806-1879),  a 
dist.tii.nii8lic<l  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco|)al 
Clnmli,  wa.*<  U»ni  at  AmcsviUej  Athens  co.,  Ohio, 
3Iay  21),  INM).  He  was  of  Puntan  stock  and  type. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Massachusetts  ehaplain  in  the 
anny  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  at  v  allev  Force 
in  177S.  While  re<HMvinfr  his  ethieation  at  the  Ohio 
University,  Athens.  Ohio,  Mr.  Ames  .siinported  hini- 
8clf  by  hifi  own  lal)or  as  teacher.  While  a  student  in 
thil  ini*titution  he  consecrated  his  lil'e  to  Christ,  and 
oomtectetl  himself  with  the  MethcKlist  Church.  AI\er 
leaTing  the  university  he  opened  nt  Ix'banon,  111.,  a 
sh(»(»l  which  has  since  ,i.'rn\vn  intu  M  Kcndree  ('dllct'C. 
In  183Uj  Mr.  Ames  was  hccnse*!  to  i>reach,  his  uapeni 
beiiw  ngned  by  Ber.  Peter  Cartwright  In  August 
of  the  auiie  year  he  was  received  into  the  itinerant 
Bunistiy  of  the  Illinois  conference.  In  1S32,  by  the 
orpanizatiiin  of  the  Indiana  cnnrerenee,  lie  bwanic  a 
uicmljer  uf  that  UkIv,  aud,  with  the  exception  of  two 
vcaR,  during  which  ne  was  stationed  in  the  city  of  St. 
Ljuis,  his  uinisto'  as  a  pastor  was  thereafter  within 
that  State.  In  1840  he  was  elected  mlmonaiy  aeere- 
tap-  fi.r  the  South  and  We^^t  ITc  (H.^charged  the  dntic.i 
of  this  office  for  four  years,  during  which  he  visited 
the  Kvcnil  Indian  n\i.s.«ion.s  and  established  schools 
amoui?  several  triljes  west  of  Arkansas.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  Univer- 
ri^y,  but  he  declined  the  pusition,  on  tlio  ^touiuI  that 
he  Was  better  adapted  to  the  itinerant  niiiii.stry.  He 
Wis  choeen  a  member  of  tlie  iJcnend  Conferences  of 
IWO,  1844,  and  li>i2,  at  the  la*«t  of  which  he  was 
deded  bishop,  along  with  Matthew  Simpson,  Levi 
Seo^  and  Onnan  C.  Baker.  This  office  he  contiiuied 
to  fin  until  his  decease,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  25, 

Bishop  Ames  was  tall  in  person  and  of  commanding 
r'rci«ncc.  His  talents  were  those  of  the  statesman 
*Bd  the  general  rather  than  of  the  pulpit  orator.  His 
jievs  were  broad,  his  plans  comprehensive  and  readily 

foTTDod.  He  lead  men  with  the  miickiic.-s  of  intuition, 
and  decided  with  promptness  and  inflexible  tirnuicss. 
I^urin^'  the  Civil  War  he  was  selected  by  the  national 
Gorenunent  as  one  of  n  oomuniaaion  to  confer  with  the 
kaden  of  the  Sonthera  Confederacy  relatiye  to  an 
eichanjre  of  prisoners.  The  duty  was  delicate  and 
difficult,  but  was  succeKsfully  j>erformcd.  In  the  »o<  ial 
^de  he  was  jrenial  and  tender;  in  the  bi.s,hop'8  chair 
MWas  severely  humorous  and  irreversible  in  decision. 
MsobedieDce  to  onlers  was  an  offence  which  he  neither 
eOBimitted  himself  nor  tolcrttcd  in  others.  During 
u  miasionaiy  secretarj'ship  lie  at  one  time  travelled 
thnngh  the  entire  Indian  tenitoiy  from  Texas  to  Lake 


Superior,  camping  out  for  the  whole  distance,  snhetst- 
ing  with  his  party  for  two  dajys  at  a  time  uimn  a  hand- 
ful of  moistenetl  sugar.  His  powerful  will  kept  him 
at  work  when  his  life  had  become  a  continued  strug^de 
with  weakness  and  pain.  On  one  of  hia  hat  days  he 
said,  "When  I  can  do  no  mote  wotk  I  care  not  how 
soon  I  die."  (d.  w.  r.  n.) 

AMHERST  COLLEGE  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Amherst,  Hampshire  n>.,  Mass.  The  town  was  named 
in  honor  of  Geo.  JeHrcy  Amherst,  the  hero  of  Louis- 
burg,  and  the  county,  long  distinguiflihed  fbr  the  hrge 

'  pen'cntage  of  young  men  it  has  sent  tn  cnllc-e,  is  now 
also  rt^markable  for  the  nunil>er  and  character  of  its 
institutions  for  the  hiirher  education  of  Initli  iH-'xes. 
The  oldest  of  these.  .^Vmherst  College,  was  founded  in 
1821.  Like  the  universities  of  the  Old  World  and  all 
the  early  Aiii'  rican  cnllcL'es,  it  had  its  oridn  in  a  re- 
liirious  impulse.  The  meat  awakening  of  Christian 
activity  which  chanu  terized  the  first  part  of  the  pn-s- 
cnt  century  gave  rise  not  only  to  organized  agencies  lor 

I  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  but  als«>  to  tne  leading 
thcoloirical^eininaries  of  Americ-a.  At  the  same  time 
and  of  the  same  sjiirit  Atnherst  College  was  bom.  The 
first  step  wa.s  tlic  ra-sim,'  of  a  fund  of  $50,(X)0,  of  which 
five-sixths  of  the  interest  should  be  expended  annually 
in  aid  of  needy  anfl  worthy  voung  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  and  the  other  sixth  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal for  its  perpetual  increase.  The  first  oolle^  edi* 
fiec,  the  present  South  (.'ollcjc,  was  erected  mamly  1^ 
voluntary  contributions  of  materials,  money,  and  labor 
by  tbe  Onristian  men  of  Amhent  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  half  of  the  noma  were  fbmished,  in  the 
plain  and  simple  style  of  those  days,  by  the  Christian 
Women  of  Ilanijishire  and  the  adJoiniuL' counties.  Am- 
herst College  inij)oses  no  religiiiu.s  ti-sts,  and  is  subject 
to  no  pres<  rilK'd  etrlesiastical  authority.    The  church 

I  which  the  faculty  and  students  for  the  moet  part  attend 

I  is  styled  simply  "The  Chnreh  in  Amben*  Golltte.' 
But  the  founders,  tnistees,  faculty,  and  friends  of^ the 
collcire  have  l>een  chiefly  orthmlox  Congregationalists. 

On  tlic  ISth  of  Sept,  1821,  the  college  wjis  opened 
with  the  itmuguration  oi  a  facidty  consisting  of  a  pres- 

I  ident,  two  profeesora,  and  two  tutors.  The  next  day  47 
students  were  examined  and  admitted,  of  whom  nearly 
one-thinl  came,  with  tht  ir  president.  Rev.  Zephaniah 
Swif^  Moore,  from  Williams  College,  which,  it  was 
then  generally  expected,  would  l»e  tuiited  with  the 
institution  at  Amfierst.  Nourished  by  the  same  re- 
lit.'iou.s  sentiment  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  insti- 
tution had  a  rapid  growth.  In  1S22  it  haa  59  students ; 
in  1823  it  had  98;  in  1824  it  numbered  127;  and  in 
I81i5it  had  increased  to  I  'M.  Yet  so  strong  was  the 
oppositioii  anayttd  a^fainst  it  by  m  tional  jealousies,  rival 
interests,  and  sectanan  prcnudioes  that  during  all  this 
time  the  legi.slature  refiwed  to  give  it  a  charter,  and  it 
w-.is  only  wlicn  the  friends  of  Andicr>t  in  evcrv  part  of 
the  State  rallied  and  rc.-^olved  that  they  would  vote  for 
no  man  who  was  not  in  favor  of  jgrantin^  this  right 
that,  on  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1825,  the  institntion,  hitherto 
known  only  as  "The  Collegiate  Institution  at  Ainbent,'* 
was  incorponite*!  imder  the  name  of  Amherst  College 
and  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other 
colleges  of  the  State.  Bok  meanwhile,  Pres.  Moore, 
overwhelmed  with  the  icspoaaibilities  and  anzietict  of 
his  position,  had  suooumbed  to  an  attack  of  acute  di»> 
ease  in  June,  1823. 

Af\er  much  hesitation,  Rev.  llcman  Ilumidirey,  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  pastor  of  a  large  church  in  ritt.«field, 
then  aooepted  the  presidency  of  the  institution,  which 
had  noijnet  the  charter,  nor  even  the  name,  of  a  col- 
lege. But  under  his  adniini.stration,  with  the  conlial 
(x>-operation  of  his  worthy  a.ssoeiates,  it  continued  to 
grow  rapidly  and  steadily,  till  in  I83r)  the  one  dormi- 
tory hau  become  three,  with  a  large  e<lifice  containing 
chapel,  librar\',  mineraloigieal  cabinet,  chemical  labora- 
ton',  and  rec-itat ion-rooms ;  the  faculty  hail  increased 
from  five  to  twelve;  the  students  numbered  250. 
But  the  gioirth  was  not  altogether  nstoral  or  nomiaL 
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The  rapid  multiplication  of  stndcDts  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  huiltiin^s  in  advance  of  pecuniary  means,  and 
involved  the  coUaee  in  debts  which  at  length  threaten- 
ed bankruptcy.   The  number  of  rtndenta  dimraiahed 

rapidly,  nai-hinp  I2S  in  IS4ri.  Einliarrassmenta  of 
every  kiml  iirftv->oiJ  ujxin  the  cullccc,  and  (he  trustees 
reluctantly  atvcpted  the  rcsiirnation  of  Pres.  Hum- 
phrey. Prof.  Eiiwarfl  Hitchcock,  thouuh  not  himself 
a  glMuate  of  any  collejie.  was  then  calK  d  to  the  pres- 
idency', and^  by  hia  wiae^  policy  saved  the  college.  At 
his  sujrpestion  the  presinent  and  professors  undertotik 
to  farm  tlic  revenue.-'  llhiii-;e!ves,  rceeivihkr  fiir  their 
support  only  wliat  was  leti  after  dotraying  the  other 
necossarj'  expon.sc8.  This  self-denying  effort,  together 
with  a  milder  administration  of  discipline,  awakened 
public  symjvathv,  and  a  series  of  mesiKurefl  was  com- 
menced wliieh  (JurinK  the  ten  years  of  Dr.  Ilitehajck's 
presidency  extin^'iiished  the  deht.  added  an  astronom- 
ical olKservator>',  u  lil>niry.  and  two  eahinets  <it'  natural 
history,  secureid  the  endowment  of  four  proiesaorahips, 
•nd  doubled  the  numWr  of  undergraduates.  He  re- 
signed the  presidsM^  in  1854,  remaining,  ^owever^aa 
professor  of  natural  theology  and  geology.  Her.  W. 
A.  Stearns.  P.  D. ,  a  craduate  of  Ilarvanl  and  a  pastor 
in  Camlirid.iie,  wa.s  ehutJen  to  fill  his  place  as  president. 
Under  his  adniinistnitiiiu  itioucy  for  Iniildinps  and  en- 
dowments flowed  in  to  the  amount  of  $750,0(X).  Of  the 
twelve  college  edifices  which  now  stand  in  the  campns. 
(he  six  finest  were  ndded  during  his  twentjr-three  years 
TOMdency.  ^e  coDeffs  draieh  was  built  chiefly  at 
Uie  expense  of  his  son,  William  F.  Steams,  and  Walker 
Hall  vfos  erected  hy  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  with  eon- 
trihutions  fn  in  other  friends.  It  maybe  sjiid  of  Dr. 
i>teanis  he  found  the  college  l)rick  and  left  it  granite. 

At  the  same  time  more  ample  pnivisioB  was  made 
for  instruction  in  chcmistr>'.  the  modem  languages,  and 
English  literature,  and  optional  courses  of  study  were 
freely  ojK'ned  for  the  meinl)ersf>f  the  •Junior  ami  Senior 
classes.  This  was  also  emphatically  the  period  of  en- 
dowments for  8cholarshii)s  and  j'hzes.  More  than  fill y 
SchoUrships  were  endowed,  varying  in  annual  iucouie 
fimn940  to  $:i(H),  and  distributing  each  year  over$40*H) 
among  the  atudcnta.  while  prizcH  were  established  which 
awara  $1000  annually  for  excellence  in  the  several  de- 
partments. Dr.  Stearns  wiis  on  the  point  of  resigning 
the  presidency  when  he  died  suddenly,  in  June,  l^Tti, 
at  the  age  of  .se\ cnty, 

Hia  succensur,  Jb'ruil  Jtdius  H.  Seelye,  was  not  only 
professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  but  also 
menlber  of  Congre&s,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
having  l>een  elwte*!  to  that  ofiitx-  by  the  sjtontaneous 
movement  of  tiie  iH.'ople  ot  thc  di.strict.  Sliortly  lict'ore 
his  electiuu  he  had  visited  India  by  tt^ticlaluupointnu  nt 
of  the  American  Board  of  OonuuHiODeni  xur  Foreign 
MissioaB,  and  addreaaed  immenae  audienoes  of  Brab- 
mans  and  other  educated  Hindoos  in  a  series  of  lectores 
on  the  evidences  and  claims  of  ('hr->ti:uiity,  which  were 
printed  by  some  of  the  IcudmL'^  l>ialiiii;ms,  Mvi  which 
still  have  a  wide  eiii'ii]:itioii.  Tlie  c.)ll«-e  has  been  in- 
rn'asingly  prosperous  under  his  admini^tnition.  The 
facidty  has  been  enlarged  by  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  new  pioTeasonhipa,  aaHisUuit  professor- 
ships, and  instructonhips,  and  mtwh  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  rcalizatiitn  of  a  fovurite  idea  of  the 
president,  that  instruction  shoiiM  Ijc,  .^o  far  as  fKiSfible, 
personiil  and  Sorratic.  and  therefore  in  small  sections 
admitting^  of  thorough  individual  drill  and  persistent 
personal  influence.  The  number  of  students  ha3  in- 
ereaaed  steadily,  and  indeed  has  already  reached  about 
the  maximum  which  here  can  be  bat  edncated  to- 

er.  Til  less  than  six  years  additional  funds  have 
reci  lvc^l  or  secured  to  the  amount  of  $r)(Ki.(HHi. 
In  IHSi2  an  annex  to  the  college  lihr.iry  has  been  erc<  t- 
ed,  and  the  funds  buve  been  provided  and  the  plans 
formed  fiir  the  qwedy  ereotion  of  alaiger  and  better 
gymnasiani,  aa  wwl  as  a  new  and  impioTed  chemioal 
bboratoiy. 

Twiesmilahistoiy  the  college  hsasgatsinsd  a  haavy 


lofls  by  fire.  In  the  winter  of  1S.'>7  the  old  North  Col- 
lege was  burned  to  the  ur  lun  i.  Hut  through  the  gSB> 
emsityof  Hon.  Samuel  Willi.ston,  Williston  Hall  sprang 
up  |)hoenix-like  out  of  the  ashes,  and  the  lost  dnrmitoiy 
was  replaced  .si>on  after  by  K:Lst  ('oIle:.'e  on  anorln  r  site. 
In  the  spriuL'  of  lSS:i  aseewnd  and  far  greater  cul.iinity 
befell  the  eolleue  in  the  destruction  of  Walker  Hall  it> 
finest  edifice.  This  was  in  some  re8|x»cus  irreparable, 
but  by  means  ol'  the  insurance  and  the  liU  nd  dona> 
tions  of  friends  an  improved  Walker  Hall  hsis  risen  to 
be  again  the  chief  ornament  of  the  <t)llege  gnmnd.s. 

Pres.  Seelye's  adniinistniti  III  has  Ijeen  characterized 
by  what  is  called  "  the  new  system  at  Amherst.  '  lu 
essential  points  are — 1.  Instead  of  ixjnalties,  whidl 
figure  so  largely  in  the  old  American  college  tgHiem, 
the  student  eives  a  written  promise  to  obey  the  oaUkft 
laws ;  and  tliis  is  regarded  as  a  contracts  on  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  which  he  hi/  liU  own  aH  ceases  to  be  a 
memU^r.  2.  Students  are  not  rif|uire<l  to  render  any 
excuse  for  absenee;S  from  recitation,  but  if  in  any  de- 
partment any  student's  absences  exceed  one-tenth  of 
the  entire  number  of  recitationa  he  thereby  drops  out 
of  that  department,  and  so  far  out  of  the  eoU^e,  and 
can  recover  his  stati'ling  only  by  an  examination  yp>- 
portioned  to  the  dcLree  of  deficiency.  The  law  Ls  tlius 
self-executing;  the  students  larnl'.  L'ovcni  thentselvt*. 
Under  this  sj-stem  tlc  v  attend  i-ullege  exercises  better, 
Icaro  self-control,  b  n  r  and  manliness,  and  a  new  en 
of  good  feeling  and  good  will  exists  between  them  sod 
the  fiumltv.  Fagging,  hasing,  and  rioting  are  under 
the  ban  ot  a  nilinir  public  sentiincnt,  and  yet  a  genuine 
e!a.ss-i'eeling  and  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  claaMS 
provoke  to  an  honorable  emulstioa  m sehohuship sad 
gentlemaniv^deportment. 

The  fimd  in  aid  of  students  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try has  gRnm  to  |75,000;  the  number  of  such  studams 
is  greater  than  in  any  othor  eollefe.  At  die  same  thne, 
.scho|arshij)3  in  aid  of  students  not  preparing  for  the 
ministry'  arc  ampb'  provided,  and  there  ia  ao  increaMOg 
number  of  those  Students  who  do  not  need  peenniaiy 
assistance. 

In  1^82  the  faculty  consists  of  thirty  penons,  and 
there  are  352  students,  all  in  the  regular  oouiae.  The 
annual  income  is  about  $()0,0()0.   At  the  aemi-centeih 

nitd  celebration  in  isTl  tlic  colli  ge  had  1 '.•:;»>  alnuini. 
of  whom  14,")0  were  sujii"iscd  to  be  living.  In  lh<? 
triennial  catalogue  of  IsTs  there  were  2;>'.*S  gnuluatts 
enn>lled,  of  whom  bU?  were  minister,  97  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands,  181  doctors  of  medicine,  lawyers, 
and  257  professors  and  teachers :  208  served  in  the 
War  for  the  Union,  of  whom  28  laid  down  their  livm 
in  that  c^iusc.  Add  to  these  the  four  later  clssscSi  sad 
there  is  in  1>SH2  a  total  of  2()iM(  graduates 

The  college  edifices  have  been  built  at  a  e»ist  of 
$3(X>,(i<  iu.  \\'':\\kvr  Hall  alone  costing  $12U,U<X»,  and  the 
college  church  $70,000.  The  whole  property  of  the 
institution,  including  permanent  funds,  prufessorahipe, 
scholarships,  prizes,  etc..  is  valued  .it  $I,.5(H>,t»«N).  With 
the  cxceiitioii  ot"  $.^<i,lKHJ  ^nuitcd  by  the  Si;ite,  all  this 
is  the  gift  of  jirivatc  charity.  The  donors  lia^e  iven 
chiefly  the  Cliristian  men  and  women  of  Ma.ss^chu- 
setts,  and  verj'  much  of  it  was  given  in  small  sum* 
Hoti.  Samuel  Williston,  Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  and 
lion.  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  have  been  the  laraest  be» 
efactors.  Hon.  Chester  W.  Chapin.  Mrs.  '\'alerial>. 
Stone,  and  .^Ir.  TliomiLs  ^Ic(iraw  have  given  f.'«i'.'KiO 
each  for  the  en<lowmcni  of  i^rotejssorships.  The  Hitch- 
cock lehnological  Cabinet,  the  Adams  Colleelioii  in 
Conchology,  the  Shepard  Meteoric  Collection,  and  the 
Mather  .%t-€^allery  are  unique  and  of  uiisurpas^ 
value  and  excellence ;  the  Barrett  GjTnnasiuni,  with 
its  accompanying  system  of  exen-ise  and  instruction, 
lonstitiitcs  a  pe<iiliar  fi-ature;  all  the  Students  are 
rei^uired  to  exercise  regularly  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor  who  has  ehaige  or  thdr  health  and  physial 
oaltnre. 

Amherst  College  has  had  five  presidents,  sll  dcrgy* 
men  who  had  bMn  psaton.  Be,  Seeljw,  the  piescat 
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iMombent,  is  aa  •Innmiu  of  the  college,  m  are  abo 

iDoat  of  the  preeent  proftMori).  Among  former  pro- 
feasors  and  tutors  mav  be  montionod  Aamh  AhlH)ft, 
Nathan  W.  Vl^kc.  IMa  B.  Kdwur.l^^,  A.  I';.rk, 

Heni>'  B.  Smith,  William  C.  Fowler,  Kuswtll  D.  llitili- 
eock,  Hudhall  HewlMW,  Sbuieis  A.  March,— many  of 
vlioai  mem  alio  fiadiiatea  of  Ambent  Amoog  the 
odier  ahnnnt  there  hare  been  many  widely  known  as 
m  ni^tors.  sis  mijtiionarie.s,  lu-i  fitati-siiu  n.  ;is  (Mlucators, 
aii«l  a:>  leaders  of  urjianizcd  Cliristiaii  U-m-vuk  iu  i'.  IJiit 
the  strength  and  glory  of  Amherst  CoUuire  art-  to  be 
seea,  ae  might  be  expected  irum  its  ongiu  and  historv, 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  its  alumni,  diatinguiahed  chieny 
for  lln'ir  u.s<'fulnt's.s  a.s  Christian  teucliers.  preafln-ni, 
an  !  workiiii;  nion  in  llie  pnifesHiont*.  who,  i-oiinim'  i'mm 
the  ujid<lle  cLi^jm-.s,  " flow  baok  where  tliey  Im  -.ui  to 
bless  the  common  people  by  a  widely-difiiised,  enlight- 
ened, and  aggwiTe  iJhratiaa  hillnenee; 


S><e  also  Remini*eeneet  of  Amherit  CoUtg*,  hf  Edward 
}lit.hi-<M-k,  1»63-,  Exereuea  of  the  Seiiu-OeiUmmal  of  Am- 
kir,t  ColUiif.  ISil-mit  Mitirp  ^  MAent  OtUege,  by  W 
S.  Tvler.  1873.  (W.  8.  T.) 

AMR'ITS  CURIiE  (Lat..  a  friend  of  the  court  l,  in 
law,  one  who,  without  having  any  interest  in  a  eau.se  of 
ha  own  knowledge,  makes  a  suggestion  on  a  {Kiint  of  huv 
Of  of  ficrt  in  reminl  to  which  the  court  is  doubtful  or  mis- 
taken, 'f  he  iut'onuation  may  extend  to  any  matter  of 
which  the  i_-o\irt  may  and  ouglir  tn  takf  judH  ial  nufiee ; 
e.g.,  a  statute  or  case  overlooked  or  an  error  evident 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedinga  In  a  alightt^  different 
Koee  of  the  term  any  one  inay  apply  as  anueus  eurice 
to  chancery  in  &vor  of  an  infant  to  whom  he  is  no  rela- 
tion for  the  apjMiiiitnu'nt  of  a  cuanlian.  The  pliras4' 
has  even  been  applied  to  couii^l  who  argued  a  case  in 
winch  he  ma  not  actuallly  interested,  but  inueh  involved 
Uwmme  queatioa  of  law  aa  another  caw  in  which  he 
WM  legolarly  retained.  ( J.  M.  o. ) 

AMNION  (Gr.  Am-iof,  a  vetecl  for  rcceivinfr  liquids), 
in  anatomy,  one  of  the  appendages  or  annexcH  of  the 
fietofl,  being  the  innermost  foetal  membimne,  next  to 
the  body,  containing  the  fluid  {Jiqwr  amaxi)  in  which 
the  ftotos  is  immersed.  An  amnion  is  developed  in 
the  thno  hiirher  ela.»<sie8  of  vertebrates — Mammalia, 
Avcs,  ami  Kt  iitilia— but  not  in  Batrachia  and  Pisces 
[Ichthvi/j>siil<i  .  In  the  former  the  amnion  forms  a 
bag  wilich  completely  envelops  the  body  of  the  foetus, 
ana  when  distended  with  fluid  appears  al^o  to  include 
the  unibilieal  con!  and  fretal  surface  of  the  placenta ; 
but  these  structures  arc  outnidc  the  amniotic  cavity. 
The  amnion  is  formed  bv  an  epiblastic  (excKicrmic) 
layer  of  cells  of  the  early  embryo,  which,  reflected 
away  from  the  ▼antral  nunee  of  the  embrj'o,  rises  on 
ill  Bides  and  comes  tonther  over  the  back  of  the  em- 
brro.  Obliteration  of  the  tine  of  imion  and  absorption 
or  fu.'siiiti  of  the  chori(iiii>  l,iv(  r  result  in  a  simple  shut 
sai ?k,  the  former  outside  of  which  is  now  internal,  pre- 
senting to  the  body  of  the  fcetus,  and  the  fimner  inside 
of  which  ia  now  extamal,  preaenting;  to  mromiding 
Mraetoies.  As  the  pennanent  cavity  matenda  with  the 
liquor  amnii,  the  sae  grr»w.s  to  enwrap  the  umbilical 
i^'ivi  (navel  string)  and  invest  the  unattache<l  surface 
of  the  placenta.  fn»m  the  rim  of  which  it  appears  to 
extend  in  all  dtiections.    In.ordinaiy  language,  the 


amnion  ia  the  bag  of  water  ordmariiy  rup- 
tured early  in  parturition  by  the  pni^sure  of  flie  con- 
tracting utcnw.  The  amnion  sul*t>rves,  auionu  others, 
the  purp*if*e.s  of  iwfilating  and  sujuxirtiniL'  the  foetus  in  a 
bland  hqoid  which  diminishes  eoncoasions,  and  rtf  dilat- 
ing the  eernx  oteri  enuably  and  continaousl v.  The  foe- 
tOBismmt'times  expelled  without  nipture  of  the  amni- 
otic ae.  or  it  may  be  so  ruptureil  a.s  to  envelop  the  head 
of  the  fcetus  in  a  sort  of  cowl :  a  child  in  that  cjim^  is  said 
to  be  "bom  with  a  caul."  (See  Allantois.  )  (K.C.) 

AMOSBA  (Gr.  a^/Mr,  ebanging;  iful^u.  I  change, 
alluding  to  itii  shapelessne^B.  or  rather  its  multifotmit^), 
a  nngleKx  lletl  animal  or  individual  organism  oonsistmg 
of  a  nu<  It  at<-<1  and  vacuolated  nums  of  samxle  or  ino- 
tO|ilaaD  (hving  maUer),  with  or  without  a  structureless 


iiiTesttiig  membrane ;  moving  by  means  of  peendopo- 
dia,  or  temporaiy  proliferations  of  its  substance ;  feed* 
ing  by  engulfing  suKotanoes  in  its  own  mass  and  as- 
similatiiiir  tlieir  luitr.tivc  jiroj>i'rlIe>,  willi  rejection  of 
indigestible  parts;  reproducing  by  simple  tission  or  Si-lf- 
division ;  res[)4>ndtng  to  mechanical  and  diemical  stim- 
uli, and  tiierefore  poMWwing  irritabili^  or  aeaaibihtgr: 
apparently  exercising  dioioa  in  selection  of  Ibod,  and 
therefore  possessing  a  degree  of  (consi■iou^  or  imcon- 
scioiis)  volition.  Mfttion,  sensation,  v tit n (tux,  and  repro- 
duction being  ^sential  attributes  of  animality,  an  indi* 
vidual  ama£a  is  as  truly  animal  as  man  himself.  Such 
a  creature  ia  the  common  indifferent  type  of  all  cdt» 
whatever;  and  all  animals  conH-st  either  of  a  Hini»lecell 
or  of  a  cfineeries  of  cells  and  cell  pruiluct.s.  They  are 
thiTeiore  either  individual  amcebiform  cells,  or  an  at'irre- 

Sation  of  such  organisms  in  one  compound  individual; 
lie  amcelMi  being  the  unit  of  life-form,  thatatatoof  mat- 
ter in  which  Lite  is  first  in- formed  in  matter,  and  in- 
dividualized, as  distinguished  from  simply  livintr  matter 
in  its  Hon  iiidividualited  state  of  pi<>lnj,liixm.  The  pri- 
mary and  only  definite  form  of  an  amoeba  is  the  itphert, 
like  that  of  its  nudeua,  exhibited  when  at  reat;  in  ita 
activitiea  tha  animal  ia  "ahanrieaa"— ie,  Iwcaaaaiitly 
shifts  ita  ahape.  AO  known  ronna  of  animated  matter 
are  fon'shinl'iwcil  or  prefi.trured  in  ama?]>niil  motion. 

Zoologically  and  it.s  a  geuus,  Anuxba  is  tvpc  of  a  fam- 
ily, Anuehidce^  of  the  second  order  Ama^toidea  of  the 
class  Rhinpom^  of  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa  (nngle- 
celled,  or  at  leaat  tianielesa,  animals),  as  distinguished 
by  al>s<ni<"e  of  a  bo<ly-<»avity  from  the  }fft<izixi,  inelud- 
ini;  all  other  animals.  Possessing  a.s  it  diycM  a  nucleus, 
va<iMle,  and  often  an  investing  membrane,  it  maybe 
said  to  bavesomesortofafmctiireoroiKaaization,  which 
might  even  ftlHMMr  eomi^lax  to  hd^nga  possessing  more 
acute  powers  of  ohscnration  and  clearer  mental  facultiea 
than  tmiae  of  the  human  race  ;  but,  practically,  Annttba 
is  struclurele.s.s  ;ls  well  slh  fonnle.s.s.  The  'imirfff)i<ls  are 
said  to  differ  irum  the  moners  (order  Mnnrra)  in  that 
the  latter  are  merely  particles  or  masses  of  living  matter 
(pirotoiilaMn)  capaUe  of  nutrition  and  raprodaction, 
whe^erindividnaliMdornot;  bntareafaaolntdyhomo- 
■  >;eiieou.s,  having  neither  nucleus  nor  vacuole.  But  the 
distinction  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  for  in  some  un- 
doubted AmtiAtK  no  nucleus  nor  vacuole  is  discoverable ; 
and  it  ia  not  certain  that  aome  deaoribed  moner^fonna 
are  not  incipient  am<Bboida. 

A  fresh  water  ani(t>l)oid  was  first  discovered  and  de- 
scrilwd  lltisel  in  IT'ia  under  the  name  of  Proteus; 
named  \olvoxchnos  and  Cltma  prnthnut  by  Linnaeus; 
Volt  ox  proteus  of  Pallas ;  Volror  xphitmhi  and  Piotnu 
diffiuau,  Miiller;  Vibrio  iimfnis,  (Imelin.  In  1><22, 
Bor>'  de  St.  Vim'cnt  descrit^ed  s|M!eies  of  .4miy>«,  All 
the  foregoing,  with  various  sinee-deserilxjd  species  of 
AnuK/xt,  name<l  by  Khn  iibt  rir  in  are  idnsidcred 

by  Leidy  as  one  and  the  sauiv  s|)ccies,  for  which  the 
name  AnutlM  vmtau  is  now  umcrally  adopted.  The 
genus  is  thus  characterised  by  the  same  antnority: 
Animal,  when  at  rest,  a  spherical  or  oval  mass  of  soft, 

hyalini  <<il.irli  <s,  homotreneoiis.  pale,  irranular  proto- 
pla-sm,  po.s.st'ssiuL' extensile  and  eoutnu  lile  jiower,  and 
in  the  active  coudition  devoid  of  an  invesiini:  membnUM 
or  any  kind  of  covering.  In  motion,  muotly  of  exceed- 
ingly variable  and  everchanging  form,  and  with  no 
absolute  distinctirm  of  jiart.s,  titoueh  froi|Uenily  exhibit- 
ing more  or  le-s.s  d;>po^.tinu  to  differentiatiou  into  an 
aiKcrinr  and  jKiSterior  reirioit.  I'dosarc  (exterior  .sul>- 
stanccj  hyaline,  cr^'stal-clear,  but,  with  high  magnify- 
ing power,  exhibiting  more  or  leaa  of  an  ^nitely  fine 
granular  coiLStitution.  Endosnre  (interior  substance) 
continuous  with  the  former,  finely  and  coarsely  gran- 
ular, mingled  with  corpusi  lcs  of  intrinsic  and  varied 
r'han\eter,  together  with  various  ingei«ta,  consisting  of 
food,  water-diopa,  aand,  etc  Contabing  alao  a  nueleas 
and  a  oontractile  pnbating  vaaide,  or  aomatiaw  mon 
than  one  of  either  or  both  of  theaa  oonsritaenta.  Bod7 
with  no  external  appendages  of  a  tixeii  or  jn  nnanont 
1  character.   Pseudupoda  ("ialse-feet,"  temporaiy  pro- 
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liferatioBS  of  siib^taaoc)  di/^Itatc,  simple  or  branching, 
(qrlindroid  ami  blunt  or  muru  or  less  tapering  and  point- 
ed, or  short  and  broadly  lobate,  cunsisting  oi  extenaiuna 
of  the  ectosarc,  with  variable  proportions  of  the  endo- 
sarc,  or  uf  the  f  inut-r  ulone.  Animal  in  the  quicweiit 
state,  purged  of  tbod  and  other  invested  matter,  globu- 
lar in  form,  an*l  invested  with  a  structureless  niumbmiH*, 
apparently  produced  by  aooacalatioa  of  a  |x>rtioi)  of  t  lie 
eotoearc 

Amoeba  protnu  is  common  almost  cver>-wherc  in  the 
slime  and  ooze  of  ponds  and  ditched.  In  spherieal  form 
it  is  up  to  0  2  miu.  in  size  ;  with  psouiIoimmJh  protruded 
it  has  been  observed  to  on  uny  a  space  of  0  0  by  O'.l  by 
0*2  nuD.   It  is  thus  one  of  tiic  largest  spedea,  and  that 


 firemtentlv  subjected  to  the  micnwoope,  under 

whidk  its  literally  protean  form  and  ceaseless  changes 
mi^  be  readily  obeervod.  The  elements  oljscrvod  oy 
Letdy  in  the  cmlijsam  are  sulwtantially  as  follows:  I. 
Protoplasmic  ^rrinnles,  from  tlie  line.st  and  most  diffuse 
to  those  more  <liMtiaet^,  darkly  detiued,  and  resembling 
molecules  of  oil.  2.  Badur  laisci  aiXMiiaal,  homoge- 
neous or  iadiatinctjjr  gnundar  oorpusdes,  apparently 
fluid  or  semi-flaid,  in  variable  quantity.  3.  Round, 
oval,  or  irreiTular  Ij^xlies  of  varioiH  si/cs.  clear.  cn!orles,s, 
highly  refractive,  re.-teuiblinsr  starch  ,L'ranule.s  in  cheiui- 
eal  rciu-tion.  and  apparently  of  tliat  nature.  4.  Incon- 
stant globules,  daridy  deiineii  and  highly  refractive, 
vHoAm  or  OOlOVed,  ^»parently  oleaginous.  5.  Food- 
faaDs,  vefy  vaiiafale  aoooiRUng  to  then:  nature— yellow, 
blown,  bfackisb,  often  green  and  reoognixabte  as  coro- 

Ksed  of  HinKle-i-elliMl  alirrr; ;  (renerally  WH'n  in  a  dear 
lo,  indicating'  water  .swallowed  with  the  food.  Suuie- 
time-H  nundwrs  of  clear  water-drops  are  also  seen  to  W 
developed  in  the  endosarc,  as  if  trom  a  concentration  of 
tiia  more  liquid  part  of  tm  pntoplasm.  In  the  endo- 
wn  an  also  observed  mora  oonnstent  partideB  of  food, 
nieb  as  diatoms,  desmids,  green  sinfi^lo^Iled  alga,  and 
zoospores  of  filainentou.s  alpne;  occasionally  animal  mat- 
ters, esi)e(ually  n>tifers,  AraUn,  DifJlufria,  or  Trinemn ; 
even  cellular  tissue  of  leaves,  wn  iiiy  fibns,  hairs,  8i*w- 
dust^  etc. ,  may  be  jombled  together.  6.  Minute  co'stals, 

?'ret^  ooofltaiit  in  the  endosarc,  and  apperantlf  iatraaia  i 
t  Toe  impoitaaftelMiieat,  the  nnoleas,  variable  in  po-  j 
sition,  n8niin7  poatenor :  «if  variable  aise  and  degree  of  \ 
rotundity,  often  set  in  a  nalo  of  dear  iirufnpliwni ;  inea.s- 
urintr  <'hanicteri8tically  aljout  j^otli  ot'an  uu  h  in  great- 
est liiatnctcr ;  pranular  in  sulistantx; ;  no  investiiiir  njcni- 
brane  or  nucleolus  determined ;  sometimes  double ; 
sometimes  apparently  absent.    8.  The  vacuole,  a  clear 
liquid  globnle,  oonstituting  the  contnotile  or  polaating  i 
vende.  Tliera  nay  be  two  or  several  of  sneb.  "It 
usually  occupies  a  position  just  back  of  the  nucleus,  but 
not  unfrequcntly,  \n  the  movements  of  the  cndosan*.  is 
shifted  to  a  position  in  advance    The  rontnictile  vesi- 
cle is  ordinarily  observed  very  gradually  to  enlarge,  and  i 
then  rather  abruptly  to  collapse,  so  as  to  disappoff  alto- 
gether from  view.   After  a  brief  interval  ii  again  reap-' 
pean  in  tiieaame  or neartyllie same  posWoa.  Starting ; 
as  a  minute  sponde.  the  vesicle  pradually  increases  as 
before  until  it  reaches  its  fonner  size,  wlien  it  onw 
norti  abruptly  euUapsi's.     The  iiiiTc:L.^e,  niUapse,  (lis- 
•|>pearanoe,  and  reapi)earance  of  the  contractile  vesicle  j 
oomr  auooesrively  ancf  incessantly  in  a  rhythmical  man- 1 
ner,  reminding  one  oi'the  tegniaraotiau  of  the  heart  in 
bigner  animau." 

"  In  the  progressive  movements  of  AvurJtn  prnfmx, 
and  the  extension  of  its  pseudo^Kids,  the  How  ot"  the 
endosarc  is  aceonipanietl  with  a  more  or  less  thnrmigh 
minelin^of  all  it^  constituents.  The  smallest  eleuienis 
Me  named  along  mostbrisklv,  while  the  largest  exhibit 
moTB  or  lam  inertia,  the  nndeus  and  oantiactile  vesicle 
almost  always  being  bindermoet  in  the  race.  A  re- 
markable fact  in  the  strcamini.' of  the  endosarc,  with  all 
its  varied  constituents  rollini.'  animii'  and  josllinir  one 
another,  is  the  circumstanec  that  the  f.M.Hl-hailH  with 
their  liquid  envelope,  the  water-vacuules,  the  contrao- 
tite  vesicle.  Mid  all  elae,  ratain  their  intasnlif,    if  they 


were  sdid  or  contiuned  each  in  a  membranous  aac. 
Never  an  the  materials  observed  to  break  and  run  to- 
gether as  a  reetdt  of  the  continued  jar  to  which  they 
are  subjected."  The  reader  is  ref^rre<l  to  Leidys 
masterly  monograph  cited  tor  further  narticulars  i  R^. 
U.  S.  (/'w/.  ,S'«ri'.,  vol.  xii..  4to,  Wu^uington,  1679). 

The  physical  activities  of  the  Amtiha  are  summed 
by  Foster  sa  six :  it  is  contnujtile ;  irritable  and  auto- 
matie ;  reeeptive  and  assimilative ;  metabolic  and  secre- 
tory; respiratory,  inhaling  oxygen  and  exhaling  car- 
bonic dioxide  ;  and  reproductive.  These  are  reducible 
to  the  liiiir  alnjve  named  ;  wnsation.  motion,  nutrition. 
Hiid  repi-uduction,  the  comuion  properties  of  all  cell*. 
Digestion  and  respiration  are  alike  eon.ser\'ed  in  meta- 
bolisai,  the  chief  difference  being  rather  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ingesta  and  ejecta  than  in  the  prooecs. 

All  tlie  tissues  of  higher  organisms  being  cells  or  c-ell 
products  (results  of  unicellular  metalxjlisml,  it  woulJ 
appear  that  the  pron<'r  and  natural  <lix~<!tiaiti>in  i,f  t)te 
ti/isiiis  is  a  zoological  one.  Lucidity  and  precision  will 
be  conferred  upon  histolagy  iriien  that  branch  of  science 
acts  upon,  as  it  has  long  reoognized.  the  Uui  that  vari- 
ous species,  genera,  and  perhaps  higher  groups,  of  anHB- 
Ijoid  animals  form  a  physiological  fauna,  or  colony,  in 
the  b<idie8of  all  the  MHazon.  Histoircny  is  ^iu)Illy  the 
mode  of  repn>duetion  of  these  creatures  ,  and  all  phj-si- 
ology  is  only  the  natural  history  ol  their  lives.  To 
name,  describe,  and  clarify  them  is  to  convey  the  molt 
correct,  notion  of  the  &ot8  in  the  case.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  orejinar^  rules  of  sool(^oal  nomendatore 
should  not  be  as  applicable  here  as  elsewhere.  Bone,  for 
example,  is  aglomenition  of  (Mtitinirlxi .  di.stinL'uishcd 
by  j.i  i.s.'ic.s.sing  an  earthy  exnskcleton.  like  the  shell  of  any 
foramiuiferuus  rhizojKKi ;  ditferent  .staires  in  the  life- 
bistoiy  of  such  an  individual  organism  from  hs  form- 
ative stage,  when  it  is  termed  an  oeteobhist,  through 
the  encysted  stage  of  a  mnltiradiate  "  bone-ooirposck  " 
with  its  mineral  shell,  to  the  )>eriod  of  dmiy  when  the 
empty  shell  encloses  a  "l.icuna"  and  " eaiialieuli." 
afford  the  natural  history  of  hone.  The  cells  of  mus- 
cle, atfairi,  are  of  two  sixtues  of  Mynm^rJta  ;  M.  striata^ 
constituting  ordinarv' red,  striped,  voluntar>'"  muade; 
and  if.  /(tvu,  thepsJe,  nnstrijpsd.  "  involuntary"  muKk 
of  the  alimcntar;^  canal  and  dnewnere.  The '  'gray' '  sad 
"white"  cells  of  nene-f  issue  are  similarly  different  spe- 
cies of  NniramaJm.  Diflerenl  kinds  of  inuct)U8  endo- 
thelium furnish  vfirictie.s  or  sjiccies  of  Euf'Timrtl-: 
The  "  characters"  by  whicli  animal  organi.snis  may  U 
recognized  and  ddfawd  when  they  compo.se  the  bodies 
of  Metazoa  are  aa  aonnd  and  as  entirely  available  fiv 
damifieation  as  those  exhibited  by  organisms  of  the 
same  grade  when  they  lead  individual  lives,  like  ,4m'W^i, 
or  are  merely  ma.ssed  without  different  iat  i<.>n — like  a  bun- 
dle of  Haireilatc  iiifusorians,  for  exaniiile.  A  patch  of 
ciliated  endothelium  is,  in  fact,  a  colony  of  Injuioria 
t^iata,  of  no  more  consentaneity  of  action  under  appro- 
iwiate  aUmoli  thaa»  and  on^y  distimgnisbed  hr  ezttuae 
cnvumstanoGs  ftom.  the  ainwalB  ordinarily  so  namsd 
anil  cl:i."s'fii>d  in  /nolnLiy,  (k.  r  ' 

AMOTION,  in  law,  the  n'liioval  from  office  of  an 
officer  of  a  c^jrjHiration, 

The  right  vested  in  a  corporation  of  amoving  iu 
officers  is  cither  express  or  implied;  i.  e.,  it  is  srtber 
9p<>cially  conferred  Iqr  the  tcnna  of  the  ohailer,  ornsMS- 
wirily  to  be  hiftrred  ftvn  the  Ihet  of  the  corporate  ex- 
istence. Where  tlie  jwwer  of  amoticm  is  conferrcrl  dy 
the  charter,  it  may  l»e  exercised,  of  coiirse.  for  what- 
ever caus<?  or  in  whatever  manner  the  charter  dief.-itea. 
Where,  however,  it  is  not  conferred  by  the  charter, 
the  corporation  can  only  amove  in  one  of  two  instances: 
(1 )  where  an  officer  has  oommitted  a  criminsl  offeooe 
of  so  infamous  a  nature  as  to  render  him  unfit  ftr  the 
society  of  honest  men,  and  has  l>ecn  duly  indictc<l  there- 
for and  convicted  by  a  jury;  (2)  where  an  officer  has 
committed  .some  lu  t  eotilniry  to  his  oath  or  duty  as  a 
corporator,  and  which  is  ii^tuious  to  the  true  intereM 
«f  the  ooqNHBtion. 
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For  the  first  cause  alwve  8p<><  ifir<l  an  officrr  may  be 
amoved  by  a  tumple  vote  of  the  ct»r|M)ratioii.  For  the  seo- 
ond  cau.se  he  may  be  thus  amoved  only  after  a  fair  DOtioe 
of  the  etmises  jnefemd  agMiiat  him,  and  »  fidi  oppor- 
tmaty  to  aadnoe  evidenoe  and  be  heard  hi  his  own  be- 
half. 

Where  an  offiwr  is  illegally  removed,  either  for  insuf- 
fident  caaae  or  in  an  irregular  manner,  he  may  luive 
raoct  to  the  couite,  who  will  restore  him  by  a  writ  of 
ilWhBBDB.  CouTta  of  equity  are  often  applied  to  in 
mA  cases,  but  the  better  opmion  is  that  they  have  no 
power  to  affonl  relief.  (l.  T..,  JK.  ) 

AMFKLi  I  LK  (Jr.  <iu.Tf/.of,  vine ;  au-r'/ir.  ;il.ir.l  wliieli 
frequenta  vineyards),  a  family  of  oaoiue  pius^'rine  birds, 
of  ojKevtHn  locelioBailddemitioD.  The  name  is  u.sed 
by  diffimnt  writers  to  oorer  a  neat  variety  of  ti  inu^i.  iind 
Ht  DO  definite  atatos  in  omitGology.  Amcneun  author- 


ities of  late  rartrict  it  to  the  genera  Ampela  {Bomby- 

(I'Uii).  Phn\noj>q)hu,  Ptilofjimyn,  and  their  ininicdiatc 
allies,  wliich  they  collocate  in  the  vieiiiity  nf  the 
Virenniiitr  and  Lanudee.  {E»  C. ) 

AMPlllBlA  (Gr.  o/;^,  on  both  hides;  .lor,  life), 
jj^y^j  J  1.  Any  animals  living  voluntarily  or  of  no- 
p.  667  Am.  cessity  partly  on  land,  partly  in  the  water. 
E?ii  i''^  Such  vajfuc  setwe  of  the  term,  bavin?  no 
"  more  definite  .siL'nification  t(i:iii  wc  should 

DOW  attach  to  aujuattc^  and  applicable  to  animals  irre- 
Voetive  of  their  oatiml  mmtSmt  was  the  tniginal 
awHung,  Aside  fiom  aqy  ■Oflih  cmtmw  M  migr  vol- 
intari^  enter  end  lesre  the  valer,  and  are  theiefim 
"amphibious"  in  a  certain  StOMi  the  Bntrirhin  are 
thoae  which  can  most  pro[>eil7  be  oonsidered  amphib- 
ioaa  MDoe  they  hatch  irom  Cggs  laid  in  the  water,  and 
in  thdr  larval  state  breathe  water  with  «iUs  like  fish; 
hot  many  of  these  even  are  confined  to  the  water  dnr- 
inj;  their  whole  lives,  not  nndcr/^oing  thetausfbraution 
which  enables  them  t<i  hre.Tthe  air. 

2.  When  the  term,  derived  from  the  ancients,  waa  first 
iaUodaced  into  modem  scicooe,  AmpkUiAa  formed  the 
third  da&s  of  animate  of  tiw  Linnmul  Sjystem.  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  centur>'.  \n  prcsente*!  by  Lin- 
Bxus  in  1766.  this  class  wn."?  a  mii^t  int^onirruou.s  a-ssort- 
inent  of  ereatun\s.  ein})r.»<'insr  r<'j»tile.s  and  a  vaiirty  nf 
fishes  and  fish-likt!  vertebrates.  It  was  divided  into 
three  orders:  1,  R^ti/'v  pntjiti,  npirantrg  orf  (  Testudo, 
Dram,  Laeerta,  liana) ;  2,  S«'rpenle»  apodu,  tpirotntet 
ervCOrotaftw,  Boa^  Cofttfter,  AnguUy  Amphuhof-itn,  Cn- 
tXa);  3,  NiintfS  pinnntiy  npirnntfx  rtinm  hrftnr/u'is  l>it- 
enlifnu  (  fourteen  genera  of  fishes  and  fish-like  verte- 
brates, as  the  Mandpobnoolui  aiid  Sqnsfi  of  modem 
Vttematists). 

1  Conor  nsod  dM  terra  AmtphOiia  ftradiviiDott  of 
famivorous  Mammalia,  comine  at  the  end  of  his  Cnr 
mna.  and  next  before  his  Marsimiata.  The  Ciivierian 
Anphihin  included  the  seals  an<(  walruses,  Ix'ins:  tluis 
exac  tly  etjtiivalent  to  the  Fertr  Pinm'pefiid,  or  fin-footed 
Camivura,  nf  mfMleni  systematists, 

4.  The  term  has  latterly  been  eniplnycd  in  the  sense 
intended  to  be  conveyed  oy  Linnaeus,  with  the  proper 


rectification,  a.s  the  name  of  one  of  (he  classes  of  ich- 
thyopsidan  vertebrates.  In  this  acceptation  it  is  equiv- 
alent to  Batratkiot  eovering  the  flogs,  toads,  newts, 

etc  (E.  0.) 

AMPHTMORPHi^)  fOr.  <i»df.  on  both  sides;  /wp^, 
form,  fnun  the  iiitennediate  |l■:l^■(illrl  uf  the  flatnintriws 
iH'tween  the  storks  and  hcnni?  un  the  one  side  and  the 
ans<'rine  birds  on  the  other),  a  term  invented  in  1867 
b^  Uuxl^  to  designate  the  flamingoes  (F/uuneopte' 
ndff)  as  one  of  the  major  dtrisions  of  desmognathons 
carinate  birds.  The  skidl  and  beak  and  the  welthed 
toes  are  nitu  li  as  in  otlier  Jjamcllirostres,  but  the  pal- 
atal structwrc.  ptervlosis,  and  general  ooofiguration  of 
the  body  are  tw  in  llerodiona.  (k.  0.) 

AM  PUTA  riON.  EtymologicaDy,  the  worf  awjw- 
tntlnn  denoto  th<«  nnnoval  of  anv  exen^  enees  fir  anj* 
useles-a  or  harmful  jMiiliotis  of  tbe  body  Irom  the  re- 
mainder. Ill  miMlcni  .xurL'cr>'.  however,  it  is  much  more 
strictly  limited,  and  retera  almost  solely  to  the  cutting 
off  and  compme  seimrBtion  ftom  the  ho4jr  of  some 
portion  of  an  extremity. 

The  earliest  account  of  this  procednre  Is  contained 
in  the  writinirs  of  HipjMKTatefs.  who  hved  4.10  ij.  r., 
and  who  pnu-tised  it  in  cases  of  jrangrene  almii«t  or 
quite  exclusively,  makin,^  his  cautious  p'Ct  rade  in- 
oisions  only  through  the  line  of  an  articalation  ud 
beW  the  point  nf  ^miction  of  the  healthy  and  roor- 
tifyinL'  tis^nt^s.  This  wa.«  so  little  of  an  improvement 
over  the  unaided  jir<H  ex>^\s  of  Nature  that  it  is  hanlly 
to  be  classied  a.-^  an  inii>ortant  step  in  8ur,L'er>-,  and.  h)  far 
as  we  know,  it  was  not  until  four  hundred  ^ean later,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  any  mstermi  sdvancewMi 
mafle  beyond  this  erode  and  imp<  rfrrt  ni'  fh'td.  At  this 
time  Aurelius  Comeliu?  ( VL^us  reford«.d  in  his  admirable 
treati.'ie  Mulirinn  a  <le.s«'ription  of  th<'  operation  iu< 
practised  by  himself.  If  we  aoconi  to  him  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  application  of  the  ligature  in  the  anest  of 
hinnorrhaire — and  sevend  paxnaires  in  his  work  seem  un- 
equivocidly  to  warrant  this — then-  are  few  of  the  essen- 
tial steps  of  amputation  a-s  it  is  now  |>erionned  with 
whieh  he  was  not  familiar.  He  dividcil  the  hmb 
thn)ut;h  the  sound  itistead  of  thmuLdi  the  diseased 
tissues  j  he  separated  the  soft  part.s  from  the  bone  for 
some  distance,  and  sawed  thn>ui:h  the  latter  at  a  high- 
er level.  smiMithins  off  its  loiiiili  Adrian';  and  he  en- 
deavored to  procure  primary  union  by  bnnging  the  soft 
narts  down  over  the  boDo  and' appnndmating  them, 
lie  did  not,  however,  sdopt  any  plan  of  restnuning 
blesdhif  during  the  various  steins  of  the  opention, 
and  oonse<[ii<'ntly  >]M>aks  of  death  ss  ftequshtiy  OCOOI^ 
ritig  beture  it  wa.-^  toneluded. 

During  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a  century  later,  Aieht- 
genes  employed  a  fiUet  or  band,  with  whiuh  he  encbded 
the  Ihnb  dose  to  the  seat  of  amputation — the  first  re- 
corded instam-e  of  the  nsi-  ufa  tourniquet.  Unhappily, 
he  more  than  couiiterKaianeed  the  >;ood  effects  of  tliis 
step  by  revertiriu  to  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  in 
sealing  the  divided  vessels,  and  by  neglecting  other  of 
the  wise  instraetions  of  Celsus.  After  the  lajjse  of 
ahiiost  another  eenfury  we  find  (Jalen  returning  to  the 
IlipixK-ratic  itreirjit  and  eonfininir  the  openition  to  the 
^'aiii;renou.x  structures.  Siidi  was  the  weight  of  his 
authority,  Ijased  on  his  unduubted  learning  and  genius, 
and  n;ini\)n-cd  by  his  position  at  the  oonrt  of  Marcus 
Aundius,  which  save  to  all  his  utterances  a  widespread 
notoriety  unusual  at  that  period  in  matters  of  science, 
tiiat  tiir  thirtfou  hundred  yeai-s  iiu-tliods  of  aniimialion 
made  no  further  pmgivss.  and  in  truth  were  not  even 
re-estahlisheil  on  the  rational  and  almost  scientific  basis 
of  the  Celsian  epoch.  Paulas  .^ineta,  most  of  whose 
WTTtings  were  compihdons,  and  chiefly  from  the  works 
of  dali'Ti.  advisrd,  as  inii,'ht  have  iH'cn  ('\]>o(t<'iI,  a 
similar  prnrclurc.  intrtRlueintr,  however,  tiie  use  of  a 
piece  o1  lihi  n  to  n  tract  the  stdt  ]>arts  during  the  saw- 
mg  (d"  the  bone— the  modem  "  retractor."  Tliis  trifling 
nifMlifirntion  was  made  onljr  after  four  centuries  had 
passed,  and  twice  jw  many  more  elapsed  Ixdbre  any 
marked  or  beneficial  modification  of  these  barbarous 
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Erocedarcs  was  proposed.  Thronehout  Ma  period 
oth  the  Greek  and  Arabian  medical  authors  seem  to 
have  fulloweii  blindly  in  the  footsteps  of  their  preiJe- 
ct'xsors,  no  ray  of  ori.ifinal  thou:,:lit.  no  evidcne*'  of  <aro- 
ful  obscn'ation  guided  by  uxiHirieiice  in  repard  to  thia 
opemtioa.  illuminating  their  writings.  Rhazcs,  Avi- 
oenna,  Albncans.  and  others  reiterate  the  old  preoepts 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  it  was  left  tor  tne  ilhis- 
trlons  Fron*  h  surgeon,  Anibroise  Pari',  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  to  te-wh  fur  the  first  time, 
hieidiy  and  unmiMtakably,  tlie  use  (»f  the  ligature  in 
amputation.s.  His  views,  however,  met  with  tlie  same 
fate  as  those  of  Celsoii,  and,  actuated  still  by  fear  of 
hmMwrluwe  duiiac  and  subsequent  to  the  opeiationf 
we  fiad  KbiiBtiis  of  Acqoapcndentc  (16IH),  nibridns 
Hildanm  (1633),  Scultcttu  (IC^r,),  Wi 
and  Purmannos  (1696),  advo<^ating  tbe  old  (ialenic — 
or  rather  Hinpocralic— doctrines,  avoiding'  sound  parts, 
emnluyiog  tJie  actual  oauteiy.  and  dividiiw  tbe  limb 
with  chiael  and  maUek)  with  abean,  or  witn  a  aoit  of 
guillotine. 

The  discovety  by  Harrey  of  the  cimilation  of  the 

blood,  and  the  invention  <<f"  tin'  toiirni(|iiet  in  the 
latter  |)art  of  (he  seventeentli  century  by  Morel  of 
Pran'-e,  and  almost  simidtaiieously  by  Young  of  Ply- 
mouth, England,  and  its  improvement  in  1718  by  Petit, 
first  rdieved  the  snrjncal  mind  of  anxiety  as  to  hem- 
orrhage during  the  operation,  and  permitted  intel- 
ligent attention  to  its  detail*!.  TmpnivementH  then 
nifjidly  followed,  snnnj  of  them  beitii^  UKTely  the  ree- 
o>fnition  and  adoption  of  the  old  (Msian  ndes:  the 
ligature  came  into  general  use;  various  modifications 
to  effect  the  prime  object  of  securing  suffieicnt  and 
nrrioeable  flaiw  were  made  by  Cheeelden,  Ixiuia,  Alan- 
son,  Hey,  IJell,  Desault,  Lowdham.  A'crduin.  (Jaren- 
ge<;t.  O  Hallonin,  Havaton,  Liston,  Synie,  and  otliei-x, 
until  the  intrcHhuiion  of  ananithetics  in  l.Mtl,  ami  of 
the  antiseptic  treatment  subse<{Uently,  brought  the  oi>- 
eration  to  its  present  condition  of  excellence. 

Like  all  suriipcal  procedures  of  great  antiqui^r — ^Uke 
all,  in  fkct,  which  are  not,  as  an  inspiration  of  gentua, 
con<  eived,  liroiniik'ated.  jiraetised,  and  established  on 
a  sure  t'oumlaliun  Ity  the  aulliority  and  during'  tlie  life- 
time of  one  miu<ter-niind — ainjtutation  thus  outliiRS  in 
its  histor}'  (he  different  principles  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess: the  neeessity  of  o)>eratinx  through  healthy  tissues, 
of  oontroUinig  hsmorrbace  ouzing  the  operation,  or 
prerentinfr  lubaeqnent  bleeding,  of  providing  ample 
covering  for  the  t  inl  of  the  bone,  of  favorintr  rapid 
union,  etc.  If  Wf  were  not  now  tiimiliar  wjtli  iheije 
cardinal  ]Miinti^,  it  wonUi  he  easy  to  dednoB  them  fiwn 
the  hiato^  of  the  operation. 

CbitdOwiur  dtmamiiu^  Ampvtatiim, — Assnigeiy  has 
beomna  imnw  aoieiitifio,  it  has  jrowa  more  conservative. 
Many  limbs  are  now  aared  which  would  formerly  have 
been  unhesitatingly  sacrifiird,  and  in  eaeh  individual 
instance  a  (an  tiil  «(»n.iiilenitiun  of  the  eircuuislances 
of  the  ea«!  sboidd  iletennine  the  imipriety  of  intcrfcr-  ' 
enee.    There  are  certain  general  diviMons,  howeverj  of  I 
diseases  and  il^uries  re<iuiring  the  removal  of  a  limb 
which,  by  svatematizing  the  subject,  render  it  more  \ 
oompreheneible.   It  may  be  said  broadly',  and  sulgect  { 
to  occasional  exception,  that  amputation  m  neoearitated 
by— 

1.  i^everc  injuries,  nidi  as  lacerated,  contused,  or 
guiLshot  wounds  involinng  the  L-reater  portion  of  a  limb, 
tearing  or  pul|)ctying  all  the  soft  jiarts,  dividing  the 
mam  vessels  and  nerves,  or  stript^ing  all  the  mnaeular 

and  other  tissues  away  from  the  Ixines. 

2.  (V.ntpuund  fraetnre^  in  whieh  (he  knee-joint  is  in- 
volyt'i],  aii'l  usually,  though  not  so  invariably,  thoee  in 
whirli  ilioiiiikli  joint  is  implicated.  In  fractures  involv- 
ing tbe  bliuuldcr,  elbow,  or  wrist  joint  excision  is  often 
aUowable. 

3.  Compound  fnu  ttire  of  the  lower  limb,  in  whieli 
the  femonil  or  popliteal  arterj-  is  torn,  or  even,  in  niany 
cases,  whi  rr  the  tiliials  arc  ided  ;  eer(uiiil\ .  ;!i  all  >\ii  ]\ 
caacfl  in  the  lower  extremity  where  the  bleeding  veuticl  < 


cannot  be  fimnd  and  tied  in  the  wonnd.   In  oompoond 

fracture  of  the  nrni.  witli  laceration  of  (he  radial  or  ulnar, 
jwssibly  even  of  the  brarhial,  and  no  oiIkp  .-.tvere 
coiujilication,  it  is  jiropiT  to  make  an  attciupt  to  s^ive 
the  limb,  even  if  the  vessel  has  to  be  ligatcd  above  the 
wound  in  its  continuity. 

4.  Comnoond  firactont,  irith  diaorganintion  or  M- 
tnal  pulperaction  of  the  deeper  eomponenta  of  the  limhj 
as  manifested  by  the  iHrtruy.  alii)ii>t  flu<  fuatinLr,  feel  of 
the  parts,  (he  devt  lopmeiit  of  large  vesieles  on  tbesux- 
faee,  extensive  eeehymoaia,  abaaniie  of  pabe,  bwoing 
of  temperature,  etc. 

5.  Compound  comminuted  fractures,  cqiedaOly  in  tbe 
lower  extremity,  in  which  thtt  cottve  thick aesg  of  the 
bone  is  involved  for  Berenl  bdiflai  and  naiticiilaitr 
where  the  splinters  have  perfinatcd  and  lodged  in  tlie 
sumiunding  nius^-les, 

6.  ('omixuuid  dislocation  of  the  knee-joint  in  adultft 

7.  Comjraund  disliK-ation  (d'  any  joint  in  which  there 
is  the  additional  complication  of  a  wound  of  the  princi- 
pal arteiy  or  aerioiiBttoeration  of  the  neighboring  aoft 
parts. 

H,  Mortifieation  resultini'  fV  ^m  in iur>' or  from  execs- 
sive  cold  or  heat,  where  (he  strengdi  of  the  patient  is 
good  and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  established.  Where 
the  disease  is  steadily  advandng,  no  operation  is  ju^i- 
fiable. 

9.  Spreading  or  incipient  tranmatic  gan^reBA|  Iwgjft* 
nintr  within  one  or  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
jury, usually  a  scM  rc  1:m  i  rati-  l  wiiund.  In  these  cases 
amputation  should  be  immediate,  but  if  the  patient's 

fencral  eun<iitkm  is  not  esodlenti  no  opoalion  duMll 
e  performed. 

10.  Hortifieation  Allowing  ligation  or  gnndiotipoinid 

or  other  irrt-parable  iiyurj*  of  a  main  artrn 

11.  M<<rtiiirati<in  the  result  of  atheroma  or  emboloB 
iti  oM  [II  ojilr  !  .-ciiilc  L'aiJLTeiic but  only  mid«T  the  ve^ 
exee|jtional  eircumstanee^  (hat  a  line  of  demarv-atioa H 
unmistakably  established  and  husexi.sted  for  soma  tine, 
and  the  patient's  general  health  and  strength  am  ei- 
oellent 

12.  Aneniini  prinluccd  by  (rauma(ism  or  Ru  l  Jen!. 
Ixx'oming  diffbae,  particularly  if  situated  in  the  axilla, 
in  the  hand,  or  between  th«  deep  and  saperfioiai  ■■»• 

eles  of  the  calf. 

13.  Aneurisms  in  which  secondary  hflBinonrliageoeflnn 
after  lii^tion  of  the  artery,  or  in  whieh  snppunlaon  of 
the  aae  is  fbllowed  by  bleeding. 

14.  Wounds,  e.sp<H'ialIy  pinsliot  wounds,  oftlicni.iin 
vi'>ws<'l.s  (d'  an  extn  niitw  a.-"  the  br.iehuii.  ieUior.il.  or 
j>opli(eal,  particularly  tlie  latter  two. 

15.  Secondarj'  haimorshage  after  either  the  wound 
or  the  ligation  of  a  vessel,  where  recurrent,  and  proceed* 
ing,  as  is  osnal,  from  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel. 

16.  Diaorganiring  inflammation  of  joints,  with  et- 
ten.sive  inv(jlvenunt  of  the  li^ines.  or  with  nrofoutHJ 
exhaustion  of  (lu;  |)atient,  or  where  excision  lias  Uvn 
tried  and  hiLS  failed. 

1 7.  Caries  or  necroais  of  boneSj  involving  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  shaft  for  some  diatanoe  or  unplicatisg 
all  the  bones  of  thecanos  or  the  tarsus. 

18.  Malignant  growths  (Mvupying  an  extremity.  Af- 
ter marked  involvt-iuent  of  the  lympliatie5,  or  nprtHluc- 
tioii  of  (he  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  bod^',  or  tbe 
di  v(  l  .pmcntof  prafound  cachexia,  noopeiMMNi  ia  al- 
lowable, 

19.  Ulcers  involving  immense  surfaces,  stripping  (lie 
bone  and  exhausting  the  patient  by  their  irritation  sod 
profuse  suppuration,  af\er  all  other  possible  methods  of 
treatmen(  have  failcil. 

20.  MaHormatioiis  or  deformi(ie5,  ei(her  eoncenltal 
or  aequired.  whieh  rcn'Icr  a  limb  abs<ilutely  useles**.  or 
even  make  it  a  8oun;e  of  continuous  pain  or  discomforU 
and  which  admit  of  the  applieation  of  no  method  oi 
i^orrw'tion. 

1  laving  determined  in  any  particular  case  that  amjA- 
tat  i  n  is  neccamiy,  it  remaim  to  decide  «Aen  and  MS 

to  perform  it. 
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The  time /or  amputation  is  eclocted  according  to  the 
amdttioD  or  the  patient.  An  indiridial  who  DM  M- 
ecived  mk  iajifuy  aufficiently  severe  to  aeoeontate  ampu- 
tatioo  almoBt  rovariably,  if  he  mirriTee,  peasefl  through 

COtam  tii)*tin.  t  statrcK,  i  haracterizod  by  definite  pymiv 
toms.  At  fii-st  lie  is  likely  tu  Ik'  coM,  pale,  with  a  innist, 
il.uiiiiiy  skin,  u  l<.-<'liK'.  aliiiosl  iiniKTiei.tiM''  [>n!,-i,>.  a 
fihruuktru  {'ace,  shallow,  interrupted  ureathiu^',  ari<U'ieat 
auaeiUar  proatntioo.  These  sjinptoms,  which  are 
then  of  thoekt  eodure  for  a  variable  period,  uwmlly 
only  a  few  hoars :  Bometimee,  in  aggravated  cases,  iW 
a  (lay  or  tw.i.  Tin  y  are  sueceeded  by  tliost^  of  naction, 
whii-h  is  i  vi.ieiieeil  l>y  a  return  of  wariuth  to  the  budy 
atiii  then  to  the  liiiilis,  ittCulur  to  the  faee,  fon-e  to  the 
pulse,  and  strength  to  the  muscles,  Taken  togetlier, 
the  eooditiuns  of  shock  and  reaction  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  primarjf  period,  or,  in  other  words,  thai 
interral  which  elapses  between  tne  occurrence  of  the 
arcidcnt  or  tlie  reception  of  the  ininrj' and  the  (ievt  lup- 
ment  of  the  traimiatie  fever  which  iishern  in  what  is 
called  the  inh  rinnlinni  j)rn'>Hl.  The  latter  extends  over 
to  four  weeks,  and  i.s  aeeonipanied  by  the  usual  local  two 
and  constitutional  »yniptoni»<  uf  inflainiuatkMI,  twelling, 
pain  and  redness  of  the  limb,  fever  and  iteoonoomitants 
of  thtrst  anorexiiL  headache,  and  sometimes  delirium. 
Tills  i.s  fullowod  by  the  mond/in/  pirloil.  The  fever 
:<ulibide8.  suppuration  iM'trinni  in  the  wounded  part,  the 
tendemesH  and  tuniefactioti  di.sappear,  and  the  plOCeSB 
uf  CTanulation  is  established. 

Now,  ahhongh  at  one  time  the  suhjeet  of  dispute,  it 
is  DO  longer  open  to  question  that  the  firet  or  these 
divisions  of  time,  the  primary  j>rrifHf,  is  the  one  best 
aila[ite<l  for  the  i>erformanco  nf  Miri:i -al  npt  rutinns.  and 
that  the  latter  half  of  this  inrioii  thuiilii  dios*  !!  for 
that  purpose,  no  amputation  beinx  advisalile  during 
the  persistence  of  i<hoi-k.  In  a  few  eases,  where  re- 
action is  long  delayed,  but  has  begun  to  appear,  and 
where  it  is  feared  that  the  patient  will,  before  it  is  fully 
established,  have  entered  the  intermediate  or  inflanitna- 
twy  period,  it  will  Ik-  propt  r  to  pt  rl'orui  an  operation 
not  too  grave  in  its  character  or  too  jirutractcd  in  its 
jH  rinruiancc.  If,  cither  through  choice  or  necessity, 
the  iMtennetliary  ]^exiod  has  unmistakably  Ix^en  entered 
vpoD,  the  ampot^on  must  be  delayed  until  suppura- 
bon  makes  ita  appearance — i'.  e.,  until  the  ttcondary 
period  is  reached.  Amputations  performed  at  this  time 
often  do  ijuitc  a.s  well  as  thoufih  tlif\  ]\-a'\  Ih  i  ii  done 
in  the  j>eri«"l  ol  s^-iection;  but  it  um.'-t  Ix'  n  uieuilH  red 
that  the  patients  have  in  the  mean  while  run  great 
risks,  many  of  which  would  have  been  avoided  had 
■Bputatioo  been  employed  promptly  on  the  appear- 
aaee  of  the  sjmptonis  of  reaction. 

It  now  remains  to  study  the  nieth'Mh  uf  ouij>vt<i/ion 
—  fir>I.  :ls  rcL-anls  tlic  pciicr.il  iiriiii  iplc>  involved,  and 
next  in  refin  ii<  <'  to  sjHTial  mod ilicat ions  re<iuir<'<l  in 
particular  hK-alitie.«. 

Tlie  essential  objec-ts  aimed  at  in  all  amputations  are 
to  sacrifice  or  remove  no  structures  unnecessarily,  the 
mortality  invariably  increasing  as  the  trunk  is  ap- 
pnai  hed ;  to  8e<:ure  sufficient  cutaneous  or  muscolo- 
t'Ulaueous  covering'  fur  llic  end  of  (lie  bone,  to  j>revent 
any  BubM'i|uent  prutnis<iun  of  the  latter;  to  see  that 
the  vascular  supply  of  the  flaps  is  sufficient;  to  place 
tite  cicatrix,  whenever  p<j«isible,  in  a  situation  removed 
fnini  pressure ;  and,  finally,  to  perform  the  operation 
with  as  little  sh<x-k  and  loss  oi  blood  as  may  be  con- 
8i.«tcnt  with  the  forenoinp  refjuirenients.  All  matters 
of  luiM-  fonnality  should  be  sulKinlinatcil  to  these 
ends,  and  eonse(|ueutl^'  no  one  particular  method  can 
be  asogned  the  superiority  over  all  others.  In  irreg- 
nkr  lacerations,  soch  as^are  frequently  seen  after 
expKieions,  machinenr  accidents,  or  gunuiot  wounds, 
fla|itt  must  be  taken  from  whatever  aspwt  of  the  limb 
is  niosi  available,  and  from  whatever  tissues,  provided 
they  have  a  skin  covering',  whi<  h  «"aii  Ite  njide  to  answer 
the  purpobt.'.  It  is  certainly  much  more  im|K)rtaiit  to 
the  patient  that  the  indications  for  and  against  the 
opention  should  be  carefully  weighed  and  balanced, 


and  that,  if  it  be  found  neassary.  the  general  prin- 
didea  enumerated  should  be  ob(M>rved,  and  the  suhse* 
quent  dressing  be  careful  and  assiduous,  than  that  any 

special  method,  however  brilliant,  he  followed  m  the 

actual  removal  of  the  limb. 

The  mrMles  oldjKTatini.'.  however,  in  ea.«es  where  the 
surjL'eoii  is  tree  to  choos*',  may  l>e  cla.ssilicd  imder  the 
two  main  heads  of — 1 1st )  the  circular  or  tcgiimentary, 
and  {2d)  i^  flap  or  nmxcnlv-teffianeiitmy,  method. 

In  preparing  the  patient  for  operation  by  either  of 
these  ways,  he  should  he  anaesthetised,  covered  with  a 
heavy  sheet  (rr  a  liL'ht  blanket,  r  ir  1  briinilit  well  to  the 
edge  of  the  ifcd  or  fable,  so  tlmt  liie  atlected  e.\frem- 
ity  shall  project  bevond  it.  'I'lir  limb  having  Ix'cn 
shaved  and  entrusted  to  an  assisUint,  and  a  tourniquet 
nut  in  {Hjsition  or  the  main  arteiy  oomineBMd  hf  the 
nngeis  of  another  aanstant,  the  surgeon^  if  nght' 
hraded,  takes  his  position  with  his  left  side  toward 
the  bony  of  the  jiaticnt. 

If  he  intcndti  to  pcrforui  the  <  in  nl'ir  operation,  he 
dniws  the  skin  well  ujtward  with  his  left  hand,  and 
then.  I>ending  hi.s  knees  so  as  to  bring  his  hea^l  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tSiKled  limb,  he  carries  his 
right  hand,  hokling  a  lout  amimtattQg'hnife,  around 
the  limb,  so  that  the  midoM  of  the  Uade  is  ap|)lied  to 
that  asjMTt  of  the  limb  which  faces  the  operator.  He 
then  sweeps  the  instrument  aroimd  circularly,  rising  as 
he  does  HO,  au'l  terminatinL'  the  incision  with  the  heel 
of  the  knife  at  the  point  of  commencement,  cutting 
through  the  skin,  fat,  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  fascia.  He  nntt  dissects  back  the  flap,  or  cuff, 
of  integnment  nntH  it  corresponds  in  length  with  two- 
thinls  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  observinL'  as  he  (hws 
BO  to  keep  the  ed^re  of  the  knife  directetl  toward  the 
muscles  and  away  from  the  skin,  &i  a.s  to  divide  fis  few 
as  possible  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  latter. 

Having  reverted  the  intejniment,  which  is  held  out  of 
the  way  ngr  an  twtstant  with  a  retractor,  the  knife  is 
applied  to  the  limh  at  the  hose  of  the  reflected  flap, 
and  in  the  .ssime  manner  is  made  to  cut  throUL'li  the 
reniaitiing  tissues — the  fascia,  muscles,  and  pirio.steum 
down  to  the  bone.  Then,  grasping  the  portion  of  the 
limb  to  lx>  removed  with  one  band,  he  saws  through 
the  bone  wiih  an  rwii.  steady  movement,  toking  eare 
not  to  raise  thc^  distal  part  of  the  extremitv  so  as  to 
impede  the  motion  of  the  saw,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  denress  it  .so  as  |in'mature)y  to  bnak  off  the  bone, 
and  thus  cause  splintering. 

ISometimcs,  wheti  a  limb  is  \vr\-  conical,  difficulty  wiU 
be  experienit^d  in  foldim;  back  tfie  cuff  of  skin.  This 
may  he  obviated  by  making  a  slit  in  it  on  either  side, 
or  more  elegantly  by  substituting  for  the  circular  tegu- 
nientary  incision  two  semilunar  cuts,  rememU'ring  to 
di.'vse<  t  theni  Up  from  the  .subjacent  part.s  lor  a  sliort 
distanci;  at  the  angles  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  proieotioo  of  the  bone  after  the  anmndmation  of 
the  flesh. 

In  perfimning  an  amputation  by  the  flap  or  mvaeulo- 

tegumrntary  method  the  preliminan-  arrangements  are 
of  course  tne  same.  Tlio  flaps  may  l>e  made  ciinal 
ami  similar  on  opposite  sides  of  the  limb  I  hi  niu.si  ulo- 
tcgumentar^-  i,  or  may  consist  of  all  the  soft  parts  on 
onesitle  and  siniily  of  skin  on  the  other  (semi-musculo- 
teifumentar>-).  With  the  exception  of  the  skin  flap, 
they  may  bo  made  either  by  transfixion  or  hy  catting 
from  without  inward. 

In  operating  by  transfixion  the  soft  jiarts  are  seized 
in  one  hand  and  elevated  from  the  l-onc  while  with 
the  other  a  lutii:,  sharp-pointed  amputating-knite  is 
made  to  enter  at  i!ie  junction  of  the  upj>er  and  lower, 
or  inner  and  outer,  halves  of  the  limb.  It  is  oarriea 
steadily  forward  nntfl  it  touches  the  hone,  over  which, 
by  raising  or  depresising  the  handle,  the  i)oint  is  made 
to  glide,  and  is  then  protruded  at  a  coiTc.ipondintr  jwiint 
(ill  the  opposite  side  ol' the  liinii.  Hy  carryiiii.'  it  iluw  n- 
ward  with  a  .siiwing  motion,  and  then  cutting  oblitjue^ 
outward,  a  semi-oval  Hap  is  formed  \  or  if  the  knife  is 
brought  directly  outwaitl  after  having  out  downward 
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for  the  npoessan'  distance,  a  square  flap  is  fi»niie<l,  as  ! 
ill  uiiiputation  at  the  elbow.    The  other  flap  is  umde  in 
the  same  manner     reinserting  the  knife  at  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  incision  and  repeating  the  former  pro- 
ooduro. 

Where  there  is  an  abnndance  of  museular  eoveritiL' 
on  one  side  of  the  limb,  as  in  the  upper  jxirtion  of  tin; 
call',  one  flap  may  Ik-  made  in  this  manner,  the  second 
oonaiiittiig  of  skin  onl;^*;  or  )x>th  flaps  may  be  made  by 
cmtting  from  withont  inward,  the  knife  tirvt  ctitting  the 
skin,  and  then  passing  upward  and  iiiwanl. 

To  avoid  the  ditTienUy  n*  (  ;isionid  hv  the  irreater  re- 
tnu  tion  id"  the  mu.scjcs.  the  .skin  may  ))e  first  niised  for 
a  short  distance,  the  kniff  ]iass«'d  across  at  the  ancles 
of  the  wound  Ijelow  th.  hiun  and  then  made  to  cut 
downward  and  outward  to  the  line  where  tlie  i^kin  flaps 
are  refle<-te<l.  The  Tealo  method  consists  in  makini; 
two  rcetanirnlar  flaps,  oiu-  of  them  fiiualliiiL'  in  Icniith 
one-half  and  the  other  oue-eighth^  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  limb,  the  latter  etrntanuiig  the  prindpal 
Uood-Tesaela  and  nerves. 

The  ineimon  in  the  oval  method  mav  be  aatd  to  resem- 
ble a  cin-idar  one.  in  which  a  dit  haa  bt'en  made  up  one 
aide  of  the  flajj  and  the  edffctJ  roiindwl  oflT.  It,  how- 
ever, usually  mcludes  all  the  soil  parts  down  to  the 
bone,  and  is  therefore  not  pure^  tegomentaiy.  It  ia 
chiefly  applicable  to  amputation  at  tlie  metaearpo-  and 
nietaiarso  phalanireal  joint.«.  Larrey's  ani|mtxition  at" 
the  sliuulder  joint  is  the  only  familiar  instance  of  its 
eniploj-uicnt  in  more  serious  ojienitions. 

These  represent  the  chief  Taiiations  in  the  mmlcs  of  | 
performing  systematic  ampntatinns.   ^e  soiipeon  may 
be  compeluHl  to  ailopt  now  one.  now  another,  or,  a.s  has 
been  stated,  may  be  forced  to  disrei'ard  thim  all;  hut' 
where  his  choice  is  uritraiiinicllcd,  it  niay  \>v  ^mA  that  , 
the  circular  or  the  modihcd  cinular — with  s*^'mi  lunar 
incisions — is  la^st  adapted  for  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  | 
and  for  the  forearm  near  the  wri.st ;  the  semi-musculo- 
teirunn-ntar}-  nietlHxl  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  leg: 
the  hi-iiiu.s^'ulij  tcLMiiiit  itt;iry  for  the  ami  the  thij^  and 
the  upper  part  id  the  lurcarm. 

In  cases  where  times  on  one  aide  of  the  limb  are 
inTolved  in  the  disease  or  iiOuiy  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  those  on  the  opi>osite  side,  the  Teale,  or 
rectangular- flap,  method  may  hi'  advanta>i«>ously  em- 
ploycfL  In  ojunitioiLs  through  the  joints  these  meth- 
ods arc  uiiKiitied  in  aocordanoe  wiUi  the  anatomical 
eonfurmation  id'  the  parts. 

The  drminij  of  niumps  aft()r  ampntation  is  by  no 
means  an  unim|M)rtant  oai-t  of  the  openitioii.  No 
hriHiftney  in  the  u.se  id"  tlie  knife,  no  dejiree  of  mere 
operative  skill,  can  comjK  risjite  for  snl)sei|Ucnt  neght  t. 
TnA  most  successful  practitioners  in  this  as  io  all  other 
departments  of  surgeir  have  been  the  moatearefhl  in 
their  atti  iif  Ion  to  dctads.  and  nowhere  is  tlie  nece.s.sity 
for  this  more  dearly  shown  than  in  the  afti  r-trcatnient 
of  amputations.  A  piH)rlv  ajijilicd  bandace,  an  im- 
proper position  of  the  limb,  even  a  mifi)la«-etl  stittdi, 
mav  pive  rise  to  great unneceesary  pain  and  discomfort, 
t4)  delay<>d  hcaliuL',  or  even  to  a  fatal  termination.  The 
general  principles  to  l>e  <d>s«.Tved  are —  | 

1.  Scru|iMloiis  cleanliness  of  evt  rything  broiii:ht  into  j 
cont;u  t  with  the  .surface  «j1"  the  wound — the  hands  of 
the  operator,  instruments,  sponges,  etc 

%  The  ahsobite  cessation  of  htemorrhage  before  the 
wound  is  elose<!,  the  vessels  wbi«-h  are  tied  being  eare- 

fillly  i?;oI;ited. 

3.  The  di}»iufectiou  of  the  wound  and  its  protection 
from  hXxx  contamination  hgr  the  nae  of  some  antiaeptio 
dieanng. 

4.  The  approximation  of  the  flaps  by  silver  sutures 
and  by  pads  jnoperiljr  placed  w  as  to  avoid  the  dighteat 

tension. 

5.  The  provision  for  an  unimpeded  escaix;  of  all 
sabeequent  diacbaijges  by  the  use  of  drainage-tubes,  by 
a  dependent  position  of  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  by 

the  einnloynu  tit  of  uliis«)rbent  material  for  dressintrs. 

6.  Tlie  control  ot"  muscular  contractions  by  means  of 


a  roller  bandage,  md  the  prateiition  of  all : 

of  the  limb. 

7.  'I'he  avoidance  of  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  dressings,  and  when  they  are  changed  the  oq>o- 
tinned  observance  of  the  above  precautions. 

After  comiilete  licalinjr  h;is  iKfurred  and  .S4)ine  tinn! 
lias  elapsed,  the  fi.ssucs  at  the  end  of  a  sttiuip  usually 
consist  chiefly  of  tihrous  ti.ssue.  the  inuscvdar  and  'iti y 
elements  having  largely  disat>i)cared  :  the  ves«el*  wlm  L 
have  been  tied  are  converte<l  into  tihn>iLs  conls  a.<  hti-L 
a*  the  first  eollatend  branch,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones 
themselves  will  he  found  rounded  off  and  their  caimk 
filled  for  some  distame  with  compact  tissue. 

No  artificial  limh  or  prosthetic  anpliance  can,  a  a 
rule,  he  fitted  to  the  stump  within  three  months  after 
the  operation.  Hie  hollow  limbs,  constructed^  so  as  to 
distribute  the  pressure  over  the  entire  superficies  of  thf 
extremity  alxive  the  stump,  are  to  l>e  |)referred,  an-i 
should  ini  constructed  from  a  mould  made  from  a 
plaster  cast.  When,  ftom  atrophy  of  the  limb,  whidi 
almost  always  oeeaiSi  thejr  faeoome  too  lai^  iInt 
dionid  be  replaeed  bjr  new  ones  or  filled  np  to  mm- 
spond  with  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  ndt  mrts. 

Except  in  the  cjlhc  of  the  leg  just  alnn t-  the  ankk 
the  ^'cneral  principle  may  be  enunciatetl  that  even 
inch  of  the  limb  that  is  lost  deoeases  its  stieugth  sad 
naefiilnesB,  and  renders  the  application  of  a  satisfiMtoiy 
artificial  anjdiance  more  diflficnlt.  A.«  it  is  desirahk 
however,  tliat  the  stump  inm-a.H'  in  size  more  or  Itso 
as  the  tnink  is  approached,  amputation  should  W  per- 
formed in  the  case  mentioned  at  least  three  inoM 
alxive  the  malleoli,  otherwise  the  stnmp  woidd  have 
the  reverse  shape.  (j.  w.  w. ) 

ANAESTHESIA.  AN.ESTIICTirS.  It  seems  ne- 
.See  Vol.  I.  eessjiry  to  discuss  the  very  imfR)nant  ptj  - 
p.  69-2  Am!  tical  question  as  to  the  selection  uf  aoaes- 
•Pvj^w  thetics.  There  are  three  anSBStheticBwhidt 
are  in  general  use  for  the  punx»se  of  pre- 
ventinii  suflerini;  during  the  perfi>rmance  of  8urp«l 
oporatioiLS.  Uf  the.st;,  nitrous  oxide  is  certain!}  tbe 
safest.  It  has  l>ecn  used  lUi  enormous  number  uf  tiut^ 
and  often  by  men  most  ignorant  and  nnakUfiil;  nev» 
theless,  there  are  but  one  or,  at  the  most,  twodesus 
fairly  sweribable  to  it.  It  is,  however,  unfitted  ftrmi 
in  uctieral  siirL^cry,  rm  lUK-ount  of  the  hn'vity  nt  iti 
action  and  the  rapi<lity  with  which  the  patient  nvjvtn 
from  the  anaasthetic.  '  If  at  any  time  during  itf  a<iin!D- 
istration  the  inhalation  is  arrested  for  one  miout«,  or 
even  less,  reooveij  takes  place ;  and  m  some  few  ia- 
Htunces  in  whiidi  it  lia.-^  liecii  n>ed  in  major  sursrery  m 
IMiiladelphia  the  patient  lias  rei-ovca'd  cun>iiuii>m^ 
during  tne  mo.st  painful  part  of  the  operation  Fi  r 
short  ojK-rations,  such  as  the  extinction  of  a  tooth  ur 
the  opening  of  an  absocfls,  it  is  veiy  well  fitted.  It  re- 
quires,  however,  a  cumbersome  and  ex{)eusivc  apjia- 
ratus  lor  its  u.s<!,  and  con.se<|Uciiily  it  has  Ixt-n  alni  "^ 
absolutely  relegated  to  dentists. 

Kther  and  chloroform  arc  the  two  available  aiu»- 
thetios  for  use  in  mtgor  surgerj*.  Bromide  of  ethyl  m 
some  oUier  agents  have  hci  11  brought  forwanl,  but  ox- 
pcricnoe  has  jjrovcd  that  tluy  are  either  untnistworthy 
or  unsafe.  Kther  is  certainly  lesw  iKiwerful  than. hi > 
roform,  and  less  agreeable  lx)ih  to  the  patient  aod  t*> 
the  surgeon,  since  it  re<iuirea  more  time  lor  the  p^o<^a^ 
tion  of  aiiiosthesia,  and  its  administration  is  moce  tpt 
to  be  iiccom])anied  hy  excitement  and  stnigglefl  lUH  to 
be  fdlowcd  liy  iianse.i  and  vonniiii-'  Fiiit)i<  r.  in  iw 
oummeucement  of  the  etherization  there  isott  tns?*- 
vere  sense  of  choking  or  constriction  in  the  thrv«t.  uw 
even  of  impending  suflfocatinn.  both  of  which  a  nvutf' 
ing  when  cnloroforni  is  employed.  These  disad'  lalaf* 
may  in  creat  measure  l>c  oveivonie  hy  proper  nan*?*" 
incut,  and  do  not  avail  against  the  fact  that  cb  or'tora 
is  ver>'  much  mure  dangerous  than  ether. 

The  latest  collection  of  the  recorded  deaths  j-^ 
bj-  chloroform,  whtdi  is  brought  up  to  the  \Jas  l^""^ 
gives  the  Mim-total  as  .'54'Jl,  whiktof  deaths  f J«.iii i  t's* 
there  have  beeu  only  'H.   11ie  figures  givcii|tur  cLi>^ 
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loferm  deaths  are  undoabtedly  much  below  the  actaal 
Bomber.  It  i«r|uii«8  coiMndciuIe  courage,  self-confi- 
dence, or  devotion  (o  the  cenenU  iiUercsts  of  liuiiuunt}' 
for  a  surgeon  to  aekjiowledge  publicly  that  his  putit  nt 
hva  died  from  an  aneesthetie,  and  the  iH  i  um  rKt'  i.^  \  try 
ftcqiiently  hidden.  Chluroform  dcatliB  are  80  comiuou 
that  the  surgeon  feehi  littlo  pressure  upoQ  him  to  record 
bis  failure.  Kther  deaths  are,  however,  bo  rare  that 
the  administntor  is  much  more  likely  to  report  the 
ooninvtK-c.  csin'i  iLdly  u8  he  is  snii]i()rft'il  l.y  the  fonvic- 
tion  that  he  hui»  not  exposed  hth  patifut  tn  uiiiiiccsjBary 
risk.  Moreover,  during  etherization  the  wiimiugs  of 
danger  arc  naurh  more  evident  and  more  prolonged 
than  during  chlunitormisation. 

In  their  general  eff«;ts  upon  the  system  the  two 
ajrvntfl  are  very  similar,  but  they  are  very  diverse  in 
their  relations  to  the  heart.  Tin  y  Ixrth  iict  alike  upon 
the  brain,  upon  the  centres  of  respimtion,  mid  uimhi 
dM  spinal  cord  ;  bat  whilst  ether  is  a  stimulant  tu  the 
be«rt.  chloroform  is  a  iHtwerful  depressant  During 
etherisatiun  the  pulse  almost  invariably  gains  in  fon!« 
as  well  a.s  m  fre<iueiioy,  whilst  when  chloiT)form  is  ex- 
hibited, thmiMh  tlicre  may  be  an  increase  in  the  rapid- 
ity of  tlie  i)ul.-4«>,  its  ton  e  is  very  iiiui-li  le^s^'iie'l.  Kx- 
poimeDtfi  upon  the  lower  animals  have  shown  that 
anrilUKeTen  proh>nged«illiflrintion  the  arterial  preHKure 
•adlEeevdiac  force  are  incr^sed,  or  at  least  steadily 
nainuuned,  and  only  when  iniuien.<w;  amounts  of  ether 
have  been  given  do  they  In-nn  Ui  flai.' :  wln  rea.s  during 
chlon>formiiation  the  urierial  pressuit;  uud  the  forre 
of  the  heart's  beat  in  >m  the  very  beginning  steadily 
diminish  until  they  approach  zero.  The  rise  in  the 
arterial  pressure  caused  by  ether  has  beett  proved  to 
be,  at  ieaat  io  pf*U  due  to  a  gtimulant  action  upon  the 
heart.  If  a  fluid  dniclini  of  ether  be  iivjected  directly 
into  the  juLTul.ir  \  eiii  of  ;i  iloLf,  tliere  i.-  no  fall  in  the 
arterial  prc-vnue  ,  wlieivus  iweiiiy  or  thirix  tlrojib  ut' 
chiuruturm  thrown  into  the  heart  iliroUL:li  the  juirular 
vein  will  immediatel^v  arrest  its  action  by  cauMO^  a 
paiHlyai&  Clinical  experience  is  in  act^-ord  with 
tboe  esmrimeatal  resolta.  llie  ether  death  is  nearly 
ahnm  ummgh  fiulareof  the  respiration  by  the  over- 
whelming of  the  cei  tn  >^  'Tliirh  presific  o\er  tliat  func- 
tion. C'nlorofonu  may  kill  in  this  way,  Imt  in  ihe  ma- 
jority of  ca»es  the  fatal  result  has  heen  dne  to  -yneeipe 
m>m  paralysis  ut'tbe  heart.  Failure  ot  the  rei^pirauuu 
iit  nearly  always  pveoscted  for  some  time  by  evident  irreg- 
sbiitgrof  petUNmiaDoe,  as  weUaabjrqrsnosiiiof  the  sur* 
ftce;  Mid  when  present  it  can  be  remedied  by  artifldal 
re>piration ;  whereas  the  failure  of  the  heart  during  cldo- 
rulurmization  often  cotne.s  on  with  inlfnf*e  suddeuneiM,  or 
at  the  beat  is  jirevede<l  In  a  \  ery  .-hort  jK-riod  ol  feeble 
pulse,  and  is  irremediable.  The  eurgeuii  is  tiierefiire 
■Uc  to  guard  against  ether  accidents  much  lietter  than 
igainsi  chloroform  aeoidenta.  Ho  skill,  no  foresight, 
ean  avail  against  the  dangerous  powers  of  ehknofimu, 
and  ven  ui  ui  •  deaths  have  occurred  in  fn  i-sons  of  ex- 
cellent pltyM.|UO  aljout  to  undergo  some  tritiiug  opersi- 
litHi,  sueh  Its  the  removal  of  a  t<>e  iuiil.  and  in  not  a  few 
aiK»  the  victim  has  been  repeatedly  chloroformed  be- 
fore without  unpleasant  symptoms.  Great  irregularity 
of  the  respiration,  or  a  sudden  attack  of  pallor  of  the 
fiK«,  or  marked  failure  of  the  piilw,  should  alwa>«  be 
thcsijtnal  for  the  withdrawa!  of  the  uiia^sthetic  and  the 
adoption  of  reiuetliai  mi'*iisartj>.  The  latter  should  cun- 
isist  in  drawinjg  forward  the  tongue  and  the  adoption  of 
arttfifial  re.««piration  if  that  function  be  at  fault,    it  the 

Suit  lent  be  in  a  8>'ncopal  condition,  he  shuuld  be  imme- 
liately  inverted  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than  45  degrees, 
his  head  being  downward.  By  means  of  the  galvanic 
current,  or  the  cold-water  douclic,  or  slapjiiiig  with  a 
wet  towel,  or  in  some  other  way^  the  surface  of  the 
body  shoiild  be  irritated,  flo  as,  if  possible,  to  excite 
the  heart  reflexly.  Ammonift  msjT  be  held  to  the  nos- 
trils, or,  if  the  daiiger  be  snffidentljr  nigent,  injected 
dirwtly  into  the  veins.  Great  care  must  be  cxen-ised 
in  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  Alcohol  and  ether  act 
npoothe  oigsiiisu  slmoit  ideDticallsr,  eioept  that  ether 


is  moie  |in»npt  sod  ftiMdoas  m  its  infloence.  The 
resembluioe  between  aleohol  and  chloroform  in  their  ac- 
tion upon  the  system  is  not  so  close,  btif  is  sufficient  to 
require  caution.  It  the  nerve-centres  or  heart  be  over- 
whelmed witli  ether,  or  even  with  elilorolcjiin,  there  is 
great  danger  that  alcohol  will  add  lo  rather  than  di- 
minish the  existing:  depression.  In  the  case  of  ether- 
ization the  exhibition  ol'  aloohol  is  afaueet  cauiTslent  to 
giving  more  of  the  ansesthetie.  Thete  is  lltde  donht 
that  Siiiie  eases  of  death  which  have  heen  attributed  tf) 
ether  have  Uen  really  due  to  the  eiiuimuuh  quaiililies 
of  alcohol  administered  as  a  stimulus  to  the  heart  when 
that  vittctiB  had  begun  to  fail  during  a  pnilonged  nar- 
cotism. 

in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  effects  of  ether  the 
following  mks  should  be  carried  out  in  strictest  detail 

Their  olt.servanee  will,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  render 
etherization  aliiiuhi  m  easy  to  the  patient  as  chloroform- 
izution : 

Fint.  No  food  should  be  taken  for  five  hours  pre- 
ceding the  production  of  ansssthcsio,  soUwttlie  Stomach 

may  be  completely  empty. 

Second.  The  ether  should  be  brought  toward  the 
face  not  too  rajiidly.  and  the  patient  bhould  l>c  fully 
instnicted  to  hi-eathe  with  tlie  mouth  wide  open  and 
to  take  very  full,  slow  inspirations,  with  foK-ible  expira- 
tions, so  ss  to  chang^  ss  rapidly  u  possible  the  residosl 
airof  theltmgt.  It  is  well  to  teU  him  to  tiy  to  Mow  the 
sponge  away. 

Under  c<^rtain  circumstances  the  use  of  chloroform 
is  eertainly  jiistifiahle,  although  in  the  opinion  of  most 
American  surgeons  it  is  not  so  ordinarily ;  thus,  in  war- 
time the  Indk  of  ether  largely  pndades  its  use  dixmg 
aetive  openutions.^  'Xhen,  agun,  experience  luts  shown 
that  emorofbrm  b  less  dangerous  during  labor  than 
when  used  for  surgicnl  purposie*,  althuugh  the  state- 
ment tre'<:|ueDtly  madf  that  death  has  never  Imh'h  etioM-d 
l>y  it  duriTii,'  jiartnrition  is  untrue.  \\  lu-u  it  is  inijieru- 
tively  necessary  to  quiet  a  viuleiit  convulsion  with  great 
rapidityi  SS  when  immediate  asphyxia  is  threatened 
during  m  prolonged  tetanic  spasm,  chlorotbrm  may  be 
subfltttnted  lor  ether  if  the  hitter  be  too  slow  in  its 
action.  (u.  C.  W.) 

ANAMOSA,  the  eountv-seat  of  Jones  co.,  Iowa,  is 
at  the  contiueiiee  of  the  W  ajisipiuicon  and  Buffalo  riv- 
ers, 54  miles  S.  W.  ot  l>ul»ur|ue,  on  the  lowa  Midland 
branch  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  Railroad, 
and  on  the  Chicsgo,  Milwaukee,  and  8l  Paul  Rail- 
road. There  are  three  iron  bridges  in  the  vicinity. 
The  city  has  four  hoteLj,  two  IkiiiLs,  two  wr.  kly  n.  w.s- 
papcrs,  six  eluin-hes.  three  scli«K»l!t,  Haui-uurk.s,  and 
a  btute  penitentiBiy  There  are  two  flonr-inills.  wagon- 
and  carriage-factories,  a  machine  <«hop,  and  tiiutories 
making  barbed  wire  and  dairj'  utensiU  It  was  settled 
in  1  S4t ),  and  incrirporated  as  a  city  in  lii56.  Its  property 
is  valued  at  $98.(J00,  and  its  public  debt  is  $5400.  In 
the  neii.'hhorhood  are  excellent  LIuestoiie-iiuarrie!*.  some 
of  wiilrh  Inlrmg  u>  the  State.  Population,  chietly 
Anii  ricaii  iHjrii,  2()tj3. 

ANATIDvE  i  laLaiMg,  aduck),  a  family  of  palmiped 
lamellirostral  birds,  including;  swans,  geese,  ducks,  and 
mergansers — the  "duck  family,"  the  only  constituent  of 
the  sub-order  AN8ERE8,  and  equivalent  to  the  order  L,\.- 
MKi.iJiioaTRES,  minus  the  Ph(enicowf.iui».k  .s<  e  these 
three  words).  It  oflcr-'i  the  following  uharactera :  Bill 
lamellate — that  is,  both  mandibles  furnished  along  their 
toiuial  edges  with  a  series  of  numerous  laminar  touth- 
Uke  projecting  plates,  alternating  and  fitting  with  one 
another  and  witli  similar  prutubemnces  along  the  sidoi 
of  the  tongue,  thus  effecting  a  sort  of  sieve  through 
which  water  is  stminwl  in  search  of  f  >o.l.  Bill  more 
or  less  stout,  elevated  at  base,  usually  widened  and  de- 
pressed at  the  obtuse  end,  invested  with  a  touuh  leath- 
ery membrane,  and  at  the  end  with  a  hard  honiy  nail, 
sometimes  dibliuet,  sonietimes  fused  with  the  general 
covering  of  the  bill.  Tongue  thick  and  fleshy,  den- 
ticulate along  the  sides,  provided  with  a  hsid  nail 
nndeiiieath  at  the  end.  Feet  foor-toed,  pafanated,  the 
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hind  toe  elevated,  free,  and  either  simple  or  famished 
with  a  dependent  flap.  Wingsof  moderate  letiirth  i  rarely 
very  short ),  stiff  and  stron>r.  conferring  a  rapid  iuid  jkjw- 
erful  IIIl'Iu.  Tail  ni'  vari;ibl<'  nhapc,  iiBually  short  and 
rounded,  many-leathered.    Lej$8  short,  near  centre  of 

auiUbrium  of  the  hoJy ;  position  of  the  body  horizon- 
i,  or  nearly  *o,  in  standing  and  walking ;  kiue  buried 
in  the  oonimoD  int«gvinent  of  the  body;  tarn  scntel- 
late  or  reticulate,  or  OOth.  Like  the  fallinacenus.  the 
anserine  type  is  a  familiar  one,  incladini;  all  kinds  of 
(Iniiu  siic  water- fowls,"  which  vie  wiili  ntlicr  jHiultry 
in  iMiint  of  economic  importance,  oruamcut  our  parks, 
an<i  fiirni.sh  exiiuii^ite  wearing  appud  88  wdl  88  tllA 
filling  of  our  j^ulows  and  ooucheSb 

The  anatomical  slrueUtre  is  well  marked,  like  the 
external  ehar.u-It>re  jitst  given.  The  (Ts^iphaLMis  is 
narrow,  and  dilator  into  a  well  roruiL'd  eru^) ;  ihe  iriz- 
zard  is  extremely  muscular;  ilic  fo-ca  culi  arc  lonir, 
especially  in  the  herhivorous  menilx-rn  i»f  the  family. 
The  palate  is  desmognathous,  of  the  sininleflt  and  most 
direct  kind,  the  flat  olate-like  nuutiUo-puatines  uniting 
to  bridge  over  the  oony  palate.  The  faKiymal  region 
of  the  skull  is  vcr\-  long;  the  lacrjTnal  hone  i.s  large, 
and  cipctunsorilxs  innch  ol'  the  rim  nf  the  honv  orbit; 
there  is  a  wcllM.>.-;iit_'(l  intcrnrbital  si'ptum,  a  long 
I)08t-frontal  prix  css.  The  premaxiUary  bone  is  exten- 
sive, its  three  DronL'!4  luridly  fbsed  together.  The  roof 
of  the  skull  oneu  shows  I8n|ecresoenttedm|re8nons  for 
lodfrment  of  the  muni  gland.  The  oil-glaaa  b  present, 
tufic'l  Tlio  cHf  (tills  arc  two.  The  ambicns,  fcmoro- 
caudal  aii'i  itfi.  iicccstMjry.  and  .scini-tendinosus,  an;  pres- 
ent. A  loiiir  penis  is  developed  tor  mon-  r*Tc( nial  cniius 
upon  the  water.  There  are  various  curioua  modifica- 
tions of  the  i^ndiNM,  ivhieh  in  swans  enters  a  Cttrity 
of  the  atenmiB,  aad  in  nuuiy  sea-ducks  and  mergansers 
expands  betow  into  a  huge,  irregular  bony  labyrinth. 
There  are  upwanls  of  175  8i)ecie8  and  nmncrnus  genera 
of  Anati'dft;  m  cluselv  and  variou.sly  interrelated  that 
it  is  not  eaj^y  to  estahiish  suh-familieH.  The  following 
scheme,  however,  illiuitrates  the  leading  modifications: 
Cyffnuue:  sti'iii^    Loma partly oakeol  Iknintiea- 

Mte.   Sexes  alike. 
Antavue:  gee$e.  Lores  feathered.  Tarri  retiodste. 
Sexes  alike. 

Anatt'tur :  river-ducia.  Lores  feathered.  Tarsi  scutcl- 
latciaftonk  HaUnxamiileb  Bill  llatteiMd.  Sena 
unlike. 

JFiJiguUna; :  aea-ditcJa.  Lores  feathered.  Tarsi  scutel- 
latamfiooL  HaUox loUta.  BiUflattened.  Sexes 
imllke. 

Minrhur  -  mrrijiui^im.  fishinrj-thirhg.  Lorcs  feathered. 
Tarsi  scutellate  in  front.  Hallux  lobate.  Bill  cylin- 
drioL  Sexeannlikn.  (&a) 


Wood-Duck,  Aix  qxmta. 

ANATIN^?!  (Lat.  <m<tx,  a  duck),  a  sub-family  of  An- 
attdot  including  the  river-ducks  or  firesh-water  ducks, 


dtstingutshed  from  the  sea-dorks  ( fSth'gtdma)  by  limT* 

inif  the  hin  1  toe  simple  in.s-tead  (if  Inhate.  Tl;c  .sjxt'ics 
are  numerous  ia  all  jiari.s  <it"  the  world.  The  aiallard. 
Anus  hisi  'is,  the  well-kiiuwn  origintd  of  the  domestic 
duck,  is  tlie  type  of  the  sub-tamil^.  llic  dusky  duck, 
the  pintail,  gadwaU,  yukm  apeoes  of  teal,  are  other 
examples.  They  are  dl  veiy  doaety  related,  though 
most  oommonly  placed  in  genera  distUMt  from  Amom. 
The  shoveller,  Spntulu  cJj/pe/tffi,  the  mandarin,  Aix 
gnlericHlntd.  ami  the  North  Atucricau  wood-duck,  ALc 
spiiii^ii.  represent  extremes  of  form.  '  y.  r.  \ 

ANATO.MV,  lIi  MAN.  The  bony  akdetonwi  on^ 
See  Vol.  I.  turves  as  a  ba^iis  <if  support  for  the  Soft  pnrti^ 
p.  700  Am.  affording  surfitoes  ot  attachment  for  niu»> 
Mii?*Vci''*  andproteclion  for  many  delicate  or^ns, 
liut  als.i  in  the  various  long  Ixmcs  of  the 
extremities  tornis  levers  tbr  purjK>M"S  oi  locouioticin. 
movement,  and  sujjjxjrt.  As  the  most  jicrmaucnt  and 
resisting  portion  of  the  organism,  it  contributes  greatly 
to  the  eliaracterislie  shape  of  the  animal ;  indeed,  upon 
its  nonnal  ttevelopment  principally  depends  the  oon<^ 
spondenoe  between  the  physaml  appearance  tof  the 
indiviilual  and  the  archetypal  form  peculiar  to  tlw 
spet  ies  to  which  it  beloug& 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  in  the  adult  are  distiibatad 
as  follows. 

Spine,  or  vertebral  column   86 

I  cninium   8 

Head  <  face   14 

(  throat  I  hyoid  tmne)   1 

Thorax,  8t€rnuiu,  and  ribs   25 

Arms,  upper  extremities   64 

LegB,  lower  extrvuities   00 

Totd   .108 

To  these  anatoniistfi  generally  add  the  two  large  sofa- 
inoid  bones  calle<l  kn«>e-eaps  {pattJUr},  thus  making  '_*»»•) 
in  all,  an<l  (KX-asionally  thethu^^CWO  pennanent  tevth 
are  induded;  but  the  hitter  are  nKwe  eonsotly  rbmnd 
with  the  tegumentaiy  system.  The  eaalelaa  of  the  aid^ 
die  ear,  three  on  each  nde,  are  alao  omittod  from  Uua 
enumeration. 

Cta*n^eaiion  <^  Bona. 

The  }H)nes  are  chussified  as  ( 1 )  Iting ;  (2)  thort  or  f fl u  J: ; 
(3)  jliit  or  broad;  and  (4)  irregular,  hang  hnma  are 
usually  found  idiere  fieedom  of  motion  is  rectoired 
and  where  levers  are  necessary.  A  distinctive  fvaiore 
of  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities  is  the  exiRter.ce  of 
an  internal  or  nie(lullary  canal  which  is  filled  with  mar- 
row, red  and  watery  in  youth,  more  dens**  and  fatty  in 
advanced  life.  Some  of  the  smallest  of  this  |L,roup  of 
bones,  however,  are  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  iihort 
or  tlixck  Itontf  are  found  in  the  wrist  and  aaltfo,  where  n 
variety  of  motions  and  strength  are  more  reooired  than 
much  range  of  movement.  Flat  or  broaa  bona  are 
i'ound  HurroundinL'  cavities  containing  organs  which 
require  protection  (as  in  the  ease  of  the  Ix^nes  of  the 
akoll).  Irreffuhir  fjotm  are  those  which  (like  the  ver- 
tebna)  cannot  be  classed  as  either  lung,  short,  or  flat 
bone^  hnt  partake  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  tiw 
flanrtions  and  characters  of  severd  of  the  daaaeSi 

Prmtiaritiet  of  f>preiat  Bme$. 

The  foUowinp  iK  Culinritiesof  »p»H;i«lbouc«  may  be  addpd 
to  their  description  under  tlicit  rontective  headin<i» : 

.S(i<-r)(ni.  — HimiiinK  "Ut  laterally  from  the  anterior  iiacral 
foramina  are  four  p:iir  of  grmivcA  for  the  lodami'ut  of  the 
anterior  s.-icnil  nerves.  Aa  the  nerves  lie  in  these  grooves, 
they  are  i>rotert«d  to  a  great  extent  tnm  juunuie  datiar 

parturition,  etc 

O'  cipHal  Hone. — Scparatin);  the  two  oeiebral  fomie  on  the 
anterior  Kurfaco  of  the  occipital  bone  is  a  groove  for  the 
snperior  longitudinal  Tenous  sinus ;  and  aepsratioK  the 
fomiB  of  the  crrebcllam  is  a  groove  for  the  occipital 
venous  sinn«.  The  margimi  of  three  groovw  afford  attach- 
ment to  prac<>«u»  or  folds  of  the  fibroos  membrane  which 
proteeta  the  brain  (the  (fura  mater),  which  processes,  pem- 
ing  in  between  the  various  portions  of  the  brain,  aopaiate 
them  from  one  auoth«:r,and  prevent  their  iiOnryf 
cosdon  during  auddoa  morementa  of  the  head. 
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r.— TOe  iphenoidal  spontry  bones, 
I  «r  Bertla^aM  not*  g«Benlly  spoken  of  by  Amer- 
inn  SMtomUta  w  (he  rfnaMB  of  Wktar,  aftw  Or.  Gte- 
fw  Wbur  of  tb«  UniT«»it7  «f  Pean^lvania.  Bj  dflT«l- 

rH»l  Uiegr  faaUnif  to  the  ethmoid  hone  ntber  dum  to 
•pheoM;  mnd  in  dinitiealating  the  ennial  hooM 
they  adhere  more  Arcqaently  to  the  fimaer  than  to  the 

Pntmial  JSoMu— in»e  ceiebtsl  iQiilMe  of  the  fWmtil  hone 
IK  divided  into  Isteial  h»lveii  by  •  perpendknter  groove  for 
th«  lodgment  of  the  inperior  longflndlnel  hlood  eianiL 
Tbiit  Kroevc,  beginnioK  below  in  email  depTMiloa  ealled 
Iht  foramen  cMNn.  lying  In  front  of  the  d<Mip  notch  into 
which  the  ethmoid  bone  flta,  puaam  upward  end  bedcwerd 
•lout;  tbc>  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal  hone,  the  eontig- 
Qoaf  marKina  of  the  parietal  honea>  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  occipiul  bone,  end  termlnatae  at  length  on  the 
ocdpiul  hone  at  th«  forcvler  M«nplM  (4.  «^tbe  w(ne*pc«m 
id  Hsrophiliu^  eo  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  flfst  anat* 
mSfttt  Known  to  have  dhaeeted  the  human  body).  The 
ftramen  fxtum  is  not  nanally  a  blind  holi^  a»  its  name  im* 
plit^s,  but  oiiens  below  into  the  eellnlar  air^pomamra  oon> 
nectrd  with  the  neoe,  and  alforcis  exit  to  a  sm^l  vein  fh>m 
the  niuoou9  meimbrane  of  the  nose,  which  paases  upward  to 
empty  into  the  snperior  lonxitudinal  blood  dnos.  Some* 
Hmm  a  very  obstinate  bleediuK  from  the  nose  is  caused  by 
anptQve  of  this  vein,  the  blood  flowing  directly  from  the 
dnns,  in  which  the  blood -current  is  then  reTeraed,  as  there 
Rte  no  raU'os  in  the  veins  of  the  bruia-membrauea  to  pre- 
vent Mich  an  occurrence. 

Temporal  Boh*,  Mastoid  Portion. — The  cerebral  BUrfaoe  of 
the  mastoid  nrocetw  presents  a  deep  (rroove  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  lateral  Mood  sinus  of  the  craainm.  This  groove  com- 
mi'Dccs  at  the  fereeler  HervphUi,  and  runs  outward  and 
■lightly  downward,  OD  either  Kidc.  over  the  occipital  bone, 
maring  oyer  the  posterior  inn  ri»r  angle  of  the  parietal 
Dcae  and  the  manloid  proccKS  of  the  temp^iral  hMO,  and 
tiwn, carving  inward  and  downward  over  the  Jagvlar  pro- 
eimef  the  ooieipital  bono,  ends  at  the  Jugular  foramen. 

Jwysral  Bone,  Carotid  Ginal.— The  canal  through  which 
the  carotid  nrtery  runs  in  the  petrofU  portion  of  the  tern- 
poiml  bone  ( lauoienccs  on  its  onder  snruee,  and,  turning  at 
a  hebt  an^le  on  itself,  opens  into  the  cranial  cavity  at  the 
ap<ix  uf  the  bone.  This  twist  in  the  cuuul  prt-ventn  the 
£Mce_  of  the  heart,  tranmitti -d  throimh  the  roluuin  of 
1  being  expendtd  witli  too  nineli  violi  jne  on  the 
^tnbi*tanrr  nf  the  brain.  The  carotid  canal  ts  separated 
n  th<-  iiiiil<ll«<  ear  by  only  a  very  thin  plate  of  bone; 
eouseqnentty,  when  lying  on  the  side  at  night  W«  may 
oHen  hear  the  beating  of  Uie  heart,  transmitteA  diiwtlyliy 
the  blood-current  from  the  heart  itself. 

Fuperior  Maxilla. — On  the  nasal  surface  of  the  snperior 
maxilla,  between  the  opening  of  the  antrum  and  the  naaal 
process,  is  a  marked  groove  running  downward  from  the 
orbital  anrtaoe,  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  when  the 
ether  hones  of  the  face  are  ia  potHJOtti  thus  forming  the 
■seal  duct,  which  is  lined  by  mnooat  msmhnne  in  the  re- 
Sttit  titate :  through  it  the  secretions  and  team  Ind  their 
way  from  the  eye«  into  the  nose. 

rf,M  — The  double  cnr\e  of  theclavlele  lacMses  the 
qnality  of  resiliency  of  this  bone. 

llumems. — The  constriction  in  the  humerus  between  the 
bead  and  the  tuberosities  is  called  the  anatomical  neck,  in 
r(jiitr;idijitinction  to  another  slight  con!<trictiou  l>elow  the 
toberositiea  on  the  sliaft,  which  is  called  the  sotgical  neck, 
I  It  Is  the  most  fraqoeat  site  of  ftacttues. 


A  rfiru!ii(i'/in. 

AmpSiartkntdiai  Artu^lationt. — Uy  many  anHtomiKtM  am- 
phiarthrndial  articulations  are  classified  separately,  being 

placfd  between  thf  «>-narthrocJe»,  or  immuvab)c\  and  the 
*liarthro8c8.  or  iiiovadic  Ji>iiita.  Tlieru  would  at')n;ir  l(j  bo 
erouiid»  for  a  riitsoiuiKlc  tloiiht  as  to  whether  uu  actiial 
Kvnovial  nu-mlinmr  <  v<  r  t  xi>ts  normally,  in  the  hnniaii 
whifct,  in  the  centri'  of  tUo  disc  of  flbro-cartilnfc  of  tin- 
iiiv.i>i\i:irt lirodial  artii'ulution.  Where  it  apparently  is  pn-s- 
ent,  this  ii|ipptiniT!Ci-  diuv  Ik-  a^^onnted  for,  if  i-*  ••iiiil,  either 
by  the  l■\i^t^rll•t'  of  h  thin  mu^-  of  <'iirfil;it;i-  vi  lls  which 
have  been  softened  and  broken  down,  or  l>y  maceration, 
wlutiher  in  pathological  fluids  or  in  tli<-  im-t  |;o<l8  of  prcp- 
anttion.  A"?  synovial  membrane  is  n  highly-organized, 
vascular  "itriii  tnre,  and  an  cartilage  i>  iinD-vRscular,  a 
successful  injection  in  such  a  case  of  the  veaaela  of  the 
supposed  membrane  would  prove  its  esistaniCe  or  deter- 
mine its  absence  beyond  a  donht. 

Intfrrrriehrtil  Pkc*.  -Thi  rr  is  no  tnic  STiinvilll  mini- 
braiu«  in  ihi'  iiitrrior  of  hnnirin  iiittrvcrtchral  siil'Stain.-, 
although  the  inticr  portion  is  nnirli  softer  tluiti  \hv  out<  r— 
■0  soft,  in  &ct,  that  it  can  be  readily  scraped  away  with 
tiwAngsr.  TlitesaAiortioiiiBpNlMhly  ttwhonMlsfnaof 


tha  synovial  aaMihMM  UmaA  In  this  sitnation  in  some  of 
the  knfer  animals. 

Ufummat  tf  tk»  Maal  CWiww.— The  intervertebral  sub- 
•tsiiea  la  bound  to  the  hodlaa  of  the  vertebra  by  two  strong 
flbroos  hands.  Tfaaancerioroonmon  ligament  of  the  spinal 
oolnan  pssies  down  from  the  axis  to  the  aaornm,  being 
attaehed  to  the  anterior  prominent  margins  of  tlie  bodies 
of  the  Tertebrm  and  to  the  intervertebral  disoa.  The  pos- 
terior common  ligament  of  the  spinal  eolnmn  is  a  band  of 
flbrons  tissue  lying  in  the  spinal  canal  behind  the  verto* 
bial  hodiea.  and  likewise  attaehed  to  them  and  the  inter- 
vertebnl  oiici.  The  diarthrodial  Joints  fonmed  by  the 
artlcnlar  proeeMes  of  adjaoant  Tertehim  are  aamonded  hy 
capsular  ligaments.  Toe  intertmnsvene  ligaments  are 
Abrotis  hands  passing  between  the  adjacent  transverae 
proceasM.  They  are  moat  marked  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  absent  or  but  slightly  developed  in  the  cervical. 

Inferior  Radio-tdnaT  UgtmrnttM. — ^The  ligamenta  of  the  in- 
ferior radio-alnar  artienlation,  instead  of  being  spoken  of 
as  a  capsular  ligament  are  more  usually  described  as  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ladio-uinar  ligaments  and  the  tri* 
angular  plate  of  flhro-eafftilsfe. 


iweUing  In  a  part  of  the  ahdomoB 
ed  a  ''nhaatom  tamor")  whidi 
•  BwUl  gTDWtti.  At  uo  ovter 


The  muscular  system,  oomprMng  over  dM  iaiivMoal 
muscles,  presents  many  points  of  tatamat,  a  ftw  of  whhA 
only  need  be  mentioned  here. 

Ahdminal  Mutdet^—tht  recti  mnaidesan  intaiMeted  by 
trausvene  bands  of  flbrooi  tbmu^  some  CMUr  or  flVO  in 
number,  called  the  lineis  ^nnsnsnB^  whkb  affotd  attack* 
meut  to  the  different  seta  of  thiea  of  these  maadeo,  thus 
dividing  them  into  soetlonn.  &eh  of  tikSM  aeeUons  b 
capable  of  acting  independentiy  of  the  oUieil»  so  that  » 
single  .•section  may  become  spasmodlmlly  emttiaeted.  glv* 
ing  rise  to  a  tempovaiyswer 
(hence  aometimea  culed 

might  bo  , 

side  of  cadi  reetoa  mnado,  when  tho  sMoBdiMtl  SPO' 
nenroaaib  tarn  the  ezternal  and  intenal  obllono  and  the 
traosvonalls  mnadea,  oonm  together  pitor  to  nmlng  tho 
sheath  of  tlwnotasmwNdo,  iinwhltallMof  ihranstisiao 
having  a  oortiHneBr  direotlon  from  stevadowBwavd,  whioh 
oonrsaponds  to  the  ahapoof  thaotttav  maigla  of  the  notoa, 
and  in  sailed  the  Ksea  MerffemiHs. 

JBiaase  Jfasah.— The  bicept  Jnsr  coWN,  on  aoeount  of  its 
losertCan  Into  the  bicipital  tVMicsi^  of  tiio  iadina»  whieh 
ia  on  the  inner  aide  of  that  bone^  and  into  the  frscla  of  the 
fiwaaim,  la  not  only  a  flexor  of  the  foreann  on  the  arm,  but 

tealaen  anninater  o  tMniir  of  tho  fradn. 
smew  wp  weBswovev^^na  v^ob^b  bh  ^^fmwb  v^bv  ^^^^f^^^^w 

JMiiMsrSii^4trAsMv«m.— ThocdaaaaremrnHmw 
ttfwm  divides  Into  three  tsndons  Jnst  below  tho  mMdlo  of 
tho  fbreaim,  the  InnoRDOst  tendon  giving  olT  the  tendon 
for  the  little  dnger,  and  tho  othor  tendons  each  going  to 
its  respeetivo  linger.  "The  tendons  of  tho  middUie^  img^ 
and  little  dngeis  an  eooaoeted  tofwCher  as  thsy  mnm  Ao 
hand  by  small  ohliqno  tendinsoa  uipB."  This  la  tha  i 


of  tho  dlOcnlty  onorienoed  in  ostsoding  tho  ring  fin- 
ger when  tiie  mlddfo  and  littio  flngefa  an  flexed,  and  is 
a  great  ohstaele  in  the  path  of  tltesoleaming  to  phqr  upon 
the  pianoforte,  as  some  movessents  mqnin  flio  ting  finger 
to  be  raised  Jkom  tha  keys  while  they  are  lieing  pteaaedlnr 
tho  other  fingeia.  To  divlata  this  difltettltyt  l>r.  W.  & 
Forbes  of  Philadelibin  leeommsnda,  in  agnavated  to* 
stances,  an  opentiaa  to  divide  nibeataaeoad^  these  ob< 
llqno  tandinona  alipB,  and  In  one  ease,  at  least,  be  hsaheen 
In  tbna^ving  a  greater  degree  of  motion  to  this 


Spinal  Oord  and  i>»  M>'>nliri\uf.*. — The  spinal  l  onl  ends  op- 
pnaite  the  body  of  the  tirst  luinlmr  vr-rtchra  in  a  l^ash  of 
ncrv««  called  tlie  cauda  equina,  i'ynn  its  v«  s.  luMaiun  to  a 
!tt!>r»>'a  f»!!.  Thf«e  nt>rvf«  pii  rcf  tlic  fin  nuiler,  wliich  19 
I'oiit iiuir<l  tlnwii  as  a  si.  nd.  r  tlin  ^ul  lyiii;^  in  fUo  axis  of 
111''  s;»i  ral  rauat,  and  is  att  u  hod  below  to  the  Inick  of  tin 
riH-ry\  or  to  the  fibrous  ini  nibmne  which  closc-s  lielow  tin- 
spiual  canal.  This  slender  cord  lies  within  the  cauda 
equina,  and  is  sailed  the  JUum  (snavMSb  or  tho  HipaaMnlvai 

The  sn)wrfieial  vertii  al  lill<  ts  on  the  pofitorior  snrface  of 
tlie  spinal  coril,  and  on  ea<  h  side  of  the  median  fissure,  in 
addition  tn  their  title  of  posterior  median  eidunins,  are 
often  sjioken  of  a»  the  "columns  of  (ioU,"  and  tlie  ad- 
jaeent  jiortion,  from  which  emerge  the  |>osterior  ro<ifs  of 
spinal  nerves,  is  likewise  known  as  the  "coltiJnn  of  linr- 
dat  h.  '  In  tlie  interior  of  the  cord  the  interiiie<liat«'  lateral 
vesiiiilar  trapl,s  near  the  ori>;in  of  the  posterior  cormiH.  and 
on  each  side  of  the  mediiin  canal,  have  been  similarly  styled 
"  Clarke's  coluama,"  after  Mr.  Lockhart Clarke,  who  first  es- 
peeiaily  called  attention  to  their  stncton  and  fhnction. 
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ANCESTOR-ANCHOVY. 


Anttrior  Tihuil  Xerve. — The  anterior  tibial  nerve  is  a 
brtiticli  of  til'-  ixtomnl  popliteal. 

Jifain,  Curjiun  I  '<iUo9um,—-On  the  npptT  surface  of  tht- 
oorpus  calluHUDi  i<  ii  imdiau  raphe,  on  iikIi  sick-  of  «  lui.h 
is  a  longitudinal  liilnv  of  wliito  matlfr,  luiNiiiiiuuil  ihe 
nerves  ol"  Lancisi  aft"  r  tlirir  (it-scriber,  but  whicli  are  jiart 
of  th«>  structun-  of  tin-  corpus  callosum,  aud  not  nervca, 
pr<i|i<  rly  -jn  akiiij;. 

I'fiihnil   if/ni'oiutir»i»,    /.0(Y/?i;'J    (cntrrn. — TllO  belief  18 

st<^'!i(liiy  fTHiuing  groiuul  ih.a  on  thr  hurfaco  of  the  brain 
tht>re  art!  what  have  Itovn  I'ailt^U  curiical  cuntri«  for  the  lo- 
calization of  cvrtaiu  uic-utal  faculties— centres  situated 
among  the  convolutions  whcro  vision,  audition,  tactile 
aciisc,  articuUtf  Iiiii^-'ua^'r,  \oIuutary  motion,  and  st-us-i- 
tiou  bccoiiii'  asssjciiitt-ii  with  di>t!nct  ideas.  This  is  ealii  ii 
"cerebral  I  xalization it  diili  ns  iniitcrialiy  from  what  is 
popularly  toruied  "  phpenolngy,  "  fur  wliioh,  hinvi  vcr,  it 
fbrnish'/s  tlio  only  sciriuilic  and  lo;rical  foundation. 

We  may  >vay — tor,  althi>ii«h  it  kiUi  uut  btjcu  al>4»olutoly 
jirovrd.  yrt  it  may  be  rcsardcd  as  approximately  correct-^ 
tliat  tlK  jirt  fronlal  ngion  i.s  prB-emiuenlly  the  psychifsil 
ar>  a  ;  tliat  i-i  iitri  s  fur  the  volnntary  motions  of  the  njiin  r 
extremity  of  the  (>])p<i.sii<'  side  r(  s;<lr  near  thejuni  tion  of 
the  fl«surv  of  Roland r>  an<l  I  li<-  snjM  rior  hm^rit  ndi  nal  ti  vsiin- ; 
centres  for  Uie  Iovmt  cxtnaiity  at  the  anKh'  behind  the 
above  point;  centres  lor  tlic  complex  movements  of  tlio 
fortrarm  helow  in  the  two  a.scendin>;  parii-lal  convolution.'*; 
fkcial  I'cntre.s  luwt  r  down  and  reacliinp  to  r  ure  of 
Sylvius;  centres  for  the  ton^;Ue  ami  K[K'cch  loUej  aUll  on 
the  third  frontal  convtdiition  and  deejier  ^yri  ;  centres  for 
vision  and  "ciilar  movemeuus  are  in  tlie  ant;uhir  ^;yri  or  iu- 
ferior  ii.irietal  lobes;  liearinfti  behnv  those  of  vision,  in  the 
posterior  jwuc  of  eacli  superior  ttnnporal  lobe;  amell,  in  the 
uncinate  gyrus  or  Btiljii  nlnm  comit  nmtnuuit ;  taste,  near  the 
preceding;  touch,  near  the  bu.se;  vii-u.il  sensation,  in  the 
occipital  lo})e.  The  bKutlity  where  ideas  art-  first  eoiivcrfed 
into  artieulate  sinjotli  is  very  probably  iu  the  tliird  k-ft 
frontal  convolution,  which  haA  been  called  Broca's  convo- 
luttou.  as  Taul  Broca  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively the  fad  that  injnries  of  this  region  jinxluccd  lo-v;  of 
suevvh  in  whole  ur  in  part;  tlii.n  disorder  being  known  att 

OrgoM  of  Heme. 

FtebU  Ntn»,  Chorda  TVmpant  Brandt.— Tho  chorda  tjm- 
pan!  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  does  not  pass  through  the 
Glaitcrian  Assure,  ae  ha.s  bei  u  described,  but  through  a  spe- 
cial canal,  the  canal  of  Uuguier,  which  is  parallel  with  the 
timuns  but  is  below  it,  and  commences  in  the  middle  ear, 
in  front  of  the  ftperture  for  the  mfnihrmui  }>)mp''ni,  by  a 
minute  orifice,  the  iUr  ehard.r  unteriu'L.  Besides  supplying 
tint  submaxillary  ganglion  and  the  lingnalia  muscle,  it  is 
distfibutcd  to  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  ia 
«aiiui«eted  with  the  sense  of  taste  in  this  region.  The  re- 
maearchcs  of  Bapolini  apparently  prove  that  this 
nerve  ia  also  very  largely  motor ;  he  calls  it  a  thirteenth 
cranial  nerve. 

Lachrymal  Apparattu.—Tho  tensor  tarsi  muscle  arises 
from  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and,  paasing  acrom 
the  posterior  a^Npect  of  the  sac,  it  divides  into  two  slips, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  tarsal  cartilages  near  the 
pancta.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  deep  part  of  the  ciliary 
porUon  of  ths  srMeiiiBrM  palpebrarum.  By  its  contraction 
the  tears  are  discharged  into  the  lachrj'mal  canals  and 
forced  onward  toward  the  naMil  duct. 

Inlfrnnl  Ear,  Vestibule. — On  the  inner  wall  of  the  vesti- 
bule, in  front,  is  a  small  circular  depression,  the  fotea  hmii- 
Kphxrifa,  which  lodges  the  Mcculua  (a  portion  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear).  Behind  the  fovea 
is  a  vertical  ridge — the  rri*<a — which  separates  it  from  the 
opening  of  the  a(|ueductu9  vcstibuli,  and  from  a  small  oval 
deuri-««ioii  lying  iM-hind  it,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  vestibule; 
it  lodct-s  the  ntriculus,  and  is  called  the  fovea  lemielliptica. 
Each  fovea  is  pi^rforat^d  by  minute  holes,  wiled  the  maetda 
cribrotti,  for  the  parage  of  nerve-lllameate. 

loncnir.— The  taste-buds  are  now  believed  not  to  be  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  sense  of  taste,  as  they  are 
foaud  on  the  opiglottis,  which  is  not  eiuloiw«d  witli  tMte. 

Patoia  Lata. 

Hm  /sscia  tata  of  the  thigh  hiw  ft  •troetara  whteh  enables 
it  to  Alim  tn  taqMCtant  fiuMtim.  TIm  trroad  fascia  in  the 
ttpmr  pwt«r  tlM  thl^  ii  spHt  Into  ¥mt  parte,  the  pubic 
Alia  th«  UJm  poitiiMit.  The  |niU«  poitknit  lyinK  deeper 
thfta  the  iliMS,  !■  attadMA  to  tb»  immo  Men  at  tiie  upper  . 
,  and  inner  part  of  ttaa  thigh.  It  ia  eontinaous  with  the 
iliac  portion  opposite  the  loiwer  angle  of  ihe  saphenous 
opening, and  from  this  point  it  passes  upward  and  outward 
MhiuA  tlie  dieath  of  the  femoral  Teasels,  and,  covering  the 
peetfneaa  vnuote^  la  attaehed  to  the  ilio-peetiiManiae. 


The  femoral  vo(»i-l.<i  therefore  re«t  u|wn  this  psirt  of  the 
j  fascia.  The  iliac  [sirtmn  is  more  superficial.  It  is  attiicli.<i 
to  the  iliac  crest,  i'oupart's  ligament,  and  the  spine  of  t  he 
I  imhcs.  I'iiv^ing  downward  and  outwanl  from  this  iuit.  r 
putiii,  it  bounds  the  upper  angle  and  out'  r  niarKi>i  of  tli<i 
saphenous  opening,  lying  over  the  fmctal  ves^.  N,  uii.l  i> 
coutinuoutfl>t>low  the  opening  with  thf  pubn  porti  .n.  Tlic--: 
two  portions  having  joined,  the  fascia  passes  dovs  n  the  tlii>.'h, 
iuveatiuic  ibe  lau^icles.  The  femoral  vensels,  tberefor<-.  m 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  lie  betwetni  the  two  [Mirtioro 
of  the  fascia,  resting  on  one  and  being  covered  in  by  the 
other;  and  the  s.iplunons  vein,  which  lies  sup<  rfjiiul  to 
both  portions,  can  4  tupty  into  the  femoml  vein,  witlioul 
pcri'orutiiij;  the  fiscia  lata,  by  passing  fhrMuj,'h  the  snphe- 
nous  opening.  The  latter,  then-fore,  is  not  a  Uicru  hulc  in 
the  f:i.scia,  but  is  formed  by  the  splitting  of  the  fascia  and 
the  folding  of  the  two  sidea  of  the  slit  one  over  the  other. 

(U.  X.) 

ANCESTOR,  ^eneralljr  a  deceased  jpenoo  who  has 
preceded  another  in  the  line  of  lineal  aeeoent;  is  law, 

a  deceased  pem>n  holding  the  title  to  real  estate  fn>m 
whom,  nivoti  his  do;Uh,  that  title  wn."  derived  by  deacv nt. 

The  w  i:  ;  '  il  l    stor,"  as  n  ^  i  in  law.  i.s  fiy  i)0  uiciiu^ 
1  wiifiued  to  pemms  who  have  jinx-cit'il  another  in  the 
Une  of  ritieal  descent.    It  applies  eqiiallv  to  (-ollatenj 
relatives  fi:oui  whom  real  estate  is  derived  by  desoeDt. 

BythendcR  of  the  common  law  no  person  was  deemed 
an  ancestor  from  whom  title  ooidd  Ix-  (krivtil  unlos.<i  he 
had  been  actually  jtww/ or />o<w«t»v 4  of  the  real  cMnte 
in  question.  Bv  Mat.  A  k  \  VVm.  IV,  c.  3G0  this  i>nn- 
ciplo  has  been  ahohtihed,  and  any  i^ersion  enti(le»l  to  land 
is  now  considered  an  ancestor  from  whom  title  may  be 
derived.  A  Hke  rhanvje  in  the  law  has  been  worked  by 
statute  in  all  of  the  United  States.         (l.  l.,  jk  ) 

ANCHORITE  (Or.  av&,  back,  and  r^-'P^'-,  I  give 
place  to)  denotes  one  who  hrus  retired  from  the  world. 
The  terms  "anehorite"  and  hermit"  are  often  ii^ed 
in  the  same  sctiMi,  but  there  was  originally  a  distinc- 
tion between  them,  the  former  signifying  a  solitaiy 
without  any  fixed  dweUing^pkoe.  who  Uved  ftpait 
from  the  doiater  ae  weH  m  die  IniiiitB  of  ordraaqr 
ineti.  whereaa  the  kftcr  was  applied  to  him  who 
dweh  in  !i  cell  attached  to  some  religious  house. 
Inc<iur^e  of  time  the  title  of  iienuit  w;ls  made  to  in- 
clude all  solitao'  ascetics,  ae  opposed  to  that  of  monk, 
which  bekmgad  to  thoMnaoetan  who  lived  in  community, 
practiaiog  moBtttb  virtues  tuder  a  rale  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  %  saperior  called  «a  aUbot,  and  later  on  in  mfncr 
hi  tu.s,es  a  prior.  Tlie  earliest  example  of  the  nnehorite  life 
id  that  nf  8tv  Panl,  populiirly  iralled  "fin-t  hennit,"  who 
retired  into  I'pper  r-L-ypt  in  tin'  thin!  ivntnry  to  e.^-niH' 
the  per!«x*ntion  of  I>eein8.  Wild  mountains  and  des- 
erts were  the  retreat.s  .son^ht  by  anchorites,  in  whtcb« 
left  alone  with  God  and  oatoie,  they  could  perform 
works  of  penanoe  and  combat  the  flesh  and  the  devil 
— the  world,  that  other  of  man's  triple  enemies,  havine 
been  Icfl  Uhind  them.  There  they  dwelt  in  ]>)tjj  and 
caverns,  !in<i  sometimes  they  took  uji  their  tilHxle  in 
fallen  tomlis  or  abandoned  sepulchres,  seduded  from 
any  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  althottgh  not  so 
far  retired  from  their  habitationa.  Water  was  their 
drink,  and  wild  herbs,  firuite.  and  berries  their  food. 
Such  examples  of  a  perfectly  eremitical  Hfe  wi n  . m- 
paratively  rare,  and  approved  bv  the  Church  for  i\\<.v*- 
only  who  were  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impulse.  Hence 
it  was  ei^oined  by  ascetic  writers  and  by  councils  that 
none,  without  presumption,  eoidd  ordinarily  become 
anchorites  or  hermits  unless  the  ooBnchitie  lite  ha<l  fin$t 
enforced  a  probationary  discipline.  The  incist  liimoiis 
anchoritej)  m  the  East  \vere  St.  Pnnl,  .^t.  Anthony, 
and  St^  HUafion,  whose  life  was  elegantly  written  by 
St.  Jerome.  In  the  We»t  this  sort  of  life  did  not  find 
so  manv  foUoweia,  although,  strange  to  8V«  then  were 
a  oonsiderable  mimber  in  England,  some  or  whom  wen 
loniT  held  in  pope!:,r  r  rnembranee.  n  s.  1 

A>iClIO\  V.  luiiny  aa  seven  specify  ol  ^meho- 
See  Vol.  II.  found  along  the  coasta  of  the 

p.  10  Am.   United  States,  three  occurring  on  the  At- 
lii.,^'^  .^     lantie  and  Gulf  seaboard  Uld  four  on  the 
Facific.    M  have  been  rafemd  to  tU 
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^  Stolrphonu,  thAt  name  btjiiig  prior  to  Eh- 

ffnuJk  The  enA  coast  species  are— (1)  Browni, 
nnpag  firom  Gape  Cod  to  Brazil,  and  very  abundant 
iiTuie  wanner  wati  rs ;  {'2)  S.  MitchWi,  ranging  from 
C»pe  Cod  to  Mexico  ;  and  (3)  S.  jHrfasctatus,  a  West 
InJian  sptcies,  but  found  occaiiioiially  as  f;ir  northwunl 
as  MaasaL-husetta.  The  west  coast  species  art. — ( I )  'S'. 
rw^ynu,  the  Uuriiestt  of  all;  (2)  S.  naniM,  a  small  8|HHMt>M ; 
{i\  S.  il^^lioidsKiinus ;  and  (4)  S.  compraantx.  'YhvuiH' 
ipeeies  principally  diner  in  the  character  of  the  belly, 
which  may  lie  ciilur  iv  urhlish  or  ('ouipn^ssed  and 
rid^Uke  and  finely  .serrated ;  the  width  of  the  Uxly, 
wbldl  ma^  be  moderately  thick  or  strongly  coniprcHse^l 
and  tramlucent  in  lite ;  and  in  the  number  oi  doisal 
an  I  oral  rajrs.  as  well  as  color,  especially  as  to  the  width 
lit' the  lateral  hand,  llic  whiti.sh  or  silvery  lungituilinal 
lateral  band  is  present  in  all  the  Mpceies  except  S.  rut- 
yent,  tatd  the  generic  name  Slolfpfwnu  alludes  to  it 
(vrWif.  a  robe,  the  English  derivative  "  stole  "  denoting 
a  band  worn  hy  priests,  and  ^op6c,  bearing)-  Most  oi 
the  siwies  arc  very  iihiirnlant  in  fishinLT  ^tatimis.  but 
tliev  have  not  attained  the  ceununiical  iniinn-tunce  of 
the  Eunjpean  aochovy  ( StolepJutrvs  enrr<i.yi4  hi^vg).  The 

i^era  spedea  an  rarely  spedally  sought,  being  ne- 
flerted  on  aeeonnt  of  their  small  naej  Imt  the  Uali- 

!•  rni:i  ijx^cies  arc  caught  in  1ar?e  niunbeVBi  With  Other 
*!uali  ti.sh,  by  the  Chinese  li.shertuen. 

Under  the  name  "  anchovy, "  besides  the  genuine 
species,  other  fishes  of  the  family'  of  Chipeida  are  pre- 
pared and  add,  the  oomnion  herrmg  {Clupm  harengun) 
sod  sprat  [C.  gprnthu)  beintr  thus  treated  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  as  well  a.s  elsewhere.  The  sprat,  indeed, 
is  "prepared  nio'^tly  a.s  anchovies  '  in  Norway  (Wide- 
gten  in  U.  S.  Fish  Com.  Jieport,  iii.  p.  183|.  The 
"  aea-herrinsr,  wh<  n  tolsfably  small,  is  oocawonally  made 
into  anchovies  by  less  conscientious  traders"  on  the 
eoast  of  Buhiis  lii'n,  and  "more  than  5000  tons  of  smnll 
henini.'  l.e<  u  itreparod  during  the  fishing  year  a.^ 
anchovieti,  cspeciallv  at  8tronistad,  Fjallbacka,  Gn»f- 
vame,  Lepekie,  Uddevalla,  GuUholmen,  Nbsund.  Kjrke- 
sood,  and  Mantiand ' '  in  Sweden.  ' '  The  amaller  kind 
are  conndered  the  best  for  maldnff  anchovies,  becaose 
they  have  a  fine  flavor  and  sniallor  bonos"  fLo'une- 
Dian  s  report,  trun.slatcd  in  [/.  Fith  Com.  Rt^.,  iii. 
pp.  l.'il.  154).  (T.  O.) 

.  ANCIENT  LIGHTS,  in  kw,  windows  or  openings 
m  the  wall  of  a  hottae  or  other  bailding  which  have  re- 
mained OIK  II  and  unol>structed  for  a  sufficient  p<'rio<l  to 
vt"3t  in  tlie  (jwner  of  the  premises,  by  jirescrintion,  the 
Hirlii  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  light  fur- 
nished him  by  the  same.  In  Enjzbnd  the  doctnne  of 
•neieiit  lights  is  one  of  eonaiderable  importance.  The 
tinob«trii>tefl  enjoyment  of  an  ancient  hcht  for  twenty 
vears  will  vest  an  indereiusiblc  title  thereto.  In  the 
inited  ."^tates  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  said  frenenilly 
that  .such  riitht  cannot  be  awiiiiretl  by  men'  us<>r,  but 
ooly  by  an  expmi  grant  In  New  Jci>ey,  1  Hinois,  and 
Lnaisiana,  howeveri  the  docCrine  of  the  English  law  is 
*till  in  fon«.  (l.  l.,  JR.) 

AXI>KHSKN  rAHi,  Christian  Tuorvalk,  a  Dan- 
i>^h  poet  and  archa;ologist,  born  Oct.  26,  1826,  in  Copcn- 
bagen,  the  son  of  a  merchant.  His  mother  being  an 
Ifldandie^miman,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  nine  fears 
to  a  rdative  in  Iceland  to  be  educated.  In  1848  he  re- 
turned tu  CoperiluiKen.  After  stiidyinj,'  law  a  sliort  time 
at  the  uni\  er^jitv,  he  turned  to  literature.  He  is  a  very 
productive  author,  and  he  ranks  high  both  as  poet 
and  as  scholar.  He  excels  in  lyric  poetiy,  but  he  has 
aim  riren  evidence  of  |!Teat  power  as  a  proee-writer 
in  hi^'  ?ik<  t<  hcs  of  life  in  Denmark  and  Iceland  in  his 
larcf  uiifk.  (ii-nrfliiUfilfr,  published  trom  istiT  to 
I'^Tv.  •">  viiis. ,  wliiili  Iia.s  i)asM>d  throuirh  many  edi- 
tions and  been  translated  into  German  and  other 
tongues.  His  Rosenborg  (1867)  and  Dr.  (lantJie  Kon- 
gfrt  KroiioIof/i'jtJcr  ,SfJ nth'tif/  '  ISIO)  In-long  to  the  field  of 
art  and  culture;  the  latter  liasl)een  tr.in.slated  intoder- 
iu;ui  hy  IxlH'danz.  Fnmi  Andersen  we  also  have  sev- 
en! collections  of  Serbian  and  Icelandic  tblk-tales  and 


ballads :  Gttsle,  tt-rl.uke  Fhlhemngf  pan  DamA  (1875\ 
and  hlanMce  Folheaagn  (1862,  1864.  1877). 
ANDERSEN,  Haits  OimnnAN  (1805-1875),  adia- 

tinguished  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  April  2, 
1805,  in  Odense,  and  did!  in  l'oiK.  idiai.'cn.  Aug.  4,  1875. 
His  father  was  a  pjwr  shoemaker,  atk-r  whose  death  bis 
mother  sent  him  in  1M9  to  Copenhagen,  where,  after 
nniny  vicissitudes,  he  was  at  length  Mfnended  by  Si- 
lx>ni,  Weyse,  (luldbere.  and  cspiM  ially  hy  Collin.  By 
the  aid  of  these  men  he  was  admitted  to  the  dancing 
an  I  -iiiL'intr  s<  liiiol  of  the  theatre,  but  when  besought 
employment  in  the  theatre  he  was  rejected  because  he 
was  too  lean.  The  above-nuned  men  also  furnished 
him  means  with  which  to  nn)«»'cute  his  studies  at  the 
gymnasium.  While  a  .sttiaent  at  Slairelse  and  in  llel- 
siriL'iir  lie  altnieted  attciiCnii  in  luni.M  li'  :is  the  iiiiilii>r 
of  several  |M)ems,  among  which  was  the  justly  <'ele- 
brated  IM  dbendt  Ban,  one  of  the  happiest  inspirn- 
tiooa  of  his  life;  and  una  he  waa,  in  nust,  already  a 
poet  of  reputation  when  he  entered  the  university  in 
182"<.  The  .same  year  he  ptd)lished  his  Fmlnise  fm 
Hitlmaut  C<tiiitl  til  (hthynUn  af  Aimtfjrr,  a  somewhat 
chaotic  association  of  ideas,  pjirtly  in  tbe  stvle  of  Hoff- 
mann, tinged  with  contempt  for  all  ieeling — a  tiait 
wholly  foreign  to  Andenen^s  nature  aa  developed  in 
nearly  all  his  other  productions.  It  bcf-aiuc  the  tonic 
of  literary  di.»*cu8sion,  and  was  mhiu  followed  hy  liis 
{Kimdieal  vaudeville,  Kj<rrltfflml  fxin  Xicolai  l\itiniy 
and  his  first  volume  of  poems.  Andcrs4-n  was  a  ^ntal 
traveller,  and  his  fiiat  jonmey  was  made  to  Geraianv 
in  1831.  On  his  return  ho  published  his  Skyjgfltil- 
Mrr  nf  en  Rrixe  i  Ilarzen  <>(!  <!'  t  suchniske  ^c/iin-iz. 
Two  years  later  he  vl.sited  the  Illiiiie,  Paris,  Switzer- 
land— where  he  wrote  his  dnuuatio  poen^  AgtieU  og 
ffamuindm—NGHbmk  Itdjr,  and  fimJIy  Rome.  The 
fruit  of  this  journey  was  Jmprovitatoren,  a  novel  in 
which  he  presents  his  impressions  of  ttaJr,  mA  it 
efTretually  sdenoed  all  those  who  prophesied  liis  failnre 
as  a  poet.  The  work  iullv  deserves  the  success  it  had 
both  in  Denmailc  and  abn>ad.  Bnooviaged  by  this 
suooesa,  Andenen  wrote  the  following  jear  (1836)  the 
romance,  0.  7!,  giving  pictures  of  Northern  tile,  and 
Knn  en  Spiil''»t'tnil,  whieli  is  <>sseiitially  autoliit iL-niph- 
ical.  From  this  time  there  tiovved  an  unbroken  .•stream 
of  poems,  novels,  dramas,  sketches  of  travel,  and,  above 
all.  stories  for  children,  from  Anderaea'a  prolifiic  pen. 
His  poems  (3  vol& )  evince  deep  feeiinf ,  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  vivid  fancy.  His  novels,  romaiuvs,  and  sket<  Iics 
ol'  travel  also  rank  liiKh,  but  he  rem  lied  the  eliniax  •>{' 
his  great  popularity  in  his  children  s  >iorie*  In  them 
he  gave  hia  &nqr  the  freest  scope,  and  his  wonderfid 
nniretif  lua  fteah  humOT,  and  his  childlike  heart  are 
nowhere  more  conspicuous.  The  first  volume  of  these 
stories  anpeared  in  Is.iO,  and  their  author  soon  became 
more  wiaely  known  (liaii  any  i  tln  r  .1  iii linavian  poet. 
They  were  road  <iii  <  In  enland  s  shores  and  on  the  eoast 
of  Africa,  in  Aniern  a  and  in  India.  The  opening  stoiy 
in  the  volume  he  published  in  1845  ia  *'Den  grimme 
filing  "  The  Ugly  Ducklinir"  ).  and  in  it  the  author 
gives  his  own  life  u(  rntrr.  Hesi.les  the  nmianees  al- 
ready natned,  he  wrote  De  to  Jhiri>iifmir  and  ^1^  inrr. 
eller  ikJce  were.  The  latter  of  these  mnst  be  regarded 
iis  a  failure.  It  is  a  diaousBion  of  theoloi^oal  and  philo- 
sophical problems,  to  which  Andersen  was  not  equal. 
/  Svrriii  and  /  S/i'Hii'  n  are  sketchca  of  tnivcl.  hut 
the  best  of  all  his  works  of  this  v\ass  is  his  En  Di;ilrrx 
Bnznr,  with  its  magnificent  rle.scriptions  of  scenery  and 
customs  in  Soutlieni  and  Eastern  Kuni|M>.  Among 
Andersen's  dramatic  works  ar«'  to  In?  inentione<l  .Vm- 
f'tffen,  Den  nt/e  Itariteljitite,  Liil> n  Eiritteu,  Mrr  fud 
F'-rlfT  nff  Giihl.  Oh'  h\tkuie,  and  the  wmedies  l\ia 
Ij<tn<i>hr<t.  ILin  er  ikke  finlt.  and  l>'i  SiMinierne  v^ir 
her.  The  Ijest  picture  «d'  Hans  Chri.stian  Andersen's 
life,  of  his  merits,  and  of  his  weakncs.>^  is  to  be  found 
in  his  autobiography,  Mit  Lam  Eventyr.  As  supple- 
mentary to  this  the  lotten  to  and  from  Andersen, 
which  have  l>cen  published,  will  l>e  found  valuable. 
Andersen's  works  have  been  extensively  illustrated  by 
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the  best  artists  of  hia  own  and  other  countricfl.    In  \ 

Denmark  hia  works  an;  pnl)li.sln>il  loinpli  to  in  twenty- 
three  volumes,  in  Germiiny  in  lifty  volunics.    Tlie  Wst  ( 
of  his  pnjsc  works  have  Ix't  n  pnlilished  in  an  American  i 
edition  of  tt-n  volumes,  and  there  are  scores  of  txans- 
btions  untl  etiitions  in  wetj  modem  language  of  his 
stories  for  children. 

ANDERSON,  the  pounty-seat  of  Madison  CO.,  Ind., 
is  on  the  wost  fork  <it'  ^\'llit(■  Jiivor.  Sii  miles  N.  K. 
of  lii«lianaiM>lis.  on  tla>  Cievcland,  Colnml'Vis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Indianapolis  Railroad.    It  ie  al>o  on  three 
Other  railroads.    It  has  a  rourt-house,  four  hotels, 
three  benks  (one  national),  three  wt>ckly  newspapers, 
four  churches,  and  public  and  parochial  schools.  The 
industrial  works  comprise  two  foundries,  two  flonr-milli',  I 
three  s;i\v  mills,  a  ]il:niirii.'-niill,  a  tanner>',  and  manu- 
factories of  portable  engines,  earriaces.  wapons.  grain-  ' 
cnulles,  pumiM,  bairds,  eto.   The  place  was  laid  out  in 
1823,  and  incorpontad  aa  a  town  in  1839,  and  as  a  city  I 
in  1865.   It  is  well  boilK  and  is  lighted  with  gaa.   lu  j 
property  i."  valued  at  $r,.fXf0.o(K);  if*  pnUie  deht  is 
The  poi)idation  is  4126. 

A.NDKU.'^ON.  iIm'  .  niiiiiy  seat  of  AnderBon  co..  i 
S.  C,  is  in  the  north-western  [jart  of  the  State,  14  milcj^ 
from  the  Georfria  line,  127  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbia, 
and  145  mike  N.  £.  of  AtUnta,  on  the  BIoa  ,Bidge 
dtvisirm  of  the  Oolumhia  and  Oreenrille  Kdlmaa. 

The  Savannah  \'alley  RailRMd« now  uinler  construction, 
will  CMtineci  !i  with  Auinista,  (Ja.  It  lia.«a  eoiirt-honse, 
two  lioli  U,  a  na!:iiii,il  li.mk.  a  .saviuL's  hank,  two  weekly 
Dew.s|)a(ierH.  .seven  churuhes,  three  bchuuls,  an  academy, 
and  a  female  seminary.  It  has  saw-,  planing*,  and  grist- 
miUs,  eotton-gina,  two  eairiam»fiu«oirici,  two  maible- 
works,  and  a  tife-factoiy.  It  is  a  handsome  town, 
surround«^l  hy  a  fertile  ai.'^ricultural  cotmtr>'.  Its  projv 
crty  is  valued  at  $l,2tH>,(KJ<i.  and  its  yearly  expetiscs 
are  $4(MM).  It  was  settled  in  1S27,  incorporated  in 
1833,  and  again  as  a  city  in  it  was  nearly 

destroyed  hy  fire  in  1845,  and  was  sacked  by  raiders 
from  the  Union  amy  in  1865.  Its  pofMilatioo,  two- 
thirds  white,  numbem  1850. 

AN  HHRSON,  Martin  Brewer.  LLD.,  an  Amer- 
ican educator,  was  bom  at  Urunswick,  Me..  Feb.  12. 
18ir>.    He  grvluated  at  Watcrville  ColIcL'e.  Me.  (now 
Colby  University),  in  1.S40,  and  in  the  tbllowing  year 
was  appointeil  tutor  of  liat  in,  (Ireek,  and  mathematics 
in  the  same  institution.    In  1843  he  was  promoted  to 
the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  which  position  he  held 
for  seven  veait*.    l>urini;  this  time  he  al.so  tau^rht 
cWses  in  fiat  in,  delivered  a  course  of  Iwtures  upon 
modem  historv,  and  pursued  a  special  investipation 
ttpon  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Knglish  lanpuaire. 
In  1850  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  he- 
oamc  editor  and  co-pn>prietor  of  the  New  York  Re- 
eortleTj  a  Uaptist  weekly  .ionmal,  through  the  conduct 
of  which  he  obtainetl  a  wide  influt  iK c  in  bis  own  de- 
nomination.   In  lf<r»:5  he  was  dei  ted  tlie  first  president 
of  the  Univcrsiis  <>f  Rochester.   Koeliester,  N.  Y., 
which  jMisition  he  still  holds  (,l^^:i).    By  his  extensive 
uid  varied  ac<piinMnents  and  his  capacity  for  personal 
administration  he  has  obtained  a  biph  rank  among  ed- 
ucators.   In  eonni«tion  with  his  administrative  work 
he  has  orpanizi'd  c  iiiirse>  of  in>tiiirti('ii  tij>on  H-ientific 
methodj  intelleitual  and  moral  pliilti.soiihy,  the  liistftr>' 
of  civilization,  constitutional  law,  political  einnt.my. 
artreritkism,  and  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,    lb*  has 
also  taken  an  important  part  in  reKgioos  matters,  deliv- 
erioL'  sennotis  in  various  |>arts  of  the  coimtn- and  as.sist- 
iiiLT  in  the  oiL'aiii/.at ion  and  exten-ion  of  Aim  riejiu  and 
fon'ipn  missions.   In  IHGH  he  was  :([:pir.iil.Ml  mh  ilie  New 
York  State  board  of  charities,  and  as  chairman  uf  this 
boavd  mote  several  valuable  reports.  Among  the  aoit 
important  of  his  writinga  ace  the  following:  a  aeries  of 
articles  in  the  Chruh'an  Rm*w  npon  "TTie  Origin  and 
Political  l>if.-  of  the  Kntdish  Race''  flH-SO',  "  L.-incuatrc 
as  a  .^Ieans  of  ( 'la.'^'^ifyin!.'  Man    i  1       !.     Hrrkeley  and 
his  Works"  ( isf-l  l,  "The  (irowili  umi  Ki  l  iiiun  ,,f(hc 
Sciencee"  (1862),  and  "The  Arabian  rhilusophy" 


(1SA2);  also  educational  and  rcltpons  discourses,  in- 
cludinc  an  inaupural  address  on  "Tlic  Knd  and  Meaoa 
(d"  a  Liberal  Education  "  '  lS.'i4i,  an<l  essavs  on  "The 
University  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurv"  (18701.  "The 
Docdrine  of  Evolution"  (1S73),  "The  Rieht  Use  of 
Wealth"  (1873),  and  "Voluntaryism  in  Education." 

AN  DERSON.  R.xsMrs  Bjorn,  an  American  ant b<n-, 
was  horn  in  tlie  township  of  Albion,  Dane  co.,  Wis., 
Jan.  12,  isti'i.    His  father.  Rjorn.  a  Quaker,  came  to 
America  in  1836  at  tlie  bead  (»f  a  larpe  company  of 
Norwegian  emigranta,  and  settled  in  Wisconsin  in  1841 . 
The  son  recnvM  a  oommon-school  education,  and  af^er 
the  death  of  his  lather,  in  IS.V),  was  instructed  by  a 
Lnfher.in  rlerL'.\-ni:ui  and  attended  a  Norwegian  coUeire 
in  Dec  oiah,  Iowa.    Jn  lSti6  he  was  made  profcsNir  of 
(irei  k  and  modem  lanpuapcs  in  Albion  A<  a  l.  iin .  an«l 
in  iSiV.*  U^eame  instructor  in  lanpuapes  in  the  L  nivt  r- 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  In  187.')  be  was  elected  professor  of 
Scandinavian  kngoafea  and  literature  in  the  same  oni- 
verrity.   Here  awK  wHIi  the  asnatance  of  Oie  Bnll,  he 
founded  a  Seandinavhui  library  containiuL'  ns^3  :  over 
1000  voluuies.    In  order  to  become  better  ac<|uainted 
with  the  literature  and  s<  bolars  of  Northern  Euroin;.  be 
accompanied  Ole  Bull  to  Norway  in  J  872,  and  apain  in 
187.1  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  to  e<mtnbute 
to  the  press,  and  he  has  written  extMwivehr  for  both 
American  and  Norwepian  periodieab.    In  defence  of 
the  Amerii  an  l  otnnion  s<  liool  svsteiii  he  has  ranied  on 
an  active  ctintixtvei-sy  with  the  Lutheran  elereynien  of 
the  North-west,    He  has  contributed  to  ./',lni.tini's  ^W- 
vermtl  Q/cInpath'a.  to  MrflintrM-k  ami  SirtnKjx  Ci/do' 
pa-dia  of  Biblical.  Tlixihu/lntJ,  and  h^chxin-ilical  Lit- 
eratiire,  and  to  Kithlle  and  Schan's  Ytar-Book  qf 
Efhtmtiou.    His  firMt  independent  pnblieatton  waa 
Juhfjdt-f  (Is72i.  a  selection  of  Norse  stories  from  -\s- 
lijoniscn.  Moe,  and  others.    In  Drn  Sorskr  Maahnfj 
(1874)  he  pave  an  account  of  the  movcnu^nt  to  restore 
the  national  lanpuage  of  Norway.    In  his  Aii»-rini  u^.t 
DiteOKfreil  III  tiAuinhm  (1874) he  endeavors  to  iin.\e 
not  merely  that  the  Norsemen  had  discovered  the 
Western  continent  long  before  the  voyage  of  Colmn- 
bus.  but  also  that  the  latter  had  knowledge  of  the  f.t-  t. 
His  Nonf  Miifli»lo<n)  *IS75)  is  a  sj-stematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  Odinic  religion.  base<l  on  the  Eodas  and 
SaM&    It  has  been  favorably  received  by  European  as 
weH  as  American  scholars,  ami  has  Ix^n  tninslaUHl  into 
(lennan  and  Italian.    His  Vikinn  T<tU*  of  the  North 
I  l.'^77)  is  a  litenir>-  study  of  the  Swedish  jxHn  Tepn^'a 
Friihiof  H  Siti/)i.  and  contains  an  EiiL'li.-h  translation 
of  the  Icelamlic  Sagas  on  which  the  jM^'m  is  founded, 
a  biography  of  Tegner,  and  an  English  version  of  the 
poem  itself  by  Oeorge  Stephens.   His  volume  on  T/it 
Vniingfr  EMa{\m))  contains  more  of  the  old  Ice- 
landic work  than  ever  bad  been  translated  Injfore,  and 
is  of  special  value  to  the  student  of  that  literature.  To 
Miss  A  A.  Woodward  s  I  ■  .\uUt  Forestier")  transla- 
tion (»f  .Ians(in  s  SurlU^und  Fiddler  tIS7y.i  be  contrib- 
uted an  intro  lu  ti  n  containing  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Ole  BuU.   tie  also  aasiBted  that  lady  in  the  nrepa- 
ration  of  the  Nonray  Mwme  Attmrn  ( 1»81 ),  a  eollMMion 

of  folk  sonps.  national  airv,  and  choice  jiieees  fTom 
modern  N'oi-sc  eoni]M)sers.  pivinp  both  Knphsh  and  Nor- 
wegian texts,  lie  luLS  also  BUi»erinl ended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  authorized  American  edition  of  Bjoms^erne 
Hiiirnson  s  novels  (7  vols.,  lS,Sl-82i.  In  colBpa«ywith 
Dr.  F.  W.  Horn  of  Cupenhujen  he  haa  prepared  a 
Hisinry  of  the  LUfraiure  of  thie  Semdmenian  Nnrth 
fniin  the  h''irfir.<t  P>  nn<h  to  the  Prr.mit  Tivif.  ^  He  is 
also  enpape<l  on  a  translation  of  Tlir  E/drr  IC<l>lii,  a 
Guide  into  Ti-utomlnm,  and  Fi>l/:-lorf  .SVoriVx  from  the 
Nome.  Not  only  ha.s  he  iR'en  busy  with  the  j>en,  but  be 
has  frc<|ucntly  lect  ured  on  Scandinavian  subjects.  On  ac- 
count of  his  abundant  labon  in  this  field  he  well  deaervea 
the  name  of  "Father  of  Norse  literatnre  in  America*' 
ANDERSON,  R(.HKRT  (Isori-ISTH.  an  .\mcrican 
brigadier-general,  was  horn  m-ar  lyotiisville,  Ky. ,  June 
14.  jso.'t.  Both  his  tathcr's  and  his  mother  s  nnct-stors 
I  came  from  England  to  Viixinia  in  1635.   ilia  lather 
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WIS  lieutenant-polonel  of  the  First  Virpinia  Ctmtim  tital 
infaiitn',  and  vox^i  wouiiJe<l  at  the  battles  of  Taiiiou 
anJ  Savannah.  At  (he  capture  of  Savannah  by  the 
^tish  io  I7H0  he  bccaiuo  a  prifloner,  bat  was  atlcr- 
wanb  an  aide  to  Geo.  I A  Fayette  in  the  canpeigD  whicli 
ended  at  Yorktown  in  1781.  After  tlie  ww  he  wtm 
mvk  surveyor  of  the  Viririnia  niilitury  I:ind  district, 
an>l  iixatcd  the  land  given  hy  tlmt  State  to  the  officers 
of  the  Continental  army — tin  ir  (  jmlilic  rccomptujse 
ibr  years  of  sen-ioe.  Col.  Andcrsou  then,  like  many 
Other  Virginians,  settled  in  Kentucky.  His  sun  Rob- 
ert graduated  at  West  Point  in  1 825,  and  aerved  in  the 
Block  Hawk  War  of  1832.  He  was  afterwards  in- 
>!nir't.r  of  artillc'r>'  at  West  Point,  served  in  the  Semi- 
nole War,  aiid  in  1H38  was  aptxiinteil  a.>-.si>taiit  adjntant- 

£CD*Tal  on  the  staflF  of  (Jen.  WinfuM  S, .,![,  with  whom 
e  waa  always  on  the  nicwt  friendly  it  rm.H.  In  tlie  war 
with  Menoo  he  served  as  captain  iimlcr  Seutt,  and  in  a 
desperate  attack  in  the  battle  of  3Iolino  del  Key,  Sept 
i,  1847,  he  was  severehr  wounded.  In  18S7  he  was 
pnaoted  to  be  major  of  (he  Virvt  artillery,  and  while 
nc  held  this  rank  i-anie  the  crisis  of  his  career.  On 
.\.)v.  J,*),  1800,  he  WU.S  ordered  to  take  command  of 
Furt  Moultrie,  agMost  which  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  already  naldng  hostile  demonstntiow  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  attempt  to  take  the  State  out  of  the 
Union.  After  rtxjeivinff  hia  instructions  at  Wash- 
initon.  he  iirrived  at  Fort  Moultrie  Nov,  'JO,  aii<l  a 
few  da.vs  later  wa<]c  a  request  for  ri-inforeements.  It 
no  doubt  had  been  expectt?<l  at  Washiniiton  that  an 
officer  of  Siinthem  birth  and  connections  (his  wife 
bein^  a  Geor^^ian)  would  at  least  remain  inactive  amid 
the  warlike  preparations  around  him.  As  no  reinforxjo- 
meiiis  Were  sent,  Msy'or  Anderson  waited  till  the  ordi- 
nance of  .scee.s.sion  was  iKt-s-M'il  I'V  t!ic  South  Carolina 
000 vention,  and  then  t<K)k  llie  resiMin>ibility  of  tr.in.s- 
finring  Ui fitUe  command  of  S3  men  tu  F(»rt  Sumter, 
whidi  oocapied  an  island  in  the  harbor,  and,  though 
nnfinished,  was  better  capable  of  defence  than  Fort 
Mooltrie.  Tlie  transfer  was  effected  (|uietly  on  the 
nieht  of  Dee,  *Jii,  the  giins  at  Fort  Moultrie  bein;r 
splkcil  and  their  earriavcs  Imnit.  Thifi  adruit  niuvc- 
nient  fnistrated  the  plans  of  tiie  South  Carolina  seces 
siont^sts  and  pre<-ipitated  a  change  in  Pres.  Buchanan's 
CabineL  Ou  Jan.  4,  1861,  the  8teanishii>  Star  of  the 
West  was  despatched  from  New  York  with  200  men 
for  the  P'lief"  (if  Fnrt  Sumter,  but  the  nntlidrities  of 
South  ( '.in  iliiiii  were  jiroiuptly  informed  ui'  the  de- 
parture i^l  the  vessel.  ( )n  i  iiterinv;  Charli  .-^toii  harbor 
Dje  da)ii  later,  she  was  tired  upon  by  batteries  ou 
Island,  though  she  dispugred  the  American 
'  Jor  Andersoa,  relnctent  to  eague  in  finUri- 
strife,  reftised  to  open  fire,  as  he  dm  reeeiyed 
from  the  ptivernor  of  South  Carolina  no  dedanitioii 
uf  war.  The  rapta'n  of  the  vesM-l,  pettinp  no  suj  iMirt 
fhjni  Snnitcr,  tiinn  <l  m  iwnnl  mid  .saded  I'aek  tu  New 
York.  AnderMoo  demutiued  an  cxolanaticn  from  the 
Mvernur,  and  when  he  found  the  hostile  act  was  au- 
uoriied  by  him,  reported  the  whole  affair  to  the  Qov* 
eninient  at  Washington.   Tndocetnents  were  now  held 

out  to  .\iideixin  to  surrender  the  fort,  hut  In  vain.  No 
further  utieuipt  was  made  to  relieve  or  u.ssi.st  the  be- 
kaifuered  jt.'arri«)n,  but  the  Southern  Confederaev  hav- 
ing been  orK'anized,  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beaureiouid  took  com- 
uand  of  the  bcsicgen  Bfuch  3.  Nameroas  batteries 
bceihtg  en  the  tbit  were  eieeled»  end  tncft  eiid  mu- 
DtHons  of  war  were  mthered  iroimd  ft  ^et  during 
ui'  -f  '  f  til'  time  a  daily  mail  Ixiat  was  ])crmitfed  to  pass 
to  and  truiii  the  fort,  and  the  t'arriwjn  received  supplies 
of  fhwh  provi.>*ion.s  from  CharleKton  markets.  Finally, 
k-ariiing  that  another  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  rein- 
fone  Sumter,  Bseimgard  on  April  11  snmiudned  Ma- 
jor Anderson  to  sonender.  Upon  his  refusal  a  vigor- 
008  bombardment  was  oommeiM<cd,  and  continued  for 
thirty-four  houn*.  The  ltiui.s  rd'  Sumter  were  dis- 
mounted, its  fates  and  iiiiarters  g<  t  on  fire,  and  its  men 
eshaujiteil  with  •■oiitinual  M-niee.  Major  Anderson 
then  capituUted  (April  14, 1861),  on  the  same  terms  as 


flag.  JtUit 
^strife. 


had  been  offered  previous  to  the  bombardment,  and 
was  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
A  transport  eonveyed  the  carrison  to  the  fleet,  whidl 
had  been  lying  off  the  harbor,  unable  to  enter  on  ao* 
count  of  the  obstructions.  M^jor  Andenon  sailed  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  received  with  evei-y  mark 
iif  n'-'^pect.  On  In  hidf  (A'  the  President  the  Secretary 
of  W  ar  presented  to  him  and  to  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command  the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  their 
courage  and  patriotic  conduct.  In  May,  Anderson  wae 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  the  CuinlK  rland,  and  organ- 
ised the  volunteer  reuimenls  in  Kentucky,  hut  on  ac- 
count tif  failing  health  he  wa.s  relievwl  nix  months 
later.  On  Oct.  27,  1S('»3,  he  finally  retired  from  active 
stTvice,  and  in  iH'iS  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  died  at  Nice,  Franoe.  Oct»  26, 1871, 
and  the  flag  under  which  he  fought  at  Fort  Snnitcr  was 
buried  with  him.  His  pullieatiuns  were  fext-lxKiks 
which  he  tran.slated  from  tlie  French  and  adapted  Io 
American  isen'ice:  Ju.-fnitiiotis  fur  Fiih]  ArtHliry. 
Ilurse  and  Foot,  and  L'lohi funis  <tj'  Fitkl  Imttenes  of 
Artillrn/.  (j.  i>.  r..  ) 

A.NliKRSON,  Rurus,  D.D.,  LLD.  (1796-1880), 
an  American  Congregational  minister,  was  bora  at 
North  Yarmouth,  Mo..  Aug.  17,  1796.  His  father, 
Ilcv.  Rufus  Anderson  (1766-1814),  was  boni  at  Lon- 
donderrv',  N.  H.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional cnurch  at  North  Yarmouth,  and  afterwards  at 
Wenham.  The  son  gradimted  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
18i8,  and  studied  theology  at  Andovcr.  While  a  sta* 
dent  he  was  employed  under  Kev.  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
seennar.-  of  tli<'  American  Hoard  of  Ftireitm  Missions, 
and  in  l  ^J  }  wa.--  ap|M):nted  a.>wis|;iiit  .S4  i  retary.  He  was 
oniained  in  IsUt',,  but  never  lK:'<'aine  a  )iastor,  In  )S.34 
he  wiLs  ina<le  corresponding  .secretan*  of  the  Board,  and 
from  that  time  it.s  work  was  carried  on  mainly  accord- 
ing to  hia  idcaa  He  aimed  at  establishing  in  the 
mission-fields  self-supporting  Christian  churches,  and 
considercil  that  the  attainment  of  this  ohieef  should 
not  only  n'gnlate  the  amount  of  aid  to  U'  given 
d;re<  tl>.  l>ut  bhouM  restrain  what  was  done  in  Ixdialf 
of  education  and  set  limits  to  all  missionary  labor,  so 
as  to  leave  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  native 
communitica.  During  his  oonneoUon  with  the  Board 
the  work  steadily  increased,  the  nnmber  of  misrion 
chtinhc  s  incrcai?ed  tenfold,  and  the  nnnibeT  of  con- 
vei-t.s  fit\y-fold.  lie  inailc  official  visits  to  (J rewc  and 
A-sia  .Minor  in  1S2S.  and  again  in  1SJ4;  to  India  in 
l.'s.>4,  and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1S()3.  His  ex- 
ecutive ability,  his  alem  derotion  to  duty,  his  chcer- 
iulneas  in  idvetae  ciraaiiwteiicee,  his  shrewd  insight 
into  htmun  nature,  his  abiding  faith  in  God,  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  always  refused 
a  hii;h  sdary,  and  when,  in  l^^'ii'i,  at  the  at-e  of  sev- 
enty, unsolicited,  he  resiL'^ned  his  office,  wealthy  Irlends 

f)rusentiKl  him  with  $Ji),000  as  a  testimonial  to  his 
iiithful,  self-den^ng  labors.  Even  this  he  gave  over 
to  the  ^oard,  stipuating  that  he  shoold  henceforth 
receive  whatever  was  nereesaiy  fiv  hw  support  and  do 
whatever  he  was  al'le.  He  WM  made  a  nieniHcr  of  the 
pnidential  committee,  and  was  lecturer  on  foreign  mis- 
sions at  Andover  Theniot^ical  Seminary  from  1867  to 
isr.'i.  Until  his  last  hours  he  .showed  his  devotion  to 
the  eaii.'^e  to  which  he  had  given  his  life.  He&del 
Boston  Highlands,  Mur  30,  188a  AmonE  his  muMr- 
ous  publications  were  Oht!m$tiom  on  the  jVopmrnenu 
ami  thf-  Gr.<k  hhimls,  l^^'i;  The  ITamuian  Minds, 
thrir  Pmf/n.sa  niid  Ciiiidi/inH  utnl'-r  MI*sionary  Labon, 
1S64;  itlMnnj  of  tfw  Mission  to  t!if  ^ittiulictch  J»fand», 
;  Illstnni  (f  the  Misition*  of  the  Anurican  JSoard 
to  the  Oriental  ( 'hurchrs,  1872. 

ANDfiBSONYILLK,  m  town  of  Georgia,  on  the 
Soath-westera  Raihroad,  62  raiks  RonA  of  Macon. 

chosen  by  the  Confederate  authorities  during  the  Civil 
War  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  Union  pri.soners.  It 
w;ls  one  of  the  worst  sites  that  <oui>l  ha\  e  been  selected: 
the  tempentture  was  extremely  variable,  passing  from 
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20*  !n  winter  to  1 1 0°  in  munmcr.   A  clcannft  waa  made 

on  a  .siiKi-liill.  the  snil  Ikmiiu'  of  ml  clay ;  at  tho  base 
was  a  lilllti  bnKjk  issuin;.'  IVuni  an  adjacent  swiunp.  with 
mir\'  bed ;  the  water  wtis  very  bail.  On  this  ojieu  field, 
extending  up  the  opposite  hill,  without  shade,  a  space 
waa  fenced  in,  with  upright  loirs  twenty  feet  high^  1540 
feet  in  len^h  by  750  in  widtL  Outside  of  this  was 
a  lower  stockade,  at  the  angles  of  which  cannon  point- 
ing inwanl  were jnlwed,  and  along  which  were  thirtv-five 
Sfiitry-lx)xcs.  The  space  between  the  fence  and  the 
Bt<xk!iilc  was  called  the  dead  litie:  the  sentinels  shot  at 
all  who  ventured  into  it|  and  bloodhounds  were  used  to 
Inoe  thoee  who  tried  to  OKape.  From  Februaiy  to 
August,  1864,  tliera  were  crowded  into  this  pea  31,693 
prisoners.  The  daily  ration  for  each  ooomsted  of  two 
an<l  a  half  ounces  of  bacon  or  IxH^f,  one  sweet  potato,  a 
piece  of  breud  two  ami  a  half  inches  wiuare  and  thick 
and  made  of  unsifted  meal  of  com  and  jxiis.  Frequently 
the  rations  were  raw,  and  there  were  no  means  for  cook- 
ingdiem.  Some  of  the  priiioners  dug  holes  in  the  slopes 
to  creep  into  for  shelter  from  sun  and  rain ;  rude  shan- 
ties were  made  of  earth,  brush,  and  sticks.  When  it 
mined,  in  portions  of  the  enclosure  the  water  stood  in 
the  form  of  slui,h  a  f(H)t  in  deptli ;  excrement  and  filth 
of  all  kinds  were  voided  in  the  brook;  it  was  filled 
with  UM^gots,  and  the  ntench  waa  overpowering.  The 
priaooero  were  in  tatters,  shoeless  and  hatless.  The 
place  WHS  swarming  with  lice  and  fleas  and  infested  with 
mc^uitocs.  During  August  and  September,  1864, 
three  tluiiisand  of  them  witc  sick  ;  tor  ;l  tiitir  they  died 
at  the  rate  uf  eight  or  nine  in  an  Luur,  wiiliout  medi- 
cal or  clerical  attention.  They  were  buried,  without 
coffins,  in  quicklime.  Many  lost  their  re:iS4.in  and  be- 
Mine  madmen  or  idiota  All  moral  beiii>e  .seemed  sus- 
pended; in  their  necessity  they  turned  against  each 
Other ;  they  stole  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  During 
thirteen  months  there  were  cotUined  I4,'^^L^  of  whom 
12,402  died-  After  the  close  of  the  war  tliis  horrible 
harbarity  was  inquired  into,  and  the  chief  Jailer,  ('apt. 
Wirt,  who  acted  throupli'>ut  with  trn  at  inhumanity, 
was  tried  and  han^'ed,  allliiiii;;h  he  loudly  asseverated 
that  he  had  in  all  that  he  did  acted  under  orders.  That 
there  were  men  so  blinded  hv  sectional  hatred  and  so 
lost  to  all  con.^ii lcr.it iiin*i  of  liuiiKitiity  a.s  to  glorj'  and 
delight  in  ihvse  tortures,  we  know ;  but  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  this  wan  the  pen'ading  spirit  at  the  South : 
many  Confederate  oflicers  dcuoimceu  them,  and  it  is 
doetojnstioe  to  quote  the  words  of  OoL  Chandler,  the 
ioipeetoir>T8eiMnl  of  the  Confederate  amy,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  examine  and  report  on  the  condiUon 
of  this  pri.snn  :  "  It  is  a  j)lace  the  horrors  of  which  it 
is  difficult  U)  describe ;  it  is  a  disi^racc  to  civilization." 

(h.  c.) 

ANDERS.^ON,  r.uiT.  .T<»iian  (1827-1867),  a  Swe- 
dish traveller,  w;is  born  in  11S27  in  Elfdalen,  in  Verm- 
land,  where  nis  father,  the  Englishman  Lloyd,  was 
liviniBr  as  a  sportsman.  In  1849,  Andersson  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  England,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Francis  Gallon,  whom  he  thereupon 
accompanied  to  Africa.  In  1S5;]  and  Is') I  lie  pene- 
trated alone  as  far  as  Lake  Nganii,  and  returned  to 
£an^  in  1^55,  where  he  gave  an  account  of  his  jour- 
near m  o wwk  entitled  Lake  Ni/amLor  ErfJorations 
and  DUeooaia  dmihff  Fhvr  Ttori  Wandtriiufx  m  the 
Wihlji  of  South-irr-itrrii  J/rica  (2  vols. ,  l/ondon.  is.'j.'i; 
2d  ed.  1856),  which  was  translated  into  S«.di.-li  by 
Thoni^c  (.SUx'kholni.  \^'it\\  and  into  German  by  1/otze 
(Leiptiic,  ]857-.')S).  In  the  fall  of  1 850,  Ander?ieon  re- 
tuned  to  South  Africa,  and  in  1858-59  he  made  his 
W19,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  diffienltiea,  to  the  river 
Okaranpt),  where  he  armed  the  22d  of  March,  1859, 
and  wlicn  c'  lie  returned  to  Otiituo.  Tliis  journey  is 
dc.s<.rilied  in  J'lu'  Ohitrninifi  h'ircr,  a  Ntirratire  of 
yWfi*/,  JCj-j>innttii»i,  iiiiti  AihtvUire  (I/ondon,  1861  ; 
translated  into  (nnnan  l>y  llartmann,  Ixsipsic,  1863). 
Andenwn  now  settled  in  Cape  Town,  where  he  began 
an  ivory  tnde.  In  May,  1866,  ho  started  on  a  new 
ioumey    iSmotot     tbe  jKurpoM  <rf*  nMbing  the 


I  river  Cnnene.   When  he  had  reached  it  he  was  aft; 

'tacked   by  dy.Miitery.   returned   to  the  Ovikuiinbi 

;  region,  and  died  there,  July  o.  ISfiT. 

ANOHIiSSt  )X,  Labs  (14s;)-l.-,,-,i.' ,  u.sually  called 
LAtriiKNTiir.s  AMinE.K,  a  Swedish  reformer,  was  bom 
in  14S9.  He  studied  theology  in  Rome,  but  after- 
wards visiting  Wittenberg,  he  accepted  Luther's  teach- 
ing. He  was  archdeacon  in  Strengniis  when  he  in  the 
Rigwlair  of  1  .'d.'.!  won  ( lustaf  Wiusa  tor  the  jir  lu  iiil.  -  <  .t' 
the  Reformation. whi<  h, with  the  ajii'mval  of  Andcrs-SKn, 
were  preached  by  Olaiis  Petri.  Andersson  became  the 
king's  chancellor,  superintended  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Swedish  (published  in  lolio  l.^li'j), 
and  worked  energetically  and  suooenrfiiUy  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Reformation  in  Sweden.  He  resisted  the 
kinL''8  iilan  of  making  the  Church  wholly  inilcjienilcnt 
of  secular  power.  In  l.')4<)  he  was  aecu.<ed  ol'  having 
neglected  his  duties,  and  of  having  coiiceale<J  a  conspir- 
acy again.Ht  the  king.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  tnis  sentenw  was  afterwards  commuted  to  heavy 
fines,  which  he  paid,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  at  Stn-ngniis,  where  he  died  April  29, 1552. 

ANDERSSON,  Nii.^  Johan  (1821-lSSOI,  a  Swe- 
dish botanist,  was  horn  Feb.  20,  1821,  in  Sm4Lind.  In 
18.51 -."to  he  accompanied  tlie  Swedish  expedition  around 
the  world  in  tbe  frigate  Eugenie,  and  described  the 
journey  in  his  En.  Vtrldiumuegling  (3  vols..  Stockholm, 
1  s.xi-.'ii ;  translated  into  Ueiman  by  Kannegiescr, 
Ix-ipsic,  18f>5).  In  1856,  Andersson  be^mme  pn>fe?«t>r 
of  botany  and  curaKir  of'(hi>  l>otan:<  ;d  collcction.s  of  the 
Academy  uf  Science  in  Stockholm.  He  died  there, 
March  I'T,  Issi  i.  Of  his  leanied  works  the  following 
are  the  most  important:  Sali'ces  Lnpponia;  (Upsala, 

1845)  ;    Corumtetiu  Vegrtatintti*  Lamtonim  (UpOala, 

1846)  ;  Ldrebok  i  Botanik  (Z  voh.,  Stockbohn,  1851- 
53) ;  Adag  ojver  dm  tkandinavitJca  Florana  naturh'ga 

(Stockholm,  1849);  ( 
(Stockholm.  1852);  Chn  Galapagos — Oamcu  Vegrta- 
Him  (Stockholm,  is.^4) ;  IniOmiig  tttt  Bolamkm  (3 
vols.,  Stockholm,  1851-53). 

ANDRASSr,  Jmim  or  Qtula,  Count,  an  Hun- 
garian statesman,  was  bom  at  Zemplin,  March  8, 1823, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  His  father  was  Count 
diaries  An  Ir.i.'v^y.  di.^tiniruished  through  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  .-^ientific  and  industrial  pn;i>:res,s  of  his 
country.  Count  -lulius  succeeded  his  father  (who  died 
at  Brussels  in  1845)  a.s  pn^sident  of  tlie  ,s<x:iety  for 
regidatiiig  the  eonne  of  the  river  Theis.s.  In  1847  his 
native  town  rotomed  him  to  tbe  Diet  of  Hungary,  in 
which  his  oratorical  powers  and  political  tact  soon  made 
him  a  prominent  member.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolutionarj'  movement  of  IS4S  as  an  atllierent  of 
tho  popular  cau.>H>,  and  after  tlie  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment had  fled  to  Dcbrecz.vn  in  1  S4'.»,  he  was  despatched 
by  the  "Republic  of  Hungary"  a.s  amba.ssador  to  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  defeat  of  the  revolution  in  the 
same  .vear,  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  hung  in 
eflicy.  Ij^'iii;:  l-cyond  tl»e  reach  of  the  authoriti(».  He 
continued  to  re.side  as  an  exile  in  France  and  England 
until  ls.')7,  when  the  general  amnesty  enable<l  him  to 
return  home.  ^  In  1 860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Hunf^*an  Diet,  gave  a  vigorous  sup^rt  to  the  De4k 
party,  and  was  nominatetl  vice-president.  In  1867, 
when  tho  Austrian  empire  was  reorgjinized  and  the 
right  iif  Si  ;r -.(vcrnment  restored  to  Hungary,  An- 
dras*.v  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  premier  of  the 
new  llungariau  niinistrj*,  and  was  charged  with  the 
department  of  defence  of  that  country.  The  most 
important  events  of  his  administration  were  the  civil 
and  pohtical  emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  the  raising 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  extend  and  cximplete  the 
railway  >y.sl<'ni  of"  HuuL'-ary.  At  the  irem  election 
of  IstV.)  he  was  uiuinimoiuily  returned  by  the  electtirs 
of  I'esth  a.s  their  representative  in  the  Hungarian 
Chaml.)er.  When  the  Franco-Fruasian  War  broke  out 
in  1870,  Count  Andrfbsry  expreflsed,  in  the  name  of 
Austria- Hungary",  the  firm  intention  to  preserve  the 
Strictest  neutraUty  and  to  prevent  all  manifestations  of 
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f\-rapa(hy  for  Franoc  wliich  a  partv  in  the  TTnnirarian 
ChaiubeTS  sought  to  express.    He  also  promptly  rc- 
eogniied  the  nmrOerman  empire  in  1871.   Ob  Mot. 
)i  litTl,  Iw  aneraeded  Connt  Yon  Benst  m  miii- 
WBt  for  hniga  sfinn  in  the  Atntrisn  Cslnnet,  and 
naarhak  ma  mm  aade  chancellor  of  the  eii)]>ire, 
being  thiu  broneht  into  cluse  rt'lutiotis  with  tlie  stirring 
events  which  sulisequoridy  ocriim'd  in  Kii.st<  rn  Kuntpe. 
He  iMolc  an  at-tive  part  in  the  i'urmotioa  of  the  cele- 
lrat.ll  ''Triple  Alhance "  between  Anstria,  Russia, 
and  Germany.    The  Ea>t«  ni  (Jiu  viiun  rqijican-il  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  ill i.s  alliaiKf,  and  tiic  jMilicy  of 
Count  Andnissy  was  to  nuiiniaiti  peace  while  a.-vsuriug 
jiiuteititin  to  the  ('hristian  MihjtH-t.s  of  Turkey.  Ihir- 
m:'  the  Sen'ian  insurrection,  and  until  the  uionicnt  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  RuBso-Turkish  War,"  Austrian  di- 
pldinacy  ranked  high  in  the  deliberations  of  Europe, 
and  the  nati^miil  >  Mufon-nces  all  had  fiir  text  ''  tin  Aii- 
drissy  note,"  exi^ressine  the  uiininiuui  of  ri  i'«inni< 
which  the  powers  shoohl  demand  fn)m  the  I'orte  in 
&Tar  of  the  Chnrtiana.  Alter  the  defeat  of  Turkey 
ia  1678,  AndrAaqr  had  a  dfffienit  rSfe  to  play,  wbieh  he 
■anaml  with  frnat  skill.  jircM-ninir  an  attitude  at 
onw  of  restrve  and  of  nionaw.    He  took  a  prominent 
{•art  in  the  nibeequent  propowil  for  a  Kuroi)ean  eon- 
greoL  tod  on  its  meeting  at  Berlin  he  nominated  Bis- 
nmex  for  the  presidcnry.   At  the  same  time,  to  be 
r'r<  liim^d  fir  possililc  events,  he  demanded  from  the 
(.'iKiiulfers  an   extnitinlinar\'  .sub.<idy  td'  riO,000,00<1 
florins.    The  diffictdtics  suf<wi|Ui ntly  experienced  in 
taking  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Henreiroviiia  oblifred 
Anmmy  to  ex{K>nd  even  more  than  this  amount,  nTid 
tbeoomtitutionul  party  ct>mplained  id"  his  action.  Al- 
thoogh  the  enipcn>r  suHtainod  his  minLster  durinp  the 
kins  struggle  whii  h  ensued.  Andrdsjiy  finally  n  tired 
(Oct.  8,  lit79).    He  haf>  since  had  private  eonfercn<  e.s 
with  Prince  Bismarck,  the  result  of  arhich  seems  to  Ik: 
a  Mfll  doaer  alliance  l>etween  Germany  and  Aiutrta, 
favoring  the  pretensions  of  the  Hapsbnr|;crs  to  an 
extension  of.tneir  rtilc  in  the  lialkan  pcmnmda. 

AXDRKA,  JoUANN  ^  ALENTIN  (I58ti-]654),  a  (ier- 
nao  the<.>l'>gian  and  social  reformer,  was  bom  Aul'.  17, 
1506,  at  Herrenberg,  in  Wttrtembeig,  where  hia  &th«i 
bbored  aa  Lutheran  pastor.  He  gradnated  aamaatcr 
of  arts  in  in4t;{  at  the  University  ufTiibin^en.  of  which 
his  grandfather,  the  iauious  theulo^iian  Jakoo  Andreil, 
had  been  chancellor.  After  spending  several  years  in 
travel  he  retximed  to  Tubingen  and  completed  his 
studies  in  theolog\'.  In  1C14  he  was  appointed  deacon 
in  \  aihinffen,  ami  niarriofl.    The  six  years  of  this  tir^^t 

Eiitorate  were  the  niM.st  fruitful  lA'  his  literur>'  career, 
ia  WTitin.'.-,  (  li'i-liy  in  Latin,  were  at  oiiee  satirical  in 
manner  and  edityiiiij  in  puriMise,  the  Ih'nI  knuwn  fjeiuu 
hi-s  Tnrbo  utohMt-  rt  f'ni.itrd  iJ/rnf/iin.t  Iiii/'iiniin 
0616);  hia  htviiatio  JPrttifrnitatit  Chrixti  ml  Amoru 

nirr  Innmtntum  nnn- 
traruiit  Sjtfriifnm  (I Tils):  his  I' rif/riiil  in  /'if tin  /'r- 
Tora  (I»)IS);  hi.s  OVw  ('/irislinniis,  m're  l'r<<frini 
vumdnm  aranh'*  Rextiftidtmrx  (1019) ;  his  Mythohgia 
Vkriitkma  (1519);  hia  UnpuUiooB  Chrwhano-wili- 
tome  Iktmntin  ( 1 61 9) ;  hia  ChriMtimm  SoeiettOft  Idea 
(1620);  and  hif^  ('hrintifiin'  Anioris  Di-rfrn  jmrr^ctn 
i\>''2f)\.  Nunc  (if  these  iNMiks  an?  of  eonsidenilile  size, 
biitall  a«' pitliy  and  jKpitited  in  their  crili<-isni8 of  Cliundi 
and  State  in  tiermany,  and  stand  out  by  their  merits 
fVum  the  drear}'  mass  of  theological  and  general  litera- 
ture of  that  aL'f.  None  of  them  made  so  much  senssi- 
wOn  as  did  three  arioiiyniou.s  publications  which,  since 
'^'I'tlfn'iil  Arnold's  time,  and  mainly  up(tn  his  aullmrity, 
luve  Ijeen  aw;ribcd  to  AndreiL  The  first  was  the  Fama 
rraternitatit,  or  Dincovmf  of  the  Brnthrrhood  of  thr 
Uwiahle  Order  of  the  Rosy  Crtm  (1614) ;  the  accond, 
the  C/mfano  Fmtfmitnh\  or  Thr  Cwf^'on  of  the 

ivx-itttf  and  P,rr,tliir!ir^  <l  nf  tlir  Jtof}/  Crui'lt  (llWf)); 
the  third,  Chrixtiun  Un.f  ni-r'  ntx  x  Cltnuiml  Kuptials 
(Connected  with  these  in  its  influence  is  a 
*I>A  caBed  A  Vniverml  and  General  Ee/ormatian  of 
Ac  Whtik  WUe  World  (1614).  It  ma  rappoaed  to  be 


from  the  same  pen.  but  is  in  truth  merely  an  extract 
from  liiKX'alini  s  once-famous  Jiii>/fpiiif/fi  di  J'ltritaso.) 
The  puriHiee  of  these  productions  was  much  the  same 
a«  that  of  Andieil'a  acknoiwledged  works.  It  waa  to 
hold  nn  the  mirror  to  contemporary  society,  that  it 
might  iidiol  1  its  own  deformities.  But  tlie  method 
was  different.  The  author  depiet.s  an  ideal  brother- 
hood, unniffled  by  the  contentions  of  controversialists 
and  the  intrigues  of  politicians,  pursuing  the  study  of 
Christian  ana  mystical  wiednm  lor  oentmiea  in  a  woiM 
that  only  nuw  lenrnf  rd' their  existence.  The  efieet  wa.s 
very  difierent  irnm  that  contemplated  by  their  author. 
His  niystilieatiotis  were  taken  seriously,  'i  he  ureat 
host  of  ailents  and  spagiric  pliilos4i])hers  accejited  the 
aceoimt  as  litcnUly  true,  undertHuk  the  vindication  of 
the  Rofiicrucians  from  their  theological  critics,  and 
by  advertisement  and  othenvise  S4iupht  admission  into 
the  fraternity.  Hesi  i  nis  to  hav  e  soiiLdit  to  undo  w  hat 
he  ha<l  done  in  his  'l\irri»  IIiiImI,  nive  Judiciunnn  de 
t)r<itrrnit(Uf.  Rosr<r  Criia's  Chaos  (1619). 

In  1020,  Andrdl  waa  tranafemd  to  Cnlw,  where  he 
anent  the  heat  years  of  hts  life  in  tr>Hng  to  realiw  hie 

ideal  of  Christian  society.  He  especially  trieil  to  nat- 
uralize on  Lutheran  ground  the  vigorous  dis^-mline  he 
had  seen  among  the  Reformed  at  (ieneva.  He  awak- 
cne<l  among  hia  people  an  interest  and  activity  in  works 
of  practi«u  benevolence  and  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
depenilcnt  ela.'^scs.  The  InnTorM  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  hail  reached  Wurtcnd'eri;,  and  caused  L'n-at  de- 
luor.dization  as  well  as  suffering,  t'alw  in  ]iyM)  was 
burnt  by  the  imperialist  troops.  He  l(»st  his  Iiou.hc  and 
hbran,-.  Not  a  third  of  hm  people  could  be  gathered 
to  ndiuild  the  town,  and  many  of  these  had  Ixen  bru- 
talized by  mi.scr>'.  The  plague  bn)ke  out,  and  more 
than  a  thinl  die  I  of  it.  Jitit  his  stout  heart  never  fail- 
ed, and  he  labored  inicssanlly  lor  the  recoiisiruction  of 
society  on  ita  ruins.  A.-*  better  times  returned  t  he  citi- 
sens  began  to  feel  what  this  brave  pastor  had  been^to 
them  in  their  days  of  despondency.  They  paid  him 
voluntarily  the  accumulated  arreare  of  his  sal  iry.  and 
added  several  thousand  gulden  to  recoup  hij*  lossies  in 
their  service. 

Ia  1639  he  accepted  a  call  to  Statt||ait,  refosing  a 
DTofeaaorahip  at  Tubingen.   Here  he  nihored  aoooeaih 

fully  to  w'ciire  pastors  for  the  hundreds  of  parishes  left 
destitute  by  the  war.  anil  to  restore  orderly  living  among 
those  whom  it  had  dcinonilized.  In  promotion  of  his 
plan  of  reform  he  published  his  The^philtix,  give  Cnn- 
fifimn  de  Chrwtiana  Rrlif/ione  Mcmctna  oolaidn.  Vita 
(nitp'T'iiitiiis  insfitneiidii .  i  t  Litrrntitrn  rdtimmliilitin  do- 
!  I'il'J).  His  own  labors  as  jnustor  and  preacher 
were  iiii  rcasiic-'.  His  salary  did  not  aggregate  one  hun- 
dred and  tiii>  L'uhh  n  in  three  years.  Only  the  friend- 
ship and  patrunaire  of  Duke  .Vugu.stus  cd"  Bnmswick* 
Luneburg  enabled  him  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
He  published  in  1649  his  six  years'  correspondence  with 
the  family  of  this  generous  prineo,  under  the  title  »SW<?- 
itiiina  AnguaUdia  nb  anno  1043  ad  annum  164^,  ndjtcti't 
nliijunt  rpistolis  WUrtemberfficu.  VfmBy,  Andreii's 
health  began  to  give  way  through  emoen  oi  labor  and 
of  anxiety.  His  orthodoxy  was  aaaailed  by  the  lealota, 
who  bad  embittered  the  life  of  his  friend  .Tohn  Amdt. 
His  lab(»n5  for  the  Church  were  thwarteil  at  ever>'  turn 
by  the  civil  authorities,  who  assimicd  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  Catholic  episcopate.  Their 
pretensiona  he  already  had  assailed  m  his  Apap  wo- 
difiu  (16.31).  In  1647  he  obtained  his  relea.se  from 
his  functions  :it  .Stuttirart.  and  in  lfir)()  the  appoint 
nicnt  as  I'mtestaiit  alilmt  id"  Hebcidiausen.  His  duties 
a.s  superintendent  of  the  churches  proved  too  much  f<»r 
his  strength.  In  16r)4  he  was  transferred  to  the  abbey 
of  Adelberg,  where  he  died,  Jooe  27|  after  apendiiig 
years  in  a  battle  with  death. 

"Could  I  call  any  one  from  the  dead,"  saiil  Pi"  :ier, 
'*for  the  good  of  the  Church,  it  would  be  Andrei." 
In  many  respecta  he  anticipated  the  ^reat  Pietist,  and 
not  least  by  his  sympathy  wiUi  piactioal  Chriatianilgr, 
and  even  with  myaticism. 
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AndrA  wrote  an  «ntobiojmiphv.  wlifdi  -was  pub- 
lished first  by  LovVmiM  in  1T0".»  in  adonnnn  tr.uislation. 
ami  then  by  KhoinwulJ  in  l^Ht  in  die  orii.'iiiiil  I^tiu 
{l^tn  ah  tp*o  cnnjtcript'i.  ^TiAwii.  l>  l'i  1 1  :.s  life  lias 
bet'n  Ireated  (1)  b^v  Herder  in  the  inirudiietion  to  his 
rfnrint  (tf  Andrea,  s  p(X>nis  (in  the  Z*rxtreute  JifiUtar, 
vol.  T.  1793) ;  (2)  bjr  W.  Honbach,  Johann  Videntin 
Andrriiwutitm  Zntatttri'BeiKn,  m9);  (.ijbyStein- 
mever  in  Piper's  Z'tifjm  (hr  Wnhrlitil  (vol  iv,);  and 
(4)  by  Tholuck  in  Herzoi,'  s  Rml- Eiinjrhiputlle. 

i  R.  E.  T. ) 

ANT>REi'E,  liAURENTics.   See  Andf.rsson.  Lars. 

AN  DREE,  Karl  Theodor  (1808-1875)  a  German 
journalist  and  geographer,  was  bora  at  Brunswick,  Oct 
2t"»,  1808.  He  was  educated  cbieflvat  the  University  of 
Jena,  thmiiih  he  Hfiulieil  al»)  at  lierlin  and  <  li>tt;ni,'en. 
After  taking  his  degnn;  in  is.Ki.  he  retnnuil  to  his 
native  city  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profcswjrsliip,  but 
having  been  cngaccd  in  political  a^tation,  he  found  his 
intended  career  barmi  against  him.  Entering  the 
field  of  journalism,  he  beentue  in  1838  the  editor  of 
Mamztr  Zet'tvnf;,  and  resisted  the  inclination  to  French 
rule  which  >till  liiiL'i  n  1  mi  tlic  Rhine.  He  was  after- 
wards edit<tr  in  Culiiirnc  I  n  mi  1S43  to  1844).  then  for  two 
years  at  Bremen,  and  ili< n  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  established  a  newspaper  and  advocated  the 
(Jcrnian  eustom  vnfoil.  Ll  1855  he  removed  to  Dres- 
den, and  in  1858  was  made  consul  of  Chili.  He  died  at 
Wildungen,  Aup.  10, 1875.  His  geograpbit^l  works  were 
numerou.s  an  i  v;i!ii;d)le.  Those  relating  to  Anitrica  were 
especially  nutewortliy :  they  comprise — Niml-Aiiun'lit 
in  geofp-iiphttcJtni  uiul  qeachichthclien  Vinrixxrn  (18.'i(>- 
51 ),  BtifHos-Aifreg  uiidili''  Argentiache  Hqnihlik[W>(i)^ 
besides  many  articles  in  Dux  HV-t/bfid  sad  other  jour- 
nals. He  established  in  IS*)!  the  gcogra))hical  serial 
GMvs.  which  has  since  his  deatli  InH'n  tniited  by  Kic- 
pert.  In  IS.V.l.  Andrcc  J)ullli^lu■ll  an  account  uf  recent 
explomtions  under  the  title  (init/riipliinclien  Waiuhr- 
u»f/en,aivi  aftenvnrdsa  Commrrcinl  (/roffrnph/  Gco- 
ographie  dcs  Weiliumdels. "  Stuttgart,  lS07-72)i  which 
has  since  been  reriaed  by  his  son  Kohard.  Andrce  did 
much  to  raise  geogiB|diy  to  its  proper  plaoe  m  it*  soien- 
tilic  nilture. 

ANDKHIv  RiirrT.ARn,  a  ricniian  anthnr,  son  of  the 
pre<'e<iing,  wjus  Ixmi  at  Hrunswick.  Feb.  LTi,  \>^^>.  He 
Studied  science  at  Lcipsic.  hut  from  IS.O'J  to  l^M  was 
engaged  in  bnaincas  in  Uohcmia,  where  he  tmk  part  in 
the  contest  between  the  Germans  and  the  Czei:hs.  His 
interest  in  these  questions  of  nationality  and  race  is  shown 
by  his  works,  Nah'orutlitiUtverhdltnvaie  vnd  Sprach- 
oreitze in  ^c>Anurn(I.ieip6ic,  1 871) and  T»chrt^hkrh>  (lUnf/r 
(1872).  A  further  illustration  is  his  historic  ami  t  thtm 
graj)hic  chart  of  the  Umit.s  ot  tliu  languai-e  of  the  Lu- 
satian  Wends,  published  at  Pragrie  in  lb7.{,  a.s  well  :ls 
his  WendiscJie  Wanderstudim  (Stuttgart,  1S74),  which 
•bowB  the  oonnection  between  the  Lusatian  and  the 
Serbian  Wends.  He  has  also  published  some  valu- 
ftUe  artich  .s  in  ^'cocra|)lii<Ml  jHTio<iical.H.  an  account  of 
bis  tmvcLs  in  Scotland,  Vom  Virrtd  zur  I'liithiiulfuhrde 
(Jena.  ISdr,*,  and  a  work  ou  Ahvssinia. 

ANDREW,  James  Osonon.J).  I>.  (179-1-1870),  a 
bishop  first  of  the  JMetiiodist  Kpiatupal  Church,  and 
after  the  diviaion  of  that  Church  in  1844  a  bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in 
Wilkca  CO..  Ga.,  May  A,  IT'.'l.  lie  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  early  l>o\  iiiHMl,  wius  lu  cn.^cil  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  itiucnint  ministry  hy  the  South 
Carolina  conference,  then  including  moat  ol  the  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  WOtfsa^  WbA  Fbrida. 
From  that  period  till  1832  he  was  constaiitl^  engaged 
in  the  active  work  of  the  Methodist  ministry.  Tie 
was  an  earnest,  strong,  emotional,  and  somctinns  tin 

auent  prcaciicr.  in  iSiJli  he  w;us  elected  a  bishop  by 
le  General  Conference  which  im  t  in  Philadelphia. 
He  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  epis<-opal 
ofBcc  till  the  General  Conference  that  met  in  New  York 
City  in  1844.  A  few  months  before  the  meeting  of 
this  conference  Bishop  Andrew  married  his  second  ■ 


wife,  Mrs.  Leonora  Greenwood,  of  Greensboro*,  Q«. 

Hy  this  marriage  he  bwamo  coniK  t  u  il  with  Afrif  an 
slaver>',  Mrs.  (jreenwo<xl  Ixiiii.'  a  .^la\ c-owner.  lireat 
excitement  in  the  Northern  confcn  nc^s  followed  this 
marriago.  as  no  bishop  till  this  time  had  ever  lieco 
coniMctea  with  daTCiy.  Bishop  Andrew  stated  to  the 
committee  on  epieoopMy  aft  the  Qennral  Conference  that 
he  had  manriea  a  wifb  who  had  inhertted  ahves  from  a 
fonner  husband,  that  he  hail  -^ci  un  il  them  to  her  by  a 
deed  of  trust,  and  that  under  the  laws  of  Georgia  she 
could  not  eniani  ipatc  them  if  she  wished  to  do  so. 
The  peat  muj<jrity  of  delegates  from  the  free  States 
felt  that  Bishop  Andrew  coold  no  longer  naefbthr  fill 
his  office  in  their  conferences.  After  nrotneted  di0> 
ciission,  by  a  vote  <^  110  to  68  the  fbnownig  nsohi* 
tion  waspa-sscd  by  thcrjcncnil  Confcrrncc  :  "  /I'Wm/, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  (icru  nd  ('onfcrence  tliat  he 
desi.st  i'mni  the  exercise  of  his  oifn-e  so  lr)iig  as  this 
impediment  remains"  The  delegates  from  the  eun- 
fcrcnccs  in  the  slave  States  felt  aggrieved  by  this  action, 
and  l>elievod  that  aoqwesMDoe  in  the  lesMUtton  would 
destroy  their  tuefhlneH  in  thar  StatoiL  This  action 
led  to  the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  the  fonnation  of  the  Methodist  Epiwopal 
Church,  South,  by  a  convention  whi<!h  met  in  l^onis- 
ville,  Ky.,  -May,  l^  lo.  This  convention  was  presided 
over  by  Bish  oi)s  Andrew  and  Joahoa  Soule.  Bishop 
Andrew  ctrntinued  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  episcopal  office  till  1866.  when  the  General 
Conference  that  met  in  New  Orleans  relieved  him 
from  active  service.  He  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Miuvh 
1,  IS71.  He  is  buried  in  Oxford,  tia.  Bi.shop  Andrew 
was  a  trequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  Church.  His  most  important  publications  are 
— Family  Governmmd  (1848)  and  Mixmhtmn  (1854). 
The  completest  record  of  him  is  a  volume  entitk>l  Life 
and  Tift  ten  <if  Janux  Otgood  Altdrt»t  by  Rev.  Gcorjre 
G.  Smith.  A.  M.  (I8H2).  (a.  o.  h.)' 

ANDREW,  John  Ai.riox  (1';I8-18G7),  governor 
of  Ma.ssachusctt8,  was  born  at  Windham,  Me.,  May 
31,  ISIS.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  .stwlied 
law  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  wu 
a  man  of  strontr  rclieious  feeline,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  the  l);s(  i])lcs  in  1841.  Thuuu'h 
a  Unitarian,  he  delighted  in  takiuL'  j)art  in  dcvotiuml 
meetingsof  otherdcnominations,  and  w\u<  i'or  iiiany  y.  ars 
secretan*  of  the  Boston  Port  Society,  which  sustained 
Father  Taylor,  the  Methodist  sailor- preacher.  He  ho- 
caroc  noted  for  his  defence  of  those  who  were  arrest- 
ed under  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  of  1851.  Through 
his  prominence  ius  an  anti  slavcn'  man  he  was  cU-ct- 
ed  to  the  legislature  in  18.').S.  \Vhcn  .li>hn  Bmwn. 
after  his  raid  on  Harper's^  Fenrv,  was  indicted  in  a 
State  court  for  treason  against  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Andrew  telegraphed  to  Washington  thai 
he  would  be  responsible  for  ^ 1000  for  the  legal  exnenses 
of  the  defence.  He  thereuptm  w:w  summoned  nefbre 
the  committee  of  Congress  ap|H)iiited  to  investigate  the 
afiiair,  and  examined  by  them.  In  1800  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  which 
nominated  Abiaham  Lincoln  for  President  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  governor  of  Masssaehusetta 
by  the  larirest  ixipular  vote  ever  cast  for  any  candidate, 
and  was  aimually  re-elected  till  1866,  when  he  declined 
the  nominatinn.  ThuuLdi  an  esinicst  advocate  <jf  jicuix* 
principles,  »)m  as  he  w:is  inaugunited,  in  January, 
1861t  he  bep!>"  to  provide  for  war  and  called  upon  the 
govemora  of  the  other  New  England  States  to  join 
with  lum.  He  reorganised  the  militia,  and  had  them 
so  thonmL'hly  prepared  and  equipped  that  within  a 
week  alter  tiie  rrcsident's  pru<-laniation  of  April  15, 
iSfil.  he  had  despad  hi  il  live  regiments  of  infantrj',  a 
battalion  of  riflemen,  and  a  batten-  of  artilleiy  to 
Washington.  He  went  there  himself  when  his  duties 
would  allow,  and  uiced  the  most  vigorous  measures  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  September.  1862,  he 
attende<l  the  cf)tivfn'inn  of  the  governors  of  the  loval 
States  at  Altooua,  i'a.,  and  drew  up  the  address  which 
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ehpy  piecented  to  the  Pterfdcnt  In  JannaTj',  1863, 
iift>r  pcrv'.stt'nt  appliratiui),  lu-  oKlatncil  jHTrnis«i(in 
fr  an  tlif  War  nciiartiunit  u>  oiilist  colurod  In'ops.  and 
iiuiiK-  ll.itvly  niisc'l  ilio  FiJ"ty-ii>urth  MiLSKichusctts  rv.i- 
imtnt.  an  I  wlu  ii  the  (lovcniiut'iit  n't'ust'd  to  cive  thorn 
full  pay  he  wius  lum'mittinjr  in  his  efTortg  until  they  ob- 
tiiineJ  their  right.".  At  the  dose  of  his  host  tcnii  of 
offipo  he  <K'livon»<J  an  ohK^ucnt  valcdictori'  address,  re- 
Tiewifi-'  ilic  work  of  Massin-husetts  during  tlie  war. 
ihovin;;  that  she  had  contributed  to  the  army  ana 
Davy  160,000  men  ud  exiiended  out  of  her  tnonny 
|:!7.700lOO(L  paying  promptly  in  gold  the  interest  on 
aU  her  honos.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  nio^t 
generous  treatnii  nt  of  the  South,  declan'ng  that  iln  ri' 
could  be  no  n*al  reeuiist ruction  luitil  the  South  was 
puided  hv  intelligent  native  leaders.  In  1865  he  pre- 
ndedt(uiefinit>Iatioiikl  Unitarian  CoiiTenUoiD  in  New 
Totk.  In  1866  lie  Tenuned  the  praetloe  of  hw,  bat 
his  constitutiMii  had  been  undermined  b}' his  incessant 
lalwrs  and  auxiuiics  xs  war-irovemor.  He  died  eud- 
di  Illy  in  Boston.  Oct.  .'',0,  ISGT. 

.\M»KKWS,  Sa.mi;el  James,  was  bom  in  Daoboiy, 
Colli)..  July  .31.  IS] 7.  He  /rraduatcd  at  Williams 
ColWfTC  in  .^^^ss,^e}lu^iett8  in  ls3".».  Hi.s  first  studies 
were  in  the  law  in  his  native  State,  where  he  wa-s 
•dmitted  to  the  bar.  and  \va.>i  .'iu!-*  qiu ntly  admitted 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  But  he  atlcr- 
irudsohanj^  his  profeamon,  and  was  hi  1946  licensed 
in  Gmnecticnt  as  a  Con^gational  clenryman.  After 
being  settled  over  a  parish  in  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
for  a  few  years,  he  w;is  (  i,iii]K  lIed  hy  dis«.'a.i»^  of  the 
throat  to  give  up  prearhiiiL',  and  went  to  Hartford, 
Oonn.,  where  he  Iuls  sinee  re8i<hMl.  In  Hartford  he 
gsTe  himself  (o  Tarious  labcua^tfilli^ig  for  a  number  of 
yeare  the  poet  of  instmotor  m  jVtiMty  College  (Episco- 
pal) in  mental  and  moral  nbiloKtphy,  and  also  writ- 
ing for  the  ]>n^.s.  Mr.  AnoreWB  in  I><',^  took  eharge 
of  the  '"Catholie  A|)08tolic"  congregation  in  Hart- 
ford, which  charge  he  still  retains.    Mr.  Andrews  has 

?ublish^  but  one  book.  Tfw  lAfr  of  (hir  Lard  on 
/trth,  t'n  iV.i'  ffiifnrirnl,  Ch niii> ihup'rnK  nml  (tirif/rnjJi- 
ual  IMntioii.s.  republished  in  En^hmd  and  truIl^lated 
on  the  Continent. 
ANDKOS,  Sir  EnMrsi»  (ir.37-lT14"i.  an  En;:li8h 

oil'Hiial  governor,  was  Itorn  in  l»ndoii.  J>ee.  f'l,  1(>;J7. 
His  father  was  an  officer  of  the  royal  hou.sehold,  and 
stODinpanied  the  royal  family  in  exile.  The  son  dis- 
tinguished hiui-self  in  the  war  witli  tlie  Dutch,  and  in 
1672  was  appointed  major  under  Priuce  Ku^rt«  In 
1674  he  8u>  <mI<  (I  his  father  as  baQiff  of  the  ubod  of 
Gnenwgr.  but  a  f<;w  montha  later  was  made  ganamm 
of  New Toik,  which,  after  being  for  a  short  thne  in 
"'S.-^^sion  of  the  Ihitrli,  had  passed  again  to  the  Kul'- 
-di  Ity  the  Treatv  uf  \\  eslmins>ter.  Andms  wa.s  well 
.'Tinaiiit.d  with  the  French  and  Dutch  laiiiruage;^,  and 
Uturuughlv  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  duke  of 
Yoil,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite.  In  punuance 
of  the  duke's  instniction.s,  he  <<ndi  avored  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  province  to  the  ( Joniieeticut  on  the  east 
and  to  the  Delaware  on  the  Wf,<f.  He  nltKj  exerted 
hiULHif  to  detach  the  Indian  Five  N.itiouBirom  French 
intiucuce.  In  167S  wliile  on  a  visit  to  EnglaDd,  he 
was  knighted  by  C'liarlt.-*  II..  but  after  two  yeare  he 
WM  recalled  on  complaint  of  his  tmx-cedinps  in  East 
Jcreey.  He  retired  to  CiucniMy,  imt  when  Janien  II. 
succeeded  lo  the  throne  an  attempt  wiis  made  to  eon 
solidate  the  colonies  of  New  England  into  one  royal 
pmnriiioe,  and  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had  praviously 
Mhised  this  act,  was  appointed  frovcmor-general  of  the 
province.  Arriving  at  Boston  in  Dec,  jfiSf),  he  dc- 
oiunded  a  surrender  of  the  charters  of  the  colonies, 
•onoancing  that  all  lawH  y^houhl  continue  in  force  that 
were  ool  umnsistent  with  the  laws  of  England.  He 
was  authorized  to  appoint  and  remove  the  members  of 
hi!?  own  council,  and  with  their  ail\  i<  i-  to  make  laws, 
Ifvy  taxes,  and  control  the  proviiu  ial  troops.  He 
al^li.shed  the  general  court,  R'stricted  the  linerty  of 
the  preaa,  and  endeavored  to  enforce  some  of  the  eo- 


clenaatical  Uws  of  the  motlier<!onntrjr.  Connecticat 

having  refused  to  surrender  its  cb.irter.  he  marched 
to  Hartford  witli  a  liodv  of  (U)  s<ddiers  in  Oct.,  1687. 
Aceonling  to  tradition,  he  was  unsucc<>.ssful  in  obtain- 
ing the  charter,  whic  h  was  carried  off  by  stratagem 
from  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  bv  Capt  Joseph 
Wadsworth  and  hidden  in  the  lainous  (Charter  Oak" 
till  the  dimiitidl  of  ''the  t.\nint."'  The  secrctarj'  of 
the  asseniblv.  by  the  onler  ot  Anilni.s,  cIoh  d  the  record 
by  stating  that  the  vicen<y  had  that  day  (Oct  31,  1687 j 
taken  into  his  hands  the  trovemment  of  Conneelioat 
A  few  months  later  New  York  and  New  Jewey  were 
added  to  his  jurisdiction,  but  he  resided  chiefly  in 
Boston,  tmd  apjwintcd  Fr.itui.-  .N;  lml«m  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York.  The  operations  again.st  the 
French  in  3Iaine  brought  on  a  war  with  the  I'enobecot 
Indiana,  and  exoeHiwe  taxes  were  leiied  on  the  ^jtle 
of  New  Enriand.  When  tidinirs  of  the  Revohitjon  of 
16KH  reachen  Boston  the  peoph-  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained. The  magistrates  who  had  been  n.'nio\ed  by 
Andros  published  a  prm-laniatiou  i  April  IS,  ]6S<))  de- 

;de 


nouncing  his  t^Tanny,  and  the  venerable  ISimoii  Brad- 

vemor.  And: 
sulKinliiiates  were  arrested  and  ini]irisoiied.  Agents 


street  was  made  governor.    Andres  and  several  of  his 


were  sent  to  King  William  to  reijucHi  tlie  restoration 
ot'  the  charter.  Andros  twice  attempted  to  escape 
irom  continement,  and  once  got  as  far  as  Khode  Island, 
but  was  detected  and  brought  back.  In  July  be  was 
sent  to  England,  where  formal  conaplaint  waa  made 
against  him,  but  he  was  ae<iuitted  wlthont  a  tiiaL  In 
IWl  he  published  a  Xarniffrr  uf  J'nniiifnit/s  m  \iw 
L'lif/litini,  which  w:ls  rciiublished  in  I.^)ndon  shortly 
Ijeforc  the  American  lU- volution  to  show  the  turbu- 
lent dispoaition  of  the  oolonists.  Andros  had  takea 
considerable  interest  hi  the  affitirs  of  Virginia,  and  m 
'  1602  he  was  made  povcriinr  of  that  colony.  Ai^  its 
i  leading  men  always  hail  been  loii.spicuou.-*  for  their 

(loyalty  to  the  Crown,  the  duties  of  this  txisitiou  .'icemed 
likely  to  prove  more  congenial  to  him  tnan  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  He  was  pop- 
ular with  the  planters,  and  he  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of  manufactures  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
(  He  also  t(Hik  measures  for  the  pnservation  of  docu- 
nu'uts  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  colony.  He 
had  brought  over  the  diarter  01  William  and  MaiJ 
College,  and  his  efl'orts  to  retain  control  of  the  new 
institution  led  to  difficulties  with  Bev.  Dr.  Blair,  its 
founder.  The  latter,  having  been  appointed  couimis* 
saiT  by  the  bishop  of  London,  had  entire  charge  of 
ecclesiastical  afl^urs,  and  thruogh  his  influence  Andros 
was  finally  recaUed  in  1698.  He  was  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  Onemsey  from  1704  to  1706.  He  died  at 
I/itiiloii.  Feb.  24,  171}.  Tlie  Andros  Trartx,  edited 
by  \V.  II.  Whitnitue  i  Boston,  lS('),s),  give  an  insight 
into  his  lulniinistration  in  New  England,    (j.  P.  L.) 

ANEMONE  is  one  of  the^  best  known  of  flowery 
having  some  of  its  representatives  growini;  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  varieties  improvwl  by 
florists  cultivated  ever>'where.  It  is  a  gocMl  tyjH;  of 
the  natural  order  Jiammnilaretr,  oixnipyinu  a  plu  e  be- 
tween ClemtUii  and  Jinntuiailiu,  or  the  "  butter- 
cups." It  is  one  of  the  famous  plants  of  mythology. 
Jealous  l-lora  turned  Anemone  into  a  flower  bocau.se 
Zeidiyrus  .showed  the  n>Tnph  some  attenlit)iis ;  but  the 
flower  would  never  open  till  Zeph}TU.s.  in  the  fonn  of 
the  west  wind,  breathed  uj>on  her.  The  ancient  story 
hius  followed  it  through  all  time  and  all  the  world  over. 
The  whole  family  is  known  as  "Wind-flower."  and  the 
Aiwmnnf.  pulmtilla  of  Europe  is  so  named  from  its 
verna<;ular  name,  pnhntiUa,  which  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  />«/.•«'»/>',  and  signilies  "to  be  lightly  beaten;" 
that  is,  Ixiaten  by  the  wind,  ^e  Pulwitilla  is  abo 
called  "Pasque-flower,"  or^aawemightaay,  "JBaoter* 
flower,"  because  in  Italy  it  Uooms  about  Pksebal  or 
Ea.ster  time.  Tlie  .\nciiiones  Ih'st  known  to  litcra- 
ttire  are  Aueninne.  hortinsis  and  Annnonr  airoitaria. 
ItniuuK  nible  varieties  of  great  beauty  have  Ix'cn  raised 
from  these  for  garden  oukivation,  uid  at  one  time  so 
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Qiuch  aUetitiuu  w;i3  L'iveii  to  the  raii>ing  of  these  va- 
heiica  that  a  standard  of  bcaut^'  was  fixed  as  the  pcr- 
foctioQ  of  ituprovcment,  and  the  ticedlings  were  regu- 
larly bred  to  lU  There  are  about  fifty  K]>eci»»  dt^ribed 
by  ootaniflts,  and  these  make  a  citvuit  of  the  whole 
temperate  region  of  the  globe,  some  pushing  into  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  .some,  taking,'  advantage  of  nimin- 
tain-ronges,  wandering  towards  the  tropits.  In  uur  ■ 
couutrj'  the  CaroUua  Anemone,  whieh  finds  its  must  , 
northern  limit  in  Kansas,  extends  through  Arizona  U) 
Mexico,  Pcni,  Chili,  and  Brazih  Like  tlie  European 
species,  tlie  Carolina  Anemone  is  found  to  raiy  in  color, 
many  shades,  from  white  t^i  |)ink,  purple,  or  violet, 
having  been  nnted.  The  It.d  AiKinuiie  {AHemone 
muUiyi'la)  is  found  in  New  York,  and  travels  west  to 
the  lloeky  Mountains,  The  Western  Anemone,  A. 
occitlrnuUut  is  tionfiued  to^  the  Pactfii^  and  extends  up 
to  British  America,  and  is  dosely  allied  to  the  more 
northern,  ^i.  a/piiui.  Sonic  are  found  at  great  alti- 
tudes: A.  l>ru inmoinlii  hiia  In  eii  gathenjd  on  liasvsen's 
I'eak,  a.S  hi^h  ;us  11,000  I'ei  t.  i'lu  Ih-.st  known  Anieri- 
ean  species  is  Anenujiie  nemurostt.  popularK'  known  as 
"Wood  Anemone,"  and  "  Wood  Wind-flower. '\  It  is 
one  of  the  few  plants  that  have  made  a  complete  drcnit 
of  tho^obe.  It  haft  retained  a  foothold  in  all  its  trav- 
els. Un  the  Atlatitie  >l(ipe  of  America  it  extends  south- 
wardly as  far  a.s  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and 
goes  west  ward  ly  to  the  Paeitic  Ueean.  Cr"s.-.;ii'_'  intu 
A-sia,  it  pr<'grej)»es  till  it  again  reaehes  Kuro^,  abound- 
ing in  England  as  it  does  in  the  Northern  UutM  States. 
Toe  imraUing  ook>r  is  white,  but  it  is  often  nse,  and 
in  Onigon  ana  Wasbington  Tcnntoiy  brigbt  blue  flowers 
liavc  beeu  found. 

Anemones  have  leal'-l:ke  or^allS  souil'  distance  below 
tlie  flower  on  tht.'  tlown- stalks,  kn  iwn  u.^  invuliu  n  s. 
whieh,  if  close  luider  the  tlowers,  might  almost  be  called 
a  calyx;  and  some  have  featheiy  tails  to  the  seeds, 
modi  as  Clematm  has.  Bat  modem  botnnists  unite 
wHh  Anemone  some  genera  which  have  not  these  diar 
r.i:'ters.  If'p'iti'oi  has  the  invulitm'  so  close  as  to  seem 
Very  like  a  calyx.  InU  i.s  now  known  a.s  Aiirmnue  He- 
p'ltioi.  Th<tfi<tru  III  'I  III  iii'ni'ftdi  n  i.s  rilti  n  Killed  "Hue 
Anemone."  Classically,  the  uronuneialion  id'  ane- 
mone plaoes  the  accent  on  toe  third  syllable,  but 
hortionttunl  nssga  has  the  aooent  on  the  second— 
o-nem'^o-n^  (t.  v.  ) 

ANGEIj-FTSFT,  a  name  mrwt  frequently  ajiiiHcd  (o 
sharks  of  the  family  Squatinida:  These  are  ixt  uliar  tor  ; 
thedeprcasetl  lio  ly,  transversely  oval  head,  juni  is]ic(  i;illy 
for  the  lateral  ex tcniiion  of  the  pectoral  fins  and  the 
nrotraetion  of  their  basis  forward  on  each  side  of  the 
oead,  bat  aeiMnted  firom  it  by  notch-like  intervals.  A 
ftnded  resemblance,  resalting  from  this  strneture  when 
viewed  fntm  ahovt  ,  to  the  ideal  "clicnih"  is  the  cause 
of  th(!  name.  Kc|rn  >i  utativcs  of  the  family  arc  found 
in  most  tcmiH:"rate  and  tropical  .seas  in  favoraVile  local- 
ities, hut  the  numlior  of  species  is  uncertain.  The 
common  species  of  the  European  and  North  American 
coasts  is  Smatiaa  angetue.  It  sometunes  rsadifln  • 
length  of  nve  feet  or  more,  bat  is  irenenilly  Iband  of 
les.s  size.  Other  ii;iti!i  s  are  little  bullhead  shark  'at 
New  York),  monk,  moukcv  li.sh,  shark-ray,  and  liddle- 
fi.sh.  The  name  "anuel  tish  "  is  ul.so  .sometimes  anplied 
to  species  of  Cluttoiluntidue^  which  are  brilliantly  col- 
ored. 

ANGELL,  James  Burbixjl,  an  American  eduoatoTt 

was  born  at  Scituate,  R.  I.,  Jan.  7,  1829.  After 

UTaduatitig  at  lirown  I'nivctsity  in  ls4'.t,  he  travelled 
in  the  iSouthcni  States,  and  .subseijucntly  spent  some 
time  in  travi-l  and  study  in  Eurojie.  In  ].s.'>;i  he  was 
appoint^Ml  prule.sS4)r  of  modem  languages  and  literature 
inBruwu  Uuiversitv,  but  resigned  this  position  in  IbtjO 
to  take  editorial  chari'c  of  the  Providence  JottmaL 
Throughout  the  eventti.l  years  of  the  Civil  War  he  re- 
mained as  editor,  doing  much  to  direct  the  eurrent  of 
public  opinion  in  bis  istate.  In  isilG  he  wa^  chosen 
president  of  the  I  nivci>ity  of  \'ennont^  and  his  .suc- 
cess in  his  duties  there  caused  him  to  he  dected  presi- 


dent of  the  University  of  MiehiiL-an  in  18G'.<.  thoueh 
he  did  not  accept  the  i>osition  till  after  a  seeonu  election 
in  l.sTl.  In  the  spring  of  l>*»tit)  he  receivo<l  leave  of 
aljsent*  in  order  to  accept  the  post  of  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiaiy  to  China,  being 
eoiiuui.s.sioned  also  to  i>roc«re  a  revision  of  the  treaties 
K'twcen  the  llnite<l  .'^tat<  .>  and  China,  .\fter  eighteen 
■  months  siKiit  in  this  inijiortant  work,  he  rusiLTied  his 
.  diplomatic  juisitiim  in  Oct..  issi,  and  retuniid  to  re- 
sume his  educational  labors  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  has  |)ublishcd  several  articles  in  the  North 
Amrriaui  £evuw,  BSMotheea  Saere^  and  other  r»- 
views. 

AXGELUP.  Tlie  amrolus  i.s  a  popular  dcvofimi 
in  memor>'  of  the  incarnation  and  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  It  eon.si.sts  of  three  ver^ieles,  each  fol- 
lowed by  an  Ave  31aria,  and  a  short  praver  to  Al- 
mighty God  at  the  end  of  all.  It  is  called  the  angelna 
from  the  opening  words  in  Latin  of  the  first  versicle, 
AufffhiK  7'om//o" nuntiavit  Maritr — "The  angel  of  the 
I/t>rd  annoiin<  ed  unto  .^Iar^■."  The  custom  of  ree-t  ng 
a  certain  inimber  of  Hail  Maries  everv  day  was  intrri- 
duced  among  the  fakhfd  by  I'oiie  iVban  II.  in  the 
vear  1095  to  obtain  prayere  for  the  absent  emsaderH. 
When  the  Cnisailes  ended,  the  «levotion  lanpii$hed 
until  it  wa.s  rcviv(  d  by  T'opc  John  XXIII.  in  the  first 
half  of  tlic  foiiricentli  ccnliir\'.  He  annexed  an  indul- 
retice  for  nvitiuL:  the  anreliis  in  the  niomini',  at  imn.ii, 
and  at  niilit.  A  bdl  specially  de  dicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  Ihuil'  in  most  churches,  whieh  was  called  in  Eng- 
lish "thelisdye  bell,"  and  when  tolled  for  this  devo- 
tion it  wasciilled  the  "ave"  beU,  or  the  *'Oabrid" 
bell,  but  is  now ooamionty  called  the  *'aiigdas"  b^ 

(R.  8.) 

ANnLER,  a  nauio  aj  plied  to  the  fishes  of  the  fami'  v 
Lo^thiula,  and  mure  cspe-ciallv  to  the  J^iphiu*  pitoa- 
tonus,  in  allunon  to  the  denoer,  rod-like  filamentaiy 
spine  on  the  snout,  which  teminates  in  foliaecous  ap- 
pendages. Hie  fish  Bumetimes  lies  partly  conceded 
on  the  iHittoin,  ami  waves  tlusc  to  and  fro,  thus  at- 
tract intr  smaller  lishcs ;  aiid\\lien  one  lias  apitroaehisl 
suflieienily  near,  the  aiii.ler  ris<  s  tiiwajil  and  ciiuulfs  il 
in  its  ea|>aeiuus  mouth.  Occasionally  il  assumes  a  mure 
active  ruk,  and  has  been  known  to  capture  and  en- 
gorge large  aqinatio  birds;  and  the  name  gooee>fiah, 
generally  given  it  on  the  Maffiachnsetts  coast,  ex- 

pres.-^es  tlic  popular  belief  that  the  feat  is  not  uncom- 
1  num.  Other  names  are  l>cllo\vs-fish  (at  Xew)>oii.  1{.  I.  \ 
nionk-tisli  lalom:  the  coast  of  Maine;,  sea  <le\  il  or  devil- 
fish and  fishing-irog  (at  places  on  the  English  coast  i. 
With  the  common  angler  of  the  North  Atlantic  {Lih 
pkiuB  pweatoriu$),  another  spmti  (laphuu  bud^tia\ 
occurs  in  the  Mediterranean.  Species  are  also  found 
at  the  Cajx'  of  tJood  IIojk'  !  l.'ijiln'iis  vnnitTiinig),  in 
the  Chinese  and  .Japantsse  s*'as  {LopJiiuii  fitli;/einis)  and 
in  deep  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  the  Admiralty 
Islands  ( Ijophiu*  Nurexil).  The  head  is  depreseed  and 
the  mouth  enomouslv  large  ia  aU  the  spedes.  (See 
also  I>BVii/-nBH  and  FuHiMChfBOO  u  EKcnajo* 

PJBDTA  BRrrANNTCA.) 

^XGOH.V  GOAT.  Sec  On.\T.  ANfK»R.\. 
ANlJSTUOM,  Anueiis  Jo.NAS  (1S14-1S74),  a  Swe- 
dish phvsicist,  was  bom  Aug.  13,  IS  14,  in  Westemorr- 
land.  He  devoted  himself  to  astronomy  nntil  1858, 
when  he  exchanged  his  ^Nisition  at  the  Ui»ss>la  ObsCfV- 
atoiy  for  a  prufcesordiip  in  physics.  He  died  June  21 , 
1874.  In  his  treatise  Optidai  Undtrwkningnr  (.^tm-k- 
holm,  Is.'i.;)  \w  first  called  attention  to  the  law  vvhirli 
the  jirincipal  tiasis  of  siHictrum  analysis.  He  showed 
that  the  tixed  lines  of  s()ectra  iiroduccd  by  ehs  trie 
flames  are  due  to  the  dificn-nt  std>.stanees  burned  or 
evai)ordted.  Aliout  the  same  time  he  published  an 
explanation  of  the  so-called  Fraunbofcr's  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  thongh  his  discoveries  led  him  to  no 
results.  His  principal  work  is  Rtchrchi*  snr  h  S]»i  tre 
«o/«irc  (Upsala,  ISi'.s);  other  works  of  importance  are 
—  Om  de  nwitol,liiionln's/:ii  krixUtlltmns  moleJ^idara 
koMlaater  (Stockholm,  m^];  Uur  let  Spectra  da 
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Gat  imimJeg  ( Upsala,  1*^71 ) ;  Mhnoire  tur  la  Tempiro- 
ture  df  in  Terre  (Upsala,  iSTlj. 

ANGUS,  JosEPU,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Knclish  Bap- 
tist minister  and  author,  was  Iwrn  at  Bolan,  iicur  New- 
castle, Kiii'I  iii.l,  Jan.  16,  1810.  Ills  anc«stor.  Henry 
Angrua.  i.s  rix-*inied  as  having  become  a  Calvinisiit-  Hap- 
tisi  in  162U,  and  the  euljeequent  meml)ers(»f  the  ramily 
been  noted  for  Tigorotis  health  and  longevity,  lis 
«ci  tt  strict  adKmnee  to  their  religious  principles. 
.Tmv  tiIi  w.us  educ-ateJ  by  a  l^aptist  minister  at  Aocring> 
lou.  I.aneafihirc,  then  at  the  trnunuiar-whool  at  New- 
cawtle,  whence  he  followed  the  head-master.  Dr.  Morti- 
mer, to  London ,  where  he  attended  King's  Colk^  In 
eradiiating  at  Kdinhnngh  Univ«reitv  in  1836  he  lodcthe 
nn-r  prize  in  iiKitliem.iticfs,  in  (Jreck,  in  logic,  in  beUes- 
Ituixi.  iui.i  ilio  L'ulfi  metlal  in  ethics  and  iM)litical  T>WI- 
osophy.  He  Wiw  aL^o  the  suueessftil  comju  titor  lor  a 
priie  of  fifly  guineas  fur  the  best  e.««ayon  the  influence 
of  the  writings  of  Ixtrd  Bacon.  He  studied  divinity 
umler  Dr.  ('haluers  and  at  Stepney  ('i)llege.  He  was 
onlained  pastor  of  the  Hautiht  church  in  New  Park 
.*^tri  .  t.  ."^.ititliwark.  and  while  here  received  a  prize  of 
a  buudred  guiueaa  tor  an  eaaay  in  reply  to  Kev.  Dr. 
Chalinen'a  defence  of  chnrch  estAbn8liin«it&  He 
■bwqpentif  aeaaied  various  other  prizes— one  for  a 
series  of  lectures  On  the.  Admntngn  of  a  Clnimcnl 
Eilumtion  as  nn  Auxilt'iiry  to  a  f'ciiniirrrttti  E<lunt- 
tim;  another  for  an  tsssay  to  be  used  for  mistuonur}' 
paip<».<!es  in  India :  tliis  was  called  Ckfitt  our  Life. 
Anoilier  prise  was  won  in  1961  in  oonneetiott  with  the 
n^tenuy  of  St  Baitbolomew's  Day  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  nature,  growth,  anil  repreM  iitation  of  the 
Chun-h.  In  1S4H  he  waa  appointiHi  bwretarj'  of  the 
Baptist  Missionarj'  Society,  ami  during  the  next  nine 
years  greatly  extended  its  field  of  labor  as  well  as  in- 
creased its  revenue  one-thinl.  In  1>'41>  he  became  pres- 
id^t  of  Stepney  College.  Tlii.x  liad  fonnerly  been  a 
lraining-.>*ehool  fur  theological  student.^,  l>ut  uiu!»t  his 
'iire.  tiun  it.s  advaiifaires  have  been  extended  to  lay  stu- 
dentis  His  puDils  have  taken  high  degn-es  nt  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lonaoo,  and  have  won  nunierons  prizes  and 
aeholanhips.  As  a  testimonial  to  his  faithful  labore 
the  Angus  lectureship  has  been  founded,  in  which 
topics  connected  with  choreb  hibton-  and  liililieal  vi- 
ence  are  tnated  by  eminent  men.  in  lsb2  he  received 
the  (legreeof  D.  D.  from  Brown  University,  Providence, 
U.L  ForieTeralyeanhewasEndtsh  examiner  in  the 
Ummriiy  of  London  and  for  the  Indian  ctril  service. 
His  most  imiK)r<ati(  juiblieations  arc  the  Il'tiuU^tuh  of 
the  BQJf  and  J]iuiiUx>i)k  of  the  EitiiUnh  Toufjur.  Xn 
these  he  ha.i  cundenml  the  lalwrs  of  eminent  scholars 
and  critics,  and  presented  them  in  such  a  form  as  to 
make  them  available  to  general  readers.  He  has  also 
edited,  with  nntes.  Bishop  Butler's  AvnIor/if  ami  S>-r- 
mon^  and  \Va>  land's  Mural  Si-intce.  He  hiis  contributed 
t  ■  the  A'  hit  if  li)  ril-ir,  tlie  Siiniltni  Miifffiziite,  and  other 
p'  n  "li(  ids.  He  wa.s  a  rnemlKT  of  the  New  Testament 
C  lUii  aiiy  for  the  Revision  of  the  English  Bifalft 

ANillNtiA,  the  darter,  snake-bird,  or  water-turkey, 
a  bird  of  the  genus /'fcrfiw  and  family  Plotidce.  The 
name  is  ;i  eorruption  of  the  Portuguese  nnhlnn,  this 
from  the  Lat.  atuptina,  snake-like,  from  the  snaky  ap- 
pearance of  these  extremely  long-necked,  sharp-billed 
oirdsb  They  belong  to  the  order  Ht^fanopodeBt  in 
wlueh  the  net  arc  tolipsfanate;  that  is,  all  fom  toes 
arp  eotiiiected  by  full  weljs.  Tlie  anhinga,  Plotus  an- 
i'iji'jii,  Ls  a  bird  of  singular  amwanini-c,  resembling  a 
cormorant,  but  much  more  sliglitly  t)uilt,  with  relative- 
Ijr longer  neck  and  straight  slender  bill,  which  is  serrate 
tovaid  the  end ;  there  is  a  moderate,  naked  throat- 
ponch;  the  tail  i.s  lomr,  stiff,  fun-shaped;  the  plum- 
age ia  mostly  blaek.  Unlike  most  Steganopoda,  which 
ire  maritime,  the  anhingas  shun  the  open  coiwt,  delight- 
ing Ui  dwell  in  the  moat  impenetrable  swamps,  where 
th^  fly  swifUy,  peroh  with  ease,  and  dive  with  amazing 
eeiait^.  They  are  timid  and  vigilant,  when  alarmed 
dwpumg  like  m  shot  from  their  perch  in  the  tree  or 
nab  oreriiMigiQg  the  wntari  and  gwiamung  with  the 


body  Bubmergcd.  only  the  hea<l  and  neck  in  sight,  thus 
resembling  some  strange  kind  of  wator-.serpcnt;  whenes 
the  nama^  When  surprised  on  the  water  thev  have  a 
habit  of  sinking  quietly  under,  like  grebes,  with  scarce- 
ly a  ripide  of  the  simaoc.  They  feed  on  fish,  which 
they  pursue  under  water  like  a  cormorant  or  loon.  The 
nest  18  bulky,  bnihof  atielEn  in  a  tree  overhanging  the 
water;  theeggsarethreeorfour,pale-bliUBh,  withawhite 
chalky  incrustation ;  the  yoimg  aredothsd  in  white  woolly 
down,  ami  arc  fed  in  the  nest  by  regurjitation. 

The  anhinga  is  tlie  <inly  Anierieun  speen'!".  of  J'li/tug, 
but  two  or  three  others  inhabit  corrcspomling  warm  ro- 
pooa  of  the  Old  World.  The  anatomy  of  these  birds 
18  nearly  that  of  cormorants ;  but  there  are  remarkable 
|)eculiaritie.s  of  the  cervical  vertcbne  in  their  configura- 
tion and  the  fonnation  of  bony  pidlevs  tlimugh  which 
pass  the  teiiilon.s  of  muscles  by  which  the  l>)u.r  S-}>ent 
neck  is  strai^ditened.  The  digestive  sj^stem  is  |)ecu]iar, 
the  itfoventricular  glands  being  |daeed  in  a  compartment 
separate  from  Uie  eeeophsgus,  and  the  gizzard  having 
a  _8pecial  ityloric  division  occupied  a  mat  of  long 
stiff  hair-like  pm 'c.s.scs  of  the  epitoeltttm,  guarding 
the  orifice  of  ine  pylorus.  (E.  c.) 

ANI,  the  Hmzilian  name  of  birds  of  the  genus  CrO' 
^ohagOt  Bub-fiunily  (Jrotophagiua^  &mi]y  VumUdm. 
I%ey  an  a  kind  of  terrcstTial  or  semi-arlMrieai  endtooe, 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  of  irideseent  blaek  i)Imnage, 
with  the  tnes  arranged  in  pairh,  two  In-'fun'  and  two 
behind;  the  bill  ia  remarkable  for  ri.sitig  into  a  high, 
thin,  arched  cre^  marked  with  several  curved  oblique 
grooves.  Anis  abound  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropi- 
cal parts  of  Ami'rica,  where  they  go  in  troops  and  are 
very  familiar.  Of  the  few  known  .si)ecie8,  two  have 
been  fotmd  in  the  United  States — (  \  <tiii  the  Smith 
Atlantic  coast,  even  as  far  nortli  sls  I'hila<lelphia  in  one 
instance,  and  C.  sulcintstriii  in  Texa.s — but  they  are 
hardly  more  than  stragglers  from  the  NVcst  ladies  and 
Mexico.  The  mast  remarkable  fact  in  the  economy  of 
tlie  an:.s  i.s  theirniilitieation  in  an  entirely  peculiar  kind 
of  commimi.sm :  several  members  of  a  nock  colonize 
and  build  a  single  Imge  nestj  in  which  their  eggs  are 
all  hud  and  incubated  tontlier.  Tlui  is  one  of  the 
most  ezeeptional  oases  of  the  demitiQn  fton  normal 
nidificatirm  an<l  oviposittoaibrwhiollhildiof  the  fam- 
ily Ciiniliilff  are  noted.  (r.  C,) 

ANNEXATION.  Annexation,  or  acquisition  of 
territory,  is  aocQmplished  (1)  by  disoovenr,  oocunation, 
and  prescription,  or  (2)  by  treaty,  indwung  gift,  saJe, 
eT<  banL'es.  and  snce<'«sion.  or  {'■'>}  by  conquest.  Acfpii- 
sition  ot  fcrriton*  hy  tlistoven.'  mu.«t  be  followed  by 
occupation  praetieally  cdntinuous.  One  remarkable  in- 
stance of  international  difficulty  arising  from  t^mflieting 
claims  as  to  jirioritv  of  discover^'  was  the  contn)versy 
betWiMni  the  U  nited  l^tatesof  Aniericji  and  Gn-at  Britain 
in  r»derence  to  the  Oregon  Territor\-.  The.se  claims 
were  finally  atliusted,  ader  a  period  of  thirty  yenns,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  iH46.  A  dispute  between 
the  same  (tovenmients  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  isl- 
and of  San  Jnan  was  referred,  by  the  Trea^  of  Wssh- 
ington  of  1R71,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  empe- 
ror, who  awanled  the  poesession,  Oct.  21.  ISTL'.  to  the 
United  States.  In  IS".*)  long-.standing  and  (tmflicting 
claims  to  the  torritor>'  Ijdng  about  Delagoa  Bay.  arising 
on  the  question  of  distnveiy  and  occupation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  wen  settled  1^  reference 
tu  the  President  of  Vnaoe,  who  decided  m  &Tor  of 
l*ortugal. 

The  cession  of  Ahuska  by  Russia  to  the  United  States 
is  a  recent  instance  of  the  acquirement  of  territory  by 
purchase;  and  the  acquisition  of  AIsaoe-I>orraine  by 
(jcrmany  from  l'V.»nce  i.s  a  conispicuons  example  of  ao- 
(jui^ition  by  con<|uest.  But  aimcxattou  b^'  conquest  <^ 
a  iHirtion  of  a  nation's  teniUny  IS  afauoit  umimblynt- 

itied  by  eouveution. 

By  the  ordinary  rules  of  modem  intemetional  law 
the  annexation  of  territory  inv(»lve8  the  assumption  hy 
the  annexing  nat  ion  of  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  tenitoiy  annexed.  U*  «.) 
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ANNlfilLAXIONISTS. 


ANNIHILATIONTSTS,  those  who  believe  tkrtthe 
impenitent  wicked  wiU  be  punished  with  eTcrlaflting 

destruction.  They  object,  however,  to  the  application 
of  the  Wfml  "annihilation"  to  their  flwtrin*-.  insisting 
that  it  does  not  fully  exprojis  the  nature  of  tlie  issuo 
they  raiso,  and,  moreover,  hriuiis  ujt  a  qnr.-^tiiin  whii  h 
they  do  not  undertalce  to  (iiH<'UiB — viz.,  "  \Vhat  arc  the 
esMDtial  elements  oi  luattvr  ur  spirit  out  of  which  living 
ereatares  are  formed  when  they  come  into  beingi  ana 
into  which  they  are  resolved  when  they  pass  oirt  of  be- 
iuR  and  become  extinct  aa  living  crcatun^s?"  If  Is 
euouirh  to  Icnow  that  "the  composite  cnature  is  ilis- 
solvol,  .ind,  as  an  in<lividual.  in  ucsfroycd  and  bocoiiu  s 
cstinct,"  that  is,  "resolved  into  the  elements  Irniu 
which  lie  was  created"  (J.  H.  Pettinjrcll,  in  The  Liu 
Everiaatiitg ).  The  tuBtonr  of  this  doctrine  extends  bai  k 
&r  beyond  the  era  of  Christianity.  It  is  as  old,  per- 
bape,  as  the  d(K-trine  of  immortality,  thoufrh  not  ext<'ti- 
mvely  held.  All  discussions  on  the  ftiture  of  the  wicked 
dead  may  he  nmped  8uf)6tantially  under  three  heads  or 
theories:  ( 1 )  everla.sting  nunishment ;  (2)  ultimate  res- 
toration to  holiness  and  happiness  I  (3)_annihilation  or 
(literally)  "  orcrlastin^  deetraotion. '  There  aie  many 
variations  of  belief  in  each  of  these  daesee.  Tn  the 
first  there  are  those  who  hold  that  while  the  exi^•t(•Iu■e 
of  the  lost  is  unending,  it  may  become  uiicou.v  iou.s. 
In  the  si'cond  cliiss  there  are  some  who  liolieve  that  all 
OMnkind  will  be  ultimately  restored,  and  others  who 
■nnrrt  the  possibility  of  a  probation  alter  death  fur  those 
who  have  not  a  fair  chance  to  embraoe  the  gospel  in  the 
present  life,  and  consequent  partial  restoration.  The 
third  cliuss  emhniees  thost;  who  deny  the  n'snmH-tion  of 
the  wicked  dead,  as  well  as  tho-e  who  U'lieve  they  will 
be  raised  for  everla.stinp  dcstnH  tion  or  tinal  extinction. 
All  these  cliuwes  had  been  fully  developed  among  the 
Jews  in  the  three  centuries j)n?eedinp  Christ,  according 
to  Dr.  Edward  Beccher  (The  Doctrine  of  SerinturM 
Refnfmtion).  The  old  Jewish  synagogue  of  Pslestine 
had  a  nliicc  in  its  tlicnlniry,  to  (piote  Harman's  review 
of  Wetjcr's  ucciiuiit  ot  the  ancient  Jewish  sj-stem  of 
faith  in  the  MrtlnMllut  Quarterly  Kn  ini^  (1H82),  for  the 
doctrine  of  tinal  restoration  antl  for  that  of  annihilation. 
Ilweoub  of  the  widted  descend  to  Gehinnom,  either  to 
be  purified  or  oonsmoDed  by  fire.  The  system  of  purifica- 
tion is  for  those  who  belong  to  the  house  of  Israel,  but 
the  fate  of  the  heathen  is  destruction.  The  belief  in 
this  restoration  for  Israel  grew  out  of  the  view  f  hat  "  all 
who  arc  provided  with  cin  nnicision  a.s  a  ni^'ii  of  the 
covenant  cannot  remain  eternally  separatini  from  God, 
but  suffer  penance  in  Gehinnom,  six  months  in  heat  and 
six  months  in  oold. ' '  But  it  would  seem  that  some  be- 
lieved that  three  classes  of  Israelites  would  meet  the  fate 
of  the  heathen — viz. ,  "  the  adulterer,  the  one  who  puts 
his  neighlior  to  shame,  and  the  one  who  gives  his  neigh- 
bor a  disgraceful  name."  In  the  resurrection  the 
righteous  only  will  take  put.  The  heathen  fall  into 
Gehinnom  as  soon  SB  tbe^die,  where,  irith  thoM*  of  the 
Israelites  who  have  committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fenrca,  they  wiD  firet  suffer  torture,  but  in  the  end  will 
he  riiiiipK  tdy  annihilated.  In  later  times  the  belief 
w;ui  that  .Jewish  Christians,  and  the  hotrayers  of  the 
people,  and  the  Epicureans  who  denied  the  divine  ori- 

B'n  of  the  Torah,  will  be  "  punished  forall  venerations. " 
hilo,  the  famous  Alexandrian  Jew,  neany  eontcmno- 
raij  with  the  qwstles,  sppean  to  liinre  benan  aonihi- 
lationist. 

The  modern  school  of  annihilationists.  who  have  risen 
in  the  last  generation,  prefer  to  pnK?laim  and  d<'tcn'l 
their  do<'trine  under  the  designation  "conditional  ini 
mortality."  They  hold  that  it  was  plainly  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  that  "  eternal  life  "  is  tho  "gin 
of  God ;"  in  other  words,  that  tho  righteous  or  saved 
only  will  put  on  immortality;  the  kwt will  perish  ut- 
terly. Tiiey  a.'«ert  that  the  doctrine  of  (he  inherent  or 
natural  immortality  of  the  soul  was  derived,  not  I'roui 
the  Scriptun'8,  but  from  Plato,  antl  cjime  into  the  lit- 
erature  of  the  Church  in  the  second  oentuiy.  They 
dev  that  the  ^KMldie  Iliidien  believed  in  tb^ 


ing  flufferina:  of  the  lost;  where  tbey  used  the  scriptural 
phrases  "everlasting  pnaiahmsait,"  •'nnqnaachable 
ore,"  etc.,  they  used  tbem  in  the  sense  of  ^'remediksB 

dostniction."  Thus,  Pettingell.  with  Canon  Cori«(.iMe, 
divides  the  early  Christian  Chureh  into  three  cla.v^s, 
two  of  whifh  held  to  the  dogma  of  universuil  iniuior- 
tality.  In  the  first  class  he  puts  Christ  and  the  aiHJiitles, 
with  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin, 
Iiciueiis.  eta  Athensmras  (d.  190)  be  places  fint  in 
die  clan  of  those  who  held  to  ibe  eodlesi  tonnent  of 
sinners,  and  is  in  dmiht  wliether  Clement  of  Alexandria 
IwlnnL-s  to  tli'>  lliird  cla.N.s.  \inivcrs.il  restoration,  or  to 
the  first.  con>litiunal  immortality,  lie  adinit.s  a  donht 
al'out  the  justice  of  putting  Justin  in  the  latter  class. 
Tliose  claims  are  denied  by  many  ecclesiastical  and  doo- 
trinal  historiaoa.  fir.  Sbedd  says:  "The 


inflicted  upon  the  lost  was  refsraed  hf  Um  Frtbera 

the  anf'icnt  Church,  with  very  ftnr  eneptJoOl,  as  end- 
liss."  'r!iesccxrc|itionsarctobefbnnd,headd8,  in  the 
Alexiiiii!r:;in  S'  hool.  nicntion'ng  Amohius  and  Pidymiis 
and  Grej.'or3'  of  Ny.ssii  among  the  exceptions.  Hagen- 
bach  says  most  of  the  Futhera  re^rded  punishment  aa 
eternal.  He  admits  that  sune  ot  tbem.  Justin,  Tstian, 
and  fheophilus,  held  that  the  soul  /^either  aotrahres 
immortality  a.s  a  pruniised  rowanl  by  it.s  miioii  witii  the 
Sjiint  and  the  ri-;lit  ii.se  of  liberty,  or  in  the  opjiosite 
ea.se  perishes  with  the  hodv.  "  He  says,  however,  that 
the^'  were  led  to  this  view  by  acceptance  ol'  the  trichot- 
oraistic  theory  of  human  nature  and  by  other  reasons. 
As  to  whether  they  meant  annihilation  or  simple  ' 
of  consciousness  is  open,  he  intimates,  to  question,  i 
quoto.s  l^aur  :i.s  accepting'  the  latter  view.  Dr.  <!ool]ge 
1'.  Fisher  says  that  in  tiic  ]»atrisiic  pcriixl.  eniLnunng 
I  the  lirs:  six  eentiuics,  "the  dintrini'  of  eiidU-ss  puuish- 
I  nu  nt  \sas  t!u'  prevalent  opinion.  The  ideu  of  tue  ulli- 
uiate  n  stiiniiion  of  all  was  entertained  by  a  few  eminent 
cburuh  teachers,  and  the  notion  of  an  eventual  annihi- 
lation of  the  wicked  was  occasionally  broached."  He 
examines  the  p:L>.s;u'e  on  which  Imneiis  i.s  claimed  to 
believe  in  tlie  final  extiucliitii  of  llie  wickcil,  luid  con- 
tends that  hi.s  belief  in  evcrla.stins  conscious  punLsh- 
ment  is  not  matter  of  doubU  lie  admits  that  tlu-re  are 
freijuent  passages  in  the  patristio  writings  which  seem 
at  hrst  sight  to  b^ir  the  interpretation  which  some  have 
put  on  them — namely,  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  will 
.some  time  ci  asc  to  in — liiit  lie  a.sscrt.s  that  the  real  ine.m- 
iiit  of  these  citatioiKs  is  tiiat  the  soul  is  not  sc•lf■exi^tent, 
but  is  upheld  by  divine  power.  Aniobius,  near  the  U*- 
ginning  of  the  fourth  oentun',  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  firnt  to  teadl  pklnly  the  doinrine  of  aiinibilatioQ. 
But  he  was  neither  very  prominent  nor  had  he  eminent 
disciples;  and,  as  conceded  by  Pettingell,  the  school 
holdmg  to  conditional  immortality  v.xs  sinm  swallowed 
up  by  the  Atisru.stinian,  and  the  doctrine  of  endle.vi  pun- 
isnmcnt  from  the  close  of  the  fifth  eentur^'  beeuiue  an 
undisputed  article  of  belief  in  the  Church.  It  seems 
to  be  genenllr  admitted  that  for  the  next  thonsaad 
years  it  was  accepted  with  scarcely  a  variation.  It 
pears,  however,  m>m  a  decree  of  the  Latcran  Counol 
(summoneil  by  Leo  X.),  that  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  some  had  begun  to  question  it.  The  decree 
condemns  "all  those  who  ssseit  that  the  intdleetasl 
soul  is  mortal" 

The  intellectual  activity  and  liberty  of  thought  fos- 
tered by  the  Reformation,  and  the  general  impulse  it 
gave  to  re-examination  of  the  whole  range  of  tlieolog- 
ical  to)iic8,  gave  rise  naturally  to  variation.s  of  Wlict'aa 
to  future  punishment  The  entire  se*  t  of  the  .^.K-inians, 
who,  in  considerable  numbers,  were  s<-atter('d  over 
Etuupe  in  the  seventeenth  century,  believed  that  the 
wicked  would  ultimately  cc.isc  to  be;  but  the  great  ear> 
rent  of  thought  on  thfs  subject,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  ran  in  the  old  orthodox  channel  Tliere  were 
'  few  writi  rs  down  to  late  in  the  present  century  who 
favon!<l  tltc  theory  of  annihilation,  but  in  recent  years 
it  ha.1  found  many  ailhcrents  and  some  able  advocates. 
The  continental  theologians  of  the  evanj^cal  school 
veiy  generally  modify  or  rqeot  the  doetnne  of  etonial 
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punish mcnt  aa  licM  m  tlje  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth 
and  st  ventccnth  ci.iitnrii  J  Thry  hul  l  that  tlic  csdiii- 
tolopnil  teachiniJS  Kt'lhc  Nfw  reftuiiKnt  art'  Irajriiu'iit- 
tlj'andpniphetic.  and  tliat  hence  precision  of  statoincnt 
ooooeming  last  thinirs  is  not  possible  (FiMheri.  .They 
tre  inclined  to  believe  that  there  may  be  ftproMtkm  in 
the  next  life,  before  the  juii^ent,  fur  those  vho  have  not 
heanJ  or  who  have  iinm'rfwTtly  apprehended  the  frospel. 
Si'ine  fivor  stmnely  the  iloLiriiie  of  altiniato  nnivcrsjil 
restoration.  Schicienuaehcr  up|M>sc8  ahle  artninient.s  to 
die  dogma  of  eternal  punishment.  Ncamlcr  inclines 
to  accept  restoration  as  a  solution  of  exeigetical  and 
Myeholoidoal  difficulties :  eo  also,  it  would  aeem,  db 
Lan?c  and  Nitzsch.  Julius  Miillcr  snppoMS  Matt  zii 
31,  .T2  to  teach  that  all  sins  except  one  will  be  forgiven 
in  the  ^>resent  or  in  the  fiittirc  1>(  litxsi  h  admits  the 
possibility  of  converstion  in  the  iutenueUiate  state,  but 
nolda  steiidfiisfly  to  the  doctrine  of  miTcrsal  immortal- 
ity. ^  Bishop  Martensen,  the  dtttiojrotshcd  Danish  the- 
olunan.  finds  both  eternal  damnation  and  restoration 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  and  believes  that  Uie 
antinomy  mu-st  admit  of  .some  solution,  but  is  able  to 
give  none.  Frimi  tln  se  ^tut«'URllJs  we  see  tliat  theo- 
lo,!.'i«U  thou^fht  on  the  Continent  i.s  soekin;;  lor  a  wjIu- 
tion  more  in  consonance,  as  an  eminent  writer  has  said, 
with  human  Ibelini^  than  the  idea  of  hell-torments. 
Manr  theological  wnten  mther  positively  or  potentially 
teach  restoration  as  an  c^pe  from  the  ethical,  exegct- 
ical.  and  p.sycbolojrical  diffit'ulties  they  find  in  the  way 
of  L-n  llc-vs  i  wiiscinus  tmntsluuciit.  The  alternative  doc- 
triuc.  aiiniLilalion,  lias,  sjus  Dr.  l>oriKr,  "recently 
found  more  common  acceptance,"  though  Dr.  Fisher 
dedares  that  it  has  "few  adherents  among  the  eminent 
pcnnan  thooluKian.s. "  The  latter  apees  with  othcTB 
m  raepgnisinK  Kothe  as  the  ablest  ot  the  advocates  of 
thieview.  Bcside-s  him  there  arc  rluimcd  for  the  doc- 
trine in  Germany  Weisse  and  Schullz;  in  Switzerland, 
Petavel,  Mittendorf,  Malan^  Thomas,  and  Chatelain: 
in  Fnuioe,^  Decoppct^  Bastide,  Pkml,  HoUaidt  ana 
Sabatier;  in  Belgium,  Byse. 

In  Knf^land  one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of 
the  di>ctriri«'  of  final  extinction  was  John  Ltx-ke,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  held  that  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  Adam  and  the  race  was  literal  dcstnution 
of  body  and  souL  Th(wc  who  accept  the  gospel  be- 
)  Imn  of  eternal  life,  while  those  who  reject  it  will 
to  be.   Among  those  who  held  the  doc 


trine  in  the  eighteenth  conturj'  were,  it  is  cUimed.  Dr. 
I^e  WatLs.  Samuel  Hunriic.  Bishop  Law,  Dr.  John 
Taylor  (of  Norwicfp,  MarkniLdil,  and  I)r.  DodwcU. 
Archbishop  Whatcly.  of  the  pn  M  nt  (  cntnry,  was  an 
eami^  supfM>rtcr  ot  it,  believing  that  the  words  trans- 
laled  "death"  and  "destruction"  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  applied  to  the  future  of  the  liiiaUr  ii»]  <  Tiitcnt.  me 
to  be  nnderstood  in  aKtenl  senw.  Bi^li >  ]>  iiani|>dcn 
of  Hen'foni.  who  died  in  ]Sf)8,  was  also  a  jtruminent 
siipj>ort»'r  of  the  dcKlrine.  Since  the  revision  of  the 
Anil  Irs  of  UcliLrioM  in  tlie  time  of  KlizaU'th,  when  the 
f'lrty-.second  article,  which  directly  asserted  eternal  pun- 
ishment, was,  with  two  others  (one  teaching  the  immor- 
talitv  of  the  smil),  leil  ouL  At^Wn  dernmen  have 
not  been  legally  required  to  ooM  or  teeeh  twit  doeffine. 
Th.  •re  ha.«.  however.  Ix!cn  no  considerable  divergence 
from  it  either  toward  restoration  or  annihilation.  The 
ablest  representative  id"  the  latlt  r  s<  lioi>!  in  Kmlaiid  is 
the  Rev.  Edward  White,  a  Congregational  minister, 
whose  Li/e  in  Ckrut  (first  publisncd  in  1846,  since  re- 
viled and  enlarged)  ia  pernaps  the  beit  mcMntation 
thit  has  heen  made  of  the  Bahjeet  of  oonoitfonal  im- 
nmrtality.  When  his  book  first  api>eared  it  was  m-eived 
with  general  condemnation,  and  he  declaros  tliat  imt  a 
nom-onformifit  pulpit  in  Enpland  wns  o]H  n  to  hitn.  He 
formed  a  Congregational  society  in  Jjondon,  which  ol>- 
stTved  its  thirtieth  anniversary  in  1882.  The  doctrine 
of  his  book  is  regarded  periiaDB  with  more  &TOf  than 
•t  first,  and  he  can  ehhii  as  Mheienfs  of  H  a  mnnha- 
of  AnLlir-aii  and  iMirn'onfiinuist  ministers.  A  mom;  the 
pruiiuueui  ul  than:,  us  mentioned  by  Mr.  White, 


arc  Prof  Stokes  of  Camfaridee ;  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale, 
l{inninL.'haiii,  Drs.  William  Ix'ji.'ik  and  Joseph  Paricer, 
liondon,  and  Dr.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown.  Liverpool, 
Congregationalists :  Canon  Constable,  the  Rev.  Siimuel 
Miotoo.  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Dening,  of  the  Church 
of  Kngland;  the  Rev.  J.  Denniston,  Baptist;  Pnds. 
Barlow  ami  Barrett,  Dublin ;  William  Laing,  I'xlin- 
bur^rli.  The  leailinsr  advo<^atcs  of  the  do<'trine  fonned 
in  iSTt)  the  Conditional  Immortality  As-^iH-iatioii.  which 
has  cimdateil  a  larirc  amount  ot  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  While  claims  that  there  are  many  sin-ret 
supporters  of  the  doctrine  in  the  various  denominations 
who  do  not  make  open  profession  of  their  views,  be- 
cause of  fear  of  proBcription  and  beoauw  they  shrink 
from  controversy. 

In  Aiiiciira  rnnsideraVdc  intcn  .-t  was  awakened  OO 
the  subject  bv  the  publications  of  lieniy  (irew  (about 
1 83.5)  and  of  lllder  Oeoige  Storm,  an  Advent ist.  The 
latter  preached  six  aennona  in  1842,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Adventiit  ezdtement,  which  were  published  and  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation.  'I'hc  doctrine  taught  in  these 
publications— that  iminorfality  bcloniis  only  to  iH-lievcis 
in  (  'hri.>4t.  ami  that  ilie  "  SLvoiid  ilcatii  "  ]>n>noimccd 
against  the  wicked  means  entire  extinction  —  was 
adopted  in  a  short  time  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
Adventifli%  who  have  made  it  veiy  prominent  in  their 
literature.  All  the  Adventist  branches,  except  the 
Plvan.L'i  licals,  who  ntinilH  i-  only  a  few  thousands,  be- 
lieve that  the  wickcil  will  U'  utterly  destroyed.  (See 
.\liVK\TlSTS.j  They  <iitlcr,  however,  in  this;  One 
body,  the  Life-and- Advent  Union,  believes  that  there 
will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  wicked  ,  while  the  Sec- 
ood-Advent  Christians  and  the  Seveuth-Day  Advent- 
ists  hold  that  tfaoae  who  die  m  their  sins  will  be  raised 
from  the  uncoiLscious  state  in  whii  h  all  the  dead  re.st 
till  judgment,  and  be  8<'nt  away  into  the  "  scion d 
death."  The  ablest  writer  amoni?  the  Advcntisis  on 
this  subject  was  the  Kev.  Charles  F.  lludsuHj  who  had 
been  a  Congregational  minister.  He  puUished  two 
hooks,  Jkbt  and  Qraee  and  ChriU  oar  JJfe,  m  which 
the  doctrine  WM  dahorately  set  forth.  One  other  small 
dcnninination  may  l»e  cla.s.sed  as  Annihilationisls.  the 
( 'liristadcl|ihians.  They  hold  that  only  iiiiim  i>cd  be- 
lievers in  Christ  will  be?  saved.  an<l  that  all  who  iire  not 
caimblc  of  comj)lyiug  with  this  rei|uirement — including 
inianls  and  idiots,  together  with  the  heathen  and  all 
who  are  not  numbered  in  the  Christaddphian  eoclesia 
—win  (fie  without  hope  of  resurrection  or  flitnre  life. 
Those  who  inlclliL-cntly  n-iect  tlie  eosind  a.s  (Tiristadel- 
phian^s  hold  it  will  rise'  fnmi  flic  dead  to  be  annihilati-d. 

|!i-idcs  the  .\-1m.'ii;:-;s  :um1  ( 'liristadrlpliiiins  ihiro 
are  many  in  other  denominations  who  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  conditional  imiuortulily.  Those  in  the  minis- 
tiy  who  have  amnpad  their  belief  in  annihilation,  and 
been  therebsr  hnmght  into  pnblie  notioe,  are  believed  to 
constitute  but  a  .small  proportion  of  the  iidhcn-nts  of 
the  doctrine.  How  wiifcly  the  belief  is  lu  lil  nmong  the 
laity  there  is  no  iiK'ans  of  ii.scertainiiiL'.  < ))'  the  Amer- 
ican writers  on  the  alhrmative  side  there  ought  to  bo 
mentioned,  in  addition  to  Mr.  llndsoa,  Dr.  McCulloh 
of  Baltimore,  Aaalyticil  Investigations  eoncentino 
Scriptures  (published  in  1S52) ;  Prof  Charics  L  Ivea, 
M.  !).,  Th*-  mhh  Dorfnnr  nf  fhr  S>,<if  M^TT);  the 
Bev,  J.  H.  PcttinL-ell  .d"  l"l,iladel|.hia.  Tl,r  !,!/>  Evrr- 
A<.<i/('«y  (ISSL'l ;  W.  K.  lIuiirmLrton,  I »,  l>,.  <d'\Vorccsterj 
Mass..  Couditiointl  Iininortnlili/ ;  William  U.  Hart  ot 
Phihldelphia,  The  Efemnl  l*urnoxe  (2d  ed.  in  1882). 
Among  those  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
will  he  eventuallv  destroved  mav  be  mentioned  Prof. 
Clement  M.  Bnt'lor.  0.  "D.,  Philadelphia,  and  W.  H. 
Huntiii'.'toii,  1).  I  >..  of  the  Protestant  -opal  Church ; 
Lyman  AbK,,if.  \).\)..  and  J.  M.  Whilon,  Ph.  D.,  of* 
the  Con>rrei.'ational  ii«  noniination ;  the  Rev.  Jii.Hcjih  I). 
Wilson.  Chies\go,  of  tin;  Reformed  Epis«-opal  Church; 
C.  K.  Hendrickson,  D.  D.  ^leoeased),  Baptist;  A.  M. 
B.  Onham,  D.  D.,  Litth-  Rock,  Ark.,  of  the  Christian 
Ccmnection ;  Prof  D.  H.  Chase  of  Wcsl  yan  TTniver- 
sily,  Middlctown,  Conn.   The  late  Dr.  llurace  Bush- 
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uell  has  aim  lieen  included  in  lists  of  QSb  kind,  but 
iwrlia|M  emueoubr.  In  his  Farffwaim  and  Law 
T^blmhed  in  1874,  sboitly  hefan  hw  death)|  he  stated 

liis  viciv  ill  tluse  wonls:  "From  (he  known  effscts  of 
wii  kcii  trt  liiii;  umi  pnu  ticc  in  the  ri!pn»bate  cliaracters 
\vc  cxiict  t  that  the  stapli'  of  bi'iiiir  and  capacity  in  sui-h 
will  be  gradually  diminished ;  and  tlie  nossibility  ia  thus 
auggested  tbotatBinne  remote  period  tney  may  be  ouitc 
muitod  away  or  extirpated."  He  djMS  not  here  deny 
that  mere  existence,  nnconsoioas  eadsteoeet  may  be  in- 
finitely prolonired.  He  distinctly  claims  tbift  Boffarittg 
will  \>o  rcdne»*<l  with  redtn  ed  capacity. 

Tlif  l>':l)li(  al  arL'uiiK  ut  lur  annihihition  or  conditional 
iiuuiurtidity  lU)ih  iloi-naliuiis  are  rejeirled  by  Hart  in 
h\8  Et'Tiial  I'lirp"  -,  tl;c  latter  IxHrause  eternal  hfe  is 
the  ff\fi  of  God,  and  ' '  that  which  is  a  gifi  must  necea- 
aari^  be  onoonaitiona] ' ' )  rests  npon  the  statement  that 
the  soul,  aix'ording  to  the  Pcrii)ture,s,  is  mortal  and 
destnictihle.  The  adv(X"4ites  oi  tlie  dix-trine  do  not 
Ofsn'M  ius  to  the  nature  of  man.  Mr.  Ivi-s  an  1  the  Ad- 
ventisti*  adonl  the  ujalerialistic  view,  wliile  Canon  C'on- 
btablc,  the  llev.  J.  B.  Heard,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pcttin- 
gcU,  and  others  hold  the  trichotiiiniBtio  theoiy.  Tlutr 
agree,  however,  that  man's  Mml,  aoooiding  to  billed 
teacliini:,  i.'^  .<m  (-(instituted  u.>^  to  lie  liddo  to  death.  Tkb 
Scriiiturcti  athrm  its;iyj<  Ives:  that  animals  have  soak. 
"  I'cath  I'linii  s  tlic  .same  to  man  ad  to  beast,  yet  in  the 
DOmsibilitiea  of  a  luture  lilie  there  is  a  radical  dillen  lue 
Mtweeo  man  and  beast:  there  is  a  living  again  for  the 
fonMi^  not  for  the  latter."  Mr.  jPettiugell,  who  holds 
the  tripartite  theory,  contends  that  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  are  essential  to  man,  and  when  the  breath  or 
Bpirit,  which  is  an  iinanatiitn  from  (lud,  and  which 
fau.>ic.s  the  soid  or  life  to  eprini;  \i]i,  is  withdniwn,  all 
life  eca.ses.  All  the  dead,  both  just  and  uniust,  "re- 
main under  the  dominion  uf  death  till  Ciod  snail  again 
breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  life."  when  "the 
riKhtoona  in  thetr  spirftQal  and  glorified  bodies'*  riiall 
"Hve  and  reign  fiir  ever  with  Chri.st ;  and  the  unjust  " 
shall  "die  again  the  second  death,  from  which  there  is 
no  resurrection."  Mr.  Ives  assorts  that  uj)on  a  careful 
examination  uf  the  sixteen  hundred  instances  in  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  wurds  for  "soul"  and  "spirit" 
ooear  in  the  BiUe,  he  found  nowheroi  either  in  the  wig- 
bal  or  in  die  translation,  the  sonl  or  sphit  eharaetensed 
as  immortal.  The  diK'trine  of  immortality,  he  claims, 
is  drawn  Irom  the  Scriptures  only  by  inference,  and 
he  enters  iiiK/n  an  cxaniiiiation  of  varimis  texts  relied 
upon  to  priivc  immortality,  and  denies  that,  properly 
interpreted,  they  give  any  8a{)port  to  it  Hart  asserts 
that  the  anaiogioal  amuneot  is  on  the  ade  of  deatnoti- 
htKty  of  the  aonl :  ''From  analog^'  we  team  that  other 
iimiiati  rial  vital  exi.stenccH  pcri.^li."  Tlie  80ul  itself 
may  liise  wmie  of  its  pro^ierties  and  attributes  even  in 
this  life.  "  More  than  this,  we  have  seen  tliat  the  vital 
genn,  the  living  seed,  possessing  all  the  powers  and 
qualities  which  under  suitable  conditions  would  enable 
It  to  huild  up  a  hodjr,  does  perish  bgr  nuUiona  &r  want 
of  those  eondittonaT'  "Theaaaworof  Natan.thiM- 
fore,  to  the  (]uc.sti<in,  'If  a  man  die^  ahall  he  lire 
again?'  is  ciniiiuitirally  No." 

Now.  if  the  .Mjul  is  not  inherently  imnmrtal,  not  thus 
universally  endowed  by  God,  the  way  seems  open  to 
the  end  sought  by  the  logiotu  aisvnneot— namdbr,  the 
final  extinctioB  of  ain  in  the  nrnvene.  It  is  ai^gwd  hy 
theolofriana  who  incKne  to  restoration  that  Ood  most 
trinmph  finally  over  the  Imsts  of  sin;  that  lie  cannot 
tolerate  in  His  universe  an  eternal  dualisin  and  ctenial 
rclK'llion  against  liini.  Some,  like  L^nnan  Abbod,  and 
perhaps  J._  M.  Whiton,  hold  that  after  those  who  are 
not  incorrigible  obtain  in  the  intermediate  state  an 
opmntani^  to  aooept  the  gospel  and  ave  leatored,  the 
ohamate  wicked,  wiioee  dhaiaeter  has  bean  URvocably 
fi.ved,  will  lie  ulfiniat.'Iy  destroyed.  S«f8  Mt.  Abbntt  : 
"That  innnortaiity  is  the  gift  of  God  thronifh  our  Liml 
Jesus  Christ,  that  man  is  mortal  and  niu.-t  jiut  on  im- 
mortality, that  only  he  can  put  it  on  who  becomes 
through  Chiist  a  partaker    the  divine  natwe^  and  so 


I  an  inheritor  of  Him  who  only  bath  immortality,  that 
eternal  life  ia  life  eternal,  and  etenal  death  is  dentil 
eternal,  and  evcHasthig  destmalian  is  destmedon  with- 

out  remedy  or  hoiH'  of  rcstoratiODf— this  is  the  most  natu- 
ral as  it  is  the  simplest  nading  of  the  New  Testament." 

The  jMLsition.  then,  uf  man.  according  U)  those  who 
denv  that  the  Scriptures  teach  universal  immortalitv. 
is  that  his  own  choioe  in  this  life  or  in  the  next  (for 
some  hold  thai  the  graoe  of  God  will  be  active  and  ef- 
fecthn  in  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  the 
judgment)  will  determine  whether  he  is  to  eiyoy  im- 
mortality or  jnrish  utterly.  He  is  a  candidate  for  im- 
mortality. He  secures  it  if  he  accents  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  communicated,  says  Wnite,  in  tue  regeit- 
eration  a(xt)mi>lished  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  "whose  gra- 
cious inhabitation  applies  the  remedy  of  redemption" 
to  "  good  men  of  every  age  and  generation,"  and  im- 
parts "  G(k1  likeness  or  immortality  to  the  .'^i  ni]  by  sjiirit- 
ual  nisreneration.  and  to  the  iKHly  by  resurrection." 
The  chaiiL'G  is  "from  sin  to  ludiness,  from  mnrtalitv  to 
immortulity" — a  passing firom  "aeomipiible  nal^ueinto 
one  which  is  incoiTuptiUe  in  all  its  parts,  physical  and 
apiritaaL"  Ihe  Bev.  J.  B.  Ueaid  hoMa  that  it  it  tha 
flffioe  of  redemption  also  whieh  makea  it  poaaUe  fer  the 
wickiMl  dead  to  take  nart  in  the  n^ainotion.  "This 
snrvival  of  the  soul,  "  he  sjiys,  "we  attribute  exclu- 
sively to  the  ojK^ration  of  redemption  with  ita  graces 
and  wrresponding  judgments.''  Thus.  "  both  heaven 
and  hell,  t  he  life  etenuu  of  the  one  and  the  second  death 
of  theoiher,awthe>esall«of  thatmeritoriowawoitof 
Christ"  So  also  Mr.  White.  Hie  enrse  pronounced 
airainst  Adam  and  the  nice  is  cxwuted  in  such  a  man- 
ner in  the  first  death  as  to  '  alluw  of  itii  [the  curse's] 
reversal  by  the  rcsurrectiun  of  tlie  s,ime  man  to  life,  or 
of  its  second  infliction  iwdcr  the  irremediable  oondition 
of  extinoticm  of  both  soul  and  My  in  htSL** 

It  remains  now  to  state  the  aangHtiaal  aqpuneai 
whieh  the  Scripture  texts  referring  to  fhtore  pmdah- 
meiit  are  harmonized  with  the  dcxlrine  of  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  wicked.  It  is  held  (1  I  that  such  jKiSi^ages 
as  "The  soul  that  sinnctii,  it  shnll  dir."  "The  wai:«-s 
of  sin  is  death,"  "Sin  when  it  is  linished  brin^etb  tiarth 
death,"  and  the  "second  death"  spoken  of  in  Revebr 
tion.  an  to  be  interpreted  literally.  '•L'he  terms  "eCer> 
nalltft*' and  "eteraal  death,"  aa  used  in  the  Bibfo, 
are  in  direct  opposition.  "Life"  means  more  than 
"God's  favor"  or  "  hapninesvs;"  "death  "  means  umre 
than  the  dr]irtvatiiin  of  that  liivor  or  liaiiiiiricss.  1 1  the 
one  means  continued  existeuee,  the  other  must  mean 
loss  of  existence.  Saj'slves:  "  The  word  of  God  reco«- 
niaes  death  aa  the  Kteial  kaa  of  li&— the  fint  death, 
when  man  diea,  or  loses  Hlh,  the  first  time ;  theaeeona 
death,  when  the  wicked  man  loses  life  a  second  time 
after  it  h;v»  been  rcstorc<l  to  liim  by  a  n'snrrection.  In 
the  tirst  as  in  the  second  death  the  won!  holds  the  same, 
its  natural,  meaning. ' '  Thus,  the  correlative  of  the  con- 
ditional mimortality  declared  hf  Fuil  in  the  yanmige, 
"  To  all  who,  by  patient  oontinnanee  m  wellHdoiag,  seek 
ftr  honor  and  glory  and  immortali^,  God  will  render 
Otorii;d  lire,"  is  eternal  death,  or,  as  in  2  Thessalonians, 
"evcrl.isiiii:.'  (ie.-tnu tmn."  ("J)  This  "everlasting  di> 
structidii."  .says  Ives,  is  to  be  wrmiLdit  litenilly  by  fire. 
The  wicked  are  to  be  consumed  aa  tares  are  gathered 
and  burned.  In  the  numerotis  texts,  therefore,  wUeh 
speak  of  fire,  and  declare  that  the  wicked  shall  be  eoth 
sumed,  is  to  he  found  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of, 
final  ami  utter  extin'-tiun.  (3t  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
iiiint  tliLit  such  texts  as  "Depart  from  me.  ye  curs»il, 
in(<)  everlasting  (ire,  "  "And  these  shall  m  a\v.i\  into 
everhustiiig  )iuiiishment,"  rannot  be  hannonixed  with 
the  theory  of  literal  extinction,  it  is  asserted  that  tibs 
Greek  word  translated  "everlasting"  ia  the  same  at 
that  transhitcd  "  eternal,"  and  this  word,  otofno*,  "  does 
not  absiilutely  involve  the  idea  of  eternity,"  thou!.'h  it 
is  sometimes  so  applied.  Tlie  koJagin  aioin'ou  of  Matt. 
\\v.  4<i,  for  example,  me.ans  an  "eternal  cutting  off." 
But  Ives  further  annies  (4^  that  annihilation  is  eler> 
nal  poniabment:  *'  Hie  pnniBbnient  of  ain  is  death,  bnt 
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tmtdaith  is  eternal;  tbenfiMethepttnuhmeiitiBeter^ 
n«l."  The  "  anqnenchaWe  fire"  uesm  ft  fire  wUdi 

TT-II  surely  ilcstruy.  iw  chaff,  wlmt  if  fi-cds  Ujxm.  It 
iIik-t!  nut  invoivf  the  i<ica  ol"ottTu;il  dvinition.  The  pas- 
SMTc*  in  Uevi-hition  detlarin^r  that  the  ''beast  and  the 
£jse  prophet"  shall  be  ''tormented  for  ever,"  "the 
■nokeof  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever, ' ' 
are.  on  the  ofhi  r  hiunl.  oxauiplcs  of  texts  whic  h  art*  to 
Inj  iijtor|>rt'tt'<!  a.-^  tiL'unttive.  "The  literal  meaning  uf" 
the  {MR-tie  sviiiImpI  is  uiiemlitiL'  dtistruction.  " 

Concerning  the  duration  of  the  puniehnient  of  the 
widrnd  no  definite  statement  h  made.  The  Life-and- 
Advent  Union  ( Adventist),  as  has  already  been  stated, 
do  not  believe  in  a  resurrection  for  the  wicked  at  all ; 
consequently,  they  hold  to  pnninhuicnt  in  no  other  f-ms* 
than  simply  coasins  to  he.    Itnthe,  the  lienuan  theolo- 

S'an,  apparently  av'roc«  with  Amobius,  who  wad  among 
«  lint  Annihihuionists.  in  holding  that  the  nnpar- 
dooed  iris  be  gndnolly  deprived  of  sense  and  heinir. 

(m.  k.  c.  ) 

ANNUITY,  in  law,  a  yearly  payment  of  a  certain 
Bee  Vol.  11.  money  granted  to  another  in  fee,  for 

p.  M  Am!  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  and  eharged  upon 
Edin^ed  P  pCTSon  of  the  grantor  only.  A  rent  dif- 
fers frotn  an  annuity  in  that  it  is  charireil 
np«in  and  i.^^snes  out  of  land.  Thouuh  this  diHtiiu  tion 
is  clear,  yet  tlie  annuialous  chamctiT  of  an  annuity  hxs 
caiw- 1  nmeli  confusioa.  It  has  been  sometimes  calltHl 
a  (M-rsoiiul  fee.  heeauss,  though  strictly  personal  estate, 
il  partake:)  of  the  nature  of  r«al  estate,  being  transniis- 
Molo  as  an  estate  of  inlu'ritauce,  and  not  pa.'«int'  to  the 
exeiiuor  iijxm  the  death  of  the  annuitant.  On  the 
other  band,  althoimh  it  wa.s  a  peraonal  contract,  and 
so  a  (eeboieal  c/io or  thin?  m  ocImni— £  &,  a  mere 
right  to  recover  a  debt  or  redress  a  wrong  by  a  salt  at 
law— yet  the  rigon^us  doctrine  of  the  common  law  for- 
biiMin;:  tip-  :i--i  jnmcnt  of  sneh  ehose.s  in  aetl'>n  either 
never  obtained  or  w;is  very  early  n'lax*!d  with  rcsiXJCt 
to  annuities,  probably  on  account  uf"  their  frequency 
sod  the  neoeasi^  of  permitting  their  tree  alienation. 

Tlie  Wrtp  of  AJTfirmr  was  th«  early  common-law 
vrnt  to  enforce  the  j .  lytuent  of  an  annuity.  It  has 
lonir  niiico  l>ceomc  obsolete.  (J.  M.  O. ) 

ANOKA^  the  county-fleat  of  Anoka  co.,  Mimi.,  i.s 
on  the  MisBiasippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Hum  River, 
27  miles  north  of  St  Paul.  It  is  also  on  the  St.  I'aul, 
MlnneapoUfs,  and  Manitolui  Railroad  and  the  Northern 
iVitic  Kailruad.  It  ha.s  a  loiirt-house,  four  hotels, 
two  weeklv  newspapers,  seven  ehiirches,  and  four  good 
K-hool  buildtn.gs.  Its  in(lu.strial  establi.shnienta  com- 
prise four  large  saw-mills,  two  flour-mills,  a  sash-and- 
door  factor>',  planing-mill,  cooper-shops,  ami  a  machine- 
shop.  White  men  came  to  Anoka  first  in  1846;  the 
Sr-r  ji.  rnianeiit  .«ettkuient  w;i,s  made  in  lS,")i);  the  firet 
^<'iioul  was  opened  in  1863.  It  viaa  made  a  town  in 
1  s.v;,  and  inoorpofated  as  a  dty  in  1878.  Population, 
27U6. 

ANONYMOUS  (Or.  «  or     priratiTe,  and 

-^vol.  liiT/ja,  a  name — without  name),  applied  a.s  an  ad- 
jw-tive  principally  to  any  litenirv-  work  of  which  the 
aathor'a  name  is  concealed  or  iniknown;  also  to  works 
whose  authors  are  known,  but  whose  names  do  not  a|>- 
pear  upon  the  title-page,  altboogh  disclo^d  in  srmic 
other  way.  When  a  fictitious  or  assumed  nauie  is  used 
the  work  is  eallinl  puruihmipiwv*  (Gr.  i>tv<iri^,  false,  and 
'"("1.  a  name  I,  and  the  name  a  jMnidoni/m.  The 
Frvnch  call  it  a  iiom-<le-plunif,  or  iien-name ;  and  it 
frmncntly  attaches  to  the  writer  when  his  own  name  is 
wed  known,  as  in  the  cases  of  "  Geoflrey  CWon. "  "  Ar- 
thur Pcndcnnis,"  "Ik  Mancl,"  '\Mark Twain,"  and 
olhen.  Anoti_\iiioiis  wrilini,'  wa.H  little  known  to  the 
aocienta  The  iN>ets  rccitcfl  their  own  verses  ;  the  his- 
torians and  letter  writers  began  by  announcing  them- 
sdrcs,  instead  of  subeoiibing  their  names. 

The  oUset  of  anonjrmons  writing  is  manifbld  and 
taiied.  Sometimes  it  is  to  secure  a  fair  judt-'nicnt  of 
thsiraik  on  its  own  merits,  eliminating  personal  preiu- 
;  sometimes  it  is  aus  to  a  real  dif- 


fidence and  hnmiUty  or  modestgr;  but  more  firequmt^y 
it  is  in  order  to  «ceroue  the  power  of  satire,  scorn,  and 

abii.«e  without  fear  of  jninismucTir  to  Irish  individiula 
or  tlic  (lovemment  seditiously  and  illi  irally.  ()i.ra.>iinii- 
ally,  it  must  be  said,  great  evils  have  Ijecn  met  and 
combated  in  this  way.  Dean  Swill's  letters  signed 
"  M.  H.  l>rapier,"  for  the  authorship  of  which  a  reward 
wa.sofTered,  liestroycrl  W("xl'.<  nionoimlv  of  cupiier  coin- 
ai-'c  in  In'laml  in  It'.'.'i'.,  and  the  remarlvalilc  lelters  of 
'"Junius,"  whose  authorsliiji  is  still  a  .'^ul)ii.  t  ol"  con- 
troverqTiattacked  the  kinir  and  Govenunent  in  a  Nivaue 
ud  fiboloilB  manner.  The  impersonal  chiiractcr  of 
newspapers,  expressed  by  the  cuitorial  ire,  is  sUU  re- 
tained m  England  and  America.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
jicrmits  men  to  write  fearlessly,  printer  ami  publi.'-hcr 
only  being  puni.'^hable  for  libel — a  n nn  .ly  comparatively 
seklom  resorteti  to;  but,  on  th(  it!i>  r  hand,  it  enables 
men  to  do  work  which  they  would  not  do  under  their 
own  names;  it  takes  away  the  strong  restraint  of  per> 
Bonal  n'sponsibility ;  it  iwrniifH  thcni  to  write  on  one 
side  or  the  other;  to  "con lute,  clianue  hands,  and  then 
confute."  Thus  the  press  is  corrupted.  In  Frunoe 
articles  are  avowed  bv  the  name  ot  the  autlior.  A 
movement  in  the  right  direction  bas  been  made  in 


Viiierican  mairuzinca  and  reviews,  most  of  whieh 
have  their  articles  signed  by  the  authors. 

Among  the  great  anonyms  in  English  literature  a 
siieeial  iut'jrest  attaches  to  that  of  Walter  Scott,  whose 
Waverley  novels  were  ksued  without  the  author's  name. 
He  was  onlv  "  the  author  of  Wavarl^ ' '  and  ' '  the  Great 
Unknown.  As  the  series  increased  many  guessed  the 
authorship,  and  it  was  irenerally  known  before  he  an- 
nounced It  with  his  own  li|>s  at  the  Theatrical  Fund 
Dinner  in  Edinburgh  in  1  .S27. 

Severe  eiiicts  have  been  issued  agaiiut  anonymous 
and  pseudonvmoos  writings  by  the  popes  for  the  pro- 
tection uf  n-ligion  and  sucred  things,  and  by  kings  to 
secun-  their  ^mwcr  and  prerogatives  fnmi  irresiK)nsible 
attacks.  It  is  in  a  literary  point  of  view  uf  uTcat  inter- 
est and  im)>ortancc  to  find  out  the  authorship  and  mo- 
tives of  anonymous  works.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a 
bibliographic  classification  of  anonymous  works:  some- 
times this  is  done  by  taking  the  nrst  word,  and  some- 
times the  first  important  word,  of  the  title.  Barbier 
hjis  jjropan^d  a  French  iJicfioniuiire  dt*  Oucrmjis  nnon- 
f/nu«  et  pitriulonymrs  (4  vols.,  lii22-lio),  in  which  are 
included  tw«i^-four  thousand  works.  He  ssiys  that 
in  every  mifloelhneoos  libnuy  one-thhd  of  the  Tolnmen 
are  anonymous.  Ilalkett.  the  keener  of  the  Advwjitcs* 
Library',  and  Laiug  of  the  New  College  Library,  VA'in 
burgh,  have  prepared  a  similar  dictionary  of  English 
anonymous  works,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1 H82,  rad  the  seoond  in  18^:{. 

The  term  onoflj^'notM  is  applied,  but  less  currently, 
to  musical  compositions  and  worLs  of  art»      (h.  c.) 

ANSDELL.  KrriiARD,  an  Eiulish  arfi.st,  ehiefly 
celi'ttratcd  for  his  delineations  of  animal  lite.  He  was 
lN.ru  ;:i  ISlSat  Liverpwd.  In  he  amtributed  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Iloyid  Arairfainy  A  Gallowaj 
Farm  and  Grouse-shooting,  and  he  bas  been  a  fimpient 
exhibitor  sim-e  Iwth  at  the  Royal  .\cadeiny  aii'i  the 
Britisli  Institution.  At  the  begiuning  of  his  candor 
Ansdell  appears  to  have  intended  to  devote  himself  to 
historical  painting,  and  he  executed  several  more  or 
less  important  historical  works,  as,  for  instance,  Tlie 
l)eaih  .if  Sir  W.  Tianibton  at  Mar-tun  NI.Mir,  and  Mary 
Cjucen  of  Scots  Ketiiniini,'  from  the  ('luust^;.  His  own 
inclinations,  stimnlatcd  by  the  quite  obvious  preferences 
of  the  public  and  tlie  brilliant  success  of  Lands(^>er,  in- 
duced nim,  however,  to  make  a  specialty  of  animal 
subjects,  and  he  has  {lainted  an  immense  number  of 

t)iclures  in  which  animals  figure  prominently,  which 
lave  been  very  fxijuilar  at  the  exliihiimiis.  aii'l  the 
entrr.ivings  mailc  from  wliieh  have^  enjoyed  gn  at  favor 
with  (he  gcnend  public  lui  lx)th  ades  of  the  Atlantic 
In  ]sr>l,  Ansdell  was  elected  sn  awttfliati^  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  and  in  1871  be  was  msdn  an  Mademioiin. 
In  1856  he  visited  Spain  in  seaioh  of  ml^ectei  and  the 
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rrsnlts  of  his  (riiis  wen'  siu  h  important  works  as  Tl)c 
Water  carriLT,  MuUs  Uriiikinir,  Cnisfiinir  the  Fonl  at 
Seville,  and  tlie  Spanish  Flower-«^'lK  r.  Anions  the  other 
works  i)v  him  which  have  aehieved  «t»mmenuation  and 
popularity  areThe  Death,  Tbe  Combat,  ThcShcpherd'e 
Revenue,  Fox-lltmtinf  fa  the  North,  The  Highland 
f'attle-Fftir,  The  Wolf-slayer.  TiimiriL'  the  I >rove.  Fectl- 
im;  (ioat«  in  the  Allianif'ra.  West  Ili^'lilMinls,  Kmmd. 
(Jalheriiig  the  llenl.  TIm'  Imrmlri^i.  Tlie  Anxi'Mi.s 
Motheri  Peat-Gat heren-.  The  Waiitlerini;  Minstnl, 
Bijeotod  AddlCSKS,  and  Tlic  Hume  of  the  Red  Deer. 
In  oo-opemlion  i^  Thomu  Creswick,  the  landacape- 

fainter,  he  cxeottted  The  Sonlih  Downs,  The  Drows 
ialt,  and  Tlie  I'ark.  Tn  the  picture  hv  him  entitled  I 
Fei'dinfT  the  Calves  the  Huun  H  are  hy  l-ritli.  Ansiiell 
hiw  made  a  nuuil>er  of  etchinL's  whicli  have  l>t?en 
ailinired,  although  he  seems  never  to  have  j-onquered 
all  the  technical  difBctilties  of  the  aqua-forti.s  pn)eeHB. 
Witiioat  posaesing  the  poetical  powers  of  Landsecr, 
and  without  being  the  eaoa)  of  that  painter  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  l.nish,  AnsoeU  is  an  artist  of  exeellent 
ability,  and  the  jrreat  favor  which  his  works  enjuv  with 
a  oonuldcrabk!  portion  of  the  public  is  well  de.served. 
He  always  has  a  subject,  aitd  usually  an  interesting 
one,  which  he  expresses  with  distinctncsa  and  furve. 
Ue  pointe  the  htuuan  figme  well,  and  animak  better 
than  almost  any  other  Enslhrh  artist  of  the  itreaent 
day  except  liaiid.-^eer.  Ansdell's  style  is  nitlu  r  fimnal, 
and  his  color  »iry  and  unaltraetive,  so  that  the  eiiiiruv- 
Uigs  which  have  Ixen  made  from  his  works  quite  ade- 
quately reijrcscnt  what  is  lK^st  in  them.   (W.  J.  c,  JR.) 

ANSEKES  (Jjat  arnter,  a  gooae,  in  nom.  nl.),  an 
order  or  sub-order  of  birdsi  guMiaUy  enoivajent  to 
JjamrttiroOra,  induding  the  haalf  Jbutititf,  or 
swans,  t'ccsc,  ducks,  and  mergansers,  with  or  without 
l'li(eiiici>plfridir,  or  flamingoes.  The  trn  at  peculiarity 
of  the  latter,  in  comparisiiii  with  or  linar}'  ansicrine 
birds,  should  exclude  them  from  Anfms  pnjper.  _  The 
wlude  may  form  one  order,  Lnmellirottres,  divisible 
mto  the  sub-orders  Atuaret  (for  the  Anatidoe)  and  the 
Odontoi^omg  (for  the  PhcatiBOpterilim).        (  e.  r. ) 

ANSKHIN.K  (Lat.  nm*r,  a  goose),  a  sul)  fatirly  of 
Anntidiv.  iih  ludinjr  the  gee.se.  The  tarsi  are  fi  ticulate, 
as  in  the  swans,  but  the  lores  are  featherc'l.  The 
Deck  is  interaicdiate  in  length  between  that  of  swans 
wad  daeks;  the  body  is  more  elevated  ami  1cj<s  de- 
pwwpd  than  that  of^dudu;  (he  km  are  longer,  the 
gait  Is  firmer.  The  hiO  is  snort  and  stont,  very  high 
at  the  hane,  and  little  or  not  dilated  at  the  tip,  which 
is  altuost  entirely  «K*cupied  by  the  nail.  The  siiecies 
arc  more  terrestrial  and  herbivorou.s  than  ducks.  a.s  a 
rule  ;  the  cfr<  a  arc  of  extreme  length.  The  sexes  are 
alike  a.s  a  rule.  Thetypicsl  geese,  of  the  genera  AiispTy 
CJiMf  and  JioTudOf  m  w«U  dbrtioguished  fhm  dusks, 
but  O&m  memhen  of  the  sab-fbnily  grade  so  doselv 
into  the  Antttlixr  that  it  is  diiTicnlt  to  dmw  any  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two  sub-families.  fE.  c.) 

ANSti  AK.  ANSI  ii.Mars.  or  Ansk.vr  fsnl-st',.')). 
"the  Ajxtslle  olthe  .North,"  wxs  Ixini  of  noble  Fnink- 
ish  parentage  in  a  village  by  the  mona.ster)-  of  Corbie, 
Mar  AmiMM  in  Picardy.  H  ere,  earir  devoted  by  h  is  pa- 
rsnfa  to  a  nonaatle  life,  he  aoqnhnea  teaming  so  eager- 
ly that  In  the  daughter-liou.se  of  Coney,  foutidcd  isi;5) 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  We.ser,  near  the  site  of  the  uiod- 
eni  ll()Xler  in  \\'esl]ihalia.  he  was  api>ointt  d  rc<"for  of 
the  convent  Hill  s<  iiool.  He  wiw  a  pupil  of  I'aschasius 
Itadbcrt  ami  of  Adelhard.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  Corbie 
when  the  Danish  king,  liar  ilil  Klak,  mider  the  persua- 
sion of  Ebbo  of  Rheims  q  ]  .  ared  (K2r))  for  baptism  at 
Majrenoe.  The  entlmsiastii-  monk  readily  awedcd  to 
a  re<i«c«t  to  relum  with  the  kini.'.  ami  the  Danish 
mission  was  foutided  at  Ha<.leby,  near  hli  -.vi^-.  The 
zeal  of  the  kinir  and  the  energy  of  Aii>-ar  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  puffSB  party,  and  K-.th  were  ex- 
pelled iu  HiiU.  In  the  same  year,  when  Swedish  en- 
voi's concluded  thetr  embassape  to  the  emperor  Txniis 
flic  I'ious  by  asking  for  Christian  instnictors.  a  fortu- 
uatc  ooeatiiun  was  accorded  to  An«gar.   Alter  a  year 


and  a  half  of  successful  labor  at  Sigtuiia,  he  n  'umod 
t<»  amioume  tlic  result  to  the  emi»c>n>r.  Jvouis  at 
once  determined  to  sut-cor  Ansgar's  mission;  Ham- 
burg was  made  an  arehiepiscopal  see,  and  Ansgar  ooa> 
seoniled  to  it  at  logelbetm  (831 ),  and*  with  the  palltom, 
received  mm  Otv^ory  IV .  a  eommnsion  to  preaeh  tho 
gospel  to  tbe  northeni  nations.  l>ei»nting  Ine  care  of 
the  Swedish  mi.ssion  to  a  eoadiut«ir.  (Jauzbert,  An.<<gar 
repaired  to  Hamburg;  built  there  ai  hun  li,  a  m<>naA- 
teiy,  and  a  school,  and  to  it  and  the  monastery  of 
Thoanml  in  Inlanders.  contuTcd  on  the  frontier  die 
as  a  support  and  rcfuire,  he  ^[athcred  I  largely  bf  1 
chase)  the  Danish  voutn.  Animoadiig  horde  of  No. 
men  in  s;;7  Ininiea  Ilaniburp  and  de8<»laii  <l  the  di<K-< 
At  the  s;im(!  time  a  rising  <d'  the  pagan  Jtarly  e.xjifUed 
the  J^weilish  mi.ssion.  while  his  distress  was  further  aug- 
mented ou  the  acc<  s.-)inn  of  Charles  the  Bald  by  the 
confiscation  (842)  ot  the  monastcn-  of  niounmt.  Suc- 
cored, however,  at  Ilamsluh,  by  the  piety  of  the  I^/ 
Ikia,  he  was  aided  to  build  a  monasterv  there  by  T»nii 
the  German,  ami  ujion  the  dt  alh  <d'  Ix^utli  rt  of  Bre- 
men the  two  dioiM><  s  were  united  IS-l.**!  and  the  archi- 
e|iis<w>al  sec  transli  rn  d  to  Brcnu-n.  I'oliiical  missions 
fnmi  Muiis  enal)l(Hl  him  to  atijuire  a  strung  influence 
over  Erik  of  Jutland,  and  the  Danish  standard  was  again 
planted  at  iSchlrawig.  The  work  of  ooovenuon  adTaooed 
rapidly.  Mennwhdej^  the  aiehhishop  had  revived  for  a 
time  is41-s.')<)i  the  Swedish  inis.s:on  in  the  jR-rsou  of 
Ardiar,  hut  unable  to  MH  ure  a  sueee.s.vir.  liiui.-<  If  pro- 
ceeded again  (>*53)  to  Sweden.  Tliou;rh  the  husldity 
of  the  pagan  faction  w^ls  strong  at  his  arrival,  Uielioly 
zeal  ot  Ansgar  and  the  commen-ial  in.slincts  of  the 
Northmen  prevailed  in  the  assemblies  of  sevsnl  dia> 
tricts:  toleration  was  dj-clared,  c*>nvertsflocked  in,  and 
churvncs  wen;  built.  I>iirin;r  his  al)sonce  in  Swi  d.-a 
his  iVicnd  Krik  was  killed  in  a  relH'lIion  of  the  pa-'a.a 
party  (H.')t')  ,  and  under  their  infhiem  e  Erik  11.  for  a 
time  biuiishcd  the  missionaries  and  the  Christians  wore 
cruelly  persecuted.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  their  leader, 
Ilovi,  earl  of  Jutland,  however,  toleration  acain  eosnod, 
and  a  second  mission  was  established  at  Kibe.  Ans- 
gar's  death  oceurrcd  I'eb.  1.  Mi'i.  Every  five  years 
the  archbisliop  tithc<l  his  income  afresh,  that  he  might 
be  assured  the  proju-r  mea^urc  wa.s  given  to  the  piHjr; 
his  charity  founded  a  hospital  at  IJremcii,  and  he,  by 
an  eaniest  eftort,  sui\"ccded  in  suppressing  tbe  slave- 
trade  in  Ni>rih  Albingia.  Iksides  sumo  durotional 
works,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Willehad,  first  blsboj)  of 
Hn-men  (printed  in  I'l  itz,  ii.,  and  Patrdlo(i>n.  «  xviiL)| 
atid  a  journal  uf  his  own  missions,  known  to  have  beoi 
sent  to  Bcnne  in  tbe  tluxtoenth  eentmy,  and  often  sought 
for  in  vain. 

S.  e  Ilimbcrt,  Iltfl  .s".  Analcnrii,  in  PiTlz.  M'<n\imrnia  (Ifr. 
t'i'dii.r  lliitiirint,  ii.  (  HaiiKviT,  is-_'(i,  !«Hic|.  I ;  in  Miiliilloii,  A'  l« 
Siim-tui  'in^  Ordiuit  .s'.  linirtlifti  I  Paris,  l»i«)H-lTOl  ,  ;  iil.NO,  with 
many  <l(M;unn  nts,  in  llui  Acta  S<itictonim  ( l"i  1>.  '.i ;  r<  |jriiiti  d 
Paris,  IN^),  M  i|<].  .  TluTt!  mav  hi-  roti.">nlt(  ti  uImi  Dalil- 
iniiiui,  (iftehichlf  D'iiirmnrki  ■  llatiilnirK,  IMO  43,  and  hit 
m>t<'s  (Ml  Adam  of  Hn-mcu's  G'rj/<i  ]iammabargen»i*  EeeleMm 
Ponlifirum.  (P.  H.  U.) 

AN80N1A,  a  manufacturing  borough  of  New  Ha- 
ven CO.,  Conn.,  is  on  the  Naugatuck  Kiver,  12  miles 

north  of  Luiii:  I.vland  Suund.  It  is  on  the  Naugatuck 
Railroad,  and  is  tlir  tcrniinus  of  the  Pcrhv  road,  12 
miles  liihL'.  which  (onnert.s  it  with  New  Haven.  It 
liii.'^  tlin  r  hotels,  a  bank  of  dciMisit  and  savings  bank, 
a  Weekly  n<  vvspaper,  five  chun  hes.  and  sevcnl  excel- 
lent ttcliools.  Its  mills,  using  both  water  and  steam, 
manufacture  ehiefly  metal  goods  in  brass  and  conper. 
Tlierc  is  also  a  vcr>'  large  iron-l'oundr>'  and  niacnine- 
shop.  Kct'cntly  attention  has  Inx-n  given  to  electrical 
goods,  and  manv  articles  of  this  ila.ss  are  si  tit  out  to 
all  parts  of  this  eonntry  and  to  Kun)]>e,  while  new 
cx|icriuu'nt.s  are  expected  tO  give  additional  impcnt- 
ance  to  this  braiK-h  of  mannfacturo.  The  extensive 
mill  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  is  also  located 
lierp.  Ansonia  is  ineor]H>n\ted  as  a  l>orough.  Ite 
popuhttOB,  by  the  census  of  1880,  was  3H55. 
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ANTELOPE,  Ameuicav,  or  PnoNO-noRH,  a  ni- 
IM  To)  II  ''^''iJit't'J^  artiinlactvl  (juadnipt'd,  with  hol- 
p.  m  Am!  low  yt't  deciduous  liuni.s.  peculiar  to  North 
ed  fp  I'O  Anj«'ric-a,  type  and  only  member  of  a  family 

"  '  AiifilfHnprulir ;  the  AntUoaipra  nmaricana, 
Orl.  Though  uuiverBolly  called  ''antelope,"  it  has  not 
Diurh  in  comiuon  with  uie  Old-World  antelopes,  but 
rather  repa.-^'nts  in  America  the  gimfie  OT  CUlielO|Mnl 
(of  the  family  Girtuffida). 

This  nmutkaUe  aainuil  ms  long  the  mtiJeot  of  much 
akeoamplkn  in  various  nartioulars, — respecting  its 
fkfiai  eharaetera,  physic ilodcnl  processes,  and  plai  r 
intheioolodcal  sy.Htcni;  few  lariie  quadnipeds,  e.|ually 
■bandant  and  in  a  popular  sense  equally  well  kiiuwn, 
having;  furnished  <xx';u?ion  for  so  many  ^m>ssly  inaecu- 
late  statements.  It  abounds  in  Western  North  Amer- 
iea,  fn^m  the  Ilains  to  the  Pacific  and  from  British 
America  into  Mexico.  I  f]v.\\\  etidi  avdr  to  pivc  its  liis- 
luiy  and  habits  in  full,  together  with  its  zoolot^ical  cha- 


SyNDNYiiT  AND  Bmi  innit^rHY. 

TntkMwtOfame,  llemandes,  .V»r.  Ifitpan.,  1651,  p.  324,  fig. 
324. 

SfNini/oif,  Dobhs's  Jl'tilsou's  Bay,  1714,  p.  24. 

Ay">'f  Ku-l(>thiiik,  Umfrcv.,  Hudson's  Hay,  17W,  ji.  165. 

tahrt'.  or  ili<*o>iri  Antrlopr,  Lc  liayi-'s  ./«iirri.,  liontoii,  lfll2, 

p.  186.  }!>;■  foriRiiiiil  notitf  ;\nd  cxtraordinarj'  fijinre). 
AnUlope,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Trav.,  l8t  Am.  ed.,  ii.,  Itil4.  p. 

w.)  (ori^'inal  notice,  In  part  <M  bssis  «f  tM  flisk  ■8raB<- 

tific  n.-iine  givf  n  i. 
Antilope  II  me  rim  lit,  Ord,  GHthrie'$  Oeo*}.,  2(1  Am.  cd.,  ii., 

pp.  292,  3tW  (first  Kiebtific  name;  bavd  on  Lewis  nnel 
Clarke);  UarL,  Fn.  Amer.,  182."»,  p,  2.VI  kompiled  pen- 
end  nnticw , ;  Go<lm.,  Am.  Kat.  Hitt.,  ii.,  KM,  p.  320, 
pi.  'compiled  Keneral  notice  and  rocoKuizable  figure); 
Dnnshty's  Cnh.  Xnt.  in$t^  ii^  1633,  p.  49,  pL  5  (compiled 
DotiiG;  fic-  rrtim  I^wi9aiiaClinks^sap«eiiiieii);irazlBi., 

Rntf,  i.,  1839,  p.  403. 
AaiUocapra  amtricttnti,  Ord,  Joum.  de  rhy»ique,  Ixzxvii., 
1818,  p.  149;  Bull.  Soc.  Philom.,  1818,  p.  140  (institntion 
of  the  genuai ;  Say,  Loufr'a  Exprd.  R.  21l9.,  i.,  l^Sd,  pp. 
363,  485;  Gray,  Knotnl.  Menag.,  1^%,  p.  19;  Gray,  /'.  Z. 
A,  18S0,  p.  137;  Aud.  A  Bachin.,  Quad.  S.  A.,  ii..  18.51. 
p.  193,  pi.  77;  Utacy,  Bt^  &:pL  Bed  mver,  1862,  p.  201 


S.  S.  JL  Boft.,  viii.,  1867,  p.  666,  pL  txv.. 

NairiwRT,  M.  S.  Rep*.,  vi.,  1857,  p.  70;  Sndkl.  and 
OObSt  iUl  HUL  WoMk.  Terr.,  1800,  p.  136;  Hayden, 
fV.  Am.  MOm.  Ac,  zii.,  1802,  p.  ISO;  Butlett,  P, Z.  S., 
1085,  n.  718  (nttnMes):  CtaOsUL  P.  £  A,  1W&  p»  105 
(aheddinv  of  li«>ros):  Bdateh  Aim.  JTsf.  Jfst  IRM., 
xHU.t  1866,  p.  401 ;  Tenney,  Man.,  1866,  p.  101 ;  Coues, 
An.  NaL,  {.,  1867.  p.  5:17 ;  Von  Hartena,  Zool.  Qart.,  ix., 
1808,  pb  287  <hom«i ;  Cooper,  Am.  Nat.,  il..  1869,  p.  537 ; 
Hinman,  Am.  K«t.,  ii.,  18<)9,  p.  659  (shedding  of  borns) ; 
Mniie,  P.  7..  H.,  1870,  p.  334,  with  nine  figs,  (anatomy) ; 
Allen,  Proc.  Boni.  f^.  Nat.  Hut.,  xvii..  1874,  p.  40; 
Allon,  Dull.  h>sfj-  hint.,  vi.,  1874,  pp.  4«,  56,  60,  CA ; 
Coaej»  &  Yttrr.nv,  Rrp.  izp/.  W.  JOOth  Merid.,  v., 
1^7*),  p.  mi  ;  i  iit  ,n,  Ato.  mid  J)(m  tf  Jl.  A.,  iSn,  9,91, 

l<f>i.     full  IKCDUllt  J. 

7)t(T.i) /-riM  .imrrirnnui,  Turner,  P.  7..  F.,  IfCVI,  p.  174. 
C'TTMi  h(\,nntuit,  Kluinv.,  Bull.  Soc.  Phil:>m.,  ISHi,  p.  73. 
'  frna  hii'urfiituM,  Kaflnesque. 

Antih'pr  furri/rr.  Hum.  Smith.  TrnnM.  Linn,  f^e.,  xiii..  1P22, 
p.  2H,  pi.  2  ;  l-.v'<;,  (  >I  !•  [ ;  Deam.,  Momm.,  ii.,  Ir'ir,', 
p.  479;  <lrillith  s  Cur.  An.  KuukI.  v..  1«27,  p.  iS-i;  liieh- 
ard!i«>n,  Fi%.  Bar.  Am.,  i..  l-,".*,  JUl,  ]>1.  21  ;  Fi.scher,  Syn., 
WJ^),  ]>.  if^l  ;  NVau'iier,  Siippl.  .-^hreb.,  v.,  Is36,  pL  279A; 
•  iiclH'l,  S'ntiith.,  1-.V>,  p.  305. 

M«M,m  furcifrr.  <)>:ili>y.  P.  Z.  S.,  IRTfl,  p.  121. 

JHcrtHncrnji  furciftr,  Siindev.,  K.  f!reit*L\  VitfnuJ:.  Handl., 
l^ti.  p.  - :  Areh.  Skamd.  Beit.,  ii.,  1B50,  p.  ^268. 

AMiope  furdftm,  UwtOn,  ZmL  Ctarf.,      1884,  p.  £54 

Aliilope  piimata,  Ham.  .''mitb,  Tran*.  Linn,  f^oc,  xiii..  1822, 
p.  31,  pi.  3;  iK^ni.,  Mumm.,  ii.,  I^^i2.  p.  479;  Fisicher, 
fifn..  l-<29.  p.  4H1 ;  Griffith's  t'lir.  .In.  Kiiunl.,  v.,  1S27,  p. 
Jr\:  o.'ilby,  F.  Z.  S.,  1S36>  p.  121:  rhiloi.  Mag.,  xi, 
1-  i>  128;  Wasnsr,  AsnpL  Ahrai.,     1888,  pw  1850, 

AntiUM-.ipra  anitjUxa,  Gray,  P.  Z.  S.,  IKK,  p.  10,  fig. 
/Vm^Ww  AaKlfliM,  Hays,  Awi.  Nat.,  ii^  1868,  p.  131,  flsa.  and 
IL  S  (shedding  «f  hatns). 


iVvRf-ttidt,  Bartlett,  P.  Z,  A,  1965,  p.  718 ;  Oaton,  IWnu.  (N* 

tawa  Aead,  Nat.  BiL,  1868.  p.  a 
Promf4i9m  Badi,  Qnj*  Aim.  Mag.  Nat.  But.,  acTlJi.,  1806^  p> 

Awurieaa  Anietope  or  Prong  Pact,  Oaton,  Am.  Nat.,  x.,  Ko.  i, 
Apr.,  lOTG,  p.  193,  figa.  10-13;  Amor,  ^utrtm.,  viii.,  Kei, 
6,  Apr.  29,  187t3.  p.  63, 8  dflS. 

(Mree,  Cahri,  Cabrit,  Canadian  Toyafeam 

Btrmilo,  Mexicans. 

GE.NKRAL  History.— As  indicated  by  the  foregoing 
qrnonymatic  list  of  references,  the  prong-horn  has  been 
noniinaUjr  luMim  for  more  (hen  two  oenturiee.  The 
1  i!:inal  ootioe  of  the  enhnal  is  ascribed,  no  donbt 

rci  tly,  to  Hemandc/.  I'^p  to  the  heeinninp  of  the 
jiresent  century  the  quu'inipcd  lijfures  reja'atedly  in 
lux.'ounts  of  travellers  under  a  variety  of  barbarous  In- 
dian names,  some  of  which  are  given  above,  that  of 
"cabrce"  (soelled  also  "cabri"  and  "cabrit*;)  being 
tliat  liy  wliich  it  wa.s  bvst  known  to  the  Canadian  yoy- 
aucuFH,  and  wliich  i.'i  wiill  retainc*!  to  some  extent.  The 
earliest  u!«'  of  the  term  "anteloive"  iwhi<h  so  long 
misled  naturalists)  that  T  have  haj»pene<l  upon  (m«ui8 
in  a  Topoffraphiail  Di:tir!ptinn  nf  Ute  SUttr  uf  Ohio, 
etc.,  by  a  late  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army  (Boston, 
Charles  Williams,  1H12),  containing,  among  other 
things,  "an  inten-stin^r  journal  nf  Mr.  Charles  I^o 
Haye  while  a  ea^itive  with  the  iSioux  nation  on  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River."  Under  date  of  July 
19,  1801,  Le  Bajre  Bpeaka  of  the  "cnbree"  (p.  187). 
Feuctniir  p.  118  is  «  plate  eatided  "celnee  or  Misioari 
antel(irK>,"  rcpresontinir  an  hnpOMble  animal  with  very 
liint',  blonder,  ^-harp,  horiiootal  and  nearly  straight 
horn.s.  This  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  aihri, 
a  kid,  Sp.  caitra  (/.),  cabron  (m.),  Let  cajtra,  a  goat, 
traosferred,  like  eo  many  other  names  of  animals,  from 
its  oriirina!  to  a  new  apjiliratinii  i^^t  a.s  tlic  KnLrlish- 
speakiii;;  travellers  alx)Ul  the  .-aim'  lime  aiijilied  the 
word  a»tiii'i><'.  of  equally  cbL-vsie  (leri\ ati< iti  and  remote 
original  si^^Miification.  The  latter  desiLMiation  m>eur8_  in 
the  famous  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  first  fuiljr 
published  in  lsl4,  and  has  remained  of  univereal  ap- 
nlication  by  travellers,  frontiersmen,  and  hunters  in  the 
Wi-st.  The  animal  to-day.  in  I'aet.  is  si  an  ely  knownio 
Americans  by  any  other  name,  outside  the  books. 

To  the  intrepitl  travellers  last  mentioned  we  owe  the 
firat  tpeebnen  which  eppean  to  hare  reached  (he  hnnds 
of  mttonlists  and  served  as  the  hub  of  a  identHie 
dcp:  ri]  tion  and  desii  tKitiiin.  Material  from  Txiwis  and 
Clarke  s  expedition,  deiKisitod  in  TVale's  Muwum  in 
Philadelphia,  was  the  basis  of  the  fiifiire  in  Douuhty's 
Cabiuet  qf  Natural  JJi*tory;  and  Mr.  (icorge  Ord  was 
enaUed^  nom  the  nme  results  of  Lewis  and  (Clarke's 
expedition,  to  name  and  describe  tlie  species.  He  first 
called  it  Anfifn)>r  ameriainn  in  (,'iif/iriVs  (irofpnpky 
(lid  Am.  ed.,  IM  'i),  and  that  name  held  with  different 
writers  for  many  years.  Almo-st  ininiediately,  however, 
Mr.  Ord  instituted  the  genus  AntiltHitprn.^  retaining 
his  original  Bi>ecific  desiunafion  of  anieriatna.  The 
great  French  natumlist,  t>('  Blain^•illc,  is  said  to  have 
named  it  Cn-ru^  Ihui'^iii's  in  isji);  but  if  .«n,  this,  as 
well  as  the  two  names  ini]K)sed  by  Hamilton  iSmith  in 
l.Sl>2  {Autilopt:  fvrdfer  and  A.  ]>«tlmaUi),  is  desilj 
antedated  by  Oird'e  deeisnatioo.  The  muimI  wns  in 
succeeding  vnre  refenrea  to  the  genera  f^rrits,  jK»> 
ziinm.  and  hurnntMrnis  (the  latter  applie<l  by  TTamil- 
ton  Smith  in  (Iriffith's  (^in'tr),  for  which  proeedore 
then'  is,  however,  neither  warrant  nor  o<rasion.  Be- 
sides the  two  species  attempted  to  be  established  at  its 
expense,  J.  E.  Gray  named  Antifoenpra  antfflexa  upon 
the  unusual  eun*e  of  the  boms  of  a  specimen  lie  in- 
specte'il.  None  of  these  designations,  liowever,  de.scrve 
consideration,  there  iN-ini;  unquestionably  but  a  sinclo 
genus  and  species.  The  date  of  introduction  ol"  the 
term  "  prong-horn  "  I  have  been  nnable  to  diseovor;  it 
has,  however,  been  in  use  for  many  yean.  During  the 
whole  period  above  noted  the  Antvompm  was  rciprred 
til  the  family'  of  the  antclojies  [Flnviihi  ]  or  that  nf  the 
deer  ( Carmiiz).  but  especially  the  ibrmer,  as  it  was 
known  to  he  a  "hoDow-homed "  nnnimnti  with  a  bonj 
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core  supporting  tho  horny  sheath.  Tlir  iliscnvcry  tliat  !  stimiaeh  witli  wcll-devt'ldpivl  lisallcrhini  ami  r-ulycoQl- 
the  honis  are  ileciduous  was  niacip — or  ut  any  rate  tir.-t  I  cdonury  phvi  iitatiun.  Tliis  iicries  ountain.s  tne  Giro/- 
oommunirated  to  natnmli«ts — by  Dr.  C.  A.  Oanfield  of  Julat,  Saigidir,  Haiuhr,  and  OatUktt  besides  the  Ak- 
Monterey,  Cal,  April  10, 1858.  The  &ct  liad  indeed  I  ^oe/^prida^  which  come  betiraen  the  two  last  naoned. 
been  perfectly  well  known  to  hanten  ud  TndiniM  lonir  I  Hie  roter-rehtionflhipg  of  the  three  are  expreaeed  in  th« 
before.  Aud'ubou  was  assured  of  it  whon  on  the  upper  fullnwinfr  manner  hy  (lill  ("  Aminp.  Fam.  Mimm./* 


Missouri  in  1848,  but  "managed  to  jmne  '  to  iiis  m- 
foniiants  that  it  could  not  be  so.  In  fact,  so  well  satis- 
fied were  naturulisls  that  no  '■hollow-homed '  ruminant 
could  drop  its  boras,  that  I>r.  Canficld'srommunicalion, 
nukde  to  £ro£  8.  H.  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Inatitur 


ow  ii.  iny  cor«. 

tion,  was  not  published  for  some  years — not  until  aflcr  |  s'lei  r  ni><1  c^at.s. 
tJic  actual  sbeiiding  had  been  witncised  in  the  gardetiH  tlu-  Trmm 


Fiu.  1.— iTong-buck  (trom  Caton) :  Right  honi  In  section,  to  sliow  ii.  my  cor« 


of  the  ZookciMl  wiciety  of  London,  and  ptiUi«i«d  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  mrtlett  ,  the  aapcrintendent  of  the  jeardens, 

in  ISr).*),  as  above  cited.  Tliis  of  course  lirntiL'ht  uj) 
Dr.  Canfield's  original  ac<-ount,  which  Wius  firhl  juili- 
lish(!d  in  the  Siiuie  sixMety  s  l^-occnUngs  in  Feb.,  ISi.r, 
(p.  iHfi).  In  1868,  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton  communicated 
Mr.  Bartlett's  diacovoy  to  the  Ottawa  Academy  of 
Natural  Sdenoes,  anMnm  at  tlie  tuneof  Ihr.  Canfield's 

frioritv  of  ohsemklion.  flhe  aaine  year  Mr.  W.  J. 
lavs  fully  corn>boratcd  the  faetj*.  which  he  ilhi.«trifcd 
with  excellent  fitrun'.s,  in  the  Anirn'ruu  Aittiimlisl,  as 
above  cited  ;  and  later,  in  the  sjune  volume  of  the  same 
magazine,  Mr.  W.  M.  Himuau  addoocd  independent 
ohwnrations  to  the  aame  effect 

more  iinp<iHutit  of  tlie.so  dates  nro  unfteConatcly 
inliipriiit4-(l  in  .ThiIk«!  ("atim'.H  jimit  work  on  tho  AnUtope 
and  Deer  of  Amrrioi,  |>.  •2i),  wlicre  "  1-"JS"  instrad  of  Is.'c^ 
is  fiivi  ii  lis  the  (iate  of  Dr.  CaiificliVs  coiiininnicntion  ;  niul 
"  1-".'.'*  instead  of  is4r>  as  ttiiU  of  Mr.  lUrtlett's.  Jii(li:i' 
Caluu's  jMkper  in  tho  American  yntHratutf  ItTid,  p.  199,  prints 
tiw  Caalleld  date  as  "       "  instead  of  1BG& 

The  establishment  of  the  deeiduotis  nature  of  the 
homs  reopone^i,  of  course,  the  whole  <|iicstion  ol'  the 
ZfNjl(iL.'ical  affinities  of  the  animal.  It  was  .soim  decided 
that  no  recognized  family  of  ruminant.s  could  properly 
oontain  ao  remarkable  a  form.  Tho  family  Atttaoca- 
prid/B  was  oonaequently  instituted  for  its  aiooommoda- 
tion,  and  is  now  universally  recognized  hy  naturallata 

Charactku.s  and  Position  ok  ANTiLOCAPuiniE. — 
The  family  belongs  to  the  scries  of  typical  unjmligrade 
Aeono,  or  ruminants  piopar,  hwring  a  ^aadriiiartite 


Smiths.  Misc.  ColL,  So.  230,  1872,  p.  72; : 

!.  Skull  with  the  auditory  bulla  pndneed  downwaiA, 
oapccially  towards  the  inside,  and  amilled  behind  to  tbe 
paroocimtal  prooesa.  Styloid  process  defleetad  taon  er  ieaa 
forward  and  eodoaad  in  an  oblique  fold  on  tb«  cater  bot- 
ftce  of  the  aoditoty  bulla.  -Palatine 
axis  dediTow  ftem  the  eootyito  aphe- 
noid  axis. 
«.  Horns  persistent  feommeoteliatt 
•esea),  and  dereloped  aa  sbeaflw 
of  tnip  "horn  "  on  osseona  eoiea 
oriffinuting  from  the  frontal  hnwoa 
Styloid  proeeai  partiaitar  eadoaad 
in  a  nMne  or  Ma  opaa  ianal. 


h.  Horns  teeidaaas,  peenHav  wlKa 

nittini;  senson  (in  both  «exes\ 
<lcv(  lulled  a.s  pfseudo  -  corneous 
flhciitlis  with  ag(;lntinat«d 
ou  oekscout)  corit)  originating  : 
tho  frontal  bones.  Pt.rloid  pr 
coninlct'  ly  cucluht  d  in  a  ritual  by 
the  lateral  extension  of  the  base 
of  the  bony  neatoa  auditorioa. 

AntUoeopridm. 
ii.  Slcnll  with  the  auditory  bulla  lit- 
tle produced  downward,  and  applied 
only  to  tlic  inner  surface  of  the  par- 
oocipital  process,  btyloid  procem  di- 
n-ctfd  downward,  interpoe«cd  between 
the  hulla  and  j>art>ccipitul  proef«,snd 
not  enclosi'd  in  an  ohiinue  fold  of  the 
auditory  bulla.  Palatine  axiauaitr 
paniltel  with  Um  OOelpMO'iitNaaBi 
axis. 

c.  Horns  I  when  present  doeidnons, 
devt  iHp' >i  as Solid  " ant li  r>,"  «  jth- 
iiut  si';i;irati'  l>oiiy  c<irc  iwith  f t  vr 
fxci'iitions  contintMl  to  the  nialo 

sr\    I  .  rri'i.r. 

l!    l:         !..•   ;iiM.  i!    ;  '.;lt  V,  ;!  I:  tilt'  CX- 

c.  I    .  •:,  '  I    -.1 1.,'.',  an_-  a 

.suiidivision  til  tile  ffri  a!  lauiiiy /;/>rtW«, 
ciiuiinR  lietweeii  tlx-  cattle  and  the 
Tlie  (VrnV/fr  include  all  the  "deer"  ex- 
/iW.r.  Not  only  the  |>osition  nnd  relations 
of  the  styloid  process,  but  many  other  cranial  cbaracters, 
t<Hi  nunierons  to  be  detailed  beie^  diftiagulah . ' 

from  its  allies. 


Horns, — ^Thouph  the  hom.«i  of  AntHooapra  are 
amoi^  the  leeondary  Mvxual  characters  of  tlld  aaiBial| 
and  m  some  senae  "peculiar  to  the  ruttiiw  seasooi^ 
they  are  nerertheleSB  worn  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 

beinir  rapidly  rcpnxlticed  when  she<l.  In  pcneral.  they 
may  Ixj  likenwl  to  the  liairy.  skin-wvered  frontal  knol>s 
of  the  eanielo])anl,  rather  llian  to  the  lianl  hi.nis  nf 
c«ttle,  sheep,  and  gout.s.  'fhej  are  entire^'  unlike  the 
.solid  antlers  of  deOB,  except  in  being  dflodlloiis ;  and 
the  shedding  is  aooomplished  by  a  proeesi  mooh  modi- 
fied iVom  ^st  aooompltBhod  by  tne  Cov^ik.  The 
l)asi,s  or  core  of  the  h<»ni  is  n  .<?oIid.  immovable  l)onc,  a 
pnMX'.sH  (d'the  fn)nfal.  atlainiiiL'  in  the  male  a  Icntlh  of 
ti\c  (irsiv  iin-lics;  it  is  an  im  li  nr  two  broa<i.  but  m-at- 
ly  eomjire.sscd  ;  it.s  diR'ction  diders  in  ditlerent  individ- 
tial-s.  but  is  iisuhIIv  upward,  outwanl,  and  a  little  forward 
It  rises  directly  over  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  common- 
ly extends  as  far  at  least  as,  if  not  beyond,  the  poeiti<m 
of"  the  "prong"  or  *'s'nac"  up'On  the  homy  sheath. 
It  is,  however,  dimply  a  slrai,!.dit  li<niy  jirocc^s,  Jiaving 
no  cnlar^rement  to  com'.s|Mjnd  to  the  outward  prone. 
It  is  inveiitcd  with  niodiiied  integument,  the  >:nm-ui 
and  development  of  which  into  pu^  borny  sul>stanee 
form  the  outward  sheath  or  horn  prcmer.  When  an 
old  horn  falls,  the  bony  core  is  found  to  be  afaeadv 
invested  with  new  skin,  In-arinp  delicate  "velvety 
luur^  thus  ready  to  make  the  new  horn.  The  sheaith 
'  of  agglotinatsd  haiis,  baooning  mora  nd  moiro 
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ami  homy  towanl  the  tin,  the  whole  stnicture 
simply  thickened  and  nardened  integument, 
and  lea  luir  toward  the  end.  Ytam  new 


,6,c.cf,bonM0f 


 la  VMknuiUges  of  growth; 

dum  bony  oon  (Iran  Hiji). 


rta.2.- 

and  rapidlv  growitii:.  flie  homs  arc  hiplily  vascular. 
A  Ireshly-Lilled  antelope,  circumcised  about  the  root 
of  the  bom,  Meeds  pronisely  from  the  laree  vesisels 
diTided,  and  the  eobetanoe  is  there  thiok  and  fleshy— 
mnte  as  moch  so  as  the  hide  is  elsewhere.  8nch  fresh, 
tnii-k  honis  adhere  eli>sely  to  the  corf,  and  an>  only 
vithdrawn  with  s<ime  little  fon-c  alter  iH-iiii.'  s<'viTed  to 
i.i'  U>no  aniutid  the  base.  A»  the  8t  a>.nn  advances  tlu- 
horn  LTows  less  vascuUu:,  much  thinner  and  harder, 
and  at  lcnfi:th  is  a  mere  shell,  which  looeem  and  drop& 
Tin-  slu  ll  is  thinnest  amnnd  the  hii.se,  and  tliere,  when 
tl.-' s«  pan\tion  cuuiiuenecs,  the  e<lj;eof'the  circumfer- 
( m-e  is  niL'trcd.  and  the  sheath  may  be  split  up  or  tom 
tnr  s<>nie  fli.stance  before  it  is  oompleteljr  oetached. 
Tlie  ]<nxjcKs  ('(.insi.st.s  nwtllltlnWjr  In  thfl  JWlSllhllL  off  of 

the  old  horn  by  the  new  «oe  grawng  nnder  and 

inride  it 

In  the  male  the  horns  attain  a  lenL'th  of  fiom  flix  or 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  or  more.   They  vmuJly  stand 


this  flat  shaft  the  iironi'  pri>jo<'(.'; :  thon  the  rest  of  the 
horn,  l»efonie  TunrL-  tlioruUL-idy  eonifoiis  ami  more 
cylin<lri<-,  taiK-rs  to  a  point  with  more  or  less  eur\'ature. 
I  can  only  advert  to  tne  endless  variability  of  the  honia 
in  precise  shape — ^variations  which  have  catised  the 
establishment  of  iiotninal  spt'<'ii  s.  This  is  to  stmio 
extent  dependent  uimu  the  partiLular  juriiwJ  in  the 
pruwtli  of  the  horn  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  raiiirc  of  vari- 
ation in  tjcrfectly  mature  boms  after  they  was<'  to 
now.  The  curvature  is  uaoally  bat'kward  and  inward, 
through  scsrcely  or  not  a  nuadrnnt  of  a  circle ;  but  I 
have  possessed  homa  in  which  the  curvation  broncht 
the  tip  parallel  wtili  iln'  main  shaft,  and  imt  inliv- 
quently  tne  cur\ation  inward  is  so  complete  that  the 
two  horns,  viewed  from  bcforSf  prcH'iit  a  eoniato 
figure.    The  positiiMi  of  the  mag  depends  kuge^ 


with  growing  bonu  (fVoin  Haya). 


Fio.  4.— Adult  male  prong-buck,  hot  ns  viewed  in  front 

upon  the  growth  of  the  shall ;  it  is  at  first  ntuated 
<|^uite  near  the  ba.se,  and  is  gradually  uplifted.  Tlie 
size  and  shajK;  of  the  snag  are  verj'  varialjU- ;  very 
rarely  there  is  a  duplicate  snag.    It  is  usually  trian^- 
lar,  the  base  applied  to  the  sliut\,  and  the  pomt 
forward.  It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  hot 
variable  in  sise  as  wdl  as  m  shape.  The  horn  is 
black  with  yellowish  tin. 

In  the  female  the  inmy  hom-cores  are  much 
smaller.  The  whole  outer  horn  is  perfectly 
Straight,  and  re^«sent.s  a  thimble  of  bom-suh- 
stance  about  an  inch  lone  .supported  upon  a  two- 
in<  h  hair)' has<',  without  any  siiaL'.  "NN'hcn  (ho 
male  kid  is  born  a  iTotiilK  ramr  may  Im-  ti-ll  whiTo 
the  hum  i.s  to  pn>w.  Tlii.s  ltows  with  the  kid.  and 
by  the  time  it  is  six  mouths  old  the  little  horn 
breaks  through  the  skin,  presenting  a  .sharp  hard 
jioint  This  horn  perfects  its  grt>wth  fn)m  the 
first  to  the  la.st,  of  Januan*,  when  it  ha.s  attainerl 
a  leii'-'tli  of  an  iin  h  or  Ks.-i,  and  is  then  cast  off. 
Tlie  next  horn  is  perfected  and  cast  earlier,  and 
so  on  till  ftdl  maturi^  is  attained,  when  the  horn 
is  thrown  off  in  October,  thoujzh  in  this  strict  uni* 
formitv  must  not  be  expecteo*'  {Caton).  When 
the  olil  horn  drops  the  new  one  has  alreaily  made 
considerable  trrowth.  In  the  ease  «)f  an  animal 
ranging  80  widely,  from  British  America  into  Mex- 
ico, there  must  be  great  difference  in  the  period  of 
the  rut,  and  as  the  growth  of  the  home  depends 
entirely  upon  the  sexual  system,  no  precise  period 
can  be  a>-iL'iied.  more  than  that  the  full  maturity 
and  effei-tiseness  of  the  horns  as  weapons  of  of- 
fenci!  and  defence  are  coincident  with  the  rutting 
In  the  mountains  of  Colonido,  where  x 


season. 

neariy  erect  with  reference  to  the  lentrthwise  axis  of  havechi<'tly  hunted  the  antelope,  bucks  killetl  in  Scptem« 
the  head,  but  flare  outwanl  from  each  other.  The  her  had  the  horns  perfectly  developed.  cli>.s«.'ly  adherent, 
la.<il  part  or  main  shaft  is  much  compressed,  like  the  and  still  hleedini;  when  cut  about  (lie  l'a.«e.  The  rut 
8ul(jaoent  core,  and  veiy  rou^h,  being  studded  irrregu-  i  ensued  late  in  that  month ;  1  presume  that  the  horns 
hilfwidiUttle  knobs  and  ndgea.  At  tlie  sommit  of  I  then  perfected  would  he  abed  when  that 
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late  in  (he  fall,  and  then  the  new  ones  would 
grow  until  the  ruttiiikr  time  in  tin;  following  year. 
Bucks  killcil  in  Jiiizinm  in  Juiil'  liad  smaller  horns,  i 
with  nothing  but  wft,  velvety  mcmbraoe  upon  the  | 
ooro  when  the  sheaith  was  removed.    In  the  Milk 
Kivi  r  reifion,  nilj'iiiiiTitr  tlio  British  possessions,  the  '; 
nit    earlier  tlian  in  the  tiouLh,  and  with  it  the  change 
of  tlw  horn*.  j 

•A  C0fre8i>ontlt'nt,  Liont.  C.  Gardener,  U.  8.  A.,  writing  a  [ 
]n1vate  not*-  from  C^imp  Supply,  Indinn  Territory,  assifcns 
a  Inter  ptriod  Mian  that  jfiviii  by  Judge  Catou  (tjctolK'r). 
He  says:  "I  am  Kutisfnd  the  anl<.!lo|ie  sheds  its  horns  in 
tliis  latitude  ali<iut  i\u-  latter  juirt  of  December  or  first  of 
January.  lu  t  wo  separate  i.u».e.s  this  winter  my  dogs  caught 
an  anti-lupu  tliut  was  about  to  shed,  and  from  my  own 
oU.-Rirvatiuus  1  have  found  that  in  NoTeml>er  and  December 
buck  antelopea  have  large  honis,  excepting  the  yearlings, 
the  proug  of  whose  horn  is  slightly  developed — that  about 
the  end  of  December  the  shell  bcgiDS  to  loosen." 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  FUld  of  Dec.  1. 1877,  aayst  "To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about  Ptieblo,  Ool.,  they  besfu 
to  shed  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  fnin  that  time 
to  the  middle  of  Janoary  yoa  ean  aae  sane  with  both  horns 
off,  others  with  one  horn,  and  atlll  tHhan  wUh  both  horns 
on;  botafteirtheUthoif  Jaanaiy  yea  wUl  ant  find  aback 
with  horaa." 

Cdtawboitb  GiANm.-*Other  ebancters  of  the  An- 

tih'nipn'ilir  wen'  loni:;  unknown  or  misapprehended, 
and  anion-'  tin  in  the  remarkable  system  of  cutaneous 
schuft'ims  irlati'ls.  I'n^^^<■s^int,'  neither  the  larmiers 
(tcar-bawj  nor  the  metaturHal  glands  of  the  Cm'idir, 
the  prong-buck  has  nevertheless  a  ver>'  extensive  set 
of  ow»rifen>us  i^da,  which  during  the  rut  parUcularl}', 
when  exdted  to  the  highest  functional  activity,  give 
out  a  strone  hircine  mlor.  Tliere  are  no  fewer  tlian 
eleven  of  these  jrlands — one  between  the  toes  of  each 
t'Mot  1 1  ;  one  at  the  blaek  patch  beneath  each  car  (01  ; 
(nie  over  each  ischium  (8) ;  one  at  esich  hock  (10) ;  and 
one  oil  the  croup  in  the  middle  line,  just  where  the 
white  diao  of  the  buttocks  ioina  the  tawny  hair  01); 
the  latter  nminding  one  of  the  dorsal  gland  in  Dico- 
fpeoeaiyV  Whetlier  or  not  the  nature  of  the 
s<  <Ti  tinn  is  tne  same  in  all  of  tlii-.^c  is  not  astXTtaincd. 
The  a<  tivity  of  the  pair  at  the  aiiu'le  of  the  j  iw>  bi'low 
the  ears,  and  of  those  over  the  i»-hia,  is  greatest  during 
the  rut  At  that  season,  when  the  neck  of  the  buck 
nraOa  viably,  the  black  patoh  behmd  the  jaw,  directjy 
over  the  f^uid,  may  be  observed  to  be  matted  or 
pasted  down  with  the  coijious  saffron-eoloml  waxy 
secretion.  The  odor  Htronge.Ht  from  the  isehiatic 
|rlands,anil  e  xtn-inely  pungent ;  in  tlict,  I  have  sonie- 
tmes  lound  the  V(  iii^^ m  unpleasant  from  Us  muskine.^ 
during  the  nitting  season.  Glands  are  nresent  in  both 
seics,  and  the  odor  ie  always  perceptible.  Whether 
from  these  special  glands  or  not  u  uncertain,  n  kind  of 
o>]y  seeretion  may  be  noticed  over  much  ot  th«  aoimal 
about  the  roots  of  the  hairs. 

I'kiack. — 'I'he  <'oat  ot'tlic  iinitiL'-Liick  isooarse,  stiff, 
haisb,  and  extremely  brittle — almoat  like  tinc-sgun  glass, 
though  the  haiis  have  much  pithy  substance  surround* 
lag  we  central  cavity,  and  little  or  no  doss.  Tbear  are 
so  nnsnhstantlol  and  inehstie  as  to  break  down  and  not 
re  -nviT  when  .sharply  bent  at  an  angle.  From  these  ! 
eliaraftt  ns  they  arc  totally  devoid  of  any  felting  quality, 
and  not  even  fit  for  tlu?  sfuffiiiz  of  pillows.  Though 
thus  worthless,  they  are  not  seldom  uwd  with  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  mix  with  the  proper  filling  of  hair  mat- 
trcases.  There  is  a  alight  undereoaL  but  it  is  ahwt  and 
scanty  tn  eomparison  with  that  or  sllied  rnminants. 
The  whole  jichiue.  on  the  liviiiu'  animal,  l-es  smooth, 
without  ai!v  tlowiiif  tiift.s.  thonvh  there  is  a  sligiit  mane, 
the  h:iii->  ot'wliirli  :ire  s'inie  three  or  tinir  ineheH  long. 
The  t  oliir  iti  general  is  tawny  or  ycllowi«h-brown,  witli 
a  lanre  dise  on  the  buttocks,  a  crescent  and  triangle  on 
the  fureneck,  the  upper  lip,  chin,  most  of  ear.  spot  be- 
khid  ear.  insides  of  the  limbs,  and  whole  under  parts, 
white ;  thr^  forehead,  top  and  sides  of  muzzle,  spot  over 
the  ncek-glantl,  h«)ofs  and  must  of  the  bonis,  black  or 
blackish.  The  kids  are  like  the  adults,  showing  noth- 


ing of  th<}  white  spots  and  sixeaks  80  ehantoteiisdo  of 

the  Ikwns  of  the  CervUUe. 

Othkii  Characteus.— The  hoofs  arc  small,  neat, 
and  trim.  There  is  no  truee  of  false  hoofs.  The  tail 
is  extremely  short,  and  included  in  the  white  area  of 
the  buttocks.  The  limbs  are  slender  and  clean-out 
The  general  form  is  that  of  a  deer,  but,  contrary  to  t  he 
general  imj>ret>,^ion,  the  build  is  stouter  and  more  e«>ui- 
paet,  instead  of  more  slender  and  graceful,  the  neck 
liarticularly  being  relatively  shorter  and  thicker.  The 
size  is  less  than  that  uf  the  average  Virginia  deer  (C^er- 
tna  Virginmuua).  The  ears  are  erect  and  pointed.  A 
remarkable  feature  of  the  prong-buek  is  the  extremely 
large  eye,  full  of  expression,  blaek,  s«>ft.  and  Tmuid — in 
all  these  resjieet.s  rivalling  that  of  the  gazelle.  It  is 
said  to  exceed  in  absolute  size  that  of  the  horse  or  ox, 
and  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  elephant.  It  is 
always  completely  hhbck  or  dark  brown,  and  its  situ- 
ation, directly  beneath  the  base  of  the  horn,  adds  to 
the  singularity  of  expression. 

Tliough  the  pelage  is  worthless,  the  hide  it^self  fiir- 
nishes  as  exi-elleiit  ami  v  uliuihle  buckskin"  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Ori  itke^  The  venison  is  usuallv  of  excel- 
lent quality,  resembling  mutton  in  the  readiness  with 
which  the  ii^  flakes  on  cooling,  but  darker,  diyer,  finer- 
grained,  and  of  different  flavor. 

Statcre.— A  fine  buek,  taken  by  mj-self  in  Northern 
Montana,  Aug.  Id,  J87G,  and  carefully  mca.surcil  in  the 
til  sh,  ofTered  the  following  dimensions  (inehes  mid  ue- 
einials):  Nose  t<i  eye. -S  TiO ;  to  ear.  12;  to  hiiui  head, 
1275;  to  root  of  tail,  55;  tail  (vertebne),  4;  with 
haira,  6:  wrist  to  end  of  hoof\  14;  whole  fore  lee* 
24*50 ;  fore  hoof,  3 ;  heel  to  end  of  hoof,  16*75 ;  whole 
hind  leg,  .W25:  himl  luM)f,  2  W);  lieight  of  ear,  5-.V). 
Another  gave — Femur,  il,  tibia,  11  ;  metatarsus.  12'2;'(; 
hnmenis,  .t  l'/;  ulna  and  radius,  10'.%.  The  skull 
and  horns  of  the  first  gave — Horn  over  all,  measured 
around  its  convexity,  14;  chord  from  base  to  tipj  9 '50; 
base  to  end  of  snag,  6 ;  width  of  base,  2*50 ;  djstanoa 
between  horns  at  base,  3;  distanoe  between  their  tips, 
only  1  ■.■>()  (excejitional ;  often  reaehitiir  '*  or  .'^  inrlus; ; 
letiL'th  along  base  of  skull,  J2;  luuz/Je  to  endofl)ony 
]ial;ite,  ii  '.iO  ;  diameter  of  orbit  of  eye,  1  T.'i ;  trealest 
widtii  of  palate,  2'2.');  width  of  .skull  across  urbit.s,  5; 
under  jaw,  ajiex  of  eoronoid  to  base  of  incisors.  1075; 
oondvle  to  ditto,  975  ;  angle  of  jaw  to  ditto,  9 ;  length 
of  the  upper  molar  series,  3;  of  under  ditto,  275. 
Thest?  are  fair  dimensions,  as  shown  In*  many  others  I 
have  made  in  Montana.  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  South- 
ern si)e<'iiHens.  Imwevi  r,  average  smaller  than  nurthem 
ones.  The  doe  is  smaller  than  the  buck.  The  stand- 
ing hei^'ht  at  the  withers  is  about  or  ratlNT  ICV  than 
three  leeti  at  the  croup,  about  or  rather  more  dian 
three  feet ;  the  differenoe,  usually  two  or  three  inches. 

The  scrotum  of  the  male  is  cxti  rnnl.  Imt  little  j-eml- 
ent.  and  not  onlinarily  eon^l>ieuous.  J  lu;  j^enial  .■-heath 
exteii'is  aKoUt  lour  inehes  along  the  alulonieu.  The 
maniiiiic  are  four;  the  udder  inguin.il,  as  usual.  The 
gall-bladder  is  present 

Geociraphical  DisiBiBOTinN.— As  already  atated, 
the  prong-buck  is  peculiar  to  Western  North  America. 
Its  range  is  still  extensive,  though  sensibly  eontraeted 
by  the  settlement  of  the  eountry,  especially  on  the  I'a- 
eifie  side.  It  inhabits  unwoiMled  eomilry,  whether  per- 
fectly ojien  and  flat  or  much  broken,  from  at  least  iH" 
N.  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  In  Dakota  the  easternmost 
point  at  which  I  have  observed  it  is  near  Turtle  Moun- 
tain, at  49°,  along  the  course  of  the  Honso  vt  Soons 
River;  it  is  more  abundant  in  that  latitude  westward, 
in  the  region  of  the  Mis-souri  water-shed  (the  Milk 
Kiver  rcL'ion),  being  abundant  about  the  Sweet  Grass 
Hills  or  Three  Biutes  of  Montana  and  other  outlying 
hills  of  the  Rocky  MountainSb  I  have  noiriiata  dse 
found  it  so  abundant  aa  it  is,  or  ma  n  finr  yean  ago, 
aliout  the  head-waters  of  the  Platte,  in  North  Pnc, 
C<»1..  and  the  adjacent  Laramie  I'lains.  Many  thou- 
sands breed  in  the  firHt-namcd  locality.  In  Arixona  it 
ia  stiU  tulendilly  ctmimon,  eqiecially  m  noiUieni  potcioni 
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of  that  Territory,  adjoining  the  Grand  Cation  of  the 
Colorado,  un  the  soutli  siae.    It  in  Kiid  to  have  for- 
meriy  aboundtMi  in  ojK  ii  i>iirts  of  (.'iiliturnia  and  Ori'L'on, 
wbeoce,  however,  it  appi-arx  to  have  luostlv  withdrawn 
of  late  yean.    It  ia  Dut,  however,  H|)eed'ily  baoiahed  , 
from  its  fiivoiite  reaorts  with  the  settlement  of  the  ooun- 1 
tr.'     It^  wariness  and  flectness  eiiahle  it  lontr  to  main-  ; 
tain  a  liHjihuld.  ami  its  attacliuieiit  to  part icidar  nations  ; 
is  notahle.     Unlike  the  buffalo,  it  does  not  apjK^'ar  to 
have  ever  ranged  eaat  of  the  Mi-s^iiuippi,  and  it  seems  1 
mndf  to  have ntdied  that  river,  excepting  in  the  up- 
per purtions  of  its  eomw.   Thtai^h  eminently  a  crea- 1 
t lire  of  the  '^boundkCB  prairie,  '  and  neither  of  high  ' 
iii  Kintain^  nur  of  forest,  it  is  verj*  otteii  found  in  liroki  n 
iiui  preci^ituus  pkoes,  where  it  ran  with  dithculty,  if 
tt  all,  be  ioUowM  (Ml  horseback ;  and  I  have  occasionally 
■hot  aa  antelope  in  a  place  whioh  I  could  scaice^  have 
nadwd  on  horseback.  The  sane  is  titie  of  the  bnflalo. 
Judge  Caton  has  correctly  stated  tin-  case  in  few  wonls  : 
"It  seeks  treelejw  itlain.«<.  rav  ines,  and  n'lliiu  ti -i it-hill.s, 
avoiding  the  high  uiounlain.M  and  liea\il.\  tuul'cretl  re- 
gioaSi  though  at  times  it  may  be  ibuud  in  parkdike 
Mmtries  wfisfe  tiMa  are  spanc."  The  latter  is  espe- 
'  i  dly  tnie  of  the  does  when  with  vouul'.    In  (\>1orado 
I  have  rf|>eatedty  noticed  the  predilection  of  the  teuialcs, 
«hen  a<iH>mpanied  by  tender  kid^,  for  knolls  and  liill- 
■idfis  on  the  edge  of  cover  into  which  they  may  retreat 
sad  Udb  on  ahnn. 

RiraODl'iTloN. — ITnlike  the  deer,  the  ]irong-hom, 
asamle,  pHxiiKcs  twins.  Tiiis  is  dnrinL'  the  spring 
and  summer,  the  preei.se  time  varyint'  mucli,  (  liiefly 
according  to  latitude.  In  Southern  Calitbrnia,  uceord 
inc  to  1^.  Canfield,  the  antelopes  are  banded  together 
— -bnokSf  does,  and  jeariingg — from  September  lutil 
the  following  March,  when  the  does  separate  and  seek 
safe  |>lacc.<  to  drrip  their  hunlcns.  while  the  Imcks  wan- 
der at  large  in  small  parties  or  tungly.  Alier  two  or 
three  months  the  does  and  their  progeny  are  Joined  by 
the  Teaiiings,  and  finally,  by  the  end  of  sommeiN  all  are 
baaoed  together  again,  to  the  number  of  handreds  or 
even  thou.>*an<Ls.  In  XorlluTn  Montana,  liowever,  T 
have  picked  up  new-bum  kids  in  July ;  and  again,  in 
Coloiadoi  dming  Saptambsr,  hata  fimnd  kidb  itiD  M- 


bmag  the  dam,  either  off  with  her  on  the  knolb  and 
"kxik-oats"  above  mentioned,  or,  grown  larger,  in 
bands  of  considerable  nambera  of        sexes  and  all 

»cis  just  mukinir  up  bcfiire  the  rut.  At  this  period 
till' niUibats  of  the  rival  bucks  are  described  as  fierce 
wid  prfitroi  ted  ;  but  1  sbonlii  <loubt,  if  there  were  no 
perfectly^reliable  wituf!«j,  whether  the  natural  mildneaB 
of  <Gl|NiMMMl  of  the  creature  is  so  far  tninnfonned  even 
MAii  Mriod,  as  ia  usual  in  the  ca.se  of  the  (Wvvhv. 
IVollsNy  no  animal  is  more  meek  and  eentic  than  the 
tntelope,  which  I  have  never  known  to  make  the  sliuht- 
«*t  show  of  resi.^tance,  much  less  of  self-defence,  even 
^'v  ti  disabled  and  about  to  be  despatched  with  the 
kiu£s.  Onthe-otherhaadfthesslacllyMextnoidiiiaiy. 
Vol,  L— « 


GxNKRAL  Traitb,  AND  THK  Chaae.— It  is  difficoH 

to  exafijrenite  either  the  timidity  or  the  curiosity  of 
this  animal,  or  its  fleet -footedne.«8.  Livinir  habitually  in 
op«Mi  cmntry.  and  nearly  always  on  the  alert,  it  would 
ordinarily  Ite  diHieult  to  eotne  up  with  and  (>eeure  were 
it  not  tor  the  in(|ui.sitiven«'H.s  which  so  frequently  proves 
fatal  when  the  conewded  hunter  decoys  the  <  urions  cmi- 
ture  within  rifle-range  by  the  di.s]ilay  of  .s.ime  fluttering 
object.  I  have  never  jiracti^il  this  ujctliod,  having 
cliieily  hunted  the  antelot>e  in  broken  eountrii',  where  the 
device  was  hu]>erf1uuu8*,  but  it  i.s  de.scril>ed  in  mo^t  writ- 
ings upon  tlie  subject,  and  doubt let<s  with  much  founda- 
tion in  truth.  But  the  faet  is,  that  almost  anv  unwont- 
ed appearance  will  can>e  the  en-atui-e  to  stand  andgaze 
tor  a  few  se<-onds  before  it  takes  to  its  \n^A».  Thus, 
travelling  in  broken  et)untr>',  I  have  often  had  anteloi»e8 
Htop  ana  stand  in  full  view  of  n^lf  and  horses  and 
wagon,  and  do  tibis  refx  at(  dly  within  easy  rifle-range. 
As  a  rule,  an  antslope. which  ha.s  made  off  at  the  firnt 
alariu  will  stop  on  the  first  rising  >!roun>l  and  turn  half 
arouml  fttr  a  last  l(M)k  at  the  objei-t  which  lias  excited 
its  fears^  be  tliat  what  it  majr.  But  its  behavior  at  dif- 
ferent tines  is  so  variable  that  it  is  hard  to  predict 
what  will  be  done.  I  have  seen  bands  scourimr  the 
plains  in  alarm  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  long 
train  of  round  white  objects  (the  disc  on  the  nmjnl  tin- 
duhiting  with  a  singular  appearance,  while  the  bodies 
of  the  creatures 'Were  scarcely  dis<  eriiible :  and  again 
have  myself  been  gravely  and  intently  in8|K.H-ted  by  some 
beautiful  creature  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  me 
wlr.Kl  I  llMi  Miiiited  to  deliver  a  fatal  shot.  The  gait 
is  inde.scrd)ablv  tree  and  easy.  At  full  Speed  the  ante- 
lope is  (iroliably  the  most  fleet  of  all  oor  game,  and  the 
bounds  it  makes  on  level  ground  or  across  depressions 
are  astonishing.   At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear 

to  have  learned  how  t<i  leap  hi^rh  to  avoid  an  obstacle. 
In  parked  counti>'  I  have  seen  a  terrified  band  floun- 
dering in  a  little  patch  of  windfall  through  which  a 
horse  woidd  have  piooeeded  with  i^eater  ease  if  not 
with  equal  celerity.  Nor  has  the  swift^lboted  creatnre 
much  l>ottom.  Its  astonisliiiiL'  bnrsf.s  of  siHM'd  cannot 
l>e  long  sustained,  and  advantage  i.s  constantly  taken  of 
this  fact  in  coursing  the  antelo^,  a  fair  pack  of  hounds 
being  able  to  oome  up  with  it  if  the  advantage  at  the 
start  be  not  too  gready  in  ftvor  of  the  game.  It  is, 
however,  tedioiu*  and  uncertain,  and  liy  far  flic  greater 
number  of  antelojws  which  are  destroyetl  art"  reaehe<l  V)y 
stalking  or  decoyuiL',  or  lioth  of  these  methotis  together. 
I  have  thus  far  relerrcd  to  methods  employed  by  white 
hunters.  Indians  have  a  variety  of  ways  of  aocompludi- 
ing  its  destruction,  only  one  of  which  I  have  person- 
ally witnes,>^'d.  In  Arizona  the  Indian  antelope-huntcr 
provides  him.self  with  a  hcad  <lrc8S  made  ot  the  skin 
of  the  head,  with  the  horns  and  ears,  of  an  antelope, 
Streldied  npion  a  li^ht  wooden  framework.  His  shoul- 
deis  are  covered  with  the  bide  of  the  animal,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  this,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  daulxnl  with  ochre. 
Thus  (lisi.'uis<-.l.  and  ereepini:  or  stooping,  and  iniitatins; 
with  marvellous  aoouracjr  the  motions  of  the  antelope, 
the  hunter  has  little  diffienter  in  approaching  tbebana 
as  closely  as  he  desires ;  and  this  is  very  short  range, 
for  an  Indian  is  economical  of  ammunition,  wasting  little 

on  |ioor  or  chance  shots. 

'I  he  antelope  is  readily  domesticated,  but  thus  far  there 
has  U>en  some  obstacle  to  its  breeding  under  these  arti- 
ficial conditions.  It  has  indeed  oocnrred,  but  only  vny 
exceptionally.  Dr.  Canfield  and  Judge  Caton  are  the 
leading  authorities  on  thissoore.  Says  thelatter:  "The 
prong-buck  Is  ven-  easily  lamed,  and  soon  loses  all  fear  of 
man,  seeks  his  stH  iety.  and  enjovs  his  oonipanv.  When 
taken  young  and  brought  up  by  hand,  tney 'become  at 
once  attached  to  the  one  who  feeds  them.  1  raised  one 
thus,  wliich  wastakeu  '  liarLc  of  by  a  littb-  LMrl.  and  noth- 
ing' deliLditeil  it  .so  niurli  as  to  have  a  ]ilay  and  a  romp 
with  her ;.  and  in  wati  hiiiL'  tbi m  toretber  it  was  ea.sy  to 
persuade  one's  self  that  the  little  i>et  showetl  not  only 
obeenration  and  intelligence^  but  even  reflection.  He 
sawmed  he  had  as  much  nght  in  the  kitolien  as  aqj 
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<^  th«  domestics ;  and  if  he  found  the  doon  open  be 
eiyoved  a  visit  to  the  parlor,  and  cqwenUy  a  mate  on 

the  lounge  in  the  libniy." 
^yith  rafennoe  to  tbe  faouHy  of  weeping  in  affliction 

I  will  quote  once  more  from  Judpe  Ciitun.  and  conclude 
a  protracted  article:  "  I  first  oluservtd  this  in  a  speci- 
men \vliirh  Ik'1'11  t;iken  wilil  when  adult,  and  stiU 
retained  all  his  natural  fear  of  man.  I  had  plated  him 
in  a  close  cage  in  the  Ofoning,  intendinj;  to  fiimiliarize 
him  with  my  presence,  and  to  diveat  huu  of  hia  &aia 
when  he  saw  me  bjr  oooviiidnff  him  thatliroidd  not 
hurt  him.  When  I  apprnnclicd  him  next  morning  he 
a-'onuHi  Htruck  with  terror,  and  made  iVantic  efforts  to 
break  out.  whieh  he  Bcnm  l()und  was  impofisiblc.  Ilih 
great  black  eve  glistened  in  affright.  I  8i>oke  softly 
and  kindly,  while  he  stood  trembling,  as  I  introdoced 
my  hand  and  idaoed  it  on  his  sliouldcr.  Despair  now 
seemed  to  possess  him;  he  dn  i  iad  on  to  his  knees, 
biwcd  head  to  the  ground,  lyid  burst  into  a  conion.'- 
fluod  ut'  tears,  which  coursed  down  hia  cheeks  ana  wet 
the  floor."  (e.  c.) 

ANTHIXiT:,  a  8ob-&mUy  of  birds  of  the  family 
MotncilUi.hr,  represented  eluefl/  by  the  ^enus  AnUiut, 
which  indiuies  nnmerans  species  of  pipits  or  titlarks, 
•s  thv  «•  varioashr  oaUed— pratmng,  A.  arborau, 
<te.,of  Bowpe.  and  J.  hdbwiaawnB  of  North  ' 


BiU  and  foot  of  Amam$  Movictemu  (oaUkial  tiw). 

They  are  small,  simply-colored,  terrestrial,  insectivorous 
bLrdji,  usually  found  in  flocks,  nesting  on  the  ground 
and  laying  dark-colored  eggs.  The  so-called  ^lissouri 
skylark,  Neomry*  Spraguti^  rival  of  the  Euro)>ean 
skylark  as  a  songster,  is  one  of  the  AnthituE.   (e.  C.  ) 

ANTHONY  OS  PADUA,  Saint  (1195-1231),  was 
bora  at  LiHwn,  Piortngal,  Aug.  IS,  11 95.  He  was  the 
son  of  Martin  Bnlh;in.  a  lli^tiIlL'uiHhed  gein ml  in  the 
Portugu(*ie  army,  and  wa.s  ui  iKinuUy  named  Ikruandez. 
When  he  rea»  hed  the  u^'e  of  ten  his  education  was 
entrusted  by  his  pious  parents  to  the  priests  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lisbon.  At  fifteen  he  beosme  a  novice 
of  the  Augustinian  order  in  the  monasteiy  of  St^  Vin- 
oent,  outside  the  city  walls,  but  finding  his  duties  here 
fieqnently  iiitcmipted  by  vi.sits  of  bis  relations,  he 
obtained  i>enni.s.sion  to  go  to  the  eLUivcnt  of  the  Holy 
Crof«  at  Coimbnv.  In  this  place  he  spent  eight  years, 
applying  himself  with  diligence  to  toe  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers.  He  had  already 
been  ordained  priest  when  a  singular  event  changed 
the  current  of  his  life.  In  the  spring  of  1220  the 
n'li<'>'  of  (r,c  Fruru  i.'^'an  friars  who  liad  u'cin'  as  inis- 
sionaries  tu  Morocco,  and  there  sutlered  martyrdom, 
were,  by  the  order  of  Dom  Pedro,  infante  of  Portu^, 
brought  in  solemn  funeral  prucession  through  the  king- 
dom to  Coimbra,  and  there  deposited  in  the  cathedral. 
The  soul  of  the  voung  priest  was  inflamed  with  an 
aident  desire  to  follow  in  the  fwttstppe  of  the  martyrs. 
TliouL'li  lii.s  bretlin  ii  tried  to  binder  him,  he  olitaiiied 
lH.'rmiK*ion  trom  bis  sujierior  to  enter  the  convent  of 
the  Minor  Friars  at  Ohvarcs,  near  Coimbra.  At  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Anthony,  from  the  hermit 
saint  to  whom  their  chapel  was  dedkated.  His  desire  to 
become  a  missionarj'  to  the  Moors  was  soon  gratified,  for 
in  D©ceml>er,  before  his  year  of  probation  had  expin'^1, 
heiOOeived  the  order  to  prwecd  to  Africa.  I5ut  w  areely 
had  he  landed  there  when  he  was  MMzed  with  a  fever, 
and  after  four  months'  iUnsw  was  compelled  to  abtuidon 
the  woifc.  RmhrHi^  u  a  vessel  to  retain  to  Spain* 


he  was  driven  by  a  severe  storm  to  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
He  bmd<il.  .md  made  his  wav  to  Mes-sina.  where  the 
Pltaneiswins  had  a  conrentt    VVasted  with  sicknese  and 
the  perils  through  which  he  had  passed,  he  yet  was 
cheeretl  with  the  hoi>e  of  seeini:  the  founder  of  hia 
I  order  at  the  chapter-general  to  Ix-  laid  on  the  apprt.»ach- 
iniL.'  Ka.M(T  at  Assisi.    Thitli.  r  lie  travelled  on  loot,  and 
among  Ute  sssembled  brethren  the  sickly  and  reserved 
Portuguese  was  neglected  even  by  St.  Fnincisi.  No 
work  was  assigned  him  till,  at  the  close  of  the  cbmpUtt 
Gratian,  the  prorindal  of  Romagna,  learning  that  he 
was  a  priest.  reoMcstcil  liitn  to  l'h  to  a  convent  on  M«»iite 
Paolo,  near  Forli.  wlare  si.v  lay  bmthers  resided.  For 
nine  niontlis  Anthony  lived  in  olecuritv  a  penitential 
life,  till,  at  a  conference  with  some  Dummicans  at 
Forli.  ht  ua.s  unexpectedly  caUod  bgr  the  guardian  to 
preach.  W hen  bis  reluctance  wss  ovenoue  his  hesureis 
were  quick Iv  nstonidied  at  his  eloquence,  teaming,  and 
unclion.    'I*lie  provincial,  who  was  jire.^ont.  f  .rtlnvitb 
appointed  him  to  preach  throuirliout  Homarna.  and 
St.  Francis,  l>eing  informed  of  the  jtrovidential  di.s« ov- 
eiy  of  his  trifts.  ^'ave  Anthony  permission  to  exer- 
cise them  throughout  Ita^.    In  his  lal>ur8  as  an  itin- 
erant preacher  the  saint  not  onhr  called  eril-doers  to 
repentance,  but  was  obliged  to  renite  the  newly-revived 
errtirs  of  the  Mani(ba>an.«.    Nature  and  jrraee  had 
fitted  him  for  his  calling,  an<l  he  was  himself  an  exem- 
plar of  the  truths  he  proclaimed.    In  many  places 
thousands  flocked  to  hear  him,  so  that  he  often  preached 
in  the  open  air.    Yet  in  others  he  was  grieved  at  thn 
carelessness  of  multitudes,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
when  the  people  of  Kimini  neglected  his  preaching  he 
called  upon  tlu-  (isb  to  li.-iten,  who  forthwith  gathered 
near  the  shore  and  seemed  to  applaud  his  words^ 
Mimoles  of  a  dificrent  kind  are  recorded  as  aooom- 
pooying  his  labors^  and  after  a  time  there  waa  seen  a 
Ijenuine  revival  of  religion,  together  with  a  relbnna* 
tion  of  conduct,  in  Komagna  arul  otbir  dislriet**  of 
Italy.    Towanlstlie  end  of  1222,  St.  Francis  directed 
him  to  retire  to  Veaelli  and  .>tudy  m\-stieal  theology 
under  Abbot  Thomas  of  the  school  oi'  Victurinus  of 
Paris.   A&a  five  months  spent  there,  he  was  made 
leotmeronthnoJioiaratBokgna,  being  uie  first  teaobv 
in  the  FVanctsean  order.  In       he  was  appointed  to 
similar  duty  at  Montpcllier,  France,  when'  be  c<jm- 
pos«'d  his  Senn^iiis  on  t/i<  PmiJiux.     He  is  tound  next 
at  Toulouse,  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  Albi- 

S;en8e8,  then  at  Puy  as  guardian  of  a  convent,  and  at 
jimogee  as  oistot  fur  Sonthera  SVanoe.  Altogether, 
he  spont  in  F^nnoe  thane  yenm  of  ahundant  khor. 
Meanwhile,  the  finmder  of  the  order  died,  Oct  4, 
1226,  and  it  wu>  necessary  to  clnmse  a  successor.  An- 
thony as  un  autboriied  eldlor  attended  the  chapter 
held  at  Awisi  at  Faster.  1227,  when  John  I'an  nli  wai* 
elected  head  of  the  order.  Anthonv\  now  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  was  made  provincial  of  Upper  Italy.  He 
turned  his  journey  of  visitation  into  jmaohing^toum, 
and  in  November,  1227,  for  the  fiist  tmie  entered  Pk- 
dua.  which  henceforth  became  the  centre  of  his  oikt- 
atioas-  In  112:50,  as  provincial,  he  attendeil  the  ebap 
ter-general  held  at  Assisi  when  the  Ixxly  of  Si.  Francis 
was  transferred  to  the  splendid  basihca  buili  in  his 
honor.  At  this  meeting  there  was  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation  of  povei^ 
in  the  rule  of  the  order,  and  the  assembled  fitthen 
agreed  to  re«|ucst  the  pope  to  tlecidc  the  matter.  An- 
thony was  appointed  to  present  the  ease,  and  was  thus 
le<l  to  spend  tour  months  in  Rome,  during  which  time 
he  freouently  preached  before  the  pope  and  the  cardi- 
nals.  The  explication  of  the  rule  requested  hv  Anthoof 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  order  was  published  Oct,  28, 
\2'M).  F/rrora  concerning  the  mission  of  St.  Anthony 
to  Itorne  am.se  at  an  early  i>eri(Ml,  the  Fratricelli,  or 
Spiritual  party,  i««crting  that  be  and  nlliers  in  favor 
of  a  strict  observance  of  the  rule  of  St,  Francis  had 
gone  to  Rome  and  procured  from  the  pope  the  depo- 
wtion  of  Eiiss  of  Cortona  from  the  headship  of  the 
Older  on  the  gnwnd  of  hia  vtolationn  of  the  nia 
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Now.  Elias  did  not  become  head  nf  tho  order  till  after 
the  death  of  Anthony:  ncvertholess,  these  errors  arc 
inourporaio)]  in  many  histories,  though  the  facts  have 
lieen  clearly  elucidated  given  above.  In  Novemlxjr, 
1230,  Antooqjr,  with  the  pope's  approval,  resuped  his 
prorindabhip,  that  he  mifrht  devote  himself  to  the 
Work  i>r  lni^-iion<  uimI  instnu^tinn.  In  this  he  spent 
hi»  few  reiuaininc  munth-i.  and  ended  his  laborious 
life  at  Arcella.  aTulage  adjoIniiiL'  Padua,  June  13, 1231. 
Aooocdiogto  bis  request,  though  not  without  oppoaition 
from  the  Ttllairers,  his  bodv  wts  removed  nre  days 
IiTi-r  to  tho  chun  h  nf  Sta.  Maria  Matjgiore  in  I'adao. 
Hi  wxs canonized  by  I'opc  Gregorj'  IX.,  May  ilii.  1232. 
Mi're  than  thirtv  years  later  the  splendid  churt^h  at 
Fadua  bearing  his  name  was  completed,  and  his 
rpimuns  were  transferred  to  its  altar  April  7, 1263.  It 
i^  said  that  when  the  coffin  was  opcne^l  his  tontnie  was 
t'>nnd  perfect,  thoiiirh  the  rest  of  the  body  had  dc- 
i  iyi-'l.  He  is  tlio  jiutmn  saint  of  Fiuhiii.  and  is  vcncr- 
atf«i  especially  in  Portugal  atnl  Italy.  His  Semionet 
QwtdngetkiuAt  H  de  TrmjHire  were  first  printed  at 
Paris  in  1521 ;  a  more  compli'te  collection  of  nis  wi»rks, 
together  with  those  of  St.  Francis,  was  edited  by  He 
la  Ha.ve  at  Paris.  1641.  It  includes,  besides  tlic  si  r 
moos,  a  ni>'9tieal  exposition  of  the  Scriptun^  an<l 
Concardfuttwe  mnraJes  sacrorum  BilJionim,  the  first 
aoahtical  concordance  of  the  Bible.  His  Sermnne*  in 
Pntmot,  278  in  number,  were  published  at  Bolopna  in 
IT'iT.  with  a  hiogTaphy  by  Polentoniis  and  nnfo  hy 
.\  M.  Azz4»guidi.  His  Li/r  h:i.s  since  Inren  written  in 
italian  by  E.  Azevcdo  i  J'i  i  ii..  Hnln.i^nu,  ITW;  4th  ed., 
Venice,  1818).  A  popular  Jj^fe^  by  Dircbu  has  been 
tnuMlsted  fVom  tlie  Frroeh  and  palwBlied  hi  New  York, 
l^fif'.  Its  stud  incnts,  howi'ver,  are  nut  always  exact. 
The  latest  edition  of  his  works  in  l*v  lioruy  in  Mnlii 
am  BvbHothfca  /^ilHMiw  (Paris,  1880).  St.  Anthony's 
MmoM,  as  tl^jr  are  now  presented,  aie  mere  aketohes, 
thotmding  in  aflomnesl  interprotataons  of  Scriptare, 
ani  do  notespbniJUBwoiiderrol  inftaenee  as  a  popnlar 

[n-ucher. 

ANTHONY,  Susan  Browxell.  an  American  so- 
cial refianner  was  bom  at  South  Adams,  .Ma.s8.,  Feb. 
15, 1890.  Her  father,  Daniel,  was  a  cotton-nianufac- 
turcr  and  a  racral»cr  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  1S26 
he  rcmove<l  to  Wiishinpton  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Siisjin  was 
edtwated  at  first  in  a  .small  school  lu  !il  in  his  honso, 
and  afterwards  at  a  school  in  Philailclphi.'u  At  the 
ageef  seventeen  she  began  to  teach,  ami  wntinue^l  to 
be  BO  employed  in  the  Sute  of  New  York  till  1852. 
During  the  temperance  agitation  about  1846  her  inter- 
est in  thi.s  cause  Icil  licr  to  aiMrc-^s  sonic  women's  meet- 
ines.  though  the  popular  prejudice  against  women 
taking  part  in  poUne  work  was  then  vcrv  strone.  In 
1S48  a  convention  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
by  Mn.  R.  0.  Stanton  and  a  fhr  othere.  to  call  pnblic 
attint!  Ill  t<i  flic  injuslice  of  laws  aff(vting  women  and 
demand  fur  them  &\\ia\  rishts  with  men.  Miss  An- 
thoiqr  became  interested  in  the  movement,  and  was 
im  one  of  the  most  active  ^worlcers  in  it^  She 
*lclirerBd  lectures  on  mmjU  topies  wherever  she  had 
"pportunitv,  and  organiwd  many  tcmf>cn\ncc  s<T<Mctios. 
In  ls.11  i<fie  called  a  State  cimM  ntion  in  Albany  to 
nrje  upon  the  public  the  (|nc><tiiiii  nf  women's  rights. 
Before  long  she  8tioceede<l  in  securing  for  women  ad- 
BMoa  to  edneatioDsl  and  temperance  (Conventions  on 
f*Hial  terms  with  men.  Since  18.'i2  she  hxs  devoted 
lifTself  entirely  to  seeking  to  obtain  for  women  ci^nal- 
y  with  men  in  regard  to  eilucation.  propcny,  .iml  the 
elective  franchise.  During  the  anti-slavcrj'  moveuu-nt 
the  was  a  zealous  worker  in  the  caii.'^:;  of  freedom,  and 
daring  the  War  of  the  Kebcllion  she  lectured  on  the 
qoeations  of  the  day  in  the  principal  Northern  cities. 
She  took  part  iti  funning  the  Ix»yal  Women's  liCatMic. 
wd  urged  upon  the  President  and  Congress  the  duty 
of  muversal  emancipation.  When  the  ^at  social 
ehaages  jproduoed  la  the  war  and  the  abolition  of  shiv- 
ay  rendered  ameooMttts  of  the  national  and  State 
IT,  the  advoctttei  of  mum's 


riirhts  tixjk  advantage  i>f  this  fact  to  urge  the  recog- 
nition of  their  i<ica.<».  In  l-^t'iT.  in  Kan,sa.H.  two  amend- 
ments to  the  State  constitution  were  proposed — one 
giving  the  elective  franchise  to  negroes,  and  the  Oilier 
to  women.  Many  leaders  of  the  Republican  paitj 
wished  the  former  adopted  and  the  latter  deferred. 
An  excitiiiL'  ranva.s-  cnsm  <i  when  the  i|nc.stion  w:i.-<  sub- 
mitted to  the  pcoiile,  und  Miss  Anthony  and  others 
were  smnmonea  from  the  EaA  to  pletd  the  cause  uf 
woman  waSngib.  Both  messnres  were  defeated,  the 
amendment  with  renrd  to  women  receiving  QOTOyotes, 
and  that  with  regard  to  ih  ltmcs  l(t,S43.  On  rctnniing 
to  New  York,  Miss  Anthonv  Ixnime  one  of  the  editors 
of  a  weekly  paper  called  Tm  Hevolution,  in  which  she 
ooDtinned  to  advocate  woman's  social  and  political 
equality  with  man.  In  July,  1868,  the  Woman-Sttf- 
fraL'c  A.«,wciation  appointed  her  a  delegate  to  the  Dcm- 
(KTatic  national  ciiuvcntion,  and  she  wrote  a  letter 
which  wjus  read  In-fore  the  convention,  btit  had  no  prac- 
tical eflfcct.  In  186^  she  attended  and  addressea  the 
first  national  wmnan-snffrage  convention  held  in  Wadh> 
intrton.  In  1872  the  Repulilican  natiotial  Cfmvention 
ailopted  a  resolution  that  tlie  demand  of  women  "for 
additional  ri,i:l>ts  should  be  treated  with  resiH'cti'ul  con- 
siileration."  Mi.ss  Anthony  having  been  registered  as 
a  citizen  in  Kwhcster,  N.  Y.,  voted  at  the  national 
election  in  Novemlicr.  For  this  as  a  violation  of  law 
she  was  arrested  on  lliank.Hgiving  Pay,  and  after  some 
delav  held  in  $1(mh)  bail.  Her  trial  t(Kik  place  before 
the  XJuited  States  district  court  at  Kwhe.«fer,  dune  18, 
1873,  and  though  she  was  ably  defended  by  Hon.  H. 
K.  Selden,  Jndge  Ward  Hunt  directed  t£e  juiy  to 
bring  in  a  verdia  of  "  guilty,"  refbsed  a  new  tnal,  and 
sentenecd  her  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  an<l  osts.  Miss 
Anthony  ha.s  since  continued  to  labor  in  behalf  of  wo- 
man's rights,  ur^nng  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  adoption  of  a  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution,  to  cstaUtsh  woman  snfRrage. 
She  has  also  done  much  to  impmve  the  condition  of 
the  working- women  of  New  \  ork  by  obtaining  for 
them  }u»t  remuneration  for  their  \nU>r.  She  is  an 
eam<^  and  fluent  speaker,  rarely  rising  to  eloquence: 
she  has  untiring  eneigy,  inexhatistible  good-humor,  ana 
is  quick  to  seiie  opportunities.  In  conjunction  with 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gage^  she  has  ed- 
ited a  Ilintory  of  Wmnnn  St^firafft^  of  whioh  tWO  bollqr 
volumes  have  appeared. 

ANTHRACENE  (formnU,  Ci«H»),  a  hvdrocailion 
found  in  coal-tar,  and  serving  as  the  ouBis  of  the  manu- 
facture  of  artificial  alizarine,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  recent  dye-colors.  Anthracene  was  ili.'**'ri\  cred  by 
Dumas  in  1831,  but  attracted  relatively  little  attention 
until  Graebe  and  Liebermann  in  1868  showed  that  alia- 
arin^theooloriDg-inatterof  themaiddeMDOt,wasade< 
rivamo  of  it  and  oonld  be  made  artifidally  from  it 
(See  AimnCT.\I.  AMZ.xniNE.  p.  17^).)  .Vnthraccne 
is  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  coal-tar  which  dis- 
tils at  320°  C.  to  3r>ir  .  and  which  forms  a  semi-solid 
greenish  oil  formerly  used  as  a  lubricant  under  the  name 
of  green  grease.  This  greenish  oil  contains  aboat 
20  per  cent,  of  anthracene,  while  the  coal-tar  contains 
only  from  0  o  to  2  r«T  cent.,  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  original  distilliuinn  had  licen  carried.  Tlie 
extraction  of  pure  anthracene  from  this  crude  material 
has  also  been  described  onder  Alizarins  (p.  179).  In 
the  year  IS79  there  were  pnxluced  in  Germany  125,000 
kilograms,  and  in  Enclano.  France,  and  other  countries 
sj'i  ooi)  kilograms,  of  anthr.iccne.  It  has  also  been 
obtained  synthetically  by  a  variety  of  processes,  such  as 
the  formation  from  bensyl-chloride,  mm  benzyl-toluol, 
and  from  phthalic  acid,  and  is  formed  in  general  by  the 
condensation  at  high  temperatures  of  hydrocarbons  leas 
rich  in  carbon.  Wnen  pure  it  funns  colorlc-i-s  .v  ales,  flu- 
orescing blue;  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  readily  dissolves  in  hot  bensoL  It  fuses  at  213**  0.« 
and  distila  at  a  tempentom  riang  above  30(f  C. 
  (&F.8.) 

ANTIDOTES.  SeePonoMS. 
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ANII-£EJ)£BAL  PABIY.  Befon  the  Ameiinii 
Revohttton  ijie  Brittsh  North  Auerloni  oolodes  were 

eenenilly  rpfntrnizcNl  nn  iiult'iK-'iident  of  one  another. 
Iniieed,  the  home  governniont  steadily  resisted  any  atr 
tempt  at  union  amonjr  them  as  omiiiuus  uf  a  more 
entire  independence.  In  some  cases  attempts  were 
made  to  xinitc  two  or  more  colonies  under  one  govern- 
ment, but  colonial  boundaries  bad  in  geoecal  fallen  in 
80  cloeelv  with  natural  boundaries  that  thew  attempts 
were  failures.  Thus  each  colony  grew  up  with  most  of 
the  retjuisites  for  separate  life,  with  its  own  legislature 
and  judiciarv',  and  with  a  eommon  executive,  the  kinir, 
whu  retained,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  creat  premg- 
atives  of  seaoing  and  noetring  ambamaorB,  making 
treaties,  war,  peaoOt  ^i  represented  in  the 

colonies  by  viceroys  or  p^ovemors.  At  the  outbreak  of 
(lie  H('viilutii>n  the  States  a<'ti'<l  as  au.viliaries  to  the 
Contineiitul  Congniss  in  the  struggle,  but  in  many  cases 
they  at  first  assutued  to  act  as  pnncipak  Most  of  them 
expelled  their  govemora,  some  of  them  bepn  bostil- 
itisB,  aad  one,  Viiginia,  even  declared  her  independence 
without  any  reference  to  the  other  colonies  or  to  Con- 
gress. By  such  «teps  as  these  there  had  been  developed 
a  stniUL'  class  of  State  politicians,  whi.)  contrnllcd  the 
State  legislatures  and  aimed  to  sulxmlin.ite  the  central 
government  also.  Until  1781  the  Congress  was  al- 
together revolutionar>-,  without  defined  limits  to  its 
powers,  and  dependent  on  popular  acquiescence  for 
their  execution.  Its  delegates  were  appointed  by  the 
Icifislaturcs  and  recalled  by  them  at  pleasure;  and.  as 
nnv  written  coiLstitiitiuii  \v:i.s  to  In-  ajinruved  by  tlic  ap- 


pointing bodies,  the  delegates  naturally  were  comijelled 
to  frame  it  so  as  to  suit  tnc  controlling  elements  of  the 
la^islaturBa.  The  result  was  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
atiOD,  which  were  proposed  bv  Congress  Nov.  15,  1777, 
but  did  not  go  into  fon*e  until  ratificil  liy  rhe  thirteenth 
State,  Marj'land,  March  1,  ITS).  Unikr  this  system 
the  central  government  was  prartiealiy  inipotcTit  It 
had  no  power  to  control  commerce,  enfun-e  obedience 
U»  treaties,  raise  troopi,  or  levv  taxes :  in  all  these 
respects  it  oould  only  rsooouaiead  action  to  the  legisla- 
tures, and  every  year  the  legisbturcs  paid  less  attention 
to  the  recommendations  of  Congnm  "  Rei]iiisiiions  " 
on  them  for  revenue  h<Haine  a  fan  e.  Taxes  iur  tlie  j>ay- 
ment  of  interest  on  ih>'  pui'lie  deht  mi'l  lor  the  runniiiL' 
expenses  of  the  govern  ment  were  citlier  not  levied  or 
not  paid ;  treaties  were  openly  Mt  rtmight;  amhittOUS 
States  like  £iew  Yorit  beigsn  to  raiwae  restrictions  on 
die  ooinneroe  of  their  weaker  neiirhbon;  t  he  gloom  of 
general  bankruptcy,  iloiiicstic  iiisurn-^  tion,  and  Indian 
war  was  dcepeneii  i>y  the  appreheii.'<i"ii  of  a  foreign 
war  with  Spain  or  (in-at  Bntain  .  ami  through  it  all 
the  United  States  lay  like  a  l(Km>ly- bound  rati  on  the 
water,  "a  nation  witnout  a  national  government." 

But  duxii^  this  period  a  class  of  Continental "  (nsr 
tional)  politicians  was  developing,  who  were  detemtned 
to  restore  to  the  SUite.s  the  national  governnient  which 
they  ha«l  lost  by  the  Revolution  and  had  not  regained 
by  the  Cont'cderation.  ."^o  long  its  tlie.se  took  no  dis- 
tinctive name  there  was  but  one  party  in  the  Union, 
the  "  Auieri  an  WhigB,"  who  had  carried  the  Revolu- 
tion through.  As  soon  as  the  new  thiakets  took  the 
name  of  Federalists  (see  FkDKRAL  Partt)  the  oon- 
st  rvat i\  es  acc"cptcd  the  name  of  .\nti-Federali.st.s.  They 
iuvej)ted  it  ver>'  unwillingly,  elaimiui.'  that  they  were 
the  real  Fedendi.st.s.  '  since  they  wished  to  R'Lain  the 
federal  alliance  between  the  thirteen  separate  States, 
while  thdr  opponeots  were  "  nationalists."  But  pop- 
ular common  sense  was  qniok  to  sec  that  the  essential 
basis  uf  party  division  was  now  the  pru|>o8ed  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  Fcileral  government,  and  that  those 
who  opposed  this  were  pn>perly  Anti-Fe<lerali.sts. 
When  tiie  Federal  Convention  of  1787  adjourneil  and 
offered  the  Constitution  to  the  aoceptancc  of  three- 
tuurtha  of  the  States,  the  Anti-Federalists  took  the 
field  asainst  it  Had  they  agreed  in  nttfying  it  * '  on  con- 
dition  of  its  amendment  as  a  seeood  convention,  th^ 

gtbeOnistttatioaeoaldhardly 


have  heea  pievented.  Thegr  prefened  to  oppoie 
fioatioD  shsotutely,  and  were  defeated.  The 

miscs  by  which  the  Senate  had  been  intmductd  into 
the  scheme  of  govemment,  and  had  been  made  the 
depository  of  the  power  of  eonfinuing  appointments 
and  treaties  and  a  co-ordinate  branch  of'  the  legislative 
power,  placated  most  of  the  small  States.  In  tM^ven  of 
the  States,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Mar>'land,  South  Carolina,  and  Geonna. 
whose  territory  lay  wholly  on  the  coast  or  whose  poli<'y 
wa.s  eontrolleil  by  their  commenial  element  or  by  ilunr 
claims  to  W  estern  territor>',  the  Anti-Federali.>ts  had 
little  or  no  standing,  and  ratification  was  unanimous  or 
nearly  so.  The  remaining  six  States,  for  various  reasons, 
were  Anti-Federalist  strongholds ;  but  as  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  go  into  effect  upon  its  ratification  by  nine 
.States,  it  \v:l«  ne<>e.s.sary  for  the  Anli-Federahsfs  to  hold 
at  least  five  of  them;  and  this  they  faileii  to  do.  Only 
two  States,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  b-land,  rejec  ted 
the  Constitution.  North  Carolina's  action  was  the 
result  of  her  extent  westward,  and  the  (x>nsequent  su- 
periority in  her  convention  of  the  backwoods  element, 
averse  to  strong  government ;  and  the  sanie  result 
would  have  o^.^.■unv<^  for  the  Niine  reason  in  I^■nrl^yl- 
vania  but  for  the  iU'tion  ot  the  State  legislature  in  civing 
so  short  a  time  for  the  election  of  the  State  convention 
as  to  cut  off  the  western  part  of  the  State  from  par- 
ticipation in  it.  Rhode  Island  lajr  who^  on  the  coast, 
anu  was  considerably  engaged  in  oommertx;,  but  her 
agricultural  element  was  numerically  superior,  was  fa- 
nalicallv  devoted  to  the  State's  paper  tiion.  y  which 
would  be  illegal  under  the  Conslitutiuti,  and  refused  to 
call  a  convention.  New  Uampshirc's  action  waslai^elj 
controlled  by  that  of  Massachusetts^  In  the  remainiiig 
three  States.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Viiginta. 
the  Anti-Fedendists  were  oidy  beaten  aRer  a  struircle 
whose  severity  is  sheiwn  by  the  votes  in  the  table  Ijelow. 
In  Li!l  of  them  the  battle  was  esM'ntially  one  of  the 
agricultural  interest  agamst  the  other  interests  which 
desired  ratification.  In  New  York  the  State  politicians, 
headed  by  Governor  Clinton,  wished  to  retain  the 
State's  power  to  tax  foreign  commerce,  and  the  [State] 
custoiD-liouse  at  New  York  City  was  the  fixnis  of  Ant  - 
Federalist  intrigue.  When  the  State  convi-ntioii  im  t 
it  ha<l  an  Anti-Federalist  majority,  and  a  vot<j  at  that 
time  would  have  resulted  in  a  rejectiuu  of  the  CVjosti- 
tntion.  But  the  maiority  gradually  melted  awajr  under 
the  art^imeats  of  llamiluin,  Jay,  and  livinpton  and 
the  rapid  ratifications  of  other  States.  At  ust 
ditiunal  ratification  was  ofTcred.  reser\iiii:  to  New  York 
a  power  to  secede  if  certain  anR  inlment.--  were  not  aetetl 
iijion  witliiti  six  yt  ars.  This  was  rejes'lcd  by  the  Fed- 
eralists a.s  vvorsti  than  no  ratification.  A  Federalist 
motion  to  substitute  "  in  ftdl  confidence  "  for  ^'  on  con- 
dition "  was  th«i  canned  hf  %  vote  of  31  to  29;  ant  as 
this  was  the  test  vote,  it  is  often  given  as  the  rote  or. 
nitifi -iitioii,  but  not  wjrrectly.  Tlic  State  politicians  of 
^'i^^Jinia  and  .^Ia.ss;lchu.scft.s,  particularly  the  fonner. 
had  gone  to  the  Federal  Convention  Ijent  on  se^'uring  a 
strong  Federal  govemment,  with  a  single  hou^^e  of  ('.in- 
gress controlled  by  the  larec  States,  and  a  Fr^  >i  i>  nt 
ekwted  by  Congress.  The  Senate  comnromise  had  oon- 
verted  them  into  Anti-Federslists,  ana  made  them  the 
lexwlers  of  the  agricultural  oppo.-,ition  iti  their  States. 
In  Massiichusetts  they  had  but  two  h-aders  of  miirked 
ability,  Klbriilge  ( ierry  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  auainst 
them  were  all  the  other  State  leaders,  l^wdoin.  Fisher 
Ames,  Parsoas,  Bufus  King,  Sed^'wiekj  Dana.  Gore, 
Strong,  Sumneri  and  Cabot  In  V  irgima  the  weight 
of  talent  was  more  evenly  balanced,  and  the  debates 
arc  the  most  important  of  the  State  convention-  'llie 
Federalists  were  led  by  Madi-son,  Edmund  Kandnlph, 
John  Marshall,  an<l  I'endleton  ;  and  of  these  Ma<list>n 
did  by  far  the  heaviest  work.  The  Anti-Fedcndist 
leiulcrs  wcrePlatridc  Henry,  Monroe,  TLeoiIone  IMaiid, 
William  Grayson,  and  George  Mason.  In  both  States 
the  same  result  was  reached,  though  it  was  cdled  the 
Maanchusette  phu  "  at  the  tine.   Hm  OoostitntioD 
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v-.tii  timN>i).iitioiially  ratified,  bat  a  strong 
tion  of  r<  rtiiin  utiiciidoienta  vras  added. 

Chronologically,  the  mtiltefttions  by  the  State  eonven- 
n.>u->  wi-re  as  follows:  Delaware,  Dec  7, 1787, n nan imonaly ; 
Puuuylvaiiia.  Dec.  12,  46  to  83;  New  J«nar,  Dec.  18, 
aoaoimoasly ;  Georgia,  Jbd.  i,  1788kiiiiaiiliiioaHy ;  Oonaec- 
tieat»  Jan.  9, 1S8  to  40;  Ma—rhinetta,  Feb.  7, 187  to  168; 
Haijiaiid,  Apill  88, 68  to  12;  Soath  OMrdltia,  May  23, 149 
to  73;  New  Hampatiha  (niatli  atato),  Jane  21,  67  to  46: 
Tiiyibia,  Jvna  80^  80  to  TV;  N«w  York,  July  26, 30  to  27 
(oa  tbe  floal  voto).  Vovtb  OuoUaak  Aim.  2. 1788,  by  im 
to  M  reAiaed  to  imfy  wlflioitt  a  bill  of  THthts  and  amend 


,  hat  a  new  eooTention,  Nov.  22, 178»,  ratified  the 
Ooaatitation  by  193  to  75.  In  Bbode  Island  the  IcKislatura 
iffcmd  the  Conatitation  to  the  town-meutinKR,  where  it 
waa  i^faeted,  in  Mudi,  1788^  by  8708  Totca  to  232,  but  it 
wiaSiially  latiflad  by  a  aonvantlflB,  May  881, 1780. 

This  crreat  tlofeat  ended  tlie  jiarty  t  xi.^trni  i'  of  the 
'  Aiitit's.  '  as  the  Kederalbts  tt»iuiuuiily  callnl  their 
opiJOiK'Ht.s,  In  the  first  two  CongresHCS  uuder  tlie  C<in- 
fititatioD  th^  vera  hardly  nprawoted  at  all,  aud  made 
little  oppomoB  to  the  uieaaiires  of  the  dominant  party. 
It  wa-s  iiut  until  Hamilton's  jMilicy  had  divided  the 
I'riL'inal  hU|>porters  ot"  the  Constitution  that  State 
it-vlinj;  made  its  appearance  again ;  and,  curiously  but 
iiaturalljr  enough,  it  now  took  the  form  of  a  par^  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  very  Constitution  which  it 
fl'iTOcrly  opp<Mjed,  interpreting  it  now  j^trictly  ami  littr- 
ally,  and  a^ain.st  the  rederal  (iuvcrnuuiit  isee  Dkmo- 
CR-VTir  I'arty  I.  JJut  it  is  notL  Wortliy  that  in  the  new 
alignruent  of  parties  a  few  of  the  loruier  Anti-Federal 
leaders,  jiartic  uhirlv  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia  and  Lu- 
ther Martin  of  VirKinia,  became  hearty  Fetier.ilists.  The 
vreneral  nde,  however,  waa  that  the  old  Anti-Federal 
yiiTty  became  an  integml  put  of  the  IMW  RqMlfalieui, 
or  I'emiK  ratie.  jiarty. 

One  of  thf  most  sugpciftive,  thnuph  nioaRTe,  authoritioH 
for  this  whole  period  is  1  Voii  Hoist's  I'nilftl  Statm,  1-C3; 
w«  aim  the  peneral  hiHtories,  3  llildri  thV,  2  Pitkin's,  1 
Schottler's,  ami  1  Tuckur'n  I  nitnl  State* ;  9  WsAhiuKton's 
irW^iim*,  porticularly  his  k'tters  of  Auft-  1,  17i^,  to  Jay, 
at  jiajfc  1M7,  and  Oct,  31,  Mf^,  to  Hniry  Lrc,  at  page  203; 
i  Sjiarks's  CnrrtJtpondenct  of  the  Jieroluliun,  1">3  '  Jay's  letter 
'if  .Ian.  7,  17^7,  to  Wa«liiiintoii  i ;  1  Ciirtis's  and  1  Rancroft's 
Hlttory  of  the  CintstitHtion ;  4  Jonninlt  of  VoHgresn,  ni4-<il8 
(committee  reports  of  Feb.  3,  7,  and  15,  1786* ;  Story's  Con- 
wmUvin  an  f*e  OmHUmtitm  (ed.  of  1833),  243-271 ;  5  El- 
Hot's  IMato,  109  (Madison's  historical  introdnotion  to  the 
debates) ;  a  pamphlet  colleetion  of  Rex'4minendatUm»  •/  Com- 
frm  l«  the  f^ate  LegMaltmn*,  pablished  in  1787 ;  TAs  Faiar- 
«JiH.  Elliot's  Debates  is  the  standard  authority  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  and  the  latiJeatione  by  the 
SlMea;  aaa  atao  S  Outbf*  mA  »B&ugN^  tf  iks 
0  ^^B^mmj^^  ^^hn^^JPiJiPJBJ^^iJ  iC^Mi^PCfttf^^AAa  ^Hi^^  JS^^kfc© 
Tiaw  of  the  OMifcdantlon  period  la  beat  aeen  in 
1  A.  ILlSMnmf*  Wmr  JBMMsa  tkaMes,  88-116:  "Oenti'B  " 
^ilqmUin,  74-lM.  Sea  alee  aBthoilties  under 
'}  XMoMMaunoPaMT.  (a.j.) 

ANTTLOCAPRIDA  See  AiiTBLora,  Ambiiqan. 

ANTI-MASONRY.  Since  IH.:()  thr  proiK-rtional 
Ijower  ot"  the  8<Kiety  ot"  Freema^oti^  in  tlie  United 
?tate!j  has  U'cn  verj*  much  diminiahet  1 .  |iartlyby  the 
ioereased  compaic^oeH  of  iwpuUtion,  aud  atiii  mora  by 
«Q  iiTuption  of  rind  aooietiee  and  the  rednedon  of  the 
whole  to  the  ct^iiimon  level  of"  l)enevoIent  WH'ieties. 
But  before  IM.Ul  the  .S(M  iety  s  ^Mjwer  w;is  very  much 
(TTcater.  In  .spaix  lj -s<,'ttled  regions  memtxTship  in  it 
formed  a  tie  that  was  highly  appreciated,  and  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  and  autobiograpliica  of  public  men 
of  the  time  show  that  the  mutual  claims  of  "  brother 
Maaona"  extended  very  far  into  politic?*.  Few  UK-n 
SH'X-ce'ie'l  in  ri.sinu'  lii^-li  in  thi'  [.nldir  mt\  ice  uiiliiivS 
their  qualiticationa  included  membership  iu  the  Mx-iety, 
aod,  whether  corracttjr  or  miatakedly,  able  men  who 
vera  not  memben  of  it  were  apt  to  attribute  their  de- 
feat! to  the  wctety'e  hostile  influenee.  In  this  way 
there  had  been  develo|)ed  a  silent  dislike  to  .Aliusonry 
which  needed  oidv  an  exciting  canae  to  ahaue  it  into 
IHUtr  fbnn ;  and  this  was  suppli^  hr  tiw  •bouction  of 
WUBui  Jform  of  Battru,  Qeneooe  oa,  N.  Y.,  in 


1826.   He  had  annonrn^  for  pnhlieation  a  book  ex- 

posinir  the  socn  t.s  of  Mawnr}-,  and  wa.s  at  oiuv  ar- 
n'.st<'d,  nominally  lor  ili  lit.  Keleased  on  this  eliarue, 
Sept.  12.  he  WiUi  seize  l  uml  ronveyed  in  a  close  csirriage 
to  Niagara.  Here  all  tnuo  of  him  was  lost,  though 
bodies  all^^  to  be  his  were  octrasionally  found,  and 
one  of  them  was  pronounced  by  the  politicians  of  the 
dav  "a  gooil-enouK'h  Moriran  till  at\er  election." 
I  In  Western  New  York  the  whole  re.'^iMinsibility  for 
'  the  abduction  was  thrown  upon  the  wiricty,  and  public 
1  opinion  gave  its  venliet  again.st  it,  Younv'  men  like 
j  William  II.  Seward,  Milbrd  Fillmore,  and  Thiirlow 
iWeed  fomtd  their  way  into  politics  ns  Anti-Miusonic 
leaders,  and  the  movement  took  consistent  party  sliajie. 
in  the  "infected  district"  of  Westeni  New  York  can- 
didates of  any  jftttj  who  refused  to  disavow  all  svmpa- 
thy  with  Mmmj  wen  fiNind  to  be  hoiieleasly  handi- 
capped afker  1!<27.  and  the  feeling  was  evidently 
.spread iriL' to  the  rc<t  of  the  Statr.  atnl  r\rti  into  the 
neighlxiring  States  of  Wriuont,  MiL>v-ai  liuscit{>,  I'enn- 
sylvauia,  and  Ohio.  In  their  State  convention  of  Atl- 
gust,  1S28,  the  New  York  National  Eepublicaos  wem 
careful  to  nominate  candidates  who  were  not  Freema> 
sons;  Imt  the  Anti-Masoas,  a  few  days  atk^r,  nominated 
proiiouiKcd  candidates  of  th<'ir  own,  and  polled  aUutt 
12  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  f"or  them.  In  New 
YorK  the  National  Republicans  were  an  Adams  party, 
and  Adams  attributed  his  defeat  in  182s  in  a  consid- 
erable mea.Mure  to  Jackson's  support  by  the  Masonic 
society,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Thii.s.  before  1830 
the  Anti-Ma^jns  of  New  York  liecarae  the  controlling 
opposition  to  the  State  DemiH-ratic^partY,  and  in  1831 
the  Anti-Masons  of  Adain^  s  district  «Moted  him  to 
Congress,  where  he  remained  for  seventeen  years. 

But  the  reorganization  of  national  parties  in  1829- 
'V2  at  once  brought  the  New  Ynrk  An(!Ma.s,,ns  into 
deep  water.  Jackson  had  l;ecomc  the  recognired  head 
of  the  Democratic  part^r,  and  Cbiy  was  developing  a 
ooiwspondiBg  strength  in  the  opposition.  Both  were 
Freeinuons,  and  the  Anti-Masons  could  not  hope  to 
gain  or  retam  control  of  New  York  as  a  .separate  i>tate 

t)arty  while  the  two  national  parties  were  headed  by 
^'reema.soiui.  To  fonx  the  hand  of  the  oppoeition,  the 
Aiiti- Masonic  State  oonvention  in  Febntaiyt  1830,  do> 
cided  to  esll  a  nationa]  nomimting  oonventkm ;  andffibis 
«lecision  was  confirmed  bv  a  national  cfuiferenee  in  the 
following  September.  ^Iie  convention  was  held  at 
Baltimore,  Sent.  26-28,  18.$ I,  ami  nominated  William 
Wirt  of  Marj'land  and  Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pcnnsiylvania 
for  President  and  Vice-President  The  National  Bo> 
publicans,  liowcver.  refused  to  follow  suit^,  and  nom- 
mated  Clay,  and  Wirt  and  Ellmaker  receive<l  the 
electoral  votes  of  but  ori<'  State,  Venmtnt.  This  defeat 
rcallv  ended  Anti-.NIa.sonry  as  a  separate  political  fwoei 
for  thoee  of  its  adherents  who  had  any  otiier  principles 
at  stake  perceived  that  they  could  ho()e  for  success  only 
in  the  party  which  had  formed  behind  Clay.  Clay's 
own  declarations,  '"that  he  had  in\ir  acted,  in  puhlie 
or  private  life,  under  auy  Masonic  iutlucnce ;  that  he 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  any  lodge ;  that  ho 
had  Toted  for  Adams,  no  Msaoiit  against  Jackson,  a 
Mason,"  etr.,  were  good  reasons  to  many  Anti-Masons 
to  tolerate  Clay  s  leadership,  and  after  ISiM  they  sul)- 
hided  into  the  mass  of  heterogeneous  elements  which 
then  took  the  name  of  the  Whig  party  in  national 
poUtios.  But  in  New  York,  Pennqrlvania,  and  Ver- 
mont thejr  wen  ftr  some  years  the  controlling  anii- 
DenicHT.itic  ori-'anization,  and  in  Ma.ssachu.s<'tls  and 
Ohio  they  were  at  least  strong  hxal  parties.  In  1835, 
under  the  leadership  of  Tliaddens  Stcvoiis,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  a  governor,  Joeeph  Kitner,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Even  in  national  politics,  their  iniSuenoe  aa 
a  part  of  the  Whig  party  was  greater  than  it  had  been 
while  they  as<pire<l  to  a  sejiarale  political  existence. 
Their  continued  n-pupnaiKe  to  Clay  took  the  I're.siden- 
tial  iKiminatiim  lirom  him  and  gave  it  to  Harrison  in 
l^^  ;.'>  and  l  >:{9,  and  his  defeats  at  the  polls  in  1844  and 
at  the  Whig  oonyention  in  1848  wera  duo  in  aaiM 
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measure  to  the  old  Anti-Masonic  feeling  in  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  But  these  latter 
effisoUi  were  a  lingering  rcuinunt,  and  can  nther  be 
gn— ed  at  than  tnoed  dearly.  After  1840  the  current 
of  Anti-MaaoinyiB  loet,  ana  Its  lead«n  are  recognized 
onlv  as  Whigs.    (?<  e  Whig  Party.) 

'the  feeling  which  engendered  Anti-Ma.S)nrv  hus 
never  wholly  disappeared.  In  1868  it  cave  ri^e  to  the 
"Natiooal  CbrisUan  Association,"  which  took  the 
name  of  the  "American  party  "  in  1875,  and  has  since 
hdd  conventions  and  made  nominations  at  each  Presi- 
deotial  eleetion.  Its  popular  vote  has  not  yet  passed 
bcyroud  the  few  thuutsandH  claused  as  "  scattering.  '  Its 
nempaper  qreau  is  the  ChrMan  Qfnonare,  puUiahed 
at  CuMgo,  ID. 

Sec  in   general   CreiRh's   if/i»o»ry  and  Anti-Manmry ; 
Brown's  Auti-Ma»mic  Excitement  in  WS6-S9 ;  Ward's  Anli- 
Masonic  Eevietc,  hS^.S-  .r't  ^  Greene's  lirokrn  Sro! ;  Sunm'ti 
Letter*  on  Anli-Matoury ;  W.  H.  Sitward'o  Worki ;  Proceed-  [ 
iug$  of  the  United  States  Anti-MatioHie  fmvrntion  ;  Gaaset's  I 
Cntalofine  of  Anti-^fafonic  Books  in  I'liblie  I.ihrarie*.    For  j 
Aiiti  -M:i-M<iiry  in  Nrw  York  see  2  Hunimdnd's  Political  Hit- 
ton/  of  .Sew  York,  :i<)9  -103  ;  in  IVnuRylvBuia,  Harris's  Politi- 
cal Coiillict  in  America,  '_M— 13.    Clay's  Private  Correspondmet, 
2^11,  304,  sivM  m  very  clear  statement  of  the  status  of  Ant  i- 
JsiuMMuj  oi  18S1,  ana  of  CSbiy^  penonal  ftallng  in  reKard 
to  it.  (A.  J.l 

ANTIOCH  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  learning  I 

at  Ycllnw  S|irinL's,  Greene  <'<i  .  Oliln.  wa.s  founded  hy 
the  Christian  denuiuination,  and  wa.H  so  named  Ix-eaubc  [ 
"the  disciples  were  caUad Christians  first  in  Antioch  " 
(Acta  sL  26).  It  waa  ineotiMrated  in  and  Hor- 
aoe  Mann,  TiL.D. ,  noted  for  hie  educational  labors  and 
nfemis  in  Massju  husetts,  was  made  president  Some 
Ulutarians  in  New  Enf^land  contriliuted  to  its  endow- 
ment>  wishing  to  establish  in  the  We^t  a  college  as  free 
aa  poMtUe  mm  aectarianiam.  Dr.  Mann  entered  upon 
his  woric  of  instmetion  while  the  buildings  were  un- 
finished and  surrounddl  with  the  stniniis  of  the  fn'cs 
which  had  been  cut  down  to  make  room  lur  the  colkec. 
The  immber  of  applicants  for  admission  was  large,  but 
of  the  first  that  presented  themselves,  oniy  eight  were 
found  Buffieiently  advanced  to  enter  a  fteraman  class, 
and  the  rest  weri>  fnrined  into  a  prcparat«ry  schwl. 
Here,  amid  difficult  ich  and  vexations  of  all  kinds.  Dr. 
Muiin  toiled  earnestly,  patiently,  and  perseverini?ly  to 
introduce  a  spirit  of  culture  and  refinement.  He  in- 
ailtad  that  good  moral  character  should  l>e  an  essential 
raqoirement  in  students,  not  less  than  intellectual  attain- 
ments. Antioch  College  was  probably  the  first  institu- 
tion in  America  that  opeiK'd  every  facility  for  higher 
education  to  women  efjually  with  men.  Throughout 
the  six  years  of  I)r.  Mann's  prewideney  financial  trojibles 
thieataned  the  existence  of  the  college,  but  hie  friends 
in  the  East  helped  the  cause  from  time  to  time.  After 
his  death,  in  IS;V.I,  Kov.  Th(im;i.s  Hill,  T).  D. .  Ixvumc 
the  president,  and  remained  hen*  until  he  wa.s  elected 
nreaident  of  Harvard  College  in  1802.  Rev.  George  W. 
Hoamer,  D.      waa  the  uixt  president  of  Antioch  Col 


1^,  holding  his  poeition  for  ten  years,  when  he  waa  sno- 

ceeded  by  Prof  Edvnud  Orton.  In  most  of  this  time 
the  attemlanee  of  students  was  good,  abmu  one-third 
of  them  being  women.  The  buildint's  cust  #150,<KX), 
and  there  is  an  endowment  of  $lU3,0iKJ.  The  college 
Was  closed  in  1H80,  but  was  reopened  in  1882,  being 
now  entirely  lunlcr  the  control  of  the  denomination  by 
which  it  \v;i.H  lounded.  Kcv.  O.  J.  M  ait.  wliu  ha.s 
bci  ii  interested  in  it  since  its  foundation,  i.s  now  )irt  !-i- 
dent.    There  are  4  professors,  '6  tutors,  and  82  scholars. 

ANTl -RENTERS.  By  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
Burretuler  of  the  jmivince  of  New  York  in  1(164,  "the 
Dutch  here  sliidl  enjoy  their  own  customs  conceniing 
inln'iitiiiii  .  '  "in  pursuance  of  whirh."  say.'*  Cad- 
walladcr  Coidcii  in  I7;i2.  "the  inhabitants  look  out 
confinuation.s  of  their  land.s  and  tenements  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  CoL  Nichols,  the  first  English  gpT- 
ernor  under  the  duke  of  York,  in  which  their  title 
under  the  Dutch  is  ri  '  iiid.  '  In  the  Duti  Ii  ti  rritory 
along  the  Uudauu  most  of  the  soil  had  been  granted  tu 


"patroons,"  who  .sold  it  in  iiantls  to  tenants.  Th« 
tenants  became  owuen  in  lee,  with  the  }M)wer  of  aliena- 
tion ;  but,  initead  of  taking  a  principal  sum  in  pay- 
ment, the  patroona  itmna  a pametaal  fee-fatm  icnt 
as  a  charge  upon  the  freehold.  Thia  tenure  was  moet 
common  in  the  counties  of  Albany,  Rens.<*  lacr.  TMa- 
ware,  (.irecne,  and  Columbia,  covering  about  half  the 
course  of  the  Hudson  River  from  Albany  to  New  Yuik 
City.  The  most  nvominent  ezamplea  of  these  maa- 
on  were  RentsdaerBwyck,  a  Dnteb  manor  j^ianted  is 
IR.'iO,  and  confirnicd  by  James  IT.,  lying  mainly  in  th« 
two  cttuntics  fii>t  iiame<l ;  and  Livingston  manor,  in 
the  county  last  named,  first  granted  in  IC8r),  extending 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Massachusetts  hne,  and  cor- 
ering  160.244)  acres;  but  theee  were  only  leading  in* 
stanci's  of  the  common  rule  of  lanfl-tcnure. 

Tenants  were  never  Kit i.stied  fully  with  their  tt-nurv. 
but  trouble  only  began  openly  whcti  the  original  I>ut.  h 
tenants  began  to  give  place  to  New  Englanders.  These 
endeavored  to  establish  the  authority  of  Msasidknaetti 
up  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  con^uent  over- 
throw of  the  patnxms'  title ;  and  for  some  years  befow 
and  atU'r  17'»0  there  was  a  ver\'  cN)nsider.iMe  antaire 
nism  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  colonics,  ic- 
companicd  with  blood.<hed  by  tenants  and  infimor 
ofl&cers.  After  the  Revolution  the  diasatisfaction  of 
the  tenants  increased  rapidly,  and  on  .Tan.  7,  1795,  the 
liiviiigston  tenants  petitioned  the  legislature  to  exam- 
ine tlie  patroon's  title,  alleginir  that  the  prelLzninan- 
patcnts  of  H^M-S.")  had  been  small,  and  that  the  bound- 
aries had  been  fraudulent^  enlarged  in  the  coUectne 
patent  of  July  22,  1686,  so  as  to  cover  a  for  larger  ter- 
ritory than  the  royal  fivernor  had  intended  to  grant. 
With  this  outburst  the  Icding  subsided  av'ain  until 
.Jan.,  1839,  when  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  died.  Ut- 
had  allowed  many  of  the  rents  to  fall  into  arrears,  and 
the  attemiH  of  hm  soooessor  to  dear  up  accounts  and 
revive  ancient  manorial  riirht.s  which  nad  fallen  into 
alx^yanct;  united  the  tcii.mts  aguin.st  him.  The  excite^ 
ment  spread  to  other  manors,  and  the  "'Anti-renters 
becaune  an  organixed  body.  Their  grievances  were 
mainly  sentimental.  Rents  were  low,  not  rising  over 
2  jier  cent,  on  the  value  of  farms,  and  were  payable 
in  kind  or  its  tN)uivalent  in  cash  ;  the  tenant  was  at 
liberty  to  sell  his  lanu  if  he  wished,  paying  the  patroon 
nominally  one-fourth,  but  really  about  one-thirtieth,  of 
the  puivha.sc-moncy ;  even  this  omdition  was  com- 
muted, alter  1832,  by  u  single  payment  of  $30;  and 
the  tenant  could  thus,  by  paying  a  principal  sum,  free 
his  fanu  from  all  demands  ot  tlu-  -.reat  p.itnxins, 
though  some  of  the  smaller  landowners  were  les»  mod- 
crate  in  their  tcnns.  The  greal  dfficulty  was  that  to 
the  minds  of  the  tenants  the  n»nent  of  a  penMtBsl 
rent  had  come  to  seem  only  a  "badge  of  feudal  aerrt- 
tude,"  and  the  idea  of  itvS  commutation  by  the  paj- 
ment  of  a  principal  sum  only  a  <lemand  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  own  and  their  fathcnj'  improvements. 
There  were  no  such  substantial  allegations  of  wrung  and 
itvjusticc  as  in  the  Irish  land-diffioninea,  and  yet  the  pro- 
cess ol  resistance  in  lx)th  i-a-ses  Wiis  curioiLsly  similir. 
The  "Land  Lcauue,"  "  Ixjycotting."  the  "no-R-nt  Aii\- 
tation,"  every  step  of  the  Irish  difiieulties  of  l.'^so->2. 
had  its  prototype  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  tony 
years  before.  The  iniiabitants  of  whole  towns  aaa 
counties  were  united  under  written  Anti-rent  assoeia- 
tions,  with  their  own  wnirts  of  ju.stioe.  Process  for 
reut-dcbtii  wa.s  re^istt'd  by  bands  of  men  disguis*^!  si 
Indians.  Persons  who  adhered  to  the  patroona  or  re- 
mained neutral  were  regarded  and  tnsled  aa  rnmniw 
of  the  association  both  in  daily  interoourse  and  in  courts 
of  justice.  The  association  even  entered  State  piJities. 
held  its  nwii  l  unvcntions,  and  inddrM-d  its  own  candi- 
dates on  the  Whiji  and  Denn w  i-itic  ticket.s.  Jt.s  volinc 
strength,  five  to  six  thousami  voters,  thus  made  a  dit- 
fennoe  of  douUe  die  nimber  of  votes  in  favor  of  the 
candidates  whom  it  indaned.  ^Il  was  openly  fovered 
by  the  Seward  wing  of  thelVlliaaBd  the  Barnburner 
wing  of  the  Democrats.    lis  inftwnoe  IS  TisibU;  in  the 
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Mbwiii^  MctionB  of  aitide  fintof  Uie  New  York  Sute 
fioaititatioa  of  1846 :    12.  All  feadal  teonras  of  every 

description,  with  all  their  incidents,  an>  (U't'lartHi  to  lie 
aliulidhe<i.  Havintr,  liowt-vir.  all  n  rils  :in<i  .scrviccrt  cer- 
tjiiu  wliii-li  at  utiy  tinu:  hi-n'tdlore  ha\o  boon  lawfully 
creatctJ  ur  reserved.  13.  All  lands  within  this  State 
are  declared  to  be  allodial,  ao  that,  dubieot  only  to  the 
liabilhjr  to  eachaoik,  the  entin  ud  abnuito  praper^  ia 
Teated  in  the  owneiB,  aooordtndr  to  the  nature  of  mtkr 
resjHxtiM-  estates.  14.  No  lea."^*- or  grant  of  agricul- 
turaJ  l.»nd  for  a  lonirer  i)ori<>d  than  twelve  yeare,  here- 
after made,  in  which  shall  Ix;  reser\'c<l  any  rent  or 
aervioe  of  any  kind,  shall  be  valid.  15.  All  lineti, 
qfoaiter  ttS/m,  or  other  like  ruHtrainta  upon  aUenation, 
waeffid  m  may  Sfui  of  land  hereafter  to  be  made, 
ahaD  be  Totd.*'  In  all  these  scctiona  the  veated  rights 
■  if  the  j)atnx>n.s  win^  carefully  n-srKX'tod,  while  the 
whole  »ysten»  of  land-tenure  wilh  sd  exnressly  i)nt  under 
the  ban  for  the  future  a.s  to  increase  tiie  anxiety  of  the 
patioons  to  wake  absolute  sales  and  be  rid  of  annoy- 
anoe&  In  thia  way  the  txaoafer  of  the  property  had 
gone  to  fiu*  in  1850  that  meet  of  the  dif&culty  then 
eeued,  and  the  lefdslature  at  last  ordered  the  aUoroey- 
gcneral  to  bring  suit  a^'ainst  Ilarninn  LivinfMOB  to  try 
title.    The  suit  was  decided  ui  his  favor. 

^Vbilo  this  peaceable  settlement  was  goins  on  other 
maaa  were  attempted.  At  first,  aa  in  Ireland,  the  mili- 
taiy  fime  of  the  State  waa  invoked,  but  it  found  no  open 
memf  to  mbdue,  and  the  JSiueo  was  derisively  termed 
•*Xbe  Hdderberg  War."  In  Aug.,  1845,  an  officer 
■anad  Steele,  whik'  engaged  in  a  distress  for  rent  at 
Andes,  Delaware  co.,  was  shot  and  killed.  Gov.  Silas 
Wright  at  onoe  proclaimed  the  county  in  insurrec-tion, 
aait  waa  the  moet  prominent  in  the  affair,  though  the 
Aali-rant  aaaociation  had  by  this  time  spread  to  some 
■mnteen  counties.  A  special  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner was  held  by  Judge  Amasa  J.  Parker,  and  Attor- 
ney jrcnerul  Martin  Van  Buren  obtained  the  convit  tioii 
iif  two  jKjrsons  for  murder.  Their  punishment  was 
cumin  utcd  to  imprisonment  for  life  by  Qov.  Wright, 
and  hia  Whig  iuceaaaor,  Young,  pardoned  them  in 
1M7,  the  Tiolenoe  kkvin^  by  that  time  aubnded.  Flfty- 
flNir  other  persona,  imtirisoncd  for  minor  ufTenceaof  the 
■une  origin,  were  parduuud  at  the  .s;iiue  time. 

For  the  manor  of  K<  ii.s.-H-la«Tswyck  »ff  1  Ililtlri'tU's  Uniini 
l^atn.  14J:  2  lUiicrofl'.t  Vnitfd  Statet,  279;  Mun.-H'H'n  .-In. 
■nJ*  of  Albani/,  Fur  Livinjfston  niaimr  3  Ductimeiilanj 
i/ij/i/ry  uf  AVir  York,  DotiKnn'N  iintciit  of  Iti-^  at  |i.  :n3,  and 
map's  ut  pp.         miii  Sut  li<  rliuiii Ur'tuctiun  of  the  Lif- 

%nip\',n  Titir  ;  Hunt's  l.t/r  of  J-'ihinnl  l.ttii,r;$tmi,  cU.  1.  See 
ai-wi  .liiv  (.ii)\iltr»  History  of  Dd""""'  '  oiixli/ ;  M rs.  Willard's 
L**l  L'<nt!i  of  .lr»urir«iH  Ilinlun/,  I'i-l,-';  jcnkiiis'* /.i/e  of 
BUu  Wruiht.  i;;>  -.^ti ;     U  Aijj  Rrrirtr,  577- .'.IH.        (a.  J.)' 

ANTONKLLI,  Giapomo  (1806-1876),  a  Roman 
cardinal  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Sonnino.  on  the 
borders  of  Naples.  April  2,  1806.  His  father  was  a 
woodcotter,  and  the  family  is  said  to  have  comprised  at 
an  early  iH'ri<j<l  s«inic  person.'- uf  di^tiiu  iimi.  though  also 
i*iiui'  rubU-ru.  After  his  birthiilut  o  ilesti-oyed  in 
l"^!'.'  by  the  pope's  soldiers  as  a  nest  of  briganda,  An- 
tonelli  removed  to  Rome,  and  while  attending  the  aemi* 
ntry  there  attracted  the  notice  of  Po|)e  Gregory  XVI. 
flaring  taken  minor  onlers,  ho  was  made  a  court- 
•aweor,  and  atlerwards  delegate  at  Orviefo,  Viter- 
\»\  and  Macerata.  His  enerK>'  and  activity  in  thi^e 
pU  vs  (omuieiided  him  to  the  favor  of  bis  superiors, 
uv\  in  1 84 1  he  was  appointed  under-aecretaxy  in  the 
department  of  internal  afiaira.  Three  years  later  be 
VM  transferred  to  the  move  important  aepartment  of 
finance,  then  in  a  very  confused  state  and  in  1845 
w«8  made  the  minister  of  finance.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Pius  IX.  he  continut  d  to  hold  this  office,  and 
wi  June  11,  he  viaa  made  a  cardinal-deaeon. 

Though  under  Gregory  he  had  opposed  the  liberal  party, 
lie  DOW  made  concessions  to  their  demands,  and  was  for 
aliniethe  head  of  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers,  only  three 
•f  whom  were  e<fli'sia.'«ticf<  TI"-^  jmptilarity  was  in- 
tnmi  by  his  despatching  an  armv  of  1 7,U00men  against 
OeAnatnaiMk  But  the  libenl  eonent  was  too  atrong 


I  for  hint,  and  in  1849  he  waa  cowneUed  to  retire..  Yet 
I  he  remahied  near  the  pope,  and  the  inlheneewhwh  he 

I  acfjuircd  (»vcr  Pius  IX.  \r;i>'  unabated.  By  the  advice  of 
;  .\ntoiiclli  the  pojK'  tied  I'miu  Koine  to  (iai'ta,  Nov.  24, 
1.S48.  When  the  Roman  Republic  w;u<  proclaimed, 
Autooelli  issued  a  circular  to  the  Catholic  powers  in* 
▼iting  their  intervention.  A  Rmicii  army  was  sent  in 
leaponae,  md  Bone  having  been  onptared.  the  restora- 
tion of  the  papal  authority  waa  tnoelaboed  July  i  >, 
1849,  thongh  the  P<»pe  him.sclf  diet  ntit  retuni  till  the 
following  Ajiril.  Then  Antonclli  wa.s  made  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  had,  in  fact,  the  contnil  of  the  cut  ire 
administration.  His  jxilicy  was  now  wholly  reactionary, 
and  its  effects  wen;  disiustrous ;  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  increased,  trade  was_  destroyed,  and  brigandage 
nourished.  In  spite  of  serious  opposition  to  hia  meas- 
ures at  home  and  abroad.  Antonclli  remained  un-liakcn 
in  the  confidence  of  the  pope.  As  the  luoveuu  iii  for 
the  union  of  Italy  went  on,  the  cardinal-secretar}'  issued 
protests  against  the  sucveasive  encroachments  on  the 
pope's  temporal  |)ower.  and  hia  diplomatic  skill  de- 
layed, though  he  ooula  not  prevent,  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  establishment  of  its  capi- 
tal at  Home.  When,  on  .\ug.  21,  ISTO,  the  liLst  French 
troops  were  withilruwn  from  Rome,  he  issued  an  inef- 
fectual appeal  to  the  other  European  powers  for  assist- 
aooe.  A  month  later  the  Italian  troops  took  possession 
of  the  capital,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  made  iiis  formal 
entrance  in  NovciiiIkt.  When  the  popo^s  temporal 
power  was  thus  abolished,  some  of  his  friends  urged 
Iiim  to  depart  from  Rome,  but  Antonclli  ,iurccs,sfully 
resisted  the  movement  Though  he  had  been  com- 
pletely defeated  in  the  great  struggle  of  his  life,  he 
continued  to  display  hia  habitual  aoroitness  in  the  {or- 
ther  conduct  of  foreign  affaire,  and  had  some  sucoeeain 
the  politics  of  Spain  and  Germany.  He  died  at  Rome, 
Nov.  6.  1876.  His  princely  fortune,  which  included 
line  I  if  the  finest  collections  of  gems  in  Europe,  wa.<5  left 
exclusively  to  his  three  brtithers,  who  h&d  already  be- 
come rich  through  his  favor.  In  1877,  Countess  I»rcta 
Lambeitini,  allegiug  herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  An- 
tondli,  applied  to  the  civil  courts  for  a  share  of  his 
estate.  Tiie  heirs,  without  dispnfini;  her  relationship, 
resi.sted  her  claim  lus  illegal,  and  it  vidS  finally  rejcetca 
by  the  courts  in  July,  IST'.'. 

ANTS.  The  ant  is  a  true  insect,  beloii^ing  to  the 
See  Vol  n.  iob-order  ii[{^i«tu>p(era.  It  ia  fossurial  and 
p.  M  Am',  aootal;  that  11^  buirowa  in  the  earth  and  liven 
KdUi  ' cti  ^  eommvnities.  Aa  American  ante  have 
'  never  l>een  monographed,  the  nuuiInT  of 
intligenou.s  hi>ecies  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certainl.\  very 
great.  The  writer  has  studied  more  or  less  thoroughly, 
or  personally  examined.  165  species,  ineludinL'  tlmse 
from  Mexico  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  tin  ]>;irts 
of  the  United  States  bordering  i  hat  country.  Including 
the  descriptions  of  Smithy  BuekUy,  Norton,  and  Roger, 
the  number  of  kiinwn  Nuilh  American  ants  must  ex- 
ceed 2<KJ  speeics,  many  of  which  re^juirc  nihwsifying. 
The  writer  lias  in  his  p<jsse.ssion  a  nuinlH  r  ot  unnamed 
and  undescribctl  species,  an<l  a  vast  field  is  yet  unex- 
plored which  must  yield  to  the  future  collector  and 
student  a  rioh  harreat,  and  greatly  moitip^  the  known 
species. 

II  FoBM  Ain>  STRUcnniB. 

In  appearance  and  structure  the  ants  closely  rc.scinhle 
bees  and  was)>s.  Ordinarily,  a  funnicar>'  e4)nsists  of  the 
following  fimiis:  (1)  One  or  more  fertile  (lueens:  (2) 
virgin  queene,  winged}  (3)  males,  winded ;  (4)  workcrs- 
major;  (5)  worlcers-minor ;  (6)  dwarf  workers,  or  min- 
ims. To  this  .'vdiuc  sjM'cics  add  (71  a  soldier,  who  is 
known  by  an  e.\ce!<sively  large  head.  Some  anis,  as 
the  cutting  ant,  have  still  smaller  forms  of  workers: 
many  have  only  the  mavor  and  minor  Itesides  the  sexea 
forms.  One  genua,  Aturffttte*,  has  no  known  worker. 
The  workers,  or  "neuters,"  differ  little  in  organization 
from  queens,  and  indeed  may  be  considered  as  undevel* 
oped  ienMlea  deatitnto  of  winga.  The  ant'a  body  ii 
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fed  by  regurgitation  to  the  hrxsc,  calluw  s.  _   

and  workers.  When  n*<jiiin  <l  liir  ioinl.  the  wiiaLs  of 
the  gizzard  open  and  admit  the  hquid  to  the  fttomach. 


xid  formSj 

i-flials  of 


diTided  into  the  head,  thorax,  and  aMomeo.  The 

brain,  or  anterior  fwirtion  of  the  nervons  Hvptem,  is 
lo<'at«Ml  within  the  upjar  und  (eiitral  iiart  of  tJie  head, 
ami  ( oiisiderinK  the  wonderful  intclli>;enco  of  this  little 
creature,  as  >rr.  Darwin  has  well  raid,  it  is  the  most 
iDar?dlou8  atuui  of  matter  in  tlM  wotn.  Tlie  anten- 
na, or  "  feeleia,"  have  an  outer  ^eoe,  the  flaxeUom, 
which  has  from  six  to  Berenteen  joints  (nsaal^  from 
ten  to  tliirleem.  the  number  and  form  of  which  jrivc 
good  sjieritic  chanu  ters.  The  two  eyes  are  ixim|>ound, 
afl  in  tnc  liee.s.  tonsistinp  of  iact't.s  m  luph  in  number 
as  1200  and  n»  low  as  from  I  to  r).  Benides  these, 
auiqr species  have  (umal^)  three  ocelli,  or  simj^  eyes, 
dinKwed  upon  the  mpenor  part  of  the  caput  m  atii- 
angle  nith  the  apex  in  front  In  some  speeies  the 
Woritwa  are  without  ocelli,  which,  however,  an'  always 
present  in  the  males  and  fenialen.  The  mouth  j>art8 
are  the  unper  lip,  or  labruui ;  tlie  tirxt  or  upper  jiair  of 
jawa,  called  mandibles ;  the  snond  pair  of  jaws,  or 
mftTTWlf"  j  and  the  lower  lip,  or  labnun,  both  of  which 
are  provided  with  a  pair  ot  palpi^  the  number  of  joints 
in  wnich  also  pivc  good  charaeteriBtics.  The  mandibles 
are  attaehed  hy  slroriu'^  muwles  to  the  fiiee,  are  usuallv 
more  or  lesf*  palm-yiiajted,  coueave  within,  anued  with 
sharp  teeth  alonj?  the  edpe.  They  are  powerful  and 
useful  in.<4trument.s.  sening  for  all  the  vane<l  duties  of 
emmet  life,  as  <ii>-'trin^'.  sawing,  cutting,  pinching,  ear- 
r>'ing,  fighting.  The  thorax  consists  of  a  nuuibcr  of 
parts  united  in  three  divisions,  prothorax,  mesothorax. 
and  metal li'iraN.  It  In-ars  im  ea<-h  ^ille  three  pairs  of 
legs,  composed  in  onler  I  trom  the  I'ody  i  of  euxa,  tro- 
chanter, lemur,  tibia,  and  tarsus.  Tlie  tarsus  lia.s  five  ' 
■agmenta,  and  terminates  m  a  pair  of  strong  daws,  which  | 
also  effictentbr  aid  in  the  work  of  digging,  etc.  The  I 
abdnineii  has  six  segments  in  the  (pieens  and  workers, 
seven  in  lln  males,  eountine  the  iitKles  of  the  petiole  as  , 
segment.s.  These  in  the  abdomen  proper  aii'  eniiifHised 
of  two  sets  of  plates,  dorsal  (above)  and  ventral  (below), 


no.  a.— H<nMy-Aiit  hanaim  to 
moforBoMr-r — 


Fl(i.  4.  — AlKloiuiual  I'liite*:  D,  dorsal  ;  ^',  ventral. 

overlapping  each  otlier  like  tiles  upon  a  roof  In  niaiiy 
ants  (jrorwiiciV//r)  one  8<'iinient,  in  otherx  (  Mynniciilit  ) 
two  segments,  are  detached  from  the  abdomen  to  ibrm 
the  petiole,  and  are  then  Icnown  as  nodee  or  knots.  At 
the  u^K'X  of  the  abdomen  the  stinging  organs  are  placed. 
These  in  some  spceiea  are  ni<linjcntar}%  and  are  used 
rather  ti>  ejert  furniie  a<'id  into  the  woiukI  made  hy  the  I 
abnuiion  of  the  mandibles.  In  others  the  sting  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  uf  waspa  md  bees,  and  iuHicts  as  imintid  a 
wouod.  The  crop  keootaUied  in  the  fore  part  uf  the 
abdomen,  and  is  conneeted  anteriorly  with  a  stnught 
aotM^tphagu.s,  which  runs  throu;:h  the  thonut.  terminat  iig 
at  the  mouth.  Posteriorly  it  is  conneeted  witli  a  giz- 
ianl.  ."t'lui.ieli.  and  intesiine.  The  liquids  t;iken  iu- 
tbod  are  retained  wilhiu  the  crop  as  a  store,  and  arc  i 


Pio.  5.— Abdominal  Platea,  aep«nited  by  distended  crop. 

In  all  ants  this  crop  is  capable  of  great  distension,  the 
highly-clastic  muscwlar  membrane  upton  whidi  the  ab- 
dominal phites  are  attached  separating  to  aooommo- 
date  the  expanding  cron.   In  some  spedes,  the  hoMV 

ants  (Mi/rnu-ooci/stus  vi'llif/'  r.  Llave :  M.  horttudeorttm, 
McCook  ;  Camponntlut  injiatm,  Lubbock),  this  ctindi- 
tion  of  the  crop  nas  become  permatient  in  certain  work- 
ens,  whose  abdomens  assume  a  spherical  shape,  loijking 

nke  enmmts  or  ^mall 
grapes.  The  otho'  ali- 
mentary organs  are 
prcsst>(f  by  the  crop 
mto  the  ventral  and 
ajiical  parts  of  the  ab- 
domen. Thew  work- 
efS  or  honey- bearers  are 
sedentary,  hanging  to 
the  roof  of  honcf- 
r(>nm.«.  when*  they  art 
attended  by  the  work- 
ers, and  become  a  H>rt 
of  vital  honeveonib. 
yielding  food  to  their  ovformicarians  in  time  of  need. 
(See  McCook  on  the  Honty  and  Oeddmt  Anh. )  The 
anatomv  of  ants  has  been  worked  out  by_  Mdii 
Forel,  jiubbo<'k,  and  others,  and  the 
honey-ants  (in  part)  by  the  writer. 


III.  AsoHmcnnuE  cnr  f^fTtfTTiiiiiii 

Ants  may  Ih>  nidely  divided,  aoeordingtutlw  charac- 
ter of  the  material  by  or  within  which  their  domiciles 
are  wrought,  into  (1)  mining  ants,  (2)  carpenter  ants, 
(3)  arbon»l  ants.  Titc  division  is^  not  strictlv  marked, 
for  the  carpenter  ants  also  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  one 
spei'ies  I  Onujionntm  Keiirj-?^  is  .'uiitl  to  make  iki|ht  nest.- 
in  trees.  Home  of  oiur  mming  ants,  as  Ajihf  iit,,/tu(er 
teiuitvn-iisin,  cut  homes  in  old  stumps  and  dry  toad- 
stools; and  CrematofjaKtf'r  h'nrtJittn  mines,  carves  in 
wood,  and  makej»  a  kmd  of  rough-fibred  |»ap<>r  out  of 
dt^cayeil  bits  of  wood  for  arching  galleries  and  halU 
The  Work  of  arboreal  ants,  who  build  nests  in  trees 
out  of  leaves,  has  its  rluM-  aiialo^'ue  in  the  ne.«ts  of  the 
cuttiui:  aut.  placed,  however,  under  ground.  Never- 
thcle.s.s,  the  above  arrangement  will  prore  convenient 
for  de>«cription. 

i.  MiNiNo  Ants. — Most  ants  are  fossorial  in  their 
habits,  dwelling  wliolly  or  in  part  in  homes  burrowed 
iu  the  earth.  Tlie  interior  an-hitocture  of  their  nests 
is  iu  all  s[T\  ies  examined  suhstantially  the  same,  \n-\us; 
an  irregular  system  of  tubular  galleries,  tijndiiig  more 
or  less  to  amui|!;enMat  in  sl4>rieH.  That  is  to  Siiy,  the 
galleriea  an  dnven  generally  in  a  horiiontal  direi-tion, 
and  RS  the  fbrmicaiy  grows  the  harrows  are  not  only 
ext«'ndcd  laterally,  but  shafts  are  sunk  and  new  trallcries 
made,  which  may  be  roughly  dc.s<  ril>ed  as  jiarallel  to  the 
lirst.  They  are  continued  aeiMirdiiiL'  tu  the  aire  and 
Strength  uf  the  colony,  and  the  parallels  are  all  cuo- 
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nec>t«d  at  interraU  by  rortlcal  g^alleriee.    At  various 

C)'mt»  thei«e  burrows  are  widoned  out  into  little  cham- 
•TB  or  cavf  s.  which  serve  as  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
family,  aw  nurscrifs,  as  store-nxiiua  for  pram,  and  even 
as  stables  for  the  domestic  herds  of  aphides  and  beetles. 


brought  up  from  the  interior  excavations.  When  the 
mound  is  cut  verticully  thruUKh  the  a|>ex  by  a  saw.  the 
vertical  surface  exposed  presents  a  Wautiful  appearance, 


7l0.9. —  N'e«t  of  tlio  Muuiid-iuikkiii)!  Aiitn  <jt  llin  Allettbaiiit-o 
[Formica  rxarcloulfS\. 

being  perforated  by  tubular  galleries  arrancod  with 
almost  the  regularity  of  a  hon(>yct)nib.    Within  these 


FlO. 7. — Vertical  Section  of  Neat  of  Honey-Ant:  R,  rooms; 
O.  Kallfriiii ;  T,  suite  of  joined  rooms. 

These  rooms  are  usually  small,  but  in  some  species  arc 
lliret'  or  four  I'et't  long  and  a  foot  high.  Communica- 
tion is  had  with  the  stirfai'c  by  one  or  two  (»ometim«'s 
more)  o(»onintr»  or  gatt«.  These  are  the  conmion  gang-  j 
ways  of  the  colony,  are  wjmetimes  t  lii«ed  cartdully  durinif 
niu'ht  and  sovere  wt-ather,  and  an*  nearly  always  g\ianl- 
eil  by  st-ntinebi,  who  sharplv  challenge  all  comers  and 
in  ca.'te  of  danger  (|uickly  alarm  the  nest.  Sometimes 
the  gates  are  carefully  concealed  (as  with  the  slave  spe- 
cies when  near  the  slave-makers)  for  prute<'tion  against 
natural  enemies.  Most  of  the  mining  ants  oon6nc 
themselves  to  subterranean  dwellings,  but  others  erect 
upon  the  furface  large  conical  mounds,  which  are  true 


Flo.  9.— Seed-room  or  Oranary  of  Pennnylvauia  Uarvoatvr 
i  Pheiilole  iirnnnt/lrnnica), 

homes.  The  mound-making  ants  of  the  Alle^hanies 
(i''>rni/«i  KUfctn'itfis)  arc  tlie  Ix.'.'-t  examples  of  the.>4e. 
Tlioy  are  found  throughout  the  mountain-regions  iif 
Pennsylvania  and  the  East,  and  abound  on  uie  New 
Jereey  barrens.  On  Brush  ^Iountain,  I'a..  is  an  "ant 
city"  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  mounds,  all  of 
whieh  seem  to  DC  more  or  less  closely  affiliatt-d,  and 
prol»ably  fprang  from  one  (triginal  colony.  The  mounds 
are  quite  regumr  cones,  and  the  largest  measure  three 
feel  and  a  half  in  height  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
around  the  lttt«e.    These  arc  comi)used  chiefly  of  earth 


Flo.  10. — Interior  View  of  Uonuil  [Formica  e-ztecluiiUs:. 

the  ants  dwell,  taking  refuge,  as  occasion  requires,  in 
the  subterranean  galleries.   The  eggs,  larvao,  and  pupsc 


I'lo.  11.— Miiiiug:  I'foccm  of  building  an  arch  (Formica 
cxteclouie* ). 
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have  thus  the  advantage  of  a  homo  in  which  the  heat 
iiii'l  moisture  can  he  L-^raduated  liy  siuijiiy  carrjinK  the 
young  up  or  down.  Tlie  /.'allcrics  are  constructeu  in  a 
veiy  woriunaulilke  way.  the  jicllcts  of  earth  being  laid 
one  upon  another,  and  probably  cemented  bjr  s  secre- 
tion  from  the  salivary  glands.  The  an;h  is  sprung 
easily  and  luoely,  and  the  interior  .^mootlMHl.  T>iiriiiL' 
the  process  openings  ("  nian-hules'")  are  lell  fur  the 
convenience  of  the  wuiki  rs.  Jiurini;  dry  weather  tlie 
anta  do  not  work  much  u|M>n  their  mounds,  but  a 
shower  at  onoe  quickens  thetr  aedvity.  In  winter  par> 
timMy  the  mounds  are  ooTond  with  bits  of  diy  leaves, 
twigs,  etc,  and  leaves  are  even  cat  off  by  them  for  this 
pnrpojio.  A  f«iniilar  padding  or  tliat.  liinL'  been  ob- 
served by  the  writer  npon  the  ni<>uii  i>  nt  }■', nnli-a  ni/'n 
in  the  South  Park  nt' ( 'olonulo  and  uu  tli'  -i  .p.  >  <.if  the 
liock^  Mountains  around  J.i«>advilie.  Among  the  muund- 
buldmg  anta  may  be  classed  the  agricultural,  Occident, 
and  hoMiy  ants  distributed  through  the  Westmi  ana 
Soath-westem  United  States.  These  all  have  the  hahit, 
psiticularly  the  last  twu.  of  covering  their  monnds  witli 
u>e  gravel  itrmiizlit  up  inmi  tlic  L-alleriey  un<Unieath 
the  surl'ai  e. 

ii.  Caui'KN TKit  A  .M  S  —This  name  is  popularly  given 
to  tho6e  8i»eeies  who  e\(  .1  \  ate  in  wood  the  nestfi  in  which 
they  dweU  and  rear  their  young.  The  genus  C<inip<h- 
nohts  is  especially  distingiii.shed  for  its  workers  in  wtMid. 
Then'  are  M-veral  American  speeies,  as  ('.  j»  iii,tijh>nii- 
CU.1,  fv«f(ci</i*,  C".  xociiis.  (  .  mt:Ueu«y  i\  In  1  inliiiuiis. 
Tlie  best  known  '\»  C.  pi  unsi/h-iinicua,  a  lar^'e  black  ant 
distributed  throughout  the  major  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  writer  has  studied  the  habits 
of  this  ant '  Tmn.".  Anor.  h'litom.  S(><\,  Philada.,  iSTf)) 
in  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  where  it  lireeds  not  only  in  pmw- 
in.g  tiinl'cr,  tint  in  the  liinil)er  wrmiLlii  intc  Iiou.>i«'.s.  The 
formicjiry  of  a  larj:e  colony  when  ojiened  prcsint^  the 
appearance  of  a  labjTinth  of  cells,  which,  more  care- 
fttUy  observed,  shows  an  evident  arrangement  into 
stories  and  hslf-stories.  The  sorfiioes  of  the  floors 
arc  uneven,  but  may  l>c  Irai-od  for  considerable  dis- 
tances upon  the  same  ireneral  level.  Some  of  these 
have  lx;en  fonned  by  <lnvine  tubular  ealleries,  which 
wore  continually  and  gradual!}'  enlarged,  and  finally 


Tlie  nnenini:  to  this  is  by  a  little  window.  This  series 
of  galleries  is  lenninated  aliovc  or  surmounted  by  aa 
irregular  dome,  which,  with  its  pendent  columns,  pre- 
sents a  striking  resemblance  to  tne  roof  of  a  limestono 
cavern  with  droo|>ing  stalsetito  AboTa4he  4MiS»  and 
communicating  with  it  by  at  least  two  tobriar  aaerata, 

;in  irreL'ulav  vault.  <ir  series  of  vaults.  vnrAinL'  from 
three  lourtlis  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  height. 
The  floors,  walls,  and  roofs  of  these  cavities  are  toler- 
ably smooth.  The  first -descrilied  series  of  excavatioiu 
may  be  termed  columnar ^  and  the  second  cavemom;  the 
two  together  gi  vo  a  good  idea  of  the  mtwior  amhitisft—a 
of  a  carpenter  ant's  nest 

The  external  ontran<es  to  the  fonnicarv*  are  circular 
and  ublont!  doors  piened  at  irreL'ular  intervals.  They 
open  for  the  most  iiart  into  tiiinilar  circuitous  ualleriea 
communicating' with  the  interior.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, enter  immediately  upon  spadous  vestibules,  which 
may  have  been  used  when  occasion  required  that  the 
larvm  and  pupae  should  be  broiu'ht  nearer  to  the  air. 
l^^B  location  of  these  doors,  in  connection  with  the 
general  arr.uii.'ement  of  the  galleries,  ajipears  to  give 
anii'l.'  t;icilit\  fir  Ventilation.  Tlic.>*<'  <  iittin!.'s  are  made 
by  the  worker  ant»  with  their  mandible.'i.  They  doubt- 
le.s.s  avail  themselves  of  the  ofienings  made  by  various 
boring  insects,  and  are  found  nesting  in  decaying  wood: 
but  they  have  frequently  l>een  soeti  by  tlic  writer  in  sound 
lumlieranii  standiUL'  ti-c(  >.  aii  l  in  tlu' pitic  rei,'ions  t'tKxl 
logs  are  often  loiui  I  ruiiic<l  in  jiart  by  their  work.  They 
may  otlen  be  .st^'en  on  the  trees  around  OUT  city  s<|UaTCS 
and  suburbs  thrusting  out  their  black  heads  fromopeo- 
ings  in  or  around  the  bark,  and  dropping  yellow  dum- 
pings, which  arc  taken  up  by  gaiuss^of  workmen  froia 
the  ground  beneath  and  dumped  into  the  gutter  or 
among  the  lt-u-s  at  >ome  distance.  Anioiii:  ifie  car- 
penter ants  may  also  |.c  placed  the  sptn  u-s  of  L-ptotho- 
rax,  small  ant.s  that  IIm-  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

iii.  Arboreal  Ants. — These^  make  their  uesta  of 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  groujps 
—those  who  make  leaf  nests  under  ground  and  thosawpi 
make  leaf  nests  pendent  upon  trees. 

].  rsnEKiiRoiNi)  Lkaf  Nksts. — ^The  cutting  or  par- 
asol ant  furni.shcs  an  example  of  this  form  of  nest.  At 
least  three  species  are  found  in  the  United  Stiites,  the 
best  known  of  which,  AUa  fenrns,  is  found  in  Texas 
and  other  parts  of  the  South-we.st  (The  writer'a 
stu'lies  theri'on  aic  altstraete<l  in  Proctedmgt  Acad. 
Not.  Science,  I'hilada.,  1^79.)    This  ant  excavates 


Fro.  12.— Halls  and  Oalleriectof  Oarponter  Ant  (CiUBpenaliu 
/Mniuyfmiiiiciu). 

Uendcd.  TIjc  appearance  of  (-orridon^  or  halls  is 
quite  manifest,  ninnlnj:  parallel  in  scries  <d'  two,  three, 
or  more.  Tli.'.--c  aie  s«paratcd  bycolumns  and  arches,  or 
partitions,  which  have  been  cut  vor:>'thin,  in  many  spots 
being. just  broken  throucli.  A  rain,  a  .s«'ction  of  a  hall  will 
be  fomid  entirely  ciiclo.-cd.  forminL'  a  ti  lanu'idar  chandier 
which  looks  like  a  bay-window  projecting  over  a  walk. 


FiQ.  13.— CavM  of  Cutting  Ant  of  Taaas. 


immciiM-  dumii  iles  in  the  earth,  the  centr.il  nest  giome- 
tiuies  being  as  large  :us  the  cellar  of  a  small  house.  From 
this  there  radiate  in  all  directions  underground  tunnels, 
which  here  and  there  enlarge  into  caverns  of  various 
sizes,  some  three  feet  lorn.'  by  twelve  inches  deep  and 
eight  liiLdi,  Witliin  fheye  chambers  were  ma.sM-s  uf  a 
ver}' delicate  leat-papor  wrought  into  what  uiaj' properly 
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be  calliH]  "comlw. "  Some  of  the  mas^«  were  in  a  mngle 
hemisphere,  fillinjj  the  central  part  of  the  cave ;  others 
were  arranire*!  in  nule  cohinins  two  to  three  inches  high, 
in  rontact  alun^  the  floor.  Some  of  these  columns  hmi.L' 
like  a  ruik'  honevoumh  or  hornets'  nest  fmm  roots  tliat 
ioterlaoed  the  chambtT.  The  uiitterial  was  in  some 
cases  eny,  but  in  others  of  a  h-af-brown  coh)r.  It 
was  all  evidently  composed  of  the  fibre  of  leaves  which 
had  been  reduced  to  this  form  within  the  nest,  probably 
bv  the  joint  action  of  the  mandibles  and  salivary  glnndii. 
They  were  arranired  into  «"elLs  of  various  sizes,  im-f?ular 
iDsha|)e,  but  maintaining  pretty  con.>itantly  the  hexagon. 
Some  of  the  cells  were  one  inch  deep,  and  usually  nar- 
rowed into  a  funncl-likc  cylinder.  Ants  in  great  num- 
bers, chiefly  of  the  smaller  i-astes,  were  found  within 
these  cells.  In  some  were  also  great  numbers  of  lar- 
va*. Evidently  these  paper  nests  fumislie*!  a  habitation 
and  nursery  for  the  young.  The  leaves  out  of  which 
these  masses  arc  manufactured  arc  cut  from  the  sur- 
pxinding  trees,  generally  in  the  night.  Tlie  gates  or 
openings  to  the  surface  are  carefully  pilwl  up  and  c»)V- 
en-d  over  with  bits  of  drj'  leaves,  twigs,  and  other  litter, 
and  remain  closed  during  the  day.  At  nightfall  the  lit- 
ter is  removed,  and  the  workers  issue  forth  in  mimc- 
n>u8  armies.  Tliese  are  com|)osed  of  seven  or  eight 
apparently  distinct  forms  or  ciusti^s — the  s«.ildier,  distin- 
Euisheil  by  a  vcr>'  large  head,  U^inp  seven-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long;  worker-niiyor.  six-sixtcenths ;  worker- 
wiimr,  five-sixteenths;  and  smallest  minim,  only  one- 
Nxtecnth  of  an  inch.  Tlie  minims  apt»ear  to  confine 
their  labors  to  nursing  the  young  and  enlarging  the 
nest.  The  cutting  of  the  leaves  is  <lone  by  the 
Diajors,  minors,  and  some  of  the  larger  minims;  the 
»>ldiere  pn"txHlc  the  excursion  columns  as  they  movt 
alonir  the  ground  or  out  and  up  the  tree,  and  aflcr- 
warti  on  the  retuni,  as  though  engaged  as  scouts  or 

fiiuueers.  Tlie  cutter  gnusjiks  the  leaf  with  outspread 
eet  and  makes  an  im  i.sioii  at  the  e*lge  by  a  scissors- 
like  motion  of  her  sickle-shaped  toothed  mandibles. 
She  gradualljr  revolves,  steadily  cutting  as  she  docs  so, 
describing  a  circle  or  the  greater  portion  thereof  The 
cot  is  a  clean  one  quite  through  the  leaf,  and  the  \Hjr- 
tioD  clipped  out  is  about  the  size  of  a  dime  or  sixpence. 


Fio.  14. — Catting  Ant  carrying  a  leaf. 


The  piece  when  cut  is  thrown  back  bv  a  quick  motion, 
Bcemiug  to  be  lodged  on  its  edge  within  a  deei»  furrow 
that  runs  along  the  entire  median  line  of  the  head  cx- 
oent  the  clypcus.  Spines  on  each  side  of  this  furrow 
help  to  sup|)urt  the  leaf  Thus  loaded,  a  long  column 
will  be  seen  moving  along,  loiAiiig  like  a  liliputian  army 
of  Sunday-school  children  bearing  aloft  their  banners. 
The  leaves  are  borne  into  the  holes  or  gates,  and  arc 
reduced  within  to  the  paper  nests  descriood.  The  sap 
of  the  leaves  jirobably  si!rv'es  for  food.  These  ants  were 
»lso  seen  by  the  writer  in  Texas  carrying  away  from  a 
granar>- gn-at  quantities  of  wheat,  gn«inuy  gniin  ;  this 
*aii  also  doubtless  ground  up  by  mandibular  mills  under 


groimd,  and  served  l)oth  for  food  and  building-fibre. 
The  tunnels  made  by  these  ants  in  their  excursions 
afler  foo«l  are  of\cn  vcr>'  long.  One  was  measured 
669  feet  in  length,  with  two  branch  tunnels  to  a  peach- 
orchard  rjt)  feet  distant;  it  had  an  average  depth  of  . 
about  eighteen  inches,  but  in  places  deseeniled  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet.  The  cutting  ants  prefer  plants  with 
a  smooth  leaf;  are  severe  upon  grapes,  peaches,  China 
tnH!,  radishes;  take  celerj',  beets,  young  corn  and  wheat, 
plum,  pomegranate,  honeysuckle,  Ca|>e  jessamine,  crape 
myrtle,  althea.  Tliey  do  not  like  lettuce,  and  will  not 
take  the  paper  mull»erry  nor  figs  and  cedar,  except  the 
bud-ends  in  the  scant  days  of  winter.  They  love  sugar, 
grain,  and  tobacco. 

In  form  the  exterior  architecture  is  simply  a  flat 
clearing  covered  with  niised  circles  or  lunettes  of  soil 
brought  up  from  below;  or  an  irregular  mound  caused 
bv  the  accumulation  of  quantities  of  the  excavatinl  earth. 
The  Northern  cuttmif-VintiAttaseptentriomilit,  McC'ookl 
is  a  northern  species,  recently  dis«-overed  at  Islaiia 
Heights,  New  Jersey.  It  fmis  principally  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  pine,  and  out  of  them  constructs  under- 
ground nests  which  are  little  models,  almost  toy-like 
m  their  mimicr>'  of  the  Texas  Bjwcies.  When  study- 
I  ing  this  species  the  writer  was  at  once  impn^ssed  by 
the  striking  contrast  lx;tween  the  vast  myriads  of 
workers,  the  extensive  excavations,  and  the  formidable 
and  vigorous  activities  of  the  Texas  colonies,  and  the 
small  numbers,  slight  excavations,  and  apparently  slug- 
gish movements  of  their  northeni  congeners.  He  could 
not  forbear  the  thought  that  these  New  J ersev  commu- 
nities of  Alftt  xf^yUutrinnnU*  seenuMl  like  the  feeble 
remnant  of  a  vigorous  race  lef\  or  thrust  bv  some 
untoward  chance  upon  unfavorable  sites,  which  must 
work  toward  their  extinction. 

'1.  Pkssile  Aruokkal  N»ts. — These  are  nesta 
composed  of  various  fibres,  chiefly  that  of  leaves,  more 
or  l(»s  desiccated,  and  suspender]  to  the  branches  of 
trees.  Both  in  structurt!  and  in  site,  therefore,  thev  ap- 
proximate the  itests  of  the  paiter-making  was^w.  They 
uiffer  little  in  chanicttT  from  the  nests  of  the  cutting 
ants,  and  an*  ehieflv  distinguished  by  Ijcing  swimg  aloft 
instead  of  within  subterraneous  caverns.  In  these  |K)int8 
also  we  olisi'ne  the  analogj-  between  the  habit  of  anta 
and  that  of  wasps  and  Ihjcs,  both  of  whom  have  repre- 
sentatives who  build  arlK)real  nests  upon  trees  ami  on 
or  within  the  earth.  Representatives  of  this  class  of 
formicary  are  comparatively  ran? :  certainly  not  many 
are  known  to  sciem-e.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  in  his  Cittnloijue 
of  Hyvteiinptrrom  Jtisrctt  i/i  thr  Brifi'sh  Musntm.  gives 
^gurcs  of  several  fibrous  nests  made  by  arU)real  siK'cies 
of  ants — (yenintofftuter  ( I'acJn/atiuii/la)  montf  zinnia, 
from  Mexico,  J^nli/rhnchis  trxtor,  from  Malacca,  Fonnt'ca 

?»7</a<».«i.  from  India,  and  CrnnntiH/nfter  arhoreitx,  from 
'ort  Natal.  Ih.  Forel,  in  his  £tmin  Mi/mi/coloffuptes 
for  iJST'J,  s|)cuks  of  a  Mexican  species  of  Camponottu 
(G.  tetifx]  in  the  colleelion  of  Saussure  as  bearing 
the  label  Nids  de  papier  dans  lc»  branches ' ' — ne.-ts  of 
paper  in  the  branches.  These  two,  J*.  iiumU-zuinin  and 
C.  genex,  are  the  only  North  American  tree  ants  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  An  Australian  species, 
Crenuitoyitnter  hri  ice}>a,  builds  a  pensile  nest  somewhat 
in  the  fashion  of  our  hornet^  u|>oii  trees.  It  contains 
a  labyrinth  of  curveil  galleries  and  cells  centring  ufxia 
the  interior.  Funnim  hispiiiintit.  ol'  Cayenne,  forms  a 
nest  of  cottony  matter  from  the  capsules  of  Bombax, 
In  Brazil  this  species,  the  I'uli/rlutcfu's  bixpt'noxits,  is 
popularly  known  its  the  neirro-head  ant,"  the  globular 
nest,  covered  on  the  exterior  with  little  projections,  be- 
ing suggestive  of  close  wotjUy  hair.  Smith  sitys  that 
the  material  of  which  it  forms  its  nest  furnishes  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  used  as  tinder  for  lighting  cigars,  etc 
Afi/rmiat  kirbi'i,  an  India  8i)ecies  destrribed  by  LieuL- 
col.  W.  II.  Syke.s,  which  is  apparently  a  species  of  CVe- 
mntognster.  makes  a  fonuicary  in  the  branches  of  trees 
out  of  the  droppings  of  cows.  These  it  spreads  in  thin, 
flaky,  overlapping  folia,  like  shingles  or  tiles.  A  dome- 
like roof  covers  the  »;ummit  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  like 
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a  skuU-i'ap  on  a  man's  head.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  multit  ude  of  irregular  celb,  ftmed  of  the  same  niute- 
nal  as  the  exterior.  The  green  ant  ( (EoophyUa  viren- 
eau)  baQds  an  arboreal  nest  of  dead  leaves,  from  which 

it  often  dntps  down  in  bevies  ujxdi  travellers,  vt  r\'  ninch 
to  their  dis<*omf()rt.  The  nest  is  iilMHit  i-i^lit  inches  in 
diameter,  uml  is  luivlc  of  a  leaf-piili) — ;is  tlic  lionicta' 
neat  is  of  a  iiulp  of  wood-fibre — and  is  hung  among 
llie  thickest  luluiirc,  being  »ustaineci  not  only  by  the 
brancbea^  but  by  the  leaves  which  are  wrooght  into  die 
neat  and  m  parta  project  from  the  outer  wall.  Mr.  Fox- 
crofl  disptn  ored  an  African  species  of  fEfOjiln/^li  which, 
when  <iisturbc<i,  swarmed  in  excited  legions  iijxiu  the 
outside  of  their  patwry  domicile,  ugainat  which  they 
pattered  so  vigorously  as  they  mtiv  ed  that  the  obaerver 
thouirht  the  rain  was  falling  u|H)n  the  leaves  above. 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Patten  has  de«Til>cd  an  indigenous  species, 
Stfnammn  gnlliirum,  as  inhabiting  a  gnll  UTwin  a  dead 
but  unbroken  stwk  of  golden-rod.  Mr  ,'^iiiith  di  s  ill  i  s 
%&]^\e&  (Ptruilomynun  n<fK/«^»  I  collected  in  Panama 
whudi  neata  in  the  spines  of  a  species  of  acMna.  The 
nmiea  are  three  inches  long,  and  the  entnmoe  to  the 
fwmicaiy  is  a  amall  hole  gnawed  near  the  point  There 
:in'  ri'i  t  ells  within,  and  this  is  iimliaMy  (as  the  similar 
cases  alluded  ti>  may  be)  simply  an  LXami>le  of  "squat- 
ter soven:it,'nty.'  Mr.  Edwanl  Norton  {Trtinx.  Am. 
Entom.  Snr.  Philn.,  vol.  ii.,  iShSHiy,  p.  44)  has  de- 
scribed similar  spwics  in  the  Mexican  collection  of 
Prof.  SumioBiL  In  addition  to  (he  ahove  ia  the  China 
onuue  ortN»tntidta»dtoiiiidnMetkmviiL,  "Amib 
M  VmwmhJL  iKiBoni "  {q. «.). 

I  nL  QonN-LifB— Divnommr  Ain>  Growth  or 
TomiQ. 

The  "  winged  ants  "  which  aometimes  excite  surprise, 
and  are  rei)orted  to  naturalists  as  cariosities,  are  aim- 
ply  the  virgin  queen-s  or  young  femak»  and  tne  males. 

Theso  are  reared  in  the  nL-st  In-  the  workers.  nfMin  whom 
they  are  «'ntirely  dependent  tor  fmid.  They  may  ocea- 
si(mally  be  se<'n  ganii»olling  about  the  <lo<ir  of  the  formi- 
cary or  ciueeat  hand,  but  are  n'»t  i>ennifte<l  to  venture  far 
away  until  the  dose  of  summer  or  early  autumn,  when 
they  leave  or  are  driven  from  the  neat!  September  is 
the  month  nmially  taken  for  this  "  swarming  or  "  mar^ 
ri  i  je-rtiLdif."'  Ii!  the  evening  of  a  warm  day  the  air 
will  be  lound  lull  ol  the  winged  lovers  engaged  in  court- 
ship. In  the  act  of  matiiiL'  the  female  flies  in  natund 
pontion  Iback  opwanl),  while  the  male  reverses  this 
position  (bade  downward),  the  genital  on^ns,  which 
are  at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  remaining  united  as 
the  insects  fly.  The  nnmber  of  males  i.s  usindly  in  ex- 
ce.s.s  of  the  females.  .\rt(  r  the  niarriaL'e-fliLdil  the  males 
sink  to  the  ground,  where  they  continue  a  precarioius 
existence  of  a  few  daj's,  and  are  devoured  by  birds  and 
other  insectivorous  creatures,  or  perish.  They  are  not 
provided  with  weapons  for  defence,  attack,  or  tabor, 
the  mandibles  being  blunt  or  but  faintly  toothed.  Their 
sole  function  in  life  i.n  that  which  jKTtaiiis  strictly  to 
their  sex.  'I'lii  ie  is  nmm  tuhelieM-  tliat  tlir  females 
are  also  fertilized  before  leaving  t lie  Imme  nest.  The 
writer  has  recorded  flights  of  the  shining  slave-maker 
(FkAyergug  Itidtlm)  and  the  bmiliar  garden^wallt  ant 
{Liutus  Jtavtu)  in  which  the  finnales  flew  sway  solitary, 
and  were  followed  to  vcrj-  great  distance  s  bernre  they 
deiM-endcHl  or  were  lost  to  sight.  In  .>ui  h  eai-4  s  it  is 
probable  that  fertilization  occurred  Klore  flight,  it'at  all. 
The  winged  se.ves  .•^eeni  loath  at  times  to  leave  their  home, 
and  are  urged  forth  liy  the  workers,  who  nip  them  with 
their  mandibles,  ibllowing  them  with  that  intent  «p 
the  adjoining  blades  of  gnuw,  sfrngs  of  ftm,  clover,  etc 
The  number  of  the  sexi  d  foniis  ri':ired  in  a  larL'c  (or- 
micarA'  is  larL'e.  and  in  the  tall,  when  inany  msts  are 
at  once  jioiiritiL'  out  their  swarms,  the  air  i.s  filled  witlj 
clouds  ot' insects.  Travellers  upon  the  American  plains 
have  sometimes  been  '  attacked "  ligr these  swami^  and 
have  been  stung  b^  the  iemaks  more  or  leas  severely.  In 
the  case  of  theoooidentsnt  (i^^noimgwuxoeatfaitaZw) 
tins  wonld  ben  seme  pnnishment  Xheatlndcispcob- 


Fig.  loa.  Ki>{.  16e>.  Fig.  He. 

Figs,  15, 16, 17.— Oocident  S.i\t :  a,  vligla  qoMMi;  1^  oasle; 
r,  worker. 

ably  only  the  attempt  of  the  creatures  to  settle  npoo  tlw 
first  elevated  object  in  their  path,  and  the  sting  the  re- 
sult of  anger  jtrixluced  by  natural  attempts  to  bnish 
them  off.  An  immense  swarm  of  Jft/nuiai  lof/icuruit 
occiUTe<l  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
the  insects  striking  in  their  flight  the  workmen  on  the 
simimit  of  a  new  cuurt-lratise  bwlding  in  HoUidaysborK, 
Pa.,  and  stinging  them. 

After  fertilization  the  female  leans  off  her  wings, 
nartlv  hy  l  itiiiL'  :m>\  jiartlv  by  contortions  of  the  ImxJv  ; 
ner  Ijf'e  luider  ground  makes  such  appendages  not  only 
uselesis,  but  cumbersome.  In  Texas  the  swarms  of  the 
agricultural  ant  sometimes  enter  houses,  and  the  din- 
carded  wings  have  been  gathered  up  by  handfiib.  The 
sexual  miirnition  of  the  males  and  females  of  tlxis  si>e- 
cies  is  a  sot  ne  of  great  exeitonicnt  and  tumult.  The 
young  fertilized  <|ueens,  being  denuded  <d'  wings,  seek 
a  eouvenient  site  and  l>egin  to  burrow  into  the  noond 
with  a  view  to  founding  a  new  colony.  Ifldtltaaes  of 
them  fail  in  this,  being  destroyed  in  Tsnoos  ways.  In- 
deed, were  there  not  vigorous  natoral  checks  to  thebr 

increa.se  they  wonld  .«onn  cover  tlio  face  nf  the  earth. 

The  pniL'res.s  of  a  siu-ce.s.stiil  colony  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed, the  general  features  apjilying  to  most  sjx-t  ics, 
among  whom,  however,  the  details  more  or  less  vary: 
When  a  gallerv"  has  been  sunk  of  sufficient  depth  to  en- 
sure safety,  or  a  sheltered  position  acvjuired  underneath 
a  stone,  the  queen  in  due  time  deposits  her  first  eggs, 
which  are  carefullv  reared  and  the  white  lar\te  nureed 
and  nouriiihed.  This  first  broo<l  consists  wholly  of 
Workers,  and  nimibers  thirty  or  forty  with  some  spe- 
cies, but  is  moch  smaUer  in  others.  The  muth«r-ant 
seeks  food  ftt*  herself  and  nourishment  far  her  yoang 
until  the  ants  of  the  initial  brood  arc  matured,  when 
thev  take  up  the  burden  of  the  outdoor  work,  supjjy 
with  food  tlie  rapidly  inerea.«ing  family,  as  well  the 
mother-queen,  join  in  the  nurser}'  duties,  labor  at  en- 


Fko.  18.— Ant4)nssn 


bif  her  taody-fnaid. 


larLiin:  the  snhterranean  rjnarters,  and,  in  short,  be- 
c.inie,  as  they  continue  to  W',  the  real  tcorkem  of  the 
community.  The  flrst  duty  that  a  worker  undertakes 
is  that  of  a  nuns :  at  ksst  the  callow  ants,  scarcely  out 
of  the  shell,  have  been  seen  engaged  in  the  care  of  the 
grubs.  The  iotaie  histoiy  «f  the  queen  is  hidden 
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wkhiik  the  daik,  lubtcmHDeMi  ebamben  of  the  nest, 
nUeh  die  nrdy  leftvea.  If  erer  sbe  n  permitted  to 

enjoy  the  o\>en  air  ami  a  proim  nadc  around  tho  en- 
trano"  to  her  domain,  it  is  un<lor  the  iimst  (-autioius 
oon<litiiiii8  I'ur  her  safety  and  the  doM'.Ht  KuneillaiRt; 
of  her  iKtdy-jruanJ.  Queen  though  she  be,  she  is  least 
finee  of  all  within  the  eumniunity.  She  ays  innumer- 
aUe  ens,  from  which  in  order  jpow  the  vanous  foniis 
of  wonent,  the  males  and  the  nmales :  she  ts  fed  and 
cued  fi'r  l>v  the  wnrkcrs.  who  continually  sumnind  litr 
in  a  Burt  ot"  "  court.  "  She  pnibably  ii«.si.sts  mauewhiit 
in  the  nursini;  of  the  younj^,  and  uav  contribute  some- 
thing of  her  strength,  in  feeble  families  at  leiist,  to  the 
cxtensiuo  uf  the  fiin^ear>-  bounds.  .^<-\cnil  queens 
may  exist  in  a  large  nest,  and  workers  have  been  seen 
after  a  marriaee-flight  selling  and  dragging!  into  a 
lnnni<".iry  tin-  lu  wly- fertilized  queen,  aj)|)arcntly  to  add 
to  tlie  resources  of  the  colony.  The  (|uantity  ol'  eirij.s 
laid  by  a  ((ueeu  is  very  great,  as  mu!*t  needs  be  in  order 
to  repair  the  immense  waste  of  life  continually  Kuin^ 
on  among  the  worken,  among  whom  the  mortality  of 
every  day's  active  work  wellnigh  equals  that  of  a 
pitched  battle.  Occasionally,  workers — who  are  really 
uumature  females— are  found  who  al.so  lay  i  trLS.  I'mm 
which,  however,  wj  far  as  observation  goe.s,  none  but 
males  are  produced.  Tlie  workers  urobably  rarely  .sur- 
vive the  summer  soooeeding  tlieir  batching,  but  some 
undoubtedly  live  longer  under  fiivorable  conditions. 
The  queend  live  much  longer.  In  the  winter  of 
IRSl-s-J  the  writer  was  shown  a  queen  in  the  formi- 
car;*  s  <if  .">ir  .lolin  LublxM-k  at  HiL-h  Kliiis  which  had 
lived  sinoe  lbT4;  it  is  living  at  this  date  (J>ec., 
tad  w«tfli»  yean  oU.  tDie  mmo  nntanlisk  bad  vock- 
•n  only  one  jear  younger. 

The  life  of  the  ant  has  four  well-marked  periods : 
fir<(.  the  i"jL':  -.f  nn.l,  ihe  ltuIi  or  larva;  thinl,  the 
iliry.-ali-<  or  piijKi ;  tourtli,  tile  imago  or  perfect  insect. 
Tlie  ci/irs  aiv  uiiiiutc  white  or  yellowish  elongate-ovate 
olyocts.  They  hatch  in  about  fiUeen  to  thirty  days. 
Ine  larae  are  white,  legless  grubs,  quite  robust  at  the 
anieal  wd  and  tapering  toward  the  head,  somewhat 
GlEe  a  eomacopia  or  a  sriuash.  Both  eggs  and  grubs  are 
incessantly  and  wirefully  tended  by  tlie  workers,  who 
lii  k  them.  fi^M-d  them  (gnibs),  i-arry  them  back  and  for- 
wanl  <lnriii:^  weatlicr  chanL'es.  tly  with  them  or  fiL'ht 
for  them  during  the  assaults  uf  encmicii,  and  often 
daHT  n  species  of  attention  that  has  an  amusing  re- 
aamfalanoe  to  the  dandling  of  an  infant  by  a  young 
mother.  The  gra\m  are  often  aamrted  accordmg  to 
age  and  .M/.e.  ri'miiidinir  one  of  the  class-divisiims  in  a 
8ehof)l-ro«jiu.  The  hirval  peritxl  differs  in  tiie  variuus 
sp<Tie!*,  ffNtrue  larv.e  lualuniiL'  in  lesw  ih.iii  a  uinnth, 
othera  living  througii  the  winter.  When  tlie  larvae 
of  aone  species  pass  into  impm  thqr  mm  n  nhttish 
«r  atmv-oolorad  eoooon,  looking  not  unuke  a  gnin  of 
wheat.  These  oooooos  are  |M)pularly  and  erroneously 
known  as  ant-eggs.  Other  larvae  do  not  8p!n  a  coctMjti, 
but  spend  the  nupal  pcTiinl  naked.  When  the  pupie 
matlux^  the  callow  ant  is  heljied  out  of  the  shell  by  the 
Workers,  who  may  also  be  seen  carefullv  unl'oldiin;  tlie 
legH  and  smoothing  out  the  iringS  of  the  sexed  forms. 
During  the  pupal  atate»  of  eoniBei  no  fiiod  is  taken,  but 
the  young  ereatares  are  rtill  the  olijects  of  unwearied 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  wurkery  Iiidred,  the 
whole  lite  ot"  the  fonuieary  may  be  said  to  eentre  ujmiii 
and  gather  an)und  the  young — a  degree  of  civilization 
irib^^niany  human  communities  have  scaioely  y<'t 

I IV.  Food  and  Fredino  HAmm. 

The  food-supply  of  ants  is  !,irLn'l\-  dr.iu  ii  fru;!!  iii.stH-tH 
yielding  sweet  excretions  or  .>ci  retions,  from  the  nectar 
and  9ugar>'  exudations  of  plants,  from  fruits,  from  the 
oik  of  nuts,  seeds,  etc.  They  are  als*)  largely  scav- 
engen.  Dead  insects  and  animaU  of  all  kmds,  refuse 
of  many  sortn,  afford  them  nutrition,  but  they  do  not 
limit  their  insectivorous  tastes  to  merescaTenger-wicH'k: 
(hay  slmimgr  iqwn  fiTingiassota  This  ia  tzoe  of  oar 


indigynowa  aafe^umiL  akhoagh  we  hnva  no  aooh  whole> 
side  tnseetiddes  as  the  Ikinons         or  drirer  ant  of 

Africa  and  South  Amerieji.  who.se  raiding  colnmnji 
clear  out  every  livinu'  inse<-t  within  their  bnuid  sweep. 
Several  P|teeies  of  E<itoii,  however,  are  fmnd  in  the 
tropical  nart-s  of  .Mexico,  with  habits  similar  to  those 
describeu  by  Norton  and  Sumiera.st.  The  moond-mak- 
ing  ante  of  the  Alleghaaies  have  been  aesn  preying 
uiMin  our  nattve  termite  or  white  ant  ( Ihrmt*  minnes) 
wlicM  the  nests  of  this  inseet  had  hecn  iineovcreu  by 
turning  up  stones  up<m  the  mountains  in  is^'arch  of 
siH!cinien8.  It  was  surprising  to  note  how  quickly  the 
rhrmictu  appeared  on  the  scene,  seeming  to  dart  out 
from  behind  eveiy  blade  of  grass,  stick,  and  stone, 
and,  leaping  into  the  galleries  that  threaded  the  flat 
pit  of  the  stone,  sciml  with  avidity  the  soft  white 

TrDiiiK  and  made  off  with  their  I'l'  V.  Tln'^o  anis 
and  maii.\  others  have  been  seen  capturing  tiies  even 
on  the  winir.  and  frequently  bringing  home  to  their 
nests  various  insects  still  living  or  m*ently  kille<l. 
So  also  the  agrieokofal  ants  of  Texas  have  been 
seen  atler  a  shower  to  break  suddenly  out  of  their 
formiear\-,  scatter  throughout  the  foliage,  and  return 
with  imiin  nse  numlx-rs  of  living  insects  beaten  down 
by  the  hard  rain.  I'oR'l  says  that  throughout  the 
bounds  of  an  ant<ity  of  Formica  in  Switzer- 

hmd,  covering  nuu^y  acres,  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
any  other  speciea  of  ant  except  a  few  nesta  of  Tttra- 
moriiim  caitpititm,  who  owed  their  exemption  to  their 
superior  agility.  Tliis  is  tme  in  some  nieju»ure  of  the 
alhed  /•'.  >:i:<'r/,,h/i .',  in  our  mountains  and  the  New 
Jersey  barn  ns.  In  addition,  it  may'  be  stated  that 
aata  are  veritable  camiibals,  destroying  and  feeding 
upon  not  only  individuals  of  their  own  family,  but 
those  of  their  own  species.  In  the  nme  connection 
may  he  nii  iitii>iie<l  a  cnstnni  of  American  Indians  to 
put  furs  and  lilaiikct.s  infested  hy  liiMrts  near  the 
nioiuids  of  the  nceiilenr  :iiif.  in  oi-'icr  to  liave  them 
cleaned  out  by  the  insectivorous  emmets. 


FlO.  10.— Anti  fbeding  tnm  aecda  bf  lapptng  or  licktof. 


Ants  have  not  the  power  of  eating  solid  substances, 
but  lick  or  lap  up  their  food,  something  afier  the  man- 
ner of  a  cat  ukintr  miDc.  One  Toy  eommon  aonroe  of 

foo<l  is  found  in  the  sweet  substance  known  as  honey- 
dew,  excreted  abundantly  by  planf-liee  or  aphides. 
Tliest;  insects  gather  III  l.irLH'  ltimip>  u|Hin  plants, 
whose  tissues*  they  iiieree  and  feed  U|)on  the  tsap.  This 
issues  from  the  apiiis  in  the  form  of  a  minute  trans- 
parent drop  of  sweet  liquid  or  sogar- water,  which  the 
ants  are  exceedingly  fond  of.  xney  hover  over  the 
aphis,  lick  up  the  uoncy-dcw  as  it  exudes,  and  in  order 
to  induw  the  exudation  thej' gt-ntly  stroke  the  inwx*t 
with  their  aiueima  (Ims  stH;uring  its  complaixmce. 
.>Mimewhat  as  the  milker  jwrsuades  the  cow  to  give 
down  milklgrgMlJemanipulatinii  ut  her  udders.  These 
aphides  are  even  domesticated  within  the  ibnoicaiy, 
and  survive  during  winter  upon  the  roots  of  pfamts. 
In  early  sprinir.  by  tnniiiiL'  nver  tiat  sdmcs  in  dr>' or 
sandy  soils,  these  aphis-lu ids.  aceonioaMied  snnietiines 
hyCoccidas  in  separate  groups,  will  W  loniid  (  Iiuliml' 
to  the  lower  suruce  of  the  stone,  under  the  carclul 
shepherding  of  their  emmet  hosts.  The  aphiiles  and 
ouoods  an  in  good  eondition,  having  evidently  well 
wintered,  and  an  thna  brought  oafc  to  «suoy  the  gath- 
ering wicntli  of  the  season.  Upon  being  distnrbed, 
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tlir  ants  seize  their  "tattle"  in  t1i(nr  mandibles  and 
bear  them  quickly  intu  tlie  galleries.  These  are  the 
"•Dt-oom"  often  nf«md  to  inpopDlnr  qN«eh;  and 


Fia.90.—Aiiiattoiidtiiff  an  Aphis  hod.  •iAjIMb. 

certainly  the  analogy  u  striking  enough  to  justify  the 
lanj^a^e.  Some  species  iCmjiatof/itxler  Uneolatu)  oo- 
casiunally  shut  in  the  aphides  when  herding  on  nlants 
bv  building  dvi  i  tlK  iu  a  eonijKxsite  arch  oi  eartli  and 
fibres  of  de^id  wixxl.  It  has  aim  been  proved  that  the 
ants  actually  breed  their  tiny  cattle,  rearing  dieiBi  firom 
the  egg  with  as  much  caie  as  their  own  larrse. 

Ilie  1arvfl»  of  a  certdn  Iratterfly  {Lyama  pumdar- 
rjtntis'*  nWi  yield  food  to  the  ant.  peculiar  organs  on 
one  uf  the  Kinder  secnients  emitting;  a  drop  ot  fluid 
wliirli  the  ants  lick  tqi,  attendinir  the  caterpillar  for 
thin  pur(K>ae  veiy^much  as  they  do  the  aphis.  Besides 
aphi<i(>8  and  OoosidMt  Other  insecis  live  m  formicaries, 
but  whether  or  not  tMgr  an  useful  for  Ibod,  or  wbal 
pur|Kw  they  do  serve,  is  not  known.  Most  of  these 
ant-^iuests  arc  In-etles.  Some  of  them,  as  the  little 
Cli'i  i,/rr.  arc  quite  hlinil,  and  are  foun<l  onlv  in  ants' 
ne.st.s.  the  proprietors  thereof  takin^r  as  niuefi  care  of 
thein  a.s  of  their  own  jroung.  A  little  white  wood-louse 
is  i'uunil  habitoaUj living  in  ant«'  ne8t.s,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  uaefiil  as  n  scavenger.  The  seeds  of  many  plants 
and  TUtioaa  onads  also  furnish  food  for  some  species. 
Theaa  are  known  as  harvesting  ants. 

f  YL  Maxtial  and  Slays-xakimo  Habitb. 

The  vrars  of  iuit«  have  attnu  ted  wellnigh  nniversal 
attention.  There  i»  a  difleretiee  in  tlie  martial  8i)irit 
eziBting  among  the  species  of  these  little  iieople,  but 
as  a  rule  all  ants  are  courageous  and  warlike  in  the 
highest  degree.  Their  nests,  and  aainetiuie.s  Am  their 
feeding-grounds  and  roadways,  are  regularly  guarded 
by  pcntinels.  by  whom  all  intruders  are  attacked  with 
a  fury  that  is  absolutely  rcpanlless  of  consequences. 
In  these  conflicts  the  Ktinu's  are  freely  used  by  tho«HJ 
who  jMissesB  them,  while  the  stingleas  species  throw 
jeteof  tormio  acid  against  their  foes.  But  the  chief 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  are  the  mandibles,  which 
are  used  with  terrible  effect.  Kvery  part  of  the  uody  is 
aeiicd,  but  a  favorite  point  of  attaoc  is  the  neck,  to 
whii  li  the  mandilil«  ;s  ar<'  apiilied  like  a  cuillotine  and 
the  head  severed  from  the  body.  \Vith  some  species 
decapitation  is  the  favorite  mode  of  assault,  and  the 
dissevered  heads  of  the  ants  may  often  be  seen  cling- 
ing to  tho  Kmbs  of  their  adversaries,  the  jaws  atiU 
cla.^ped  ill  the  rigor  of  death.  The  emmet'Oonflicts 
£re<iuently  amount  to  pitched  battles,  in  which  vast 
nnmben  of  opposing  wanton  are  engaged.  These 


fiffhts  are  not  only  waircd  between  alien  species,  hut  faS 
with  the  genus  /Inmo'  evt-ii  inure  frtvpiently  and  bit- 
ti  rly  ln'tween  ei)lonies  nt  the  saun'  si>eeit's.  Our  pa\e- 
mcut  aut  "  {Tetrumon'um  outtpitum)  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially belGyrent  Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
season  has  gathered  a  oomfortable  degree  of  warmth, 
the  insects  are  seen  iasnlng  iVom  the  gravel  or  soil  or 
garden-walks,  or  from  the  e.arthen  s<ain  that  binds 
toirethcr  the  bricks  of  pavements,  to  inuai^e  in  battle 
witli  the  members  of  some  adjoining  nest.  'J'his  i^  a 
very  lamiliar  sight  to  many  city  piwple.  The  numbers 
co^B^  are  incredibly  large ;  the  nrodly  of  the  oon* 
fliofe  IS  quite  equal  to  that  of  larnr  cwntnres,  ss  are 
also  the  valor  and  endtirance  displayed  and  the 

talify  n-sultinfr.  The  centre  of  the  battle  is  a  wrii.'L'line 
ma.ss  (jf  HtruuL'linL'  life,  which  towards  the  margin  thuis 
out  into  irroups,  and  still  farther  into  a  fringe  of  duels 
between  single  combatants  i>{  the  faetions.  These  may 
be  lifted  in  the  hand  and  transferred  to  vessels  and 
boxes  without  in  the  slightest  degree  rekxinf  the  furor 
of  cmnbat  Many  of  the  comhatants  wilt  be  found  VBri* 
ously  maimed,  and  the  dead  and  dyintr  .st\'»ftcred  over  the 
fiehi.  The  cause  of  the.«  wars  i.s  nindy  ai)parent,  bat 
in  some  (;a.se8,  at  lca.st.  they  .seem  to  result  (as  in  human 
wars)  from  the  emlmjiltnent  of  individuals  extending  to 
the  respective  nati(jns,  and  to  arise  over  srimewh.at  snn> 
ilar  objects,  such  as  interference  with  each  other's  sup- 
posed domain,  grccdincw  to  possess  rich  "finds"  m 
entirety,  www  stublHinuiejw  and  quarreLsomedisiKxsition. 
One  case  may  illustnitc — a  fight  between  two  uests  of 

eavcment  ants.  The  warring  insects  were'  spread  thick- 
'  over  a  surface  of  nearly  a  square  foot  of  tne  sidewalk, 
qirite  nenr  ^  eurlwt<  >ne.  The  eenln  of  the  struggling 
mass  was  a  quantity  of  &tty  matter  which  had  been 
thrown  on  and  around  the  seams  of  the  hrieks  through 
which  a  larce  formiear>-  had  made  its  gates.  From  the 
battle-field  a  column  of  ants  three  or  four  ranks  de^ p 
stretched  along  a  depression  caused  by  a  shallow  sur- 
faoe-drain  to  a  second  nest  just  under  a^ate  that  led 
through  a  wall  into  the  house-yard.  Bvideotlyt  th« 
ants  from  the  curb-formioarA'  had  fallen  upon  the  XOM^ 
tuous  treasure  which  bad  dropped  by  their  door,  but  bad 
been  disturbed  in  their  "feiun  nf  fat  thiiit's"  by  strag- 
glers from  the  j^ate-nest  The  stragglers  were  attacked, 
and  perhaps  dnvcn  away.  They  returned  reinforced, 
and  were  aj^in  attacked ;  meesengers  ran  to  the  gate- 
nest  for  remfoniMuciits ;  fresh  squadrons  issued  from 
the  curb-colony,  and  thus  the  battle  grew.  When  it 
was  first  seen,  a  single  line  of  ants  was  running  headlong 
fn)m  battle-ground  to  gsite.  and  a  <louble  rank  from 

Ste  to  battle-field.  The  auts  in  these  columns  were  in 
B  utnost  sptation.  As  they  hurried  along,  fairly 
sqnhrar  widi  excitement,  they  suggested  strongly  the 
ontward  mi«B  and  behavior  of  human  beinjrs  running 
to  and  fro  from  a  fire,  a  mol).  or  a  figlit.  It  is  probaMe 
that  many  similar  conflicts  nriirinate  in  like  rivalries  tor 
the  p<issL lesion  of  food.  Some  conflicts,  however,  are 
vcrital^lc  wars  of  conquest,  in  which  a  formicary  is  in- 
vad(«l,  lH?siege<l,  defended,  pwssrved.  or  conquered  and 
plundered.  Such  warfare  is  waged  ohieflv  by  the  slave- 
making  or  kidnapping  species,  and  the  cnief  objects  of 
plunder  arc  the  larvse  and  eo<  .win'<  which  are  tran^ 
portctl  (sometimes  along  with  tiitir  tmrses:  to  the  victors' 
ne.st,  there  to  be  reared,  and  become  associate  citiiens 
in  the  labors,  duties,  and  privileges  of  the  community. 
There  arc  two  known  spetnes  of  American  riave4ttaking 
ants— the  red  slave-maker  ( Fnrmiea  Mongmim),  idea* 
tical  with  the  European  s|>ecics,  and  the  shining  riav»> 
maker  ■  rnfi/rn/u*  IhchIu»],  which  differs  little  from  the 
Euro]ie.in  /'  rufcscrnx.  In  hal»it«  the  two  al.«o  n'sem- 
hle  their  Kiiropean  conveners,  'flie  lialiif.^  nt'ihf  Snn- 
guinea  are  well  <leseribed  bv  Mrs.  Mary  Treat  in  her 
Chapter*  on  Ant*,  and  the  shining  slave-maker  by  the 
writer  m  I^oe,  Aond.  NaL  So.  U'hikdelnhia.  1880). 
The  latter  is  rmaricaUe  fVom  the  fiwt  that  ft  entirev 
lost  cvcr>'  ordinary  emmet  aptitude  except  that  of  fights 
ing.  It  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  associated  cap> 
live  workem  fiv  a  hon«  not  on^,  but  even  ibr  find 
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and  feeding,  a&  it  apucars  not  to  pOMBW  the  ability  to 
&ed  itMlf,  and  is  fed  by  iu  alaveSi  irithoat  wboie  «t- 
tentkm  it  penshea   Tet  in  the  matter  of  ««Hi>e  it 

displajrs  tremendous  cncrcry  and  ability.  S'iii;;uiniit, 
on  the  other  hand,  possesses  all  the  race-en(li>\vuuii(^ 
in  full  vigor.  The  ant«  most  pcrfiistently  enslaved  are 
Formicafufootf  a  black  ant,  and  Schauffum,  areddiah- 
jelbwspeeiea.  Other  ant«  are  kidnapped,  but  the  above 
phuwtho  ?rcato.>^t  ailuiitaliility  (n  this  ibrni  of  a.s-^iwiated 
litV.  althou>;li  tiifv  cundiict  iiidependent  furijiscarita 
vrith  normal  energy.  Their  coiulition  in  the  ailopted 
nest  appears  to  be  little  if  at  all  ditlerent  Iruui  thnt  of 
Ofdinaiy  wofkMS  in  their  native  formicaries.  Mr.  Dar- 
win luifl  on^eotnred  that  the  slavehulding  instinct  may 
have  originated  from  the  unintentional  rcarinfr  of  pupa; 
coUecte<i  fur  fiHul.  whii.  prnvini;  themselves  useful  ainl 
congenial  inmates  of  the  nest,  sut'Cf'sted  tin'  collecting 
of  pupas  to  be  reared.  Thus  an  c  ;t  l.  il  it  which  by 
natonJ  •election  was  atiengtheaed  and  made  perma- 
ontiaBd  finally  increased  and  modified  until  an  ant 
WMnllDed  as  abjectly  depentleiit  on  its  nlave.'^  as  PfJ}/- 
trgut.  Whatever  credit  we  may  give  to  this  ingenious 
Iiypi.thesis,  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  our  For- 
mica Sduiuffuagi  natoral  selection  has  not  operated  to 
degenerate  the  soldierly  courage  and  faculty,  andfsniiiid 
the  duty  of  (Iffcncc  wholly  to  those  as»(X>mtcs  in  whom 
the  mihtary  fac  ulty  has  been  speeialized  ;  for  Schavf- 
/u.i-'i  i.s  a  dcttniiiiicd  warrior.  In  other  wonls,  if 
Pnh(,  r;/ii.'<  has  beoome  specialized  as  a  warrior,  drop- 
ping an  original  sbifilgr  and  dispoeition  to  Uibor,  her 
slave  has  not  become  specialized  as  a  worker  or  droj)pcd 
her  combative  faculty,  but  seems  to  Iw  possessed  m  all 
Psi>eeLs  of  the  normal  natnro  and  habits  of  ants  of 
her  species.  One,  therefore,  who  acce]>ts  Dr.  Danvin's 
raggestion  must  aUow  that  natural  selection  has  wrought 
towaida  q>ecialixation  in  one  section  of  the  colony,  bat 
hM  been  suspended  in  its  operations  upon  the  other 
-<x:tion.  It  la  doubtful  if  the  anomalous  ((inilitii>ns 
ihua  raised  Ik;  not  more  difficult  to  explain  than  the 
original  con<lition.H  to  which  the  hypotln  sl^  \va.s  ajiiilied. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  red  slave-maker  has  saffered 
no  deterionition  in  her  ability  to  feed  heiwdf  and^to 
work,  although  the  principal  work  of  her  conUBUOity 
»P{>e;irs  to  be  done  by  the  (>aptive  Ftuais. 

JVIL  Personal  Habits  and  PBcuLiARrriES. 

1.  ToUet  Tlahits. — Ants  are  the  neatest  of  creatures 
in  their  personal  habits,  ami,  althontrh  habitually  bur- 
njwing  and  digging  in  the  dirt,  are  rarely  seen  in  an 
untidy  condition.  Such  minute  particles  of  dirt  as 
cling  to  the  body  are  careAilljr  lemored.  The  whole 
body  is  frequentlv  and  thorongh^  dewMsd,  a  duty 
which  is  attendea  to  after  eating  and  sleep.  In  this 
process  the  anta  assist  one  another,  which  makes  a 


general  "  wa.«>hinL'  uji  "  an  exceedingly  curious  sight  to 
vitiiejw.  The  eleauK  r  hi  t'ins  at  the  fiicc  usually,  which 
L*  licked  thoroughly  hy  \\w  rugose  tongue;  even  the 
mandibles  or  jaws  are  cared  for,  they  being  held  apart 
for  convenient  manipulation.  Tims,  in  order,  the  whole 
bodr  is  cleansed.  The  attitude  of  the  cleanser  is  mean- 
le  one  of  intense  satisfaction,  resembling  that  of 
Pass  when  one  is  scratching  the  back  of  In  r  lu  ad. 
When  engaged  in  self-cleansing  the  ant  uses  the  spur, 


a  nnall  toothed  comb  with  a  pointed  attachment  to 
the  tibia.  By  means  of  this  the  "back  hair,"  or 
hairs  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  the  ndes,  etc!,  axe 
coml>ed  out.  The  comb  doses  upon  a  similar  but 
coarser  toothed  arrangement  upon  the  tibia,  and 
throu^  the  two  approximated  combs  the  antennae 
and  legs  are  drawn  tor  cleansing.  The  apex  of  the 
abdomen  is  cleansed  chiefly  the  tongue,  and  Ibr  this 
purfXKsi'  some  vciy  trrotcsi|ii('  attitudes  must  1k'  assumed. 
This  tidiiit'ss  extends  to  the  young,  vtho  are  continually 
undergoing  "the  hath/'  appearing  to  ei|}oy  it  more  than 
the  arerage  child. 


iig;»«.  nt.»ft.  ncaie.  ^ 

Ftoa.  28;  23, 24.— Ants  at  th«tr  tdlet :  a,  I,  licking  ojr  the 
abdomen  ;  c,  bruBhtng  ttif  hi  ad  hairs. 


F\uiereal  Habiti. — All  species  whose  manners  the 
writer  has  obsamsd  are  quite  alike  in  their  mode  of 
caring  for  thdr  own  dead  and  for  the  diy  eaicssses  of 
aliens,  llie  fimner  they  appear  to  treat  with  some  de- 
gree of  reverence,  at  leju^t  to  tlie  evtciit  of  giving  them 
a  sort  of  sepulture  without  feeding  ujion  tliem.  The 
latter,  after  having  exhausted  the  juices  of  the  body, 
they  nsuidly  deposit  together  in  some  spot  removea 
from  the  UMt.  In  captivity  they  invariably  carry  their 
dead  comrades  about,  soinetimcs  fr)r  three  or  four  days, 
to  find  a  suitable  Imrj  in;^  ground,  and  at  l.ast  dejMjsit 
them  in  a  spot  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
gates  of  the  nest,  thus  establishing  a  sort  of  c>emetery 
where  the  dead  graduallv  accumulate.  The  red  slave- 
makers  never  deposit  their  own  doud  witli  thow  of 
their  black  servitors,  but  lay  them  by  theni.'st  ivi  s,  not 
in  griiuiis.  hut  sc[  anitcly.  and  take  tbeni  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  nest.  The  dead  blacks  are  laid 
in  grtnips. 

Sleeping  IlnlnUi. — The  habits  of  ants  in  taking  sleep 
have  b«en  fidly  observed  from  artificial  formicaries  of 
the  agricultural  ant  and  the  Flnrida  har^e.ster.  In- 
variably, when  the  gas-lamp  ui)on  the  table  wjus  lit  at 
ni||ht,  numbers  of  ants  would  come  out  from  the  gal- 
Icnes  and  underground  cells,  where  th^  anent  mosl 
of  the  time,  and  gather  in  dusters  against  the  ■ac&os 
of  tlic  dass  or  ui>on  the  next  the  lit'lit,  whentlMgr 
fell  asleep.  They  liked  little  elevations  for  that  purpose, 
but  some  hung  to  the  glass,  from  which  they  dropped  off 
when  th((ygot  asleep.  Sonu  squatted  down  upon  their 
abdomens  and  hst  two  pairs  of  legs;  some  lay  upon 
their  sides;  some  restc^l  on  their  hind  legs,  standing 
tiptoe  ajjainst  the  glass;  sonu;  crouched  upon  the 
earth  with  face  downwanl ;  .several  were  piled  one 
atop  of  another ;  all  had  the  inferior  faces  and  bellies 
toward  the  light.  There  was  continually  more  or  less 
agitation  in  the  cbuster.  and  freriuent  changes  of  pusi- 
tiou  occurred.  Some  ants  sU'pt  lone  and  soundly ;  new 
antHJomers  joinctl  the  <'inde  and  elbowed  their  way  in, 
jostling  the  sleepers  and  partly  or  wholly  arousing 
wem.  But  in  a  grouj^  where  numbers  are  evidently 
bent  on  sleep  there  is  little  change,  and  all  the  tokens 
of  n'pose  appear  which  are  common  to  sleeping  animals, 
llie  slcej)  is  so  si>und  that  the  feather  end  of  a  ipiill  may 
be  applied  to  the  body,  gently  stroking  it  "with  the  fur." 
and  indeed  the  neck  be  tickled,  without  arousing  the 
sleeper.  On  waking  the  ants  occasionally  "j'awn," 
and  invariably  begin  to  comb  and  lick  their  persons. 
The  period  of  sh  e))  varies^  but  may  be  estimated  to  bn 
as  long  as  three  hours  at  tunes. 
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lYIIL  Antb  as  Beneficial  Insecib— Eoonomt  nt 

The  X'jrtfi  rhina  Ifrmhl  of  April  4,  1X82,  cflntain? 
au  ;u  count  by  Dr.  MitK<'«i"i  "t"  Woncliow  on  the 
"Utilization  of  Ants  as  (iruh-'li  stmyirs  in  Cliina." 
This  has  mipgestcd  a  paper  by  tlie  writer  on  "Ants  as 
Beneficial  Insei'tieiJes,  "  now  (Dee., ^1SS2)  in  jiri'ss  for 
the  Procerdinys  of  the  AcaJa^  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
PhtloM/thia,  witti  a  special  view  to  the  beneficial  habiu 
of  Amorieau  ant-fauna.  In  many  part,><  of  the  j>rov 
inec  of  Canton  the  oninfrc  trees  are  pn>teeted  from  de- 
struetive  prubs  by  intro<lueing  to  tiiem  clonics  of  two 
kinds  of  tree  aut«^  whose  species  is  nut  jjiven  and  no  de- 
acription  made  except  that  dicnrare  red  and  yellow,  and 
uiako  upon  trees  nests  rescniDlin^  cotton-bags.  The 
oranjre  trees  are  colonized  by  dcpositine  the  ants  on  their 
upper  lirnnclh  s ;  1  tueiuiMi'  tliein  to  ]i;iss  from  tn  i-  to 
tree  all  the  trei'.-5  ot'  an  orehard  are  eonne*  te<l  by  Luunlxjo 
rods.  .'Vs  is  shown  (  see  S  I. ,  "  Aiiohitkcturb  op  Fok- 
MiCARies,"  iv.),  the  only  North  American  apjeoies  of 
VrfiMfa  we  now  have  knowledge  that  have  nesting  habits 
simihir  to  those  of  the  China  orance  ants  are  Cmna- 
togaxtar  [l\ichymu<hihi)  nmtitezumin  and  (hnijumnfus 
seiiex  of  Mexico.  Tin  ic  appears  to  Ik;  imi  goixl  rea- 
son, liowever,  why  the  I'hincMi  species  might  nut  be 
colonized  in  the  Southern  United  States.  Skudb  native 
ants  might  be  more  or  less  utilised  for  the  same  porpoae. 
The  question  has  already  been  raised,  Do  onr  ants  ex- 
hibit in  iiatiirc  ;iny  siKcial  iiis*H(ivnroiis  habits  (hat 
would  make  thciii  ii;iturul  proteclni-s  of  crops?  Thi.s 
has  been  con.sideifil  at  >onic  length  by  the  ALiiriil- 
tural  De|)artmeut  of  the  Unit^ni  ^States  Uovcrument 
ill  the  matter  of  the  cotton-crop.  In  a  report  on  ants, 
ptepaied  at  the  request  of  that  depaitment,  the  miter 
reviewed  the  testimony  gathered  firom  many  and  widely- 
separated  se«'tions  a-s  to  the  friendly  offu  i-.s  of  atit.s  m 
destroying  the  ej-'^s  and  larvic  ot  the  coltuu-worm. 
His  opinijin  then  wa.>  that,  on  the  whole,  thuM-  iiffiees 
would  hariily  have  an  importjint  commercial  value,  ai- 
thwiih  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial.  ^  Many  of  the 
practical  observers  iirom  whom  information  was  collect- 
ed spoke  highly  of  the  services  of  the  ants,  especially 
of  one,  'tlic  cotton  ant"  {Solenoj/m  xyloiit,  McCookl. 
These  ants  were  particularly  efl'ective  against  the  epgs, 
but  attacked  the  larva'  also.  So  good  an  observer  as 
Mr.  Trelease  veutures  the  opinion  that  aots  are  )>n>lH 
ably  among  the  most  important  enonietof  the  cotton 
caterpillar.  One  oliscrver  went  so  far  as  to  think  that 
the  ant.s  would  ultimately  destroy  the  cotton-wom> 
should  it  |)n)ve  to  ijc  imliL'i  iious  rather  than  of  foreign 
origin.  All  the  ants  con.-iii](  red  in  the  alRive-named 
report  are  mining  ants,  and  would  therefore  not  be 
available  fur  such  uses  as  the  species  of  the  Chinese 
orangeries.  It  is  not  imlikdy,  however,  that  they 
might  he  u.scftrl -on  the  oranre  tKMis  uL  llorida,  to 
which  .State  .s-iuie  of  them  arc  native.  But  it  would 
be  a  ne<'es,siir\'  coiKlitinn  that  the  ants  slmuld  exist  in 
such  vast  uumljcrs  as  to  conii>el,  under  the  stimulus 
of  hunger,  a  thorottgh  canvassing  of  everyiieighboring 
olyectUiait  might  shelter  avaihdbile  pcey.  The  value  of 
the  Cfaineee  omntre  ants  appears  to  turn  upon  saeh  eon- 
(Hfion.s — viz..  tin  ir  limitation  to  tree  surfaces  as  a  for- 
aL'iiiL'  licld  and  their  vat-t  niinili<TS.  In  >liort.  a  liniitcil 
siip]iIyof  fitcxl  and  an  inmien.sc  dcinaiid  tor  it  i  <iiislraiii 
the  ants  to  the  mo«t  dillt'cnt  garnering  and  carel'ul 

S'saiung.    On  the  whni. .  there  is  little  hope  that 
ese  oonditiou  can  be  met  by  aitifioial  domestication 
of  American  anfr-firana. 

But,  whatever  hcni  fits  the  ant  may  bo  led  by  domes- 
tication to  collier  njion  man,  she  already  is  entitled  to 
consideration  as  a  valuable,  if  nut  valued,  triend  ol'  the 
race.  The  writer  has  elsewhere  shown  tliat  ants  fill 
an  important  jdacc  in  the  economy  ol  nature  by  vnu- 
tribuiiiig  to  the  fertilization  of  the  earth.  In  the  paper 
referfea  to  it  ajipoars,  from  measurement  of  the  aipoimt 
of  Soil  .ictually  excavated,  that,  insignificant  in  size  as 
these  insects  are,  the  labors  of  countless  hosts  tlirough 


many  years  arc  by  no  means  insignificant  in  the  shifting 
of  the  soil.  Tliey  pulverize  the  ground  and  bring  it  in 
great  qxiantities  to  the  surface,  thus  makini^  gotMl  top 
soil  for  the  growth  of  vegetation.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  ants  bring  about  the  aeration  of  the  soil,  so  need- 
ful for  its  productivcnesa.  RIoreover.  the  system  of 
'■j'ores'"  established  by  tlie  galleries  which  evervwliere 
perforate  the  ground  aflords,  on  the  (Jiic  hand,  free  en- 
trance for  the  rains  into  the  earth,  and  on  the  other 
hand  aseriesof  tubes  through  which,  by  capillar)-  attrac- 
tion, the  moisture  may  ascend  to  the  mots  of  the  plants. 
The  last  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Darwin  is  devoted  largely 
to  similar  habits  on  the  part  of  the  earth-worm ;  and 
in  view  of  the  intercut  which  that  subject  has  elicited, 
one  may  venture  to  call  attention  again  to  tbe  distin- 

Kifihed  ser\'ice  wrought  lor  the  benefit  of  agricnltim- 
the  industrious  ant.  Even  if  that  insect  shouki  nut 
be  as  tractable  for  domestication  as  her  h\-menopterens 
ally  the  K'e,  and  in  spite  of  her  occasional  forays  utkjh 
our  cniflxianls  and  croi>s,  the  ant  is  worthy  to  starxl  at 
th»!  head  of  in.secfs  bciictieial  to  man.  This  n  .in  li.-ion 
is  strengthened  by  the  service  which  she  renders  ub  a 
scavenger  in  the  great  and  complicated  svstem  by  which 
Nature's  "  board  of  health ' '  purifiea  the  earth  of  dead 
matter.   (See  i  II,  "  Food  and  FiKDiifo  HABm.") 

i  IX.  OlOORAPHiCAL  Dib-TKIumON. 

Some  of  our  ant  soecies  are  widelly  diatribiuted,  and 
some  have  been  probablv  imported.   That  miiTeisal 

pest  of  the  lioust:keeper,  tne  little  rcflant,  MntioDwriitm 
pharaoiiis,  is  probably  a  foreiguer;  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
cosmopolite,  being  found  in  houses  all  over  the  world. 
Mr.  Frederick  Smith  had  reason  to  lielieye  that  it  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  has  been  distributed  in  mer- 
chandise. Formica  ni/a  of  the  Uoeky  Mountains,  and 
F.  ejouxtoVles  of  the  AJleghanies,  differ  little  from  the 
EuroiR'an  F.  rnfa  and  /.  exjmin.  F.  xdiifpiiiim.  the 
red  slave-maker,  is  common  to  Ujth  continents,  and  our 
shining  shive-make.r,  Folyfrgiu  Iticitltu,  differe  verv'  lit- 
tle firom  the  European  F.  rtifetceni.  The  pavement  ant, 
Tetramorium  coe»pitum,  inhabits  both  hemispheres. 
Fhrithih  iin'/iirrnhilii.  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadeljjhia.  is  distributed  throughout  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  the  entirt;  world.  J^mus  flacm 
is  substantially  the  .s:ime  species  here  and  in  Europe. 

.Some  of  our  indiirenous  species  have  a  remarkable 
ehisticity  of  organism  by  which  they  are  adapted  to 
the  widely  Tar>'ing  climatic  and  geographical  condi- 
tions of  our  oountrj'.  For  cxainnle,  both  the  red  and 
shining  slave-makers  which  irdiauit  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  found  in  the  (Janlen  of  the  Gods,  Col.  Several 
species  of  the  carpenter  ants  arc  distributed  through- 
out our  forests  from  Maine  to  (  'alifoniia,  noial>ly  Oamr 
vonotat  peniuifiMHicutt  which  i«  found  not  only  in  oar 
CSostem  mountains,  but  in  sub-tropical  Texas.  ProC 

Aug.  Forcl  li as  i  xaiiiiiii-d  siieriirieus  from  New  Orlcana 
and  C.ilifoniia  ;i>  wril  as  tinui  China.  .Japan,  and  Si- 
iH'ria.  'fliMUL-'liDUt  all  these  regions  it  luis  precisely 
the  same  habits  as  described  by  the  writer.  Formica 
fusca,  which  so  oflen  appears  as  a  domestic  ally  or 
^'  slave  "  of  the  kidnmqiiiig  qpaciea,  la  videly  diatrihuted 
over  our  oontment,  mm  S  solMtantially  identical  with 
the  spci  ies  of  the  .same  name  found  nearly  cverv'wherc 
in  Kurit(ie.  On  the  other  hand,  .some  ants  have  well- 
niarkeii  u'eoirmphical  limits  which  have  not  yet  Wen 
overcome  Ity  natural  movements.  The  Occident  ant 
[F'i;/(t/iijm>/nin.r  <i<xiili'iit<dis]  has  Ik-cii  traced  ai>pnixi- 
matiely  withm  a  raage  of  1 3°  of  latitude,  say  from  45" 
to  32*  N.,  and  of  21*  of  longitude;  that  is.  flrom  Brook- 
ville.  Kan.,  to  Reno,  at  the  ba.se  of  the  Sierni  Nevada, 
1022  miles  west  of  the  MLssissippi  Hivcr.  So  al.so  the  cut- 
ting ants,  fortunatclv  for  agriculturist.'?,  are  even  more 
sharply  limited  to  the  South-west.  Widiin  the  same 
geographical  province,  but  with  a  little  more  elastic 
margin,  the  honey  ants  are  confined.  If  «e  exclude 
the  lower  Gulf  States  and  the  South-western  Statea  and 
Territories,  the  ant -fauna  (d'  the  United  .States  corre- 
spuuds  veiy  closely  iu  genera,  and  even  in  the  principal 
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sjwdcs,  with  thnt  of  Europe,  a  fart  of  somf  impurfanoe 
in  determining  the  groat  zoological  districts  of  tite  earth. 

1 X.  CiJunifficuuEioir  ahd  Bebuoorapht. 

Ants  lH.'lon!i  to  (hoonlor  Tnxrrt't.  or  fni<>  inse  ts,  snli- 
nnler  Ilnmnioplfm,  sfctioii  Fnriniciirur.  troni 
their  hiibits  and  structure  tln'v  an,-  placed  with  the  true 
fo3»>ria]  HffmenoptarOt  and  are  cloeely  related  to  the 
Mutilhr^  wa^iKB  aad  bees.  Therare  divided  (Andrei 
into  four  family  gnmpe— (I.)  /*'r;/i/W-Ar,  '11.)  Pniie- 
rUtr.  tin.)  DnrytiiltT^  and  (IV.)  Miirn{!cvliF.  Furel 
ha*  ariuthcr.  whifh  lie  niiikt  s  the  seooutl  sulvf'aniily — 
vij.,  DnlichrxIerkUe,  The  atits  most  jxipularly  known 
•ad  most  numerooaly  repre^Houted  in  the  fauria  of  all 
eountries  belon?  to  the  FonHiciiltr  and  Miirinmihr. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  thcise  two  are  there- 
fore irivon: 

L  FommoiDA  Fetkte  with  a  aliigto  Jelnt,  bmhOI^  snr* 
moBntodbyatedbof  TuiiMnfbmaod  thidCiiMi;  miiim- 
timM  with  a  apheikal  or  eablwl  vote.  The  wmHtm 
wtth  or  wiihoat  oeelU.  Abdoiaoii  not  eomtneted  bo- 
twaon  tb«  flnt  and  oeeood  iogments.  The  sting  is 
lianttof,  or  la  only  mdimeotary.  Puim  sometimes 
■alnd,  aoMottniWi  oaakaed  in  •  cocoon. 
17.  MTBmaDJL  Fotiolo  oompoaed  of  two  Joints,  for 
tha  moot  part  nodifonn.  Workers  without  ocelli,  or 
at  tke  non  with  the  fiiintcst  traces  of  tbooe  organs  in 
ioolatcd  indlTiduala.  Abdomen  not  contracted  between 
ttw  flnt  and  second  8(>irments.  With  the  worki-rH  and 
ftmales  the  stiuK  is  generally  wi  ll,  »(Xi  {\  uinti  ]y,  di-- 
veloped,  tanly  rudimentary.    The  puptu  urts  ulways 


I  hnve  nddi'd  a  fnw.  Ainontr  fon  ilmi  stndcnta,  Mayr,  IJopor, 
Olivier,  Korvl.  and  Smith  iiiivc  luliii  il  to  our  ktiowle<lj:e  of 
.\nnTin»ii  siM'fics.  Tin'  priiiciiiul  book**  art" — Thf  Agricul' 
liirnl  Ant  of  Tf-rof  iiml  7'Ac  Jloneii  ttud  (tccidml  Anln  (J.  B. 
Lijiiiiiicott  it  Co..  I'liiliidu. !.  Ill  the  hi-t-iiauu  ci  liook  .i  list 
and  hrii'f  abstriM  t  of  thi-  aiitlior's  vnri"U-.  jiajM  ri  will  lx» 
foimd,  frnin  \\hi<-li  tliv  studflit  can  clilaiii  soiiir  idc.i  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  work  done  in  myrmecology 


To  the  Formiculfr  belong  such  well  known  sporics 
a.<  the  luound-uiaking  ant  {Formica  e.aitilini/i.s]^  the 
r  -il  filave-umkcr  { Formica  tanffuinm),  the  shining 
slave- maker  {Folyeroua  lua'dut),  the  carpenter  anta 
(Giai|Minoli»  pentutyivanieug,  etc.),  the  hrown  garden- 
Vllk  Of  meadow  ant  ( Ijtimm  jlnriiK),  the  lnux-y  ant 
(Mifrmfeon/xtu.*  nirllii/cr),  tiie  flave  or  fusants  aut 
I  Fontii'ni  jiisot  I.  The  most  eoninion  genera  are  pirob- 
aliiy  Fumiirfi.  ( 'innrH>iiotui>,  and  ZMsiun. 

To  the  Mi/rnii'riiltr  belong  Bndl  well-known  .«p<>ciea 
at  the  agricultural  ant^  Occident  ant,  and  Florida  har- 
Tertcr  f  I  offouomynnex  barhtthit,  ncctdentnlis,  and  cru-  ! 
<iiVu(\,  the  iittlt;  red  hou.se-ant  { Mfinnmnrium  phara- 
onuL  the  turn-tail  ant  or  tum-belly  ((ynuntrtrmMer 
UMCHOia)^  the  pavement  ant  {Tetramorium  r,rsi,itum)y 
ear  nameraas  ^Moiea  of  Jphaaogfutfr,  and  the  com- 
mon bif-bead  ante  {I%diou>peniiat/fmn{ra). 

The  family  Fmirriflfr  may  be  ea.sily  rtcnpiii/ed  by 
the  constriction  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
deeidedljrdiTidiiig  it  into  two  paita. 

It  '\n  not  within  tho  province  of  thisnrtioh*  tornfcrat 
h-n^th  iiiti'  till-  i  l:i>-it5i  atii)ii  of  tin-  anl-f,  liut  .studt;ut.s  will 
I-iiri  tl.r  folliiwiii;:  wurrc-i  :   \\ i  Spfcifn  de»  f'omi- 

ei.Ut  1^" A'i<ri!/)f.  by  M.  I>ni  -*t  .\ndif;  /,<•.«  Fourmi*  de  la 
•Sut?  and  Kt'iilft  M>^rv>''(oloi}iiiitrs,  hy  Dr.  .Viigiiste  Forel ; 
(3  Ciitalotiut  d'*  I'lii-iiiiriiUf  d' Kurnpr,  hy  Kiiiiiry  and  Forel; 
(4i  the  various  pa-.H-rs  u-.vtn'nn>ly  valuahk-  to  the  reader 
of<terinan  of  Dr.  fiiistavus  Mayr;  (.5)  Lift  of  llj/menoptera 
»»  tkf  Briliik  M<i»rnm.  "Formicid«,"  by  tho  late  FreiU-rick 
>iiiith.  In  the  works  of  Forel  and  Andre  a  rwhI  hihliofrra- 
[iiiy  will  al.M>  be  found.  The  Ann  rican  student  will  proh- 
i»'  ly  find  Noa,  1  and  5  of  the  above  ino.st  uiicful  in  deter- 
iwdn%  indiirenous  fauna.  Very  little  has  be<'n  done  to- 
w»rd  armnffinfr  tlie  American  ants,  althouch  the  field  is 
onr  of  the  most  iiivitin;;  and  iniiMtrtant  within  the  reach 
of  the  pntomolojri^t.  The  most  considerable  contrihution.i 
•re  by  Mr.  E.  Norton  and  Mr.  S.  B.  IJnckley  in  I'roreed- 
•■^  Awtmem  Entomological  Soeittg  tjf  Philadi-lphia,  lbtit>~b7, 
" DoAcriptious  of  New  Specifli  c€  North  American  For- 
micidjp."  A  short  descriptive  ntper  by  the  writer  is  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Bepoit  00  the  Cotton-worm  "  by  the  U.  8. 
A;'Ticaitoral  De]iaxta«Bt,  huelodiag  the  fidlowiag 
-  cii«:  \^  jparfwyracx  immimM,  D.  Jbm$t  MdMqmM* 

with  aoBBe  figiirak  The  habits 


ud  Btraetoie  of  soime  of  onr  apeeica  have  been  more  ex- 
tensively stadied  (by  the  prewnt  writer  chiefly)  and  pub- 
usbed  in  variooa  books  and  papeia.  Some  of  the  earliest 
doerijitioaa  were  by  Say ;  and  Cresson,  Walsh,  and  Flint 


[Note. — The  foregoinj?  artide  treating  of  the  general 
habitB  and  charat"ti.irlHtit»  of  ASTtt,  tlu-re  are  two  species 
who*o  economy,  recently  studird  mid  eliicidaird,  is  of  such 
importance  in  natural  history  us  to  warrant  (M^parato  treat- 
ment.  See  article  foUowinf.j 


IlARVF,Sn.Nn  AM)  II<1.NKY  A^fTS. 

The  name  of  harvesting  aiiU  is  given  to  certain 
apedes  found  in  the  aemi-tropice  and  the  .southem 
regions  of  the  north  temjperate  zone.  They  have 
been  observed  n.irticulariy  by  Mogirri<ige  in  the  aotith 
of  Fmnce,  by  ^l^■(^x>k  in  'li  xa.<.  an'i  \<y  Mrs.  Treat 
in  Florida,  and  are  iuund  to  ilis|jluy  a  cotnKination  of 
foresight  and  intelligence.  The  title  "harvesting"  is 
applicable,  since  theee  aota  gather  carefully  the  ri^ 
seeds  of  certain  gmasea  and  store  them  in  mranaries  m 
their  un(leri:rnun<l  nests,  presumably  for  u.-o  is  winter 
food.  They  are  .«»poketi  of"  by  many  of  the  aneiLiit  au- 
thors, and  the  stores  of  grain  which  they  gather  in  Pul- 
e.stine  ai)i>eur  to  be  su  coiii^iderable  that  liiere  is  a  pre- 
cept in  the  Talmud  to  settle  the  question  of  ownership 
of  the  grain  found  in  ante'  nests.  Some  tnirellers,  in 
fiu't,  .speak  of  a  buslui  of  grain  as  quickly  disappearing 
liv  the  efforts  of  these  active  harvesters,  and  Bates  dc- 
scribcts  South  American  ants  who  cany  off  as  much  as 
two  bu:ihels  of  maodioca  in  a  night  In  times  of  fam- 
ine in  India  the  natiTes  rifle  the  ants'  nesta  for  food. 


'  -'—V  .    '  i  's 


Fio.  1.— Disk  Nest  of  Afrrienltofal  Ant»  wtth  roads. 

The  agricultural  ant  of  Tc\:\s  {Fix/onomi/nnex  barl>a- 
\s  the  iiarvi'.-iter  with  whose  habits  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted through  the  close  and  careful  observations 
of  Dr.  MoOook :  and  among  the  most  interesting  of 
tlu'-^f  hahit.s  is  that  of  niakitiL'  a  wide  einiular  clearing 
aroiiinl  the  ui-.-t,  in  which  only  a  sptHMal  kind  of  critss 
is  perniittc<l  to  irrow.  Lincecuin  goes  further,  aiul  de- 
clares that  tho  ants  even  sow  the  seed  ior  this  suecial 
crop ;  btit  Me(  'r>ok  wa.s  able  to  discover  no  trace  ol  sudh 
an  mtelligeut  habit  It  is  certain,  however^  that  the^ 
harvest  the  rii>e  seetl,  store  it  up  in  granaries  in  their 
nests,  and  then  n  inovc  tlic  (lr>'  stuhlilc  I'mni  the  field, 
leaving  it  bare  tor  the^next  year's  crop.  Hut  they  also 
gather  grain  from  ngiona  hayond  their  cultivated  field, 
and  for  this  paraose  nukkft  long  roads  which  branch  in 
every  dineUon  unoi^  the  surrounding  fiirast  (^gnss. 
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These  roads  are  broad  at  first,  but  gnwlually  narrow 
until  tliey  diaappev.  Tlicy  are  kept  clean  and  level, 
•od  on  tKem  nu^  constantly  be  wen  lines  of  nntn  (lo'ing 
fyr  or  hringuig  in  the  gnin  from  the  more  distant  har- 
vestpfidda  of  ripo  gnnei.  Saeh  okued  fields  sad 


Flo.  &— Agiieoltnal  Ant  caii7lii«  a  giMS  itdk. 

radiating  roii.ls  have  not  been  observed  outside  of 
Texas,  ex«-<'tit  in  a  nest  of  Indian  anta  described  by  Dr. 
JerdoD.  I'hu  nests  of  the  htnrMttag  «nis  an  in  ser- 
era!  stories,  and  oontain  iraiBienMis  PMWges,  rooin.<i,  and 
granaries,  the  rwft  of  the  latter  teffif?  supported  by 
pillars,  ir  the  seeds  stored  in  the  nests  ot  the  Texas 
anUs  hceoiue  wet  and  sprout,  tliey  are  raret'iilly  curried 
out  and  Icfl  to  dry  in  the  sun,  ami  only  those  which 
have  not  sproutc<l  are  earr-j  il  liai  k  into  the  nest.  In 
India,  on  tlie  enntmry,  mn  h  ot  tlie  grain  is  carried  up 
b^are  the  rains  and  letl  to  be  devoured  by  birds. 
Moggridffo  su^jrests  that  this  is  done  to  prevent  the 
passages  he<'oniinu;  ehokcfl  n^i  by  .ii>n)Utin!i  and  swell- 
ing grain.  He  afso  states  ot  tlie  >I«Hiiternuie!in  ants 
that  if  the  seed  begins  to  8|)rout,  the  neiii  le  or  tit»ril  is 
«fc  oooe  destroyed.   Dr.  McCook  found  the  granaries 


tieulars  .see  Tff  A'fricaltural  Ant  of  Tex^tM,  by  II.  C. 
MeOook.  and  Huroestmg  Autt  md  Trapdoor  ^idarmt 
by  Mr.  Moggridge.) 





I 


FM.  3.— Vertkal  sectimi  of  r><  rj.l.-nt  anVMSl.  Bead*  and 

6torc-ruouis. 

at  Tarioos  depths,  from  an  ineh  or  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet,  beneath  the  snrfare.  As  to  the  consumption 
of  this  f  'o  l.  it  W  IS  formerly  Mieved  by  entomologlStB 
that  ant.-i  were  itieapahle  of  eating  anything  hard, 
MoL'zrid-e  and  .Mrs.  Tn  al  hdieve  tliat  tlie  LTaiii  is 
catx'n  until  it  haN  L'erniiiiated,  and  McCookal.-o  thinks  It 
may  be  all'  iw.- 1  to  swell  so  as  to  split  its  hard  out.r  euver- 
ing,  though  he  foundnoaatisfaotoiyevidencc  of  thia.  ^  In 
eatinsr,  the  seed  is  held  by  the  fore  feet,  and  the  jnioes 
and  minute  particles  slowly  pre.s.scd  out  by  the  tomfue, 
iwed  like  that  of  a  <lo?  or  eat  in  lapping  or  licktng. 
This  is  perhaps  aideil  liy  the  seeretion  of  the  salivary 
glands,  which  an;  six  in  nunilier.  Ou  the  wliule.  tli« 
habits  of  the  harvesting  anU  disjjlay  a  remarkable  m 
tiJiiyuMw  finr  auoh  minute  creatates.   (For  fuUur  par- 


Sto.  4^N«at  of  Honey  Ant,  "OaidMi  of  the  Oeda." 

Hm\iy  ant  is  the  name  given  to  il^nvMommCae 
nudliper^  a  speoics  of  ants  extending  from  Sontheni 
I  Mexico  as  nx  north  as  Colorado,  and  reuiarKablc  for 

its  li  ihit-  aii'l  the  I  xliaoriiinary  strii>  lural  ehuii;:t  uf 
erit.iiu  lie  mi"  the  in-.-t.     Tluse  aiits.  a.s  ubsen'fd 

i.y  l»r.  li.  ( '.  .Mrf,.<.k  111  the  •  (iapKii  the  (jods," 
(  oliira  io.  make  large  mounded  nests  in  the  hard  graf^ 
ell\  ridges  ul'  that  loeality.  They  arc  nocturnal  in  nabifek 
,  and  their  food  con«sts  of  honey,  which  exudes  ham 
i^aUfl  on  the  aenibHnk,  which  grows  there  pleaUfiaQy; 

»♦  I 

J 

1' 


FlQ.5.— llii!"  >  -1"  ar.  r  fLij<liiii{  workers.  »>y  r.'>;uruitali"i). 

The  ants  work  all  ni^ht  long,  gathering.this  sweectt* 
udation,  which  they  do  not  use  immeoiatdly  ai  wndi 

but  store  up  in  a  vrr\  sln.;ular  manner.  It  is  vA^tHtA 
in  any  maimer  aiial<'L:ou.-?  to  that  adopted  by  Unt  bs©, 
but  eertaiii  id'  the  aiiit.  are  aeiually  converted  into  liv- 
ing honeyconihs  in  the  lollowiiii^^  \\ay  The  alxlomen 
ol  «n  ant  is  walled  by  ten  moval.le  plates,  underlaid 
bv  an  elsstio  membrane :  henoe  it  is  capable  of  gjceat 
expansion.  The  abdominal  inteetine  oontaiui  «:iM»- 
likr  eavltv  ealled  tin;  troji,  anterior  to  the  Stomad). 
Tills  ero|'.  is  \.-n  <l)st>  iisiiile.  hut  ean  be  rcftdilv  coii- 
traded  l-v  tli>'  aid  olMuTouiidim:  uhi.h  Ics.  'J"!,.  ti"iigr 
with  which  the  crop  of  the  pruspcctinf  anl  is  tiileJ  0 


t'lO.  6.— Interior  of  luMiey- rooms; 

to  root 
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forced,  by  mtiscxilar  contraction,  frmn  Its  mouth  into 
that  of  one  of  the  kounj-lfearert.  I  liih  method  of  Htor- 
»jc  is  n.iuiinifrl  (iiittl  tlif  (Tiiii  uii'i  tlic  ul'iit iiiuii  oi'  the 
latter  U^me  cxtraordinitniy  dit»teiidcd,  aud  the  aut 
rtii^iublcs  a  immd  aac  of  amber-coK>rcd  honey  of  t)ie 
axe  of  »  large  pea,  wicJi  the  head  and  thomx  like 
sraall  appendages  on  one  ride.  There  is  no  more  re- 
markable I  ht'iioiitt'iiiiii  in  the  wht  lc  naige  of  animal 
life.  By  llie  t:iiuruiuui>  dijitension  ot  tiie  crop  ibe  re- 
maining organs  of  the  alMlouicn  are  compret»^  KS&inst 
in  wallii,  »o  as  tu  tMMUu  almost  oblitentcd,  the  BUtmacfa 
licing  so  flattened  that  it  is  difficult  to  peroetre  how  it 
can  retain  its  junction  The  honcy-ltmrers  are  rendered 
sluiost  helpless  by  this  change  of  condition,  but  are 
carefidly  attended  to  by  the  other  ants.  Thev  are  kejit 
ia  certain  apartmentSt  to  wboee  rooAi  they  cling,  their 
omwdghtea  abdonene  hanging  downward  like  amber 
plobes.  When  a  honey-room  wua  opened  by  the  ob- 
M^ner  the  ants  could  be  Been  actively  dragging  oflF 
their  h«  1 1  lit -s  f"i)od-bearcre,  even  lianliiiL'  ih*  m  up  jur- 
{»endi<:uiar  aM^n^itts.  The  honey  laid  up  in  this  peciiliar 
Biunner  is  undoubtedly  used  as  a  store  of  food  for  some 
or  all  of  the  members  of  the  neat  The  ante  needing  i'tKKl 
apply  their  moutha  to  that  of  the  honey-bearer,  when 
:i  ^liL'Iit  contnu'tion  of  llu'  iiniM-lis  HiirnniinliiiL':  (he 
crop  ol  the  latter  lon-es  out  mniute  drops  of  the  honey, 
which  sathcrs  upon  the  organs  arounu  the  mouth  ana 
i»  licked  off  tue  hnngiy  ants.  This  is  probably  the 
eiilj  inatanoe  in  nature  in  which  a  living  creatnre  is  oon- 
Terted  into  a  depositon'  of  food  for  the  use  of  its  fellows. 
Honey  ants  arc  uaetl  by  the  natives  of  New  Mexico  as 
desserts  to  their  feasts.  A  plate  of  the  ants  is  placed 
u[»on  the  table,  and  the  honey  extracted  by  a  pressure 
of  the  distcndetl  sac  between  the  teeth.         (c.  M. ) 

APACHKS.  an  In  lian  tribe  of  the  Athabaw  aii  fam- 
ily wh)  art-  wi'ldy  f-tpai-ated  from  the  other  nicmlKirs 
of  tlie  family,  ami  rL>aiii  tniin  Texas  to  Arizona  in  the 
Hnited  States  an<i  over  the  northern  states  of  Mexico. 
They  are  closely'  etinneeted  in  language  with  the  Linans 
ami  Xavajoo  ot  the  same  re^on,  but  differ  from  them 
in  degree  of  advancement.  The  Apachra  are,  in  fact, 
amonir  the  fii-n  rst.  most  nomadic,  and  least  cultivated 
of  Indiana.  They  select  no  regular  chiefs,  know  noih- 
ing  of  the  arta  of  apiculture  and  manufacture,  and 
devote  thidr  whole  Uvea  to  war,  theft,  and  treachery. 
TV7  >n  exodlent  horaemen,  are  very  skilM  in  the 
use  of  firearms,  and  have  long  been  a  terrible  scourge 
to  Northern  Mexico.  Everj'  effort  to  civiliie  or  convert 
til.  in  to  Christianity  has  faded,  and  their  bitter  hostil- 
ity to  the  whites  has  voxpt  \m'n  appeased. 

The  Apaches  aredivulc  l  into  several  biinds,  named 
the  the  Tonto.  the  Mes-  ulero.  and  the  Copper- 

Hiine  Apaehes) — the  Jicarillas,  the  Mimbrefias,  the  Pi- 
n.ilenns.  the  Coyoteros,  the  lilantm.s,  ami  somo  .•^mailer 
parties.  A  part  of  the  80-caUed  Tonto  Afwehes  are  of 
the  Vuma  stock,  and  an  Igr  no  means  true  Apaches. 
Th««  bands  used  to  toam  widely  over  the  bn^d  and 
partly  desert  plains  and  the  mountain-nngions  of  the 
distnct  above  named,  seeking  every  opportunity  to 
Buseacte  emignints  or  to  ravage  and  destroy  bonier 
lettleinents.  From  an  early  period  they  have  been  a 
•oonqpe  to  the  districts  of  Northern  Mexico,  and  it 
ii  rtatfld  that  up  to  1763  no  leas  than  174  towns, 
miftiions,  «id  estates  had  Wn  dejwnulated  in  Sononi 
alone.  They  are  said  to  have  macJc  a  district  twice 
a*  larLfe  as  California  uninhabitable ;  to  have  utterly 
moed  large  and  flounahing  towns  which  once  con- 
tained BBTenl  thousand  inhahitAnts:  to  hnve  made 
<lf«erts  of  great  ranches  storked  with  tliun>an<ls  of 
oatlle ;  to  have  destroyed  niimenuis  villaiK's;  ami.  in 
s!i"rt.  to  have  made  a  tt'nati(le,-r<  tle,solati< lu  of  a  Ih'U 
ot  land  .^Mj  miles  long  and  fn»m  :;o  to  ah  wide.  Tliou- 
sandsof  live.$weredestroye4l.  often  with  fearful  torturf. 
thousands  of  women  and  children  taken  captive,  and  ail 
of  Northern  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  large  regions  of 
Durani;o  uvl  New  .^lexico,  and  the  whole  of  Arizona, 
laid  waste  by  these  ruthless  and  treacherous  savages. 

Hus  WW  laigefjr  the  woik  of  one  nun,  their  ede- 


brated  Icadi  r.  ^raiuM>  f'lNdrado,  who  for  fift}'  years 
was  the  ^ixm  wui-i-liiei  ol  the  Apm-lies  ami  cuiiwli- 
dated  their  separate  l>iinds  into  a  powert  iil  eont'ederaeA  . 
Of  the  ablo  Indian  leaders  who  have  from  time  to  time 
arii^en,  this  man  ranks  among  the  filsL  His  native 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  hiuuan  nature  enabled 
him  to  control  the  fierce  Apaches,  who  had  yielded  to  no 
other  chief ;  to  combine  the  wanileriim  lian.j.s;  tu  i|iiell 
their  disputes  and  jealousies ;  and  during  liih  kmg  hie  to 
make  them  one  people,  nded  by  one  mind  and  devoted 
to  OM  olnect — that  of  the  ahw^hter  of  the  whites.  Ko 
Indian  chief  ever  inspired  ss  nnich  terror  or  has  an 
equal  reeonl  f  >r lili wiri.sned.  (Tiiclty.  and  treadu'ry.  s'Tiee 
his  ktideiihip  ol  the  Ajm-hes  continued  lor  a  full  half 
century,  and  principsilly  to  him  is  to  be  a.scribed  the  des- 
olation of  Mexican  territory  above  described.  He  was 
fitially  cantnred  by  United  States  troops  in  1863,  and 
shot  while  attemi>(inir  to  ciK-ape 

Since  the  United  .^tate-s  ucfpiin  d  the  Aj>aehc  tcrri- 
turv  tlie  savages  have  given  uieat  trouble,  though  they 
I  have  found  in  the  Anierienn  unners  foes  of  very  differ- 
;  ent  ehanM*ter  from  the  timid  Mexican  settlers.  They 
,  ap|3oar  to  tlread  the  Americans,  and  their  raids  on 
Lnited  States  tcrritorji  have  b»»en  mnch  fewer  than 
upon  the  Mexican  provinces.  Effort.^i  have  heeii  made 
of  bte  years  to  place  the  Apaches  upon  reservations, 
and  some  success  has  been  achieved.  These  efirata 
wen  opnosed  by  the  fiontier  Mexicans  and  Americans, 
who  baa  so  long  and  ssverelv  snffered  ftt>m  the  savages, 
and  were  fnll  of  revengeful  bitterness  against  thein.  A 
reson'ation  was  made  at  Camp  Grant,  in  Arizona,  in 
1871,  which,  according  to  the  evidence,  proved  but  a 
reeting-plaoe  for  the  Apaches  between  their  raid.s.  no 
proper  watch  being  kent  overthent  In  consequence, 
many  depredations  ana  outrages  were  ronimitted.  and 
the  infuriated  inhabitantii  fell  unon  the  ln<lian  camp. 
c<)Il^^^(im^  ot'nmre  titan  KHi  Ai»aelH'»,  ina.s«ia(Te<l  all  tlie 
men  and  women,  and  carried  off  tlio  children  as  prib- 
oiiers  The  Apache  reservations  an  now  more  cmely 
guarded. 

Since  this  massacre  the  Apaches  have  given  much 
tronl'le.  and  of  late  yeai>*.  under  the  leadership  of  a 
chief  called  Victorisi,  have  eommititid  many  murders 
and  deimdations.  The  raids  of  this  chief  cootmiied 
(at  more  tlum  n  mu  snd  a  hali;  and  over  400  penons 
were  murdered.  Fbudly,  in  18K0,  n  determiMd  pwmnit 
Was  mafic  of  his  band  by  Aiiif  rienn  troops.  Many  oft  lie 
Indians  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  purMied 
100  miles  into  Mexican  tcrritorj*.  llere  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Mexican  troops,  and  so  soverelv  dealt  with 
that  their  leader  was  killed  and  but  'M  of  them  esca})ed 
to  re I'ain  their  old  haunts.  Most  <if  the  Apaches  are 
now  on  reservatiotw  in  New  Mexli  k,  Arizona,  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  yet  se\fral  hands  ol  tliem  are  still  at 
large.  In  a  raiding-party  was  i<uniished  bv  the 
Mexicans;  in  Gen.Crookc^i[)turedap.'irtvon>leK- 
ican  soil  The  Apaches  are  of  slight  bmld,  but  agile, 
and  are  thorough  adepts  in  the  art  of  ooncealment 
They  fight  more  like  a>.sas.sins  and  nnirderers  th.nn  war- 
riors, attack  only  when  bure  of  huece^,  and  will  lie  in 
ambush  for  days  when  seeking  an  opportunity  for  rob- 
beiy  or  murder.  They  ace  of  low  stature  and  ng|y 
featnres,  with  something  of  a  Mongolian  csst  Their 
feof  are  roniarkaMy  sm  ifl.  n  circimislance  which  renders 
an  Aimehc  trail  ea.>iily  dirtiniruishable  from  that  of 
other  Indians.  They  dwell  in  very  light,  fmil  lodges 
made  of  polcs  and  covere<l  with  brush,  skins,  or  bark. 
One  marked  fi*tttuni  among  them  is  the  great  chastity 
of  their  women.  The  girks  are  allowed  free  choice  of 
a  hu-hand.  and  mu!<t  bo  wooed  and  won.  The  .swain 
lies  his  hoi>e  near  the  litdije  (■)'  his  desire  !  hride.  If 
she  teeils  and  waters  it  within  lour  days,  he  is  accepted  ; 
if  not.  he  is  rejected.    Acceptance  is  followed  by  the 

Eurchase  of  the  bride  from  her  parents,  a  certain^num- 
cr  of  horses  being  given  aecsording  to  her  value  in  the 
eyes  of  her  lovet.  Pblygamy  ia  permitted  and  divoife 
is  veo' 

In  fighting,  the  Apaches  fomeily  used  long,  iron- 
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pointed  anows,  but  these  are  now  lu^dy  replaced  b; 
tmNume,  Id  the  use  of  which  the}*  are  rer;*  expert  They 
lide  aiDul,  toagh  ponies,  which  they  keep  in  rapid  mo- 
tion during  a  fi>;ht.  The  women  take  part  in  their  raids, 
and  are  as  iroaJ  riilers  ami  as  savage  :us  the  ni<'n.  'J'hey 
do  not  «u!ii  tlu'ir  victims.  In  the  art  of  signalling  they 
are  very  export,  and  will  tell  the  whole  tortune  of  an 
expedition  by  the  diAmit  methods  of  inHiigiiig  rtones 
upon  their  ttaiL^ 

They  believe  in  immortality  and  in  tbe  existence  of 
a  pwxl  ;trii|  an  evil  deity  of  Cfiual  power,  tlion-h  the 
good  will  liii.dly  prevail.  Few  reliL-iuus  i-en  iiuiiiit  s  are 
practi(*ed.  'I'licir  laiii.niaL'>.'  is  a  dilhriilt  oiu-,  mitlnral 
aud  biasing  in  sound  and  iiulistinet  in  intonation.  The 
eatimates  of  the  numbers  of  the  Apachea  have  been 
wr  ncmuMid  vuy  firam  75tN)  to  25^000.    (a  u.) 

APATITK  is  tbe  name  Riven  by  Werner  to  a  min- 
eral spo<  ie3  formerly  elas.sod  by  uiiiifralnL'i.^ts  fui^i  iher 
with  a  number  of  other  nixH'ie.s  rcsH  inhliiiL'  it  in  .oliajx* 
and  color.  Tlic  name  \s  from  n-rnrnu,  "  I  deceive.  '  in 
allusion  to  the  above  faet.  It  is  found  utsuully  in  well- 
defined  ciyatala  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  or  rhouibo- 
hedial  qntem  of  oystattaation.  The  otmimon  funu  is 
that  of  a  m-rided  prism  termimted  at  either  end  hv  a 


Clane  at  right  anL'Ie.s  to  the  sides  ol"  the  i)ri>iii  tlie 
a.sal  plane.  The  edu'cs  Ttruditced  by  this  ciiniliinatiiin 
appear  regularly  Ix-vcllcd  l.y  or  more  faces.  'I'Iic.m' 
bevels  arc  <iiie  to  one  i)r  Uiore  six-sided  pyramids,  as 
also  thi  irii!iration.s  of  the  corners  to  pyramids  oi'  the 
iseond  order.  ObUaue  bevels  at  the  corners  arc  due 
to  one  or  more  seafenobedrons,  which,  however,  arc 
not  oHcn  fimnd.  Sonii  timcs  cnstals  arc  <!cv<'l(>iK'd 
lart'ely  in  the  baiial  plane,  with  a  supprc.-siuii  of  the 
j)ri.>*m ;  they  then  apjiear  as  six  si<ird  I'latcs.  Hut  a 
tabular  form  may  be  j)nj<lni  (<l  also  I  y  the  ovcr-devel- 
Opment  of  two  opposite  sides  ul  the  ]>risiii ;  they  ap- 
msr  then  as  rootangular  plates  with  bevelled  edges. 
To  identify-  the  crystals  in  this  ease  it  becomes  neccs- 
sarj"  to  mea.surc  the  anvles.  Tli«'se  arc  invariable:  no 
mutt<T  hiiw  mill  h  tlie  plane.s  may  grow  or  decrease. 
thejirisiiKitie  aiii:!es  will  always  measure  I'JU". 

The  changes  of  form  just  described  arc  eonnnon  to 
all  minerals  crystallizing  in  hexagonal  H^  umielry,  and 
other  testa  must  be  employed  to  distlQgttiah  them  fiom 
apatitv.  lkr>l,  mpiaiuarine,  and  emeralds  are  differ- 
ent colored  varieties  ,if  a  in  tuml  which  in  form  and 
oolur  greatly  simulates  apalilo,  and  with  which  even 
mineralogists  formerly  confounded  it,  ahln  iii;;h  in  iheiiii- 
cal  oom^iuaition  the  have  nothing  in  common.  '1  he 
twoflpeoflsan  oiU^u  i  im  1  on  theaame|>iece  of  nx  k; 
dMonisAxeiiMiieotheiiiotfitfiwiiSBassuch.  Ba- 
tides  a  peoolur  diflerenoe  in  hiatre,  that  of  bciyl  being 
strongly  gla.ssy,  that  of  apatite  geiu  rally  rn  asy — >'.  r.. 
lard-likc — there  isadilference  in  liardiic.-v>  by  which  ihey 
can  be  distinguished  easily.  A  shurji  splinter  of  ijuartz 
or  rock-crvstal,  uaually  Ibund  in  the  same  piece  of  roek, 
or,  in  demntei  a  sharp  point  of  hard  steel,  will  easily 
imdwM  ft  match  on  apatite,  but  will  midie  no  im- 
preasion  on  beryl.  Cr\-stals  of  apatite  are  often  verv 
lan-e  ;  jirisnis  several  feet  long  and  over  one  foot  tbicK 
have  been  ibund ;  in  this  respect  also  it  resembles 
beryl.  L'sually,  cr^'stali^  are  smalt  in  granite  and 
gneiasic  nx'ks,  and  lari'e  in  limestone. 

In  chemical  eompo^^ilion  apatite  ia  a  saturated  cal- 
dnm  phosphate  in  molecular  combination  with  calcium 
chloride  and  caldom  ffnoride,  so  that  three  molecules 
of  the  former  arc  combined  with  one  molecule  of  the 

latter,  3  (Ca,I'jO,) -^Ca  {  p  |  '•  Oenenilly,  the  tlu.trine 

greatlv  excec<l8  the  chlorine.  For  this  fluor  ajiatite 
the  iommla  requin\s  the  pcncntage  composition, 
phosphorio  anhydrite  (Pjt^j)  =  4"J  Jfj ;  calcium  oxide 
(Oa01-56-S6;  fluorine  (F)-:r77;  with  which  theo 
reUeal  oompomtion  aiost  of  the  pabUshed  analysci^ 
doeely  correspond.  To  test  a  suspected  specimen, 
pulverize  about  two  grain."?  until  the  j>owder  is  iin])al- 

1>ably  tine.  8lia(>c  one  end  of  a  niatmum  wire  into  a 
(top;  dip  this  mto  ooooentiated  commercial  oil  of 


Titriol,  and  then  into  the  powder;  then  hoM  it  in  the 
colorleas  point  of  a  .stnmg  b|owpi)>c  flame.  ^  II'  the  flam* 
now  assumes  a  oale  lilui.sh-erecn  oolar,  It  Moven  the 
presence  of  a  phosphate.  Tut  the  rest  of  the  pow- 
der m  a  clean  watch-gliuw ;  mix  it  with  a  few  drops  of 
oil  of  vitriol;  if  a  verj'  pungent,  corrusivc  smell  is  (mt- 
oeived,  this  denotes  the  evolution  of  hydroi  hlori  Je 
aad  gas  or  hydrofluoric  a(-id  gas ;  and  if,  after  clean- 
ioff  and  drying,  the  gkias  shows  a  dull  spot  where  the 
mixture  was,  the  piesonee  of  fluorine  m  the  spedmen 
is  established. 

Pure  apatite  is  colorless;  eiTStals  have  been  found  of 
watery  tninsparcin  e,  but  these  are  rare.  Commonly, 
the  niiiicnil  shows  decided  color — bluish-preen.  yellow- 
ish-gTien.  yellow.  bronTi,  and  briek  ml,  violet-blue,  and 
milky-white.  The  colors  are  accidental ;  that  is,  they 
are  produml  by  mechanical  admixture  of  snbstanosi 
foreign  to  the  apatite  stibatance  itself  Chemistiy 
has  thus  fir  i.snlato<l  the  wloring  clement.*!  in  the 
oppfiue  lirnnii  and  red  varittie..i.  llrri  it  e( vii.sisls  of 
minute  inieroscopic  enstals  of  red  hiematite  i  oxide  of 
iron).  In  the  opaqiie  preen  apatite  the  color  is  pro- 
duoed  nnmerous  imbiedded  scales  of  chlorite  or  ripi- 
dolite.  The  bine,  violet,  ydlow,  snd  transparent  green 
colors  are  proba1)ly  due  to  organic  compounds  de- 
rived from  bitumen  or  natural  tar.  The  colons  are  de- 
.'^troyeri  when  ih.'  itiinenU  ia  heated  for sometuneto  red 

hciU  in  presence  of  air. 

While  it  is  quite  easy  to  identify  the  minerd  apadle 
when  it  is  found  in  well-formed  cqralals,  it  reqnirca  the 
appliortfon  of  ehemieal  tests,  ss  alMn-e  UcHcribed.  to 
iucntifv  its  micro-  and  cr>  pto  cpistalline  varieties,  which 
wc  designate  as  fiVmuis.  massive,  eonipaet,  and  earthy. 
The  fibrous  tipatite  oi-ciirs  in  uneven  eoM'-entric  layers 
with  convex  surface,  as  at  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  This  variety  when  healed  emit*  a  peonliar  gieea 
phoaphoreseenee.  Hie  massive  varieties  are  genersQy 
granular,  white  and  amethystine  in  color,  resembling 
granular  limestone  or  fluor-spar.  To  these  varieties 
comincreially  the  name  photta/utrilt  is  api)lied.  The 
white  earthy  varieties  are  called  otteol&e  (Gr.  i«r4<v, 
a  iMme). 

Next  to  rock-salt,  tfaiM  is  BO  odMrminenlanbstaace 
so  important  to  the  eoowmiy  of  oroanie  Hft  aa  apatite. 

No  Tertebrsta  sidmal  can  exist  wiraout  it,  for  tbe  mra- 

eral  part  of  it.slxuiescnnsi.sts  of  ajiaf  tte  to  the  extent  of 
7.')  jKTcent.  Whether  the  j'liospiiates  are  sucb  an  iiu- 
poitaiil  i'actor  in  the  nutrition  of  nerve-substance  and 
the  braiu  as  centres  of  nervous  activity,  as  iiaa  been 
chimed  by  many  physiologists,  remsias  an  unsettled 
question.  Tb»  nunenl  ajpatite  b  piacticsUy  tnsobUe 
m  water.  It  is  dteolved  by  all  adds,  even  the  least 
active  fines,  when  in  a  verj'  finely  divided  state  :  cns- 
tals  are  very  .-Inwly  dissolved.  Apatite  is  i'ouiul  in  ail 
riK.ks  at  the  snifui  t-  of  the  earth,  in  some  mun-  than  in 
others.  Ky  disintegration  the  former  make  rich  soils, 
the  latter  |  )uor  ones.  From  its  rootlcta  the  plant  seoetss 
an  acid  liquid,  through  wlmse  i^nqr  the  otherwise  in* 
edubh'  apatite  beooncasolttble,  and  is  absotbed  by  ca- 
pillary action  into  the  Stem  an  1  all  its  r^miificatiun--, 
K*uves,  flowers,  and  seeds.  The  stem  i.  t.i us  little;  the 
bulk  n;main.s  in  the  leaves  and  s.  e.ls  J  in-e  latu  r  ;.re 
eaten  chiefly  by  herbivorous  animals  and  by  man.  They 
store  it  up  in  their  bony  skeletons,  whose  Strength  li 
makes,  whilst  little  leaves  the  body  in  its  aeeretioas. 
To  the  fields  whence  the  living  anhnab  have  drawn 
their  food  the  skeletons  must  returned  in  order  to 
n'store  the  soune  of  fertility.  lint  even  if  all  the 
.-.kelctons  were  n'turne<l,  mneh  ha.s  1"  en  wiuited  in  this 
astonishing  scries  of  rotation — not  wastetl  tor  tbe  earth 
I  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  req^eetive  KH-alities.  It  must 
I  be  made  vp  fimm  other  soaieea.  This  hss  been  the 
ontjsome  of  agrienltund  chemistry,  as  a  hnr  against 
which  neither  individual  nor  nation  may  .sin  witti  im- 
pnnilv.  The  question  of  permanent  nmsix^rity,  of 
abunilanec  of  AkmI,  finally  res<ilves  itself  into  the  eco- 
nomical maintenance  of  a  balance  between  exported 
and  hnported  cakium  phoq»hat«,  apatite,  or  pho•Ithol^ 
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it*'.  It  is  i  vMt  nf  tlmt  iiKin  ran  tlr.iw  tuily  upon  Na-  ' 
ture'tt  fta-iinatlatiuiis  to  uiakc  up  the  deticicncy.  It 
ImsMMS  the  imperative  duty  of  geology  to  find  the 
ami  anikble  deponts;  of  cheauaUy,  to  bring  the 
■ttterid  into  the  most mntable  fimn previowitoy^wm- 
ini;  it  into  the  fuMs.  TliLs  fonii  i.s  the  SonBIBOS- 
PHAT»-  to  wiiirh  the  reailer      n  f'rm'd.  i 

Whilhi  unable  to  point  out  ( ;n  li  f;{M><  ial  deposit, 
ffedogitita  have  determined  the  oldest  and  hence  dccp- 
eat  rack'fommtion — the  Archjean  or  Eozoic  rock-pys- 
t<!ii— IIS  the  cliii'f  n'lMKsiton'  of  ajiatitt'.  A.s  L'nni'l  | 
Lt  'loLnral  i.slaixl.s  lliis  systt-ni  apj«'ars  at  the  tartli  • 
Miriai/f,  thi'  L'n-atcst  portion  ol'  <ir>'  land  bein>t  (X)vonHi 
(0  aioivur  ietiM  <lt-pili  hy  the  yonnirer  formatioosof  slates, 
ModBtOOea,  and  ins>^diferuus  linietitones.  Fbom  its  ex- 
tensive outcrop  in  the  vallev  of  the  St.  Ijawrenee  and 
till-  lako.  peoloi!ist«  si>eak  oi'the  lower  st-ries.  coiiiixised 
liiittly  of  LTanit*'.  lmumss.  and  ini«'Si-whit!t,  iis  tlu-  I.<iii- 
rriitioH  n\7*teni,  and  of  tiie  upper  scries,  conipo«'»l  of 
(^tiartz- Schists,  mToxcnic-hjrpentemc  rocks,  scrpen- 
liBe»  and  ayBtaUine  white  limeatoiie,  as  the  JSunmum 
8T9icaL  Li  all  these  rocks  we  find  iipatite  as  an  ao- 
"•--N'ly  BMaCTsI;  so  in  the  niat'iielio  inm-ore  depot-its 
ot  Eioex  eo.,  N.  Y.,  and  throii>:ht>ut  tlie  U'lt  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Anpalachiun  mountains  from  Can- 
ada to  Geofsia  i  hot  toe  aecumulatioiu  of  apatite  are 
emfioed  to  the  Hnronian  rockn,  and  partietdariy  to  the 
white  cqnstalline  linn-.^tntic  Tn  I'mnsylvania.  in  New 
•Kniey.  and  in  Now  York  iln>  liiiu>tiine  is  quite  rich  in 
apatite,  lait  iiit  <h'pt>.<it.s  ol  i  ciiniticn-ial  important  tlius 
far  have  hcea  fuuml  ex4-ept  those  of  Canada.  Here,  in 
the  province  of  QuelAH%  the  Hortmtan  e>-Btoni  (x>ver8  a 
v<r\-  br.'f  nrra,  fnnninir  a  ver?'  nietred  surface  in  a 
s-":-t<.ni  of  lulls  I'olluwinj:  generally  a  direetion  north- 
.  ;i«t  to  soulh-wt^t.  and  com  siMuidintr  on  the  whnle  to 
the  foldinK«  and  plirations  of  the  ntcky  strata.  From 
the  city  of  IQngston,  on  liake  Ontario,  past  the  city  of 
Perth,  the  apatite  belt  has  been  traced  across  the  great 
Ottawa  River,  near  the  town  of  Ottawa  itself ;  thence  be- 
tween the  (latinean  an<l  Du  Li^vrc  rivers  northward,  on 
astraight  line  I M  to  140  miles  in  len^h.  This  extensive 
OUhvi^  appear  coneeirtrated  in  the  wmth  of  Perth  upon 
in  ana  which  oomprisen  the  townships  of  North  and 
Smith  Elmdey,  North  and  Sonth  Burgess,  North  and 
S<>uth  Crosby,  Bodfonl,  and  LotiL'liboro*.  Mire  the 
earliest  discover v  was  ma<lc  alHiut  (lie  year  1 85^1  Itv  llr. 
Wilsiiu  of  Perth,  the  hpeeimens  lx>ing  identUied  and 
their  nature  explained  by  Dr.  T.  Steny  Hunt,  then  of 
the  Geological  Burvejr  ot  ('anafla.  Hinoe  that  time  this 
section  haj>  l>.  rii  i  unstantly  wnikt  d,  iiinre  or  I  ns  >*uc- 
ceatifiilly.  Min  1»  umre  reeenily  the  iivirtli-ea.-'ti  iii  s<.'c- 
tion  of  the  ticM.s  iixs  coinc  into  notice,  ll  li;i.s  hem 
explored  from  lJ»e  Ottiiwu  Kiver  Ut  between  7i)  and 
BUMS  nortli  by  ea^t  witluu  the  town.<|ihipt$  of  Hull,  Tern- 

Seton,  Buckingham,  PorUand,  >\'aketield,  Masham, 
)w,  Denholm,  Bowman,  Bigelow,  Ilinks,  Aylwin, 
AVriiirht,  Niinhtield,  Blake,  Bouehette,  I'aiiurnti,  Wa- 
basse,  and  is  known  to  exitit  over  a  number  of  others 
Mill  ftlther  to  the  north  which  have  not  yet  bean  crit- 
iaQ7  *— "'wt<^  This  (art  of  the  field,  which  is  prop* 
eriv  known  as  the  **Oatineaa  "  section,  has  been  wore- 
e-i  siiinx-  1^71  in  the  tuwiisiiij)  of  jJuckinuhani.  where 
tilt'  iiuekinuliam  .^Iinil^  t  o.  o^'rat^-s  the  deepest 
workinf.',  not  lo<i  iivi  y.i,  and  ships  apatite  "ore"  of 
etoeileat  qnali^.  Quite  recently  an  increased  ao- 
tiri^  of  capital  has  manifested  iti4elf  u>  exploit  this 
Sfction  AuioDL'xt  a  niiiuUT  of  others,  the  American 
Ph<ii»|iliaie  and  Land  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ni:iy  U;  nien- 
tioDt-.l,  which  i.s  now  working  a  lotof  4(Ht  acres  inTeni- 
plctoo  township.  Here,  near  the  crest  nf  a  lull,  a  most 
leiSSlkable  outcrop  has  betni  exposed  )>.v  ^iiippiiiL'  the 
surface.  An  excavation  M)  by  r»»t  feet  hatt  been  sunk  in 
solid  apatite,  which  is  «d'Kre<'niHh  color.  Tlie  top  nx'k. 
a  rii  L-'ive  greeni«h-blark  p\ f<i\cii(',  lias  I'ccii  removed 
a<ii.suti<<e  of  50  feet  towards  the  hilltop,  and  notliit^ 
bvt  apatite  exp^mnl.  In  view  of  such  surface  show- 
inin,  and  in  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the 
"ugeot  and  of  the  capital  which  may  be  induced  to 


'  entraije  In  the  enterprl.sc.  it  Uv()nH\s  interestin.'  to  in- 
«|uire  what  teoloiry  may  have  to  say  regarding  the 
origin,  the  distributionj  and  the  probable  extension 
in  depth  of  these  deposttSi.  Unfortunately  for  this  in- 
quiry, the  minhig-WDrk  thns  fer,  cspe««ially  in  the  Perth 
(li.strict,  appcara  io  have  Ix'cn  done  by  non-pro fes^iionals. 
I  Nothing  has  ap{)eared  in  literature  approaching  to  a 
mining  reconi,  such  as  the  gcoIoL'i.st  netnls  as  (mints  of 
fact  in  regard  to  association  of  the  minerals,  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  and  many  similar  data 
'which  capable  mininir  cnirinc<i-s  collect  fur  tlieir  own 
uuniaiice  and  fur  the  advanceineiit  of  ^reoin^'ic  .science. 
Aside  from  casual  short  visits,  properly  qualified  nii'n 
do  not  seem  to  have  devoted  any  iiecessar)'  portion  of 
time  to  the  study  of  this  region.  Nothing  remains, 
then,  but  to  tri'at  the  apatite  denosit.s  from  analoj/y 
with  other  orva  wcurrinir  in  the  l.;uircnt'an  rock-sys- 
tem. None  have  been  worked  .«<  extensively  as  the 
iron  ores ;  in  a  lessor  de^^ec,  the  gold-bearing  series  of 
Viri,'inia|  the  Carolinas.  and  Georgia. 

As  to  iron  ores,  we  have  in  mind  the  maenctic  ores 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Those  of  New  ,Tersey 
have  Ik'cu  worked  must  extcnsivcl-. .  In  Morris  cotuity, 
alonv  the  e;i«tern  Hank  of  .'^outh  .Nlountain,  the  tviiicid 
liaurentiau  gneiss  crops  out  in  very  steeply-inclined  beds 
or  strata.  It  contains  magnetite  eveiywhere,  hnt  in 
one  bed,  in  which  the  oBnaT component  of  the  roek,  the 
mica,  i.s  larcely  replaced  by  black  and  irrvon  honiblcnde, 
the  luaiinetite  apiH-ars  ni:L<.s<'i|  toirethi  r.  In  some  ii!ace.»j. 
crowdini:  out  ail  the  olht;r  mincr.ils.  it  constitutes  llie  be<l 
alone ;  then  gradually  the  quartz,  honiblende.  and  leld- 
spar  reapi)ear;  the  ore  prows  poorer  and  poorer,  in- 
sensibly afuKist,  until  the  rcL'ular  ciiciss  fills  the  bed. 
Never  ver>'  thick,  and  t-ipcrinir  ul\  in  lenL'th  and 
depth,  the  ore  Iwidics  pi< -cut  very  irrcLridar,  i!ui  ellip- 
soids— not pockrUy  strictly  siteakiug,  but  masses  of  very 
yaiying  siae.  It  dieariy  follows  that  there  is  neither 
increase  nor  decrca.sc,  on  the  whole,  as  depth  is  gained. 
One  mine,  liavinz  iH'wnm  work  upon  a  solid  outcrop, 
fomid  it  t-row  iioon  r;  :in<ither,  beu'iiinin!:  on  lean  ore, 
came  in  ri(  her  going  down,  but  alwavs  in  alternation. 
At  the  writer's  Tiail  the  Mt.  Hope  shaft  was  hoisting 
solid,  deavable  magnetite  from  a  depth  of  600  feeC 
w;hile  other  mints,  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  had 
^'iven  up  at  L*'KJ  feet,  lR*cau.st'  the  ore  was  fiv>  jHMjr  on 
the  same  bed.  l/ct  it  l^e  underst(MMl  that  the  l»eJ  is 
not  iron  ore,  but  ;;nei.ss,  which  eouiinues  undoubtedly 
to  greater  de^th  than  mining  o]HTat  ions  can  ever  reach. 
The  iron  ore  is  merely  acce.s.Hor>'  in  this  gneiss. 

Now,  licn'in  lies  the  s'liiiiarity  witli  <iur  ajiatitc  <le- 
jwi>ils.  tlial  the  crystalline  while  liiiicsloiie  Iwnus  the 
Ifcds.  as  the  hond)Ieiide  gneiss  alntve;  and  it  ajipcara 
from  all  the  out<-rops  on  the  hills  and  in  the  water- 
courses, from  5(H)  to  "iHJ  feet  deeper,  that  this  limestone, 
together  with  the  gneissic  and  pjToxenic  rock,  forms 
very  steeply-inclined  bods ;  hence  analog>'  declares  that 
Miiriini;  o|ierat ions  will  iutt  reach  to  the  end  nfthcliine- 
Htone  in  depth.  In  it  lies  the  a|>atite  as  an  accessory, 
massed  together  in  «M  pboe,  and  then  diminishing 
to  a  few  centals  or  gnins  gndually.  £vidently,  this 
has  been  the  experience  in  the  sontnem  fields,  and  if 
'  Nature  U'  not  inconsistent  it  will  pn)ve  the  .«aine  in  the 
northern  section.  E.xactly  of  the  siinie  nature  is  the 
occurrence  of  tin  ore  in  »Saxony  and  Hoheniia,  where 
it  has  been  worked  successfully  for  several  centuries. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  fact  to  deter  enterprise,  as 
many  wotild  think.  The  same  vici,<situdes  await  the 
miner  in  the  finest  of  H)-<  alled  "  true  lissure-veins."  It 
is  airainst  the  laws  ul'  Nature  that  any  large  and  deert 
H.v-ure  should  have  been  equally  tilled  throughout  witu 
that  which  men  covet.  It  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be.  TheiPC  is  this  difl"erence  only;  a  regular,  well- 
defined  deposit  can  be  worked  with  less  expenditure  of 
thought  and  skill.  The  mining  of  apatite,  as  of  all  sim- 
ilar deposits,  requires  well-educated  intelligence,  and  this 
win  oppose  any  wsstcfol  outlay  of  espitsTin  heavy  sta- 
tionaiy  maehinoy,  whem  common  sense  will  show  the 
ueeeasity  t^ranoval  to  soother  qMt  bofim  amoitisatioD 
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of  the  capital  ran  be  i-fTcctriL  It  will  iipjiono  the  nrL^un- 
izatiun  of  vorj'  large  con'onitioiiH  with  :i  \:i.-«t  ("ipital. 
upon  which  no  divideiioB  can  be  rculiz(><i.  JUii  fut 
aober,  intelligent  woik  there  seemB  no  better  field. 

In  xcnmi  to  th«  origin  of  the  apatite  depowta,  as 
wdl  aa  aU  odien  where  the  minenl  appean  aa  an  aoeea- 
8orj'  constitueut  of  nxk,  it  is  ^yfo  fo  iircsunic  that  thcj' 
are  coexistent  with  the  nx  k -furnuitidii  itstif  In  what 
fomi  tlic  apatite  nre-t'xisti  il  in  thr  strata  it  is  inijnj.-.sil.jc 
fur  ticience  to  realise,  but  it  cr>'stullize<l  certainly  at  the 
aame  time  a.s  the  limeatone  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is 
(|iute  oaeleaa  and  nnatncntific  to  ^leealate  aqy  fiirthcr 
in  tliia  dtreeHon.  Thia  aeena  aa  certain  aa  that  the 
dcliiate  nmlles  of  rutile  enclosed  in  ((uartz  cr\.-<talfi 
crystallized  from  the  same  solution  aw  tbc  (piartz 
itself  Our  liniit.s  forbid  us  to  ff'^'e  all  the  elu miral 
reasons  in  support  of  this  view.  There  is  KiiU  a  notion 
linaeiinjK  among  the  "practical"  men  that  such  min- 
eniuntioM  ara  due  to  mtniaion  from  below— to  some 
aort  of  Totcaoic  aetfam.  Now,  ii  »  yaj  true  that  apatite 
forms  a  roinilar  pait  of  WmBuSo  lavas,  but  its  Wmp  j 
enelostvl  in  biitre  masecs  of  lime&tnno.  wliich  eannut 
have  Iji'on  e\pM>eii  to  a  meltini;  beat  without  becoming 
caustic  lime,  all  experiment.s  to  tiie  contrai-y  notwith- 
standing, is  more  than  ample  proof  of  its  en-stallization 
fix>m  wateiy aolutiona in Arehaian  times.  Ine iotrnaipn 
theofT— it  ia  a  remnant  of  ^ cologj-'s  childhood  in  its 
general  application — is  true  lor  a  von'  small  number  of 
ore-deposits  only,  ami  all  of  them  much  younger  in  1 
geoWie  ace  than  these  apatite  strata.       (n,  a.  k.  ) 

APHRIZINiE  (Gr.  ifp6{,  foam ;  C<i»,  I  live),  a  sub- 
fiuniljr  of  wailing  uirda,  coming  between  the  plovers 
(Charadriina)  and  tumstones  ( StrrpsSaiiuB):  nearest 
the  latter.  It  oonsista  of  the  single  genus  and  species 
Aphrizti  ri'ri/iita.  or  surf  binl,  extensively  disjiersed 
over  tbo  eoa.st8  and  ihlands  ol  the  I'aeilic  Orean,  oc- 
curring' alonx'  the  whole  west  coast  of  North  America. 
The  bird  is  anout  ten  inches  long]  and  has  the  ;;ener.il 
uppearam-e  and  hahit.'j  of  a  Sandpiper.  v.  i 

APLODUZiXJU,  or  Apu»ikiii!IIB&  See  Hatlo- 
DovrrojB. 

AIM'AT. AfllKK  TN'niANP.  a  f -rmerly  powerful 
trii'C  ot  tiie  t'leK  iuw  faniil'/  uho  n-si  led  in  N\  est  Hor- 
ida,  on  Appala*  bee  Buy.  1  li>  y  foui-dit  with  tbc  Sjian- 
isb  Colonials  down  to  h'>">s,  when  tliey  wcn^  converted 
by  the  niissionaricH  and  uiuny  of  their  chiefs  taught  to 
read  and  write.  In  ](>.S7  they  rebelled  against  Spanish 
oppression,  hnt  were  gpoctlify  reduced.   In  17()2  the 

Kn-'lisb  and  the  Creek  Indians  invaded  tbe'r  nuuitr^-, 
destroyed  their  towns,  and  ki]!<  il  <iy  earried  o'V  nianv  of 
their  itdiabitant*).  In  lTi>t  ."'^i.  .^la^ks  was  i.iki n  :uid 
the  missionaries  kille<i.  Their  numlicrs  l<ei  ume  .so  re- 
duced by  thew  vari  o  i  is  ea  i  tses  t  hat  car^  in  the  ei  l:  b  tee  n  t  h 
oentniy  thigr  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  trilK>,  their 
anuilli«mnantbein«nnibab1r  absorbed  by  tbc  CboctawR. 

APPALACIIUN  INDIANS,  anamcwbieh  issome 
times  applied  to  a  linL'oi^tie  family  of  North  Anierieaii 
Indians  embracinir  nm-t  ot'  the  trilies  of  tiie  .'^./iiih' m 
United  .Stat«'».  The  term  includes  the  Cre*  ks  or  .^IlLS- 
kogces,  the  llitehitees,  Cboctaws,  Chiekiusjiw.s,  t^emi- 
ndlea,  Coosadwi  Akbamas,  Appalachcee,  and  some 
other  tribes.  Hie  Natphes  of  the  lower  HiasisBippi, 
the  Catiiwbas  of  South  Canilina,  and  the  iiitcrmc^liate 
Chi-rokees  bad  lanL-uaL't  s  ot  different  origin  from  tbow 
of  tlie  aliove  named  tribes.  Hut  in  Lcnerul  habitH  and 
in  degree  of  civilization  tbey  were  closely  similar.  The 
Interusting,  but  lun^  extintrt,  Timucua  tribe  gccms  to 
have  belonged  to  tlua  fiunily.  The  late  L.  U.  Morgan 
renuded  the  Appalachians  as  being  remotely  oonnectcd 

with  th.'  l>aknf.i  tribes. 

The  area  of  the  Apjialaehian  tribes  coninri.s^^'d  a  laree 
part  (d'tbe  territory  east  nt  Louisiana  and  south  ot  the 
southern  bonier  of  the  Alyonkins.  They  were,  when 
first  discovered,  much  in  advance  of  tlie  n  itiiern  In- 
dians in  civilisation,  atanding  intermediate  between  the 
latter  and  the  Mexican  tribesL  Acrricnltiire  was  their 
nrinci|Md  oeeiipation.  maize  l)elng  their  (diief  article  uf 
rood.    Some  of  the  Spanibh  explurerti  s|x'ak.  ui'  passing; 


through  continuous  fields  of  com  three  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. Tin-  wa..  earcfnUy  gathered  and  atorad  m  gnm' 
arioa  for  winter  u.sc. 

Thcjr  erected  temples,  and  hooaea  of  aome  preten- 
siona  tor  the  ohieii^  though  the  eommon  peo|de  dweit 
in  mean  huta  Their  towns,  often  verv  poT>ulooB,  were 
built  in  a  circular  form  and  stix-kaded  for  defence. 
Many  mccbanical  indu.stries  were  pnu-tiscd.  The  art 
oC  jMittery  hail  made  murh  nii>re  pn);.'n'ss  than  with 
the  uorlbern  Indians;  skins  were  neatly  dres^M-d  for 
clothing ;  the  art  of  weaving  was  partially  underwood ; 
mantles  of  rich  feather-work  wwa  madai  implemenits 
of  stone,  Ume,  and  wood  were  aMHhlly  wrought;  and 
many  other  art.s  were  diligently  luirsued. 

There  w:L>i  no  division  of  landed  projicrty.  Kiw-h 
community  had  it.s  ixjiiimon  jdantation.  ot  which  every 
citizen  was  free  to  cultivate  a  portion  for  his  own  use. 
Butafixedabareof  the  products  of  the  fiddawaaatoted 
in  ooounon  gianariea  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  caae  their 
private  atom  ahonid  ftuL  Eadi  town  waa  governed  by 

it.-jbea  l  inan.ibe  nn'rn.  the  supreme  mairislratc.  to  whom 
the  greatest  respect  was  paid,  and  who  is  ere<Jited  by 
some  authors  with  almost  liespotie  auihorily.  He  was 
subject,  however,  to  the  deilsion  of  the  council  of  lower 
diiefs.  Next  Umeaih  him  wais  the  great  wirdiief,  the 
leader  of  the  tribe  in  battle.  There  waa,  voveofver,  a 
high  priest,  who  possessed  trrrat  influence.  A  sapreme 
Spirit  W!i8  worshijUH  i  1m  ii.  atli  wliom  the  s\in  was  ven- 
erateil  a.s  a  syndntl  oi  tlie  power  and  beneficence  of 
the  (Jreat  ."Spirit.  Fire  was  also  \  enerated  for  tbc  same 
reason.  They  bt'lievod  in  the  immortality  of  the  fioul 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewanis  and  punishmenta. 

In  character  the  AppalachiaoB  haa  all  the  coninge^ 
craft,  and  stoicism  of  the  northern  tribes.  They  were 
fond  (d'  hunting  and  of  war.  and  were  brave  .-mil  skil- 
ful warriors.  In  person  they  were  tali.  enet.  nio<ier- 
atcly  robust,  and  well-formed,  with  regular  teatun-s. 
o]M'n  expression,  and  digidtieil  manner.  Among  the 
Creeks,  while  many  of  the  men  are  over  aiz  feet  high 
and  few  under  five  feet  ten  inche&  the  wonen  an  aisl- 
dom  nl)ove  five  feet,  and  most  of  them  do  not  readl 
that  heitht.  Their  hands  and  f-  ef  rex  ndde  those  of 
a  Kuropean  girl  of  nine  or  ten.  ^  et  tbev  arc  well- 
fonncd  and  usually  handsome  and  gract  ful. 

Tbc  .\ppalachian  laniniages  are  destitute  of  many 
(d'  the  consonants  used  in  Kimibcan  tonguea  The 
grammar  of  the  Creek  language  oas  been  treated  by 
H.  F.  Btickner  (Marion.  Ala.,  I860).  Thia  woric  18 
analvzed  in  Hrinton's  ( 'nntrHnitions  to  a  Oranrnutr 
^/w  ;W»mAy.Aw  '  I'hiladt  lpbia.  1S70).  (c.  U.) 

APPKAL.  Ainieal  is  defined  to  tJic  renu)val  of 
Vol.  II.  »  cau*e  inaa  a  court  of  interior  to  one  of 
\>  \sj.  Am'.  sujMrrior  Jurisdiction  fi>r  the  purpose  id"  ub- 
i^in^dA!^  taming  a  review  and  re-trial.  It  ia  derived 
.CO.!.  jjjp^jipij  chancery  trnm  the  civil  law,  and, 
lei  Imieally  s]H'aking,  is  quite  distinct  from  t1i>-  n  iia-ily 
by  writ  ol  error,  as  an  appeal  brings  uji  the  whole  rjure 
both  as  to  law  and  bu  t  t"»r  revi.sil,  as  if  it  bad  not  l»een 
tried  before,  while  the  hitter,  which  is  of  ojmuion-law 
origin,  orila  for  a  reversal  of  judgment  only  should  lepi 
errors  appear  to  have  been  oommitted  on  tike  trot 
Both  are  essentially,  however,  hut  different  modes  of 
attainim:  tb«'  same  general  object,  and  may  V>e  eonve- 
niently  treated  lure  under  one  bead,  together  with  the 
Cognate  subject  ot  tbc  removal  of  causes  trnm  State  to 
Federal  courts.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  ap^tcal, 
indeed,  are  not  everywhere  so  eleariy  uaiked  aa  for- 
merly, having  been  jgreatly  modified  by  strata,  and  aa- 
similnted  to  the  wnt  of  error,  csj>ecially  in  the  Statea 
governe<l  l>y  a  i  imIc.  Ibit  many  of  the  .^tatci!  and  the 
Federal  courts  have  always  jircserveil  the  distinction. 

Api>cal8,  usiiiL'^  I  lie  ti  rm  iti  its  broadest  sense,  in  ibis 
countiy  natundly  lall  into  three  general  divisions — those 
confined  to  the  courts  of  a  State ;  tho«e  from  the  su- 

rreme  courts  of  the  States  to  the  Supneme  Court  of  the 
^niicd  States ;  and  those  ftotn  an  inl^rlor  to  a  superior 
Federal  court.  Taking  fbem  up  in  order,  the  rubs 
governing  appeals  are  numerous  and  varied  ihrough- 
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out  the  States,  but  in  many  respocta  tbcy  arc  nearly 
ideBUc»l,  differing  nuber  in  tbe  exact  application  of 
prindpla  than  in  the  pfinciplM  tlMtnselrfH.  Thu^,  an 
idm  of  tbe  eytnem  in  general  in«y  be  obtained  ih>m 
gbuichtfat  tbe  regubtions  on  tbe  Bobjeot  of  one  State 
— «.  ^./Pennsylvania : 

AMjpamm  dirwatisfied  with  the  Jud^nncnt  in  any  action 
■3rtaKe»«n~ 


unit  «»f  error  or  nn  appeal  to  the  supreme  ootirt, 
upon  oiaklug  aflidavit  that  th«<  tiani»  U  nut  intended  for 
delay  ;  this  niiiiit  be  done  within  two  yi-ars  from  the  rcu- 
dtriiie  of  juUcineut ;  but  in  caso  of  legal  disability — i.e., 
fthiiuld  infaucy  or  lunacy  prevent  a  peraon  from  exvrcisinK 
the  right— tlu*  two  years  will  hepin  to  run  from  the  re- 
noTml  of  mich  disahility.  A  writ  of  error  do4^s  not  stay 
•xecution  in  civil  ca/irs  unleM  iasued  within  three  weeks 
from  the  time  when  jndfnuenl  in  entered  and  eeeiirity 
given  to  proMH-nte  the  writ  with  «'freet;  and  the  fw.-€urity 
tv«]uirt>d  ill  taking  apjM'al,  writA  of  error,  and  crrtiomri  is 
double  the  aniouiit  of  cottts  accrued.  Appeals  from  the  or- 
|>han!»'  courts  mnst  be  taken  within  thn-e  yeni-s,  and  from 
tke  mafciatrates'  (joaticca')  courta  to  the  common  pleaa 
within  Cwentj  daya,  apon  giving  aecailty. 

An  or  a  writ  of  error,  or  of  c/rtionin,  taken 

out  UDiltT  the  j^rcscribed  rcjBrulatiuiis,  is  8aid  to  act  as 
mtHpenfdea*;  u  e.,  until  the  dec-Lsiun  is  reached  in  the 
nperior  court  tbe  pweeedings  >»  t  lie  court  below  ceaM; ; 
in  caae  of  an  execution  on  a  jndiriucnt  H  w  stayed. 
The  writ  of  cfTtiomri  aljove  rcfcrri'd  to  r(  >v  inl  lts  a 
writ  of'emtr.  and  issues  in  most  of  the  ijuicii  liuiu  the 
superior  to  tlie  inlcrior  courta  of  record  to  remove  pn>- 
ceMui»!«.  not  m-cording  to  common- law  procedure,  but 
aaivgiduted  by  Htutnte.  Its  use  is  oHeii  nuxiliar>'  to  on 
appeal  or  writ  of  cmjr,  to  obtain  from  tbe  court  below 
a  perfect  transcript  or  copy  of  the  record  of  a  cahe 
which  isbt  turt'  the  su|«ti'T  i-mirt  Mti  ;t|i|u  :il.  The  WTit 
of  mtJiuhuHM  i&  ikko  Uisuii  lor  iliis  puri^iM-.  Where  a 
cause  is  decided  to  be  sent  back  to  the  l  -  .s  i  r  court  to 
be  proceeded  with,  the  anpropriate  writ  from  the  su- 
perior cunrt  is  prtta^leiulo  or  numdamwt. 

Ab  to  tilt!  second  c  lass  of  cases,  decisions  of  the  State 
supreme  courts  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  TiLii-d  States,  the  usual  distinction  betwe<»n 
matters  ot  law  and  equity  in  carryint?  up  the  cause  is 
uot  maintained.  Appeals  cannot  be  taken,  and  de- 
crees in  equity,  as  well  aa  judgments  at  law,  can  be 
bruuirht  np  on  writ  of  enur  alone.  The  law  L'oveming 
thus  open  to  review  is  as  follows: 

A  fiii.ll  inilifiuent  or  decree  in  any  suit  in  the  hiKheat 
court  (if  H  Sr.ite  in  which  n  deri-.ion  in  the  suit  could  be 
had,  where  ih  drawn  in  question  tbe  validity  of  ii  treaty  or 
statute  of,  or  an  authority  exerciMd  under,  the  United 
BtAtes,  and  the  decision  is  atsuiust  their  valulily;  or  where 
i«  drawn  in  (|UeAti»D  the  validity  of  a  niatutt*  of,  or  an  au- 
thority csercined  under,  any  Stat<%  on  the  urouiid  of  Ihvir 
being  repugnant  to  the  Coiiiititution,  treuticH,  or  Iuwn  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  tlieir  va- 
lidity; or  where  any  title,  rj«ht,  privilege,  or  immunity  is 
claimed  under  the  Constitution  or  any  treiity  or  statuti-  of, 
or  commisaiou  held  or  authority  e.\ercts^-d  under,  the  United 
Stattts,  and  the  decision  i*  affainnt  the  title,  njiht,  privilege, 
or  immunity  (<pccially  set  up  or  elaiuied  by  either  party 
iindt»r  !«uch  (.'on<t)tution,  treaty,  Ktatute.  coinmi-ssion,  or 
iiiit hwri* y, — may  Ik.-  re-examined,  and  reverw'd  or  athrmed 
in  the  Supreme  Ojurt  u|Kin  a  writ  of  error.  The  writ  nhall 
have  the  same  etTect  as  if  the  jud^nient  or  decree  coni- 
pinined  of  had  hiy^n  rendered  or  iia.'**ed  in  a  court  of  the 
I'nif.  d  .State*.  Ttie  Su|pi«  sue  Court  may  reverse,  modify,  or 
:ilHria  the  lndaiin  nt  nr  ilri  ri  <-  of  such  State  court,  and  may, 
at  tli>  ir  li  1^  r <  t i'lii, iiwiinl  i  xrcntion  or  rcmaiul  tin.'  wiuie  to 
th«'  roiirt  /Viiiu  which  it  waa  removed  by  the  wnt. 

TJic  writ  of  error  mnst  lie  sned  ont  witliiii  two  vears 
after  judjrmeiit  in  the  State  i-nnrt,  «iih  ilie  usual  ex- 
ception in  liivor  of  riersons  under  <ii»ability.    The  cita- 
tion must  be  Htgnea  by  the  chief-ju.sti<-e.  chancellor,  or 
judire  of  tht;  State  «Ourt  which  rendered  tbe  jadpment 
or  decrvc  complained  of,  or  by  a  justice  of  tbe  8n|ireme 
(Wrt  f»r  the  United  States;  and  the  adverw;  party 
have  At  least  thirty  days'  notice.    The  writ  of 
aror  "iH  ^  ^  Kuprrafl'.'s  it  the  defendant  m  tvis  it 
iinon  tho  adverse  party  within  sixty  da^  of  tbe  rcIKie^ 
isg  ofjudgmeat  and  entering  gecoritj. 


All  process  of  the  Sujiroine  Cotirt  is  in  the  Prcsl- 
deiit'i4  name,  but  for  the  convenience  of  suttors^iQ  all 
p:irts  (jf  the  country  the  writ  of  error  may  be  iiwwd 
and  filed  id  the  elerk'a  office  of  the  court  wboae  pio- 
(^ccding8  are  reviewed.  The  oonaent  of  paitiea  to  nib> 
luit  ou.<^'3  for  review  to  the  Supreme  Court  not  piovidad 
for  by  the  stiitute  will  not  coiifer  jurisdiction. 

Feilentl  Courts. — ^Tho  provisions  of  the  Kevin  il  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  as  to  appeals  and  writ;^  of  error 
itivolring  only  the  Federal  oourta  are  briefly  tullitwg; 
In  matters  exc«edU)g$2(>  in  ralue  a  writ  of  error  Ilea  from 
!  the  final  jud  gment  of  a  dintriet  court  to  tbociivuit  conii 
of  (III-  same  ilir-trlrt.  Fji.il  ju^K'Tnents  of  a  circuit  court 
in  uiutlcrss  cjicce«liii>i  ^fwUHf  ujay  h.^  reviewed  on  writ  of 
error  by  the  Supreme  Court,  ami  tlic  ^^irtie  is  true  of 
judgments  of  the  circuit  court  alhnuing  or  modifying 
a  jud(.'tnent  of  the  district  court  in  acaae  of  like  value, 
but  otherwise  if  the  drctiit  court  basrevened  tbe  jodf- 
ment  of  the  district  court  and  ordered  a  new  trial  In 
ca.se  of  a  (lifTcp  in  .jf  opinion  1i<  t\v.  en  t!ie  two  judges 
of  a  cin'uit  cyuri  the  opinion  ot  the  j»i<.sidinjr  judge  is 
that  of  the  txiurt  for  the  time  Itcing ;  but  upon  entry  of 
final  judgment  tbe  point  of  disagreement  must  be  oer- 
tified  unon  the  reoord,  and  meh  judgment  may  be  re* 
viewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  writ  of  error.  Judg- 
ments of  a  circuit  court  touching  patents  or  et>pyright8, 
or  in  tictions  auainst  any  revcinie  officer  h  r  ln^  official 
acts,  or  in  any  bri»iis;ht  on  account  of  ilie  Jcjiriva- 
tion  of  any  right,  priviii^^c.  (»r  immunity  secured  by  the 
CoustitotioD,  or  of  auy  right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  an  action  for  injur>-  to  per> 
son  or  |)roperty  by  any  act  done  in  furtherance  of  any 
conspirai'V  ut'auist  the  Ciovcmnient  of  the  L'liited  States, 
may  U' re\  ii  x^xil  Ijy  tlic  ."^u)irL-mi' (.'mirt  on  wi  lt  ot'crnir 
wilLuut  n  'j;ir>l  tij  the  amount  in  coutruv t.rHy.  A  writ 
of  error  tiom  the  district  to  the  circuit  court  must  be 
sued  out  within  one  year,  and  from  the  divuit  to  tbe 
Suitreme  Court  witUn  two  ^vears.  afler  the  entry  of 
judgment,  exee|>t  in  case  ol  diHability. 

Upon  obtaining  a  writ  of  error,  which  is  ii*8ned  as  a 
matter  of  course  tin  application  to  the  eli  rk  .>t  liie  dr- 
cuit  court.  tli(  :ij>|K>llci'  receives  a  citation  rcqua.ii^  Imu 
to  show  ra  .i.-c  h*  fore  the  appelUite  court  on  a  certain 
day.  The  derk  of  the  inferior  court  makes  a  reluru  to 
the  appeWate  court,  which  inchidfs  the  writ  of  error, 
the  ritaiio!!.  an  aiitlieiilicatcf]  f  raiis<  ri|it  of  tljc  rceord, 
im'huliu^'  the  liiliot  exrrptions.  ail  iij-t-ifjiiiiieiil  ol  errors, 
and  a  prayer  for  tlic  n  w  i-v.ii  ,,t'  tin-  f,.niicr  judgment. 
The  pluintifi'  in  error  must  enter  Imtid  with  M-eurity  for 
CMta,  and  »<hoiil(l  he  Irish  to  stay  exe<-ntion  he  must  also 
give  security  for  tlie  ainount  of  the  Jud/nnenL  Tbe 
appellate  conrt  bw  tbe  broadeat  antnontjr  to  affirm, 
uiodifV.  or  rcvcm'  the  judgment,  or  may  din  t  t  t-tu  h 
furtlu  r  )iior(vdini:»  to  bo  taken  by  the  iti!t  rvinotirt  as 
the  <  ii.-e  ii:;(y  n  -|uir<-.  When  judgment  ir-  aHirnieil  the 
court  will  atijiidge  the  respondent  just  damages  tor  his 
delay.  U>sides  Ills  costs.  Tlie  details  of  pnu  tie'e  involve 
a  number  of  other  proriaiona,  but  theae  wiil  suffice  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  anbject 

The  distiiietion  )  t  twci  n  law  and  equity  i?  riinrlly  pre- 
served in  the  I "iiitcil  ."^lalt^  eoiirts.  aii<i  in  i  as<  >  .>t  i  iiuity 
anil  ai!iiiivalt\' jiivi^iiii  1  ion  aii]iealt-  may  fc  taken  I'rom 
the  district  to  tlie  cirvuil  court,  and  tinim  the  district 
wnd  circuit  <-(>iirta  U>  tbe  Supreme  Court,  under  the 
BBBM  r^nlatioii.«i  aa  goven  writa  of  error.  An  appeal 
ia  taken  by  a  petition  addreeeed  to  tbe  appellate  court 
setting  fiirth  the  pn>ccedinL'S  in  tlir  court  below  and 

C raying  a  reversal,  and  is  allov,  (■■i  a,--  a  matter  of  c*juri« 
y  one  of  the  judges  of  the  inlerior  i  oint. 
The  8ubjc»-t  «d"  appeals  in  the  'lerritorial  courts,  and 
from  them  and  firom  the  remaining  inferior  Federal 
courts,  to  tbe  Supreme  Conrt  of  tbe  United  .^tatea,  will 
be  found  tonchcd  upon  under  their  nppropriute  beads 
in  the  article  on  Coi  ivrs  oiv  iitK  T'Nnn>  Si  atkf. 

Jitouoiyil  nf  Coums. — iJy  liiis  phraM;  uuinl  under- 
Stood  something  <|uite  distinct  from  the  carrying  up  of 
a  caae  to  a  superior  court  on  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal. 
It  lelbn  to  procecdiags  eoBunenosd,  bitt  not  cowpleted* 
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in* State  cuurt,  whieh  Congita  has  {  cniiitted  to  U> 
nmoved  for  trial  or  argnmeot  in  a  natioiisJ  court  ai  the 
instance  of  defendant.  Smts  may  aim  be  removed  from 
one  district  (tr  <  irriiit  court  to  anutlicr,  on  motion  of  a 
party  or  uf  the  court,  wbenever  it  appeunt  that  the 
judge  of  such  court  has  been  or  is  in  any  way  eonccrneil 
m  interest  in  any  suit  pending  therein,  or  in  in  any  way 
COoneeUNl  with  either  jparty  thereto,  so  as  to  render  it 
improper,  in  his  opinion,  tor  him  to  sit  on  the  trial. 
This  right  of  removal  is  not  ctmtained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, lint  h  strictly  the  creature  of  CoiiLn -n.  llciirc 
we  must  look  to  the  acts  of  Congress  iur  ilic  cases  ui 
which  the  right  may  W  exerciwd.  Of  these  there  have 
been  a  numl>er,  leLnnning  with  the  JudiciHry  Act  of 
Sept.  24,  17?i9,  followed  by  those  of  Jnlv  IS,  18fi6, 
Man  li  2,  1H67.  and  March  3,  IST."").  Tlie  last  is  espe- 
cially important,  as  it  has  added  to  and  enlarged  the 
cl:i.'v'^<'s  <>t  Crises  that  iiia\'  In'  rcnii  ivfl.  and  iia-  nsirictrd 
the  lime  iu  which  the  removal  may  be  applied  for 
within  naxrowier  limita.  Its  piroTisionB  are  m  loflom : 

Any  suit  of  a  civil  tl;L*  urc.  nt.  l:i\v  itv  in  <  ijitit  v,  ihiw  jh  rid- 
intr  or  ti('rpj»ft«T brnnuli!  in  any  si:iu.  court,  wiuir*/  flu  iiiiit- 
ii  '  1 1:  ilisiHitc  cM-ct-il-.,  c\clii>i\c  at'  costs,  fh<'  Kum  nr  viiinc 
of  $.">tx',  iiiiii  iiri.^itig  under  tlir  (  (in-stttutioii  fir  laws  i.f  tlic 
UDlt*'d  .Stjitts,  Df  truaticji  niiuli-,  or  which  shall  1m'  itiinh'. 
under  tii'-ir  authority,  or  in  >vhitib  the  Uuited  tjlato*  wliull 
be  plaiutiil  or  iiotitioncr,  or  in  wliich  thi-ro  blitill  t>c  a  cou- 
trovi-i^y  httwo'ii  citueits  of  dillV-rciit  iSttitc-*.  or  a  r4Hitrt>- 
vcrsy  Ix  twi  .  II  citizens  of  the  aanic  Srate  c!.i  i  lii  L-  lumls 
undi  r  u'Hinfs  ot  different  Staten,  or  a  ei>utn>vr.^y  !>■  iw,  . n 
cit  i/ciis  (if  u  Slat«  and  foreijtn  8f.it<  s.  l  it  i/ci;--  or  -u!  i|t  ! 
oitlii-r  |i;irty  may  rcniovf*  said  unit  intn  tho  riicnit  r.,utl  of 
till'  l.'nilid  St.i;o:-i  for  the  iinijxT  tiistru  l.  And  wlu  ii  ;ii 
any  iiuil  mi'Uliuiu'd  ill  w^ctiuu  Uicri'  sh.ili  l>c  it  I  'lutia- 
versy  which  is  wholly  l>i-t\ve«;ii  citixeus  of  <U;h  r.  ut  States, 
»nd  whic)i  can  b«  fully  dL-teruiiuod  as  betwn  n  ilu  in,  then 

cith"-!-  Ill  r  inorc  of  the  plaintitln  or  defend. artually 

iut<irebte<i  in  such  controversy  luuy  remove  !<aid  suit  into 
tb«  circuit  oeart  of  Ihe  United  States  for  the  iiro|nr  dis- 
trict. 

^e  following  provitnon  of  the  act  of  Hai«h  2,  1867, 
has  provc<l  of  great  importance : 

When  a  suit  in  btstwemi  »  citizen  of  tbe.Sfat>  in  which  tt 
is  hron.'ht  ;inil  a  cili/.rii  of  aii;'lh4T  S(.it<',  it  nmy  hr  so  re- 
laovtil  on  the  |>clitiou  uf  Uic  lattt-r,  wlu  titi  r  he  in-  jtlaiii- 
till  or  ihffeitdaut,  tiled  at  any  time  In-fore  the  trial  or  lina! 
lu'.ii  ini;  of  the  suit,  if  In-fon*  or  at  the  tiine  of  filiiiu  *said 
p«  titioii  111'  iii.iki-s  aurl  iiK'>  111  said  Sl.ito  imirt  an  allidavit 
BLatiux'  t  liat  lie  liikS  I'cUjoIi  to  1i<  !  iox'i  ,  aii<l  din  >  bciicv  c,  that, 
from  prejudice  or  local  inliiK m  <  .  hi  will  cot  he  able  to  ob- 
taiu  Justice  in  such  State  court  l  iCev.  Stat.,  i  (j^,  sec.  3). 

Ihe  proceedings  for  removal  arc  taken  in  the  State 
flouit,  Boi  in  the  circuit  court  to  which  the  cause  is  to 
he  removed,  "before or  at  the  term  at  which  such  cause 

could  be  fitNt  (riod,  atiil  trf'fcini  tlic  trial."  ami  may  l>e 
from  any  Stale  couil,  provided  (lie  auioiuit  involved 
amounts  to  $.^)IM).  The  party  desiring  to  avail  himself 
of  the  benefits  of  the  act  files  a  petition  in  the  State 
eoart  setting  forth,  in  thehuiguage  of  the  statute,  the 
grounds  fur  seeking  a  mnoval;  and  he  most,  at  tlic 
same  time,  ffle  a  hond  with  good  and  fuiflicientftiuviy 
for  cnti  rill,'  in  the  circuit  cmirt,  mi  tlic  first  day  of  its 
then  next  acssion,  a  copy  ol'  tlie  rc«.'ord  iu  the  suit,  ami 
iiir  jiaving  all  costs  that  mav  be  awanletl  by  the  circuit 
court  if  it  should  hold  th:it  lite  suit  had  btH.-n  improperly 
removed.  The  petition  being  filed  and  the  require- 
ments  complied  with  in  a  proper  case,  the  State  court 
has  no  dwraetion  to  refhse  the  removal,  atid  con  pro- 
ceed no  furthrr.  The  fil'nc  c.f  the  reconl  gives  the  cir- 
cuit court  jurij^dictii  111,  and  (he  cuuhc  goeson  as  if  origi- 
nally commenced  iu  that  court.  Owing  to  the  fiu-t  that 
the  Federal  courts  pre.serve  the  distinction  between  law 
and  equity,  should  a  suit  be  bnjuglit  from  a  Stale  court 
uniting  legal  and  equitable  ^unds  of  relief,  the  circuit 
court  ma^  order  the  pleadings  framed  anew,  so  as  to 

Sn.scnt  cither  a  rause  at  law  or  one  in  c<)iiity,  or  two 
i.stiiict  caus«'.s,  if  nece.ssar>'.    (See,  gencndly,  Cointrs 
OF  TIIK  UnIIMi  .^rAIKS.  I  (a.  l.,  Jll.) 

Al'i'KAilAN'CK,  iti  law,  a  coming  into  court  as 
fMiy  to  a  suit,  genenUy,  but  not  neccsaariljr,  qioken 


of  the  defendant  as  the  formal  proceeding  by  which  he 
submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  Ap- 
pear.ince  m&uit  anciently  an  uetual  coming  into  court, 
cither  ill  jK-rsDn  or  li\  attorney,  and  traces  of  thctild  ]>nn> 
tice  still  appear  iu  the  forms  uf  pleadiujjf.  The  corporal 
appcanince  of  the  defcndaiit.,  indeed,  !s  still  generally 
required  uoon  a  criminal  tnai;  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
must  in  all  eases  of  treason  and  felony  be  delivereil  in 
open  court  in  the  presence  of  tlic  ilcfcn  lant,  but  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor  his  presence  durini.'  the  trial  ijj 
nut  es.s<'ntial.  Iiici>  il  actions  the  apin  anuice  is  only 
coiL^iruclivu,  all  iliat  is  wxvmury  haiug  to  tile  a  paper 
or  enter  a  meuionuulum  OQ  tm  leootd  setting  forth 
that  an  attoruey  Uieroin  nmned  appears  for  the  de- 
fendant 

An  appearance  is  c.illcd  rninDinn  when  entered  1^ 
the  plaintiff  for  the  dcl'ciidant  in  certain  ca^s;  it  B 
lirnpi  id  ji'.sinii'i  ;in  pcrsin),  or  by  nr  by  nrxt 

frieiid,  according  as  the  party  defends  himself  or  eni- 
pkjPB  an  attomegr  or  is  uuder  legal  diiiability.  ^  It  fa 
gmemh  ipediil*  or  cMditunifh  atx'oplinj;  as  it  is  ua- 
qualified  or  made  for  some  stHji  ific  puriniK  oroonpM 
with  oonditions.  It  is  volunt<mi or  Cfmritnhoni.  accoid- 
m-i  as  it  is  entered  freely  or  in  con»ei  |ui  nee  uf  Home  tid- 
vi'rs<.'  step  of  the  plaintiff,  or  it  is  oj.tioiin/  w  licn  ni:»le 
by  a  partv  who  is  under  no  obligation  to  apjKair,  lut 
docs  so,  by  leave  of  court,  to  save  his  rignts.  It  is 
eallcil  oraii*  when  entered  by  the  defendant  before  it 
id  legally  nocessiuy,  and  sHmoHeiif  when  entered  aflet 
one  has  already  been  entered  for  him  hy  the  idalntiflT. 

I  J.  M.  O.) 

APPLE.  America  has  one  native  .'<jK'<-ic.s  <<\'  ai'iilc 
.<!pc  Vol.  II.  •^V"*  coronaria,  but  no  attempt  lias  been 
p.  liu  Am!  made  to  hnpfove  it.  It  is  rstaer  a  hzge 
Rxii.^«i^  abmbthaQAuee.  The  flowers  are  as  bea«i- 
tifui  as  those  of  the  cultivated  kinda  The 
fruit  is  as  lar:,'c  .is  a  .^mall  pcarh,  in  I  v.  iih  a  much  more 
agreeable  iiirinun'  than  the  ((ra.nar.v  apple,  but  too 
harsh  in  fiaxnr  for  a  eultivatfd  ta>te.  Tlic  aj>ple  of 
the  Old  World,  the  cultivated  applti,  is  the  leading 
t  ruit  of  America,  and  of  more  general  value  than  per- 
haps all  other  fruits  combined.  The  fitst  trees  knows 
to  Mar  on  this  continent  were  on  Goveraor*s  Ishuid, 
near  I?iis((iii.  and  tiavo  ten  apples  on  OcL  ID,  UVi'.K 
TicfS)  luiuul,  huwcvcr.  near  Indian  vilUgcK  indictite  that 
the  aborigines  had  kllll^vled•_■e  of  the  fruit  b*  ti-ri'  tiii^ 
probably  through  the  French  missionaries  iu  Canada, 
(lov.  lOndicott  estaUishcd  the  firnt  nuT^'r>'  near  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  ItHO,  iuportang  the  apple  trees;  and  a  tree 
planted  in  Ifi41,  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  rtill  bear* 
ing  some  fruit  in  lS.jO.  The  first  nurs«'rics  fur  ral.-in.' 
apple  tn-tss  were  ci^tublished  near  the  city  nt  New  Vurk 
and  in  New  Jci-sev.  Though  there  were  l.ir.e  orchards, 
cider  wa-s  the  leailing  product  until  towards^  the  middle 
of  the  preiient  centur>-,  when  peeling  and  dr>'ing  apples 
in  the  sun,  making  apple-butter,  and  borreUlug  appks 
for  export  became  ob,jc>ct8  of  eomsideraUe  oommeroial 
activity.  .Xjiplc'  butter  is  made  bv  bioiling  six  gallons 
lit'  ti  esh  cider  duwu  to  one.  It.'S  manutlu'tuiT;  Wiis  intTt> 
dni-ed  hy  tiie  GcrmauA,  but  Ikih  not  grown  to  l-e  one 
ill' tlie  ^rcat  indii.-jtries.  By  the  invention  of  pediug- 
machines  and  dryei^  the  eOit  of  apple-drying  Mflbem 
reduced  and  much  waste  preventM;  but  the  improve- 
ments by  which  applce  aie  stueemlldly  harreOed, 
ston^b  and  bnniudit  into  distant  markr-ts.  and  the 
general  cukun'  ut'thc  t  r(^' every  where,  have  ma  ie  tri>h 
fruit  so  cheap  and  iilmudant  at  all  desirable  ^ea^Hlll^  that 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  tiruit  in  this  condition 
nuiy  be  regarded  as  the  tihief  object  of  apple-eultursi 
The  extent  of  this  industry  may  be  measoied  from  the 
ikct  that  Western  New  Y'ork  alone  ships  annually  about 
L'.i  lOri.fkiK  i  lian-el--.  WMrtli  to  t lie  growers  abiviit  ?."!.ttfVi.iKM) 
and  tlic  value  id  the  marketable  apple  cruj i  in  1  he  I  nitod 
Stsitcs  is  lint  levs  tliat  ^;.')II.MIKi.(>ll,l  a  y,-ar.      ibf>uiL'  ap- 

jilt!  trees  is  a  principal  business  of  most  nurseries,  some 
huving  liundreds  of  acres  with  httle  else  but  these. 
They  are  gnfted  when  but  of  one  season's  growthf  and 
as  many  as  two  hundred  bushels  of  apple-seeds  are  not 
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oafiequoiijy  •own  bgr  a  mi|^  firm,  from  which  mil- 
GoMof  "stiodcs"  are  moduoM,         atftoia  $2  to  $43 

5<er  ItXX).    These  stocks  arc  >;raftcd  by  boys  lunl  urii 
uring  the  winter  season,  paoked  in  sand  or  sawduai  in 
(hilars,  planted  in  tmrsen.-  rows  in  the  spring,  and  after 
two  sumiuers'  growth  ar«  suld  at  wholesale  at  from 
to  taOO  per  1000.  The  difltrihrtion  is  chiefly  through 

lu  t'iLv-  apiili'?^  make  cider,  ami  ihv  puiuucc,  washed, 
vii  1 1-«  tlir'  aiijile-sectls  for  stt^cks,  the  seeds  bringing 
alxjut  $5  per  bushel.  The  best  apples  are  barrelled. 
For  this  puri)osc  the  fniit  remains  on  the  tree,  in  New 
Yolk  State,  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  it 
i«  hand-picked  ver>'  carefiilly  (all  in  anv  way  injured 
K  ill-'  n  i.'.-UmI  and  nlac^'d  Mitily,  to  avoid  ilu-  sliL'litr.-t 
Iruijit.  in  jK-riectly  cJean  barrels;  and  when  the  Iwrreis 
are  full  the  fruit  is  pres»ied  in  tightlj' h>'  means  of  a 
hand  lever  adapted  to  tiie  pwrpaM  Tbe  appka  aie 
aoniewiiat  preMed  into  one  another,  btit  thia  kind  of 
Iraisintf  (l./.  >  n.'t  injnro  tlimi.  as  oik-  fruit  stays  wliore 
pressed  inti»  the  ulbcr,  atid  the  air  in  cxchidcd  from  the 
bruiise.  It  is  the  action  of  the  air  in  exciting  fermenta- 
tion which  causes  decay.  ^  The  barrels  are  left  in  some 
oK>l  place  till  frost  seta  in,  when  they  are  stacked  on 
ihfir  sides  in  cellars. 

It  is  only  in  those  mrts  of  America  where  the  autumns 
are  early  and  co»»l  that  the  ai»ple  tiir  jm'x  rvation  can 
be  nuaed  with  sm^ceiai.  In  the  warmer  portions  even 
apples  which,  in  other  places,  ki^  p  Yt  ry  well  thiottgh 
the  whole  winter  Ixd'ore  maturing,  njien  m  the  autumn. 
The  jnrat  Udt  of  the  North  American  continent  for 
about  KA)  milcii  north  and  south  of  tin  mat  lakis  is 
the  great  American  apple  region.  Tiie  Alleghany  ridge 
through  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
is  also  &n»ous  for  its  soooesatul  apphs-orchards.  A  tree 
at  Hoi^anton.  N.  0.,  has  been  known  to  yield  12.0 
hushelslu  a  sIikIi-  sca.'^on,  and  one  at  (Jalncsville  120 
bu^hek.  The  apples  of  these  regions,  though  verj' 
lanre,  do  not  color  highly,  nor  do  the  ver>-  large  fruit 
of  Iowa  and  Ncbniska;  the  same  varieties  io  Michigan 
sod  Canada  color  beautifidly.  Many  parts  of  Califoniia 
succeed  well  in  preserving  wintor  applcg,  but  not  to  as 
great  perfection  as  Oreiffiij  an  1  Wasliinirton  Territor>'. 

Appli:-  tn'«'.s  du  iKit  li\<_'  as  lniiic  in  tin-  .'-^l.ucs  wr.~t  a.s 
Cast  of  the  Ohio  Kivcr.  the  dryer  climate  not  liivoring 
lofiffevity.  About  $0  yean  k  the  average  duration  of  an 
apple  tree  there,  or  half  tlie  time  of  one  farther  eiu$t> 
In  some  &vored  Eastern  locations  tn-es  have  reached 
three  feet  in  diameter;  two  f(<  t  is  iIm  avi  ra^e  size. 

Apple-culture  hixs  great  dra\vhatk&  through  insect 
enewiiea.  Tlie  codling  moth,  C'lrfutctijum  pomoufUiu 
is  the  moet_  troubleaome,  as  ^frorn  its  nocturnal  faalnts 
birds  do  little  to  molest  it  Where  orchards  are 
Compumtively  scarce  and  the  iTiFrct  j^rossi d  for  food, 
Bcarv?eiy  an  apple  escmies  '"the  wunii.  (iaihenng the 
fmit  as  it  falls  and  {et>ding  it  to  cattle  destroys  num- 
heni,  but  tnjiny  remain  on  the  trcf^  till  mature,  when 
thejr  leave  the  Iniit.  and  crawl  down  i  Ih;  trunk  to  un- 
dcrgi)  their  changes  in  the  ground.  TIichc  arc  cauL  lit 
ju  haybands  placed  aroimd  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  'i  liis 
iiMcct  is  Eunjju-aii,  an  l  I'ullows  the  apple  all  i»vct  the 
Gootinent.  Tne  canker-worm,  Atiisnj>ttn/x  pamrhmn, 
feeds  on  tbe  foliace.  and  leaves  the  bead  as  if  scorched, 
hot  it  does  not  follow  the  apple  fax  in  from  the  coasts 
Hie  females  are  wingless  and  climb  the  tree.  The 
b*ircr.  S"i»  i(hi  !>ii  i'll,tiii,  is  ('a.sil\'  kc^»t  down  liy  an  an- 
nual examination  ol  lite  trunk  by  wire  and  jackknite, 
and  the  bark-scade  by  various  wai-nes. 

The  apple  tree  is  not  subieet  to  serious  diseases  in 
Amenca,  the  "twig  blight,  by  which  bnutehes  one  or 
two  years  old  suddenly  die  in  siuiitik  r,  iM  'ni:  the  \vi.i->,t. 

The  varying  influence  of  climate  and  K)il  uu  thu  llavur 
and  maturity  of  apples  makes  nuineruus  varieties  very 
di-sirable,  and  experimental  plantings  eveiyvhere  a  ne- 
cessity. Over  2(MH)  kinds  are  named  and  described  in 
Charles  Downing's  work.  State  wx'ieties,  and  a  na- 
tional bofiy  known  a^s  the  Amurican  Pomolugical  ffoeiety, 
isne  f&Af  volumes  of  iVoceetfiN^ia         (t.  h.) 
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APPLETON.  tbe  counly-aeat  of  Ootagamie  oo., 
Wis.,  is  on  both  md«  of  tbe  Pox  River,  106  miles 

.V.  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee  and  is."  mili  s  fmm  ChicaL'o, 
on  the  ('liicago  and  North-vvcottiij  lladnuwi.  its 
other  railroads  arc  the  WisL-onsin  Central,  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Northern,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore, 
and  Wortem.  The  town  is  beautifullv  situated  on  u 
plat(>au  70  feet  above  the  water  ;  Fox  lliver  has  a  fall 
of  3!<  feet  within  the  city  limits,  furnishing  one  of  the 
mast  remarkable  water-jMiwers  in  the  United  States, 
while  I^ake  Winnebago,  b  m[les  above,  acts  as  a  vast 
natural  reservoir.  The  prindnal  industiy-  is  the  Bnn- 
ufacture  of  pai>er  from  woou-pulp;  there  are  eieht 
paper-  and  pulp-mills  six  flour-mills,  two  woollen  milla, 
nax. mills.  Ill  isi-fiirn  uv,  and  two  foundries,  as  as 
manufitt'iures  ot  boots,  shoes,  toys,  knit  got^ds,  nails, 
etc.    The  t4>tal  value  of  its  manufactures  in  18S1  was 

g,620,0UX  The  «ity  has  seven  hotels,  three  national 
nks,  one  d«1y  and  three  weeUy  ncwsnain^rs,  tea 
chundK's.  a  hiuh  school,  and  seven  other  public  schools. 
It  is  aliso  the  jscat  of  I/awrence  University.  t<iunde<i  in 
18413  by  Amos  Ijawrence  of  Boston,  and  undi  r  thu 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Kpisorjpal  Chureih.  This 
institution  has  12  profes»(tr»,  71  collegiate  studentB, 
and  17.1  other  students.  The  Applefon  Libraiy,  now 
containing  95()0  volumes,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
uni\  i  i>Ity,  but  ojien  to  all  ri  sidcnts,  and  is  maintained 
by  an  eudiowment  given  in  lS.i4  by  Samuel  Appleton 
of  Boston.  The  citv  is  named  in  honor  <d'  Mr.  Apple* 
ton,  and  was  settltHl  in  iH-ki,  the  firMt  building  hemga 
frame  honse  for  Ijjiwn^nco  Univeistty.  It  was  incoi> 
piuMtoI  as  a  city  in  1S.'»7,  and  its  present  populaliun  ia 
a  mixture  of  New  York  and  New  Kngland  with  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  elements.  It  is  provided  with 
gas,  water^worka,  and  a  telephone  exchange.  The  aa* 
sctoied  valuation  of  its  i)roperty  is  $2,343,5'.i4 ;  its  pub* 
lie  dchf  is  $0;i.Ol)(),  and  its  annual  cxih'Iiscs  arc  s;;4.0iV\ 
Fox  River  h:uj  l»een  improved  by  the  ^tueral  (juveru- 
ment  at  great  expens*^  and  is  now  navigaUe  fur  small 
steamers.  The  popuktion  of  Appleton  by  tbe  national 
census  of  1880  was  8005 ;  by  the  school  eensua  of  1882 
it  is  (W^t4. 

Al'l'LHTON,  CnARLBS  Edwahd  (1S41-1879),  an 
Knulish  journal-t.  was  liorn  at  Readincr,  Manh  16, 
1H41.  His  eilucation  began  at  the  H«niding  s<diool,  of 
which  his  father,  Rev.  Robt'rt  Appleton,  had  been  for 
many  years  head-nntster,  and  was  completed  at  St. 
John's  f'ollcgc.  Oxford,  where  he  grailuated  It.  A.  in 
isn:?,  and  .subsoi|ticiitly  took  thu  ilc-icc  1>  V.  T,.  He 
afterwards  vi.sited  the  Continent,  and  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Heidelberi;  and  Berlin.  In  ISG7  heWM 
appointed  k-etnier  ia  philosophy  at  St.  John's  Colleite. 
Becoming  convinced  of  the  nettl  of  a  weekly  review  of 
a  high  standard,  and  written  by  expeils  in  various  de- 
partments of  study  over  their  own  signatuR's,  he  founded 
/Vm-  Aatdnni/,  the  first  number  appearing  Oct.  9,  1809. 
To  this  periodical  he  devoted  himself  with  eoet^  and 
snocem.  The  state  of  his  health  having  obliged  bun 
in  1877-78  to  travel  in  the  ^■  "it':  hr  made  an  clahurafe 
tour  of  Egypt  and  the  Levau;,  jiartly  in  cniii|.;iiiv  with 
Prof.  Black ic,  His  health  nut  hciiiL'  rot' Ted,  he  re- 
turned to  tlu'  Mt'diterraueau  in  the  winter  of  187br-j9, 
and  diid  at  Lii.\.ur,  Upper  Egy|>t,  on  Feb.  I,  1879. 

Dr.  Anplctuu's  studies  were  uevoted  to  literature  and 
philos4ipliy  rather  than  to  science,  yet  he  rendered  veiy 
valuable  S(  i  \  irrs  to  the  canst'  nf  si-iciice.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  originator  ol'  the  movement  for  the  en- 
dowment of  scientific  resean  li,  and  it  i.*i  greatly  due  to 
his  energy  and  influence  that  the  (iovemment  took 
any  action  in  this  direction.  In  1872  he  called  a  meet- 
iiiLT  at  tlic  Freemason,^'  Tavern,  at  which  it  was  defl- 
uit^U  duclarctl  that  the  universities  should  have  some 
higher  aim  than  the  routine  education  of  young  men, 
and  that  origiiud  rcneareh  in  colleges  .vhould  be  en* 
coomged  by  the  (lovcnnnent.  He  conliimed  to  take 
a  very  active  share  in  the  agitation  ll>r  this  purjiosc, 
which  linuUy  ntsulled  in  the  p:issiige  of  the  University 
Act  of  1877.  He  was  also  deeply  mterDsted  in  du» 
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question  of  intentlioDal  copynVht^  purticularl,v  after 
nis  visit  to  America  in  ,I^T5.  His  chief  contribution 
to  this  oanse  was  an  article  in  tlie  Fortniahtl;/  Jien'ew 
of  Feb.  1H77,  on  "Auierican  Efforts  afVer  International 
CopjTitrht."  Bcjii'lcs  numerous  letters  in  the  Tinirx 
ana  other  jimmal^.  lie  wrote  twoelabonite  Aks^n/v  r«  i  '/c 
Endowment  of  H'March  (1S76).  The  bent  of  his  ujinJ 
was  towards  pliilosooliy  and  theology,  and  he  waii  an 
earoeat  atudcnt  of  iiet'cl,  on  whose  works  lie  wrote 
■evenl  artidea  He  also  contributed  profound  and 
elaborate  articles  on  "Doubt,"  "Atheism,"  and  sev- 
eral other  siihiects  tn  Bliinf's  Dictinnan/  nf  Doctrinal 
and  Hintun't  iil  'I'/f  n!nf/i/.  \  vtiliiiiic  on  liis  I.'/'i  iiinl 
LltiTiiri)  Ji'ilhs  was  iiiililislu'il  in  !>>!  by  J.  H.  Apple- 
ton  (his  brutluri  am!  A.  II.  Savce.  (c.  M.I 

A1*PUMA'1T0X  COUUT-llOUSE,  the  county- 
Mat  of  Appomattox  co.,  Va.,  is  about  80  miles  west 
of  Richmond  and  20  miles  east  of  lAHchburg.  It  is 
4  miles  north  of  Appomattox  Station  on  the  Norfolk 
atnl  Western  Uailriiad.  The  villa.L'e  became  fanKjus  as 
the  scene  of  the  Kiirreii(Kr  \)\  Lien,  liobert  E.  Jjeo  of 
the  Confederate  Anuy  of  Northern  Virpnia  to  (Jen. 
U.  8.  Giant,  April  y,  isr»r>;  which  event  subbtantiully 
hrouirht  to  a  dose  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  April  2d,  Gen.  Lee,  finding!  that  Gen.  Grant  had 
eommenced  a  movement  to  cut  off  hi.s  communication.s 
with  the  South.  i|iiictly  evacuati'il  Hi'  lniniinl  and 
Petembur^,  and  bci^an  a  retreat  to  Biu'ki-.s\  ille  on  the 
DaivriUe  Bailroad.  Owin;;  to  u  misunderstanding  of 
nrarioDi  <nders,  the  CoDfcdentes  suffered  sevcrdy 
nom  want  of  pre) visions,  mkI  lost  time  in  foraging. 
When  Ocu.  8nori<lan'8  corps  of  cavalry  intcn-eptetl 
them  at  Sailor's  Creek  'April  t'l),  Gen.  Ih'c'h  forces 
crossed  the  Ajiponialtox  Kimt,  but  were  unalile  to 
destroy  the  bridge  hidund  tlitui.  On  the  nc.vt  day 
Gen.  Gnnt  opened  a  correspondence,  invitini:  Lee  to 
Mitender  in  order  to  avoid  "  further  effusioo  of 
blood"  as  nseleaa.  Lee,  sUII  continuing  his  retreat, 
wrote  that  he  did  not  yet  winsider  resistance  as  hope- 
le.H.s.  but  when,  on  A^iril  'J,  he  found  that  Gen.  Shcri-  ^ 
clan  hail  iihiiited  a  lorcc  of"  infantry  at  A i>iti unattox 
Court-liouj>e,  dini  tly  on  lii.s  lineot' rt'trcat,  he  rc'iuested 
an  interview  with  (ien.  Grant,  and  arniiiL'cuient.i  were 
made  for  holding  it  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilmcr 
MdMa,  a  comfortable  frame  house  with  a  long  porch. 
BerBi  on  the  aflfrnoon  of  Sinidav,  April  9,  the  two 
commanders  met,  eai-li  attctided  \>y  part  of  Ills  f>taff 
and  .s<iint'  nf  lii-i  siitiorlinate  ntVfers.  At  Gr-n.  Lee's 
request]  Gen.  (frant  stated  in  writing  the  terni.s  on 
whwhtnc  Anny  of  Northern  Vir;;inia  would  boadmitted 
to  mmmder.  These  were,  briefly,  that  the  officers  and 
men  ^onld  be  paroled  not  to  take  arms  against  the 
Government  of  tin'  rnifed  States  until  properly  ex 
changed,  and  that  alu  r  the  anus,  artillery,  and  public 

£rn}i<  ity  hail  lieen  iriven  up  the  tifficersan  i  nu  n  should 
e  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  umlisturbcd ;  oifi- 
oen  were  also  allowed  to  retain  th«r  nde-aimi,  iwiTate 
hones,  and  bamaga  Gen.  Lee  {ic(»ipt)]r  aocefrted 
these  temm,  and  after  a  brief  nrtemew  retomed  to  hie 

camp  to  aiuiounre  the  result  to  th>>sc  inxK  r  his  efim- 
mnnd.  'rill'  <K-<'asion  was  affeetini;;  he  wa.s  barely 
able  to  s  ly  t<i  his  troops,  "  Men.  we  have  Inn^dit 
tlirnnub  the  war  toaether.  1  have  done  the  beat  1 
could  tiir  Villi."  lite  next  day  he  wrote  a  genenl 
Older  biddmg  farewell  to  h»  anqy;  Hie  aetiHl  mr- 
render  waa  made  by  oomminkmera.  On  April  12  the 
f'oitfederates  marched  by  division.s  to  Clover  Ilill.  four 
miles  mirth  df  .Vpjioniaftox  (Vmrt  hniise,  and  there 
stacked  tlu-ir  arms.  L<  >,s  than  m«h»  had  naisket.^  in 
their  hands,  but  the  cupitulatiun  included  uIm)  lh,iH>(> 
unarmed.  In  all,  16,0U0  amaU^nna,  IfiO  cannon,  71 
eoknii  about  IIUO  wafona  and  cainona,  and  4U0O  hones 
and  mules  were  snrrendeied. 

ArPORTTOXMENT.  Sec  Censi's  and  Ton. jiiv.s.s. 

APl'KKNTICESilll'.  In  the  rnit*>d  States  ap- 
8ce  Vol.  II.  pn*ntii'eship  followed  Knudish  laws  an<l  cu.s- 
♦i' te.'^aSi  •  -^^'^  statutes  of  the  several  States 

■dbLTcil.).  goremmg  the  oootnct  of  approntioeahipt 


many  of  them  daUng  back  to  the  last  century,  are 
substantially  like  those  of  England,  and  the  onlj 
amendments  adopted  in  recent  years  lecoiratie  the 

fr.idual  (leradcnce  nf  the  old-time  svsteni.  Thus,  the 
'eijiisvlvania  law  of  Lsti.')  provides  tbat  nu  apprentice- 
slii|i  sYiall  be  considen^d  void  on  account  of  the  w  ant 
ot  mdentures  if  a  eontruet  can  be  otherwiee  proved. 
The  eaaential  features  of  tlic  apprenticeship  qntem  aie 
that  the  apprentice  is  bound  to  serve  the  master  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  that  the  master  Is  bound  to  clothe 
and  fee<l  him,  to  teaih  him  the  trade  or  bandienift 
agreed  !i]M.n.  and.  in  most  State?*,  to  i>rovide  him  with 
a  certain  aiDmint  of  cdut-ation  m-  lu  alluw  him  to  at- 
teml  w  hiMil  ior  a  fixed  term  or  terms.  The  laWM  on 
the  huhj<'rt,  wliich  vary  somewhat  in  the  several  States, 
preeohbe  penalties  for  the  failure  to  obeerve  the  terms 
of  the  oontnct  on  the  part  cither  of  the  apprentice  or 
the  master,  n-t'tdate  what  M  ltlement  shall  lie  made  in 
the  event  uf  the  lonK-continued  siekne,-s<  of  the  appren- 
tice, the  failure  or  death  df  the  master,  etc.,  ctc- 
t)ne  result  of  the  gradual  sulKlivisiou  of  trades  into 
s(>eeialtie8,  the  use  of  duplicate  forms,  and  the  genenl 
development  of  factoiy-Iabor,  has  been  that  masten 
have  been  tempted  to  keep  their  apprentk>«i  at  work 
in  braneh<'s  where  tliey  wert'  skilful,  and  to  fail  to  (each 
them  the  "iiiir'  trade.  Suits  at  law,  in  which  the 
aiiprentiic,  bcinir  free,  daimnl  damatres  from  his 
former  master,  have  arisen  in  conseouence.  In  I'enn- 
svlvania  the  princitile  has  been  funy  established  that 
the  master  is  oouna  to  teach  his  apprraitke  to  do  snch 
woric  as  m  the  ordinary  course  of  bunness  comes  to  the 
shop  or  to  the  dejiartment  where  the  api>rentiee  wurks. 
At  the  Siime  time,  the  courts  li.ave  .«o  far  reeuiriiiRed 
the  division  uf  tmdes  int"  ^pe1•;alties  that  a  substantial 
d-unpliance  with  the  ^'eneral  rules  is  all  that  i.4  re<iuired. 
Although  the  apnrcniieeship  sgnslemwas  transplanted 
to  America  in  the  laws  and  cnstoms  of  the  several 
colonics  and  States,  it  was  probably  never  as  strung  an 
institution  in  the  United  .^states  as  mi  England.  In  the 
latter  count r>  and  in  many  narls  of  Euroj>e  the  iruilds, 
whose  rul<  s  had  lieen  emlM><li»Hl  in  legislation,  did  much 
towards  making  the  laws  effe<  tive.  A  ninaway  appren- 
tice had  few  opportunities  of  obtaining  emplu>iueDt  at 
his  trade,  the  nnisters  bcinx  bound  together  and  refus- 
ing tn  accept  journeymen  wno  OOldd  not  present  satis- 
factory pallors.  There  were  UO  oorporulions  in  this 
ajuntry  precisely  analogous  to  the  piilds.  though  a 
few,  like  the  Carpenters  Company  of  riiila<ieli>hia.  had 
liceu  orL'anized  m  imitation  of  these  old  cmfl  iiii-titu- 
tions.  In  the  early  part  of  this  ccntuiy  efforts  were 
made  to  enlbiue  the  oootruct  of  appreutioedtipw  Pub- 
lic advertisements  prohibiting  the  harboring  of  nra- 
awav  apprentices  were  quite  common  in  the  newspapers 
of  t)ie  ilay,  btU  in  a  new  country  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  nui.iw  ay,  in  spite  of  such  waniim:.-.  t«>  es-nij  e  .irrest 
and  obiain  emplo^'uicnt.  The  introiluction  ot  the  fac- 
tory system  of  donig  work,  and  the  conse<|Uent  division 
and  subdivision  of  trades  int^^  several  bnuichcs,  grad- 
ually undermined  the  up|)rentici«hip  svstem  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  and  the  continued  development 
of  the  factor)'  syst^'m  consivpient  up^ui  the  introduction 
ol"  sleani-power  and  niai  hine  tiHils  ha'-ti  ip  1  it->  alan- 
donmetit  wherever  half-skilled  labor  i-oukl  i'c  euij>loyed. 
The  spread  of  the  public  schools  als4i  had  S4>nie  coectt 
pntbably,  in  making  apprenticeship  distasteful  to  yooag 
men.  The  education  t  ficrc  received  not  only  tended  to 
make  youtig  men  ambitious  to  enter  the  professions  or 
memtntile  life,  but  litteil  them  better  for  such  pursuits 
thill  I'nr  nieelianir;d  employment.  The  .>inie  eau-es 
Were  at  work  in  all  communities  to  break  down  the  old- 
time  apprenticeship  system,  and  |)nxluced  similar  effects 
in  Europe,  but  pn>bably  not  to  the  s;iuie  extent  as  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  factorj'  s>'8tcm,  the  use 
of  m:ichine  tools,  and  the  public  Si-hools  have  all  had 
a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest,  development.  The 
need  of  skilled  hand  lalior  has  not  Ut  ii  diminish^  1. 
however,  by  the  introduction  of  improved  appliances 
for  doing  work.  The  demand  fbr  greater  perfectwa 
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in  the  products  of  labor  hsis  kept  pare  with  the  in- 
crvai<o  in  fai-ilitit's  lor  nieetiii!^  it,  ami  dop<>n(li'nci' 
niii>t  ultimately  U'  jilami  on  hand  laWir  tor  tin.-  best 
priKiocts  of  luechanieai  ^kill.  But  within  the  ccn- 
tuiy  Um'  induatries  uf  uiaii  have  been  completdy 
iCTolBlioaiyd,  Capital  has  been  eoooentiatied  in  vast 
BunifiMstorifls.  execDtiTe  ability  has  been  edled  in  to 
niide  uiorhanii  al  skill,  wnikiin  n  have  bcon  divided 
into  en  nil  IS.  t-ai  li  of  which  luniis  but  a  part  of  the 
matJiiiior}',  an<l  ia  exim'teil  to  jn-rfonn  but  one  simple 
opentbn,  thoagh  the  results  ut  the  kbor  of  many  such 
grao|M  being  assembled  may  assnme  the  (brni  or  such 
an  intricate  i>iwe  of  mnehinerr  a>«  a  waf<'h.  lor  e\um- 
pie.  There  is  no  room  in  such  a  factor.'  sy.-itim  of  lalior 
f.ir  the  apprentice.  A  few  days  or  a  tew  weeks  Millicc 
to  tcai-h  a  boy  or  cirl  to  attend  the  sin^de  uiaehine 
plaml  in  his  or  her  eliart.'e.  and  ihius  oni)doyuient  may 
be  found  fur  hundreds  of  half-skilled  workers  who 
n<»Tcr  learn  a  trade  in  the  onlinarj-  sen.se  of  the  won!. 
But  the  factor)"  .s\8tem  and  the  use  of  ninchinc  tools 
greatly  de<:rease  tlie  cost  of  pntduction  and  the  price 
of  the  nrrnluct  The  muhiphed  capaoitgr  of  tnroduction 
k  met  by  a  gnstar  donand ;  and  as,  somewhere  in  the 
wane  of  the  mamifactnTe.  hiirhly  akilled  labor  must 
If  employed  to  a.s.«e"ml>Ic  and  fit  the  parts  or  to  make 
th>;  machines  whose  oi>eratiuii.s  cllect  this  saving,  the 
di'iuand  for  such  labor  reinain.s  at  least  as  great  as  in 
the  days  of  a  smaller  production  by  hand-work  alone. 
New  trailes  are  sometimes  created  and  old  ones  disap- 
pear on  the  introduction  of  m  w  inventions,  and  for  a 
time  ."killed  lalxir  of  a  particular  kind  may  not  be  in 
li.  man.l,  hut  as  a  I't  neral  truth  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
ih.  re  i.s  ;u4  much  need  to-day  as  ever  for  skilled  me- 
chanic?', 

^  in  the  lar>;er  cities  of  the  Unite<l  States  the  appren- 
ticeship syjJtem  in  its  old  form  has  almost  died  out,  but 
in  the  smaller  t<i\\ii<  ;(in!  \illaL'es,  where  the  conditions 
»re  favorable  ior  lin;  ma.sterto  take  the  apprentice  into 
liis  houae  and  teach  him  a  fidl  trade,  it  still  cxi.'its :  ainl 
it  is  from  these  smaller  towns  that  the  supply  of  skilled 
Mehanics  reqntred  in  the  larirer  cities  ts  mainly  de- 
mned.  An  estiiu.iN'  ha^ril  un  tlic  census  returns  of 
1880  fixes  the  iiuuilxT  of  persons  enjraiL'ed  in  the  inan- 
ulk-tunn^.'  and  the  mechanic  arts  at  about  lour  nnlhons 
aii<l  three-iourths  of  these  hvc  in  cities  of  less  than 
-'•.*xiu  inhabitants,  in  towns,  villages,  and  smaller  set- 
tl<uient.s.  Only  one  million  out  r)f  the  four  are  in  the 
great  nianufaeturiiiL!  centres,  where  .soe-ial  eomliiioius, 
til'.'  lacti.ry  sv  stem,  and  the  fjeneral  use  of  steam  iK>wer 
mi  machine  tuols  have  to  a  greater  or  K  sns  extent 
buken  down  the  old  oystem  of  learning  trades.  In 
•one  of  the  cities  having  over  20,U0O  inhabitants,  even 
in  snch  intrxtrtant  manufacturing  centres  as  Wilming- 
t  'li.  Pel.,  till'  old  apprenticeshij*  system  has  been  re- 
t^iiiKxl.  ihou>;h  givatly  niodilietl  by  the  u.se  of  mavbiue 
t«Jol»  ill  the  larger  establihlmieiits.  A  recent  exauina- 
tiuoof  workshops,  mills*  and  oianu factories  of  various 
kinds  in  Philsdelphia  snowed  that  apprenticeship  by 
Vfitlen  indentures  ha<l  Imm  n  iM  Ui  rally  if  not  wiiolly 
l})aiidoned.  The  aliscnce  of  a  coniract.  though  it  de- 
ir'wi-y.  the  master  of  the  power  (merely  imminal  at 
pntetitj  of  compelling  the  a])prentie^  to  .serve  him, 
■ho  releases  him  from  the  obligatiiiu  to  retain  in  bis 
employment  an  idle  or  vicious  lioy.  Ilcncc  enij>loyers 
peiierally  prefer  to  hire  boys  under  a  im  n  ly  verbal 
a^n.iinrit  from  week  to  week,  the  Ix.y  be;nL'  tree  to 
Itu\e  at  any  time,  and  the  ma^iter  I'ree  to  di.sehan-e 
''iiii.  L'uder  this  system  many  liiil  to  liarn  the  trade 
tli«y  begin  to  learn,  or  become  half-skilled  workmen 
■wl  sect  higher  wages  in  other  shoiw.  In  the  biogra- 
arue*  Na,-in\fh  of  Manchester.  Eliirlaiid.  the 
inuutur  ul  the  steam  hainnicr,  the  author  says:  "  lJut 
arrungeuM-nt  which  we  greatly  preferred  wiuj  to 
uupluy  intelligent,  well-conducted  young  lads,  the  sons 
of  Ulxin-ni  or  mechanics,  and  advance  tncm  by  degrees 
•cinnliiiL'  to  their  m<  nt>.  Tliey  took  char^'c  oi'  the 
sniallcr  machine  tools,  by  which  the  minor  detaik  of  i 
we  auwhiiies  in  pwgiess  were  bnmght  into  exact  fimn  | 


without  having  recourse  to  the  untmstwortby  and  eo«tly 
process  of  chipping  and  filine.  A  spirit  of  emtdation 
was  e.xcited  auioriL'  tlu  in.  They  \  ii  il  with  each  oilier 
in  exeiaiting  their  work  with  jirecision.  Tho«!  who 
excelled  were  paid  an  extra  weekly  wage.  In  course 
of  time  they  took  pride  not  onl;^  in  the  quantity,  but  in 
the  Qfifiltfi/.  of  thetr  work,  and  in  the  long  rnn  tnejr  be- 
came skilful  mc(  liaiiic.'i,  .  .  .  Even"  one  of  the.''*'  lads 
was  at  lilterty  to  leave  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work. 
This  arrangement  acted  as  an  ever-present  check  upon 
master  as  well  as  apprentice.  The  only  bond  of  union 
between  us  wss  mutual  interest  The  best  of  them 
rem.ained  in  our  scrvirc  bei-aiise  they  knew  our  work 
and  were  pieu.M-d  with  the  .«urroundings ;  while  we, 
on  our  part,  were  always  <l«sirous  oi'  retaining  men  we 
hud  trained,  beiuuK'  we  knew  vre  could  depend  upon 
them.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfaiaon  i  !i.  n 
the  manner  in  which  this  iQrstem  worked."  In  the 
management  of  the  few  boys  who  were  actually  appren- 
ticed Mr.  Na.-'niyth  found  great  evils  arising  f'l-oiii  the 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  employ^-s  w  ho  could  not  be 
distdiarged.  He  endeavored  to  correct  this  bv  atnceing 
that  the  premiums  (paid  for  the  boys)  should  be  pay- 
able in  SIX  months'  jwrtions,  and  that  each  party 
should  be  fn  e  to  teminnte  the  connection  at  the  end 
of  each  suc<  eetnne  SIX  months  or  atamonth  s  notice 
from  any  time.  But  even  this  arrangt  luent  did  not 
prove  as  satistiietory  as  that  of  employing  the  learners, 
without  agreement,  from  week  to  week  or  fttmi  dav  to 
day.  Many  diflerent  systems  have  b«  cn  cmjiloyeu  to 
keep  these  learners  '  at  their  trade.'',  such  .as  the  offer- 
ing of  lNiini.>'«  s  to  tho.se  who  S(  rve  a  certain  i  iiiie.  t  lie  grad- 
ing of  w  a  ires  on  a  rising  st-:ile  lu  cording  to^hetime8er^■ed• 
etc.  It  has  I  ecome  evident,  hitwever.  that  no  device  oi 
this  kind  will  ensure  the  niechanictd  education  of  a 
sufficient  numljcr  of  workmen,  or  enable  any  to  learn 
their  tni<hs  thoroughly,  because  of  the  sulMlivisi<in  of 
lal)or  under  the  laetor>'  system.  Attention  has  there- 
fore been  tunned  to  the  establishment  of  trade-.s<'h<M>)& 
The  censDS  returns  of  I^^TO  and  1880  show  that  there 
is  a  great  field  of  supply  of  skilled  labor  yet  nnaf- 
fe<ted  by  the  (hatiL'ca  and  ehangiiur  siwial  and  nic- 
chani<'al  conditions  that  have  deprived  city  wt)rkshop8 
of  their  apprentices,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  this 
soun'c  is  continually  being  encroached  upon  by  the 
same  causes  that  have  already  deprived  city  workshops 
of  their  pupils,  and  that  a  new  system  of  ciiueatiiig 
uie<'|jantcs  will  liC  needed  to  take  its  place.  The  luj- 
perial  'I'ecliiiical  School  ol'  .^los^•ow.  Kussia,  has  been 
taken  as  the  model  ujxm  which  to  found  s«'Veral  Amer- 
ican institutions  tor  giving  iiustruction  in  the  mechanio 
arts.  The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  most  prominent 
of  these.  It  was  established  Aul'.  IT,  1  STd,  and  haa 
Imcti  iiiUowcd  by  the  Mechanic  Art  IiLslruction  of  the 
State  College  of  Maine,  the  Department  of  Min  hanio 
Arts,  Purdue  UniverM^,  lAfiiji'ette.  Ind.,  the  Mechan* 
ical  Handiwork  Schools  of  the  Spring  Garden  Insti- 
tute, Plilladelphia.  an  1  the  Manual  Training-School 
of  WiLshingtoii  University,  St,  I>)uis,  iMo.  Trade- 
sidiools,  proiH'r,  have  also  been  esiablisluHl  in  New 
York  and  other  American  cities.  The  most  significant 
movements  of  this  kind  perhaps,  showing  the  tenden^ 
to  stdwtituto  technical  scliooLs  for  the  a|)prentice«hip 
.syslem,  are  the  establishnient  of  the  Technicid  College 
at  Finshury  (  Kngland)  by  the  council  of  the  corponition 
and  guilds  of  l/uidon,  ami  the  resolution  of  the  .Ap- 
prentices' Librar>'  Company  of  Philadelphia,  adopted 
at  the  annual  meetini:  held  in  April,  l.ss:^,  to  apply  for 
such  an  aiueiidinent  of  its  charter  a.s  .should  permit  it 
to  establisii  nits-lianical  handiwork  .si-liools  for  the  pnu'- 
tieal  tniinin^'  of  iiie<hanics.  The  guilds  of  i.<<jndon,  now 
engaged  in  educating  mechanics  in  the  lecture-room 
and  in  practice-shops,  were  at  one  time  the  main  sup- 
porters of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  England ;  the 
.Vppreiilices'  L'l.rary  of  I'liiladelpliia  w.is  est  il>!-slicd 
for  the  US4;  of  "apnivnticcs  only.  "  The  aim  of  all  the 
sohoob  fiiQowing  the  Russian  model  is  to  give  general 
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mechanical  education  fitting  the  liarni  r  lo  enter  any 
inechanical  tnide  with  a  knuwled^c  ut'  lueuhanics  and 
with  hand  skill,  whereby  he  may  in  a  short  time  adapt 
hliu.s<'ir  tn  uny  tnulc.  The  pujiil  n-ccivcH  wliat  n»ay 
be  cullt'<i  l:ili<iratan-  inslnii  tioii.  and  siR'ini.s  a  larpe  part 
of  his  (iiuo  iti  the  pnunice-shops.  The  schutd  of  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute,  Phila<lelphia,  is  o|)t  n  in  the 
eveniogs  fur  the  tnioinK  of  youni?  mechanics  \\\u<  have 
■hop-pfSOtioe  as  a  part  of  their  daily  Work.  KfTurt^ 
are  alio  being  made  to  have  manual  trainihL'  intnxliiccd 
a-s  a  hr.iiich  of  imblie  s-hool  i-dueation.  Thus,  while 
approntirt  ship  has  disanpeureil  from  the  great  cities, 
and  is  ]tnihal)ly  doomea  to  decay  in  the  much  larger 
part  of  the  working  oommunity  living  in  small  cities 
and  villages,  it  seenifl  likely  to  be  replaced  at  no  distant 
day  by  another  system  of  mechanical  tniininir.  present- 
ing; many  ailvantama,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  aver  that  system  which  served  >m  well  in  tlie  days 
when  an  apprciiti(.t!  was  the  si)le  help  (jf  his  master, 
lived  with  him,  and  could  learn  a  complete  trade  by 
long  practioe,  il'  not  from  mteoept  (a.  b.  n. ) 

iSPPR^IATION  OP  PAYMENTS,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  payment  nwde  by  a  debtor  to  a  cfeditor  to 
one  or  more  of  severaJ  debts. 

By  the  eivil  law,  where  a  ilelitor  made  a  jKiyinerit  to 
liis  creditor  to  whom  he  owed  Si^venil  debts,  he  might 
pj>eeity  the  particular  debt  to  which  it  sliould  be  applied. 
If  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  conita  applied  tbe  payment  to 
the  debt  which  it  was  most  adTantaseotis  Tor  him  to 
dis'ljarire.  Dy  the  eoiniiioii  law.  a  debtor  is  also  en- 
abled to  a])pro]iriate  a  jiayiiieiit  made  by  him  tipun 
what  aeeutuil  he  iiK';is<.>.  lie  mu>l.  however,  manifest 
his  intentiuUj  either  exprcs-ly  or  iiiferentially,  at  the 
time  of  making  punneut^  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  creditor  may  have  knowledge  of  it  He  must 
abio  pay  the  whole  of  any  debt  then  dtie  and  payable, 
and  eaniKit  olaiiii  the  riirht  to  extiiit'iiish  it  jjartially 
Ho  must  al.-o  disehaive  all  the  interest  in  arrear  upon 
any  debt  Klorc  he  can  i  lann  to  have  his  pajTucnt  ap- 
plie<l  oD  acuountof  the  ]irineiiial.  This  ri^nt  of  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  the  debtor  applies  only  in  case 
of  voluntary  paynenta,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  oaae 
of  Tnyments  m  imntwrn  or  by  prooen  of  hnr. 

Whi  re  a  debtor  manifests  no  intention  as  to  tbe 
application  of  the  payment,  tlu;  creditor  may  apply  it 
to  any  demand  tiien  due  and  payable  whieb  he  pleas<-s, 
even  though  it  may  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  creditor  cannot,  however,  apply  tbe  pay- 
ment to  any  demand  which  b  illegal,  indcBnitc,  or 
contingent  in  its  natore,  either  in  its  er>!«enttHl  cbani<-- 
ter  or  lus  to  the  time  of  payment.  When  ilu  re  are 
two  dcbiri,  each  exeeeding  the  amount  paid,  ibe  cred- 
itor may  apply  the  payment  on  ai'»'onnt  itf  either  ut' 
them,  but  canuut  split  it  up  and  apply  it  partly  on  one 
demand  and  partly  on  the  other.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, this  course  is  said  to  oon^itute  the  creditor's 
duty ;  as,  for  example,  where  he  hoMs  one  debt  in  his 
own  ritrht,  and  tbe  other  an  tnist«'e  for  a  ibir  1  j"  i> m. 

Where  a  debtor  hsi-s  waived  his  rij;ht  ot  anjibcation 
in  tavor  of  the  creditor,  it  will  be  presumed  that  he 
ooold  not  have  intended  to  authorize  .>iieh  an  applica- 
tion by  the  creditor  iLs  would  work  him  an  injury.  The 
craditor  cannot,  aocurdinirly,  make  eueb  an  application 
aawin  put  the  debtor  in  jcopanly,  either  as  to  hiH  estate 
or  reputation. 

It  is  not  ne(5e8Hiur)'  that  a  creditor  should  make  appli- 
eatiou  of  a  pament  immediately  on  reeeipt  oS'  the  name, 
bv^  bow  muob  time  he  has  tbcrcatler  in  which  to  make 
it  aeema  nndetermined. 

Where  either  party  has  onee  made  a  Uwful  applica- 
tion of  a  payment,  or  has  aoqnicsced  in  any  application 
thereof  made  by  the  "■tlier  i>.irt\ .  or  where  either  party 
has  omitted  to  make  .such  application  he  was  eiiliiied 
to  make,  in  all  »ueh  ca^es  such  party  is  concluded  by 
Ids  nega^ve  or  atfirm.itive  action,  and  cannot  in  the 
one  case  thereafter  i  iianji;  nny  application  which  has 
In'en  made,  or  in  the  other  caie  revive  the  lost  light 
ut'  appropriation. 


Where  neither  the  debtor  nor  the  crolitor  appliea 
I  the  payment,  the  court  will  make  the  applieatiun,  ac- 
cording to  the  justice  and  e«iuity  of  tbe  east*,  ihr  the 
I  beneiii  n!"  both  parties.  There  arc  ci'ilain  priiieiplcs 
laid  down  by  the  courts  in  thc^e  eajt.^  which  are  of 
frequent  application:  I'l)  Where  there  in  one  contin- 
uous account  of  several  items,  tbe  |iayment  will  be 
applied  to  the  item  having  priority  6f  time.  (2)  A 
payment  will  be  applied  first  to  extingiiish  interest, 
and  then  principal.  (.'J)  A  pament  will  Ite  apidied 
60  that  the  debt  havinLr  the  most  )>reeariou>  se,  urity 
may  be  first  extinjniished.  U  i  A  payuieiii  will  be  ap- 
plied to  a  legal  claim  in  preference  to  one  not  enforce- 
able at  law :  to  a  certain  or  conceded  claim  in  p^efe^ 
eni-e  to  an  mdefinite  or  disputed  one;  to  an  existing 
demand  in  j)refereni'c  to  a  futun?  or  contintrent  one  or 
one  not  yet  due:  and  to  a  tran.s;ietion  art«vtinL'  the 
party  tlirerily  and  pers<iiially.  and  not  eollatenilly  (tr  in 
some  other  eapaeiiy.  (ol  ^^'hcre  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  money  arises  consists  of  the  pruceeds  of 
any  particular  property  the  ntmnent  will  be  applied  on 
account  of  any  debt  secnred  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
othenvi.sc  on  such  propertv.  fi,.  i...  .in  i 

AIM'CKTKNANCES  iL  w  Lat.  ai>i>,rtn,.„f;.,  t.  \u 
law,  thiiejs  liclmmiii;.'  or  iiieidciilal  to  or  <onne<  ted  with 
another  nioix'  im^Ktrtant  tbiiij;  and  neeesj^arj-  lor  its  en- 
joyment. In  a  conveyance  of  land  it  is  usual  to  add, 
atler  the  description  of  the  property,  '*  together  with 
the  apptirtenances.''  The  term  indndes  strictly  only 
"  incorjwreal  hen'<litanieii;s  :  '  that  is.  riilits.  such  asa 
right  of  way  over  aiiutln  r  lami  or  a  rii^iit  of  pasture 
in  it.  a  riiiht  to  take  or  us<,'  water-)"'\\ i-r,  etc.,  incident- 
al and  nc( »  ssiiy  to  (he  tract  ct»nvcyed — s*tme  itdlateral 
right,  in  sli.,rt.  cx  t  .r  its  benefits  Ajjpurtenanccs 
never  invludc  other  land,  as  an  adjoining  atnp ;  they  meat 
be  of  a  different  and  yet  oongruons  nature.  At  moai, 
tlic  L-nnit  nf  :i  with  the  appurtcnanee:^  will  piuss 

tile  ,L;ar.icn  an  i  ciinilaire  ((tr  enclosure  amnnd  a  dwell- 
injl-hous4M  with  it.  but  in  such  cases  it  i.s  lU'-re  aivurate 
to  R]H.'ak  of  the  huid  as  parcel  of  the  bougie  rather  than 
appurtenant  to  it  In  a  will  the  conetmctioii  is  mom 
liberal 

In  maritjme  hw,  the  term  is  generally  need  as  an- 
onymous with  appand  "  or  "  furniture."  to  desi^'nafe 
whatever  is  on  board  a  shin  for  the  objects  of  the  voy- 
age .md  .'idventure  in  which  she  :>  ciiij  iLfeil.  Thux  the 
boats,  cables,  anchora,  an<i  provisions  urv  appurtenances 
of  a  shin ;  her  ballast  and  cargo  are  not 

AlUllCOT.  The  aoil  and  climate  of  meet  poctim 
Sc«  Vol.  II.  of  the  United  States  have  been  found  veiy 
p.  iHti  Am!  favorable  to  the  i  rowtli  of  the  Apriwl  and 
e<I.  (p.  I'll  (Jn.  yreat  perte,  lion  nf  the  fruit.  In  the 
drier  rei;ions  Apriiots  ilo  even  hetter  than  in 
the  ea.stern  districts.  They  may  be  grown  as  standard 
trees  in  orchards,  as  apules  or  peaches  are,  onre  being 
taken  in  those  places  where  warm  winter  days  occur  to 
choose  such  situations  as  are  not  favorable  to  the  ex- 
ciiation  of  the  flowers  until  the  retrularly  S4'ttle<l  st>rini:- 
time  shall  arrive.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  pre.*ent 
centurj'  they  wen?  L'rown  in  consiiKr.ible  nunilK-n?  in 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  the  regi«>n 
watereil  by  the  Siisiiuehanua  River,  but  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  plum- weevil  (CouotrachduM  nenuphar), 
which  is  also  particularly  dertnictive  to  the  fhiit  of  the 
Apricot,  caused  their  i-ultun'  to  be  alino.«.t  abandoniHl. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  City 
the  great  beauty  of  the  rich  trolden  fruit  on  the  trees 
every  where  abounding  gave  the  city  one  of  ius  jHX'uliar 
charms  to  sfran^'ere.  A  dry  climate  bein;;  soniewhat 
untiivoradtle  to  the  plum-weevil,  or  cunudio,  this  fruit 
will  probably  find  a  more  or  less  successful  location 
there.  The  warmer  parts  of  California  are  also  very 
tavorable  to  ai»ricoi-<!ulture,  and  it  i:<  one  uf  the  murf 
jmpidar  of  the  orchard  fruits  of  that  iState.  The  flesh 
IS  of  a  rich  gohlen  color,  with  a  ineliini;  texture,  and 
the  fruit  in  one  of  the  most  delicious  when  piopeiiy 
matured.  It  in  nut  well  adapted  to  ahipping  purposes. 

(T.  Jl.) 
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AQn=!I>rrT5?.  The  torm  nrp,r,hirt.  in  its  most  coni- 
StT  Vol  II  prt  lifiisive  sense  Wing  any  wndnit  lor  the 
P  191  Am.  convt;yani-e  of  water,  may  be  applied  to  a 
l^jJPv^  great  variety  of  sUriMWes,  as  to  midges  of 
ul  descriptions  and  TsrieCies  of  material, 
pif^'i!  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone,  or 
t'ltiiniKK  either  subterranean  or  snhiuiueoii.t.  Aqiif- 
liii  ■t."'  may  also  be  classified  acoonlinj:  to  their  tim-.  as 
fur  water-supply  for  cities,  for  niillinu;  and  manufactur- 
inf,  or  for  navigation.  In  this  couiprehenaive  field  it 
i<  only  fKiRsible  to  refer  briefly  to  the  progreas  and  im- 
pnivciucnts  wiiicli  have  been  niii'le  in  their  cuDstractioD, 
.\<:  illustrated  by  .sxne  of  the  inost  proouiient  tgrpioal 
Structures  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  aooient  Roman  system,  to  Jnatly  celebrated  ftr 
its  maasiTe  arcades  of  masoniy  OMycgnoK  water  on  a 
miiforaily  descendini?  grade  over  ihe  lynNM  campurnas 
"•'im.iiinlinL'  the  Im]HTial  City,  was  a  croaturc  of  cir- 
cunwtaiice,  for.  although  the  jiririciple  of  the  inverted 
lyphOD  was  ftS^  understooil  at  tliat  earlv  date,  and 
erco  applied  on  a  small  scale  in  the  batlu  of  cities, 
tite  impmbet  ooncfition  of  the  arts  was  sneh  that  it  was 
imp'issiblo  to  ajiply  it  to  lar?c  volmnes  of  water  flowini: 
uji  ItT  onhsiiierahie  heail.  Iron  )iiiK>s  of  laree  diann'ter 
were  unknown,  and  masonry  nr  rmicnt  conduits  c<juld 
not  be  bdilt  strong  enough  to  withstand  so  ^reat  precis- 
un'.  Hi  fore  die  cxtewnve  application  of  iron  to  en- 
rintt-riiiL'  St nirtnn's  wooden  anu  leaden  pipes  were  used 
t'l  ;t  limited  extent.  Telford  bcffan  intri>duoing:  iron 
into  aiiue«Jui-t  bridircs  first  in  the  shape  of  flat  nanged 
plates  about  IMU.')  ^  see  description  of  the  Pont-y-Oysylte 
Aqueduct,  »«q. ).  This  eombinat  ion  of  iron  with  mason- 
iy was  found  to  be  lighter  and  cheaper  than  stractores 
nnlt  entir^y  of  ma.sonrv.  and  quite  as  efficient,  and  was 
extensively  re.sort<Hl  to  l^y  the  i  iiL'itieers  of  that  period. 
At  a  later  »late  wrought-  and  cast-iwn  pipes  were  largely 
sabstitated  for  the  plates  and  masonry,  whilst  the  mod- 
em practice  consists  in  combining  flgrphoos  and  tunnels 
of  lante  diameters,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the  ibOowing  dc- 
(crptKin-:. 

( 'hir/v  A(pifthi(t  nj  the  ElJe.fnurf  Cnnah  or^r  the  Rh'tr 
(Vi'n'in/.  ill  IV';/' .-1. — This  is  built  of  miisonr>'  an<l  iron 
I  i-rnhined.  It  is  710  feet  long,  70  feet  al)ovo  the  level 
'  t'  ilie  river,  and^  ftet  wide  at  top,  ineludinj^  parapets. 
There  are  ten  tbll-centre  arches,  e;Kh  having  a  span 
of  4<J  feet.  Tlic  wafer-way  is  1 1  feet  wide  by  5  tleep. 
The  piers  are  'S.',  feet  long  by  l;>  wide,  and  the  span- 
dnb  are  filled  with  longitudinal  walls  supporting  the 
east-iron  plates  which  form  the  bottom  of'  the  canal. 
These  plates  are  joined  by  bolts  passing  through  the 
llanees.  The  wdes  of  the  tnink,  5  feet  6  inches  thick, 
sn-  i  .juir«>sed  of  ashlar  backed  with  hard-burnt  brick 
biid  in  cement^  and  the  outside  is  faced  with  rubble 
sinikr  to  that  m  the  piers  and  arches.  The  work  was 
commenced  June  17^796,  and  completed  in  1801,  at 
a  cost  of  9100,901.  The  quoins,  coping,  and  lining  of 
the  sid<'s  of  the  wtiter  way  are  of  ri,-lil:>r  ;  the  rest  of  the 
ma.*»onr>-  is  of  riibi)le  laid  in  good  lime  mortar.  The 
inm  plates  forming  the  bottom,  intriKluceil  by  Telfonl, 
were  used  for  the  first  time  in  this  structure,  aud  sen'ed 
the  double  purpose  of  ties  and  supports,  preventing  the 
si'Je-walls  from  spreading  and  the  tnink  of  the  canal 
from  leaking  or  the  arches  from  being  thrown  down, 
M  had  happeneil  to  .similara>fuctuw,from  the  fieexing 
of  the  day  puddliuL'. 

Aqufdml  of  J't.it  1/ C'f'i/^fr,  nu  (hr  EUrimifre  Canal, 
oturthe  Dee  at  the  Vnlf  of  UangoUm. — On  thesoutil 
ride  of  the  valley  an  emltankment  was  pushed  fbrward, 
15o<)  feet  in  leiiirth,  until  its  height  was  75  feet,  leaving 
I'liT  feet  to  be  spanned  over  the  Dee,  127  feet  below  the 
i^rcl  of  the  canal.  An  ordinary'  aqueduct  of  masonry 
wouki  have  been  hasardona  and  enmmoaaly  eipenBTe, 
!» that  the  engineer,  Mr.  Tellbrd,  had  reconrse  to  an 
iron  sup«Tstnicture  (which  has  since  been  fn-quontly 
us»  d  in  :uine<liicts),  supported  on  solid  sandstone  piers 
I-'l  feet  high  above  low  water,  2<>  feet  long,  and  12 
thick  at  the  level  of  high  water,  and  13  feet  by  7  feet 
6  in^  at  the  top.  Tbqr  are  soKd  to  a  beight  of  70 


'  feet  from  the  bn.«!C.  the  remninini'  1  r'ne  hnllow ;  the 
exterior  walls,  2  feet  thick,  are  enmn  eted  by  one  cross- 

'  wall  within  the  piers,  thus  lowering  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity and  saving  masonry.   The^  towpath,  4  feet  8  indiea 

!  wide,  rests  upon  iron  pillars  in  the  water-way,  which 
is  1 1  feet  in  iii<  lu  s  in  width,  leaving  7  feet  2  inehrs  for 
ihe  iMial,*.  whieli  were  f>  feet  wide.  The  dejith  (d' water 
in  the  canal  is  f)  fecL  There  arc  nineteen  segmental 
anhcs ol' 4.')  feet  span  and  7  feet  6 inches risejCompoeed 
of  cast-iron  flanged  plates  bolted  together.  The  bridge 
was  opened  for  use  m  1805,  at  a  cost  of  only  $225,701. 
and  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suwessful 
euLineerinir  ieats  cd"  its  time. 

The  CnM'iron  uiipwlvri- Brlilqr  over  the  London 
and  Chester  mad,  near  Nantwich,  Kngland,  was  boilt 
by  Thomas  Telford,  about  1826.    It  forms  a 

portion  of  the  Birmingham  and  Uverpool  Junction 
Canal,  built  to  avoid  the  cin-nitous  route  and  large 
amount  of  lockage  (320  feet)  via.  the  Thike  of  Bridge- 
water  Canal  and  Hardcastle  Tunind.  The  afpicduct  is 
a  single  cast-iron  plate  arch  of  30  feet  span  and  4  feet 
rise,  supported  upon  solid  masonry  aoutmenta  iridi 
cylindrinil  wings.  The  bottom  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
level,  rests  upon  six  sepnientai  iron  ribs  ('>  feet  S  inches 
ai)art.  The  towpaths,  4  feet  wide,  on  eitlii  r  flank,  are 
composed  <d" cast-iron  flanued  plati-s,  supjiorled  outside 
U[wn  the  heads  of  the  an  h  and  inside  umm  iron  col- 
umns. They  are  placed  at  water-level,  which  is  5  feet 
above  the  floor.  The  contr.ietion  (d"  the  water-w.ay  is 
tiiriiied  (if  an  a]iruii  of  nia.--i mry  cnnnectintr  the  earth- 
Work  with  the  in)ri  mi[h  Tstnieturc,  forming  an  inner 
revetment  or  slope-wall  i  ]  !  ning  outward  from  the  bridge 
like  a  funnel  The  headway  of  the  road  under  the 
aqnednet  is  17  feet  in  the  clMr  at  the  crown  of  the 
areb.  and  13  feet  at  the  sprlnL'ini:  lines. 

The  Aqtmlnci  ttf  Uinnn jtirniir,  over  the  Arc.  on  the 
canal  from  Durance  to  ^larseilles,  France,  is  393  metres 
[\'£6fd  tieet)  in  length;  the  maximum  height  above  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  is  82^65  m.,  or  271  feet,  and  the 
breadth  at  top  14'70  m.,  or  4S  4  feet.  This  gr.ind  struc- 
ture is  composed  of  three  stam  «  of  arches,  the  lowest 
of  which  c«>ntains  twelve  spaii-^.  nf  I.'^i  m.,  or  49'2  feet, 
each  ;  the  second  or  middle  staije,  titteen  spans,  of  1 G  m., 
or  .52'5  feet,  each ;  and  the  third  or  higlu  st,  fif\y-three 
small  spans,  of  5  m.,  or  16  "4  feet,  each.  The  heiglit  of 
the  lowest  tier  from  Iwse  of  pedestal  to  first  platHirm  is 
34'1  m.  -  lirKf)  It'ct  ;  that  id'  tlic  intemiediat*'  staee 
is  37  »>  —  123'30;  and  that  of  the  upper  stage  to  top 
of  parapet  is  10"95  -  35 "^2 — ^making  the  total  height 
of  271  07  feet.  The  pieia,  which  are  strengthened  by 
counterforts,  are  5  m.  —  16*4  feet  thick  at  tlie  springing 
of  the  arches  of  the  se<-<md  .statre,  fi  m.  -  19"7  feet  at  the 
springing  of  the  first,  and  6  "57  ni.  -  21  "55  feet  at  the  top 
of  tlH!  ptnlestal,  which  is  7  2  m.  -  23  62  feet  high.  The 
length  of  the  piers  ia  unifonuly  4*85  m.  -  15*9  feet  in 
the  middle,  and  5*5  m.  —  18t)4  feet  in  the  lower  stage. 
The  great  arches  are  10  n).  -=  ."/'JS  feet  thick  at  tTie 
crown.  The  small  upper  an  lies  are  1  05  m.  o  44  f  i[  et 
thick,  and  their  piers  are  4  m.  -13"12  feet  hiirh.  in- 
cluding the  Btring^urso,  and^2  m.  -6*56  feet  thick  at 
the  springings.  The  trongh  is  in  bridnrork,  having  a 
breadth  of  2  m.  -  A -50  feet  at  bottom.  2  3  m.  -  7  04 
feet  at  ton,  and  2  4  m.  7'M'i  feet  in  heiirht.  The 
pressure  oi  the  ba.^*'  of  the  piers  is  approxiinati  iy  .I'J.^tx) 
pounds  per  .s<|uare  fVM>t.  The  ef»st  of  this  work,  which 
was  not  performed  by  contract,  amounted  to  $740,000, 
or  about  $30  per  cubic  yard.  The  gradient  of  prin  pave 
a  discharge  of  198,000  tranons  per  minute.  1  be  aque- 
duct was  dc'^icncil  and  \>n\\\  lictween  the  years  ls4land 
1847,  under  the  direction  of  M.  dc  Montrieher. 

The  Srtiq>riisitm  Catuil  Amirdnct  at  I'ittsbnrg,  Pk,, 
was  built  by  Mr.  John  A.  fioeoling  in  184A.  It  h  as  seven 
spans  of  160  fbet  each.  The  canal  tmnk  is  supported 
by  two  cables,  each  7  inchc-i  in  diameter,  having  a 
versinc  of  14i  feet.  The  caMe.><  contain  3StM)  No.  10 
wires,  giving  a  net  area  of  53  square  inches.  Tlie  ulti- 
mate strength  of  each  wire  is  1 100  pounds,  or  35*2  tou 
per  square  mdi  of  aolidaeotion;  total  ullinntestrenRUu 
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1866  tons.  The  trunk  is  of  wood,  wcighioK  111  tons 

per  span,  while  the  pressure  of  water,  whicn  is  4  feot 
oecp  and  14}  avcmffc  width,  weighs  2f>!^t  tons,  making 
the  total  weight  276  tons.  The  strength  of  the  cables 
ia  3*4  times  the  constant  strain  upon  tncm.  The  tow- 
{>ath  on  one  lude  and  footpath  on  the  other  are  each 


7  ibet  wide.  Were  these  oorupied  wit}i  hones  voi 
people,  the  factor  of  safely  would  Ik*  rt^duwl  to  .{'<).  Tlw 
a<jueduct  is  very  steady,  but  formerly  leaked  badly 
along  its  lower  comers. 

Monnfith  of  Bfton  AgglamM. — As  illostntive  of  tJie 
increasing  resources  of  the  engineer  in  his  search  for 


Fio.  1.— Arch  in  tbe  Yanne  Aquednctk 

and  1  Paris  with  water.  Of  this  conduit  a  section  37  miles  in 
an  ini-  length  is  composed  of  a  material  known  as  BtrroN  AO- 


appropriate  materials  to  construct  durablo  public 
private  works,  wc  mention  the  Vanne  aqueduct,  ar 

portant  and  costly  structure  built  to  supply  the  city  of  OLOMfcRfc  (g.  c).   It  traverses  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 


FiQ.  2.— Details  ta  Arch,  Vanne  Aqnedact 


blean  throuerh  its  entire  length,  comprising  2}  to  3 
miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  .50  feot  high,  and  11 
intles  of  tunnels,  nearly  all  constnictod  of  excjivated 
material,  the  impnlpablo  sand  of  marine  ibrmalion 
known  a.s  Fontainebleau  sand.  It  includes  also  eight 
or  ten  bridtea  of  large  span  (75  to  125  feet)  over  rivers, 
canab,  and  highways.  The  smaller  an-hcs  are  "full- 
oentrodi"  having  a  spjui  of  39".i7  feet,  with  a  thickm-SH 
at  theerown  of  15*75  inches.  The  spaudrils  are  filled 
in  with  open  arches,  fonning  an-adcs  upon  which  tbe 
aqueduct  pipe  is  moulde<I.  The  pipe  is  circular,  hav- 
ing ao  iaterior  diumeter  of  6}  feet,  with  a  thickness  of 
9  inches  at  the  top  and  12  at  the  haunches,  at  water- 
surface.    About  two  weeks  were  allowed  for  the  arches 


to  hanlen  before  the  pipe  was  built,  and  one  week  after 
that  the  centres  were  "struck."  Although  the  work 
was  carried  forwanl  continuou.sly  during  all  s(>aaon8,  it 
was  not  found  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  wxtremea 
of  tempcratun.  Tbe  water  was  let  in  the  ptue  ta  the 
spring  of  lHfi9,  when  the  in,>p<H-tor  reportea  toat  **tlit 
impernmthiltty  ajtjmireJ  cvniplete."  (See  figs,  1/2.) 

iron  Fipe-Amit>iiuct  over  thf  WiJutakichoOj 
delphiii.  Pa. — This  bridge,  which  is  on  a  line  of  maiits 
to  supply  (reniiantown  with  water  fn)ra  the  Roxbor^ 
ough  reservoir,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gtmff, 
Crl,  and  built  by  Mr.  John  Murphy,  C.  E.,  in  1^7<^l. 
Tins  simple  and  economical  di^ign  was  first  applicl 
by  its  inventor  in  carr>-ing  the  8u]>ply-maiu8,  3C  UK-hut 
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m  duuneter,  acroos  the  forebay  at  Fairmoiint  Water- 
works, Philadelphia,  in  1868,  and  was  found  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  longer  spans. 


Flo.  3.— Details,  WissaLickon  Pipo-Aqueduct 

The  strnctare  ahove  referred  to  consists  of  two  parallel 
lini'S  of  flantrc  pipe  20  inches  iaside  diameter.  These 
pipes,  14  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  forming  the 
compreiwion  members  of  the  bridge,  are  each  supjKjrted 
upon  short  Phoenix  posts  6i  inches  in  diameter,  resting 
00  chains  formed  of  long  links  or  eve-bars  having  a 
sectional  area  uf  10  square  inches  each.  The  ends  of 
the  chains  arc  attached  to  lugs  on  top  of  the  pipe  at 


the  ends  of  each  span.  Each  of  the  three  piers  is 
formed  of  wrought-iron  "Phoenix"  columns  81  inches 
in  diameter,  thoroughlv  braced  and  resting  upon  low 
masonry  foundations  7  by  14  feet  in  horizontal  section. 


Fio.  4. — Wissahickon  Pipe-Aqueduct. 

There  arc  four  Kpnns,  each  1  Go  feet  9  inches  in  length 
in  the  clear.  (For  details  and  elevation  sec  fics.  3,  4.) 
It  was  erected  in  four  months  and  at  a  cost  of  JKKI.OOO. 

AquMucU  fur  Water- Sunply  [Mlllinij  mid  Mining), 
— An  ingenious,  economical,  and  successful  application 
of  hydraulics  was  made  in  1877  in  the  gold-re- 
gions of  Venezuela  by  William  A.  Bidillc  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  conveying  water  from  the  Yuruari  Kiver 
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Fio.  5.— Profile  of  Aqaedact  from  Yuruari  Biver,  Venezuola. 


to  a  stamn-mill  about  three  miles  distant,  by  means 
of  a  oomoination  of  open  troughs,  syphons,  and 

Samps,  through  a  country  without  roads  and  very 
ifficult  of  aoeess.  The  first  pump,  at  the  river,  raised 
the  water  160  feet  into  an  open  tmugh,  7  by  fi  inches 
inside,  made  of  inch  boards,  laid  alonicf  the  side-hill, 
on  a  dti^cending  grade  of  ".3  per  lOD,  for  a  length  of 
4l(Xi  feeL  Tlie  line  cn)ssc<l  two  deep  ravines  by  invert- 
ed syphons,  of  boiler  flues  b  inches  outside  diameter, 
4*7  iiLside  {one  r>94  feet,  the  other  518  feet  lone),  de- 
livering the  water  to  the  second  pump  at  the  foot  of 
a  raniie  of  hills.  Here  a  .second  lift  of  195  feet  was 
made  into  another  line  of  troughs  similar  to  the  first, 
but  10,4i)<1  feet  long,  with  a  syphon  of  605  feet  long, 
by  which  the  water  was  carrie<f  to  a  ravine  immediately 
below  the  mill,  whence  a  third  pump  run  bv  the  mill- 
luiilere  raised  it  to  the  tank.  (See  profile,  fig.  5.) 
The  total  surface-length  was  n.-SCK)  feet^  and  the  total 
head  gained  was  310  feet  The  native  lumber  of 
which  the  trouirhs  were  made  was  so  hard  and  heavy 
that  nails  could  not  be  driven  near  the  ends  of  the 
boaris  without  splitting  thcni,  making  it  uecessjir}*  to 
bore  the  holes.    The  troughs  were  supported  on  low 


posts  in  brackets  (as  shown  in  figs.  6,  7),  placed  at  intor- 
vals  of  from  12  to  16  feet,  and  were  so  stiff  and  stroug 


1  M  S 
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FlO.  6.— Detail  of  Trough. 

as  to  need  no  intermediate  supporta  The  "  heads  "  of 
the  water  in  the  syphons  were  calculated  for  a  dis- 
charge of  35  cubic  feet  per  minute,  by  the  formulae  of 
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Ethclwein,  Wcisbach,  and  Trnutwine,  and  that  one 
taken  which  gave  the  greatest  discharge.    The  imper- 


Fio.  7.— Filter  «t  head  of  Syphon. 

Feet  test  made  after  the  completion  gfive  a  computed 
discharge  of  20  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  there  waa 
found  to  be  an  excess  of  head  in  the  syphon,  as  the 
water  did  not  fill  the  hijih  side  before  overflowing  at 


the  exit.  The  heads  were,  respectiycly— in  the  fir* 
syphrm  21  feet;  in  the  second,  16  feet;  and  in  the 
third,  19  feet 

This  same  principle  was  much  more  extensively 
applic<l  about  the  same  time  in  the  United  States  in 
conveying  cnide  petroleum  from  the  oil-regions  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  tidewater  (see  pErROLETM 
Pipe-Lines),  and  in  California  for  hydraulic  mininir. 

Suhmnriiif  Aqufihtct*  or  Diutitlt  /or  Suppli/ing 
Ijoke  Citim  tcitli  Water  were  first  suggested  by  K.  S. 
Chesborough,  C.  E.,  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Chicago,  III.,  who  made  a  report  to  the 
board  in  IHftl  nv'ommending  the  constniction  of  a  tun- 
nel lO-.^OT  feet  long,  extending  out  under  Lake  Mich- 
igan far  enough  to  ensure  an  abundant  mipply  of  fresh 
water.  There  were  two  shalls,  one  at  either  end.  That 
in  the  lake  waa  pn>teeted  by  a  hollow  pentagonal  crib 
0urmount4>d  by  a  lighthouse  and  the  keeper's  dwelling. 
The  conduit  waj»  a  brick  tul^  having  a  horizontal  diam- 
eter of  5  feet,  and  a  vertical  one  of  5  feet  '2  inches  for 
convenience  in  dniwing  the  centres.  Those  dimensions 
gave  a  discharge  of  ni)  gallons  per  dinn  for  each  fiers<in 
I  in  an  :issumed  population  of  1  ,OfK».()<)0.  Tlie  contract 
I  was  let  Oct.  2ft,  l       for  1315,139,  but  work  was  not 


Fig.  8.— Section  of  Inlet  Crib,  Clovolaud. 


begun  before  the  17th  of  March,  18fi4,  when  the  shaft 
at  the  land  end  was  started.  The  material  was  a  stiff 
blue  clay,  which  was  found  to  stand  unsupf>orted  for 
about  thirty-six  hours.    The  lining  waM  a  brick  arch  12 


inches  thick,  laid  in  cement  mortar.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger encountered  in  driving  this  ttmnel  was  from  the 
explosive  ga-K's  found  in  jxH-kets  in  the  clay,  which  at 
lirBt  burned  the  miners  severely,  but  were  subsequently 
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ronsamed  by  borin^r  small  auger-holes  into  the  pockets 
and  ig^nilint;  tlie  e^upiiig  gas,  which  burned  in  a  small 
jet  until  all  wati  cuoiiuuied.  In  the  interior  of  the  crib 
tliere  was  platxKi  an  iron  cylinder  of  9  feet  internal 
diameter,  which  connected  with  the  lake  end  of  the 
n>Ddait,  and  through  valves  in  which  the  water  was 
admitted  irom  the  well  inside  the  crib.  This  atiueduct 
was  opened  for  use  in  March,  18<')7.  or  five  years  after 
the  work  was  started,  and  was  found  to  have  oo«t 
$437,814.95.  It  is  justly  celebrated  as  being  one  of 
the  most  noTel,  successful,  and  economically  executed 
engineering  enterprises  of  the  centurj'.  Its  di.^tin- 
gui'shing  iWture  is  the  boldness  of  its  conception,  for 
there  happened  to  be  no  unusual  engineering;  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  the  work.  Tliis  conduit  was 
soon  supplemented  by  a  parallel  tunnel  from  the  same 
crib,  but  built  with  a  larger  sectional  area  (7  feet 
by  7  feet  2  inches).    This  second  tunnel,  which  was 


only  50  feet  from  the  first,  has  a  capacity  of  100,000,000 
gallons  daily,  whilst  that  of  the  old  tunnel  was  but 
half  of  this  amount.  The  total  length  of  the  new  tun- 
nel is  31,490  feet,  of  which  10,810  feet  belong  to  the 
lake  portion  and  20,680  to  the  extension  inland.  The 
top  of  the  conduit  at  the  west  pumping-works  is  21 
feet  below  low  water  in  the  lake.  The  estimated  aver- 
age veWity  of  water  in  the  tunnel  when  discharging 
its  full  capiKMty  is  4  feet  per  Bect)nd.  Tliis  work  wjis 
commenced  Jiily  12,  1872,  and  completed  during  the 
winter  of  1874-75,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,638,249.92,  dia- 
tribute^l  as  follows: 

For  now  tunnel  between  crib  and  shore....  $414,709.36 

"    exl<-iiftiuu  of  game  to  south  branch   54*.i,()12.63 

"    new  puiuping-workti   4il7,272.(^2 

"   Btone  Btmcture  at  crib   <>3,711.31 

The  enlargement  of  pipe  will  cost  less  than  1 19,(>44.00 

Total  $1,638,249.92 


Fio.  9.— Longitudinal  Section,  Cleveland  Aqueduct. 


The  Cltv^nd  Lake  Tunnel  (figs.  8,  9,  10),  designed 
apon  the  Chesborough  system,  was  commenced  Aug. 


Fio.  10.— DcUils  at  Shore  End,  Cleveland  Aqueduct. 

23,  1869,  and  completed  March  2,  1874,  at  a  cost  of 
$.'?2(».  115 1.72.    Its  cruiss-scction  was  the  same  »is  that 
of  the  first  tunnel  at  Chicago.  Its  length  when  finished 
Vou 


was  6661  -61  feet.  The  lake  shaft  was  90*2  feet  below 
water-level,  whilst  the  denth  of  the  shore  shaft  was  67 '5 
feet.  Tlie  engineer  was  Mr.  John  Whitelaw.  The  de- 
tails of  thi."  work  wen;  similar  to  those  of  that  at  Chi- 
cago, but  the  difllculties  of  carr>*ing  them  into  execu- 
tion were  far  greater,  in  con8o<]ueficc  of  the  quicksands, 
drift,  and  gas  encountered  in  an  ancient  submerged 
river- l>ed  intercepting  the  line  of  the  aqueduct,  mak- 
ing several  changes  of  direction  necessarj'. 

The  A)/»efliict  tn  Supph/  thf  (^ity  of  Baltimore  frith 
Wfiter  from  the  Grent  FiilU  of  the  (hinrxnrder  River 
was  l>eguti  in  1875.  It  embraces  the  following  works: 
Loch  Raven,  the  storage  lake  in  the  bed  of  tlie  Gun- 
powder Falls  ;  the  tunnel  from  the  dam  to  the  receiv- 
mg  re8er\'oir,  I^ake  Montebello ;  I^ake  (Jlifton.  a  otorage 
reservoir;  and  the  4()-inch  pipe  mains  from  Lake  Clif- 
ton to  the  city  limits.  I»ch  Raven  is  l"onne<i  bv  a  dam 
of  heavy  nd)ble  and  cut  stone  across  the  falls,  near 
Mine  Hank  Run.  Its  water-surface  is  170  feet  above 
tide  ;  its  capacity,  510.000,000  gallons;  area,  2.52  acres; 
depth,  frftm  4  to  20  feet:  length,  4}  miles;  and  width, 
from  100  to  800  feet.  The  water  was  admitted  Sept 
23,  1881.  The  conduit  is  a  tunnel  7  miles  in  length, 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  12  feet,  extending  from 
the  dam  of  I>x*h  Raven  to  I^ke  MonteU'llo.  The 
grade  is  1  foot  mile,  and  its  capacity  of  discharge 
will  be  I70,(MH».(K)0  pllons  in  twenty- four  hours.  Of 
the  entire  length,  only  2  miles  requiri'd  to  l>e  linetl  with 
a  brick  arch.  Fifteen  shafts  were  oi>ened  during  the 
five  years  of  constniction,  but  these  are  now  securely 
arched  over  and  filled  up.  Tliis  work  was  taken  as  the 
biusis  for  the  estimate  upon  the  proposed  new  Croton 
aqueduct  (7.  v.,s(q.  ).  Like  .^Iontel)ello,  the  receiving 
rcsen'oir.  is  tit  the  southcni  end  of  the  tunnel ;  it  is 
irregular  in  .shape  and  c«)vcrs  an  area  of  60  acres.  It 
is  3t)  feet  deep,  aiid  has  a  capacity  of  500,«HHi,(HK)  gal- 
lons. Its  surface  is  I6H  feet  alwe  tide,  or  7  feet  below 
that  of  lioch  Haven.  It  is  formed  in  a  ravine  by  build- 
ing two  transversa.'  embankments  80  feet  wide  at  top. 
and  having  sIo|k;s  on  the  exterior  of  2  to  I.  or  i,  ana 
on  the  interior  of  4  to  I,  or  \.  Tlie  material  taken 
from  the  sides  and  lM)ttom  formed  the  embankments. 
Tlu-  surface-drainage  that  formerly  passeil  thniugh  the 
ravine  is  now  conveyed  around  the  n\s<'r><)ir  by  a  9-foot 
tunnel  and  by  8cwer-pij)ea.    The  gate-house,  of  whitf 
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luurble.  contains  twenty-nine  3  by  4  feat  iron  gates. 
Lake  ClifWi,  the  distributiiii;  res<:TV()ir,  which  covers 
an  area  of  ;>(»  acres,  is  localed  one  luile  snutii  ot"  I^ake 
Montebello.  Its  capacity  is  20r>,tNXt,(XM)  gallons.  Level 
of  mter,  163  feet,  or  aame  as  ia  the  reoeivini^  reservoir. 
¥tom  the  gato-chamben  of  Lake  (Xllon  mx.  40-iiich 
cast-iron  maiiu  wiU  convey  the  water  to  vaiious  parts 
of  the  city.  The  cost  of  these  works  from  Jan.  1, 
1st:,,  t,)  Aiiif.        ISSl,  wius  iVi.   They  were 

ooiislruclcd  under  the  suiKirviaiou  ot  ilul>ert  K,  Mar- 
tin, C.  E. .  upon  plans  designed  hy  AJfted  Dwnit  OL  E., 
■B  early  as  Marco  of  1854. 

New  Croton  Atfualuct  (Plate  II.). — ^Thc  present  aque- 
duct for  supplyuig  the  city  of  New  York  with  water 
was  beiruii  in  1^37  iiiui  couiplctod  in  IS  lU,  and  the  High 
Briilirc  over  Ilarlciu  llivcr  wa.s  coini^lctcil  in  ls48.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  uTowth  of  the  city,  and  so  ^rreat  the 
demaDd  for  water  for  manufacturinjij:  and  other  pur- 
poses, that  already  the  old  works,  with  a  capacity  of 
60,000,000  to  70,000,000  gaUons  daily,  are  found  to  be 
inade(iuatc,  and  sun'cra  and  estimates  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  II.  O.  Tnomiwon,  e(»niiuis.>^iotier  of  puolic 
works,  and  Isaac  Newton,  C.  E.,  diict'  ciii.:iriecr,  to  in- 
creaiie  the  supply.  It  is  recommended  to  construct  a 
dam  on  the  Croton  basin  at  a  site  known  aa  Quaker 
Bridge,  finir  and  a  half  miks  below  the  present  struc- 
ture, and  to  a  height  of  185  ftet,  being  about  25  feet 
his-'hcr  than  the  cclclinited  dam  at  Fun  ns  in  France, 
whicli  is  U'lievcd  to  l>c  tlic  largest  in  tiic  world.  The 
(,'roton  dam  will  form  a  rcscrvuir  nl  I'l  acres  in  area, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  .J2,000,(XK),UOO  gallons  above 
the  level  of  the  proposed  auiueduoL  Hie  drainage-area 
will  be  361  agoare  mileik  The  dam  ia  estimated  to  cost 
$4,000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $125  per  1,000,000 
gallons  capai  ity.  The  conduit  fnjtn  Quaker  lirldpe 
dam  to  the  Harlem  Kiver  at  High  Briuge  Ls  to  be  a 
masonry  aqueduct,  cin-ular  iu  shajje,  12  feet  internal 
diameteTi  and  capaUe  of  delivering  250,0(X),000  gallons 
of  water  per  dion.  The  Harlem  River  and  Mannattan 
vaDeys  are  to  be  croesed  by  ^hons.  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  conduit  between  Ranero  River  and  Central 
Vark  reservoir  i.-*  Im  in  tuiwiel  wlicrcver  possible. 
The  tlistunce  from  tiic  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge  to  the 
Harlem  is  ouiy  2tU  niiles,  or  only  xaa  of  a  mile  ( "0035 
per  cent )  greater  than  the  air-line.  an<l  is  almcet  en- 
tirely m  rock  tunnel,  a  ix>rtion  of  which,  it  is  thought, 
nfty  not  need  Uning.  This  location  will  therefore  secure 
the  greatest  possible  strength  and  stability  to  the  struc- 
ture, with  the  least  cost  ftir  mn.st ruction,  hu))"  rvisinn, 
and  maintenance.  There  will  Ije  thirty-three  shatls  of 
101  feet  average  dcnth.  The  gra^le  of  the  conduit  will 
be  9  inches  per  mile,  the  crest  of  the  dam  being  200 
ftet  above  the  datum  p^ie,  the  mouth  of  the  eonduit 
142  feet,  thus  jM'rmitting  52  foet  of  storage  to  be 
drawn;  and  the  discharge  at  Central  Park,  119  feet 
above  the  Hanie  ilatum,  giving  a  total  fall  of"  l'"  feet 
in  about  2'.)  inilcn.  This  new  line  will  iiuve  HuHicient 
capacity  to  supnlv  a  population  of  2.500,000  at  the  rate 
of  100  gaUons  daUy  per  capita,  or  3,300,000  people  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  (75  gallons  daily).  If 
the  capacity  of  the  present  aiinciluct — vir,  1(X),(KM),0(K) 
galliiUH  |>cr  <]ay — Ik;  added,  wliirh  can  be  done  hy  tap- 
pine  the  I  loii.>*at(inic  or  otlicr  propi  t-icd  m niri  i  >  ;ui\iliar>' 
to  the  Croton,  the  supply  may  be  increased  to  meet  the 
demwda  criT  »  population  of  4,660,000  at  the  present 
rate  of  oonramption.  The  total  coet  of  this  work,  in- 
cluding dam,  reservoir,  and  aqueduct,  with  liberal  allow- 
um-cs  for  continL'oncie.s,  i.s  estimated  tO  be  froni  fifleen 
to  eiLdilecii  millions  of  dollars.  (l.  M.  H.) 

AlI.VBl  I'.VSHA,  AiiMKD  El,  an  Egyptian  soldier 
and  revoluiiotiist,  was  bom  of  peasant  parents  in  the 

Bovmoe  of  Chawieh,  in  Lower  Egypt,  about  18:i7. 
e  entered  the  army  at  an  early  ace,  and  owed  his 
first  promotion  to  Said  Pasha's  preference  for  native 
Eiryplians  iw  oflicers.  Having  been  dismiased  from 
the  fet^rviee  fur  some  reason,  he  iMH-atjie  a  student  at 
the  groat  Mohammedan  cnllcge  of  Aziiur  in  Cairo,  and 
hi*  talents  secured  htm  a  high  reputation  as  a  master 


of  Moslem  learning.  In  1863,  when  Ismail  Pbdia  be- 
came the  ruler  of  Eirypt,  Anibi  was  restored  to  the 
army,  and  exerted  all  hi.>i  gruwintr  inthience  t»i  .Hccure 
to  the  offi(X>rs  the  right  of  trial  liefore  dismis-sal.  and  U\ 
<>xclitde  Turks  from  military  and  civil  office  in  Eg^iiti 
In  1S76  he  was  employed  in  ihe  war  against  the  Al^ 
sioians,  taking  charge  of  the  transport  department,  but 
not,  it  is  S4iiri.  with  marked  success.  Afterwards  he 
was  ein]ili ivi-il  in  connei'tion  with  the  khedive  s  .sugar- 
factorie-s  in  Li>per  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  Cairo  he 
resumed  his  place  in  the  army  as  a  lieutenant-eoluncL 

The  discontent  among  the  people  and  the  soldieiT 
with  the  foreigners  who  had  been  placed  in  ooBtnl  of 
Egyptian  finances,  and  with  the  subordinates— «oni- 
moniy  Turks  and  Oimussiana — who  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  the  enormous  taxation  needed  to  jiay 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  had  reached  a  great  height, 
when  Aimbi  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  a  na- 
tional movement  for  resistance.  Through  the  influeoee 
of  the  English  and  French  bondholders  on  the  coarse 
of  diploraiu'V  the  sultan  deposed  Ismail  Pasha  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Tewfik  Pasha,  who  cave  the  finaiues  into 
the  control  of  KhltI'-Ii  an)  Fn^nch  eoinnii.s.«ioner!<. 
This  arrangement  was  made  by  a  decree  of  the  kh<?- 
divc,  and  was  not  an  international  agreement  of  any 
sort  This  joint  Gontanol  reduced  the  principal  of  the 
debt,  dinuined  five-mxths  of  the  «nnv,  assumed  eon- 
trol  of  all  incomes  anil  oiitliiys.  and  filled  the  impfrf- 
ant  and  prutitaMe  otlii  es  witli  MurojK'au  officiiils.  Ai- 
thontrh  a  considerable  reiluetion  oi' taxation  was  effectoil, 
and  the  methods  of  coUectioti  were  humanized,  the  dis- 
cont^'nt  of  the  people  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
The  army  beoame  the  ot^sk  of  this  diantisfacrion.  de- 
manding an  inerottse  of  its  numbers  and  \in  ]  lay.  At 

.Vndii  was  re<-ri<.'nii!ed  its  it.s  leader,  he  and  hi.s  rcL'inient 
wen?  ordered  to  leave  Ale.xamlna  On  his  refusal  to 
go,  his  trial  by  court-martial  wa>  attempted,  but  this 
resulted  in  an  uprising  of  the  soldiery  which  forced  the 
dismissal  of  the  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  eOM> 
mission  to  investigate  the  jnievanoes  of  the  ernji 
Arabi  being  a  member.  When  Riax  Pasha  reasted 
the  execution  of  the  proposals  of  this  commission,  his 
deposition  was  secureu  (Scjtt.  9,  1881)  by  surrounding 
the  khcilivc's  palace  by  a  large  I-imIv  of  troops.  A 
ministrj'  in  complete  hannony  with  .Xmbi's  fnihcy  was 
ap|)ointed,  his  own  title  wa«  changed  from  .:Vrabi  Bey 
to  Arabi  Pa.sha,  and  promotions  were  distiibated  free^ 
among  his  partisans. 

Arabi  Pasha  and  liis  frietids  demandetl  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  government  in  Egypt.  A  cham- 
ber of  notables  was  convoked,  which  proved  to  be  in 
agreement  witli  the  ann^,  as  were  indeed  the  i»eople 
generally.  The  efforts  ot  this  body  to  secure  the  man- 
agement of  so  much  of  the  budget  !is  did  not  relate  to 
the  scr\'ice  of  the  foreign  debt  wen*  regarded  a,"  the  firrt 
ste]i  to  the  aholiiion  of  the  English-French  Control,  and 
le<l  to  diplomatic  collision.  At  the  same  time  di^pute^ 
arose  as  to  the  punishment  of  oertaillCSnessian  onieen' 
who  had  been  convicted  of  oonapiriqg  aninst  Arabi 
Pasha's  Ufe,  and  whoee  deadt-sentenoes  had  been  com- 
muted by  the  khedive  at  the  in.stance  of  the  Contml 

'  English  and  Fn-neli  iron  <  lads  wen;  ordered  to  Alexan 
dria,  and  the  renin\al  of  both  Arabi  I'a.sha  and  tli> 

,  ministr\'  under  his  friend  Mabmoud  Pasha  Sami  was 
demanaed.  Adiance  quarrel  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andria between  an  Arab  and  a  Maltese  led  to  a  mir— 
ere  of  Enropeans,  several  f<  ireiL'ii  eonsnls  being  wound- 
ed. .\rahi  left  Cairo  for  Ale.xandiia.  which  ne  Wgan 
to  furlity  with  earthworks  ironi  attacks  by  !>ea.  His  re-, 
fusal  to  surrender  the.se  forts  led  to  a  l»ouil>anlnicnt  of 
the  city  (July  11)  by  the  English  fleet,  and  Arabi  with- 
drew with  his  troops  under  the  cover  of  n  white  flag, 
leaving  the  city  in  flames.  England  now  pmsued  the 
war  against  the  virtual  and  only  iKipular  ruler  of  Egypt, 
Fruni  e  declining  to  take  part.  It  ended  with  the  suc- 
eei-atul  attack  on  the  curt li works  at  Tel  el  Kebir  (SepL 
13,1,  and  two  davs  later  Sir  Garnet  Wol.'*idcy  entered 
Cairo,  where  Arabi  Pasha  was  arrested.  The  ncocaMOB 
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of  his  enemies  to  power  wa-f  signalized  hy  his  i>riis<  (  ii- 
tiooontheehargcof  tmiwiii.  Imt.  having seeurci I  Britij-li 
COOlLsel  and  the  possi's.sion  nl'  liis  papers,  he  jm  iiait  ii 
for  a  defence  in  which  he  would  nave  uiown  that  lie 
acted  under  the  sanetion  of  the  sultan  and  the  khedive. 
liOrd  Dufi"<  rin.  the  British  anili:i.>^.«ador  to  tlie  Port*-, 
todE  np  Ikia  r«jiden»-e  at  Ah  xandria,  and  eflceted  an 
anangcnwnt  \ihich  Ar.ilii  Pasha  (Dec.  3)  pleaded 
cdl^,  on  the  ondentanding  that  hb  aentenoe  shouhl 
M  oommatcd  to  exfle  on  foUpar.  Cqrlon  was  aeleeted 
ao  hin  plaee  of  exile,  and  he  aenarted  for  this  place 
with  six  of  hjs  ehief  fullowen,  Dec.,  1S82. 

ARAGO.  Etiknne,  a  Freiichjouniali»t  and  dramatic 
author,  brother  of  the  great  savaot  D.  F.  Arago,  was 
bora  at  Peroignan,  Feb.  9,  1802.  He  studied  at  the 
Oillcires  of  Perpiunan  iiml  Son'^zc.  nn<l  nnder  flie  Ki  s- 
t<iniiion  held  an  appoiiittiK  nt  in  the  1*<.)1\  tt  i  Imic  Sclionl, 
whii  li  he  rvsipiied  tu  devote  himself  to  authorshij).  He 
M)Uipiisei!,  chiefly  in  company  with  others,  more  than  a 
humli\'d  vaudevilles  and  melodramas,  SOine  of  which 
exhibited  considerable  satiric  talent,  yet  have  not  snr- 
rival  the  cinnimstances  which  tilled  tlioni  furtli.  In 
lS2y  he  l><  <-.inif  director  of  the  Tli^atR'  dii  V 'audt  villr. 
but  <:lase«i  its  diMirs  .Inly  27.  18.30,  thus  giving  a  sitnal 
for  the  KcTolution  of  Julv,  in  which  he  was  an  aide  to 
La  Fayette.  Ue  also  toolc  part  in  the  insurrection  of 
1834,  yet  escaped  the  punishment  which  fell  upon 
some  of  his  a.s.s<M'iateM.  In  I  "^4(1  the  theatn-.  wliidi 
hnd  still  reniuiiied  under  his  nianasrenient,  wa.^  de- 
etnjved  l>y  fire,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  juLsition. 
He  bad  been  editor  of  moie  thaa  one  journal,  and  had 
paUidied  hi  the  tS^iMSr  sereral  novels  signed  with  jiseu- 
don\Tiis.  In  1  ^."1  lie  ai<led  in  estahlishing  a  journal  calli  d 
Li  Rr'forinr,  of  whieh  he  eontinutil  political  editi>r  and 
tlitnitrinil  critic  until  1§4H,  and  in  which  he  published 
his  historical  romance  of  La  JSleiu  et  lot  Jiianct,  a 
MCtiinsilue  tableau  of  the  Vendeaa  War.  His  comedy 
Zs  trotM  Aristocroh'e*,  which  appeared  in  IS  17.  is  the 
Boot  notable  of  h'i»  pnxliiction.s.  Fnmi  Fehruarj*  to 
D*'<-*'mlKT,  184S.  he  wa,s  dirL<  tor-treneral  of  the  post- 
offioCj  aplace  whi<li  ho  filled  with  vigor  and  ability,  his 
prinapel  Teform  beirm  the  introduction  of  the  cheap 
postal  system  into  Fmnt-e.  After  the  Revolution  of 
he.  as  a  member  of  the  National  .\i«enjbly,  op- 
jiHMi'd  the  jxdiry  ot  lyimis  Na]>i(li-on,  anil  siLrned  thi-  :u-t 
uf  accusation  againitt  the  i'rcsidenl  and  hi.s  minintersi  ou 
the  eecasion  of  the  siege  of  Ilome.  He  failed  of  re- 
daction to  the  Assemblv,  and  in  June,  184'J.  took  com- 
mnd  of  some  troop<4  in  an  insurrection  against  the 
lovemment.  The  court  of  Versailles  condenui(><l  him 
lo  transportation,  but  he  had  alread;^  sought  refuge  in 
Belgium.  Haie  he  organized  a  aoaetfmt  tbt  idief 
of  jioor  emigrants,  and  waged  a  Utenuy  mr  agiunst 
Loois  Napoleon,  who  had  become  enpeiw.  At  the 
instance  of  the  latter.  Arago  was  eximled  from  Bel- 
gium, and  after  brief  8ojourn.H  in  England  and  Holland 
he  iioallv  took  up  his  residence  at  Turin.  Here  he  re- 
sumed his  literary  labors,  and  ^ubliabed  his  dtmce- 
tun.  The  amnesty  of  18.59  permitted  htm  to  ntmn  to 
I'aris,  where  he  devoted  hinis«'If  to  journalism,  and  in 
•  ■^'io  he  IxH'ame  fheatric-al  critic  lo  the  Airni'r  National. 
Aticr  the  pnxdanuition  of  the  Republic  in  1870,  he  was 
luade  mayor  of  I'aris,  which  jMWt  he  resigned  in  No- 
vember when  he  wa.>»  nominated  commissioner-general 
of  the  Paris  mint.  This  offiw  he  refused,  as  being  a 
ninectire.  In  Feb.,  1H7I,  he  was  elected  a  mcmlKT  of 
the  National  Ass<.'ml)ly,  but  sonn  ri  >ijiifd  on  account 
of  his  age.  In  Feb..  1H"8,  he  wa.s  nominated  kcep-r 
of  the  reaxds  of  the  School  of  Fine  Art.H.  In  addition 
to  his  numerous  oomedies  he  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  :  Spa,  ton  Orifffne,  iton  Ilktoire,  »e* 
Riu.r.  nfjt  Kiu  t'rnitx  et  xex  Jni.r.  a  poem  in  .seven  c  antos 
(Bru.s(H.'K  1S51 ) ;  IW  Voix  <l<  l Kcil  ^Genevu,  18(50); 
LtM  H<>»t>»  en  181^  (1867);  and  U H6td-de-VaU  on  4 
aqttmiH^etpendant  It  Sdae  (1874). 

ABAHIDJB  (etym.  viiiioirn),  a  fktaSfy  of  marah- 
Ibds,  furnishing  a  connecting  link  between  the  cranes 
{Oniida-i  and  the  rails  {Ramdct).   It  consists  of  the 


single  genus  Aramiii',  of  one  or  two  sjieeies.  inliabiting 
till'  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  osteological  and 
ptirvlographjc'dmractere  are  completdy  cnme-like; 
the  digestive  system  is  as  in  the  nols;  oowa  ooli  two; 
ejirotia.s  two ;  sjTingeal  muscles  one  pair;  femoro-cau- 
dal  muscle  alwnt.  HilllonL'iT  than  head,  slender  but 
strong,  deeply  grooved,  contracted  oi)iK)site  the  nostrils, 
the  temdnsl  pmtion  enlarged  and  decurved :  nostrils 
long,  linear,  pervious;  head  completely  feathered  to 
the  dDI;  tibm  hare  lielow;  tanms  as  long  as  the  biD, 
and  scutellate  anteriorly;  toes  cleft,  the  hinder  slmrt, 
elevated ;  wings  shrirt,  rounded,  with  falcate  first  pri- 
mary ^  tail  of  twelve  short  broad  feathers.  The  North 
Amenoan  species  (Aramut  picttu,  Coues),  inhabiting 
the  mafdtes  of  Florida,  is  Known  as  the  crying-bird, 
canui,  or  limpkin ;  it  is  cboctilate-brown,  with  an  olive 
.shade,  most  of  the  phunage  sharjily  .streaked  with 
white;  length  about  two  feet.  (k.  c.  ! 

ARANIl  Janos  (1817-1882),  a  Hungarian  pixt. 
wss bom  at  NaKy-Ssakmta,  Bfareh  2, 1817.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  Protestant,  and  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
letfe  of  Pebreczyn.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  desire 
for  advmture  led  him  to  join  a  K.mpany  of  strolling 
players,  with  whom  he  remained  lor  siunc  years.  l)t»- 
mestio  trooUes  brought  him  back  to  Szalonta,  where 
he  became  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Protestant  school, 
and  in  1840  was  appointed  seeond  notary  of  the  town. 
Tn  1S13  the  Kisfilndy  Swiety  offen'd  a  prize  for  the 
Ix'st  popular  narrative  fjoem,  and  Arany's  finrt  attempt, 
which  WS0  presented  anonvmously,  obtained  the  honor. 
The  poem.  Jx  Ebmeti  AUeotmmu/  ("The  Lost  Con- 
stitution"), set  fofth  wHh  much  ninior  the  tntiignes 
of  (^.indidates  for  tlie  a8.sf^mbly.  His  se<-ond  noem, 
Tolih'  (1S47J,  obtained  a  similar  prixe  and  had  still 
greater  success.  It  comprises  twelve  cantos,  and  the 
author  afterwards  made  it  the  first  part  of  an  epic 
trilogy.  lV>tdi  is  the  Samson  of  Hungarian  folk-lore, 
and  bis  exploits.  a.«.signed  by  some  to  the  reign  of  Ijotiis 
the  Great,  aUnit  A.  D.  I'MO,  and  by  others  to  that  of 
Matthias  Corvinus.  a  century  later,  had  been  poetically 
treated  by  Peter  .llosvai  in  1574.  Arany's  Toidi  \a  m 
truly  national  po«'m  tK)th  in  subject  and  in  treatmeDt, 
and  exhihits  uiiisterly  skill  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter a.s  well  as  in  composition.  The  Kisfaludy  Society 
in  184.S  offered  prizes  for  poems  on  the  capture  of  Mu- 
rany,  and  Arany's  poem  Murdny  ostroma  obtained  the 
second  prize.  During  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Araqy 
held  a  position  under  the  minister  Szemere,  but  after 
the  overthrow  of  Kossuth  retired  to  his  birthplace, 
where  ho  reiuaincd  unmoIf.sted.  In  ls.'")4  he  was  ap- 
pointo'l  |)rofessi  ir  of  Hungarian  literature  in  the  Protert- 
ant  school  at  Nagv-Kiiriis,  and  in  1860  he  removed  to 
Pesth,  where  he  became  director  of  the  Kisfidudy  So- 
ciety and  edited  the  ATononf  ("Crown"),  a  literary 
W(  >  lv'ly  i>eriodii'al.  In  1S.''(S  be  had  Ikm  ii  elected  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Aeadeniy,  and  up(.>n  the 
death  of  the  historian  8zalay  was  made  secretarj',  but 
in  IS78  WSS  ooippelled  to  resign  the  position.  Besides 
the  poems  already  mentSonea  Arany  has  published — 
Katulin  I! 8.50 1;  Tlif  (hfpxirx  of  Groxs-  Ida  (18.VJ): 
Toldis  Ereninff  of  Life  (1854).  the  concluding  part 
of  the  Toldi  trilogy;  Bnda  Ihhiln  ['"Y\w  l)eath 
of  Buda,"  1864|,  a  legend  of  the  Huns;  and  Toldi t 
Love  (1880),  which  forms  the  second  psit  of  the  tril- 
ogy. A  ciillccted  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  at 
Pesth  in  ls<",7,  an'l  in  1S79  his  prose  writings  were  also 
Killected.  The  latter  <'nniiirise  studies  of  the  ancient 
Hungarian  p(KMs  and  criticisms  on  other  literatures. 
Antny  has  enriched  his  native  language  with  trans- 
lations from  Tasso,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Aris- 
tophanes. Selections  from  bis  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated into  (lennan  by  KertK'uv  ',(iencva,  IStiO),  and  l)J 
Dux  (Pesth,  1S61).    He  died  in  October,  1.S82. 

His  only  son,  Arany  IjASZI.o,  w;is  Ixtni  at  Nagy- 
Ssabnta,  March  24,  1844.  He  has  followed  in  hia 
father's  Ibotsteps.  translating  from  Shakespeare  and 
Moli^rc,  making  collections  of  popular  tales  and  songs, 
and  composing  original  poems.    Of  the  latter  the  most 
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important  vt^Elfridc,  a  naimtire  poem :  Tkt  Skuuh^ 
t«r  of  the  Hunt,  a  poetical  treatment  of  tne  contest  be* 
tween  the  (leriuiins  uml  tlir  Mairyars  ;  and  Jt'fi/^ifxJ: 
}w»e  ("The  Hero  ut'  the  Dreaui,  "  lS73j,  a  satirical 
poem. 

AKAT'AFIOES,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  wI»o 
formerly  resided  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte  rivers.  The  native  name  of  the  tribe  is  AUtnt. 
They  belong  to  the  Algonkin  family.  In  djsposition 
thcj-  arc  ficne,  thievish,  iind  tn  :i(  lien)us ;  in  habitH 
nomadic  and  warlike ;  in  ponton  tail  and  ^aunt,  bold 
and  indej>endent  in  expression.  Tiieir  iiumbeFS  have 
been  rapidly  decreasing.  In  1822  they  were  estimated 
at  10.000,  of  whom  less  than  31HM)  remain.  War 
and  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  have  caused  this 
decrease.  They  were  long  in  cUise  bonds  of  allianoe 
with  the  Sioux  and  Chcyennes,  and  I'oincd  with  them 
in  many  incun^inns  upon  the  Utes  ana  in  assaults  upon 
the  bonlir  srttlriin  uts.  In  1867  they  were  mingled 
with  both  bauds  of  the  Cbeyennea  and  joined  in  the 
wan  e^the  latter.  lU-treatment  by  immigmnts,  injudi- 
cious actiotis  of  the  military,  and  unwise  delay  oi  the 
Goveruujeut  iu  pnjviding  them  with  a  reservation 
arou.'*od  distni-st  and  anger.  They  could  obtain  food 
only  by  hunting,  and  at  this  juncture  the  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  was  forbidden,  almost  ion  ing  the  des- 
titute Indians  to  war.  The  treaties  made  iu  1867  were 
diBcgaxded.  Depredations  on  the  setdements  took 
plaoe,lDany  settlors  wfrt;  killed,  and  nnich  j>roi>i  rty 
destroyed.  Allcr  some  hard  fightini:  the  Anipalnu  >.  in 
common  with  the  Cheycnnes,  were  put  dnwn  in  the 
winter  of  186H.  They  arc  noWj  to  the  number  uf  nearly 
2000.  on  a  large  rcscnation  in  the  Indian  Territory', 
whioa  thcgr  share  with  the  Ch^rennes.  Here  thejr  show 
some  tndieatlon  of  a  chanm  of  hahita.  The  northern 
ban»i  is  on  a  reservation  in  uvnining  Territorv.   (c.  M. ) 

ARBITRATION  iUxUn  arhitrat!»\,  a  submission 
Bee  Vol.  11.  ^J'  Parties  to  a  controvi  r-y  of  tlu'  ni:it- 
p.  273  Am!  ter  in  dispute  to  the  judgmeut  of  two  ur 
luin'ed?^  more  persons,  called  aroitratorB,  whose  de- 
cision niidi  both  paities  with  the  ssme  finoe 
as  a  judgment  or  decree  of  a  ootnrt  of  justice.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  the  delay  and  exp<  iis<' of  lififaliMn.  a.s 
well  as  to  secure  an  impartial  and  intelli^'ent  jud^nitiit 
at  the  hands  of  |)orsons  .skilled  in  the  <|m>tii>iis  arising 
in  the  (»ntrr)ver8y.  At  the  present  day  its  principal  use 
is  iu  the  settlement  of  mercsatile  controverues,  espe- 
ciallv  in  cases  where  practicBl  questions  of  business  are 
involved.  Arbitration  has  always  been  favored  hjr  the 
law  as  a  means  of  sjKiedv  and  iiu  xtH  iisive  settlement 
of  disputed  (juestious.  In  the  civil  law  it  oeounicd  an 
important  place  i  the  eighth  stn  tioii  of  the  4th  WK)k  of 
'  the  Pandects  being  devoted  to  it  i,  and  from  this  sinm  e 
is  hss  become  generally  adopted  in  the  count iir>  i  t 
oontin^tal  £urope.  In  England  it  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  statutorv-  enactment  by  stat  9  and  10  Will  III. 
c  IT)  and  ?>  and  4  Will.  IV.  «•.  42,  and  by  subsequent 
legislation,  more  particularly  the  Caramon  I^aw  Pn>- 
G^ure  Act  of  ISM,  many  imiKjrtant  tmivisions  have 
been  made  in  r^gpud  to  it.  Li  Scutlana  the  principles 
and  pmctice  of  arbitration  have  been  taken  fimm  the 
civil  law  without  the  intervention  of  any. statutes.  In 
our  own  eountrj'  we  have  largely  i'ollowed  in  this  respet^t 
the  iijc  u.-!  and  practiw  derived  iVoni  Kiiirlaiid.  and.  with 
the  large  iucreuse  of  trade  and  eouuneR-e,  and  the 
extended  inter-commtmication  between  the  different 
States  in  menantile  transactionSj  the  tendenc;^-  is  _tu- 
waids  a  more  general  adoption  or  voluntary  arbitration 
S8  a  means  of  settling  disputed  claims.  Many  of  the 
boards  of  trade  and  other  mercantile  associations  have 
c.stal  d  I -jui  ial  tribunals  for  the  arbitration  of  eon- 
troventies  ariiiiug  trom  transactions  between  their  mem- 
ben^and  kl  neariy  all  the  States  of  the  Union  statutory 
provision  ia  made  for  the  regulation  of  litigated  cases 
submitted  to  arbitration  by  consent  of  the  parties.  In 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ( excepting  tlie  city  of  Phila- 
delphia) there  is  a  peculiar  provision  for  annpulio. 
•riiilntion,  bgr  whidi,  with  the  eonsent  of  eithsr  one 


the  parties,  the  subject-matter  of  a  suit  may  be  referred 
to  arbitrators  for  decision.   This  is  similar  in  its  pro- 

visiinis  to  the  Roman  law,  by  which  thr  jinet.ir  x-h-cted 
f'njui  a  list  of  citizens  made  for  the  purjMk.se  one  or  more 
jK-rsons,  who  were  authorized  to  decide  all  cases  brought 
before  them.  In  practice,  arbitration  is  arranged  by 
an  a'Tt^iuent  between  the  parties,  generally  in  writing, 
which  is  called  the  tubmiuton.  IJsually  the  submission 
is  made  in  the  first,  instance  to  two  persons,  one  chosen 
by  each  party,  with  the  provision  that  iu  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  two  to  agree  they  shall  choose  a  third, 
and  that  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  three  shall 
be  final  This  decision  is  called  the  award,  snd,  ao- 
oording  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  reference,  be- 
comes either  a  final  decision  of  the  whole  matter  sub- 
mitted, or  else  is  entered  an  a  judgment  in  a  court  of 
reeord.  with  the  same  effect  as  if  entered  upon  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  or  a  decree  of  the  court.         (s.  w. ) 

ARBOB  VlT^  l%da  ooddentalit  is  the  com. 
See  Vol.  II.  i°o°  Arbor  Vitss  of  literature,  or,  popn- 
p.  270  Am.  larly,  the  "American  Arbor  Vitie,"  as  it 
Miifta?'  ^®  spedes  known  until  tlie  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  another  .-l  o  ies 
wa.s  di.scovereil  on  the  northern  ^hnn  s  ol"  the  l';u:ific 
coast  and  named  by  .Nuttall '^'Aioa  (ji<jiiiit>n^  from  its 
growing  BOflii  taller  than  its  Enstern  rehitive.  The 
Eastern  species  is  often  known  as  ^' White  Ceda^*' 
though  another  tree,  Cupreutu  thyoUi/v,  is  **'White 
Cedar"  in  New  .lersi'y,  and  hits  a  prior  claim  to  the 
name.  Tiie  \\ Csteni  one  is  known  :uh  the  On'gun 
\\  liite  Cedar,  ur  ArVjor  A'itie.  Tlitnju.  or  Thujti.  is 
the  Cireck  name  of  a  tree  referred  to  by  Tbeophrastos 
as  having  had  fragrant  wood  which  wss  often  med  as 
inoense.  This  may  have  been  the  savin,  Junfj^mf 
jSs&hml  and  the  botanists  of  the  sizteentb  oentnn  .^i  j> 
nosed  this  American  plant  t<i  related  to  it  It  had 
become  so  well  known  aa  Tliuja  that  the  name  was 
adopted  by  Touniefort  at  the  reorganization  of  botani- 
cal H^-icnoe  in  tl»e  U-giiming  of  this  oentur>-.  TTie 
"American  Aibor  Vital"  was  pnjbaUythe  firs-t  plant 
of  this  oonUnent  to  be  known  to  GiiRi|>eanB.  Fnuids 
L  of  Frsnoe  sent  an  ezpeditaonunder  JaoqaesCaitierin 
asttdl  of  a  western  road  to  India.  The  storj-  of  his  land- 
inf^on  the  St.  Ijawrenee  and  wintering  uj)  the  St.  Chariea 
River  is  well  known.  During  the  winter  the  scurvy 
made  sad  havot^-  among  his  followers.  There  was  UuJie 
hope  for  a  single  life.  A  friendly  Indian  taught  them 
how  to  make  tne  anneddHy  one  of  their  famous  me<fi- 
cines,  by  the  use  of  which  every  one  still  living  recov- 
ered. Thi.-  is  111.  st  likely  to  have  I>een  made  from  the 
American  Arbor  Wix.  Rafine.s<|ue,  in  his  M'xiu-at 
Flora,  notes  that  it  is  a  tatnmis  Indian  remcdv  for 
scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  similar  complaints.  They 
make  an  ointment  of  the  fresh  leaves  with  bear's  filt, 
and  use  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  intcmalljr.  To  Cai^ 
tier's  band  the  tree  was  a  veritable  arbor  rtto", 

Tlie  Arlxir  A'ita*  h.as  its  chief  home  on  the  line  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  Kastem  form  extending  southwardly 
along  the  Alleghanies  by  a  few  scattered  specimens  to 
the  Potomac  River,  and  gnuluall^-  getting  scsro^  to- 
wards the  Sa.skatehewun,  where  it  mceto  its  l^tive 
from  the  ^Ve.st.  Though  it  is  found  in  swamps  often 
of  inmu'n.si'  extent,  the  innumerable  fibres  or  reediug- 
rnot.-i  are  rather  in  the  cool  moist  air  of  the  eoars*-  nmas 
than  in  the  water.  It  has  not  fouud  to  irruw  in 
permanently  wet  ground.  It  loves  to  grow  in  r<«  ks 
only  when  the  situation  is  cool  In  rich  earth  it  grows 
weu.  One  tree  fifteen  years  old,  cut  down  the  wri- 
ter, measured  in  inche.i  across.  Some  trees  have  been 
reported  3  feet  in  diameter  and  W  feet  high  ;  the  U5nal 
figures  are  alxjut  half  nf  the.sj'.  Tlie  Eaiiteni  sjH'eies 
makes  remarkably  <hiralile  ]H>sts;  some  have  been 
known  to  be  in  nse  4n  yean<.  Some^rails  have  been 
.'>o  yean  in  service.  Tlie  wood  is  as  Kght  and  soft  as 
white  pine,  and  is  adapted  to  many  uses  m  household 
work.  It  is  ri.'^ed  extensively  on  some  Eastern  railroads 
for  sleepers,  though  it  is  rt^^iorted  not  to  bold  nails  welL 
The  Westen  fbim,  ftom  iti  mueh  huqsergiowth,  makes 
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a  v»lu*ble  timber-tree.  It  is  not  norfiH-tly  hunlv  in  the 
£ist,  but  large  quantities  are  uaeu  in  Geriuau  forestry. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Washington  Territory  and  Ore- 
gon. Tbe  Arbor  Vitaj  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
tatjs  in  American  gardening.  It  is  not  only  emplojr- 
t  1  a.-  ?inL,'If  >i'eiimens  in  ornamental  grounds,  but  it 
Ls  used  ;is  ht'Jgi'jj,  screcnB,  and  wind-breaks  for  gardens 
and  orchards.  (t.  M.) 

ARBUTUS.  InEorope,  Arbuhu  Unedo,  commonly 
known  as  the  "rtiwberry  tree,"  is  generally  under- 
stood as  the  "Arbutus;  trif."  Tn  America,  "  Mcnzies' 
strawberrj'  tree"  i.s  Arfmtus  Maizifjn'i,  and  "tbe  trail- 
ing Arl>utas"  \s  Epitja-a  repeiig,  which  was  regsmled  as 
a  true  arbutos  b}'  tne  eari^  Virginian  botanists,  and  has 
nanaged  to  tetam  tbe  primitiTe  name  in  botany  as  a 
Cfmimon  appellati<in,  thonrb  rt'iiinvcil  to  •.uinflicr  L't  nus. 
They  Inith  bflotiv  to  tbe  Bricmin .  Imt  the  Arhutn.-^.  us 
n-iw  umii  MihmI.  is  limited  to  those  with  flci-liy  Iruit, 
while  the  tniilinj{  Arbutus  bears  its  seed  in  (Lry  capsules. 

Tbe  Arbntofl  of  the  ancients  is  the  Unedo.  Its 
fruit  ;ls  larire  as  a  tair  sizcd  strawberry,  and  has  a 
similar  cukir.  It  i.s  in  great  favor  with  birds.  The 
anciont^  as  is  evident  from  ^  ii-'il  ati'I  nthcr  ]ini  ts, 

EroDounced  arbutus  with  the  accent  on  tlie  tin-t  syl- 
ible,  but  moilem  usage,  sanctioned  by  Webster, 
pkees  it  on  the  second.  It  is  a  native  of  the^aouth 
of  Enrope,  abounding  especiall.v  in  the  monutafns  of 
Spain,  ami  hxs  Wen  found  a.s  tar  nnrtli  a.s  the  I>;ikes 
of  Killarney  in  Ireland  The  American  8i)ecie.s,  Ar- 
buiia  Menzirjiii,  is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  coast,  ranging 
from  Pnget's  Sound  ooutwiae  thiougb  the  Califoniaii 
aMRiBtains,  where  it  receives  die  oomnKm  name  of 
nuidronti.  It  is  popular  from  its  beauty  alone,  for  the 
fruit  is  even  less  desirable  than  that  of  it.><  Kiiropi  an 
idalive.  It  is  a  tall,  slender  tree,  not  reaching  more 
^an  «oe  or  two  feet  in  diameter.  tAough  growing  forty 
or  more  fixt  high  aooording  to  Nntta)],  or  one  hundred 
ari-.tnlini:  to  Aiui  Gray.  A  small  form,  reacbinir  about 
twt'iity  five  feet  hiirli,  e.xtentls  to  Texas,  and  other  !*pe- 
cita*  an:  tumid  in  Mexico. 

Ep  '>'J^ ra  rej>*'tu,  \)cs\ d es  "  trailing  Arbut  us, "  is  known  as 
"ground  laurel' '  and  "Mayflower,  — the  last  chiefly  from 
the  ptK?tical  association  of  tbe  name  of  the  vejwel  which 
bnjii^htthe  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  Uwk.  Itisamongthc 
earliest  s|)ri!ii;  tfowenf,  and  is  louml  in  shu'ly  \vo<j<is  from 
Canada  southward,  though  n(»t  extendinji;  bevcmd  the 
Miasiiks:  j)|)i.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  botanist<i,  Wing  one 
of  tbe  few  ErieaeifT.  with  biaexual  flowers.     (t.  m.  ) 

ARCANl  DTSCIPLTNA,  or  the  "Discipline  of 
the  Secret,"  is  a  tenn  havini;  referrn<  r  to  tin-  outward 
relations  of  the  primitive  Church  towamls  the  unbap- 
tiied.  It  denotes  a  reticenee  lopndillg  the  faith,  the 
aoimeots,  and  the  relicioaa  pmtioeB  of  the  earW 
Chratiana.  Tt  prevailed  Trom  the  middle  of  the  second 
ttntur>.  tuitil  afb  r  the  cfinversion  of  Coiistantine.  and 
*:vtn  till  the  si.xtb  centurj',  when  seereey  or  reserve  in 
such  matters  boeame  unnecessary  or  iminjssible.  Tbe 
principal  reasons  for  the  Discipline  of  the  Secret  were 
to  praieot  fimn  derision  and  the  profanation  of  heathens 
thi'  mj-sterie-s  and  sjieraments  of  religion,  and  to  smooth 
tlieway  to  a  reasonable  aiveptanoe  of  tbe  sttblinier  and 
more  difficult  diK-trines  of  the  faith  l>y  iin]iaffing  a 
knoirliedge  of  them  by  degrees  and  in  methods  adapted 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  those  under  in.struction. 
AmoB^  early  Christian  writers.  Tertullian  is  the  first  to 
aflinn  in  nnroi.stakable  terms  the  existence  of  this  reliic:- 
n-ti( .  rire,  and  to  insi.st  uix)n  tbe  distinction  ma  le 
between  the  eate<'humens  ana  tbe  faithful.  The  doc  - 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Eucharist  were  guanlcd 
iDoie  jealoua^  than  other  parts  of  the  Chnrah'a  teach- 
Qgi  ntt  eren  touching  these  the  Disrapline  of  tbe  Se- 
CWl  was  relaxed  where  no'cssity  or  the  good  of  re- 
If^On  requinnl  it;  hence  we  find  that  the  whole  truth, 
K^ginUess  of  the  feelings  of  the  weak  or  of  the  possible 
deMon  to  which  the  sublimer  nij«teries  woola  be  ex- 
poaed,  is  stiuted  in  the  Apologies  written  dnrinfthe  ages 
of  pern  i-utinn  under  the  Koman  empire.  The  8\Tn- 
bolum  which  pervades  every  department  of  Christian 


art  i.4  foimded  upon  the  .strict  obssmnoe  (tf  Uus  aaln» 

tan-  Discipline  of  the  Se<*ret. 

In  the  early  Church  the  practice  of  excluding  the 
catechomeoa  "mm.  the  more  important  parts  of  divine 
worship  went  so  fiur  that  officers  were  appointed  to  boH 

ami  bar  the  doors  during  the  eeleliratinn  of  tbe  sjirni- 
menl.''.  and  even  at  times  it  wa.s  deemed  unlawful  to 
announee  to  any  except  the  faithful  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  principal  ser^'iees.  It  i.s  remarkable  that 
the  Greek  Churfb.  which  has  no  cateehumens,  retain* 
the  use  of  the  ancient  formulas  by  which  that  class  were 
dismissed  from  public  worship.  In  some  Protestant  de- 
nominations or  m  particular  eonLTcjiations  the  general 
audience  is  dismi.s.sed  before  tbe  Lord's  Supper  is  ad- 
ministendf  but  this  practice  may  have  arisen  iroin 
other  reasons  than  tooee  which  oooaawied  the  an- 
cient Arcnni  Dtaa'pliHa.  Thus,  in  the  Sooteh  ELtrfc 
formerly  all  persons  of  immature  aL'e.  nhbough  mem- 
bers of  the  church  by  baittisui.  were  exi  hided  from  the 
communion  service  pr  >i<  r.  Auntn^  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  die  weekly  "breaking  of  bread"  is  in  the 
preaenee  of  the  brethren  only. 


The  team  was  U!k!d  firat  by  the  Freiuh  Protcsiiint  tlu  o- 
logian  Jean  Daill^  (1594-1»>70),  thmish  ttie  i>raiti<'<'  had 
already  been  pointed  out  by  other  c<>iitr(ivcr>iiili)<ts  of  the 
aeventecnth  century.  The  Jesuit  SchclNtrat^'  atreptdl  the 
term  in  his  AiUiqtntaM  JUuitrata  (Antwerp,  1078),  and  it  hm 
since  been  in  common  use.  Fnmi  the  Catholic  point  of 
view  the  practice  has  been  fullv  diticua8cd  by  Schollner 
(IT.Vi),  IXiflingcr  (1826),  Lienhardt  (ItftJOj,  Htfele  (1846), 
and  Mayer  (186H).  The  Protestant  view  is  shown  by  Bing- 
ham in  hia  OntfiMf  £e«Una$Hem  (170&-88},  Biehard  Botbe 
(1841).  Hamadc  (1864),  Zewhwlta  (186S),  and  Bonwetadk 

(1873K 

ARCH.  Joseph,  an  EuL'lish  s<xial  and  jxtlitical  agi- 
t ator,  w:i»  bom  at  Barfonl,  Warwickshire,  in  1 826.  Ilis 
father,  though  very  poor,  was  the  owner  of  a  small  free- 
hold with  a  cotta.ge.  Josenh  was  sent  to  school  from 
tbe  age  of  six  till  nine,  when  he  was  hired  out  to  a 
farmer.  lie  Ixjcame  a  nood  hcdger,  and,  having  ujar- 
ried  in  early  life,  travelled  around  to  get  a  living.  He 
thus  acquirod  a  thorough  knowle<lge  of  agricultural  life, 
and  his  earnest  rdigious  feeling  led  him  to  become  a  lo- 
cal preacher  among  the  Primitive  Methodists.  On  ac- 
count of  hi.s  reputation  as  a  strong  and  fluent  speaker 
he  w:ls  invited  to  address  a  meeting  of  agricultiural  la- 
Iwrersat  Welltwljourne,  Warwicksbin*,  Feb.  7, 1S72,  and 
a  report  of  hte  speech  appeared  in  a  local  paper.  Other 
meetings  were  held  in  neighboring  viUages,  and  soon  the 
movement  attracted  general  notice.  Joseph  Areh  was 
tin  i>rini  ipal  speaker,  and  wius  aecepted  by  the  people 
a.'<  their  leader.  In  suite  of  opp<J8ition  from  tlindlords 
anil  farmers  an  agricultural  laliorers'  union  was  formed, 
and  Mr.  Arch  was  made  its  presidents  A  national  con- 
gress was  called  to  meet  in  May,  and  a  newspaper  called 

Th^  L<ihnrrrs'  Uninn  Chronicle  was  start(<l  by  Mr. 
(jei>rL'c  Vincent,  who  had  published  the  acoount  of 
the  hrst  meeting.  Mr.  Arch  then  liegan  an  extensive 
totur,  addressing  eight  or  ten  meetings  each  week,  often 
in  the  open  air.  and  discussing  all  the  rights  and  grier 
ances  01  the  lalxmng  classes.  Having  hwn  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  emigraticm,  he  visitini  in  ls7;'>  Ixith  th< 
I'nited  States  and  Canada,  that  hi  lui-ht  t';i>  ilitate  a 
movement  for  that  purpose.  I^rge  meetings  were  held 
in  the  Eastern  Ameneanoities  to  hear  and  wdoome  him, 
while  invitations  were  sent  to  him  to  visit  more  remote 
places.  He  soon  returned  to  carry  on  the  work  of  agi- 
t:iti<ai  and  a>  a  result  the  waees  of  farm-lalK)rers  have 
tieen  i^ub.'^tantially  increased,  their  hours  of  toil  dimin-, 
ished.  while  thousanda  hnvo  been  assisted  to  emigrate.' 
The  funds  of  the  umonwam  faionaaed  by  contributions 
from  all  dasoea.  When  a  sharp  eonlroversy  arose  among 
the  leadersof  tbe  moveim nt  for  some  oppose  d  the  poP 
icy  of  emigratioti — Mr.  .Vn  h  retained  the  coutidonec  and 
respect  of  all.  Harmony  has  since  been  restored,  and 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  society  have  steadily  in* 
creased.  In  oonneetton  with  the  union  a  sidcHNiKflr  ao* 
cietv  has  been  formed,  whidi  during  dm  years  1876-ttl 
paid  out  over  £2U,(X)0. 
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rilUlS  archseoloey  of  America  approochefl  to  s  more 
X  recent  date  than  that  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  held 
See  Vol.11.  include  all  that  i.niKirns  the  nati\is  of 
p.  291  Am!  our  ooutinent  previuus  to  its  Jiscuverj-  aiid 
Min'od?'  exploration  bv  Kuroiiean*,  in  tlie  sixteenth 
oenUuy.  All  that  was  antecedent  to  this 
erent  was  tnentially  *'  prektstorie,"  for  althouj^h  it  is 
true  that  a  few  American  nations  possessed  historical 
traditions,  and  even  written  chnmiclcs,  tarrying  the 
records  of  their  existence  bacic  some  centurii^.  m  t 
these  were  so  brief,  so  va|giie,  and  hence  reached  us 
inanch  a  fragmeataqr  cooditkNi,  that  they  do  not  merit 
^  iniiie  of  hifltoqr. 

Aotiquitv  op  M\s  is  America. 

While  we  thus  have  the  date  iicaretit  ud  fixed  with 
un  accuracy  that  is  not  ru  is^ililu  in  KiirofH-aTi  archa'olotry, 
a  pn^ater  uncertainty  tiian  in  EurofKi  prevails  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  race  on  our  soil.  The  "  origin  of  the 
Indians  is  a  question  which  has  beea  demted  ever 
since  America  was  disooTered,  and  then  is  lisrdly  a 
possible  hyp»othesis  which  has  not  found  its  advocates. 
Early  in  this  century  Alexander  von  Humboldt  pro- 
nounce<l  it  a  quo.stion  which  di>c*<  nut  come  within  the 
scot)e  of  scientific  inquirv- ;  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  usually  prosecuted  this  is  true.  But  the  discovery 
in  Europe  of  remains  of  human  art  in  deposits  of  the 
late  Tertiary  or  early  Quatemai^  period  has  endowed 
the  .subject  witli  a  new  and  a  legitimate  interest  Nu- 
merous (.arelul  researches  have  been  made  in  the  cor- 
rc.s^)onding  geologic  stratii  in  America  to  discover  such 
relics  here.  These  have  not  been  fruitless.  As  early 
as  1838,  Dr.  Lund  found  human  remains  assodated 
with  thost?  of  extinct  animals  in  the  caves  of  Brazil. 
In  the  United  States  there  \?  no  n^asonable  doubt  that 
men  were  Uving  in  the  Mi,'-si.s.slpi)i  Valley  when  the 
mastodon  and  the  elephant  browsed  in  its  forests,  and 
in  New  Jersey  when  the  Ofeenhud  reindeer  and  the 
walrus  were  at  least  ocoarional  Tisitors.  Bat,  though 
these  and  similar  facts  be  accepted,  they  furnish  no 
nontive  evidenot!  of  hoar  antiquity.  It  is  quite  poesi- 
nle  that  these  animals  beeanie  extinct  iu  these  localiUes 
at  a  comparatively  recent  epoi  h — say  two  or  three 
thousand  years  a^o.  Much  more  decided  testimonr 
must  be' forthcoming  to  prove  for  man  an  tfeirhicn 
mi^t  be  called  patoontofeyic.  The  aurifinooa  mTek 
of  iVfifimiis  show  a  oommm^lragr  of  the  reHee  of  man 
aii'l  extinct  aniuiab.  aiiri  the  lr,es.s  which  covers  the  an- 
cient lake-bciLs  of  Nebraska  furnishes  rude  arrow-  and 
spear-points  .^onieiinics  at  a  depth  of  fit'teen  or  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  bones  of  the  early  American  elephant 
(EUjAoM  .AmaieiMitut).  But  here,  a^ain.  we  are  foiled 
tnr  toe  lade  of  elements  to  dedMe  positively  the  a^e  of 
tneae  depoeha.  Probably  the  most  eom  liisivc  evidence 
in  North  America  i.s  that  found  in  the  Trenton  pravel, 
on  the  Delaware  River  alx)ve  l'hila(lel]>hia.  The.<H; 
have  been  most  canM'uUy  studied  by  Ixith  geologists 
and  antiquaries.  They  unquestionably  contain  ra^ 
stone  impfameots  in  original  sites ;  and  these  traces 
of  men  cannot  be  dissociated  from  a  time  when  es- 
sentially placial  conditions  prevwled  in  the  ufifu  r  val- 
ley of  the  Delaware  (Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott^  Pnmhirr  l,,- 
i/iistn/,  IX.Sl  ).  In  Sonib  America,  on  the  Ilio  <ie  la 
Plata  atid  the  Pampas  of  lUienos  AjTes,  Mr.  Horcntino 
Ame^hino  has  C(ille<!tc<I  a  large  number  of  observations 
showmg  that  relics  of  human  indiistr>'  are  found  in 
dose  connection  with  fossil  remains  assiirnetl  to  the 
early  Quatenian- 1  /j  Ihnnhrr  (\i>iinuirlnc)i  In  Pamjta, 
and  AntujurihuUv  (if  III  Jiniitia  Orirntal,  1877). 
Other  facts,  such  as  the  extended  cultivation  of  maize 
and  the  diversity  of  languages,  go  to  show  that  no 
TCoent  date  esn  be  laigned  to  the  prawnoe  at  mtti  oo 


this  continent  Certainly,  the  duration  of  his  rcsideDce 
here  must  be  counted  not  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of 
thoiMMMfa,  of  jean,  if  notgeneratioM, 

Rbuos  or  tarn  Hunting  Tribv  or  im  Uhiskd 

Static 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  neeily  the  whole  present 

area  of  the  United  States  was  occupied  by  triln'.-  who 
deiMinded  mainly  on  bunting  for  subsistence.  Their 
hamtations  were  not  fixed,  and  both  the  early  amount* 
and  the  relics  of  them  preserved  place  them  in  ihi 
"Neolithie  age.  "  or  in  that  stage  of  idTeiieement 
where  atone  is  the  substanoe  in  fenenl  nee,  end  its 
management  has  arrived  at  eonaideffable  perfeotkm. 
We  attribute  to  these  trilics  those  numerous  relics  in 
stone,  Ijone,  and  jiotterj'  which  can  Ijc  foimd  almost 
anvwht  re  in  our  crHintr}-.  TIulsc  in  stone  are  princi- 
pally arrow-  and  spear-points,  axes,  hammers,  cniaek. 
mortals,  pestles,  knives,  sinkers,  scrapers,  agricultanu 
implemente,  gotigele,  and  diacoidal  stones.  The  iisei 
of  these  tie  not  ahniyB  eertamtv  known,  and  the  names 
ajiplied  to  them  are  provisional.  The  pottery  found  is 
L'encnillv  of  rude  workmanship,  and  is  untrlazed.  It 
was  made  by  pounding  shells  and  mixintr  the  imgmcnts 
with  moist^'ned  clay  ;  after  sun-drv  ing  the  vettUS  were 
baked  in  an  oven  ur  open  fire.  Moiuding  was  seeorcd 
by  the  hand  or  by  the  use  of  a  bo^et ;  the  potter'e 
wheel  was  not  known.  In  almost  every  place,  how* 
ever,  soine  attempt  at  ornamentation  is  visible,  cither 
by  rudely-inscribed  set  figures,  by  drawings  of  animals, 
or  by  painting.  The  forms  are  not  unfrequentlv  odd. 
and  oocaaionally  are  graceful.  Bones  and  shells  were 
employed  to  make  awls  and  for  ornament.  The  warn* 
pum  was  of  shells,  and  resembles  rude  beads.  Ar- 
ranged on  strings,  it  served  as  a  means  of  countinir.  a« 
a  currency,  and  as  a  decoration.  Ba.sket-work  an  i  the 
,  manufacture  of  mats  woven  from  strips  of  bark  were 
arts  also  ^<^ely  known,  specimens  of  which  arc  in  moat 
coUections.  Iriese  tribes  left  no  other  traces  of  thdr 
existence,  except,  indeed,  their  "kitchen-middens," or 
refu.«e  shell-heaps,  on  the  shores  of  the  lar.'e  r: -crs  -atmI 
Lays,  and  their  tombs.  The  latter  were  gcncmilj'  aim- 
munal,  and  led  by  gradual  accretions  to  the  ewetWWHyf 
mounds  filled  with  the  bone.s  of  the  dead. 

The  MOCND-BUILDEBS. 

When  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  was  fint  ex- 
plored it  wa-H  peopled  by  much  the  same  race  of 
savaL'i's  found  east  ot  the  Allegbanies.  But  when 
it  became  settled  the  relics  of  a  race  were  discoverefJ 
there  who  evidently  oceujiied  a  plane  of  ci\nlixation 
comparatively  much  higln  r  These  relics  consisted  of 
lofly  mounds  niaed  by  hand,  of  extensive  emhenk- 
ments,  of  bvoad  and  deep  ditdies,  of  an^ar  and  ter- 
raced pyramids,  and  of  a  fine  variety  ol  stone  imple- 
ments and  pottery.  The  mast  complete  examination 
of  these  remains  was  that  of  Messrs.  K.  <t.  Squicr 
and  E.  II.  Davis  ( Annhit  }innHmfntx  of  the  Miuiisifpi 
VaOtff,  IS4SI.  They  divided  them  into  two  geDOSl 
dasses,  Enclosures  and  Mounds.  The  enclaanictineiie 
usually  for  defence,  as  was  evident  finm  their  ehaneter 
and  jHisition.  Some  of  the  mounds  were  place.';  of  >e|>- 
ultnie.  others  were  sites  of  buildings,  and  still  others 
were  intende<l  for  defence,  for  look-outs,  for  saeriiieial 
inirpos4.!8,  etc.  The  average  size  of  an  enclosun  is  alH>ut 
.VJ  acres.  At  Clark's  Works,  Ohio,  the  cmbaukniciit  is 
three  miles  long.  iSometimcs  the  enclosure  is  circular,  or 
the  bank  may  represent  the  sinuous  form  of  a  serpent 
The  mounds  are  of  very  various  heigh t,s.  Tliat  at  (.»rave 
Creek,  on  the  Oliio,  was  70  feet  hii;h.  and  w:js  dis- 
tinctly a  sepulchral  mound ;  one  at  Jliamisburg,  Ohio, 
was  68  feet  hight  and  was  estimated  to  contain  over 
811,000  enbie  net  of  earth;  fiur  laiger  ww  the  tnm- 
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Cited  jmainid  near  Cabokia,  III.,  which  has  a  base* 
irea  or  500  X  7(X)  feet,  with  an  altitude  of  90  feet,  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  wholly  artiBcial.  The  relics 
diacovered  which  were  peculiar  to  the  ancient  builders 
were  articles  of  potterj*  of  frraceful  forma,  knives  and 
ornaments  hammered  from  native  copiwr,  frapments 
of  hammered  silver,  mica  from  North  Carolina,  Itnives 
of  obsidian,  pearis  from  the  Southern  rivers,  sculptured 
pipes  wrouent  with  preat  delicacy  and  spirit,  marine 
shelU.  and  implements  of  polishe*!  stone.  Several  of 
these  ck'arly  p*jinted  to  ooramunitration  bv  commerce 
or  otherwise  with  tribes  living  to  the  soutn.  and  even 
with  «>me  in  Mexico.  Coimtleas  hypotheses  have  been 
framed  to  explain  "who  were  the  Mound-builders." 
The  simple^  is  the  best  When  De  Soto  man^hed 
through  the  area  of  the  present  Gulf  States,  he  found 
the  territory"  peopled  by  tribes  who  erected  and  used 
joA  such  mounds  as  we  find  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Their 
atue  of  cidture  was  just  about  that  of  the  Mound - 
bouders,  and  their  existing  remains  strongly  resemble 
those  found  north  of  them  (C.  C.  Jones,  Antiquities 
of  the  Southern  Jntltiuig,  1873).  These  facts  confirm 
ancient  traditions  of  the  northern  tribes  to  the  effect 
that  the  builders  of  the  mounds  had  been  driven  south- 
ward, and  put  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
mysterious  race  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Choctaws, 
Natchez,  Muskokees,  and  a&sociated  tribes.  Their  dis- 
pereion  took  place  probably  only  a  few  centuries  before 
the  discover^'. 

A  totally  different  class  of  remains  are  the  "  animal 
mounds"  of  Wisconsin.  These  are  low  embankmenta, 
a  few  feet  in  height,  which  are  disposed  in  the  form 
of  some  animal  (J.  A.  Lapham,  Antiquitin  of  Wh- 
«30)uiJi,  1853).  Tlie  turtle,  the  bird,  the  lizara,  etc., 
can  be  recognized.  One  presents  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  an  elenhanU  These  were  probably  "  totemic  " 
mounds  erected  for  ceremonial  purposes,  and  need  not 
daim  any  very  high  antiquity  nor  any  other  authors 
than  the  present  race  of  Indians.  They  have,  strangely 
enough,  been  paralleled  by  other  uuimal  mounds  of 
ancient  date  discovered  in  Algeria ;  and  there  have  not 
been  wanting  theories  to  show  that  this  resemblance  ta 
of  historical  significance  {Den  Mommmit*  synibolique$ 
dtTAIghit,  Paris,  1868). 

Earthicork*  in  the  Gulf  State*. — Throughout  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  eastward  to  tlie  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  numerous  earthworks  of  large  size  are 
foual  in  the  fertile  river-bottoma  They  include  ex- 
amples of  round  and  quadrilateral  mounds,  plain  and 
terraced,  embankments,  canals  or  moats,  "'chunk-yarfls" 
(which  are  level  spaces  surrounded  with  low  walls  of 
earth),  and  artificial  lakes.  Not  a  few  of  these  struo- 
tores  rival  in  size  the  most  important  of  the  Ohio 
Valkv.  Thus,  one  in  the  Etowah  Valley,  Ga.,  has 
a  cubical  capacity  of  l.OtJO.OOO  feet;  the  "Messier 
Mound"  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  contains  about 
TiX>.000  cubic  feet  of  earth.  Quite  a  number  are  from 
50  to  70  feet  in  height,  with  base-areas  of  about 
3X)  X  400  feet.  These  mounds,  embankments,  and 
causeways  can  be  traced  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Florida,  and  indicate  that  they  were  all  erectcil  by  the 
!«me  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  tril)e8  about  equal  in 
mhme  and  with  nmilar  methods  of  life.  We  are  not 
left  b  doubt  aa  to  who  they  were.  As  has  already  been 
hinted,  the  firet  explorers  of  that  region  discovered 
tribes  who  elevated  pre<'i.sely  .such  mounds  for  the  sites 
of  their  principal  buildings.  They  also  were  agricul- 
tural, and  on  tne  rich  soil  of  the  riyer-bottoms  raised 
lailje  crops  of  Indian  com,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  with 
which,  aided  by  natural  frvits  and  game,  they  were 
able  to  support  a  re;u«)nably  dense  population.  It  is 
also  well  Known  who  these  tribes  wen*.  They  were 
precisely  the  same  ua  those  who  inhabited  that  terri- 
tory when  the  English  formed  the  colonies  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  and  the  French  that  of  I^uisiana 
These  remains,  therefore,  become  an  important  .stand- 
wd  of  compart  on  in  the  archaeology  of  the  United 
States. 


CLIPF*B0tr8ES  AND  PUKBLOB. 

Neither  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  nor  eaat  of  it  can 
there  be  fairly  said  to  have  been  found  a  single  inst.mce 
of  the  erection  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall  by  the  native 
inhabitants;  the  rude  embankments  of  dry  stents  do 
not  deserve  that  name.  Mural  remains  begin  with  the 
race  that  inhabited  the  present  areas  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona.  In  the  south-western  comer  of 
Colorado  the  arid  table-land  is  seamed  by  deep  caiiona 
from  500  to  I.0OO  feet  in  depth,  through  which  the 
watercourses  flow,  and  which  occasionally  expand  into 
fertile  valleys.  Tne  precipitous  sidea  are  of  sandstone, 
and  of^en  wom  into  caverns,  ledges,  and  rock-recesses. 
On  such  scant  and  almost  inaccessible  sites  are  perched 
t  he  cliff-houaes  of  the  aneient  inhabitants  (fig.  1 ).  They 


l  ie.  1. — I'litf-house,  Colorado. 


I  are  of  stone  well  btxlded  in  firm  mortar,  the  walls  of 
accurate  angles  and  tme  to  the  plumb-line.  The  rooms 
are  small,  about*7  x  10  feet  or  less.  Often  there  are  two 
stories,  each  about  5  or  6  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The 
walls  are  plastered  internally,  with  occasional  attempts 
at  decoration.  Tlie  sills  are  of  cedar-wood,  which  is 
of^en  still  in  good  preservation.  In  the  vicinity  of  such 
cliff-dwellings,  perched  on  commanding  points  of  rocka. 
are  the  remains  of  stone  towers,  both  square  ana 
round.  These  were  evidently  watch-towere,  and  their 
small  windows,  opening  to  the  north  and  cast,  indicate 
that  the  enemy  was  expected  fn)*m  those  nuarters. 
Tlie  age  of  these  towers  and  cliff-houses,  at  lea«t  of 
those  most  recently  built  and  oaiipied,  is  probably 
not  more  than  two  centuries.  A  Spanish  account  or 
that  region,  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 

I  century,  mentions  the  cliff-housea  aa  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied. 

The  jntdiot  in  New  Mexico  ore  large  communal 
stmdures,  three  and  four  stories  high,  of  adoftai  or 
sun-dried  bricks.  They  are  erected  by  several  differ- 
ent tribes  having  no  affinity  with  each  other  in  lan- 
guage, but  who  are  on  nearly  the  same  plane  of 
culture.  They  are  agricultural,  manufacture  good 
jKittery,  and  have  been  stationarj'  for  many  genera- 
tions. Tlie  puelAm  are  entered  from  the  nx»f,  access 
to  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  ladders  against  the 
outer  walls.  They  are  usually  of  larcc  size,  that  at 
Ciisas  Gran«le8,  on  the  San  Miguel  River,  measuring 
externally  8«K»x250  feet.  The  mins  of  verj*  many 
such  stnictures  are  found  along  the  Gila  River  and  ita 
tributaries.  They  are  uni(]ue  in  design  and  muterial, 
i  no  simikr  etlifices  being  found  elsewhere  cither  in  the 
'  New  or  the  Old  World.  The  supposition  that  they 
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woe  the  work  of  the  anqioiit  Aitees  hai  noir  been 

•iNUidoncd  by  all  .scholars. 

Sock  and  Stone  Etditiig. — A  class  of  archawlog- 
iioal  finds  of  peculiar  interest,  as  approaching  literate 
noord&  are  the  '^pictured  rucka'  aad  "inecribed 
atooea  whioh  livfe  been  found  from  time  to  toMi 
So  far  ai  theae  latter  are  oonoerned,  ire  may  nle  oat 
as  fraudulent  all  which  pretend  to  prese  nt  alphalietic 
chanicters,  lli'bn;w  or  Runic  or  rhaniician.  The 
■■<ir.i\i'  ('nt'k  Tiihlot,"  the  ''Newark  Stones,"  etc., 
iilustrute  the  hiMt<»n-  of  knavery,  not  of  archaeology. 
Pictured  rucks,  which  an  more  oruiKjrl^'  etched  rocKS, 
are  foond  throughout  both  Nortn  and  i^outh  Amenca, 
but  not  equally  distributed.  They  occur  in  limitea 
areas,  witli  larsrc  tra(  t.s  l)etween  them  entirely  devoid 
of  such  niunuiutiut^  The  figures  are  of  men  and 
animals,  scrolls,  darts,  etc  One  very  peculiar  variety 
presents  oup-shaped  and  circular  depressions ;  they  have 
been  made  tbe  subject  of  a  monograph  bv  Prof.  C. 
Rau,  who  connects  them  with  phallio  woninip  (Cvp- 
ihaped  and  Other  Lapidanan  Sculptura  m  the  Old 
World  find  t'n  America,  1881).  There  is  httle  doubt 
that  most  of  the  pictured  rocks  are  records  of  events. 

The  inscribed  stones  have  sometimes  simide  scratches 
intenecting  each  other  at  Tarions  angles;  scroll-work 
in  mde  arabesque  derifns;  etohed  outlines  of  hces, 
animals,  tents ;  and,  as  we  approach  the  tropics,  elab- 
orate figures  with  idcotrrams.  To  the  last-mentioned 
belong  the  Mexican  chnlhihuith,  which  for  conveni- 
ence may  l>c  include*!  here.  They  are  of  a  variety  of 
jade,  and  were  clabtjrated  with  pwl  skill 

AaaaU  Mmmg, — ^Ihe  native  copper  found  in  the 
momds  and  among  tbe  bunting  tribes  at  the  epo(*h  of 
the  disrovorj'  was  (ihtained  from  the  cupriferous  Ixxls 
on  the  shorcj^  of  liake  Supyerior,  where  many  relics  of 
the  ancient  exploitations  were  discovered.  The  pro- 
cess was  very  primitive.  The  rocks  were  cracked  by 
fires  built  against  them,  and  were  then  broken  by  stone 
nwohL  In  Moith  Caiolimi  the  natiTes  mined  oonsider- 
aUe  qnantHles  of  mion,  and  thefa*  emmtioBS  and 
dnmp^eaps  are  frequently  discovered.  Tbe  MmW 
quantity  of  gold  they  possessed  appears  to  have  been 
obtained  by  washing  from  the  niii  Is  of  streams  in 
Northern  Georgia,  Signs  of  very  ancient  operations  [ 
of  the  kind  have  )>een  found  there,  and  the  reports 
of  tbe  fint  explorers  relate  that  the  Indians  pomted 
to  this  region  as  tbe  souree  of  thefar  ftw  gold  oma^ 
ments.  I'ip<  ^^tone.  serpentine,  flinti  sad  eHond  ehyi 
were  also  worked  to  some  extent. 

Mexico  and  Cei«tral  America. 
Tbe  archaeology  of  these  regions  is  much  richer  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  as  the  nations  that  dwelt 
there  had  ajyproached  much  nearer  a  eiTilised  condi- 
tion. The  late  investigations  in  this  domain  have  been 
Cfinducted  by  two  <iifTerent  schools  of  antiijuaries.  The 
one.  sometimes  called  "the  Prcscott  sehool.  '  U'lieve, 
with  this  eminent  historian,  that  the  aooounts  of  the 
early  Spanish  explorers  are  generally  true,  somewhat 
<'xaggerate<l  indi  cd.  and  colored  by  the  formula)  of  ex- 
pre^wion  to  whicii  they  were  accustomed,  for  which  due 
allowance  is  to  Ikj  made.  Tims,  if  a  head-chief  was 
called  an  "eniiHiror,"  wc  are  .simply  to  understand  that 
he  was  a  great  and  independent  rnli  r.  When  Cortez 
sajB  thai  a  hundred  thousand  Indians  helped  him  to 
destroy  tbe  dtr  of  Mexico,  tbe  number  may  be  bearily 
discounted.  N^everthele.'w,  the  general  accuracy  of 
tlicsc^  narratives  is  nwived.    The  other  i.s   'the  Mor- 

Em  »eh(Hil."  who  follow  the  opinion  exjires.sed  by  the 
te  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  that  the  Aztecs  and  Maya.s  were 
bat  little  above  the  northern  Iroquois,  and  their  re- 
mains must  ail  be  ezplaiDed  bgr  what  we  know  of  this 
hunting  tribe.  These  diverse  "views  lead  to  emially 
discrepant  estimates  of  the  ancient  remains.  Thu.s, 
Mr.  mndclier  maintains  that  the  great  pyi-amid  of 
Cliolula  was  "an  artificially  elevated  f()rtifi<'d  piicl>lo." 
while  the  other  side,  backed  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mongr  of  the  Spudah  writen,  oebfam  that  it  wsa  the 


sit«  of  a  temple  and  wss  eoMtroctod  primaribfiBr  n* 

ligious  puriH).seH. 

The  priucit)al  civilized  nations  in  this  region  werr- 
thc  Aztecs,  juuaaoas,  and  Zapotecs  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Central  America  tbe  Mayas,  Kicbes,  Cborotegaos.  and 
C(Hbi|s  (Cuevas),  the  ust  two  of  whom  weie  ctMeb 
related.  It  is  Quite  likcjy  that  the  developmeota  of 
these  centres  of  civilization  were  largely  independent 
and  approximately  synchronous.  The  effort  has  lif«'n 
frequently  made  to  trace  Uiem  all  to  the  influence  of  t  be 
"  Toltecs,"  and  even  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  the  ookesal  stone-work  amund  lake  Titicaeu  in 
Pern  have  been  attributed  to  this  same  peo|ilA.  The 
Toltecs,  however,  on  examination,  ton  ont  to  be  a 
pureJjr  mythical  concei»tion,  and  to  liavc  no  place  what- 
ever m  histor.'.  They  are  simply  a  {jersonification  of 
the  ravs  of  light,  servants  and  emissaries  of  the  Aztec 

{rod  0^'  the  light  and  the  air,  Quetzalooatl.  They  are 
ess  real  than  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
their  name  should  be  dismissed  from  all  serious  disoiiB- 
sions  of  the  pre-Cohimbian  historv  of  America. 

Architecture  aiid  Si-iilj>tHrc. — Tlie  fundamental  el«^ 
ment  of  construction  throughout  Mexico  and  Central 
America  was  the  p\  ramid.  It  was  circular  or  quadran- 
gular, plain  or  teiiaoed,  of  brick,  earth,  or  stone,  as 
the  purpose  called  fbr.  Sometimes  it  was  sdid  fiom  tbe 
groimd  up,  sonictinics  it  enclo.aed  chambers,  sepulchral 
or  for  the  use  ol'  the  living.  These  pyramids  were  the 
bases  of  a  s\iperstructurc  of  one  to  three  stories,  u.su- 
ally  of  small  rooms.  In  details  there  is  considerable 
variety.  A  fonn  of  ftlse  arch  is  a)mmou  in  Yucatan. 
It  is  simply  the  appnach  of  two  walls  bv  the  over- 
lapping of  the  aloiMB  and  the  doong  of  the  top  by  a 
single  fat  Btooe.  AnearijrtniatMfinlaKhiSihowefer, 


Fra.  liL-Tnfen  w  "Maya"  Aveb  (ft«m  Fdenqae). 


found  at  Palenoue  (fig.  il).  The  pillar  i.s  oeca.sionally 
used,  but  its  archite<-tund  elements  arc  rarefy  develop 


ed.  Tbe  enormous  size  of  maii\  of  these  i 
capable  of  two  explanations :  either  they  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  a  small  oommunity  extended  over 
eeneratioiis,  or  if  the  product  of  one  aut<xTatic  niler 
he  must  have  Ixn  n  able  to  command  a  very  large  Uidy 
of  skilleil  labon-rs  and  have  had  an  ample  food-supply 
to  draw  from.  The  pyramid  of  Cholula  covers  44  acres, 
and  is  about  200  feet  in  height  The  "temple"  at 
Copan  is  built  of  heavy  blocks  of  cut  stone,  with  walls 
nl)out  2.5  feet  in  thickness,  running  to  a  height  of  90 
feet  Til.  L-round-pIan  measures  624  x  809  feet.  The 
walls  of  the  ' fortress"  at  Mitla  are  of  stone,  6  feet 
thiek,  18  fiset  high,  and  more  than  amOe  mlangUi. 
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blocks  of  frranit«,  l6K»d  19  fet>t  loni;,  olab- 
or.iUly  can'ed  on  tlic  surtarc,  iippcar  in  the  walls  of" 
other  buil'linsrs  at  this  >]hi[.  TIr'  iultc  niassiveiu'sw  of 
soch  work.  l>f;ir>)  iuiiM^rtniit  tostimuuy  to  the  social  rela- 
taoM  of  a  people  wno  uuuld  oontrul  the  labor  requitute 
10  toA.  gigtutie  ondertakiogs. 

Ika  noit  elabonte  acnlptare  is  seen  in  the  arohitec- 
tniil  remainfl  of  the  Ma^  race.  The  whole  externa) 
surfai-c  ofniany  of  the  eJificea  at  (^lpan,  (Miieheii  Itza. 
Uxoul,  and  i'uleniiue  is  one  intricate  design  worked 
oolirith  infinite  toil  in  a  hard  limestooe  rock.  When 
.  it  is  rememberad  that  this  mut  have  been  done  chie^ 
by  "  pecking  "  with  Btooe  hammers  and  ehiseb,  we  am 
scarcely  estimate  the  tedious  lalxir  it  involve<l.  Nor 
WIS  any  effort  made  to  eetniomizc  this  labor.  Cure- 
fuUy-vorked  designs  are  found  which  could  not  hare 
been  aeen  from  below,  but,  if  at  all,  only  by  one  look- 
uw  Aqu  ibore  downward. 

Slabs  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  temples  sculptim'<l 
in  low  rehcf  with  figures  of  men  and  animals  and  c<jn- 
vcntional  signs  u.setl  for  roconling  ideas.  The  famon.s 
''Tablet  of  the  Croas"  at  I'alemiiie,  a  portion  of  which 
is  m  Washington  City,  bus  parlieulurly  attracted  the  at- 
teotioD  of  students  ( The  Fidaique  Tablet  in  the  United 
filntff  National  Muaeum,  by  Charles  Ran,  1879).  Not 
i<— •  remarkable  arc  the  porph\Titic  monoliths,  skilfully 
tilled  in  cavo-relievo  with  symbolic  groups,  which  were 
diacovered  a  few  yean  ago  near  Santa  Lncia  CSominal- 
wfanalpa,  GnatemaU.  Although  their  ongin,  or  even 
their  existence,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  history  of  that 
r<iuntr.-.  antiouarics  incline  to  attribute  them  to  S4)nie 
Nahuatl-speaking  tribe  (that  is,  of  Aztec  afhuitiet*; 
who  at  some  remote  period  settled  there  ( Thf  Sadp- 
tam  qf  /Santo  Lucia  Conmaludmabat  by  8.  Uabcl, 
M.  D.,  1878;  IHe  Sailptmm  OommneOMalixu,  A.  Bas- 
tian,  Berlin.  1 SS2).  TdoLs  ofstooe were  of\en  mentioned 
by  the  early  writers,  and  constantly  (xx-ur  in  the  cxLstini; 
remains.  Y^ey  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  figure  le-s^i 
than  the  little  finger,  intended  to  be  worn  attached 
to  a  eoid  around  the  neck,  to  such  coIoaBal  images  as 
the  Mrpent-s  at  Chichen  Ttza.  whose  heads  alone  are  10 
feet  lonsr.  Ne.irly  all  the  larger  .statues  are  .niniply  in 
lii-'h  n  lief ,  that  is.  they  are  not  entirely  detached  f'ntni 
the  matrix-stone.  Thev  freiiuently  indicate  that  the 
Sitilt  selected  a  stone  the  nulur.il  iiirm  of  which  ap- 
proached his  ideal ;  or,  rather,  that  he  modified  the  latter 
to  suit  the  facilities  offered  by  the  shape  of  his  block. 
Of  statues  "in  the  n>inid  "  mtich  attention  has  hocn 
attracted  to  one  unearthiHl  by  Dr.  Ia;  I'longeon  at  Cbi- 
t^hen  in  Yucatan,  and  by  him  supposed  to  In;  that  of  a 
king  by  name  Chac  Mool  (IVans.  Am.  Antiq,  Soc^ 
1877]  (ifig.  3).   It  represents  the  reclining  figure  of  a 


Pro.  3.—"  Chac  Mool,"  Idol  from  Yucatan. 

mail,  naked  except  for  bis  head-dress,  braoelets.  anklets 
of  wathers,  and  siindals.   He  holds  by  both  hands  in 

the  centre  of  his  Ixxly  a  large  vase.  The  total  Icnijih 
is  rSS  metres.  This  statue  was  seized  by  the  .Mexii  an 
Goyenimetit.  ami  taken  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  de- 
posited in  the  2tiational  Museum.   That  museum  con- 


tains two  others  almost  its  exact  counterparts— one 
found  in  the  pjaza  of  the  eity  of  Mexico  itself,  one  in 
the  state  of  Tlaxcala.  The  three  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  8;ime  divinity,  the  ,irod  of  the  rains  (.lesua 
Sanchez,  Aiiales  del  J/iurn  Kaa'mud,  torn  L,  1879). 

Age  of  thf  Remaint. — The  strong  desire  Wii«^  one 
naturally  feels  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  vast  archi- 
tectural remains  referred  to  can  be  gratified  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  On  the  one  hand,  many  of  these 
ruined  cities  were  in  good  pre.ser\  ation  anil  inhabited 
by  the  mtiTes  tC  die  time  of  the  Conouest:  others 
were  even  then  hi  nuns  and  desolate.  The  Utter  is 
tradonbtedly  tme  of  Copan,  Palen<|ue,  Uxmal,  and  Ho. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  andent  Maya  ebroniele.s,  frai:- 
ments  of  which  have  been  preMTved,  assign  distinct 
dates  for  the  founding  of  Uxmal,  Mayapan,  Chichen 
lua,  and  other  fiunoos  sites,  and  mention  the  chie&  or 
kings  who  ordered  the  work.  These  dates  are  not  i/t 
e.xtravairant  antiquity;  that  is,  tliey  are  all  wlthhl  a 
thousand  years  of  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest,  and 
are  .siu  h  as  reasonable  ohservei-H  \sli(>  have  Studied 
the  ruins  themselves  have  assigned  as  their  probable 
age.  This  shows,  moreover,  that  the  natives  of  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  recopnized  these  structures  as 
the  work  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  not  of  an  un- 
known or  mythical  jteople.  They  did  not  see  in  them 
anything  beyond  their  own  ability  to  imitate. 

The  records  of  the  Mexican  eonitnonWMlth  did  not 
extend  ao  fiir  back  as  those  of  the  Mayas— at  least  not 
with  the  air  of  authentic  ehronoloirj'.  We  soon  reach 
an  aL'e  of  niairicians  and  uk  iii>ti  ]-s.  So  far  a.s  buildiiiL'S 
of  .stone  and  niurtar  aw  etin<  enied,  those  the  Maya 
races  show  signs  of  a  more  venerable  antiquity  and 
greater  skill  at  a  remote  epoch  in  lamd^'-work. 
Therefore,  we  are  ressonably  salb  in  inRning  that 
the  ruined  cities  of  Central  ^fexico  are  not  mon»  an- 
cient than  tho.s«^  lartlur  .south.  \  arioua  other  con- 
siderations .'-trcnLMlien  the  opinion  that  we  need  not  go 
back  mucii  I'nriher  than  the  year  1000  of  our  era  lOr 
the  date  of  c  onstruction  of  most  Aztec  cities. 

Poffrn/  mill  .Stonf-  and  Mttnl-  Wi))k. — .Ml  an  lueo- 
lotical  collections  the  world  over  contain  specimens  of 
Mixii-aii  antii(uities.  It  is  inqinrtani  tiir  collectors  to 
know  that  there  are  now  tim  e  viUaiics  in  Mexico  wh(i.>-e 
main  biisinessis  the  manufacturing'  of  antiques  for  sale. 
One  of  these  is  close  to  the  ancient  royal  l  ity  of  Tez- 
cuco.  These  modem  anti<ju(  s  i»re.<erve.  at  any  ratw, 
the  veritable  old  nio<lels.  as  they  are  careful  imitations 
of  genuine  finds.  The  industn'  of  the  ancient  arti.sts 
was  principally  directed  to  work  in  potter}'  and  stone. 
Obsidian  and  jade  were  the  most  highly  prized,  the 
fimner  hraiking  readily  with  a  eonchoinal  fracture  and 
an  extremely  keen  edLre.  Fur  this  rca.s<in  it  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  tor  arrow-  and  sjn  ar  heads,  dajigers, 
knives,  and  razors.  By  long  friction  with  silicious  sand 
it  can  be  given  a  high  poliah,  and  thus  treated  it  was 
used  fbr  nunrom.  Masks,  used  in  dances  and  reKgions 
oeremonies,  were  cut  from  serjientinc.  others  were 
made  of  wood  and  onumn  nted  with  a  fine  .stone  mo- 
saic of  chalectlony.  tnnnioi.se.  tnalachite,  and  similar 
highl^'-prized  stones.  Quartz,  marble,  granite,  and 
sandstutie  were  also  nse<r.  and  a  huge  head  of  granite 
is  mentioned,  ft  feet  in  diameter,  representing  a  face 
with  negro  features  and  .sunnounted  by  a  dosc-fittin:; 
sknll-eap.  Cups  formed  by  the  coils  of  a  serpent  cut 
from  stone,  and  stone  knives  with  handles  in  an  elaborate 
mosaic  of  cut  stone,  are  other  objects  which  attest  the 
skill  of  the  ancient  artists  in  this  material. 

Hie  jiotterj' was  of  black  and  i-cd  clays,  well  worked 
and  moulde<l  into  nuiny  em  ntrie  but  not  often  i/raccful 
or  pleasinji  devices.  Caricature  ami  intentional  dis- 
proportion pleased  the  people  better  than  a  rei)re8en- 
tation  of  correct  forms,  at  least  of  the  human  subject 
Incense-holden,  musiral  instrnments,  and  odd  forms 
of  va.«e8  are  amonu'  the  mon'  quaint  objects  occasion- 
ally .seen.     In  Ni(arai;iia,  wheix-  a  Nabuatl-s|X'aking 

i)eople  lived  iti  the  sixteenth  century,  there  IS  often 
bund  a  "flute"  or  "whistling-Jar'*  of  tenarootta 
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which  yields  a  wfl  and  iilaiiitive  note  when  pi 
used.  In  the  aame  locality  the  vases  have  a  prevail 
iiiL'  shoe-shape "  whit-li  is  nut  fnuml  i  I,--<'\vlit  io  uii  the 
cuntiuent  Many  of  tlic  triix'!*  wtre  nut  iirrioraiil  ot" 
glazing,  and  byisonie  raiwnl  ornaments  were '/y';>/(>/M<!« 
on  the  vessel  aller  it  was  ooce  burned,  and  then  it  was 
retomed  to  the  fire  for  a  Beoond  barmng. 

Although  .these  nations  were  aoiuainted  with  silver, 
ci»)i])cr,  fjold,  and  bnmze,  they  (unnot  be  said  to  liavc 
passo<l  beyoiiil  the  Stone  ace.  an  liicv  iist  il  tiie.st'  nu't- 
als  but  httle,  and  nut  inteUigently,  in  the  artM  uf  ht'e. 
Both  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  they  made  hatchet-blades 
and  ohiielfl  of  bronie|  the  latter,  eooording  to  the  best 
recent  Mthoritiea,  hupg  «n  aitifleial  rautore  of  copper 
v~.  tin  "03,  ^rith  aociuental  traces  of  zine  (Mendoza, 
in  Aii'ilf*  dd  Muteo  Xacioiial  th  Mijitn.  toui.  i.  i. 
The  ehi.^ols  arc  slender,  about  fi  inobi  s  long,  with  a 
double  bevelled  edjge.  The  hatchct-bludes  are  thin 
and  flat,  slightljr  thickeiied  at  the  sides  to  give  them 
strength,  wiiMtuncB  with  two  edges  and  «  eeutntl  pto- 
feetion  uke  the  letter  T.  Bronxe  needles  and  amsll 
fironze  bells  have  als<i  been  ileserilHfl.  Small  disfs  rif 
cup])er.  iM-casionuIly  lii.scuven'd  in  tunihs,  an-  believed 
by  some  antiiiuaries  to  liuve  bf<'n  mins  and  in  actual 
use  Uii  a  cin!ulatiiig  medium  ;  tur  which,  indeed,  there 
b  some  slight  foundation  in  passages  of  early  wri- 
ten.  Uold  was  well  known  and  iiedy  used  for  orna- 
ments, as  beads,  rtn^St  collars,  and  small  images.  In 
Yucatan  it  was  .s<-an('.  and  .-n  largely  alloyed  with 
native  copper  thai  tor  a  .score  (d'  year>  ai'ler  Mexieo 
had  fallen  the  Spaniards  did  not  eonsiiier  tliat  i»enin- 
sola  worthy  their  attention.  In  the  northern  continent 
the  goldsmith's  art  reschcd  its  highest  pcrleetion 
among  the  tribes  near  the  tiulf  of  Cbiiiqui.  They 
possessed  the  art  of  workin?  the  metal  in  two  diffiBrent 
ways — the  one  l»y  soldrriiiir  trold  wires,  drawn  ont  into 
the  finest  threads,  upon  thin  liainniercil  plate.«  of  the 
same  metal  (the  plates  givinir  the  general  shape  and 
Wltline.  the  win;  adding  bulk,  sbaile.  svnd  design) ;  the 
Crther  by  founding  and  caiitin;:  hollow  figures.  Speci- 
mens of  this  work  often  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  most  skillefl  goldsmiths  of  to-day.  Great  numbet« 
of  ftueh  fii-  nn  -  have  Ijcen  found  in  the  so-called  "gua- 
cas  "  or  tombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chiritjui.  Most 
of  the  river-ssuids  of  that  region  arc  auriferous,  and 
l^ld  was  so  common  among  the  natives  that  the  Span- 
iards gave  the  province  the  name  of  CattiVa  del  Cho 
or  Cotta  dfl  Oro.  Tho  smelting  and  casting  both  of 
gold  and  copper  were  familiarly  known  to  these  nativ».«, 
as  well  a«  to  tlie  Aztecs  and  their  neigh Itors. 

Methodjt  !>/  WiUiiift — Biwkg  and  Insrn'ptimis. — A 
mteinof  picture-writing  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
Arteos,anu  had  Wn  long  in  use  Ix'forc  the  Europeans 
eaoe.  Many  spei-itnens  of  it  are  still  preserved,  and 
of  some  the  translations  are  also  given.  Such,  how- 
ever, w:iH  the  lark  ut'  ai>j>rcciation  of  the  early  settlers 
that  they  have  left  no  sati.*; factory  and  i  (tni|ili  ic  ih  s<  ri])- 
tion  of  the  principle  on  which  the  writing  was  inter- 
preted. Conmqiun^r*  time  Ins  faoen,  and  is.  a  diver- 
genoa  of  views  among  antiqnaries  as  to  whether  it 
IS  pfetare-writing  simply,  or  whether  it  represents 
sounds  also ;  in  other  wonls.  wlietlicr  it  is  iti  a  meas- 
ure phonetie.  and.  if  so,  to  what  extent.  Tlie  njost 
modem  opinion  by  tho.se  eonipetent  to  judire  may 
taken  to  be  that  of  M.  Aubin  [Mhnnirf  siir  la  J'  iiitvrr 
did'tctifpie  dct  anciens  M^xmiinH,  l.S.'),i),  as  modified 
and  eztMided  by  Senor  Orosoo  y  BerraJ"£nsayo  de 
Dsseiftiieioii  Gerogh'fica, "  in  Auda  del  Imum  Naeumrd 
dt  Mfpco,  ISTS-mX)  Tliose  sttident.s.  after  a  close 
analjTBls  of  genuine  am  ient  d(K-nnients.  di.seriininate 
three  forms  of  writing'  in  use  in  ancient  Mexico.  The 
one  is  simple  picture-writing,  such  as  that  found  among 
the  northern  hunting  tribea  In  this  the  figures  refer 
to  tlie  thoq^t  only,  and  depict  the  oecomneo  as  it 
took  place.  TThe  second  Is  where  Ae  first  dements  of 
jdionctica  com*;  in.  Tlie  name  of  a  town  or  of  a  man 
IS  represented  by  two  objects  wluise  Barnes  pronounced 
in  seqaenee  soond  like  that  of  the  town  or  man.  This 


is  the  familiar  principle  of  the  rrimx.  Tims,  the  sur- 
name of  the  first  Montezuma  (144<M>4)  was  ln-hvi-<\i- 
iiii'iiii.  To  represent  ihi.-'  the  scribe  drew  the  (xinvi  ii- 
tioiial  sign  of  the  sky,  whi«  h  in  Nuhuatl  is  il-hui-caul, 
and  an  arrow,  mtna,  which  two  words  sound  cloodly 
like  the  name  of  the  ruler.  ^  There  is  here  an  obviooi 
departure  from  picture-writing,  as  the  appeal  is  BO 
longer  t<i  tlie  eve.  but  to  the  car— not  to  the  thought, 
but  to  the  Won!  This  is  the  LTajdiic  method  eiiitiloye<i 
in  tMc  tril  nii  rolls  and  title-pa|>ers.  It  was  awkwani 
and  incuuj]>lete,  as  there  are  many  words  out  uf  which 
DO  rebus  could  be  made.  Therefore  they  devised  the 
more  advanced  and  eaaer  method  of  having  a  chaiaoter 
represent  merely  its  initial  sound.  Thus,  the  rign  for 
water,  which  in  Nahuatl  is  ntJ  fin  cini)  n-ition  rep- 
mseiitcd  the  first  vowel-sound  of  tiie  ."Spanish  I  alpha 
l)ct  ;  a  si^'ii  rejjresentinL'  a  \:\si\.a>nii/l.  w;is  the  (syllable 
CO ;  a  Wan  is  etl^  and  would  stand  iur  e.  lliis  wa>  .is 
far  as  the  AatecB  advanced,  and  even  when  thev  em 
ployed  this  more  perfeot  soript  they  also  introduced, 
iram  old  habit  and  long  eostmn,  many  rebuses,  ideo- 
pTTims,  and  Tiiclnns  Wc  (an  ."ay  that  they  wen-  >>n 
the  hiuhroau  to  a  irue  phonetic  writing,  but  had  not 
reached  it. 

All  the  early  writers  daim  fur  the  Mayas  a  still 
more  oomplete  literate  qntem;  and  the  few  mano- 
scripts  we  have  n£  than  seem  to  ^rove  it  But  even 
deeper  than  m  Mezk»  is  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon 

the  details  of  their  method.  Tlie  second  I  -.-hMii  of 
;  Yucatan,  Diego  de  Landa  (d.  ].'>79)  Icit  a  so-eaUed 
"alphabet"  in  their  characters,  and  there  is  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  its  use  by  Spanish  missionanes  in 
didactic  books  for  the  natives.  But  Landa  s  alphabet 
turns  out  on  examination  to  be  merely  the  letters  of 
the  Spanish  alphabet  expressed  according  to  the  third 
Aztec  methotl  described  above,  and  the  characters  u.^+hI 
by  the  missionaries,  while  borrowed  from  the  natives, 
are  a.ssigned  arbitrarj'  values  which  they  could  not  ha'  c 
originally  )Hissessed.  Many  of  the  ficures  sculptured 
on  the  ruins  of  PalerKpie  and  Coj  an  reappear  m  the 
manuscripts,  showing  conclusively  that  they  were  widely 
rceognised  as  signs  of  fixed  meaning.  Three  Mava 
manuscripts  have  been  published — one  known  a^*  tlie 
Dresden  Codex,  chromo-photographed  in  18!S0;  the 
Codex  Troaiio,  chromo-hthographed  by  the  French 
(iovemment  in  1869;  and  the  Codex  PereeiaDus, 
photographed  by  Government  authority  hi  Paris  m 
1  ,'<64.  Various  eiSbrts  at  their  interpretation  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  ean  be  called  suoceHsful.  A 
highly  satisf'actnrv  analysis  of  the  Cixlex  Trt»ano  has, 
however,  been  made  by, an  arithniefieal  method  by 
Pn)f  Qvros  Thomas  of  Illinois  {A  Stmh/  n/the  Mami- 
script  TroanOy  Washington,  1882) ;  while  the  methods 
apmied  to  deciphering  dyptography  have  been  brought 
to  oear  with  some  success  on  the  scdpturod  tablets  id' 
Copnn  and  Palenrpie  by  Prof  E.  S.  Holdcn  of  Wash- 
iiiL'toii  (Stitdim  'jii  ( ^'  iitrnl-Amt  n'aiii  Pictvr<  -  Writia,!. 
i  ssl  (.  A  number  of  Mexican  manuscripts  were  juih- 
lishcd  in  facsimile  in  lx>rd  Kingsborough's  monuiueiita! 
work  on  Mexican  AntiquitiOf  andothen  by  M.  Aubin  of 
Paris. 

R)th  Aztecs  and  Mayas  wrote  on  paper  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  maguey-jdant  I  Af/nvf  Ainencaixv.  Tliey 
were  macerated,  and  the  lil  ies  felteil  together  by  a 
process  of  beating.  The  sudaee  was  then  glazinl  with 
a  white  and  permanent  sizing  or  varnish,  and  the 
figures  or  characters  painted  on  in  Inilliant  colors. 
Kach  book  coiwsted  of  a  mngle  strip,  several  yards 
in  length  and  altout  ten  inches  wide,  folded  like  a 
.si-reen.  the  outer  lea\es  protected  with  boards  often 
elaborately  carved  ami  ornaiiiciid  d.  The  writing  imi- 
cecded  from  left,  to  right  and  from  above  downward. 
Bcndes  this  paper  they  also  had  a  reiy  duraldc  [>areh- 
meat  firou  v»  skuw  of  deer,  emed  and  thoioiidb|ty 
smoked  ao  as  to  withstand  the  attaaka  of  maects.  llie 
topics Iwatcd  of  in  tboir  hooka «ei«  their  dhnwology, 
I  tbeff  ritual,  dreams  and  projdiediea,  thdr  uedioa]  sa* 
i  pentitionB,  and  the  poctents  of  maimges  and  hhrtha. 
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The  C<tlmdttr»  and  C hronoloffi'ml  Susttnn  of  the 
Mexican  ati<l  Cviitnil  Aiiicrifan  nations  ha«i  ri  a<  luil 
an  extFBordinai^'  ili's;ri  c  of  accural.  It  has  even  been 
■id,  with  a  fiur  show  of  truth,  tfirt  the  odendar  of 
the  Aitecfl  (which  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Mayas)  was  more  perfect  than  that  of  their  European 
invinlcrs.  It  was.  iuiwcmt,  somewhat  coniplicatod,  and 
there  are  points  in  it,  especially  with  reierenee  to  inter- 
calation, which  have  not  yet  vMWifed  •  Mtisfactoiy  ex- 
planation, la  Mexioo  the  maximum  unit  of  time  waa 
l<  4  years,  but  in  Tuoatan  the  ereat  ( y<  k>  was  312  y«an 
\or,  a  some  say,  260  years].  In  the  lattor  country  the 
rear  began  on  July  15th — in  Mexico  iu  Februarj-.  The 
iii^  of  the  days,  months,  and  other  periixls  of  time 
eooatant^  recur  in  the  manuscripts  and  on  the  mimd 
wilutuieg  of  the  rnim,  and  there  is  ample  testimony 
to  the  constant  attention  to  astronomical  calculations 
id  bv  tin:  native  ,<AjiLntifits.    The  so-called  "  Mexican 


(E.  Uriioi'clica.  Mi  woria  sobre  las  Antir/UedttJrji  Xto- 
Gri'utnUimit,  Berlin.  18.'>4). 

In  the  Boutheru  mountain-vaUey  of  Colombia  .some 
peculiar  nlics  of  the  Andaqnis  deserve  notice.  They 
are  stone  iniape.s  from  .*?  to  H  feet  high.  car\c<l  witli  un- 
expected pHHtusion  from  a  hard  fcmiLMiioiis  .suuImuiic. 
The  features  are  u.«ually  ^rroicsiiie  xv  tenihle.  l<ut  CKva- 
sionally  human  and  pleasiiu.  The  remainn  uf  the  Wm- 
ples  of  this  people  show  that  ihey  were  built  under- 
ground or  in  the  centre  of  large  artificial  moimds,  the 
heavy  atone  roofs  being  supported  by  pillars  otlen  i  lab- 


.alendar  !-tune."  one  of  the  most  strikiiiL'  monument.s 
of  American  antiquity,  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
strument ftrnse  in  ehronologieal  calculations;  bat  the 
later  writers  on  it  have  declared  it  to  be  ''an  astro- 
nomical and  cosmoffonical  study  of  the  sun"  (Alfredo 
Chaveru,  ('iil'ii<hirin  A'Jtra,  Ensai/o  Arqtteoldf/ico, 
Mexico,  1876;  "  I.ia  Piedra  del  8ol,"  in  Aiiakt  (hi 
JKiMO  Nacimuxl,  turn.  i.  and  ii. ;  The  Mexican  Calen- 
dar-^me,  by  Ph.  J.  J.  Valentini,  1879).  It  may 
brieflv  be  said  to  have  been  a  votive  tablet  and  a 
Mcrineial  altar.  Similar  but  less  complicated  circular 
stones  have  been  exhumed  in  other  jtarts  of  Mexico 
and  in  Yucatan.  All  evidently  derive  their  form  from 
the  "wheel"  (Spanish  rwdoy  Nahuatl  yoafii^  Maya 
uodason)  whkitflu  employed  by  the  nativet  m  their 
dnwolosioal  tmlBulatiiTwi 

Thb  Oolosibiam  States. 

Several  tribce  of  eomadecaUe  enltivatioa  inm  found 
b  the  hieh  table-hnds  and  fertile  TaileyB  of  Mew  Gnif 

naiia  <ir  rViliinibia  The  iiio.st  Iinporfanf  of  the.«io  was 
that  of  the  Chilxhiis  or  Muyscaa,  who  inhabited  the 
province  of  Cundinamarca.  Their  architectural  re- 
maioB  are  few,  as  their  hotises  were  of  wood,  but  they 
were  skilful  goldsmiths;  and,  as  gold  is  found  in 
ahundance  in  inont  of  the  ninuntain-sfream.s  of  Xcw 
Granada,  thev  had  unusual  (ipportunitics  to  devclup 
this  talent.  Their  figurines  were  usiudly  IkjIIow  and 
cast,  representing  men,  lx>a.sts,  birds,  and  other  object.s. 
IVf  also  used  gold  c-oins  f>>r  currency,  of  which  a 
ftw  q)ecinien.s  renjain.  They  have  no  stamp,  but 
wan  cast  in  a  rnouM,  and  were  of  unifunu  thickness. 
Their  value  was  not  estimated  by  wei-ht  ;is  it  is  doubt- 
fbl  whether  any  means  of  exact  weighing  was  known  to 
the  C'hibcha.s,  but  by  the  measoie  of  the  circumference. 

This  nation  also  poeseased  the  art  of  cutting  and 
wnrkln;;  hard  stones,  and  occasionally  idols  are  oiscov- 
tn  d  with  features  worked  in  high  relief  and  marked 
with  signs  believed  to  be  of  a  hieroglyphic  character. 
Ihcy  a^Msrto  hnn  had  a  graphic  system,  probably  of 
ideocpnaBS.  Tbdrogiie  for  the  first  tmnumerala  have 
been  preserved,  ana  are  a  series  of  intricate  curves 
ruiite  remote  from  anything  wen  elsewhere. 

The  Chibchas  were  not  a  warlike  nation,  and  were 
readily  conquered  by  an  insignificant  band  of  Spanianl.H. 
Finding  that  their  gold  and  precious  stones  were  the 
objecto  that  attracted  their  conquerors,  they  threw  vast 
qn.mtities  of  thest'  into  the  <leep  lake  Ciiatavita,  not 
l  ir  Iruiii  liiigotA.  Several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
drain  thi.s  Ixxiv  of  water,  and  a  number  of  inten^ting 
antii|ut»  have  been  obtjuned  from  its  shores  in  period.^ 
of  drought;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  trea.>.ure  .still 
retnain.s  k-neaih  its  waves.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
uietal  relics  discovered  in  the  caves  and  annind  the 
ancient  mine>  of  this  region  prove  that  the  natives 
knew  of  an  alloy  of  L'old,  copper,  and  iron  "'to  which 
they  were  able  to  give  the  temper  and  hardness  of 
ateel"  (A.  Codazzi,  Antiffiiedadrs  LuHr/enaa,  Bogota, 
1858).  It  is  certain  that  their  skill  in  fine  gold-wcnrk 
~         die  best  artists  of  to-day  with  astomduiient 


Fi«j.  4. — Underground  f>hrine,  Colombia. 

iirately  and  even  tastefully  earned  of  the  same  material 
(  fig.  4).  The  principal  locality  of  these  curiuui-  remains 
is  the  valley  ol  San  August  in,  on  one  of  the  head- waters 
of  the  river  Magdalena,  a  sjxji  which  was  evidently  de- 
voted to  the  special  culture  of  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
religion  (Felipe  Peres,  EtladiM  Unidm  de  CoUmbuh 
BogOt4, 1863). 


Pkbu  and  thb  Inca 

In  nMiqr  fespeots  the  anoient  ettpo*  of  the  Inoas 
offers  the  most^  abundant  harvest  to  the  aidimlogist 

The  natural  artistic  inclitiatioiis  of  the  people  liad  V>oen 
cidtivated  by  a  firm  government  and  long  periotls  of 
peace. 

Architeciure. — ^The  materials  used  in  the  Peruvian 
structures  varied  wi^  the  locality.   On  and  near  the 

coast  IhmIs  nf  clay  are  f  lund  which  served  the  aticient 
ardiiteris  t'ur  the  manui'acture  id'  Itricks.  nic.^c  are 
fuiujd  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  3  or  4  feet 
s<|uare.  They  were  gun-dried,  and  laid  iu  row.s,  each  size 
1)\  itself,  thus  iModncing  a  pleasant  effect  to  the  eye. 
The  larger  ones  were  often  polvgonal,  of  varying  angles, 
and  the  intershi-es  lelt  in  the  wall  were  filled  with 
smaller  bricks  of  the  same  material.  In  the  interior 
stone  was  exclusively  employed,  and  in  many  different 
styles.  Cyclo])ean  or  megalithio  waUs  of  polygOBsl 
blocks  5  and  6  feet  in  diametw  are  not  onoommon. 
These  are  laid  without  mortar,  but  the  surfaces  are  so 
finely  |>oli.«heil  and  so  nicelv  adjusted  that  the  blade  of 
a  knite  cannot  be  inserted  between  them.  Some  of 
these  wiDs  have  additional  solidi^  by  sn  arrangement 
on  the  principle  of  n  moitise  end  tenon,  by  wnich  a 
projecting  nart  of  one  stone  fits  into  a  recess  in  that 
above  or  Th  Iow  it.  Examples  of  this  also  occur  in  the 
northern  continent  in  the  ruins  of  Tula  near  Mexica 
The  stones  used  are  often  extremely  hard  granite, 
diorite,  porphyiy,  and  basalt.  As  the  natives  oertainlv 
possessed  no  metal  tools  hard  enough  to  aooqmplisn 
such  work,  their  methcHi  has  pur.zleu  antiquaries  and 
given  ris4.'  to  wild  liypolhe,«e,«.  There  is  httle  doubt, 
however,  that  they  aceuuijili^lied  these  extraordinary 
ta.sks  simply  by  the  use  oi  friction,  rubbing  one  stone 
aL'uiiLst  another,  with  the  md  of  sharp  sand.  Another 
class  of  walls  was  strengthened  with  luotlar.  laid  either 
between  the  stones  or  in  a  thick  luvi  r  on  the  iiuier  i>r 
outer  surface.  Tor  these  walls  inui  h  snudler  stunt  s 
were  ."e'lected,  and  they  were  often  undre.-^.H-d.  In  their 
creation  the  s<|Uare  and  plummet  were  probably  not 
used.  The  eye  and  the  practistnl  hand  were  aided  by 
long  straight  canes,  foimmg  a  frame  which  was  often 
built  mto  the  wnlL  Some  of  the  waUs  are  of  immeun 
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■oliditiy— 10,  20.  even  30  aad  40.  feet  thick— «Dd  these 
•n  not  mei^  didb  inied  in  iriui  etitb,  Imt  aolid 

or  stone  and  mortar  to  the  ooie.  They  are,  hoinvOT.  not 

of  great  height,  seldom  reaching  abore  30  feet  Pman 

or  (  Mliimnsi,  though  not  unknown,  as  they  arc  found  in 
the  t<  !iii>le  of  the  Sun  at  rachaLaniac,  were  little  used. 


Fia.  5. — Qateway,  Lake  Titicaca. 

This  is  supposed  to  have  been  owingtothe  luhtrooft  and 

the  omploynient  of  wix>d  to  supfwrt  them.  The  true  an  h 
is  iiowliere  found,  although  in  the  palace  of  the  Iin  a  at 
CaxaniaR'a,  and  apain  on  the  islainl  of  the  Sun  at  I.ake 
Titicaca,  there  a  close  approach  to  the  "  Maj  a  arch ; ' ' 
that  is,  the  doorway  is  noished  ahove  h7  overiappin^ 
ttonca  •mmaehing  the  oentn.  Niehes  ave  a  promi- 
nent ftatvrs  in  FeirnTian  arehiteetnre,  and  have  been 
supposed  to  scn'C  for  ston^-nxinis.  eup^Nianls.  senfn- 
eeats,  etc.  But  they  often  occur  wliere  no  conceivable 
purj>as<!  can  be  .suggested. 

Tlie  site  of  the  edifices  was  not  so  constantly  on 
mounds  or  pjTamids  as  in  the  northern  continent. 
They  have  been  classified  as— (1)  swioanded  irith  a 
row  of  large  upright  stoncK,  aomewhat  flimiha>  to  the 
Drui<Hc  remains  at  Stonchenge;  i'2)  surrounded  with 
closed  walls;  (3)  elevated  on  a  platform  of  one,  two, 
or  at  most  three,  temu'es;  and  (4 1  simply  located  in 
an  open,  level  space.  The  ."ize  of  the  structures  varies 
fimn  the  simple  hut  of  htonc  about  12  feet  square  to 
the  immense  fortresses  of  Pisac  and  OUantatambo,  but 
which  are  in  fact  mountains  transformed  by  encircling 
walls  into  iinrnen.'^'  jiyraniids  wifli  nunien)U.s  terr.ite.'^. 
The  remains  of  large  eommunal  dwellings,  three  and 
four  stories  high,  surrounding  an  interior  court,  are 
seen  at  various  points.  All  buildiogs  of  any  im^rt- 
ance  were  laid  out  to  eoufbnn  totne  canlinal  pomts, 
and  the  principal  entrances  alwaro  faced  the  cast. 
Steps  and  stairways  in  stone  were  laid  with  skill  both 
to  tiie  outer  doors  and  in  the  interinr  <if  tlie  buil  linL's 

The  coustruction  of  toml>s  wiis  an  imix^rtant  branch 
of  domestic  architecture.  Tliese  were  cither  below 
ground  or  in  tomuli  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  The 
genersl  name  for  both  is  huaca.  The  sepulchral  tumuli 
on  the  c<xi.«t  were  of  brick,  which.  a.s  rain  is  rare  in  that 
region,  offered  a  verj'  permanent  material.  The  toml« 
usually  have  several  cniiip;iitnient,«.  and  wen'  evidently 
destined  for  the  differ  nt  uu  uibers  of  a  family.  As  it 
was  the  universal  cu.str>ni  to  deposit  with  the  dead  a 
large  number  of  articlee  which  it  was  believed  would 
be  of  use  in  the  future  life,  and  as  the  body  was  mnm- 
mietl  with  considerable  skill,  the  liii:ir:i.s  offer  a  rieh 
field  of  archaeological  reseandi.  In  llu'  interior  exten- 
sive  caverns  were  eut  iiitn  t)ie  -ides  of  the  vorti<al 
precipictsj  of  the  ('finlilli  nis.  and  the  mummied  bodies 
of  the  dead  depusited  ihi  nrin.  Manv  of  these  are 
wholly  inaccessible,  and  can  only  be  known  bv  their 
walled  doorways  and  other  fngm  of  man's  hanaiwortc. 
On  the  high  plateaux  of  Vilque  scpulehral  towers  of 
masonry  from  1')  to  4o  feet  in  height,  cin  ular  or  polyg- 
onal in  outline,  ufien  j)resent  fonns  df  n^-niarkablc  sym- 
metry. They  are  known  as  diulpoH  (tig.  6).  Sarcophagi 
of  a  Angle  stone  or  of  t  wo  large  stones,  hollowed  out  in 
an  ovoio,  eup'diaped  interior,  an  also  not  onnsnaL 


Pio.  6.— Stone  Ttomb,  or  Chnlpa,  Pern. 

Tfi/rlrniilir.  Wnrkx. — Few  i>f  their  remains  reflect 
such  credit  on  the  ancient  Peruvians  as  their  aqueducts 
and  other  works  for  the  ptcsemtion  and  disbibntion 
of  twteiv  Some  of  their  most  gigantic  undertakinga 
were  for  the  peaceftd  purpose  of  irrigation.  Hiey 
dammed  up  the  stream.s  to  form  lar^ie  lakes  in  the  rainy 
season,  that  they  might  have  suffieient  for  agricultural 
jiurposes  during  the  dry  months.  Solid  walls  of  stone 
and  concrete  were  built  for  the  dam-breasts  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  water.  Vast  subterranean  cisterns, 
solid  dykes  along  the  rivers  to  prevent  the  meadows 
from  beinff  overflowed  by  fteshets.  tunnels  to  drun  the 
excess  of  Takes,  and  artificial  ponds  and  cas<  ades.  were 
other  varieties  of  hydraulic  works  in  which  the  native 
engineers  excelled,  and  haTO  left  dnialdo  monaniflnls 
of  their  ingenuity. 

Ro€uU  and  Bridget. — ^The  "  Inca  roads ' '  were  famous 
for  excellence,  and  in  many  places  still  offer  by  &r  the 
most  convenient  avenues  of  transit  They  are  firom  15 
til  2.")  feet  in  width,  Inidded  with  .'•inall  stones  oflcn  laid 
in  concrete,  and  laid  out  to  lonfurm  much  as  possible 
to  the  advantages  of  the  soil.  As  the  use  of  beasts  of 
bimlen  was  almost  unknown,  the  roads  did  not  aaoend 
a  steep  inclination  by  zigzags,  but  by  steps  ent  in  €bte 
rock.  At  certain  distances  nublic  houses  were  erected 
for  the  protection  of  travellers.  Some  of  these  still 
offer  the  licst  lodging-hmiM  s  to  be  found  alone  tin- 
routes.  Bridges  were  of  woo<i,  of  ropes  of  fibres  of 
maguey,  or  of  stone.  Some  of  these  latter  are  stQl  in 
excellent  oondition,  in  spite  of  the  violaioe  of  the 
mountain^orreots  which  they  have  spanned  ffar  Ibor 
centuries. 

Sntlptitre. — The  sculptures  in  stone  are  not  equal  to 
those  in  Central  America,  To  a  still  greater  degree  the 
artist  was  fettered  by  the  matter  in  which  he  worked. 
The  limbs  were  rarely  detached  from  the  body,  and  the 
fortuitous  contour  of  the  block  was  what  giiidod  the 
sculptor  in  giving  position  and  expresrion.  Hence  he 
never  rcaclunl  to  any  fret'dom  of^  execution,  and  the 
canons  of  pmportion  remained  a  seale<i  IxTKik  to  him. 
Much  of  this  was  owing  to  lii,-  bniitations  from  lack  of 
t-ools  hard  enough  to  incise  the  blm  k,  but  mucii  of  it 
also  to  want  of  fertility  in  imagination. 

Metalwn-k.  —The  mst  ezpkoen  reoorded  their  aston* 
ishment  at  the  perfection  of  the  goldsmith's  iroric,  snd 
the  companitivcly  few  specimens  which  have  \teox\  pre- 
served fully  justify  their  praise.  The  skill  of  the 
natives  with  till'  liannner  was  such  that  it  is  iiii{)<isoiible 
to  discover  the  ioints  in  tlieir  workmanship.  Vases 
j  showing  very  well  executed  reoouttage  are  not « 
I  mon.  They  also  undentood  the  art  of  '■'■j»'«g  i 
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'•^amatqumagt,  m  it  w  called.  Thns  they  woaM  in* 

laygdd  upon  copper  or  roil  upon  yellow  copper,  pro- 
ducmjr  a  verj-  airrt-eable  etfeet.  ( Kcxsionally  this  was 
eaniratotlie  extent  of  C4imi>letcly  iriMiiiu  ohjcrt.s  of 
copper,  the  of  ^old  bein^  hK-uten  out  to  extreme 
tennity.  Gdhi-beatiiig  had  Wen  prosecuted  to  re- 
markal.lc  delieary.  aiirl  tlie  ver>;thin  layers  of  gold-leaf 
on  many  articles  led  the  Hpaniardil  at  fir*  to  beliere 
they  were  of  the  solid  metal.  These  delicate  layers 
were  arranged  into  ornaments,  )>irds,  butterflies,  and 
the  like,  with  much  skill.  They  were  also  aoquunted 
with  various  alloys,  as  of  gold  and  copper,  oopyg^and 
tin,  and  silver  and  lead,  in  the  last  mentioned  Ox  which 
8-jiue  of  the  finest  Bpeciniens  of  moiiM-work  an>  Tdind. 

Poften/. — Their  ceramic  art  deaenej*  to  rank  with 
the  finest  on  the  continent,  both  in  regarl  to  varietv 
of  dengn  and  technioal  skill  in  piepaiing  the  material. 
VsiBi  Willi  pointed  bottoms  andpamted  sides,  recalliriK 
thoss  of  aacient  Greece  and  Ktrnria,  are  ofken  dis- 
intened  along  the  coaat   It  has  l>een  BOggeatod  that 


been  made  to  religious  pur^xxses  or  to  the  higher 
bnadieB  of  statoaiy.  Hub  probably  anise  from  the 


Fioa.  T,  8,  9.— Anci<-nt  I'otteiy. 

b  that  sandy  traot  this  form  of  a  vaaa  ooold  readily 
he  sunk  into  the  soil  to  protect  llie  eontents  from  the 
Ta\-8of  the  son.  The  primitive  arti.st  nn  ly  ilrew  on 
hifl  ima^nation  for  his  deagn.  He  imitated  with  .s<>r- 
vile  fideUty  the  object  he  choee  as  a  model,  but  he 
Tuied  his  models  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  it 
woaJd'  be  diffioidt  to  name  any  ofcvject  in  the  ranfte  of 
his  ob8er^•ation  that  he  did  not  imitate  in  his  earthen- 
ware. Fruits,  ti.<*h.  atiimals,  birds,  skull.'',  lieaii;*.  per- 
sona in  various  p<j8ition.s,  masks,  monsterH,  memU  rs  of 


Fio.  10. — Ancient  Pott«ry. 

fact  that  it  was  carried  on  largely  by  the  women  and 

children. 

Ihmting  and  the  allied  urt.-^  of  desicrn  were  proi^ecuted 
in  a  iwaventaonal  manner.  TIk;  outlines  of  the  figures 
are  gsonetrioal,  and  rarefy  oonve/  the  impression  of 
life.  The  whieth  tt  so  indispeimUa  to  the  ex- 
pression of  grace  or  beauty,  is  genersUy  fsplaoed  by 
an  aru  of  a  polygon  of  many  sides.  To  compensate 
for  this  defect  of  technique  they  develoj>ed  a  surprising 
fertility  in  rectilinear  patterns,  many  ot  which  pnxluce 
a  pleasini?  impression.  Thqr  bed  no  notion  whatever 
oi  liftht  and  shade,  and  were  totally  ii;norant  of  per- 
spective. On  the  other  hand,  they  had  an  accurate 
I  eye  for  color,  and  displayed  tln  ir  resoiin  cs  in  tlii.s  re 
spect  with  boldness  and  good  taste.  The  vases  are 
colored  in  soil  and  bannonious  tone.x.  and,  althoogb 
irequentlf  polychromatic,  do  not  offend  by  violent  con- 
'  trasts.  Woven  stuffs,  on  the  other  hand,  oflcn  present 
Btronirly  ojiposed  tints,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
rich  and  agreeable,  resembling  that  of  the  ])roduct  of 
Oriental  looms. 

Wmpam. — ^As  a  people  sasentially  preferring  peaee 
to  war,  the  Pernyians  bad  nuule  less  progress  ra  their 
weapons  than  in  their  utensils.  They  apix  ar  to  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  even 
darts  and  lances  were  Uttle  known ;  hence  the  arrow- 
heads and  spear-points  which  form  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  arobsBological  finds  of  the  northern  continent 
are  not  prominent  in  rcnu  iati  culIcctinTiH.  Their  prin- 
cipal arm  for  action  at  a  di.'^iuin  c  wa.s  the  sling,  and 
carefully  worked  si ini:  stones  are  fn'([ucritly  disinterred. 
For  hand-to-hand  tii;hting  war-clul»s  and  wooden  swonls 
were  employed.  The  former  usually  terminated  with 
a  stone,  into  which  the  handle  was  inserted.  In- 
stead of  a  stone  a  solid  piece  of  metnl,  occasionally 
gold,  sevenil  pounds  in  wi-ii'lit.  was  selecti'd  .^liort 
umoes,  the  haft  of  wood  and  the  point  of  metal,  either 
hroue  or  silver,  are  also  preserred.  Some  of  these 
are  ornamented  with  care  and  tipped  with  gold,  and 
probably  served  rather  as  ornamental  appendages  than 
as  wrai  iins  in  actual  warfare. 

Qitiims. — Til  tlit  si-  various  dei'onitive  designs  there 
is  little  similarit;,  i  i  any  connected  ^^pldo  iMthod. 
Even  the  simpler  tiarms  of  picture-writing  were  little  in 
nse  among  the  Fsmviuia.  There  is  indeed  a  deceptive 
similarity  to  alphabotio  diaiMters  in  s<iiiic  of  the  de- 
signs in  their  woven  staff,  hnt  a  clnsc  t  xamination 
pntves  t  lics<'  to  have  Wen  nicaniriLdess  oniatm  nt.s.  The 


the  body,  canees,  and  whatever  else  could  be  simulated  |  methrxl  by  which  they  rtH<ordcd  facts  was  the  qaipu. 
bday,  were  reprodnoed.  There  was  also  derelmied  with      '        •  .  .    -    .  .  .     .  •  ,  .. 

naa^r  ingenious  <>oiiibiriation8  the  art  of  manufactiirin/ 
musical  jars,  sudi  a.-,  have  been  before  referred  to  a> 
occurring  in  NicaniLoia.  Some  of  these  would  be  self- 
actinir,  the  pemjlaiion  or  motion  of  the  contained  liquid 
producing  a  musical  note ;  others,  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tsn  would  give  forth  the  peculiar  cry  of  that 

saimsl  upon  being  blown  into ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
w>me  imitated  with  sinmilar  fidelity  the  human  voice. 
Other  reoeptades  arc  su-ealled^  "magic  va.si  s,"  such  :is 
ars  ilill  manufactured  in  India.  Owiiu;  to  a  peculiar 
anaiMement  of  tubes,  the  yessd  when  filled  can  be 
emptied  only  by  holding  it  at  a  entain  angle.  In  spite 
iif  the  manifest  skill  displayed  in  thcM'  cenunic  pn>- 
ductiona,  no  application  of  the  art  appears  to  have 


This  consisted  of  a  base  cord  to  which  other  oofds, 
differing  in  color  and  knotted  in  various  fa.shions.  were 
attached.  Each  color,  each  knot,  and  the  differing 
Icni-'ths  of  the  cords,  had  so  many  fixed  conventional 
signiticaitions,  varjin^  with  the  subject  which  the  quipu 
was  used  to  commemorate.  It  is  e;isy  to  see  that  the 
quipu  would  be  meaningless  without  a  verbal  com- 
mentary, but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  sen'e 

very  well  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  als<j  as  a  <  1  k 

on  the  statements  of  the  narrator.  For  estimating 
tributes,  enumerating  warriors,  or  recalling  dates  anl 
events  it  would  have  maiqr  naefiil  anplicatioD& 

iWjcrmfAms.— The  nearest  approach  to  inscrfptions 
is  fo<m<f  on  the  monoliths  of  Tuthuanaca,  near  Lake 
Titicaca.    These  remarkable  monuments  arc  by  many 
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attrilmtivl  to  an  age  previoa**  to  tin  hopinninc  of  tlio 
lacariul  d^'nasty,  and  there  ia  ccrnuuly  aoiue  gcutnil 


Fro.  11.— Qnipn,  Pem. 

resomblanoe  to  the  style  of  sculpture  seen  in  Central 
America  (LeonoeAiiKrand,  AnttquUit  de  Tiaguanaco. 
1866).  Bat  a  cararni  examination  of  the  oopiea  of 
these  desit'ns  revculH  that  tluy  iin^  n'lx  titiiins  of  fig- 
ureH,  Buch  aa  are  fre({iu'nt  in  other  decorative  de- 
aigna  of  the  ftewuDB,  and  could  not  havB  booB  in- 
tended to  ooimgr  ft  oonneoted  record. 


Of  meat  writer*  on  the  arclia^logy  of  Pent  may  ba 
raentieaed  K.  O.  Sqnier,  Pern :  TVarcb  and  Explar^i0iu  im 
Ihe  Lamd  of  fk«  £mm;  Daiat^iu,  Mram mmit  ft  ftagall* 
efpoffiMte;  Ch.  Wiener,  JVrw  M  JMMa. 

BnxHOfl  AmsB,  Braxil,  and  vm  Wnr  Iimm. 

In  the  n'niiiinitm  portions  of  .South  ^\inerica  vart 
Inu-ta  which  niiuht  yield  intoreslint:  result*  to  thcareh- 
aeolof(ial  are  uiiexj>liired.  The  soil  of  the  Pam^MS  and 
the  alluvial  plains  along  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  and  it«  trib- 
utaries have  fumiflhed  stone  axes,  hammers,  scrapers, 
and  arrow-heail^  \  i  iy  >inular  to  thn.M.-  familiar  in  the 
Eastern  United  ."^lute.-^  i  Kloreniino  Auajjiiinu.  A^/iVizi 
M)l>re  Antitjiinliiiif's  IniUcoM,  1871.  with  j)hot4i)rraph«}. 
The  vaat  lowlands  of  Bnisil  are  atill  largely  peopled  by 
savajre  tribes.  Tliey  weartbe  nose,  ear.  and  lip  gtone^ 
us  did  their  amv.Mnrs  when  first  seen  I>y  th<-  early  navi- 
Katora;  and  the  '  metlieine-stone,"  a  i>olished  and  fH-r- 
forated  skb  of  jade,  is  still  treasured  as  of  magic  efficai? 
and  haaded  down  as  an  heirioom  from  generation  to 
generation  (G.  P.  P.  Ton  Martias,  Bntrkge  tier  EA- 
tiogrnphte  uml  SpriwhciiLiiiuI*'  Atw'n'k'i.s  \  A  distant 
branch  of  the  irreal  Tupi-liuaranay  family,  which  ei- 
tended  its  members  from  the  Rio  de  la  l*lata  to  the 
Cahbb^ui  Sea,  also  peopled  the  Greater  and  Lieeaa 
I  Antilles  and  the  Bahunas,  bnt  did  not  found  any  eofe> 
nic3  on  either  of  the  preat  peiiinsidas  of  the  northern 
continent.  Vucatan  or  Florida.  The  relics  they  hav? 
left  in  Haiti.  .Jamaica,  and  Cuba  have  received  mtof 
attention.  They  consist  of  art  icles  of  poitety.  frecmenth 
of  laife  size,  moulded  in  the  fomu  of  animals,  fish,  and 
men ;  Hinall  idols  of  gold  and  stone ;  lude  aoolptnni 
and  paintini:^  on  the  walls  of  natural  grottoes;  anvv- 
points,  tfr<x)vcd  stones  for  hamnuTS  or  war-dnha.  and 
the  like  (Nicolas  Fort  y  lloldan,  Cuba  Indiffma^  Mad- 
rid, 18S1 ;  Francisco  Pi  y  MargaK,  Hidona  Omard 
lie  jiiN^ruxi,  Banekma»  1880).  (Dw&&) 


ARCn^^lOPTERYX  {Qt.  "/irc;oc,  oricinal,  pri.stine,  ' 
anti(|ue  ;  rrripv-,  a,  mng),  the  nin.st  extnwjnliuar}'  bird 
known,  and  gwlo^ically  the  most  ancient ;  a  connecting  i 
link  between  reptiles  and_  modem  birds,  and  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  class  Ava.  The 
original  s[K!cimen  was  discovered  in  l^i'A  \>y  Andreas 
Wagner  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  the  Juras-ic  period 
at  Solenhofeu  in  Bavaria  ;  it  \v;i.s  named  Arcim upimi.r 
liUtoffraphica,  and  suheeuucntly  called  A.  macrura  by 
Owen.  The  sub-dass  of  Ave*  represented  is  termed 
Sawrwm  (lizard-tail  birds).  The  ori^final  specimen 
ftdled  to  exhibit  many  characters  wbieh  have  been 
shown  by  the  one  »ince  found  in  better  preservation. 
The  binl  displays  pcrl'ect  leathers  and  a  bird-like  struc- 
ture of  the  leg  aaafiMfc;  it  was  a  feathered  flying  biped, 
but  reptile-like  iniBMiy  paitioohra.  The  jaws  bore  true 
teeth,  like  those  of  the  Ajnerwan  Cretaeeons  genera 
Mesperomui  and  fcfitln/ornui.  The  sternum  atiddavi- 
cles  were  V)inJ-like.  There  were  free  nu  tacarjud  and 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  digits  of  the  hand  terminated 
in  claws.  The  tail  was  longer  than  the  body,  and  pos^ 
M-s.sed  about  twentv  vertebrae,  each  bearing  a  pair  of 
lar;,'e  foatht  r-; :  po  that  this  part  of  the  body  was  lizani- 
likc,  yet  vviih  li  ndiers  arranged  in  distichous  series,  in- 
stead of  Ht)r<  a  iiiiL.':  fan-like  mm  the  end  of  the  tail,  as 
in  all  uioaeni  birds.  (£.  c.) 

AKCIIBALD,  a  l)on)ugh  of  Lackawanna  co..  Pa.,  is 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad.  10  miles  N.  E. 
of  Rcranton.  It  has  several  hotels,  three  churches, 
and  a  graded  school.  It  i.H  in  the  midst  of  rioh  mines 
of  anthracite  coal.    Population,  ;>u49. 

AROBtDALE,  .John,  governor  of  Carolina  1695-96, 
wns  the  son  of  Thoous  Alvbdaieof  Chipping  Wycombe. 
Bucks,  England,   bt  IM4  he  came  to  New  England 
a.s  agent  of  his  brothei^in  law.  Ferdinando  Gorges, ; 
whose  proprietarv  rights  to  .Maine,  inherited  from  j 
his  grandfather,  .'^ir  I'erdinando  tii  trcs,  had  been  fori 
a  time  disregarded.  Arohdale  atlerwards  nurohaaed  the 
mtenst  of  one  of  th«  pioiirietoit  of  Oifolmn,  and  when  | 


it  WiLs  found  ncees8.ir>'  that  Fome  one  should  go  to  tbf 
colony  with  authority  to  settle  the  serious  dissen*i<*a.« 
that  hail  arisen,  he  was  appointed  governor.  He 
landed  at  Charleston  in  Augu.st,  169.5,  and  as  soon  at 
posnUe  ealkd  an  asKmbly.  By  his  mild  manners  aad 
viironnis  nica.surcs  he  rcpres>>  il  tli.'  faetioiL?  spirit  of 
the  colonists  and  made  warm  tncrnl^  of  the  hostile 
Indnuis.  Although  a  Quaker,  h''  jtut  tlif  mihtis  in  ) 
stale  of  efficiency,  hut  e.\empt«Hl  Friends  Irom  militan 
service.  The  people  of  North  CanAw  ghdiy  accepted 
his  rule,  and  one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  t 
planter  at  Pasquotank.  Having  restored  tranqoillitT 
anil  pn>s[ii  rity,  he  n'turneil  to  England  at  the  close  ol 
1090.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  ia  16'.^'. 
but  ¥ras  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  on  account  of  hl< 
scruples  about  taking  the  oath.  In  1707  he  pvUislMi 
A  Ntto  Df»eriptfm  ^the  FhlUe  and  J^eatant  Bramtt 

of  (jtroUnii.  In  1708  he  r..ii',  >  yi  ]  his ri|^  pn|B> 
etor  to  his  son-indaw,  John  l>  iii>  ri. 

ARCUENHOLZ,  Jouann  W H  nELM,BAieitTW 
(1741-1812),  a  German  historian,  was  bon  ia  Lssf* 
fuhr.  a  Bubmrb  of  Dantatc,  iSept.  3.  1741.  He  entciMl 
till'  Prussian  anuy  as  an  officer  in  ITr.o.  but  at  the  trvl 
of  the  8even  Years'  War  he  resigned,  on  atM:)unt 
his  wounds,  and  then  spent  sixteen  years  travellint: 
throiuhout  Europe.  After  his  return  to  (iermany  be 
residM  chiefly  in  Dresden,  Ix-ijeie,  and  Beriin  nntij 
\~')'2.  when  he  aettled  near  Hamburg.  He  devoted 
liini.'-<  lt"  to  litt  rature.  and  edite<l  several  periodicak 
intended  to  proinute  iuipiaintanrc  with  f. in  itu  literi- 
turo,  esiHJciaJlv  Engli.-h.  He  di*'d  on  liis  estate  in 
Oycndorfj  in  Hol.-tein,  Feb.  28,  1812.  His  most  prcw 
inent  worics  are — England  und  ItaUm  (5  vols. ;  2a  ed., 
T/eipsic,  1787;  translated  into  several  languages) ;  J»- 
nnhii  (frr  hntls,  },,  ,,  C.srhichte  (2()  vols.,  1789-98); 
Eit;iUiit(hr  ill  Judo  ii  i.',  vols.,  1786-88),  translated  fivMS 
Onue  s  History  ;  Getchichle  de»  SiebaijiUin'iyni  Krifgt 
(2  vols.,  179^;  nth  ed.  1879);  GeKhiehU  dor  Kbmg» 
EUnAetli  (1798)  i  CMdAU  OvtUw  Wa^at  (1801). 
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ARCHITECTURE  (AMERICA!^). 


IN  coiijiitU'rinir  the  arvhitecturc  of  Amerii-a  one  e^«on- 
tlal  uud  nulieul  didtiiictiun  imitH  kept  in  luiiiil 
S*«  Vol.  II.  wliH'li  »t-'i>anit«.'S  it  tVoiu  the  aivhitirtiire  of 
Pl  sm.  Am. '  all  the  old  couiitrie.««,  Iti  the  early  civiliza- 
Edin'edT^  tioiis  tlie  aifhitwtim'  was  iiidif.'eiiotiH.  It 
K'l^w  directly  and  inovitahly  out  ut"  the  eli- 
luate,  the  the  institutions,  the  uiuiitien<  and  eus- 
lonis  of  the  people — what  Taine  calls  the  iinlirn.  Tile 
aivhite<'ture  of  Etrvfit,  of  India,  t>f  (ireeoe,  of  Uonie, 
and  to  a  Ies8  extent  (he  an-hitcctures  of  the  nations  of 
UDHleni  Eun>|>e,  are  a»  eharaeterii^tie  a«  their  lan>.'uut;ei(. 
While  the  nalions  were  tlividetl  one  fniiu  another  hy  a 
luore  <ir  le^  inipa.sKil»le  ^ulf  of  national  prejudice  and 
hatred,  while  travel  wa^  diifieidt.  and  the  )>o)iular  insti- 
tutioiui,  ejist  ill  a  ri/iid  mould,  were  j>rotet-ted  froiu  all 
elian^e  bv  |Mjpular  ijinnranee  of  the  world  lieyund  their 
own  iMinlerM.  this  individuality  in  areliiteeture  wiu4  a 
ocLiauity  of  the  ease.  But  the  .-unread  of  modem  eivil- 
izatiuD  and  oilonitation  Icvelt^  ail  barriers,  and  t«ubsti- 
tute:*  uniformity  for  intlividuality.  Thus  we  sK-e  to-day 
dish  areliitcvture  in  India  and  French  arehitecturti 


m  Kjeypt. 

In  the  wventt-enth  ccntur>".  when  the  American 
wildeniew  wait  bevinning  tu  blo(«Hom  luider  the  feet  of 
the  Euru|)eaii  eulonibts,  there  existed  in  each  uf  the 
countries  from  which  thodc  colonists  were  drawn,  a 
monumental  architecture  of  ^*at  splentlor  and  a  domes- 
tic an-hittrture  of  frreat  pi<turej4«|uenes8  and  l)cauty. 
Hut  it  wx<4  even  then  an  an-hilecturc  of  the  t)a.Ht,  and 
its  influene-e  u|M)n  the  feeling's  of  the  people  had  been 
wash^il  out  by  the  delufie  of  Puritanism.  Moreover, 
it  wa.»  an  ace  in  which  adi  art  wiu  in  a  condition  oi 
decay  aii<l  <liHhonor.  Anion.ir  the  wealthy  the  passion 
for  private  luxurv*  and  display  had  taken  the  place  of 
whatever  love  of  art  mivnt  formerly  have  animated 
their  ela.-*.".  But  the  coloni.'its  were  not  wealthy,  and 
with  them  there  was,  on  arrivin?  at  their  new  homes,  no 
tjuestion  of  the  fashion  of  huildinp.  hut  only  of  secur- 
ing, ULS  •plickly  and  cheaply  as  might  lie,  seniccable 
houses  for  hhelter. 

Such  a.s  thev  were,  the  earliest  huildinL's  in  all  the 
colonies  have  lonj?  since  parsed  axvay.  They  were  of 
perishable  materials  and  of  sliv'ht  con.Htruction,  and  had 
Do  claims  to  pcrmancncv.  When  in  the  course  of  a 
fenenitioii  or  two  the  <i)lonist.s  found  themselves  able 
to  add  to  their  better  dwellinirs  and  to  their  houses  <d' 
worship  some  touches  of  mmlest  luxury,  their  efr«>rfs 
were  natundly  jrovcnied  to  .>«ime  extent  by  the  remem- 
brances and  traditions  of  their  oM  hoines.  Thu.<»,  what- 
ever variety  is  to  be  oliserve<l  anionuthe  early  buildiniK's 
of  the  various  colonies  is  due  chiefly  to  their  difTereiil 
oriirin.  The  house's  of  New  EiiL'land  and  Virginia 
Mid  the  Candinasdo  not  v'rently  ditler  from  each  other, 
for  in  all  these  c-ol<iiiie8  they  were  the  work  of  artificers 
bn*nt.'ht  from  Kni^laiid  and  trainetl  in  the  methods  and 
style  of  the  English  builders  of  their  day.  The  early 
huu.seM  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  ei|ually 
liiiuilar  in  their  descent  from  the  Dutch  and  German 
mixleU  of  their  time. 

With  the  growth  of  the  colonies  in  wealth  and  im- 
portaiKi'  the  art  of  building  bectame  c»f  more  esteem  in 
the  eyj's  of  well-to-do  people,  and  arehitects  fnuu  Eng- 
land ap|ieare<l  at  intervals  in  the  chief  towns.  Peter 
Harrison,  a  punil  of  Vanbnigh,  and  concerned  with 
that  master  in  tne  works  at  RIenhcim  (hiring  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  built  in  lT4'.t  the  King's  ('ha|)el  at 
Boston,  a  maMsive  stone  ehun-h  with  a  tine  interior  and 
a  low  tower  with  a  {)eristyle  of  Ionic  columns  at  its 
baae.  trilnson,  a  pupil  of  W^ren,  built  in  17.VJ  St.  Mi- 
chael's (.'hun-h  at  ('harlestf)n.  S.  V.  (fig.  1 ),  whowe  fine 
steeple  is  still  the  chief  ornament  of  that  city  and  is 
not  unworthy  of  Wren  himself.  ('onlennMinirj-  with 
these  is  ChriiA  Chun-h  in  Philadelphia  Ihg.  '!),  more 


consistent  in  design  than  either,  but  of  which  the 
architect  is  not  known.  The  steeple.  I'.iti  feet  high, 
was  built  alUr  the  chureh  wiw  otherwi.«ie  coinph'le, 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery  S4't  ui)  ibr  that  purjMine, 
and  of  which  Franklin  was  tme  of  the  managers.  The 
elevation  of  the  central  |Kirtion  of  the  east  end  of  this 
chun  h  as  a  balance  to  the  steeple  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  sides  with  ihcir  two  onlers  of 
pilastent  enclosiiiL'  the  arched  windows,  are  indications 
of  a  matured  aliilily  in  <le.sign  which  wajj  very  rare 
among  the  wandering'  architects  of  those  early  davs. 

Of  the  civil  buildings  of  alM)ut  the  same  date  with 
the  churches  alwvc  mentioned,  the  town-house  at  Bos- 
ton, now  known  as  the  old  State-house  (fig.  ?,).  and  the 
Philadelphia  State-house  (PI.  Ill),  may  be  cited  as  cha- 
racteristic examples,  of  which  the  former  had,  in  the 


Fig.  1.— St.  Micbael'tt  Church,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

outline  of  its  end-gables  and  in  its  centnd  tower,  fea- 
tures which  gave  to  the  comptMition  an  unusual  pic- 
turea^uenests  «d'  effect. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  as  Newport,  Salem, 
Albany,  Richmond,  Savannah,  individual  examples  are 
to  be  met,  not  so  much  of  the  grtiwth  of  p<>litc  taste  in 
architecture  lus  of  the  incresise  of  prosperity  and  the 
accidental  an<l  temnorarv'  jirewnce  of  an-hitects  from 
abroad.  The  poimiation  of  the  colonies  had  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  ceiiturv"  grown  nearly  or  «|uitc 
homogeneous,  the  F]nglish  immigration  gradually 
smothering  the  Ihitch  and  (tennan  elements  of  the 
eariier  days.  The  c  haracteristics  of  the  colonial  build- 
ings had  thus  bei-ome  entirely  English.  Of  the  Eng- 
lish an  hitecture  of  that  time  little  good  can  Ik>  said. 
Wren  and  Jones  had  jni.ssed  away  and  had  lell  no  suc- 
ecflsors.  The  splendid  parks  of  the  nobilitv  ^roan 
under  the  i)oiiilen>us  and  tasteless  iiiles  of  Imildin;; 
en'et«*<l  by  \'anlirugh.  Kent.  Campbell,  and  the  broth- 
ers Adam  ;  the  .Mimpliious  pa^es  of  the  Vitruciiu 
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Bi-itiintiirun  have  hamleJ  domi  their  pretentions  ugh- 
iiess  to  iitj  adinirinj;  ixmtcrity.  But  tlie  disciples  of 
thi's«'  nia.HttTHwJio  found  a  ni<Kl«>.st  fieltl  tor  their  talents 
ill  the  American  colonics  were  fortunately  prevented  by 
the  Hmallness  of  their  up]>ortunitic8  from  cniulatini; 
the  urhicveinentji  of  their  teachers.  On  the  limited 
scale  of  even  the  grandest  of  the  colonial  houses  a  vcr>' 
little  architecture  went  a  L'reat  way.  A  simi)le  order 
of  nihtstcrs  or  engaged  coluuiiiH  at  the  main  entrance, 
witli  an  entablature  and  jxNlimcnt.  nn  Italian  comic-e 
at  the  caves,  perhaps  ennched  with  dentils  or  modil- 
li(»ns,  ((uoins  at  the  uiain  angles  of  the  building,  a 
hipned  roof  of  rather  low  pitch  crowning  the  whole, — 
such  is  the  most  (common  ty|>e  of  the  f)etter  class  of 
eohmial  dwelling-houses  in  the  L'cneration  just  j>reced- 


coting  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Oftener  i 
single  broad  panel  was  .set  alx>ve  the  chimney-piece, 
finishing  with  a  light  wcKxlen  cornice  under  the  ceiling. 


( >f  all  this  work,  simple  and  unambitious  si»  it  wa&. 
the  invarial)lc  characteristic  was  a  delicate  rrs<^rve. 
No  exaggeration  or  coarwneas  of  profile  in  the  mould- 
incs,  no  excvss  or  misuse  of  ornament ;  everj-whcre  a 
f-ertain  timi<lity,  not  unmixed  with  n>Hnemcnt.  and 
even  elegance. 


Fio.  2. — C'hrist  Church,  I'hiliMli'l|ihia. 

inir  the  Revolution.  Wood  was  the  usual  material 
thn)UL'hout,  but  \\\  the  exwptional  instances  where  the 
walls  were  of  brick  or  stone  the  ornaments  were  alwuvs 
of  woo(i.  cut  stone  being  pnicti<ally  unknown.  In' 
the  interior  an  efpially  rit'orons  simplicity  prevailed. 
Tlic  houH's  wen*  extremely  .simple  in  plan,  an  entrance- 
hall.  M-ldnui  more  than  ll»  to  12  feet  wde,  nmninir 
thniuirh  the  middle  from  front  to  n'ar,  with  a  striight 
stain-.XM-  on  one  of  its  walls  and  two  stpian^  rooms 
opcnini:  from  each  .side.  The  slairca.«<>  was  commonly  1 
the  moist  elalxmitely  designed  f«'ature  of  the  hon.se. 
and  much  ingenuity  of  invention  was  of^en  bestowed 
on  its  newel- {Hists,  its  twi.stcd  balusters,  its  car^•ed 
string,  and  its  pjuiclh'<l  soffits.  The  walls  of  the  hall 
and  stairway  and  of  the  princijml  nsinis  wcn>  usually 
wain.s<o(cd  in  s<|Uare  jianels  ol  no  great  height.  In 
rare  instances  the  l>e8t  parlor  was  gniml  with  a  wains- 


t       i.— .^iwiiish  t  alhetlrul.  St.  .\u(5»i.Htiiic 

Tlu-re  were,  however,  two  outlnng  settlement 
the  conditions  which  prinluctMl  this  general  type 
nial  andiitecturc  did  not  prevail.    Florida  aud 
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tm  were,  durini;  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  8j[»cak- 
injr,  «9  JhoroUKhly  Spanish  and  French  as  the  Tlm-teen 
Colonics  were  Knglisn.  The  an:hitecture  of  St.  Augus- 
tine ami  New Orlean.s  reflected  it.s  continental  orifrin.  St. 
.\ugiistine  indeed  remains  to  this  day  a  town  of  tlie  Old 
World,  with  its  original  phyHio>rnoniy  6ulj»tantiu)ly  un- 
chanired;  with  its  catlicural  (fi^?.  4),  its  town->,'ate,  its 
narrow  streets,  it«  Ixdconied  houses,  its  lii^di  ;:arden- 
wilis.  its  ancient  fortress,  its  rude  niasonrj*  c-onstructed 
ufthat  curious  conglomerate  of  shell.s  known  as  cf«/»//W, 
to  wlmh  the  moist  and  warm  climate  has  imparted  in 
the  ci>ni>se  of  two  luindred  years  an  impect  of  veiieraltle 
m>  which  in  another  luiitudc  would  roriuirc  thrice  the 
time  to  produce. 


FlO.  .I. — Fn-iich  Cathcdnil.  New  Orh  aiis, 

In  New  Orleans  also,  though  to  a  less  remarkable 
deiirec,  the  ancient  Ktiropean  character  of  the  towni  lum 
been  pre««?r\ed.  The  jirowth  of  the  niiMlcm  citv  has 
kft  the  old  French  <|uarter  essentially  untouche<l.  and 
it*  ispect  is  still  that  of  a  provincial  town  in  the  centre 
of  France.  There  are  few  conspicuous  buildings,  either 
public  or  private,  but  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Ixiuis 
(6^'.  .5)  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides  of 
JacL«on  Square,  fronting  the  river,  and  flanked  by 
two  similar  municipal  buddings  of  eigliteenth-centurj' 
arvhitLH-ture.  the  three  buildings  occupying  the  whole 
I'H^dt  h  of  t  he  t»quare  and  forming  u  group  of  renuirk- 
able  picture»|ucncs8. 

The  steady  pn)wth  of  the  English  colonies  in  wealth 
and  ta.Hte  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  War  <jf  the 
Revolution.  The  close  of  the  war  found  the  people  in 
a  condition  of  exhaustion  from  which  it  reouircd  the 
Test  of  the  centur>'  to  recover.  A  new  naliun  had,  how- 
ever, been  created,  which  required  an  outfit  of  public 
Vol.  I. — T 


buildings  for  its  various  governmental  depBrtmcnts. 
The  new  capital  on  the  I'oloiuac  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
active  btiiloing  operations  for  a  generation.  In  I "92 
the  Feileral  cummissioncrs  advertised  in  the  nrwspa|>cr9 
of  all  the  princi^ml  cities  and  towns  ibr  designs  t<ir  a 
Capitol  building  and  President's  house.  They  had 
grand  ideas  of ' '  expressing  in  fomc  degree  in  the  style  of 
their  anhitei  ture  the  sublime  sentiments  of  lilx.'rty  .  .  . 
by  exhibiting  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a  republican 
simplicity,  and  tliat  true  elegance  of  propriety  which 
con-esponds  to  a  tempered  freedom."  Their  ideas  of 
the  interior  accommodation  rcfpiired  were  mu<  h  more 
nurtlcst.  The  advcrti.scmcnt  specified  li»r  the  Capitol  a 
building  of  brick,  with  a  con  fere  nee- room  and  a  Kepre- 
sentatives'  chamlH-r  to  contain  each  three  hundred  sit- 
tings, a  Senate  chamber  with  ^n  area  of  llitK)  s<iuare 
Icct,  lobbies  forthe  two  legislative  chambers,  and  twelve 
rooms,  each  of  6tK)  square  feet  area,  for  committees  and 
clerks.  A  premium  of  $500  and  a  city  lot  was  offered 
for  the  act;epte<l  4lesipn.  A  considerable  number  of 
plans  were  received,  which  were  duly  exaniine<l  by  the 
IxKird  of  comni!K.si()ners,  a.ssistcd  by  Gen.  \Va.shington  ; 
and  tlie  premiinns  were  at  lenfilh  awarded  to  Dr. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  lloban  for  the  Capitol  and  tliePrea- 
idenl's  house  respectively.  Washington  preferred  for 
the  Capitol  a  desi^'n  of  "Judge  Turner,  '  because  it 
had  a  dome.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  of  all  the  jdans 
nxicived  only  one  was  the  work  of  a  professional  archi- 
tect. The  greater  inuubcr  were  mere  pictorial  sketches, 
of  no  architectural  chnnictcr  whatever,  and  for  the  most 

1)art  quite  iticapable  of  translation  into  practicable  form. 
Oven  the  drawings  of  Dr.  Thornton  included  neither 
ground-plan,  geometrical  elevations,  nor  sections.  'J'hey 
were  therefore  put  into  the  bands  of  Stephen  Hallet, 
who  was  directed  to  perfect  his  own  design  and  to  em- 
bmiy  in  it  as  much  as  possible  that  was  characteristic  in 
Dr.  Thornton's,  lie  was  especiallv  to  preserve  what 
Jefferson  called  "that  very  capital  beauty,"  the  por- 
tico of  the  east  front. 

Ilallct  was  thus  installed  as  the  first  architect  of  the 
Capitol.  Horn  in  France,  he  received  there  a  profes- 
sional education,  and,  coming  to  the  United  State* 
shortly  before  the  war,  lived  in  Phihulelphia  until  the 
Capitol  competition  called  him  to  Washington.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  buildintr  was  laid  bj'  Wa.shing- 
toh  in  Sept.,  IT'.k;,  and  the  work  jiroceeded.  But  Hal- 
Ict  s  position  as  an  hitect  was  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
conflicts  with  Dr.  Thornton  on  the  one  bund  and  Iloban 
on  the  other;  the  latter  holding  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  public  buildings  and  exercising  a  certain 
authority  over  the  architect  Ilallct,  therefore,  resigned 
liis  office  at  the  end  of  two  years.  II is  place  was  taken 
bytieor^'c  Iladfield,  an  Kn.dishnian,  who  had  received 
in  England  a  profci^iional  training,  and  bad  carried  off 
the  lloyal  Academy's  prize  for  nrcdiitcctural  design,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  bad  spent  four  years  in  travel  and 
study.  Iladfield  found,  on  beginning  his  work  at  the 
Capitol,  that  the  drawings  left  by  his  predecessor  for  the 
execution  of  his  «Iasij:n  were  insufllicient.  In  proc«eeding 
to  make  good  this  deficiency  be  wished  to  incorporate  in 
the  dcsijL'n  .>«mie  ideas  of  his  own.  In  this  desire  he  was 
overruled  by  the  commissioners,  and  quarrels  ensued 
with  them  and  with  Iloban  the  superintendent,  which 
brought  his  connection  with  the  works  to  a  close  in 
IT'.IS,  after  three  vears  of  8er^•icc.  For  five  years  the 
works  were  cjirrie<l  on  slowly  without  an  architect,  under 
Iloban's  dim  tion,  until  in  1X03  the  appointment  was 
piven  to  Ben.iauiin  II.  I^jitrobe.  I^atrobc  was  bom  in 
EuL'land  in  ITt)4,  and  after  being  educated  in  Germany 
had  Ix-en  rcgidarly  trained  in  England  to  the  profession 
of  aRiiitecturc.  studying  in  the  oflfice  of  Cockercll,  an 
andiitect  of  good  standing  in  I^otidon,  creating  after- 
wanls  a  respectable  private  practice,  and  still  later  fill- 
ing the  office  of  sur\eyor  oi'  the  public  offices  and  ar- 
chitect and  engineer  of  the  city  of  Ix)ndon.  He  came 
to  America  in  17'J6,  and  was  extensively  eniployed  both 
as  anhitect  and  engineer,  building  the  State  peniten- 
tiary at  Richmond,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philip 
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delphia,  many  private  houses,  and  the  water-works  of 
Pliiludelpliiu.  His  \'ir;riniu  practice  bru<ii;lit  hiiu  into 
a<5(|uainlum'o  with  .lefl't  rson.  who  wliilc  President  ofltT- 
ed  to  Latrobe  tlie  i)OHiti<jii  of  an  hitet  t  of  the  Capitol. 
It  WiLs  at  onec  aeecnteii,  and  Ijutrube  Jield  the  offict',  not 
without  fre<pient  uithcuhies  and  eonflicts,  until,  upon 
the  hreakinj;  out  of  the  War  of  the  work  was  sus- 
pended. The  protTe.ss  up  to  tliat  time  had  been  very 
mow;  the  north  and  south  winirs.  eontAinint'  the  two 
legislative  ehamlxTS,  were  all  that  had  been  completed, 
the  two  winira  bein^  connected  by  a  rude  eorrim>r  of 
wocmJ.  During  the  brief  (K-cupation  of  W;whin^'ton  by 
the  British  the  interior  of  both  these  winj:s  was  burned 
by  the  Britisli  troojis  and  \v\\  in  a  ruined  eon<lition. 


mony  with  that  of  the  oriirinal  Capitol,  but  the  interior 
arehiteeture  is  lamentably  inferior  in  even,  r»',spe«.t. 
The  old  ie'-'islative  «diainlH  n<  were  noble  DMinis.  not 
without  a  ehanu  ter  of  serious  dignity  W-filtiii?  their 
use.  The  new  chamlH^rs  are  8<|uare,  cuiuniouphiec  halL^. 
almost  destitute  of  an.-hite<-tural  character. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  building's  of  the  Government  at 
Washinijton,  the  President's  house  (fig.  f>)  and  the 
offices  of  the  executive  departments,  had  all  U'cn  Ketin 
I  and  finished  un<ier  the  uire<-t!<m  of  James  Unban  a> 
^  8ur\eyor  of  public  works.    T[\cy  were  all  built  in  & 
similar  style,  <d*  which  the  motive  was  to  be  found  in 
I  the  Italian  Renaissance  as  treated  by  the  French  an-hi- 
I  tects  of  the  last  centurj',  but  without  the  man.<<ani  roof 
j  which  was  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  French 
buihlings.    The  same  general  style  prevailed  in  th«^ 
public  buildings  which  arose  in  the  early  years  of  the 
republic  in  the  older  cities,    llie  8tatc-hou.se  at  Bt*- 
ton  (fiff.  7)  was  bepun  at  nearly  the  s;inie  time  with  the 


Fro.  (;.— White  Houst-,  \Viisliiiii:tr>ii.  1>.  C. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Latrobe  was  called  to 
Washinston  to  rccouimence  the  work,  it  was  found 
net>C8sary  to  rebuild  entirely  the  interior  portions  of  the 
buildin:;.  It  was  then  that  the  old  Representatives" 
chamber  look  the  semicircular  form  which  it  retains  to- 
day. In  IS17,  .Mr.  Latn)be  msipned  his  position.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  Bullinch  of  HosUm,  an  archi- 
tf>ct  of  eminence  and  of  long  experience  in  his  own  city. 
Mr.  Liitrobe's  plans  for  the  central  portion  of  the  Cap- 
itol were  so  far  matured  that  Mr.  Bulfinch's  work  was 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  carrying  his  prctlcccssor  s 
designs  into  execution.  This  work  he  performed  with 
fidelity  and  good  judgment  Some  changes  were,  how- 
ever, made  in  the  former  plans :  a  greater  elevation  was 
given  to  the  central  dome,  and  the  aj)proach  to  the  west 
front  wa-s  greatly  impn»vcd  by  the  effective  scries  of  ter- 
races and  steps.  Lnder  Bulfinch  the  original  Capitol 
was  brought  to  completion  in  IS2T.  It  had  ctist  about 
$2,.5i)0,0()<).  In  less  time  than  had  been  occupied  in  its 
erection  it  was  found  to  be  altogether  in.sufficient  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  countr\\  anil  in  1S.')1  work  was 
i-ommenced  on  its  extension,  which  Wiis  nnwecuteil  with 
viiTor  and  without  intemijition,  even  uuring  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  under  the  charge  of  a  single  architect. 
Mr.  Thomas  U.  Walter,  until  its  eomnlclion  in  IHfiT. 
Of  the  Capitol  in  its  present  fonn  (I'l.  lV)the  original 
building  finished  by  Bultineh  is  but  a  fratrment,  eni-losc  t 
on  either  side  by  wings  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  ami  sur- 
mounted by  an  overwhelming  «lome.  which  is  a  noble 
feature  in  Itself,  but  which  dw.arfs  everj'thing  Iwneath 
it.  The  old  dome,  whidj  wius  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  new  stniclurc,  was  of  wood,  of  the  diameter  of'  the 
roliuvla  IjcIow,  on  which  it  n'Stetl,  of  less  than  hemi- 
spheri<ral  heicht.  and  withotU  a  lantern.  Tin?  new  dome 
is  of  iron,  2H8  feet  high  from  the  grouu'l,  of  which  217 
feet  are  above  the  roof  balu.stra<le  of  the  building — an 
unprcf-edented  and  exaggerated  pro[H)rtion,  bom  of 
aud/ition.  Its  diameter  is  IS.")  feet  at  the  lower  colon- 
naile.  the  diameter  of  the  rotunda  on  which  it  rests  be- 
ing altout  W  feet.  Tlic  exterior  di'sign  of  the  addition.**, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dome,  ia  sufHcieutly  in  har- 


1  II..       >  .tUvIIoiiiK',  Boston,  Mftflft. 

Capitol  at  Washington,  from  the  designs  of  Charles  Bul- 
finch. It  is  a  biiilding  of  great  simplicity,  dep<*niiinr 
for  its  c(fe<  t  on  the  jirojcH  tiu'^  ccntn*  with  unadomea 
round  anlics  in  the  first  story,  supporting  a  fine  Corin- 
thian colonna<lc  with  a  pediment,  alK)ve  which  rises  a 
hcniisphericid  dome.    But  the  disposition  of  parts  is  so 

i'ust  and  their  tn-atment  s<i  broad  and  dignified  that  the 
uilding  has  a  monumental  e<fe<'t  which  wc  miss  in  meet 
public  edifiirs  of  greater  size  and  rostlinese. 


Fiu,  e.— City  Hull,  New  York. 

The  City  Hall  of  New  York  (fig.  8),  Ix-gtm  in  1S03 
and  finished  in  1812  at  a  cost  of  about  $j>(Xl,(KM).  is  a 
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buildinz  of  a  simple  rectangular  plan.  '2\Ci  feet  Ions 
and  10.)  feet  bntiid.  in  which  the  Siwuc  st.\  le  is  employ- 
ed with  marked  refineint-nt  and  elev'anee.  Here  tlie 
material  of  the  fmnt  and  the  two  ciidw  is  marble,  while 
the  rear  id  of  bruwn  freestone.  Sueh  richness  of  ma- 
terial wiis  aa  yet  extremely  rare.  Buildin?-Htonc»  of 
pood  nualitv  were  everywhere  rare  and  costly.  The 
Cai)itol  at  NVa-shinclon  had  been  built  of  a  wretched 
brown  fri'csfonc  from  Vir^iinia,  which  was  soon  covered 
with  white  rtaint,  hardly  more  out  of  the  dehirc  to 
coimterfeit  the  nobler  material  than  to  preserve  the 
stone  from  speedy  decay.  The  HoHton  State-house 
wai«  built  of  brick,  the  colonnade  and  all  the  architect- 
finil  uniaiuent8  bcini?  of  woml. 


St.  Panr.s  in  New  Vork  (fig.  10),  a  little  later,  buih  of 
brown  fivi-stone,  and  with  a  more  «onHist«'nt  attention 
to  atxhitectural  cff-ct  Ixilli  without  ami  within. 


Kiu.  10.-  St,  raui'.H,  New  York. 

From  t  111-  s'njplicify  and  rcii.>(inablencs.s  of  these  early 
biiildini-s  Aineriran  andiilectiirc  lapsed  intoaK-ries 
of  more  or  less  cNtravajrant  and  alisurd  tlepartiires,  not 
to  Ik;  accounted  for  on  any  fjround  more  8:iti8fiu?tory 
than  that  of  f:i.>)hion  or  whim.  It  is  |»erhaps  not  sin- 
cular  that  this  full  should  be  contemporary  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  jirofc-^iotial  architects,  ill 
prepared  to  nn'ct  the  dilTKulttes  of  I'nu-ticc  in  unfamil- 
iar styles,  yet  ambitious  t<)  pnKluce  effects  of  novelty. 
The  first  fashion  (fir  it  can  only  be  called  such)  to  find 
trenerd  favor  look  the  form  of  a  (Jreek  revival.  I'ub- 
lie  buildines,  churches,  banks,  and  even  private  houses, 
were  built  after  the  similitude  of  a  (Jn-ck  temple,  with 
a  portico  of  two,  four,  or  six  columns  at  one  end  or 
iNjth,  but  with  the  startling  solecism  of  rtjws  of  win- 


Fio.  9.— Park  8tn-i  t  Churcli,  Rjstoii,  SIa.s,. 

In  these  early  examples  of  public  buildin^.'s  the  result 
inu.«rt  be  rcekone<l  fortunate :  the  architects  f'olloweil 
loyally  and  without  undue  ambition  the  grander  niodeU 
of  the  Kiiro|H!an  capitals.  The  s;une  may  Ihj  s;iid  of 
the  chuRdies  which  were  built  at  the  same  pi;rio<l. 
Arvhiteets  were  few  and  moHlest,  not  yet  jiossessed 
with  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  the  examples 
which  remain  to  us  of  their  work  are  calculated  to  in- 
spire us  with  a  sens*;  of  n-spect  lor  the  skill,  good  tjuste, 
and  temperance  with  which  they  used  the  slender  re- 
sources at  their  command.  As  fair  repres«'ntatives  of 
the  churches  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century 
we  may  cite  i'ark  Street  Ohiirch  in  Bo.ston.  built  in 
Islo  (fig.  9).  whose  fine  steeple,  as  was  usual  with  the 
earlier  churches,  is  the  only  aa-hitecturtd  feature  of  the 
building,  but  is  in  itself  worthy  of  Wren  or  Gibbs;  and 


i  i<..  II. — U.  S.  Custom-House,  Pliiladct|ihi)L 

dows  piercing  the  walls.  Tliat  the  adoption  of  such  a 
style  tor  buillinL'S  to  8er%e  the  ordinary  purfioses  of 
modem  life  tied  the  hands  of  the  architect,  and  de- 
prived him  <d'  all  freedom  as  to  the  disjwsition  of  his 
plan,  w:t8  perhaps  not  l<-ss  obvious  to  him  than  it  is  to 
us ;  but  it  was  not  a  sufficient  objection  in  his  eyes  to 
the  use  of  the  (  ireek  m<Mlel,  which  continued  in  favor 
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for  many  years.  Tlie  custom-houses  of  Pliiladclpliia 
(fig.  II)  and  New  Ytirk.  the  former  originally  Imilt  for 
the  IJnitPil  States  Bank,  are  exampKa  of  the  more 
Bplendid  u»c  of  this  style.  Both  arc  of  white  marble, 
with  octjistyle  Doric  porticos  at  either  end.  In  the 
New  York  hiiildin?  the  meto|)esof  the  frieze  arc  plate.i 
of  i.da.SH  which  \ie\it  an  attic  story.  The  Boston  ctislom- 
housc  (fij;.  12)  \»  an  example  of  the  same  style  used  in 


1 


The  ( I  reck  fashion,  ahsurd  as  it  was.  hehl  undisputed 
sway  for  nearly  a  (rcncration.  Rude  attempts  were 
made  fn^m  time  to  time  at  building  churches  in  the 
Gothic  Mtylc,  but  the  results  were  Ibr  the  must  part  po 
unfortunate  that  the  older  forms  were  prncr.nly  ad- 
hered to  until  about  1S40,  when  the  buildinir  of  Trinity 
Chunh  in  New  York  (fip.  14)  set  before  the  eyes  of 
men  the  first  worthy  example  of  what  mitdit  be  done 
with  the  (rothic  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  The  master 
here  was  Kichard  Upjidin.  Endisli  by  birth,  who  came 
to  this  countr>'  in  IS*J'.»,  beini;  then  about  twcnty-eicht 
years  old,  and  settled  in  New  Bedford,  Maj«..  aj*  a 
citbinctmaker,  employing  his  eveninps  in  teaching 
drawiiii;.  In  IS.iU  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
Wf>rkcd  as  an  architccttind  draughtsman,  and  even 


t'la.  1-.--L'.  .S.  Custom-Ilou.io,  Uostuii,  .Mai». 

a  somewhat  leas  unreasonable  way.  The  porticos  here 
occupy  only  the  centre  of  each  front,  the  order  being 
carried  around  the  building  by  cnjraged  three-quarter 
columns.  This  buildins;  is  of  granite.  But  the  final, 
crowning  example  of  this  singular  misuse  of  architect- 
ural precedents  is  to  be  found  in  the  (iiranl  College  at 
Philadelphia  (fig.        of  which  the  main  building,  fiu- 


Fio.  13.— Girnnl  College,  Philadcliiliia. 

ishcd  in  1847,  is  at  once  the  most  splendid  and  the 
must  prc|)osterou8  ever  raised  in  this  country*  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  It  is  in  outw.ird  fonn  a  fulf  Corinthian 
|>eri{)teral  tcmnlc.  1(>9  feet  long,  111  feet  broad,  and 
'Jl  tcct  high,  built  throughout  of  white  marble,  the 
columns  f>  feet  in  diameter  and  5')  feet  high  ;  the  back- 
grouml  of  this  magnificent  colontuide  being  of  murs*? 
on  all  sides  a  cella  wall  pierced  with  three  8tt>ric8  of 
wimlows,  which  atlmit  an  interrupted  and  iusuthcicnt 
light  to  the  rooms  within. 

The  example  .set  by  the  architects  of  important  pub- 
lic buildiiiL's  was  duly  followed  in  churches,  town-halls, 
banks,  and  even  in  dwelling-houses,  not  oidy  in  cities, 
liut  ak)  in  country  towns.  Houses  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  larmier  cities  who.sc  front  con- 
sists of  a  monumental  portico  of  Ionic  or  Corinthian 
columns  (the  Doric  was  less  common  in  domestic  build- 
ings, as  l)cing  inconveniently  miusi^ivc)  two  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  built  up  of  pine  planks,  and  surmounted 
with  the  correct  entablature  and  pediment,  the  whole 
painted  a  dazzling  white,  only  relieved  by  the  bright 
^recn  window-blinJa. 


I'lu.  I  I.— Trinity  Chiin  li,  .N\  w  York. 

pnictisod  an-hitccture  in  a  small  way,  fumi.shing  de- 
.siLMis  for  .small  churches,  of  which  St.  John's  at  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  is  one.  A  lew  vcars  later  he  liecwme  a 
r(>siilent  of  New  York,  and  when  it  was  determined  by 
tlic  government  of  Trinity  Church  to  build  a  new  c<li- 
fice  instead  of  enlarging  their  old  one,  Mr.  Upj<din  was 
employed — whether  in  competition  or  not  we  do  not 
know — to  furnish  the  designs.  The  church  was  built 
beiweeu  the  years  ISo'J  arcl  |H4.'>.  It  was  the  largest 
and  most  costly  religious  building  in  the  lJnite<l  States, 
measuring  feet  in  breadth  and  1<J2  feet  in  length, 
ami  with  a  stone  spire  :iK4  leot  high.  More  than  this, 
it  was  the  fir^l  instam^e  in  which  the  Gothic  style  had 
ever  b4H'n  used  in  this  countrj'  with  knowledge  and 
skill,  (.'onsideretl  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  pniciical  work  had  been  at  best  but  limited, 
the  rusult  was  most  surpriiung.   There  is  in  Trinity 
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Chnrch  no  indication  of  an  uncertain  or  iticxiioiiLnwl 
band-  The  proportions  arc  just,  the  construction  is 
a-ientific,  the  details  are  well  chosen  and  well  placed. 
Thcrv  is  no  striving  for  originality  or  picturcsqucness. 
kis  the  work  of  a  student  who  is  contented  to  follow 
loyany  the  ancient  models  and  to  n'prwduce  >i»  closicly 
may  U'  the  aiii-ioiit  effects.  But  it  wouM  be  tiwj 
mui  h  to  say  that  titty  years  of  rapidly-incTcasing  kiiow- 
leJi:e  anl  more  rapidly-increasiii;:  exiRinlitiiro  have 
enabled  us  to  produce  a  single  chun-li  which  ran  be 
pnwoanced  the  superior  of  this  first  work  of  mi  un- 
tntneilaad  wlf>t«i4(btst«Kleiik  Mr.  Uiyobnoontinaed 
in  a  lar^  and  ▼aned  pmotioe  for  man  than  thirty 
yean".  buiMin,;  not  chun  lu  s  only,  but  dwclliiiir  linu>(  s 
ail  1  L'ivic  biiiliiii;:s  of  variuu.s  iitii's.  Ilii*  buildmL's  are 
wi'ifly  s.ati.-n'4  omt  Ii.ilf  a  lUavn  States,  and  while 
tlay  ar»'  of  course  of  unequal  merit,  they  have  all 
Urti  dc?  lined  with  oonscientiousnc-vs  and  rutincuicnt. 
ii  however}  by  his  example  of  the  use  of  the  pure 
Englinh  Gothic  in  his  churches  that  he  has  been  of 
thegieatest  servii.-e  to  American  architecture.  The  od- 
ranta^  of  this  influence  was  not  iintueiliately  appar- 
ent. The  t  l.Lssiral  style,  wliirli  Im  !  t'livni.'^heil  three 
Kt-ncnitions  of  iiiodi^^t  builders  waii  eimreiies  in  which 
dignity  and  propriety,  not  untouelusl  with  clcRanee, 
Were  ioined  with  oonvenieoce  and  appropriatenes.x.  vmn 
■bondoned  for  tho  Mwer  Style.  The  teuple  was  tor- 
ntteni  ^  eethedial  was  now  the  approved  modcL 
Bat  the  Oothic  style  was  a  much  more  complicated  in- 
stnimeiit  that)  the  (rreek,  aiiil  loss  LToverned  \>v  rules 
and  proportions  to  1k'  founl  in  the  Ijooks.  )ii  the 
han  Is  of  uiir;iii-lit  areliiteet.s  it  vv;is  eapalde  of  pn)- 
du(.'in^'  results  more  afflicting  on  the  whole  than  tho.sc 
which  had  followed  the  use  of  the  classic  stvle.  Onlv 
here  and  there  A  church  or  a  cha|>el  was  built  in  which 
a  Uulc  of  the  Gothic  spirit  was  caught  and  preserved. 
Bat  this  was  not  aU.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
fashion  tweotv  years  eariter.  so  now  the  Gothic  became 
a  tUshlon.  ana  house's.  lar::e  uivl  mu  lII,  i  sin  L  ially  in  the 
countr}'.  showed  a  temleney  to  hcdine  viuli  titly  tJothie 
and  to  decorate  themselves  with  sliarp  \V(jo'leri  rubles 
sod  battiemcnted  caves  and  crocketed  pinnacles.  The 
absoiditiee  of  such  a  use  of  the  style  were,  however, 
loo  apparent  to  be  long  Misisted  in,  and  Gothic  becune 
IB  a  few  years  restricted  mainly  to  ehnrehes,  where  it 
hasprcvaded  as  by  common  cnniJentto  the  present  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  euiiJition  of  tlie  |a'o[)le  was 
changiti^'  with  >;reat  rapidity.  The  ^.Towiiii:  eities.  eeii- 
tres  of  i^ouimcn'c  and  manufactures,  were  developinv; 
in  wealth  and  luxur>'.  In  this  development  a  taste  for 
snJutectural  display  oocupied  naturally  a  prominent 
phse.  Public  and  private  buildings  became  yearly 
noce  ambituMM  and  eoetty;  the  humbler  materials 
which  satisfied  the  baitden  of  a  irencration  bcf<)n>. 
l:ke  the  elxssie  models  which  furnisliel  their  iiioiIe>! 
fa^idcs.  were  tar  t'nitn  satisfyiiii;  their  rieliur  des<!end- 
aiits.  The  broadeiiiiiL'  lii  1 1  aUractefl  to  the  pursuit  of 
architecture  increasing  numbers  of  men  ready  to  style 
thennelvee  architects  and  to  undortelw  the  doties  of 
the  profession,  bat  whose  training  was  for  the  nost 
part  limited  to  such  as  the^  could  secure  fton  their 
eiperience  at  tho  carpenters  bench.  It  was  natural 
that  under  such  conditions,  atnon?  a  i>eople  in  whom 
tl'.f  native  s«'ns(^  of  lieatity  is  wanting',  and  while  as  \  et 
n  t  attenijjt  hail  lx?eii  made  to  sup|>ly  that  want  by  edu- 
eatiun.  the  an  hiteeture  of  the  cities  should  soon  pre- 
sent abundant  examples  of  every  form  of  ugliness  and 
vulgarity  which  ignorance  and  ambition  together  eouM 
invent  ISegaya  were  made  in  eveiy  style  known  to  his- 
t«m-,  ftwm  the  Kiryjitian  temple  to  the  Swiss  chalet. 
Tlie  iiiirolu  tiiiii  of  east  iron  as  a  buildincr  material 
dates  Ironi  tli,--  period.  The  eheaiti)e>.'<  and  r.ipidity 
With  wliii-h  e;u-.lin->  ot'  any  desired  p.itteni  eoiiM  l  e 
m  iltiplied  led  to  the  adojition  of  this  material  to  aeon- 
si'lerable  extent,  not  only  tor  shop-fronts — where,  the 

Seat  end  l»eitig  the  display  of  ^oods  behind  great 
ects  of  plate-glass,  the  attenuation  of  the  supports 
|UNd  by  the  use  of  iion  oolninns  was  a  welcome  ad- 


vantaL'e    but  also  for  the  entire  fronts  of  buildings. 
An  onler  ol°  Corinthian  columns  with  entablature  at  so 
much  a  pound  was  thus  repeated  as  many  times  as  the 
number  of  stories  required,  eaeh  story  being  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  one  below.    The  iron  lx;ing  painted 
in  imitation  of  marble  and  the  sjiaees  filled  in  with 
plate  ^iass  \viii<low>.  a  ceriaiii  ^.T.indiosity  was  attained, 
I  not  jinx  urable  so  c  heaply  in  any  other  way.  Numcr- 
;  ous  examples  of  this  meretricious  architecture  nre_^  to 
j  be  seen  in  alnio.st  ever}' street  of  that  portion  of  New 
York  devoted  to  busiiiesB,  and  the  bad  example  was 
fuUowed,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  some  other  ctUea. 
Fortmiately,  it  was  disooycred  before  many  years  that 

ill's  i  lii'ap  splendor  was  intheloiiL'  nm  e\peii>I\c.  tlie 
iron-Work  tending'  t(t  deteriorate  rapidly  Ironi  rust,  and 
ro<juiring  con.stant  outlay  to  keep  it  in  safe  condition. 
This  point  settled,  the  |)rogrrssof  cjust-iron  architiH  turc 
was  brought  to  a  siuiden  stop. 

in  the  course  of  time,  fortunately,  the  rapid  material 
development  of  the  country  began  to  bring  about  t 
perceptible  though  inadequate  education  in  matters  of 
art.  Foreign  travel  increased  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
and  the  splendors  of  the  European  eujiitals  and  cathe- 
dral towns  li<  eaiiic  familiar  to  larve  nuniln  rs  of  those 
classt!s  upon  whom  the  jmHluction  of  areliiteeture  is  de- 
pendent, while  to  those  who  did  not  travel  abroad  pho- 
tography brought  home  the  first  ade(|uatc  representa- 
tions of  the  beat  baildinxs  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
To  these  influences  most  be  added  the  writinin  of  Rus- 
kin.  not  less  widi  l;.-  read  in  Amertea  than  in  Kiigland. 
and  not  less  immediate  ami  jK)werful  in  their  efleet.  It 
is  easy  at  this  interval  of  tinn  t.,  i-  the  extra',  ai^aii  es 
and  fallacies  with  which  the.>.e  remarkable  works  were 
filled,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  influenee  which 
they  exerted  at  a  periud  of  great  degradation  in  art^  in 
opening  tho  eyes  of  intelligent  people  cverj-wherc  to  the 
worthlessnesB  of  many  of  the  things  th^  bad  been  used 
to  admire,  and  to  the  rwiuty  which  it  was  possible  to  sub- 
etiiiite  T(  is  <  (Tta"ii  that  large  nunihers  of  .voiini:  and 
entliusiastie  diseipies  Were  moved  by  the  eliKpa-nce  of 
Ilnskiii  to  take  up  the  pnjfe.ssioii  of  architecture,  and 
in  their  practice  to  contemn  all  building  bearing  the 
stamp  01  the  ClasBic  or  Bcnaissance,  to  distrust  evciy 
opening  that  was  not  covered  by  mi  *>pch,  to  twm 
with  avenion  all  oonventionahied  omamont  ano  aU 
s.\Tnnietrj'  of  parts,  and  penerallv  to  tnat  the  question 
of  one  arehitei  tund  style  or  aiiot)ier  as  a  matter  not  of 
good  tjuste.  but  of  g(M)d  nionds.  In  the  I'nited  States, 
as  in  Kngland.  the  pnietieal  effect  of  all  this  wait  the 
eenerul  adoption  of  a  niodifitnl  (Jofhic  Style  for  civil  and 
domestic  as  well  as  n  ligious  buildings — a  style  in  which 


Fio.  1.%.— National  Academy  of  DciiKn.  New  York. 


llie  pi  liiile!  1i  w  as  /-A/e.  lo'.  in  wliieh  llillrli  a- fount 
was  made  uf -nrfu  e  lircrirat'nn  l^y  eontra--I  ii:^  m.tterials 
'  of  different  <  nlut-.  and  in  wliieli  all  •-riilj.iural  ornament 
!  was  realistic  an  l  dep(  ndcnt  for  the  part  on  the 
I  forms  of  flowers  and  leafage.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
1  most  sncrcsshil  examples  of  the  new  stj'le  was  the  buikl* 
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inp  of  the  National  Aradcniy  of  Dosiiin  (fig.  in  New 
York,  a  work  whoiie  beauty  of  detail  and  matt-rial  ajv- 
pealcd  strongly  to  the  ncwIy-awakLriod  aduiiruliou  of 
the  Venetian  architecture,  from  whieh  its  motives  were 
mostly  dniwn.  Many  an-hitci-tu  gladly  adopted  the 
81^'lc,  an<l  worked  in  it  with  skill  and  snm-r^.  and  iu(i«<t 
ot  the  Northern  litics  pn-sent  »  reditablL'  exauiples  of 
it,  applied  not  only  to  public  bnilliniis,  but  ti»  couinicr- 
cial  street-fronts  and  nwelling-hoiLse*  as  well.  Bui  it 
hud  nut  the  elements  of  j>ermanent  existemre.  It  had 
served  a  good  pur)>08e  in  turning  men  s  minds  away 
irom  the  falseness  and  ostentation  of  the  pn^vailing 
Btvles  of  building,  and  teaching  them  to  vahie  honesty 
ot  material,  delieaey  of  ornaUK-nt,  refinement  of  'letail, 
above  the  tawdry  splcntlnrs  of  the  debsLsed  Uenaissiiuce 
architecture  which  had  latterly  contented  them.  Of 
the  few  important  public  buildin;.'s  in  which  the  (rotbic 
style  wa.s  used,  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  conapicuoua,  is  the  State  Ca])itol  of  Connecticut 
at  Uartfoixl  (fig.  16),  built  of  white  marble  with  much 


Fill.  17. — Ml-uiui'iuI  ilail,  ll.irvunl  lJniv<?r»itv,  t'uiubriU):u, 

turn,  the  walU  Ixiing  of  common  brick  and  the  dressings 
of  sandstone,  but  which,  through  a  judicious  lue  of 
these,  and  by  a  bruail,  vivoroiis.  and  refined  treatment 
of  the  general  design,  ac<|uires  the  serious  ami  impres- 
sive efteci  which  l>elongs  to  a  public  nionuuicut. 

Side  by  side  with  the  influences  which  produced  the 
revival  of  the  (/othie  style  in  civic  buildings,  and  which 
proceeded  wholly  from  Kngland,  was  another  (|uitc  op- 
posite influence  prucecding  from  France.    For  twenty 


I'Ui.  I<i.— Stutu  t'ujiii'il  J  (till  (I  ill;.-,  liaill'iiiil,  (  •mil. 

elalH)rateno8.s  of  decoration  both  outside  and  inside,  and 
with  a  central  lantern  which  is  a  romiM^und  of  dome 
and  .spire,  but  missing  withal  the  monumental  chanicter 
which  belongs  to  a  building  of  such  .scale  and  tor  such 
purposes.  A  more  satisfactory  e.Mimple  of  Gothic  ap- 
plied to  buildings  for  publi(;  us(!  is  the  Memorial  Hall 
of  the  Alumni  of  HarvanI  University  at  Cambridge 
(fig.  17) — a  building  with  no  costly  maleriaU  or  dtroni- 


years  or  M)ore  the  United  States  have  not  been  without 
a  respectable  representation  in  the  anhitectural  depart- 
ment of  the  Sihool  of  Fine  Artii  at  i'aris.  In  this 
school  the  classic  traditions  arc  supreme,  and  its  pupik 
who  returned  to  Amerii-a  to  practise  their  )iroteasion 
have  loyally  held  to  their  allegiance  and  have  dcsicned 
after  the  manner  of  the  Frent  h  Renaissance.  With 
rm;  exceptions  all  the  numerous  Govenimcnt  buildinsrs, 
not  only  at  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  cities — post-offiit*, 
custom-houses,  court-houses,  and  the  like — have  Utia 
built  in  this  style.  The  Stale  and  munici|»al  buildings 
(fig.  ]H)  have  fur  the  most  part  followed  the  same  rule. 


Kio.  IS.— City  Hull.  B^wton,  Mms. 

Tlie  main  characteristics  nrv  alike  in  this  whole  cla.ss  of 
public  buildings:  three  or  four  orders  of  columns  or  pila» 
ten*  superim|HiHed,  convsiM»nding  to  the  various  stories, 
with  Italian  windows  l)etween.  heavily  ornament<>d ; 
pnyecling  pavilions  at  i-entre  and  ends,  and  a  {Mjuilt  r- 
OU8  mans;ird  crowning  all,  violently  invaded  by  jitili- 
ments  and  dormers  and  ornamental  chimney-top.''.  Tlic 
yet  unfini.shed  city  buildings  of  I'hiladelphia  (I'l.  Ill) 
furnish  a  characteristic  illustration  lui  a  ninirnititvnt 
.>«-alc  of  this  auibit ions  style,  which  rracheil  its  fulk-st 
development  in  I'aris  under  the  ^alronat'e  of  Napoleon 
III.  The  new  buildings  of  the  State  and  War  IVpart- 
nicnts  I  I'l.  n')  at  Wxsliington  ofl^cr  erjually  charAi  teris- 
tic  and  less  cxtnivagant  examples  of  the  sjime  style,  in 
which  the  almost  invariable  material  is  granite,  and  in 
which  that  cniluriui:  material  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
ex|>res»ion  of  grandeur  and  solidity. 

From  what  lias  Ikh^u  said  it  will  appear  that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  United  States  has  been  thus  far  the 
re.sult  of  many  suceesi^ive  external  influencx-s,  conlmdic- 
tory.  irriHtMicilable,  transitorj".  rather  than  of  any  ma- 
tured princij)les  or  convictions  arising  out  of  eiiuditiuns 
of  national  life.  In  fact,  the  time  foruational  individual- 
ity— if  we  may  uw^  such  a  tcm — in  archiiei-ture.  as  in 
most  other  external  matters,  has  passed.  The  solidaritr 
of  the  race — of  that  jmrtion  of  it  at  least  among  which 
iKilitieal  intercourse  or  social  relations  are  maintained — 
nan  progressed  too  far  for  any  exclusive  eccentricity  of 
.style  to  flourish.  The  nations  arc  too  intimate  with  each 
other.  As  to  anhitecture,  this  intimacy  is  constantly 
promoted  by  the  nuiid  multiplication  of  ph'iingraplu 
and  the  diffusion  of  illustrated  architectural  ncwspa)H'rs, 
by  which  the  members  of  the  profession  are  kepi  ap- 
prised of  what  is  doing  in  other  countries.  England  u 
especially  active  in  publishing  such  journals,  and  as 
EiiLdaud  is  the  one  country  of  Euro|ie  in  which  the  same 
absence  of  architectural  principle  and  convictions  pre- 
vails which  we  have  spoken  of  above  as  nrcvalling  in 
America,  these  pap<  rs  have  cnouch  to  ao  in  setting 
forth  the  fretpient  changes  in  the  fsishion  of  building. 
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which  follow  each  other  as  often  as  any  specially  clever 
iUiJ  auJacioiw  architect  achieves  some  tour  de  force  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  inspire  his  fellows  with  the  desire 
to  einuliite  his  success.  Such  wiis  the  origin  of  the 
•Qiiecn  Anne  style,"  so  called,  which  followtnl  a  few 
)-C9U8  since  in  England  the  sudden  almndonnient  of  the 
(jotbic,  and  was  nruuiptly,  though  less  univei>ally, 
adopted  on  this  side  the  water,  whe  re  all  the  i-aprices 
and  extravagances  of  the  lalest  Eiigli?sh  revi>  al  arc  em- 
ulated with  turdor  —  the  broken  gables,  the  slr.iiglit 
aiches,  the  can'cd  hrieks,  the  lattice  windows,  and  the 
Danaberieas  funns  of  lalwrious  awkwanhtesa  which  have 
n.)  rwiituniendation  in  uscfulncsH  or  fonvenicnct-,  more 
lhan  in  U'auty.  It  is  perhaps  s;ifc  to  pn!»lict  fur  this 
newcit  fashion  a  BhoTtcr  favor  even  than  its  predms.H<ir 
*<.'hie\ed,  but  what  will  succeed  it  no  one  can  foretell. 
We  may  in.stance  as  example*  of  ita  more  restrained 


•nd  sktiiiil  use  the  new  Wilding  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  in  l'hiladelphtA^(iij?.  19)  and 
that  of  the  Union  I.ieague  Club  in  New  York. 

In  chunh  architeetnre  less  extravagance  and  uncer- 
taiuty  of  taste  has  been  shown  than  in  ]>ublic  and  pri- 
vate stHular  buildinin?.  The  Gothic  style  has  Ikhmi 
pretty  steadfiu^lly  adhered  to  for  now  forty  years,  with 
eucasioiial  dep.-u-tures  into  the  round-an-hed  or  Kuman- 
esqoe  style.  But  during  the  periiMl  when  (iothic  was 
in  favor  for  civil  buildiniis,  the  (Jotliii'  as  apnlied  to 
vhurehes  underwent  vari(>u.s  mollifications,  notaoly  such 
as  were  naturally  induced  bv  the  study  of  Venetian 
tji|M58,  as  low  ]>!tclu'd  nwfs.  Wll-lowcrs.  surfat  e  deco- 
ntion  by  material.-*  of  ti>iitni>-ted  colore — features  elia- 
r«teri.*tic  of  the  tJothic  of  Northern  Italy  ritlicr  (ban 
that  of  England,  fn»m  which  the  motives  of  the  earlier 
cfauri:hes  ha<l  been  drawn.  Hiiswas,  however,  not  the 
case  in  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  and  costly  relig- 
i'>ua  edifice  yet  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  the  Ro- 


man Catholic  cathedral  in  New  York.  In  this  church, 
whose  scale  is  very  nearly  that  of  a  Euroiiean  cathedral, 
measuring  in  length  oOtj  feet  and  in  Wadth  at  the 
trauMipts  140,  the  design  follows,  not  too  closely,  the 
type  of  Gothic  prevailing  in  France  in  the  fourteenth 
centurj'.  Its  west  front  has  a  ccnti-al  gable  15(>  feet  in 
height,  flanked  by  two  exiu-tiy  .similar  spires  330  feet 
high.  The  iranst'pt  ends  are  of  sinjilar  design,  but 
without  spires.  The  aijsle-walls  arc  Hanked  witji  deep 
buttresses,  which  tk'em  to  have  started  with  the  expect- 
ation of  sustaining  flying  buttresses,  and  we  believe  it 
was  indeed  the  original  intention  to  cover  the  nave  with 
a  brick  vault  with  stone  ribs,  and  to  meet  the  thnist 
by  Hying  buttresses,  but  a  plaster  ceiling  liaving  been 
substituted,  the  outside  supi>ort  was  aktndoncd.  The 
interior  of  the  cathedral  is  carried  out  in  general  with 
a  worthy  adhesion  to  the  old  traditions.  T]\c  nave- 
piers  are  of  white  marble,  and  carry  a  high  clerestory 
pierced  with  broad  windows  divided  by  decoratetl  .Mone 
tracerv'  and  filled  with  fine  glass.  A  triforiuni  runs 
around  nave  and  transepts;  the  high  altar  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  marble  tabernacle,  and  backed  by  a  marble  and 
tdabaster  rcrcdos  of  great  elaborateness ;  the  pavement 
of  the  chunh  is  of  tessellated  marble-work.  It  will  thua 
be  seen  that  no  effort  or  exiH"n<liture  has  been  snared 
to  make  here  a  real  catheclral.  Yet  the  effect  is  disap- 
pointing. A  cathedral  of  the  Old  World  presents  to 
the  mind  the  idea  of  growth.    This  American  cathedral 

Iireseuts  rather  the  idea  of  manufacture.  The  form  is 
lere,  but  the  spirit  is  wanting.  To  say  that  the  marble 
of  the  modern  church  is  not  alive  with  sculpture  like 
the  atones  of  Rheims  or  Chart  res  is  but  to  touch  the 
truth.  The  cathedral  of  the  Middle  Ages  grew  out  of 
the  institutions  and  life  of  the  people.  ^  The  eathetlral 
of  the  nineteenth  cenlur>-  is  Vnit  the  visible  sign  of  con- 
ditions of  lif  e  which  arc  ol>solctc.  No  closeness  or  com- 
pleteness of  imitation  could  invent  the  new  work  with 
the  cliann  of  the  old.  The  imitation  which  is  excus- 
able in  Catholic  churches  is  less  pardonable  in  those 
(d'the  Protestant  liiith,  where  chunh  buildings  are  no 
longer  the  monuments  of  the  power  of  the  Chunh,  but 
houses  erected  for  the  i)r.i<  ti»  al  uws  of  a  oublic  worship 
which  grows  eyerv  year  more  simple,  and  in  which  the 
first  necessity  is  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  pre:u,her 
shall  Ik!  clearly  heard  by  all  his  eongregation.  Yet  in 
the  Prtitestant  churches  of  America,  thus  fiir,  the  chief 
ambition  of  the  architects  has  seemed  to  be,  in  most 
cases,  to  retain  as  many  as  nos-siblc  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  mediasval  cnun-h  architecture.  The 
cathedral  nave  and  sidc-aislcs.  divided  by  great  piers  or 
columns  which  shut  otit  the  sitht  of  the  pulpit  fW>m  a 
third  of  the  jiews.  are  in  a  Protestant  church  unreawm- 
able,  not  to  snv  absurd.  So  is  the  high-pitched,  gloomy 
nxif,  which  ai)surbfl  the  voice  of  the  preacher  and  the 
light  from  the  window.'!.  So  is  the  darkness,  which 
makes  it  diflicult  to  rca<l  the  ser\ice-book.  Yet  thi-se 
aixl  others  like  them  in  unreasr»nableness  are  features 
which  the  modern  church  anhitects,  generally  speak- 
ing, have  thus  far  found  t<H>  liiH-inuting  to  be  laid  aside. 
In  exceptional  instances,  however,  it  luia  been  shown 
that  an  impressive  and  lx*autiful  interior  can  ho  pro- 
duceil  without  the  aid  of  such  solecism.s,  as  in  Trinity 
Church  at  Poston  (PI.  V),  fM^rhaps  the  most  striking 
and  successful  attempt  to  domestii-ate  a  somewhat  un- 
familiar type  of  Romanesque  architecture,  who.'ie  lioble 
centnd  tower,  66  feet  sfiuare.  is  a  reminder  of  the  twellUi- 
centurj'  churches  of  tne  south  and  west  provinces  of 
Fnince.  and  in  whose  interior  the  division  into  nave  and 
aisles  has  In  cn  fnuikly  abundoncd  in  favor  of  that  free 
opensjmcc  which  the  modem  forms  of  worship  demand. 
To  meet  peculiar  requirements,  which  seemed  to  call 
for  marked  divergence  from  the  usual  forms  of  church 
building,  ('s.-ays  have  been  made  with  more  or  less  suc- 
CC.S.S  ac»-ordiug  to  the  individual  taster  and  abilities  of 
the  architects.  A  noteworthy  example  of  this  is  the 
Jewish  "Temiile  Emmanuel"  in  New  York,  built  about 
18('>0,  in  which  many  of  the  features  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture have  been  employed  with  much  skill  and  vigor 
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ami  with  a  tavUh  use  of  ettstly  inaterlnlii.  Tlic  interior  ; 
is  oxtrotucly  siiiiiptuoiis,  l)iU  the  oiitiiide  cflcct,  though  I 
showing  iiiuflj  f-TacoliiI  ilctail,  m  K'ss  siiti.^faetor)*. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'  ij) 
Till 

' — — - —  ■ 

Fio.  2i». — Vuiidirbilt  Ilouwrs,  Nov  York. 


It  is.  after  uU,  in  ihunefitic  architecture  that  wc  must 
look  fur  whatever  eiianu-ter:stic  national  expression  we 
may  expect  to  iinJ  in  the  arcliiteeturu  of  the  Unites) 
Slates.  In  the  hirge  filit«  the  division  of  estates  and 
the  increasinic;  iiriceof  bud  have  resuhed  in  u continual 
iiarruwin;;  of  nou«e-lot.'<,  until,  unless  in  exfej)tional 
cases,  the  city  house  has  beeoiuc  a  mere  »hcc,  all 
length  and  hoi^rht — the  nmsl  utireitsonahle,  uiuotufort- 
able.  and  uuattnictive  of  all  known  tyites  of  eiviliteil 
dwellings.  With  all  the  in#;enuity  and  invention 
bestowed  by  clever  architects  on  its  i)lan  and  ita  de- 
siirn,  this  house  rcfus4;8  to  len^l  itself  with  readiness  to 
the  expresaion  of  that  broad,  cheerful,  liospitable 
family  life  which  is  before  our  minds  when  we  speak 
of  domestic  architecture.  There  has,  however,  Wn 
a  vast  amelioration  even  Iiere.  Tlic  style  of  city 
dwcllinETS  invented  by  New  York  builders  during  tin- 
dark  period  between  IS4M  and  Ixi'K),  whose  plooiuy  j 
monotony  has  impressed  itself  on  many  miles  of  New  [ 
York  streets,  where  the  elose  »t!t  ranks  of  brownstono  ' 
houses,  all  exactly  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  their 
hi;5h  break-neck  front  steps,  their  flat  nKjfs,  their  I 
exaggerated  cornices  and  door-  and  wiiKlow-drcssiii- - 
in  the  worst  Italian  style,  have  the  air  i)f  having  been 
turned  out  of  some  L'igantic  buildin^r-mill. — this  typ<' 
of  city  dwclliu!?,  vulvar,  pretentioiuj,  costly,  and  un- 
comfortable, though  it  has  not  yet  disappeared  fmin 
New  York,  Iijuj  cexsed  to  be  recognized  utiivers;dly  as 
the  correct  thing,  h;«  been  utterly  oulirrown  by  the 
architectural  pnd'ession,  an<l  letl  as  the  instrument  of 
8i>ce<ihitive  budding  uiii-hauics.  Of  the  modem  houst;s 
built  under  preliissional  diriH-ti(»n,  whatever  other  criti- 
cism may  be  made,  nmnotony  can  ceilaitdy  not  be 
charged  uiMm  them.  The  resourcvs  of  the  moilcm 
architectural  student  an<l  the  diversity  of  individual 
tastes  aniftng  the  profc-vsion  are  nowhere  more  foreibh' 
ilhislnited  than  in  this  dcparttm-nt  of  their  work,  ft 
is  to  bti  s;iid  in  favor  of  an  eiicoumging  view,  that  while 
u  cool  and  instructed  observer  caiuiot  fail  to  S4'e  in  the 
new  houses  a  certain  wildncss  and  lack  of  reserve  and 
sclf-restniint  in  the  use  of  the  unbounded  material  at 
the  coiuuiand  of  the  architect — especially  an  intetiiiH-r- 
aucc  in  the  use  of  oniamenl  Ixith  outside  and  inside — 
still,  there  is  a  visible  londeney  to  return  to  the  forms 
of  the  belter  jKriods  where  these  evidently  conduce  to 
domestic  i-oiufort.  Thus  we  !*<'i?  now  low  entraiur- 
rtcps  in  place  of  the  i>idatial  flights  of  a  generation 
airo,  lower  st'iHcs,  broa<ler  windows,  broad  and  N|uare- 
framc<l  stainvays,  ample  fireiilaces  set  in  mantels  of 
vrood  instead  of  the  cold  and  tasteless  marbles  of  the 


kid  age.  The  p-oup  of  houw-s  recently  built  nearly 
simultancou.sly  Ibr  the  various  iuciul>ers  of  the  \';in- 
derbilt  family  in  New  York  afford  a  g(Kxl  illustration 
of  the  various  directions  in  which  diflcrent  architc<n8 
have  been  drawn  by  their  imlividual  preferences.  Hie 
most  extensive  of  these  follows  the  severely  formal 
style  introduced  in  the  (Jcrman  e:ipitals,  notably  in 
Berlin,  by  the  older  arehitcets  of  the  pre'scnt  gener- 
ation— a  style  chanicterized  by  rigid  classicism  of  detail, 
siiuareness  of  outlines,  flatness  as  to  projei-tion.  The 
restraint  imposed  by  such  a  style  has  niaile  thi.<i  the 
most  s:ttisfactor>'  of  all  the  A'anderbilt  houses  (fig.  litM. 
In  all  the  others,  especiallv,  |K.Thaps,  in  that  whicli 
affects  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  the  eflort  for  splendor  is 
too  aiipannt ;  the  arehiti'<'t  is  oppressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  opiMjrtunity,  and  loses  that  reserve  and 
si'lf-eontrol  whieli  are  never  so  iiceesNirv"  as  when  an 
uidimited  ex|ienditure  seems  to  warrant  the  architect 
in  disreganling  them. 

In  houses  of  less  pretension  the  same  diversity  of 
styles  is  shown,  ami  an  wjual  divcnsity  in  size,  material, 


Flo.  '.il.— Dwelhu;;-hi<H!ii;  in  New  Vurk. 


development  of  any  prcmounccnl  style,  and  the  wise  ar- 
chitect will  in  siK-h  a  case  limit  his  effort  to  pnxlucing 
a  front  not  too  obtrusive  on  the  one  hand  nor  tw  inex- 
pressive on  the  other,  but  which  shall  Kitisty  the  eye  by 
the  wmpleteness  of  its  adaptation  to  the  nmls  of  the 
interior  and  by  temperance  and  elegance  in  detail,  t'or- 
ncr-lots  oft'er  of  course  an  opportunity  for  composition 
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attcinnts  in  variutis  cities  to  solve  this  intercstin?  but 
difficult  i>r<)lil(>iu. 


I- Hi 


Fio.  22. — DwellinK-house  in  Phila<l«l|>liia. 

wliicli  st'cniM  til  jtuitif'y  a  more  atubiti(>u.s  cfTort,  I'Ict. 
-I,  '22,       24  illiLstratc  various  more  or  leas  suocessiul 


Tlie  r.ij)id  multiplication  of  apartment -Iioubos  in  the 
larger  cities  brimr.s  larjre  mrwse*  of  buildinjr  under  I  lie 
liiimi  of"  the  nn,-hite<'t  ifij;.  2o).  Those  houjws,  like  the 
hiVrlt  privrx  ot"  the  KurorH>an  cities,  call  fur  preat  injre- 
nuily  in  planninir.  but  oner  a  difficult  problem  to  the 
dcsicner,  who,  constrained  by  the  necessity  for  covering 
all  the  lan«l  available,  and  by  the  multitude  of  win<l(>w» 
required,  liuds  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  certain  flalncHS  and 
monotony  of  effect. 

In  count r)'-house«.  tliough  we  cannot  look  for  greater 
diversity  of  ta«tc  and  style  than  has  of  lute  l>ecn  illm»- 
trated  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  there  is  naturally  a 


Front  Klcvittion.  Fio.  24.  -DwclliuK-houso  iii  Boston, 

vastly  )m?atcr  variety  in  )ilan  and  dispusitiim,  n-sulting 


End  EU'vntion. 


fniui  the  ampler  space  at  the  comm:mil  of  thtMin.'hitect. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  .s  book  of  designs  for  country- 


houses.  j)ublitfhe<l  alwut  18.W.  and  Mr.  \'aux"s,  of  simi- 
lar elianu-ter,  which  apjiearcd  in  IS.VJ.  hud  uiucli  to  do 
with  the  education  ol  jiopidar  ta-^tc  in  this  interesting 
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(leiiartnicnt  of  building ;  and  this  influence  was  timely, 
lulling  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  educational 


Fio.  25. — Small  Ajwn  i  n- 


Dioveuienl  alwvc  spoken  of  Tlie  (tininion  u«?  of  wood 
a:*  the  niatoriul  of  t-ounto'-hou.'^c.s  hiw  drawn  a  bnxid 
line  of  distint'tion  bctwwn  tliiise  of  our  own  country 
and  those  of  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  world — a 
ilistinction  still  further  broadened  by  ihc  irenenil  ime 
of  veranda.s,  piazza!*,  or  palleries.  )!»  they  are  Viurionsly 
culled  in  the  various  ixirtion.H  of  the  country.  The 
wwden-franicd  walla,  however,  although  I'roui  their 
cheapnes.s  they  uiiist  lonir  continue  to  be  the  rule 
among  detached  count r>- houses,  arc  by  no  means  so 
mucli  a  matter  of  wursc  as  they  were  a  generation  ago, 
stone  and  brick  having  i-ome  much  into  u.xe  with  the 


Fio.  26. — DwulIiut!-liuu.'>L-  al  Lunibi  ul^o,  MaM. 


increased  exjienditure  now  becoming  wmmnn.  Often 
a  combination  of  the  two  metluMlM  is  u.sihI,  the  first 
stor>'  beinif  carrieil  up  in  brick  or  stone  with  a  wooden 
'  framing  alH)ve.  In  spite  of  the  superior  permanence, 
solidity,  and  safety  from  fire  of  walls  of  masonry,  the 
w<mk1- framing  covered  with  tight  boarding,  and  again 
with  elapljoards  or  shingles,  with  a  layer  of  fcltini.'  or 
aheathiug-paper  between,  has  undoubtedly  the  advan- 


tage of  greater  warmth  and  dtT^ncss — a  substantial 

superiority  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  countrr, 
j  where  the  winters  are  long  and  severe.  Figs.  2*1,  27, 
'  28  arc  examples  of  the  treatment  of  wooilen  c-oiuitrv'- 
houses  in  recent  years.  The  plans  of  country-hoavs 
of  the  lietter  class  have  now  develo^Hxl  far  beyond  the 
compact  cubical  arrangement  of  earlier  limes  into  great 
irregularity  and  extent.  This  is  est>ecially  the  ca.se  with 
a  <  lass  of  hoiLses  which  may  almost  Ik;  said  to  have 
been  created  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  c\ats  of 
8unimer-hou.se.s — houses  built  at  the  seashore  or  in  the 
countn"  for  use  only  during  the  summer  months.  New- 
port, the  shores  of  Massachusetts  liay,  the  various  sum- 
mer resorts  of  the  New  Jersey  etiast,  offer  innumerable 
examples  of  the  most  various  and  interesting  charartcr, 
many  of  them  exhibiting  great  beauty  and  nicturcw|ue- 
nc88  of  effect,  and  many  others  distinguisneil  only  by 
extravagance,  pretension,  and  the  absence  of  cvco' 
(piality  whi<-h  gtK-s  to  make  a  worthy  design. 

The  field  of  interior  design  has  been  much  extended 
within  a  few  years  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
study  of  decoration.  So  lately  as  even  a  dozen  years 
atro  the  decoration  of  interior  walls  and  ceilings  in 
churches  and  public  buildings  was  confine<l  to  covering 
them  with  flat  tints  of  color  in  oil  or  in  distemi>er.  with 
tlie  addition  <jf  an  occasional  band  of  stencilled  geo- 
metrical ornament  of  extremely  conventional  character 
to  mark  the  principal  divisions  of  the  parts.  The  same 
niitrht  l>e  said  of  dwelling-hoiLses,  except  that  more 


Flu.  v!7.-  DwclliiiK-houiie  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 


variety  of  subjcf't  and  color  was  given  to  tlie  walls  by 
(he  use  of  wall-jiaper,  which  had  come  to  l>e  pn>duced 
of  admirable  rmality.  All  this  is  now  changed.  A 
new  taste  has  l>een  created,  which  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on.  and  which  is  led  in  the  must  abundant,  not 
to  Siiy  extravagant,  manner  by  a  new  class  of  purveyors 
— the  class  of  professional  decorators,  whost^  work  in- 
ehides  that  of  liolh  artist  and  artisan.  New  colore 
have  Ijeen  devised,  new  stufls  invented  ;  wo<M]-<"an  iiig, 
brick-csirving.  terra-cotta,  tiles,  metal-work,  staincl 
gla.ss,  the  manufacture  of  wall-papers  and  fabrics  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  silk  for  hangings,  have  receive<l  an 
immense  impulse;  ever>'  surliice  is  «lecorated.  cver\' 
panel  is  carvcil ;  mantels  and  sideboanis  are  made  with 
shelf  alx)ve  .shelf  to  re<eive  the  iiiiuimerable  jars  «nd 
vases  anfl  phuiues  of  bn)ii7.e  or  china  which  are  imw 
poured  into  the  ctiuntry  from  France,  from  KnL'laiui, 
from  Japan,  fi-om  China,  to  anpeiisc  the  ins^itiable 
a|)petite  of  a  people  nidely  awakcncnl  to  its  previous 
short^-omiiiL's  in  matters  of  tiistc  and  determined  to 
make  good  all  deficiencies.  Tliis  remarkable  movement. 
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whk'h  liail  lt><  origin  in  the  vigorous  protest  of  a  few 
utUtfi  in  Kn^lanJ  aguinst  the  previiiling  nbsence  of 

f'ooil  taste  ill  uiattcrif  ui'  huuflC-buildinir  and  housc- 
uniishing,  has  been  of  iiicalfuhiblc  sorvicc,  and  has 
rwiiiltcd  in  a  very  great  and  pcuenil  increast!  of"  know- 
ledjfe  and  good  taste  among  an  hiti'f ts  and  all  who  have 
U)  do  with  those  matters.  But  the  movement  has  also 
iU  ridiculous  side,  and  is  in  danger  of  making  our 
houses  by  so  much  less  attractive  and  excellent  than 
they  were  a  generation  ago,  as  vanity  and  i>retenee  are 
worse  than  honest  ignorance.  Prooably  the  evil  will 
in  time  work  its  own  cure. 

Trinity  Church  at  Boston  furnishes  perhaps  the  first 
example  of  a  completely  and  consistently  decorated  in- 
terior. It  has  been  generally  held  that  color-decora- 
tion on  walls  and  ceiling  is  incnnipalible  with  windows 
filled  with  stained  gla.ss.  In  Trinit:y  Church  the  win- 
dows are  cntirelv  filled  with  veiy  rich  glass,  and  th© 
decoration  of  walls  and  ceiling  is  nevertheless  carried 
out  in  a  scheme  of  color  for  which  no  light  could  be 
too  strong  or  dear.  There  is  no  laek  of  Itarmony  be- 


tween the  walls  and  the  windows,  and  the  only  ill  efied 

of  the  combination  is  in  the  o<-ca«ional  difficulty  of 
making  out  stmie  of  the  interesting  details  oi"  figures  or 
flower-work.    In  the  yet  unfinished  Capitol  at  Allmnj', 
!  N.  Y.  ( PI.  VI), much  elaborate  and  costly  decoration  ha» 
;  been  lavished  on  the  legislative  chambers,  particular- 
I  ly  the  Assembly-room,  but,  although  there  is  here 
!  no  stained  glasj,  the  effect  is  much  less  85iti8factor>' 
than  in  the  case  of  Trinity  Church.    This  chamber  ia 
_  covered  with  a  stone  vault,  the  fiices  of  whose  stones 
have  been  covered  with  a  pattern  in  positive  color, 
which  would  have  been  suitable  enougii  on  a  plaster 
ceiling,  but  which  is  tawdrj'  and  vulgar  when  apjilied 
!  to  stone-work.    Furthermore,  on  the  faces  of  two  op- 
'  posito  side-walls  of  the  chanilier  two  large  spaces  above 
a  row  of  windows,  and  enclosed  by  the  circular  vault 
of  the  ceiling,  are  filled  with  two  noble  though  ambi- 
tious allegorical  pictures  by  William  M.  Hunt,  the  t>ofii- 
tion  of  which  renders  them  practically  invisible.    On  a 
smaller  scale,  the  principal  apartments  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Union  League  Club  in  Hert  York  have 


Fia.  28.— Houso  at 

been  treated  with  great  skill  and  richness  by  several 
decorators  in  a  manner  which  illustrates  fully  the  latest 
theories  on  this  interesting  subject. 

I'Vjni  what  has  been  Siiid  it  will  be  mnnifc^st  that 
much  activity  of  mind  and  much  intellectual  and  artistic  , 
capacity  are  characteristic  of  the  architectural  profession 
at  the  point  which  it^  has  already  reauihed.  We  have 
noted  tne  variety  of  styles  of  which  our  cities  and 
towns  affonl  examples.  So  much  variety  of  style  does 
not  nece!««irily  imi)ly  variety  of  aot^unite  knowledge. 
It  iui)il!C8,  perhaps,  rather  an  unfixed  ta.stc,  a  restless 
seeking  for  novelty  and  .sensation,  charac-teristic  of  a 
cotnmunity  with  whom  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitnesn 
in  art  is  not  natural,  and  with  whom  education  has  not 
yot  supplied  the  lack  of"  natural  endomnent.  If  the 
anhitects  of  the  present  day  are  better  fitted  than  they 
hiive  ever  been  before  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  competent  work,  the  result  has  l)cen  at- 
tained by  the  progress  made  in  intelligent  methods  of 
pmfcssional  education.  The  means  through  whic  h  such 
education  is  supplied  are  growing  every  year  nmre  am- 

ijle,  though  they  cannot  yet  be  i-alled  adeijuate  or  .satis- 
wbory.  The  first  school  of  andiitecture  m  the  United 
^  States  was  established  as  a  department  of  the  Massachu- 
'letts  In.«titute  of  Technology  at  Boston  in  lSf)(».  This 
was  followed  by  similar  schools  at  Coni«'ll  University, 
tlie  Illinois  Industrial  Univerrsity,  the  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  and  later  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege at  New  Y'ork,  where  the  an:hiteetaral  department 


Manchester,  Coun. 

forms  a  portion  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  is  prob- 
ably more  lilwrally  provided  for  as  to  funds  than  any 
similar  school.  Courses  in  anhitet'turc  are  made  a 
part  of  the  undergniduate  studies  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  colleges  at  Princeton,  S>t- 
acuse,  St.  Louis,  and  perhaps  others.  The  methods 
pursued  in  these  sc-hools  doubtless  var>'  widely  accord- 
ing to  the  ta.stcs  and  e<lucation  of  those  having  them 
in  charge.  In  the  oldest  of  them,  that  at  Boston,  the 
teaching  has  held  for  the  most  \n\it  to  the  traditions 
of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Paris.  Greater  freedom 
may  have  prevailed  in  other  institutions,  but  in  all  the 
aim,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  result,  has  been  the 
same — to  guide  the  wandering  and  diffusive  tastes,  and 
to  fix  tliem  in  awordance  with  those  governing  princi- 
ples which  are  equally  binding  on  the  designer  whatever 
the  style  he  may  choose  to  exprt^  himself  in.  Tlie 
leaven  of  such  teaching  has  visdily  affected  the  multi- 
farious archite<'ture  of  the  Northern  cities  and  towns, 
n'fining  the  crudcucss  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  bring- 
ing into  practice  great  niimbers  of  active-minded  and 
tniined  young  men  cjipablc  of  ugiiig  with  knowledge 
and  discretion  the  unlimited  mass  of  prei-edents  which 
goes  on  acAMunidating  fn>m  year  to  year. 

The  rapid  incresise  in  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
architectural  profession  suggested  the  need  of  some  or- 
ganization which  should  facilitate  and  cncoiinige  a 
closer  professional  intercourse  and  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  members  of  the  architectural  body  in 
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the  various  cities  tlmn  had  boon  posoible  without  iK>mc 
Biuli  iikl.  In  T  tlic  Aiiiiricaii  Iii.stitutc  of  Aixhi- 
tcvts  Wttis  fbuii'lfii,  with  till-  view  ol  asfyK-iatinff  a.s  many 
as  iHJssible  of  the  anhitccts  of  pood  Matuiinir  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  wa.s  scKin  loiiiKi.  however, 
that  tilt-  ]>r.u-ti<-al  a<Jvuntai:L'8  of  a  Hin^le  organization 
like  tbe  lostitiite  were  cbie&r  limited  to  tboee  afforded 
liy  an  annual  convention  of  ha  memben  and  by  the 
puldi'-ation  rnnn  time  to  time  of  such  papers  or  cotii- 
municatiiiris  (if  vnicral  intcR'St  as  nii.L'ht  Ik.-  coiilrihuled 
to  it.  It  wa.s  ik'.MraliU'  to  add  to  these  undinilited  ad- 
vautacca  the  nmro  direct  liencfit  to  bo  derived  from 
mote  mqwent  nieetin;.'s  and  cloBcr  ^icrsonal  felkmilhipw 
lllia  vaa  sapplied  by  local  aaaociations  iu  tbe  Tarioaa 
dtioo,  each  with  its  own  independent  organisatkm  and 
its  own  plan  of  actioo.  These  sodetiea  were  one  after 


another  enrolled  as  ehapfers  of  the  Institute,  ami  their 
Uienibi'rs  l'<  ■  ainc  :ivsiii  late  iiicnil-i  n-  nf  that  Ijody.  The 
eonne<  tiiiii  ln'twi  t  n  liie  ht-  A  MK-ictit  s  and  the  eeiitral 
body  has  not  pro\ed  as  int'inate  as  eould  l>c  desirtHj, 
U'inR  for  the  most  (tart  limited  to  the  sending  of  n.*- 
porl.s  trum  the  ehaptcrs  to  the  annual  convcntionii  of 
the  loatjtute,  which  arc  held  in  tbe  various  cities,  and 
to  the  distribntion,  amonp  the  chapter^  of  the  ^rioted 

procerditrjs  of  tlie  cnnvciitidiis.  Hut  e^  en  t}r>  COQ- 
neetiuli  lias  not  been  willimil  its  ad\ ati(;ii.<'S  to  pnv 
fe.s.«ion.  of  whieh  the  ris<'  is  still  sn  rci-cnt.  ami  the 
appreciation  by  the  freneral  public  even  yet  so  inLtiiu- 
plelo,  thjit  its  uiembers  need  all  tlm  strength  and  con- 
ndence  which  come  of  union  among  themadrea  and 
of  subetantial  agreement  as  to  methods  sad  nilm  of 
practice.  (O.A.C) 


ARCIMBOIJ)!,  GlANNANQELO  (d.  isr).'*),  an  Ital- 
ian arcbbiahop,  belong  to  a  disUncuisbeid  family 
whidi  had  originally  rended  in  Psmia,  but  removed  to 

Milan  in  the  fifteenth  eentnr}-.  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  college  of  noble  juriseonsiihs  in  .^I  llall  al  ont  LOOS, 
and  in  1514  wa.-  ><  iit  1  y  I'o|.e  I,eu  X.  to  (iermany  to 
raise  funds  lor  tliu  Clinn  h.  lie  i  arra-d  on  a  larL'c 
traffic  in  indulgences  at  I<iil>cek.  m  l  .  >  ij^  n,  \(  to 
Denmark,  was  engaged  by  King  Christian  11.  to  turthcr 
his  political  schemes.  In  I5is  he  entered  Sweden  and 
distributed  a  large  number  of  leltera  of  indulgencet 
soiue  of  which  arc  still  extant.  In  accordance  with 
Christian's  wishes,  he  at  first  endeavored  to  undt  nniiie 
the  ixiwcr  of  Sten  Stnre,  and  especially  to  sirure  tlio 
rcinstati'nient  of  An-hbishoi)  (iiistaf  Tmlle.  wlm  bad 
been  imprisoned  by  Sturc.  But  the  latter  liouml 
means  to  win  the  pope's  legate  to  his  side,  and  the 
king  then  tried  to  capture  Ammboldii  who  escaped  to 
Oermany,  and  thence  returned  to  Italy.  He  mm  made 
ft  wiiator  by  the  duke  of  .^IiIan,  and  employed  in  vari- 
OU.S  di]iloinatir  iiiis.sion.s.  In  l.'i'Ji!  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Nii\ara.  and  in  1 ').'">•»  an  hbistiop  of  Milan.  He  died 
at  Milan,  April  •'>,  Other  membeni  of  the  liun- 

ilv  hel>i  prominent  positions  in  Chuich  and  State. 
Ihe  tkmily  became  extinct  in  1727. 

ARCTIC  EXPLORATION.  The  ten  yean  foUow- 
ing  1872  have  shown  genenil  activity  on  tbe  part  of  the 
sevcnd  enterprising  maritime  nations  in  the  exploration 
of  the  i\jctic  sc;is,  and,  while  tlio  Noilli  I'ole  remains 
unreached,  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  volume  of  circumpolar  geography.  The  most 
notable  voyages  during  the  period  named  will  alone 
be  considered  in  this  article. 

^Tlut  aruUe  of  the  TeogAt/ IS  the  most  notable  of  Au»- 
tiian  exploring  expeditions.   L'tde  was  acoomplished 

worthy  of  n  .  rd  until  after  Anptist.  l!*72,  whin  the 
Te^'ctlioi'  and  Isbjiirn  parted  eoinp:iny.  The  Tegetliof, 
under  Licuts.  Weyprecht  and  I'aver.  made  an  unsue- 
c*essful  attempt  to  pass  around  Cai]e  Chelyuskin,  and 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  to  Behring's  .Stniit. 
bat  they  finally  reached  a  point  farther  north  than  bad 
jet  been  visited  bv  man.  In  Aagnst,  1873,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  the  Tei/ethof  sitrhfed  land  in  V.f  I'i' 
lat  and  Oo"  K.  loni;.  She  continued  to  drift  nortli- 
wanl,  ]ia.s.sini:  the  soih  jiaralUl.  until  the  ice-floe  ujion 
which  the  vessel  had  Ixen  iuimovalilv  fi.ved  for  fourteen 
months  was  driven  on  an  island.  Ilere  the  long  Polar 
winter  of  175  days  set  in,  and  the  cold  became  so 
severe  that  the  quick.silver  remained  fitnwn  for  wedcs, 
while  the  darkness  in  mid-winter  was  intense.  Lieut. 
Payer  made  sledgc-jnunicj's  to  explore  the  new  land, 
wbii-h  they  named  rVanz  Jo.sef  Land  and  loan  1  its 
area  to  Ije  about  that  of  Spitzbergcn.  It  resendtles 
Ea.st  (ireenland,  and  is  in  two  hiriii'  ma.-*si  s  <  asi  and 
west  ;  one  of  which  is  called  Zichy  and  the  other 
WiUzek  liand,  after  CoimtWilczek,  the  An  tic  e.xplon  r 
and  munificent  patron  of  the  expedition.  It  is  a  land 
of  desolatioii;  nomteiw  rise  to  the  height  of  5000 
feet,  with  vast  elifla  between  filled  with  gigantic  glaoien. 


Reaching  81°  37'  N.  lat.,  they  came  upon  a  territory 
which  they  called  Crown-Pnnce  Land,  where  they 
found  the  cfifib  covered  with  thooaands  of  ducks  and 

auks;  seals,  boars,  hares,  and  fi.ixcs  also  alMtimded. 
!  Here  too  was  open  water.  The  farthest  nortlu-rn 
journey  was  (ompleted  in  the  foUowiiii;  April,  when 
they  toll  ■^^ I  II  the  roast  to  sl°  57'  N.  lat.  over  a  s«c^a  eoni- 
|iaraiiv(  ly  tin-  )rom  ice,  and  saw  land  in  the  distaiK-e 
which  seemed  to  stretch  beyond  the  S.ld  pamlkl.  This 
land,  the  most  northern  tmeo  known  upon  the  globe, 
they  named  after  Petermann,  the  German  ^ographer. 
In  May,  abandoninjr  the  vessel  and  their  journals, 
j  they  started  on  their  rofum  journey,  dtirlni.'  whirh 
i  they  suffered  great  hunlshi|)S.  At  the  end  uf  tliriii 
!  months  they  siuhtcil  a  Rn.s.sian  sclMMjner  at  the  moiuh 
oi  the  I'nhova  Kiver,  and  were  amvej'ed  to  Wardoo  in 
Norwav.  It  is  remarkaUe  that  while  m  Other  attempts 
to  leacn  the  Pole,  wbcve  ve«els  have  b«eD  eanght  in  the 
ioe  and  drifted,  the  drift  has  nsually  been  srmthwiird, 
the  Tegcthof  urifU'd  northward.  Licuts.  \Veypre<ht 
and  Payer  n  cunl  the  tl)eor\'  of  an  o|>cn  Polar  ."<-a  as 
Iin  posUrous.  but  a  varietv  <if  theoretical  thermal  gate- 
way's to  the  I'* lie  arc  gnt'^'csiKl  by  the  facts  ascertained 
npOB  this  most  important  expedition.  It  also  supported 
the  opinion  of  tbe  most  enlicbtened  geogrophen,  snce 
confirmed  by  the  disastrous  fate  of  sevenu  Arctic  enter- 
prises, that,  the  only  pnetioaUe  roate  to  the  Pole'ia  by 
way  of  Smith's  Sound. 

,S'(V  (liiiriir  ymis's  Kr  i»  <1il!'>ii . — In  1V75  the  British 
(iovemment  e<piipped  with  lavish  exjiense  two  vcvVi'bi, 
the  Alert  and  the  Discover>',  funiishing  them  with 
ever}'  appliance  known  to  Arctic  tnivel  or  suggested 
4)y  ex))erience  and  forethought.  They  were  placed 
mider  the  eoinmaDd  of  .Sir  Geoige  JNares.  who  had 
been  knighted  fiir  his  gcogmpliioil  woric  during  the 
cxtende<l  cruise  of  the  Challenger.  Tlie  ve.'v-.  I.-  had 
great  difheiilly  in  fon-iiig  their  way  through  Siniih  s 
Sound  and  Kennedy  s  anil  l!oli<  .-.on  channels.  It  n-- 
quired  the  greatest  carefulnciM  and  most  skilful  sea- 
manship. The  vessels  weie  dq»  in  malmiff  »  di»> 
tancc  of  2.50  miles,  and  vety  narrowly  esoapea  being 
iiipiHMl.  The  Alert  finally  reached  82*  24'  N.  kt, 
the  highest  point  ever  attained  by  a  vcjssel.  ami  the 
sledi.'C-cxiH>dition  under  Cafit.  Markh,nni  s;;"  21' 20" 
N.  l.»t.,  the  extreme  northern  iioint  n'ached  by  man. 
This  cxfH'dition  discovered  ami  traced  a  line  of  coast 
extending  over  nearly  thirty-eight  degrees  of  longitude ; 
sscertaMieil  to  a  considerable  extent  the  nature  of  tbe 
Polar  Sea  iMtnlcring  this  newh'-discovcreil  coast ;  and 
eolleeled  a  large  amount  of  scientific  information. 
Commander  Aldridgc  explored  a  line  of  roa.«tt  230 
mih  s  wrsi  of  the  spot  where  the  Albert  w  intt  n  d.  'M^ 
miles  of  whi<'h  trends  north-west  to  Cape  ( ■ulundiia. 
the  extreme  northern  eajK',  S:;°  7'  N.  lat  .  Tn  .lo'  W. 
louL'.  :  thence  westward  for  (ii)  milrs  to  ~*f  W.  long. : 
ihi  n  -e  gradually  south  to  82°  !»•'  N.  lat.  and  8,3*  M' 
W.  long.,  witli  no  indication  of  land  extendmg  thcMO 
either  wcstwsfd  or  oorthwaid.  GoDmaaderBeMmont 
with  his  slcdge-paity  traced  the  north-west  and  Dorthein 
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cnasta  (Tn  eiiland  from  Polaris  Bay  to  a  point  cast  of 
Mount  M:iy,  in  '>ii  4'J'  W.  loiiir. .  wln  n-  he  sirliled  the 
fiutbcst  northern  land  Mien  in  the  ex|XKiitiiin.  in  82° 
54'  N.  ht.,  4«°  3.r  W.  long.— CaiHJ  BriiaiuMji  and 
Mount  Albert — and  found  that  the  Greenkud  const 
ram  from  Mount  May  in  a  south  cnstcrly  direction  be- 
yond tlic  S-'.l  panilKl.  Lifut.  AixliLr  explored  Lady 
Ir'nukliQ  Bay,  and  l^eut.  Fulbonl  and  Dr.  ('oppincfcr 
VHmama's  Fiord  and  its  vicinity.  To  these  ain- 
ctveritt  most  bo  added  magnetic,  meteorological,  and 
otber  anentifie  otMmations  carried  on  m  the  winter. 
All  of  the  iiiiport.Tnt  wtnk  m  jK'rrurnied  mult  r  llio 
most  Irving  rin  uiuslancet*.  The  cx(H.'ditiuu  jiasssitd  an 
AMk  winii  r  of  142  dl^'S,  cndaring  the  most  exircuie 
ogid>e(  known,  the  tempentiiie  falling  at  one  time  to 
-73r.  Dunns  Capt  Markham's  sledge-journey  in  1 875 
to  Cape  Joseph  Henry  the  snow  wa.s  up  to  the  waists 
of  the  men,  who  were  ubliged  to  draw  the  sledges 
through  it.  They  also  to  draw  two  hea\'y  Ixiats 
feet  long  over  ru^'ired  floes  of  ice  .sepanited  by 
ridges  often  30  feet  high,  and  to  make  their  way  over 
tlie  i]i'ltri:>  i>f  i>:irk-ico  IjrMM'ii  nii  l>y  I  lie  iirfvtoiis  snm- 
tuor  ainl  rctruzoti  diiriii::  tlic  winter  into  un.Lriilar  IiIik'IvH 
ot  i-virv  onreiv ai>li'  .■iliapc.  'i'iicv  had  Ivequeiitly  to 
cat  their  wav  with  uicks  through  tlio  liiuiniKK  Ivs ;  rmd 
Mich  were  tne  hlndnmeeB  that  they  had  tn  iiucnily  to 
go  five  times  over  the  same  notmd,  so  that  in  making 
■  distance  of  seventy-six  mues  toward  the  Pole  they 
actually  travelled  over  270  nii!<  >!.  Eacli  man  had  to 
Jnur  236  pounds  and  to  work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
a  day.  They  could  pull  but  a  few  fiet  at  a  tinif,  and 
onke  onljr  finim  to  2}  miles  ft  day.  On  this  ailodge- 
expedition  tbev  were  engaged  in  inoesNint  hjbor  for  two 
months  and  a  half :  anT,  to  arid  tn  their  trials,  s«)irvy 
broke  outi  m  thai  when  relief  reached  theui,  out  ut' 
seveateeo  of  the  party  only  five  were  able  to  draw 
akdgn.  A  aionincant  fiict  in  connection  with  this 
eniedition  m  tnat  while  it  wm  eomnuinded  by  t  he 
A'inrtnilty  to  rcniain  away  two  years,  it  returne'l  t<j 
Kn^bnd  after  a  year  s  absence,  to  eneoiuitcr  a  slorui 
of  unfavorable  (onmicnt  and  to  provoke  many  nn- 
mrmnted  eontrcversies.  thief  of  wliich  wna  the  effort 
to  dncredit  the  namuives  of  (he  leading  American 
explorers,  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  and  Dr.  I.  I.  Ilaycp. 

Vn<ja(/r  o/  the  Pdiulora. — In  1874  the  Pandora 
(which  suliso'juently  UiOflnie  the  .leannette)  was  fitted 
rmt  at  the  expense  of  I^adv  i'runkiin,  Janicii  Gordon 
Itcnnett,  and  (^apt.  Allen  Young  with  the  otject  of 
exploring  King  William  I^and  and  making  more 
tbomuirh  search  for  the  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
c\]  eiiit:r)n.  Tlje  steamer,  under  oommsiiid  >4'  Capt. 
Y>iiin_'.  jiassod  through  Melville  Bay  and  entered 
l.:iiM,sttr  Sound,  where  a  formidable  ice-barrier  waa 
found.  On  Beochey  lalandf  Capt.  Young  found  the 
yacht  which  Capt  Rob  had  drawn  np  there  in  1850 
a*  a  storehouse  for  ice-bound  aiilors,  but  depredations 
by  iH>lar  bears  had  caused  the  .ntruclure  to  dec.iv.  He 
ak)  found  the  monument  of  Lieut.  Bclict.  w  lio  had 
knt  hi«  life  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  rrauUiQ,  and 
the  hmd-bcMnh  orer  the  graves  of  Franklin's  men  rtill 
uorighL  Tapt.  Young  then  prn^re  led  to  Peel  Sountl. 
where  he  encountered  large  fields  of  pa<'k-ice,  through 
which,  however,  he  worked  his  wav.  L'oiiu'  farther  in 
those  waters  than  any  previous  explorer ;  and,  had  he 
found  open  water,  he  would  have  tried  to  make  the 
North-west  |>a£i9age. 

The  Jamuett*'  Krpfflitinn  was  etjuippod  in  1S79  by 
ill.'  io;nt  enterprise  (d'  the  U.  S.  Governnicnt  and  of 
Mr.  dames  Oordon  Bei>r)ett  of  New  York.  Its  disa.s- 
trons  and  melancholy  end  has  made  it  famous  in  the 
umals  of  Arctic  exploration,  but  it  was  wellni^h  fruit- 
less in  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  Polar  geog- 
raphy. The  Jeannttte  sailed  from  Pan  I'larni.seo  in 
Juk,  1879.  with  .52  men,  under  the  ttimniand  of  Lieut, 
l)eluong,  U.  S.  N.,  his  asaoeiate  officers  being  Lieuts. 
Chipp  and  J.  Daneuhower  and  Engineer  Melville. 
^  Kientificitaff  consisted  of  J.  J.  Collins,  R.  L. 
Ncweomb,  and  Mr.  Brooks.  The  reoocd  of  the  Togr- 


age  is  extrenu  ly  nionolonous.  Two  months  after  her 
departure  the  .Icanncttc  entered  the  ice-pack,  from 
which  she  never  escaped.  She  fiiiallv  went  down  June 
13,  1881,  about  N.  bt.  77"  IH'  and  "E.  long.  15.3°  2.')'. 
The  surnvors  retreated  along  the  ice  sonthwanl,  and 
finallv  embarked  in  their  boats,  two  of  whi>  h  reached 
the  delta  of  the  Lena.  Of  ('apt.  Pe  Loult  s  part.\-, 
two  seamen,  Noros  and  Nindcrman,  reached  Su 
Petersburg  ;  the  rest,  thirteen  in  number,  perisihed, 
but  their  bodies  were  snhsequently  found  with  ioumals 
detailing  their  terrible  8nflrcrin<.'S.  En^'ineer  ^lelvillc'8 
iiarly  was  s.ived.  hiit  that  of  Lieut.  Chipp  was  never 
heard  Ironi.  No  uiticial  am)unt  of  the  expedition  has 
yet  been  pul-li.-hed. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Jeannette  the  U.  S.  rev- 
enue steamer  Corwin  was  sent  in  quest  of  tidings  up 
Behring's  Strait,  but  she  was  umdile  to  reiM.'h  Wrangcll 
Land.  Tlie  Kodgers,  under  couiuunid  of  Lieut.  B.  M. 
Herry.  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  June,  1881,  reached 
and  thoroughly  exploretl  WrangcU  linnd.  but  did  not 
discover  the  Jcinuettc.  The  Bodpcrs  was  finally  humwl 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  rol.  (I;liler.  who  liad  aeconi- 
paiJied  lier,  made  uu  o\(  iIand  jouniey  from  Hi  lii  inv's 
Strait,  where  bhe  was  df  stroyt  il,  to  liknt.'^k. 

Diacocenf  of  the  K'n  lli-mst  I'tmige. — The  steamer 
Vsgft,  ttn()cr  the  (  nmiiiand  of  Baron  Kordenskj'dM, 
has  accomplished  the  work  so  long  attempted  by  many 
brave  explorers,  the  discovery  and  navigation  of  a 
norili  east  p^issage  by  sea  from  the  North  CBpc.  the 
extreme  north-western  point  of  Europe,  to  the  East 
(or  Vastatchni)  Capo,  the  extreme  north-eastern  point 
of  AflgsL  OTi  in  other  words,  a  nasBsge  fagr  sea  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  eastward  into  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  solution  of  tlii.i  preat  geographical  nrol  li m 
was  the  rc^sult  of  a  earefully  executed  plan  Imscd  on  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  Hs  pn^ector.  To  the 
enterprise  the  baron  devoted  manv  y^rs  of  thonght 
and  conacientions  inTCStigstion,  eollectinpr  all  inform- 
ation that  could  be  (dila'ned  from  whalers  and  other 
Arctic  navigators,  umlcrtiiking  liiui.M:ll  bcversd  tentative 
voyages  to  the  north,  with  his  ultimate  end  kept  steadily 
in  view.  In  187.')  and  1870  he  accomplished  two  voy- 
ages to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  Kivcr,  the  expense 
of  these  being  borne  by  Mr.  Oscar  Diekpon,  n  mor- 
I  hant  of  (lolhcnburg,  and  Mr.  Siboreakoti,  a  I.hl'C 
landiiol  ier  in  Southern  Siberia,  to  l>oth  of  whom  a 
tmde-nMiK'  from  N '  rthcru  Europe  to  the  jnreat  Arctic 
rivers  of  Asia  would  be  of  advantage.  The  compar- 
ative ease  with  which  these  two  voyages  were  accom- 
plished led  Nordeaskjold  to  ptish  on  with  renewed 
vit'or  and  etttliusiaiim  toward  tlirt  creat  ohjeef  uf  his 
life,  lie  waa  supported  by  Oscar  11.  pf  Sweden,  and 
was  enabled  to  equip  the  steamer  Vega  in  the  most 
oomidote  mamier  fiw  a  three  years'  sinentific  vovagc. 
In  July,  1878,  he  left  the  hsrW  of  Tromsoe.  Capt. 
Polander,  of  the  Boyal  Sxvcilish  navy,  was  second  in 
couiuumd  and  the  actual  captain  of  the  vessel.  There 
were  on  board  several  botanists.  Koolojgisla,  and  meteor* 
ologists.  Besides  these  gentlemen  there  were  cffieera 
of  foreign  navies,  who  at  the  request  of  their  respective 
govenmientfl  were  pcnnittcd  to  aci-nmjiany  the  expedi- 
tion. Among  thc.«e  was  Lieut.  Hove  of  the  Italian 
navy,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  sovcreicn  to 
command  a  projected  Antarctic  expedition.  From  the 
sailing-master  to  the  humblest  servant  the  crew  waa 
pi<'kc<l,  and  probably  no  expedition  ever  sailtnl  better 
equipped  for  siich  a  purpos4\  The  W  t-a  was  accom- 
panied on  the  outward  voyage  hy  the  stentncr  Ix>na, 
which  was  to  accom))any  her  as  far  as  tlie  delta  of 
the  lA!na  River.  Doubling  the  North  Cape,  the  .ships 
jiroeeeded  first  to  Ni»va  Zcmbla.  and,  pa.s.sing  thnuigh 
the  Yugor  Schar,  or  straits  which  separate  Vaypatz 
Island  Irnin  the  m:iHiland.  enterwl  the  Knra  S<  a. 
(L  iidcr  this  name,  it  should  l/c  noted,  Nord»  tiskjold 
includes  the  whole  of  the  vast  gulf  which  lies  between 
the  extreme  north  of  Mova  Zembla  and  Cat»e  Cheljiis- 
kin,  the  notthem  pmni  of  the  continent. )  At  the  end 
of  Jtdy  the  shipe  of  the  espeditaon  met  in  Chabsrookf 
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the  appointed  rcndezroua.  Berides  the  Vega  and  the 
Lena,  two  others,  tlio  Frazcr  and  the  E^pran,  were  to 
CO  up  the  Yenisei  Kiver  with  cargoes  of  tton-waro  and 
mr  iron,  and  return  the  same  season  to  Norway — a 
plan  which  they  succf.ssi'iilly  carried  out,  rein  liintr  Uani- 
iiicrfi'Mt  in  Scptf'tnhcr  with  liili  carv'oos  of  taiiuw.  \vh> 
rve,  and  uMs.  I  lie  lii-st  shipments  hrouj-'ht  out  of  tin- 
ienuoi  into  Kurupeun  markets.  The  details  of  tliL  ir 
yogmges^  given  in  NordenalgSld'a  vdume.  make  niany 
iotereating  adtUtionB  to  our  gcograiihical  knowledge. 
The  liena,  having  aocomnan in  1  the  Vega  aroond  Cn'pc 
Clu'lynskin,  asomded  the  I^cna  Kivor  to  Yaku'-k. 
njakini,'  a  succcisfiil  voyatri'.  Tlio  itifonnation  f.;i'ii 
t're<l  hy  (h<j  lliri'i;  ships  ;in  1  ilcilnceil  )r.)iii  their  exi'c- 
ricii*o  in  tnuio  has  an  important  lieariiig  upon  ilic 
prolNihle  funimtrcial  rehitions  of  Nortliern  Asia  wiili 
the  rest  of  tlie  world.  On  An  suet  19th  the  VfL'u  an- 
clii)iv<J  t)ir  ('a{H)  Chfiyuskin,  and  thiB  event,  unexani- 
jjled  ill  the  biatoiy  of  navigation,  was  marked  by  hoist 
iiiff  oofeim,  firing  salutes,  etc.  Steering  cnstwanl. 
Sibntian  ishuuls  wore  n  acln-d  mi  tin-  •jrih,  aini  Inn- 
preat  qiiantitics  of  niamnii  itli  :m  iiy  :ui<i  utiuT  ni;iniiii'  ii  li 
rt'iiKiHiH  wi'iv  fniiii'l.  .^.i'.IIml;  ai-aiii  fa.stwanl.  ilu  v 
approauLed  the  naiTow  passage  tiiat  Bc'jianitc«  Asia 
m>m  America,  and  then,  by  what  Nordcn:,ki6ld  re- 
gards as  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  the  ship  was 
Beset  Iqr  tlie  ice  at  the  entrance  to  Behrinjr'i  otmit. 
Sept  28.  Here  .she  h>y  iniprt.soned  until  July  isth  if 
the  foUowinjr  year — ;{|l  days,  the  KToator  jiortiou  .1 
wliiih  time  was  spent  in  almost  total  Jarknc.^.'*.  N 
<h.-nski6ld  utilized  it,  however,  in  vifsit.s  (o  the  fri 
ly  natives  and  in  making  obserx'ations  and  dipeMinc 
the  results  of  Iuh  voyairo.  On  .Inly  ISth  the  ice  w  is 
found  to  be  in  luuliun,  and,  tlic  fires  being  liKhtc  i.  it 
3.30  P.  M.  tbe,sbip  moved  oS.  Al  1 1  on  the  foUowitig 
day  she  was  m  the  middle  of  Behrinjr's  Strait :  the 

noith-enit  pas^a  ji' \va.<  an  arconi))lIsh*  (l  fiii  t.  Thcnco 
the  homcwjir  I  inurncy  wa.'s  u\;u\v.  \iy  wwy  of  Jupan, 
Ci'-.iuii,  and  tliliiUL'h  till!  Suez  Canal.  Noi driisk iuM 
retiiiDcd  to  Europe  to  receive  tlic  imjst  distinguished 
nark.s  (jf  honor  for  his  sifmal  triumph. 

Minor  Xoti'cm.—ln  1874-75.  CapU  Gundenon,  of 
the  schooner  Kegina.  discovered  on  the  north  ooast  of 
Nova  Zcmbla  the  journal  kept  hy  Barents,  the  fauiou.'^ 
Dutch  navieator  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturj'.  Its  la.nt 
<  iitry  wa.s  d.ited  .hiiie  I,  1580,  sod  tin  jonnal was  in 

exi-eilent  pre.^ifrvation. 

In  the  year  IhT.t  the  scientific  results  of  the  Polirl 
exjK^Jition.  made  under  the  direction  of  the  U  S 
GovcmnuMit  and  tin;  .Snuth.sonian  Institution,  ^Vl  i. 

Cbliahed.  This  little  schooner  had  reached  the  high 
itade  of  82*  16'  N.,  and  Capt.  Tyson  and  his  com- 
pantODS  siibscfptontly  made  a  iierilous  vovatrc  of  I'iki 
miles  80uthw.inl  on  an  iee-lloe  until  rescued  by  tiie 
An-tic  steanii  r  Tiirie.s.-;. 

In  IS77,  Cant.  \\  it.'gin.s  made  a  voyage  in  astoanirr 
lhruu;;h  the  Kara  Sea,  ami  proceeded  to  the  Gull'  >>! 
Obi,  but  was  Mevented  by  strong  rarreots  from  aaccnd- 
ioff  the  Oln  River.   He  then  sailed  for  the  Yenisei 
River,  discovcrinjgf  on  the  route  many  magnificent 
islands  covered  with  vffnlure,  abonndinjr  in  rein- 
deer, and  liavinir  piH)!   natural  harbors.  ITc 
a8ccndc<i  the  Veni.sei^  with  hi.s  vessel   to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kureika,  whi<h  is  a  little 
south  of  the  I'olar  Cin'lc.    I>2avinje  his  vessel 
there,  he  went  by  sledges  to  Yeniseisk,  pushing 
through  a  magnificent  forest  with  liees  of  im- 
mense  sise. 

Silx-rcakoff  at  hi.s  own  expense  nnderto<ik 
the  exploration  of  the  Angara  River  later,  ami  at 
the  .same  time  Dr.  Onafscviteh,  of  tlic  RuKsian 
navy,  wa.s  engaged  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  the 
Sc.i  of  ( )khol8k.  Beyond  the  East  Cape,  in  07" 
N.  laL,  he  went  a  westerly  course  iiisteaa  of  mak- 
ing the  pas.sage  by  way  of  Behrinp's  Strait. 

In  1S78  the  Dutch  also  embarked  an  Arctic  explora- 
tion, equipping  the  William  Barents,  a  sailing  sdiooner 
of  79  tons.  The  emise  of  this  vesid  has  given  addi- 


tional knowledge  of  the  ice  mofwnems  between  Spilt* 
bcrgcn  and  Nova  Zembla. 

In  the  Bumnicr  of  IsT.**,  Capt.  Moria.  of  the  Dtah 
ish  war-steamer  Ingulf,  sighted  the  furthest  land 
reached  on  the  cast  coa.st  of  (Jrwnland  hy  Scorcshy 
in  Isiij,  Capt.  K.  JolKtiiiu.s.siin  iK-netrateti  a  consider- 
able dihtanee  cast  of  Nova  Zcmola,  in  77"  3.5'  N.  lat 
and  (jr."  E.  long.,  di.scovcring  an  island  ten  miles loBf 
in  77"  .'>.')'  N.  lat..  level  and  freeftom  snow,  containing 
many  varieties  of  binis.  In  1878  also  Capt.  A.  K. 
Markham,  K.  N.,  and  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth,  in  the 
Norwegian  cutter  Lslijiirn.  mio  i  «  <ii  d  in  ntunding  C«jpe 
Na.'i.M.-iu,  going  as  hii.di  a.s  7S  '  1:4'  N..  ht  within  Hi  iiii!t?s 
id  I'lanz  JoM'f"  Land.  'I'hv  siliuomr  Eotlicti.  (niu- 
niaii'led  hy  Lieut.  S<  hwatka,  assisted  by  Coi.  W.  il. 
(iildi  r.  reached  l>e|K)t  Island,  to  the  north  of  Hsdni 
Bay,  in  August,  lt(7K  Important  survevs  wen madlL 
and  an  extended  slcdgc-jouniey  to  King  William's  Imm 
al.'-o    \  i-i\ >  r  ruiniiim  N.  W.  about  100  n^les  WIS  £^ 

i-ii;  .'i  i-d  \i\  Cul,  <  i;ldcr. 

Ill  is^ii-si  iiio-t  Important  addiii.ins  to  tm.'j- 
raphy  \vi  it  made  liv  I!.  Lviirh  Smith  alutig  the  Kt'ilh 
(•(lasl  of  hV.iiiz  .Fo^  t  t>  r  \vlii<  li  In-  ii  wived  the 

highest  honors  of  the  Kuyal  (ieogtaplucai  iiocicty.  In 
June,  issl.  .Mr.  licigh  Smith  started  on  his  fif\h  voy- 
age to  the  Arctic  regions  in  his  own  steamer,  the  Einu 
fmni  which  no  authentic  imformation  has  yet  been  had 
!  ^ s ?. ).  A  relief  expeditiim  has  been  sent  in  qoeei  of 
liini  (a.  8.) 

ARDKID/E  fl-at,  r/,./-,>,  a  ]](  P'lii,  (l;e  typical  faiu- 
ily  of  the  snl-  >  r  !,  r  //,  ,  ,x/<V,  order  lia-odionta^  iucbd- 


ing  the  true  henmt  and  hfttens.  In  this  family  the 
peculiar  featheiB  known  as  ^'poiidaslown.''  orj  ^' 
jilHaui^  reach  th«ir  highest  devdopmsnt,  the ; — 
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of  two  or  tlinH!  pain*  of  such  pat<'lics  beinsr  prnVwibly 
Jiagnijstic  of  ^Intei/zf?  ( four  pairs  in  (he  ivlatod  C-n)- 
emmidx;  not  more  than  nno  in  other  binb.  when  any). 
In  the  f«nus  Ardm  and  its  immediate  allies  there  arc 
tiinn;  pairs,  the  normal  nuiulxT,  in  the  bittcni,  liohiii- 
ri>ur,  the  pairs  are  two.  Tlioio  are  other  i)terylo- 
LTapliic  cliari  tcrs  of  Aril'liLr  :  the  pteryhc  are  ex- 
tKiueljr  narrow ;  there  are  lateral  and  often  iKMtcrior 
ccfrioBl  apteria;  the  lorai  are  definitely  nakeu;  there 
Is  fretpieiitly  a  development  of  elegant  dorsjil  plumes 
aJiJ  crestJi.  which  ornament  the  species  during  the 
breeilin^'-se;ison.  an  1  are  -[>  l  i.ly  (leriiluuu.s.  The 
^crai  form  is  !<leti  ler  an  l  dungatc,  with  couiprcHj|ed 
body,  very  long  leg.s  and  neck,  ample  wings,  and  short 
tail,  the  latter  of  twelve  rcctiioes  (ten  in  the  Jiotanrinns). 
Notwithstan  lins  that  herons  are  eminently  Rrallato- 
ri.iI.  the  feet  are  iiises.s,iri;il— that  i.s,  fitte  1  for  iier.  li- 
ing  by  the  length  and  low  in.seitioti  of  the  hind  toe. 
The  middle  claw  ia  perfectly  pcetinateJ,  or  comb-like, 
la  ail  the  true  herons.  The  bill  ia  bnger  Uian  the 
he«l,  more  or  Icm  slender  and  acntc,  vitn  sharp  eat- 
ting  edires;  the  upjier  man  llMf  lia.'<  a  Ions  gn)ovc; 
the  nostrila  are  narrow  and  nervioiu*.  TIutl-  are  about 
aeventv-fivc  sjiecies  of  ArdeUh;  gcncr.illy  distributed 
over  the  globe,  but  most  abundant  in  warm  countries. 
SeeHBsniv.  (b.c.) 

ARK  TlIOBOILBBON  (KWT-l  US),  generally  culled 
Are  FkodK  {i^.,  "the  wi.se  ").  the  loiinder  of  the 
Icelandic  saga  literature,  and  thu.s  the  licradotus  of 
Scandinavian  history- writing,  was  bom  in  lOtiT  of  a 
Dobie  family  sprung  from  Queen  Aud  and  King  Olaf 
the  White,  fn)Ui  wliojii  he  wa.^*  ri-litli  in  des  ent.  His 
father.  Thomils,  was  drowneii  iii  (he  ihild  .s  infancy, 
an]  so  Ik-  was  fostered  at  llel,i:afell  at  the  house  of  liis 

Kndtalher,  Gelle,  who  died  at  luokild  on  hisjourncy 
k  fivm  a  pilsriniage  to  R.  tiu  in  1073.  Then,  ae- 
oofdin?  to  tile  f/'iiiiskii'iir/lti^  the  Ik»v  came,  at  the  age 
of  seven,  to  Hall  Tiiorariiis!*(jn.  in  llawkdale,  and  re- 
mained there  fourteen  yt-ars,  when  Hall  dic  l.  nitn  ty- 
four  years  old.  Hall  w;ls  h  man  of  good  pjir'«  mid  a 
ck-ar  menior}',  and  could  rcnieinl)er  Finest  Thangbrand 
baptizing  him  when  he  was  but  three  winters  old.  The 
Ilnnviknnfjhi  also  describes  Hall  lus  a  distinguished  man 
will)  luid  l>eiMi  niui  h  abroad,  and  had  even  been  for 
f  ituc  time  a  partner  in  trade  with  King  Olaf  the  Saint. 
Teit,  the  son  of  Bishop  Isleif,  was  with  Hall  at  Hawk- 
dale  iu  fosterage,  and  dwelt  there  afterwaido.  Ue  was 
Are's  tesichcr,  and  told  him  much  of  the  Wstonr  that 
Aro  aflt  rward.s  coniinitted  to  writiuL'.  Tliuri(i,  the 
daughter  of  Snorrc  the  Chief,  is  al.so  mentioned  a.s  a 
penon  from  whom  Ave  got  much  information.  At  the 
of  twelve  Are  was  iiveieiit  at  the  burial  of  Bishop 
eif,  1079.  Of  fan  later  life  hut  few  paiticolan  arc 
known,  exeeptins  the  names  of  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter.  I)oubtles8  he  wiu*  a  fre<|nent  rrprescnta- 
tiTeatthe  Althing,  where  much  of  his  knowledge  may 
have  haeD  gatherad.  lie  died  in  1148,  in  hia  eighty- 
aeeond  year.  Snorre  Sturleson  expressly  states  that 
.\re  was  the  first  man  in  Iceland  who  wrote  in  the 
Norse  ton'/uc  hi.stories  relating  to  times  ancient  and 
inodcm;  and  three  works  by  Arc  arc  di.stjiictly  nien- 
tioned:  (1)  Konungu-bdky  or  "Book  of  Kings:"  (2) 
£rtiMi»Miii»rt-Wife,  or  Book  of  Settlements  ;  '  "  and  (  ;?)  h- 
lendinga-bdk,  or  ''Book  of  the  Icelanders-""  He  is  the 
first  one  to  n.se  the  word  !xjk  lliook  f;  Itcforc  him  all 
»a--*  n'ru  nx-f  saga  ("  sayinu' "  The  Book  of  Kinus 
and  the  Book  of  the  Icelanders  arc  not  extant,  hut  are 
rpproduccfl  in  nbridired  form  in  other  works.  There  i.s 
nodonht  that  the  Yutrlinga  Saga  in  Ilehiukringlii  is  an 
aiiridL'nierit  (d"  the  K'nninrjn-lnik,  and  while  the  hli'u- 
(Iuii/'i-ImU:  \h  lost.  v.(  li;iv(>  a  partial  revi.sion  of  it,  called 
LlMhi.f.  by  Are  himself.  The  Hook  ol"  Seftlement.s 
(Lnmhidinn-lidh)  is  unique  in  the  whole  field  of  litera- 
tore.  It  is  the  Domesday  and  Golden  Book  of  Iceland, 
•nd  well  desen'es  to  ranked  with  the  greatest  his- 
torical monuments  of  our  raee.  It  opens  with  a  brief 
•eeoQDt  of  the  settlement  of  Iceland ;  then  gives  a  no- 
tioe  of  each  settler  (some  ftor  hundred  in  all),  his  ped- 


igitKJ  and  descendants,  and  of  (he  ground  he  took,  in 
f:eoL'rapliie;d  orih  r.  he.'itiniiiL' with  tlu'  Mtuiheni  t'lords, 
and  then  goinz  completely'  around  the  isianil  irom  west 
to  east.  Bi\side.s,  there  is  a  ma.ss  of  inten'stin'.:  details 
— accounts  of  famous  men  and  women,  deseriiuions  of 
old  cusfonis.  liiws,  rites;  there  are  verses  and  sayin^rs, 
and  Rd'erenccs  to  event.s  in  EtiLdaiid.  Ireland.  Seot- 
land,  and  the  .Scandinavian  continent.  It  containa 
about  two  thousand  names  of  homesteads,  nesses,  hil* 
locks,  brooks,  rivers,  dales,  firths,  creeks,  mountains, 
and  islands,  besides  some  four  thousand  names  of  real 
jx^rsons.  of  whom  alMiut  one  thirl  arc  women.  It  is 
nanlly  too  much  to  ssiy  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
Are  Frode  for  att^the  certain  knowledge  we  have  of 
andent  Soaadhwna.  ita  liijp,  relljEion,  and  institutions; 
and  he  ftirtunately  lived,  like  Herodottis,  just  m  time 
to  L'uthcr  up  and  put  in  writiuL'  the  traditions  that  were 
rapidly  beimr  crowded  out  of  men's  minds  by  new  inter- 
ests, tiudiir.ind  Vigfu.s^n,  on  whose  valuable  prole- 
snmena  to  his  edition  of  the  ijturlioga  Sa^  (Ozfurd, 
clarendon  Press,  IH78)  this  article  is  mainly  based, 
eloM's  his  ."^keteh  of  An-  hy  calliriL'  him  "the  true  father 
of  Icelan  lie  lettci-s,  ;us  well  a.s  the  first  pnuse-writer  and 
the  first  historian,  "  and  adds  that  "Are's  influence  and 
example  kindled  the  ilame  which  bums  with  no  uncer- 
tain light  in  many  a  nohle  story,  and  shines  fairest  and 
liritihtest  in  the  wmlcs  of  his  tnic  spiritual  sons,  the 
Sturlungs."  As  ho  employed  his  native  tcimruc  in  his 
books,  he  also  became  the  lounder  of  the  cla.ssic  .style 
in  which  the  masteritieees  of  the  I«elandic  historiaua 
are  written;  and  this  fact  places  his  Ij<ini/iuiimt-h(fk 
by  the  side  of  IJlidiila.s's  Bilile  and  the  Sa.\on  (.'hnm- 
icle  as  a  linL'uI.>itie  as  well  as  an  historical  monumenl. 

AUENTZKN,  Chri.stian  .\i m  st  E>iii.,  a  Hanish 
poet,  bom  Nov,  lO.  l.S-j:!;  travelled  in  Ieelan<l  in  IS.Vi. 
and  has  sin  e  made  many  journeys  to  foreiefi  lands. 
As  a  i)<)et  he  l>elongs  distinctly  to  (Ehlensehlajger'a 
schcxd.  He  hits  published  two  volumes  (d"  i)oems 
i  l.S'VJ,  I.SC)"),  and  two  dninias,  Gunlih/  ( trni' tmif/f 
and  Knud  deu  Ihlliye  (1,S53).  His  chief  work 
is,  however,  Baggrmi  og  (Elifentehlayer  (8  vela., 
1870-78),  in  which  the  Danish  literature  of  this  cen- 
tury is  for  the  first  time  proju'rly  presented.  For 
(Ehlenschlnc):er"s  eentennial  festival  in  I^TM  he  wrote 
QCIili'nHchhi'irr.  Litir<itiiiliUt<n  iflc  Liinhilkd<\  ibr  which 
he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  Dannebrog.  ^  Hif 
NoniUk  Muihofofn  has  passed  through  three  eoitioDa. 

ARESCHOUd,  JoiiAN  Erhard,  a  Swedish  bota- 
nist, was  horn  in  ( JolheidHirg  in  ISII.  He  made  many 
botanical  journey's  through  Sweden  and  Norway,  esju'- 
cially  for  thepUpoee  of  studying  the  vegetation  of  the 
sea,  and  beouoe  proftwor  in  IJpsala  in  1858.  Uis  most 
importantworicsere — J^mbtHaAlgarum  SSc»iHif.(lt!i38); 
J^fii/rrtr  viariiKr  (IS.'ioT;  and  Cortilliiuw,  in  Agaidh's 
Species,  (jfiitra,  et  Ordi'nn  Alq<trum  (l}<6;i). 

AaOENTINE  REPUBLIC.    Dr  Nicolas  Avel- 
v»i  II  laneda,  elected  president  of  the  republic  in 
^  4^  Ami  l^'^ii  md  jutalled  in  office  Oct  12  of  that 
m^JH?  continued  his  presidency  till  Oct  12, 

1880,  when  Oen.  .luho  A.  K.»ca  was  inaugu- 
rated as  his  successor.  Gen.  Rixra  is  still  in  ofiice  (1882), 
his  constittttiomil  term  ending  in  1 880.  The  capital  is 
now  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  province  of  that  name,  whieh 
was  tempor.irily  independent  and  a  separate  govern- 
ment, resmned  its  place  in  the  eonfeiieration  sinec  IStil. 

Tlie  iourleeti  provini  es  whieh  con.stitute  the  republio 
have  not  changed  their  names,  but  the  area  of  s<mie  of 
them  is  now  nominally  diminished,  ;ls  considerable  tracts 
have  l«en  allotteil  to  the  four  national  territories  lately 
organized — i'.  Misiones.  Gran  Chaco,  I'ampas.  and 
Pat;igonia.  The  second  decennial  een>us  not  yei  heing 
published,  we  can  only  give  a  very  reliable  estimate  of 
the  actual  population  in  the  fourteen  provinces  and  ter> 
ritories  as  3,0lH),<)<N)  inhabitants. 

The  boundary  question  with  Chili  has  been  settled  by 
treaty.  It  hiis  been  agreed  that  Pata.'onia  is  .Vrgen- 
tiue ;  the  Strait  of  Magellan  ia  neutralized  aud  belongs 
to  ChtIL  The  limits  of  the  Argentina  are  now^-novtn 
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Bi)livi;i  :uiil  I'liniLnuiy;  east,  the  Bnr/.iliun  jiniviiiet'S  of 
Far.iiiii  ami  liio  iJrantle,  Estado  Oriental  del  Unigua>\ 
and  the  Atlantic  ;  suntli,  the  oivan;  west,  the  crest  of 
tho  Andea  The  cstimatea  of  thia  area  an  iMoeaaanly 
nntniat worthy,  Minoe  no  sarvey  has  been  made;  it  him 
been  estimated  at  nearly  4.0i.m),<mk)  square  kOometna. 
The  empire  of  Braxil  is  e.>stiiii!itcd  :it  H, 300.000  square 
kiliimetres.  and  Chili  at  M■_'I,4^H)  simare  kilotnolns. 

The  pnpulation  is  im  nvwing  lar^rely  l>y  iuuiiiuration. 
the  nuinhiT  of  inimiL'ratits  in  the  ton  years  t'ruin  IS" I 
to  IHSl  having'  been  4('>4.'.)l  t.  These  ore  irom  Italy, 
France,  ^Spain,  Irelanrl.  and  Germany.  More  than  hiuf 
the  total  population  of  3,0(K},000,are  Burepeana  or  of 
pure  Bnropcnndeaoent;  the  remainder  are  mixed  white 
and  Indian  (riiarant  and  Qiiichna.  Dcseenilants  from 
negro  Mou  1  arc  very  st-jircc,  this  scctiuu  of  South  Amer- 
ica having'  heen,  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  that 
whieh  had  fewest  slaves. 

The  adtnini.stralion  of  Br.  Avdhmeda  and  of  Gen. 
Roca  thus  far  (1882)  have  been  peaceful  and  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  repnbbc  in  its  public  works, 
a^icidtnro,  education,  and  national  culture.  The  dev- 
astatin:;  for.iys  of  the  Indians  on  the  fipontier  have 
boon  hrutiifht  to  an  end.  The  railways  and  telegraphs 
have  Uvn  larm-ly  inere:L««d;  in  l^SI  there  were  IfrJl* 
miles  of  railway  oju-n  for  traffic,  and  IStiO  are  sanctioned 
and  in  rapid  proj^reea.  Tbeiineis  open  for  trufficjiave 
ooat  $54,373,165.  The  averasre  cost  of  construelion  is 
esUmated  at  $25,000  per  mile.  In  1881  there  were 
7571  miles  of  telcjnnphdines,  and  1 5,312  miles  of  wire 
in  operation  ;  this  amount  han  Iwen  inerea.sed  in  1882. 
The  number  atid  eth  ien-y  of  tlie  h -hiMils  h:w  lieen  much 
in(rrea.<H;d.  Their  :in>  two  nnivers'tii-.  — one  in  the  cap- 
ital, another  in  C'ordolKi;  one  national  (-•iIK-l'c  in  each 
of  the  provincial  capitals  for  secondary  and  superior 
educaUon.  The  number  of  private  schools  in  Buenos 
Aires  is  Tory  lanrc,  and  there  are  normal  schools  and 
pnUio  national  an  1  provincial  iichools  in  all  the  towns 
of  the  fourteen  provmccs.  In  1ST4  the  ratio  between 
till-  jmpulation  anil  tho  children  receivini.'  (>  lui-atiim  in 
fwhoiiU  waa  1  in  Ifi  inhabitants.  In  the  same  periixl 
the  ratio  in  Chili  Wiu  1  in  24,  and  in  Bnizil  I  in  75. 

The  commerce  of  the  republic  has  increased  ^Teatly 
within  the  past  seven  years.  Thi.s  has  been  due  to  sev- 
eral eanses — the  extension  of  the  railway  system,  brinx- 
iM  the  products  of  the  interior  to  market  more  readily 
and  in  Inrtrer  q'l.mtitii-s  ;  tlie  oiieninL' 'd' the  fine  port 
of  Bahia  Blanea.  im  tiie  Snuth  .\tlaiitie,  in  Oct.,  ; 
the  new  tariff  of  l>>u.  wliii  h.  tli(MiL;li  levying  export  as 
well  as  import  dutic^i,  was  not  ipiite  so  bunlen.«omc  .as 
the  previous  one ;  atm  the  general  development  of  the 
repuoiic  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  following  table  shows 
the  exports  and  imports  from  1875  to  IStiT : 

Yean.        Exports.  Import.i.  Total  commcrec. 

1M75......<50,X{|,400  <O0,7»i5,i.V7  ifKXJ.OfC.O-J? 

11198......  46.ri35^706  34.9t0.000  81.44.->.7a5 

1877......  43,383,600  98^808,141  i<i:M4,7M 

18»......  30,313,287  42,347.400  li*,im,Ti7 

1879        47,mO0O  44.463,100  8d.lH8,100 

U80. —  S6,a0Q,O0O  44,983,880  100,898.880 

1881        54.174,804  80,896,194  111,070,306 

Four  artirlis — wa.>hed  sheejiskiiis.  w;i.'-lied  wonl.  baled 
hay.  and  allalfa-seed — are  ex|Mjrted  duty  lh;e.  All  other 
articles  ex|)orted  pay  an  e.xiiort  duty  of  6  per  eent.  on 
the  official  valuation.  Of  the  imports,  the  n.sual  duty 
is  25  percent  on  the  official  valuation,  but  tubao  o  in  all 
forms,  spirituou.s  lirpiors,  fine  furniture,  bixit.s  and  shoes, 
saddles,  hanie.>*.<en,  oowder,  animunition  and  nio.>rt  fire- 
arms, ready  uiadi!  eltitliint.'.  fancy  snaps,  and  nnilirella.s, 
pay  4it  per  Cfiit..  and  the  bin  her  priced  firearms  .'it) 
per  eent..  on  their  appiai.'<;il  at  the  puiiit  ol'  .■•liipim  iit. 
A  I'ewartieles  of  prime  ne«'.s,sity  and  home  pnjduetion, 
as  wheat,  brcadstuHs.  uieal,  etc.,  arc  ))rotectcu  and  come 
.  in  under  specific  duties.  Coal,  sewing-silk,  pluu^dis, 
fencing  and  tele&raph  wire,  books  ana  printing  ma- 
terials, thmshini:  and  niowin^r  ni.iehinaS,  and  articles 
especially  intended  for  the  use  uf  baslneas-men,  are 
rated  at  5  per  cent.  Doty  ftee  are  enjpnes  fi»r  steam- 


eiB,  maebinery  fiir  fin-torits.  rails.  liK-nninfives,  ami  all 
sorts  of  materials  tor  railways  and  tramways,  iron  pipes 
for  ^as  or  aewem,  nunlng  Implements,  and  tohsow  fbr 
sheep-washing. 

The  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  are  wholly 
of  thmr  own  products,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  in 
the  raw  or  unmanufactured  state.  Tlie  most  important 
an — wool,  which  is  tl.i^  (list  article  of  prodiicfii«M.  iljf 
."kins  and  hides  of  donustie  animals,  of  the  ox,  njw, 
horsi',  etf.,  etc..  either  salted  or  dry,  and  of  wild  ani- 
mals, as  guanaco^  and  of  birds,  which  arc  vcty^  numer- 
Otis  in  the  republic.  Among  the  bird-skins  are  indoded 
those  of  the  oetrieh  and  the  swan.  Nekt  in  qmuiibr 
oome  tallow,  melted  or  pressed ;  dried  or  salted  beef; 

l>oe!-foiii.Mies.  salted  (ir  pii  kled ;  animal  oik.  honn. 
h(irn-pitlis  and  ixiiiits,  hair,  Isdie-ash,  ostrich  aaa 
oilier  I'eatliers,  lialed  bay.  flaxs^'cd,  maize,  wheat,  ati'l 
alfalfa-Kced.  Other  products  ibr  home  use  are  ail 
sorts  of  vegeCaUeR  and  flmits,  leather,  clothes,  Bfapei^ 
blanket.s,  harnesses,  carriages,  timber  and  iron  fittingi 
for  buildinjr,  charcoal,  lime,  wine,  etc..  etc 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  republic  in  187''  w.^s— 
of  neat  cattle,  13,493,000;  of  .sheep,  1 37.. 54 f.. 41;].  The 
;  wheat -crop,  only  in  the  new  colonies  nf  .^anta  F«',  m  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Salado,  was  of  $;j,Si»j,.'jiHi  value  in  the 
year  ISSI. 

The  im{M>rts  arc  of  all  articles  for  making  clothin;;, 
French  wines,  oil,  agrienltnral  and  all  other  machinery-, 
sewing-machines,  keRMKne,  brandy,  refined  mar,,cir 
pars,  coal,  timber,  eta  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  ail'  rapidly  increa.sinp;  and  this  ominun  e  would 
lx>  a  L-n  at  deal  mcire  important  if  the  impnrt  duties  uimiu 
the  wiMils  and  ntluT  ]ir<i'liirts  uf  the  river  I'lafe  wirt>  nut 
so  high  as  they  now  are  in  the  United  States.  The 
river  Hate  countries  (Argentine  and  Oriental  dd 
Uragnsy  republics)  stand  in  the  third  phee  in  the 
commerce  or  the  United  States  with  the  ancient  8ma- 
ish  colonies,  and  are  shown  by  the  fcdlowingdala,  wmeh 
we  gather  finom  tho  quarteriy  report  of  tlie  chief  of  the 
Umted  States  borean  of  statiaties,  June  30, 188S: 

j  Cimrrnl  Commerrf  of  the  I'nilfil  Ptal'-t  irifh — 

1.  Cnba  $^>-2,^,tn 

2.  Mexico   '^:?,;m.lsl 

3.  Rio de  la  Plata  : Argentina  ami  OrienUll..  l«>..Vr2.391 

4.  ColnniUia   n.a>9.8W 

5.  Venesuela-   7,921.485 

6.  Chill  „. 

7.  Pern  ^B74^ 


We  put  together  the  commerce  of  the  two  states  of 
La  Plata,  bcL-ause  it  is  impoarible  to  have  separate  ala> 
tistics  of  their  imports  and  exports.  The  relstive  im- 
portance lit'  this  ciininic  n  e  may  l>c  est-mated  by  ths 
customs  duties,  whieh  in  ISTy  were  lollows: 

R«publica  Arxentina  — .416.064.336 

Kt'IiUbliea  Oriiiital  <1<  1  I  rURUny   4,lUl,ia 

Tlic  financial  condition  of  the  Argentine  llcpuUicis 
not  (|uite  satisfactory,  but  is  nndoubtedl}*  improvhlf. 
The  revenue  ojllected  in  the  hist  ten  years  was — 

1S71  $12,(W2,155 

1878   18,172,379 

1873   20,217.231 

ld7 •«s*»s«e**i«*ee«*e«*a*«**««M»  l&fiflftiiBpf 

1878........  ............................  13^5831633 

1877  .   14.8M,flS6 

187B..»  IMSlifltT 

1879  .....   90^96MB3 

1880................».».   11^504,306 

1861   21,345,896 

The  expenditure  always  exceeded  the  revenue,  incon- 
sequence of  the  civil  wars  in  the  years  1S7I,  bsT4, 
and  1880,  which  cost  the  n.ition  a  considerable  sum, 
represented  bv  sn  item  of  move  than  $U4,UOU,0U0  ia 
the  internal  debt  of  the  repnblie; 

The  amount  <if  the  public  debt  on  Jan.  1.  l^Sl.wU 
officially  stilted  as  in  the  following  table,  the  debts  of 
the  separate  provinces  not  being  indnded: 
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FmfiB  dakt.  155^104 

Ftaideddebfe  (Internal)   38*44^087 

FloitinK  deM  (trawiry  bills,  bAl»uc« 

doe  in  the  banks,  etc) —  ■  24,2'20,'330 

ToUl  debt.   $103,621,461 

A  debt  of  $10:),R21 .4fil  for  a  population  of  not  more 
thaD  3,<XH>,tX)t)  may  seem  exwssive,  when  the  rt-ve- 
uam  wldom  reach  f'il.iHxi.iNXj  annually;  but  it  is 
M  encouraging  ieature  that  fur  the  W  two  or  three 
yesm  the  leTenoee  hate  exceeded  the  ex penditare ; 
aii  l  Tn  lian  and  civil  wars  being  at  an  einl,  the  expend- 
ituR  unidt  diminish  and  the  revenue  niust  ltow. 
The  army  of  the  republic,  exclu.sive  of  tlie  national 
1,  coi^sisted  in  Dec.,  ISSl,  of  7662  men — 3647  in- 
306<>  cavalry,  and  946  artilleiy.  It  was  com- 
Icd  by  8  generals.  TO  ooloncU.  71  majors,  ami  .'i.'iO 
Other  officers.  Hall'-jiaid  and  other  ofiicers  arv — 10 
generals,  110  ooldneU.  Ti»  majors,  and  21.'>  officers. 

The  navy  of  tlie  republic  nt  the  same  time  consii^ted 
of  16  war- vessels — C  e.  3  iron-dadB,  6  iranboats,  and  7 
ftrlorpedoes,  beaidee  17  vessels  (two  of  tneni  .sailing)  for 
tnasports,  amo«,  ete  Tliere  are  I  admind,  2  commo- 
dores. .'>.>2  officers,  and  1 7. J8  sailors  and  inarines 

The  Koman  Catholic  faith  is  the  estubUshed  religion 
of  Ae  pnmnoeSi  but  hfthe  constitution  and  by  custom 
dm  am  free  exercise  and  toleration  of  all  other  creeds, 
eadi  Met  haTtng  churches  where  they  worship  in  the 
linidilh,  Gennan.  or  Fn-nch  lamruagc,  Tlic  language 
of  the  republic  at  lart'o  \»  Spanish  ;  iu  the  province  of 
Corrientcfl  the  common  peuple  s{>euk  the  Qoarani,  and 
in  Santiago  the  Quiohua.  The  IndiMia  wandenog  in 
the  Chaoq  and  in  the  far  sontb  are  veir  few,  and  the 
warrior  trilx*.s.  having'  bci  n  n  pclled  to  the  west  of  the 
Cordil^nv^*.  are  iiu  ItnLt  r  a  st^rious  peril  to  the  farmers 
i<»'ttli->|  in  the  PauJi'arf.  The  GattcJim,  or  vagrant  people, 
under  pressure  of  the  penuanent  and  moral  laborers  who 
are  taking  hold  of  the  ommtry,  are  improvbg  and  dis- 
appeariiiL' ;  the  ArL'cntinc  peasant,  SO  often  miQildged 
by  sn|>ertu  ial  travelling  oWrvers,  18  a  8ol)er,  strong, 
bard-workintf  man,  who  only  wants  to  be  fairly  ushmI. 

Cittns. — Buenos  Aires  is  a  fine  ei^,  with  30U,(KX) 
inhabitants,  about  one-third  of  them  being  foreigners. 
The  climate  is  healthy;  a  good  8yst«^m  of  s^-wcrs  is  in 
coarse  of  ttjmpletion,  and  the  yellow  fever,  imported 
from  Brazil  in  1S71,  has  not  reappeared. 

Roeario,  ].'>(>  miles  up  the  river  Paran4,i8  the  second 
commercial  city  in  the  repidili<'.  Here  IS  die  starting- 
point  of  the  ('entral  Railway,  which  connects  the  port 
with  the  northern  provinces  of  Santa  I'Y',  (  ordoLa. 
Santiago,  and  Tucutnan,  and  with  the  Andean  prov- 
inces of  San  Luis,  Mendoza,  and  iu  a  short  time  with 
San  Juan.  Ocean  steaaieia  ud  Teasels  of  eighteen 
feet  dimoght  eao  casiljr  nach  the  port  of  B«sano  in 
ill  SMsons. 

>aii!a  Ki'  ha.*^  in  it.s  nr;:.'liliiirlii'i"I  nmiii  riMi.s  farms 
dtvuitsl  to  ajijrieuhurai  pursuit.^.  Sugnr-caue  is  ex- 
teotively  cultivated  in  Santiago.  Tucuman,  and  Salta. 
XbenB^rards  of  Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  and  the  cop- 
pSMnioes  of  La  Hiola.  arc  only  wanting  in  capita]  and 
intelligent  lalior.  No  South  Anieritan  >tatf  is  now, 
in  fait,  a  mure  thriving  c-ounir)  than  the  Argentine 
li'  lHiWir.  (L.  L.  D.  ) 

AiUxYLL,  or  ARQYLE.  Gsobos  John  Douglas 
Caiipbku>.  eighth  dnke  of  Argyll ;  bom  at  Ardencapio 

rijsflf.  in  I)imibartonsliin'.  in  isj:!.  In  IS4'J,  when  he 
Wiw  uuiy  nineteen,  he  published  a  I^tOr  to  the  J' em, 
jrnm  a  Peer's  iion,  in  which,  in  the  interests  of  Soot- 
tiiih  Preabyterianism,  he  considen  (he  conflict  ol'  opin* 
KNH  m  the  Chmeh  of  Sootbmd.  He  snooeeded  his 
ra^erin  1S47,  and  the  next  year  published  a  tn  ati.se 
entitled  PraJtytert)  Kcimineil,  in  which  he  opp<i.^es  all 
femw  of  hierarchy.  He  IxxAme  at  once  tin  active 
*nd  eloquent  member  of  the  Uouse  of  Lords.  In 

he  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  under  the 
admini^tr.it- ifi  "f  Ii<inl  J^almerston  was  in  charge  of 
the  p>»ul  aliuirs  Irom  1855  to  1858.  He  was  bered- 
itMjr  sheriff  qS  Aisffariure,  Mid  ma  q^pointed  loid 

Vol. 


lieutenant  in  186Z  In  1851  he  was  elected  chao- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  in  1853,  ft 
member  of  the  Privv  Council  of  England;  and  in  1854 

lord  rector  of  the  (Jnivorxity  of  (IhtHgow.  The  degree 
of  LLD.  wa.s  conferred  uihjii  him  by  the  University 
of  GEUnbridge  in  18t')2.  From  IXtiH  to  1.S74  he  was  seo- 
retaiy  of  state  for  Lidia.  His  viodicatkn  of  the  /U- 
tronage  Act  (as  it  concerned  the  Soottnh  Cfaureh)  ap* 
oeaml  in  the  latter  year.  In  1S78  he  travelled  in  the 
United  States.  In  1879  he  publisheil  The  E,<iAlrn\ 
Quettion  from  tfie  Traitu  nf  PnrU  to  the  Treaty  of 
Bf-rUn  Olid  to  the  Second  .\/yhan  War,  tn  two  TM- 
umes,  defending  the  jwlicy  towurds  Afghanistan  par- 
sued  by  the  Lilxiral.s  when  in  office  tmd  ailvocatea  by 
them  in  opjxjdition.    In  on  the  retuni  of  Mr. 

fficc  as  lonl 
associates 
made  in 

the  Land  A<'t  of  lss|.  he  retired  in  April  of  that 
year,  and  hiis  shown  himiielf  a  severe  critic  of  his 
fonner  aasfxnatcs. 

Thiwighottt  his  career  the  duke  has  found  time  to 
study  art  and  literature,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  sup- 
)rter,  and  hius  fretpiently  lectured  upon  such  topics, 
he  work  i)y  which  la;  is  most  favorably  known  is  a 
small  tr>?atisc  <m  Th^;  Reign  of  Lute,  which  i.s  pliiiosoph- 
ical,  thoughtful,  and  devout ;  this  appeared  in  lNt>''>,  and 
passed  throtigb  several  editions  in  England  and  America. 
In  1SG9  he  issued  a  kindn-d  treatise,  entitled  Pnnwrol 
Man;  in  1^70  he  wrote  the  results  of  a  visit  to  one  of 
his  proprietary  estates  in  T/w  IlUtorif  ami  Antinuiili.'^ 
cf  fona,  which  contains  a  remarkable,  though  unin- 
tended, vindicaUon  of  Henry  G.  Oarey  8  iheoiy  of  the 
occupation  of  land. 

The  duke  married  in  IH44  the  Ljidy  Elizabeth  Georgi- 
anna  (Jowcr,  eldest  dau^diter  of  the  Duke  (d'  Suther- 
land, by  whom  ho  has  hail  nine  children.  The  eldest 
SOD,  George  Edwanl  Ilenrj'  Douglas  Sutherland,  mar- 
quis of  L>rne,  married  the  iirincens  Ixuisc,  dauL'litcr  of 
Queen  Vicl<»ria,  an*l  i.s  now  I  ISS-J  i  the  viceroy  ot'Canada. 
Inic  to  hi.H  lilKjrd  prim  >  tlie  duke  placed  another 
son  in  trade,  as  a  tea-merchant  in  Loudon.      (h.  C.) 

ARtCKAUKKS.  also  contracte<l  into  RirKARKn 
and  Hkk..-*,  a  trilx*  of  American  Indians  of  the  P:i\Mice 
family  who  originally  dwcU  in  (lie  valley  id'  the  Platte 
River,  in  company  with  the  elowdy-relatcd  Pawnees, 
from  whom  they  separated  about  a  cent  ur>'  ago.  Thence 
they  made  their  way  northward  to  their  present  location 
on  the  upper  Missouri.  They  were  originally  numer« 
ous,  eomiKising  ten  large  lril>e.s,  but  have  IxH  omc  ally 
redui  i  d  tiy  warlike  incui>ion.-<  of  tlic  Sioux  and  by  tin' 
ravaLTcH  of  the  suuiU-pox,  by  which  tliey  were  decimated 
in  17U1  and  again  ui  1837. 

The  Arickarees  were  an  enterprising  and  warlike  raoe, 
who  early  eame.  into  hostile  collision  vrith  the  whites. 
In  I^:J:;  ihcy  made  a  tierce  a.-v-ault  on  a  oompanv  of 
traders  led  by  (jen.  Ashley,  of  whom  were  killed  and 
womided.  In  return,  they  were  attacked  l  >y  (  L  l^cav- 
enworth,  who  assailtxi  them  in  two  palii&aded  villageo 
on  (.'aimon  Ball  River.  After  a  severe  fight  they  were 
defeated  by  the  troops  and  lim-ed  to  conclude  peace. 
But  they  tied  during  the  succeeding  night,  and  their 
towns  were  bonied  oy  the  trsdeiv.  The  Sioux  took 
advantage  of  this  defeat,  seised  the  eouiMiy  of  the 
Arickarces,  and  forced  them  to  become  nomads.  By 
1-1'.")  they  had  returned  fnmi  the  Platte,  to  whicn 
they  had  fled,  and  Were  again  on  the  Mi.s.souri.  _  A 
treaty  wits  made  with  them  in  this  ^'ear,  but  it  had  little 
efiiect  upon  the  savages,  whose  heeule  depredatiom  eoii> 
tinued.  In  oonse4iuenix-,  all  trade  with  tr  I  em  was  dosed 
in  1831.  and  they  became  wandcr'-rs  as:ain.  returning 
to  their  t>ld  hunting-groumis  on  t  he  I'latte.  A  lew  years 
later  they  were  uguiu  on  the  Missouri,  where,  together 
with  the  Mandans  and  the  Minnetftrecs,  they  were  se- 
verely scourged  by  the  small-poz.  The  remnants  of 
the  three  trilies  joim!d  to^'Cther,  and  have  since  con- 
tinued in  wiion.  The  tribes  they  joined  beiui:  active 
agriooltiiristi,  the  Aridumet  Imvo  ssnimed  the  aame 
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babiu,  and  have  lost  their  warlike  prorlivities.  In  1S38 
thoy  were  spoken  of  by  the  Indiun  agunt  uh  notorious 
fbr  treachenr  and  barbarity,  and  as  having  munlered 
and  pillaged  more  of  our  citizens  than  all  the  other 
frihi  s  hetwocii  the  Missouri  ami  the  head-waters  of  the 
Coluiuliia.  Tij-day  they  are  fast  friends  and  allies  <»f 
the  wliiies.  (Jen.  i^laridun  s;iid  of  them  in  1S7I  : 
"Thev  have  alwavB  been  civil  and  weU-di^poMd,  and 
bare  been  repaid  pgr  the  OomniDait  with  ncgkot  ind 
starvation." 

In  IflA2  t]i6  AndtBfBCB  were  nenMyvBd  to  a  fCMiva- 
(inn  at  Fort  Bertliold.  Dnrinp  the  Civil  War  Sfmie  of 
tilt  ui  served  as  scouts  in  the  N'ortheni  anny.  By  the 
treaty  of  1  >r''"i  there  Wiis  ajj^miiriatt  il  ^Tfi.iNMi  jkt  an- 
num for  till'  sustenanet<  of  the  three  (rihes.  In  IKTO  a 
reaervation  vms  assi|?ucd  thoiu  in  North-weat  Dakota 
and  Kasteni  Montana  onihradng  l^./VtN)  8(|uarc  milea. 
They  now  live  in  well-built  log  houses,  having  aajuired 
the  art  of  building,  not  from  the  whites,  but  from  the 
partly-civilized  Mandans.  Their  number  is  reduced  to 
about  1 1  )(>()  souls.  (c.  M. ) 

AKiZUNA.  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  is  sit- 
I  _  uated  between  31°  and  37°  N.  lat,  and  bc- 
pTfitiUi:  tween  109°  and  114°  40'  W.  lone  It  is 
Ml  bounded  on  the  north  b>-  Utah  and  Ne\  a  la, 

on  the  eM(  by  New  Mexioo,  on  tlie  eouth 
bv  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora,  and  on  die  west  by 

Calif^)rii!,i  1  Nevada.  Tt  is  divided  into  ton  coun- 
ties: Viuna.  I'lnia,  ("iMhi.s4*.  Pinal.  Graham.  Gila, 
Maricopa,  Ai';whe,  Yavap;ii,  ;ind  Mohave.  Atvordinir 
to  the  late.«it  8urve>TJ,  it  contains  113,916  stjuare  miles, 
or  72,9(»6,240  acres.  Its  population  in  1870  waa  9658 ; 
in  1880  it  had  increaaed  to  40^440,  aad  it  is  now  (1883| 
esdnated  at  50,000.  The  aaetteed  ndoilion  m  reaj 
estate  ill  I'iSO  was  $3.922,0r>l,  and  of  peraonal  prop- 
erty        #.').:;47,l^.i :;.  nmkinL'  a  total  of  $9,270,214. 

^l't)j)i)i/nijil,  i/  (iiiii  ( li  iiiniifi.  Nearly  the  whole  Terri- 
tory eonsists  ot  a  .serie.s  ut  t-K  vated  plains,  on  which  the 
moiintaiii-rank:es,  isolated  inuiks,  and  volcanic  coneu 
have  been  built  up.  The  countn'  risi>s  gradually-  from 
the  aouth-weetem  comer  to  the  boundap'-Hne  of  New 
Mexico,  and  in  the  north -cast,  still  retaining  the  form 
of  a  great  plain,  it  reaches  a  mean  altitude  of  5000  feet 
The  cenenil  trend  ut'  the  un luntains  is  north-west  and 
south-eiLst,  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory  the 
Mogollon  range  and  the  Sierra  Blanca  exteml  east  and 
west,  and  in  the  western  part  the  Cerbat  range  extends 
north  and  south. 

The  floath-weetein  olateau  is  a  desert  tnvened  by 
numerous  monntain-cDMnfl,  nearly  all  eonfbrmtng  in 
trend  with  the  longitudinal  a.xis  of  n{ihea\a!  (  oinnion 
to  the  countrj.  Tiiese  iiiuuiilains  ri^e  al  iiiptly  Irom 
the  surface  of  the  plateau,  and  the  spares  l»elwcen 
them  arc  not  valleys,  but  bruad  plains,  with  a  steady 
saoent  tovnirds  the  east  While  thus  embossed  with 
BMnmtaiii-peaks  md  nnge^  this  i^tesu  ia  deeply 
fturwHPed  with  gulches  and  ravhies  eroded  by  the 
"dond-bursts."  which  sometimes  precipitate  in  a  few 
minutes  an  in<  redible  ([uantity  of  water,  llie  mouu- 
tainSi  though  not  very  hiirh,  are  stei'p  and  erapgy 
volcanic  cones  or  balii  uiassea  of  glistening  granite. 
Not  only  are  the  mountains  destitute  of  water  or  ver- 
dure, but  the  intervening  plains  are  almost  equally  dry 
and  barren,  the  soil,  a  coarse  gravel  or  drilliqg  BBna, 
producing  only  *  saall  amount  of  the  native  graaaes, 
some  trees  of  tneiNib  vfrdf^  greasewood  and  cacti, 
the  ai-eentcd  emblems  of  aridity  and  desolation.  Noth- 
ing ean  he  more  dreary  than  the  aspeti.  of  this  entire 
region.  Hot,  dry?  and  nearly  treeless,  producing  noth- 
ini:  tit  for  hutiian  Hubsistenec,  with  no  animal  life  save 
the  han  .  coyote,  rattlesnake,  and  a  few  reptiles,  it  is  a 
huul  to  be  Avmded  by  oiviliied  man,  and  even  by  the 
wild  Indian.  The  very  ahr  on  these  torrid  plains  is 
lifeless,  being  little  stirrt^  by  tcnijxffs  .  <  Tily  the  s;ind 
storm  prevails.  Here  the  njitieiil  iliu.'-ioii  kimwri  as  the 
mirage  takes  on  tlie  nutst  weird  and  t'atitastie  shapes: 
SO  seemingly  real  are  the  appearances  it  presents  that 
ostde,  aOond  bgr  thcaa,  have  aso^ad  ftam  their  keep- 


ers and  ru.shed  fnintieall^'  to  death.  Of  all  that  is  roo- 
drous  in  this  Western  Ldom,  nothing  ao  works  on  the 
imagination  or  bewilders  the  judgment  as  these  uiy 
images,  which,  assmning  ever-vaiying  forms,  fade  at 

];u-.t  into  huniin.L'  air  as  ibe  eager  pursuer  ajipniiuhes 
tlie  sit«' of  tlieir  suiijMJ.M  il  existence.  Tlie  atnn'.-]ih(re. 
u'enerally  so  torpid.  i.>  occasionally  rulHed  bj'  a  wliiri- 
wind,  which,  lifting  the  dust  and  sand  on  high,  fonui 
them  into  tall  spiral  ooltmins,  that,  revolving  as  titejr 
advance,  stalk  like  m^iaatiB  spaoties  over  the  desat 
Theae,  though  the  most  noteUe,  are  not  alt  of  the  iMia- 
orological  marvels  of  the  inhospitable  wa.stes  of  SoBllh 
Western  Arizona.  From  nortii  to  south  acro.ss  ihissef- 
tioii  stretches  a  la\a-How  aUnit  a  mile  in  u 
which  stand  two  parallel  lines  of  syninielncai  volcaaic 
cones  varj'ing  from  lUO  to  3<HJ  feet  in  height.  lotlM 
vicinity  of  the  Gila  there  are  alsei  lava-beiis  of  irregrilu 
shape. 

1  ne  south-eiusteni  part  of  the  Territory  is  dikIi 
more  mountainous  than  the  south  western  and  western, 
the  Uiounlains  here  beintt  also  IulIh  r  and  contaiiiiikg 
more  wood,  grass,  and  water.  The  surface -configura- 
tion desc  ribed  prevails,  with  slight  muditieatious.  fmm 
the  southern  ooundarj'  as  far  as  .34"  N.  lat..  above 
which  the  plateau  sy-ntem  is  found  in  greater  perfei-tioo 
and  with  leas  disturbance  than  at  the  south.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  Colorado  this  far-reaching  plateau  breau 
mto  three  benches,  varj'ing  in  height  from  4000  to  COOO 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  intervals  on  this  elevated  nWn 
are  the  taiilc  !an<ls.  the  mmo/i  of  the  Spaniards.  TlifSe 
singular  and  picturesque  geological  remains  amsistof 
elevated  sections  of  euuntiy,  flat  on  top,  and  bounded 
bv  mural  fteea  alwaya  ateap  and  gaoen^  vertitaL 
They  sonetincB  riaa  lOOO  ftet  or  more  above  the  fc^ 
cni!  level  of  the  plain  on  which  they  stand.  They  ar^ 
eoiiijiohcii  of  sand.st<ine  and  otiier  rm-Ls  of  the  I'rvl*- 
ceous  series,  and  these,  havine  l.>een  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes or  other  convulsions  of  nature,  have  since  been 
weathered  into  extraordinary  shapes.  Ov^er  an  area  of 
20.000  square  miles  are  to  be  seen  towers,  apires,  and 
oolumns  risini^  amid  the  ruins  of  cydopean  orties; 
ties,  buttes,  fortifications,  and  tuneted  walla  more  thaa 
1000  feet  high  overlook  the  plains  or  stand  on  the  verve 
of  narrow  and  deep  chasms.  Great  mountains,  darkly 
timlxjred,  lifl  their  hcids  into  the  region  of  etenuJ 
snow,  while  green  meadows  and  venlant  sIojhjs  ctuitrast 
with  the  lava-fields  and  basaltic  flows  that  cover  part 
of  the  plateau. 

Bieen. — Diagonally  aonss  the  narth-wastera  aa^ 
of  this  marvelions  wai  the  Colorado  River  makes  is 
way  throuirh  a  eafion  nowhere  mon*  than  a  mile  wide, 
but  (.'verywhere  more  than  a  mile  deeii.  an<l  the  puree 
of  the  Colorado  ('iiii|iiiio  from  the  soutli-^^'.isl  is  in  mjiijc 
places  nearly  as  deep.  The  Grand  Canon  is  t  he  nit«si 
stupendous  fissure  in  nature,  extending  for  3O0  mik& 
Its  walls  are  sections  of  nearfcr  honaontal  strata ;  it  out* 
even  into  the  solid  granite  lor  500  or  1000  feet  So 
deep  and  narrow  is  the  gorge  that  at  midday  in  dear 
weather  a  penam  IcMiking  upward  from  the  river  <-«n 
see  the  stars  in  the  sky.  Wluti  An  explonL-r  li.i^ 
once  ent«n?d  these  awlul  eha.sms  there  is  no  es^-ajK.' 
until  he  passes  clear  through  them  to  places  where  the 
banks  are  less  precipitous.  The  natural  eiTect  of  the 
scenery  of  this  part  of  Arizona  is  heightened  by  the 
larsfemon  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  iavut 
a  wonderfhl  dntinctneas  to  remote  objects  and  deceive 
the  most  pnu  ti.<ed  eye  in  measuring  distances.  Thcrn 
tire  Territorv  is  drained  by  the  Colondo  and  its  iril'U- 
taries,  of  which  thi^  <X)tisiderable  sireams  wiiliin  its 
limits  are  the  Colorado  C'hiquito,  Bill  Williams  i'urk, 
and  the  Gila,  all  entering  the  main  river  from  the 
iumth-east  and  east  The  Colorado  Chiquito  has  two 
branches,  the  Rio  Poeroo  and  the  Zofli ;  Bill  WOUaiM' 
Fork  has  one.  the  Santa  Maria;  and  the  Gila  has  five, 
the  Rio  .*^alinas  or  Salt  River,  the  Rio  VenJe,  the  Sin 
Carlo-s,  the  San  I'edro,  and  the  FraneiM-o.  The  S.int.^ 
Cruz,  a  long,  sliallow  stream,  enters  Arixona  liom  >x>- 
nonu  and  after  a  imrth-waamr  eowae  of  llM  nlv 
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disappears  in  the  gravel  and  quic-k8and  before  reaching 
dteGQa.  Tlie  Haasayampa  and  Fria,  wlueh  ap- 
pmeh  the  Gila  from  the  north,  are  in  like  manner  ao- 
aorbed   White  the  main  Colorado,  whose  boutccs  are 

in  the  Rooky  Mountains,  h;us  ulwuys  a  lar.'e  volimif  of 
water,  the  other  rivers  are  during  niorit  of  the  vear 
maD  streams,  and  some  in  the  dry  season  nro  swallow- 
ed ap  in  tlM  aand.  The  Colorado,  the  only  navigaUe 
stream,  is  n  obetraoted  with  bam  and  ehaUows,  ao  fre- 
•luentlj  shifts  its  channel,  and  has  such  a  stmnp  cur- 
rent even  when  tite  water  is  low,  that  steamers  of  liirht 
draught  can  with  difficulty  make  their  way  u]>  it.  Ow- 
ing lo  than  hindiMoee  to  navigation,  a  railroad  haa 
been  Brojeoted  to  extend  along  the  banks  of  this  river 
from  Port  T.'*!ihel,  at  it<  mouth  on  the  fJulf  of  (7alifor- 
rii.i.  to  (^allvillc,  tho  Ijcad  of  navigation,  tlUO  miles 
il-ivf.  While  the  upper  Colorado  and  some  of  its 
branches  flow  through  ca&ons,  most  of  the  rivers  of 
Arisona  meander  through  valUgrs  and  plains,  their  low 
Kink?  K^inir  lined  with  sycamore,  mesquite,  (•()ttonwoo<l, 
anJ  willow  trees.  There  are  but  few  oreeks.  thouuli 
among  the  mountains  in  the  central  and  oa.'^tern  parts 
there  are  some  streams,  which,  however,  generally  sink 
bto  the  ground  after  leaving  the  canon. 

X'ldiml  Wrlh. — Tliprc  an»  no  lakes  in  Arizona,  the 
Lirarcst  body  of  stamlitii.'  water  coverinit  only  a  few  hun- 
dred acres.  But  in  many  parts  there  are  "wells"  or 
pools  of  water  standing  in  crevices,  pot-holes,  and  other 
patunl  iepnmumB  in  the  roek.  Tlie  rain-water  stored 
in  these  receptacles  remains  cwkI  for  a  lontr  time,  and 
they  are  often  the  only  soumi  of  supply  within  reach. 
On  a  high  nu  vi  near  the  Colorado  there  are  so  many 
of  them  that  the  place  is  csdled  the  "'Region  of  the 
Thousand  Wells."  Nearly  all  these  wells  are  circular, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  20  to  UK)  feet,  and  of  consider- 
able depth.  They  are  sometimes  several  rods  ai)art .  and 
in  otfaerplaces  are  senaratcil  only  by  a  narrow  wall  of 
rack.  Toey  seem  to  oe  replenished  only  by  the  ruins, 
which  are  not  abundant  in  tbia  region,  and  jet  th^  are 
never  deititate  of  water.  The  moat  remaiKahle  well  ie 
the  Montenima,  55  miles  N.  W.  of  Prescotl  It  occu- 
pies a  circular  pit  in  a  limestone  mesa  I (H)  feet  across 
and  having  vertical  walls  70  feet  high  ;  the  water  is  100 
feet  deep,  and  alwa^  clear.  Within  the  pit  are  the 
lemaina  of  ptehietono  dweUinn,  showing  tSm  spot  to 
have  been  fonDerfy  inhabited  bv  the  "Cliff-dwellers,  " 
t'  wliii  h  people  the  M<xini.'*  ana  Zunis,  now  living  IfiO 
I  tu  I  he  ea.st  and  north  ea.-t,  are  perhai>s  remnants. 
!;•  -  lit  >  ihe.>ie  nx-k-wcUs,  ordinary  springs  arc  occasion- 
ally Ibund,  hut  they  are  not  utuuerooa,  wa  is  their 
water  always  palatable. 

Ch'matf. — Taken  a.s  a  wliole,  Arizona  is  noted  for  if.s 
hiirh  temperature  and  extreme  aridity.  In  the  valley 
ot  the  lower  Colorado  and  throughout  the  eountrj'  south 
of  the  Gihi,  except  in  the  mountains,  the  thermometer 
ia  smnmer  ranges  all  day  from  90"  to  110*  Fahr.  b  the 
shade,  and  in  p^mie  jilaces  aii'l  reasons  reaches  120°. 
At  Fort  Yuma  the  a\eraL'e  .•^lamiicr  noon  temperature 
is  100°,  and  it  seldom  falls  U'low  <J()"  ;  the  aiiiiual  avi-r- 
aire  is  73'5*'.  At  Fort  M(.have,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado,  200  miles  north  of  Fort  Tiima,  and  at  Port 
laabd,  KX)  miles  south,  the  feniporafiire  is  the  same. 
Aowing  this  re^on  to  Ix?  nearly  a.s  Ixit  us  the  Dewrt 
of  Sahara.  Wfthin  this  thermal  lielt  the  weather  for 
four  or  five  months  of  the  year  is  deli^'htful,  the  mer- 
itiry  raneing  from  60°  to  75°  Fuhr.  dunug  the  day,  and 
faUioc  about  15°  or  20°  at  night  In  other  parts  of 
me  Territory  the  summers  arc  not  so  hot  as  at  Fort 
Yuma  hy  15",  but  the  wint(  r>  an;  eolder  in  the  same 
proportion,  severe  frosts  occurring  iu  all  localities  hav- 
ing a  greater  altitude  than  5000  feet  Snow  faUs  ooca- 
■jwal^ bat  not  to  a  gieat  depth,  nor  does  it  lie  long. 
Behnr  SOOO  l^t  either  fioifc  or  snow  is  rare.  On  the 


the  annual  rainfall  is  20  inches,  two-fifths  of  which  fall 
in  January'  and  Fcbniar\-,  two-fifths  in  July  and  Aor 
gtisl,  the  rest  being  distributed  through  the  femuning 
months.  Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  TeiritoTy, 
however,  the  annual  rainfall  is  Ks.';  than  !">  inches;  at 
Fort  Yuma  and  in  a  large  i)art  tif  the  s*)uth-eu*tem 
tioii  the  average  is  3  o  inches.  The  rain  here  comes 
iu  heavy  showers,  with  much  thunder  and  l^htning,  and 
an  entire  miny  dav  is  imknown. 

In  the  mining  tli^tricls,  though  the  days  are  hot,  the 
nights,  even  in  summer,  are  generally  cool,  and  the 
heat,  at  a  temperature  of  1 10°,  is  less  oppressive  than 
at  90°  on  the  Atlantic  cuaat.  Arizona  ma  no  endemic 
diseases,  and  appears  to  be  well  adapted  Ibr  the 


mountains  the  '^now  reaebeaa  great  depth,  and  sfime 
of  the  more  lolty  peaks  are  covered  with  i>erpetual 

?now. 

,  AiiMsa  nuiy  be  aud  to  have  two  wet  seasons— one 
nsvuMT,  theodMratvbler.  In  an  avenge  kcaUty 


denee  of  persons  suffering  fmin  pulmonary  diseases. 
Sueh  are  tlie  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  that 
the  flesh  of  animals  eati  be  oored  withoat  BUt  simply 
by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Agriculture. — The  amount  of  land  in  Arisona  avail* 
able  for  sucee.s.-^ful  aL'ritulture  is  small.  Along  the 
larger  rivers  there  is  a  eon.siderahle  extent  of  rich  Utt- 
tou)-laiiils.  and  there  arc  many  fertile  vallev's  in  the 
central,  eastern,  and  south-eastern  portionaoi  the  Ter- 
ritot}-.   Water  rather  than  land  wn  determines  the 

r'cultunil  »ipabilities  of  the  counfrj-.  Then*  are 
iit  3,00(>,<X)0  acres  to  which,  with  niodenite  outlay 
for  const  HK-tiiiL'^  (lit(  lies,  enough  water  eoiilil  he  brought 
to  ensure  good  crops,  and  probably  1(i,ikki.(i<h)  acres 
that  co«dd  M  snffieiently  imgated  with  artt  sian  wells. 
By  these  means  not  only  cereals  and  the  hardier  fruits 
of  the  north,  but  also  cotton,  ramie,  sugar-cane,  and  the 
Bemi-tn>pieal  fruits,  might  In;  raise<l.  Already  hirge 
portions  of  the  Colora<lo  Irattoms  have  Ixien  reclaimed 
Dy  levees,  and  the  lands  prepared  for  cultivating  cotton 
and  sugar-cane.  Of  the  c^eals  from  40  to  50  oushela 
per  acre  can  be  raised,  and  two  crops,  one  of  grain  and 
the  other  of  vegetables,  can  be  taken  from  the  .s^iine  field. 
Four  or  five  crops  of  altaltii  and  three  of  the  other  cul- 
tivated grasses  can  be  taken  from  the  same  land  HwAg. 
IVoits  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive  so  well,  on  aooounifc 
of  the  attacks  of  multitudes  of  insects.  Early  frosts  in 
autumn  an<l  late  fro.st.s  in  spring,  sis  well  as  unsesson* 
able  hot  weather  near  the  end  of  winter,  often  ii^im 
both  frnte  and  TSgetables. 

Arizona  msgr  be  subdivided  as  follows:  Fanning 
lands  «>apable  of  being  unrigated.  20,000,000  acres;  tim- 
ber  lands,  much  covered  with  trees  of  small  growth, 
lO.iHHj.ooO;  grazing  lands.  35,000,000;  deserts,  some 
portioiLs  producing  a  little  bunch-grass,  35,000,000. 
Some  of  the  giaatng  bnds,  to  nake  them  maencally 
available,  mnud  need  weDs  to  be  sank  to  afford  water 
to  the  stock.  (  Vntnil,  E:isteni,  and  North-ea.sterti  Ari- 
zona cuMtain  a  larjurer  proportion  of  arable  land  than 
the  rest  of  the  Territory.  The  following  valleys  contain 
much  good  land,  and,  being  generally  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  water,  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  pop- 
ulation :  Val  de  ('hinu,  north  of  I'reseott.  Walnut 
Grove,  Colorado  Chi<juilo,  Williamson  s,  People's,  Kirk- 
land's,  Skull,  Thompson's,  and  .\gua  Pria.  Some  of 
these  vulle^fs  contain  ftiUy  500,000  acres  of  good  luml, 
with  facilities  for  irrigation.  In  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  Ti  rritory,  not  yet  much  explored,  the  Mo«juis 
and  the  Navajoes,  partially  civilized  Indians,  live  mainly 
by  cultivating  the  soil.  Among  the  Mogollon,  I'inal, 
and  Sierra  Blunca  mountains  t  here  are  known  to  be  many 
small  valleys  suitable  for  settlement.  Farther  south 
the  uL'rifultural  lamls  are  i  liiefly  in  (he  river  viillevs, 
and  from  these  Arizona  lias  lor  .-uuie  years  i»riKluee(l  all 
the  grain  and  veLzt  tables  m  eded  inr  home  consumption. 
According  to  the  census  of  ISiiO,  there  were  in  Arizona. 
707  farms;  1 8  KS  acres  were  devoted  to  Indian  corn,  pro- 
ducing 34,746  bushels  ;  9020)  acres  to  wheat,  producing 
13(1,427  bushels;  12,404  acres  to  barley,  producing 
2:i<j,ur>i  bushds;  and  29  aom  to  oats,  pniduring  664 

bushels. 

Griiziiif/. — While  some  grass  may  be  found  even  in 
the  desert,  the  best  grazing  districts  are  in  the  central, 
eastern,  and  northern  parts  of  the  Territoiy,  and  there 
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Bonic  ypTx  pxtcnsivc  sheep-  and  cattle-ranges  exist.  On 
the  tliothiils,  though  therw  is  j;enerally  an  abundance  of 
gr.iKS,  there  is  often  a  s<>an'ity  of  wiii«'r.  and  therefore 
the  mountains  afford  the  best  summer-ninKCs  for  stock. 
All  the  grasses  here  are  perennnl,  propagating  theni- 
•elves  from  the  root  The  grus  most  dependea  upon  is 
the  gnuna,  which,  though  short,  is  very  nntritions,  luid 
grows  in  bunches  wi<h'ly  .«*>p;initc(l  instead  of  (^nvcring 
the  ground.  Intermint'led  with  tlie  j:niuiii  is  the  nies- 
quite,  also  gixnl  fur  stiK'k,  and  siniii'tinifs  the  .-^iK •cat one, 
less  succulent  and  nutritious.  These  are  found  chiefly 
between  the  altitudes  of  3000  and  6000  ftet,  Olh«r  kilMS 
bfling  foaixl  od  the  hij;her  moontwu. 

JBotonv.— The  principal  trMi  are  th«  iMSijuite,  iron- 
wood,  palo  verde.  and  palm,  found  chiefly  in  the  des- 
erts and  on  the  bam-n  hills,  with  coitonwcxxl,  syca- 
more, and  willow  aioii/ tlic  rivi  rs.  and  pine,  spnu-e,  tir, 
oak,  walnut,  and  wild  cherr>-  in  the  mountuins.  On 
tlie  uid,  sandy  (dains  occur  the  cactus,  greasewood, 


! except 

are  many  indigonmis  plants  and  herlw,  for  some  of 
whii-h  medicinal  ]irnpcrtie.s  are  claimed. 

Z'xAo'jtj. — Tlie  principal  mammalia  an'  the  jmnther, 
oougar  or  Rocky  Mountain  lion,  several  H|>ecie8  of  deer, 
Mtelopes,  mountain-sheet)  with  enomuras  horns,  grizzly 
and  cinnamon  liears.  the  l\-nx  or  wOd  eat,  pmna,  jaguar, 
f(MC,  and  wolf.  There  are  also  many  smaUer  animals 
of  the  hare,  rat.  and  siiuirrel  tribce.  Good  fish  are 
foimd  only  in  tlic  niountain-streams.  Birls  ami  rep- 
tiles of  ditfi-reiit  kin  Is  are  nninemiis;  ainonir  the  latter 
the  nittlc.-nakc  is  the  must  daiiircrmis.  The  partridge 
and  wild  tiirkey  are  plentiful  in  the  mountainous  di»- 
trieti  of  Kxstern  Arizona,  and  an  esteemed  for  the  del- 
icacy of  their  flesh.  In  some  seeltOttS  the  wov'fooae, 
cranes,  herons,  ducks,  and  other  waterfowl  atxnind. 

Mitnis  '!(,•!  Miiirnii-..  -Arizniia  is  rich  in  Kutli  of  the 
preeiijus  and  many  ni'  the  u.'^etul  iin'tals.  an<i  ihism  s,m'S 
also  a  great  variety  of  uiiiu  nils-  linM  here  im  cui-s  in 
placers,  in  auriferutis  ouartz.  and  cumbinud  with  other 
metals.  There  are  well-authenticated  accounts  of  silver 
liaving  also  been  gathered  from  phweia  that  were  for- 
meijy  woriced  here.  Tn  no  other  of  the  l^uafie  States 
or  Territories  ih»  the  dcjiosits  of  tin-  precious  metals 
appear  to  have  Ixn^n  so  L'cneniliy  distrilmicd  ;  gold  and 
wivcr  lodes  have  In-eii  tinmd  in  every  district  ol*  Ari- 
Sona,  so  far  as  explored.  While  many  of  the  mining 
enterprises  here  have  resulted  in  failure  or  have  been 
attended  with  disMpmintmrat,  many  have  turned  out 
moderatciv  well,  and  some  have  imived  emtnentlv  sue 
cessful.  Pew  mines  in  any  eountjy  can  show  a  better 
n'<  <>rd  than  the  Silver  King  in  Pioneer  district,  or  the 
Tomlistoiic.  Contention,  (inuid  Central,  and  Ingereoll 
in  Tombstone  district.  Considerin.L'  how  short  a  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  miners  have  been  secure  from  In- 
dian attacks,  tlie  result  of  mininc  in  Arizona  compares 
favorablv  with  that  in  Utah  or  Nevada. 

The  placers  of  Arixona  are  not  so  rich  as  those  in  the 
States  and  Territories  farther  north.  They  ore  scattered 
oviT  a  wide  an  a.  ami  lia\e  resulted  fVoiii  the  deconijH"*- 
sition  of  auriferous  (|nartz-lo<leR  in  the  iicii.'liliorhoo<l, 
and  can  gcnendlv  l«  traced  to  their  oricin  They  an; 
usually  shallow,  from  one  or  two  to  six  orei>;hl  feej  deep, 
and  in  many  instances  are  widelv  spread,  t  bus  making  the 
ground  comparatively  poor.  Most  of  these  placers  are 
**  dry  diggings,"  so  csHed  because,  on  account  of  the 
wurcity  of  water,  the  irold  is  wjianifed  from  the  earth 
by  a  sort  of  winnowinc  jir<«-ess  instead  id'  wasliiiiL'.  1  he 
Mexii-an  miners  are  e.xju'rl  at  this  work,  and  sonic  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  j>erl<>rm  it  by  mai  hinerj',  but 
without  much  success,  llie  first  placer  in  Arizona  was 
disooveved  in  1S6I  at  La  Pas,  inTuma  county,  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  Colorado  River.  Although  it  was  soon 
worked  out,  the  dis<-ovcr5'  gave  a  deeided  impulse  to 
iuimiiiratioii,  and  led  to  the  fitxling  of  other  nlaeers  in 
the  .sttutli-wcsleni  part  iil'ya\apai  county,  which  have 
been  worked  ever  since,  having  the  advantage  of  ea^ 


access  to  water.  Dr\'  digginp.s  occur  in  the  foothilb  of 
the  Castle  Dome  n»nge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  <ii!a, 
16  miles  cast  of  Fort  Yuin  i  ulso  in  the  Santa  Riu 
Mountains  and  in  the  Papugo  euuntn\  south-wert  of 
TucMiii  There  are  about  2tX)0  placer  miners.  in<:lad- 
ing  Indians  and  Mexicans,  who  make  each  from  t2  to 
$6  per  day.  The  deposi  ts  bcin^  shalklW,  no  driftriliaai 
can  be  carricii  on,  and  but  few  daims  aveimkMi  qr 
the  hydraulic  pnx-ess. 

Nearly  every  mountain-range  in  Arizona  cnntainsvcki 
of  gohl.  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ores,  and  the  mines  are 
munerous.  Coal  and  iron,  apparently  of  good  qualitr, 
are  also  found  in  varimis  mrls  of  tbe  oonntn.  Uock- 
salt  is  plentiful  *,  near  Verae  there  is  a  large  bed  of  this 
mineral,  yieldim:  per  cent,  of  pure  salt.  Within  t*(. 
miles  of  Pn-stotl  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  gy|*ii[ii 
and  it  is  also  found  elsewhere.  Kaolin,  fin>clay,  and 
all  the  common  minerals  are  abundant.  Silver  ociur- 
as  a  sulphide  combined  with  iron,  lead,  antimony,  eii 
also  as  a  chloride  (horn  silver),  and  sometimes  is  foand 
native.  Moet  of  these  ores  are  reduced  by  the  null- 
pnK-e.*^;  that  is,  by  crushing  and  amalgamation,  snse 
refpiiring  to  be  reustod.  Those  with  a  large  pereentsge 
of  lead  are  rcdiK'cd  liy  smelting.  Copi'cr  is  titund  a.« 
a  red  oxide,  blue  and  green  carbonates,  ami  in  s  ine 
places  is  quite  abundant  in  metallic  iimn.  Tlie  m'ct 
extensive  deposits  yet  opened  are  in  the  Cliflon  district 
near  the  intersection  oftaeSSd  pmlld  oi  N.  la!  and  the 
lODth  meridian.  Here  extensive  smelting-works  have 
lieen  erected,  and  the  production  of  the  metal  is  qnite 
]tn»titable.  Previoii.sly.  .some  of  the  ore  was  rarriid  in 
watrons       miles,  and  then  14*ki  miles  by  r.iilniad 

The  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  pnnluced  in 
Arizona  to  the  end  of  1  SSI  was  about  $20,OO0aj(X);  the 
yield  for  1SS2  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  The  total 
value  of  all  the  mineral  prodoots  of  the  oounilT  tothe 
end  of  I S82  probably  exceeded  $30,000,000.  Hie  two 
great  hindrances  to  mining  and  nmspectirig  oneratioBi 
have  been  tlie  lio.stility  of  the  Indians  and  tne  preat 
cost  of  transportation,  l>ut  both  of  these  have  been  mii<4 
diminisluMl  by  the  construction  of  the  .Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  across  the  Territorj',  and  by  the  ainiust  ohd- 
plete  safajagatMn  of  tbe  Apaches  and  other  dangcnun 
tribes.  These  Indians  have  now  either  been  eztenu- 
nated  or  have  liecn  gatheretl  on  reser\'atioa«i,  where 
they  an;  fed.  clothed,  and  taui-dit  to  cultivate  the  buid. 

Mniiufiictiirix. — In  l^SO  there  were  (>(">  man ufai t  ir- 
ing establishtuents,  with  a  capital  of  $272,600.  The 
materials  used  wove  vahMd  at  $380,023,  and  tbepiod- 
ucts  at  $f.l8,.m 

y/i»/(>ry.— The  first  exploration  of  this  region  *1S 
made  by  Vasquez  Coninado,  who  was  sent  from  Mex- 
ico by  tne  viceroy  Mcudoza  in  1 540.  The  Spamndf 
were  allio  ed  by  .stories  of  a  land  rich  in  precious  mt  tah 
and  of  11  people  livinir  in  siili  iidiil  towns  called  '"The 
Seven  ('iticj*  of  CiKola."  ('oronado,  finding  a  ffw 
half-civdized  Cliff  'Iwcllers  and  some  Pueblo  Indian?, 
who  cultivated  in  a  nrindtive  way  small  patches  of 
innd,  retired  quickly  from  the  country',  which  of- 
sd  BO  little  to  tempt  cnpidity  or  to  gratify  a  love  of 
clory.  Alsiut  I.'iSd  the  Spaniards  acain  entcre«l  thi^j 
reirion,  and  established  a  military*  post  on  the  siteitf 
the  |>re.scnt  capital.  Tucson,  and  in  a  !ew  y<'ars  f'ouiiJe'i 
presuhos  and  pueblos  farther  aouth  in  the  valley  ef  the 
Santa  CrOS.  TIm  Jesuits  were  especially  active  in  es- 
tablishing mimions  and  introducing  among  the  uatires 
the  elements  of  Christian  dviUiation.  For  more  than 
a  eentur>'  these  settlements  increased  by  immigratkm 
from  Mexico  and  by  conversion  of  the  natives,  despite 
the  constant  warfare  k'  up  liv  t!i<'  Apaches  and  otii'r 
hostile  tribes.  There  was  at  one  time  an  nnhmkcri  I  ih 
of  settlements  from  Tucson  to  the  Sonora  line,  a  ili.- 
tanec  of^  more  than  W)  miles:  the  ranches  were  stocked 
with  large  herds  of  cattle,  tne  nusaioos  had  nlesM 
church-buildings,  several  towns  sprang  up,  and  l^l▼«^ 
mining  was  carried  on  in  the  neighboring  monntiin*. 
as  many  us  two  hundred  lodes  In  im:  worked  t 
I  when  the  power  of  iSpaiu  dechucd,  the  incessant  at- 
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ttteks  of  the  implacable  siivages  at  last  niinc<l  thms 
remote  settlenient-s :  tlic  r.iiii  t)on»8  were  killed  and  their 
(.attle  driven  ofl':  the  small  L'urri.sons  boinR  overpowcre^l, 
the  j)ueblog  were  pliinilereu  and  their  innnbifunt.w  m  is 
&icred  or  carried  raptive.  Kven  the  Christian  I  fidianji 
at  times  trave  trouble,  refused  oliedience  to  thoir  spir- 
ituaJ  fruiufs.  and  relapsed  into  idolatry.  By  the  year 
1770  the  mines  were  nearly  deserted,  many  niijwions 
and  puebl<»9  were  in  niins,  and  the  white  j)opulatit)n 
irrcatfy  reduced  in  numbers.  Ailer  a  8eaiH*n  of  slow 
lie  ay  the  destruction  of  these  setflementu  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Mexican  rex'olution  of  1821  and  ageneial 
uprisinz  of  the  Apaches  in  1827.  In  1824  some  litnit- 
crs*  and  trapiwrs,  who  pursued  their  callinir  aiiKiriL'  tlio 
Hu.ky  Mounlaind,  niamed  as  far  west  Arizona,  and 
ihtW  appear  to  have  been  the  first  persons  fVom  the 
United  Sbktes  to  visit  the  ooQDtqr.  Tue^fint  AneiioMk 
!<«ttlers  were  persons  who,  when  on  thetr  wajr  to  Cnli- 
fi>mia  in  \  ^\').  .stnj)i>('d  on  the  (Ilia  to  ciit'iiL'e  in  stiM'k- 
ratsing.  By  the  Ireaty  of  (Tuadalui)e  Hiihiliro,  ratified 
Pebt  2,  1848,  the  United  States  ac<|uired  from  Mcvico 
a  luf»  extent  of  ooonUy.  indadiog  California  and  tlie 
a^jeoent  territones.  By  the  Gadsden  Purehitse,  ratified 
Dec  30.  is.'i'!,  the  r^nited  State.<;  ai-quirt  il  aii'-thor  tract 
fi>uth  of  the  foruuT,  4t>'  )  miles  in  length  fruui  i  a.st  to  west, 
vith  a  breadth  varying  from  I  HO  milej?  to  40.  Arizona, 
aftsr  its  annexaUon,  formed  part  of  New  Mexico  until 
Vl^  24, 1863,  iHien  it  was  organiaed  as  a  separate  Ter- 
nt.)r>%  with  hoiiinlarieis  noarly  ;ls  at  pre.<enf.  A  (met  of 
12,2*25  acres,  lyinu  west  ut'  the  ( 'oluradu  Uiver,  \va.s  afler- 
wardLi detached  and  j'litn  il  to  Nevada.  The  hostilityof 
the  Apaches,  the  Civil  War,  and  other  causes  for  some 
years  greatly  retarded  fanmigration  and  the  developnient 
of  thr-  nmntn'.  (H.  r».) 

AKhLVNSAS,  a  State  of  the  United  Stiitcs.  has  a 
Pee  Vol.  II.  land-area  of  53,04.')  tyjuare  miles,  with  .*>40 
r  173  Am!  square  miles  ofrivcrsurtace  and  205  of  lakes, 
Ldin^^^  etc.,  making  53,8.50  square  miles.  Itis^ 
vided  flSSO)  into  74  counties.  The  popu- 
ktioQ  at  the  several  census  periods  since  1820,  inclusive, 
■ahown  kgr  the  fbllowing  table: 

White.  AweoloieA.    Bbam.  Total. 

1920.             12,.579  77  1,817  14,273 

IS*)             23.671  141  4^  30,:M*f* 

l*tO.-           77.174  405  19,985  J>7.:.r^ 

ISTjO  lft>,lS9  008  47.100  2o;t,^!•7 

IfUjO-  324,11»1  144'  111,115  4;{.-.,l.V) 

IrCO  38-2,H5  12i,l(!9  484,471 

loan  sei,53L       2io,9i>4>  &jafi2S 

I  Xnelndlv  m  GMasas  and  Uft  ladlau. 

Of  the  population  in  1880,  41  ft. 270  were  males  an  l 
386.246  females.  Thoee  bora  in  the  United  State.- 
numbered  792,175;  in  other  countries.  10,350.  There 
weie  154,272  149,377  dwellings,  an  nToram 

of  SliO  peraons  to  a  ftadlyand  5*27  DerBims  to  a  dwell- 
iiii!  Tlif  averajre  number  of  aiTes  nt  latnl  to  v.u-h  fam- 
ily was22i»  l)6.  There  were  2  H2  dwellings  to  ciwh  .s^piare 
mile.  Of  the  males,  12y,t)7.j  native  and  6475  foreign- 
boro  Here  twenty- one  years  old  and  upward— making  a 
total  of  130.15a 

Tht-  chief  interests  of  Arkansas  are  agricultural.  By 
til''  rfusvLH  of  IHHO  there  were  12l>2  manufacturing  es- 
'  •!'lishin<  nls,  with  a  capital  of  |2.yri3,I30,  employing 
4,>.>0  hands  (4306  were  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age) 
and  paving  annually  $925,358  in  waires.  Their  product 
annually  amounted  to  $6,756, 159.  The  following  were 
Uie  priiiei{)al  crops  in  Ib79,  by  the  census  of  18^: 

Crop.  Aeni.  TMid. 

98  548  *• 

.....1,186^810  84466,417  ** 

......  188,818  2,219.828 

fee                        3,290  22,387  " 

'  Wheat                  204,131  1,289,730  " 

Tokaeea                2,004  970,220  rK.uii<1.s. 

Cotton  1,042,976  606,256  Wk.s. 

These  figures  show  the  preponderating  importance  of 
ii  JUiyi  eonii  ana  whoaL  Aa  to  ootton,  Ar> 


kansaj*  r.iiiked  a.s  the  fifth  State  of  the  Union,  being 
exceeded  only  bv  Missis-sippi.  Ge<)rtria,  Te:ca.'!.  and  Ala- 
Imnia.  In  nrrxiuet  T)er  acre  it  t+Hjk  the  third  place, 
iK'itig  e.\eee(U'<l  only  ny  Mi.'vsunn  and  Ij<>uisiaiia.  One 
of  it.i  countie*!,  Jefiersoii,  had  the  third  lai]g«8t  product 
per  acre  (  .58  balel  in  the  countrj*,  being  OEoeedcd  only 
by  Dunklin  00.,  Mo.  (  60  bale),  and  Texas  co..  I>a.  (  rt'J 
bale ).  By  the  census  of  1 870  the  cotton-crop  ol"  Arkansas 
wa.s  217, '.'fiS  baU'.«,  i-n  tli;ir  the  increju^'  of  jiriHluction 
has  been  large.  It  i.s  .  >tiiuated  that  there  arc  within 
the8tate6,000,00<)  am  s  <d'lnnd  suited  to eotton-cuhure. 
In  a  niMMge  to  the  legislature  prior  to  the  Civil  War 


8tat«  Seal  of  Arkansas. 

the  gorernor  dmmed  that  with  a  nilBoient  supply  of 

labor  to  bring  under  cultivation  the  whole  of  the  cotton 
landg,  "Arkansas  alone  could  supply  annually  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  much  cotton  as  has  ever  been 
raised  in  any  one  year  in  all  the  ootton-gtowing  States 
of  the  Union. "  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  State 
some  cane-siiL'ar  i.s  made  and  wimc  rice  prt)wn.  The 
funsts  furnish  uianv  varietit-s  of  timber,  the  most  valu- 
alilt  iM'ing  black  walnut,  and  the  most  useful  and  abun- 
dant pine  and  oaL  Ajiples  and  pears  gn)w  in  the 
nort  hern  and  WMtem  eoctions  of  the  State,  and  peadiee, 
apricots,  plums,  etc.,  flourish  ircnerally.  Tlie  pnipe, 
the  eultivaticm  of  which  in  vineyanl.s  hiis  Ijcen  under- 
taken within  the  past  few  years,  is  iound  to  yield  abun- 
dantly. Most  of  the  small  fruits  are  native  to  the  State, 
and  in  some  localities  convenient  to  railroadn  are  profit- 
abty  cultivated  for  sale  in  di.stant  mnrket.x.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  apples  and  peaches,  which  have  become 
a  cunsidcralile  item  of  shipment,  and  will  increase,  no 
doulit,  with  the  extension  of  railway  iacilities.  The 
^'rius.-M'.H  grow  readily  and  produce  well  The  atatjfltieB 
of  live-stock  by  the  census  of  1880  were  as  follows: 
Horses,  146.333 ;  mules  and  asses,  87,082 ;  working  oxen, 
•J.").!!}:  milch  aiws,  249.407;  other  cattle,  433, .392; 
sheep,  246,767 ;  swine.  1.565.098.  There  were  94,4.33 
farms  in  against  the  following  numbers  by  the 

precedingcensoaes:  1870,  49,424;  1860,  39,004;  1850, 
17,758.  The  large  increase,  partly  attributable  to  the 
enlarired  settlement  of  the  connlry  and  oceuiianv  y  of  it.s 
wild  lands,  also  marked,  after  1H60,  and  esju'cjally  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880,  the  change  of  agricultuio  fivM 


Uige  dantatiooB  to  BmaUer  laraM»  doe  to  the  neir  »■• 
tem  oflahor— ffree  workmen  instead  of  daresi.  Of flie 

whiile  nninhcr  of  fanns  in  ISSO,  then^  were  65,245  oc- 
cupied by  their  owners,  9916  were  rented  for  a  fixed 
sum  in  money,  and  19,272  were  rented  for  siuumB  of 
theimMlafie. 

Tne  climate  is  tempemte,  hat  liaMe  to  sodden  and 

considerable  variationn  iti  temperature.  At  Little Eock 
the  thermometer  ha.s  a  niiiu'e.  thntuirliont  the  vear,  of 
from  15°  to  99°  Fahr.,  and  aveniues  62-66°  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  winter  months  is  43°,  and  79 '33° 
fbr  Uie  summer.  There  is  but  litUe  snow  in  winter,  and 
there  'i»  less  complaint  of  the  tqnng  Mcth  winds  than 
in  more  westerly  regions. 

Thore  vsrs,  b]r  the  eenms  of  1880»  of  penooo  tm 
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ram  old  and  apwaid,  153,229  who  were  unable  to  read, 
MOg  2B'8  per  cent  of  the  wbok  Hnmber  of  tliat  age, 
and  202,015  who  couM  not  write,  bcinir  38  per  cent 
Tnie  latter  clai«  were  thus  divided :  Native  whiles, 
97.'.>',»0:  whites  of  foreifiii  binli.  colored,  10a,4T3. 
The  existing  B\'8tein  of  puVilic  kIiooIs  was  established 
in  1868,  and  has  materially  advanced  in  usefulmi^ 
The  Buperintendent  of  instruction  reports  it  ns  more 
efficient  and  more  popular  than  at  any  time  hen-lotore. 
For  the  school  year  187^-80  the  following  statistics  are 
derived  firom  the  report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of 
Ivlucation :  youth  of  scIukiI  ajk'C  (six  to  twenty nrie 
yearns),  1247,547  ;  total  eiinillfd,  7o,<i7i-';  nuniU'r  <«!' juil)- 
lic  achooln,  school  housf-s  Imill  (luriuir  the  year, 

lyu;  total  mimWr  of  8cluK)l-ho«sc-8  in  the  irtatc,  785; 
value  of  8(?hool  property,  $198,608 ;  male  teachers,  1432. 
female  teaehoni.  3'J5 — total.  1827  i  noeiptl  for  school 

Sorposcs  $ii5i'),l<.)0;  expenditures  for  sune,  1238,056: 
'here  is  a  State  superintendent  of  pnblie  insirm  ti  in, 
electcii  by  the  p<'uple  tor  two  vear>(.  who  Iuls  exii  uiivo 
s\ip>  rvis:<)ii  of  the  systoiu.  By  the  ooiii'liintioii  the 
State  school-tax  is  not  to  excetwl  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  any  one  year,  and  by  law  district  taxation  is  limited 
to  5  mills  on  the  dollar.  A  capitation  tax  of  $1  upon 
eadi  male  oitlien  over  twenty-one  years  old  is  slso  bid 
fcr  school  purposes.  From  1870  to  ls80  the  trustees 
of  the  George  I'eabody  educational  fund  had  appro- 
priated $7(»,;M)  in  aid  of  education  in  Arkansiis.  The 
Arkansas  Industrial  Univentily,  at  Favetteville,  organ- 
ized in  1n71,  is  open  to  both  sexes  (white),  and  has  a 
nonnal  tlcpartraent  for  the  training  of  teachers ;  at  Pine 
Blutf,  iti  1875,  a  bniiich  normal  school  was  opened  for 
colored  students.  In  each  of  these  there  an  237  State 
scholarships,  enUtling  the  holder  to  four  yeois*  free 
toition. 

The  milroaii  sy-stt  tn  uf  Arkansas,  now  extensive  and 
important,  is  of  re^'cnt  frrowth.  At  the  btiginniii!.'  nl' 
the  Civil  War,  in  1S61,  there  was  no  completed  line  of 
rukoad,  the  projected  Memphis  and  Little  Kock  load 
hwrmg  been  built  only  as  &r  as  MadisaOion  the  river 
8t  Haneis,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  This  Kne  has 
since  Ix'cn  finished,  but  up  to  Jan.  1.  Ih70,  the  com- 
pleted luilcaijc  of  the  State  only  amounted  to  1"J8  miles. 
After  that  date  numerous  roads  were  begun  under  votes 
of  State  aid  by  the  legislature,  though  the  Imnds  cn-ated 
on  this  account  have  since  been  repudiated  by  the  State. 
Thaiaihnadsof  the  State.  Dec.  31.  IHS]  hus  stated  by 
Aor^a  jUnMoj),  made  a  total  length  of  ic»4l  .S5  miles. 
Hie  aentil  lines  were  as  follows:  Arkansas  Midland, 
Helena  to  Clwendon,  .V)  miles ;  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana, Washinirton  to  Hope,  10  miles;  Cotton  Plant 
Huilroad.  Brinklev  to  Cotton  I'hint,  11  miles;  Hot 
Sjiriiik's  branch,  Miilvcrn  to  llur  Springs,  25  miles; 
Iron  Mountain  and  llclcna  lin  pntirre.ssi,  43  miles; 
Liule  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  Argcnta  to  Fort  Smith, 
168  miles;  Little  Ilock,  MiKsissippi  River,  and  Texas, 
170 miles;  Memphis  and  Little  Rock,  138  milea^  St. 
Ijouis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern,  3.'J9  miles  within 
the  Slate;  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  60  miles 
within  till' State  ;  Tcxiis  sod  St.  Looia of  Axkaoaas,  23 
mill's  within  the  State. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State,  as  it  8too<l  on  Gets  1, 
1880,  was  thus  stated  iFbor't  Bailroad  Manml,  1882) : 

*  Fanding  bonds  of  1880^  6  per  eiiifc.».... .........  8810,000 

•  "         "        1870, 6  ~   1,076.000 

•  "  '*  1870  (Holfoi<l).6Mr«ent..  14i68,000 
t  SinkinK-ftind  bood^  1874-75  (lioafhoorangh), 

6  per  cent   412,000 

1 10-yi"ar  bond«  of  1871. 10  pi»r  cent   181,500 

R.  Levee  bonds  or  warntiiU,  7  pur  cent   1,986^773 

R.  Boniln  to  Memphis  and  Little  Bock  R.B.,7per 

cent   1.200,000 

M.  Booda  to  other  railruadH,  7  per  eeat...». ........  4,l,'y),(NK) 

*  Old  anfandt^d  debt,  iucl.  int,,  6  per  eont.........  L{H'>,!>ri,5 

St«te  scrip,  .5  and  8  per  cent   l,:r>3,l'il 

All  the  indebtedness  marked  above  witli  ^turs  '*i 
was  n'irarile<l  as  "  aeknovvleik'ed "  at  tin  il:ii<'  tm  n- 
tioncd,  but  interest  was  not  then  paid  on  any  except 
the  two  daases  marked  with  a  dagger  (t)»  


to  $593,500.  All  the  other  had  either  been  dalinellf 
repudiated  or  waa  hi  donht  and  in  deflndt  of  interat 

The  three  classes  marked  R.  had  been  repudiated,  the 
levee  Iwmls  having  been  decide*!  invalid  l>y  the  !*tate 
supreme  e.iurt.^and  the  niilniaii  li.m  is  <imil,irly  deilt 
with  by  the  legislature  u|M)n  the  ground  that  they  woe 
"created  by  alien  :id\<  iiturer8," 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Arkansas,  ooverinf  the 
two  years  ending  Sept.  :'>ii,  I>s2,  adds  8<ime  partira- 
lars  to  the  above  showint;,  though  it  fails  to  anke  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  dear  and  inteJEgikie. 
According  to  this  n-rsirt,  the  iKmdeil  debt  was,  on  the 
date  name<l,  $2,5L'3.7(iii,  with  interest  due  of  $L',.')54,<l9a. 
making  a  t<jtal  of  $.'>.(  i7s,iHi:i.  Tlic  several  classes  of 
bonde<l  indebtedness  appeared  to  be  aa  foUoim: 

Ponding  6-p4.r  oenta.  of  18a8..»..«............. .........  |77IVSOO 

]fl90(esd.or  Bolfoid'a).  025,000 
Sinking  Aind  O-per  oentB.  of  ISn-lb  (Loogbbor^ 

OURh).......  .............. 

10-per  cent,  booda  of  1874   t^OO 

<)M  (l.bt  liuelnding  int«-rt«t)   2,40fi>3 

Frum  this  it  appears  that  the  three  ela,«ises  of  debt  con- 
sidered in  1880  as  repudiated  had  now  lieen  dropped 
from  OQoaiderationj  that  the  "old  debt"  had  inciejued 
hgrthe  n^iileet  of  mtersat;  that  the  "Holford"  tVper 
cents,  were  now  not  "recognieed,"  and  the  other  tVper 
cents,  of  1870  had  been  reduced  nearly  one-half  in 
amount,  while  the  lM)nd.M  df  i  siV.i  hail  undi TLrone  alicht 
change,  and  tlie  "  Longhlxiniugh  '  Umd.-i  remained 
the  Kinie  as  in  ISStl.  This  indicates,  in  a  fair  degree, 
tho  manner  in  which  the  State's  finances  bad  ben 
managed,  and  the  treasurer's  rcpon  doea  mi  gtre  the 
diabonementa  made  hs  him  darioc  the  two  yesn  to 
which  It  Tdate&  aa  tn  opmion  aii»t  of  them  wonU 
not  be  intelligiole.  The  L'eueml  fmi  l  iru  Dmc  of  the 
State  for  the  two  years  fineluiliuL'  a  lal.ttue  en  hand. 
Ort.  1,  1>MI,  uf  .•:7»">,>1S  in  curn'oey  and  in 
State  .scrip)  appears  to  have  been  $937,590  in  curreocj 
and  t*-'2(^,391  in  State  aerip,  while  the  ezpenditam 
amounted  to  $842,919  in  ourancy,  leaving  a  ralanee  on 
hand  (^currency )  of  $94,671 .  The  tneome  of  the  school 
fund  during  the  two  years  was  $81,031,  and  expendi- 
tures 870.753 — the.se  sums  In-ing  in  currency  and  ci- 
clii>ivc  .if  is.snes  of  scrip.  On  awount  of  the  sinking 
fund  the  trejisurer  n-ports  an  ini-fmie  of  $799,7*^6  in 
currency,  and  expenditures  of  8711.05.5. 

The  capital  of  the  State.  Little  Bock,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  .3(Nl  miles  above  its  month,  itfthe  "La  Petite 
Roohelle"  of  the  okl  fVench  voyagcurs.  so  called  be- 
cause  from  the  month  of  the  Arkansas  up  to  this  point 
the  entire  course  of  the  river  lies  lhnini.'li  wide  "licit- 
toms,"  the  banks  of  the  stream  Ix  ing  low  and  sandy, 
so  that  not  even  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  until  this  plaiv  is 
reached.  Here  a  tongue  of  rock  juts  out  from  the 
bluff  shore  into  the  nver,  udi  giving  noveltv  to  the 
topography,  was  taken  as  a  name  for  the  place.  It 
waa  distinguished  from  *'  La  Grande  Kodielle."  a  pet- 
nendictilar  cliff,  standing  300  to  4W  feet  hich,  a  tnik 
farther  up,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  i1h>  river.  The 
site  of  the  city  was  m  an  unbroken  wil  l. nu  ss  ontil 
1811,  when  a  settler  from  Louisiana  planted  a  cont- 

Eat<>h  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  United  States 
nilding.  Little  Rock  now  fins  a  population  (1880)of 
1.3,1.38.  Other  places  of  note  in  the  State  arfr— Hot 
Springs,  3554;  Pine  Bluff,  3283;  Texarkana  (paitlrin 
Texas),  .3223;  Helena,  .3652;  Fort  Smith.  .3099.  On 
the  Arkansas  Ki\(r.  aliout  2.'>rt  miles  below  Little 
Rmk.  is  Arkaasis  I'ast,  an  old  militan>- station  nnder 
the  Spanish  r^ijimr.  At  this  point,  in  i685,  was  made 
the  first  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
Stale  (hy  the  French),  and  when  the  Territory-  of  Ark- 
anaaa  was  formed,  in  1819,  it  became  the  aeat  of  iot- 
emnent  until  1821,  when  this  was  remofed  to  Tj^ 
R<M  k.  At  Tint  Springs,  in  Oarland  co.,  OB •  Iribiitirj' 
of  the  Wasliila  liner,  about  ("0  mile.s  snnth-vrest  tr'iD 
I.itr!,'  TliL  k,  are  llie  t:ini(>ii>  Imr  >|ir;rius.     It  i«i  a  JiUf* 

of  wide  repute  as  a  resort  for  invalids  for  the  cure  of 
and  mnilar  oomplainta  Vkmn  aenaDh 
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five  to  one  hundred  sttrinprs,  vam'ng  in  toniiH'rature 
from  105"  to  160*.  Fiihr.,  iasuc  from  a  lufty  ridye  of 
anditooe,  overlookiug  the  town,  while  otboB  rise  in 
the  bed  of  the  Htreain  netr  Ijy,  and  nidte  ito  mten 
mm  enooch  for  bathing  in  midwinter. 

Darine  the  Civil  War,  Arkansas  suffered  great  dia- 
tnrtuti .  nml  was  the  theatre  of  wnie  impf)rtant  opera- 
tifirK  In  .Ian.,  18r>l.  upon  a  vote  nt'tho  people,  there 
ap|iearrij  t<>  b*"  a  luiijdrily  iiiT.lllJ  to  I'l.s^r.i  in  i'avor 
of  a  convention  to  consider  the  question  of  seceasion. 
Tliis  convention  aaaemUed  aSout  Mamh  lat,  and  on 
the  lltb  was  waited  open  by  VV.  S.  Oldhani,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conftdenrte  Congreffi,  acting  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  Jeffcraon  Davis,  the  nn^iilent  of  thv  S^ n  -; 
son  organization  of  States.  Tne  latter  liail  s+  iit  a 
messape  to  the  eutneiitiDii  iniriiiL'  Arkatis;i.s  to  secede, 
but  atlor  it  had  been  read  and  debated  a  vote  ruhulted 
(39  to  35)  in  a  decision  against  taking  any  definite  step, 
and  in  favor  of  leaving  the  (question  to  a  popular  vote 
on  the  lat  of  August  following.  Before  that  time  ar- 
rived, however,  the  conflict  of  arms  began  at  Fort 
Sumter  in  April,  and  the  Sonthem  party  in  Arkansas 
be«inie  m  Htrenirthened  that  the  convention  was  at 
once  rea.<<^  iubled,  and  on  Maytith  passed  an  ordinance 
of  i^eii-syion  by  a  v<ite  of  r>l)  to  I,  and  withdrew  the 
mbmi&sion  to  the  people.  Prior  to  this  action  the  na- 
tional anienal  at  Little  R<x'k  had  been  seized  by  the 
State  antbontiea  (Fek  8],  and  the  anenals  at  Nafio- 
koo  and  Fort  Smith  bad  beeneaptond  byConftderate 
sympathizers  on  A|>ril  23d  and  April  '2\ih.  No  niili- 
larj'  oiH^nitions  of  note  took  place  within  tlie  State 
until  March,  1862,  when  the  Confederates  under  (  Jens. 
Van  Donij  Price,  and  McCulltK-h,  having  accumulated 
a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  moved  against  the  na- 
tional troops  under  Gen.  Cmtia,  wbo  nad  advanced 
from  MisBonri  to  poaitiona  jnat  acraaa  the  State  bound- 
ary in  the  extreme  north-western  comer  of  Arkansas. 
A  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  close  to  the 
bonier  line,  on  March  tUh  and  7th.  The  forces  en- 
gaged are  variously  stated,  (ien.  Ctirtis  placing  his  whole 
wmman'l  at  10,2.50  men,  while  Van  T)om  rei)orted 
that  he  had  14,000,  and  other  accounts  assi^'n  nim  a 
much  larger  number,  vaqriog  fiMMB  20,0(K>  to  35,000. 
The  iarae  of  the  battto  wwtlie  vetnat of  the  Gonfed- 
ertfea  on  the  seeond  dajr  to  BentooTiHe,  8  milei  dis- 
tant, after  which  they  retinal  farther,  an<l  then  wen- 
mostly  withdrawn  from  tliis  i|iiarter,  while  the  Union 
troops,  prooecdinir  south  eastward  acmss  the  State,  ■ 
eupied  Helena,  on  the  Mi.s,sis.Mippi,  on  the  l  M\i  of  July. 
The  national  lo&s  at  I'ea  Riiltre  (or  Elkhom)  was  stated 
bv  Qen.  Curtis  at  1351,  of  whom  203  were  killed,  while 
Tan  Bora  reported  600  killed  and  woimded  and  200 
jniaoDers,  bat  the  dispersion  of  a  large  part  of  his  com- 
niand  prevented  a  complete  return.  In  October  there 
w«  Hi  some  encounters  in  the  same  noiih-western  scc- 
tiiHi  of  the  State,  Gen.  Blunt  (Union i  attacking  and 
defeating  Gen.  Coop«*r  ((\>nfcderatc)  near  Maysvillc, 
while  Gen.  Herron  (Union)  on  October  2bth  engtigea 
and  scattered  a  body  of  cavalry  near  Fi^rettcvillc.  A 
UtUe  kter  Qen.  Hindman,  now  in  ooimnand  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  thb  quarter,  took  the  ofRmriTe 
and  attacke<I  a  column  under  f!en.  Hem^n  at  Prairie 
Grove,  a  few  mili-s  south-wc.st  of  Faycttevillf.  on  the 
"th  of  Deceiulx-r.  IlLrnm,  however,  was  joinc  i  by  a 
column — which  he  had  U'cn  marching  to  rcintorc-e — 
under  Gen.  Blunt,  and  Hindman  was  beaten  off,  his 
kM  bdog  rejwrted  at  1317.  but  estimated  higher, 
wnile  the  Umon  loss  wa.o  1 148.  About  a  month  later 
a  part  of  the  national  force  on  the  Mississippi  (and 
wen  ready  to  nndertake  the  operations  against  Vieks- 
bnrg)  proceeded  up  (he  .\rkan.s;i.H  River  under  Gen. 
McClernand  and  Ailiniral  Porter,  and  took  the  Con- 
fcdi-mie  fortificjitions  at  Arkan.-^is  I'o.st  i.lan.  1 1,  \  SiVA\, 
capturing  also  its  garrison  of  about  r)(H)0  men  under 
Gen.  Churchill.  Abouttbcsamc  timcsome  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Mannadnke  made  n  brief  and  unimportant 
mnnaiga  in  the  north-iPBaten  taeCkm  of  the  Sti^  and 
another  body*  vnte  Gen.  CUaD,  <hiideM7  •ttaefced  n 


force  of  Union  troops,  under  Col.  Harrison,  at  Fayette- 
ville,  on  April  18th.  Early  in  Julv,  attempting  to 
break  up  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  a  Confederate  force, 
under  Gen.  Holmes,  attempted  to  retake  Helena,  which 
was  held  by  Gen.  Prentiss,  but  fiuled,  simultaneously 
with  Pemberton's  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  a  force  under  Gen.  F.  Steele  wns  organ- 
ized at  Helena  for  the  capture  of  Little  Ror  k.  and  on 
Sept.  10  securei]  iMis.'ie.^ision  of  that  city  ( )ther  Union 
forces  then  ocnupietl  and  held  the  southern  and  west- 
em  sections  of  the  State,  though  in  the  qniqg  of  the 
foUowinx  year  (1864)  the  aontbein  laolioii  una  acaiB 
inraded  Dv  the  Oonledenites  after  the  rerenea  of  Gen. 

l?anksin  Ijouisiana.  a  ciilninn  under  (Jen.  Stcide,  which 
liaJ  moved  .south  troni  Little  Uixk  to  ai  i  Hunks.  Ix'ing 
tbrecd  to  retreat  rapidly  and  with  li rtuchini:  that 
post  again  on  May  2d.  A  new  State  organisation  had 
been  formed  by  the  Unionists  ut  the  State  by  a  ooo- 
vention  sitting  at  Little  Kock  in  January  (and  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Isaac  MnrpHy,  the  one  member  of 
the  convention  of  1861  who  had  voted,  in  April  of  that 
vear,  acainst  secession).  But  the  State  was  slackly 
held  bv  the  Union  troops,  and  much  of  it  was  exposed 
to  raiiis  and  ravage  by  the  <  'onledcrati's  until  the  end 
of  the  war  in  April,  isri5.  The  government  remained 
unsettled  until,  in  1867,  under  the  reoonstruction  uetn 
passed  by  Congress,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  were 
formed  into  the  "Fourth  MUittuy  DiaUiot,'*^  under 
0«n.  Ord.  A  registration  of  Union  eitisena  waa  made 
bv  his  instnictioiiH,  and  in  Novenilx  r  delegates  were 
chosen  to  a  convention  which  nut  at  Little  Rock  in 
Jan.,  1868,  and  framed  a  con.stitution  which  was  rati- 
fied by  a  poriular  vote  in  March.  On  June  22d,  Con- 
gress passed  over  the  veto  of  Prat  Johnson  a  resolution 
admitting  Arkansaa  to  reptcaentation  by  Senators  and 
I  Representatives,  and  the  mHitaiy  oommandeia  then 
;  tranafened  the  government  to  the  new  civil  authorities. 
I  "Hie  constitution  of  1868,  representing  the  "  reconstruc- 
titm"  element  in  the  State,  made  extensive  chanires  in 
the  State  organization;  it  was  superseded  in  1874  by 
the  adoption  of  another,  sympathized  with  by  the 
Southern  elements  of  the  State,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembling the  system  existing  bcfora  the  War.  This  is 
now  (1883)  in  fbroe.  In  1874,  after  a  nMtMted  dia- 
piite  and  aorae  litigation  aa  to  the  true  nMdt  of  the 
oloefinn  nf  IS72  for  governor,  an  armed  collision  re- 
sniteii  at  Little  Rock  Iwtween  the  adherents  of  Gov. 
Raxtcr,  who  had  l>een  in  dis^har^'C  of  the  e.xwutive 
authority,  and  thasc  of  Mr.  HriMjks,  who  was  the  can- 
didate against  him  at  the  election  of  1872,  and  who 
claimed  the  place.  Pres.  Grant,  being  called  upon  to 
reatora  order,  reoognised  Baxter  as  the  lawful  gov- 
ernor, and  Brooka'a  foUoweia  disponed.  This  preceded 
the  framing  of  the  new  constitution,  which  was  ratified 
on  the  ]3tn  of  Octolx'r  by  the  popular  vote,  and  was 
pnxluinicd  adopted  by  executive  proclamation  OcL 
30,  1^71. 

ARMADILLO.  Notwithstanding  the  rather  close 
SfleVtA.  n,  Mparticial  rcseuiblanco  of  the  armadillos 
p.  477  Am.  aamigtbemaelvea,  they  exhibit  great  differ- 

LMiii  ^'^<n*  ■'n>9*u>«»  «™  Z*'^  excluding  the 

(^hhimxfphriridiz)  an;  divisible  aniotiL'  four 
siilt-fainilies  {  DnJtuimlinir.  Jienurhia',  Toli/jii'iitimr,  and 
TiiftisiiiKF),  three  td' which  have  K'en  even  considered 
(liy  Gray)  as  worthy  of  family  rank.  These  gnjups  are 
distinguished  by  differences  in  the  .«tructure  of  the  feet 
(espeoiaUy  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  and  contiguous  bones), 
skiiU,  generadve  oiirans,  lungs,  and  distance  of  the  ears 
apart.  The  Tntitxiinfr  are  to  be  contrasted  with  all 
the  others,  and  are  extentally  notable  for  their  approx- 
imated eai>  and  the  development  of  lour  nipjiles,  all 
the  others  liaviriL'  the  ears  quite  wide  ajiart  and  but 
two  nipjiles.  It  is  to  this  sul>- family  that  the  armadillo 
of  the  South-western  United  States  (Ihtuna  peba) 
belongs.  'J'his  s^KTies  extends  npwud  into  Southern 
Texas  and  California.  About  ten  genera  and  twenty 
speciea  of  living  armadilloe  have  been  recognized 
in  South  AmeiiM.  (k.  o.) 
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ARMENIA  is  rather  an  ethnological  than  a  peu- 
SeeVol.  II.  F^P^ii'-'^'l  expresHimi,  tor  wliilo  the  "land 
!».  47V  Am.  of  the  Armenians"  has  ita  natural  bound- 
Wtolwljl*  *ne8.Ameniaproi>er  being  (aooording  to 
^  Mr.  J.  Biyoe,  F.  R,  G.  8.,  tl»  Iit«*  Mid 
iNMft  wa&oAtr  on  tbe  mibject)  aboiil4(K)  to  iMX>  miles  fn 
lonfrth,  and  nearly  fho  same  in  breadth,  and  (v<iijivinj; 
the  umivr  valleys  of  the  Araxes,  Euphrates,  and  1  ii;r)s, 
and  tne  lake  basins  of  thrtc  hirire  lakes — viz.,  l^akes 
Gokflcha.  Van,  and  Urumiuh — is  held  by  Russia,  Tur- 
key, ancl  Persia.  Ararat,  loftiest  mountain,  has 
two  peaks,  the  greater  a  little  more  than  17,(HN^  feet 
in  height,  and  uie  leaser  12,HO0  feet.  Mr.  Bi^'ce  as- 
eended  the  ibmer,  thoogli  with  eooaiidenble  difficulty 
and  periL  He  prononncefl  tlie  landBcape  inexpressibly 
nana  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Ail 
Armenia  was  at  hi.s  feet,  and  he  rould  trace  tin-  iin-.a 
riverH  almost  to  the  Hea.  Tlie  Arau-n;;ui  race  Mr. 
Biyce  estimates  as  numbering  Ixtween  4,tJ<H),(.)t>o  and 
6|000,000,  though  not  more  tliaii  two-thirds  of  them 
■n  ill  Armenia.    Of  all  the  races  of  Western  Asia,  he 


them  the  most  hopeful,  and  this  is  the  judg- 
ment also  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Palgrave.  They  are  finely 
formed,  of  quick  intellect  and  pen-eptions.  and  inclined 
to  study;  they  iK)t<ses.s  n'markal-K'  tail  liiid  skill  in 
business-matters,  ami  are  not  wunlinir  in  i  iittTprise ; 
they  are  affet;titir)at<',  jzenerally  triitht'ul,  not  treaiher- 
008  or  vindictive;  and  they  {^>ossess  strong  and  fixed 
opinions  on  reUgiou.s  suhjeets,  yet  are  open  to  argu- 
ments Ocn.  Loiis  Meliko^  in  the  Baaaiui  sanrice,  is 
at  preaent  the  lieBt>1aiown  member  of  the  raee^  many 
of  whom  fought  bravely  in  the  re<-ent  war  with  Turkey. 
But  long  centuries  of  oppre*<si(>ti.  and  almost  w  rvuiule, 
have  deprive<l  the  jK'ojile  of  the  military  habits  they 
ac(|uirt.'d  under  native  leaders  in  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  the  I'ersian.s,  and  the  Se^jukes.  Ver)'  few 
of  the  Armenians  have  euibnii  ed  iNjiini.  The  Arme- 
nian Church  hm  steadily  maintained  it.s  in  len(>ndenec 
of  the  Orthodox  Qn>ek  Church  and  of  the  Cntiroh  of 
Rome  for  1400  years,  although  almost  identical  in  doo- 
Irincs  with  the  Viirm.  r 

On  the  oiittireak  of  liostilities  between  Rii.ssia  and 
Turkey  in  isT".  Armenia  was  invaded  (April  124  i  ly 
four  Russian  uulumn»  under  the  gcncml  eonmiand  of 
the  grand  doko  Mjchasl,  die  emperor's  brother.  The 
first  advancea  woe  vigoraaa  and  mucmM.  Ardahan 
was  taken,  Kan  infested,  and  the  main  body,  nnder 
Gen.  Melikof.  was  advancing  upt)n  Knieroum,  when 
the  Turks,  under  Mukhtar,  Feisy,  and  Ismacl  I'asliu,s, 
drove  them  liack  upon  tlic  l^iis'iian  frontier,  K-avln- 
only  Ardahan  in  tlu  ir  hamls.  They  wore  reiniijrLed, 
and  attacked  Mukhtar  Pasha  at  Aladwlia,  C)ct  2d,  de- 
feated his  anny,  captured  the  ncht  wing,  and  drove 
the  rest  into  luotl.  Kara  was  taken  by  amaalt,  Nov. 
17th,  and  aiier  a  aaoond  battle  near  JuienNmi,  that 
fli^  was  invested,  and  sorrendered,  Feb.  21,  1878.  on 
the  conrlnsion  of  a.  truce.  Bv  the  Treaty  nf  S:\n  ^(e- 
fano.  between  Turkey  and  lluswia  alone,  the  toruier 
ce<lcd  AT<lahan,  Kar»,  Batoum,  and  Bayazid,  and  all 
the  territory  east  of  the  Soghanly  Mountain?*,  to  the 
latter,  in  heu  of  a  war-indenui  iy  i  f  l.iK«i,imo,000 
tvubles.  In  the  revision  of  this  treaty,  eflected  by  the 
Congrei>s  at  Berlin,  Bayazid  is  omitted  from  the  ceded 
territmy,  Batoum  dedaradafiwa  port,  and  the  Khotor 
district  given  to  P^nia. 

Tlie  ifistrict  thus  given  to  Ru.ssia  contains  but  GC87 
Sciuare  miles,  with  a  jwpulalion  of  271,151,  but  is  an 
audition  to  the  Erivan  Jistriet  of  Armenia,  already  in 
Russian  luindhL  with  a  Dopulation  of  547,693.  Less 
than  u  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Armenians.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  thirty-three  Protestant  congregations  in  Ar- 
menia, with  more  than  l^iOO  members,  many  of  them 
self-supporting  and  supplied  by  native  pastors.  The 
OOnversion  of  a  few  of  their  eouverts  to  Baptist  views 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  ati  eMeimion  of  the  missionary 
Operiitiuiis  of  the  American  Hapti.st.n  to  this  field. 
During  the  DegoUatioa  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 


Great  Britain  entered  into  a  se<TCt  compact  with  the 
sultan,  by  which  she  guaranteed  to  Turkey  the  integ- 
rity of  her  Asiatic  poeseestons  on  condition  of  pledgis 
that  the  Government  should  effect  refimns  in  their  ad- 
ministiationt  Mad  sbodd  protect  the  pemrijB  of  Anueais 
ftom  tbe  Knrds  waA  the  Cfaeaawana  TlMse  pkdfn, 
however,  have  not  been  obaeaTcd.  Turkish  Amietii* 
still  remains  otic  of  the  m<j6t  terribly  oppn-*i«.'«l  coun- 
trie.s  lit'  the  wiiilij.  Wliat  the  pasha-s  spLire  in  thi-it 
exiu'tiuns,  tin  Kurds  d<.>iroy  or  carrj' off  in  'heir  ia- 
cursiona.  The  iiiva.sioti  of  the  Kurds  in  IK^U.  unia 
their  chief  Ubeidullali.  a  viumi  of  the  sultan,  wu  «§■ 
pecially  destructive  of  life  and  property.  Native  in- 
dustriea  are  paralyaed  by  tbe  wretched  fiscal  QStea, 
which  lays  large  duties  on  exporta  rather  than  on  b- 
port.s,  and  violates  every  principle  of  sound  finanos  ia 
the  imjMisition  anil  colle<:tion  id'  taxes.  It  is  nut  won- 
derful that  the  Armenians  liMik  to  Russia  nuhcrthin 
to  England  as  their  poKsible  deliverer,  and  not  improb- 
able that  the  Eastern  Question  will  be  leopsned  nsitb 
this  oldest  of  Christian  kinj|;doms. 

An  important  archawlogical  dis<-i>ver)-  was  mult  in 
18^2  by  a  Bavarian  archieologiat,  Herr  Seeter,  at  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  bursts  through  the  Tanrus 
rant'c.  IIen<.  in  a  wild  district  lyim:  between  M:iU- 
tieh  and  Someisat  the  ancient  Melitene  and  .^aiui-sit.i  , 
he  found  a  line  ni'  uiegalithic  monument.s.  avLnuiitg 
between  Itj  and  18  metres  in  height,  and  liearinj:  in- 
scriptions. They  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  the  discoverer  believes  that  they  fonned 
part  of  a  great  national  sanctuary  dating  back  some 
3000  years  or  more,  ^ere  was  formerly  at  thk  place 
a  necropolis  of  the  old  Commagenian  kmes,  so  that  it 
seems  reasonable  to  attribute  these  colossal  monuments 
to  this  ancient  people,  the  hereditary  foe*  of  the  As- 
syrians, who  are  mentioned  lioth  in  UM  ennsifivm  iar 
scriptions  and  bv  cla-ssic  writers. 

ARMIhLARY  SPHERR   Pee  Astrolabe. 

ARMITAGE,  Edward,  an  English  historical  paint- 
ej-,  was  bftm  in  Jjondon  in  1817.  He  studied  at  the 
E<'ole  lies  Beaux  Art.s  in  Paris  under  Paul  Pelaroche. 
and  it  is  ^alll  that  he  assisted  that  eminent  painter  in 
the  exei  u[ujn,of  his  famous  Hemicyde  in  tbe  Ictur'  - 
room  ot  the  Eoole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Armitagc's  f:ret 
essays  in  hiatoriosl  oompoaition  were  ambitious  in  sub- 
ject and  in  mannerj  nometheus  Bound  beini^  one  of 
the  themes  upon  whidi  the  young  artist  tried  his  'nrea- 
tice  hand.  The  Battle  of  Meanee,  which  was  proaueed 
'  a  few  years  later  (l>*i47),  won  a  prize  of  £ri<H»,  and  the 
tiaiiitcr  wa.s  further  hutinixid  by  lia\in;r  it  iiurehaj^jd  hy 
the  (jueen.  At  the  cartoon  exhibitions  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  ls4.^  and  1K45  he  was  awarded  prizes  for  his 
Landing  of  Julius  Caesar  and  The  Spirit  of  Religion, 
and  he  wai  ■nbseqnendy  commissioned  to  paint  two  ot 
the  fieeinea  in  the  new  Fkriiament  House.  In  IU9, 
Armitage  went  to  Itdy,  where  he  lemhied  fbr  two 
years,  residing  chiefly  in  Rome.  Purine  the  pmirrw 
of  the  war  with  Russia  he  visited  the  Crimea,  »n«] 
from  eketclies  and  .^^tudies  made  there  he  painted  his 
pictures  of  the  Battles  of  Inkermun  and  Balakl;i\a. 
Among  his  other  noted  works  are  Samson  at  the  Mill 
Aholibah.  Retribution,  The  Mother  ot  Moses  Hidinp 
alter  Exptwing  her  Child,  Phaniuh  .s  Itaughtcr,  Burial 
of  a  Cbriatiau  MartvT  in  the  Time  of  Nero,  The  Be- 
morse  of  Judas,  Cnrist  Healing  the  Sick,  Herod's 
Hirthday  Feast.  ( leth.seniarn'.  Simjilex  Mtinditiis.  Julian 
the  Apt>sia'e  I'residiiik'  at  a  CotitLrenee  ot'  Seetariniu-, 
llie  llvmn  of  the  I^ast  Supfier,  and  Serf  F.niaiK r  a- 
tion. I'hc  Julian  was  in  the  English  collection  at  iLe 
Philadelpbiu  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  the  SerfJjuin- 
cipation  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1^78.  Armita|e 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  186i. 
and  a  fhU  academician  in  1874.  The  achievements  of 
this  artist  have  never  been  equal  to  his  ambitkn. 
Im'king  both  high  dramatic  and  high  ]»ih  lioal  ^siweni 
he  has  essayed  themes  which  for  their  cntin-ly  succe* 
ful  ( real ment  demand  abilities  of  the  first  orler 
milage  is  more  of  a  humorist  than  he  is  a  poet  or  a 
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drematut.  and  it  is  the  humor  of  his  Jalian  and  eome 
other  works  that  most  pMrtacnbdly  inpranes  the  be- 
boMer.  His  comnositioDa  an  liaiiMmionB.  bat  arti- 
ficial, iHiile  bis  light-and-abade  fai  weak  and  bb  color 

uninttn^tiriir.  The  subjects  of  his  pictures  are  usually 
well  cluv-i'ii.  but  the  jiieturet^  themselves  too  ol'tcii  i^ui;- 
eest  that  the  arti.-t  lin.s  not  had  the  ability  lu  rt-alize 
bis  own  ideal.  Aruiitauc.  howeverj  is  one  ot  the  heM 
of  the  English  historical  jmintere  ol  the  middle  jieriod 
of  the  preaent  oentuiy.  He  always  has  a  sulueot,  and 
be  ahn^  pranata  it  vitb  some  degne  of  rarce  and 
effect.  (W.  J.  C,  JR.) 

ARMSTRONG.  (I.)  Jobn  Asirtrono  (172&- 
1795),  an  American  snMier,  w:w  bom  in  the  north  of 
Irehmd  in  1720,  and  emigmted  to  Auieriexi  about  174.'), 
settling  in  the  Kittatinny  \'alley  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1 750  be  laid  out  the  town  of  Carlisle.  After  the  defeat 
of  Gen.  Braddoclc  in  1755,  be  enlisted  in  the  provin- 
cial tnnipt  oisuiMd  fiw  tba  dafinoe  of  (be^biNtaer  set- 
ilmeats.  Betnf  ma^  fievtenantHooload  in  1756,  he 
•Njndiicd  1  a  "secret  expedition  airainst  Kittaiininp.  iwi 
Indian  vilhu'e  mi  the  AllcL'heny  River.  40  miles  above 
Fort  Du  Que.sne.  The  vilhiue  was  dcsitny.  il,  a  num- 
ber of  white  captives  released)  and  the  storeij  supjdied 
by  the  Freaob  wete  carried  oS.  CM.  ArmfltronR  Wi\s 
ukenraids  emgaged  in  other  ozpedilioiiB.  and  in  K-'iS 
led  the  advance  of  Gen.  Forbes'a  army  wnicb  captured 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  In  Febniary,  1 776,  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  by  the  Continental  Contrroi*,  and 
puoed  in  command  of  ihe  triMijis  it]  Smitli  ('anilina. 
In  the  next  year  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Conti- 
nental service,  anil  beeame  major-Keiieral  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troope.  He  was  engaged  in  erecting  defensive 
voiks  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  t(H>k  part  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  Oct  4,  1777.  In  1779,  and  again 
ia  1787,  he  was  a  member  of  Congresa  from  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia.    lie  died  at  Carll-le,  Manh  '.»,  17'.»5. 

(II.  i  John  Armstko.su  1 17.*>s-ls4>!),  an  American 
general,  son  of  the  prereiiinir.  was  born  at  Carlisle, 
ra.',  Nov.  25,  175ii.  In  1775,  while  a  student  at 
Piuoeton  Ooluee*  be  edialed  m  e  Fennqrlvauia  reg- 
mBBltt  ami  Id  ft  abort  time  was  appointed  aide  to 
bis  ntber'a  fiiend,  Gen.  Hugh  Meroer.  After  tbe 
death  of  the  latter,  Armatrong  became  an  aide  to 
Gen.  Gates  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  S4'ned  Ixtth 
in  the  camptiign  against  Burgoyne  and  in  the  South. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  while  the  anny  li^'  at  New- 
borg,  N.  Y.,  imptitiently  waitiaff  tat  the  oonduwon  of 
the  tedious  n^(Otiataoae  finr  peace,  there  was  growing 
discontent  among  the  oSoen  and  soldien,  whoee  fiun- 
ilies  were  in  many  ea-ses  suffering  through  tardy  reoeijit 
of  the  pay  promised  and  through  the  great  depreciation 
of  iiajer  money.  f>(ime  prominent  officers  presented 
a  n.sfN.rttLd  memorial  to  Congress  setting  forth  tljcir 
claim?-,  but  tliat  body,  through  its  inability  to  raise 
revenues,  could  give  them  Uttle  satisfaction.  At  List. 
Uareh  10,  1783,  an  anonymona  notice  was  cbculated 
fiUiiig  a  meeting  of  the  omoen  on  the  next  day  to  con- 
sider their  grievanoea.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  spir- 
iti'«l  address  discussing  the  condition  of  the  army,  eall- 
iiu  tor  a  change  in  the  miM  tone  oi  their  fonner 
lueuiorial,  and  urging  them  to  refube  to  lay  down  their 
anus  unleaa  tbcir  demands  were  conceded.  In  later 
yvwK  Mjyw  Annatrung  acknowledged  that  he  had  writr 
tea  tbia  pa^t  vsoaUy  kaown  ae  the  **lfewbaii|i  Ad- 
vw,"  but  H  was  done  wiUi  the  approval,  and  probably 
at  the  suggestion,  of  superior  oniccrs.  AVa^hiqgtOD 
ittttediately  if<sue<l  general  orders  rebuking  "  tnese 
diNjriUrly  ijrui  ccMjiiiL'S,"  and  eallril  a  im  rting  for  the 
loth.  In  a  second  anonymous  addrt'.s.s  the  writer  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  action  of  the  commander  iu- 
chiet'  was  rcallv  an  indorsemeiit  of  the  ideas  of  the 
first  address.  But  when  the  meeting  convened  on  the 
15th,  Washington  solemnly  protesteo  against  the  trea- 
sonable course  advocated  in  the  address,  urged  the 
offiiers  to  wait  patiently  for  the  actiuii  of  Congress, 
uid  pledged  his  own  eiiurts  to  s<;cure  for  them  the 
mnnd  m  their  aalf-eacrilloiQg  and  patrioUe  aervicea. 


lie  then  retired,  and  M^jor-Gen.  Gates,  as  the  senior 
officer,  presided,  while  resolutions  were  adopted  de- 
cUring  the  neoeaaitieB  and  just  claims  of  the  officen, 
vet  avowing  confidence  in  tne  judgment  of  Oongreaa. 

M'heti  the  aniiy  w:ls  ilifibande<l,  .Vnusfmng  ri'turiied  to 
Carlisle,  and  Wiis  made  .secretary  of  stale,  ami  sown 
alU'rward.s  ailjiitaiit-t'eneral,  of  renii.><ylvaiiia.  In  17S4 
he  t<iok  piirl  in  the  proceedings  to  eje«:t  the  »4ittlers  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  who  claimed  the  laud  under  a 
grant  Irom  Connecticut.  In  1789  be  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York,  and 
remored  to  that  State,  settling  on  a  farm  in  the  old 
LivingBton  manor.  For  some  ywirs  he  devotetl  him- 
self ciiiefly  to  airriculture,  but  in  ]mX>  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  rfiates  iSeuate.  In  iJSOt  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Fnincc,  succeeding  his  brother-in-law,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston.  He  served  also  as  minister  to  Spain, 
and  in  181U  returned  to  New  York.  When  war  wat 
declared  against  Gieat  BlitatD  in  1812  be  was  made  a 
brigadier-general,  and  in  Jan.,  1813,  was  appointed 
Secretary  nf  War.  He  made  repeated  efforts  for  an 
inva.sioij  of  (,'anuda.  and  in  prose<'ution  of  his  t)lan3 
went  to  S;ie'kett'3  IIarl>or  to  t.u]irriiii( ml  the  military 
operations,  which,  however.  w(  rr  unsuoc4tf«ful  in  their 
principal  olgeoL  Poring  ln-<  timire  of  office  the  city 
of  Waabington  was  capture<l  and  burnt,  and,  aa  be 
waa  eommonly  though  i>erhap8  unjustly  bwmed  for  this 
disgrace,  he  resigned  in  Sept.,  1814.  He  a1>erward8 
published  a  llUturji  of  the  \Vitr  of  IS  12,  a  lin  inr  nf 
(}fii.  ^\  ilkiii.'ioii  s  Mi  iinii'rs,  and  .'•ouie  treati.-ses  mi  i'arui- 
ing  and  gardening,  llis  intended  HUtory  of  fhe  Aiior- 
imn  Jitroliition  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  his 
death.    He  died  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1843. 

.^(MS^RONG,  Sir  Wiixiak  Giobob,  C.B.,  an 
English  engineer  and  mechanical  inventor.  wa.s  bom 
at  Newcastle  on-Tvne.  Knglaind.  Nov.  26,  Is  10.  His 
father,  \\'illl,iiri  Ariii,>r ri in-,  w.u,  a  men  hant  and  alih  r 
rnati  of  that  tuwn.  The  .stiu  was  eilneated  at  the  school 
of  Bishop  .\iieklatid,  and  early  manifested  mechanical 
talent.  At  his  father's  desire,  however,  he  studied  law 
at  Newcastle  and  in  London,  and  bccrame  a  partner  in 
the  linn  of  his  preceptor.  He  still  retained  his  fund- 
pen  fbr  raeebanieal  pursuits,  and  in  183S  suggested  an 
important  inipn>vt m.  nt  in  hydranlir  maehinerj' wbidl 
he  called  an  " attniiiiui^itnr. "  ills  lie.^iL-n  w:ls  published 
in  the  Mnhnnkx'  Mni/nzint',  and  iheti,  finding  no  one 
else  disposed  to  try  it  in  practice,  he  made  a  working 
model,  which  proved  highly  auooesBfuL  Thiii  led  him 
to  ui]ge  the  mora  extensive  nse  of  water-jxnrer,  and  to 
give  attention  to  the  improvement  of  macninerir  ftnr  that 
purpose.  .Vnother  valuable  invention  wii.s  the  hydraulic 
eraiie.  whieh  was  first  explained  in  a  lecture  befure  the 
Literary  and  Pliilos«)phical  Society  of  Newcastle  in 
Dec.,  1845.  With  the  assistance  of  s»;me  friends  Mr. 
Armstrong  erected  a  crane  on  Newcastle  quay,  and  its 
superiority  to  all  previous  liiliug-maehines  was  speed- 
ily shown.  He  had  also  made  investigations  in  regard 
to  electricity,  and  in  1842  these  resultea  in  his  bvention 
of  the  hydro-clcctnc  machine,  the  most  powerful  ap- 
paratus for  pM'luciu:,'  I'rictinnal  ele<  trii-ity.  In  eon.se- 
qucnce  of  this  he  was  elected  a  iellnw  of  the  Koval  So- 
ciety in  ls.4o.  In  the  same  vear  the  KLswiek  Knginc- 
Works  were  established  near  Newcastle  to  manufacture 
his  cranes  and  other  heavy  iron  machinery.  During  the 
Crimean  War  hia  attention  was  tuned  to  improvement 
in  ordnance,  and  soon  the  hieeeh-loading  rilled  cannon 
that  boars  his  name  was  produced.  In  IS.ls,  after  va- 
rious vcvatiuus  delays,  the  Arnislroui;  v'uii  wa.s  ado|)t- 
ed  for  special  service  in  the  Britisli  army,  and  the 
inventor,  on  presenting  his  patents  to  the  Govern- 
ment, waa  kmghted  and  appointed  chief  enuineer  of 
ritled  ordnance.  ^  He  extended  his  system  to  cannon 
of  all  sizes,  and  in  three  years  introduMd  3000  guns 
into  the  service.  In  1861  be  besan  to  make  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  the  penetraoility  of  iron  plates. 
These  resulted  in  proving  that  at  ordinary  range  mus- 
zlc-loading  cannon  of  smooth  bore  and  large  calibre  are 
more  effective  than  bieeeh-hMiding  cannon.  When  Us 
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original  gnns  were  tested  by  actual  use  in  war,  they  were 
jbund  to  huve  ifrtoin  defects,  often  causing  injury'  tu 
^086  sen'iu^  them,  and  they  have  ceased  to  M  wed 
the  Brituh  GJovernment,  In  Feb.,  1R63,  he  re- 
signed his  position  as  en^'incrr  aivl  ri  riinicd  to  V.\< 
wick.  He  I1M.S  ciintimied  flu?  iiKimifactiirt'  ni'  urdiiainf. 
and  has  snj  jiIkiI  ^'uns  ot"  liuj^r  .^ize  ami  terrible  jHiwcr 
both  to  Kun)i>e  und  America.  In  June,  1863j  he  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  of  the  Britnli  Aseoaation  at 
Newcutle,  and  deUvend  an  addrns^on  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  ooal-fields  of  Great  Britab,  whjdi  led  to 
th*  apj>i)inf  ment  nf  n  parliamciitar5'Coniniiss.''inTi  on  the 
Btibjec-t  in  ]S('>i).  He  ncL'ixed  t lit' degree  of  LL. IV  fi-Miii 
the  University  of  raiiiliri<ii.'f  in  Is02,  and  that  of  I'.  < '  1^ 
I'runi  Oxford  in  1^7**.  He  hiu?  received  variuUH  niark.s 
of  iionor  from  foreign  countries.  The  KWiek  Knpine- 
Works  Btill  contirnie  under  his  oODtJol]  and  now  extend 
for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  Tyne,  oorermg  fortv  acres  of 
ground  and  affording  emplojment  to  mon  toan  three 
thousand  workmen. 

The  distinKuishiiiR  featuroji  of  tlu' Aiiii^tnuiL'  1:1111  insiy 
be  Sft  forth  hi  a  few  words.  It  is  a  tm  <  .-li  lnjuli  r,  Imilt  up 
of  •ttuull  bars  of  wrought  irnii  t'l  seruri-  lik'lUuess  and  to 
avoid  flaws.  The.se  ore  ;i  fr,  l  lim^',  inul  I  he  Hcctieti  IS  -J 
inche.s  s(]iiare.  Heated  to  a  wlntc  iu-jit,  thrsi.-  are  twisti  <1 
spirally  .iruuiid  11  steel  tube,  ciili'<titutin){  the  surl'iin-  uf  tlie 
biire,  and  vveldeil  t<it:>'tln  r.  ( »t le  i-s  nri'  tn  iste<l  i«\  i  r  these 
by  similar  itroi'e.ss  in  uii  inver!i4'  din  1  lion  :  ueei^rdiiin  to  the 
needed  strenglli,  u  tliird  und  loiirth  layer  may  he  u^ed.  To 
streiijithun  the  barrel  at  Jiiid  in  rear  of  tln'  tniiinioti!i,  two 
additional  thicknes.scs  are  lai<t.  The  gim,  thus  finished,  is 
suited  to  Rtiy  kind  of  projwtile — «hot,  shel),  case,  or  cau- 
ister.  The  prwess  of  loading  i-s  slow,  hut  the  following  a*!- 
vantapi-s  are  claimed  for  the  AnnstronR  kh"  :  It  is  very 
much  lighter  than  the  old  Run,  in  the  |iro]i<irtion  of  26  to 
57;  it  require.^  half  the  (juiintity  of  [wiwder  for  a  charge; 
it  carrie-s  to  a  much  jfreatiT  distanc* — -three  to  one;  its  fire 
is  mueh  more  aecurate;  by  its  eonstmction  it  carries  to  the 
riirht  <)f  the  target,  and  so  the  n'ftr-.HiKht  ha.s  a  latt?ral  mo- 
tion, making  an  allowance  for  the  constant  deflection  or 
drift ;  the  tmwit  ar«  hu  accurately  adjusted  that  nhclU  may 
be  exploded  with  perfect  confidence  at  the  will  of  the  k^u- 
ncr.  There  are  about  forty  rifled  groove*,  and  they  take 
one  complate  tarn  in  H  foot  Sutaaatnent  iaipravamta  io 
artillery  ham  Invalidatfld  to  saiM  estrat  thaaa  dalini, 
tiMngli  tlw  goB  ia  atill  in  daaaad  in  variona  omntriai. 

ARHY  or  the  United  Statrs.  The  miliiarj'  de- 
8ce  Vol  ir.  fpi"*  ^ United  States  in  case  of  domes- 
p.  m  Am.  tic  iii.sinre.  tiiin  or  of  War  with  n  feieign 
iMi«^?*  iwww  ia^ooaftded  to  »  nguhr  araqr,  Md  to 
the  miHtia  of  the  aerera)  Htatn  when  called 
constitutionally  into  the  service  of  the  T'nifed  States, 
The  fonner  is  a  stanilinL'  amiy,  varyinj;  in  .sfrenirth  ac- 
conliuR  to  the  eiia'  ini'  nts  ut'  Cuiii'iv.-s,  with  a  re,i;ular 
orxanization  of  trained  ufheers  and  diHciplined  troojM, 
ana  ia  a  nucleus  and  exemplar  for  the  iiir  more  munei^ 
ow  militin  upon  which  th«  db|iendaMe  of  the  oountnr 
mnat  be  plaoed  in  titne  of  war.  and  which,  with  length 

of  scrvir,'  and  experience  in  the  field,  }ie<'onie  compe- 
tent and  veteran  trnoji.s.  When  the  cin<  rLreney  for  wlneh 
tliey  are  ealled  is  over  tin  y  arc  disliaii'lcil.  The  di.«*- 
tinetion  betwei;!!  these  two  forces  will  be  kept  in  view 
in  this  article. 

In  speaking'  of  the  regular  army  it  is  not  neceesaiy  to 
refer  at  length  to  ita  form  and  force  during  the  Revolu- 
tionoiy  War.  It  was  made  up  of  varioas  quotas  of  State 
troops,  sent  to  the  field  by  the  different  States  imon  the 
reiiuisiti'.u  an  i  a|»iM)rtiontneiil  of  Coriirress  -ttie  only 
way  of  jiroi  urinL'  men  lor  niilitarj'  wnic*-  under  the 
Confederation.  At  the  close  of  that  eventful  .'^tnijrgle 
the  little  aumy  was  disbanded  without  rewanl  or  pay, 
•ad  for  n  diort  time  the  oonntiywas  without  a  military 
force  or  the  meant  10  luppoTt  one.  Bv  aection  8  of 
Article  I.  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  wnteh  wont  into 
operation  in  ITS'.),  ('onirres-s  w;i.>i  cmpowoed  to  lai^e 
and  support  aniiies;  and  hv  the  second  section  of 
Article  II.  the  President  of  the  Fiiifed  States  was 
declared  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny 
•nd  nnvy,  ami  of  the  militia  when  ealled  into  the  aer- 


vice  of  the  United  States.    As  this  gave  him  the 
jwwcr  to  do  what  he  |tl4'a.><»'d  with  the  militaiy  foroe* 
1  when  Congress  had  raised  them  and  made  pioviaioq  for 
!  their  aapport,  the  popular  fi^ar  lest  such  a  oontrol  might 

lie  danuenuLS  to  repuMican  llherty  <'aiis<'d  the  in.vrtit.n 
I  ut  a  i»rovision  in  the  ("oii.stitiilioii  that  no  aj'nroiiriation 
I  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  army  fhonlii  I'c  for  a 
lonjeer  term  than  two  years.  In  point  of  fact,  mk  Ii  pn>- 
vision  has  always  Wn  vcrj"  stinted,  and  the  ntan<iing 
army  has  alwaj[8  been  smalL  On  the  7th  of  Aug. ,  1 169, 
ConcTcss  provided  by  a  bill  for  creating  a  department 
of  war,  with  a  wrefary  who  wa«  a  niemlxT  of  the  ex- 
eentive  Cabinet,  and  whose  act.s  ami  orders  were  eon- 
siili     1  as  those  n!  tin'  President  himself. 

Siniit/th  0/  tlic  Aritiij  III  J)ijltrriif  I'rnmh. — Beforv 
pnM-ecding  to  present  the  organization  of  tlie  anny  ;is 
It  at  present  exists,  it  is  important  to  state  in  af(gregate 
its  numerical  strength  at  different  periods  of  its  brief 
history.  In  1790,  at  the  beginning  of  otnr  constitu- 
tional frovemment,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  anny  was 
fixed  by  act  of  ConL're.s.s  at  PJld  nu  n,  to  which  font-  a 
regiment  of  9(M)  men  was  added  tlie  ne.\t  year.  In 
1792,  incident  to  the  wars  with  which  Eun>i>e  wai*  et»n- 
vulsed.  Congress  enacted  a  uniform  militia  law  through- 
out the  United  States,  which  has  not  been  altered  in  its 
prindiMl  fiMtomi  ainee  that  time.  In  1795,  and  down 
to  I8(NV;-thero  hehiflr  no  annual  returns  dnrinfr  dm 
intencnintr  years — tnc  army  con.'iisted  of  a  coii^w  of 
artillerist!*  and  eiigiiieei-s.  two  eoinjianies  of  liuhl  dra- 
goons, four  regiments  of  infantry  oi  ciuht  com]  anics 
each — in  all  .'5440  men  :  and  to  command  this  ton  e  ( \  w 
gresvs  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  one  major  gen- 
eral and  one  brigailier.  with  a  suitable  staflT  for  each.  Bat 
the  next  year,  as  the  |xilit  ieal  sky  of  Knrope  aeemcd  more 
serene,  the  nuyor  genend  was  discarded  as  an  nnneres.-an- 
extravagance.  In  17'.»s  the  attitude  of  France,  which 
from  the  outburst  of  the  l"reiul»  Hevolufiiiii  had  been 
nun  c  or  Iciw  hostile,  caused  Congress  to  pass  an  act  author- 
izing  the  President  to  raise  n  pronaional  army  of  lO^OOO 
men  "  in  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  a  formctt 
power,  or  of  invasion,  or  of  imminent  danger;"  andwia 
was  followed  by  several  corroborative  and  supplement- 
ary acts.  George  Washington  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general.  The  dctcnuineu  p<^».xtnrc  of  the  Ciovcriinient 
in  making  such  a  preparation  and  the  influeiKv  of  this 
apixiiutment  led  to  the  removal  of  French  indignities, 
and  the  force  was  not  raised.  In  1801  the  strength  of 
the  army  wasslightlj'  increased,  so  that  it  numbered  4051. 
In  1802  and  1803,^  the  foieign  oomplicationa  being  re- 
moved, it  was  a^in  redtieea  to  a  peace  establishment 
of  2.~ifK  But  in  IS07,  by  rca.'Sftn  of  the  opprcsnive 
Knplisli  ■'<  Irdcrs  in  Council  "  ami  the  retaliatorv  h'n,  n<  h 
Decrn  >  m|  Mrtliti  an.l  Milan,  which  materiallv  afie<-ted 
the  national  prosperity  and  paral^^zcd  American  com- 
merce  bf  their  wholeaale  paper  blockades, "  there 
was  a  greater  militaiy  actinty  than  ever  before  in  the 
country'.  Congren  anthoriied  the  President  to  aoeept 
SOjfXM*  volunteers  from  the  States,  and  made  large  afh 
pnipriatioiis  for  ere*  ting  t()rf  ifieation.s  and  buihliuL'  gim- 
txiats,  the  latter  being  a  part  of  the  system  <jf  national 
sea-coast  defence  devised  by  Jeftci-soii  to  render  a 
navy  unneceesaiy.  In  connection  with  these  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  1808,  the  entire  militia  of  the  ctiuntiy 
was  newly  equipped.  From  that  date  evejythiiu:  tended 
towards  war  with  France  or  England,  orboth.  The  regu- 
lar army,  which  from  l.*«02  to  IsDS  had  n  ntaiiied  at  le>.s 
than  o()(X)  men,  was  incrcasc<l  in  the  latttr  year  to  an 
aggi-egate  of  6*154.  The  embargo  laid  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1807  was  followed  bv  the  Non- Intercourse  Act 
of  ISOl).  Tlie  hostility  was  decided  and  bitter,  hut  the 
war  was  delayed  until'  1812.  PVuioe  withdrew  her  de- 
crees, discriminating  in  our  favor,  and  as  England  did 
not,  war  was  declared  against  her.  Preparatory  to 
this,  in  .lainiary  of  that  year  an  act  was  pjuised  to  raise 
an  adilitional  force,  "  either  by  the  aeoeptaiice  of  vol- 
unteers, or  by  euli.stPiient  for  one  year,  unk  ss  sotnier  dis- 
charged, of  as  maii(y  companies  of  rangers,  not  to  ez- 
eeed  nz,  aa  the  FraMent  ma^  deem  neeessaiy."  In 
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^'•notht  r  increase  was  provided  for.  and  finally, 
on  the  Tsth  of  June,  1812,  when  war  free  declared,  the 

same  a«t  authorized  the  raisinir  of  35,000  men  to 
ram"  it  on.  Tlu'  war  wa.s  attu.illy  1kvl,'uii.  lutwi  vcr, 
with  only  10,'J<X).  licaving  out  ol'  eoiujideratiou  ilie 
rolanteers  and  militia  who  were  aocc>ptcd  for  lim- 
itedperiods,  we  find  the  strenirth  of  the  regular  army 
in  Feb.,  1813,  to  be  19,036;  m  Sept.,  1814,  30,186  ; 
and  in  Feb  .  ju.st  ut  the  dose  of  the  war,  3:5,424. 
The  provisional  foroes  included  in  this  enumemtion 
were  then  dMwdid,  bo  that  the  returns  i'ur  Dec, 
181ft,  show  an  aggregate  of  onljr  10,024  men.  In  the 
iitarveiimg  years,  up  to  1821,  the  ibne  was  kept  tip  to 
aboQt  SOX).  In  ihr  latter  year  tliore  wius  a  <'uns.i<it'r- 
able  reduction  and  u  new  or^funization  ou  a  peace  estab- 
lishment, whieh  lefl  the  force  at  between  5000  and  6000 
men,  whicii,  with  alight  variatioiiSi  renuiiied  daring  all 
the  yeais  nat3  1837,  iHien  it  raee  to  ationt  8000  on  ao- 
n>iuit  of  the  Indian  War  in  Florida.  There  \ra.s  then 
a  slight  gradual  ini  n  a.se  until  1841,  when  the  number 
of  troops  w;is  11,1  (»9.  During  these  later  years  the 
general  cstabUahmcnt  included,  with  occasional  tempo- 
niy  enlargements,  four  regiments  of  artillery,  seven  of 
^nf'intr>'.  and  the  various  Staff  corps  and  de))artnieii(8 
t"  in-  mentioned  in  the  general  sehedide  of  army  oruan- 
i/.itiuii.  With  reganJ  to  a  cavalry  foi-ce,  in  1  >»>i2  Con- 
grtas  had  authorised,  and  the  President  had  raiseii,  a 
Httafion  of  mounted  rangers,  armed  with  rifles,  for  tlic 
defence  of  the  frontier;  but  in  1833,  in  lieti  of  this 
force,  Coneress  created  a  regiment  of  drajroons,  and  in 
May.  18^6,  another  reifiment  w:i.s  added.  In  In  ah 
the  First  and  Second  dragoons  moat  of  tl>e  officers  were 
appointed  ftom  «ivQ  Hh.  The  BVnida  War,  in  which 
UMK  regiments  were  gpedally  used,  grew  out  of  the 
fitrable  attempt  to  remove  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
thf  Territorv-  to  the  Indian  Territor>' "  of  the  West ; 
they  rf^iste^l  with  skill  and  cnnninc,  and  it  was  not 
until  184t')  that  the  last  remnant  consented  to  go.  The 
war  b^ao  in  1833,  although  trouble  had  l>een  brew- 
iat  since  18:«),  when  Pres.  Jackson  first  propo.sed  the 
measure.  It  was  a  difficult  and  tedious  war.  Uutli  nn 
aocuunt  of  the  cunning  of  the  savages  and  the  peculiar 
topography  of  the  country,  which  made  concealment 
and  amboMi  eaqr.  In  1 8.38,  Congress  created  mi  addi- 
dooal  regiment  of  infiintry,  the  Eighth,  and  Tohmteers 
were  einplovi  <1  from  the  contipuous  Ststes.  In  that 
year  the  ariii\  iiiimU-red  8t');>;j,  and  in  the  next  year 
'■'~>H.  Thf  Florida  War  was  nominally  ended  bv  a 
treaty  with  the  Indiaoe  in  1839,  but  it  still  burst  forth 
fiwB  time  to  time.  In  1841  the  fhroe  of  the  army 
wxs  Il.ir.O  men,  but  in  1843  it  had  fallen  to  89:;.'). 

In  ls4,"i,  when  the  Unite<l  States  annexed  Texa.H,  a 
revolted  jmjvince  of  the  Mexican  rcnuhlic  which  had 
uhieTed  its  independence,  a  war,  with  that  power  re- 
sidled.  Althongn  during  the  winter  of  that  year  a 
force  WX-!  e>'tabli.xhed  on  the  fn)ntier  and  war  was  im- 
minent, aittuil  lHi>ti]itie.«  did  nut  take  iilace  until  the 
q>nng  of  l>4't.  when  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resatai  de  la  Palma  were  fouglit  on  the  tith  and  7th 
ef  June.  This  war  caused  a  provisional  increase  of  the 
OTny  and  the  call  for  a  volunteer  fom>.  The  report  of 
the  adjutant-gene  ml  m.idc  after  the  treaty  of  pe.iee  in 
April.  1H4S,  shows  that  at  the  coiiiiiiencement  of  the 
War  the  agirregate  of  line  tn»op.s  in  the  regular  army 
was  7244,  of  whom  .3554  only  were  with  Qen.  Taylor  iti 
thejfiist  battles.  ITie  total  number  of  ro/ndars  enli.sted 
dnrinir  the  war  was  about  20.0(X).  Tlu^  additional  force 
Was  thus  ( ir..';tnizi'ii  :  in  IS  It'  was  raised  a  ri'vimcnt  of 
luouuted  ritiemen,  which  served  mastly  on  Itwit  during 
the  war;  in  Fsb.,  1847,  a  third  regiment  of  dragoons 
fas  created,  as  were  slso  nine  additional  regiments  of 
mfiuMry,  of  which  one  was  of  voltiffcurs.  Besides 
these  repuhr  trimjis,  nmre  than  rtO.tHXi  voliiiitecrs  were 
eoipjoyed  for  varioa-*  tenus  of  service.  After  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  April,  1848,  the  volaBteeni  and  Hd<litional 
i|^lar  finvo  were  brought  home  aod  dischaiged  jic- 
— [  to  a  prafviaoo  in  the  aeta  enntinc  them.  The 
id  lillM  were  retmned,  to  be  tnudRnrroed  nmie- 


what  later  into  a  reeukr  eavaby  regiment.  With  these 
changes  the  strength  of  the  may  waa  aufastantially  the 

same  as  before  the  war. 

The  Mexican  War  added  larpely  to  our  territory  by 
conquest  and  purchase;  an  unprecedented  tide  of  im- 
migration i)ourod  to  the  West,  and  there  were  gradual 
but  ooostant  changes  in  the  niilitaiy  establishment. 
The  ranlt  of  fientenant-gcneral,  which  had  not  existed 
since  the  ilay.s  of  Wash  iiLtun.  ^va.s  revived  and  con- 
ferred upon  (Jen.  Winlieltl  Scott,  the  conqueror  id' 
Mexico,  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  again  cease  to 
exist  when  he  died.  In  1855  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
j^ermanent  regiments  of  inftntry  and  the  Fint  and 
Second  cavalrj-  were  nriranizcd.  and  thu.s  the  arni.v  re- 
mained until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
spriug  of  1861. 

Up  to  that  time,  in  the  opinion  of  mUitaiy  men,  the 
regular  army  had  been  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  frontier  scn  iee.  Its  .Mtuatinn  was  now  somewliat 
chanL'cd.  The  "  day  ot  .small  thinu's"  in  all  military 
openitions  had  pa.svd  h}-,  and  there  was  no  longer  u 
disposition  to  confine  the  army  appropriations  within 
the  narrowest  limita  But  the  regular  army  was  not  to 
rei-eive  an  increase  projwrtionafe  to  the  creater  gravity 
of  the  situation.  It  w;ls  still  to  serve  as  the  nucleus 
and  the  model  of  orpani/ation  for  the  vaist  numlK^rs  of 
volunteer  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  April  15,  1861,  two  days  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  had  announced  the  openinc  id'  civil  war, 
Pres.  Lincoln  issued  his  odl  for  T.'tJNHi  triM)i>s  l()r  three 
months"  ?er\'ice,  and  on  Ma\  '.'A  he  <  idle  1  for  42,000 
more,  to  be  etdisted  for  thn  c  years  or  durinj^  the  war. 
On  .July  22(1,  in  c((n.><c<juciH  <■  ot  ttie  disastrous  rc«ult  of 
the  battle  of  Bull  Kun,  which  had  been  fought  on  the 
previous  day,  Congress  authorieed  the  President  to 
receive  into  the  service  ."ioo.tMXt  volunteers  to  serve 
for  such  various  terms  as  he  might  deem  pwper, 
ranging  from  six  months  to  three  years  or  during  the 
war.  The  work  of  mustering  in  and  organizing  this 
foTPe  was  hurrietl  forward  with  great  Jteal  and  enthu- 
^  asm.  On  th(>  2,'jth  of  .Inly  he  was  airain  authorized, 
in  terms  somewhat  vague,  to  call  out  .SOU,!)!**!  men. 
Whether  so  intended  or  not,  he  had  in  reality  the 
ri^ht  to  receive  1,000,000  men,  "with  such  number 
ot  major-generals  and  brigadien  as  in  his  jndsrment 
are  required  for  the  orvanization."  In  the  same  month 
(.luly  20)  the  rt^gular  army  waa  increuM'd  by  the  fiuniia- 
tion  of  nine  additional  regiments  of  iidiintty,  one  of 
cavaliy,  and  one  of  aitilloy:  the  infantiy  redmeute 
were  to  be  very  large — of  two  or  three  mttaifons  of 
eijrht  companies  each.  The  new  n>^'iment  of  artillery 
(the  Fifth)  was  composed  of  twelve  batteries.  In 
.lune,  1802,  a  premium  of  $2  was  offere<l  for  each 
recruit  in  the  regular  army ;  in  Ju^  medals  of  honor 
were  created. 

Durinsr  the  entire  Civil  War  there  were,  including 
re-eidistment.-i.  2,t')'.M>,401  men  in  the  lield,  rcfiulars  ana 
national  militia.  The.«e  were,  in  the  main,  and  not 
counting  detachments,  divided  into  great  armies  with 
corresponding  departments,  as  those  of  the  Potomac, 
the  TciHieHo<ee.  flie  Cumberland,  ami  the  Ohio.  Such 
or^'anizati<»n.s  were  sometimes  meru'cd,  a.s  in  tlic  <  a.^^e 
of  the  last  three,  whidi  were  fonned  into  the  military 
division  of  the  Mi.«.sissippi  on  the  IC-th  of  Oct.,  1863. 
These  troops  were  nosed  in  various  ways — by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Presi<lent,  }>y  accepting  volunteers 
forme<i  into  resriment.H.  Ity  enlistment  in  the  rcL-iilar 
army,  and  alwi  by  euns^riiition  ur  dniit  when  other 
means  .seemed  to  fail.  Tlu-  militia  ami  vobinteers  were 
paid  by  the  I'nited  States,  but  to  the  States  was  re- 
served the  right  to  appoint  the  field  and  line  officers. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when  ordinary  mo<les  of 
rei-niitinL'  beeaii  to  fail,  recourse  was  had  to  Injunties, 
whiidi  rose  to  $1  ()()(»,  and  even  $1600,  for  each  man. 

When  the  war  was  over  there  were  disbanded 
1,100,000  men,  the  regular  army  only  being  retained. 
In  June,  1861,  it  had  numbered  16,422.  From  1862 
to  1804  the  auraal  returns  were  suqiended.  On  the 
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lit  of  May,  1865,  it  contained  22,310  men.   Aflowing  j 

for  desertere,  absentees  unaooounted  for,  etc.,  it  may  ! 
be  said  that  when  the  Confederates  laid  <lu\vu  tluir 
arms  at  A|iiM)mattox  Court-house  the  r:il  army 
counted  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  nieu  unikr  arujs — 
a  niunber  greater  than  an^  reooided  in  history  since 
the  invamm  of  Ghreeoe  lip  tbe  Penrian  koata  of  Xerxes. 

hk  1867  the  strength  of  the  refobr  army  was  56,815; 
in  186S,  r)i).l>16.  In  ISTO  it  wius  limited  to  .".O.(NX).  In 
June,  187s,  it  wai*  ruduLtd  to  In  the  army 

register  of  Jan.,  18S2,  the  numlters  nre  Htattnl  at 
28,400.  An  act  of  Congres-s  of  I'eb.,  1881.  approDri- 
ating  money  for  the  support  of  the  army,  pr>>vidt!S  that 
it  aball  thefeailer  be  recruited  only  up  to  25,000  men. 

Brmnt  OrffanaaHoH  of  the  Army  (1883).— It  COD- 
ahts  of  1  general,  1  licutenant-eeneral,  3  mi^i^gen- 
crals,  (i  brigadier-generals,  with  their  respective  Btafis, 
s«'lii  tf<l  from  the  officers  of  tbi'  army;  .i  rcLMiiutits  of 
artillery;  10  reginieiit«  of  cavalry;  JO  ro;L.'iiiiciii.s  of  in- 
fantry; an  adjutant-general's  department ;  an  <  uir- 
general's  department;  a  quarttTm;u«ter'8  departiut  tit; 
a  subsistence  department;  a  wrps  of  oiigintu-^  unii  a 
battalion  of  200  engineer  aoldien;  as  ordoanee  de- 
partment, with  404  enlisted  men;  the  medical  depart- 
ment, with  I  'fII  Imspital  stewanls;  a  pay  dcpartim  rif  ; 
a  chief  siiriiul-dtbcer,  with  eiilisffd  men;  a  bureau 
of  military  justice,  with  8  jmk'i  -ailvocates ;  30  i>o-st 
chaplains  and  4  regimental  chaplains;  the  officers  on 
the  rctirctl  list,  4(X);  the  ptofiMwin  and  cadelsof  the 
U.  S.  MiliUi^  ABademj. , 

*  To  examine  theae  more  ni  detail.  The  fire  regiments 

of  artillen,-  numlier  l'(">r)  men.  Kacb  regiment  (tin.«ist.s 
of  twelve  batteries,  and  oiic  of  them  is  ciiuipjieil  a.s  a 
lattery  of  lisht  artillery;  <  arb  liattcry  is  fixed  at  a 
maxinnlm  of  122  private.^.  W  ben  the  I'rcsident  deems 
it  Moeaaaiy  a  aeoond  may  be  »()  designated.  The  artil- 
lery arm  waa  otigaoiaed  in  May,  1794,  there  being  a 
corps  of  artilleriata  and  engineers.  These  were  diviacd 
in  1802  into  a  corps  of  engineers  and  a  regiment  of 
artiller\-.  The  total  of  the  ten  regiments  of  cavalrj', 
of  wliirh  um>  are  colored  reL'iiiu  iit.><.  is  -^  iiiL',  and  each 
rcL'inient  compriHCa  twelve  tnwjjis,  each  (  (Hitaining  78 
i>rivat«*ii.  The  twenty-five  regiment.s  of  infantry  num- 
ber 13,502  men.  each  regiment  containing  ten  oom- 
panieB,  the  number  of  privates  in  each  compaqy  rang- 
ing, at  the  Ptesident'a  diacr^LiMi,  from  50  to  100  men. 
The  privates  and  nonHxnnmiHnoiMd  oflken  of  two  of 
these  regimonLs  arc  colored  men. 

The  adjufant-Kcnerars  department,  c^talilisbcd  in 
18K1,  the  bureau  of  which  is  in  the  War  I  »rj.artnient 
at  Washington,  is  comfioeed  of  1  briga>lier -ueiieral  \  nd- 
Jntant-general),  2  colonels,  4  hentenant-eoloneb^.  and  10 
iMjon(aanBlaakaiUutaiil-gra  Of  these 

orooers,  aimie  aredetiuled  rorservioaat  the  diviaiMi  and 
department  headquarters  of  the  geoefak,  the  Others 
bemt;  in  the  bureau  at  Washinirton. 

The  iuspector-.ticncrars  department  eompri.M's  1  brina- 
dier  general,  I  colonel,  2  lieutenant-colonels,  and  1  ma- 
jor: total,  5.  In  the  quartermaster's  department  are 
i  brigadier  (aaartermaater-general ),  4  cobnela,  8  lieu- 
tenant-ooloneb,  2S6  mqon,  and  18  captaina;  total,  57. 
In  this  department  tfc«pe  are  also  7  military  atoiekeep- 
era,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  The  snneistence  de- 
jiartinent  numbers  1  brisradier-geiierul  i  rnnnni.ssarj'- 
u'cnerul  of  sulnsistence),  2coloneU,  3  lieutenant-colonels, 
s  majors,  and  12  captains;  total.  L'rt.  The  wrps  of 
engineers  is  commanded  by  a  brigadier-genenU  (the 
chraf  engineer),  and  has  a  Mgimcntal  organiiatMa 
thimwb  all  the  giadea  down  to  woood  iieutauuit  It 
oontains  110  officen  and  200  eo^ted  men ;  total,  310. 
Tlie  onlnanee  department  has  a  similar  orirunization, 
excluding  second  lieutenants,  commanded  by  a  brijra- 
dier-general  -  chief  of  or  iiiam  c  and  cciniprisinc of- 
ficers, including  10  ordnance  ^itorelicepers  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  400  enlisted  men;  total,  464.  The 
medical  department,  commanded  fay  a  fatigndwr  (sur- 
geon-general), has  196  officers,  fritli  awiimilalnd  rank 
of  colonel,  liaiitenant^olonel,  m^jor>  oaptMn,  and  fint 


lieatenant,  and  150  hospital  stewards.  The  pay  depart- 
ment biu*  a  nayma.>^ter-^'cneral  'brigadier)  and  .'>4  pay- 
nia.'^ters,  rankini.'  m*  <olonel.^,  lieulenant-c-olimels.  and 
niajdn-.  The  .-.innal  curjis  hu^.  iH-^iilc-  iIp  rlnci'  •ii^'iial 
officer  a  brigadier ,i,  timr  mctnd  lieutenaiuis.  In  the 
bureau  of  militarj' ju-stit  e  an  I  judge-advociite-general 
(a  brigadier)  and  7  judge-advocates  with  the  rnnk  of 
miuor.  The  3  poet  and  4  rejrimental  chaplains  hsTO 
the  ajisiniilatcd  rank  of  captain. 

The  Militar\  Academy  at  NN'est  I'oint  is  a  L'ri>wth 
fi\)m  very  .-niail  Itcirinnin^'s ;  designed  oriL'inall>  to  !•«» 
a  constituent  jiart  of  tlie  engineer  corpe,  it  ha*  beeoDie 
a  feeder  to  everj*  arm  of  the  service.  By  an  act  of 
March  16.  1802,  the  corps  of  engineers  was  stationed 
there,  and  the  military  academy  was  established,  al> 
though  its  officers  might  be  called  on  by  the  President 
to  do  duty  anywhere  in  the  country.  By  an  act  of 
April  2'.K  1>1L'.  there  wcreercaK'd  i>rofes.Hors  and  i<  h 
ers  of  mathematii-s,  natural  and  cxjK'rimental  pliil'>M»- 
[(hy.  ami  French,  with  specific  a.-siunlated  rank  and  pay. 
nut  entitling  them  to  command  uf  troops  or  posts.  By 
the  same  act  a  corps  of  cadets  waa  created,  not  to  ex- 
eiH.-d  250  in  number,  with  spscific  directions  as  to  age, 
<|ualifications,  etc  Hie  course  comprises  four  rears. 
In  the  year  184r.  a  Iwianl  of  vitiit^r^  was  cstabhshe«l, 
that  the  countr>"  miirhf  have  an  ont.side  report  of  the 
maiiner  in  wliicli  the  institution  Wim  (Mindueted.  Ill 
1866  ii  was  enacted  that  cadets  should  be  appioint«'d  one 
year  in  advanoe,  to  give  them  time  to  Dieiiare,  and  iu 
the  same  year  the  post  of  saperintenoeot,  which  had 
thus  far  been  conmied  to  the  corps  of  enaineero.  was 
thrown  oncn  to  any  ami  of  the  scr\  ii-e.  Tlir  dcjiart- 
ineiits  and  subjects  of  instrurtnin  lia\  e  htca'lily  ini  reai<e<l 
in  numlicr.  In  187.0,  Weat  Point  wascnvtcil  into  a  ni'I- 
itarj-  department,  and  a  major-genenU  became  bUjHrin- 
tendeiii.  but  in  18S2  it  again  Decame  only  a  mditary 
post  an  Itetiire.  Officers  of  the  army  are  detailed  for 
duty  as  assistant  professors  in  the  depaitmenta  of  iD> 
struction.  The  entire  numbwrof  profiiSSOW,  instnietow, 
cadets,  etc.,  at  the  academy  is  321. 

77i-  J'ltirnl  List. — In  this  list  are  found  tli.  nanu-s 
of  (  omuiiKsionetl  officers  who  are  relieved  froui  s<T»  ice 
on  account  of  age,  sickness,  or  anv  disability  bv  reason 
of  which  they  are  unable  to  do  their  duty,  tt  bc^an 
with  an  act  oi  Qpn|[i«ss  paassd  Ang.  3, 1861,  hy  irhadi, 
after  forty  consecutive  yeais  of  service,  an  officer  nnj, 
u|K)n  his  own  application,  be  retired  by  the  Presideiit. 
Any  iifficer.  whatever  Ids  term  of  serv  ice,  if  judged  in- 
(aiialile  ul'  fK-rliirmintr  his  duties,  may  l>e  retired,  pro- 
vided that  then'  .«hidl  not  be  more  than  7  per  irnt.  of 
the  whole  number  nf  uffic<  rs  on  the  retireil  li.st.  This 
limit  was  rsmoved  at  a  I  iter  time.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
1862,  it  was  enacted  that  when  an  officer  had  s<>rvea 
forty-five  years  or  was  sixty- two  yean  old  he  might  be 
retired  at  the  di.>^  n'fion  of  the  President.  In  .Tidy. 
187(1,  an  act  was  pa,s.scd  that  any  officer  who  had  Ikhh 
thirty  years  in  M-rviee  mivdit.  on  hif  own  api>lication, 
Ih!  retin'<i.  Hy  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  18,  1878, 
the  number  of  officers  on  the  retired  list  is  limited  to 
400,  so  that  officers  having  good  grounds  f«)r  retiring 
most  wait  fhr  vacancies.  The  pay  of  retired  officers  » 
75  per  cent,  of  the  pay  of  the  rank  upon  whidi  they 

are  retired. 

Hcsiili  s  tin  numbers  mentioned,  then-  are  JiVJ  men 
of  the  nun  (•Minniissioned  staff  and  unattaelu  d,  4*^^  en- 
listed men  nnattacheHl,  and  alout  ."iHi  Indian  s<'outs^ 
These  bring  tlie  aggregate  of  the  present  army,  as  before 
stated,  to  28,402  men.  The  terms  of  enlistment  isfixei 
at  five  years,  with  eertsin  privileges  for  le-enlistaMiit 

A  rmy  Rff/uIah'nM. — ^The  msnnal  of  dnty  and  the  ndo 
of  life  for  the  s<jldier  nn*  fimnd  in  the  lirf/ulntintis  for 
the  Aniti/  of  thr  I  'liitril  .SVff/r.*,  iiuil  (inirrnl  (/rrfrrH  in 
Force.  They  CNUitain  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  n  latintr 
to  the  militsiiy  service,  define  and  prescribe  the  duties 
of  every  offieer,  give  all  forms  and  modes  of  performing 
ever>-  specific  BSTvice ;  every  possible  detail  is  oonsiderea 
and  provided  tn.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  Harbh  3, 
181^  the  Seoelniy  of  War  was  reqioired  to  prepam 
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general  rejmlations  for  the  army.  These  were  enlarged 
and  modified  after  the  treaty  of  peace  in  ISlfi,  and  the 
titles  were  largely  increased  in  the  intencninp  yearn 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  when  all  army 
affairs  were  put  upon  a  new  and  more  permanent  basis. 


Some  changes  were  made  in  1870,  but  the  regulations 
were  finally  codified  and  issued  in  Feb.,  1881,  by  order 
of  the  Se<.rctar\'  of  War  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  army. 
The  following  uble  shows  the  p^y  of  all  officers : 


OMMml. »  

UHiiiii  rit-ttneraL... 


  t-ooloneL.  

M^or...   

Captain,  mounted-...-  

Capiaii],  not  mounted.  

Kcgtmenul  adjuiant  

RigtaMBtal  quartermaster  

nnlii«nt«nant,  mounted .-  

FUM  Ueiiteiuim.  not  mounted . 
BMond  Ueuivnant,  mounted.... 

lieutenant,  not  mtd  

CiMipUta  -  


Pay  of  OiBcen  In  ActiTe  Sarrlee. 


Pa;  of  Battnd  Ofllcen. 


11,000.00 

7,aoo.oo 

6,MO.0O 
8,600.00 

s,ooo.ao 

2,800.00 
2,000.00 
1,800.00 
1.800.00 
1.S0O.OO 
l.flOU.tiO 
l,ii00.00 
1 .500.00 


MoDtbljr  Pay. 


Monthly  Pajr. 


tmtlm. 

itrttm. 

10  jt»n' 

IS  jmn' 
Mrrle*. 

SO  ynn' 
tmnim. 

TMrtjr  Pay. 

Prtor 
»  jmr*- 

MptrcL 

fl,12!S.OO 

916.87 

625.00 

16,625.00 

$468.75 

45S.3S 

4,126.00 

843.75 

291.67 

1X20.83 

*i7K.*00 

CSTsioO 

2.625.00 

21R.75 

2ft0.00 

275.00 

325.00 

a33..'0 

24250.00 

187.50 

20«.S3 

229.17 

2&0.00 

270.88 

291.fi7 

1,876.00 
1/>00.00 

156.26 

IHt.Xl 

aj).(io 

216.B7 

233.83 

125.00 

l.w.ou 

l«>.r»o 

IWKOO 

lt».00 

210.00 

1,350.00 

112.50 

LVt.OO 

lft").<») 

in)."*) 

196.00 

210.0t> 

\:*).m 

ia>.oo 

1H>.00 

196.00 

210.00 

133.33 

H6.67 

173.33 

1W6.6- 

1.200.00 

100.00 

li'j.OO 

137..V) 

162.50 

176.00 

l.liVOO 

93.75 

li.OO 

137..VJ 

loid.UJ 

lfi2..'« 

175.00 

1.135.00 

98.75 

116.67 

144Ull> 

1.M.67 

lfi.-l.33 

1.U&0.00 

87.60 

la"'.'" 

1H7..V> 

1«'.2..'<0 

175.00 

1.350.00 

112.50 

I  ymnr 
mvtIm, 


t240.62 

2i«.25 
171.87 
137.60 
123.75 


UO.OO 
103.12 
103.12 
96.25 


10  7wn' 


II  jmn- 


Mnan' 

Mil  lot. 


1262.50  1281.25  .t2S1.25 
"  250.00 
218.7.^ 
175.00 
1A7.&0 


22.'i.no  243.75 

187.fi0  208.12 

UO.OO  162.50 

185.00  146.25 


jaO.00  180.00  140.00 

112JV0  121.87  151.26 

112.50  121JJ7  181.28 

106.00  I  113.75  122JyO 

136.(J0  ;  146.25  157-50 


The  maximum  pay  of  a  colonel  is  by  law  $4500 j>or 
anonm ;  hence  full  40  per  cent,  cannot  accrue.  The 
maximum  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  by  law  $40<J*> 
per  annum,  hence  full  44)  per  cent,  cannot  accrue.  An 
aide-de-camp  to  a  m^or-^eneral  is  allowed  $2<X)  per 
year  in  addition  to  tlie  pay  of  his  rank,  not  to  l)c  in- 
ilude»l  in  computing  the  service  increase.  An  aide-de- 
camp  to  a  brigadier-general  is  nllowetl  $1.>0  i>er  year  in 
addition  to  the  i>ay  of  his  rank,  not  to  Ik5  included  in 
nimpnting  the  ser\'ice  increase.  Acting  coram issarj*  of 
8iib(Msteuce  is  allowed  $1(X)  per  year  in  addition  to  the 
pay  of  hi.s  rank,  not  to  be  included  in  computing  the 
service  incrt'iise.  A-ssisJant  surgeons  are  entitled  to  the 
pay  of  captain  after  five  years'  fl*'rvice.  Retired  officers 
receive  T.i  |)er  cent,  of  the  pay  ( salary  and  increase )  of  their 
ranks,  but  no  increase  accrues  for  time  subsequent  to 
date  of  retirement.  A  retired  chaplain  receives  three- 
fi»urth.s  of  the  pay  (salary  and  increase)  of  his  rank 
(i-aptain,  not  mounted).  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
pilblie  buildings  and  pn)undH  (Washinjiton)  has.  while 
f)  serving,  the  rank,  pay,  and  emoluments  of  a  ctilouel. 
The  aides-de-camp  to  the  general,  selecte*!  by  him  from 
the  amjy,  have,  while  so  servinir,  the  rank  and  pay  of 
cotmcl.  The  aides-tie-camp  and  niilitar>'  sccrctar>'  to 
the  lifutcnant-geiieral,  selcctol  by  him  from  the  amjy. 
have,  while  so  sen  ing,  the  rank  an<l  jmy  of  lieutenant- 
c«>ionel.  Officers  of  the  anny  and  of  volunteers,  as- 
wimed  to  duty  which  reriuircs  them  to  be  mounted, 
shalj,  during  the  time  they  are  employe<l  on  such  duty, 
Tweive  the  pay,  emoluments.  an<l  allowances  of  cavalry 
oflSccR  of  tne  .«5{ime  grade,  respectively.  Mileage,  at 
the  rate  of  eiu'ht  «  ('nt8  per  mile,  is  allowed  to  officers 
l"r  travel  undi-r  onlcrs.  Com mutaticm  of  quarters  to 
be  paid  by  the  pay  dcp.irtment,  sis  foHows:  general, 
^\'2h  per  month:  lieutenant-general,  $70  iht  month; 
all  other  gr;idcs  not  to  exceed  $10  per  montli  per  room. 
I'rivales  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infiintry  receive  fnmi 
^'l.l  to  $IH  j)er  month,  acc<irdink'  to  their  length  of 
S'Tvice;  corponils.  from  $15  to  $20,  and  sergeants  fnim 
?1T  to  $22.  The  privates  also  rei-eive  one  ration  daily  ; 
the  sergeants  of  ordnance,  one  and  a  half. 

For  fuller  and  more  detailed  information  concMiiing  the 
army  reference  is  made  to  tlio  I'nitfd  StaUn  Army  Rfgnla- 
<»•»»  •  I8el  I  ;  Cullan'M  Jdilitary  La«*  of  the  United  ,</(!<« 
from  irrc  to  ]a€.1  ;  (irnrral  Orilfrn  of  the  War  Itepnrt tnetit, 
e-ipN-iallT  from  i^itii  to  I'^iO;  Winthrop's  />if/M/  of  (tpinioni 
of  tkf  Jtuige  Adroeate-Getteral ;  Scott's  Amtlytiral  lUgett  of 
the  Military  Lnw»  of  the  United  fVnteJi  ;  Ben6t's  Military  Iaiw 
U*2i;  Cullom  8  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officer*  and 
OradHolet  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  USftHl;  Official 
'^'■■y  RegiMtert,  from  the  earliest  time  to  January,  l.s.'s'i; 
»»d  other  cognate  publications.  (H.  c.) 


The  Army-Worm. 


!    ARMY-WORM  (i^«m«iVM/,iY,«Hcf«  Harr.).  This 
insect  is  found  in  all  parts  of  tne  world,  but  only  in 
North  America  is  it  known  as 
particularly  destructive.    It  has 
been  constantly  studied  by  ento- 
I       liJS^S^^^TS.     M  mologists  for  nearly  thirty  years 

past,  yet  only  in  the  last  few 
years  have  w^rtain  important 
points  been  ascertained  which 
complete  our  knowledge  of  its 
life-nistory.  In  the  Northern 
States  there  are  usually  three 
generations  in  the  course  of  a 
j'cur;  in  the  Southern  States, 
four  or  five,  and  in  all  probability 
occasionally  six.  The  injurious 
brood  is  usually  the  second  of 
the  season. 

The  iasect  hibernates  both  in 
the  moth  or  imauo  and  in  the 
lan'a  state,  while  in  mild  winters 
at  the  South  (even  as  far  north 
as  Maryland)  a  succession  of  generations  is  kept  iip 
through  the  winter.    The  eggs  are  preli^nibly  laid  in 
\  f  rowsof  fnm>  tfii  to 

\    I      [    /  fifty  in  a  folded 

i^^^^^     Nki^  lL>^    ^^^^fc  grass-blade  or  in 
^^^^^^^^JHC^^^^^^^v  the  a 
^H^^^^^^^^^H|^^^v  stalk 
^^^^^^HHB^i^^B^     localities  where  the 
^^^^^^^^U^^^B         growth    rank  and 
^m^H^H^HHj^         coarse,  as  the 
^^^^^B^^^^  vicinity  of  I'mlder- 

stacks ;    and  the 
J>Me(tiiia  umpunefa,  parent  of  Army-  moths  have  even 
Worm.  been  foun<l  to  ovi- 

posit in  old  corn- 
stalks, under  the  dry  leaf-sheath.  The  eggs  are 
always  conct^ale<l,  no  matter  what  their  locality.  The 
larvjB  live  normally  as  cut-worms,  feeding  at  nitiht 
and  remaining  concealed  during  the  day,  and  oidy 
when  iM'i'urriiig  in  eiii»rmoiis  numlnrs  do  they 
take  on  the  habit  of  man-hing  from  field  to  field  in 
search  for  foorl ;  which  habit  has  suggested  their  i)opu- 
lar  name.  The  duration  of  the  lana  state  is  frf)m  two 
to  four  weeks,  or  much  hmger  in  the  winter  n>ontli.s, 
and  the  pupa  is  formed  Ijcncatli  the  surface  of  the 
ground.    The  pupa  state  busts  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

Onlinarily,  the  fixxl  of  the  anny-womi  consists  of 
the  grains  and  L'nwa«rs,  but  when  man;hing  and  pressed 
by  hunger  it  will  devour  clover  and  many  garden  vege- 
tables.   Thus  the  worms  have  been  known  to  feed  on 
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flaZf  And  (m  shown  in  the  third  report  of  the  U.  S. 
BntOOloIogiedOoiniiiissioQ,  p.  1 17)  have  passed  throagh 
thdr  trMBfornuitions  when  exclusively  fed  upon  any 
of  the  fbllowinc:  plants :  gardcn-popp.Vj  b€«t,  lettuce, 

cabbage,  ni.sj)l"  rr\ .  union,  parsnip,  radish,  carrot,  and 
pea.  Thcv  n'tusfl  to  fct'ii.  however,  on  boan.  cotton, 
grane.  and  hcuilock.  wliilc  on  strawberry  they  fed 
filigntly,  but  died.  It  will  be  noticed  that  eight  botani- 
cal fatntlies  are  represented  tmong  the  danta  on  wliich 
they  thrived — viz.  :  PnmreracfeR,  Chaupodiaon^ 
Compontct,  Cnici/rr(r,  Uoxacnr,  IJSiaem^  UmMHf- 
erir.  nnii  Li'tfurnlnontr. 

It  niiiv  also  Im-  well  to  state,  fiiiallv.  that,  like  ite 
South 

mperdn),  the  arniy-wonn  when  on  the  uiareh  does  not 
hesitate  at  cannibalism  to  satisfy  ita  hunger,  and  many 
•re  killed  and  devoured  br  their  stronger  fidlows. 

All  attempts  to  explain  the  influence  of  the  weather 
tipon  the  periodical  appearance  of  the  amiy-worm  have 
resulted  in  the  simple  eonclufion  that  foHowinfr  a  year 
of  extreme  dryncs-s  we  may  more  certainly  expect  the 
worms  than  alter  a  year  of  average  rainfall. 

About  a  dozen  true  parasites  of  tnc  army-worm  have 
been  recorded,  and  ita  natural  enemiea  among  the  pre- 
daoeow  beetka  and  nueetivoroiii  biids  an  veiy  nu- 
merous. 

Rtnudiet, — Annual  burning  of  fields,  straw-piles, 
weeds,  and  other  rubbish  as  late  as  poasible  in  tlie 
spring  will  do  more  than  anything  else  toward  pre- 
venting the  disastrous  anjH'aratice  of  the  wonns. 
When  they  have  appeared  in  Ibree  they  can  be  pre- 
irented  irom  passing  from  one  field  to  another  by  judi- 
dpos  ditching.  The  aide  of  the  ditoh  Unraid  the  field 
to  be  protected  should  be  dog  under,  and  aboot  evenr 
three  or  four  rods  a  deep  hole  should  be  dug,  in  which 
the  worms  will  collect,  so  that  they  may  be  killed  by 
covering  them  with  earth  and  pressing  it  down.  The 
use  of  the  difehi's  may  be  further  supplemented  by 
l  ifting  the  gniNs  upon  ite  farther  side  for  a  strip  a 
lew  feet  wide  with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  mixed 
with  flour  or  plaster.  As  a  substitute  for  ditching,  where 
fenoe-luniber  can  be  easily  obtained,  a  line  of  it  may  be 
aet  op  on  edge  and  the  top  smeaitMi  with  kerosene  or 
coal-tar,  preferably  the  latter. 

Where  tlie  tro{)  of  a  field  has  been  (f)mpletely  de- 
stroyed by  the  worms,  the  plan  of  killing  them  by 
heavy  rollers  has  been  tried.  This,  however,  is  an 
eaqMMive  remedy,  and  is  not  as  satisfactorj'  as  might 
he  aoMKMed.  Eznerinieata  on  Long  Uand  in  J880 
proved  that  even  where  the  gnrand  was  fevd  the  rallen 
soon  became  irregqlarlv  covered  with  mud  composed  of 
earth  and  the  juices  ot  the  cru.xhed  wonns,  .so  that  the 
effect  Wiifi  much  the  kjuik^  a.s  if  the  ground  had  been 
uneven,  and  many  worms  escaped  in  conse<]uence. 

The  fenedy  of  "drawing  the  rope,"  as  it  may  be 
tenned,  waa  practised  aa  k>^g  ago  aa  1770.  In  regard 
to  this  remedy  it  may  be  wdl  to  say  that  whne  tolerably 
efficaciouBwhen  the  worms  are  not  prewnt  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  or  when  the  croii  i.s  far  advanced  and  the 
stalks  are  large  and  tough,  under  opponite  <  irciinistances 
it  will  Im!  of  little  avail;  and  it  will  alwavs  l>e  a  (juestiou 
wlii  tlii  r  the  |)ortion  of  the  crop  saved  by  this  means 
will  \>v  worth  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labor 
which  this  remedy  calls  for. 

The  &Uowing  are  the  more  important  aitaolfli  on  this 
•     ^  ^  which  the  reader  may  refer: 


ARNASON,  J<Jfi,  an  Icelandic  writer,  bom  at  Hof, 
in  the  north  of  Iceland,  Aug.  17,  1819.  He  was  the  ^*xx 
of  a  Lutheran  priest,  but  when  a  child  lost  his  father, 
and  was  educatcil  by  his  mi>tber  until  he  wa.s  able  to  en- 
ter the  college  at  lie»f<esta<l.  the  only  t^.  h  .nl  in  k-eland 
at  that  time.  For  some  time  he  .served  as  j.rivate  tutor 
in  the  house  of  the  lexicofirapher,  Sveinbjom  Kgilswin. 
Ania.son  studied  thoroughly  the  hiitory-  and  literature 
of  Ii-eland,  and  in  1849  he  bc<  ;iiur  cu.'-lodian  of  the  na- 
tional librar}'  in  ReykjaviL  He  has  published  many 
biographical,  histoneal.  and  literary  sketches,  and  a 
viilume  of  folk-tales  witti  Magnus  (irlnisNm  '  l^M'  '.  but 
liis  chief  fame  rots  on  his  Islinzknr  Th}'-<h<>iriir  <></ 
^l^'Untifri  (2  vols. .  Ijeii>sic,  1  SiVJ-fVl).  which  is  a  niuL'- 
nificent  collection  of  Icelandic  nurser>-talcs.  Tiny 
have  been  translatc<l,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  Danit^h, 
German,  and  Enalish— into  the  latter  hmcuage  by  £. 
J.  Powell  and  Emkr  Magndsson,  m  2  toIb.  fLondon, 
ivc,  1.  \<f-A).  As  ;i  collector  of  folk-tales  Jdn  Ani.\-"n 
rank.-?  with  the  brothers  Grimm,  P.  C.  AsbjoniiM  ii.  and 
Afanasieff. 

ARNIM,  Count  Harry  Kavx  Edcard  von 
(1824-1  SSI ),  aGennan  diplomatist^  was  Uim  at  Moit- 
lelstta  in  Pomerania,  Oct  3,  1824,  of  the  noble  fiunily 
of  Amim-Suckow.  He  was  adopted  \g  his  ancle. 
Baron  Heinrieh  Alexander  von  Ainim,  nvasian  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  and  after  a  brilliant 
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career  graduated  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Havinc 
entere<i  the  diplomatic  sen-ice.  he  was  made  in  1864 
the  Prussian  amba-ssador  at  Home,  and  continued  there 
afler  the  formation  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion. In  July,  1870,  in  adbiowledgmMit  of  hia  ser- 
vices, he  was  made  a  count,  and  at  the  oloae  of  the 
Franco-Glerman  War  he  was  called  to  Versailles  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  tenns  of  peace.  He  also  to</k 
part  in  the  supjdemcntary  a^n  omeiit  made  at  Frank- 
fort, and  in  .June,  1S72,  wa.s  appointed  amlmssador  to 
France.  In  this  positicm  he  took  advantage  of  his  voii- 
fidential  relations  with  the  emperor  to  ounosc  the  policy 
of  the  chancellor.  Prince  liismarck.  Ue  fiMrMM  the 
designs  of  the  French  IjCgitimists,  and  aadhited  in 
bringini;  about  the  overthrow  of  the  administration  r<f 
M.  Thiers.  He  \v;ls  then  riH-alled  from  Paris  and  ajn 
pointed  anibu.s^iidor  to  Turkey,  but  bel'nre  he  wmt  to 
Constantinople  his  despatches  from  Hume  were  Bub- 
lished  at  Vienna.  Though  the  count  denied  that  UM 
was  done  by  hia  pennMsiaq,  1m  was  placed  on  half-pw, 
and  in  October  was  sitested  and  nnprisoncd  on  the 
charu'c  of  jinrloining  state  do<Mimcnfs  from  the  Oerman 
an  iii\c.s  at  Pari.s.  He  was  tried  at  Berlin,  and  seu- 
tcnciil  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  removing 
publiu  documents,  but  this  sentence  was  not  executed, 
as  he  had  gone  ailiRNul.  An  appeal  to  a  higher  court 
resulted  in  the  inerease  of  t  he  term  of  imprisonment,  but 
the  count  remained  in  Switzerland,  where  he  Duhuhed 
anonymously  a  pamphlet,  Fro  Xthilo  (Zurich,  1875), 
in  whi(di  the  prosecution  was  attributed  to  a  persnntu 
•  inarrel  between  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  count.  Tliis 
leil  to  a  further  trial,  in  which  Count  Aniim  was  con- 
victed Oct.  12,  ]S7(>,  of  lese-miycsty,  and  wnteneed  to 
five  years"  penal  servitude.  In  1878,  Count  Arnim  n- 
moved  to  Prague  and  published  a  pampUoti  Ikr  Aun- 
tia»  konutU  (Vienna,  1878),  which  was  8O0O  fi>Uowed 
by  another.  Qui)/  fodamtu  nosf  (1879),  in  which  he 
ili.s<  u.-.s.  (l  in  iiinn-  iii'mIi  iMt*'  tenns  tlie  ndigious  ques- 
tion in  (Ti  rni;tii\ .  Hi'  also  I'Xiinssed  a  willinirnes.s  to 
return  to  staml  lii.s  trial  on  the  i  li;ir>:i  s  ;u':(ni.-t  him,  but 
the  liovernmeiit  refused  to  give  him  a  new  trial.  Ue 
died  at  Nice,  >Ii^r  19»  1881. 

ARNOLD,  ABXBim,  an  English  editor,  autho^and 
member  of  Fariiament,  was  horn  May  28, 1 883.  He  is 
the  third  son  of  KolH  rt  Coles  Arnold,  J.  P.,  of  WhST- 
toll,  I'rankfield,  SiiKsex.  iMirinir  the  cotton  famine  he 
wius  a|(iiointi'<l  in  Hssi.-iaiit  fouiti;'.s.-.ioner  inider 

the  Public  W  orks  iManutaeturing  I>islrictal  Act,  and 
resided  in  Lancashire  till  the  end  of  the  famine  in 
1866.  On  retiring  firom  this  position  he  recuved  the 
thanks  of  the  Poor  Iaw  Boara  and  Tarioos  looal  an- 
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thorities  for  his  effici«>nt  scn-iccs.  He  then  snont  two 
years  in  travelling  in  Soath-eastern  Europe  and  Ainca, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1868  pnblished  two 
v>iliiniti!  desril'intr  his  tmir  under  flic  title  Fntui  thf 
lA-i'tiit.  Fur  this  wurk  he  reei-iveil  in  187.1  Iruiii  the 
k  ii^'  <>(  Gr\i<  o  (he  poMen  cr<>s.s  of  the  order  i>t"  tin 
liedeenier.  ^  Uc  became^  editor  of  The  Edto^  a  LilHTul 
joomal,  which  under  his  direction  has  attained  irreat 
success.  In  1H73  he  was  a  eandidiite  fr»r  a  s«"af  in  I'ar- 
luusent  from  Huntingdon,  hut  was  deitated.  In  l^>^o 
111'  wiw  elected  as  member  fn>ui  SiJfoni.  In  early  lite 
he  nuhlished  two  novels — Nnlu/i;  or,  St.  SrptUchre' a 
and  St.  Siephm'x,  and  Jfner  Court.  In  1878  he  pub- 
libbed  Sodat  I'l^itic*,  and  in  1880  Fret  Land. 

ARNOLD,  Benedict  (1741-1801),  was  bom  at 
\i)nTieh,  Conn..  1 4th  Januarv,  1741.  lie  was  a  do- 
>  x>udant  of  the  William  Arnula  associated  with  lioger 
WiUiams  in  the  first  settkment  of  Rhode  Island. 
Benedict,  son  of  William,  succeeded  Roger  WiUiams 
as  president  of  that  colony,  and  for  several  years  was 
iroremor.  Gen.  Arnold  was  the  giettt-grandeon  of 
Gov.  Benedict  Arnold. 

lie  had  a  tair  common-school  education,  with  some 
knowledge  of  Letin  end  mathematics.  After  serving 
SB  an  apprenlaee  in  a  drof-store  at  Norwidi,  he  i«- 
moved  to  New  Haven,  opened  a  drug-  and  book-ston-, 
and  a<3quired  ei)u.sidenihle  pruporty.  Extending  his 
business,  he  engaged  in  traac  with  Canada  and  to  the 
West  Inidies.  On  a  visit  to  Honduns  he  chaUegged^ 
sod  Ibaght  a  dnd  with,  an  Enoflish  captiun  for  some 
iasult  to  him  :ls  a  Yankee.  On  tlie  if7th  Fehni:tr>'. 
ITnT,  he  married  Margaret,  dauehtcr  of  Samuel  Mans- 
lit'ld.  sheriff  of  the  county.  They  had  three  sons — 
Benedict^  Richard,  and  Henry.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  (Anril  19,  1775)  he  was  captain 
of  the  riovernor's  Guanis.  He  immediately  called  his 
iiiiapany  together  and  proposed  to  lead  them  to  BoB* 
ton :  they  nuuHij  all  Tofamtoerad,  and  aUHted  the  next 
looming. 

He  proposed  an  expedition  to  capture  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  and  was  sent  bv  Ma.ssachu.setts,  and 
on  the  way  met  CoL  Ethan  Allen  leadim;  an  expedition 
for  the  game  object  They  entered  and  captured  the 
fort  on  the  10th  Msj^  1775.  Arnold,  four  days  there- 
after, captured  St.  Johns.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge. 
Gffi  W;L«hinsrton,  on  the  11th  September,  despatehetl 
• '  >L  Arnol  J  with  lloi)  men  throuirh  the  wiMernes'*  of 
M;unt.'  to  capture  (jiiel^'c.  Af\er  almost  iiicrcilililc 
hanij'hips  tlie  exfieUiiioD  arrived  opnosite  Quebec,  and 
n  the  l.'^th  December  thejr  ollmbea  to  the  Fldns  of 
Abraham,  hoping  the  enemy,  who  was  greatly  superior 
in  Dumber,  would  attack ;  but  the  British  kept  behind 
thi  ir  w:dls.  On  the  :;i.st  December,  Arnold  having 
n  joined  by  Uen.  .^^lntl.'om(■n•.  a  c-ombined  attack 
^as  made  upon  Quebcj.  ^I.^titLrnnn  ry  was  killed,  and 
Arnold's  leg  was  broken  by  a  musketrball  as  he  was 
leading  a  desperate  charsre.  For  his  gallantry  and 
skill  ConLTVss  nromot<il  h  in  in  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
FeiKial,  and  Washington  wrote,  saying,  '*It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  man  to  wwnmand  enceesa.  Ton  have 
done  more  ■ypu  haro  dflwrrcd  it." 

On  the  Ifth  October,  1776,  having  been  placed  in 
command  of  the  fli  ct  i>n  T>ake  Champlain,  he  foui/ht 
a  desperatti  naval  battle  with  the  greatly  superior  force 
of  the  British  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Alter  lighting 
until  dark,  he  managed  duhnc  the  nightt  with  his 
ve.sjc-ls.  to  pass  throagh  the  Bntish  Imee  towards 
Crown  Point.  Tlie  next  day,  Aniold,  in  the  Ci>u(jrr.<ix. 
bringing  up  the  rear,  was  overtaken  by  Carleton.  and 
with  his  single  ship  continued  the  fight  with  the  Jirit- 
ish  fleet  until  his  other  vessels  escaped,  when  be  ran 
the  Conffrm  ashore,  bamed  her,  and  with  his  men 
made  hi.s  retreat  to  Ticonderoira. 

On  the  19th  Khniarv',  1777,  Congress  elected  five 
m^or-trenemls,  ea<"h  the  junior  of  Arnold,  and  one  of 
than  taken  &om  the  militia,  and  none  of  them  having 
St  that  time  seen  much  ser\  ice.  Washington  imme- 
oiatQj^inote  to  AmoM,  "  begging  him  not  to  take  any 


ha.sty  step.s,"  and  a.s.wuring  him  thafchenodd  endeavor 

to  remedy  the  "  error. " 

In  April,  1777.  while  on  a  visit  to  his  home  at  New 
Haven,  be  heanl  of  the  invasion  of  Connecticut  hy 
Gov.  Trvon.  Calling  for  vohinteers.  he  hastened  to 
ili'l^-'ficM.  and  there,  with  ;iInp>u  .Vm)  men.  erected  a 
barricade  and  anaitdJ  the  aiiiiroaeh  of  the  British. 
With  his  small  force  he  hel<l  the  encuiv  until  he  was 
nearly  surrotinded.  He  nx-eived  at  a  few  yards'  dis- 
tance the  tire  of  a  whole  platoon.  His  horse  fell  dea«l, 
receiving  nine  bullets,  but  be  was  not  hit.  KillioL'  with 
a  pistol  from  his  holster  a  Briti.sh  soldier  who  was 
about  to  run  him  through  with  lii.<i  luu'onet,  he  sprang 
into  the  woods  and  esca4>ed.  Rallying  his  troops,  he 
followed  the  English  towards  their  .'»hip!»,  and  atCompo 
his  second  l)iir>c  was  woandcil  miil  i|;s;iMc<i.  and  he 
hiuist>lf  at'ain  i    aj"'  !  with  a  bullet  through  his  e<»at. 

Congress  votci  him  a  horse  and  thanks,  but  did  not 
give  hrm  the  rank  he  claimed.  He  sent  in  his  ren^pu- 
tion,  but  on  the  day  it  was  presented  Congress  received 
a  letter  from  Wiishington  statiiiL'  that  Gen.  Biin.'o>  iie 
wud  advancing  from  Can.ada,  and  recommending  that 
they  send  Gen.  Arnold  to  the  noithem  department 
On  the  12th  Ju^,  1777,  Wsshinftton  again  urged 
Congress  to  send  Arnold  north  **tritnoot  a  moment's 
lo.ss  of  time."  He  imnie«liafely  starte<l,  declaring  that 
he  would  ''do  his  duty  faithfully  in  the  rank  be  then 
held,  and  trust  to  the  iustice  of  bis  claims  for  future 
reparatiML ' '  Ue  joined  the  anny  under  Gen.  Srhuylcr. 
and  Tolnnteered  to  lead  an  expedition  np  the  Mohnwk 

to  n'lieve  Fort  Stanwix,  licsieL-ed  by  a  l  ir-  c  ll  r  ■  - 
British  ami  Indians  under  St.  Jjcirer.  Havinj;  relieved 
Fort  Stanwix,  he  hastened  back  to  the  main  army, 
and  in  the  first  battle  of  Bemis  Uights,  fought  on  the 
19th  October,  1777,  he  commanded  the  lefl  wing,  which 
was  attacked,  and  fought  the  l-atfle  with  his  usual  gal- 
lantr>'.  Meantime,  a  quamd  Ixtween  (Jatcs  anil  Ar- 
nold had  been  carried  so  far  th.at  Arnold  nskeil  an<i 
obtained  permissbn  from  Gates  to  join  Washington. 

On  his  intention  to  leave  beim.'  known  to  the  soldiers, 
great  excitement  arose.  An-adiln  ss  fmm  many  of  the 
officers  and  colonels  <»f  his  divi.'.iou  was  siL'ned.  rctum- 
inir  him  thanks  for  his  senices,  and  ii:irticul.irl\  fur  his 
amducl  during  the  late  action,  and  reque.stini;  him  to 
stay.  He  dia  not  leave,  but  was  not  restored  to  his 
command.  In  the  midst  of  the  decimve  battle  of  the 
7th  October  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
triMips  he  lately  commanded.  an<l  led  repeated  attacks 
against  the  enemy.    At  length,  while  leading  a  des- 

Eerate  diar^e  against  the  Hessian  intrenehmcnts,  as 
e  was  entenng  the  sally-poit  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him  and  a  musket-ball  shattered  bis  thigh. 

Comrrc.vi  now  sent  thnmgh  (tcu.  Wttshin-'tori  liis 
commission  of  niajor-jjeneral,  antedating  it  so  as  to 
confer  the  rank  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  irhich 
Washington  declared  "  an  sot  of  jusdoe." 

In  June.  1778,  sdll  suffering  from  his  wtrand,  be  wnf 
aiijMjinte  l  to  the  command  ol  Philadelpliia  Here  lu; 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Presiilent  <los<-pli  Kecil 
and  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania.  They  made  charp:o8 
UMUt  him  apon  iriiioh  he  was  tried  ^  ooort-martiaL 
He  was  aoqtntted  of  all  the  charges  inrolvinir  inten- 

tiwii:il  wr'itiL',  htu  in  rcL'ar  1  to  othcr^the  court  de<lare<l 
his  conduct  li:wl  heen  '  imprudent  and  improper,  and 
they  .si'iitenced  him  to  receive  a  reprimand  from  the 
oonunander-in-ohief.  Washington  discharged  the  duty 
thus  impoasd  with  generous  delieaoy.  He  dwtdt  more 
upon  the  brilliant  oualities  of  Arnold  as  a  .soldier  than 
unon  this  "impnuient  and  improper  dei>ortnient  for 
wnich  he  had  ix?en  c^mdemned.  and  he  exhorted  Ar- 
nold to  "exhibit  anew  those  noble  auaUties  which  have 
placed  yon  on  the  list  of  our  moat  Tslned  commanders, " 
and  assured  him  that  he  would  furnish  him  with  oppor- 
tunities of  rcgainimr  the  esteem  'd'  his  country.  Soon 
after  Wiushington  offered  him  the  command  of  the  left 
wing  of  his  own  lurmy.  But  the  alleged  ituustice  of 
Oongrcss  and  the  disgrace  of  a  public  reprimand  seem 
to  hftTO  driven  him  (odeapefation.  While  in  oommand 
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•t  Pkiladelphui  be  had  maiTied  Miss  MarKaret  Ship- 1 

pen,  a  daufrhter  of  EJwanl  Shii^>pon,  afterwards  chief- 1 
justice  of  IN'nnsylvania.  his  hrnt  wife  having  died  ! 
while  he  woh  af  scut  mu  tin-  (':uiadian  ciimpaiiurn. 
Throtijrh  this  txjniK-ctiuii  he  wits  Itrouiiht  into  social 
relatiuns  with  the  Tories  of  that  t-ity.  ami  u  treai  lierous 
I'orrcspondenoe  was  opened  with  Sir  Heary  Clinton. 
On  the  last  day  of  July,  17H0,  Arnold  Tis^ted  the  camp 
of  Watthington,  and  was  tendered  the  cominaDd  of  the 
left  wiiiK.  He  d«;lincd  on  the  ground  of  his  inability 
to  perfnrm  ai  tivc  mtv'u-o  in  the  fifld,  not  having  vet 
ret:^)vereil  from  tlie  wimud  necivt^l  at  Siinit4)L'a.  lie 
aakfil  and  oblainetl  the  command  at  West  Point,  lo 
whieh  place  he  repaired  in  August.,  1780,  and  fixed 
hiH  (jiiarten  at  Bever|^,  the  oouutrv-seat  of  CoL  BeT- 
€^  BobiuNM^  ft  Viiguuft  Lojmliitr  Wdiof  a  ooauab- 
mm  in  the  BrttiBh  «nny  and  u  the  fiill  oonfidenoe  of 
Clinton. 

From  this  place  tl»e  trcaaonable  com'-sjxni'leiice  with 
Clinton  was  amtinueJ.  until  it  (iiially  reMiIt.d  in  an 
a>gix'ement  on  the  jiart  of  .\rnold  to  .sum  niier  West 
Point — the  key  to  the  communicationa  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States — to  the  British.  The 
correspondence  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  Clinton 
by  Major  Andn^  who  siuned  his  letters,  "John  Ander- 
son," and  by  Arnold  under  the  name  of  "  Gustavus." 
Finally,  to  ennsiiniinati'  the  conspiniey,  an  aminiremcnt 
was  made  that  tln  rc  sh'«nl<i  )h-  a  pers^oiial  interview  l>e- 
tween  Arnold  and  Andre.  Andre  came  ui>  the  HudsMjn 
fix»n  the  British  head-quart«»  in  the  Knirlii^h  war-.sltjop 
the  T^dtnre  end  on  the  night  of  Sentember  21st  the 
oonm>tntOTS  met  and  arranged  the  aetails  of  the  sur- 
render. Andn>  atxiomnaniwl  Arnold  to  the  house  of 
Jtxshnu  ir.  tt  Smith.  While  there.  Cul  I^ivini-'stiin.  in 
conuiiaiid  of  the  American  oiupo.sf.s,  (■onij>elled  the 
Vulture  to  move  down  the  river,  leavint:  Andre  on 
shore.  Meanwhile,  Arnold  having  furnished  Andrt$ 
with  plans  and  statements  of  the  strength  of  West 
PotnL  which  Andr^  concealed  in  his  boots,  also  a  p:iss 
or  8anM»ndnrt  Ibr  bis  return  to  New  York,  they  sep- 
arated. -VniMM  retume<l  to  his  ouartors.  and  .\ndre 
started  by  land  for  New  York,  lie  wa.^  (-afitnn'd  on 
the  -  near  Tarrv  t own,  ilisf<>\  c  red  to  1m'  a  sj^iy.  and  the 
papers  found  iu  his  boots  were  sent  t«)  W  a.-^hington, 
who  WM  ftpnroaeliing  Weet  Ptnnt  from  Hart  ford.  Col. 
Jameson,  the  officer  in  whose  custodv  Andre  was 
placed,  immciliatcly  informed  Arnold  oi  the  capture. 
This  iiitelligenit(  reached  Arnold  on  the  morning  of 
the  2.ith.  .\  part  of  the  staff  of  WashinL'ton  had 
already  reacln  d  Hcm  rly.  and  while  he.  with  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold and  the  staH-'iltieen*.  wa.s  at  the  table  at  breakfitst. 
the  intelligence  of  the  rapture  of  Andre  was  bniuirht 
to  him.  He  c\eu:«cd  hinix  It',  took  a  hurried  leave  of 
his  wife  and  child,  and  lied  to  the  Vvbiire.  lliepiipers 
taken  from  Andr^,  disclosing  the  treason,  reaching 
Washington,  he  raa«ie  instant  arrangements  to  defeat 
the  conspiracy.  Arnold  reached  New  York  nn  the 
evening  of  the  2.'')th.  Andn'  wa.s  tried  and  exeeuteil 
as  a  spy.  Arnold  received  tmni  the  Britii-h  the  com- 
mission of  ffcneriil  in  the  anny.  and  the  .«um  of  £«»315. 
"to  cover,  '  as  he  said,  "losses  Resulting  from  his 
joining  the  &itiah."  Mrs.  Arnold  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  neuion  of  £5(X>  per  annum. 

Arnnl  f  afterwards  commanded  British  exp«^lition!! 
ai'aih.st  Viri-'iina  and  into  Connecticut.  In  Deccnil>er. 
17M.  he,  with  lii^  t'aniily,  hailed  tor  England.  He  wa.>i 
received  by  the  kinir  and  his  minister  with  consid- 
eration, but  very  coldly  bv  the  opposition.  At  the  re- 
queot  of  the  king  sod  the  ministry  he  prepared  and 
Bubmitted  a  plan  for  reconciliation  and  reunion  Ir;- 
twccn  the  Crown  and  the  colonies.  He  declared  a 
"nmnion  of  the  British  empire,  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  ni  ili.  rnlnnics  unimpainHl,  including  their 
perpetual  exempiion  from  taxation,"  a  neees.sitj'. 

Seeking  in  vam  eninltiyiiH  iit  a.«  a  .sttMier,  he  eiiL-^aged 
in  various  conimenial  employments,  but  without  huc- 
cesrt.  On  the  ;>lst  .^Iay,  1792,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  nn  attack  on  tho  duke  of 


Ridunond,  compared  the  dnke's  apostasy  to  that  of 

Oencral  Arnold.  Arnold.  thmiiL'h  hi.s  .<ec«3n<l.  Lonl 
Ilawke.  challenged  Lord  Lauderl;di'  and  the  parties 
Hjrt  I/>rd  Lauilenlalc  received  *it  ii  .\rnold  s  fire, 
but  ili'l  not  return  it.  After  H«>me  exi>lanation  Lord 
I.i:iudenlalc  said  "he  did  not  mean  to  aqiene  Gta, 
Arnold's  ehanu;ter,"  and  the  affair  ended. 

In  1797,  (  ten.  Arnold  received  a  grant  of  13.400 
acres  of  land  in  Canada,  and  "  in  consideration  of  his 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  Guadeloupe"  his 
residence  in  ( 'anada  WM  Waived.  He  died  ill  Londfln, 

14th  dune, 

The  infamy  of  his  treason  can  never  l>c  obfitentad 
by  his  brilliant  niilitar,'  career.  He  left  by  his  second 
wife  four  son.-*  an^  1  one  daughter.  The  sons  all  received 
<wmmt— Mtnf  the  British  army.  £dward  Shippeo. 
the  eldest,  bom  in  Fb3adelphia,  Maidi  19, 1780 ;  died 
ill  l?cnL'al.  Pc<cinb<T  1  .''i.  1  SI 3.  He  wa-s  paymaster-gen- 
end  of  tlie  Hriti.-h  army  in  India.  James  Robertson, 
lM»rn  in  New  Ymk.  Au.u>t  17S1  ;  dicil  Deccmljer 
27,  is  j4.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
g4'rving  for  more  than  half  a  eentiin'.  He  was  military 
aide-de-camp  to  (ioorge  IV.  •  and  K.  H. ;  be  was  also 
Knight  of  the  Crcscenk  Gfeorge,  bom  September 
17S7;  died  NovembtT  1,  1828;  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Second  Bengal  Cavalry  William  Fitch,  Ixim  June 
2.'),  1794;  captain  of  the  flineteenth  Boyal  Lancers; 
died  November  7,  lH4t).  fl.  .v.  a.) 

.\IIN0LD,  Edwi.n,  an  English  poet,  Sanskrit  ^dioliu-, 
and  journalist,  born  June  10.  \y'>'2.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Sussex  magistrate,  and  utur  Ins  early  training  at 
King's  Sohod,  Rochester,  he  made  his  studies  at 
King's  College  in  I.<nndon,  whence,  obtaining  a  schokr* 
nhip.  Ill'  went  to  Oxford.  In  1852  he  w;iii  awanled  the 
Newdci;atc  prize  for  Knirli.sh  verse  tor  a  jHieui  entitled 
r/t/r  Fenut^'  B'hht:^" r.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  to  deliver  tho  students'  address  to  the  earl 
of  Derby  on  hi.s  inauguration  as  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. Immediately  after  his  graduation  in  1854  he 
was  made  second  master  in  Kng  Edward  V L 's  College 
at  Birmingham,  but  was  soon  after  sent  to  India  a.>? 
principal  ot  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Pixitiab  in  ilie 
presidency  of  Bouib.iy.  with  a  fcllnw.ship  in  ihc  I'liivt  r 
sity  of  Bombay.  He  held  this  iMisition  from  l.^r>7  to 
18GI.  latibtwIaryMr,  whik  on  a  vacation  in  Eng- 
land, he  mw  an  advertissmeat  in  the  AthauKum,  that 
a  "Ieftder>writer"  was  wanted  for  n  daily  newspaper. 
He  answered  it.  and  thus  entered  upon  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Daili/  Trleijraph.  with  which  he  has  been 
ever  .since  connected.  He  ha.-*  I"  ■  ri  a  inii^i.mt  and 
earnest  writer,  his  personal  exiKinenee  enal>linir  him 
to  sjieak  with  authority  on  Eastern  questions.  .\i  his 
suggestion.  "  to  send  out  and  discover  the  beL'tnniiiL'S 
of  the  BtUe,"  the  expedition  of  George  Smith  to 
Assyria  was  set  on  foot,  and  he  huqgetr  ooatiibated  in 
prcjiarin?  it.  It  was  also  by  his  advioe  that  the  DoBfi 
T'l'  ii'ijih  co-operated  wit Ii  the  Xrw  Ynrk  Heral'l  in 
e-iui|ip:nL'  .'Stanley  for  hi.s  w.irk  ot  exploration  in  .-Vfrica. 
In  tile  lit  ii  of  more  iR'nii  im  nt  littTature  he  h;L<  a-  - 
compliHbed  niudi.  lie  has  written  a  drama  entitled 
Orudf/ii,  a  voluiiif  of  jwetiy,  and  numcnuLs  tnn.sla- 
tions  from  the  >  ireek  and  the  Sanskrit.  He  publifrhed 
an  annotated  citjiy  of  the  Hitop<idfra  with  a  vocabulary 
in  Knirlish.  ."^anskrlt.  and  Mahratti,  a  tntnslation  of  the 
(iit'i-(i<>r!nil<t  un  ler  the  title  T*/)''  LnUna  S'otf)  of 
Soii'/n.  and  a  tr.iii.-l.ii  i'ln  nt'  the  lUtiiji  I'l- <;ii.  un  icr  the 
title  The.  Honk  of  (jikkI  (  'niiiisrh.  Between  l>»t,J  and 
18t>4  he  wrote  a  work  on  The  Rhicntion  of  Indtn.  and 
another  on  The  Ilixtorif  of  (he  A<lmini»traiioR  of  Ltdia 
umirr  the  Int,  Mirquis  D'lfhouJiie.  In  1878  ftppeuvd 
his  poem.  The  Uoht  of  Asin,  which  presents  the  life 
and  lea/diing  of  (laufama,  the  f  Hinder  of  Buddhism, 
as  told  liy  an  Indian  IJuddiiist.  It>  Krilliant  stylo  and 
gorge<m.>  iinaL'ery,  a,s  well  a.s  the  elalHmitinn  of  certain 
rcsemblanci-s  between  the  story  of  *iaut.ima  and  the 
Giwinds.  gave  t  hi.s  poem  an  iniincdiato  success.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  king  of  Siam  as  ''the  most  eloquent 
defSBOoe  (tt  Buddhism  that  has  yet  appeared."  Mr. 
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ArnolTs  pvrpooe,  Iiovevar,  ins  simply  to  give  to 
Europeans  a  laTorable  view  of  Baddhism  as  a  religious 

fysit  iii  iiitiiilding  the  thou^jhtfi  and  lives  of  n  lartre  part 
of  the  hninan  nee.  He  has  since  publishtnl  a  vohiiiic 
of  Indian  /?>cAry  (1881),  containing  translations  fiuiu 
tbiMahabkdraUttt^jFMqftAeJPaUkil^  In 
the' latter  lie  ma^yn  to  do  for  Bfohaimnedaaisin  what 
he  ha.^  ;iln':i(!y  clone  fi»r  BtI(M}li^iIn  and  lirahnianiMii. 
By  nrvvstnting  thcae  syhtcms  in  a  guiisc  more  acceptable 
to  Christiana  he  hopes  to  promote  greater  sympathv 
and  pordiaiity  of  feeling  amoo^  the  races  of  the  Briti»n 
cmiffre.  He  has  received  special  honors  from  the  kini; 
of  Siam  ami  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  and  was  appointed 
by  Qiictn  \  Ktoria  in  1877  a  amipanion  of  the  Star  of 
India.  Notwithstanding  his  arduuiia  duties  ai>  editor 
of  a  daily  newspaper  and  his  studies  of  Oriental  liter- 
ature, he  iH  fund  of  field-sports  and  open-air  exercise. 
His  wife  is  an  Am<'rifan  lady,  a  gliod-nic<  c  of  the 
theolotnan  I>r.  W.  E  Cbanning.  (ii.  c.) 

AH.NOLi*.  (lOiTntiv.i)  1, 1  (')t'pi'f-1714),  a  Geniian  au- 
thor and  Lutheran  pastor,  wjus  the  oldest  son  of  a  poor 
9chool-t«achcr  of  the  same  name  in  Annabetig,  *nd  was 
bom  Sept  5,  1  <>r.r>.  Through  his  father's  poverty  he 
was  obhged  to  beirin  teaching  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
but  he  managed  to  iDiiiplt^te  his  course  of  study  in  the 
rrmnasium  Gera  and  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 
Irom  his  yotith  he  was  predisposed  to  a  zealous  piety, 
viuefa  lirond  little  else  tlun  ofienoe  in  the  wild  life  of  a 
Qennaaiiniversi^  of  that  time,  newssftdoeestadcnt, 
but  he  alwavs  looked  back  on  hi.s  university  rears  as  all 
but  wasted.  He  came  under  the  influence  of  ih.  Spener, 
the  founder  of  the  Pietist  school  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  by  Spener  s  reoommendation  he  found  *  place  suo- 
eesrirely  in  two  wesHirf  Dresden  ISuntHes  as  a  private 
tiit'if.  He  lost  these  by  liis  frankness  in  rebulce,  but 
anT[(te.l  a  third  in  Quodliiiburg.  In  this  city  the  Pie- 
ti-t.'*  Wen-  niune'rous,  the  pastor  of  the  ciislle  chun-h, 
thedeaoon  J.  U.  Sprugel,  being  one.  Arnold,  having 
nnich  time  to  studies  in  church  histovy,  and  espe- 
rially  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  now  published 
his  tVmt  Ixtty.  or,  A  TVue  Portraiture  of  the  Primitive 
ChnxtitiHJi  [Erste  Liebe,  oder  wahre  Abbildunp  ihr 
rmtm  ChriMen  ),  1696:  6th  ed.  1727;  Dutch  version  by 
W.  SeweU,  1700.  Thk  ideslind  pwtan  of  the  early 
Church  acquired  a  neat  popularity,  and  procoied  him 
a  call  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  tlnivcrsity  of  Oies- 
sen.  of  which  the  Pietists,  with  the  support,  of  the 
iHumstadt  court,  had  got  complete  control.  He  began 
Uskotwes  in  the  autonin  of  1697,  and  had  good  suc- 
«M  IB  n  teacher,  hat  no  atiifikataon  in  hia  work,  as  it 
seenMd  "to  cmsli  the  Bib  of  €k)d  in  him."  In  tlie 
summer  of  UVJS  he  vacated  his  chair  and  rctiimcd  to 
Qnedlinburif,  to  become  a  resident  in  Sprti^el's  family 
and  the  teacher  of  his  (  hildren.  To  explain  this  step 
be  published  a  Caudtd  Canfeuian  (Qffenherzige  Be- 
kenntmm)t  lAWt  whieh  inrolved  him  in  a  war  of  pamph- 
lets. 

Arnold  now  devote<l  his  leisure  to  the  preparation  of 
h\s  /mp<trfiiil  HiMory  nf  the  Church  nnif  <>/  the  Hrretict 
(  L  Rpttrfheixrhe  Kirchen-  wtd  Kefzer-  liintnrie).  4  vok.  fo- 
lio, 16y9-17(KJ- 4  vols.  4to,  1729;  3  vols,  folio,  Schaffhau- 
aen  (edited  by  Lie.  Cremer  and  Prof.  Cotta  of  Tubingen, 
1742:  This  edition  includes  the  attacks  and  deiences 
of  the  hi.'itory,  l>eMdes  the  Siipplevunitn,  lUnntnitiones 
<t  Emmdittioiit'jt,  published  in  17U3j.  The  IxK^k  began 
a  new  era.  Htretotbre,  church  histor}-  liad  Ijcen  the 
hombie  handmaid  of  dogmatic  nratenML  Arnold  innsted 
on  jodgini;  chnrehea,  sects,  and  parties  not  hjf  their  or- 
thodiixy,  but  by  their  r<,ntnnuity  to  the  Chnstian  life. 
I  lis  own  conception  of  that  life  was  narrow  and  one- 
.^ided,  yet  his  insistence  on  it  began  the  emancipation 
>  f  this  science.  He  spared  no  one  ezoept  the  fiiat  Uiria- 
tians.  who  to  him  were  still  idealindenaraotersL  From 
the  time  of  C\)nstantii)0  lie  »aW  waridlines<«  and  clerical 
pride  dominant  in  ever\-  age  of  the  Chureh,  while  the 
witnesses  for  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  were  to  be 
Muchtamon^  the  heretics.  Uethusmtroduoedaiaircr 
tuunAcidmmmstibahmlkB.  In  hia  own  eentuiy 
▼«a. 


and  that  which  preceded  he  found  the  divine  succession 
of  witnesses  largely  among  the  theosophers,  ni.vstii«, 
pietists,  and  hoparatists.  11  is  ];ust  two  volumes  are  a 
'  mine  of  infomiatioD  in  regard  to  this  class.  The  book 
was  :us.sailed  on  eveiy  side.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
academic  dk^utationa,  no  leas  than  fourteen  writers 
published  their  censures  on  it,  the  most  important  he- 
mp: the  two  anti-Pietist  thooloduns  Cyprian  and  Jx>e8- 
cher,  the  historian  Pfanner,  and  the  philosopher  Leib- 
nitz. In  matters  of  detail  it  was  easv  enough  to  COO* 
vict  Arnold  oi'  erroEBi  and  he  showed  no  relactoaoa  in 
admitting  these  when  proved.  But  asregards  the  whole 
Ixxtk,  it  was  an  indictment  wliich  could  be  answered 
only  by  denuiieiations  as  "  the  worst  book  under  heav- 
en, '  while  Chri.«tian  Thomusins.  the  Halle  iiiri.st,  pro- 
nounced it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  and  puolicly  c<Mn- 
mendcd  it  to  his  students.  Spencr  refused  even  to  read 
it,  that  he  might  nofchefiovced  to  speak  in  eondemnik 

tion  of  his  friend. 

The  etleet  of  these  criticisms  was  to  drive  Arnold  into 
a  still  more  e.Ttrciue  position,  and  for  a  while  he  was 
ranked  with  the  separatist  followers  of  J.  G.  Gichtd, 
who  rcjeoled  marriage  and  regarded  Chim:h  and  State 
alike  as  an  organized  Babel.  In  1700  he  published  a 
work  culled  Th^  MijMery  nf  Divine  Wisdnm  [Das  C,r- 
heimni^  drr  f/ottlirJtm  iSophia),  in  which  these  views 
were  presented  in  prose  and  vciee ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing h«  edited  Gkihtel'arAeoMtpijUbati^n^  Bufc 
I  very  soon  we  find  traoea  of  a  ntom  to  a  more  conserv- 
ative  jmsitinn,  and  a  desire  to  come  to  t.  nns  with  hit 
fonner  a.s.'j<K'iate8.  This  connects  itiself  with  his  mai^ 
riage  with  Sprbgel's  youngest  daughter,  Sept,  6,  1701, 
and  his  resumption  of  the  woric  of  preaching  in  Uie 
Lutheran  pulpits,  hi  AvRnst  of  that  year  he  was  caUed 
to  Allstcdt  as  ( haplain  to  tlic  duchess-dowager  of  Sachse- 
Eisenach.  He  aweptcd  the  call,  but  could  not  make 
goo<l  his  place  in  the  locid  ehun-h,  as  he  refused  to  sign 
the  symlM>lical  books.  Ilia  sovereign,  now  the  king  of 
Prussia,  interveded  for  him  with  the  ducal  government, 
and  even  gave  him  the  title  of  "royal  bistdriogranber' 
in  order  to  secure  liini  LTcatcr  considt*^tion.  Hut  it 
proved  in  vain,  and  the  klni:  in  I7i)4  called  him  toWcT- 
Oen,  in  Brandenburg,  where  he  succeeded  his  fathcr- 
in-law  as  pastor  and  supcri  ntendent»  In  1 707  he  under- 
took the  same  duties  in  Perlebers,  near  Potsdam.  In 
these  jrears  Arnold  gave  himself  wholly  to  successful 
pastoral  work  and  cirlesiastical  administration.  His 
writings,  whieh  still  were  numerous,  all  bore  the  same 
character.  His  exhausting  labors  broke  down  his  healtb, 
and  the  shock  he  received  from  the  imipdonof  npreaa 
gang  into  his  ehweh  dvring  tlw  omanadon  aarrieo 
proved  too  mufllk  for  hia  waakened  6aai«k  He  died 

Mav  30.  1714. 

Of  his  more  than  forty  publications,  his  Hittory  is 
the  most  valuable.  Next  in  worth  are  nia  Halorjf  and 
Daeriptinn  of  the  Myttiud  Theotomi  (lAtin,  1702j 
man,  1703an(l  17:W) ;  his  Lim  n/jhe  /^-imih'vr  J-nthrrt 
{M>en  il>r  Alti  afrr  ),  17lK),  171  S;  h'xn  Livrg  of  t hi  Faith- 
ful (Leftm  der  Gh'iubineu),  17i)l,  1732;  and  his  3/iir- 
rird  and  Unnutrried  iMe  qf  the  Primitive  Christian* 
(Ehdiche  utid  vnvrrdtmtkte  l/*-fjni  der  ersten  Chtis- 
ti'n),  17<>2,  1732.  He  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
hymns,  some  of  which  appeared  as  attpendices  to  his 
prose  work.H,  while  others  were  publisfied  in  a  volume 
called  Sparkle*  of  Divine  Jyove  ( Oottlichc  Jjiebenfunken)^ 
Wis.  They  have  been  collected  by  K-  C.  E.  Ehmann : 
Arnold's  GeittUche  Liedtr,  Stuttgardt,  1856.  Six  ot 
the  best  have  been  translated  by  Miss  Winkworth. 

Of  biographies,  the  first  is  tlie  Gnloppeltrr  Lfhnm- 
laii^,  1716,  which  includes  a  brief  autobiography.  Co- 
lor s  Historia  Gotho/rtdi  Arnoldi  {V/ittcmhcTg,  1718) 
is  a  libel  on  hia  memoiy,  and  was  answered  by  the  Chii- 
iast  J.  W.  Petaiaan.  In  oar  times  sll  other  biographies 
have  been  snpenaded  by  that  vt  Dr.  Franz  Dibelius 
(Berlin,  1873).  (r.  E.  T.) 

ARNOLD,  Isaac  Newton,  an  American  statea- 
man  and  author,  was  bom  at  Hartwick.  Otsego  oo, 
N.  Y.,  Nor.  80, 18IS.  Ua  was  ednnted  at  Haitirick 
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Andemr,  and  admitted  to  the  bur  in  1835.  Having 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1836,  in  the  following  year, 

wlicn  that  place  was  or^ranizod  as  a  city,  lie  way  uj)- 
pointtnl  city  clerk.  In  1842-43  he  waa  a  iiiomLcr  of 
the  Illinois  Ic^&laturc,  and  in  1844  was  one  of  the  pres- 
idential electors.  Ho  acted  with  the  Democratic  party 
until  1848,  when  he  wag  a  delegate  to  the  Free-Soif  con- 
vention at  Buffalo  which  noinlnaliMl  Van  Burton  nnd 
A<laiiiH,  In  1H5G  he  was  Rfrain  clwfcd  to  the  Stflte 
K'gi.^lutiiri'.  and  was  the  Free-Soil  candidate  for  Sjwak- 
er.  In  1 8t>U  he  waa  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Kepuhli- 
can,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  tlie  defence 
of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers.  ^  He  reported  a  bill  for  a 
ship-canal  from  I,;ike  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi, 
ana  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  convention  whieh 
met  at  Chicago  in  June,  1863,  to  advocate  this  canal 
Hie  InD  for  this  purpoee  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
Kntativcs  in  Feb.,  Iti65.  Mr.  Arnold  introduced  the 
bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  Feb.  15, 
1864,  he  oflerL'd  tlic  first  resolution  ever  a<;io]>ted  in 
Congrc^  ibr  the  amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
fo  as  entirely  to  abolish  slavery.  In  18C5  be  was  as- 
pomted  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  U.  S.  Treasuiy.  In 
1867  he  puUished  The  Lift  of  Abralmm  Lincoln  and 
the  OverUtrotc  of  Sfatyry,  and  in  l.sSO  The  Life  of 
Senedict  Amala.  In  18S1  he  read,  by  invitation,  be- 
fore the  Iloyal  Historical  Societv,  Lonaon>  ft  paper  on 
"Abraham Linook."  Ue  haa beea  finr  lafwu/aaa 
preridetit  of  the  Ghieaso  Historical  Soeialgr,  aM  Iiaa 
piililishei!  several  pamnTilets  and  addresaea  OH  anl^ects 
connected  with  the  early  hi.story  of  Illinois. 

ARNOLD,  Maithkw,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  head-master  of  Kugby,  an  eminent  critic,  essay- 
ist, and  poet,  was  bom  Dec.  24, 1822,  at  I^eham,  near 
Staiiifs,  whirc  his  father  flien  n'^ided.  Hi.s  education, 
OomiiiL  tuxd  ;it  Winchc.Mt«'r  ;iinl  lluirby,  wa.«  completed  in 
I?;illin|  ColloL'e,  Oxi'urd,  of  wliich  lie  was  elected  scholar 
in  J 640.  He  won  the  Ncwdcffatc  prize  for  a  poem  on 
Gmnwell  in  1 843 ;  was  pradnated  the  following  year,  and 
bcaime  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1 845.  Having  oeen 
invited  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  become  his  private  wcre- 
tary.  he  was  enabled  to  continue  hi.s  linijui^lic  and  other 
studies  and  to  ctdtivatc  the  claaaic  models  oi'  (ireck  verse. 
In  1851,  after  his  marriage  widl  a  daughter  of  Justice 
Wjghtman,  Lord  Lansdowne  proemed  fat  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  kv  inspector  of  adioola,  a  post  oongenial 
to  his  taste,  and  one  whose  iiinctions  lea  him  deeply 
into  an  examination  of  the  middle  and  higher  systems 
of  instruction  on  the  Continent  as  well  i\»  throughout 
Great  Britain,  his  contributions  to  the  htentmro  of 
edncation  being  among  his  m(»t  important  and  moat 
practical  essays.  lie  ImMs  this  office  at  the  present 
time,  and  lia.s  ilcsrihcij  hiui.self  as  "for  thirty  yean*  an 
inspector  of  RdiiMils."  In  1857  he  wtus  e]c<  tcd  i)nif('.s- 
Bor  of  poctrj*  at  Oxford,  and  lectured  from  that  chair 
ftir  ten  vears.  In  1869  the  <lefrree  of  doctor  of  laws 
waa  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  !87(t  a  similar  honor  was  paid  him  by  Oxfonl. 
'Wliilr  the  duke  of  (jenoa  was  studying  in  En::!aiid  he 
resided  in  the  i'amily  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  Iriendiihip  for  the  young  man  the 
king  of  italv  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

A.S  a  writer  of  jirose  and  verse  Mr.  iSjuold  has  been 
industrious  and  jirolitie.  His  published  works  are  A 
Strojfed  Rtxdler,  and  Othrr  J  omii  (1848) :  Empedo- 
da  on  .^kaa,  and  Other  roans  (1853),  withoFawn  irom 
<mfcnlatioa  bef<n«  fifty  copiea  were  sold,  and  reprinted 
in  l  s<")7  at  the  request  of  Robert  I^r  iwnini: ;  M>rtipr.  a 
tragedy  (1858) ;  On  IVanslatiiuj  JJtJiiirr,  three  lectures 
delivered  at  Oxford  ( 1861 ) ;  Emtyn  in  Criticism  (1865) ; 
Jjccturrx  on  tlve  Stwlu  of  Cdtic  Literature  (1867); 
Ncto  P(tn7u  (1868);  ihUnre  and  Anarchy,  an  Essay 
in  PiAiticnl  and  Son'nl  ('n'firi's-m  (1869);  I nn)i!!,  in  two 
volumes  (1869);  ,S7.  Paul  ami  hntrshintisjii  (1870); 
Friendships  Gurland.  }trinq  tin  (_\'iir,  rsatlnuK,  J^«l- 
tert,  and  Opinions  of  the  tcUe  Arminiiu,  Baron  von 
Tktmdet'Tek'^niiM  (1871);  Xdkmfim  md  Doff^ 


ma,  an  Essay  tatcard  the  Better  JLmrdtetuitm  tf  Ik 
Bible  (1873) ;  /AV/Zusr  Si^Meh  emdVwoenitus  n  Gth 

ii\ti})y  ( 1S74) ;  God  and  the  Bible,  a  Rericir  of  ih  O'r 
jicXions  to  Litem ture  and  Dofjma  (1876) :  L(ist  Eaa^ 
on  Churchuiid  P>li(^on  (1877)  ;  Mixed  Essom  (18T5I; 
Irish  Essays  (1 882).  Dr.  Arnold  haa  edited  The  GnA 
Prophecy  of  Israat  Rntoration  {Tsaiah,  rAoplertat.- 
^.rri. ),  arranrjrd  and  rditrd  for  Yoiinr/  I^amm  '^^''21; 
./ithnson's  (^hirf  Liiex  of  the  J'oetx,  icith  n  I'rrfm 
(1878);  and  L'  ttrrti.  Sii^cches,  and  Tracts  on  In'A  Af- 
fairs by  Eilmuud  Burke ;  coUected  and  arranged^  voik 
a  Preface  ( 1 881 ).  He  appears  fireqaently  m  Utt  ppi 
of  the  first  i>eriodicals  as  a  writer  on  new  aapeoli  of 
politics  and  lifeniture;  and  is  recognized  as  tne  lm» 
est.  if  not  the  nitist  impartial,  of  purely  litcnm"  cr;ti>*. 
His  style  in  prose  is  somewhat  verbose  and  rhetonol; 
profeBsing  to  be  incapable  of  understanding  nettr 
phjinaa.  he  playftilly  derides  those  who  employ  mett- 
,  ph)-si(»J  terms  and  reasoning  in  discussing  reUgiotis  and 
'  s<x;ial  questions,  which  be  daims  are  altogether  within 
the  domain  of  simple  language,  common  sense,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  common  people.  In  rephiog  to 
eanatio  aituMm  he  haa  been  pnogent,  and  even  dnstic. 
As  a  oonfTOTenfaliat  he  ia  omuteous,  polished,  tad 
acute.  His  mental  method  in  approachin::  tmrninf 
questions,  is  calm,  liberal,  and  inehned  towards  deoiuc- 
racy,  but  he  has  always  a-sserted  that  in  culture  "tke 
aor|uainting  ounelvee  with  the  best  that  has  b«n 
known  and  nid  in  the  worid*'  »  the  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  misgovern tncnt,  e<v]esia.><t ical  an<l  .sonal 
So  distinctly  huA  the  advocu'y  of  this  curative  idinti- 
funi  him  in  the  public  mind  that  he  is  coninKfJy 
known  as  "the  ajwstle  of  culture."  He  has  reiJ- 
derod  noble  service  to  the  advancement  of  hme-t 
debate  in  party  iHilitics  in  Great  Britain,  sparine  the 
selfi.shne.ss  and  hyrxjcrisy  of  neither  partisan  or.'aiiia- 
tion,  and  leading  tne  m:issi  s  of  tlic  readiiiL'  noninn  i  f 
the  people  into  a  candid  and  sincere  way  of  iookiag  it 
old  nistitutions  and  contemnlatin^  new  onea.  His hm- 
ness  for  controversy  has  lea  him  mto  occasional  eztrtr- 
aganee,  a  fault  chiefly  due  to  his  preference  for  aatac 
as  a  polemical  weapon. 

As  a  poet  Mr.  Arnold  occupies  a  foremost  place  m 
the  seiond  rank,  and  has  had  neither  model  nor  imita- 
tor. ^  His  ear^  atudiea  ao  channed  him  with  theGnek 
poetie  art  that  his  ▼eneiaeaaentiaQjr  Greek  in  fhna;  ii 
feeling  it  is  pantheistic,  revealing  the  influeno'  vf 
Shelley  and  \\ord8Worth,  while  ther\'  runs  throuch  his 
later  poems  a  vein  of  almost  Christian  revm  iKv  ia 
which  faith  and  doubt  are  inextricably  mingled,  ^^)t 
a  few  of  his  poems  betray  only  taste  and  learning ;  the 
spontaneity  and  fire  of  noetn- art-  larking.  Tl)'>  titr? 
of  his  mind  is  essentially  intclleeUial  and  ar/uiu' rti- 
five;  he  i.s  at  his  l«cst,  acconlinirly.  in  prose,  whik  the 
energy  and  fecundity  of  his  imagination  have  lent  » 
poetic  glow  to  even  his  nolcmical  prose. 

yir.  Aniold's  theorv*  of  n.digion  is  in  part  original,  ia 
part  eclectic.  He  substantially  accepts  the  propoation  of 
the  material  and  moral  evolut:nni>is.  adding'  to  it  a  d».*h 
of  pantheism  for  the  beginnings  of  foniial  and  i-erma- 
niai  bdief,  irithout,  however,  committing  himsdfto 
them  unreservedly ;  he  avoids  connecting  the  investi- 

Sations  of  physical  science  vrith  religions  idealism,  lod 
isilaims,  with  no  little  humor,  the  right  i.i  l>e  o-  nvi- 
crod  a  mctaphysicLan  or  pbiloeopher.  The  i'«sence  of 
hia  emd,  if  it  may  be  so  tcimed,  is  accesable  in  its 
paramount  deBnitMoa,  which  an  noirtiere  categoiiodQf 
amnged,  bnt  are  aeattered  through  his  writings  urn 
freouently  repeated  in  slightly  varj'ing  phraseolcKy. 
God  is  the  "Ktemal  not-(uirselve«  wbich  makes  Tor 
righteousness. ' '  Salvation  "  is  a  harmonious  perfeetioa 
omy  to  be  won  by  coltivating  many  aidea  in  ni^" 
ture,  'I  acquaintance  iriliitlie  beat  tliatliaa  been  fawaa 
and  paid  in  the  world,"  is  the  only  means  of  s.ilvafioi: 
and  in  relation  to  the  Bihle,  cidture  is  ''getting  tie 
power,  through  rea<ling,  to  estimate  the  proportion  «ik1 
relation  in  what  we  read."  The  laiuraage  of  the  BiUa 
"is  not  aoienUfie,  rigidt  and  find,  but  fldd, 
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iod  literuy. "  Those  who  interpret  its  phraseolo^  as 
exact  and  literal  are  "wanting  in  intellectual  aonouB- 
neas."   Nothing  in  religion  is  ncrmanent  which  is  not 

verifiable  by  exix'rit'nco,  "  for  wnatevcr  is  to  stand  muat 
r«'st  upon  si^melhiiiir  verifiable,  not  unverifiable.  Now, 
the  .v«uiDption  with  which  all  the  churches  and  siH  ts 
set  out,  that  there  in  a  ^^at  personal  F!nt  Cause,  the 
moral  and  intelli'/ent  Governor  of  the  univeiWiaad  that 
from  him  the  Bible  deciTes  its  authori^,  flu  never  be 
Tcrified."  Chratiantty  **»  the  greatest  and  haiipieet 
Rfn)ke  ever  yet  m:v\c  fur  human  perfection;"  "but  at 
the  present  UMun'iit  two  thinijs  rilwiut  the  Christian 
n|liKion  must  sun  ly  Ix;  clear  to  aiiyl>udy  witli  eyes  in 
his  hcanJ.  One  is,  that  men  cannot  do  without  it ;  the 
other,  that  thcv  cannot  do  with  it  as  it  is."  Tlio  first 
neeessary  step  iijr  ifa  preservation  is  to  frankly  exclude 
fnjm  it  the  iilca  of  prctcmatnralism ;  wbiteverin  the 
Bible  or  in  Christianity  professes  to  be  pretermtaral  or 
miraeidotu  was  superimposed  upon  it  by  the  boundlees 
cre<lulity  am!  iL  riunuice  of  man,  nu'l  cultun'  will  inevi- 
tably and  irnnliialK  expel  it,  leavini^  only  that  which  is 
ti  iniral  ari'i  true,  lieeautw  verifiable.  "Keligion  is  an 
eutbu.«*i;ii>uj  for  righteoufincss ;"  ri^htcousncsg,  control- 
ling the  appetites  and  the  temper,  conduces  to  hapui- 
nen.  Fur  plasUo  art  we  ^o  to  (be  tireeks;  they  baa  a 
neciaUy  for  that,  and  give  m  an  enthnmaam  for  H. 
For  seienoe  we  po  to  Ar>an  geniu.s ,  tlic  Arynns  have  a 
Rpecialty  for  that,  and  ftivc  ua  an  intlin.-iaiim  for  it 
nut  for  righteousness  we  po  to  Israel  and  the  IJiblc, 
because  they  have  a  specialty  for  righteousuess^  and 

S're  us  an  enthusiasm  }<)r  it.    But  to  acnuin;  this  cn- 
usiasm  it  is  essential  that  we  interpret  tne  Bible  cor- 
rectly. 

The  root  of  the  difficnltv  lies,  be  Uiinka,  in  the  am- 
bi^ity  in  the  mode  of  employing  the  word  "  God. ' '  In- 

■teud  i)f  lieinsr  the  synibiil  of  a  dofinito  ami  a.'^i  crtainable 
idea,  be  niiiintains  that  it  is  a  term  <<f  jtu  ty  and  elo- 
qum.  f,  a  I  ti  rary  term.  The  word  "God."  am)rding 
to  the  )>bili>liigi,st,>i,  luean^i — like  its  kindred  Aiyan terms, 
11)e«>^,  I)eu5,I)ev.i— brilliant.  In  the  beginiung  men 
hiToked  the  Brilliant  on  high  aa  the  vowt  repreacnt- 
btr  to  them  that  which  tnunoended  the  limits  of  their 
narrow  selves,  and  that  by  which  they  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being.  "The  not-oun»clvea  which  is  in 
US  and  in  the  worla  around  us  has  almost  everywhere, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  struck  the  minds  of  nu  n  as  they 
ewoke  to  con8i'iou.«nes«s,  and  has  inspired  them  with 
aiwe.  .  .  .  Ever.'  (Mie  knows  of  what  differences  of 
OpeiMioB  mil)  >  (icaiini;  with  this  power  has  in  diflcr- 
ent  times  and  places  shown  itself  capable— bow  here 
they  hare  been  nored  by  the  not-omselTes  to  a  crael 
temir.  there  to  e  timid  religiiisify,  there  again  to  a 
play  of  imagination;  almost  always,  bowever,  connect- 
ing with  it,  by  some  ^-trinL'  <  r  miIkt.  cnn<inct."  At 
the  time  men  were  producing  the  (hx'umcnts  wliirh 
give  to  the  Old  Testament  its  power  and  true  char.u  t>  r, 
tne  DOt-onrselves  which  weighed  upon  the  mind  of 
Israel  was  that  from  which  it  obtained  the  sense  of 
tighteouBDesa,  the  help  to  do  tight.  This  conception 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  change  of  their  mode  of  nam- 
ing <Iih!  :  this  is  what  they  intended  bv  the  term  .le- 
huvali,  wbich  we  wrongly  convey  by  ".fehovali  "  with- 
out tninslation.  pviii_'  ly  the  notion  of  a  mere 
m>lhological  deity,  or,  by  a  wrong  translation,  "  Lord," 
"which  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  magnified  and  non- 
natonl  man.  The  name  they  tued  was  the  £teniaL" 
lliey  had  dwelt  wpon  the  thoaght  of  randoet  and  right 
and  wrong  till  the  not-ourselves  which  is  in  us  and 
aroun<l  us  bce-amc  to  them  as  a  power  wbich  makes  for 
ri'.hteou.sness,  "which  make.-  for  it  uui  Latipcalily  .-ind 
eternally,  and  is  therefore  called  The  Etcnial."  This 
proccw,  by  which  mankind  t  nme  to  recognize  God  as 
the  Etiemal  which  makes  lor  rightoousneas,  and  a 
power  wbieh  thor  called  God.  Mr.  Arnold  accepts  as 
the  true  MtMox^mTabtion.*'  Man  nenaiiifiod  the 
Eternal,  for  he  was  stronfrly  moTed  ana  an  orator  and 
poet,  but  he  "  did  not  scientifically  prcflicatc  personal- 
ity of  God  i  be  would  not  have  bad  a  notion  what  was 


meant  by  it."  He  confessed  tud  eztoOed  the  Eternal 
which  makes  for  righteousnefls  out  of  gratitude ;  "  the 
not-oursehres,  which,  by  revealing  to  us  riebteousneas, 
makes  our  haDpiness,^  adds  to  tne  boon  this  gkrioofl 

world  to  be  righteous  in." 

Gniduallv  tliis  conception  of  riod  uii.lenvent  cor- 
ruption, ^ebrew  prophets  taught  that  righteousness 
must  prevail,  even  against  mighty  empires — that  Isnel 
must  reoover  its  lost  power  through  righteonaoess ;  hat 
men's  minds  became  obecured  about  the  true  meaning 
of  rertontion;  mechanical  notions  of  conduct  began  to 
prevail,  and  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  promiiies 
were  made  not  to  the  righteous,  but  to  the  seed  of 
Abniham.  "  Aberrlaube,^'  extra  -  belief,  engendered 
the  notion  of  a  Mcs.siah,  a  great  personage  who  would 
fulfil  the  promises  ;  and  these  Messianic  ideas  became 
the  poetry  of  Hebrew  life.  The  language  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  aboot  the  Me«iah  is  poeb^;  To  lake 
it  literally  shows  "a  want  of  intdleotual  serioosnees.' 
Christ,  by  the  purity  of  his  character,  by  the  fon  i-  of 
his  teaching,  and  by  hi.s  return  to  the  essential  truth 
of  religion — that  righteousness  is  happiiuiss — came  to 
be  recognized  as  fiUiug  the  measure  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  Hit  snocoedcd  where  the  prophets  had  failed 
by  his  new  waj  of  putting  things.  His  new  w^  is  best 
described  hruUtia,  "sweet  reasonaUeness."  He 
carefully  distinguished  between  what  was  ceremony 
and  what  was  cf>nduet.  By  rceommending,  and  in 
himself  e.xeniiili lying,  the  two  (pnilitics  liy  wlnrli  oUT 
ordinary  ftt  U'  is  counteracted,  he  niaiie  his  followers  be- 
lieve that  in  these  oualities  lay  the  secret  of  their  best 
self,  the  ({ualitics  01  self-ienouDoement  and  mildness; 
and  that  a  man's  happiness  depoidsen  lAtaining  them. 
Christ  taught  that  nghteousnesB  was  inward ;  that  was 
his  "secret"  He  tanirht  that  the  way  to  win  the 
hiLrher  life  was  by  self  renouncement ;  that  was  his 
method. ' '  Mr  .\rnol  i  in  all  his  religious  writinira  lays 
great  stress  on  the  ne<  e.ssity  of  Christians  rctximmg  to 
the  "meth{Kl"  and  the  "secret"  He  accepts  as  ac- 
curate the  statements  that  Christ  identified  himself 
with  the  description  of  the  nromisad  Messiah,  depart- 
ing here  firom  that  school  of  German  and  Dutch  cri  tics 
who  assert  that  the  Saviour  never  made  such  claims 
himself,  but  that  they  were  made  for  him  after  his 
death  by  his  enthusiastic  or  dishonest  dis'-iples.  Mr. 
Arnold  aflinns  that  („"hri.«t  ma<le  these  pretensions  sin- 
cerely, taking  the  words  of  the  pnvphecies  simply  .'W 
poetry,  and  usins  them  to  bring  bus  foUowera  up  to  bis 
standard  of  rignteousness.  He  tan^t  them  to  live 
according  to  the  law  of  self-renonnoemenl;  hesonriit 
to  lead  them  into  right  ways — into  righteousnees.  Ood 
is  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness;  therefore 
be  mii-'ht  sincerely  <a  11  him.self  the  Son  of  (Jod.  As  to 
miracles,  Mr.  Arnold  attributes  them  to  the  credulity 
and  ignonince  of  the  peonle,  not  to  any  imposture  on 
'.  the  part  of  Christ  Ho  of  oooise  K^ects  the  possibility 
j  of  muacles  altog^er.  Conoeniing  the  resurrection, 
he  manitahiB  that  Christ  used  the  words  poetii-aliy  and 
fignnitivcly.  meaning  the  triumph  of  the  higher  over 
'  tlie  lower  life,  the  victory  of  righteousness  over  un- 
I  rigliteoosness.  He  concedes  that  St  Paul  umb  rstood 
the  nhnise  otherwise— that  is,  literally — and  awxiunts 
for  tnis  intclloctual  blindness  in  a  man  of  such  pieniing 
intellectual  light  by  citing  the  belief  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  in  witchcraft  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  in 
Che  New  Testament  is  accurately  asoribed  to  Jeeos— 
what  are  the  inventions  and  additions  of  hii  apostles 
and  di.sciples,  who  were  in  awe  of  him,  aufl  whose 
supei-stition  was  inflamed  by  his  personal  sup.  riority  to 
them.  Bycidturc  alone  is  the  truth  of  the  nil  Ic  to  lie 
ascertaincil.  jSothint:  in  it  is  true  which  cannot  be 
verified.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  Is  disposed 
to  believe,  has  possessed  the  "  secret ' '  of  Christ ;  Protp 
estanthin  has  nis  "method."  Each  is  defident  in 
what  the  other  has.  The  Church  of  the  future  will  be 
a  niodifi -ation  of  both,  including  what  each  possesses. 
Thi-^  Clmivli  will  be  built  trnulually  uji  by  rulturo,  for 
"  Uie  frcc-thiuking  of  one  age  is  tlie  common  sense  of 
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the  next"  The  new  Chmdi  inll  be  one  of  sweetness 
and  li^ht,  Mid  to  make  sireetiien  and  light  prevail  is 
the  misaionaiy  ibnetion  of  culture.  (m.  r.  8. ) 

AIINOLD,  William  Deiafikld  (lS2S-is:>',i).  a  son 
of  Dr.  'Hiouiiis  Arnold  of  Ilnffhy,  was  iMirn  Ai)ril  7, 
1828.  He  W118  oilufafod  in  his  latlitr  s  schcwjl  at  luipliy. 
and  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  lh4t).  In  1^48 
he  joined  the  Indian  omiy.  which  he  quitted  on  account 
of  ul-betUh  in  1855,  and  then  became  director  of  public 
fldnatton  hi  the  Punjab.  He  published  s  nnall  volume 
of  IiH  ttires  on  English  history-,  and  a  translation  of  the 
tirsti  8orie«  of  Dr.  L.  Wicst-  rt  G'Ttnan  Lrltrr*  on  Eng- 
lixh  Eduriitinn  flf>.'t4).  His  only  novel,  (hikfifhl,  or 
FHloicsliip  in  the  EtmU  'S  an  exposition  of  the  trials 
of  a  young  officer  who  endeavors  to  set  an  example 
of  fidelity  to  Christian  principles  amidit  the  vioeB  and 
temptations  of  the  armv.  He  died  at  Gibiallar  on  his 
passaire  homeward,  in  April,  1859. 

ARNOT,  a  mininp-town  in  Tiopa  co..  Pa.,  is  on  the 
Rlmira  and  State-Line  Railroad,  ."A  inili^s  N.  of  Wil- 
liamsnort.  It  haa  a  hotel,  six  chim  lies,  and  three 
8ch(X)U.  It  lias  saw-,  jrrist-,  and  shinple-niills.  but  the 
chief  o<yupation8  are  mining  coal  and  making  coke. 
There  are  in  the  town  2«XJ  coke-ovens  and  two  coal- 
craalictB.  ItHMMttledin  1865,  and  in  1866  tbeiail- 
loid  wia  extended  from  BkMsborg  to  Amot,  4  miles. 
Population,  278.3. 

ARNOT  William  (1 806-1  S7.'i),  a  Foot<-h  dergy- 
man,  was  rwrn  of  poor  piirent.s  at  Snuie,  Nov.  11, 
1806.  At  the  a^e  of  sixteen  he  was  appn^ntircd  to  a 
gardener,  but  he  miproved  his  scanty  oiiportunities  for 
teanung,  and  detonmined  to  stndy  for  the  ministry. 
He  entered  the  Untveisity  of  GUsgow  in  1829,  irrad- 
vated  in  due  course,  and  was  licensed  to_  preach  in 
1?37.  He  was  at  first  assistant  minister  in  Larbert, 
but  in  N.iv..  ISil'.t,  was  called  to  St.  }'eter',s  Church, 
then  newly  tiiniiod  in  Gla.sgow.  and  in  the  January  fol- 
lowing entered  u|X)n  his  duties  there.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  movement  wliidi  led  to  the  formation 
of  tlie  Free  Church  of  Sdithuni,  and  with  his  whole 
eoligrsntioa  left  ^  ISatabliahment  in  1844  He  was 
soon  after  sent  as  a  coramiMioiMr  to  Canada  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  I'Veo  Cliun-li.  aiiil  spent  some  months 
there, chiefly  in  Mcntri  iil  lu  tr.niinL'  tdliiHetiiigregation 
in  (ilaagow,  he  was  i'.>-iHTiall\  .n  ti\r  in  SaMnith-whcxiI 
work.and  prepared  some  little  IxjDks  in  lurt In  ranee  of 
it  He  also  enootiraged  the  tempcmiii  c  innvenient, 
and  assisted  in  preparing  an  illustrated  pablication 
called  The  Dnmkard't  Pirosrrm  (1852).  By  a  decis- 
ion of  the  House  of  Ixirds  in  1849  his  oonnegation 
had  been  ejected  from  the  church-building  they  had 
continued  t'>  (N  enny  since  the  I)isrui>linn,  Imt  a  new 
church  Wiiii  b|n:eiiily  built.  His  interest  in  the  religioiw 
movcmcnt.s  on  the  continent  of  l']un)j)e  was  shown  bv 
his  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
anoe  at  Beilin  in  Sept.,  1857,  and  in  many  subeequcnt 
Tisits  to  Ennoe  and  Qennany.  In  1803  lie  aooepted  a 
call  to  the  Free  Hl^b  Chmtsh,  Edinborfrht  of  which  be 
remained  pastor  till  hift  death.  In  1870  he  was  ap- 
p()inte<l.  in  cnnipany  with  Rev.  Dr.  W.  0,  Blaikie,  as 
commissioner  to  bear  the  fr.iternal  gnHtinLTi  of  the 
FVee  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  (ienenil  Asiiemblv  of 
the  Prcflbyferian  Chun-h  of  the  Cnited  States,  which 
met  in  I'liihulelphia.  He  visited  America  again  in 
1873,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Bnmgdiad  Alli- 
ance at  New  York.  On  both  of  those  occasions  he 
travelled  extensively  through  the  oonntry,  and  preached 
in  manv  of  the  large  cities.  Resides  aVniinfant  pas- 
toral laWirs,  he  delivered  many  lectures  and  aiiiir'  S.>^es 
in  variiius  parts  of  Great  Britain,  engaged  in  reliL^ious 
work  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  Ugin- 
ning  of  1871  he  was  editor  of  the  Amt/i/  Trmgury, 
for  which  he  had  peviously  written  many  articlee.  In 
liie  spring  of  1875  his  strenjirth  began  to  fail,  and  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  employing  an  a.«sistant 
in  pastoral  work,  when  he  died  at  Eilinbnrph,  June  3, 
1875.  His  principal  j)ublieations  were — a  Mrmoir  of 
Rev.  Jama  Maiity  (1842);  The  Hace  /or  Jiicha 


(18510  ;  Laipg  from  Heatm for  J  Aft  on  Earth  ;  lUtu- 
tratkm  ^  the  Book  of  I^vfrbt  (1S52-67);  RooU 
and  Fhdttofthe  ChnOian  Ufe  (18.^);  The  fbrn- 
UfK  of  our  TjorrJ  (isri4) ;  Tht  Church  I'li  (he  Hovte.  or 
Lnmoiis  from  the  Act.%  (187.3);  Mfmnir  of  Rev,  Dr. 
I  Jiimr.n  I/amiltou  (ISr.K). 

AKPAD,  the  3Iagyar  national  hero,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungaiy.  He  was  a  chief  of  the  Magyan^ 
who  about  890  A.  D.  migrated  firom  Oalicta  ano^ooii- 
qnered  the  Slavonic  population  of  Cioatia,  Hnngaiy, 

and  Transylvania.  lie  dit  il  in  W,  and  was  snccee<led 
by  his  son  ZolUin.  Andrew  III.,  who  died  in  1301, 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Arpad  d\  iia.>*iv. 

ARRAIGNMENT,  in  criminal  law;  is  the  calling 
8««  Vol.  II.  of  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to 
p.  M9  Am.'  answer  the  charge  contained  in  the  indict- 
^in^^T*  After  the  prisoner  had  been  brooght 

into  court  he  was  alwi^  in  former  times, 
called  by  name  to  the  bar  of  the  oonrt,  and  then  re- 
quired to  hold  up  his  hand  in  order  to  e!«tabli.sh  his 
identity.  In  case  he  refused  to  hold  up  his  ban'!, 
I  identifit-ation  in  other  ways  was  sufficient.  The  ind  rt- 
ment  was  then  read  to  hiin,  and  he  wa«  asked  whether 
he  was  guilty  or  not  goO^;  and  his  answer  was  entered 
of  veoord  among  the  meeedingi  m  the  esse.  If  he 
nrffassd  to  aosmrer  and  stood  mnte,  he  was  snl^  to 
the  terrible  penalty  of  the  pnn/"  fnrte  et  clurf. 

The  8ubje<-t  of  arraignnn'iit  has  lieen  largely  retni- 
lated  by  Stat  Lite  in  AuiLTii-a.  and  tlie  tiimialify  is  not 
now  by  any  Incan.'^  universally  neees-s^iry.  Its  omi.ssion, 
however,  wliere  nquired,  is  fatal  to  the  proceedings, 
and  a  judgment  of  oonTidion  will  in  snch  a  case  be  set 
aside  bv  the  appdhle  oraiL  (w.  m.  m.) 

ARUEBO,  Anders  CmtTSTEXSiOT  (1587-1637),  • 
Danif^h  poet,  was  bom  in  1.')87,  and  l)ec.ime  bishop  of 
Throndhjem  when  onlv  thirty-one  yi  ar-;  old.  He  is 
usually  stvlcd  the  "father  of  Dani.'-h  iioetry" — an  ap- 
pellatfon  he  well  descr>*e8,  as  he  wiis  the  first  poet  who 
used  the  Danish  languaee  suoccssfiiUv  in  metrical  com- 
positions.  His  moAt  initH)rtant  work  is  his  Ilfxaimervm 
(1661),  for  which  the  French  poet  Da  Bartas'  poen  on 
the  Creation  doubtless  served  as  modd ;  stiB,  it  is  in 
many  resjKWts  thoroughly  original,  and  contains  many 
a]-iirited  descriptions  of  Nature.  Amone  his  older 
works  wc  note  his  metrical  tianahtion  of  the  FmIhs 
of  David.   He  died  in  1637. 

ABREST,  HnmiCH  Lddwiq  d'  (1822-1875),  a 
German  aitiaaonMr,  ma  bom  in  Berlin,  Atig.  13, 
1822,  and  stadied  under  Em^e.  In  1844  he  dis- 
covered a  c<imet,  ami  made  Other  «m?lar  discoveries 
in  1845,  18.il.  ami  ls.'>7.  In  1846  he  becaune  assistant 
at  the  Berlin  ()l>:<en  iton',  and  in  1848  he  remove-i  to 
licipsie,  where  in  18al  he  published  his  work  C<A«r 
(//!->>•  Sijstrin  di-r  id^nen  Planeten  zta'schm  Man  wnrf 
Jupitir.  In  1857  he  was  called  as  professor  of  a.stron- 
omy  to  the  Copenhagen  Univereity,  where  a  new  ob- 
scn'atoiywas  boilt  under  his  direction  in  1861.  He- 
siiles  several  comets,  D' Arrest  discovered  one  planet, 
Freia;  but  the  mast  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  ol«er- 
vations  of  the  riebul.t,  and  he  w.-us  the  first  to  disf<jver 
a  variable  nebular  spot.  He  published  c<juntles3  artieies 
in  the  leading  astruiioniieal  jtjurnals,  and  an  imiKjrtant 
work  on  the  nebulae  entitled  ,Siil>  ntm  nri>u1nisnrMm  0^ 
xervatknietMa^aienMet  (1867),  which  contains  4800  posi- 
tions and  1M2  nebnloba  spota,  amon^  which  are  4uO 
objects  discoTerad  by  hiniael£  He  died  sodden^t  Jnae 
14,  1875. 

ABSKNAIaS  in  Tni!  UNmO)  States.  In  June. 
See  Vol  II  Continental  Coiijinss  ajipointed 

p.  r>5i  Am!  a  w^mmittee  of  five  of  its  nienibors,  Xo  I* 
efi.  (p.  <>J2  known  as  "the  Board  of  War  and  Ord- 
Edin.erf  ).  j,;„„.(,;"  and  in  the  following  yeartlliiins 
superseded  by  a  "  Board  of  War."  of  three  penona  not 
members  of  Congress.  IncbidM  In  the  duties  of  the 
latter  were  the  building  and  management  of  arsensh. 
In  177S,  by  an  act  of  t^mgress,  many  details  recurtling 
arms  and  ammunition  were  pla<cd  in  the  care  <tf  the 
oommiasai^'-general  of  militaiy  suppUes,  respoDsiUs 
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to  the  Bond  of  War.  Annories  irera  citablifihed 
diuinc  the  Bevolution  at  Springfield,  Ma^,  and  Car- 
Krie,  Fb.,  hoih  on  a  small  scale.  In  1794,  Congrcsf 
pa.e«Ml  an  act  providitiL'  for  the  t  reef  ion  of  three  or  four 
artscnais,  with  uia^.';iziijis,  etc.  At  ihit^  time  the  armory 
at  Si'rin^rtiL'ld — the  only  one  in  oferatiou — cnjiilojtd 
aboui  160  men.  ajid  Wiis  able  to  turn  out  scvtnteen 
«taud  of  arui.s  daily.  Cannon-foundries  in  Mar>'land 
aod  Rhode  Island  iunii«hed  12-,  24-,  and  32-pouii(ien<, 
moetly  for  coast  defence.  The  ormoiy  at  Harix  r'n 
Fcny,  Va.,  was  ostaMi.'-hed  in  IT'.'ft  !  utuifT  the  act  of 
1794).  In  1800  a  txmimittee  ui  ConKreia  retiorted  that 
there  were  in  the  niagazinets  of  the  United  Dtates  about 
I2U.U00  firearms  and  rifles  fit  for  use,  and  12,000  that 
needed  repairs.  An  inereflWHl  production  in  the  ar- 
niori**  'wa.s  rwinnicndcd.  The  onln.-ux  <'  deparfnient 
Wax  fir>t  e»taUi.>-he<l  hy  act  of  Con^rcKs  May  14.  1S!2. 
It  hail  at  the  head  a  c<jniriiit*arj-peneml  of  ordnance, 
and  on  taking  the  office  (in  IHIli)  CoL  Wadfiworth  nd- 
drc^-il  a  !?cries  of  letters  to  the  fcrccretaiyof  Wsr,  ehow- 
bg  what  waa  then  needed  for  the  improvenient  of  the 
Yarions  depositories  of  arms.  (See  (/.  S.  Ordnance  Rf- 

{>  fV,.-.  I  'I  he  two  nati(tnal  aniiorics,  at  Sjiriiiit;ficld  and 
larjii  r's  Ferrj-,  were  each  under  the  direction  of  a  civil 
BuncrintendeDt.  Ami,  nd  espedally  ordnaneei  Here 
still  made  for  the  Goremment  outside  of  these  annor- 
ies.  and  CoL  Wadswofth  partioularly  compliments 
Whitney,  dclarinft  that  "it  is  not  too  unich  to  pay 
that  the  niamiiacture  of  arms  i.s  more  iudcLtcU  to  him 
than  to  any  other  individual  in  this  eountn,."  At  the 
dose  of  the  War  of  1812,  thottah  the  militar>-  estubli8b- 
nent  van  rednoed  to  a  peace-iootinit,  the  ordnance  de- 
partment was  ret&inecl,  with  an  organization  similar  to 
that  which  it  had  diirinj:  the  war.  By  the  act  of  1815 
the  aniiori*^  atxl  arN  iials  were  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  "  CMlunel  of  orduaoee, ' '  under  the  supervi»ion  of  the 
Socreuuy  of  War.  OoL  Wadiiworth  filled  this  phMse, 
and  he  at  once  rseommsnded  the  division  of  the  coun- 
try  into  military  distriets,  each  of  which  should  he  pro- 
vided with  an  arsenal.  Ilia  suggestionj}  wore  followed 
in  part.  lu  addition  to  the  two  armories  already  men- 
tioned, the  ordnance  department  at  that  time  (1815) 
ooDtrolIed  the  sites  of  tne  following  anenals:  Ailo- 
gheay,  Baton  Rouge,  Rome,  Washington,  and  Water* 
▼het.  The  sites  of  Bellona  Arsenal,  near  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Frankfunl  Arsenal,  near  I'liiladelpliia  ;  1'ik.edvillc 
Anenal,  near  Halliruoru ;  \Vaiertown  Anieual,  near 
Boston:  Cham  plain  Arsenal,  Verh'eone8>  Vt. ;  Augiista 
Aisenal,  G*. :  and  of  the  rifle-factory  at  IIar]>or'8  Fer- 
Tv,  were  purcbafic^J  between  the  years  1815  and  1818. 
Specific  sums  were  not  appropriated  for  the  arsenals 
till  the  year  1818.  In  acnirJance  with  the  act  of  I^^Ii'j, 
the  ordaaoce  department  wafi  continued  as  organized 
imder  the  act  of  1815,  and  it  was  phesd  on*  footing 


with  the  eociiieer  demrtnent  so  fiir  ss  SBBgnmsiits  to 
duty  with  tro  staff  of  the  army  were  oonoerned.  When 

the  tnilitarv  peace  e.**fal)l!.sIiMn  nt  wa.s  reduced  in  1821, 
pruvision  tor  the  ordnance  departuienl  wa.s  made  by  the  j 
n  tcntiou  of  a  8npcmunierar>-  atptuin  of  artillery  to  each 
of  the  artiikr}-  regiments,  who  was  to  be  permanently 
asrigned  to  ordnance  duhr.  As  there  were  hut  four  regi- 
ments of  artiller>',  the  four  captains  were  allowed  the 
as-'stanoe  of  such  additional  officers  of  artilleri"  its  might 
I"  ni  e<-^<ary  tn  iH  rfunu  ordnance  dutiew,  the  entire 
nimibcT  of  enlisted  men  in  the  department  being  re- 
duced to  56.  This  plan  of  making  periodical  details  of 
artiUeijr  officen  for  dutv  at  the  various  ordnanoe  sta- 
tions was  tried  during  the  eleven  years  that  Ibllowed 
1821 ;  Imt,  finally,  there  wa.H  a  genend  demand  fur  a 
return  to  the  separate  organization.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  1832  the  ordnance  deputment  was  revived, 
and  placed  upon  the  footing  that  it  has  occupied  down 
to  the  present  time,  with  inoonsiderahle  modifications. 
The  offici.il  fon-e  under  the  first  operation  of  the  law 
a-n^iste  l  of  1  colonel,  2  ma^iors.  lU  captJiin.-*,  and  a  do- 
tjiil  of  a.-^  many  lieutenants  of  artillery  as  might  he  neees- 
saiy,  the  average  number  being  15  between  the  years 
1832  sod  1838.  Ihs  nnmher  m  wSatboA  mn  was  iif 


creased  to  250l  It  was  provided  in  the  Army  Begnh^ 
tions  of  183<i  that  the  senior  officer  of  the  ordnanoe 

department  Hhould  lie  -stationed  Washington :  that 
under  the  dirtn  tion  uf  the  Secretary  of  War  he  tuiould 
be  ehari'cil  with  tlie  8Uperinten<ience  and  administra- 
tion  of  the  department;  that  under  the  direction  of 
the  Seen?tary  of  War  as  many  arsenals  of  construction 
should  he  established  as  the  public  service  might  re* 
(luire;  and  that  such  arsenals  should  he  under  the 
immediate  command  and  direction  of  the  offioen  of  the 
ordnanco  department.  In  l--,'.s  tlic  official  force  of  the 
department  was  im-rcjused  ;  and  it  was  still  further  in- 
creased during  the  War  with  Mexico.  In  this  shape 
it  remained  till  the  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  made 
imperative  the  set  of  1H6I ,  which  increased  the  strength 
of  the  department  by  fh<'  ri'l  litlon  of  1  chief  of  orilnan<-e 
(with  the  rank,  etc.  of  bri.ua  licr-gencral  i,  1  lieutenant- 
eolonel,  and  G  lieutenant.^.  A/ain,  in  ISC.'i  the  following 
were  added  :  1  lieur*  naiit-coloncl,  2  majors,  8  captains, 
and  8  first  licutenani.^.  In  1863  the  average  number 
of  enlisted  men  in  the  department  was  500.  and  the 
average  of  hired  workmen  employed  was  8000;  in  1864 
the  nundierH  were  (Vwi  and  tKXX)  respe<  ti\ ely.  When 
the  Civil  War  closeil  the  act  of  1866  relative  to  the 
peace  citubHahment  fi.Ke<l  the  grades  of  the  officers  of 
the  ordnance  deportment  as  foUom:  1  brigadier-general, 
3  colonels,  4  lieutenantHSoloindB,  10  majors,  20  captdns, 
IG  first  lieutenants,  10  second  Umtenants.  and  13  mili- 
tary storekeepers.  An  act  of  1869  prohibited  any  new 
appointments  or  promotions  in  the  department;  con- 
sequently, the  ten  or  twelve  vscancies  now  existing  have 
not  been  filled.  As  at  present  (1883)  constituted,  the 
duties  of  the  onlnanf-e  department,  tinder  the  du'cction 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  consi.-^t  in  providing,  preserv- 
ing, distributing,  and  accuuntin?  for  every  description 
of  artdlery.  small  arm.s,  ami  all  the  munitions  of  waf 
which  may  be  re(iuire«i  Ibr  the  fortnisses  of  the  country, 
the  armies  in  the  field,  and  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia  of  the  Union.  Among  the-se  duties  is  comprised 
that  of  determining,  sidiject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  the  general  principles  of  construction, 
and  of  prcscriuag  in  detail  the  modek  and  forms,  or 
all  miiitanf  wenions  employed  in  ww.  A  further  andr 
is  that  of  prescribing  the  regulations  for  the  proof 
and  inspection  of  all  such  wra]  i<  .iis.  imd  id' maintaining 
uniformity  and  economv  in  iln  ir  tahrication.  It  is  also 
prescribed  that  they  sball  en.sure  the  good  quality  of 
such  weapons,  and  that  theg  shall  preserve  them  faith- 
fully and  distribute  them  irith  the  greatest  t^arc  and 
ac«x)untubility  to  the  Government.  For  carninu  into 
effect  the  general  jniriKi.^'«  here  stated  larue  annual 
aii]iroitriatiori.<  .m-  nia  lr,  iiurli  r  which  extensive  oper- 
ations are  conducte<i  at  the  national  armoiy,  arsenals,  and 
ordnanoe  d6p6ts.  The  offioen  of  the  dqwitment  snbor* 
dinate  to  the  chief  of  (ndnsme  sra  assigned  to  staff  or 
other  duty  with  the  anny,  or  to  the  command  of  arsenals, 
the  armory,  or  otlier  ncee.<Rary  duties  ( onnet  ted  with  the 
ordnance  department,  under  the  control  ot  the  Seero- 
tarv  (d'  War.  In  addition  to  the  two  national  annoriee 
and  the  eleven  arsenals  that  have  been  mentioned  above 
as  being  in  existence  on  the  sites  prepared  in  181 5,  thir> 
teen  an-crials  were  built  hi-tween  this  tlate  and  the  year 
ISGO.  'I  lic.sc  new  arsenals  were  the  iollowing :  ( 'harles- 
Um,  S.  C.  ;  l)etn)it,  at  Itearlninn  ille,  .Mi(  li.  ;  hortn'sa 
Monro^at  Old  Point  Comtbrt,  Va. ;  KenneU  c,  at  Au- 
gusta, He.  t  New  Yock,  on  Governor's  Island  ;  Mount 
Vernon,  near  Mount  Vernon,  Ala. ;  St  Louis,  at  Sl 
liouis.  Mo. ;  Anpalachicola,  at  Chattahoochee,  Fla. ; 
FayettevUle,  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  ^  Little  Rc^k,  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. ;  Sau  Aotunio.  at  San  Antonio,  Texas ; 
Fort  Union,  at  Fort  Union,  N.  .^I. ;  and  Fort  Leaven^ 
worth,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  There  were  thus 
twenty-four  U.  8.  arsenals  and  two  armories  st  l^e 
bn-aking  out  of  tlie  rebellion  in  April,  1861.  The  value 
of  this  proi)erty  was  then  e^timaud  at  $21,670,01:2.19. 
Durinir  the  Rebellion  armories  were  erected  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Bock  IslancL  IlL 
Hie  Mtmoiy  at  Harper^s  Fcny  wsb  destsojed  in  1881. 
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ARSENALS. 


BesidcB  the  arsenal  attached  to  the  SpritiL'fielfl  amon', 
there  are  now  (1SS3)  sixteen  arsonal.H  uii<K>r  the  contnd 
of  the  ordnoDce  department,  the  total  value  of  this 
property  being  estimated  at  $52, .135, 354. 19.  Tlie  Car- 
Me  Arsenal,  citaMiehfid  at  Oarlude,  Fk.,  in  1777,  ww 
chiefly  a  d6pdt  ftor  ordnuoe  rtOKB,  and  the  SdiiiylkiU 


Arsenal,  established  at  Philadelithia  in  ISOO,  was  « 
mere  laburator)-.  The  Rame  may  he  said  of  the  so- 
rallcd  arsenals  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  Mvnipbii,  Teon. 
The  principal  details  of  all  the  other  arsenals  of 
U.  S.  ue  given  in  the  following  taUe,  Umm  now  in 
opoation  heing  diatipgaiihed  by  the  ^alie  type: 


AlUffheny... 
Ap|>alacuic()la.. 

Auffuitii.  

Baton  Rouge  

Iklloiia  

lirnici'l  

C'hamplaln  

Cbark-«tuu  

roUimbun  

Uetnjit  

F<a!il:h,  'i  

iinrpcrs  Ferry. 

Indianapolii.  

Ktniithec  

I/Cnvcnworth  ... 
UtM.Tt: 
LUUe 


PUUburs.  Pa  

C'battahoocliee,  Fla.( 

.KiiRiistn,  Utt  , 

)inli>ti  Koiii^.Lft.  

Ni  iir  Hlcbiuond,  Va 

Ikuicla,  Cttl  ^ 

VerKennM,  Vt  

Cbarltnton,  8.  C  

Coluinbu*.  Ohio. 
Dearbornvltlu,  Mteh~.~.-~. 

I'hllaiJolpliia,  Pa  


Mount  Vernon... 

Sew  York   

North  Carolina.. 
PiteitviUe  

Jiock  IiUmd,  

Rome  

£<in  Antonio  


Hurpvr  *  Kerry,  \V.  \'a  

Indianapolis,  Ind..... 

Augu>ta.  Me  

Jyeavt-nworth,  Kmi». 
On  MUsxjuri  River, " 
UtUeKock,Ark 

Old  Point  CMnfiHt,  Va^ 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ala  

Goveniiir'B  Inland  

Fayuttevllle,  N.  C  

PikesvUlu.  Md 

Rock  I.i]nnd,  111  .... 

Rome,  N.  Y 


8an  Antonio,  Tvxaa.. 


1814 
1033 
1K» 
1836 
1815 
1851 
1816 
IMl 
U63 
ISS2 

1816 
1796 

mi 

1838 
1837 

U8B 

1R29 

1836 

\yae> 

1819 
1863 

1816 

Itv'jS 


Sprinsfidd   Springfield,  Maas.   17»1 

81.  ]iOQli.MM« ......  St.  l4Mlll|  ltoi.«>».w...i... ...■«..»  IflflT 

Union  _          Fort  Cnl0ll.H.M  

Vantmivtr  „  Fort  VancouTer,  Wash.  Ter. 

\l'.i.<M,triton          Wuahln>ft<jn,  I>.  C 

Witlerdiet.  i  Weal  Troy,  N.  Y  „  1  1814 

tau 


18«> 

iftta 

IMf. 


44 


10 
■J3 


M 

16 

ii 


62 


37 
35 

9i 


hi  opc-ration  

r)li«contlnued  in  l«61...  

In  operation  

Disomtlniu-d  In  1869  

.'^ild  ill  lK'.<j  

In  optTRli'in  

iiold  In  1873  

Mado  barracks  in  in'.i  

Leiuiod  a.1  a  school  fororpbaoa. 
Sold  In  1875 


35   f  In  operation 


Destroyed  in  1801. 
iQOPMatlOD  


Made  military  prlMin  in  1874.. 

Dlxcontlnucd  in  1M7  -  

Hade  tarraclu  la  UR3...„  


Made  barracks  in  Wt . 

In  otH<ra(l<in  

.Sold  in  1K7S.,..„_^_...... 

In  op<>rmiion.»M». 


Sold  in  1S73... 
In  operation. 


_...| 


An^  nfil  of  con ^t ruction. 
L>v  ;«  «i;  rv  andd<-i>dt.  [wp*!™- 
"  alao  araenal  for 

do.  .  do. 
Foundry  and  arsenal  for 
Amcual  of  construction. 
iX-poKltory  and  di'|i<^t. 


Small-armF  animuuiUon;  alao  aiaenal 

of  ronstructlon. 
Al»o  an  aminry  Ibf  Ibe  MllllllNlilTO 

of  Hmall-ttrms. 
iK'fK'isitiiry  Biiil  (i^p*t. 
Depoeitory  and  arbcoal  for  repaln. 

Depoaitory  and  dCjpM. 

An  .ir-'  r;.il  f..rt:  M  a  roajit 

ail  urM'iial  nf  con'^trucUoik 
iHipocitury  and  di^pOU 


Arsenal  of  ronBtruction  ;  amory ; 

powder-works;  foundry. 
Depository  and  d^pAt. 
DepoKltory  and  antcnal  for  repairs. 
Attached  to  the  U.  S.  armorr  for  the 

manufacture  of  riflca,  carblnea,  and 

other  sniall-arm«. 
Aroenal  of  (x»n.»tnirtlon. 
An  nrM'niii  rort:  dei>o&ltory  and  ar- 

w.nBl  for  ri  fKilrs. 
I>cpo>iiiirv  and  amenal  for  repair*. 
Arsenal  of  coukt  ruction. 


leather  ft!ml!>hlnB>- 
S<-H  I''  <it>t  riirriagOBaad 
bwvy  guna. 


The  nse.3  of  the  Washington  Arsenril,  at  tht;  scat  of 
government,  are  apparent.  The  W  iitortowti  Arsenal 
acts  a.>^  :i  <ii.^tr:hutiiii,'  (!^n6t  for  HoHtun  (he  coast  of 
Mew  England  south  of  Maine.  The  W  iiiervliet  A\rsenal 
aa|i|ilieB  a  wide  extent  of  territory'  by  ren.son  of  its  sit- 
uation near  the  jnnction  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the 
Hadaon  River.  The  Bock  Island  Anenal,  intended 
for  the  Bupniy  of  the  upper  Mississippi  ana  its  tribu- 
taries, ia  tno  moat  completely  equipped  of  all  the 
arsenab  in  the  United  States.  It  iy,  in  reality,  the 
arsenal  which  was  authorized  by  Congres.s  in  1825  to 
be  established  on  the  Western  waters.  Chicago,  Jcf- 
fersonville,  Columbus,  and  many  other  places  were  ajv 
plicanta  for  this  arsenal,  but  llock  L^land  carried  away 
the  priie  dnnog  the  BebeUion.  The  Boek  Lsland 
Anenal  eombines  In  one  not  only  the  anenal  propcT, 
but  alao  an  arinorv,  foundrj',  and  powder-works.  It 
will  long  be  remembered  for  the  two  remarkable  inven- 
tions there  perfei^ted  by  Col.  Kodman.  the  commander 
— via.,  the  perforated  cake  or  "nrism"  powder  for 
hflftvy  ordnance,  and  tlie  casting  oi  cannon  with  a  core 
SO  emded  that  the  proceaa  of  cooling  the  molten  mass 
eOnuaoMMa  fiom  the  inner  side,  thus  giving  a  harder 
and  more  cloee-graioed  metal  for  the  eurfiice  of  the 
bore,  which  thereby  oflTers  better  resistance  to  the  ero- 
sion of  ira.s  and  to  the  fricti  ni  nf  iiroii-etiles. 

The  early  authorities  who  I'liiitnsllcd  the  location  of 
the  arsenals  that  wen;  built  inun  time  to  time  remain- 
ed steadfast  to  these  military  maxims :  That  an  arsenal 
should  never  be  jriaoed  in  an  exposed  aitnaSioO}  or  in 
a  fortified  place  except  when  abeolately  neeeaHuyt  that 
the  location  of  arsenals  thronghont  the  ooontiy  aooold 
he  determined  by  the  theory  that  in  time  of  war  the 
coiuitry  would  be  divided  into  militarj' distriet.s  funning 
K'fianite  ami  independent  commands;  that  im  <  \]  u^x  il 
fort  on  the  sea-coast  should  contain  more  stores  than  | 


were  necessary  for  its  own  drfcnrc;  and  that  arsenals 
are  not  fit  plat-es  for  the  euijiloyinent  of  invalid  Holdiere 
or  for  the  stationing  of  tnwps  of  the  line  Of  course 
in  the  establiuhment  of  arsenals  n-L-anl  waa  had  to 
the  expannon  of  a  growing  country ;  but  aiter  a  time 
many  of  the  arsenals  became  useless,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  country  had  grown  beyond  its  old  linits,  but 
also  because  the  means  of  land-  and  water-transit  had 
materially  inereafied.  Iletter  facilities  for  transportatioa 
had  the  effeet  of  reinlering  a  riiiiiilM  r  of  the  arsenals 
mere  ilii[ilii-ati's  of  othervi  nmre  t'ortiiiiately  situated. 
Till'  ar-i.  at  i  In!iK'.  N.  Y,,  for  infiiaiiix'.  was  of  no  use 
when  the  Erie  ( 'iinal  travt;  afxx's.s  t<»  all  of  \V'e,stem  New 
York  from  the  Water\'liet  An*<.iial.  (.'onsc<]uently,  tlie 
Bome  Anenal  waa  abandoned,  as  was  also  ihe  Vqvnnei 
Anenal  when  the  Champlain  Canal  allowed  the  Water* 
vliet  Arsenal  to  supply  the  L-ike  Champlain  n'ln'on. 
Railro.tds  have  done  even  more  than  csiiial.s  in  makinff 
certain  uf  i!ie  arsenals  useless,  and  the  abtiudonmeiit  of 
such  cstuhli.shui.  Ills  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  re- 
ports of  the  onlnance  department  for  the  past  thirty 
j'ears  are  liill  of  iooommen<lationi«  for  the  abandonment 
of  tbeuselees  aneuli.  The  plan  Just  before  the  Keb«l- 
lion  was  to  concentrate  all  tM  w«k  into  four  principal 
arsenals  of  construction — one  in  the  Northern  Atlantie 
States,  one  iti  tVir-  S'lmthei-n  Atlantie  States,  one  in  the 
Mis-sis-Hipiii  \  alley,  ami  nno  on  the  Pacific  8Mi|)e.  Had 
thi.s  iilaii  licen  eaninl  out,  the  three  arst'nals  selected 
would  have  been  Watervliet,  Fayetteville.  and  lienKia, 
with  one  to  be  constructed  in  the  MissisHippi  Velk|f. 
The  lateat  reports  of  the  ordnance  department  leeoB* 
mend^the  eetabliahment  of  a  grand  anenal  of  ooo> 
atfoetion  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  Citr,  to  be 
modeHed  after  the  one  at  Rock  Lsland.  With  the 
developiuL'iit  lit"  the  arsenal  at  Tiftiieia  there  woulJ 
then  bo  but  three  grand  anenaltj  of  construction— one 
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fir  tbd  Athntic  coa.st.  one  f^r  the  Pacific  ooast^  and 
OM  ftr  the  MisBiSBippi  Valley.  All  the  remaining 
titfflMlir  now  in  existence  would  bo  used  Bioiply  &s 
ctorehonses,  or  woald  be  ahandkmed  altogether.  Such 
radiad  chanpea,  bowevor,  are  not  Bkdjrto  be  adopted 
in  haste  I'V  the  War  Dcpjirtnicnt.  Tlio  iritionaT  ar- 
in«r>"  at  Hpriugiitld  was  the  uiaiu  doja  rKlencc  of  the 
United  Slates  for  small-arms  during  xhv  Hclxllion. 
Its  capacity  was  increased  to  a  product  of  lOUO  mus- 
kett  per  day,  and  as  many  more  were  manufactnred  in 
other  pla<>  un  lir  tln'  supervision  of"  United  Stafos 
officiak  Till  re  wltl'  alx)ut  twenty-iivo  of  these  private 
anii'irits  umier  the  control  of  the  QoTenuDcnt  between 
tiiejeatsibfil  and  1865. 

Neatly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  at  least  one 
ar^  na!  or  arainrv  fi'r  the  use  of  its  own  niiliti:i.  The 
i'laif  1)1'  New  Vdrk  has  fuiirtceu  anin-rics,  hx'ated  im 
follows:  New  York,  NcwhiirL',  Kiii::,-t(»n,  Allany, 
Tn»y.  I  tim.  S(  luMutta*ly,  OhwegOi  •Syrueu."^:',  Auburn, 
Wuttrtuwn,  ruKhcfter,  BuffiJo,  and  liinghamton. 
Many  of  the  larger  cities  have  municipal  annories. 
The  iStafe  or  city  armories  or  arsenals  arc  m  no  instance 
!irM  ii.ily  of  finisl ruction  ;  tliey  iiien  ly  st  rse  us  .siqiply- 
(i'-riOUi,  much  of  the  supplies,  ammunition,  oninance, 
and  SDtttt-aims,  being  iimndied  by  the  various  United 
States  anenals  at  the  eipenee  of  the  Statea  and  atm 
that  send  in  orders.  (v.  O.  M.) 

ARSINOE,  the  nriHio  of  ?ovcnil  women  who  figure, 
without  special  jtromiiieiice,  in  the  legends  of  the  Greek 
heroie  qpoe.  In  later  times  it  was  Dome  by  many  of 
the  paamna  of  the  Greek  drnas^  in  iSgypt,  the 
momr  of  Ptoleniy  I.,  the  founder  or  Uie  Kne,  naying 
\--K-n  named  Arsinoc.  Ptolemy's  daughter  Arsinoc 
wa*  for  a  time  (;!(h>-2S1  u.c.  )  the  wife  of  Lysiinai  hus, 
king  of  Thnice,  and  w;m  atUTwards  married  to  In  r  own 
brother,  Ptolemy  II.,  Philodelphus,  whoso  lirst  wife 
(tho  named  Arsinoe)  was  a  daughter  of  Lysimaehua 
and  motluT  of  Ptolemy  III..  Kuerf-'etcs.  Another  Ar- 
piiKX'  was  the  dauirhter  of  Ptolemy  Kueri/etes  and  sis- 
ter anii  (incen  of  I'tolcniy  Pliilopator.  Site  wa.s  tlie 
mother  ot"  l*tolemy  Epiphanes  (2t>0-181  B.C.).  Still 
•noUier  Aninoe  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Oleopelim, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  41  B.C. 

AlKINnE  was  also,  in  the  Ptolemaic  and  later  times, 
tlio  name  of  many  ancient  towns,  of  which  the  two 
must  noted  wer«  in  Egypt-  The  first  in  importance 
was  more  anciently  called  Cioeodilopolis,  and  took  its 
later  name  from  Arsinoe,  queen  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
Tthus.  It  is  at  present  represented  by  the  town  of 
^I•  liin  t-el-Fayoom.  Thi.**  was  one  of  tin'  few  places 
in  aocient  Egypt — Memphis  bein^  another— where 
Sebak,  the  eraeodile-god,  was  iroidupi>ed.  The  other 
Aaiaoe  waa  on  the  xLed  Sea,  near  when  Sues  now 
stands. 

ARSON  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the 
Vol  11  bouse  or  outhouse  of  another  man.  It  is 
P  Am',  not  arson  merely  to  bum  one's  own  house, 
iwJ^iji?*  bntif  one's  own  house  be  bckiee  proximity 
"  to  the  honse  of  anotiber,  and  if  it  would  be 
a  naturd  and  likely  con.eefiuonce  that  the  fire  would 
commiiuicato  to  the  iKHx>n(i  house,  and  if  it  docs  ac- 
tually so  communicate,  this  will  be  arwjn.  AH  out- 
boildtngs — iMurns,  stables,  dairies,  and  the  like — are 
eonwdered  as  onthooees,  bat  buildings  at  a  distance 
fr»ni  t]).'  ilwelline-houae,  and  without  connection  there- 
witli,  fall  without  the  rule.  Buniing  a  prison  i»  ordi- 
riarilv  ar>on.  thou^rh  it  is  not  arson  for  a  prisoner  mere- 
ly to  hum  a  hole  in  his  cell  throiiirh  which  ne  can  escape, 
where  his  intent  does  not  extend  further.  If  the  budd- 
ing' linriird  1.0  a  dwcllinc-housOj  it  is  not  essential  that 
it  lie  ai  tually  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  burning.  It 
I*  not  IK  ( i  f-sarj'  that  there  should  be  any  ai  tual  blaze 
or  that  any  portion  of  the  building  should  be  complete- 
ly eoBMimed;  any  burning  whatever  is  mflioient  to 
amount  to  the  crime,  though  it  is  no  more  than  char- 
ring ;  and  the  question  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
anybnniin;.'  is  for  thejur>-.  If  however,  the  fire  in- 
tended to  communicate  to  the  house  go  out  of  itself, 


or  Ik;  subdued  by  the  exertions  of  any  one,  before  any 
actual  burning  of  some  part  of  the  house  has  taken 
place,  there  nas  been  no  arson.  The  crime  being 
rather  against  the  posaeasion  than  against  the  ownei^ 
ship,  the  occupier— and  not  the  owner — of  the  honae 
should  be  named  in  the  indictment ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  so  even  if  the  occupier  i.s  wron>:fully  in  pos.-it'SHion. 

Arson  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  and  was  originally 
punishable  by  burning  to  death,  but  this  was  altered  in 
Henry  Vn.'s  time  to  dcat}\  by  hanging.  The  punish- 
nient  for  arson  Ls  now  in  Envdand  penal  ser\'itude  fat 
hfe  or  u  tonn  of  years  or  whipping  and  imprisonment 

In  America  the  Tninishmcnt  is  generally  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, tboogu  in  some  of  the  States  death  is  still 
the  penalty  where  the  crime  is  committed  with  certain 
features  of  aggravation.  The  whole  sulijwt  h:us  l»een 
ver\'  largely  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  difference 
between  the  details  of  the  laws  of  the  different  States 
on  the  subject  is  vcrv  great,  though  the  main  nrinci- 
plea  of  the  common-law  ofl"ence  are  generally  ailhenMl 
to,  and  still  form  the  bads  of  interpretation  for  the 
statutory  crime.  Oenerally,  it  mav  be  said  that  the 
head  has  been  much  enlarged,  so  that  offences  an'  in- 
cluded under  it  which  would  not  have  been  otherwise, 
while  thepunishment  is  generally  less  severe  then  fin^ 
niBiiy.  llius.  though  it  was  not  arson  at  oonunon  law 
to  burn's  one  s  own  house,  and  though  one  could  not 
be  indicte<l  for  such  bnmini:  where  the  intent  was  to 
defraud  the  insurers  of  the  house,  j^et  st^itutcs  have 
generally  been  pawed  to  regulate  this  matter  and  to 
make  such  ofi'ences  bdiotabM.  AgMn,  the  bnining  of 
personal  property  of  TBrkn»  eorte  has  been  made  anon; 
as,  e.  g.,  of  wood  and  of  variotis  griins  severed  from  the 
realty.  An  attempt  to  commit  arson  which  fails  has 
also  been  generally  enacted  to  be  an  offence  of  a  similar 
nature,  though  less  severely  punishable.  The  New  York 
code  and  the  codes  of  some  other  States  create  various 
degrees  of  the  crime,  makint:  a  difference  between  tho 
crime  when  committed  at  ni^lit  and  in  a  house  wherein 
there  are  human  beings  at  the  time — which  is  arson  in 
the  first  degree  and  punishable  by  death  in  New  York — 
and  various  artificial  degrees,  where  the  criminal  intent 
appears  Icsd  heinous.  (w.  M.  M. ) 

AllTA  was  one  of  tlie  towns  transferred  in  by 
Sec  Vol.  11.  Turkey  to  Greix-e,  foirether  with  Thcssaly 
p.  6.'.7  Am.  and  Southern  Epirus,  to  which  hist  <listrict 
Edin^td'f^  Arta  belonged.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Arta,  near  the  N.  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  about  39°  8'  N.  lat..  21°  E. 

from  ( I n  ciiwich.  It  ha.s  con.sidenihli'  (rado  by 
sea,  U'ing  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  the  prodm  ts  of 
Southern  Albania.  Its  seaport,  ten  miles  distant^  is 
called  Salagori  Arta  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  arah- 
bishop  of  metropolitan  rank,  who  has  the  tide  of 
e-xarch  of  all  /Etoliu.  Near  the  town  is  a  curious  bridge, 
rising  from  low  cround  to  a  height  at  mid-stream  of 
100  feet  Population  of  town  in  1K82,  4990;  of  the 
distiiot  of  Arta,  37»d28.  The  river  Arta  for  a  ooDsid- 
erable  distanoe  tSban  its  mouth  forms  a  part  of  the 
new  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  (c.  w.  o.) 

AKTAUD  DE  MONTOIl,  Alkxis  Fiia.ncois, 
Chf.vauer  (1772-1849).  a  French  author  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1772.  One  of  the  imigri* 
of  1791,  he  was  employed  by  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  on  ivrtain  eudKissies  to  the  Holy  See,  and  after 
18u2  tHK-anie  for  a  time  tho  regularly  accredited  secre- 
tary of  the  French  leuation  at  liome.  He  afterwards 
held  similar  positions  at  l*1orenee  and  at  Vicuna.  In 
1830  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  liiscrip- 
tians,  and  from  that  time  dovotod  himself  entirely  to 
letters.  Among  his  works  are  Omnderatuma  mr 
li'tat  ill  hi  printui  f  ni  Ituh'r,  which  ri'lates  to  the  ccn- 
turii  s  ht  lore  Raphael ;  Jlis/ntre  df  I  Italic;  Macluavti, 
S'lu  ij'  iii'  it  «.<  rrrtiirx  ( IS.i.i} ;  Voy<tge  Jans  let  Cata- 
comL*  ile  JiouuiJUiitoin du  iSbiMvmiuisibiUiflf; and 
biographies  of  Bantenvn  and  Fins  VIL  (the  kMl 
lx;in^'  his  most  noted  and  Iqr  fiv  his  best  wont).  Ha 
tdiediS'ov.  12, 1849. 
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ARTESIAN  WELUS.  Tlie  tenn  "artesian  weU" 
Bee  Vol.  II.  gencnilly  aptjlictl  to  those  deep  pcrfora- 
p.  668  Am!  tiuns  of  small  uiaiiK-tor  fruiu  whici)  water  ia 
iMtn''i;^y*  ^ectod  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  the 
more  oomprenenaive  use  of  the  word  in- 
cludes any  w<dl  firom  whioli  a  fluid,  whether  water,  oil, 
or  gaa.  is  obtiUned,  either  by  the  pn>S8ure  of  the  super- 
incumuent  fluid  sumunJinj;  the  well,  or  by  produeinc 
a  vacuum  in  pipes  hermetically  sealed  and  in  which 
the  fluid  rim  mm  MbiKaplMno  pramve  tnomutted 
Umnigh  the  eummiXum  ctxth. 

The  usee  of  die  wdTprodtiobi  are  yariom.  Aside 
from  the  pure  water  supplie  l  f  .r  onliiiary  pllrlt<»^k^'^, 
there  are  numerous  saline  and  inim  nil  waters  for  sani- 
tary and  medicinal  purposes;  tlu>  t^  inperature  uf  the 
deep-wall  waters  is  so  high  that  they  are  trequcntly 
wed  ftr  wanning  hospitals,  oooMiTatorieB,  fish-ponds, 
and  cress-pliit.s ;  the  vcjUane  of  water  is  sueli  a.s  to  fnr- 
nish  ample  iwwer  lor  Kri^t-,  wilk-,  and  other  millij;  the 
gas-snpply  is  Ihxjucntly  conducted  tor  many  miles  and 
utilized  for  generating  steam  in  engines,  lor  wanoing 
apartments,  or  for  illuminating  pnrpoees;  and  the  uses 
of  the  oil  sujiply  tiTi\  i!!iiiii(a!>l(>. 

The  exi.-iti'iicc  ut  artesian  welLs  dates  from  the  earliest 
tuncti  ol'  whirh  any  authentic  records  remain.  The 
Chinese  and  Egyptians  were  largel^v  dependent  ui>on 
them  fur  their  sunply  of  water.  Numerous  wells  ex- 
isted in  Mixlena,  o^Tia,  and  Libya,  but  it  has  been  left 
for  the  present  oentun'  to  rcnve  tneir  general  applica- 
tion to  the  arts  and  rt^|uiremcntt4  of  mankind. 

The  oldest  well  in  existence  in  France  is  l)elieved  to 
be  that  of  Axtois  at  Lillen  (Pas  de  Calais),  dug  in 
1 1 26  in  a  oonvent  of  Chartreuz,  which  has  been  flowing 
constantly  for  upward  of  750  years.  The  oldest  record- 
ed Well  ill  England  was  that  at  Nordlan  l  Hduse,  near 
lA)ndon,  sunk  in  1794.  It  was  the  t'on!ninner  of  the 
large  number  at  present  existing  in  the  London  basin. 

The  fiat  engineer  to  sink  wells  in  the  Paris  bflsin  was 
M.  Mfllot  who  was  goooeedod  by  MM.  Dm,  Laurent, 
Kind,  ana  others,  and  strongly  sup|>orted  by  M.  Anigo 
the  phiIi>.sopher.  It  was  supposed  that  the  supply 
would  he  imlejiendent  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  and 
that  the  large  diameter  adopted  by  M.  Kind  fixr  tlie 
abaft  at  Pkny  (of  1  m.  ->8'28  feet)  woold  be  an  extrav- 
agant failure.  The  result  practically  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  that  the  volume  of  water  would 
itKTwuse  direetly  with  the  area  of  the  tube.  Tours  in 
Franoe  is  larsaly  auppUed  with  water  from  arteaian 
wdh,  and  m  Venwe  th^  have  been  intiodiioed  with 
mtich  Bucoesa. 

The  de<!|)e.st  well  in  the  world  is  believed  to  be  that 
at  Spercnberg,  4194  feet  thmugh  rock-salt,  iiroducing 
only  brine.  The  deepest  in  the  United  States  is  that 
at  the  Insane  asylum  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  which  is  3843^ 
feet,  and  produces  saline  water.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
flowing  well.  Watson's,  known  as  the  *'deep  well,"  at  ; 
TitusvlUe,  Pa.,  is  a  dry  hole  I'ect  in  length.  Nu-  I 
meroua  other  dn*  holes  were  drilled  to  depths  varying 
from  the  above  to  160()  feet.  The  oil-producing  wells 
are  all  less  than  2100  fiaet,  the  sands  appearing  to  lie 
above  sen-level.  About  4000  well-shafts  were  sunk  in 
the  oil-firl  ls  nf  IVnuBvlvania  in  the  year  1877|  hlrViDg 
an  estimated  totsd  length  of  over  bOO  miles. 

The  uncertaintv  uf  obtaining  a  aapply  of  fresh  water 
ia iUoBtrated  bgr the  feUowing  experieooes:  In  1851  two 
weHs  were  bond  at  Coleheeter,  Enghind,  to  Bn])ply  the 
town,  of  about  20,or>0  inhabitant.'),  with  water.  The 
first  hole  w:is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ^40  feet,  when  opera- 
tions were  sii.spendefi  bv  the  reduction  of  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe  to  HTO.  The  aeoond  well  atmok  water  at  a 
depth  of  %3  ftet,  wbidfa  baa  anAoed  fer  tiie  wanta  of 
the  town  ever  pinee.  The  ho]o  was  lineil  throughout 
with  wrought-iron  pi[H\s  S  inelie.n  in  diameter,  and  per- 
forated to  a  height  of  20  feet  fnjm  the  bottom.  At 
Uarwjch,  18  miles  east  of  Colchester  and  on  the  coast, 
a  rimihr  bore  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1098  feet  failed  to 
Tm>dii(>t^  an\nhinir  but  salt  mtert  whieh  ebbed  and 
flowed  with  the  tide. 


Sii^tnns  of  Boring. 

The  various  methods  of  driviog  weQs  may  be  bodti 
sketched  as  follows : 

1.  The  Chinm  ; 

2.  The /Wm^  or  that  of  MM.  Mdoti 

3.  The  Snvcon,  or  that  of  M.  Kind ; 

4.  The  water-jet  system ; 
The  American,  as  praotiaed  m  dw  ( 

6.  The  American  driven  well : 

7.  The  Diamond  Rock  Drill  Co.'s  weD. 

1.  The  first  is  based  \\\)on  the  principle  that  the  miv 
tion  given  to  the  tool  in  rotation  wa*  simply  dimed 
from  the  n  .sistanee  that  a  rope  would  opfK»si>  to  twist- 
ing. To  this  M.  Fauvelle  added  the  iiycction  of  a  cur- 
rent of  water  through  a  central  tube,  which  sboaM 
wash  out  the  detritus  fn)m  the  bottom.  The  difficuliifS 
attending  the  removal  of  the  detrinis  by  this  nK'thcd 
fn^m  great  depths  and  large  Imris  are  h  p  great  a.*;  to  r,ias; 
it  to  be  genenUly  abandoned  for  deep  wells,  as  the  vater 
required  for  the  operation  is  often  wanting. 

2.  In  the  second,  which  is  the  ordinary  system  of 
well-boring,  the  motion  of  the  tools  tised  for  the  drill- 
ing  or  niudVal  of  the  nx'k  is  cfTeeted  by  means  of  solid 
iruu  or  wixiden  rods  connected  with  the  machineiy  oa 
the  surface.  The  drill  has  a  stroke  of  aereral  feet  .&t 
great  dentha  the  rod  is  made  hoUow,  and  aoaetaws 
filled  wttn  eork  to  prevent  vibrationa. 

3.  The  third  niethfKl  of  driving,'  differs  finra  the 
alK)ve  eliiefly  in  the  fact  that  its  inventor,  M.  KiixL 
u.ses  a  "trepan"  (outting  tool)  of  great  weight  aad 
large  diameter  (Uiat  uaed  at  Paaqr  wmghed  1  tea  lA 
ewt  and  had  a  mameter  of  1  metre,  or  3*28  feet),  aal 
makes  his  rods  of  oak  in  long  lenL'tlt.'^.  wliichwoifca 
water,  so  they  may  be  easily  counterbalanrcd.  He 
trepan  was  detached  by  the  reaction  of  the  water. 
This  arrangement  was  suheeguently  modified  by  M. 
Dm,  who  changed  the  position  and  bearing  of  the 
clutch  and  metbo*!  of  detaehinsr  the  tool,  giving  it  a 
"ft-cc  fall,"  so  that  it  conld  Ik>  worked  from  ax  to 
eight  days  before  n  nioval,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  fr  m 
two  to  thn^e.  M.  Dru  applied  this  device  at  the  kkije 
well  of  47  inches  diameter  sunk  at  the  Bottew* 
Cailles  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

4.  Boring  by  means  of  hollow  nxls,  with  a  contmoom 
ourit  lit  I  »f  water,  lias  been  ]>raetisod  for  s<ime  time.  .\t 
the  V  ienna  Exhibition  a  bore-hole  was  driven  to  a  depdt 
of  12U6  feet  in  gizty-two  days,  bat  at  tliat  time  ili^T3) 
the  method  was  not  applicable  to  loose  ponnd  where 
lining  tubes  arc  rcqtiirca,  and  was  adapted  only  to  hoke 
of  small  diameter. 

At  Niederburdenberg  two  holes  were  snrik  throQgll 
strata  overlying  the  Coal  measures :  the  flret  peaetrtfed 
to  a  depth  of  460  feet  in  three  working  days ;  the  sm- 
ond,  to  540  feet  in  five  days  throoffb  a  wmtciy  quick- 
saii(l  with  a  few  strata  of  gravel  ana  clay.  THe  diuo- 
etcrs  were  4  33  im  lies  and  4'72  inches  at  etartinjt, 
diminishing  to  216  at  the  bottom.  The  water.  rasHn? 
down  through  the  hottow  tube,  riaea  outside  of  it  aad 
carriea  away  the  detiftas,  ao  that  the  rod  is  in  ftot  fioat> 
ing  in  water.  Should  it  become  janmied,  a  smaller 
diameter  is  infrodiice<l  after  withdrawing  or  tlinistin/? 
aside  the  cattcr.  It  is  almiutely  necetaury  to  keep  cp 
a  oontinuous  flow  of  water  while  boring,  aa  othcr«i^e 
the  tube  is  likely  to  stick  ftst  in  the  mud  deposited: 
whenever,  thenTore,  it  bciximos  nccesflar>'  to  hivak 
eonnei-tion  with  the  pnniji,  a.s  in  screwing  on  a 
length  of  pipe,  the  Ixnin;.'  must  be  stopped  and  wattf 
forced  througb  the  tube  until  it  rises  perfectly  cW. 
I->om  8  to  13  gallons  are  required  per  minute.  Afltf 
the  mild  settles,  nlxiiit  <>()  per  OOUtk  of  the  vatCT  il 
l»mnped  back  and  u.s<mI  acam. 

Ill  IST:;-74  tlic  Copcnha;:(  ii  Cuiiipany  tiored  72  hofc* 
by  means  of  the  water-jet,  which  varied  from  23  to 
558  feet  in  depth,  or  9A(X)  feet  in  968  worktog  di^ 
giving  an  average  of  9*7  feet  per  day,  and  oostaf 
about  $2.50  per  yard.  Of  these  seventy-two  welb,  18. 
or  28  per  cent.,  were  failures;  ."I.  or  43  per  cent, 
formed  true  artesian  or  flowing  wells;  while  the  n- 
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m&ining  23  leqiurad  pampbg.  At  Kiel,  22  veils  wei« 
bored  by  the  same  prooeas^  of  which  14  are  flowinfr,  5 
reauire  piimpinfi:,  and  3  failed.  The  yield  of  existing 
wells  is  troqtiently  reduml  or  entirely  suspendcil  bv  the 
tapping  of  the  same  supply  by  other  wells  of  Inter  i-on- 
struetion.  When  l)ouliit>n*  arc  eneountercd,  a  ehamlxjr 
js  waabed  out  by  the  watcr-iet,  bo  lliat  the  obstruction, 
if  nnaU^  can  be  thrust  asiae.  If  lar^e,  however,  the 
too]  iswillidmim«id»4pMaiteOMliid8»l^^ 
exploded  on  the  ndc,  whidi  it  then  wufaed  laide,  m 
bcibn\  by 

h.  'I'lie  AiiH-rirai)  H.vst<  m  of  f^inkincr  deep  wells  is 
aduiir.iLly  illiL>-tr,itril  in  thf  rciiorts  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Carll 
and  l>r.  H.  -M.  Chance  on  tlic  oil-weUs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ilitjxtrt  Seeond  Gtoi.  Surny). 

In  ISGI  it  was  cuBtomarr  to  sink  a  square  tube,  6  bv 
6  inches,  of  two-inoh  planks,  frooi  the  stirfaoe  througli 
the  drift  to  bed-rock.  This  is  called  the  drive-pipe  or 
mriace  section.  From  this  point  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  is  reduced  to  4  inches  by  a  ninid  Inivel.  and  con- 
tinues tlms  to  the  bottom.  From  the  end  of  the  drive- 
pipe  m  tioii  to  that  point  in  tlie  atrafa  where  water 
cfiiscs  to  enter,  the  bore  is  hned  with  4-inch  iron  tubing, 
and  a  few  feet  of  the  space  at  bottom  Wtwcen  this  and 
the  2-inch  couluctor  pipe,  inlzodaoed  after  oil  has  been 
reached,  is  podced  with  what  is  known  as  the  **Beed> 
bag,"'  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  pnperincunibent 
Strata  from  interfering  with  the  How  of  oii  This  is 
the  *'  seed-fang  — ^*  nv.  'wmm^tmimm .!«.»]. «:i 


Hie 


dqith  to  oil, 
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ooDStituting  the  "bottom  iectioo,"  is  left  open.  (See 
fig.  1.) 

In  ]SC>^  the  general  arranpement  was  w  far  modified  ,  ^  , ,  u,,,, 
ss  to  iutriKluco  discharge-pip«ii  for  gas  and  water  as  witii  flAJueod. 


well  ss  oil,  so  thsA  in  the  drive-pine 
first  the  oast-iron  dii?e-pi])e,  6  ineus 


section  then  won 


>  tt.or  collar  tied  on  the 


of  the  pipe  and  AIM 
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next  a  wronght-iron  casing,  3(  ioohefl  diameter;  then 
a  wrought-iron  tubing,  2  inches  diameter ;  and  finally 
the  OOtagunal  8iuker-ro<l.  lU'twtoii  the  drlvo-iiiix-  and 
cuing  there  was  imierted  the  |-incb  piue  of  the  water- 
pomp;.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sced-Dag  section  the 
OMing  terminated  in  «  kather  muhar  o?er  the  seed- 
htgj  leftTing  an  open  mouth  Iwtween  tihe  casing  and 
tubing  for  the  escape  of  exs,  the  bottom  section  re- 
maining aa  formerly.  By  this  arrangement  the  oil-pipe 
oould  DC  removed  and  repairs  made  without  disturbing 
the  seed-bag  or  letting  water  bto  the  oil-bearing  atiata; 
which  often  nrored  duutKNU.  (See  fig.  2. ) 

In  ISTS  trie  drive-pipe  was  eiilargfid  to  one  of  8 
inches  diameter,  armed  with  a  .sti-el  .shoe.  Inside  of 
thi.s  is  placed  the  c-a.sing  of  ."iS  inrhes  diaiuotLT,  wliii  h 
re&ta  upon  a  bevelled  shoulder  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
water-k-ariiip  strata,  where  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
i.H  reduced  from  S  to  5J  inches,  thus  di.sjK;n.sing  with 
the  secd-ba;,'.  The  bottom  .section,  5J  inches  diameter, 
is  then  continued  as  a  dry  hole  until  cil  is  laadiedor 
the  well  ubundone<l.  (See  fig.  3. ) 

The  cost  of  drilling  a  well  1 400  feet  deep  in  1866  by 
dav's  work  was  about  $11,441,  whilst  in  1872  it  was 
only  about  $6671  for  1402  feet  of  depth.  The  avcntiro 
cost  for  a  lijfK^foot  well  in  ISSi)  wius  less  than  that  of 
one  of  fM)  i'cvt  in  IS61.  The  rate  varies  from  about 
$5  to  $10  per  lineal  fooL  In  England  the  cost  of  bor- 
ing is  about  $1.25  per  foot  for  the  fint  10  feet,  $12.50 
for  the  next  40  feet,  $26.25  for  the  next  60  feet,  $08.75 
for  the  next  1(H)  feet,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
The  fulluwiDg  table  gives  the  location,  depth,  and 
'  of  aome  Franeh  inSk: 


Place. 
Qrent'lle, 

I  >l>McluTy, 

8t.  Fargeao, 

Lille, 

Ofmno, 

Broil, 

Ardcfl, 

Ca*ye, 

Chaville, 


Reine, 
Ardennes, 

YoTino, 
Noni, 

Seine  et  Oise^ 
IfaniSk 
Nonl, 
S«iii«( 
Oise^ 


Feet. 

121.5 
666 
592 
333 
246 
155 
106 
65 


Cost, 

6,0<X> 
1,000 
960 


76 


A  "  string  of  took"  (see  fig.  4)  consists  of  rope-socket 
d,  sinker-hw  a,  jars  e,  auger-stem  6,  and  bit/  weigh- 
ing aVxjut  2100  pounds,  having  a  total  lendh  of  62  feet 
1  inch,  and  costing  $417  for  the  Si-inch  diameter. 
The  additinnal  jars,  bits,  and  reamer  («)  for  an  8-inch 
hole  will  iiiLixitse  the  cost  by  $27.'),  ana  the  weight  by 
1890  pounds.  The  alKjye-ground  machinery'  einbrafes 
the  engine,  boiler,  derrick,  walking-beam,  bull-wheel, 
temper-s<>rew,  ana  other  details,  including  what  is 
known  as  (he  "  Carjicntcr's  rig,"  which  costs  from 
$400  to  $7(X),  according  to  location^  prices,  etc. 

Torpedoeg.—A  fewimdB  ooDoaning  the  use  of  tor- 
pedoes in  dcet)  wells  mur  not  he  oat  of  pUu».  As  in- 
Tented  by  Col.  E.  A.  L.  Roberts  in  1862,  they  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  simple  tin  canister  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  having  a  percussion-cap  placed  at  the 
vppet  end  in  Bodi  a  manner  that  a  su^ht  blow  woidd 
eanw  an  explosion.  Later,  niui>glycenne  was  subeti- 
tnted  for  gunpowder,  and  the  enarge  was  inereased 
from  2  to  10  quarts  to  ?,()  to  CO  quarts -100  to  200 
pound.H.  The  shells  or  cartridges  are  sometimes  over 
20  feet  long.  The  patent  was  applied  tV»r  Nov.,  18(^4, 
and  on  Jao.  21, 1865,  the  first  test  was  made  in  Ladies' 
Well,  on  Watson  Fhuta,  near  TitnaviUa  After  explod- 
ing two  torpedoes,  it  commenced  to  flow  oil  and  paraf- 
line.  In  Dec.,  1S6G,  a  torpedo  was  exj)loded  in  the 
Wooditi  Well,  which  was  a  dry  hole,  never  having  pro- 
duced any  oil.  The  explosion  produccjl  20  barrels  of 
oil  per  day,  and  a  second  experiment  in  January  fol- 
lowiiii;  raised  the  yield  to  80  barrels.  This  estubli.shed 
the  reputation  of  the  torixido,  and  gave  ri.se  to  numer- 
ous applications  for  patents  and  many  interferences,  in 
all  of  which,  however,  the  validity  of  the  liobcrts  pat- 
ents Was  sustained.  The  effect  of  UlA  torpedo  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  squecsing  a  sponge,  as  the  oil 
bearing  rock  is  at  fiibt  oompresaed  violently',  and  a  res- 


ervoir is  lef^,  in  which  the  oilf 
rapidlv  atx-umulates. 

6.  i' he.  American  Driven  Well. — ^The  difficulties  and 
suffering  caused  by  scarcity  of  water  in  some  of  tks 
camps  during  the  recent  Ciril  War  (1861-65)  in  Ab» 
ica  led  Col.  N.  W.  (  ircen,  of  the  Sevcnty  siith  rep- 
ment  N.  Y.  volunteers,  to  invent  and  patent  a  method 
of  olttainlnt;  water  by  means  of  a  \>\\>v.  driven  into  s 
water-bearing  stratum.  The  first  well  was  made  ii 
Oot,  lWl,Midtlieaneoei»of  tlMeEperimeiikntirftd 


i 


the  most  inerednloiK  that  the  theory  was  sound.  la 

coni^i'quonce  of  several  interferences  and  many  bitter 
contests  for  this  valuable  invention,  the  patent  w»s  not 
i.-i.'iued  to  Col.  Green  until  Jan.  14,  186S,  and  sin<t> 
date  many  warmly-contested  disputes  have  invariably 
terminated  in  his  favor.  The  plant  consists  of  aa  Aa- 
drews  patent  point,  which  is  a  tube  of  perforated  mMl 
protected  internally  by  rinjrs  (see  fig.  5)  and  shod  wiA 
a  sharp,  wedged-shaped  point  for  jH-netntintr  the  earth. 
This  point  is  oouple»d  to  a  pipe  by  the  oniinarj-  slteve- 
oovp^g,  made  ao  tight  as  to  exclude  the  air.  Hie 
qimr  end  is  oouwoted  with  an  ordinaiy  pvnoi  ^ 
sucker-rod  of  which  may  be  long  or  short  aooorfingte 
the  depth  .it  which  water  is  found  to  stand  in  tlu  xmf. 
After  the  has  been  driven  to  water,  the  puiui'  is 
8erewe<l  on  and  the  air  exhausted.  The  water,  tnas 
relieved  of  its  pressure,  rises  rapidly  in  the  tube  to  s 
greater  or  lesser  height,  depending  upon  the  de?r« 
of  exlian.stion,  frf>m  whence  it  i.s  readdy  lifti'^i  by  the 
l)unip.  Ijv  this  simple  device  sufficient  water  can  cto- 
erally  be  oVitaincd  thn)Ui:h  a  IJ-ineh  pipe  to  supply  ill 
immediate  wants  at  a  vciy  low  cost  and  without  aiV 
drilling  or  boring. 

In  England  this  well  is  known  as  the  "  Norton  weD, ' 
fipora  the  name  of  the  agent,  who  hiis  driven  a  lar«« 
numlxjr  of  them  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
tineiit,  Tliey  were  found  to  bo  indis]>ensable  by  th« 
British  armies  during  the  invasion  of  Abj-ssinia.  Th« 
driven  wel!-i  at  A!-o))p  Pons'  breweries,  and  thoseof 
iiu^  in  Co.  ut  iiurtuu-upuQ-Trent,  furnished  60(^0ltf 
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and  500,000  gallons  per  day,  respectively,  giving  a  com- 
bined yield  sufficient  for  a  city  of  1 1 ,000  inhabitants. 

A  Uree  number  of  these  wells  are  in  u»e  in  the 
United  States  fur  funiishinv'  water  for  irrigation,  Ktock- 
nii.>in?,  brewing,  pajHir-makiug,  and  doim-stic  or  niu- 
uitipal  requircmenta.  At  Belleville,  N.  J.,  30  such 
tulns  have  produced  for  over  six  uiunths  consecutive- 
ly 11750,000  gallons  of  water. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a  completed  well  and 
pump  is  shown  in  lig.  6. 

A  rapid  and  economical  method  of  sinking  deep 
hules  is  that  practised  by  the  Diamond  Kock-I)rill 
Compaay  un<ler  the  |>atcnt  of  M.  Lcschot.  It  consists 
of  the  use  of  a  hollow  tube  or  pipe  (usually  2  inches  in 


Flu.  ti. 


Fig.  9. 

Fio*.  7,  8,  9. 

diameter],  which  carries  at  its  lower  end  an  annular 
lit  I  see  fig.  7),  in  the  edges  and  face  of  which  are  set 


some  rough  diamonds,  technically  known  as  hort  (fig. 
8).  The  rotation  of  the  rod  cuts  out  a  cylindrical  core, 
which  may  be  broken  up  and  removed  by  a  water-jet,  or 
taken  out  in  sections  by  the  core-lifler  shown  in  fig.  9. 
The  dust  and  powder  produced  by  the  bit  are  removed 
by  a  stream  ot  water  jjassing  down  the  interior  of  the 
pipe  and  escaping  around  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bit, 
thus  senring  to  keep  it  cool.  The  pressure  and  feed 
are  maintained  bv  nvdraulic  cylinders  acting  upon  a 
clamp  on  the  drill-rod  or  by  a  worm.  These  machines 
enable  holes  to  be  borctl  at  any  angle  in  a  horizontal  or 
vertical  platie,  and  of  sires  var>'ing  from  1}  to  24  inches, 
this  latter  size  having  been  used  to  extract  a  core  from 
each  of  the  260  columns  at  the  Illinois  State  Capitol 
building  for  the  purpose  of  making  thoni  lighter.  Tiie 
diameter  of  the  wire  was  22i  inches.  The  reciprocat- 
ing machines,  actuated  by  gravity,  must  drill  only  verti- 
callv. 

Ihe  following  tables  contain  valuable  statistics  relat- 
ing to  artesian  wells : 

WelU  in  and  near  London  ffrom  Mylue's  Section  of  London 

Strata). 

Fevt.  I  Feet. 


Combe  &  Co'b  fi  ^ 

Excise  Oflioo.  City  4fi9 

Plummer,  Old  Street  475 

Mi'ux  &  Co.'g  brewery.. ..4i5 
Ilanipftead  Wator- works  4.tO 
Nortli-wt»tern  R.  B.  Sta..4(J0 

Elliott  &  Co  31W 

Kviisitiftton  Union  370 

Model  Prison,  Hulloway..370 


In  Eancz : 

Foulness  Inland  450 

McrM-a  and  adj.  isrds..300 

WalloAca  Iiduud  400 

Little  Wiftboroagb  2.'>0 

Woodhain  3.')0 

North  Ockcndon   80 

Fobbing  100 

Balphuu  Fen  70-80 


Principal  A  rtf$ian  Wells  in  Europe, 


Xame  or  Location. 


UUcn  (PM-de-CnlAia)  

Nonnand  Hooae  

ttoo  House,  at  CbLnrlck — 

HoTticnlranUSoc.,at  C3iliwick 

Hammcranlih  -  

ruUiain   

M 

M 

Mcrton.  in  8arra]r-.~.~.~~.~ 

8iMUianipton_  

BooriM:,  Linoolnahlre  

Brighton  

Icfaecter  

iarwiefa  „._„  

t'ruydon—  ~ 

TooUof —   _  „ 

TmiaaD  A  Cc's  brewerr,  Lon- 


W«ll  of  Mondorff   

R'ncbcry.—  

Ci»laU-..:  

Bncar-reflnenr  of  M.  Snjr  

lA  CbapcUe.  Paris  

BottMUZ-CaillM^  I 

aLOncB.    


8t.  Kleholaa  d'AllermonU....... 

RoOMdllon  _  ... 

HeUbronn.  In  Wurtcmtwrg . 

Btattcnrt  and  AUaoe.-  - 

Xonuterr  of  St.  Andr^SmllM 

from  Aue.  In  Artols. 
At  Bagea,  ne*r  Perpignan..... 
Toon   

Oooftm.  nev  B4thaiM.~  

<7oataix,  noar  Am*  ~  

'ntta.  near  Aire.-  ~.. 

<<.aMlwcrtMM«r  Minden  

Mtbnnc.-   

Paiqr(by  M.Klnd)  


QrBa<U«(by  M.  Mulot). 


Depth, 


too 

829 

an 

SM 
817 
800 
S2S 


S6 
97 
853 
1008 


400 


1215 
1138 
1570 
2960? 
2600 
to  2900 


loao 


120 


2288 
100 
2000 
nearly 

J7V7H 


Dtam 
etar. 


19  in. 
87  " 

47  " 


1126 
17V4 


1842 
1861 


1864-67 


•V)  gala,  per  m. 

(K)    '•  " 
Abundant  


Banutriu. 


200  gals,  per  m, 

10 
JH7 

Over  700" 
Ample. 


In  Artotn.  France. 
Near  Loudun,  tlrst  in  England. 
In  duke  of  Northumberland's  grounds ;  water  roec  to  4  feet 

above  the  Bur&ee. 
In  the  gardens ;  water  rote  to  suriace. 


At  month  of  Ttiame*. 

Water  rose  8  feet  above  ground. 


Water  rose  to  5  feet  above  ground. 
By  pumping. 


Only  brackish  water  obtained. 
700  gab.  perm.  Fri>m  two  well*. 

 1  SufBclent  to  turn  a  wheel. 

8unk  trom  lHitt4)Ui  <if  aii  «i!d  well  16  feet  In  diameter.  The 
flrrt  section,  of  11  feet  dluinel«  r.  was  brii  ked  In  t<i  8  feet 
6  Inches.   At  ll.'j  fft't :)  lnrhi.'!<  a  ca^t'l^nn  cylinder  was 
uiivd:  at  'Jut  feet  cli'|ith  the  dinnifter  wa»  n-duced  to  2 
feet.  1'he  yli  Id  was  81  gitU.  ptir  m.,  aud  cost  t28,UT6. 
In  I.nxenitxiiirK. 
In  the  Ardennca. 
Cost  817.HOO. 

Built  by  M.  Pru  in  i^vcnn. 
Begun  Jan..  1866 ;  18U  feet  completed  Nov.,  IMO. 

M.  Dm. 

Through  five  wntor-bcarlni?  strata,  two  of  which  wipply 
water  from  dlQercut  levels  to  feed  the  fountain  and 
canal  basin. 

Pa^.H>d  through  seven  water-strata  In  seeking  for  coal; 

water  rose  to  surface,  but  well  was  abandoned. 
Water  rl«-H  to  -to  feet  aliove  nurface. 
Water  UM?d  to  heat  a  tutper-manufactory. 
.'Similar  w<  lb  to  the  atKjve. 

Well  over  Kio  year*  old.  DupplIcA  4.'>  gals,  perm  In.,  rising  to 
a  height  of  11  feet  above  ground. 


S30  gals,  per  in. 
287  " 


6  feet  above  ground,  and  runs  a  watcr-wbeel  21  feet  In  di- 
ameter, for  a  hilk  faeturv. 
Fonr  wells  run  a  flour  tnlll. 

2W>cutilcyard«iHTilnv  :  nin<i  a «llk-(hctory.  dye-works, etc 
10  wellH.  run  a  large  llour-mlll,  uull-  aud  sUli-factury. 
Dug  lu  1866. 

150  feet  masonry ;  IHfM  feet  tubing,  and  a  perforated  point; 

yleId.iover.'Vi«.M«lOpnIi«.  per  day,  and  cost  about  fJOO.Ooa 

Hulit  Sept.  V>,         to  Sept.  24,  im. 
Completed  Feb.  'X,  UMI,  at  a  cost  of  about  t7y/0.  


Important  WelU  in  the  Vniled  Stalea. 
8t  Ix>ni.«,  Mo.:  Belcher's  sugar-refinery,  commenced  spring 
of  I»45»;  at  intervals  to  Manh,  1855;  finished  in  33 
months'  steady  work;  75  gallons  per  minute;  2197 
feet  deep;  coat  $10,000;  mineral,  sally,  strong  odor  of 


sulphnr,  and  medicinal  yirtuea;  water  can  bo  carried 

75  fset  alwve  surface. 
St.  Louis  In-iano  Asylum  riSO  feet  above  the  former):  3 
years  5J  montlis'from  March  31,  lliG6;  3843-5  feet ;  la.«(t 
forty  f«H2t  lu  gran'te,  diameter  4i  inches  from  depth 
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of  1063  feet;  water  Mline,  bat  doea  not  riae  to  sor- 
face. 

CaiioKgo :  700  to  laOOAet  ioKfi  diaehuie  about  1^.000 

SkIIom,  withakMd  «r  US  tet  abovo  Lain  lUcbiKan. 
vUIe.  Ky. :  2066  iMfe;  April*  18B7»  tolslTt  UBB;  Vi^' 
mtal  wpply;  watar  ttunwal. 
Oolunboik  O.:  STTSA  ftat;  no  watar  wUSk  haad anoogh  to 

laaah  aaiflMa;  warn,  91°,  and  aallna.  - 
tfaar  Taric  wella :  leas  than  500  feet ;  give  water  to  within 
SO  feet  of  surface.   At  Ehret's  brewery  four  holea  were 
b<irt-<i  in  (lifTercnt  directions,  but  converging  at  ooa 
point,  KiviiiK  a  supply  of  3000  pnllnns  per  hoar. 
Terre  Haute,  Iml.:  K<  vtri«l  \v<  lls,  itidtj  to  1(»00  feet  fona 
yields  strung  siilphur-wuti  r ;  two  (ttliers  potrolfum). 
Aake  Churle.-^,  in  < 'ah  iinii  u  I>ilri^h.       :  iniiicril,  Iruiii  t.'ii  at 
Buljiluir-bed  at  <>1"  lUi  IVi  t  ;  yield,  Go  >;ulionj>  ik.t 

ininutv;  rise*  to  \~  iVi  t  aSovt-  nuiface. 
CliarU-t^tou,  S.  C:  12:>0  f.«  t ;  b.  Kiiti  in  If^lH;  saline,  soft 

«  :itt  r;  10  fict  alM»vc  Hurl'm  <  ;  jti  ^'iillons  i)er  minute. 
Nt  w  OrlcHiis,  I>ii. :  (j3U  feet;  thii>u>;h  <|uiclcaauds ;  no  sat- 

isfifl'iry  ii  siili. 
Llauo  llstarado,  Ti  xas :  under  Poi>e,  hSVi;  HH>^900  feet; 

wiiitT  riMe  within  an  available  distanci'  of  !^urfeoa> 
TitUKvill.-,  Pa.,  Watjwii's  well:  So^i  fixt;  dry  bolo. 
Fhiliidi  l)iliia,  (  oiitiiii'iital  Uot«l :  6  inohM  dlanalai 

fcft  deep;  7^',000  gallons  per  day. 
Andover,  Dak.  T. :  1070  feet  dtn  p ;  .vk)  gallons  per  minute 
lOO  feet  above  tho  ground  ;  water  ver>'  soft,  pure  and 
clear  as  ervhtal. 
Pine  KoreHt .Shaft  tV>lliery,  Pa, :  a  horismM  hole  wa"; driven 
for  111  feet  4  inche.i  through  slate  aad  Oon^lonierate 
by  the  Diamond  Drill  Co.,  producing  m  supply  of  water 
to  run  a  boilar  fer  feoa;  in  1871. 
Bondout,  X.  Y. :  niBa  company  bored  a  3-inch  horizontal 

hole  450  feet  long,  giTing  an  abundant  supply. 
Qodcrich,  Ont. :  a  srmrpM^infj-hole  was  bored  tbitoogh  nu- 
menraa  beds  of  drift,  dolomite,  mark,  and  n^-aalt  to 
a  depth  of  1517  feet  hj  the  Diamond  Drill  Oft. 
Empire  Mine,  Laekawanna  Oaal  Co. :  bole  375  feet  deep,  9 
inrhi'S  diameter. 

For  the  tlicorv  of  artesian  wells,  and  tcnipfiratnre  of  the 
waters  produced  by  theni.si  e  the  Kn«'YCLOI>.«DIA  Buitan- 
JfiCA.  For  authorities*,  a*tide  from  thoee  there  mentioned, 
see  F'Toceriluum  Institution  of  Civil  Engintert,  London  ;  U.  8. 
JhUent-Offiee  Report*;  H.  S.  Drinker's  TunHfUing  Explotire 
Compound*  and  Itoek-DriUt ;  Report*  of  Becond  Ufological  Sur- 
«<y     JPumaglmHia,  Tol.  iii.,  on  oil-ragiona;  Uie'a  Dietiom- 

ARTHUR,  OHnmt  Aiaw,  twenty-fint  Plrerident 

of  the  Unil.'  l  Stat«'.s,  was  born  :it  Fairfield,  Vt.,  Oct 
6,  1830.  Hi.s  r.itlu  r,  \Wv.  William  Arthur,  D.  I).,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Iri-'land,  Ituvini;  pradnat^sd  at 
Bellast  Cuileiro.  came  to  t)ti.s  (xjuntrj'  at  the  age  of 
d^teen.  Uc  occ^ame  a  Baptist  minmter,  and  served 
as  pastor  of  sevcnil  ccmim^iriif  ions,  t  hiefly  in  New  York 
ana  Vermont,  He  also  juibli.-ihed  a  work  ou  Fniuify 
Nantf*,  anil  oilitc'l  i'L,r  sumc  years  a  jitunial  called  J'/mt 
Antuiuariitn.  He  dieil  at  Ncwtouviilo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  21^ 
1875.  ^  Chester  was  born  Id  a  log  cabin  which  hlB  ftUier 
oocnpied  while  waitinji?  for  the  oret  tion  of  a  parsonnc^c. 
He  was  educated  at  Schenectady,  X.  Y..  in  an  academy 
tauL'ht  by  James  I.  I>)iirie,  and"  cntcrea  Union  College 
in  ls45.  During  part  of  his  coui^  he  supported  him- 
self bv  teaching  scliool,  and  after  graduating  in  1848 
he  still  continued  to  teach  while  studying  law  at  haxx- 
sinpburg.  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  then  rettded.  Hav- 
ing .savc  il  $.>(M)  bystrii  t  wononiy,  he  went  to  New  York 
City,  and  entered  the  law-office  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Culver,  a 
friend  of  his  father.  He  wa^  admitted  to  the  Imt  in 
1 853,  and  became  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Culver, 
Parker  k  Arthur.  TluB  firm  WM  then  employed  in  the 
oelebratc'l  Ix-nimon  eaa^  in  which  it  \va.s  derided  by 
Judpe  Elijah  I'ainc  that  a  dave  brought  voluntarily 
by  hi.s  nixster  into  New  York  became  free.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Virginia  legislature  an  appeal  wa.s  taken 
to  the  hiffher  oonrtfl.  and  aWe  lawyera  emidoyed  to  de- 
fend the  rit'lit  of  slaveholders  to  their  tilave-projierty 
while  pa.s.sini.'  through  a  free  State.  Mr.  Artnur  took 
a  prominent  nart  in  the  8ucoe8sfid  effort  to  induce  the 
lei.'i!<Iatiire  of  New  York  to  engage  eminent  counsel  to 
iiiaintalii  the  ( -onstittitionelity  of  tlie  laws  of  the  State. 
Tlif  ori-iiial  derision  was  siir-lained,  aii<l  Inaiceforth  it 
wujj  established  tliat  do  peraou  could  be  hisld  iu  bondage  j 


in  Now  York  except  by  the  nroviso  in  the  Nationai 
CoiLstitution  witii  reference  to  uipitivea.  Mr.  Arthur  s 
finn  IxH-anie  the  leial  ( bampioiis  (jf  Cf>lored  iieople.  and 
in  iSoo  were  suecett^ful  in  eufurcinis  their  right  tonda 
in  the  street-cars. 

At  this  time  the  RcpubUcan  partjrwas  formed  in  om- 
sciuence  of  the  pa-saage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bil 
throwine  open  the  Territorie.s  to  slaver>*.  Mr.  Anhur 
who  heretofore  had  been  a  Whig,  was^  active  in  th'- 
load  wgaouatioD  of  the  new  party,  pettadpated  in  i'5 
BtraggleB,  end  contributed  to  its  sucoeBi.  In 
OovTiii.  D.  Mor^n,  l^eing  re;«lected,  appomted  Mr. 
Artlmr  rtii:iiieer-in-chief  vw  his  staff.  Tlie  dutit>  <>f 
thi^  [M-siiion  bad  long  been  almost  nominal,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  HW  Mndend  it  important,  and 
]Mr.  Arthur's  enperienoe  in  connection  wita  the  mffitia 
proved  of  fifeA  servioe.  In  April,  1 861,  Gov.  Hcufn 
nxjue.sled  him  tn  upon  a  branch  <inartemi;u<ter's  depart- 
ment in  New  York  City,  and  m<m  atter  gave  him  the 
entire  charge  ofi>reparing  and  eiiuipping  the  aoldiea 
of  the  State.  Toia  task  remained  thnnwhoat  the  «w 
in  Gen.  Arthur's  haiids,  end  was  periermed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  even'  one  interested.  A.s  endnecr-in- 
chicf  he  made  an  e(al«»rate  rejK»rt  to  the  leeislature  in 
January,  1S02,  on  the  defen<'e  of  New  York  harlx>rani 
of  the  inland  border.  Bcin^  appointed  insmMor-n-o- 
cral  in  February,  1862,  he  viated  the  New  York  nzi- 
mcnts  in  the  Anny  of  the  1' itomac,  and  j»aw  that  ti  -  r 
wants  were  supplied.  In  .luiie.  Hfl2.  he  n'tunn-l.  ani 
W!V.«  .«eeretar>'  at  the  meetinu'  of  the  loyal  trovernnrs  hdd 
in  the  Astor  House,  New  York  City.  ^  When  in  oonae- 
qucnoe  of  ihtt  meetin?  Preddent  linooln  caDed  fir 
more  triops.  Gen.  Arthur  bei^ame  quartermaster,  and 
was  efficient  in  raisinj;  the  ipiota  of  his  St.nte.  wbife 
by  cjireful  munatrement  the  expenses  were  k<  j  t  ]■  wrt 
In  December.  186-'^,  Hon.  Hontio  Se\-mour  Uxame 
governor  of  New  Y^ork,  and  (Jen.  Arthur  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City.  But  he 
continued  to  be  active  in  political  affairs,  was  cllai^ 
man  of  the  I'n  puMi'  .m  .State  cxi-eutive  eoinujitft-o  of 
New  York,  and  did  uiuch  to  promote  the  iiominatioo 
and  election  of  Pre8i<lent  Grant  in  1^68.  He  waa  sp> 
Dointcd  Nov.  20, 1871,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  when  his  first  term  expired  in  1875, 
was  renominated  and  iiiiaiiiinnti.-ly  cotifinued  by  the 
Senate.  During  his  tenure  uf  this  office  the  remonk 
of  emidoytewero  moeh  Unm  in  number  than  had  beee 
oustoinaiy,  and  inpfofeinienls  were  intradnoed  in  the 
management. 

In  .Iidy.  l'*7?,  he  was  removed  from  his  position  by 
Secrefur^-  Sliennan,  and  Mr.  E.  A  Merritt  was  ap- 
pointeil  in  hi."*  jilaee.  In  1879  he  was  elected  chairmaa 
of  tlie  Bepubhcan  State  committee,  and  did  nracb  to 
secore  the  election  of  the  candidates  fer  State  oAeea 

Wlieii,  in  June,  ]^>^0,  at  the  Kepublioan  natioDiI 
convention  held  iu  Cliieatr(»,  (ien.  Garfield  wa.s  nomi- 
nated for  President,  it  was  c<.)n.Hi<leivd  nci'essan"  for 
the  suooesB  of  the  parbr  that  the  second  nomioee 
should  be  taken  from  New  York,  and  the  dek^c** 
tion  fTf)m  that  State  n<corarnended  Gen.  Arthur, 
who  WJLS  Ibrtliwith  nominateil.  In  November  he  wu 
elected  Vice-Pre.sident,  and  in  Manli.  1881,  he  t«k 
his  place  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  A  oonMt 
soon  began  oetween  two  faetioas  of  the  Repntfiesi 
party  ooncomincr  tlie  President's  ai>iH>intment8  to 
office,  which  culminated  in  the  resiirnation  of  bjti 
the  Senators  irnui  New  Vnrk.    Mr.  Arthur  strove  to 

Srocure  the  re-eleetiun  uf  Uon.  Uoiicoe  Coukltos  brthe 
tate  legidatue,  hot  was  not  successful  Whue  UMit 
seats  were  Tacant  the  m^ority  of  the  Senate  was  IVia- 
ocratic,  and  Mr.  Arthur  retained  the  chair  till  a4ioan* 
metit,  preventing  the  eoatomaiy  deotion  of  a  jiradHt 

pro  Utintort. 

On  .Jutjr  2, 1881,  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  ayain,  nnpna- 
dpled  man,  enraged  at  the  lefosal  of  an  office  and  it* 
fluenoed  bv  the  politieal  excitement)  diol  Presidai 

GaHield.    l^iiriiiir  the  ciLdity  day.<  that  dnift'd 

the  Prcttideiit  s  death  Mr.  Arthur  remund  m  pnvac?, 
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psing  no  oomitenance  to  the  prop<«>al  made  by  some 
public  men  that  he  should  assume  tlie  powers  of  the 
Ptoident  darinf  hia  disal>ility  I'rom  hia  wuurid.  As 
MWn  as  the  deaui  of  the  rresidcnt  was  announced  he 
tdok  die  Ottth  of  office  privately  in  New  York,  Sept  20, 
and  proceeded  to  Washinston.  wliore  his  public  maug- 
oratioD  took  place  Sept.  ~2.  In  his  address  he  prom- 
iknI  to  carrv'  out  tlic  poli<'y  of  his  prciieccssior.  >Vh<'n 
the  membera  of  Mr.  Garfield's  Cabinet  offered  their 
raifnatioas,  they  ^^^ere  requested  to  retain  tlu-ir  plaoee 
till  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December.  Prewdent 
Arthur  called  a  special  session  of  the  Senate,  which 
mi  t  Oct.  10.  and  confirmeil  several  noniin  itinn-,  ni  t-t 
of  which  had  l>een  made  by  President  Gartield,  though 
tent  in  bv  his  sucoeiBOr. 

.UlTrtUR.  William,  an  Irish  Wealeyan  dergjr- 
m:in  and  author,  was  bom  in  the  county  Antrim  in 
The  fanidy  to  which  he  U'lonps  is  the  same  a.>* 
that  of  i'rcs.  .Vrihur  of  the  United  8tat<^,  and  the 
Dame  was  originallv  HcArthur.  It  is  retained  in  its 
okler  form  by  AloBniuui  MfiArtliurt  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1881.  William  Arthur,  tfter  recenring  a 
clasdcal  education,  studied  theology  at  IToxton  ('<i11ol'p, 
near  London,  and  in  1S39  went  to  India  as  a  missionar>\ 
Three  years  later  he  was  obliged  to  retnm  on  accimnt 
of  threatened  loea  of  sighL  He  redded  in  France  irom 
IM6  to  184R,  and  was  sfterward  choeen  seeretarr  of  the 
Mcth'idiftt  ^lissionary  Society  and  president  of  the  Brit- 
L*b  Conference.  In  ISfiT  he  bcc-ame  president  of  the 
Methodist  College  at  Belfast,  but  n-signcd  that  position 
b  1S71.  He  has  published  a  numt)cr  of  works,  among 
vUdi  are — A  Mimon  to  the  Mymrr  ( 1 H47) ;  The  Sue- 
rmftd  Mtrrhnnt.  a  Life  of  Samuel  Dudgett  (1852); 
Tm  Trmmif  of  Fire,  or  Tine.  Poirer  of  Chrittianity 
(18.=^!;  hilly  in  Tmnsifinn  flSOd). 

ARTICLES  OK  WAR.  Tlie.se  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  penal  code  by  whieh  two  elaKS(^«  of  penwjns  are 
governed — namely,  those  actually  in  the  inilitari-.scn'icc 
of  their  countr>',  eitlit  r  l)y  couimisiiion  a.s  nffii  on'  or  by 
T'lluntary  enlistment,  cons^'ription,  or  iniprf.^siiH  nt  a.s 
euldierH;  and  those  Toluntar^y  senring  with  an  army 
in  the  field  in  othsf  capsdtics,  sneh  as  camp-ftBoiran, 
officirs'  ]irivato  fsrvanta,  ndnB,  nmmpftper  leporteiB, 

an'l  tlie  like 

Hy  iliiH  c<Mie  many  acts  arc  made  militarj*  offi  in  cs 
which  could  not  be  couimitted  by  dvilians,  such  as 
keeping  on  post,  making  a  ftlae  mutsr,  BtaUdiig  n 
laoerior  officer,  and  desertion. 

M»ny  oimmon-lsw  crimes,  if  committed  hy  persons 
snbjixt  to  iiiilitar>-  jurls.liction,  arc  alsK,  by  thi.s  code, 
cuirnizable  before  the  tribunal  designated  bj'  it  for  the 
ssoertainment  of  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  bueh  a  code 
imol  to  be  confounded  with  the  kws  of  war, ' '  which 
eoMlitate  that  portion  of  the  laws  of  nations  applicable 
to  belliircrcnt  opcmtion.s  on  land,  and  embrace  ui  their 
juriadiction  all  uoo-oombatants,  as  well  as  militaiy  per- 
sons, within  th0  iiast  of  the  contending  iSmoM. 
,  Aitides  of  mr  we  «lso  distinct  Sim  niny  regtda- 
tions,  whieh  are  preseribed  by  the  ezeratiTe,  and, 
ahhimzh  having  tfi(!  foo'c  of  law  while  in  cxistciu  c, 
ue  merely  adiuinistrative.  If  such  regulati(Jiis  are 
viulutci,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  articles  of  war 
to  asoertjun  whether  sd  offenoe  has  been  oommitted, 
and,  if  so,  the  method  of  procedure  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  trial  and  tlie  me;isurc  of  punishment. 

Ail  jrovernnients  tiuui  the  earliot  tiine.-j  have  found 
It  iiM.-essary  to  provide  some  ."ort  nf  coilc.  huwcvor  ini- 
perlect,  fur  the  government  of  their  military  forces.  In 
MMiBBlanc-cs,  as  in  tbeeaae  of  the  Romans,  eiril  crimes, 
jdienoomniitted  by  pcrs-ins  in  railitar>-sen'ico,  were  trii  d 
bfthe  civil  tribunals,  and  militar)'  crimes  by  niilitarv  au- 
thority. In  England,  from  the  Coni|Uc.st  down  In  lV)40. 
the  "court  of  chivalry  "  or  "manhal  s  court"  was  the 
only  reoogniied  legal  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  nilitaiy  of- 
fagees  in  tinie  of  war.  This  oomrt  was  presided  over  by 
the  high  oonstable,  and  the  earl  marshal  was  a  memb^T. 
Afleratime  it  assumed  such  e.tt*  n-i\r  jurisdictinn  that 
in  the  13th  Rich.  IL  it  became  utxesaaiy  to  define  its 


limits  by  statute,  as  follows:  "Tu  the  constable  it  per- 
taineth  to  have  c<iL'nizance  of  c«mtract.s  touching  deeds 
I't'arui.'*  ami  ol  w  ar  out  of  the  realm,  and  also  of  things 
that  touch  war  within  the  realm,  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined nor  diseqased  by  the  ctnnmon  law,  with  other 
uKaics  and  cmtomsto  the  same  matter  pertaining,  which 
other  constables  heretofore  have  duly  and  reasonably 
u.sed  in  their  time."    Subsequently,  when  there  was 
no  one  in  office  as  high  constable,  the  earl  marshal 
undertook  to  hold  the  court  alone,  out  his  jurisdiction 
haviu]^  been  questioned  during  the  reign  of  James  L, 
the  pnvy  council  held  that  he  could  properly  hold  the 
ctnirt.    In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  hitwcvcr,  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  niled  against  the  validity  of  the 
"court  marshall"  is  thos  constituted.    Tlicre  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  iireecribed  form  of  trial  before 
this  tribunal,  and  no  limitations  ns  to  punishment  The 
sovereign  of  Kni:laiid.  by  virtue  of  his  j»n'roirative.  could 
prescrilte  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  armies 
rai8e4l  in  time  of  war,  whether  such  war  was  a  foieigll 
or  domestic  one.  In  time  of  pence.  boweTer,  there  wan 
no  legal  disttnotion  between  ^  soldier  ud  the  dtSsen, 
and  the  common  law  pave  the  sovereign  no  ptjwcr  to 
control  his  troops  by  means  of  articles  of  war.  Under 
the  riantagenets  and  Tudors  there  had  been  no  regular 
standing  nrnqr.  That  which  was  raiaed  onder  the  last 
kings  or  the  house  of  Stnart  was  not  lecognited  hr 
Parliament.     Consequently,  when  James  IT.  desired 
to  punish  fleserters  under  an  ol)*ilete  statute  of  Henry 
VL,  to  which  a  forced  construction  hail  been  given  by 
oomipt  and  servile  judges,  the  alleged  ofienders  had  to 
be  tried  at  the  asrises  by  a  petit  jnrv  on  an  indictment 
founil  by  a  irmnd  jury.   When  the  Revolution  of  16M 
took  plai'c  the  Convention  Parliauiciit  found  an  army 
on  its  hatnls  (o  be  dispotieil  of  The  prospect  of  imme- 
diate war  with  France  raa<le  it  inexpedient  to  disband 
these  troops,  which  James  II.,  in  one  of  his  latest  acts 
befjre  aMication,  had  undertaken  to  disband.  The 
mutiny  at  Ipswich  of  the  First  ri'ginicnt  of  fewt,  or 
Royal  Scot.H,  ma  le  it  ne<  es8ary  to  provide  a  mode  of 
government  other  than  by  the  common  law  for  militanr 
person.^  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  "Mutiny  Bill,"  wMsh 
otherwise  would  not  have  pa.<wd  without  the  greatest 
dilTieulty,  wa.s,  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  lf)S9.  enacted  by 
Parliament  without  a  division.    It  was  liniit<  d  in  its 
duration  to  six  months,  and  declared  tireliininarily,  in 
eiplbiit  t«mi8,  that  BtandiniE;  annies  mi  I     urts Hiartial 
were  unknown  to  the  law  of  England.   It  was  then  en- 
acted that,  on  account  of  the  extreme  perils  then  im- 
fM'iiding  over  the  slate,  no  man  mustered  on  pay 
should,  on  pain  of  death  or  of  such  lighter  pimish- 
mcnt  as  a  oourt-maitial  diould  deem  sufficient,  desert 
his  colors  or  mutinv  against  his  commanding  officers. 
When  the  six  months  had  expired  the  power  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  military  diseiiiline  was  a  stK'ond 
time  entrusted  to  the  Cn^wn  tor  a  short  term,  and,  the 
necessity  continuing,  not  a  scsaon  pawed  without  a 
mutiny  bill,  with  its  decUratoiy  ynuaUt  as  to  tlie 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Right  Thhi 
practice  has  eoniinm  d  to  the  I'Px  iit  time,  except  that 
a.s  experience  lia.s  shown  a  ucn-e.-vsity  therefor  articles 
have,  from  time  to  time^  been  added  or  amended. 

G  radually  and  almost  imperoeptibly  the  ragukr  stand- 
ing army  has  become  one  of  the  imiritations  of  Great 
I?ritain,  an<l  has  acted  in  stteh  p«Tfect  harmony  with 
all  her  other  institutions  that,  in  the  language  of  l/jni 
Mocaulay,  it  has  never  onee  (hiring  a hnndrcd  and  sixty 
veaxB  been  untrae  to  the  throne  or  disobedient  to  the 
law— has  never  onoe  defied  the  tribnnab  or  orenwed 
the  constituent  boflies. 

By  the  first  mutiny  bill.'*  desertion,  mutiny,  and  sedi- 
tion were  the  only  aet.s  made  military' crimes  pnnishalile 
)  by  courts-martial,  and  if  a  soldier  struck  his  officer  the 
offence  was  only  an  assault  and  battery  at  common  law. 
In  1717,  Parliament  first  uutliorized  the  sovereign  to 
put  forth  articles  which  should  l>e  in  force  within  the 
realm  in  time  of  ]>eace.  The  mutiny  bill,  by  its  rcfer- 
1  ence  to  courts-martial,  had  recognised  the  description 
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of  tribunal  which  in  time  of  war  had  adminiAtonHl 
justice  to  military  offenders.  In  1G29,  Charles  I.  had 
issue*]  arti<'lcs  of  war,  but  the  tribuDal  fur  tbcir  en- 
forcement was  the  uiarsbal's  court.  In  ir.!9,  tlie  earl 
of  Arun'ii  l.  carl  marshal  <»!'  Kiii:land  ami  lord  frt^iicnil 
commandiug  the  northern  army,  under  warrant  of  bis 
commission  to  hear,  examine,  and  delrate,  bimsi  lf  or 
Iff  tfrpiiti'tx,  all  causes,  both  criminal  and  civil,  arisintr 
within  the  anuy.  pnmndpated  articles  of  war,  in  which 
the  adniini.'-trutiini  nf  military  ju>tiir  was  ontru.stcd  to 
''the  councellof  warn  "  or  "'court-mar»haU "  and  the 
advocate  of  tli6  inny,  extejit  where  the  lord  general 
himself  chose  to  act.  lliis  is  the  earliest  instance  of 
the  institution  in  Enirland  of  oour<.«?-niartial.  Tlie  idea 
seems  to  have  Itcen  derived  from  the  articles  df  war  pro- 
nuilgatod  by  (lu.stavus  Adolphu.'*  of  Sweden  in  1('20, 
ami  translated  into  Engliiih  in  KV.'M 

In  the  articles  of  war  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
in  1640  the  "council  of  warrc"  was  alw  rceopnired. 
In  1642  the  carl  nf  b>.v(.x,  under  a  ]i;irliiiiiu  iitary  ordi- 
nance, issued  articles  o I' war,  fonit  tinies  known  aa  the 
yParuamentary  Articles,"  in  which  the  same  i)roTis- 
ion  as  to  military  tribunals  was  adopted;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  articles  and  ordinances  published  for 
the  irovernnii  nt  of  the  army  in  Scotland  recoL'iiized 
the  ''court  of  warre"  or  ''martial  court"  as  the  tri- 
bunal for  militarj'  offences. 

In  1666,  ttDdtf  ChaileB  IL,  oourtBpmKrtial  were  di- 
vided into  three  daises,  which  distinetiion  m  still  to  be 
found  in  the  American  army — namely:  Gencnd  cf)urt.s- 
martial,  to  consist  of  thirteen  officers,  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  capital  and  tlie  f^vet  inilitai>'  offences  and  for 
the  trial  of  qfBem;  icpimeotd  oonxts-martial,  for  the 
trial  of  soldien  for  minor  offraoee;  and  detachment 
coiirt«  niarfial,  appointed  by  post  or  garrison  com- 
manders, with  tiic  same  juriadictioQ  as  regimental 
courts. 

In  1686,  James  IL  issued  artidet  praranbing  mote 
partiealarly  the  composition  of  these  frihtnads. 

PurinL'  eoloTiial  times  in  North  America,  in  the  sev- 
enU  wars  in  which  En<.'land  was  engaged  with  France, 
a  nund>er  of  provincial  regimcnt«  were  rai.sed  "for  the 
war,"  which  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Crown 
and  governed  by  the  articles  of  war.  When  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution  V^egan  by  the  affair  at  I^ex- 
ington,  April  1',',  177  ),  ami  regiments  of  minute-men 
were  or.lereil  to  the  licbic^'ing  camp  around  Boston,  the 
provincial  convealioua  found  it  necessary  to  govern 
ttieir  several  oontingents  by  a  stricter  penal  code  than 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land.  Tlui  M:is.sjiehusett« 
provineiul  congress  luul  on  Feb.  10,  177'),  ajtiM^inted  a 
committee  to  digest  and  prepare  articles  ut  war,  which 
were  thereupon  adopted.  As,  however,  the  provincial 
ainty  assembled  before  Boston  came  fton  dirorent  col- 
onies, the  Massachusetts  provincial  congress  on  May 
16,  1775.  requested  the  Continental  CongresB  to  take 
the  reirulatiuii  iiii  l  general  direction  of  the  i)rovincial 
forces  there  eueamped.  The  latter  legislative  author- 
ity appointed  a  committee  of  five  of  Its  Iliemben>,  of 
whiea  Geoige  Wa-shington  wis  ohiUraistt  snd  Philip 
Schuyler  a  member,  to  prepare  articles  of  war  for  the 
Contmental  army,  wliich  were  adopted  on  June  30, 
1775,  Those  articles  were  almt«*t  identical  with  the 
British,  but  were  in  several  particuhirs  milder  as  to 
ponishments.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that 
s  code  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  experience  could 
not  thus  be  modified,  and  on  Nov.  7,  177"),  and  a^^uin 
on  Sept.  20,  177'),  CongR'ss  had  to  make  the  articles 
more  stringent  in  the  amended  i)ortion.s.  Afler  the 
pm»  of  17B3  a  small  militaiy  CDtablishmcnt  was  main- 
tuned  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the 
same  articles.  By  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  Com:re.s.s  is  authorized  to  raise  and  8Uj>- 
port  anniea  and  to  make  rules  f  jr  their  government 
and  regulation,  and  by  the  Fiflh  AmeudmeJit  persons 
in  the  militaiy  service  may  be  held  to  answer  fm  a  cap- 
ital or  otherwise  infamotis  crime  without  a  presentment 
or  indietment  of  a  grand  jury.   In  1806,  Congress  re- 


enacted,  with  slight  amendments,  the  aittdes  of  mr 
which  had  govenied  the  Continental  anny  and  iniElia 

when  in  actuiU  service  during  the  War  of  American 
Independence.  Durinir  the  War  of  the  ReljeHioo 
(1861-05)  some  few  additions  were  found  neccstarj"  liv 
(^ongrcAs,  and  in  1874  the  articles  of  war  were  codiM 
as  section  1  'U2  of  the  Revised  Statiites  of  the  Uoitd 
States.  They  are  the  otitCTowth  of  the  maturc'l  ei- 
pcricncc  of  two  hmidrcd  and  fifty  yean-,  and  constituie 
the  statutory  penal  co'je  for  tlie  envcrniueni  i.f  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  Under  these  arttcks 
many  acts  are  made  military  offences  which  eitlrtr 
could  not  be  oommittod  by  a  civilian,  or  if  m  cem- 
mitted  would  not  be  criniinjd.  Other  acts  which  it 
common  law  woulil  be  but  mi»wleuieanors  an-  by  thU 
code  liable  to  be  punished  capitallj*.  In  time  of  war 
any  felonv  committed  by  a  penson  m  the  mihtary  sct- 
vios  of  the  United  States  is  made  iKuushaUe  by  the 
sentenoe  of  a  feneral  comt-martiaL  In  time  of  ^eace, 
as  <lecided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  April,  1S,S2,  all  cnnics.  not  capital,  to  the  prejudioe 
of  gooil  onler  and  miliUiry  discipline,  when  committed 
by  such  a  ^raon,  may,  under  the  G'2d  artide  of  war,  be 
taken  eogniuunoe  of  by  the  proper  descriptbn  of  eoart* 
martial,  accordin'/  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  of- 
fence, and  punished  at  the  distTetion  of  such  court. 
This  erode  also  proviiles  for  the  appointment  in  projxT 
cases,  and  under  suitable  limitations,  of  oouits  ^of  in- 
quiry to  examine  into  the  nature  of  any  txanmotioo  of^ 
or  aoonsBtkm  or  imputation  against,  sniy  officer  or  sol- 
dier, (a.  B.  0.) 

ARTIODACTYLES,  ungulate  or  hoofed  mamnaK 
with  the  hoofed  digits  (MitnAatt  digit)  in  pain  (ifirmt, 
even  in  number),  as  in  the  common  cattle,  deer,  cundi, 
etc.  The  character  alluded  to  in  the  name  is  the  exter- 
nal expression  of  a  number  of  anatomical  moditicaiu  iia 
which  separate  the  forms  so  ojinbined  widely  from  the 
other  hoofetl  mammals— i^  <•.,  the  horse,  rbinocer». 
tapir,  etc.  The  thirl  and  fourth  digits  of  the  ^iod 
number  (five)  are  the  enlarged  pained  hoofs,  and  in 
addition  there  may  be  smaller  lalend  dii^its,  or  su  b 
may  be  entinly  wanting.  Tlie  proximal  caqwl  .-uil 
tarsal  bones  are  eom^spondinglv  modified,  and  the 
astra^us  especially  is  notable  f<)r  the  division  of  iu 
anterior  or  inferior  artienlar  aur&oe  into  two  subeqoiJ 
facets ;  the  femur  has  a  third  trochanter,  and  its  shaft 
is  L'eiicrally  perforated  at  the  fore  and  ujtper  part  by 
th<^  medullary  artciy.  The  dorao-lumbar  vertebne  are 
generally  nineteen  in  number — ^viz.,  doiBal  IS-lft ;  In* 
bar,  7-4.  The  intermaxillary  bones  sie  mon  er  lea 
flattened  townd  the  symph>'^  and  the  ineisora,  when 
present,  arc  wide  ajiart  at  the  r<K>ts.  but  converge 
towards  their  crown.^.  They  are,  however,  often,  or 
even  in  the  majority  of  species,  absent,  ITie  stomach 
is  more  or  less  subdivided  and  complex,  and  a  oomiMS 
atively  small  and  simple  caecum  is  developed.  Ibt 
group  thus  distimmished  is  generally  c<in«i<i(  red  as  a 
Hub-onler  of  the  (Ingnlata  and  eollatcral  with  another 
sub  nrder,  I'l  ris<i  ii]ai  (  \  li  comprising  the  horse-like  arjh 
mals,  rhinoceros,  tapirs,  etc. ;  but  by  Niuie  it  isregaricii 
as  one  of  the  orders  of  Mammals.  It  has  bevu  in- 
stituted for  the  ruminants  (Mn-ithi,  Certidat,  Trag*li- 
ihf\  etc),  the  hog*]il»  forms  (IIi}>}^>jwtamidft,  iSindir^ 
l)i(_'iti/I('tlir^  eta),  and  the  camels  ( i_\uu(lithr].  and  hai  i 
number  of  extinct  representatives  which  bridge  over 
the  gaps  lu  twi  t Ml  the  recent  forms.  (E.  c) 

AUU.M  FAMILY,  ARACE.^I,  a  natural  order  of 
plantii  eiusily  rei*oirnized  by  the  flowers  V)eine  enckwd 
m  a  spafhe,  which  .serves  the  liurjHise  of  a  riaiith  in 
other  classes  of  plants.  The  flowers  are  without  culjl 
or  airolla,  except  as  these  may  be  represented  bv  men 
scales,  and  an  set  closely  together  on  a  stalk  arit' 
ing  ROm  the  centre  of  the  sn.ithe,  which  is  knoin 
in  this  onler  as  the  spadix.  The  sexes  are  in  gep*nt« 
flowers,^  the  females  at  the  base,  and  generally  suoeeed'^d 
by  berries,  which  are  often  red,  and  very  ornamental 
Besides  these  characters,  by  whidi  the  order  may  be 
readily  distinguishod,  then  are  odisn  of  a  mors  nunis 
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duuMlereoiiiieeted  with  the  BtrnctiiieoiftliefH>ed  which 
the  critioil  botanist  relies  on  to  guide  him  in  doubtful 
cases.  The  ct)mmon  ('alia  of  garJcnere  {liichanloi 
jEthiopicn)  is  a  familiar  representative  of  the  Anim 
family.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries 
atui  of  places  which  have  so  far  been  but  liUie  explored, 
•■d  M  »  ooDflequenoe  new  genera  and  new  viewe  of  ola 
•nem  muI  ^IMMM  tn  oontmaallv  being  presented.  In 
linnMa'itiiiie  itnon  was  the  onlv  eenos  distinmished. 
la  1840,  when  Dr.  Undley  issued  nis  Vrf/rtafJ^  King- 
dom, he  gave  26  genera  and  170  species  as  the  extent 
of  the  order.  But  *>  LTv-at  has  been  tlir  im  reuse  of 
knowledge  of  them  since  that  time  that  Kngler  in  his 
BioQoenph  issued  in  ISTD  describes  nearly  100  genera 
sad  amnt  1000  species.  Man^  of  these  wave  fimnei^ 
leferrsd  to  Arum,  nnly  15  fltiedes  being  now  left  to  this 
onirin.iI  genus,  ^qiw  of  xhcm  irmw  to  immcnnc  size 
tor  herbacemw  i)lanLi — th:ii  i.s,  .sudi  iis  die  to  tlie  ^Tound 
annu.illv;  one,  G<xhciiii<t  ffi;/fix,  discovered  in  the 
Cliontales  Mountains  of  Nicaragua  by  Dr.  Bcrthold 
Scemann,  has  a  petiole  three  metres  in  length,  with 
the  hunina  or  leaf-bbide  one  metre  in  width.  The 
flowerstaik  is  one  metre  in  length,  and  the  spathe, 
whon  expanded,  four  or  five  decimetres  across.  Others, 
with  fK'rennial  stems,  or  rather  aerial  rhizomes,  attach 
themselves  by  at  riul  nwts  to  trees  or  roiks,  often  as- 
cen'line  to  uTcat  heights.  An  acrid  principle  pcn'adcs 
mostoftbem,  giving  great  pain  if  taken  intotlic  numth; 
but  the  froitof  some  is  quito  wholesome,  that  of  Philo- 
dadrmpertuMum  being  indeed  reganicd  as  excHillent 
Ibyrodaoes  a  duster  of  whitish-brown  iruit  as  large  as 
a  white-pine  cone.  An  amylaccons  sulwtanoc  per- 
va  1(^  many  of  their  roots,  or  stems  in  ?j)ino  ciLHe.s,  which 
b  e-iual  Ui  Hiiiro,  and  often  sold  as  of  that  cl;i.s.s  of  fari- 
Bac»x)U3  fixxl. 

From  tropical  America  a  few  enter  the  United  States, 
confining  themselves,  however,  to  the  Atlantio  aea- 
bosrl  some  of  theMieaohing Canada.  Ihegoieiaof 
the  United  States  an  Ariuma,  In  whidi  an  tha  In* 

dian  Turnip.  A.  triphyllum,  and  the  Oreen  Dragon,  A. 
Dr'tamtiuin ;  Pt'ltnndrri,  J'.  VirijunCn  being  the  Ar- 
^|W  .\mm;  Oronliuin,  haviuir  tliu  (JnMni  Club,  O. 
wfwiticum;  Cnlfn  jxUiutru,  the  Water  Arum  ;  Ji'stt'a 
tpathuhitfi,  the  Water  Soldier ;  Sj/nmlocarpu*  fah'dua, 
the  Skunk  Cabbage;  Aconu  Cafamiu,  the  Sweet 
Flag;  and  XaathoHoma  mffi'tti/olium,  a  pret^ water* 
pUot  only  found  in  a  few  locahties  in  North  Carolina. 
Anm  (cahxasia  or  caladiiun)  natlentum,  the  "Tan- 
VLin  "  plant,  introdui-cd  fruiii  ('hiiia.  is-  uIs.)  (niMUion  in 
cultivation.  The  best  known  of  tliu  indigciiuus  species 
is  perhaps  the  Indian  Turnip,  also  called  Jack-in-the- 
Polpit  and  other  familiar  names.  The  roots  arc  about 
the  siie  of  walnuts,  and  give  one-fourth  of  their  whole 
weight  in  amjdsoeoiMl  matter.  Acrid  when  raw,  they 
sie  wholesome  food  when  roasted.  Many  medical  au- 
thrir:;  Iiii'n-  ri'oonled  instances  ofl»cncfit  from  the  use  of 
th'-si«>  j)lant.s  in  a  treat  variety  of  <li«ordcrs  ;  for  a  full  list 
of  which  sec  Dr.  I'eyre  IVtrclier's  Resnurcts  o/ihr  Smith- 
em  Fidds  ami  Forfft*.  The  Sweet  Flag  grows  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  a  atroof  and  fragrant  odor  and  an  aromatio 
iHte;  It »  a  stnnnhting  -tonie,  and  has  some  of  the 
virtues  pofwcwjcd  by  cinchona.  In  India  it  is  hichly 
esteemed  in  connw:tion  with  dis<'a.««'s  of  the  Im)\v»'Is. 
SiT,i|H'd  fd'its  outer  bark,  it  is  ot'irii  loutiil  in  the  llirm- 
ers'  Tiiarkrfs  in  the  Atlantic  inirt.s  of  the  United  States, 
^lii Tf  it  i.-i  tn  i  ly  lx)ught  as  a  domestic  medicine.  It 
is  not  the  calamus  of  the  ancients,  though  for  a  lon^ 
time  supposed  to  be  SO,  and  front  this  supposition  it 
derives  its  specific  nanM>  (t.  m.  ) 

ARVICOLTNiE  (Lat  armm,  afield;  eo/o.  I  cuiti- 

Tlte't.  <.TU'  of  tli«>  scvCTil  Hub  faiailics  info  which  the 
great  nxirnt  I'.utnly  Mun'i/ir  (rat.s  and  mice,  etc.)  is  di- 
vidotl,  eiuliniDiit:  h  \  it.i1  t'l'ncra  and  many  spccii«  of 
ttiall  rodent.H  commonly  called  "field-mioe,"  as  well  as 
we  lemming.s,  voles,  eta  In  general  appearance  the 
AnkoUim  differ  oooh  frcan  tha  JturuM  (tjrnicai  np- 
i  of  wlueh  an  tha  too  wdMnawB  Moaa^al 


and  hou.<ie-monRo) ;  in  shape  they  are  squat,  bnnchy, 
and  heavy,  with  short  limlw  and  tail,  vcr>'  small  eyes, 
blunt  muzzle,  inconsjiii  nous  cars;  and  their  tcNhnieal 
characters  are  not  leiiS  well  marked.  Sharing  with 
Miin'iiir  the  dental  ftramla  i^.  } } } ;  t  J^J  ;  pm.  ; 

3-3  —  «  =  'he  union  k'low  of  tibia  anil  fibula; 
the  distinctncas  of  the  corunoid,  condylar,  ami  de.^cnd- 
ing  proce8.s  of  the  mandible ;  and  the  character  of  the 
anteorbital  fiasoro, — the  ArvieoliiuB  an  readily  distin- 
goishsd,  aafenowa: 

MCBIN.E.  Molars  motcJ,  tulMTfiil.-ir,  with  crniatc  pe- 
riphery. Incisors  Cf>iuprf.ssf<l,  namnvi-r  tnoisvcrsrly 
than  in  the  op[>Mit<-  tlinrtion.  Boot  el'  under  inci-sor 
causing  a  protuberance  on  outer  nidr  nf  ihi:  umndible 
at  or  near  noteh  between  comnoid  niid  condylar  pro- 
cemcti.  Dc8C4:udiug  procvoH  of  mandible  a  brond,  flat- 
tened plate,  wholly  below  the  plane  of  the  molars. 
Anterior  root  of  the  nrgoma  deeply  nicked  at  the  in* 
tenvbllal  IbmoMii.  Zfg/am^  (vMMlte)  iSmiag  <Iowb 
to  level  «r  the  palata.  Fdat*  naany  puna,  VmbI 


piniJeettiw  anto 
AnTiOOUK,s.  lUilan  nonnally  loetUas  (exeept  In 
(wm*)!  perenaial,  with  flat  erown  and  amate  periphery. 
InduT*  often  broader  transvemelx  tbaa  in  the  oppo- 
site  direction.  Boot  of  under  indsor  eanslag  a  jne* 
toberance,  if  any,  on  the  inner  lide  of  the  aundmto 
between  condylar  and  deecendinR  prorens.  DeKccnd' 
inx  prooeea  of  the  mandible  hainular ;  the  apex  of  the 
book  attaining  the  level  of  the  molars.  Anterior  root 
of  zygoma  not  obviouMly  nicked.  Zygoma  not  dipping 
down  to  the  level  of  the  palate.  Palate  higUy  arched. 
Nasals  not  peedneed  bayond  pia*Baslllaitas. 

AlthoUL'h  the  dental  fonnulre  of  the  two  .sub-fatuilica 
are  the  s;ime,  tliere  arc  crcat  diffcreiK-cs  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  teiih  themselves.  The  small  rooted  and 
tuberculate  molan  of  .1/urni<z  oontnst  strongly  with 
the  large,  heavy,  flat-topped  prismatio  molan  of  .^m- 
eoInMB,  wlueh.  as  a  rale,  oontinne  to  grow  for  an  indef 
inite  period  mm  nenutently  patulous  pulp-cavities. 
Such  grinders  as  these,  together  with  the  broad  and 
hanl  scalprifomi  incisors,  represent  an  extreme  case  of 
rodent  dentition. 

One  of  the  genera  of  Arftcolinfr  {Ciini'aihix)  offers 
the  curious  c«^  that  a  portion  of  the  homy  substance 
of  the  fore  claw  is  rcgulariy  shed  and  renewed  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  casting  of  deer's  antlers,  the 
moult  of  birds'  feathen,  and  other  penodioal  teagtm 
of  tegumentaiy  stroctarn.  The  mt  daws  grow  to 
enormous  size,  and  ac<|nire  a  great  deposit  of  homy 
sul)stancc  on  the  under  side,  lliis  after  a  time  be- 
comes divided  by  a  nick  and  a  gnN>ve  from  the  main 
part  of  the  claws,  and  eventually  falls  off. 

The  Anncoliiur  arc  specially  characteristic  among  Mth 
ridce  uf  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  North  Amerioa 
none  are  known  to  ooour  nrther  south  than  Mexico, 
where  there  are  few  in  comparison  with  Murinot.  They 
extend  to  the  very  shores  oi  the  Polar  Sea,  and  swarm  in 
myriads  in  the  siyhau'iious  swamps  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
They  arc  fond  of  low,  moist,  alluvial  soils,  and  s^ime, 
like  the  European  vole  or  "water  rat,  "  Anio>la  ain- 
phSiiiu,  or  the  North  American  A.  ripariws,  are  highly 
atiuatic.  Some^  as  the  lemmings  (genus  Myodet),  an 
nmoos  for  theur  sKtenBTo  migntions  at  inefolar  pe- 
riods: they  appear  in  ootmtlas  numbers.  Hid  seem 
uTiicn  on  by  such  irresistible  impulse  that  nothing — 
not  even  broad  rivers  or  populous  Iowilm — proves  an 
cflectual  barrier  to  their  blind  course.  Occurring  in 
such  vafit  multitudes,  the  Arvtooliiux  are  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  food-supply  to  the  beasts  and  birds 
uf  prey  in  high  latitudes,^  and  in  cultivated  districta 
prove  one  of  the  most  serioos  obstacles  against  whidi 
the  agrictdttirist  has  to  contend.  Carnivorous  quadru* 
pcds  being  alwavs  exterminated  or  greatly  reduced  in 
numbi-rs  with  tlie  settlement  of  a  I'ountry.  the  most 
eflicient  natund  checks  u|>on  the  mukiplieation  uf  the 
extre'mely  prolific  .\rvieolas  which  are  left  to  a.s.si.st  the 
farmer  in  nis  warfare  are  the  birds  of  prey,  especially 
the  hawks  and  uwls;  and  this  fact  should  ue  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  an  diapooed  to  destroy  such  birds 
"  -"  IlwArvio(£ii««,in&ct,theiirina- 
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pal  fooil  of  v:irioi.s  sj^ccics  of  hawks  and  owls,  without 
whose  t'rioiitlly  a.ssistance  tlie  damage  done  to  the  crop 
in  all  i»tagc8  of  its  gruwth  and  miiTOBting  would  be 
much  more  serious.  The  ArvMohs  are  great  bvmw- 
ere  in  soft  soil,  where  they  oonstnict  extensive  run- 
ways and  ston-noust's,  as  wull  iis  the  nests  proper  in 
which  tlicir  numcr<)ii>  prot't-ny  arc  roared. 

The  leading  senera  of  ArmooUna  are  only  too  well 
loiinMiited  in  North  Amerm.  TliegranMlbllowB: 

1.  Et<Aomy»f  Coues.  DeTititioii  oa  in  Arricola  proper,  but 
molan<  «K'h  two-ro<it<  <l ;  miiliilu  lower  iiiolur  liki-  thu 
liist  one,  with  three  triinsverso  trianj/lts  -i  rintitu,  in- 
sttwl  of  altvniHliTii.'  latenil  triangli-s;  iattral  trianglea 
of  frout  lower  n;i.l.ir  r.itiu  r  optH>!fiit«  than  alt«ruate. 
Inward  f<<l<I-'  uf  cnajucl  gener.dly  not  ftlMd  along  mid* 


apex  far  below  the  level  of  the  condyle.  Bony  palate 
ending  jiosteriorly  with  a  straight  transverse  shelf  op- 
iXMiite  the  middle  molar,  tbo  whole  spAco  between  the 
uut  moUra  thus  left  open.  General  outward  configur- 
ation ot  Arricola  proper,  but  ears  overtopping  the  fur. 
This  ftiniishea  a  connecting  link  between  Arcicolitue 
and  Murinm.  The  type-species  E.  ntMa*,  Pall.,  ia  of 
cirrumpolar  distribution.  The  common  md-baeked 
field-niuiise  of  the  Northern  United  States  Isa  variety 
of  this,  K.  rut  Hut  yupperi, 
2.  Arvicola,  Lac^-p.  Tut  ii  the  typical  or  central  genua 
of  the  sub-family,  diviaible  into  leveral  snb-gonora, 
eiiiefly  aoeocdinc  to  tfae  detella  of  tlie  dentition.  Its 
Umits  vary  wtw  dUhnni  writen,  aoBM  making  it 
newly  eoeactan^Te  witli  the  enb-flwiny.  A»  defined 
by  ONMi  in  1877,  It  oObn  the  fbUewtnc  ehanelers : 
Crowns  of  the  loetleM^  ipeteniiiei  frtamatie  moi.irs 

Klane,  dlvUled  Into  wveieldiieed  lalaads  of  dentine 
y  folds  of  tho  snnonnding  sheet  of  enamel  meeting 
from  opposite  sides  and  (Using  along  the  median  line 
(not  so  in  Kvofomjft);  the saliencies  and  re-entrances  of 
the  alternating  prisms  strong  and  sharp,  and  equal  I  v 
•e  ea  boMi  Inner  and  enter  ddeeef  the  aotar  aeries, 


which  appears  therefore  einially  serrate  on  both  sides 
(not  as  in  Myodes  and  Stjunptomyaj.  Anterior  upper 
molar  of  five  prisms — one  aut«-rior,  two  int<'rior,  two 
exterior.  Middle  vipiter  niohir  of  four  (or  fivei  prii?ns 
— one  anterior,  one  interior,  two  i  \terior,  tbo  hitter 
sometimes  giving  olT  a  ^uppleiiientary  ixiatjTo-inte-  ' 
rior  one.  Posterior  upper  molar  of  four  to  seven 
prisms,  of  which  the  first  is  always  anterior  and  trans-  I 
verse,  the  laht  a  trellle  (of  varial)lo  shape  in  diflV  reiit  ' 
snh-genenii,  and  the  internieiliiite  ones  are  lateral  and  ' 
alternating.  .Anieiior  lower  molar  of  five  to  ciirht 
pnam.s,  of  whirh  the  anterior  forms  an  irregular  trctSe, 
the  posterior  a  tninsveme  loop,  tho  intermediate  ones 
alternating  lateral  closed  triangles.  Middle  lower 
molar  of  four  or  five  prisms,  the  last  forming  a  trans- 
verse loop,  the  rest  alternating  lateral  triangl<«.  Pos- 
terior lower  molar  abruptly  narrower  than  the  rest, 
never  of  more  than  three  prisms  (not  so  in  Synaptomy$ 
and  Hywlu)  seriatim,  each  making  a  loop  without 
lateral  or  alternating  triangles.  Upper  ineisoiB  plane 
(gnwrad  in  Boots  «fnnderlnelsemnui< 


niug  pa-st  the  last  molar,  and  thence  np  (!ie  Kvk 
the  condylar  procosa,  forming  a  thick''ii;i!i:  if 
mandibular  nimus  or  a  fetronc  ridge  whieh  sulwides 
at  the  notch  U  tw.  eii  t)ie  ( i)tui_\  lo  and  the  desoeDdioi 
process  totherwi.'^:  in  Sj/tmptomyi  and  Myodf*  .  P«t^ 
rior  t«rmiuation  of  )>ouy  palate  never  ■  siu>:le  !ibn;pt 
transverse  shelf  i  as  in  Erolamy*,  JUyotUt,  tuid  .^yMtpt^ 
my»,i,  but  i>alate  ending  between  posterior  molarf  by 
excavation  to  a  conspicuous  fossa  on  each  side,  between 
which  is  the  narrow  median  fissure  of  the  porttiiir 
narcs,  leading  directly  out  to  the  pterygoids.  IneisiTt 
foramina  short  and  doae,  midway  between  inctMit 
aud  molars,  attaining  neither.  Nasal  bones  anteriorly 
subtruncate  oppoeito  incisive  alveoli ;  posteriorlj  rIk 
eaual  or  eqoal  to  nasal  branches  of  the  pre-BiaxillarM% 
which  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  oppoldte  the  orbita 
Corouoid  process  of  the  mandible  rising  sa  Ugh  « 
the  oondylo  (not  so  in  JMsmfs).  Geneiil  Hum  ^|l> 
cal  of  the  attb«£uBi]y;  eaie  wdl  developed  (enqus 
ilyoimyt  hat  net  netleeaUy  evertopning  the  Ibrssia 
JMOBva.  Fore  ibet  one-half  to  WlhMi  m  hag 
as  the  hind  ftet;  palnis  awslAy  naked,  tnbsicBlris; 
thuah  elMwlete^  renreeented  by  an  obtose  sesrik  asQ. 
Hind  flMt  with  solea  neither  entirely  naked  nor  m- 
tiiely  fbrry,  5-  or  6-tubercnlate,  5-digitate.  Tail  te- 
rete, hairy,  sometimeo  densely  hirsute,  always  Iodi^ 
than  the  sole,  generally  exceeding  the  head.  Thi;  ge- 
nus is  the  most  extensive  one,  emiirarine  the  nujor- 
ity  of  thi'  siMTiefl  of  the  Riib-family  It  is  diridwJ, 
chiefly  according  to  details  of  the  moiar  julteni,  into 
several  suh-genera,  as  MyonomiJ'.  ('hiio!u>,  Frdomft, 
Pitymy*.  To  the  fornier  of  these  Ix-lone  most  of  the 
North  American  sperie,s,  among  them  Arricvla  rtpanw, 
the  common  "  field-niou.se"  of  tho  United  }Stat<s  from 
Atlantic  to  I'aeifie,  and  from  the  -\rctic  reginni  to 
Mexico,  hut  split  into  several  loeal  races  or  8nb-sp*ri*«. 
A.  zantlioffnatktu  is  a  very  Iar>;o  .•species  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  To  Pedomyt  U-longs  the  Arriotla  aiuieni, 
very  common  in  the  Western  st;tt-,s  and  adjoining 
Territories,  «'S]>ecially  Illinois,  Missouri,  ami  Michi- 
gan. Tho  type  of  I'ilymyt  is  Arvicola  yunrturKK,.  lli* 
pine-mouse"  of  the  United  Slat<>«,  chieily  «ist  of  Ibe 
Mi-vsissippi  and  rather  southerly. 
8.  tfynaptontyi,  Itaird.  IU>ot  of  inferior  inciw  enAioj 
abruptly  opp(»site  Ijist  lower  molar.  Faces  of  ujip« 
incisors  longitudinally  grooved  (nniqne  in  the  iBb> 
ftndly).  Fabte ending Mdnd as  in  ^plealJfiiaii; 


eematructkn  of  melaiaas  in  Jfysrfgt.  Extemal  chsno> 
ten  ee  in  Anleil»t  bnt  eats  equalling  or  evertowist 
the  tax.  A  remarkably  isolated  form,  intemedisl* 
between  ArvieUa  and  Myodm,  or  the  fldd-miee  piefcr 
and  the  lemmings.  Type  and  only  known  specii%& 
eooperi,  Caird,  from  Indiana,  lUinois,  Kansas,  etc.  It 
Alaska. 

4.  Myodft,  Pall.  Hcmmings).  Molar  series  long,  stronsly 
convergent  anteriorly,  the  individual  tevth  !»rw, 
strictly  of  the  prismatic  type  characieri/im;  .trr^'v- 
lime,  biit  in  details  of  their  putteru  diflV-n m  fp  tu  tb  •« 
of  any  other  genus  exceiitini,' .Synrtpfomy'.  the  nalifncwJ 
ftiiii  re-entrances  beinc  unlike  on  oiipu^ite  sides  of  «adi 
tooth  ;  r<M)ts  of  under  ineisors  as  in  the  last,  but  npptf 
iIlci^o^s  idane,  a-*  ns\ial  in  the  sub-family.  Skull  lo«. 
broad,  and  nia.s*iive,  the  zygomatic  width  upward*  of 
two-tliinls  the  whole  leiifjth.  Siie  of  the  lanier  Jnv 
cohe :  form  very  stout  ;  eolors  u'^ually  variejrated.  »Jii 
chauf^eable  to  the  se;vson,  but  not  t'jrii;K;j  wlut.  U 
winter,  as  in  Oinicu/iur  ,*  i  xterniil  ears  and  tail  vrrr 
short,  the  former  not  coming  to  level  of  ttie  •nirruord. 
ing  fur,  the  latter  scjjrrely  or  not  loimer  than  the  wit. 
and  bushy  like  a  niMiii  V  For.  <  hiws  fossoriil  ud 
largely  developed,  but  not  having  the  peculiar  di-cidn- 
ous  homy  prooM  found  in  CuHieulnt.  The  trpe  ui 
be«t-known  spedee  is  the  Norway  lemming,  M.  lemmv, 
L.  The  only  well^etermined  North  American  ttfuo* 
Is  if.  etMuis^  apparently  identioal  with  the  SibciiH 
ipeeias  ef  that  name.  AU  am  eonteed  to  hi|h  hH' 
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tades,  not  known  to  reach  fat  IToitll 
•oath  M  th«  United  States. 

&  Outicuiut,  Wa{cl.  Skull  more  maMhr*  than  in  Artieola, 
ntlwr  lesB  so  than  in  Myode;  the  tygoniatic  width  not 
twiKtlUrd*  tiie  total  length.  Front  upper  molar  of 
Mvaa  nteiu  (five  in  Ifywfw;;  middle  upper  molar  of 
itx  pniBM  (CiNUr  in  JfyMiM) ;  front  lower  molar  of  nine 
ntes  (fiv»  in  MmimU  aU  the  totena  trianglet  of  •!! 
tha  taeuk  ftltanaang  and  Bveh  alike  OD  opjposite  lidM 
«f  cadi  tooth.  Bstemal  fiam  itontest  and  most  com- 
paei  ia  the  tnb^fluafly;  no  vstanial  eoiB ;  tail  abort,  ita 
▼ertobne  shorter  than  aole;  palafB  vwy  dante^  vaitie- 
gatcd  in  color,  tominc  white  in  whiter.  Plklins  and 
aolea  always  Amy.  lliird  and  fourth  digits  of  fore 
feet  much  Ioniser  than  second  and  fifth,  their  daws 
pcriiidically  hypt-rtrophied,  and  as  if  duplicated  by  an 
enonnon';  fn''m  th  of  thu  hornj  subatMioe,  eventoally 
sht-<l.  TIk-  ty^H'  luid  only  known  speeks  la  0,  IWfaeflM 
(I'all.  .  <<t'  ririniiiiiiolar  distribution. 

6.  Fxbrr,  C\\y.  iniuskrat«j.  Utrnwit  of  the  sub-family. 
Form  arvicoliuf,  but  tail  ni-arly  lonK  as  the  trunk, 
nearly  nakf<l,  willi  n-ticuhiti-  s<;ili  -,  ikuil  flatt<'ni.'ti  in 
the  vertical  phtnc  to  furiii  an  t  llioii  iit  rmldiT  in  >\vini- 
ming.  Hind  feut  st't  nbliijui  ly  ;  -^.li  s  ri;ik<  d,  l-tnlM-r- 
nilatc;  toes  ilicouipli-tidy  wcbUd.  I  ndt  r  fur  wiiolly, 
but  the  longer  hairs  f;losgy.  Muunna- \.  l>cnliHMii 
strictly  urvicolinc  ;  cninial  chanu  trr-^  t  hurnimlily  arvic- 
oline,  uitli  si.uir  i;i m  lic  |H<'nliarilic.s.  Thu  ci>uiinou 
muflkrat,  Fthrr  s%hHhicu*,  the  type  and  only  8pecit'«,  ia 
one  of  the  bct»t-knuwu  quadrupc-d^  uf  Nurtlt  Aiucricu. 
Its  aquatic  habits,  large  »i/<',  and  long,  tlut,  nuked, 
scaly  tail  give  it  an  aspect  diflering  greatly  from  that 
of  ordinary  AnkaUmm,  of  which  sub-flunily,  however, 
H  la  a  atrlet  eonponent,  agrselnf  In  all  Mseatial  eha- 

rart«>rs. 

For  aiiditiunal  inlunuatioii,  see  FliXD-MOUSE,  Lem- 
MINO.  MUSKRAT.  (E.  C.) 

ASBESTOS.   While  aabcatos  ba»  been  known  for 

See  Vol  II  ^  ^*^"^  ""^  it>  peedbr  proper- 
p.  S90  Am!  ties  appear  to  have  been  made  of  use  in 
Ml  ^'mA\^  early  times,  its  iLse  ujwn  a  commercial  scale 

'■  is  quite  recent.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
woven  into  faorioi  m  made  into  paper,  bat  ao  nuJl 
were  the  quantities  ned  tliat  it  eoold  not  be  regarded 
asan>thing  mcire  than  a  curiiwity  until  within  the  pres- 
ent century.  The  mineral  appears  to  be  cli>sely  allitil 
to  tale  and  soapstone,  and  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
hornblende.  It  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantilieb 
in  an  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  mined  in  lar^c  fpianti- 
ties  in  Canada,  Virt'itii:i,  Nnrtli  ami  Souili  Cunlina. 
Maryland.  Delaware,  and  on  .Slaten  Lshunl  in  New 
ViirL  It  is  also  obtained  in  quantities  in  Italy,  and 
is  found  occasionally  in  Northern  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  finest  quality  is  found  in  veins  vary  - 
ing fr)ni  half  an  inch  to  lour  inches  wide  and  bedded 
in  seri^eiitine  rock.  The  morc  common  varieties,  with 
Ufa  flexible  or  "woody"'  fibres,  are  of\en  obtained  in 
ma-SH-s  or  U'lmths  frijui  one  to  three  or  four  feet.  It 
varioji  greatly  in  fharaeter.  ijeing  sometimes  pure  white 
and  of  a  long  staple  or  fibre,  and  sometimes  flocculent 
or  like  woody  fibre,  or  resembling  clay  or  soapstone,  or 
even  in  a  pranular  form.  In  color  it  ranges  fnjm  white 
with  greenish  and  metallie  rcfltxlions  through  nianv 
shades  of  jeOowto  dnU  bn  ^vn  >i  reddish.  The  reddisii 
mietiee  appear  to  be  eolored  with  an  admixture  of 
oxide  of  iron.  The  most  valnable  property  of  asbestos 
is  \i»  power  to  re.sist  hitrh  temperatures,  which  i.s  in<li- 
iMted  by  its  name.  "  uncon.su m able,"  Some  varieties 
are  unatfecte<i  by  heat  up  to  2(Xm)'  Fahr.  Other  kinds 
cao  QBiy  be  vitrefied  at  3000°  Fahr.,  and  some  kinds 
have  been  sninnitted  to  a  temperature  of  9000*  Fahr. 
without  appan'nt  change. 

Nearly  all  of  the  present  uses  of  asbestos  appear 
to  be  due  to  the  inventions  of"  H.  W.  Johns  ot  New 
Yoik.  Thread  had  been  spun  from  asbestos  and  tiib- 
rics  woven  many  centuries  a^co,  and  paper  has  been 
made  in  Italy  within  the  past  fifty  years.  Patents  on 
the  nse  of  a»b<'.stos  for  a  linini;  lor  .<«ife.s  were  taken 
out  in  England  a^?  o.irly  as  I8;i4,  utul  en  hmii-wii  ks  in 
1818  and  1867.  American  patents  were  also  issued  on 
the  use  of  asbestos  for  fire-brick  and  cmdblcs^  as  an 
absorbent  in  lamps  and  carbuntten,  as  a  pecking  for 
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engines,  as  a  boil«Nioifering,  fat  ndiating  aiid  incan- 
descent suHsK-es,  for  gas-stoves,  as  a  lubricant  and 
anti-friction  bearing,  as  an  insulator,  for  coffins,  and 

for  various  moulded  articles.  31  r.  .Ii.lins's  applica- 
tions of  asbestos  appear  to  have  done  more  to  de- 
velop tiie  prodnetion  ef  the  mineral  and  make  it 
available  upon  n  kuge  scale  than  any  of  these  dia60?- 
ered  or  mvented  before.  Some  of  the  applications 
uirnri mi  1  were  uiendv  tentative  or  cxi>eriuiental,  and 
chietiy  interesting  as  sfiowing  the  progress  of  invention 
in  this  held.  Some — BO  far  as  can  we  leame«l,  the  greater 
part^have  Droved  of  commercial  value.  In  all  the  ap- 
plications of  asbestos  the  underlying  idea  is  the  same— 
to  prothicc  a  material  that  will  resi.st  high  tempentUTSa 
or  something  that  will  be  unchanged  by  fire. 

Mr.  John.s"s  applications  of  asbestos  are  in  part  mod- 
ifications of  previous  discoveries,  such  as  the  uiaoufao* 
ture  of  asbesti  w  paper,  but  tlie  larger  part  are  novel  and 
original.  <  M'  tlu^c  ni'W  uses  for  a.'«lK'stos  a  iti>i|i.ir- 
tion  have  been  introduced  upon  a  comnicn  ial  .-Male  m 
manufacturcH  and  the  arts.  The  nii>.st  nijiurtant  are 
the  u.'^e  of  asbestos  in  making  paints,  roofing-matcrialsi 
including  osment  and  coatino,  aabestoe  cement  feteing, 
lining  felt,  retort  cement,  a.sDestoB  concrete  coating,  as- 
bestos paper,  mill-board,  and  sheathing.  These  mate- 
riaLs  are  coinjHtt*ed  wholly  or  in  part  of  asbestos,  and 
all  are  de»i^n«id,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  resist  the 
action  ol'  high  temperatnreSi 

The  asbe^oe  paints  are  composed  of  ground  asbes- 
tos and  ooloring-matters,  and  are  for  covering  interior 
woodwork.  The  paint  when  ilry  fonn.'<  a  mineral  coat 
that,  while  not  absolutely  fircproi if,  will  protect  the  wood 
from  qmrks  and  light  fiamcs.  The  roonngHBateriaJs  in- 


clude ft  roof  coating  nnd  «  cement  ibr  lepuring  m«Mal 
rooft,  and  are  designed  as  a  protection  aninst  spnil& 

The  gnjund  asbestos  also  .serves  a?  a  binding  material, 
taking  the  place  of  hair  or  other  fibre  in  the  roofing 
cements.  Tne  cement  felting  is  a  compound  of  fibrous 
asbestos  with  other  materials,  and  ia  designed  to  be  ap- 
plied to  steam-pipes,  boilers,  stills,  fiirraoea,  or  other 
heated  surfaces  where  it  is  important  to  confine  the 
heat  and  prevent  its  radiation.  To  form  a  still  more 
durable  and  pcrfe<'t  iii.>(ulat(tr  for  heat  the  lu^bestos  is 
made  itito  a  lining  \\i\t.  It  consists  of  a  felting  of  as- 
bestos to  which  is  attiiohed  awadding  of  flocculent  asben- 
tos.  This  is  designed  to  be  wrai>ped  round  boilers  and 
steam-pipes  in  one  or  more  layers,  the  flocculent  asbes- 
tos t'orming  a  .»*tMinge-like  air-chamber  over  the  hot  sur- 
liices.  For  packing  steam -cylinder  pistons,  flange-joints, 
hot-air  joints,  cylinder-heads,  and  making  gaskets,  as- 
bestos has  proved  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  made  in 
the  form  oi'yam  or  wicking  or  roi)e,  or  in  flat  pieces  or 
like  niill-ljoanl.  For  protecting  trie  Joints  of  ^as-ntnit^N 
or  making  repairs  in  gas-works  the  asbestos  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cement.  It  lerists  the  aetion  of  acids  as 
well  as  beat,  and  finds  a  great  many  useful  applications 
wherever  a  material  is  wanted  that  will  withstand  great 
heat  without  shrinking  or  cnickinL'.  The  color  of  a.»bes- 
tos  twine,  rope,  wickinp  (for  paekinic;,  and  not  lor  lamps), 
paper,  and  mill-board  is  grayish  white.  It  feels  soft  ana 
greasjjr  to  the  touch,  like  soapstone  or  tale,  but  is  clean, 
and  in  the  fbrm  of  fine  flour  can  be  ruboed  away  be- 
tween the  fingers  to  .in  invisible  pnwdi  r.  Tlie  thinnest 
itaper  is  unaltered  by  direct  exitohure  io  fire,  and  in 
larger  masses  or  in  tufts  and  Dunches  in  gas-stoves 
merely  gbws  with  a  white  heat,  and  is  unchanged 
short  of  the  highest  temperatures. 

The  finest  a.slx>stos  was  aiseovcred  in  Canada  in  1S71. 
This  uimend  is  almo.-i  jiure  white,  and  can  be  spun  into 
thread  and  woven  into  fabrics.  The  mineral  from  the 
mines  is  first  chusIkhI  and  cleaned  from  the  ruck  that 
adheres  to  it,  and  is  then  shredded  or  torn  up  prepar- 
atory to  the  canlini.'  and  .■^piiuiinir.  In  Hpinnintr,  the 
asbestos  is  made  into  hue  thread  or  small  n)i)e,  atid 
this  is  in  turn  made  into  larijc  rupf  or  yarn,  tlie  larg- 
est rope  being  three  inches  in  dianu-tcr.  The  iabrics 
woven  from  this  asbestos  are  iLSird  i'ur  lilter-liuings 
and  for  lagging  for  steam-boilen.  The  finer  thieads 
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and  yarn  are  ined  for  atnffing  steam-pipe  joints,  and 
the  larye  nipo  is  used  for  piston -pai  k in ir.  Tho  shortor 
8ta|)les  of  asbestos  art*  iL*eii  for  mastica,  ceiutiut^,  and 
felt«,  uiid  the  finer  qualitiL'^  are  gfoond  up  fiir  making 
puint.s,  paper,  and  mill-board. 

All  of  these  applications  of  asbestos  are  conipara- 
tively  new,  and  only  after  the  niiiRml  bocaii  to  }>o  um  <1 
in  these  rlircctions  was  its  jiroduction  in  liirgc  (luaiiiitic  s 
stiiniilati '].  ^\  hile  it  was  merely  a  curiosity  it  was  only 
found  here  and  there  in  geoloirieal  labinets.  It  in  now 
ngularhr  mined,  and  ia  used  in  gn'ut  quantities  in  all 
pMtsof  the  world,  the  demand  leading  to  the  opening 
of  new  mines,  and  the  mines  in  turn  lowering  the  price, 
and  tiiis  in  turn  increasing  its  consumption.  A  cry  many 
new  applications  of  asbestos  arc  under  experiment  in 
this  ana  other  oountriea,  and  there  is  every  pnxspect 
that  it  will  Btcadilr  increase  in  usefulness,    (o.  B. ) 

ASB.JORNSKN,  Peter  Christen,  a  celebrated 
Norwegian  story-writer,  zof>lo^'ist,  and  economist,  was 
boni  at  Christiania,  Jan.  15,  1HI2.  Through  his  pov- 
•r^  lit  ma  prevented  from  entering  the  university  at 
Chziatianw  until  1833,  and  waa  ohliffsd  to  mlenvpt  hie 
Btncliei  to  ^tn  a  IWelihood  as  a  ftmity  tutor.  He  dc- 
Ydtn!  liini.-rlf  to  medicine  and  zoology.  While  yet  a 
siuiiciit  )u'  iiad  U'gun  to  pther  from  the  lips  of  peas- 
ants old  Stories  and  traditions,  and  in  1838  the  first 
froita  of  hia  laboia  in  this  field  were  brought  before  the 
pnhlie.  In  1842,  in  company  with  hfa  niend  Jorgen 
Mnr.  who  had  labored  zealously  in  the  same  field,  he 
pidjlifclie<l  the  fin»t  ct»llcction  of  the  celebrated  ^Vorwv- 
ffian  Fi>//:-L"n:  The  young  jujets  had  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties  before  their  work  appeared,  but  when 
ibiey  had  ancceeded  in  giving  it  to  tne  publie  indiffcr- 
Cnoe  gave  place  (o  admiration,  and  critics  vied  in  prais- 
ingthe newly-discovered  Irca-'^un  s  anri  tliehkilful  manner 
in  which  they  were  presentcil.  Ai^i'iornsen's  next  work 
was  the  Fairy  ^Palet,  or  rather  "  Mountain-Spirit  Sto- 
ries" (JVbrste  Biddre-EiHmtyr,  1845-48).  The  le^nds 
are  framed  in  a  free  poetic  narrative,  (icscriitinL'  vividly 
the  romantic  s<  cncry  and  tlic  hardy  pe<iiile  of  his  native 
land.  These  sketches  still  remain  tlie  best  and  most  life- 
like pictures  of  Norwegian  scenep*  and  character.  In 
1 H49,  Asbjomsen  made  a  voyage  in  a  man-of-war  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  after  his  return  published  sketches 
of  eea-life  which  enhance<l  his  reputation.  Aided  by 
the  university,  A.sbjbrnsen  made  several  ziMjlogical  jour- 
nej-8  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  discovered  many 
rare  animal  furm.s.  Tn  I  S.''>;{  he  had  the  good  ftntone 
to  find,  at  considerable  depth  off  the  t-oast,  a  new  star- 
fish (which  he  called  Bnsinijn,  from  the  necklace  of 
Frejja,  which,  ammlinu  to  the  Scandinavian  m\'thol- 
ogv,  was  hidden  in  the  depths  of  primeval  lime).  This 
'  Brimiga  mdrcacnfmot  Asbjonisen"  afterwanls  ex- 
cited great  interest  in  connection  with  other  discoveries 
indicating  a  sun  ival  of  the  fauna  fd'the  Cretaceous  pe- 
riod in  the  depths  of  the  (M  ean.  It  thus  suggested  tlie 
deep-sea  exploring  ex]>cdition8  which  have  since  been 
despatched  from  England  and  America^nd  which  have 
secured  valuable  additions  to  science.  Having  obtained 
a  public  stipend,  Asbjomsen  went  to  Germany  in  1856, 
and  spent  two  yejtni  in  the  study  of  forestry.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Norway  he  was  appointed  forest  inspector,  and 
spent  some  years  in  this  capacity.  His  dcrin  to  improve 
the  mode  of  living  among  hia  ooontiTmaii  is  shown  by 
his  publication  of  a  cook-book  in  186a.  Tn  the  next  year 
he  was  si  nt  by  the  ennnent  to  iuvesUgate  the  peat- 
iBulustries  of  l>cnmark,  Holland,  and  aujoining  coun- 
tries, and  on  his  return  w;is  appointed  peat  eommis- 
■ooer,  which  office  he  held  till  he  reagned  it  in  1876 
on  account  of  his  age,  and  was  pensioned.  In  1878  the 
valuable  yi  *(  ili  i^'ical  collections  wnieli  he  had  made  during 
his  travels  were  purchased  for  tlie  Dublin  Museum  of 
Sdeiice  and  Art 

The  volume  of  Noruxgiaai  Ihia  published  bv  As- 
t^msen  and  Moe  in  1842  was  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
lamniagc  a  deliverance  from  the  tjTanny  of  Danish  in- 
tellect, though  it  did  not  produce  this  effect  immediately. 
Thiongh  tiie  "Moantatn-S|Mrit  Storiei"  the  imrxNis 


▼olume  obtamed  a  new  rignifioance,  and  it  then  l»- 

came  ninn  and  more  evident  that  the  foundatioD  of  i 
national  Norwegian  literature  had  I'eeu  laid.    On  tliu 
comer-stone  the  whole  succeeiling  intellectual  dcvek>i- 
ment  of  Norway  rests.   By  these  master^iieees  the  tnif 
significance  of  the  fblk-lore  as  the  direct  expression  ot' 
tlie  mind  and  character  of  th<'  ]>eople  was  fin-t  nun; 
!  fe.-ted.     ■'  Ilert^  the  most  cx<|uisile  art  is  combitiod  »;tL 
{  the  purest  nature,  simple  instinct  wiili  det-p  n  finticn 
i  and  here  the  innoceni-e  of  true  hearts  gkams  like  .t 
i  je wel  i  n  a  crystal  case. ' '    Moe  afterwards  fSTe  em  tW 
!  results  of  his  researches  entirely  to  Asbjom.«en.  atnltl^ 
*  latter  had  the  sati.^faction  of  hel|unL.'  to  build  the  wJe 
'  its  well  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  truly  natiunJiHiter 
ature.   The  most  popular  writers  of  tfie  jireseot  daj 
acknowledge  their  mdehtedness  to  him ;  udce,  for  in 
stance,  lijbm^teme  Bjiirnson's  emphatic  deelaratioo 
"Had  .\.-bjorns<n  not  lived,  little  would  have  kn 
known  of  me.  '    A.*bj'  irij.-eii  ha.>  tran.-latetl  .«^veraj  jup 
idar  book.s  from  tJeniian  and  EuL-lish.    Of  Juldnni 
(''The  Christmas-Tree"),  stor>'-book8  for  children.  h« 
nas  pubrushed  four  volumes  (185U,  I  Sol,  1>.'>2,  I>66. 
Others  of  liis  works  are  Naiurhistorie  fur  L'nit<inm',ut 
((')  vols.,  18oy-4'.i;  ,   Oin  Shwene  <mj  orn  tin, 
shl  i  1  .sri4 ) ;  Ton'  o;/  Torvdrjft  1 1  ^0^  j 1  n  1  >T  J  he 
lished  a  new  collw.*tion  01  Norxcefjum  Storiet,  witi 
additions  from  the  memoranda  of  Jorgen  Moe.  In 
1879  a  complete  edition  of  his  stories  was  issued,  iBis- 
tratcd  by  the  best  NorwcL'ian  artist**.    A.^-bjoni-  n  lui 
aksi)  furnished  the  text  for  .se  veral  art-\oium>-5  dius- 
trating  Norway.    Several  of  his  works  have  been  tra»- 
latcd  into  Swedish,  German,  English,  and  Freueh.  He 
has  recently  designated  Prof  K.  B.  AndenOQ  of  the 
Univt  rsity  of  Wiscon^^in  a.s  the  authorised  AmMU 
translator  ot  hi.-<  folk-lore  stories. 

St'n  also  La       ft      tEurre^  dr  P.  Chr.  Aibjonuen,  br 
fred  Larsen  (  hri'.tuiiiia,  I'^T:'.',  and  a  sketch  hy  Kdmur  l 
W.  Goaae  in  Mound  (A«  YiUe-Log,  fry      C.  Atijomie*  (L»u- 
dflii,U81}.  {M.M.) 

ASBURY,  Francis  (1745-lsir)V  the  first  bishop  of 
the  MeUiodist  Kpisoopsi  Church  onlained  in  Amerio. 
was  horn  at  Hanchwoirth  in  Staffordshire.  England,  Au 
giist  20,  174.').  His  parents  wore  pioiui  Methodists;  at 
sixteen  he  became  a  Ix  al  prciulier,  and  at  twenty-t«o 
an  itinerant  After  thre'c  years'  servi^x*  in  Ktu'lanJ  bf 
,  was  appointetl  mi.ssiouiiry  to  America,  and  hmJed  ti 
Philadelnhia  Oct.  27,  1771.  Next  .vear  he  waa  tp^ 
jxtinled  hy  Pvcv.  .Inhn  Weslev  his  general  ajseistant  in 
.\nuTica.  He  intu.'^ed  new  vnror  into  tkc  itinerant 
tem,  .Hcndinir  mi.'vsionarie.H  in  nil  din-etions  to  I'liuri'i 
societies.  The  jxilitical  agitation  of  tlie  time:*  K'rc*d,v 
impeded  this  work,  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilitle>  !«n>- 
nended  it ;  so  that  in  1777,  aiier  a  conference  heM  in 
Mar>-land,  and  when  all  the  other  ministers  who  bad 
conic  from  Euirland  retume<l  tliither.  A.'^bur.  rPSolve»i  tit 
remain  tu  look  after  the  religious  wants  uf  the  stru^eiiB.' 
colonists.  Beingt  howmrt  a  nonjuror  on  con8cientioa.« 
grounds,  like  many  clergymen  of  the  time,  he  wm  fi^ 
quently  exposed  to  trouble  from  magistrates  and  othen 
who  could  not  understand  his  inLsition.  In  17TS  he  re- 
tired to  a  friend's  house  in  Delaware,  where  he  r?' 
mained  in  comparative  sedosion  for  two  years.  Oa 
the  return  of  peace  it  waa  deoned  expedient  to  ert^ 
lish  an  independent  Metliodist  Episcopsl  Cboidi  ia 
America.  Fi»r  this  i)urf»o.«e,  un  >ept.  2.  17S4.  Vw^- 
Thomas  Coke  wiuj  oriaineti  by  John  Wesley  ;is  sufrr 
intendent  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  America,  »itli 
instmcUons  to  ordain  AAwcy  as  joint  supcrintendeot 
When  the  organisation  wss  effected,  Asbur>'  dediiM 
the  app<jinf  merit  nnle;-s  he  were  chosen  by  his  bn-thn-a. 
whereupon  he  was  vuianimously  elected  bi.shon.  andvA* 
consecrated  by  Dr.  Coke,  Dee.  20,  17s4.  Fr  m  th» 
time  till  his  death  his  personal  history  is  the  bi-^tttiTof 
the  growth  of  Mcthoduon.  His  Journal  f  3  vols..  >«• 
York.  IS-^rJ"!  contaiiw  a  wonderful  reeonl  of  apostofc 
zeal  and  fidelity,  liis  sakiy  was  onl>-  #64  a  year;  jui 
hones  and  the  csiriage  h«  was  obliged  to  nseiaw 
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later  years  were  thf  dffttuf  his  fricruls :  nil  dimatinns  of 
money  he  assipmd  t<>  liis  ft'llow-lalxirt  rs.  He  tnivt'lled 
e\t  r.  yoar  t'roiii  (':inail:i  to  the  Mi-Nsissippi.  aviniL'ing 
fyxH)  miles,  often  through  pathless  luretito  and  trackleifii 
swamps.  He  OOmtantly  distributed  KUh  and  religious 
dads  befim  uj  mtmtf  for  this  pniMss  had  nea 
mmed,  and  is  aud  to  nave  batitiited  jSundi^-aebooli 
in  eonie  places.  He  was  n-fanled  with  afuHtionato 
revcrLUco  by  all  to  wlujiii  lie  ministered.  Hundreds  of 
children  wore  named  tlir  him,  and  at  lua  death  he  di- 
rected that  a  Bible  should  be  given  to  every  une  of  his 
namesalces — a  wish  wluch  ytm  canisd  out  as  far  as 
poffiible  by  his  ezecntors.  He  never  married,  giving 
a8  his  reason  the  i>eculiar  ciminwtanceB  of  the  times 
and  the  onerous  duties  of  his  position,  which  he  could 
ask  no  one  to  share.  The  Methodist  Church  prew  in 
hi.s  lifetime  fnnii  a  ficMc  band  ut'  four  preacin-rs  to 
nturlvT.'iO  itinerants,  3mH)  ItKal  preachers,  and  214,000 
uit'ml>ers.  He  ruled  this  liody  to  the  last  with  equal 
finnneas  and  charity,  having  presided  in  244  annual 
COOfereDces.  In  spite  of  his  defective  education  he 
Ind  aoqoired  a  tdecaUs  knovriedge  of  Greek  and  He- 
hrefw,  and  as  earfy  as  1785  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Methiwli.-^t  wllege.  He  rontinue<l  tn  travel  and  (o 
preach  when  he  was  so  weak  that  he  hud  to  be  carried 
to  the  pulpiL  H«  died  in  gpomylTaaia,  Va.,  Mnoh 
31,  1816. 

ASBURY  PABK,  an  bcorporated  borough  of  Mon- 
moath  CO..  N.  J.,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantie  Ocean,  4 
miles  sooth  of  Lon;  Branch,  51  miles  hy  nul  from  New 
Yonk  City  and  70  nnks  from  Philadelphia.  Tt  i.><  -  lilrfly 
a sammer  mnrt.  tbma'h  some  New  York  nicn'haiii.s  ami 
other  pf'npk'  resiili'  there  the  year  round.  Tliere  are 
260  hotels  and  txtaniing-houses,  and  aUuit  the  snnic 
Btmiher  of  private  cottages.  Thcn^  are  six  churches, 
ibree  pnbUc  nails,  snd  shaded  school  with  900  children 
encolkd.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pablished  here, 
and  during  the  summer  a  daily  edition  of  each  is  issued. 
Along  the  oocnn-fntnt,  fully  a  mfle,  extends  a  bn>ad 
plank  pniuieiia<le  supported  on  pilintrand  t'urnislied  with 
9i-ttccs.  and  havinu'  three  fine  paviliiin.s  juttini.'  out  into 
the  scii.  The  avernies  ninnini?  to  the  (xean  are  100  feet 
wide,  increasing'  in  width  as  they  api)roach  the  beach, 
which  is  of  clean  white  sand.  Tlie  surf-bathing  IS  excel- 
lent, the  climate  mild  and  equable.  Besides  saw-mills, 
planing-tnills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  there  is 
an  establishment  where  steel  dies  and  roller-moulds  are 
made  for  enilHissing  paper,  foil,  velvet,  etc.  This  is 
the  only  i>t.iblljihnient  of  tiie  ivind  in  America,  most  of 
the  rolls  and  dies  used  in  this  cnuntry  bcinp  imported. 
Asbur>-  Park  originated  in  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  .lames 
A.  BiadUiy,  a  wealthy  brash-manufacturer  of  New  York, 
who  hi  1869  fnnvhiised  for  t90.000  a  square  mile,  now 
oomprisinicr  it8  ferritori'.  Tlie  land  was  then  a  wililer- 
ness.  and  thi.'  owner  laid  out  avenues  and  lots,  deter- 
mining' to  make  a  strict  temtieranec  town.  In  ever}' 
deed  he  gave  be  stipulated  tiiat  no  liquor  should  be 
aunufactured  or  sold  on  the  property  conveyed,  under 
peoaltv  of  the  reversion  of  the  property  to  him.  In 
1872  the  borough  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  ana  its  irovemment  placed  in  the  hands  of 
aboard  of  fomr  resident  and  three  non-resident  com- 
missioners. In  1875  the  New  Yurk  and  Long  Braneh 
Railroad  was  built  to  Asburj-  Park,  bringing  the  me- 
tropolis within  two  hours'  distance.  The  Pennsv'lvania 
Bailnrnd  also  made  a  connection  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  former  road  is  ]uu-tly  under  its  control.  The  as- 
MSMd  valnation  of  Aabunr  Park  in  1 881  was  $1 , 250,000, 
vlneh  is  two-thirds  of  tne  real  value ;  the  public  ex- 
nenaes  were  JTI.W,  and  the  bonded  debt  is  $A(m. 
The  winter  or  permanent  population  is  4000,  ami  the 
summer  population  is  Irom  2(i,(k;o  to  lTj.ihhX 

ASH.  In  America,  ash  timlxir  is  chiefly  the  product 
See  Vol  n  PraxintLS  Americana,  the  White  Ash, 
p.  .MM  Jim.'  though  the  Bhia  Ash  (F.  quadrangtilmla\t 
•d  <p  6f>  naok  Aril  CP!  i<mAuafoSa),  Qnm  Ash 
Sdln-ed.).  (  f,  t.,v,y^v).  Red  Ash  (F.  pnl>e»cm»),  and 
the  Oregon  Ash         Qregana]  contribute  a  good 


share.  The  timW  of  all  the  snecies  Is  of  about 
equal  value,  though  that  fi-om  the  White  Anh  is  in  the 
greatest  demand.  It  is  rcgaricd  as  about  .si  e.m  l  to 
oak  in  commercial  importance  of  all  the  hard  woods. 
The  name  a»h  \&&  very  andent  one,  and  is  believed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Latin  oaeui,  or  aaeu,  an  axle,  from 
the  wood  of  the  European  Ash  {F.  exednor)  having 
lieen  nnivcrsially  employed  in  old  times  forwair'H  axles, 
lus  it  L'enerally  is  stdl.  The  wtwjd  is  toujrb  and  ela.--tic, 
and  yet  comparatively  liulit.  KxfR'rimcnts  reported  in 
the  Proceetiiuf/s  of  the  American  J'hilosophitxil  Socitty 
show  that,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  hickor>'  as  1  '00, 
that  of  ash  woukl  be  '77,  and  Cottonwood  a*) ;  uok, 
tested  at  the  same  time,  '85.  It  is  very  ponular  for 
parts  of  farm  implements,  oars,  furniture,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  of  uwellinL's.  floorinj.'S,  mill-work,  staves 
and  hoops  for  tubs  and  li;invl.-,  and  many  l]iia.>-4-liiild 
utensils.  The  Black  Ash  splits  ca.sily  into  tmiiLdi,  tlim 
pie<'C8,  and  was  the  chief  wood  employed  by  the  Indians 
of  Pennsylvania  in  coarse  basket-work.  All  A.shcs  Kn  e 
damp,  rich  earth,  but  the  Black  especially*  so. — and  the 
Indians,  on  selling  their  lands,  often  reserved  the  right 
to  come  once  a  year  and  out  Black  Ash  over  several 
htmdrcd  feet  in  width  along  the  crcek-l'Otfoms.  Tliis 
ri|.'ht  was  exercised  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
centun,'  along  the  upper  p>ortion  oi  the  Wissahickon  in 
Kostem  Pennsvlvaiua,  which  was  once  a  famous  locality 
for  Bhick  Ash.'  i  lu  Mh  thrives  best  in  cold  oKnateii 
hence  it  kveiy  aimiidant  in  Ganada,  and  Luge  qnan- 
tities  sre  amraally  cvj  ortod  to  the  United  StAes,  not* 
withstandinir  the  comparative  abundance  of  Ash  trees 
there.  During  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  e^»tal^- 
lij-litm  tit  of  the  Dominion  Government  there  wa.s  mi 
average  of  3415  tons  a  year,  valued  at  $20,000,  sent  to 
the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  in  one  sin^ 
year  (1877)  10,181  tons,  valued  at  $106,386.  From 
1874  to  1879  th«pe  wfte  more  logs  of  Ash  sent  through 
the  Oovemmcnt  Ixiom  on  the  Ottawa  River  than  of  all 
other  hanl  wiMj<l.'i  together,  oak  imluded.  the  total 
reaching  16,.330.  In  the  >\tith.  rn  rnitt  -l  States  it  is 
so  highly  esteemed  that  in  Massachusetts  and  b  wa  pre- 
miums nave  been  offered  snecially  for  its  ( ulture.  In 
Iowa  the  White  and  the  Green  Ash  are  the  two  most 
popular  kinds.  The  Green  in  that  State  grows  moeh 
raster  t  han  the  White,  but  does  not  make  so  tall  a  tne. 
The  Red  Ash,  though  not  growing  so  t,all  as  the  White, 
often  makes  a  large  tnmk.  One  growinL:  ni  ai  Sprimr- 
field,  Mass.,  at  throe  feet  from  the  gruund  meaMircd 
nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  ^\  hite  Ash  derives 
its  name  from  the  color  of  the  bark,  as  also  does  the 
Black;  the  Green  from  the  green  wood  and  leaves; 
the  Red  from  the  rusty  down  Beneath  the  leavea  in  the 
fall  of  the  vear ;  and  the  Blue  from  a  dye  of  that  color 
whieh  can  be  made  bv  the  use  of  the  inner  burk.  Ash 
timber  may  not,  on  tne  whole,  ]<v  eiiual  in  eninmenMal 
importance  to  oak,  but  while  the  latter  reipiire.s  drier 
soils  to  reach  pt'rfection,  the  Ash  thrives  in  low  lands 
or  where  there  is  considerable  moisture.  The  Ash  doef 
not  flooriah  well  in  forests,  like  the  oak,  as  it  has  more 
surfaoe-  snd  fewer  descending  or  tap-rwts. 

Tlicn>  arc  a  few  species  nf  Ash  in  Kurupe  and  Asia, 
but  they  arc  at  home  chietly  in  North  America,  where 
there  arc  twelve  i<iiceies  ktinwn.  aK)ut  half  of  them 
being  too  small  for  timber  purpases.  The  White  Ash 
is  found  naturally  all  over  tne  Atlantic  portion  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  eroeung  the  Mississippi 
even  into  Nebraska,  and,  though  attaining  its  best  de- 
vclojmient  in  the  north,  has  lioen  found  eighty  feet 
higli  in  North  Carolina.  The  Blue  Ash  is  found  at  its 
Itest  Wtwcen  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  ri\<  rs  Ita 
range  north  and  south  is  from  Michigan  to  Tcnneasee. 
The  Carolina  Ash  (F.  Caroliniaua  j  is  the  prevailing 
species  in  the  south,  but  has  no  reputation  as  a  timber- 
tree.  Though  the  Ash  generally  is  most  popular  in 
connection  with  work  which  will  not  be  much  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  Blue  A.sh  has  some  popularity  in 
Ohio  for  poets  and  niiL-i  in  fen«  <  s,  Kxperimcnts  in 
Illinois  with  ssh-planting  show  that  the  White  Ash 
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will  grow  from  seed  thirty  feet  in  twenty  yean,  and 
make  a  cin-umforence  of  tnree  feet  in  tliat  time.  It 
is,  however,  iis4:-leM  to  attempt  piro6telile  ash-culture  in 

drv  or  poor  soils.  (t.  m.  ) 

ASHBURTON,  Alcxamder  Bakinq,  Baron  (1774 
-1848),  an  English  merchant  and  atatesman,  was  bom 
Oct.  27,  1774.  Me  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  the  founder  of  a  large  Ix>ndon  mercantile  hooaei. 
BeinK  sent  by  his  father  to  the  United  States  in  the 
service  of  tint  liouso,  ho  married,  in  1798,  Anna,  the 
eldest  diiiijfhter  of  William  Bingham,  a  wt-althy  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia.  Returning  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished 11  piunphlet  On  the  Orders  in  Council  (ISOb),  in 
which  lie  discussed  the  treatmcntof  Amcric-an  commerce 
by  Great  Britain.  On  the  death  of  bis  &ther  in  181 0 
he  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Rtrinr  Brothers  &  Co. , 
and  in  1S12  he  was  cleeted  to  PiirlianK-nt.  He  wa.s 
then>  at  first  a  Liberal,  but  after  the  pa-ssat'e  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  is:;::,  which  be  bad  oppo^ie^l.  be  was  a 
moderate  Con8er%'utive.  lu  the  ailuiinistnttion  of  Sir 
BoberC  Peel  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  maater  of  tbe  mint,  and  in  April,  1835,  he  was 
made  a  peer  by  tbe  title  of  Lend  Ashbaiton.  This  title 
had  oriffinallylx'cn  eonfcrred  on  John  Dunninjr,  a  din- 
tiiipui.slied  lawyer,  luit  bad  bcooine  extinct  on  tin-  death 
of  bis  S(jn,  Afex-mdcr  Barinir's  cousin,  in  ISL';}.  On 
account  of  his  familiarity  with  tbe  insiitutions  and  ix-o- 
nle  of  tbe  United  States,  he  wasai>pointe<l  bySir  KoU  rt 
nalODa  njedal  mission  to  svuh'  tbe  vexed  question 
of  the  BOrth-castem  boundary.  Thi-  result  of  tbe  ne- 
gotiations was  the  famous  Ashburton  Treaty,  concloded 
at  Washineton  Aug.  9,  1842.  By  it  the  present  bound- 
ary bi  twi  un  Maine  and  Canada  wa-t  establisbu'I.  ari  l 
tbouph  for  a  time  it  wjis  .severely  eritieised  by  extreuio 
partissins  both  in  America  and  in  England,  it  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  e^iuitable  compromise  of  tbe  mat- 
ters in  dispute.  The  treaty  also  contained  pn>vi.siona 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Aliricao  alave-tmie  and  for 
the  mutual  extradition  of  fugitires  from  jostioe.  Tbe 
British  Parliament  jravc  liord  Asbburton  a  vote  of 
thanks  lor  tbe  wttlcincnt  of  tbe  lonif-pending  contn>- 
versy,  and  an  oarldoni  w;us  uftVi-cd  to  liiin,  but  be  de- 
dioed  the  honor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  supported 
the  protective  qystem  and  the  reduction  of  postage.  He 
ifaa  noted  for  the  wide  nuwe  of  hia  accompliahments, 
and  reoMved  the  dMree  of  D.  0.  L.  fnnn  Oxibrd  Uni- 
versity.   He  died  May  U.  1H4S. 

ASIIKV'ILLK,  the  CDUUty-.M'at  of  Hunconilic  <■(•., 
N.  C  is  lL'"i  Uiilcs  W.  of  Charluttc,  mi  llic  ( 'iuriiiiiati, 
Combcrland  (  '>ap,  and  ( 'barlc.'^toii  Railroad,  and  on  the 
Weatera  North  ('arolina  Kailroad.  Tbe  town  isontbe 
weetem  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  2bi)(>  i'eet  above  sca- 
lerel,  Mid  about  a  mile  from  the  French  Broad  River, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge.  Asbcvillc  has 
a  court-house,  five  hotels,  a  bank,  two  weekly  news- 

1)a|>ei-s,  five  clnircbcs,  twu  si  hcMjls,  and  a  female  college, 
t  has  lour  tf)ba<ieo-la(  torie.s,  a  planing  mill,  a  iuun- 
drj',  and  simic  minor  industries.    Population,  2616. 

ASHLAND,  a  town  in  Boyd  co.,  Ky.,  is  on  the 
Ohio  River,  5  miles  below  the  luouth  of  tbe  Big 
Sandy  River.  It  has  five  churches,  a  aenuDaiy,  a 
national  hank,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  contains 
the  Norton  imu-works  and  the  A.-hlainl  furnace.  l:M<tb 
of  great  capacity.  Tbe  Asldaiid  Coal  and  Iron  Kail- 
road  and  Ine  Cbattami  llailroad  run  south  from  this 
place;  the  .^cioto  \'alley  Railroad  is  connected  with  it, 
the  oan  being  transferred  by  barges  across  the  Ohio 
Btrer.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  also 
benestended  to  Ashland,  and  connects  there  with  the 
lEfinbethtown,  Lexington,  nnd  Big  Sandy  Bailroad. 
Tbe  surrounding  distric  t  is  rieh  iu  coal  and  iion  ore. 
Tbe  town  was  laid  out  in  1854,  and  inooipotated  in 
l85cS.    Pojiulation,  o2X0. 


fiom  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  national  bank,  two  other 
baoka,  two  weekly  newspapers,  eleven  churches,  and 


j  g(>ii<l  gTad<'d  scbcHil.'i.  Its  indtistrial  cslablisbnients  c^'m- 
jirise  two  foundries,  two  niacbint  ;-i)oj.s,  and  a  niatni- 
,  factorj'  of  iHHjt  and  slioe  patterns.    It  was  laid  >  ut  ii 
'  1817,  and  Letjuue  the  eount\-teat  in  IS-IC,  when  Ash- 
land county  was  fonned.   Fopulatiun,  3CM4. 

ASHLAND,  a  mining-town  in  ScbuylkiU  co..  Pa., 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  anthracite  coal-fiekl  in  Mahanoy 
Vallqr,  119  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Readinc  Kailroad  and  the 
Ixjbipb  Valley  llailmad.  It  li;i>  i  l-lit  Inrtcls.  a  natii  tud 
bank,  an  oiiera  bouse,  three  weekly  new.-^papery.  elt  vcn 
churches,  twenty  schools,  the  Anthracite  State  Ho*- 

ftital,  and  an  iron  and  a  wooden  bridge  across  Mahanoy 
>cek.  It  has  two  foundries  and  machine-shoiNl, 
flour-mills,  pUning-mills,  and  manufactnrea  of  aoap. 
carriages,  earpete,  doors,  sashes,  iron  screens,  and 
boxes.  It  is  sulietantially  built,  and  has  a  park,  gas- 
and  water-works.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $l,2t>t»,tXK) ; 
the  public  debt  is  $8.3,t>t)0,  and  tbe  vearlj"  expenses 
$27,00<).  About  1830,  Stephen  Giraril  built  a  botse- 
railroad  to  cany  the  first  coal  mined  here.  In  1848, 
Ashland  was  settled,  and  in  1857  it  was  mootpoiated. 
The  population,  largely  of  fbreign  birth,  ia  6(m2., 

ASHLEY,  a  borough  of  Luzcmc  co.,  Pa.,  i?  in  tbe 
Wyoming  ^'alley.  on  tbe  Ixdiieb  ancl  SiiS(|uehaiuja 
Railroad,  ?>  luiles  troui  \\  ilkcs  15atri'.  It  has  a  hoiel,  a 
bank,  three  chunbes,  two  schools,  a  water  works,  a 
railroad  foundry,  and  a  machine-shop.  It  ia  a  thsving 
mining-town,  being  suiroouded  with  rich  coal-mines. 
Population,  2799. 

ASHMOLE,  Emab  (1617-1692),  an  Enghsh  anti- 
qnar\',  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
was  liorn  at  Licbfic]<i,  May  '2?,.  W'lIT.  At  an  early  luse 
he  was  taught  gnuimiar  and  luusic  and  was  I'lacctI  in  the 
cathtnlral  choir.  At  sixteen  he  comnn m  i d  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  K^'iS  was  admitted  as  a  .solicitor  in 
chancery.  In  1641  he  became  an  attorney'  in  the 
oommon  pleas.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
he  left  London  for  Oxfoid,  where  he  joined  the  Boyal- 
ists  and  became  comptroller  of  the  onlnance.  At  the 
same  time  be  entere<l  Brn.seno«!  College  and  studied 
anatoniv.  natuni!  ]i!iilnMi].liy.  and  astrulopy.  After  the 
battle  of  Wont  i^ti  r  he  withdrew  to  Cheslnre^and  after- 
wards went  to  London,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Moore,  Lilhr,aad  Booker,  tbeEngliah  astrologers  of  that 
period.   He  beeune  atewaid  of  their  fistcmity,  which 

included  inanv  distinguished  men.  In  iri47  be  went  to 
Berkshire.  wIk  re  be  studied  l.'otaiiy  and  married  Lady 
Mainwariiiir-  Ib  r  land^  wt  re  scfiuestered  on  account 
oi  his  l)eintr  a  Koyalist.  hut  tbe  sequestration  was  after- 
wanls  removed.  He  aeain  removed  to  London,  where 
his  house  became  the  beadguarterK  of  the  astrologen. 
and  in  1650  tranebted  Dr.  Dee's  Fa*a'atlui  Chymatt 
and  Arconiim.  In  16.')2  he  Studied  Hebrew  in  order 
to  read  the  Kabbalistic  literature,  and  in  the  same 
j'car  luililished  Thriitnim  Cli/ri' ii  n n,  /'n'lti u i'-»m.  a 
collection  of  old  rhyming  treatises  on  the  j>bilos<.ph»"r's 
stone  and  the  art  of  traasmntation  of  metals.  In 
1658  appeared  his  Way  to  iZ/iMe,  which  indicateti  an 
intention  to  idwndon  alchemy  and  astrology.  In  the 
same  ^r  he  made  a  catakgue  of  the  eoina  given  I? 
Archbishop  Land  to  tbe  Ozfiwd  Umrendty.  Durinir 
tbe  next  year  he  wn.s  presented,  hjT  the  younper  Tra- 
de.>4-ant,  with  the  niuseuni  of  ooinsand  curiosities  nmde 
by  llie  latter  and  his  falbcrwhile  curatom  of  the  l~itan- 
icul  garden  at  I^ambcth.  After  the  Restonitiou,  in 
KiftO.  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  became  a  memlHT  of 
the  Royal  Sooietar,  and  was  made  Windsor  Herald  apd 
given  several  other  offices.  He  married  a  third  vifit 
m  IOCS,  was  made  M.  IV  by  Oxford  in  1669,  and  in 
1672  Jiresonled  the  kiiiv'  with  his  Ilislon/  nf  thf  OrJiT 
of  th'-  (Jnrfrr,  for  wliich  be  received  a  i.'ranl  of  £-H"J. 
He  also  wrote  a  Jlijstori/  of  Bvrkxhire,  and  a  Ih'-ny  of 
a  whimsical  character.  In  1679  his  chamberis  in  the 
Temple  were  burned,  with  a  great  part  of  bis  libraiy. 
and  9000  of  bis  vtuoable  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  coins  were  lost.  His  valuable  manuaoripts  and 
tbe  most  precious  of  his  gold  ooina  were  saved.  These 
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he  prewntod  to  the  Univeinty  of  Oxford  in  J683,  and 
«  ImiliJiiitr  wa«  ))rcpared  for  them  which  still  exixts. 
By  his  will  hw  lihran-  nht)  was  t'ivcn  to  the  same  in>-ti- 
totion.  The  onler  of  the  (Jartcr  was  often^'l  to  liini  in 
1<>77,  and  aKain  in  l(>si'i.  Imt  In-  <lo<  lint'(l  tlie  lioh  -i  on 
li<»th  (Mxaisioan.  He  was  (lie  tirst  "  aii  i'ptcd  "'  or  imn- 
optcrative  Freemastm,  ha\'inp  liferi  initiated  in  the  ffuilii 
with  Col.  Mainwarinjiat  Warriuirton  in  1646.  He  died 
in  Ixttxlon,  May  18,  1C92. 

,  ASUMyMtJKHii]>i(17M-1828),MeDtoi'theAmer- 
jam  Oolonimtion  Society,  wis  born  at  Chainplain,  N.  Y. , 

in  April.  IT'"  I  Tleffradnatod  at  Tiurlinpton  College, 
in  l?<ir<,  ami  nWvr  |<renariiiL'  inr  the  niinislry  wa^  pri)- 
f(H»«or  in  the  lian^'nr  riieiil<.<.'i(  al  Sciiiiiuirv.  Me.  Kn- 
tering  the  aer\ite  ot'the  Anu  rieaii  (.'oloiiizatitm  Society, 
be  removed  to  Wa.>hin>rton,  1>.  v.,  and  edite<l  the  Af- 
rioa*  jRepotitorj/,  Being  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
a  rrinfbioeinent  of  the  colony  of  Iiilierin.  lie  sailed  in 
June.  1H22.  and  arrived  An?.  He  foiinil  tlie  eolonj' 
thrfateneil  by  toniiidahle  eneiuicy,  and  at  once  dis- 
j'laye<i  gn'at  aMlity  in  ori'anizinir  and  eneoiirairinp  the 
gfttlen*.  Three  uionilis  atUr  his  arrival  h'm  little  foree 
of  3.T  men  repnlsed  the  attack  of  800  savages,  and  a 
&w  days  later  entirely  defeated  them.  He  continued 
bis  Iahon<  in  behalf  of  the  infant  colony  until  March, 
18'J8.  when  he  was  obliged  to  return  home  on  account 
of  ill-health.  A  few  weeks  af^er  his  arrival  he  died  at 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  Aul'.  1^1'"^  He  i»uMif*hed  in 
IS'Jti  Mrniioirs  of  R*v.  Sminiti  Jiacon,  and  his  own 
JjtYe  wa.v  written  by  K.  R.  (itirley  in  J835. 

ASHTABULA,  a  city  of  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio,  is  on 
the  Aahtabula  Hirer,  jiist  south  of  liuke  Erie,  and  55 
milsB  east  of  Clevelaiia.  It  is  on  the  Lake  Sboie  and 
Miehifran  Sontbent  Raihoad,  and  is  tbe  terminw  of 
two  of  it.»:  divisions,  one  rnnniiiL'  to  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and 
the  other  to  Youti'/stiiwn.  Ohio.  It  in  nlw  on  flic  New 
York.  Cleveiaml.  and  St.  Ijonis  Railroad,  and  is  the 
tenuinn.4  of  the  A«htabu]a  and  Pittsburg  Railway. 
Over  A.>litabula  River  there  are  two  railroad  bridges, 
one  75  tieet  high  and  150  feet  long,  and  the  otlicr  108 
feet  high  and  850  feet  lontr.  The  Rtrmer  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  railroad  disa-ster  Dec,  29,  1876.  The  city 
has  six  hotels,  two  national  hanks,  one  other  bank, 
three  weekly  iiow,--iiaiM  i>  six  ehurfhes,  and  si.v  si  lifKil^. 
Its  industries  comprise  two  iron-foundries,  two  flour- 
miUs,  three  machine-shops,  two  planing-mills,  and 
manufactures  of  agricidtund  ininlemcnts,  pnnip.s,  car- 

Eet-8weepen!,  skewers,  shafts,  poles,  and  carriages.  It 
as  a  fine  harbor  and  does  a  large  business  in  shipping 
coal  and  iron.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas  and  has 
three  paries.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $1  .Tf).'i,(XKI ;  its 
yearly  expenses  are  SI  .i.(MH),  and  it  is  free  of  debt.  A.sli- 
tahula  was  settled  in  .^IaR■h,  179S,  by  intelligent  and 
industrious  emigraiit^i  Imin  Connecticut,  and  was  iueor- 

K rated  Fdbb,  1831.  Tlie  jxipulatiun  in  1880  was  4445, 
t  it  has  since  increased  to  uiore 


   6000. 

ASIA.  Travel  and  exploratioii  OD  the  continent 
Sec  Vol.  IL  '^'^  during  tbe  ten  yeats  dosing  with 
Ik  ess  Am.  1K82  have  bc<!n  marked  by  signal  examples 

Ml  All  ^  "*  'larimr,  cndiinirni-,  and  enterprise,  and 
li>  lartre aildition- tn  L'eogranhieal  knowledge 
and  the  kindred  s<_-ieii'-e.s,  Ilnrx  tiaek  ride.-s  over  the 
mates  of  Central  .V.<iin,  niilitaiy  ex|K;ditioh8  to  the  seats 
of  pomerof  the  ancient  khanates,  pedestrian  juurncy.H 
tStang  gnat  rsaches  of  ooontiy  pceviously  untioddea  by 
wbtte  men,  and  the  gradual  preparation  tat  tbe  intro- 
dni-tion  of  all  the  varu  d  ascneies  of  modem  civilization, 
are  jKtrtiotis  ot  the  ititeri'sting  records  of  tbe  populous 
territory  lyin^'  iK  voiid  the  aaitaiii  fiontMT  of  £niope 
during  the  period  named. 

Exphrntinm  in  1873. — In  this  year  Ae  Scftof  Aral 
was  thoroughly  exploreil  by  Russian  surveiyon,  and 
itmnd  to  be  165  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  and 
25«)  feet  above  the  Caspian.  Tliey  also  determined  the 
present  course  of  the  river  Oxus  from  its  month  at  the 
Sea  ol' Ar.d,  a  distance  of  12t)0  miles,  and  explored  the 
ancient  bed  of  tbe  some  stream,  finding  that  the  old 
nrer  tamed  in  two  chanoela  wm  diy,  and  that  the  val- 


ley was  the  seat  of  a  flonrishing  civilisation,  there  re- 
maining only  ruins  to  mark  its  former  power.  During 

the  same  year  Col  (Inrdon,  of  the  Kngli.sh  mission  to 
Ka.«ligar.  <  ro.ssed  the  iniknown  I'aniir  Stejipe  at  a  height 
of  ]:'.,0iHt  feet,  and  discovered  a  miserable  i»eoj)le.  num- 
lM>ring  about  H«K),  suffering  all  the  rigors  of  an  arctic 
climate,  in  this  hitherto  mysterious  land.  Almost  simul- 
taneously. Col  P.  Baker  and  W.  E.  Gill,  R.  E.,  made 
a  jouniey  through  Northern  Persia,  desc>ribing  Kilaftas 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  worid— not 
unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  "Happy  Valley"  in  RoMttat. 
It  is  entered  by  five  gorges,  earli  almul  three  yard.s  wide, 
the  .sides  of  which  tower  uj>  j>eri)endieularly  like  walls, 
s«)  that  the  valley- l'a.stne8S  is  iuij>regn»ble.  The  inhal>- 
itants  live  upon  what  is  grown  within,  and  can  there- 
fore stand  an  ahnoat  interminable  si^ge.  Tlie  great 
Burveya  of  India  vera  amoltaneonslv  pniaacated  with 
great  vigor.  Gen.  Cunningham,  of  the  ArebsBotogical 

Purvey,  difu-overini.'  tlie  site  of  an  ancient  eity  120  mikt 
south-wtst  (d'  AUulialiad,  and  ideiilitied  as  one  men- 
tioned by  I'toleiuy.  Sixty  years  Ix  forc  it  w.as  buried 
in  a  den.se  jungle.  The  age  of  the  ruins  was  deter- 
mined from  the  profuse  s<-iilpture.s :  they  dist-lo**  an 
origin  nearly  tliree  centuries  before  Christ.  Hiey  were 
regarded  by  Oen.  Cunningham  as  tbe  most  valuable 
acquisition  yet  made  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  India. 
They  reetird  the  drcRses  of  all  cUases  at  a  period  of 
(hR'e-iinartcrs  of  a  century  after  tbe  di  atli  of  Alexander 
the  (rreat,  their  houses,  tcuiples,  ocrMitial  ornaments, 
animals,  and  throw  considerable  liglit  uik)h  the  religion 
and  habits  of  that  remote  era.  In  1873,  Frank  Vincent, 
Jr.,  visited  and  described  the  niins  of  Cambodia,  m ak- 
in- an  impottantooatribution  to  the  litentim  of  travel 
KrnfonOumM  in  107.^— Nearly  S'WO  sqnars  ttilea  of 
the  Holy  liund  were  sun'eyed  in  1S74  by  tlir  offn  .  rs  of 
the  British  Palestine  Ex|x*dition,  while  tlie  .\irirriraii 
Kxi>e<lition  worked  east  of  the  Jordan.  Schekaiiotj-ky 
and  Miillcr  during  this  year  made  a  journey  to  Is'orthcm 
Siberia.  They  started  from  Erbokhoger,  proceeding 
along  the  valley  of  the  lower  Tongnska  with  slow  prog- 
ress, owini?  to  the  great  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
finally  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kopokit  and 
Olcnck  rivers,  and  erossecl  the  nia.s.sive  mountain-chain 
of  Anaou,  reaching  66"  26'  nortli  latitude,  when  they 
came  to  a  large  stream,  the  Mctnu  ro.  and  retiinied,  after 
many  triids,  by  way  of  the  Olenek  Ri\  er.  The  fruits  of 
their  travel  were  rich  in  geologii  al.  iHilanicad,  and  me- 
teorologiciil  material.  .\  further  Ku.Nsiaii  expedition, 
aooofflpaoied  hjf  Matf.  U.  Wood,  made  an  eiaminatkm 
of  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Oxus,  and  determined  that 
the  change  in  the  flow  of  the  .stream  by  which  its  month 
liad  lx>en  diverted  from  the  Anil  to  the  Cas|»ian  Sea 
wa.s  oeciLsioin  d  li\  ilie  oli.struetion  of  its  waters  for  the 
puriH»si's  of  irrigation,  jjartieularly  ut  Khiva,  and  that 
if  tne  river  had  not  U-en  interfered  with  it  would  have 
continued  its  course  to  the  Caspian.  Another  Russian 
expedition  leftTsahkcnd  in  April.  1874,  for  the  explo- 
nition  of  Hissar  its  far  as  the  Oxus.  The  route  lay 
through  Samaminrl  to  His.sar,  of  which  our  knowltnlge 
I  wi\8  verj' iuiim  t,  Inr  im  nuidem  traveller  bad  ever 
tnnlden  its  .soil.  It  w.i-  ilis.  i^cred  as  one  of  the  im- 
I  portanl  resiUts  of  tin  .  ir  iii  in  that  the  rivers  Khu- 
'  ziar.  Dargius,  and  Shirubad  were  not  the  large  streams 
they  Were  represented  to  be.  The  party  found  that  the 
I  Surkhan  is  an  impoitMit  tribotaiy  of  the  Oxus.  though 
I  the  ver>'  existence  of  that  river  nad  been  doubted  ny 
:  Fcdchengo,  the  late  Ru.'^ian  traveller.  Tlicy  al.so  dis- 
covered the  remains  id'  the  remarkable  stone  bridge  over 
,  the  Sirkab  des<  rilN'd  by  {'laviiro.  the  Spanish  aHd)a.s.sa- 
dor  to  the  exiurt  of  Timur  in  the  filiecnth  century,  but 
were  not  abli>  to  identify  the  position  of  the  famous  pasa 
of  the  Iron  Gates,  a  great  natural  opening  cloeed  bgr 
folding  gates  cased  with  iron  and  hung  with  belh,  de- 
scribed oy  the  Chini'se  uiissionariea  in  the  seventh  een- 
tur>'.  The  trcological  exploration  of  the  tvgion  watered 
by  the  Amoo  Daria  wa.s  in  IsT4  conducted  bv  Barbian 
dc  Morucy  and  his  scientific  associates,  and  his  publica- 
tions are  volnminons  and  great  treasures  to  tbe  geog* 
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taplier.  lie  il<wt;<l  his  fxplorationa,  afler  a  journey  of 
]4()l)  miles  nil  liorM.'b;iek,  at  Saiiiarciiml. 

China  wa.H  alao  the  scene  of  fr>eat  activity  in  1S74. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Maigny,  well  kn<»wn  iw  geographer  ami  ex- 
plorer by  his  Joainey  from  the  China  Sea  to  the  Ira- 
iroddy  by  way  of  Tunnan-Pu  and  Momien,  started  on 
a  joamey  from  Anko  up  the  YanL'-ts«»-Kiang  t<»  meet 
CoL  Browne  and  Mr.  Ncy  Ellas,  wlio  wne  t  liari!e<l  with 
the  extension  of  commercial  relations  iM  twi  cu  IJunnah 
and  China.  He  went  by  boat  from  Hankow  ti>  the 
province  of  Quichow,  where  navigation  ends,  a\v\  tlu-ii 
by  land,  journeying  over  the  maunifieent  p:L«ises  to  the 

Erovince  of  Yunnan.  But  Mar):ar>'  was  murdered 
y  the  natives  before  he  reached  his  destination.  Co- 
eval with  this  lx)ld  attempt  was  the  jouniey  of  M.  du 
Bernard,  a  missionary,  wlio  travell<^l  anmn;;  the  Mivaire 
triiies  ot"  Li>sii.  The^^  are  iiDtainali^'  subject  to  ( 'liiin'.-e 
mil',  liut  tlii'ir  intercourse  with  China  and  Thilu  t  Ihls 
nut  chant'Cil  their  savage  nature,  m  they  make  raids  on 
Hurrounding  tribes,  and  live  on  these  incursions  wholly 
by  Il4>iiie.  Gold  he  ibund  abundant  in  the  country, 
and  amall  gold  balls,  weighed  in  the  Chinese  scales,  are 
onnrat  among  the  fetish-wor8hipi>ers  as  money.  The 
Ahh6  David  likewise  explored  the  northern  regions 
of  China,  reaching  Moupin  on  tlic  frontier  of  (.'hina 
proper,  where  he  came  into  the  midst  of  a  race  neither 
Chinese  nor  Thibetan.  Among  hia  discoveries  was  one 
entirely  pheiioiiieiial--Cbat  ii,  maokeyn  in  tlie  woods 
vh«ne  there  18  mow  on  the  gronnd  six  mooths  Hi  the 
year.  They  sliowed.  however,  some  marked  differences 
from  the  monkeys  of  warm  latitudes  heretofore  known, 
some  of  tlu  tn  haviuu  a  hitluT  ratiL'e  of  intelligence. 
M.  Dujwia  made  an  exploration  during  the  year  of  the 
Hong-Kian|(  (or  Red  Kiver)  of  Tong-King  and  China, 
fie  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
commeroe,  its  trade  promising  to  attain  the  magnitude 
of  that  of  the  Yang-tse  in  a  few  years,  opening  up  com- 
munication l>etwecn  the  south-west  provinces  of  China 
and  LkIoh  and  Thibet — airvra'tratiug  5<I,(XK).(i<H)  ]h'o]i1c. 
Dr.  Ilannand,  another  French  traveller,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  Tong-King  (or  Tonquin),  that  part  of 
Annam  which  lies  Ix^tween  Cochin  China  and  the  great 
nnge  of  mountains  that  senanites  it  ftom  the  southern 
nut  of  China.  He  descrioes  it  as  a  ooaotiy  of  great 
rertility  and  densely  populated.  The  people  are  a  mild 
anil  inoffeiisive  nice.  The  mandarine  are  hostile  to  all 
EurojK'ans,  aini  .are  cunning,  ienoraiit,  and  given  to 
intri^'ue  and  exaction.  Kverj  thintr  in  their  administra- 
tion IS  fliysteiuatic  corruption.  The  mountains  around 
TooqniB  «re  inhabited  by  a  number  of  savage  races  of 
whom  eompmtiTeIr  little  is  knowo,  but  they  arc  the 
nborisines.  The  mooiitMn-rainoii  to  the  northward  is  in- 
fested l»y  liainlltti,  chiefly  Chinese.  One  of  the  prov- 
inces, Tluinkliia,  numbering  l,2(X),i»0  mnh,  has  about 
IS.CMK)  Catholic  converts. 

In  1874,  Baron  Richthofen,  probably  tlie  first  hving 
authority  on  China,  set  down  th«  popdstioii  of  the 
eouMK  at  4I5.000,0(X). 

Mongolia  also  commanded  the  eflbrts  of  sereral  ez- 
ploH'rs.  Capt.  I.  A.  Sosnoski.  a  Ruiwian.  nftenipted 
to  make  his  way  from  China  to  the  HIa<'k  Trivsli  in 
SilxTia.  The  S4)un>cs  nl'  ii\  i  r.  ii.-.iiii.'  in  \\  rstcin 
Mongolia,  were  first  explurud  by  iiiui  in  lh7-.  He  was 
followed  by  M.  Mohusooki,  a  Russian,  who  made  a 
jonmey  of  514  miles  in  the  EkUig  range  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  determining  a  great  number  of  positions 
and  altitudes.  M.  Morozof,  a  RuH.sian  merchant, 
despatched  conricrs  fnjin  Lake  Kaisau  to  DzuiiL'nria 
and  Western  MoiiL'ulia,  an  (■\ti  ii>i',  i-  i  x]ilnr;itiiin,  ilnr- 
ing  which  larire  aiTuiimliiliotis  of  kimwli  'ltre  wrre  ol>- 
tained.  iiaiiii  ularly  nf  a  geographical  character.  In 
Thibet  soiue  important  explorations  were  made  by  a 
tmsted  Indian  employed  )v  Mi^.  Montgomery  to  in- 
Testigtte  the  unkiunra  eountiy  iKHtb  of  the  Thibetan 
water-shed  of  the  np«per  Brahmaputra  valley  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  fn)m  Shigatze,  goim;  cnntjilotely 
around  Lake  Tcngrinor,  the  existence  of  which  was 
known  from  old  Chinese  anthom  bgr  tlmt  mme^  bnfc 


which  on  the  spot  is  calle<l  Lake  Namcho.  or  Skv 
Lake,  an  l  n  tnrnr  i  by  way  of  Lhas^a.  the  goal  which 
so  many  ambitious  travellers  have  sought  in  vain.  He 
found  the  streams  frozen  hard,  and  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  hot  springs  having  a  salpharoas  smell,  the 
water  being  expelled  with  great  noise  and  violenee  lilce 
tlie  Western  u'cysers  of  North  America,  The  lake  ig 
"jvj  miles  in  leiiL'th,  iT)  in  breadth,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  raiii;!-  uf  suuwy  pi  aks  ]l)*J  miles  in  length, 
the  highest  of  whiili  is  mure  than  25,tXXi  lieft  al>ove 
the  sea.  This  vt  n  important  exploration  has  eluci- 
dated the  g»<>graohy  of  an  area  embracing  12,ujj0 
souare  miles,  and  one  of  the  northern  tributaries 
of  the  Brahmaputra  has  been  thoroughly  explored. 
Capt  0.  C.  Napier's  adventurous  journey  in  Northern 
Persia  dovelojM^l  cvilain  interesting  facts,  At  Shkoh 
he  found  abundant  coal.  X'isiting  Kilat,  and  croswing 
the  main  chain  of  the  Elburz  Mountains,  a  iinuss  of 
hard  gray  limestone,  rising  with  jaggetl  teeth  to  an 
altitude  of  TtXJU  feet,  he  pa^d  valleys  ven-  fertile 
and  which  would  feed  whole  districts,  bat  tliey  wen 
neutral  ground,  beinir  the  battle-ground  of  the  Toroo- 
mans  and  Kunls.  Sir  Henry  Eawliti- mi  !'  f,  rs  in  the 
hiirhest  terms  to  the  ge(ii.'ra]iliiral  laiMirs  ni'  (  'aj-t.  Na- 
pier, and  .s;iys  that  when  Ins  dis<-(iveries  are  prupi  rly 
worked  out  thcv  will  throw  great  light  on  this  part  of 
Central  Asia.  Very  important  to  science  were  toe  die' 
ooveries  of  Mr.  Bond,  of  the  Trigonometrical  Samf 
of  India.  He  discovered  two  of  the  wild  dwar&h  nee 
who  live  in  the  hill-jungles  of  the  Wcsteni  Chants — a 
rae<'  of  which,  though  often  }n'ard  of.  no  trace  bad 
been  previously  found.  A  uiun  :ui<l  woman  were  dis- 
covered, who  ai'peared  to  Ix;  akin  to  the  pi^y  race 
of  Africii  made  known  by  Dr.  Sehwdhrffalth.  They  •» 
cannibals,  eating  also  roots  and  honey,  and  worship  the 
local  divinities  of  the  forest  Studies  of  the  Himalava 
range  by  Col.  Montgomei;^  show  that  the  gigantic  gla- 
cier system  of  this  elevation  reaches  its  greatest  de- 
velopment in  Baltistan  in  Nortli-wt stern  Iieiia  'i'li-- 
glaciers  increase  in  size  from  i  a.st  to  west,  and  are  in 
1  many  instances  more  than  'JO  miles  in  length,  the 
I  longest,  Baltoro.  being  35  miles  long.  The  ioe  was  in 
I  S4>me  eases  4W  feet  thick,  and  the  expertmeots  made 
show  that  the  jtheiiomcna  of  its  motion  wore  the  same 
I  as  in  the  Alps.  One  of  the  most  daring  joume\-8  of 
■  modem  times  was  the  horseback  riiic  of  Mr  .).  \. 
Mactiahan  acnis-s  ('<'ntral  A.sia  to  tlie  klianat"^  uf 
Khiva,  which  was  reduced  to  submi.-sion  by  ih.'  Rus- 
sian exi)e<Jition  of  IJen.  Kauffman  in  1^7 '..  Ma(<ia- 
han,  an  intrepid  American,  was  empluvL-d  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett  to  make  the  jooincQr.  In  the  fiuse  of 
the  nfiisal  of  the  BoMtsn  anUiorities,  and  after  en- 
conntering  ever\'  form  of  opposition,  he  set  oof  a! one, 
almi>st  unaltende*!,  and  arrived  in  the  Ru.ssian  cmip 
in  time  to  witness  the  fall  of  Khiva — the  only  American 
or  European  who  had  ever  vi^ted  the  capital  since  the 
journey  of  VambdiT.  Ll  Oui^Hfn«»ff  on  the  Oxv$ 
MacGahan  gave  a  mplue  sooonnt  of  explorations  and 
observations,  and  this  notable  volome  iias  taken  its 
place  in  the  pcnnanent  literature  of  our  time.  The 
direi't  results  of  Kauftinan's  exfH'dition,  which  was  a 
triumphant  suin-e.ss.  ami  iitii((ue  in  this  parti<'idar  wlun 
compared  with  the  disiistrous  failures  which  marked 
former  Russian  attempts  at  conriuest,  were  that  the 
Ru.ssian  frontier  was  advanced  3U<)  miles  farther  to  the 
southward,  80,000  square  miles  of  territory  were  an- 
nexed, and  cotnplete  possession  of  the  lower  Orm 
obtained.  MacGahan  sutns  up  the  political  relation* 
.ship  of  Rui^-^ia  to  Cciiinil  Asia  in  a  brief"  s<  nfini^ 
amplv  jusiitied  by  the  subsi'quent  events:  "They  (the 
Russians!  have  iHNupation  enough  in  keeping  the 
Central- Asian  population  in  subjection." 

ErpUmttioM  m  1875-76. — ^The  j-cars  1875-76  were 
marked  bv  even  greater  aetiTt^  in  Asian  expbfatioai 
particularly  in  Siberia  and  Nortn -eastern  Asia.  A  few 
may  Ikj  numtioned.  Lieut.  Sandsberg  and  I*rof.  Wag- 
ner in  the  far  northern  regions;  ^f.  Grumm  in  the 
eonutiy  of  the  Gaqiiaa;  Qml  Skobeleff  in  the  ann^f 
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arnl  exploration  of  thf>  Altai  and  Trans-Altai  raoun- 
lains  aijiJ  the  nortlu-m  i)art  of  the  Parair  Stt'ijpo; 
M.  Poliakoff  in  the  lower  scL-tion  of  the  river  Obi ;  M. 
Cbetsky  upon  the  Irkoot  Kiver;  M.  Rheinthal  from 
AVjemga  to  Kashgar;  M.  Sorertdaw  in  the  valley  of 
F<Ti.'hana  and  the  noiu'hlKirini;  nimintains ;  ^Ir.  yey 
Klias  iu  the  valley  of  the  Slnu  li  in  the  western  part  of 
the  province  of  Yunnan  ;  M.  I'otanin  in  East  and  jforth- 
vest  Moopiia ;  Col.  Preiavakkv  of  the  region  betwceo 
the  Himmyas  and  the  Thian-shan,  China,  and  Turk- 
ijilan;  l>r.  A.  Wajeckuff  in  Japan  and  Siam  ;  and  the 
AhUS  Monbroeier  in  the  explomtiun  of  hulli  branches 
of  the  Mekong  in  ('(M  hin  China.  During  this  i>eriod 
CoL  Bok  hef  surveyed  the  Siberian  coast  between  the 
]Nurallebiut  t.'i  utid'r>2^  north  fimn  Plaslin  Bay  toC^ 
tries  liay.  There  the  country  was  found  to  be  moun- 
tainous, the  range  traversing  the  entire  coaBt.  Fine 
tiiuUj,  lead,  copper,  alw,  gold,  and  ooal  wm  in 
abundant.*. 

Chekanofsky's  expedition  during  this  period  to  the 
Oienek  and  the  lower  Lena  was  rich  iu  geological,  geo- 
graphical, and  botanical  r^stilts.  He  eventually  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  the  Olenek,  faeini:  the  J^ilierian 
Sea.  where  he  found  the  graves  of  the  intrepid  Kussiiui 
•qiMier  Prootaehischtsohew  and  his  brave  wife,  who 
140  years  before  sought  a  ptnue  arauiid  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  River.  Tlie 
e.\|'<  ilitiun  uf  Dr.  Otto  Finseh  aloni;  the  valley  of  the 
Olii  10  Ubdursk,  the  most  northerly  settlement  of  that 
rivier,  WIS  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  A.  Brehui, 
cantor  of  the  Bremen  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy. 
They  made  their  way  to  the  Kara  Sea,  and  suffered 
nKinv  of  the  liardsliip.«i  incident  to  Siberian  travel. 
Aljuut  the  same  time  Messrs.  Sidcn«er  and  Lopatin 
explored  thtt  tifers  Kct  and  Chulym  in  Siberia  to  dis- 
cover  if  it  irem  poaiUe  to  join  the  men  Obi  and  Yeni- 
sei by  a  canal.  Otmearrentlsr  there  were  Ibot-jounicys 
through  the  mountain-districts  of  Central  Japan,  and 
D.  P.  Edwards  of  Bangkok  travelled  extcn.sively  in 
Siam,  gathering  a  large  amount  of  geognuihieai  infor- 
niatioQ.  fir.  Andrei  made  rcacarchee  in  rerua  whit  h 
havebeen  of  vahietoarcihaMtogiata,  and  CoL  McGregor 
niaile  practical  exj)1(}rAt!<)ns  in  thesune  ooontiy  le  &r 
north  as  the  Rujisian  Irontier. 

Erplortifiong  in  1S77. — In  18TT  the  peotrniphy  of  the 
Pamir  Steppe  was  enriched  by  the  publication  of  a  map 
drawn  by  Jehander  Khan,  the  dejMxsed  ruler  of  Badak- 
(ban,  "intaininL:  an  itinerary  from  Ush  in  Khukand  to 
Lake  Kani-Kul ;  thenee  in  a  south-westerly  direetioii  to 
Shighnan,  passin«  through  Vomar  on  the  Oxus  before 
tamini;  t^jwanl  Chitral  vid  Wakhan  and  Yaasin.  An- 
other iiirierar)  on  tlie  same  map  I«ids  ftom  Hisaar  m'd 
Kolab  t-)  Faizabad.  A  further  itinerar,*  eoininnnicated 
to  the  Russian  Geograj)hical  Society  is  iroiu  ^Vskeu  in 
Eastern  Turkistan  to  Ladak.  It  is  divided  into  forty- 
pioe  marches,  making  in  all  885  miles.  Thi.s  was  found 
in  the  archives  at  Omsk,  and  refers  as  far  baek  as  1 824. 
The  Trans-Himalayan  explorations  recorded  for  the  vear 
1877  were  of  wonderful  value  to  geoL'raphers.  ^he 
"Havildar."  an  Indian  travelling  in  the  di-spuisc  of  a 
merchant,  left  Peshawur  in  Sept.,  1 873,  with  about 
OX)  in  muslins  and  cloths.  Iyi:avinir  Cnbul  in  Novem- 
ber, and  crossing  into  Badakshan  by  the  Sar-ulaog  INUB, 
12,000  feet  high,  he  arrived  at  ^izabad,  the  capital, 
where  he  spent  the  winter.  Pu  adiiiiir  the  Osiis.  sepa- 
nting  the  dominiona  of  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan,  he 
encountered  nvmerous  delays,  and  fina^  ms  not  pi^r- 
Butted  to  idvanoe.  The  Mullah"  was  another  of 
mas  ntire  explorers  trained  by  the  British,  aa  was 
Nlin Singh,  the  most  dlstiiiL'iiislied  of  them  all.  Be- 
■des  penetrating  the  m^'steriou.s  land  of  Thibet  to  its 
l^capitsL  LsiMk,  sad  determining  its  true  position, 
he  nrreyed  a  new  ooimtiy  along  a  distanoe  of  1200 
BHies,  fixing  the  positions  of  31  pMnes  and  the  akitnde 
of  .yi.  nis  crownini:  work  was  when,  having  accom- 
panied the  British  mission  to  Kasligar  in  l.sT:!,  he  vol- 
nnteered  to  go  on  a  fourth  jouniev  of  exphiration.  His 
iwite  hy  firam  Leh  to  Laeaa  by  a  Une  farther  north  than 


any  previou.«ly  knctwn — in  fact,  acro.sg  that  part  of  the 
high  plateau  of  Thibet  whieh  is  aliuust  a  bhiuk  on  our 
maps.  On  this  iourney  he  discovered  an  extcndv6 
series  of  lakes  and.  rivers,  as  well  as  a  vast  snowv  nngo 
to  the  north  of  the  Tliibetan  course  of  the  Brumapn- 
(ra.  Threatened  danger  drove  him  across  the  Tlima- 
iayas  to  the  southward,  and  he  entered  As.sam  by  the 
Tawung  pass,  a  route  hitherto  unexplored.  The' total 
length  01  this  journey  from  Ladak  was  1319  miles,  and 
r2(X)  miles  lay  thnni|:h  a  terra  ineoqnita.  Following 
thcav  iniportant  additions  to  geogmjiiiy  came  the  sur- 
vey of  We.sleru  Palestine  by  Tiieut.  Kitchener,  11.  E., 
in  whieh  he  determined  that  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee  is  (')82 
feet  below  the  Mcditemuiean.  while  the  Dead  Sea 
is  1292  feet  below  it.  Mr.  T.  (iardiier  in  Trans-Cau- 
ca.sia,  Caiit.  Ix)ckw<)od  in  Kiu<tern  Persia,  and  Mr.  E. 
Floyer,  r.  R.  G.  S.,  did  good  work,  the  last  named 
coiiductiiia;  an  expedition  through  Mekran,  lia.shkard, 
Pei-sia,  Kurdistan,  and  part  ot  A.'^iatie  Turkey.  He 

Eenetrated  with  dlffiealtgr  to  Ahuran,  the  capital  of 
lashkard,  a  mountainous  country  before  unex))lored. 
The  labors  of  the  Russian  military  expedition  on  the 
Alai  and  Trans- Alai  raiiL-e,  of  wlii(  li  Col.  Ki  sti  ii>ko  is 
the  historian,  form  a  record  of  the  most  dithcult  explo- 
ration in  Asiia,  in  the  midst  of  extinct  volcanoes,  ghiF- 
ciers,  and  great  mountains,  resulting  in  the  discoveiy 
of  the  important  fact  in  Asiatic  geography  that  there 
exi.st.s  a  chain  ol'  mountain.'^  ninning  north  and  south, 
which  Humboldt  called  the  Bolor  Mountains,  but  which 
heretofore  was  not  credited  generally. 

But  CoL'  Preiavalaky's  tutixaatkm  m  Asia  dunag 
the  period  under  oonridemnon  have  been  the  mom 
famou.s,  and  rank  with  the  aehiev(  niont.s  of  Burton, 
Living.stone,  and  Stanley.  His  geographieal  lalxjrs 
in  China  and  Mongolia  were  succeeded  bv  his  expe- 
dition to  Lake  Lop-nor.  equipped  by  the  Russian 
(leographical  Sodety.  cBs  duty  was  to  explore  that 
va.st  and  unknown  region  Ix'tween  Siberia,  the  Him- 
alayas, China,  and  Turki.>-tan.  He  went  Ironi  KulJa, 
in  Sungaria,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tckis  aii<i  Yuldus, 
to  Kresla,  crossing  a  pass  of  the  Thian-Sbaui  and 
thence.  aOer  some  delays,  he  passed  southward,  reach- 
ing Lake  Loh-nor,  being  the  first  civilized  traveller  who 
has  reached  its  shores  sinec  Mareo  Polo.  He  found 
the  topography  of  the  lake-valley  and  8urroun<iing 
region  veiy  different  from  what  it  is  rcprcscntcMl  in 
the  map.  He  circumnavigated  two-thirds  of  the  lake 
ill  a  boat,  and  discovered  a  mountain-range  called  Allyn 
Tan,  ri.sing  to  a  height  of  lO.tMKl  feet,  and  aftcrwanls 
shot  several  wild  ciiinejs.  Wild  camels  arc  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  but  their  existence  has  been  doubted  by 
many  naturalists.  In  the  neighborhot>d  of  liob-nor  he 
I'onnd  the  ruins  of  two  old  cities,  and  120  miles  south 
of  the  lake  the  Tarim  River.  Mongolia  was  eontcm- 
l^ioraneously  cxjilored  bvG.  A.  Pohinnin  for  the  Kus.><ian 
(reographical  oociety.  and  We.'^teni  .^IollL'olia  by  Capt, 
Pevlsow;  while  the  Rev.  A.  \\  Ni-litingale  in  China 
made  a  journey  up  the  river  Han.  and  Mr.  IL  Cottam, 
a  Ceylon  merchant,  endeavored  to  explore  a  new  route 
overland  from  India  to  China.  China,  Bumiah,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Siam  were  visited  l>y  explorers  of  note  at 
this  time— China  by  Lieut.  Gill,  RE.,  in  an  import- 
ant joumev— and  Ih*.  Hanuand  unearthed  remarkable 
ruins  in  (Vmbodia.  From  May,  1878,  to  1879  there 
was  marked  proirresH  in  Asiatic  exploration.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish war  with  Afghanistan  stimulating  iiiquirj'and  cnter- 
])risc.  another  course  of  the  Brahmaputra  was  disooiv* 
ered,  and  the  SMipu,  the  great  river  of  Xhibet,  wm 
followed  Ibr  20O  mOes  be^d  Chetang .  The  woric 
in  China,  Persia,  and  India  wa.>j  very  valuable.  Col. 
Gnxlekof  in  1878  made  a  journey  from  Patta-Kianur 
to  H«mt,  giving  complete  Borvqn  end  deaoriptiona  of 
the  regions  traversed. 

L(Uer  Sephrationt. — ^Ledc  of  space  compels  hut  a 
mere  mention  of  the  succeeding  explorations  down  to 
IS.s;].  Baron  AmirofT,  M.  Yalvintseff,  M.  SlortsttT. 
M.  Matthieu,  M.  Polannin,  M.  Oschanin,  figured 
creditably  in  Northern  Asia;  Mr.  J.  Biyce  among  the 
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Anncaiana ;  Mr.  C.  Doughty  in  Arabia ;  Dr.  Bastian  I 
in  Persia ;  Lieut  Sl  George  C.  <iore  in  (lie  Pishkin  I 
valli-y  of  AfVhaniHtan ;  and  ^laj.  Tanrii:r  in  KnfTir -tan. 
Count  Szecbcnyo,  an  Hungarian,  pai-scd  trnni  Ciiina 
through  Thibet     In  China,  .Mr.  <J.  J.  MijrriHjn,  T. 
F.  Brumpton,  the  Rev.  J.  McCarthy,  Mr.  £.  Colbore,  I 
and  M.  de  Ujfaivy  made  separate  and  notable  jotime>fi.  I 
M.  Knot  (  )|ijH  i  t  uiadf  threo  vovatrcs  to  Cona.  yicM- 
inK  uuch  nt-w  inlnnnation.    Kx|il<)ration8  in  Nurth-iii'efet 
IlMia,  AaBani,  the  Malay  Pcniio^ula,  and  Coehin-China 
were  also  made.    Mr.  Dielwar  Morgan's  travels  in  Cen- 
tral Afiia,  Mr.  Colbome  Baker's  in  Oiiua,  and  the  hax- 
axdous  joimiey  of  Mr.  O'Donovan  of  the  Lontlon  ThiHn 
JNact.  are  recent  and  interesting  explorations  in  A^ia. 
But  the  most  imiwrtaDt  fact  in  Central- Asian  {.'eosra- 
nKqr  autde  known  in  Uter  raua  has  been  detennmed  by 
Che  RoMtan  explorerB,^liat  iome  parte  of  the  great 
Bteppo  lio  bolow  tlio  level  of  tin  Ckspian.    (A.  8.) 

ASPKKN,  al.s«i  (tRosw  A.si'kr.n,  a  small  village  in 
Awtliiu  on  an  unu  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
five  mitee  K  N.  £.  of  Vienna.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
ffroimd,  with  Emltni^  and  Enzendorf.  of  a  great  battle 
fought  in  the  liritf  canijiait-'n  lictwecn  France'  and 
Au.stria  in  l.*^*'.*.  The  iTi-ix  h  wcrt-  mniniandod  by 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians  by  the  arch- 
duke Cnarie&  The  French  call  it  the  battle  of  Eesling, 
whieb  indeed  is  ite  proper  name.  After  the  preceding 
actii'iis  (if  Abonjtborc  and  fA-kmiihl,  Napoleon  nad  made 
a  iKH  ond  i  ntrj'  into  Vienna,  and  now  oecupied  it  on  the 
12th  of  May.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
he  was  doaetjr  watchod  the  Austrian  commander, 
who  desired  to  draw  him  out  and  give  him  battle. 
He  had  'A^y  ocrupiod  two  islands  below  ^*it•nna,  the 
larger  of  whii  li  wa.^  l/)liau  ;  from  thi.s  he  (ms.'^t'd  the 
narrow  Wt  of  the  Diuiul)e  on  the  2Ist  nf  May.  and 
occupied  the  three  villages,  A.'^iicm.  FiSj«ling,  and  En- 
wrEaorf.  The  finL  eonsiRting  of  low  stone  hou.«<>fl, 
wa.'<  of  the  nature  of  a  fortification  ;  the  second,  which 
wa.s  tilled  with  LTanaries.  offenxl  equal  shelter;  the 
thinl  pnitecti'd  Ii'l^*  riirlit  flank.  When  he  had  ero.«sed 
30,""'<t  men  to  o<<  iipy  these  po.sition.s,  he  was  fien-ely 
attacked  hy  the  Austrians.  numl)ering  Hfl.(X)0.  The 
archduke  carried  both  Aspem  and  Enzerzdorf  on  the 
right  and  left  after  bard  iiKhting  thnniL'hout  the  day, 
but  Ma.s,sena  resisted  his  attacks  ami  hild  Ivssling. 
During  the  niuhf.  however,  the  Au-strians  destroyed 
the  pnnoipal  bridge  across  the  Danube,  and  ikeMKt 
morning  assaulted  Essling  with  overwhelming  masses. 
Massena  was  driven  out  after  sueh  an  obstinate  defence 
as  called  forth  th«-  platidits  of  the  t'ntire  army.  Already 
duke  of  Rivoli,  he  was  creatcfl  jirince  of  Euling.  The 
fimeaat  which  harl  seiMired  the  island  of  Lohmiwas  now 
made  manifeaL  The  f^ch  croesed  the  namow  branch 
which  separated  it  iVom  the  nainUmd  on  a  pontoon- 
bridge  (oven'd  by  a  dr  pout  and  a  ndn-d  t,  ;ind  the 
whole  annv  found  shelter,  rest,  and  means  of  reorgan- 
ization. The  fierecncs.s  (»f  the  li;Utle  is  evidim-ed  by 
the  kMses,  that  of  the  French  being  between  30,000 
and  40,000.  Amonir  thehr  kitted  were  Manhal  Lannes, 
duke  of  Mnnte  l^ello,  and  (Jenerals  d'Espacnc,  St. 
Hilaire,  and  Ailiu(|uer(|ue.  The  French  army  engaged 
numbered  f'>o,(MK» ;  the  Austrian,  lOi.fKn  After  "re- 
cruiting at  Lobau,  Napoleon  rccrosscd  to  Easling  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and  completely  defeated  the  Attttrians  at 
Wagrani  '>n  the  .''(th  and  fith.  This  vietorj'  put  an  end 
to  the  campaiLrn,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Schiinbninn 
on  the  14th  of  October.  1.^09.  i  H.  c.  i 

ASPHALTUM,  or  Asphalt.  This  term  i.s  frequent- 
see  vi>i  II      apphed  not  only  to  the  rujuid  bituminooa 
p!^  tji'i  km.  substance  obtained  from  certain  limestones 
(I..  7t6  -|,„i  s;ind.stones.  hut  to  the  various  hydrocar- 
"  bons.  sometimes  mon 


or 


1 1\ SL'enateu 


comiHj.sing  the  series  embraced  ix^^twcen  naphtha  and 
coal.  Some  authorities  u.se  the  term  "a.«»phalt"  to 
designati!  the  nn-k  pro<iueinc  bitiuuen,  others  use  it  as 
synonymous  with  bitumen,  while  another  claes  employ 
it  fur  the  various  eoinjxtsitions  in  which  bitumen  wrau 
a  more  or  leas  prumiuent  iugredient 


Atphtlt  rock,  or  tuphalt,  is  a  mineral  containing  fron 

87  to  9.3  per  cent,  of  carlwnatc  of  lime  ami  from  13  to 
7  jxT  cent,  of  bitumen,  which  is  extracted  ly  :;Tindiag 
or  roasting  the  stone  to  j>owder  and  builiug.  At  a  km 
temperature  the  stone  is  hard  and  sonorous,  breakisf 
with  an  irregidar  £ractare;  bot  aa  the  temprntim 
rises  the  stone  softens,  passing  through  vaiions  dcfrect 
of  plasticity,  until  at  thim  14(1°  to  I'VY  it  Wlhil-  to 
crumble,  and  at  212°  melts  down.  It-  ■ifi,-  gmntr 
is  2*23.5.  Some  rocks  contain  too  m  i  ti  oil,  idwt 
must  be  driven  off  hr  diatiUatioo  before  the  naitie  on 
he  used.  It  is  aim  fbnnd  in  the  hitnminovs  Mad-mb 
cidled  moJInxsr,  and  in  the  volcanic  rm-ks  of  Anverime, 
where  it  is  a.ss<K;iated  with  other  ingredients,  as  cUj, 
silica,  magnesia,  and  lime,  with  traces  of  arsenia 

Asphalt  rock  in  ita  native  condition  forms  an  adan^ 
able  materid  ibr  roads  or  atreeta.  It  is  preitared  Ibr 
this  iiuri  'ise  by  heating  it  to  powder,  which  is  com- 
]jrcssed  while  not  in  moulds  of  suitable  dimeiuwHtf. 
forming  the  blocks  or  briquettes  used  for  paving ;  or  the 
hot  powder  may  be  spread  direcUy  upf>n  the  sorfue 
and  be  eomparted  by  not  rollers  or  pe»tlei«,  thus  fttoh 
in?  a  mntinuous  stone  coverinir.  For  sidewalk?  tlx 
iLsphalt  riH-k  is  combined  with  bitumen  i  mineral  tar/ 
and  grits.  These  ingredients  are  mixed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  400',  as  follows :  first,  the  mineral  /or  b  pre- 
pared by  stirring  together  in  an  open  boiler,  at  4TCr. 
.S.")  pounds  of  Trinidad  asidialtiim  and  1.5  poniKis  "f 
"still  Ixittonis,"  l)eing  the  n'si<iuunj  obtained  fnun  the 
distillation  of  ]ietn)leuni.  Seeiuidly.  this  conif*Liunii  s 
then  mixed  with  the  pulverized  Val-de-Traven  rock  in 
the  proportions  of  9si  pounds  of  rode  to  U  of  tar,  and 
fin,aliy  H8j  pounds  of  this  litter  composition  are  mixed 
with  1}  pounds  of  tlie  niiinTLil  tar  and  3.*)  jxHinds  of 
grits  or  pulver;/.'  <l  liiiiesi^nr  Bitumen,  which  is  ik 
cementini:  material  of  .tsplialtie  rocks,  is  fre«iaeMlji 
fiKind  separated  from  its  matrix  )>y  natural  forces.  Ike 
most  eelebrate<l  deposit  of  natural  bitumen  is  that  OB 
the  i.slan<l  of  Trinidad,  whence  the  United  States  ol^ 
tains  its  elilef  su]i]ily.  This  [.iteli.  however.  i«i  tt» 
sensitive  to  thermal  changes  to  render  its  unalloyed  utt 
in  northern  latitudes  entirely  guecvi»ful.  hut  it  is  foaBd 
that  by  mixing  it  thorougbly  over  a  fin*  with  "w»t 
uum"  in  the  proportion  l>y  weight  of  .!  p;uls  of  the 
latter  to  7*  or  8  of  the  former,  the  re.-uhiii-'  mineral  lax 
is  etjual  to  that  of  SeysseL  This,  luixe*!  with  biuuu- 
nons  limestone,  sand,  or  gravel,  may  be  used  tat  wA- 
ing  a  good  bituminous  or  tuphaUie  mastic 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  la 
arllfirial  a.>{)halt  hy  eoinbininsr  fh(>  prineiniil  inL'Tf  lient.i 
hut  they  have  generally  l)cen  liii lures.  I'he  .siagk  ex- 
ception of  .laloureau  &  Co.  may  l>e  mentionei  TbiiT 
product  consisted  of  '"coal  tar  be^ited  to  a  decree  that 
rcnden  It  hard  and  brittle.  2.5  parts ;  slaked  Baie  ii 
fine  powder,  ."i>  parts:  ri\er  uiMVel,  T.'i  part.-"  \i 
yet,  nothing  of  this  des<Tii>lion  has  been  fniind  cjuaito 
the  a.Hpbalt  obtained  fn»m  tlig  mines  of  A'al-de-lravers 
in  the  canton  of  Neoich&td,  Switierkuid,  or  of  i^n- 
mont  near  Sevmel  in  the  department  of  Ain,  on  the 
hank  of  t!ie  TJImne,  France.  Tlie  former  ecditain.*  ^nlr 
pure  hmestoiie,  mixed  with  Ironi  *.Mo  1.1  jht  rt-nt.  »f 
nitunien,  and  has  been  suceesvsfidly  us*'d  for  more  than 
fifty  years  in  Paris,  London,  and  other  European  citio. 
chiefly  fbr  pavements,  llireadneedle  Street,  Loodoo. 
laid  in  May,  1  **'•'.»,  has  been  subjectefl  to  a  tniffic  ot 
2(W.l,(KH)  tons  per  annum  per  yard  of  wi<ith.  antl  i? -tili 
in  good  condition.  In  Julv,  ls7*.'.  a  ixtrtinn  <<{  It-'^- 
Avenue,  >iew  York  (from  Twenty-sixth  to  Twenty-*^- 
enth  Street),  was  laid  with  the  same  materia)  (o  tcrt  in 
endnnince;  thus  far  it  h;is  pnived  .satisfaeti  n* 

The  niinei-d  tar  I'roin  the  ,suid-r<M-ks  ot  Se>!ss»l  te- 
i(uircs  to  1.H'  mixed  with  a  hanler  a.'-phah  to  enal'le  !t 
to  withstand  exixisure  to  sun  in  the  l  nited  Staifs_  A 

Siving-block  manufnetured  by  the  Imi>erishahlc  >tvW 
lock  Pavement  Cn.,  com|>osed  of  mineral  tar  iW 
broken  iimestnne.  has  l>een  extensively  introduced  ■ 
the  principal  (-iticsof  the  Untied  Statea,  and  hm  tt* 
far  given  entire  satisiiictiou. 
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Affde  fmm  its  use  is  a^BuUerial  for  pavements, 
uliether  as  natural  rode  or  in  maitks,  aepnnlt  i.H  uhed 
for  a  wcathrr-coating  or  WBterpfOOf  Uftteruu  for  hottst^M, 
cistt-ni-s  pi|»es.  tshim,  etc.,  for  medidne.  for  embalm- 
ing. f«-<r  nmrtar.  ana  for  many  otluT  piii]Mi«<'s. 

The  utility  of  aaphaltum  was  known  ii>  tli<'  ani  icnts, 
Imt  in  mo<U*m  times  its  valvie  Wiw  (^lu  wn  liy  Eyrini 
d  Kyrinis.  a  Swiss  phy.siiian  of  Ku^^ian  birth  living  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eijrhlcenth  oenturj-.  He  settled  in 
(be  auiUm  of  Neufbhfttel,  where  he  teugbl  Greek.  In 
1710  lie  diieorered  a  mine  of  urpbiiltoin  in  the  Vel-de- 
Trnveitt  abottt  which  be  p\iblisrit><l  st  vcral  namplilrtA. 
At  the  same  time  be  awtipnt'il  hi^i  riLlitH  in  the  imKlnct 
of  th<-  mine  to  n  Fn'iuhniun  nmii  d  Sal'lonniere.  wlin 
intru4liii'<il  till'  bitumen  intu  France,  but  it  was  not  gen- 
erally intnxiiieod  mitil  about  1837,  when  Mr.  Claridge 
of  Eo^buid  obtained  a  patent  ibr  its  i4)plication  to 
foada  and  pavementR,  coTeringa  for  terraeea^^  arns, 
nofil,  etc.  The  result  nf  iti«  Rnreessfiil  intro<lneaon  into 
the  arts  jmMluml  an  imlustrial  lever  alinoot  nnparul- 
leled.  wlueh.  however.  HMjn  reacted  and  It  t"t  it  almost 
as  «iu<  h  ueirleirted  an  beli)re.  Its  use  H»r  teixaev-eover- 
inps  was  (le.Kc-ribed  as  early  as  1827.  (  L.  M.  ll.) 

ASFHODFIL,  a  prettv  Liliaceous  pUnt,  native  uf 
the  south  of  Kurope.  ana  one  which  has  found  a  place 
in  literature  firom  the  earliest  times.  Ilumer  u^es  the 
word  ngj>hn(tftot  in  the  Otfi/xsnf,  hut  it  is  nither  in  eon- 
no<  tinn  will)  un  ailnw  as  a  whole  than  with  the  flowers 
whi<  !i  i-.iniiM»s«' it :  it.-,  di  rivalion  i,s  luiceriain.  It  is  a 
pretty  plutit.  hilt  will  not  compare  in  beauty  with  nu- 
merous other  members  of  the  Liliaeeuus  triU-.  Like  so 
nanjr  of  the  fiunity,  it  has  narrow.  fle.>'h\ .  Kra.«s-like 
kaTes.  and  tbmws  up  a  stem  several  feet  in  lenicth.  tor- 
niinating  cither  as  a  sintrle  spike  or  branehini;  panicle 
of  white  or  yellow  flowers,  each  flower  fomiinir  a  peri- 
anth of  six  divisions,  as  usual  in  the  Lily  familv,  and 
aUmt  an  inch  or  nion-  jutcrs.  The  roots  ari>  flciliy.  of 
the  color  and  form  of  small  sweet  jiotatoes.  It  is  botan- 
ically  known  as  the  Axphmhlus  niimmiM  of  LinnffiUS. 

The  foota  are  e«lihle  when  cooked,  having  mnoh  the 
dumeter  of  asparamis,  and  were  in  much  demand  in 

an  -tent  times  ;  nut  they  have  wholly  fallen  into  'listise. 
In  earlv  fuueml  ceremonies,  of  w  hich  plaeinv  in 
[hi  c-)tYni  t'oriiied  ,1  jiart.  .VsiihiMiel  roots  were  cmplNvcd 
in  the  case  of  a  diBtingnisned  ]»er«on.  The  meiliral 
wppertiea  were  nriv  known.  It  is  strongly  diuretic,  and 
Hippocratefli  the  nther^of  medicine,  who  flourished 
some  four  hundred  and  mttj  veais  berore  Christ,  notes 
it  as  beinL'  of  CTi^at  value  in  tlio  treatment  of  ol  stinato 
ulcers.  Pliny,  the  trrcaf  Honian  writer  on  natural  his- 
tory, gives  in  his  twenty-first  book  a  Ion;;  aeeounf  of 
its  maqy  virtues  and  uws.  lie  refers  to  it  as  Axphixlr- 
!um  KtUtidun  mpum,  which  is  evidently  the  origin  of 
the  common  English  name  of  the  plant.  "  the  king's 
■pear,"  by  which  it  is  known  in  gardens.  It  has  a 
place  in  m.vtholoey.  When  Paris  the  shepheni  gave 
nis  judL'Hient  in  favor  of  the  lieauty  of  Venus,  and  the 
ir.itc  .Juno  ami  Tall  us  fell  on  him  tlu n  fur  liis  shcp- 
herl's  enHtk  was  broken,  and  from  the  pici  esthe  A.s- 
ph<Klel  arose.  Some  writers,  l>ut  without  much  war 
not,  identify  the  Arohodel  with  the  narrissus  f  A""'-- 
dmu  podiem)  or  daSmdSi  {2fara'*sux  pf-  itil<>'narcu<xiix). 
It  i«  said  to  grow  in  immense  profusion  in  some  of  the 
districts  of  Southern  Italy,  serving  now,  as  in  the  m<wt 
ancient  times,  an  excellent  purpose  as  pasture  for  sheep. 
An  allie  I  plant,  Nurthfcium  Anifrioiiium,  is  known 
in  Aiuericun  liotany  as  llog  Aaphodel.  It  gntws  in 
sandy  places  aloiiLr  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Jersey 
south  wan  1,  (t.  m.  ) 

ASPKO.MOXTE,  a  mountainous  elevation  in  Cala- 
htia,  near  Rc'gio,  7000  feet  high,  covered  with  forests. 
It  is  till-  c.i.^t.Tii  part  of  the  Moiis  Silla  of  tlie  ancients. 
In  th''  -iiiiine  r  of  1S'>"J.  (Jaribaldi.  who  harl  ln-cii  ap- 
p<mi!.' 1  .1  L'ciii  ral  in  the  national  guard.  cros.s<'d  fmiii 
the  islaail  ot  t  'aprcra  to  the  maiulauid  with  22<H)  men. 
He  first  4i  ren  ted  his  march  upon  Reggio,  but  was 
oUged  to  fall  back  upon  A^promonte,  after  an  incf- 
ftetaal  leeirtance;  he  waa  there  wounded  in  the  foot. 


and  made  nrisoner  by  CoL  PkllaiVMsbl  Uis  son  >Io< 
nottt  was  taken  with  him.  The  action  ocearred  on  the 

2*Jd  of  AuL'Ust.  ]i<tV2.  After  his  capture  he  was  taken 
to  Spezzia.  an<i  then  to  Pisa,  where  lie  lay  ill  for  .soiiio 
time.  It  was  InnL'  fc.in'  1  that  hi-  wound  wouM  neces- 
sitate the  auiputulion  of  his  leg,  but  tlurough  the  skill 
and  attentkn  of  Dr.  Ndatoo  en  Farw  it  was  saved. 

(H.  C.) 

ASSAPAN,  a  name  applied  to  the  North  American 
flying  squirrel  {ISciuniptfriiii  ttthicfUa),  shorteiied  from 
(ixittijuniifk,  which  oocwts  in  the  same  application  in 

carl\  hi>toric.il  works  relating  to  .\nuriia.  as  Smith's 
Vinjiiiio  I  liiu»>|.  etc.    It  hab  beeu  adopiol  by  I  tivii-r 
and  other  naturalists,  and  ia  Still  used  to  Some  e.vtent. 

(Sec  Squirrel.  )  (  k.  c. ) 

ASSETS  (derived  from  French  a*»ezj  old  Nonuan- 
Frcnch  nsxftz.  enough).   It  oHsioally  stgnified  a  Buffi- 

cieney  of  property  in  the  hands  of  an  executor  to 

8atist\  i!m  delils  of  a  decedent,  hut  this  meaning  is 
now  t)l>.-.(ilcie.  Ill  it.s  common  acceptation  at  the  jircs- 
enl  time  it  denotes  all  the  projH-rty,  real  and  jiersonal, 
uf  an  individual  or  corimnition  liable  I'or  the  pay- 
uicni  ol'  deiits  or  other  obligations.  In  its  more  re- 
stricted le|cal  sense  it  is  defined  as  ''all  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  an  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or 
trusti  c  wliii  h  is  IcL'ulIy  or  c<iuit:d)ly  chargeable  with 
the  obliL-atioiis  re<|uireii  to  1h'  discharueil  by  the  heir, 
exeeut(tr,  admini.-<l tutor,  or  trustee  as  such.  llic  fol- 
lowing distinctions  are  recoirnized  :  (If  Aumlf  mtre 
mnin*  (luisets  in  hand),  i»roperty  immediately  in  |mis- 
session  of  an  executor  or  trustee  lor  tlie  puriM^'s}"  of 
satisfy ing  claims  again.st  him  as  such;  (2)  ffpiitaUe 
ass.  Is  which  can  lie  reached  only  hy  intervention  of  a 
court  oi'  ei|uity.  and  which  must  l>e  <livldcd  pari paxnt 
amoim  all  cn  ditoi^,  .  ■  /''/"/  o.<s*/,<.  liable  for  debts 
accortliiig  to  legal  jirioiiiy;  v4  t  n-Mtit  ptr  fltsattt.  an- 
cestral estate  dcj* » inlin.:  to  heir,  chargeable,  pio  tanto, 
with  the  specialty  debts  of  such  ancestor;  (•'>)  ]»rtfmin 
asgetn,  personal  property  to  which  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator is  entitled;  (6)  tw/ osMl^  soch  as  descend 
immi-diat«  ly  to  the  heir. 

In  the  I'nitcd  Slates  generally,  by  statute,  all  prop- 
erty, real  and  p«  i>oiuil,  Udonging  to  a  tle<ea.M  d  |Kr- 
son  is  liable  in  equity  f4ir  the  payment  of  del»ts  and 
claims  against  his  estate,  in  the  f>l!'  '.v:nL'  i)riority 
(unless  altered  hy  State  law):  (1)  Per  .1  state  not 
speeiflcally  b4V|iieathed ;  (2)  Rsl  estate  (kvised  fur  the 
payment  of  ilebts;  {?,)  real  estate  deaeended,  bnt  nn- 
char-'i  ll  ill  ri  al  otate  devis«'d.  charged  genendly 
with  jKivmeut  of  debts;  (a)  general  pei-uuiar}  leg- 
acies, pro  rata;  (6)  real  ealate  devised,  not  chaiged 

with  debts. 

If  the  a.s.sets  are  in  several  funds,  access  to  all  of 
wliieh  is  possible  only  to  certain  orediton,  courts  of 
e«|uity  autliorixe  the  mnnknllmg  of  the  aaaets— i'. 

they  compel  the  favored  creditors  to  exhaust  first  the 
',  fund  to  which  they  have  i  x  Iusi\e  riirht.  or,  if  they  are 
Isatislitil  without  iliis.  iK  iinii  the  nth.  r>  to  iHcupy  their 
place.  If  after  lUvM't.s  are  exhausted  a  (  n  ditor  .sues  an 
executor  or  adminisinUor,  the  latter  nuiy  plead  phuf 
tuhni'iiusfritn't,  and  judgment  be  given  for  plaintiff 
against  assets  m  /utitro. 

ASSKSNMENT  (Law  Latin  <M»i>>iaft'o,  from  os- 
See  Vol  n.  »'V"'>i  to  mark  for,  appropriate  to),  inlaw, 
p.  037  Am!  the  tr.iii>fcr  or  making  over  of  property 
K  U  *'''d"i"'*  1"^  '"^""  to  another.    The  word  i'^  u>ed 

gener.illy  as  to  transli'i>  of  iM  r..,..iial  ]irop- 
erty,  just  jus  the  word  CDiiiryniut  is  usoJ  as  to  iranaien* 
of  real  estate ;  but  technically  the  word  was  fonneiiy 
more  particulaily  apidied  to  the  transfer  of  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  a  term  or  estate  for  life  or  years.  The 
proper  technical  words  in  an  a-ssignnient  are  "assign, 
transfer,  and  .set  over,"  but  any  words  which  dearly 
show  the  intent  of  the  jMilics  to  make  a  complete 
traasfcr  are  sufficient,  it  is  n  tt  es,-.cut!al  to  a  valid 
transfer  of  pennmal  propcriv  that  a  formal  instrument 
dionld  be  executed,  as  in  the  transfer  or  conveyance  uf 
Such  an  inatmment,  however,  is  fi«(|oent^ 
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used,  and  is  known  as  a  hill  of  mh.  Generally,  the 
transfer  of  i*rrMinal  property  ia  mii'lo  \>y  a  brief  note- 
or  memonintlutn,  anu  in  some  easc!*,  liy  ihc  law  mtr- 
chunt,  merely  by  indorsement,  as  in  the  (  jusc  ofpromis- 
Hor>'  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  which,  when  negotiated 
(by  being  made  payable  to  onlcr),  become  transferable 
by  indoraemeDti  ana  id  the  case  of  the  ougo  of  %  voasel 
or  goods  iD  a  warehouM,  whieb  HMy  be  tiatttfbrrad  by 
the  indorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading  or  of  the  ware- 
houHeman's  reiceipt. 

All  a'vsi^'mnent  iVir  tlic  tK'iK'fit  nf  iTCiiiti.inj  is  the 
tnmsfer  by  a  debtor  ot  all  his  property  to  a  tnwtoe 
(who  ia  oalled  the  nssu/nw)  in  tnut  for  his  creditors. 
The  primery  o^et't  of  such  alignments  is  to  eeoore 
the  eawtabie  distribntion  of  the  pn)pcrty  of  an  insol- 
vent oebtor  among  his  creditors.  But  in  this  country 
that  object  has  not  been  attained  except  thmuKh  the 
operation  of  a  national  Luuiknipt  hwv.  Ix-cauM'  mi -h  as- 
sij^nments  arc  noccswiriiy  rcgukt«?J  by  ritaitute  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union,  and  no  uniformity  in  the  legia- 
htUoo  relating  to  them  has  ever  been  secured.  In  many 
of  the  States  sut  h  an  assignment  is  merel,v  the  vulun- 
taiy  act  of  the  debtor,  and  in  provtaioo  is  mmU'  fur 
the  compulf*ory  surrender  by  an  meolTent  of  his  pn  >i><jrty 
for  di.stnbiitioii  aimmg  his  crcdifoni :  whili'  in  uuiny  of 
the  States,  alsoLVirfference  (nf  ono  creilitur  i>\  it  unuthcr 
is  permitted.  Witli  a  Matiniinl  l)ankrui>t  law  in  flin  t' 
an  entire  uniformity  in  this  rtisjj>eci  would  cxist^  and 

Sual  rights  be  secured  to  all  creditors,  the  operatioo 
the  TariouB  State  laws  relating  to  a.<!stgniiMDt8  for 
the  benefit  of  erediton  bcini?  vtrtnally  suspended.  The 
necesity  for  such  unifi)nnity  in  the  present  extended 
inter-i'onimunioation  between  the  different  States  in  mer- 
cantile aftaii-s  tlirnis  one  nT  ihv  strongest  aririiincntM  in 
favor  of  a  national  bankrupt  law.  (s.  w  i 

ASSINIBOINS,  a  trilw  of  American  Indians  of 
the  J)aki>ta  family  resident  in  Montana  Territor>%  from 
which  they  extend  northwiu^l  into  British  America, 
where  tin  y  inhal>it  the  valley  of  the  Assinibotn  Aiver. 
They  oriiiinally  formed  a  part  of  the  Yankton  Sioux, 
from  wliHMi  tlh  V  ^iiianitcd,  in  con9e<pteiiif  of  a  iiuainl, 
early  in  tlie  !H.'\euleentb  century.  8m<^e  then  huHiilities 
have  continued  between  them  and  the  Sioux,  who  still 
call  them  Holia,  or  rebels.  The  Assinilxiins  were  first 
known  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  thcv  were  visited 
by  the  enterprising  French  ]niaaionane&  At  this 
iwriod  they  were  nnmeroos  and  poweijfid.  The  por- 
tion of  the  triln;  in  British  America  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  Prairie  aw\  the  Woml  Assiniboins.  The 
former  arc  active.  ('lu  r^'t  lir,  ami  iin-  iatory  ;  the  laticr 
are  among  the  p<xirest  and  most  wreteheu  of  Indians. 
The  total  numltcr  in  British  Ameriea  is  estimated  at 
about  Several  missions  have^  been  «  stri?»I?slio(l 

among  them  by  the  Iloman  C^tholie  ami  ^It  tlm^iist 
chun'lies.  Those  in  the  United  States  are  divided  into 
Ijands,  known  as  the  Ue*l  Stone  and  the  Upper  A.9sini- 
iH.ins  Tlu  ir  numbers  in  the  United  States  are  esti- 
mated at  .something  less  than  niHHK  This  is  a  very 
ereat  decrease  from  the  estimated  nunilMtr  of  tbf 
Aseiniboins  a  century  ago.  They  eoutinue  quite  un- 
dvilized.  living  by  the  chase  and  showing  DO  tendoney 

to  a  settled  mode  of  life.   

ASSOCIATE  PRKSBYTFnflTAN  CmmC?H  m 
THK  United  Sr.mv*.  Among  tb('  Srotnh  and  Irish 
immigrants  that  settled  in  the  vallty  iil  the  Snwine- 
hanna  in  Pennsylvania  were  many  families  that  aiilu  n  il 
to  the  S«Hti.ssion  churches  of  Scotland,  in  answer  to 
their  repeated  petitions  f<»r  a  missionary,  the  Associate 
(Antibucgher)  Synod  of  SooUand  ordained  and  sent  out 
in  the  somnier  of  1758  the  Rey.  Alexandw  Oelhitly. 
Tlic  Rev.  Aii  li«  vv  Arnot  of  Miilh'  ihn  v.uw  with  him 
to  assist  for  a  ytar  ia  wurk  uf  nnranii'.atiijn.  On 
Nov.  2.  IT.'*."?,  in  Ijiinaister  co. ,  I'l.,  tln  jio  two  niivinn 
aries.  with  one  or  more  ruling  elders,  ortianiied  them- 
selves into  the  "  As.s<K'iate  Presbyterv  of  Pennsylvania," 
subordinate  to  the  Associate  (AntilMirirher^  S'vtiod  of 
Seothad.  Nr.  Gellatly  settled  at  Middle  0>  torara, 
and  ia  1794,  Rev.  James  Froudfooi  followed  and  set- 


tled at  Pe<|uea;  in  1758.  Rer.  Bbtthew  Hendenoo 

i  anic  an  1  si  t'l^l  at  Oxford  :  Rev.  John  Mason  cauie  in 
iTiil,  and  fct'ttlc-l  in  New  York  City :  and  oth«TS  soon 
followed.  CoiR'n'<:aiiori8  were  tjuii  kly  orL:  ini/od  in 
Pennsjlvania  within  the  b«mnds  of  the  present  oouoties 
of  Lancaster,  Chester,  York,  Adams,  Cumberiand, 
Franklin,  and  Juniata;  in  New  York  in  the  oomntiea 
of  Orange  and  Washington;  and  in  the  dties  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  V.  rk.  On  May  20,  1776.  the  Pres- 
bytery  i»f  New  Ynrk  w  is  i>r^anized  as  co-onlinate  with 
tiiai  (.;■  i'l  tii.^vlvaiiia.  All  the  ministers  of  the  As*'>- 
ciate  anil  of  the  Kelbrmed  or  Covenanter  chunlu'S 
syni|>athized  with  the  colonies  in  their  revolt  agai&M 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1777  began  to  negotiate  ainpng 
tbeniifclres  for  a  union,  so  as  to  form  an  American 
('hiin  li  adhering  to  the  principles  ami  govemnu-nt  of 
the  S  ottish  diiss«  nfers.  but  inde|R>ndent  of  all  forvi^-u 
organiz  iti"ri>.  Such  a  union  Was  lonsnMiuiati-d  in.Iunf, 
17S2,  and  vavc  rise  to  the  Aseociute  iieiiL»rmed  C'h»m  h. 
But  Rev.  William  Marshall  of  Philadelphia  and  Rev. 
.James  Clarkson  of  York  county  wr-n*  not  satisfied  with 
paxt  ul  the  liasis,  and  with  three  eliiLrs  ^)ralested  again^ 
the  union  and  continued  the  osgauizauon  of  the  Aseo- 
date  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  other  ministers  from  Sd  itlainl.  Ri  v,  RoWrt 
Amistnjng  and  Rev.  Andrew  i'uhoii,  uiii^iuuiuies  to 
Ki  iiturky,  tjr^'anized  Nov.  2*.  17'.»S,  the  Prcsb.vterj- of 
Kentucky.  In  Philadelphia,  May  20,  IStH.  the  Asso- 
date  Synod  of  North  Aiaerica  was  organized,  and  its 
ministeia^and  eongrc^tions  distributed  into  the  four 

ftresbyteries  of  Camhndge  for  New  Ymk  and  Vornont ; 
Philadelphia,  for  Eastern  Pennsyhanin  :  Chnrtirrs,  for 
Western  Pennsylvania;  and  Kentutky.  turiln  I  vrWest, 
Tlx-  (  linn  li  jrrew  mniilly.  maiidvby  the  arrival  otCmi- 
gntnts  from  Scotlami  and  irelanil.  The  early  mini.Mera 
were  all  from  Scotland,  but  in  number  they  were  insuf- 
ficient to  supjily  the  demand,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
home-supply  wjis  recognized.  Therefore,  on  April  21. 
1794,  the  Associate  Prcsbyter>'  of  Pennsvlvania  resolvca 
to  establish  a  theological  seminary,  and  elected  as  its 
first  professor  the  Rev.  John  Ancii  i-son.  1\  1>  .  nf  Ser- 
vice, Beaver  ct>. ,  Pa.  A  two-storj'  log  houte  was  ereited 
near  to  his  n'sidence  for  the  accommwlation  of  the 
students,  and  a  librar)'  of  8lM)  volumes  was  collecteiL 
This  was  the  first  regularly  organizi-d  thc-ological  aettW 
naiy-  in  the  United  States,  with  its  re;i?uiar  moSemtt 
iibrarv-,  counw  of  study,  and  hoardinir-hali.  This  sem- 
inar}' was  siili^i  .jncntly  luovcd  to  Canonsburg.  Pa.,  and 
later  still  to  Xruia.  (  >liio  wlnrv  it  still  exists.  The 
As-ociatc  ('liiinli  al\va\.>  ifisistiil  u|>un  a  ihoroughh" 
educated  ministrv',  renuirinir  a  lour  j^ears  theological 
course  to  tidlow  a  regular  college  training.  At  first  tlic 
synod  was  regarded  its  ItdngaubonliuatetotheGener.d 
Associate  S>  nod  of  Scotland,  and  the  right  of  apjxal 
from  thr  one  to  tin-  oilier  was  ri-t'OL-nized  ;  but  the  im- 
posstLility  of  ciurryiiig  out  tliis  iirni,ni:eincnt  led  to  a 
change  in  1H18,  when  the  two  synod.s  wen'  made  ct>- 
ordinate.  The  Church  here  had  ihebamc  standards  as 
the  mother  ( 'liui-<  li  —viz.,  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  the  Cate«-hi.sms,  Larger  and  Shorter,  the  Fonu 
of  Church  tJovcrnmeut  and  Directories  for  Worship  of 
the  Church  of  Six>tlanil,  and  a  judicial  testimony.  This 
testimony  was  altered  in  1784  by  the  Presbytefy  of 
Pennsylvania,  so  as  to  make  it  more  suitable  t«t  the  cir- 
cum.stauees  of  the  (iints  and  the  surroundings  in  thii^ 
countrj'.  The  Church  alwaj-s  insisted  upon  a  faithful 
and  exact  adherence  to  its  formulated  doctrines,  and 
rc«|uircd  the  same  assent  from  private  memlxjrs  as  fiem 
officers,  limited  only  by  different  degrees  of  intelUgcAee 
and  capabilities  of  undenrtsBding.  It  was  also  rigid  in 
the  .elministralion  of  its  flis»  iiiline.  The  synod  at  it* 
orgaiiiiiitioii  issued  a  warning'  aL^iinst  the  lUonU  evil  of 
slavehi tiding,  and  in  1>I  1  Je(  liin?d  it  to  be  a  moral  evil 
to  hoKl  negrwfl  in  bondage,  and  directed  ita  members  to 
set  them  at  liljcrty,  or,  if  this  could  not  be  done  acoeid- 
ing  to  the  kwa  of  the  State,  to  ttmt  them  as  if  five  in 
respect  to  food,  rbthing,  instruction,  and  imgee.  AO 
this  aocomplisned  but  uttle  good;  so m  1831  a 
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tent  act  was  passoj  wliioh  practically  cxclu»lc<l  sluve- 
aoMen  from  the  eutumunion  of  die  Church.  The  result 
vastheextinctionofthisbodyin  Kentucky.  aii«l  tlic  with- 
dnwal  of  tlic  Prol'vtcrj-  df  the  Caroliuns,  with  all  the 
eoofrrcL'ation^  in  A  iri.'irua  ami  North  ;iii>l  South  Caro- 
lina, loavinp  two  in  Tennessee  ami  <iiie  in  Marylaml  a,s 
the  oolj  onee  in  slave  territory-.  In  the  symxi 
lanwd  •  warning  againat  the  traffic  in  anient  spirits, 
and  at  various  times  took  higher  and  higher  ground, 
uutil  in  l-^.'iT  all  who  manufactured  or  aola  iutoxicatinv 
li.(Uor<  x>  ;i  n.nimon  beverage  were  denied  membership. 
From  the  tirst  and  always,  thoi>c  connected  with  eeeret 
and  oath-bound  tioeieties  were  excluded  fiom  her  coiu- 
manioD.   In  New  York  State  a  ditBcult}^',  more  of  a 

Ersonal  than  of  a  doctrinal  character,  which  had  Ijeen 
itering  for  nine  or  ten  years  <  uhuin  itt  1  in  ls40 
after  a  uiuuber  of  ministers  hull  l>c  eiiMi&{»t  ndi  d.  These 
encinded  oaston,  with  their  adherent  congregatiuus, 
oi^ganixed  tDemadm  into  the  Preebyteries  of  Aibaof. 
Cambridge,  and  Vennont,  and  the  Aasodate  S^-nod  of 
North  Auirrira.  This  .-<  hi.sm  continued  luitil  1854, 
when  the  two  synods  were  happily  united.  In  ls4;{ 
fiiieign  missionarj'  work  w;ls  undertaken,  and  a  niixHion 
was  cetabtiahed  in^the  isUmi  of  IVintdaa,  but  as  it  did 
not  soeoeed  w<^,  it  wu  in  a  few  years  tranaferred  to 
th.'  Free  Chnn-n  of  Scotland,  .\iiriiher  n)l>.-i.<n  w;is 
lucate<l  in  ls.')4  in  the  I'luij.uit*  in  Nortiuin  India;  tlii.s 
aocceeded  well,  and  is  still  pros|>eruu.s.  As  early  m 
u  tSort  waA  ouule  towards  a  union  with  the  Asaoci- 
ate  Reftvmed  Church,  and,  although  unsncceasful,  the 
matter  wa.-<  kept  in  niiml.  and  renewed  in  1>40. 
Annual  conventions  were  held  for  a  nunil"  r  ot  y<  .ii>  for 
tile  fonuation  of  a  ha.sis  of  nni<pn  ;  the  work  proirre.'NM  d 
Very  hlowly,  but  tenuH  were  finally  atToed  upon,  and 
the  union  wan  consummated  on  the  2<'ith  of  May,  1>'>>^, 
in  Pitt4iiir;r.  Pa.,  and  the  new  ortranization  wa.s  styled 
the  ■'  I'uitutl  I'resliytcriaii  Church  of  Nortli  Aint  r:r;i." 
A  residue  consistini,'  of  11  ministers,  .".J  lonun  L;it  ion.s 
J  generally  verv' small and  778  members  declined  Koing 
into  the  union,  and  uiaintuined  the  organization  Of  the 
A>«ociate  Synod.  It  still  exists,  but  without  any  mate- 
rial increaM-.  A  monthly  magazine  is  puhlished  in  its 
mterest,  called  T/i<  .UxiH-iifi  /V..v',v^ /*""//.  Previous 
to  185S,  the  Associute  Church  had  spread  it»elf  into 
nent^ill  the  non-slavehoMing  States,  but  as  tluswas 
nneli  Qoie  bj  migration  than  by  aggression,  its  mem- 
bership was  ererywhere  mainly  confined  to  tb«)sc  of 
Se>jteh  or  Irish  ano«Sitr>'.  .\t  the  date  of  the  luiion  the 
ss'no<l  LuQsisted  of  21  presbyteries,  198  ministers,  '.V-i 
licentiates,  2»3  oongn^SHtions,  16,620  families,  and 
23^  communicants.  {J.  B.  g.) 

A8S0CIATK  UEFOR>rED  PRESBffl5RIAN 

CIU'RCll.  Thi.s  orL-anizatioii  if>ulti-d  fnun  tie'  union 
of  the  .V-vxRiate  Pn  slnterian  and  the  Keiorin»'d  I'res- 
byterian  chiin  hes,  which  were  iMtpulariy  known  a.s  the 
Seoedefb  and  (joveuantenk  The  Awociatc  PrcBbyteiy 
of  Pennsylvania  was  oreanized  Nor.  2.  1 7.'*3,  and  the 
.\ssociute  IVsbyt.  r.-  of  \,  w  York.  }>\:iy  I'd,  177fi.  Tlie 
Rev.  John  Cuihbertson  lun  led  in  America  Aug.  5, 
IT51,  as  a  missionar}'  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Plrcabyteiy  of  Seotland  u>  the  Covenanters,^ who  were 
loated  principally  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Being 
joine^I  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lind  and  Alexander 
Dobbin,  they  organized  at  Paxtang.  Dauphin  eo.,  Pa., 
Man-h  Kj.  1774,  the  Refonued  Presbyterian  Presbyterj' 
of  North  America.  The  revolt  of  the  colonies  and 
th«r  atnifi^  tar  independence  suggci^tcd  the  dceir- 
ihleiw  of  a  united  American  Cluin'h  holding  the 
dSetrines  and  customs  of  the  Seotti.^h  dissenters.  Ne- 
goti-ttiotw  U-L'an  in  1777,  whic  h  n'sulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  basis  of  union — in  the  spring  of  IT^'  i  bv  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York;  on  Dec,  1,  1781.  1  .  the  Re- 


r 


re.s- 


fimned  Presbyten';  and  on  June  13,  17s2,  by  the 
fcyteiyof  Pennsylvania.  Tlim*  three  presl)yteries  tnet 
in  Ltmvcntion  in 'Phihulelphia.  ()<  t.  I7>"J,  and  on  the 
next  day  formally  ortfanized  the  Svimd  of  the  Asscx-iate 
Bdfatned  Church.  The  b  iusis  of  union  contained  ten 
jpropwiliom^  fimr  of  which  referred  to  the  origin  and 


administration  of  civil  government.  Tu  funnulatc  these 
had  been  the  work  of  years,  while  those  that  referred 
to  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  easily  agreed  upon.  The 

Bvnod  at  its  first  meeting  adopted  eight  articles  ''to 
display  the  i>rinei|)les "  ujMjn  which  the  Churi'h  in- 
ten-led  t4t  a  t.  and  ihe.so  were  familiarly  known  as  the 
"  Little  Constitution."  The  complete  standards  were 
not  agreed  upon  until  and  they  consisted  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  with  some  alteration 
of  the  articles  defining  the  i>ower  of  the  civil  govern- 
uient  in  relation  to  religion,  the  Larger  and  Sliorter 
Catechisms,  together  willi  the  Government  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Church  and  the  Directories  for  Public  and 
Private  Worship.  These  were  declared  to  be  the  fixed 
testimony  "  of  the  Church,  and  jinjvision  was  made  lor 
the  emission  of  ''occasional  testunoniks  '  Irum  time  to 
time  as  circum.stances  might  rcouire.  At  first  there 
were  three  presbj-teries,  and  otneiS  Were  elected  as 
needed.  In  1786  the  Londonderry  was  orRsnixed  in 
New  Knghind,  hut  in  1793  it  coalesced  with  the  "  In- 
dependent Pivsbyter>- of  the  Eastward."  and  in  l><il 
l>eeame  imU  pemlent  itself.  The  Church  jgrew  rapidly 
wherever  there  were  Irish  or  Scotch  ioUD^inntB,  until 
firom  territorial  extensii>n  it  beeaoM  iBeonvenient  to 
meet  annually  in  one  ajrcregate  .synod.  So  m  1803  the 
provincial  .syiioils  of  New  York,  1  Vim.svlvania.  Scioto, 
and  the  Carolinas  were  organized,  sulionlinate  to  a 
general  synod  of  delegates  from  all  the  presbytcrii^, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  in  Mi^,  1804.  In  1  sol  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  a  theologuad  seminary  with  a 
more  complete  organization  and  amore  extensive  course 
of  study  than  anything  yet  attempted  in  ibis  countrv-. 
It  Itegan  oj»enitions  in  the  autumn  of  lS(i5  in  New 
York  City,  with  eight  students,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Kev.  John  Mason,  D.  D.,  ud  soon  became 
celebrated,  so  that  many  students  frnn  Other  denomi- 
nations sought  its  in!^truetion.  In  1H2I  its  openitions 
were  susjtended,  but  they  were  re.^iumed  in  iMi'.'.  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.  The  general  syinMl  worked  well  for  a 
sliort  time,  bat  tta  plat^-e  of  meeting  wa.s  in  lliiladelphia, 
and  delegates  from  distant  places,  win*  had  to  travel 
on  h«»n4eback.  could  not  always  be  pn^sent ;  so  its  power 
gradual!)'  ecntnilized  in  a  few  near  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, whose  iu*tiunsdid  not  command  uhi\ersj»l  .-satisfac- 
tion.    In  1  S'JO  the  Synod  of  Scioto  dcelareil  it.self  inde- 

Sendent.  end  was  oiBsnized  as  the  As.-<4M  i)ite  Heiurmed 
ynod  of  the  West  In  1S21  the  S.\  iumI  of  the  Caro- 
linas was  nermilted  to  withdraw  and  organize  as  the 
.iVawn  iatc  Keiormcd  Synod  of  the  .South.  The  gcnend 
synod  of  the  remainder  formeil  in  \S'2'2  a  pailial  union 
with  the  Presb^'terian  Chtirch,  which  ahsorbed  or  dis- 
organized the  Hynod  of  Pennsylvania,  while  the  S\-nod 
of  New  York  e<intinued  as  the  legal  heir  of  the  gen. ml 
H>  iii>  I,  anil  was  .vi  nH>ognized  b}'  the  court  of  eliane-erj' 
in  New  .lersey  when  it  in  ls,!7  decreed  the  transfer  to 
Mew  burg,  2s.  Y.,  of  the  .^Vsbociate  Reformed  Ubniy 
and  fVinds,  which  had  been  removed  to  Princeton. 
Theneefurlh  the  three  sj'nods  existed  as  indeju  Tnlent 
but  co-ordinate  liodie.s,  whi<-h  n'<ogiiizcd  the  family 
relationsbijt.  The  Synod  of  the  South  j>rovideil  for 
itself  a  college  and  tbcoloEical  seminary  at  Due  West, 
Abbeville  district,  S.  C.  which  have  done,  and  are  still 
doing,  L'ood  service  for  the  Chun-b  and  the  conuntmity. 
A  weekly  newspaper  called  77if  A>i<'><i'itt  Hi/inuial 
I\rd>}ili  r!iiu  is  published  at  the  same  place.  The  .synod 
has  widened  its  field  of  oueratiuD,  having  now  congre- 
gations from  Viifini*  to  Texas,  and  in  1 881  reported  9 
I)resbyteries,  81  ministers,  ann  aUnit  7fXH)  eomniimi- 
eant.s.  It  still  remains  independent,  but  has  uixiiT 
consideration  the  subjeet  of  union  with  the  I  nited 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  addition  to  the  iiiltivation 
of  it.s  wide  and  needy  home-field,  it  maintains  a  mis- 
sionar}'  in  Egypt  and  another  in  Mexico.  When  the 
Synod  of  New  York  became  independent  it  waked  to 
I  new  life  and  activity.  It  reojx  iicd  the  theojoirical 
'  seminaiy  in  JK:iU  at  Newburg;  established  in  isol,  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  Christian,  Magaxine  as  a  Church 
i  oigui;  sent  out  in  1835  two  miarionariM  to  India,  and 
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■ubeequently  six  others  to  Syria.  Its  prr.gTt'?s  wns 
gradual,  but  stead  v.  In  1855  a  union  wa^  cuiihuui- 
mated  with  the  ^Vc8te^n  division  upon  the  ha«is  ol" 
their  eouiDion  Btaodanls.  and  a  general  synod  of  North 
America  was  tlms  eitaltlinhed.  Ft  bfouirht  to  the  new 
oriranization  6  presbjicries,  /v8  ministers.  4*'  ofm:'r«- 
gations,  7700  members,  1  theoWicul  eemiuarv,  ami 
sevt  ri!  I'oreiirn  miHsiunaries.  When  the  union  with 
the  A&iOv!iat4!  Churt-h  was  luadc  in  1858  a  iew  minis- 
ters and  c(m)?regations  protested,  and  ountinued  in  New 
York  II  residuary  sviicmI  which  has  bci-ujue  extinct. 
When  the  Associate  UclViriucU  8.vuud  ut  the  West  was 
orm'anixed  in  lJ<20  as  an  independent  body,  it  was  com- 
poeed  of  the  three  presbytene*  of  Monon^'ahcla,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky.  The  prospects  in  Kentucky  were  veiy 
goml,  but  suiue  mismanagement  and  thf  ^Towing 
slaver\-  i^ontroversy  retarded  progress,  and  tiii.iUy  ex- 
cluded the  Chtin'h  from  that  fetate.  A  thtoluL-i' ul 
seminary  was  estabhshod  in  1H25  in  Pittsburg,  and 
another  in  1839  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  a  system  of 
homo  mis-sions  wa^  ituitituted  which  did  a  good  work 
in  the  new  settlements  of  the  West.  Tlie  ministers 
wen-  .  in  i  Li  ti"'  iui  i  lalmrious.  anil  a.s  the  field  Wius  the 
new  and  growing  part  ol  our  country,  the  Church  in- 
creased rapidly.  In  1S39  it  was  divide^l  into  two  syn- 
'i  ls.  and  soon  afterward  into  three,  subject  to  a  gene- 
ral synod.  Its  exclusion  of  slaveholders  from  its  com- 
jnniiiuii  n  ;-trii  ted  its  openitioiH  to  the  free  j^iaii  .s.  It 
al&tj  excluded  all  manufacturers  or  sellers  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  iised  as  a  beverage,  and  all  members 
of  secret  oath-bound  societies.  In  1K44  it  entered 
heartily  into  the  foreign  missionarj*  work,  and  estab- 
lished a  mission  at  Damascus  in  SjTia,  and  subsequently 
others  rtt  Alexandria  and  (!airo  m  Egypt,  In  18.55  it 
w;i8  uiiiti  >l  with  the  S.MKxl  of  New  Yttrk,  and  this  en- 
larged bodv  united  in  1B5M  with  the  Associate  Synod 
and  formed  the  present  United  PiesMenan  Chnrch 
of  North  Auu  rica,  bringing  as  its  contribution  240  min- 
isters, oOU  congregations,  and  30,(XH>  communicants ; 
also,  3  theological  seminaries,  10  rareigD  missionaries, 
and  3  reUgiow  pi^bdicals.  (j.  b.  &) 

ASSOS;  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Aria  Minor,  «tu- 
atod  in  Mysia,  on  the  Gulf  of  A^inunyttinm.  It  has 
no  pruiuinenee  in  history  ;  it  wa^j  the  birthplace  of 
Clcanthes  the  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament  (Acta  xx.  13).  In  modem  timc,« 
it  has  ireqnently  Keen  visited  by  travellers,  and  Col. 
Leake  says  thnt  tho  view  nf  its  sifo  "  irivt'J^  i>erhaps 
the  most  perfect  idea  ol  a  Grtck  city  that  auj-where 
exists."  The  Archfeolopical  Institute  of  America, 
formed  iti  ls7y,  being  desirous  of  carrying  on  work 
in  clas-^iial  lands  as  well  as  in  their  own  countr>-, 
ortranizLii  an  expedition  under  the  direction  of  JoK'ph 
T,  Chirkti,  an  accomplished  architect  of  Boston,  and 
selected  Aswjs  as  a  suitable  ulace  for  excavations, 
hoping  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  Greek  architec- 
ture.^ P.  H.  Bacon,  another  Boston  architect,  was 
a.ssociated  witli  .Mr.  Clarke  in  the  work,  and  their 
success  has  been  beyond  their  expectations. 

The  ann|»ih>,  si  Ki  i;»et  high,  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  the  north,  by  an  irregular  plateau,  on 
which  the  city  stood.  The  sloping  ground  at  the 
base  was  carefully  terraced  with  heavv  retaining  walls, 
which  sustaiTied  the  chief  public  buildings  of  the  city. 
A  huge  mole  protec  t nl  tln'  harljor.  troui  svliich  the 
ascent  was  by  a  stcej*  winding  ri»u«l.  The  temple 
which  crowned  the  sunmiit  is  ot  stiecial  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  tnc  l)oric  style  ;  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  in  the  agora  of  the  ancient 
city,  iiK  hilling  stoa,  portico,  gymnaj-iinn.  l;atlis.  theatre, 
etc.,  are  unique  in  ciiaractcr.  'I'lie  walb  atlortl  an 
example  of  Greek  works  of  f'ortifiration  unrivalled  in 
extent  and  in  oonstrdetionj  while  the  Street  of  Tombs 
exhibits  an  itnportant  series  of  flarcophagi  and  scnul- 
chn'S  Tlio  citv  wa.«.  in  fact,  virL'in  .-nil  fur  tlio  an'li;r- 
ologist.  althougli  the  temple  had  been  described,  but 
most  inaccuratelr,  by  Tezier,  a  BVendi  architect,  in  his 
work  on  Asia  Minor,  and  various  wulptuns  taken 


'  from  its  ruins  in  1838  are  anion?  the  most  valuahli- 
tnasurtM  ot  the  Louvrc.    Mr.  Clarke  fiUanH-iierl  in 
^  (il>tainin^  the  complete  elevation  and  plan  «if  t\w  tem- 

Sle  and  in  rescuing  mauy  valiuble  acnlptorea  Ue  ak) 
^  iscoyered  numerous  fmnovtant  inseriptiow,  serenl 
mosaic  pnvcniriits.  and  trie  piers  of  an  unifjiu-  m.  iit 
bri<ige  of  Greek  construction  over  the  river  tiiat  runs 
thnmgh  the  pbin  beneath  the  citty. 

The  heat  aocoant  of  Ass^s  :iu<l  a  full  (Irvrii.tion  of  tb« 
t«mple,  as  recovi-rfnl  by  tf>>  Aim  rirau  ixjAdiiitjii.  jt*- ct<u- 
taincil  ill  V.ipert  of  Ihr  .lii-fi:r„io.ncal  Inttitute  of  .1 -im 
Clawical  Series  I. :  P»p<^rit  uu  tUo  IiiviKtigstions  at  Asbos, 
1881 ;  with  44  platcA  and  maps  f  Boston.  1^).  Tbaisn*' 
tigatious  will  l>e  brought  to  a  close  in  1R<^. 


ASTKR  is  almost  exclusively  an 
See  Vol.  II.  for  although  si  vmil  arc 
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AniiTican  trcni*. 
fijinxi  ill  Ilussia. 

Am.  (Germany,  England,  and  Japan,  the  m<jiSt  of 
the  some  2<jU  admitted  spet  ies  are  natives 
of  t  he  Amencan  continent.  There  are  abom 
fifty  species  in  the  Atlantic  portions  of  the  United  State, 
about  a  dozen  in  California,  perhaps  many  more  scat- 
tered throueh  the  mountains  of  oouth  America,  and  ^ 
oonsideralilt'  number  peculiar  to  the  mountain-chain 
which  divide  the  continent.  Many  are  wholly  iMitb- 
ern,  and  some  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Oceao. 
It  is  hv  11(1  niraiis  .'in  idjiine  genus,  j'Ct  many  Limw  at 
alt  iim  1  c  o  I  ><XW  or  yiXMJ  feet,  and  one.  Aster ^laa'aHi.  hit 
been  found  at  12,000!.  It  u  diflioalt  to  nve  the  cuti 
number  of  species,  as  the  genns  is  repnled  as  a  to^ 
oomplieated  one.  linrge  nnmbefs.  once  referred  to  it 
[ly  siinio  I'utaiiists,  liave  been  dispcM-d  i1s.  w!iit  li 
others  ;  and  again  the  distinct  genera  oi  Mime  Wuhi^fi 
cdtL-idorci]  :iS  ^Is/crx  by  others.  Thus,  Alaclicmintknii, 
a  genus  recognized  by  many  as  distinct  irom  AMer^  in- 
habiting the  dryer  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  pie> 
scnting  a  habit  different  from  .Utm  as  generally  kouwa, 
is  classed  in  the  gcniLs  by  many  uiudi  ru  authors.  Tbt? 
arc  80  numerous,  and  many  of  the  species  so  abundant. 
iLS  to  give  a  peculiar^  character  to  the  American  floral 
scenery.  Some  spedes  or  other  may  be  found  in  flower 
almoi^t  any  time  from  early  stunmcr  till  severe  fiwsti 
de»tr  >y  thcin  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  There  are  few. 
even  amom:  the  young  ur  most  indifferent,  who  do  not 
know  au  aster,  and  the  name  is  commoa  in  Uteratons. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  fBnam  sbooU  jm- 
scnt  no  character  beyond  its  beanlgr  to  commend  tt  to 
the  service  of  man.  (T. 
ASTEROIDS,  called  alsoPi.vNrnui.s.  MiNduPux- 
ETs,  ULTRA-Z«m\r  \i.  1'i.ANKrs.  etc.,  are  » 
verj"  extensive  group  or  family  of  smaO  plm- 
ets  revokinff  around  the  sun  hetwesu  the 
orbits  of  Mars  and  Jnpiter.  The  matt 
striking  pei'uliarity  of  these  bodit-s  i?  their 
excessive  minuteness  as  compared  with  thtjse  called 
"  maior  planets."  Except  the  satellites  of  Mars,  tb^f 
are  by  lar  the  smallest  circiomsDlBr  bodies 
They  present  no  discs,  even  with  the  htgest  tekwomi 
and  with  hiehcst  pow(  is,  and  hence  the  impowiliEtt 
of  meiisiiring  tlieir  diameters  or  even  of  ^iinatiaf 
them  bv  any  process  known  to  astrononu  rs.  M  ir.y  ! 
their  orbits  cross  and  re-cross  each  other  in  such  a  naif 
ner  as  to  suggest  frequent  nearapprosdMB*  if  not  senal 
r<  ill'sions. 

\'arious  theories  have  been  promulgatetl  to  afO'ont 
1'  r  the  cxtstciiv  e  iit'  siu  ii  a  larjc  numlicr of  small plaiKi' 
win  re,  to  complete  the  harmony  of  planetar?' dijstaiKts, 
then'  should  be  but  one,  and  that,  probably,  a  larwuoe. 

The  fact  that  this  zone  of  planets,  with  iH>rit»dic  tinw* 
so  nearly  alike,  should  cxi.st  iK'tween  the  sm:ill  plaw* 
M.irs  iiu  tlie  one  side  and  tlie  inatit  .lupiter  u\\  the  -rthw. 
has  l>ecu  thought  by  some  to  be  a  sigmticant  one^ 
also  to  favor  the  truth  of  theaehnlar  hyiKithcsi:). 

As  their  orbits  extend  over  a  sone  of  only  25<>,tK)0,tJOO 
miles,  it  follows  that  the  periodic  times  of  many  mndbe 
nearly  iileiitical,  or,  in  otlier  wurils.  the  Inivth  of  their 
year?*  can  differ  but  a  few  days  or  even  hours.  The  twj 
most  nearly  eijual  are  7;j  Kurydioeaild  77  Frigga^'t'^^' 
earths- 1,  which  differ  bnt  a  very  few  hotm.  Tk* 
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smdlest  aemi-axia  mi^'or  of  orbit  (or  mean  distance)  is 
1 49  Medusa  -22  =  2o:J, 5()0, 000  miles  =  3  \  vcars.  The 
larjfe*  is  153  Hildu  = .{ -954  =  365,745,000  milc8  =  7  86 
years.  The  one  most  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  is  2  Pal- 
las - U° 42' ;  the  leaat,  2i »  Maasilia - 0"  4 1'  7''.  The 
mo«t  eccentric  is  132  ^Ethia-0  380:  the  least,  110 
Lomia  -  0  "023.  The  brightest,  and  probably  the  largest, 
b  4  Vesta -6"6  magnitudu,  which  at  opposition  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Mythological  names  were,  imtil  recently,  given  them 
by  their  discoverers,  but  the  list  being  nearly  exhausted, 
other  and  more  motlem  apixiUations  are  bemg  bestowed 
upon  them,  which  appears  to  Ix;  an  improvement.  An 
examination  of  the  catalogue  will  show  that  the  vagaries 
of  mythoh>gy  have  been  sufficiently  honored. 

The  numlter  of  undiscovered  asteroids  is,  undoubt- 
edly verv  great,  perhaps  amounting  U)  thousands.  It 
is  to  be  noi)ed,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  or  if 
80  they  will  for  ever  remain  unknown,  as  the  time  and 
patience  ot  astronomoni  are  even  now  taxed  bcvond 
enduraoce  to  keep  track  of  those  already  known.  Not- 
withstanding this  watchfulness,  some  have  been  lost. 

The  symbol  u.sed  to  designate  them  is  a  small  circle 
with  the  number  of  the  planet  in  the  onler  of  di.scovery 
in.s«'rtcd  therein ;  thus,  ds),  ® ,  @>,  represent,  respect- 
ivelv.  Hygeia,  Hecate,  and  Isabella. 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  list  from  Vol 
IL  p.  7(H>  Amer.  ed.  (p.  807  Edin.  ed.),  and  includes 
all  known  to  date : 


So. 


Name. 


M5A4«eiM. 

ll«4Mi. 

Ul  AbaDdmiiUa. 
Uf  AtslL 
m  Hilda. 
IMlMtha. 

IMOMoiiia. 

UOfrna. 

AUior. 
MlLaDrtntia. 


Uthonitj. 
MMMdopa. 
W  PiAL 

mopMiiL 

raiBo. 
m 

RSIAidroaaMb*. 
tnttdvaaa. 
miiM. 


urn*. 

Wlitrk. 


Discorergr. 

No. 

Name. 

DlacoTerer. 

Paten. 

m 

Deiopola. 

Pallaa. 

Paten. 

Eanike. 

Peten. 

Borallj. 

\m 

Celuta. 

Pniaper  Heary. 

Sofaalbof. 

m 

Ijuulwrte. 

Cojifla. 

ProaparHannr. 

Mriitiippe, 

Peten. 

PefTotin* 

Ih'.t 

I'hllila. 

Patera. 

Wataun. 

1*1 

kmena. 

Peten. 

PallM. 

191 

Kolga. 

Petera. 

Panl  Haury. 

I'^i 

Naiuicaa. 

{■aliaa. 

Paliaa. 

Ifltl 

Aniliroaia. 

Pniapar  Henry. 

ItM 

I'rucna. 

Peter*. 

Paliaa. 

liW 

Kurvrlpia. 

Palitt. 

Paliaa. 

I'Jii 

i'lUloaielA. 

Pflm. 

BoraUy. 

m 

Arrt*. 

Palim. 

Knorra. 

19H 

Ampulla. 

l(<irp||y. 

Paul  UaQry. 

IW 

Byhli*. 

Peten. 

Paten. 

w 

l^ytuimeoa. 

I'eten. 

Watmn. 

■m 

{*eov|i>|>a. 

PaU.a. 

Praaper  HeDry. 

»n 

(liryaeia. 

IVt«Tit. 

ParTDtln. 

Ponipeia. 

Pct<«r». 

PmI  Haniy. 

204 

Calliato. 

Palin. 

Prion. 

aoft 

MaMl.a. 

Pallaa. 

Peten. 

w 

Hvnillia. 

Peten. 

Patan. 

vn 

HediU. 

Pallaa. 

Wataoo. 

208 

Larrimoaa. 

Pallaa. 

PnwperRaoiy. 

2110 

Dill... 

P«>ten. 

PwroCifl. 

2U> 

IiutU-lla. 

PHllaa. 

BonUy. 

ill 

Isuida. 

Pallaa. 

Borally. 

m 

Made^ 

Paliaa. 

BonUy. 

213 

Lilaea. 

Petera. 

Wataon. 

214 

Aachera. 

Pallaa. 

Wataon. 

21.') 

•Klliillr. 

Knurra, 

Paten. 

210 

n««>i«tr«. 

Pnllw. 

Plaul  Henry. 

;  217 

Kiiilora. 

CoKKiaw 

PbUm. 

21H 

lllnii'  a. 

Palim. 

Wataon. 

21  !t 

Tliiiiiiplda. 

PolllHk. 

Perrotia. 

t>il 

rtitiiuiifHl, 

I'ulim. 

OoOaaoL 

221 

Uiiiuuiivtl. 

Pnliaa. 

PaJiaa. 

2S2 

('niiiuiip<l. 

I'll]  lea. 

Pklim. 

22:1 

t'iiiuune.1. 

PiUUa. 

By  an  insftection  of  the  entire  catalogue  we  lenrn 
thit  aixt}'-nine,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  num 
ber,  have  been  dij>c«jvcrcd  in  the  United  State!*.  In 
this  field  Dr.  Petem  ranks  highest  in  the  wnrld,  haviiiL' 
found  fort v-one.  Next  comes  Pali.-a  with  ihirty-tW(». 
foDowed  bv  Watson  with  twenly-lwu,  Luther  witli 
twenty,  and  Goldschniidt  with  fourteen,  etc.,  etc.  The 
pncesBof  searching  for  these  minute  ptjints  of  light  is 
a  kborions  one,  nnd  retlt^-ts  great  cre<iit  u(m)ii  the  dili- 
gttce  and  r.eal  di?|ilayed  by  those  who  have  made  their 
■yatcmatic  and  pnjtnietcd  search  a  specialty,    (i..  s. ) 

ASTIE,  Jb.\n  FRfeDfeRic,  a  French  Protestant  luin 
late  and  auth(»r,  Wiw  lx)ni  at  N<'«rac,  in  1S22.  Alter 
■todying  the*)logy  he  removed  to  t  he  United  Htate.x,  uii'i 
fbrnomu  vears  paator  of  a  Fn>ni-h  eongreLMtiun  in 
New  York,  lie  afterwards  became  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  he  still  remains. 


Among  his  numeroius  works,  philosophical,  religious,  and 
historical,  are  the  following :  M.  Sc/u  r,  r,  *ex  Di'scipleit  et 
sen  Adi  pnuiirfjf  ( Lausanne.  1H.54),  Ijf  Itt'i  n!  rrlifj!eiix  <h-» 
t^Uttn-Unis,  1S57-5S  (1859),  Ijfx  d*:ux  Th/nlof/iex  wn- 
veUeit  flans  If  Sn'n  du  ProU'-stinitimnr  frtnirais  ( 1862),  //t*- 
tnirede  la  lifpitlJujne  dejt  £knt»-  Unix,  1620-1860  (1865), 
Tti/oloffie  nut'mande  cnntfmnorainf  [X't^l A),  hinges 
de  TlUftlogie.  tt  de  PhUoi(ophtf  (1S78),  Ijex  £mhitions 
de  M.  Btrxirr  et  m  Morale  utiUtnire.  (1S78),  L'  Onpor- 
tHni»n\^et  /  Intrnnxignince.  (1878),  Lti  (lenivt  dr  1  Xri' 
HiV(1880),  L  OrthiiUtxie.  el  le  Lilt^idisme  (18S0),  /xi 
Criiie.  thfologique  et  ecrletittstiqiif  (1881  J.  He  Iiils  also 
published  a  eummcntar>'  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
editions  of  the  rtrnt^cx  of  P.-uscal,  and  selections  from 
Vinet.  with  an  es.say  on  Ije  Viiui  de  la  Le<i<iiii''  it  niiii 
de  r  HUtoire.  ( 1 882 ).  He  asjiisted  in  founding  the  Jin  ue 
de  Tft^olngie  ft  de  PhUmtophie  at  Lam^mtie  in  IK67,  and 
has  since  been  one  of  its  editors.  Prof  Astie  rej)R»- 
sents  the  moderate  orthodoxy  of  French  Protestantism, 
in  opposition  to  the  liberal  or  rationalist  school,  of 
whicn  M.  Scherer  was  the  chief  representative  tintil 
he  abandoned  theolog>'  for  pure  literature. 

ASTORIA,  the  county-scat  «)f  Clat.sop  00.,  Or.,  is 
on  the  south  bunk  of  the  Columbia  River,  15  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  105  miles  by  water  from  I'ort- 
land  and  5(>0  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  has  a 
U.  S.  custom-house  built  of  stone,  two  hospitals,  six 
hotels,  a  Inink,  a  daily  and  a  weekly  new8pa|.Mir,  eight 
churches,  and  six  s<.'hools.  Its  most  imji^jrtant  industry 
is  canning  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Columbia  River, 
in  which  business  twentv  firms  are  engaged.  It  has 
also  two  iron-foundries,  tbree  saw-mills,  and  three  box- 
factories.  Besides  the  custom-house  and  hospitals,  it 
has  several  fine  buildings,  including  the  Odd-rellows' 
Temple,  the  .Masonic  llall,  and  the  Knights'  Temple. 
Its  property  is  valued  at  $1,203,000;  its  public  debt  is 
$22.,5()0,  and  its  expenses  for  1881  were  $15,559. 
Astoria  was  .settled  in  1811  bv  the  enterprise  of  John 
Jacob  .iVstor  of  New  York.  Its  early  liistor)"  lias  been 
fully  recounted  by  Witshiiigton  Irving  in  his  volume  on 
Astoria.  It  was  incorporated  in  1872  as  a  town,  and 
in  1876  as  a  eity.  'ITie  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  of  Amer- 
ican birth.    Population,  2803. 

ASTROLABE,  an  ancient  astronomical  instrument, 
called  also  Ar.mii,i.arv  Sphkrk,  for  determining  the 
positions  of  celestial  bodies^  invented  by  Ilipparchus, 
and  improved  and  successiully  used  by  Tycno  Brahe. 
Though  it  varied  in  form,  it  mainly  eouhistcd  of  three 
or  more  circles  graduated  to  degrees,  one  of  which  was 
placed  parallel  either  to  the  ecliptic  or  to  the  equator, 
as  desinnl.  To  this,  and  at  right  angles  with  it,  was 
firmly  attached  another,  which  of  course  iM)inted  cither 
to  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  or  to  the  etpiator,  depending 
on  the  setting  of  (he  first.  Another  represented  the 
meridian,  and  still  another,  a  sort  of  movable  one, 
which  etmid  lie  directed  ea.st  or  west  (d'  the  meridian. 
When  the  instrument  was  set,  it  was  in  everj-  .sens*;  an 
equatorial,  and  by  means  of  eights  an  obscner  could 
roughly  detennine  the  place  of  any  e«'lestial  object  nHs- 
ible  to  the  naked  eye.  By  its  use  Hipparchus,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  Udbre  the  Christian  era,  a.<(er- 
tained  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  1080  stars,  all  that 
were  visible  above  his  horizon.  This  capital  achieve- 
ment hiis  in  manv  ways  l>een  of  great  senice  to  astron- 
omy, notably  in  determining  the  value  of  the  eonstants 
of  precession  and  variation  of  the  obliquity  of  tlu-  eclip- 
tic. It  was,  in  fact,  with  this  nide  instrument  that  he 
discovered  the  phenomenon  of  the  prcces.sion  of  the 
equinoxes,  for  after  he  had  fixed  the  positions  cd'  the 
noints  where  the  sun  cRwscd  the  equator  in  liis  journey 
irom  south  to  north — technically  calleil  the  vernal 
equinox  and  also  the  first  point  of  Aries — and  li-om 
north  to  south,  or  the  autumnal  Cfjuinox,  he  was  .sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  did  not  agree  with  tlio.K^  deter- 
mined by  astronomers  one  hundred  and  fifty  vears 
befi)re.  After  careful  and  long-continued  wateliing, 
he  ascertained  that  the  equinoctial  points  had  a  slow 
progressive  motion  to  the  west.    The  mean  amount  of 
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this  motion  it  onlf  50*2^'  annual^.  As  (he  circle  of 
the  aky,  like  ereiT  other  code,  oontAins  1,296.000' j 
this  nnmber,  dirided  hr  50*2-25,^16,  the  mnnMrof 
years  required  for  tlicm  to  complete  the  cin-iiit  of  the 
sky  and  be  again  found  where  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Hipparfhus. 

Modem  instrumeDta  of  fiu*  greater  precision,  snch  as 
the  quadtanL  sextant,  and  especially  the  equatorial 
telescope  with  its  niirmmeter  and  finely-frnuhnited 
drcles,  have  entirely  Kinn  rsedcd  the  astrolalie,  wliich 
is  now  seen  onlv  as  a  curiosity  in  museums.      (l.  8.) 

ATAMASCO  LILY  {AmaryUii  or  Ztpl^frantha 
AtamoMo)  is  the  only  lepresentatiye  on  the  Ainerican 
Continent  of  a  larire  cenus  of  African  bullwus  plants 
well  known  under  cultivation,  and  serves  as  the  tyj>e 
of  the  natural  order  Anuxrylluiu^ia,  di.stinjrui.shed  from 
true  Lilies  (Liiiacea)  chiefly  through  the  perianth 
being  adherent  to  the  ovaiy  (perianth  Buperiorj,  while 
it  is  free  (ovury  .-^nperioJ')  in  Lilinci'ir.  It  is  a  small 
bulboiw  plant,  wiili  tuurow  ^'nuvj-iilie  leavt-s,  and  fiowcra 
about  the  size  of  u  larsjre  crot  us.  tt  nninatin^  in  a  scape 
alK>ut  tour  or  six  inches  high,  which  are  ot  a  delicflkte 
niqy  color,  and  appear  very  early  in  spring.  A  psJer, 
almost  white,  form,  with  still  narrower  leaves,  has  re- 
cently been  dL^tjovered  iu  Florida  by  Mns.  .^I;lry  Tn-at, 
and  named  Anuin/ilis  7Veat<r,  (t.  m.) 

ATCHISON,  the  eountv-seat  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan., 
is  on  the  W.  .side  of  the  Miiifiouri  lliver,  lid  miles  S.  W. 
of  f^t.  .losi'pli.  It  is  the  terminus  of  nine  railroads 
— the  Atchison,  Tn|H'ka,  and  .Santa  Fe  Kailroad,  the 
Central  branch  of  the  I'nion  I'acitic  Kailroad.  the  Mis- 
souri I'acitic  Kailri>ad,  the  Missouri  Pacific-Nebra.ska 
Bailroad,  the  Atchison  and  Nebra.<^ka  Hailmad,  the 
Ejuisas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council  libiffs  Railroad, 
the  Chicago,  R<X!k  l.«land,  and  Pacific  Kailroad,  the 
Chicaffo.  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Kailmad.  and  tlic 
UaDDibal  and  St.  J oscph  llailroad.  Ad  iron  ruilwa;^*- 
and  highway  Ijrid.^e  spans  the  Hiasoiiri  Biver  at  this 
pmnt  The'  city  has  a  oonit-house,  two  nadoittal  and 
K>ur  private  banks,  three  daily  and  five  weekly  news- 
j>ai>eni,  thirt<  <  n  rlnii  bes.  five  jniblic  p<-ho«»ls,  three 
colle^e^  an  abbey  ot  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  a 
pidblio  library.  Amone  its  bdusirial  establishments 
are  three  flour-mills,  a  Tinseed-oil  mill,  a  tow-mill,  the 
machine-shon  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Ouincy 
lUulroad,  and  tin'  Afcbi.sun  and  Xebniska  n  iiair-sliops  ; 
manufactories  of  carriages,  furniture,  barrels,  wagons, 
doors,  and  i  nn  kers,  fruit-canning  works,  a  brewery,  two 
kffge  pork-packing  establishments,  and  six  grain-eleva- 
ton.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  ^ood  water- 
work  s  and  u  Street  railwav.  It  was  settled  in  18M  and 
incorpurated  in  IH.'i.S,  an^  is  surrounded  by  a  hog-  and 
grain-i)nMlueing  district.  Its  proiicrty  is  valued  at 
f2,2()o,(XX),  and  its  popolation,  cniefly  of  Amerioan 
With,  18  l.\105. 

_  ATHABASCAN  TNT>TANS.  a  title  given  to  ahnse 
linguistic  family  of  Indian  tribes  from  Lake  Athabasca 
in  British  America,  which  is  hi  thehr  territory.  They 
are  also  caUed  Tinn^,  Tinneh,  or  Tmn^,  whid^  in  some 
of  their  diakots  signifies  "people."  There  are  two 

irreat  divisitnis  of  the  Athabu.scruis.  wiilely  separated  in 
ocality  and  character,  but  united  by  their  languages, 
which  seem  derived  from  one  common  sttxk.  One 
divinon  lives  in  the  northern  regions  of  British 
America  and  Alaska,  and  occupies  a  territory'  of  great 
extent,  reaching  from  Ilud.son  Bay  to  the  Pacific,  and 
bordered  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Estjuimaux, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Churchill  Kivcr  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Ak'onkin  tribes.  'ITie  second  division  borders 
on  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
California  t  )  Ti  xa-.  It  embnucs  the  AjKuhe,  the  Na- 
vajo, aixi  tlie  Lipan  Indians,  numlieriiiL' about  17,0'H\ 
In  addition  to  these  are  manv  bands  on  the  Pacific, 
from  Cook's  Inlet  to  Umpqua  Kiver.  Or.  The  Tinneh 
of  Alaska,  according  to  the  census  or  1880,  number  but 
4737.    Dall  enumenite.s  some  twenty  tribts  or  bands. 

The  northern  division  embraccii  maiw  tribes,  of  whom 
the  most  important  an  the  Tinni  or  Chippewyaos,  the 


Tahkali,  the  Strongbows,  Sheep,  Hares,  the  Ktitchtn, 
the  Dog  Bib^  'lhe  Slaves,  the  Beaven,  the  Ydkyv 
Knives,  etc.  Their  total  nmnber  is  estimated  at  32.00a 
The  Athabascans  of  the  North  differ  gnatly  in  cha- 
racter from  the  Indians  of  the  South.  They  lack  the 
ficn;cnc8s  and  warlike  procUvities  of  the  Alt'oukinsasd 
Dakotas,  and  are  mild,  timid,  and  peaeefrd  in  diqioK- 
tion.  Thtt,  however,  is  probably  a  remit  of  dtmatd 
and  food  influences,  sim-c  the  Aj'afbi'  Athaba.'--aiL-  if 
the  South  are  the  mo.st  ferocious  of  Indiana.  .Manv  ..f 
the  triltes  are  very  deliased  and  grossly  improvident, 
varj'ing  from  waste  and  repletion  when  game  is  (tlentr 
to  want  and  misen-  when  it  is  scarce.  Physii'diy.  tber 
are  distinguished  by  »iuarc.  ma.ssive  heads.  ?li>'n  liani* 
and  feet,  and  beard.s  much  .stronger  than  thos.>  i.t  In- 
dians generally.  The  Dog  Kil»8  are  meagre,  urly.  ill- 
made,  and  very  low  in  mental  development.  Tha  tiare 
and  Slave  triSss  of  the  valley  of  the  Mackenne  ut 
anionir  the  most  wretched  of  mankind.  They  arepODf 
and  .stunted  in  figure.  Their  clothing  is  made  of^rab- 
bit-skins,  they  have  no  tents  or  huts,  and  they  oft«i 

eractise  cannibalism.  The  Tahkali  of  Briti-sli  Colum- 
ia  have  peculiar  customs.  They  live  on  putrid  meat, 
have  no  knrtwn  ideas  of  (Jod  or  of  ndifrion.  ami  bnrr, 
their  <leud.  The  wife  is  nearly  burned  alive  with  the 
corpse  of  her  hiisViand.  Inking  tonvl  on  to  the  funenl 
pile,  and  only  allowed  to  escape  when  severely  seorcheA 
The  t nidi t ions  of  the  AtbatMiscans  speak  of  an  0Ti|^ 
inal  migration  from  the  west  and  from  a  counfr>-  inhib- 
ited by  very  wicked  people.  Thes*»  tniditii>ns  ><-fm  to 
point  to  Asia  as  their  place  of  ori:.:in.  sim  e  tiny  .juk. 
of  the  crossing  of  a  ^reat  lake  full  of  islandA  where  it 
was  always  wmter,  with  it*  and  deep  snow. 

The  Athabascans  of  the  South  differ  greatly  m  chaise 
ter  and  in  degree  of  civilisation  from  those  of  the  Noidt 
The  .^jiaelie  tril>t\s  are  wild  and  .•.ava-.-f  n.  .mads,  desti- 
tute ot  organization  or  of  anv  trace  < d"  | Toirn'ts* ;  bat  the 
Lipans  an  quiet  sad  peaceful,  and  the  Nav^oes  hive 
made  some  advances  in  civilization.  TheyhaveanatiTe 
art  of  agriculture,  passess  many  domestic  animala,  ao^ 
are  skilled  in  the  weaving  of  blankets,  whldl STB gl«a4r 
prized  by  the  neighboring  tribes. 

ATHEISM,  as  a  theory,  is  the  denial  of  the  exig- 
ence of  God— tl  e.,  of  Uie  wise,  righteous,  snd  bfisg 
Personality  who  created  and  sustains  all  finite  existCMe, 
is  the  aoun-e  of  all  order,  tin-  standard  of  all  eicd- 
lenoe,  an<l  the  final  end  of  all  his  creatures.  It  istlw 
oontndietorv-  of  llifitm.  The  term  has  been 
loosely  by  the  older  writsn  ss  eqnhnslent  with  itf/idditf 
generally,  with  deism,  with  pantheism,  and  widi  the 
denial  of  immortality.  PiaL'oras  of  Melos.  .i  discipl* 
of  Democritius,  wms  liu'  first  who  was  designated  as  an 
atheist,  but  i  i  w<  mid  se<'m  not  so  much  for  his  specoUtive 
opimon  as  for  his  taking  part  in  a  parody  of  the  Bea- 
sinian  Mysteries.  Indeed,  the  ancient  wse  of  the  wotd 
was  generally  a  Iimisc  (»ne.  It  was  applie<i  to  An«»£- 
oras,  WaiLse  he  taught  the  spirituality  of  (lod :  toS*- 
ratcs,  because  he  weaned  the  young  people  of  Athen« 
from  an  unreflective  idolatiy ;  ana  to  die  ead|^  Chm- 
tisns,  becsnse  thetr  places  of  wonhip  ooatMied  at 
images. 

Atheism  is  to  be  distinguished  (1)  from  Deism,  wlii'h 
as.s«-rt.>4  the  existence  and  perfection  of  God  and  bs 

Sovemment  of  the  world  mr  ^[encral  laws,  but  viii^ 
enies  the  special  historieaT  dudosnre  of  God  toMS- 

kind  in  any  events  or  persons  or  written  record;  (Jl 
from  I'tntha'xni,  which  asserts  the  existence  of  Go4 
but  identities  him  more  or  less  with  the  universe,  vis- 
ible and  invisible,  and  either  denies  or  detracts  from  hii 
ethical  personality;  (3)  from  /W/imm,  which  deniei 
the  l  o.ssibility  of  extending  human  knowlt  dL'e  K }■  wl 
the  .s«'n.sib!e  phenomena  to  their  real  causes,  an  i  n 
all  hypotlie.-es  as  to  the  origin  of  the  univors-. 
admitting  the  tbeistic  hypothesis  to  be  the  m<j6t  rx*a.«on- 
able  of  any,  and  asserting  that  atheism  is  the  most  in* 
tional  form  of  theology;  and  14)  from  A'/tuvticim, 
which,  while  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  penxpti» 
in  the  secondaiy  dqMulmen.ta  of  hmmkitt 
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and  recoguziag  the  i>rc8cncc  of  a  niyston-  which  chal- 
lenges our  awe  in  tiiis,  regards  the  theistic  h^'poth- 
em  as  an  unthmpuuiorphic  attempt  to  explain  the 
niexplicable.  aii'l  R'f"ns<-s  to  ast  ribc  pt-i^diiaiity,  will, 
tijin5icioiisnt'is.>j.  or  auv  oilier  quality  givon  in  Imman  ex- 
pericDce,  to  the  Unknowable. 

To  Xtitumliftm  for  the  dortrinf  that  attributes eveiy- 
thliig  to  natural  law  )  and  Mntt  rinll^nn  (or  the  doctrine 
♦I  it  n  s-Ives  the  univeix"  into  a  single  Bulwtanec  which 
>  1-t  n  <  ptible  to  sense)  ath<>isni  is  related  by  many  points 
■  ;  i-ontact.  But  there  arc  atiicif-th  who  arc  not  niate- 
rialiitts,  and  there  are  uaturalist.s.  ami  evea  materialists 
(BeWiam,  Priestley,  G«a  Sron>  .  who  aie  tbdsta.  So, 
aguD,  while  atheiuts  generally  deny  the  separate  exist- 
nioe  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  there  are  some  who 
:.v<«!rt  l">tli.  NihiUsm  dificrs  fmm  atheism  in  that  it 
r*Tus!CS  to  enter  upon  the  r|uestion  whether  there  is  a 
<(<id.  and  r^}ee(s  his  authority  and  even  the  supposition 
ui  his  existence  and  liis  oinnipoteooe,  as  it  I<^i6ctB  the 
tothority  of  kiniEts,  and  even  of  parents. 

Practical  atheism  is  the  n  fiisal  to  Rulunlt  ourst  lvf  .s 
to  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  attempt  to  construct 
«r  oonduet  life  as  though  he  did  not  exist.  Ever}'  oon- 
immslnusigres^ion  of  the  law  of  God,  "  every  sin,  really 
derifin  deicide"  (Dr.  John  Duncan);  and  in  every 
tiian  wbo  ia  a  i?inri<'r  there  opens  this  black  and  bottr.in- 
iess^itof  atheisiu.  In  this  sense  Plato  calls  atheism 
"tlii8diKa.te,"  and  with  him  Paul  the  apostle  aipreee 
in  infSa^  the  reprobate  mind,"  which  ronnd  its  «x- 
prMton  in  pa«ui  imtnondities,  to  men's  nmnlliDgnesB 
■"to  retain  God  in  tbi  ir  knowledge."  Practical  athe- 
\m  may  coexist  with  the  sotindest  theistic  opinions,  and 
ir 'It  tfl  is  not  fas  firom  any  man.  For  lines  of  moral 
iiisUncdoo,  is  Jesus  Christ  told  the  people  of  his  time, 
are  tmly  traced  ofiily  when  they  are  pereeived  to  run, 
not  paist  us.  but  through  us. 

lliMory. — Tlie  history  of  atheism,  therefore,  would 
'  the  complete  8tor>'  of  the  monil  aberrations  of  the 
human  race.  The  history  of  atheistic  opinion  is  not  so 
nteunre.  Atheistte  theoiy  is  ordinarily  eonffncd  to 

■nrpntionaliied  periods  in  social  development,  when 
iijcu  have  pot  away  trom  the  primary  ,«o»rces  of  feehng, 
.ind  have  acquired  the  courage  to  construct  justifications 
for  any  line  of  actbn  they  may  have  chosen.  In  India 
veflnd  the  laws  of  Mann  exehtding  rationalists  from 
f^rtain  cPTcmonies  as  atheists  {nastilmh).  The  Nayaya 
?:r3:t«;ai  t>r  philosophy,  as  developed  by  Kanada,  apjMiars 
to  be  atheisticj  the  name  of  God  occurring  not  once  in 
hig  system.  In  close  relation  to  the  Hindu  philosophic 
■^ems  gtands  Buddhism.  What  attitude  it  assumed 
fortoaUy  towaril.n  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantlu-on  is 
niatter  for  debate.  But  it  is  beyond  duubt  that  it  i'ur- 
nished  a  system  of  relif^ii  >n  of  a  very  severe  ascetic  type, 
in  which  deity  plays  no  part,  either  as  helper  of  the  m- 
dividual  or  as  lawgiver  for  the  race.  The  iron  wheel 
of  moral  necessity  binds  both  and  men.  Salva- 
tion is  escape  into  nimiHu;  but  wheilH  r  nirvana  monns 
extinction  or  a  state  of  conscious  n')io.so.  it  \^  a  <  onditiun 
towhoae  attainment  and  enjoyment  the  gods  contribute 
nothing.  It  is  neither  absorption  into  Brahm,  nor  re- 
pote  in  the  paradise  Allah  keeps  for  the  tmc  Ix  liever, 
wiran  intelhcent  and  ethical  fellrnvsliip  with  a  Father 
"1  the  hcaveti-i.  It'  heaven  it  bo,  it  is  a  heaven  without 
apusooal  centre,  m  the  hie  which  leads  to  it  in  a  life 
OQtaideof  relation  to  any  power  except  impersonal  moral 
i>eoarity.  Buddhism  is  a  palmar}'  illustration  of  the 
tnth  that  atheism  is  no  escape  from  the  ncce.ssity  for  a 
religion. 

In  Jewish  literature  we  find  from  the  time  of  David 
ami  Solomon  aliusions  to  "the  scomer,"  a  type  of 
awptiB  whoii  tnpaiently,  is  tepiesented  more  explicitly 
^  '^Ae  feor  wlio>«th  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
"od"  (P&.  xiv.  1  and  liii.  1 ),  and  with  whom  the  "gen- 
eration (cbes  or  set)  of  the  righteous"  is  contrasted. 
In  a  severely  ethical  faith  like  Judaism  atheism  miwt 
we  been  a  moral  revolt  jostling  itself  by  speculative 
*^'--ii8u  In  later  Jodaani,  sad  m  its  congener  Islam, 
k  presents  itsdf  oi^y  in  fbtttTe  and  evseiTe  ftcms. 


The  ftee-thinkeis  (mu'tai^heti)  of  Islam  aimed  merely 
at  the  constmotion  of  a  rational  theology  with  the  help 
of  the  Greek  philosophy.  But  the  Ruhu'ifnt  of  the  dig- 
solute  Omar  Khayyam  shows,  under  tlie  use  of  ufhcr 
term.i,  a  veiled  atheism.  Of  later  Jewish  witers,  Spi- 
noza and  Uriel  d'Aoosta  hav«  been  stigmatised  S8  athe- 
ists, but  unfairly. 

In  Greek  literature  atheism  appears  in  its  natnnil 
alliance  with  materiali.'^ni.  The  Ionic st-lirMil  id' i  liil  .-o- 
phy  tThales,  etc.)  loll  iiuo  a  mode  of  idiilos4iiil)i/,iiig 
which,  if  not  atheistic,  was  at  least  naturalistic.  The 
atomic  theory  of  Leueippus  and  Democritus,  followed 
by  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  is  the  fittit  attempt  to  ex- 
plain tlie  origin  of  the  universe  without  n.«=nminc  a 
creative  will  and  inicliiL-cnce.  EttTaal  atoms  in  eter- 
nal motion  were  suiipiiscil  to  furnish  an  automatic  uni- 
verse, and  to  sKx-ount  for  even  the  human  soul,  which 
finds  liii  hi>lir.',t  good  in  happiness.  Atheism  reap- 
|)ears  in  tlic  teaching  of  the  Snphlst.-J.  that  man  is  the 
mejwure  and  standard  of  ail  ihingH,  and  that  there  is 
nn  iitlier.  It  found  a  zealous  antatronist  in  Suerutes, 
and  in  hi^j  greater  disciple  Plato  [De  Legibui,  lib.  x. ), 
Yet  something  like  it  reupj)c;irs  in  the  so^tieal  teach- 
ings of  the  hite  Academy  aiid  in  its  sttceessoia  the  ¥yr- 
rhonists. 

From  the  extinction  of  the  school  of  Epicurus  until 
the  Italian  Renaissanoe,  atheism  disappears  from  the 
history  of  European  thonghtt  although  the  accusation 
was  brought  against  some  unfriends  of  the  Church, 
notably  the  emperor  F^erick  11.  But  even  in  the 
period  of  ll  •  i~  nee  the  manifest  dancer  ol  avow- 
ing  such  opuiuin.s  iwil  to  compromises,  such  a4>  that  b^ 
which  Pomponaooi  qualified  his  purely  naturalistic  phi- 
losophy by  a  declaration  that  what  pbikmophy  might 
prove  oomd  not  {nvalidate  the  posb'ons  of  the  tme  faith. 
But  Vanlni  for  teach  ins.' a  naturalistic  acriiM.slii'i.'^rn  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  m  (iioniano  lirunu  had 

been  for  his  pantheism — called  atheism — nineteen  yeais 
before.  In  England,  Thomas  Uobbes,  while  teaching 
publiciv  that  the  state  has  absolnte  autboriev.  and  that 
A  L'oo<f  citizen  should  adopt  that  reliL'ion  wfiich  is  im- 
posed by  the  civil  magi.Htrate,  is  Kiid  to  have  avowed 
atheistic  opinions  privatelv.  A  similar  respect  for  es- 
tablished creeds  veils  a  wholesale  scepticiam  in  Pierre 
Bayle,  in  Mandeville,  in  the  maniuis  d'Arfcens,  and  in 
the  authors  of  the  famous  French  Enn/clnpf<fif,  and  is 
shown  by  the  constant  implication  that  theistic  as  well 
as  ChristisD  ftith  cannot  m  defended  on  gronnds  of 
reason. 

The  eighteenth  century  jtrovcl  us  fruitful  in  atheists 
as  the  age  of  the  Sophists  in  Greece,  to  whi<  h  it  In  ars 
close  re^mblanoe.  Deist*  like  Voltaire  and  llumc  and 
jianthciMs  like  l)i<h'nit,  contributed  to  the  dissemination 
of  atheistic  opinion  by  encouraging  the  spirit  of  irrcv- 
erenc*e  and  doubt,  and  by  discounieing  mental  serious- 
noes.  Hame,  who  himself  has  been  calkMl  an  atheist, 
when  dining  in  Paris  expressed  the  hope  that  there  were 
no  atheist8  prc.'-cnf,  ami  was  ti.ld  that  all  at  the  talile 
except  hinhself  were  such.  In  the  jMlnx  tk  Thru- 
in/htue  ti  f^Mci}yjw,  attributed  to  Freret,  in  De  la  Met- 
trie's  Hotatae-Mackine  (1748),  in  Baron  d'Holfaaob's 
Si/xtkm^  tie  Itt  Nfttnre  (pabltshed  in  ITTO  under  the 
name  of  .T  B  .Ic  ^lirabaud,  a  devout  Chrirtian  priest), 
and  in  his  atiunv  nious  and  niore  popular  work  Le  Bmi 
Sens  (1772).  wc  ha\c  atheism  as  the  final  outcome  of 
the  empirical  philyeophy  of  Locke.  Bnflbn  is  claimed 
as  in  agreement  with  them,  hut  never  avowed  it 

The  doctrine  presents  it.««'lf  in  a  political  fonn  in  the 
transitory  literature  of  the  Revolution  i>eriod.  but  louiid 
an  earnest  opponent  in  Kobespierre,  and  again  in  Na- 
poleon. The  charge  of  atheism  was  brought  against  all 
the  great  leaders  in  German  philosophy  except  Kant, 
but  espeeially  again.si  I'ichto  and  IlcLt  l,  and  with  more 
reason  against  Schoptuhaucr.  lLuil».4ph  Stier  stigma- 
tized oven  S'hleiermacher  as  an  atheist.  In  Germany 
athei.'im  obtained  some  currcncv  ailer  the  break-up  of 
the  Hegelian  school  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  oentwry, 
Ladwig  Feuerbach  and  othen  of  "  the  left  wing  "  bar- 
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ing  leaped  from  ITo^cVs  iilealiHin  to  OMtCinlHlje  •the- 
ism of  tlic  iiHMjt  nroiiitniK  ftl  sort. 

The  exclusive  devotion  to  physieal  science  which  hiiH 
occupied  80  much  of  the  intellect  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica uuring  the  wcond  lialf  of  the Jlrc^ent  oentiirj-  has 
produced  a  new  type  of  athci>iii  The  at^umption  tluit 
science,  after  achievinL'  so  mm  li,  is  eoniiM?teiit  to  eon- 
.striK  t  a  coiJipUt'-  |ihi!i>s(,|ihy  of"  the  universe,  has  h  i! 
to  attcmpiH  to  constnict  a  mechanical  JLbeun*  whieii 
shall  acet)unt  fur  ull  things  by  the  Operation  oi  natural 
law.  Darwin's  evidence  as  to  the  importance  (and  his 
llieorj'  of  tlie  idl-siiflieicncy)  of  environment  to  account 
I'.r  the  (Irxcli.iaiM'Mt  (if  Species  ha.s  contributed  to  tliis 
tendency  more  than  anv  other  single  eauhc.  But  many 
of  tlioae  who  fnlluw  this  popular  drifl  stop  short  uf 
atheiuQ  in  ajrno«tiei»ini,  or  the  declaration  that  we  know 
nothinp  of  a  First  Cause.  In  Germany  tlie  liteniture  of 
N'icntific  atheism  \s  represented  t  y  >fi.l(  x  lmtt  i  AV' /x- 
btiij  ihs  I.^r)2).  Vogt  [Kitldi  riiiiiul»  unil  WU- 

nenxrhii/t,   18/i4j,  liiichuer  {KrnJ't  und  tSto/l\  ISoS), 

Cxolbe,  Lbwentlud.  Uaeokel  \Aaturliche  iSatiip/vH^ 
getehftAte,  1868),  StraoM  and  othen:  hat  has  found 

notable  atilaf.'oni.sts  in  Fr.  Fabri  {Brit ft  ijnjm  ilm 
M(itrri(disni\t»,  I*^r>4),  F<*chner,  J.  II.  Fiduc.  .1.  lliiber, 
Liebip,  Lotze  ( Microctmntu),  »Sehaller,  Schleidcn,  IVcn- 
delenbuis,  Ulrici  {GoU  utul  die  JVa<iini861;  Gott 
vMd  der  Mmut^  1866-7S),  and  Rndolph  Wajmer.  In 
Fnince  philoNipliical  atheism  finds  representatives  in 
E.  llavet,  Kenan,  Taine,  and  Vacherot ;  si-ientific,  in 
litrt,  Biot,  Do  CandoUe.  and  manv  others ;  opponents  in 

a  3e$  nouveaux 

Cntimua,  1864),  Pkul  Janet  (£ar  Catuet^nalta,  1876), 

and  Jules  Simon  (Ih'fii.  Patn'r,  Lifttv-ft',  ]^s  V>.  In 
Italy  the  thei^tic  tradition  of  the  national  philosojdiy 
was  bmken  fin-t  by  Komagnosi.  but  he  has  had  many 
sucees8r)r8,  especially  among  recent  men  of  science — 
Barbera  and  philosophers  of  what  in  Italy  is  called 
bpiadly  the  Positive  school,  such  M  feixwi,  FVaochi, 
Titnia.vii,  Bianco,  I'anizza,  etc. 

In  England  the  suc<>e.ssion  of  scientific  atheists  may 
be  .x;ii<l  to  begin  with  the  elder  and  the  younger  Mill, 
and  has  been  continued  by  Harriet  Martineau,  Atkin- 
84in.  Clifford,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  John  Morley, 
Kdith  Himeox,  etc  Closely  nlated  are  the  various 
agnostic  .si  In  mis,  led  by  Matthew  Arnold,  by  Hci  lx-rt 
Spencer,  and  by  Tyndall  and  Uuxley;  and,  more  closely 
than  ita  friends  admit,  that  of  the  Engliut  PontiviBta, 
Harrisoo.  Bridges,  and  Conereve.  A  popular  propa- 
ganda or  atheism  exists  in  England  in  the  Secularist 

Carty.  represented  by  (I.  J.  Iiolycaki',  t'lias.  Brad- 
lugh,  and  Mrs.  Bc3j;mt,  and  oumbateil  by  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  ex-Chartist.  In  Ameriia  K  >1h  rt  G.  In- 
genoll  is  the  only  pntmint. .  avQiwed  atheist,  but  theie 
are  many  i)uts|)4jken  agnostics.  sQch  as  Draper,  Fiske, 
Youinaii>.  cliicfly  disciples  of  Hi  il  i  rt  fspencer. 

Noteworthy  among  the  oppont  nts  of  athei.sni  and 
acnostieisni  are  the  duke  of  .iVrg\  le.  I*r.  Lionel  Beale, 
Miss  ('obbe,  Dr.  Elam,  K.  FUnt  '{AntithnHic  Theoria), 
Shadworth  Hodgson.  R.  H.  Button  of  the  FlneHnUjr 
{Theofo{/ir>tl  Kissai/x].  James  Martineati.  Ch  A  Mjix- 
wetl,  St.  Georire  Mivart,  J.  J.  Murj.liy  i  7'ft/-  Buses  of 
F'lith),  J.  H.  StiiliiiL',  an<l  Dr.  Uard  of  the  DuUin 
Jieview.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Mallin  k  on  this  subject 
can  be  re^:anled  only  as  feats  of  intellectual  g^-mnastit^. 
In  America  t  lit  re  have  been  Fnmcis  Bowcn.  B.  P. 
Bowne,  P.  A.  «"lia«il«.urne,  B.  F.  (  '(n  ker,  .1.  P.  ('ookc. 
•los<  ph  ('iK)k.  J.  li.  Diman,.!.  W.  Dawson,  G.  I*.  Fisher, 
Tavlt-r  Ijewis  ij'hito  A'/ninst  tin-  Ailieinf*.  Le 


CoMtu,  James  MeCash,  E.  MuHurU  [T/u  KenuUic  of 
G<xl.  i  ssi ),  Martyn  Paine,  Noah  Porter,  and  Fiaocis 

W  hartitn. 


(  V///.  —  The  existing  civilizatioii.s  nf  the  world  all 
rest  upon  .M>uiu  theological  basin,  and  have  been  dcvel- 
o]icd  under  the  inthience  of  theological  ideas.  It  is  dif- 
ferenct!  in  these  ideas  w|hich  constitutes  the  prufound- 
e.st  differences  in  the  civilizations  themstdves — which 
make.s  I'nidillii.it.  IIiikIu.  Moslem  and  (Mirisliun  forms 
ot'organizatioa  aud  atmospheres  of  thought  so  different. 


"Our  earth,"  sjiys  ITenler.  "owes  the  M'cdg  of  all 
liigluT cult  un  to  riTi}jioii.>  tntditioii."  L  ulesb  Buddhisa 
wais  such,  there  lia^  l<eeii  uu  attempt  to  evolve  a  aocial 
s}-stem  u|Hin  atheistic  priuciples  i  and  BuddhiMn,  «kile 
atheistic  iti  some  of  its  forms,  has  taken  thtHiluuncdouior 
fn^m  previous  systems  to  an  extent  whu  li  t'  rVi  lsitU) 
Ih'  n^sarded  i\s  forming  an  evceptioii  to  ilie  n:lc.  It 
was  the  remark  of  Plato,  of  ( 'i.  rn>.  ao'i  of  riuunij 
that  no  nation  was  to  l>e  found  which  had  n.i  Ulief  in 
a  God  or  gods.  Those  tribes  who.  like  the  Bu^hDea 
of  Southeni  Africa,  were  described  by  early  travflkrsas 
without  any  idea  of  a  G<m1,  have  prove<l.  on  ck*T  i-j- 
amiiiaiion,  Ity  no  means  so  destitute.  But  if  athfifin 
be  true,  s«K-iety  >hould  be  remoulded  into  ounfunnity 
with  it.  The  diM-us^ion  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  «» 
leave  to  the  article  on  Tueism,  and  proceed  to  conakier 
what  must  be  its  necessary  effect  upon  human  life  ud 
8«K'iely  if  it  >houlil  obtain  general  ae<-»'ptantr.  Ati"! 
what  is  Kiid  will  appl^'  with  nearly  e«|U.d  tbn-e  tu  tfout- 
tidsni,  which,  while  it  expresses  tor  sume  thdreahtt- 
nament  in  the  pnsenoe  of  unsolved  pi»bkms,  sa» 
trith  meet  of  its  adherents  to  be  no  more  than  ao  ttlie- 
ism  evadiiiL;  tin-  n  >jH ■n.-Mlities  of  franknt  s^ 

(1)  Atlici.sm  Would  mipcril  the  vciy-  e.\i.s(enit' ot' hu- 
man scH'icty.  The  backgnund  of  the  eternal  is  indit- 
pensaUe  to  the  awakening  b  men  of  that  reveienee  &r 
mstttatlons  which  is  fundamental  to  soebd  order.  If 
the  state  and  it.s  institutions  Ix'  mere  ("iintrivames  fij 
keening  the  strong  from  using  their  strength,  and  li« 
weak  from  underling  the  natunU  penalties  of  tkir 
weakness,  the  illusions  upon  which  these  rest,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  infinite  righteousness,  cannot  be  pOTMSOt 
Men  of  III*  <l<  voutneS8  and  little  faith  have  felt  tK'j 
equally  with  others.  If  there  U-  no  Gt>d,"  said  Vul- 
taire,  "then  for  the  sake  of  NK'iety  we  miust  luik? 
one."  '"  No  man,"  said  Proudhon,  "  ever  went  deeply 
into  politics  without  getting  into  theology. "  The  aite 
in  its  last  analysis  rests  on  the  unity  of  the  will  of  th<f 
people.  A  nation  existM  because  its  people  "  will  to  be 
one  in  distindion  from  other  i>eoples.  But  wt 
not  account  for  the  <'xi.stencc  of  tnis  volition  to  unitvin 
the  people  exceiit  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  evoked 
and  sustained  oy  the  will  oi  the  (Jod  of  whom  the 
Jewish  prophet.s  and  kings  spoke  as  the  Author  of  il 
national  life  and  unity.  It  is  the  of\en  but  haJf-oiD- 
scious  sense  of  this  I'ouudation  of  the  social  order  vhick 
oonstitntes  its  best  safegnaid.  Hen  ftd,  with  Shib- 
SlK'are : 

"  There  \h  a  mysttfij  ...  in  the  SOOl  ©f  »tat* 
Wiiieli  hHth  an  openatton  SMtedivine 
Thuii  breath  or  pen  osa  give  expreaanre  to." 


toie 
edifice  iril 


Destroy  this  feeling,  substitute  the  belief  that  the 
is  a  tmlttarian  contrivance,  and  the  whole  edifio 
be  ,»ihaken  at  its  foundation. 

i  L'i  Ailieisin  would  be  fatal  to  the  ethical  coUoie  of 
mankind.  <  hhI  istbepostohteof the  ooaecieno&  Cca- 
sciencr  has  author^  over  Mn's  acts,  because  it  sImm 
in  his  knowledge  oT the  perfiset  standard  of  rigbt,  cos- 
fbnnity  (o  whieh  it  demands  of  both  Givl  iGen.  xril 
2:j|  and  man,  under  penalty,  in  man's  ca«'.  of  thefcr- 
feiture  of  that  ethical  fellowship  with  (Jod  whidi  coi- 
Btitutes  man's  truest  blessedness.  It  is  not  saiilcsrti 
that  atheism  has  been  so  generally  a  revolt  agiiail 
moral  law.  a  disease  of  the  will  a.s  well  as  an  aK-rrili* 
of  I  lie  intellect.  And  the  lact  that  there  are  atbtiso 
who  lead  pure  and  self-denying  lives  by  no  me.ins  pvrt 
us  anv  .set  urity  that  Durity  and  self-denial  wouki  na- 
vive  tlie  genenil  overthrow  of  theistic  belief  Maay«f 
tho.«e  who  are  ullei-cd  a.s  instances  of  atheistic  excelk'nrt 
pa.sscd  the  most  j.la>tie  period  of  tln  ir  lile  under  the  lB- 
tiiienee  of  theihlic  kdief  (  H.  Martineau.  Clitf'.rd.  etc  : 
ull  ot  them  have  live<l  in  a  society  pi'n'adcd  bv  iliax  l*- 
lief,  and,  as  Mr.  Mill's  Autobiographif  shows,  wciv  Vi 
more  able  to  cast  it  off  than  to  cst-ape  the  all-einlw- 
cing  atmosph(>re.  Even  into  windows  wliirh  face  wmh- 
ward  the  smdiL'ht  eome.s.  Besides  tlic  i.'en>  riJ  injur 
of  shaking  the  foundations  of  moral  culture,  atheism,  u 
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Mr.  Hutton  has  shown  in  liis  reniorkaWo  ('s.«ay  on  Th'- 
Mrrrol  Siffttificance  of  Atheism,  would  interfere  with  all 
tbe  finer  devolo^uentH  of  moml  caltwe.  Lord  Ba(»>n 
veil  innts  that  it  would  eKlernunate  wnnge  Igr  n  uiov- 

of  a  liigher  ami  better  tiattiru  upon 

which  a  ninn  stays  Iiiuipolf  It  certainly  wnuld  weaken 
the  moraJ  resolvx-  witli  which  uien  in  silunticms  of  doubt 
take  up  the  course  wliich  has  the  heaviest  moral  con- 
nkntiomoo  itb  side,  and  leave  the  oonGeqiieiK<e8  to 
G«L  The  con»equenoea  of  anyooniM  of  action  in  a 
world  which  no  Hod  priviTti?  iniL'lit  wvW  Xx-  trrrifyinp. 

(3)  Atheism  would  oih;u  iho  iluur  lo  snitt'rjit ilium 
manifold.  '*  Wliere  the  ptxls  nrc  not.  the  iru/wts  l><*ar 
rule,"  sa\-s  Novalis.  La  Meffrie  wa>»  suiicrstitious  be- 
yood  other  men  of  his  time.  an<i  lie  is  by  no  means  an 
exc-eptioual  instance  of  this.  Tin-  r«  in  ticni  of  tlu  istic 
faith  df»«!  not  extinipuish  in  man  tlu-  jk  h  t  piinns  whu  h 
reach  lo  ihe  invisllijc  world.  It  only  leaves  that  world 
a  bkmk^OD  which  the  imagination  may  itaiot  any  terror 


"The  lifr  that  haunts  the  cinjitinrHs 
And  hiirnir  of  thr  il^rk." — i'utmur''. 

TTi'^'lyKy  is  a  <  h'  fk  upon  the  extravagances  of  the  re- 
liL^^Mii?  in«itinct.  Tln  i-^ts  of  every  kara  set  bounds  by 
tii«ir  belief  to  the  exuberanoe  of  the  inagination.  Hie 
«th«irt  and  the  a^oetie  ean  fix  no  ineh  bonndit  When 

tbc  =v'nv  of  A  need  of  re  lations  witli  the  unknown  is 
awtikt-titxl  in  them,  there  m  uu  tseturity  apniuRt  the  re- 
vival of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  suj>i'i'stitinn>  w  liii  h 
'!ave  terrified  and  tortured  mankind.  Indeed,  the  uul^ 
tinal  ejicai^e  from  (mperstitions  terror  and  creclty  w 
through  (jf)d'o  rcvrlatirm  of  hi??  rhanu-ter  to  man. 

It  is  to  lie  n'riifciuljertHl  alM>  that  atheism  furnishes 
no  wilulion  of  the  awful  pn)Llem  s<ijf>ro8ted  by  the  ox- 
i'-'pntv  nf  remorse.  Buddhism  is  a  staitdin^r  i>n»"f  f  hat 
I  n  ti.rtiirt!  of  a  burdened  e«jn.sei»  nce  may  e<ii  xist  with 
iho  alter  dislielief  in  jniy  "fieinp  who  ean  say,  '  I'liy  j^itis 
I:*  forpiven  thee."  This  most  h(»|K-]ess  of  all  iiiitlis, 
■*huh  M  t.'.  U-tort'  mf-ii  iht'  iiin>t  i  li<'crli>s  end  and  bids 
tlietn  .  k  it  wiiliout  help  and  by  the  linniest  jialh,  is 
fobeejui-o  it  knowsof  noiielpinpGod — of  nothing  bet- 
ter indeed  than  the  sxinpalhy  of  a  man  of  like  somiws 
with  oorselres.  If  atheism  be  true,  then  remorse  of 
'  nee  attain.*  an  awtiil  iniportanet>  a.x  the  p«>iHon  for 
^hich  there  is  no  remedy — the  kill-joy  for  which  there 
is  nil  alleviat  ii  m  even.  Save  the  stemiit  asceticism  for  the 
extinctioii  of  all  human  deairea  and  capadties  ftn  eigoy- 
Bient  FVnthennore,  atheism  drea  na  no  aammnoe 
that  lifcen  ls  with  thedeath  of  thel  iKly,  i.rthat  the  pos- 
sible lile  btyund  death  will  not  be  as  lull  of  miseries 
manifold  as  the  imagination  of  a  Dattte,  *  I'Soaiuonti, 
or  nn  Edwuda  haa  cotweived. 

f4)  Atheiam  woald  involve  a  madnnl  extinction  of 
ep'ontifir  inter"  sf.  Not  all  knowlcfl'_'o  of  fai  t  i.*  sricm  e, 
I'lit  only  liiiil  wliirh  leads  on  to  tiie  jM-n-epliuii  oi  the 
«iiiiy  then*  is  in  the  univerwj.  I'ur  sc-ienee  (as  Baoon 
Mv?  f»>r  phik«ophy)  the  end  is  the  intuition  of  unity. 
S<  !t  ntific  interest  finds  its  true  source  in  the  yeaniinc 
after  the  knowledge  of  "the  inielliL'oni  o  at  flio  heart  of 
thiuirs."  Its  triumphs  are  in  .sljowim:  Imw  ilie  ireat 
l.ius  of  eniTv.'y  nuivenre  toward  asi-i  i.  |  >iiit,  likeilie 
reins  to  the  hand  of  the  charioteer.  It  Ia  an  opinion 
eniertained  by  many  that  it  will  suffice  lior  us  to  leant  of 
a  gnat  mechanical  unity  of  natunil  laws  which  binds 
the  anirersc  into  one  system.  But,  in  the  loiijf  nm, 
inan  will  imt  ].e  eontent  to  labor  on  to  ilie  tliH  ovi-ry  of 
sotDetljiri>£  which  is  of  Icmer  worth  than  hiuisiil.  i  he 
c»tM!iousiiess  of  that  in  him  which  ia  greater  than  nat-- 
ural  law,  will  wofk  in  him  diaaaat  with  hibora  which 
>>ave  this  only  as  tiheir  end.  He  will  not  toil  to  lift 
th*  v,il  i.f  the  universe  to  find  Ix  liitid  that  veil  only 
'  tlje  tijtpty  dejuh's  eye-socket  "  ot  Jean  I'aid's  won- 
flerful  vision.  The  hope  to  "think  GcmI  s  thon^btl 
after  him  '  which  animated  Kepler  and  Newton  ia  en* 
u-rtaincd  unc(»Md'ously  by  even  a  Tiaplaoe  and  a  Haedtel 
in  their  toil  to  p;ms  from  themanifoMness  of  oxrirrienee 
to  the  unity  ot  law,  and  to  ditceni  the  order  which  un- 
Tat.  L—x 


ilrrl'ts'  ilie  .'.'•i  tnitiL'  il'sonler  of  the  universe.  "The 
kuowltrd>;e  of  IukI  i.s  the  niot  of  all  other  knowledge; 
we  are  capable  of  knowing  our  felKiw-cfcatures  and  of 
knowing  the  world  of  nature  only  because  we  an  mote 
directly  related  to  him  than  to  them.  .  .  .  Science  do- 
man. Is  f  tod  as  its  foiinilati'in  ;  the  <  (T(  .  t  nf  denying 
iitA  will  be  to  rob  us  ultimately  ot  all  Lchcf  iu  the  pos- 
sibility of  science"  [Mmtrice). 

(5)  Atheism,  if  aenenUly  accepted,  would  involve  the 
destruction  of  civfliiberty  and  the  establishment  of  the 
iie>pf  fi«m  of  either  the  one,  the  few.  or  the  majority. 
If  God  l*e  ihc  author  of  civil  j^oeiety,  the  state  Im  a 
deleiinted,  and  thereiore  ^  limited,  authoritv.  If  it  l*e 
self-originated,  its  authority  is  unlimited,  becaoae  au 

freme.  Atheistic  and  pantheistic  sociologista  like 
r.il-iH"?.  Spin(»za,  Beiitham,  Pollock,  and  the  extreme 
I'Veat  ii  Republicans,  all  have  asserted  the  8uprenja<-y  of 
the  state,  and  denied  the  exiftfcnce  of  any  hmit  but  its 
own  good  pleasure.  (Sec  Midliird's  Nulioii.  ISTO:  Pol- 
lock's History  iif  the  Science  of  P<tlifi<-s,  ISK:{;  ana  LoT- 
imer's  Ju*t!tutrs  of  Ijinc,  1H72),  Tlie  atheistic  atate^ 
if  such  a  state  be  possible,  will  assert  its  rifrht  to  over- 
ride the  jmi'jnienl  of  tlie  par'ait  a.i  to  the  ili.^eijiHni'  and 
education  of  his  child.  It  will  a2$8atl  n>ligtoii^  CAjnvio- 
tiona  and  antajionise  the  sen.**  of  ndipious  vocation, 
becaoae  theaa  involve  the  as.sertion  of  an  authority 
higher  than  itself  It  wiM  deny  that  ri>.dit  of  ajiiKjal 
to  the  liiu'lier  law  wliieh  has  been  the  hist  n'fugc  of 
ttios<'  who  euth-r  from  or  are  op|>ressc<l  by  himian  law. 
it  will  be  the  Ix'viathan  of  Holtw*?*  called  into  life,  like 
anotJher  Frankenatein,  to  prove  itself  the  nightmare  of 
theraoe. 

(f  l  Athnicm  pil)g  historj' of  its  signifiranee.  and  re- 
duoes  it  to  a  hideous  stntjfgle  for  selfish  advantage 
the  tribe  or  the  state.  Histork*  is,  as  I>^sing  expressed 
it,  the  story  of  the  education  of  the  human  race  by 
God.  It  is  this  that  makes  its  dark  places  endnmUe, 
in  the  helief  (lj;ii  they  are  Imt  the  necessary  transition 
I  to  a  hij,'litr  lii;lir.  -.wA  thai  a  wi.H!  Intelligence  peniiittcd 
and  limited  flie;r  e.xistence,  and  has  lii-lier  eonipcnsa- 
tiona  in  store.  But  iH-'hopenhauer's  view,  that  history 
is  aa  unmeantnfr  aa  the  eonflieis  of  wild  Ix^Lsts  in  the 
forest  over  their  prey,  would  !)e  the  natural  one  if  we 
cease<l  to  see  in  the  story  of  tnankind  the  onward  lead- 
ing of  a  l"l"ner  Intelti;  enrr  than  otirs  whi<  h  from  the 
bcguuiinir  disi-cnis  tlie  end."  At  the  utmost,  a  dry 
antiquarianism  and  a  barren  sociology  would  remaioi 
and  the  studeata  of  neither  wotild  aare  to  aak  them- 
selves as  to  the  worth  of  their  studies. 

No  tliei>t  Relieves  in  the  i)os.siIiilIiy  ofsueh  results  as 
these,  bLcaiihe  he  does  not  find  it  possible  to  think  of 
(tod  as  leaving' t  he  worid  to  itad£  The  State  of  pagan 
.society  at  the  beginning  of  ow  am,  described  pro- 
foundly by  the  apostle  Rwl  in  hia  Rpiatle  to  the  Ko- 
maiis,  i  iiiistitutes  pnil>al)ly  the  nearest  aj  pnmch  tO  ImI 
atheism  the  world  evtr  inaiie  or  ever  will  loakc. 

LlTKR\TrKB.— Cudtvorth,  The  True  Jntenerttutl  Syirfcm  of 
the  IJnirerse  London,  P>7H.  iind  An«lovcr,  lKt7);  .1.  Thoma- 
siiin,  ifuteria  Alhekmi  '.Vltorf,  1713);  Leclerc,  huloire  det 
KyWjSM*  4e$  aneietu  Alkfe*.  in  liis  BMiothiqM  Vhoiti*  (1703- 
13.;  Itcimsnu,  flii^orHt  Ath^Umi  et  Atheomm  /u/m  etmerUt 
»HAi,rft<rtim  tllildcsheim,  11X5)  ;  Sylvaiu  Man'^bal,  XMcHoa- 
naire  Alkeea  tPlaria,lTM>;  Adam  Fum,IIUt»r]f«f  Fn$ 
Thought  (1883);  F.  A.  LAaye,  QttMMe  it»  Jf«<eHialiiniM 
ilserlohn,  1M7;  EaKlida  tnuialatioii,  London  and  Boaton, 
l.sTTj ;  Prof.  J.  Btnart  Btaekle,  Hatnwml  Mutorg  of  AOmam 
iubargb,  leTT).  (a.  a.  t.) 

ATHENS,  the  county-seat  of  Athens  co..  Ohio,  is 
vim  Ilocking  Biver.  41  miles  W.  of  MtL- 

Am!  rietta.  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
f<l.  (p.  U  nari  Hailrnnd  and  the  Hoi'king  Valley  Bail- 
Ediaad,).  it  I  (.ntaiiis  five  churches,  a  national 

bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  jilanitii^-mills,  two 
iSour-mills,  a  water-wheel  factor>',  a  woollen  iaieXjary, 
and  a  foundri-.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, r.iiitiled  in  iso'J,  the  oldest  i-ollejre  north- 
west ol  the  i>ino  Uiver.   The  uatiooal  Congress  gave 
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ATLANTIC— ATrAGHMENT. 


two  towushiiM  of  land  for  its  peijictual  support,  and 
the  Ohio  legislature  recentljr  granted  $25,U00  for  the 
improvement  of  its  build  mes.  Athens  was  incor- 
porated Dec.  6,  18(K),  being  the  second  in  the  North- 
western Territof}',  Marietta,  the  first,  havinp  beon  incor- 
porate'I  three  weeks  earlier.  Across  the  river  is  the 
Athen.'^  insane  luivliim,  one  of  the  lar^rest  and  best  ap- 
pointed in  tlie  world.    Population.  24.57. 

ATLANTIC,  the  county-scat  of  ('a.-s  co.,  Iowa,  is  on 
the  Jvi-^t  Ni.wlinalMitna  Kiver,  CA)  miles  K.  of  (\»uncil 
Blufls.  It  is  oti  the  Chicago,  JXtKk  Ihlnnd,  and  I'aeilic 
Raihroad,  ami  has  other  milroads  running  in  different 
directions.  It  has  one  daily  and  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, a  court-house  costino;  $i)<),(KM>,  an  opera-hoiu*e 
costing  $2U,(Xi(*,  ;i  ii.itional  bank.  M  \tTal  (  hun  hes  and 
schools  with  tine  buildings,  a  large  alcohol  distillery, 
cainiin^'-works  for  com  and  tomatoes,  flonring-miUa, 
foundnes,  and  other  indnstral  otaUiabinents.  Fomi- 
kb'on,  3662.  . 

ATLANTIC  CITY  is  a  popular  seasl'lc  r.  .«nrt  in 
Atlantic  CO.,  N.  J.,  64  miles  S.  K.  of  I'hiladelpliia. 
It  is  at  the  north-east  end  oT  AlMecon  Beach,  a  snixly 
island  ten  miles  long  and  three-qmften  of  a  mile  wide, 
eztendtne  fimm  Great  Eirg  Harbor  Inlet  to  Ahspcnn 
Tnlet.  To  this  place  thri'c  milroads  run  fr"iii  1'Ii'Ia- 
delnhia^ — the  Caimlcii  and  Atlantic,  the  Philadeli»hia 
ana  Atlantic  City  (narrow-gauge),  and  the  West 
Jem^.  The  first  settlement  on  the  island  was  made 
in  17R3  bjr  Jeremiah  Leeds,  who  deared  a  fanu  there ; 
in  a  town  w:ls  laid  nut,  ami  in  isr)4  Atlantic  City 
wa.H  im  iir|)oratcil,  atid  the  tirM  niilmail  wa.s  Imilt  .soon 
ancnvani.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  here  in  l.S5r>. 
The  city  has  a  national  bank,  a  city  hall,  eight  churches, 
private  and  public  schools,  a  large  number  of  hand- 
some cottaires.  an<l  more  than  I'H)  hotels  and  hoaniin^- 
houws.  It  is  liv'htcti  with  ira.s.  There  arc  two  weekly 
newspapers,  which  issue  daily  editions  during  the  summer 
season.  The  total  valuation  of  property  is  $5,u(JU,oou ; 
the  paUieddbt  ie  134,000,  and  the  expenses  for  1881 
were  $45,000.  The  two  great  advanfatrcs  of  the  plaw 
are  its  excellent  beach  fur  bafhin:,'  an  !  i!.<  eumparatively 
dr>' and  equable  climate.  The  siiiit  ip,  arrangements 
are  good,  and  water  for  drinking  ami  culinary  nurposes 
IBOMlectcd  in  cemented  brick  cisterns  to  avoi<l  sewaige 
contamination,  while  an  additional  supply  is  pnK-ured 
from  the  mainland  throuj;h  a  systcni  of  pipi^.  In  the 
summer,  Ijcsidca  tlw  Loicst.s  that  remain  a  week  nr 
longer,  there  are  daily  thousands  of  excuisioriit^ts  from 
n^adelphia;  in  the  winter  there  are  also  manv  visitors 
on  account  of  its  even  temperature.  The  resident  pop- 
ulation is  6500. 

ATLEK.  WA.^mNGTON  Lemt  fl  flws-1878),  on 
American  phvpician  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,'is(ks.  He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Au- 
nstos  Atlee,  who  was  a  jndge  of  the  sopieme  eonit  of 
Penn^lvania  from  1T77  to  1793.  At  the  age  of  etztepn 
he  began  the  study  of  medii  iiK  witli  hishmther.  Dr.  .Tolm 
L.  Alice  of  Lancaster,  and  .snlise<juenlly  entered  .Icf«r- 
son  College,  Philadeljdiia.  Having  j:rnihuiled  in 
he  commenced  practice  at  Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster, 
and  became  an  ardent  student  of  botany  SYid  other 
seieticci.  He  afterwards  removed  to  I'liiladeljdiia.  and 
subseqnenlly  be<'anic  j)nif'es-ior  td'  medical  chemistry  at 
Jefferson  College,  winch  post  he  held  until  ISAid,  when 
he  resigned  on  account  of  the_  demands  of  his  private 
practice.  He  continned  an  active  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  As.M»eiatioi)  and  of  other  societies.  lie 
wjus  a  Itrilliant  .speaker  ami  an  able  writer,  constantly 
advocafin;;  liiL-hcr  medical  education.  He  published 
in  various  journals  more  than  eighty  important  papers 
on  medical  and  srientifie  snhjeets,  but  is  esivecially  dist  in- 
guished  f"or  his  numerous  sntrchiwful  operations  in  ovari- 
otomy, lie  defendcfl  tlic  jirojtriefy  <d"  this  surgical 
ojieration  win  i:  it  n)  |  it.-i  .i  hy  nearly  all  American 
surgeons,  and  \'indicated  the  correct nc^.s  ul'liis  opinion  liy 
ita  meoeBsful  i>erfonttance  in  more  than  three  himdred 
cases.  The  prise  essavs  of  the  American  Medical  Amk»- 
eiation  for  1853  induae  one  written  by  him.   In  1872 


he  published  a  volume  in  which  he  summed  up  bit 
extensive  experience  in  ovariotomy,  entitled  Gmad 
nmi  /ajT'Trnfidl  Jh'af/vnstx  of  Chan'on  Tumrm,  vitk 
^)en'(il  lu'frrmcr  to  the.  Ojirrattoti  of  (/cnrinkimy.  fU, 
(Phila,,  l.s'72).    He  died  Sept.  C,  1878. 

ATOLL,  a  name  given  to  ring-shaped  coral  ree&  or 
Lslands  that  oocof  in  the  Indian  aira  Padfie  ooem^ 
cnclcksing  a  c<'ntnd  expanse  of  tmnf|ui!  water  called  t 
lag(Min.  in  whuh  there  is  no  land.  'fhe«;  atnlls  ars 
usually  n\al  ur  rirmhir  in  lomi.  'Ilic  lagfK>ii  is  .if>(-n 
oonncc-tctl  with  the  ocean  by  an  inlet  t  which  is  alwaji 
on  the  leewanl  side),  and  anblds  a  sjife  harbor  for  vcg. 
sels.  li.s  depth  is  in  some  cases  2lX)  or  3(X)  feet  Tte 
atolls  apiii  ar  to  rise  out  of  profound  depths,  asecmnd- 
inirs  nil  tde  .seaward  margin  in  .snin.>  iostanc-es  indicate 
a  dcjith  of  ](HX)  iiithoms  vcr>'  ri«-'ar  the  hhore.  The* 
islands,  which  are  sometimes  40  miles  in  diameter,  an- 
low,  seldom  rising  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  lerd 
of  the  sea.  Many  of  them  are  inhabited,  and  rrrnhm 
'  a  lii\iiri:iiit  vegelatinn,  but  they  are  in  eessarify  doii- 
I  tutc  ot  hills,  valle.vs,  rivers,  metals,  and  other  impon- 
ant  resources  of  ci\'iliml  life.  The  cixoanut-palm  it 
the  most  naeful  and  cbarscteristio  plant  of  the  atdk 
It  appears  that  the  mte  of  the  atoll  was  orieinaUr  a 
gubmarine  motmtain  or  volcanic  eone  which  pT31<IdjiIIt 
subsided  (after  the  stnicture be^'aii i  until  it  dis^ippcared 
and  its  place  was  occupied  by  the  lagmtn.  Tlie  forma- 
tion of  these  reefs  was  explained  by  Darwin,  wko 
ascribed  it  to  the  riow  subsidence  of  their  fbondaiina 
"Each  shallow."  sjiys  Malte-Bnui,  *'is  converted  into 
an  island;  each  island  is  improved  into  a  ^ardeB." 
Some  atolls  are  rings  of  islets  having  many  mlels. 

A'lTACIlMiiNT,  in  law,  a  process  from  a  oooit  of 
gg^v^i  III  record  nnder  whieh  the  person  or  i>rop«irr 
p.  4j  Am!  of  line    is  taken  and  held  to  abide  the 

'  S'li  ^^^A^^  iurl^jment  of  the  court.  As  a  process  ainiiM 
Mln.  ed.).    :,    '  ■         1  .    I  '     I,  I-  _  .1.. 

tlie  person,  it  is  u.scu  to  bnng  ix!li»re  tae 

court  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  ci>ntcmpt  of  cooiu 
which  may  be  by  either  (I )  ncglectinsr  or  abusing  « 
process  or  that  oi  another  is.sued  nnder  its  autboiitv, 
or  (U)  di.sreganl  of  the  authority  of  the  conrt  bjr  it- 
fu.sin?  to  oU'y  its  decree,  '.'.i  by  upeiily  in-ultinir ih* 
court.  a  pnKXSas  against  property,  attai  hmcatof 

the  nrojK'rty  nghts,  credit-s,  or  clfeeLs  of  any  kind  rf 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  is  made  by  the  sheriff  in  pans* 
ancc  of  a  writ  i.ssued  by  the  court  for  the  purpowsf 
seeuriniT  or  sat islyini:  tiie  ( laim  uf  the  plaintifl.  Th« 
object  of  the  proccedinji  wiw  originally  to  wmpel  lb* 
appearance  of  a  defendant  in  a  suit  by  takiu)!  poMS- 
sion  of  his  property  as  a  pledge.  As  a  defendant  ebo 
resided  out.si<ie  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  bat  w 
profKirty  wiitiin  it,  eould  not  be  bnniL-ht  intocoatl^ 
an  ordinary  Miinuiuns,  a  writ  of  altaehmeiit  against  w 
property  Wiis  allowed  as  a  uteans  of  bringing  him  into 
court  j  and  such  a  suit  was  called  foreign  attaduKoL 
In  this  eotratry  the  prooeeding  by  attachment  bss  bea 
gradually  so  far  extended  as  to  hold  the  property  of 
the  defetidatit  Unind  until  the  final  judgment  in  tbc 
suit,  (1)  in  ail  cjiscs  where  the  delendant  is  a  noo-rcs- 
dent,  (2)  in  cases  where  there  has  been  fraud  in  cot- 
tracting  the  debt  or  in  the  oondnct  of  the  debtor,  aw, 
in  some  States,  in  all  ca.-^'S  where  there  is  t  daia 
arising  from  a  e<intrict.  even  where  the  defen<laiil iJ * 
n-sidcnt  and  where  there  is  no  allegation  of  friud.  In 
all  the  Sutea  attaclimeut  is  allowed  where  the  defiaxi- 
ant  is  a  non-resident  Where  the  defen^nt  is  s  f» 
dent  an<l  an  attaeViment  of  his  property  is  puwM 
on  ttie  j^round  of  fraud,  the  allcgation.s  genersflfW!* 
be  of  fnuid  either  in  the  contraction  of  the  deUortt 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  debtor,  such  as  evaJi?? 
the  i)riKcs3  of  the  law,  ahsoonding,  concealing  or  dis- 
posing of  his  property,  or  being  about  to  dosfc*™ 
intent  to  defraud  nis  creditors.  Attachment  is  sbwl 
in  .such  c;uses  in  almost  all  the  St  an  i  TcrnW* 
In  California,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Miissaehusett^  JWJ' 
tana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon.  Rhixie  W»i 
and  Vermont  an  attachment  may  be  hiui  for  a  oefct 
arising  from  a  contract  without  any  allegation  effinii 
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•ad  nlvMt  onb  to  Um  pnmaot  ni  waum  States,  thai 
tiM  Mt  m  not  UTMdjr  Mmmd.  The  ittaelinient  nndB 

ihf  fipifHTty  riv'hti*,  credits,  ami  cffecfH  nf  (  vi 
kind  of  the  debtor  in  the  hands  of  exery  person  \\\M)U 
wfaoo  the  writ  is  sen'ed.  Such  person  is  called  the 
gimMtt.  He  is  entitled  to  interpose  anpr  defence 
w\bA  be  tULj  have  against  the  defimdant  in  the  at> 
t;ii!imcnt.  hi;<  alleged  creditor,  but  wlicn  jiidruiciit  \? 
rvn  it  n-'l  .iL'aiiiM  Iiiiii.  hv  paving;  the  aiiiuunt  of  it  he  is 
:  V  kirL'c  l  to  that  extent  frtjiii  nil  liability  to  the  de- 
tvitduit.  Atlachiucnts  are  alwii^-s  allowed  )n  execution 
npoa  ft  jndfrment  when  the  property  of,  or  debts  due  to, 
th'^  j'niytiicnt  debtor  is  found  in  the  hands  of  other 
{(cm^ns.    (See  ExKciTioN.)  (s.  w. ) 

AraAIM)KIl.  /rhc  .liwtrinc  of  attain. l.  r  has  re- 
S«*Vol.tn.  ccived  little  favor  in  this  cuuutry,  where  it 
p.  46  Am.  '  has  generaUv  been  thouirht  uniust  to  disin- 
herit  men  becjiitse  their  kindred  InMaine 
felons,  and  to  take  away  their  property  for 
ftccidents  unavoidable  by  them. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  iii.  i  3, 
jMOfides  that  no  attainderof  treason  shall  work  corrup- 
tion of  Uood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
\<erson  attainted  ;  and  the  act  of  Conjrreas  of  April  30, 
ITyi).  c.  -  -t.  .ilMili.-lu-s  Inrfciturr  oi"  estate  and  cor- 
niptionof  blood  under  the  laws  *d  the  United  States, 
VMlherftr  treason  or  feloqy.  In  some  of  the  oi  ler 
tad  more  conservattfe  States,  sa  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
PinnisylTania,  and  Sonth  Carolina,  there  are  cariy  traces 
of  the  common-law  drKtrino  ;  but  now  tlic  constitutions 
of  nearly  all  the  States  nrtjvide  that  no  conviction  .shall 
work  corruption  of  bloml  or  forfcitiu^  of  estate.  In  the 
eooatttations  of  Bdaware^  Kentncfc^,  and  Fennsurlrania 
the  dane  ia  added,  "except  dtinng  the  Kfe  of  the 
offender."  Manymntain  the  arhlitional  safcLmanl  that 
th.-  ledslatnre  nhall  pas»  no  bill  <d'  attainder ;  which  ' 
lai'.t  r  pnivision  alone,  or  its  equiralent^  is  contained  in 
the  constitutions  of  California,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Mae- 
sachofleus,  Michiinin,  Nevada,  and  Viiyrinia.  In  Lou- 
isiana. Mi.«wisBit>pi.  New  Haninshire,  New  York,  North 
Cantlina,  Uho<le  It^land.  and  \'ermont  there  is  no  oon- 
Kitutional  chanLrc  lA'  the  c»»nimon  law,  although  maoy, 
if  not  all.  have  alM)li.shed  attainder  by  Statute. 

A  cn-  curiously,  the  (.-onstitution  of  MiBBiRginpi, 
ftdo^teil  in  IS.iL',  bf>th  forbade  the  pas.«airc  nf  a  fiill  of 
•ttainder  and  alxilii^hcd  corruption  of  blo<id  ami  forfeit- 
on'  (if  estate,  while  tlir  1  iti  r  i  .irustitution.  apparently  by 
the  intention  of  its  I'muu'rs,  contaian  notliini.'  upon  the 
aal^  The  law  of  Louisiana  is  not  grounded  uf»on  the 
coauDM  law  of  England,  but  upon  the  civil  code,  in 
wfaidi  attainder  and  forfeiture  were  unknown.  It  was 
sotDaseasBiyt  therefore,  to  proride  tat  their  aMition. 

(j.  M.  a.) 

ATTESTATION  (Lat  ad,  to,  and  tatart\  to  wit- 
aw),  the  act  of  witnessing  an  instrument  in  writing  at 
tlie  leqnest  of  the  party  makinp^  the  8:ime,  and  snb- 

•.libinj;  to  it  a«  a  witness. 

Ikttb,  at  cniuuion  law,  need  not  neees,<<arily  be 
ati»?sted,  and  in  several  Stiites  it  is  not  required  by 
^tate.  in  Alabama,  Aritansaa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
hew  Yoilt,  and  New  Jersey  attestation  is  RiH><>ially 
reqnire<l  Udon-  the  pr"]ifr  nfll.i.il.  and  any  .'■latutory 
^'Kuktlon.>^  on  the  subieet  must  always  be  observed  and 
'  ll.v  complied  with.  Theae  tegoktioas  diff«r  in  almost 
^^^'^Ty  State.  In  Miwiarippi  one  witness  is  enouiidi :  in 
toonectieot,  Delaware,  (ieorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tut-ky,  MiduL'an,  New  Hanij>shire,  Ohiu,  South  Car- 
onna,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont,  tw«)  are  re(iuired.  The 
rf  |uisite» as  aL'ain.st  the  grantor  and  nL'ain.st  the  grantee 
m  ml  always  the  same.  If  the  attestor  sign  in  the  | 
pantor  8  presence  and  at  his  minest,  it  is  suffident;  I 
ae  M«<i  not  arf  the  cnintor  write  lit.s  name.  j 

Wilh  unm  Ijc  atte.ste<l  by  c^mipetent  or  credible  wit-  j 
TTSgfcH.  who  must  subscribe  in  the  i>res<?nce  of  the  testa-  i 
at  his  n-^^iucst.  The  following  form,  with  slight 

uu  L  employed:  "Signed,  scaled,  I 

PlUwabed,  and  deelanil  by  the  alnvc  innn d  tf  statnr. 
ss  sad  for  his  lost  will  and  testament,  m  our  prescuct,  j 


who,  in  his  presence,  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
and  at  his  reti^iiest,  have  herenntr)  sub.«icrihcd  our  names 
a.s  witncs.ses. '  A.s  to  the  nuinlu  r  uf  witnesses  in  attes- 
tation of  willsj  three  are  n<|uircd  in  Conne<*ticut, 
Kloritia,  (jcnrgia,^  Maine,  Marj-land,  Mas!<:u-husctts, 
Michigan,  MissismDpi,  New  Uampafaire,  New  Jeney* 
North  Carolina,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Yer* 
niont,  and  Wi.sconsin  ;  and  two  in  Alabama.  Arkansas. 
Califomiaj  Delaware.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Muinesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee,  Te»aa.  and  Virtpnia. 

ATTICA,  a  thririnpr  city  of  Fonntam  oo.,  Tnd.,  is  on 
the  ea.*t  bank  (d'thc  Wal-a^h  Kivcr.  0()  miles  N.  W.  ^>T 
IndianaiMilis.  It  is  on  the  Waliasli.  St.  Loui.s.  and  I'a- 
cifu'  Hailroad.  and  is  tlu"  (erinmiis  of  tlu'  Chicajro  and 
Hlock  Coal  Railroad  an<i  oi  tlic  .\ttica.  Covington,  and 
Southern  Rulmid.  It  has  a  national  tmnk,  a  weekhr 
new.'jpa f <cr.  excellent  .«<  hools.  jilnui-di-,  wapon-.  atid  car- 
riaf.'e-fa<  tories,  ami  nthcr  industrial  works.  Tlu;  water 
us<!<l  comes  Irmn  sprinrs  <nvncd  by  tlie  cii;,'.  and  is 
distributed  irom  a  n-.s4  rvoir  on  a  hill  .idja<ent  to  the 
Rprinm^,  the  fall  in  the  busim>fls  part  of  the  city  being 
l.'>u  feet,  and  the  entire  worlu  oostinx  but  |i40,000. 
Attica  was  laid  out  by  (}.  HoUingsworth  in  1825|  and 
was  incorporated  :is  a  town  in  1949,  and  as  a  olyin 
iJ^nn.    Population,  12150. 

ATPICV,  a  villafre  of  WVominff  co.,  N.  T.,  ia  on 
Tonawanda  Creek.  31  miles  £.  of  Buffalo.  It  is  on  the 
New  York,  Lake  Brie,  and  Western  Railnmd  and  on  the 
llatavia  and  .\ttica  bninch  of  the  Now  York  Central 
luiilntud.  and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Tona- 
wanda Valley  and  Cuba  lUilroad.  It  h.is  six  churches, 
a  large  school,  a  hurge  flour-mill,  railroad  machine-shops, 
several  fkekmes,  and  numerous  stores.  The  village  was 
incorporated  in  lH:{r>,    Population,  1935. 

A'lTOIlNKY,  in  law.  auv  one  who  acts  for  or  in  the 
SocVol.iii  stead  of  another.  In  thi.s.  its  widest  siL'ni- 
p.  5o  Am.  fu^tion.  it  is  equivalent  to  AnKNT  (which 
iLMi„"*  i  ^  see),  but  the  word  is  commonly  used  to  in* 

K»lin.  t^.).      1-    .    .1  -11        c  .1 

(licate  the  sptvial  cl:i.ss  ot  a.irents  knnwn  as 

lawyers,  who  c^iinl net  K  ^^al  pPK-cctlinu'S  for  their  <  lient.s. 
Originally,  by  thecomninn  law.  a  suitur  wa.s  obli^a'd  to 
appear  in  pcrfxm.  and  it  was  on\y  by  a  special  dispensa- 
tion that  he  could  apiicar  by  his  attorney;  hot  by  the 
Statute  of  Merton  and  subseqtient  enactments  appear- 
ance bv  attorney  was  permitted  to  all  the  parties  in  a 
suit.  riic  <luties  of  attorneys  at  I. c.v  an'  rcirulated  by 
statute  in  all  the  States,  aud  the  admission  to  practice 
is  frovenied  to  a  peat  extent  hf  the  rules  of  the  several 
courts.  Generally,  a  course  of  study  for  a  prc^rnbed 
period,  pursued  under  the  direction  of  a  practitioner, 
and  an  examination  by  a  boar  !  of  examiners  ajijMiinted 
by  the  court,  are  the  conditions  for  admis.sion  to  the 
bar.  In  some  cases  a  student  of  law  who  ha.s  pursued 
his  studies  for  the  full  period  and  has  obt  ained  a  ai|)lon» 
from  a  law^sehool  of  reeogniied  standing  is  admitted  to 
pnu-ticc  without  further  ssunination.  As  the  offiee 
of  attomey-at  law  is  one  of  SO  much  responsibility,  the 
interests  of  the  community  require  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  only  fit  persons  be  admitted  to  practice: 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  svAgect  of 
late,  and  an  effort  made  to  brinp  alnjut  some  dcL-^rec  of 
unitonuity  throughout  the  countrv  in  the  standards  of 
admission.  (See  the  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject  to  the  American  liar  Assu<  iution,  printed  in  the 
proceedinps  of  their  meeting  held  in  Au^rust,  1881.) 

A  frttir,  or.  a.s  it  is  more  l  utiiuionly  called,  a  j»>irrT 
of  attorney,  i.-,  iiu  authority  in  wntaiL'  v'iven  under  hand 
and  S<'al  by  one  person  to  another  In  a(  t  for  him  in  any 
matter  therein  spccitied.  It  is  nn  rely  a  formal  method 
of  appointing  an  agent  (see  AiiKNT  j.  The  ]>ci>on  exe- 
cuting the  letter  of  attorney  \s  ealknl  the  conxtitueiU,  and 
the  coast ituted  agent  is  e4ille<l  an  altomfy-m-fact. 

ATTORN KY-GHNEUAL,  an  offi.  e/wh.  .<e  duty  it 
S««Vol  III  *°  S'^*^  professional  aid  and  advice  to 
p.  55  Am!  a  state  or  the  executive  thereof  in  legal 
•  <>'  (i^  SB  matters.  This  officer  exists  in  the  various 
>  <iio.«a.).  gtiit^  of  the  American  Union  and  in  the 
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Fodeml  Government,  deriving  his  origin  from  the  nm- 
ilar  officer  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie  attoniey-general  of 
the  United  States  is  the  head  of  the  Denartment  of 
Justice  and  is  a  Cabinet  officer,  deriving  nis  appoint- 
ment from  the  ]*n  >^iili  nt  wiili  tlu'  fiuiciim-nor  of  tlif 
Senate.  It  is  liis  duty  to  attend  generally  to  the  con- 
duct of  leciil  cases  in  the  Supreme X3oDTt  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Ootirt  of  OUunt  in  which  the  United 
States  lisa  in  interest,  either  in  person  or  hy  one  of  hb 
dcputicH;  and  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable  he  may 
eondnet  any  case  in  which  the  United  States  has  an  in- 
terest in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  He  examines 
the  titJe  to  all  lands  bought  by  the  United  Slates  for 
the  erection  of  araenal.s,  p(>st-<^Sces,  etc. ;  exercises  a 
ireneral  supervipinn  over  district  nfforiiey.s  and  niai-shal.s 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  over  their  ac- 
counts;  nor  shall  any  money  he  paid  out  for  the  n.«e.s 
of  the  Denartment  of  dnstice  except  upon  requisition 
signed  by  nim.  An<ither  highly  important  part  of  his 
duty  is  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  questions  ut  law  asked 
bytbe  I*re8i<lent  or  any  head  of  a  department,  and  .ssicli 
of"  these  opinions  a»  he  deems  valuable  for  preservation 
are  oublisncd.  The  salary  of  the  attorney-ceneral  was 
fixed  by  the  act  of  1874  at  fSOOO :  in  case  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  act,  his  functions  are  to  he  performed  bv  the 
Bolicitnr-peneral.  The  prosecution  of  criminals  l>y  in- 
fonnatimi  tileil  by  the  attorney-general,  without  tlic 
interv  ention  of  a  grand  jurj*,  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  attorney-general  in  England,  but  the  Fifth  Article 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
fiir  a  capital  (tr  otherwise  mfiunous  crime,  except  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  iurj-,  exeent" 
generally  in  the  army  or  navy.  Hence  this  methoa  of 
prooediuT  is  not  employed  under  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  The  attorney-general  in  the  dtllerent  States  has 
gcnerallv  "iniilar  duties;  in  many  of  the  States  he  is 
elected  hy  tlie  iH-oplc,  as  are  the  ijthcr  Statt'  olluers, 
but  in  others  lie  is  ap]Mjinted  by  the  i.'ii\iriinr.  In 
most  of  the  States  criminal  informations  are  not  com- 
mon or  are  even  prohibited  bv  constitutional  piwrb- 
ions;  but  in  some  few  States  tliis  method  of  prosecu- 
tion ifl  still  allt)wed,  and  in  some  it  is  the  most  fmiuent 
method.  In  such  ra.ses  the  duty  of  filing  them  bel(.nj:s 
to  the  attonn  y-L'eneral  or  to  the  law  officer  of  the  State 
in  the  proper  county,  (mtm.  m.  .m.  ) 

ATWATEfi,  Ltmaw  Hotohkiss,  D.  D.,  IJ^D. 
(1813-1883),  an  American  Presbjienan  minister  and 
educator,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn,  Feb.  17, 
1813.  He  gritluated  at  Vale  College  in  18.31,  and  a 
year  later  entered  Yale  Dinnity  School.  While  still 
punrnng  his  studies  there  he  became  tutor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Yale  College.  In  May,  1834.  he  was  licensed 
to  preach.  He  w:ls  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
greijationul  (.'hnrch  <d'  I'airfield,  Conn.,  July  2*J,  1835. 
In  September,  IS.VI,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  to  accept 
the  newly-established  profesaorahip  of  meutal  and 
moral  philosophy  in  Princeton  College.  After  the 
outbrealv  of  the  Civil  War  in  ISfj]  the  college  Infame 
financially  crippled,  but  tliroii;:h  Dr.  At  water's  efforts 
an  etniuwmcnt  fund  wasrais<'d  exceeding  all  it.s  previous 
|)ro<iui  (ive  funds.  After  acting  for  some  time  as  pres- 
ident (jf  the  college  he  became  professor  of  logic  and 
moral  and  political  science.  In  1861  he  was  made  leo 
turcr  extraordinary  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary on  the  coiwiei-tii)n  between  nietaidiysiiMl  st  iriue 
and  revealed  religion  for  the  five  years  durinj^  which 
the  lectureship  wius  established.  He  died  at  Princeton. 
Feb.  17,  188.1  Ho  contributed  to  the  Literary  and 
ThfKXnpfeal  Reeimo.  the  Nob  Englantirr,  the  liffUt'mi 
R< poaitnni.  the  HHiHothn-n  S'irrti.  and  to  the  (\itJiolic 
Pr'4ii/t<  riiiii.  but  chietiy  to  the  I'rinixton  Rfciew,  of 
which  he  was  editor,  principal  or  a.<isocial6,  ftom  1869 
to  1878.  His  contributions  to  this  Jiecifte  amount  to 
aereral  volumes  on  a  jirreat  variety  of  subjects,  philo- 
sophical, thcolir:rica1.  (  tliiml,  m  mi  anic,  and  miscel- 
laneous.   He  uko  pubiislied  a  jUunuai  of  Logic  and 


AUB.\NEL.  .JosEi'ii  Marie  Jkas  BapixstteTbI- 
onoRE,  a  French  writer,  .son  of  a  puUtaherof  ATignoo. 
was  bora  in  that  city  .Man  h  J*).  Adopting  his 

father's  biwini'S!*  in  his  native  city,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  chiet'  movers  in  the  revival  of  the  Pn»vcn9al  lan- 
guage and  noctiy.  He  has  edited  and  publLsh<^l  the 
principal  collection  of  these  antiiiue  iH>ems,  an  i  hi. 
actively  uded  Mistral,  Kuumanille,  Saiioly,  and  i'epij 
in  the  labor  of  prcser\'ing  valuable  relics  of  •a^ot 
French  literature.  His  chief  original  jx>em.  Thf  Pm^ 
yrannte  O/itunl  (Avignon  ami  Pans,  J>Oii),  is  tin 
written  in  tin'  I*roven^  language,  and  its  suc«.'««  has 
obtained  iur  him  the  title  oi  "the  French  Petnidi." 

AUBURN,  the  oonnty-seat  of  De  Kalb  eo.,  lod.,  ii 
on  Cedar  Creek.  '2']  miles  N.  of  Fort  Wayne.    It  1? .  r 
the  lialtiniore  and  (Jhio  Uailmad.  the  Fort  Wavn<.  ar»<i 
.Iaek.son  liailroad,  and  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  W»- 
bash,  St.  Ijouis,  and  Pacific  Railroad.    These  mds 
cross  at  Aubiira  .Tunetion.   The  town  is  well  8uppli«d 
with  hotels,  churches,  and  .scluwls,  and  ha?  a  court- 
hoiLse.  a  jail,  and  two  weekly  new.spapers.    Its  in<iti*- 
tiial  establishments  compri.si'  two  llourinir miiU  j!  is- 
.  ing-mills,  a  hub-  and  spokc-factorj",  .stave-  and  hca'iin^- 
j  factories,  a  large  foundry,  and  a  woollen  mill,  besidei 
smaller  works.    Aubuni  was  laid  out  by  Wesley  Pads 
I  in  1  So'l.  and  ha.s  l)een  the  ajunty-seat  ever  since.  Pop- 
ulation, 

AUBUKN,  a  city,  and  countv-seat  of  Aodrueoo;^ 
CO.,  Hstoe,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Andn«oo||dB 
Biver,  connected  with  LewiMon,  on  tha  omNisite  mib, 
hy  fhor  bridges,  two  of  which  are  nulroadlDndgH.  It 

is  'U  niilrs  N.  of  I*ortland,  on  the  line  of  the  Maine 
Centnil  ilailroad  and  on  a  liranch  of  the  Grand  Tnir.k 
l^ilroad.  It  has  a  court  hotise.  two  national  knkv 
two  savings  banks,  fotur  hotels,  seven  chuichesi  a  higk 
Khoot  ana  gooc)  graded  school  system,  a  ooltoiMnil,  s 
foundr>-,  a  funiiture-factor>'.  scvend  lH>ot  andsbssw^ 
ufactories,  eniployinir  a  capital  of'$i,<MXi.iNK),  and  otfcw 
indiLstrial  works.  Oriirinally  a  part  of  the  town  uf 
Minot,  it  was  in<f)r}M  irated  os  a  town  in  1 H42  and  st  a 
mtyin  1869.  It  tonus  one  oommnnity  with  I^ewiiloa. 
Its  pmperty  is  vahieil  at  S.'i.l'wi.mwi    f'nvnliit'MD.  9555. 

AUCTION.  In  modi  ni  trade  an  tivicliun  hat  bc- 
SeeVol.lII.  fonie  a  well-known  mode  of  sellinc  many 
p.  (lO  kinds  of  merL-handisc.  Coffee  is  thu.* 
'Efiln' ''^  |hree  times  a  year  at  Padane.  the  chief  r«5rt 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  At  SNdncyin.ius- 
tralia  and  Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Litj'l m. 
wool  has  iH'cn  si>M  by  auction  tor  many  ytar>.  In 
Ixtndon  this  is  also  the  n'L'ular  hhkIc  (d  filing  hides, 
skins,  leather,  horns,  bones,  and  hinds,  tallow,  anl 
all  kinds  of  lumber  and  timber,  bcsidi  s  fruit  and 
other  nrodncts.  During  the  business  depression  tntke 
Uniteil  .*^latrs  f'n.iu  1^7.".  to  l.s?'.'  ni;iiiy  wi-.IKn  uiJ 
cotton  goods,  carpels,  l«)ol.s  and  shoes,  mattings,  oil- 
cloths, etc,  fell  under  the  auctioneer's  h:aunier.  Is 
many  countries  ical  estate  has  long  been  sold  by  anctioe, 
espeetnlly  in  esses  of  insolvency,  death  of  the  owner,  w 
refti.sal  by  him  to  ]tayta\i^,  ati  l  in  other  legsd  pn>!f««l- 
ings.  The  quanlitv  of  real  e-stute  thus  sold  in  the  United 
States  every  year,  hy  order  of  the  courts,  is  entMineia 

This  mode  of  sdhng  things  has  its  advantafss:  itii 
cheaper  and  (quicker,  and  the  prices  realized  SK  efca 
quite  as  satisfactory  to  selli  rs  ns  the  prices  obtained lijf 
private  dealers.  Some  l>^  ^^^'ns  deny  this ;  they  miin- 
tain  that  auctions  reveal  the  weakm  ks  of  the  market  snd 
tend  to  destroy  prices.  When  auctions  are  the  osol 
modes  of  selling  (mods,  ss  saUsfactory  prices  are  TBOS^ 
as  would  be  at  private  sale,  but  when  they  oenir  irrenkr- 
ly  the  nrices  obtained  arc  perhaps  lower  than  thev  woiJi 
DC  if  sales  were  effected  in  the  oruinarj'  manner.  In  sow 
cases  auciion-buyeis  nav  vciy  high  prices  in  order  to 
keen  the  goods  oflferea  for  sue  out  of  the  poceessioesr 
rivals.  Were  buyers  to  oomliine.  ns  rlirl  the  farmtisof 
faxes  in  (Jreece  during  the  time  of  Alcibiadcfi,  andolfifT 
oidy  certain  prices,  sik  h  nn  arrangement  wt>nld  ioil*"^ 
the  utility  uf  auctions.  But  combinations  of  this  kiB>i 
are  not  often  ftnned.  £v«i  the  Athodaa  tax-fiosai 
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did  not  always  ^ikywI  in  provoiifinc  cnniju'titidn.  Pltt- 
tarch  mentions  nn  instance  in  \rlii('h  an  alien,  under  the 
mnlMtion  of  the  »tutc,  was  urged  to  bid  afrains:t  the 
liinDeTB  of  taxes  by  Alcibiadeg.  Having  outbid  them, 
the  chftirin  of  the  tax-^tberere  was  complete  when 
Aleih'a'i<>  1 « rame  the  ahen'«  surety.  Thouph  bidding 
a  talent  more  than  any  one  else,  his  competitors  offered 
ban  an  •dditioiMJ  waA  ftr  his  «ootxw^  irhidi  was 

AuctMiQt  are  randtictcd  in  several  vav8.  Twice  a 

year  tradc  -v'il("s  of  (kmiIcs  take  place  in  New  York,  which 
usually  last  several  ilays.  Must  of  the  |iuMisliers  m'IkI 
copies  of  their  publications  for  dispossal  in  (liini  manner. 
At  tbeae  aaks  tne  buyer  baa  the  ngbt,  if  be  cbooacs  to 
do  w.  to  take  all  tbe  books  sent  far  sale  of  tlie  kind 
struck  off  to  him  at  the  price  offered,  or  a  ponion  of 
the  entire  nuuil)er.  or  only  the  particular  lot  s<'t  tip  for 
sale  in  the  first  instance.  At  tne  other  Ix^ok-aiictions 
each  book  or  series  of  books  is  sold  by  itself.  I'erhapa 
tlw  n)e  of  bonaeboM  foods  by  order  of  the  executor 
or  administrator  i.«i  morn  univcrscilly  kimwn  than  the 
auftion  sale  of  anjihint:  chc.  "Dnti  li  auctions"  con- 
in  H  ;t;riir  up  thin.ijs  at  a  certain  price  by  the  ;nic- 
tioneer,  and  then  lowerioffit  until  a  bidder  is  willing  to 
pre  the  price  named,  lie  fidiemieii  on  the  north 
coMtof  EiDglaiid  rttKMtto  theae  aocdoiiBto  aell  their 
fish. 

There  have  been  periods  iti  the  history  nf  the  T'nitcd 
States  when  auctions  were  conducted  on  a  large  sealt;, 
lad  when  thejr  aenomlly  aflfectcd  general  trade  md  man- 
nfiietnres.  One  of  these  periods  was  vct>'  recent,  since 
the  panic  of  IS7.3.  After  that  event  prices  beean  to 
-!ir  ;ik.  i .  ly*  r>  were  disinclined  to  piindnu'e  any  more 
tlaa  Wild  aUiuluteiy  ntH-e.ssjirj'  while  the  market  was  lall- 
jogt  *od  abuMl  all  kinds  of  goixU  a<>euuiulated.  But 
money  ha<J  been  borrowed  to  manui'ao- 


tare  thorn,  notes  must  tic  paid,  and  there  was  no  other 
in'idf  iif  st'IhriL'  lmmhIs  than  Ity  anctiivii.  In  thi.-e 
(;ws  auctioas  were  forced  sales,  and  the  quantilicd 
^  uiLtiiucs  gold  in  a  sin^  dfr  were  eaormoasi  Those 
who  thus  sold  at  tbe  bei{iiiiuiu[  of  a  season  were  more 
fintonate  than  snbeeqnent  and  tbe  complaint 

W;is  general  that  with  n-sjHvt  to  .>^  v(  rul  kinds  of  goods 
thi.'  market  w;i.s  demMnili/.od  l>y  lhc.>*e  operations. 

I'revitiu.H  to  the  War  of  1S|"J  there  wert?  but  two  or 
three  auction-houses  in  New  York,  and  their  business 
«n  veiy  small  It  was  then  oonsidered  a  discreditablo 
node  of  selling  goo^l.^,  and  varinus  di-vices  were  prac- 
tised to  conceal  the  owner's  name,  such  a.-?  sending  them 
after  dark  and  usinu'  tiie  name  of  a  clerk.  Sales  on  ac- 
count of  underwriter^;,  uui^alablc  goods  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  importers  at  the  end  of  a  season,  and 0^ 
cuionalcomiiirnnients  from  English  manufacturers  were 
the  chief  soun-es  of  supply  for  the  auetion-hou.Mes. 

During  the  War  of  181 U  goods  could  not  Ik)  imported 
'lin-rtlv  from  Europe ;  they  therefore  came  through 
'K  utnu  channels  or  from  Canada.  Sonietimes  sevcnd 
houses  had  a  joint  interest  in  an  importation.  Package 
««le«  by  auction  were  considered  the  most  exiHHlitiou.s 
r;  >1.  (.fscllini,'  them,  an  1.  when  goods  were  scarce,  the 
111  -t  jmitiiable  al.s<i.  "  The  owners,"  says  a  writer  who 
Was  lamiliar  with  the  facts,  "were  frequently  aston- 
Hbod  at  the  prices  obtained  at  tlieee  sales,  and  there  is 
M  doabt  that  consnmera  fwid,  at  the  period  alluded  to 
tn'm^mds  of  dollars  more  for  ii(>o<U  than  ihey  wni;Id 
Itivc  f!,,no  if  auction-.s:iles  had  l)een  orohibiied."  The 
Ijrzes  taken  daring  the  war  were  always  sold  at  auc- 
tjwt  .When  peace  waa  deckred  in  Feb.,  is  I. 5,  large 
ViiiitiHes  of  goods  were  imported,  and,  the  city  and 
WUrtlj' stores  liaving  .'w-arccly  any  st(K-ks,  competition 
Mwng  pun  luusi-rs  In'rame  gix'at  and  coods  were  sold  at 
hit'h  prictsi.  In  eight  months  of  tne  year  1815  the 
au  linn  <^:de.<(  in  Philadelphia  of  foreign  goods  amounted 

At  this  time  tlie  auctinneer  usually  caj^hcd  the  sales, 
thus  enabling  the  impnrter  to  remit  the  pni<  <  (  (l.>  im- 
fiii'iirUely  to  Europe  for  nion^  uoods.     "'J"he  facility 

^  auctioneers  hurnishcd  fur  forcing  goods  into  the 


market  bi'j'ond  oiir  actual  wants  e(»ntrl)»uted  in  a  great 
degree  to  that  widespread  ruin  which  desolat*-!  nur 
countr>'  in  IHIG."  Menliants.  finding  that  they  r.,iil.l 
sell  goods  with  such  gnj;it  tiieility  at  auction,  ordered 
twice  as  many  .as  they  would  have  done  had  their 
Sides  Ik  cii  made  in  the  (trdinary  manner.  When  these 
immense  oniers  reached  Enuhuid  they  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  prices  there.  The  unusual  demand  ceased 
late  in  the  autumn  of  181C,  atler  tbe  merehanta  goi- 
erally  had  ptirchased  their  stocks.  Though  prices  be* 
gan  t<i  df  llne  durni.'  the  \vint»  r.  \"<  t  the  aui  tniii moms 
were  daily  crowded,  until  the  price  id"  many  articles  fell 
.so  low  tliat  the  sum  teoeiTed  did  not  much  eioeed  the 
duties.  Almost  every  importer  snd  jobber  was  proa* 
tntted  by  this  sudden  tnm  in  the  tide. 

As  1)11  orders  wiTf  sent  t<i  Euro|'«'  for  sevt  ral  months 
after  the  overslo«.-king  of  the  American  marixct.  goods 
aecuniiilated  there,  and  the  foreign  mnnufaetnrer  was 
obliged  to  find  a  market  for  them.  Agents  were  sent 
to  this  oonntrj".  They  determined  to  try  onee  more  to 
.sell  L'lMi^ls  by  auction.  The  aiietii-M  er-^  !  <  rame  their 
Ijondsmen  for  the  tluties,  the  law  ren^uiriiiL:  that  the 
!<ureties  should  Ik*  American  citizens.  The  aiietii>neers 
also  made  imuicdiate  advamvs  die  im]Kjrtations,  and 
thus  they  rapiilly  inereas<  d.  Auetioneers  at  that  time 
inereased  in  UKnilxT,  wealth,  and  influence;  they  Wen* 
direetr»r-  ill  iiejirly  even-  bank  in  the  city,  and  could 
thus  i>lii:!iii  d'>;e.inn(s  to  an  indefinite  amount  and  con- 
trol the  market."  The  first  tli^dit  of  Enghsli  agents 
Wiis  taken  from  ne<  e.ssity.  to  i  nahle  the  manuracturens 
to  sell  their  .surplus  prtHluct.s,  b«U  this  mode  of  selling 
their  L'oods  was  atterwanls  continued  beeausc  it  was 
protita^ile.  In  ISJTaiid  1  ^ I  s  the  de]in  .-.-i<iii  had  some- 
what hulwided,  and  some  articlis  beeauie  w.aive ;  the 
agents  had  now  grown  ex^iert :  they  uuustaiitly  advised 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  cvei^'  (diange;  and  tbtis 
the  bnsineas  of  supplying  the  Americnn  market  through 

Ills  iiwii  aL'i  III.'-  !  i''  :iinr  established. 

The  AuKiicaij  importer  continued  to  ini|H)rt  gtMnls, 
but  he  could  no  longer  do  so  profitably.  "  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,"  says  a  tnist  worthy  writer,  "  when  ot- 
ders  have  boon  frc<|iH'nfly  given  to  Knglisb  manufiuv 
fnrei>.  ami  the  same  .-hip  that  lirmiLdit  the  goods  has 
ul.s<t  hron;;ht  fiuiu  the  sauic  hoii.ses  otla  r  similar  par- 
cels on  their  own  aivount,  which  were  sent  to  the  aue- 
tioD-room  almost  before  the  im^torter  had  nx-cived  his 
goods  firom  theve«!iel?  Tlie  nianufaeturer  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  inf<innation  funi:she<|  hy  his  .Sineri- 
can  ciirresjKiiident,  and  at\cr  filling  his  order  had  also 
supplied  his  customers.  This  IS  a  fiwl  of  whieh  maqy 
iustanocs  might  lie  (pioted." 

The  auction  system,  as  it  was  called,  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  historj'  of  American  manufactures 
for  mort*  than  thirty  years  after  the  clo.sc  of  the  Second 
War  with  (Ireat  Britain.  It  was  one  of  the  agencies 
employeil  to  depn—  an  !  ruin  Aineriean  itidn.-lries,  and 
too  oft«  n  was  en<i  ii\<-  ill  ai-eomidi.shiiig  this  results 
Another  effect  was  to  drive  many  Americans  out  of  tho 
business  of  importing.  The  business  thus  lost  to  them 
has !:.  .  *  r  Keen  regained,  nor  is  there  any  pro,speet  that 

it  ever  will  be.  iA.  6.  B.) 

AUDIFI^'llET.  CiiARLnsIiOurs  Gaston,  Marqcisd* 
( 1 787-1878),  was  boro  in  Paris,  Oct  10, 1787.  He  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  Italian  fhmdy  of  the  Attdif- 

firdi.  who  estahlislicil  tlu  tiiM  lv(  s  in  Provence  in  the 
twcll'th  <enlury.  In  I  sit',  alter  having  completed  his 
studies,  he  entered  the  a  liiiiirstration  of  the  finam  e^. 
and  was  in  1812  named  chief  of  the  bureau  and  auditor 
to  tbe  Council  of  .'^fate.  Tn  1814  be  eagerly  welcomed 
the  refiini  of  th.'  Hoiirhons,  and  was  nnnle  chief  of  di- 
vision an  1  eheval  er  of  the  l/i';:ion  of  Honor.  He  was 
appointed  direeior  of  p<  [it:ons  in  isl"  and  etiunciUor  of 
state  in  IS-"^  ainl  was  made  president  of  the  court  of 
accounts  in  i-^  J  Under  Lonis  Philippe  he  held  hh 
seat  at  the  liiixeiiiho'irg.  as  a  peer,  from  I'^^T  to  1848, 
and  under  the  Kinjiire  was  made  a  senator  .Ian.  24, 
|s.".'_>,  an  !  in  1  "•■<;')  he  was  admitted  to  tlie  Academy. 
After  holding  tbe  presidency  of  the  court  of  accounts 
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thirty  years,  he  rcsisrne'l  in  M.iy.  is.'iO.  to  lic<'onic  pres- 
ident of  tlie  aihuiiiistnitive  etmn.-il  of  the  .*>(K'iety  of 
Commercial  an<l  Iniliistrial  ('re  lit.  In  ls47  he  had 
been  made  grand  officer  of  tlie  I^'giuii  of  Honor,  and 
ho  received  the  grand  crow  in  Dec..  He  died 

in  P:u-is,  April  28,  1878.  Most  of  the  iuipruvemenu 
iDtrodnoed  into  the  qnton  of  keepinK  the  puUic  lo- 
oonntfl  after  1814  were  doe  to  M.  d*Andiflret,  and  in 
IS,"?')  he  showed,  in  a  report,  the  re.suh.s  of  tli<se  niciis- 
ures.  In  I-^MS  he  rm'.sideii  over  the  eoii)pil;itioii  of  ri'ir- 
ulations  (or  ihe  puljlic  juecniiiis.  lli.s  works  are  chiotly 
reports,  in.stnictiuiuj,  and  dih«  u&.sions  of  tinaucc.  Tlie 
most  important  are — Exaimn  dn  Kermvs  puUict 
(1839);  S^thnefiimvder  dc  la  Frmt»  (2  vols.,  1840; 
newfld.  1863-70),  an  cxecUont  statement  of  the  French 
finaopea;  Pirogrhtdu  (MditpMic  {\m  and  isT.'i). 

AUDIFFBST-PASQUIER,  Edme  Arsia.ni)  Oas- 
TO.v,  DiTc  d",  a  prominent  Frem  li  (Statesman,  was  Ixim 
at  Paris,  Oet.  20,  I.S23.  He  was  (he  son  of  Count 
d'AudilTret,  but  wa.s  adopted  l>v  hi.s  ^rand-iint  le,  IJanjn 
Puj^juicr,  and  uadc  heir  to  the  title  of  duke,  which 
was  conferml  on  Huron  Pasquicr  in  1S44.  lie  was 
auditor  of  the  (Jounotl  of  Slate  fiom  J845  to  1848. 
During  the  eontlmance  of  Che  Empire  his  liheral  opin- 
ions prevented  his  obtainini:  any  i>oIiti.  al  ntVi.  i  i  \.  i  [it 
thoMi  of  eouneillor-u'eiieral  of  the  de|i:iri liirni  nl  ilie 
Omc  and  mayor  of  the  commune,  wiu  ie  lie  owned 
the  fine  chateau  of  Siicy.  In  l<s7I,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  el(>cte<l  to  the  Aasembly,  >i>  which 
he  pkyed  an  iuiportaut  part  Ue  at  onoe  placed  hint' 
self  in  the  front  nnk  of  the  moderate  conerrvativeBi 
and  dispLij'cd  vigorous  powen  of  ontoir  on  several  oc- 
casions, partiwilarly  in  his  Bp«HX>h  of  May  22,  IS72,  in 
which  111-  ileilareil  '  his  haired  of  the  Empire,  the 
autlmr  ut'  the  denioralizatinti  ot'hi.-^eountry."  A  month 
lait-r  he  wa.s  one  of  the  dc!<"j;ili  s  i  licM  ri  to  impoM'  on 
M.  Thiers  a  policy  in  conlonnity  with  the  views  of  the 
niigority.  He  became  gradually  one  of  the  kaden  of 
the  Right  Centte,  and  continued  eameetly  to  wgum  the 
Thiers  Goremment  After  the  fall  of  die  latter  he 
aided  in  the  negotiations  to  produce  a  fii.sion  of  the  two 
branehes  of  the  hnu-w  fif  IJourlion.  and  was  eleeied  viee- 
jirr>:(]eiit  of  the  National  A.sst-ml.ly  in  ISTI.  and  iin'>i- 
dent  in  lH7f».  Durin?  his  pre.siiicncy  the  n  pnhliean 
constitution  of  France  was  debated  and  adopted  b_v  the 
Aseeml^y-  Thout-li  he  had  heretofore  bent  all  his  en- 
ei;^nto  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  nionarehy, 
be  noir  aooepled  the  KepoUio.  In  Dec,  1875,  he  was 
elected  permanent  senator,  and  fai  March,  IH7A,  was 
chosen  pn|sident  of  the  Senate  hyvi  almost  nnanimons 
vote.  Thi.s  position  he  held  till  1879,  when  in  the  new 
Cliaiiiber  he  was  sui)pi)rted  by  the  monarch i.st^.  but  de- 
feated by  the  republicans.  luDec.,  1 87K,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  member  ot  the  Frendi  Academy,  though  he  had 
nevCT  pobliahed  any  work. 

AUDITOR  (Lat,  a  hearer,  from  audtre,  to  hear), 
ResVoLin.  ^®  name  given  to^  an  official  appointed  b^ 
p.  n  Am!  competent  authority  for  the  pnriH»se  of 
Minted  rxauiiiiiiiL'.  on  ln  lialf  of  the  '  i  rinnent, 
coiirl.s  ot'  law.  eorporatioti.i,  iiK'-<«  ialioiiv,  or 
individuals,  (In-  ai  <  oimt.s  of  jk  inous  to  whom  have  bwn 
lawfuUly  entruMed  the  receiving'  and  di^bnr^<'ment  of 
money  or  odier  propert  v.  The  United  .States  Uovcm- 
ment  may  appoint  such  officials  by  virtue  of  acts  of 
Congress  passed  April  .3,  ISI7,  and  Feh.  24,  1819.  In 
fftHtra! imu-fiW  an  auditor  is  an  officer  of  the  court  a.s- 
sipned  to  state  items  of  debit  uT)d  rredit  between  iiarlies 
in  xiits  when  aeeount.s  are  in  i|ue.'-tioii,  and  e.xliibit  |jal- 
anee.  Auditors  may  be  apiHiintcd  by  cuurti^  either  of  law 
or  equity  (in  which  latter  case  they  are  called  masters  or 
examiners),  at  common  law  in  actions  of  account,  and 
in  many  States,  by  special  statute,  in  other  actions. 
They  have  authority  to  take  testimony,  to  examine 
books  and  other  vouchers,  and  in  some  States  to  ex- 
amine witnes.^e.s  under  oath.  Tlit  ir  retHirt  niu.st  em- 
brace a  h))eeial  aeeount,  jgiviug  items  allowed  and  dis- 
allowed, and  the  exceptions,  If  «iqr,  taken  hy  either 
party  to  their  dcuisiuns. 


I    An  andiror's  report  is  final  as  to  facts  in  some  jurisdio- 

tirtns,  urilrs.s  viti.ited  l>y  fraud  or  L'ruf.>  .  rrnr.  but  is  sub- 
jet-l  to  cxaniiiiatioii  a.s  to  any  i«>ints  of  law  inni.iiniil 
in  it.  lllM'wIi.  re  it  i.-.  jn  inia  /in  if  jurj'  evideii<  <  ,  :in'J 
rebuttal  testimony  mu\'  lie  iuUroduued  to  prove  incurT«.vt' 
ncss ;  in  stiU  other  Statee  it  has  no  eneot  nntil  sano- 
tioned  bnr  oonrt  If  an  anditor's  report  is  aet  aside  W 
court  either  wholly  or  in  part,  it  may  be  referred  haex 
to  auditors  or  re<'tified  by  the  court.  Tf  the  \K\r\y  in 
whose  favor  the  diNillowed  decision  was  made  consents 
to  n>mit  the  item  in  dispute,  the fopori may  be  accepted 
without  further  delay.  (e.  &  s.1 

AlIERBACH,  BKRTftnt.D  (1812-1S82),  aoelebrated 
German  novelist,  horn  Feh.  '2}<,  LSI 2,  at  Nofdstetten,  a 
villai:e  i  n  t  he  Black  Forest  district  of  WitiCemberg.  He 
wiu  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
left  Nordst<>tten  and  repjiircd  to  Ilci-hinsien,  where  he 
attended  the  T.ilniihlit  al  inslitiitv.  At  Carl.-ndie  he 
i  t<Mik  up  chussieal,  wiihuiit  nei'lci  tini;  lii.>  .Ii  w;.->h,  .HtiKlics. 
After  eouiplelini;  his  course  at  the  ;.'>  mii.i.siuui  ul  ."^tutt- 
gart,  he  entered  the  Uuivcraity  of  Tubingen,  iiit(  ti  lin? 
to  study  jurisprudence.  He  soon^  however,  alnm  li  iu<  i 
the  law,  which  was  little  to  hia  taste,  for  phikoo- 
phy.  in  which  he  heame  a  pnpQ  of  Seheffinff  whfle 
at  Munirh.  and  later  of  l>anb  at  Ileidellxr;.'.  He 
Was  a  zi-.i!ous  niemln'r  of  tlu:  Hursi-heii.si'hatl.  and  iu 
eoti.M-.|uenre  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  ."itudent 
troubles  he  was  lin  arrested  and  imprisoned  lor 

several  months  in  the  tiirtress  of  Huhenaspcrg.  Dur- 
ing that  year  he  publistied  his  first  essay  in  authorship, 
Ihts  Jmlnttlium  iind  die  tuuetie  IMemhtr.  This  was 
followed  by  Dot  Gluito,  a  series  of  romances  founded 
on  Jewish  hisforj*.  E^jK-cially  noteworthy  WCTe  his 
Sjn'iiir.n  I  .^IanIlhl-in),  lhii7;  En;:li.sh  translation  bv  R 
Niehols<tn.  iSew  Vork.  bsS'J) ;  his  Die/tin-  iiitd  Aau/- 
iiiinnt  (Mannheim,  ls:i'.':  Knylish  translation,  I'trt  itud 
Mrrchaiit,  by  Charles T.  Brmiks,  New  York,  1^77).  Tlien 
followed  a  translation  of  Spinoza's  works,  prefaced  by  a 
critical  biogniphy  of  the  Jewtab  phikeonbcr  {&  vobw, 
Stuttgart,  I S4 1).  Two  of  his  Aetchee,  Won  uK  C^iltkf 
and  Li*-/"'  Ml  iixrlii'n.  novels  in  the  form  of  Platonic  dia- 
loL'Ues.  appeand  oricinaily  in  iiia-'azines,  iiml  were  .sub- 
8«'ouriitly  iiieludcd  in  the  collertioii  I>ti//<t/ir  Alrfude 
I  ^lanlllleiul,  1S.')()).  In  1842,  at  (  urlsruhe,  apjx-.in.'d 
Ih'r  iithildfte  Bnergtr^  Aieft  fur  dm  dmhinlnt  A/iltf  f- 
ftiiiifl,  an  attempt  to  present  the  results  of  philoaophkal 
inquiry  in  a  jxjjtular  form. 

In  the  mean  while  lu'  contributed  to  varicms  period- 
icals a  wries  of  tabs  illu.MiniliiiL,'  i»ea.'^Hnt  life,  atid  in 
tbe."^'  be  ai  liicNi-il  his  first  jMiiiniar  lilerarj'  sticn-ess. 
When  collected  and  publishe<l,  under  the  title  SfJttrarz- 
wHlder  Dorf<i"^<'f>i<'fit'ii  (Mannheim,  IS43;  new  hories. 
1K53^:  EnLd:.>h  translation.  BUick  Formf  Villnife. 
StorifM,  DJf  Charles  (Joepp.  New  York,  about  iN'hSl, 
they  were  eagerly  read  and  enthusiastically  praised  in 
all  quarters,  ami  they  arc  to  this  day  as  nineii  admired 
a."  when  they  were  fir?>.t  published.  TTieir  charm  lay  in 
their  <:<  iiial  humor  anil  in  a  happy  minclinir  of  the 
real  and  the  idial.  AVhile  pure  in  sentiment  and 
healthy  in  tone,  they  deal  in  the  matter-of-fact  with- 
out bMoming  commonplace.  They  have  appeared  in 
many  editions,  and  have  been  translated  mto  aeai^ 
ever>'  l-]uro|K>an  language.  One  of  thcBB  Stories,  Ihe 
Fritu  J'ro/iA^'in'ii.  published  originally  in  an  annual 
[Urnni'ii.  i.ssiie  of  IS47),  was  dramatized,  under  the 
title  Ihiif  uiid  Sliuh.  by  ^I.nl.mif  Charlotte  15inb- 
Pfeilfer,  atrainsl  the  wish  of  the  author.  The  seeond 
series  of  the  Dorfyrxchichtm  was  not  so  well  received 
as  the  first.  During  the  years  lh45-48  he  issued  a 
popular  almanac  under  the  title  of  Dt  GtvaUemnnnn, 
some  of  the  tales  in  which  were  aAerward  published 
as  Schatz!id»tlein  dt»  Grraittrmannat  (Stuttgart,  1875, 
etlied.). 

In  lS4fi  ho  publisbi'<l  Srhn'fl  nixJ  Vo!k,  Griimliii^if 
Jrr  1  olkxthiimiichni  Liln-fifiir  (lycitizig),  in  wbiih,  in 
addition  to  a  distpiisiiion  on  J.  P.  Hebel,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  own  literarj  methods. 

In  1846  he  manied  at  Bresbui,  and  fiv  i 
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after  Att  iwidod  af  TTi  ii^.  Iborf .  Dunne  the  revolti- 
tion  of  1848  lie  rtturncMl  to  Hreslau.  His  wife,  who 
bad  long  been  an  invalid,  died  at  about  that  time. 
Ofing  to  thn^afflietiop,  h«  led  a  retired  life  in  the 
midrt  of  |M>Ktieal  ezdtement  When,  however,  t  he 
Panslavisfs  flainicd  tho  hanks  of  the  Oih^r  as  I'nlish 
soil.  Aucrhurli  siim  sstully  oiip<^)Sfd  the  claim  in  vuriuu.M 
I  ubiic  !i«Mrc.<«  s.  His  Tugffntch  aux  Wirn,  ran  lyitour 
oil  ay  WmdutchgriUz  (Breslaa,  1849),  contains  bin  rec- 
olIeebMiB  of  that  period.  His  trape^ly  Amlrra  Unfer 
I/'ipziff,  IS/iO)  met  with  hut  mo'ltTatc  .«uc<'<^ss ;  a  later 
Work  for  the  stajie,  Der  Wuhrxjinn Jt  (I/'ifiziv,  lS;")fi), 
f;irf«]  no  better.  Among  his  more  important  works 
maybe  mentioned — Neurjt  I^fx-n  (.3  vols..  Mamiheim, 
y^rtr/iM.s^//'  (Stuttpart,  IMft  ;  Knj.'libh  transla- 
tion, r/w  Little  Bartfnot,  by  Kliza  Buekmin«ter  I^ee) ; 
this  8tor\-  hiv<  been  translated  into  nearly  all  Kurojwan 
languages,  han.  \>r*tn  ilhistnitcd  by  V'autier  (IH74),  ami 
lixH  alao  been  dramatized ;  Jtm'pU  im  ISdinee  (Stuttcart, 
1  >'V  I ;  English  translation,  Jtt*enU  in  the  Snoio,  by  Lady 
\V;ilhice,  London.  18(51);  EiMtcei*»  (Stuttcart,  1861; 
Eui;lish  tran!*lation  by  Ellen  Fr»>thinv'hani,  New  York, 
ISTO);  ^l<//''/'r  y///('- iSliittu art,  !s71:  Kn«lit.h  trans- 
lation by  i^'aiuiy  Elizabeth  Bunnutt,  iicipzig,  18G7 ;  also 
by  Simon  Adler  Stem,  New  York,  1875).  In  this,  his 
■0*  iatpoftant  ronutiioe,  ooort-liie  with  its  untntions 
sod  intriiraes,  and  peasant-lift  with  its  homely,  hearty 
waj"3,  arc  j»rcs<'nted  in  etTectivc  contrast;  Ai[f (tir  Unite 
\&  also  made  the  vubicle  of  an  ex{>i>ditioD  ut'  the  phil- 
oi9<*phy  uf  8pinoza;  Oitethe  vnd  die  J3rzdlUu»g*ictiiuit 
(btuttigart}  1861 ).  From  a  popular  almanac  oonduoted 
hjrhnn  during  the  yeais  185tMI9  ho  oolleoted  a  nomber 
I  r*ket<-hea,  and  pul'Ii-^ln-fl  them  tinder  the  title  Zitrffutni 
Stundf^  gijtiDnmelte  \  nlk-si  rziUdinuffii  i ."^luttirart,  1S72; 
Dnglish  traasiation,  Tli^,  G'khI  JInnr,  by  II.  Dukken, 
iiOMon,  1875).  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
pobGdied  in  Stntt^rt  in  2U  vok  ( 1857-^) ;  a  kter  i»- 
Mie  in  22  vols.  ( IHt).'5-t)4).  After  that  date  he  wrote  Das 
Ltndhanx  am  iHuin  (SluttLMrt,  Ksii'J;  Eni:Iish  traiis- 
lition,  Thr  VUla  on  the  Rhine,  by  James  Davis,  New 
York,  LSG9j;  Wtdd/rie/l  (Stuttgart,  1874;  Knelish 
translation  by  Simon  Adler  Stem,  New  York,  1874); 

Eiiizige  TucJUfr  (Stuttgart,  1H7.5);  Tammid  Gt- 
danken  dea  KfdIulMtrntorx  (Berlin.  Ih75)  ;  Nach  Drris- 
fi'jJahrni :  nme  Dorfiji^i  hirJtti  n  \  ^{\\n\:ATi.  IS7t);  Erig- 
lisli  tninslation  by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Ali»i*,  h>rtetiaud 
Jiwtlt/ini,  Tlie  C'liiu-ictM,  New  York,  1877);  Lttndnlin 
«Mi  Jiaaenhc/en  (Berlin,  1878;  English  tnuuktion, 
TmMm,  taf  Annie  B.  Irish.  1878);  Vntawef/f: 
^clemChtMAten  und  Lmtupide  (Berlin,  187'J);  D,r 
Fontmeigtfr  (Berlin,  1879;  Kmili-sh  iraniilatiou.  The 
Fnrosters,  New  York,  im);  Bn<!iit.i  (StuUfrart,  1880; 
iuuiish  tnnsUUon  by  Clara  Bell,  Leipsig.  1880). 

Anerbaeh  resided  at  yarions  times  atTVsnkroit-on- 
'he-Main.  .Mayencc.  Weimar.  TieipziL',  Vienna,  Dresden, 
iJeriin,  and  Stuttgart,  but  after  l^.V.l  chieHv  at  Berlin. 
Hia  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  intolcran<'«  dis- 
played toWiraa  his  people  the  promoters  of  the  Jiir 
denhttae  ui  Germany.  He  oted  Feb.  8, 1 882.  at  Can  nes, 
in  the  southern  i)art  of  France,  whither  he  had  L'one  in 
the  hope  of  resitoring  hia  health,  lie  was  buried  at 
N  ordsicttent  lu>  native  TiUsge,  on  the  ISth  of  the  same 
month.  .         (s.  A.  8.) 

AUGLER,  OuiLLAnm- Victor-Emily:,  a  French 
dramatic  poet,  was  tioni  at  Valence  in  the  department 
of  the  Drome,  Sept.  17,  1820.  He  i.s  a  prandstm  of 
Viirault  Lebruii,  who  wa.s  a  ii<'e|)tiial  \s tiler  of  light 
novels  in  the  earlv  years  of  the  century,  and  who  traced 
bis  descent  from  Eu.<>luche  de  Saint  Pierre,  the  burgher 
of  Calais.  Ue  was  intended  for  the  bar,  out  aiier  ex- 
cellent studies  at  the  university  h«  pave  nn  hw  for  the 
Inima.  His  first  plu  .  ,  a  delieate  and  deligiitful  jiielure 
of  old  Greek  lite,  ealled  the  (Jigwiy  was  acted  ut  the 
Odfon  in  1^44,  and  has  since  iMen  taken  into  the 
t^flMtny  of  the  Com^die  VtaatgKm.  Ue  was  hailed  as 
a  member  of  the  school  of  oommon  sense,  as  a  sort  of 
ri'ru-tion  aj.Miii,st  the  I'oiiiantiei.st.s  was  ealled,  allhou>:h 
his  only  oaonectiun  witli  it  was  a  triendship  fur  its  ac- 


credited leader,  Francois  Ponjuirtl.  In  1845  he  brought 
out  Uii.  Jliimme  dr  liifit,  and  in  1848  L' Areitfunere, 
one  of  his  tinetit  and  finnest  enmedies,  afterwanis  re- 
vised bv  the  author  and  known  to  our  ftagc  a.s  the  play 
from  which  Robertson  borrowed  the  plot  of  his  Home. 
In  ls4,i  lie  produced  Gahri>lle,  in  whieh  he  eon.siidered 
anew  tlie  eomplication  of  hu.sband,  wife.  an<l  lover 
which  hiLS  furnished  many  plays  to  the  Freoi  li  ytai?e, 
and  be  held  up  the  husband  as  the  poetic  hero.  Ua- 
bridttt  though  8<  olTed  at  by  the  light  wits  of  Paris, 
was  a  good  deed,  though  it  was  not  its  author's  best 
Work.  It  won  for  its  author  the  Monthyon  prise  of 
virtue  from  the  Freneh  Aeadeiuy.  It  .vas  hailed  \tf 
acute  critieti  as  a  .sharp  urott.'»t  against  llie  e(jnveutumiu 
and  rather  sordid  comeay  of  Sf-ribe  and  his  scdio^  In 
1852  he  brought  out  at  the  Tbdatre  Francis  Diane,  a 
drama  in  five  acts  written  for  Rachel  and  modeNed  on 
the  heroic  plays  of  Vietor  Hugo;  and  in  I8.>t  he  pro- 
duced Ifiiiibertr,  a  charuiing  comedy  of  eighteenth- 
century  life.  All  these  plays  had  been  written  in  veree, 
in  the  rhymed  alexandrines  whioh  the  French  dnunatie 

C»  expected  to  nse.  Bnt  in  1852,  M.  Alexandre 
las  JiU  put  on  the  stage  a  <lramatization  of  his 
Dame  anx  Cami'li<u,  and  thereafter  a  discussion  of 
soeial  jiroblems  was  the  work  of  the  dmmatist.  In 
1855.  oL  Aut^ier  brought  out  the  Mariage  d'  Ofynmtt 
whien  was  ptamly  etioneh  inten<led  as  an  antidote  to  the 
false  sentimentality  in  favor  of  the  eourt<'sanral!(><l  fl)rlh 
by  the  Dam-e  nux  (\tiif'li<i».  In  the  }*aine  year  he  col- 
laborated with  .^l.  dull  s  Sandeau  in  writing  the  (imdre 
de  M.  J^irier,  perhaps  the  best  French  eomedy  of  this 
oenturv:  it  revolves  on  one  of  the  eu  nial  questions, 
the  relations  of  rank  with  money,  ami  the  story  i.s  as 
simple  and  straightforward  a.s  the  wurkmansliip  is  bril- 
liant. In  I s.'iS  wasacted  Win  Li"iiii'.<  J'lui-ns.  inwliirh 
an  ugly  stn  ial  .scar  was  laid  bare  for  the  fii>i  time.  'I'hen 
in  niuid  siuve.s.sion  came  a  series  of  four  sih  ial  studies 
which  make  31.  Augier  the  turemost  of  French  dram- 
atists; these  were  the  Ejlfmut^x  (1 801),  the  Fih  de 

(7///oj/tr  ( I  S()2  s  i]w  (  ''»it(l;/i"ii  (l^t'ii'il,  Linnsit  luii'inLl 

(1800);  and  all  liiur  .'ihuiild  be  carefully' ct.>nsidered  by 
oveiy  €oe  who  wishes  to  know  how  firm,  how  fine,  how 
strong,  and  how  true  satiric  comedy  can  now*a-days  be 
written.   M.  Augier  intemi])ted  this  series  by  brimfing 

out  in  1804  M'lttii'  ftiirriii,  a  euniedr  of  less  forre.  and 
in  1808  Paul  FortJitier,  a  return  to  liis  i  nli.  r  nietrietd 
manner,  but  with  far  more  jia.-.-'i.  iKitr  lin  tlian  in  the 
eariier  vkya.^  The  first  ti»y  be  produced  alter  the 
Franoo-Prinsian  war  was  Jean  de  Thommmn/  (acted 
in  1873) ;  this  is  a  dramatization  of  a  tale  by  M.  San- 
dean,  and  it  is  a  picturesque  and  vigorous  appciU  to  the 
j)atriotism  of  the  Parisians.  M.  Augier's  two  latest 
ulays  are  MiuUime  Coverlet  (1876)  anu  the  Fowrchank' 
hatat  (1878),  both  of  whieh  are  domestic  dramas  of 
much  interest,  though  not  at  all  equal  in  strenuth  to 
his  satiric  comedies.  Ih  sides  the.se^  plays  M.  Augier 
has  written  others  ot  less  eonscfiuem-e,  among  them  one, 
Lliatnt  Wit,  in  <-ollalMiration  with  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  another,  the  Prix  Martin^  in  colbburntton  with  BI. 
Eugene  Ijabiche.  He  &hfi  wrote  the  libretto  of  the 
ojM'ra  Sapho,  eomposeil  hv  M.  ("haiies  Gounod. 

y\.  Augier  was  elected  a  memlM  r  of  the  French 
A<;t'lt  iny  Jan.  28,  1858,  in  place  of  ."^alvandy.  He  bsB- 
giiilirn  l  hl.s  plays  into  a  collei-ted  edition,  2*iMl(llW 
Coiitnlrt,  uniform  with  which  is  a  volume  of  poems. 
M.  Augier's  dramatic  work  is  unifoniily  clean  and 
whole84mie.  He  has  dl.slinct  and  dcliiiite  i>lcus  of 
mundity,  and  he  acts  unto  them.  His^lays  arc  healthy 
—Ikt  healthi<-r  indeed  than  those  ot  any  other  cun- 
temporaiy  French  dramatist — and  thegr  are  also  of  a 
finner  litenir>'  quality.  They  are  in  better  proiwriion ; 
they  have  inon'of  that  jireelous  anrl  indefinable  ouality 
called  ' '  St  \  Ic ; "  t  hey  are  simpler  and  stronger  anu  moni 
sincer&  M.  Augier's  phiz's  have  not  iJie  bactie  puAm 
of  some  of  M.  Dumss^a,  nor  the  viBiOfoiis»  not  to  saar 
bmtal,  wit;  bnt  they  sie  the  leenlt  of  a  keener  and 
more  |x>lished  mind  and  of  a  luher  Utf  and  they  are 
better  worthy  uf  study.  (J.  B.  M.J 
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AUK-AULA  fU5GIA. 


AUK,  also  spelled  AwK,  Alk,  Ai-ck,  Alka,  and 
SeeVol.III.  I-*atinized  in  oniithoIo.L'.v  xs  Al.rA,  a  name 
p.  74  Am!  applied  indiscriminately  t<»  tilt' sliort-winged, 
Bdin^e'd)**  tnrec-toed  Hea-biixLi  of  tin;  fiiuiily  AlciiLr 
(see  Au-Il).«),  but  e-spi-cially  ai)i»ruijriatc  to 
the  great  auk,  Alca  im]>eiini'it,  the  priiK-ipul  hini  ut  that 
group,  being  the  vernacular  name  of  that  species. 

The  preat  auk,  Alca  wipeiniu,  is  notable  in  several 
particulars:  It  was  the  only  northern  bird  dejmved  of 
the  power  of  flijiht,  in  this  respect  reseuiblintr  the  pen- 
guins of  the  southern  seas  (Spht'ltt'srida  },  not  through 
any  peculi;irity  in  the  structure  of  the  wiiifis  and  their 
feathers,  but  siiunly  from  the  diminutive  size  of  those 
members  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  This 
deprivation  of  the  usual  means  of  escape  from  its  ene- 
mies doubtless  led  to  its  recent  extinction,  mainly 


Great  Auk. 

through  human  agency.  It  was  at  one  time  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  furnish  a  considerable  means  of  subsistence  to  | 
fishennen  and  sailon«,  the  bird.s,  unable  to  fly,  being 
driven  like  tame  gt  cse  into  pens  and  slaughtered  for  i 
the  8;ikc  of  the  tlcsh.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest 
errors,  pt^rpetuated  in  numberless  (reatistis,  to  suppose  I 
that  the  great  auk  was  a  bird  of  vcn*  hi;:h  latitudes, 
dwelling  in  icy  desolation  within  the  An  tir  Oin  le  ;  lor 
it  has  not  Ik'CU  i>ositivcly  aaoertaini-d  to  have  ever  oc- 
curreil  within  that  circ-le.  It  foniic-rly  inhabite*!  the 
Atlantic  ctMist  of  North  America  fn>m  Massjichusctts 
northward,  as  attested  by  its  Uxuts  in  kit<-hcnmi<idens : 
also  South  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  north-west  coast 
and  islands  of  Kiu\>pc.  In  Iceland  its  living  histor}' 
has  been  bntught  down  to  1H44,  when  two  were  taken 
on  a  rocky  islet,  one  of  the  ftiwl-skcrrics  off  the  wiuth- 
west  coast  of  that  island  (////x,  ISOI.  p.  374^  On  the 
North  American  coast  it  wiis  hi.'^t  alive  at  the  Funks, 
oiT  tlie  south  cuiust  of  Newf(jun<!land,  where  might  not 
long  since  be  seen  the  stone  pens  into  which  the  birds 
were  driven.  In  Nov.,  IS70,  a  mummy  was  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  iSt.  Augustine,  Labrador;  this  fetched 
$2U0,  ajid  was  sent  to  Europe,  furnishinir  a  i)art  ol'  the 
material  upon  which  the  asteology  of  the  species  wsis 
described  by  Prof  Owen  {TmiiJi.  ZikjI.  .V'x.,  v.  317 J. 
Some  seventy  skins,  alx)ut  as  many  eires,  with  bones 
representing  perhaps  a  hundml  individuals,  are  pre- 
served.   I'our  skins  arc  in  American  musi-ums — the 


Smitlisonian  In.stitution,  the  Phikdelphia  Academy, 
the  Cambridge  Mu.seuui,  and  "V'assar  C'olU'}:c,  that  m 
the  latter  collection  the  oriirinal  of  AuduUm  s  idate. 
There  is  an  eyg  in  each  of  the  two  first  uicntiuneU. 

This  was  the  largest  Sj)ecie8  of  the  family,  stand- 
ing about  two  and  a  hali'  leet  high  ;  the  wini.'  only  ^i^ 
inches  fn>m  the  carp.d  joint  to  the  tip;  the  tad  three 
inches;  the  beak  hi^h,  compressed,  sulcate.  hooked, 
three  itichcs  or  more  along  the  curve  of  the  up|)cr 
mandible,  four  or  more  along  the  gajK;.  The  noe-irils 
narrow  and  densely  feathered.  The  head,  nock,  and 
upper  pails  blackish ;  a  prcat  spot  lieliire  each  eye, 
the  ti|>s  of  the  sectiiuiancs  and  most  of  the  under  jmrts, 
white ;  the  bill  black,  with  white  grooves. 

The  razor-billed  auk  (L'lamaniii  tunki]  greatly  re- 
sembles the  above,  but  is  only  about  half  as  lar;;e,  with 
functionally  develofwd  wind's,  and  a  narrow  white  line, 
instead  of  a  larjic  sitot,  belore  the  eve.  It  alioiinds  on 
the  rocky  coiists  and  isian<ls  of  North  Amcrit-a  and  Ku- 
rope,  congregating  to  breed  in  pntfusiori  on  the  Icdircs 
of  the  clifl>  \yith  mum-s,  guillemots,  puflin;'.  and  other 
wa-binis  of  its  own  faiiiily.  as  well  as  pannels,  conuo- 
runts,  and  gulls.  It  fmis  entin-ly  ujmjii  fish  and  oiln  r 
animal  suU«1ance8  procured  from  the  water,  and  its  fli  sh 
is  edible.  The  egg  is  single,  and,  like  that  of  all  Atci- 
tip,  is  large  in  projM)rtion  to  the  IkhIv  of  the  pimnt, 
nicasurlng  alnjut  three  inches  in  length  bv  ncarlv  two 
in  greatest  width  ;  the  txdor  is  white  or  wfiiiisli.  licav- 
ily  s|K)ttc<l  and  blot<-hed  with  different  shadi-s  ot  hmm) 
and  neutral  tint;  laid  on  the  bare  ruck  in  June  aud 
July.  The  razor  bill  derives  its  name  Irom  thcp«iwcr 
of  the  sharp-eutt^ng  e<iges  (d'  the  Wak.  It  is  found  in 
Polar  M>a8  as  well  as  the  North  Atlantic,  and  casually 
in  the  North  Pacific.  (e.  c.  ) 

AULA  KK(rI.\,  sometimes  known  as  the  Aula 
Rk(!|s  or  Ci  KiA  Hk<;is,  the  supreme  oonxi  of  oniinary 

iludieatUH'  e.<sfablished  by  William  the  Ct)n<iuenir  in  Knp- 
and,  so  «dled  lKM  au.se  it  was  hehl  in  the  hall  of  the 
king's  paliu-e.  The  Aula  Regia  was  presided  over  bv 
the  Ikim.'  hiumlf,  or  in  his  alwenee  by  the  rrand  justf- 
ciar.  The  other  memlx'rs  of  the  court  wens  the  .crcat 
officers  of  the  palace,  such  as  the  chaiicellor,  trcafnriL'r, 
eliainlM'rlain,  steward,  marslud,  coiustablc.  an<l  the  lur- 
ons  of  the  realm.  With  these  were  associated  i-ertain 
other  persons,  termed  justiciars,  to  the  nundM-r  of  five 
or  si.\.  on  whom,  with  the  grand  justiciar,  the  burden 
of  judicature  |)rincipally  fell. 

.;yi  kinds  of  pleas.  Iwth  ei\-il  and  criminal,  were  heard 
before  the  .\nla  Regia.  and  in  addition  other  leu'allnLsj- 
ness,  such  ;us  fcofrmcnts.  releases.  eonr^^nl.H,  atrl  the  like, 
was  ollon  transacted  before  it  for  the  .sake  of  the  irreator 
solemnity.  The  affairs  of  the  kinc's  revenue  arc  also 
generally  su)iposcd  to  have  been  attend^ii  to  by  this  tri- 
bunal, although  in  the  opinion-of  some  they  were  nuTc 
proju'rly  cognizable  by  a  subaltern  court  known  as  the 
Exclie«pjer. 

The  course  of  application  to  the  .\ula  Reiria  was  of 
this  nature :  The  party  desiring  relief  naid.  or  under- 
took to  pay,  to  the  king  a  certain  fine  therefor,  where- 
ujH)n  a  writ  (»r  prccent  i.ssued,  lK>ariu;;  teste  of  the  grand 
justiciar  and  sealed  by  the  chancellor  with  the  great 
K-al  of  the  realm,  directing  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
where  the  injury  was  supi>ostHl  to  have  been  d(Mie  to 
citmniand  the  wrong-doer  either  to  do  re<lre«}  or  clae 
to  ap)K>ar  and  answer  the  mvusation  lodired  agaiitst  him. 
'Hiis  writ  the  .sheriff,  after  execution,  duly  rctunic<l  to 
the  court,  and  uiKin  it  adi  the  subsequent  proceedin(5 
were  founded. 

Notwitli-standing  the  establishment  of  the  Aula  Rept, 
the  ancient  Saxon  county  courts  were  still  retatne<l.  and 
few  of  the  causes  cognizable  before  them  were  at  fint 
brought  into  the  Curia  Regis.  While  men  could  hart 
justice  administerctl  so  near  their  homes  there  waa  no 
temptation  to  undergo  the  extraonlinan-  trouble  and  ex- 
uense  of  commencing  actions  before  this  hiph  trihiuial 
In  process  of  time,  however,  the  j)oweraiid  influem^of 
the  nobility  in  every  county  so  far  tainted  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  that  any  one  uufortunatu  enough  to 
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incur  their  rcsentroeDt  bad,  in  case  of  injun%  little  or  no 
hope  of  rc'iirpfs  at  the  haixiH  of  the  locaf  courts  In 
fiK  Ii  ra?  s  f-uifors  wt're  driven  to  have  rerourM'  t<>  tlio 
kintr  8  court,  wliore  they  were  irenerally  cnu))lud  to  ol>- 
titiu  Impartiul  justice ;  and  in  tnis  way  a  great  quantity 
of  bustiMM  Kaa  brooi^bt  befure  that  tribanai. 

The  Aula  It«|da  bein^  diatii>r«tlv«!y  the  Vinp's  court, 
liti'l  ill  f,,!iii  iij|  laf i<in  I'f  l,i\v  always  ijroMvil  ovlt  1>y 
li.iji.  ft.is  uf  cuurjst^  Ltiiunl  tti  lolluw  tliii  king's  ix^r^^tai 
ill  all  his  |>n>;.'n^<5e8  and  expeih'tions,  and  was  a«iord- 
in^'  held  wherever  the  king  might  happen  tbr  the  time 
bai^  to  R^ide.  ThiaamhiilatoryoharBrterof  theoouit 
Was  naturally  a  most  biirdenstsnio  and  irktMinie  feature 
to  persjiis  who  woni  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of 
cunimoii  caiL^Cfi  In-fore  it.  The  Imroim  awordinL'ly  pro- 
riin-d  fr»m  King  John  an  express  provision  in  Ma^a 
Charta  t!i.u  "'eommHin'n  plact'ta  non  aeqtiantur  a$nam 

shall  not  t()II(>w  ilic  kintr  8  o<jurt,  hut  shall  Ix*  lield  in 
*>Bie  certain  nhwe).  The  certain  place  eslal>lished  was 
the  fjvtit  hall  of  the  kinir's  palace  at  Westminster, 
where  the  oiurt  of  common  i)h'a.s  has  ever  since  re- 
tnaincd.  Tlie  court  heinic  thus  rendered  fixi  '1  ami  h(a 
tionan-,  the  jn<l;res  soon  became  so  t<x).  A  t  liit  t'  and 
three  other  jud^rcs  wen'  a|i)i<i  nifl,  who  wtic  iint  ni-iu- 
bere  of  the  Aula  Re^ia.  and  who  were  ciupuwered  to 
tr>-  and  determine  all  olxcs  between  Bulltject  and  aol^ect 
fimneriy  cturnizjible  l>y  that  body. 

The  Aula  Kecia,  Ixinp  thus  .stripjied  of  so  con.sider- 
ablua  bram  li  "i  ii>  inrisdii-tiuti.  s^nm  fell  to  jiaTi-.-.  In 
the  rcipi  of  Kine  KdwanI  I.  the  fnoctifins  wi  n'  siiljdi- 
vided  and  dktribute'l  among  distiin  t  o/iirty  of  judi.  a- 
lOR.^  A  court  of  ehivahy  to  regulate  the  king'ti  do- 
tDcatie  servanta  and  an  august,  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
delinquent  jK^erx  were  ererted,  A  court  of  exclK-ouer 
was  coa.xtitutcd  to  mnnatre  the  kind's  revenue.  J'hc 
jurisdiction  of  the  already  cxi^tintr  court  of  ctmimon 
picas  wad  aomewhat  more  clearly  dcfioedf  and  the  re- 
maining jodidal  5hiti(>(i  were  verted  in  a  oourt  of  Kind's 

Bi-nch,  over  which  tin-  tiiicf  justiciar  In■('^id^■d.  'I'lio 
hamng,  however.  rea*  rvt  J  tu  ihi  !it.-i'l\aa  ihc  rijiht  in 
Parliament  of  reviewing:  the  decisions  of  the  various 
eourta,  thus  perpetUAting  to  tbe  present  day  in  Uie 
Houae  of  Lords  oertun  featorea  of  the  Aida  Bcpia. 

(\..  JR.) 

AU.MALE.  IlENRr-EiroLvE-l^iLrrPE-Loris  n'On 
lpiS».  Die  I)',  fourth  son  of  Kinp  Ixmis  I*hil;[>|>f  ami 
hiti  wil«  Marie  Ameiie,  was  bom  in  Paris  Jan.  10,  lsJ2. 
He  was  educated  in  tbe  College  ITenn  IV.,  and  at  the 
Sire  of  seventeen  entered  the  army.  Uv  f<er\  ed  several 
can)|Mii^nii<  in  Alircria,  and  was  r.ipidly  i>romoted,  be- 
comintr  captiilii  iti  ]^A^J  and  <«il..inl  in  In  llic 

Algerian  camjiai^'ii  wf  184;'.,  at  tin;  head  of  the  sulxli- 
visK»n  of  Mt'd<;'ah,  he  achieved  a  brilliant  soooeatin  de- 
feating Abd-el-Kader  and  capturing  his  camp  and  all 
nia  ooncspondence.  together  with  30(M)  nrisoners  and  , 
an  immense  treusmt'.  Fdi-  tins  ><  rvi'  ('  iic  was  made 
licutenant-^'eiieml  uoil  a^tpuinted  to  the  couioiand  of 
the  pniyitK*  of  Coii.HtaiHine.  In  1H44  he  dineted  tbe 
expedition  against  Biakari.  In  the  aame  vcar  he  was 
married  to  Marie  Caroline  Anguatede  Botirbon,  daujrh- 
ter  of  IVfnr  p  I^^npold  of  Sulenio.  He  became  com- 
niamler-in-i  liift  ol  the  camp  oftJirondein  IM.*),  and 
in  Sept.,  1847.  succeeihKl  Mai-^liul  Bupeaud  asgovemor- 
geocral  of  Al-jrcria.  alKiiit  three  months  atler  which  he 
raceivcd  tla  MUTcnder  of  AlKl-el-Kader.  On  receiving 
news  of  the  n^volution  of  Feb..  l.^'l^!,  and  i.f  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  FretK-h  throne  by  hi.s  iathcr.  he  rcsifiued 
his cisiinii  iiid  t«>  <lcti.  t 'a\ aiL'^nar.  and  juined  the  roj-al 
a'fusccB  in  Enekud,  iu  which  country  he  resided  for 
many  .veai*.  H«  them  devoted  himself  to  literarj'  pur- 
suits. _  Great  M>nsation  was  excited  in  1801  bv  a  pamph- 
let which  he  addrcf».«<ed  to  Prince  Naijoleon  lioiiapartc. 
The  French  tits  cundcniiK  li  tlio  iirintir  and 

tmMisher  to  iuie  and  imprisonment,  and  tiif  duke 
challtnL'ed  Printu  Nap<det)n,  but  the  latter  refWi  to 
ttwet  him.  Tbe  imporial  Govemnu'nt  sdso  interfered 
With  the  pubti.3Uioo  of  Other  works  by  the  duke.  lie 


was dioeen  a  member  of  the  National  Aaaembly  in  Feb.. 
1H71,  soon  after  which  date  tbe  de<Te€  whieh  exdudea 

the  Urli  ans  iirinrrs  Irom  Franeo  \va>  annnllni  by  that 
body,  lie  reiuniud  to  Fnint.^*,  but  did  not  lake  Im  seat, 
in  oonsequem^e  of  the  political  feehng  of  the  countrj'  and 
tbe  request  of  M.  Tbteis.  In  Oct,  \61 1,  be  was  elected 
president  of  the  oonnctl-genend  or  the  Oiae.  In  Dee. , 
IS7I.  ho  wa.=  1 1'  i^f<  d  a  lUcnilM  r  of  the  French  A<  ad('niy, 
but  did  not  take  his  seat  till  Anril,  l.'^T^.  In  .Marcii, 
1 87li,  he  resumed  his  place  in  tne  army  as  generid  of 
division,  sod,  although  he  continued  to  be  a  membear 
of  fJie  Asaetnbl^,  he  took  hut  little  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions, his  prineipd  siKioeh  hrinir  nii  the  fi.nnntion  of 
the  court-martial  to  judge  Marshal  iiu^aine,  when  he 
dcelarcd  he  "  would  du  liis  duty  as  a  soldier,  however 
])ainful  it  mipht  be."  He  pi^csided  over  this  court- 
martial  in  Oct..  1S73,  preserving  a  severely  iiatriotio 
attitude,  though,  after  rbc  cxtitlemnalion  of  tin  a< nksed, 
he  was  one  of  the  fit^t  to  rccutnmend  him  to  uicrcy  and 
to  luiK  lire  a  change  of  hi-  .-(  utencc  from  death  to  ban- 
ishuieiii.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  comuiander 
of  the  Seventh  army  corp.s.  After  the  dismissal  of 
MacMahon  fnun  flu"  iiUNldeni  y.  the  <hic  d'.\iiniale 
wiis,  in  Feb.,  1S7'.>,  luadu  ins|icrii>r -irtneral  ut'lhe  army, 
lie  i.s  ilie  anttior  nl'  scveml  literary  wurks,  the  most 
impoi  taiit  being  a  .lli.s,U)ii  t  lU^  IVitwm  <in  hi  Mulmm  de 
(Jondi  (1HC.9),  which  was  translated  into  English  in 
1871.  lie  has  written  also  several  pamphlets  and  con- 
tributcfl  to  periodicals  on  historical  and  military  subjects, 
AUHKUANUS.  Ci.u  i.ii  s  T.t  rn  s  Vai.kkii  Do- 
MiTlUtt  (-l4-U7o).  H  Kounin  eunveror,  Was  bom  of  ob- 
scure parents  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannooia,  Sept  9>  214. 
At  an  eailjr  age  he  entered  the  Koman  army  as  a  oom- 
mon  soldier.  Being  tall,  brave,  and  of  remarkable 
sfrcfifrth,  hebe -aiiH'  nntcd  lor  his  esplint.'-.  ami  a'^jniri'd 
the  name  of  "  8worii-m-hand  "  {Aitrdi<inux  vuniu  ad 
femim).  He  aer\'cd  in  various  parts  oi'  the  empire^ 
and  rose  wooe^ivuly  to  the  rank  of  ceoturion,  tribunei 
nrefbot  of  •  legion,  iiLtpectorof  the  camp,  general  of  a 
irontier,  and  enniuianderof  the  cavalr}'.  Iii,< .■^trietness 
in  enforcing  ihe  minutest  articles  of  disciphiie  UtJ  uut 
prevent  him  from  securing  and  rctuining  the  affection 
of  his  soldiet^  lie  gained  also  tbe  Isvor  ^and  con- 
fidence of  tbe  emperor  Valerian,  who  made  him  eonsid 
in  ■_'•')('.  IVing  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus.  tui  eiiiineiit 
seualt^r,  wiiose  daughter  he  is  supposed  to  have  uiurried, 
he  obtained  un  ample  fortune.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  270,  the  army  of  the  Danube  pro- 
claimed Aurelian  emperor,  and  Quintilius.  the  brother 
of  ClaudiufL,  whit  had  al.^io  a.ssumed  the  pur^4e,  < mn- 
tuittcd  suicide  aikr  a  ri'iL-n  of  a  few  week.s.  l  he  ( iuilia 
bad  long  harassed  the  I'runticrs  uf  the  empire,  but  Au- 
relian secured  a  htsliug  peace  by  relin(iuishinc  to  the 
bnrburiatis  the  pr»»vince  of  Dacia,  north  of  the  Danube, 
while  lie  a.-.>i irnetl  to  the  lloman  inliab'tant.--  of  that 
re^'ion  I'ertile  hinds  south  of  that  river.  'I'lie  Aleiiianni 
and  .-^.iiiie  (itlier  German  tribcj.s  invaded  Italy  in  271, 
but  Amvlian  iuten;<?pted  them  on  tlieir  return  witli  their 
booty.  Finding  the  roads  biu'k  to  Italy  k  xi  hirongly 
gtiarded  than  those  towards  their  home,  these  biu-ba- 
rians  boldly  renewed  the  invasion,  and  the  emperur, 
who  htid  left  their  eaiiture  to  his  Miborditi  ites.  was 
obIiji;ed  agaiu  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Alter  several  bat- 
tles, the  Alsmanni  were  completely  defeated  near  Pavia. 
The  great  increase  of  the  city  of  Ivomc,  and  the  evident 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  from  stich  bold  incur- 
sioii.s.  leil  the  em |)eror  to  Commence  the  en  etiMii  of  now 
vrnlls,  which  were  finished  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Probus,  and  are  said  to  have  been  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  oiiooit  Aurelian  next  turned  his  anDSSC**iiBfe 
the  fiuBoos  Zenobia,  ([wecn  of  Palmyra,  who  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Odonafhus,  had  luatnta'ned,  and 
even  enlarged,  the  exteiiiiive  empire  in  the  East  whieh 
she  had  assi.stcd  in  establishing.  After  two  severe  de- 
feats by  tbe  Komans,  the  first  near  Antioch,  the  eeo- 
ond  near  Kmeftt,  she  was  obliged  to  retire  within  the 
wall-*  *>f  lu  r  ra[>ital,  Tii  spite  i>f  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting supplies  through  the  Syrian  dcttcrts,  Aureliaa 
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prened  tlie  siege  until  Ute  diy  surrenderad,  Zcnobia 
MTiag  prerbusly  been  captared  while  attempting  to 
Moape  beyond  the  Euphrates.   Longinua,  the  eminent 

critic,  who  ha<l  Ix-cn  one  of  her  oouriLillnrs,  was  imt  to 
(Iciith  by  (he  conqueror.  The  I'alinyrenes.  taout;h 
trtatc'l  with  lenity,  rose  in  n  volt  after  Aurelian's  Jo- 
purturc  and  njasaucrcd  the  little  Komaii  garriwn  left 
among  them.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  learned  of  their 
rebeUion  be  hast^ined  back,  filled  with  fiir>'<  and  dc- 
•troyed  the  beautiful  city,  slaving  the  greater  i)art  of 
ita  inhabitants.  He  next  .sulnlued  Egj'pt,  where  a  mcr- 
diant  nainol  Firuiiis  hud  seized  the  supreme  power. 
Finally,  Tetric-us,  who  for  sevcnil  years  had  In  11  mulis- 
puted  pH.Nicfviion  of  Uaul  uml  Spain,  was  compelled  to 
submit  t4>  the  emperor's  power.  Aurelian,  on  hia  re- 
turn to  lloine,  celebrated  his  victories  with  a  triumnh 
of  uiui-sual  HI  i^'nifiecnee,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the 
East  and  West  were  diaplayed,  and  in  the  long  train  of 
captives  Zenohia  and  Tctricus  were  omspicnous.  Aiure- 
lian  oxerteil  hini.>i4'lf  to  res-tore  order  aiiii  «ii.s<  ij)!iin'  in 
tho  <'ivil  aihniiii^tratiiiu  of  the  empire,  l)Ut  the  liareh- 
ne>,s,  Liriil  oven  cria-lty,  of  his  niea.Min\H  causi-il  ili.-M'on- 
tent  11c  Wiks  the  iirst  of  the  Komau  em|)erut«  that 
openly  wore  a  diadem.  He  had  pbnped  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Peinaii8»  and  WM  itaiting  oo  it  when 
a  con^ininiey  was  excited  sfiiinst  him  by  nis  secretary 
Mne.«itlieu.s.  whom  he  had  tltn  alriK  •!  with  imnishment, 
and  he  w;ls  itssii.'vsinati'il  near  Byzaiiiiuiii,  A.  l>.  L!T.">.  The 
order  of  tlie  rvcnts  of  hi.s  reign  hi\>  \n-vn  di.-pntfd  Ijy 
historians.  The  cliief  authunU  is  Vopiseus.  (Sec  (jib- 
bon's  Declliifdml  Fall  of  the  Romaa  Bmj»re,  and  1km- 
hardt's  GmrJiic/Ue  Horn  von  ValeritM  bit  JJiodietian, 
Berlin,  istlT.) 

AlIlK  )rilS  (Germ,  ani^orhjt,  mountain-ox),  aanad- 
rupcd  of  the  L'cnus  Bimn,  family  linrulv,  the  cattle  of 
Lithuania.  Bismi  fwiuixux.    (SeeHlsoN.  I 

This  is  the  hnni-vij*  of  the  ancients,  now  fur  many 
years  on  the  point  of  extinction,  and  only  preserved 
fivm  total  extcrininaiion  by  the  protection  t)t  royultv : 
it  ia  npooMd  that  merely  a  few  hundred  survive.'  Tlie 
ftMBSinn,  to  which  the  aorochs,  the  American  bison 
Or  **liaffiilo,  '  and  several  fossil  species  belong,  consti- 
tutes a  divi.sion  of  Ixivinc  rpiadnipeds  well  distin.'ui.shcd 
both  from  Ii'>.i.  which  includes  dome-xtii- eallle.  aiii]  fnim 
Bulmlux,  the  iiii^  it  true  African  and  Iinlian  buffaloes. 
Clo.scr  rcUtivcjj  are  the  yak  (Poi'p/uiff'i)  and  the  sjHX-ics 
of  gaur  I  Biftns).  In  the  true  bisons  the  .tiiurt  nremax- 
illaiy  bones  do  not  reach  the  naaalB,  six  bones  therefore 
nurounding  the  external  naree;  the  forehead  is  con- 
vex ;  the  hom-oorcs  spring  more  anteriorly  than  in  Bon ; 
the  spinous  prrx^esscs  of  the  dorsal  verttihra^  are  Inneer ; 
there  is  a  peculiar  conformation  irf  tin-  buily.  n  -*ulting 
from  the  great  development  anteriorly,  in  euniparison 
with  the  small  hind  quarters. 

The  relationship  of  the  aurochs  to  the  .\nicrican 
bison,  while  v«iyclo.<k%  do  notumnnt  that  s{>eeitic  iden- 
tity whidi  Mine  autboia  have  NMinned  to  exist.  Though 
it  u  an  old  Uonder,  ireU  exposed  by  S.  A.  Allen,  to 
imagine  that  thetwodiffer  in  tlu;  number  of  theT  ril>s, 
there  are  nevertheleas  good  c]ianiit«  r.s  wln  reby  they 
mav  bo  distinguished.  The  aunxh-^  i.s  r.ither  lart'er. 
with  a  smaller  thorax,  larger  and  .stronirer  ijclvis,  longer 
and  thicker  tail,  and  less  shaggy  fore  paits.  Ac<-oriI- 
ing  to  Allen  {Amer.  Bitom,  4to,  Cambridirc,  l^Tii.  p. 
41),  the  more  important  difference  oonsi.sts  in  the  chest 

Mimm  Amerieanm  being  absolutely  larger  than  that 
of  B.  ftotumis,  while  the  pelvis  is  ven'  small  and  weak. 
The  small  coin!ire.s.-ied  thorax  and  .struiiLT  lu  avy  pi  iv  i^ 
of  B.  ftf)ii'ixiiM  L'ive  a  deeej)tive  a|tjiear.iiiie  of  stiinding 
hiirher  ipii  it.-.  I.  l-s.  Nor  is  there  that  difference  in  the 
dediuation  of  the  dor^U  line  which  has  been  described. 
A  ioMUtu  apix  ara  to  be  an  older  font  lltan  B,  Anter- 
ieamu,  and  to  depart  less  ftou  the  eomnum  anoestiy, 
B.  pnaem and  B,  onfigmw.  (k.  o.) 

AUROR.\,  the  principal  <  !ty  of  Kane  co..  111.,  isun 
the  Fox  Kiver.  miles  W .  of  ( 'liicauu,  un  the  ChieaLro, 
Biirlingtun.  ami  (^loin  y  r»,iilri la^l.  which  ha.«  several 
branches  ruuuiug  irum  the  city  and  lurjje  coustruction- 


and  rcpaiMtbops  in  the  dtr.  The  other  industrial  works 
comprise  flow-iBtUa.  iNKUMi  iiiUlflt^aaeh-aad-bUud  £ao- 
ton',  and  ftetiMMS  for  the  production  of  ailTer  plate, 

WLH)d-working  machinery,  harrows,  carpet  .sweepers,  and 
cans.  Aurora  has  six  hotels,  six  newspapers,  thrv;e 
national  hanks,  twenty-two  churches,  several  sehotjls, 
a  good  public  librar}',  a  city-hall  which  cost  $75.(XXJ, 
and  the  Holly  system  of  water-works.   Gas  u  uschI  fur 

Eeneral  lighttng*  Imt  in  1881  the  streets  were  lighted 
y  ele(!lricity,  this  being  the  flist  city  in  the  vmld  to 
adopt  that  system  of  street-lighting.  Aurora  was  fiist 
settled  in  ls:{4,  and,  though  highly  improved,  is  practi- 
cally out  of  debt,  with  $140,000  ia  the  tnemy.  Fb[»> 
ulation,  1  \  ,i<~,'A. 

AUliOllA.  a  city  of  Dearlwm  co.,  Ind.,  is  on  the 
Ohio  Kiver,  2.'>  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati,  and  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  It  is  chiefly  a  manu- 
facturing town,  having  raitruad-car  works,  rolling-mills, 
several  fiu-tories  for  the  mnnufacture  of  l>arrcl»,  funii- 
ture.  etc..  a.'' well  as  ili-  ill  ric-  ;inil  a  lar^e  brewerj'. 
It  has  a  national  hank,  a  wcckK  iicw.-.|iaper,  several 
churches  and  »ehiK)ls,  ami  is  suiTouiide<l  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country.  Population,  44oj,  cliicfly  of  Ameri- 
can birth. 

AUSTIN,  the  ooonty-eeat  of  Mowor,  oa,  Minn.,  is 
a  floorishinir  town  on  both  ndes  of  Cedar  RiVer,  mbsmiJ 

here  by  three  bridge.t.  and  on  the  Iowa  and  MinPOOOte, 
.\u.stin  and  Ma.sttn  Citv,  and  Southern  Minnesota  dins- 
ions  of  the  ( 'liic,ii.'t),  ^^ilwauk^■e.  and  St.  I'uul  Railn->ad. 
I<)4  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul.  It  i.s  the  division  station  of 
these  branches.  Im-  t  l.ir^'c  round-house,  five  hotels,  A 
lanro  creameo',  plough  and  feed-null  fiuxories^  twoflooi^ 
mills,  and  there  are  funr  oUitf  flour-mills  within  n  ftw 
miles.  Austin  has  three  weekly  newspapers,  n  klgt 
public  school,  six  churches,  and  a  fine  conrt-hoose. 
Austin  was  laid  out  in  i.s.'i.O,  and  was  incorporatoil  as  a 


i>or 

village  in  IStiS  and  as  a  city  in  KsT.'?.  l*oi)uiation. 

AUSTIN,  the  county-seat  of  Lamh  r  o.,  N\'v..  is 
the  L'eouraphieal  centre  of  that  State,  and  is  in  Pouy 
Canon,  t.  miles  R  of  R»H«e  Biver,  at  the  b«*e  of  the 
Toiyabe  Mountains.  It  is  conneiAed  with  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  92  miles  distant  by  the  Nevada  Cen* 
tr.il  I  narrow-irauf.' I  Uailroad.  It  lia.s  mH)d  county 
luiiMin'js.  three  ihunhes,  public  schwk,  a  weekly 
iii  \\>p,ilH  r.  lire  (ii  partinent.  water-works,  and  a  lar^e 
(luartz mill  with  twenty  stamps.  The  Reese  Kiver  sil- 
ver-mines were  discuveretl  in  May,  1862,  and  Austin 
was  bud  out  in  1863.  Sinee  the  iliiNOTeiy  |e»,000,000 
worth  of  bunion  hss  been  produoed ;  the  ore  averages 
$27.'>  per  ton.    Population  <>f  Austin, 

AUSTIN,  till"  eajiilal  ot  Tex.as,  ig  in  Travis  county, 
near  the  centre  of  tlic  .'>late.  ir,;"(  miles  \V.  uf  lliiu.-4un 
and  22.'i  mih*s  W.  N.  W.  of  Galveston.  It  is  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  (>'o]orado  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wes^ 
em  biancli  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railwaj 
with  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  is  the  termions  of  the  Austin  and  North-wotem 
li^iilroad.  Tlie  city  is  at  an  altitude  of  5.">i)  fwt.  on  a 
succession  of  r  t  I,  ■  r  iwiicd  hills,  and  is  noteil  for  its 
health  fulness  ani  lt<aulitul  scenerj-.  It  is  well  laid  out 
and  handsomelv  built,  chiefly  of  limestone  from  ailjoin- 
ing  quanies.  The  8trtH>ts  are  not  paved,  but  are  light- 
ed with  gas;  there  arc  water-works,  an  excellent  fire 
department,  and  a  park  of  ^3  acres.  The  public  build- 
ings include  the  State  Capitol,  the  U.  S.  land-oiBoe,  and 
the  county  i  onrt  hou.se.  There  are  also  a  Ma.>«)nic  tem- 
ple, two  opcni  hiiuses.  and  other  halls.  AiL-tin  Iuls  two 
national  hanks,  two  other  Itank.s,  two  daily  and  st'ven 
weekly  new.spaiMTS  (two  of  which  are  German),  twelve 
churches,  several  gooil  private  as  well  as  public  scho<^ 
and  three  female  colleges.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
State  Universi^  of  Texas,  and  contains  the  State  asy- 
lum for  the  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  The  chief 
shipments  of  the  city  for  l!:<81  were:  cotton,  24,(ni0 
luKs;  wool,  •J7.').<HJ()  pounds;  hides,  ^^jd.oi'O  iHuuids; 
ojlton-sccd,  .5ll,i>ix>  bushels;  besides  l.">.<Ki<i  niitlc, 
sheen,  and  horses,  as  well  as  hay.  pecans,  and  ci-dai^ 
wooo,  making  a  total  valuo  of  $1,SU0,  Ml.   The  indus> 
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(ml  w<nlE8  comprise  Kven]  planing-mills,  ihnc  fbniH 

dries.  soap-factor>'»  bn»oni  Ti'  ti  n .  > oiton-seed  uil-iuill, 
ice-fiulorifs,  flour-uilk,  aii  i  u  taiiiury.  In  1837  tho 
place  (th'-'ii  :i  hamlet  calloil  Wati  iloKj  was  s«'i<'(  tcil  jls 
the  State  capital,  and  namtHi  Austin  in  honor  of  Muses 
Austin,  the  first  projector  of  the  American  (>«>ltmi7Jtion 
of  Texas.  It  waa  iooorpurated  as  a  city  in  1830,  but  in 
1)M2,  Pres.  Ham  Hoiuton,  thinking  it  too  much  exposed 
to  attai-ks  by  Mexicans  and  Indians,  fnileavored  to  re- 
luoye  the  C4ipital  to  Houston.  The  peoitle  of  Austin 
nsistcd.  ami.  alter  wliat  is  called  " the  An  hivr  War,  ' 
stuxi^ded  m  retaining  the  aivhivcs  ol  liic-  LutU-otLcc. 
When  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Uniletl  States  in  is  Li. 
Austin  rciUiiined  the  capital  Ita  prosjKrity  increasea 
until  the  War  of  the  Kcbellion.  when  it.^  |{n"»wth  wa« 
checked,  ila  trade  and  iaduatries  dcpressuiJ.  On^  in 
1871  did  it  l»t;jrin  to  revive,  when  the  lirnt  railroad  was 
built  to  flic  <-iiy.  In  tliu  same  year  ilic  tii->t  I  n  r  itIkhiIs 
in  Texas  were  ojK-ni  d  in  Austin.  Iuj  prupt  ny  is  valued 
at  !>.j,.500,«XX),  tin  pulilic  dv\ii  is  Jll  j,tKK),  and  it«  annual 
expenses  about  $40,(  Mi.  Population.  1 1, 013,  of  whom 
1      an»  of  foreign  birth  and  3C06  colore^i. 

AUSTIN,  MoABB  (n64?-1821),  anAinenoaii  pio- 
neer, was  botn  at  IhiHumi,  Coon.,  aboat  1764.  He 
became  a  merchant  iu  Philadelphia,  and  sulieequciitly 
rmrohaaed  sDmc  lead-mines  at  New  Kiver.  W'ylhe  co.. 
Va.,  where  he  etstablif-l^'il  a  uianut'.mory  of  .-Imt  ana 
fcheet  U"ad.  In  1797  he  explored  parte  of  the  present 
State  of  Missouri,  and  two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Miue-il-Burton,  Itaving  obtained  a  (x)nc«>»iion  from  the 
Spanish  (  lovenitucnt,  towhiob  that  territory'  then  be- 
longed. Here  he  again  engay^  in  mining  lead  and 
manufacturing  shi>t,  and  aoqaircd  consideraolc  wealth, 
Ini  i1;f  failure  <tt'lheBank  of  St.  Tyoui>  swijtt  away  his 
i:ir'  UK  .  KtTsolving  then  to  jilani  a  colony  in  IVxas,  he 
\\>m  in  ISLl)  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  where  he  wajj 
at  tirst  rci'fived  unpraciou.sly,  but  afterwards,  with  the 
aid  of  Uaron  de  Bastroj),  obtained  permission  from  the 
^paniah  Authorities  to  colonize  30i»  familieain  Texas. 
On  IiM  return  jowrucy  he  experience<l  grimt  hanUhip^, 
but  ri  ai  lit  d  ilaiiL:Iii(  r  s  home  in  Missouri,  where  tie 
died  June  lu,  IIi.s  i  roject  was  carried  out  by 

his  son  Stephen. 

AUSTIN,  STKPHE.N Fuller (^((.Vls.^ti),  the  found- 
er of  the  State  of  Texas  and  son  of  Moses  Austin,  was 
bom  at  AuatinviUe,  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  17'.)3.  He 
took  up  his  father's  enlerpriM?,  an<l.  arriving  at  San  An- 
tonio, Aug.  10,  1821,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Spani^^h 
povcrtior  an  successor  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
futlh  r.  Afi.T  <  xploring  the  i-inintry  iic  m1i  rteil  tlio 
re^i<<i(  Lfclwotn  the  Brazus  and  Col«irado  rivers  art  uio*.t 
suitable  for  hia  purpose.  He  returned  to  New  Orleans 
to  gather  a  company  of  settlers,  and  in  DecemlH-r  the 
first  party  h^Uk  tbe  settlement  on  the  present  site  of 
Anatut.  In  conseqnenoe  of  the  Mexkan  declaration 
<^  mdenendence,  Austin  mw  now  obliged  to  TWt  the 
city  nf  ^I<  xiio  t<i  stcnrt'  frurn  the  new  covemnient  a 
contiruiatiun  nf  the  mint  made  to  bis  father.  Afler 
Various  »lcla>s  lie  olitained  tinni  tlic  (niptnir  linr- 
bide  a  decree  to  that  effect,  datcil  IVIj.  If*,  1823.  and  i 
Sfab,  after  the  d«mi1Ul  of  ti>r  (  nij  emr,  a  similar 
decree  ftom  his  _aao(>essors,  dated  April  14,  1823.  In 
July,  Gov.  Gaicia  bestowed  the  name  San  Felipe  de 
Austin  on  the  town  which  was  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  colony.  Aujftin  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
invi  stcJ  with  ample  nowers  for  the  civil  ami  miJitary 
fe'ovtnimcnt  of  the  colony.    He  was  autlioriicd  to  iiu- 

1>ort  supplies  through  the  port  of  Galveston,  and  by 
tie  generous  and  pnidcnt  management  tho  new  scttlc- 
Btent  prosijercd.  Large  nnmbcia  of  immigrants  were 
atttneCed  nom  the  sootbeni  not  of  tiie  United  States, 
and  other  eolonlei  were  eatablisbed  under  a  general  law. 
Texiis  fiir  •■^onie  yeai-s  wju^  politically  atlaclifil  tu  tlic 
M«'\iraii  .-^tate  ui  (\ialiuiia,  imt  tlic  Lrrowitig  piwiT  i*t' 
llic  Ainrrli  .in  c< i|i misLs  ciuisi-'l  tliciu  to  be  diKNat i^licil 
with  the  arrangement  and  to  take  measures  for  odmis- 
•oo  into  the  Mexican  Union  as  a  separate  state.  At  a 
«oaTM(ioB  held  at  ilian  Felipe  in  April,  1833^  a  state 


oonstltntion  was  fVamed  and  ailopted,  and  Col  Austin 

wa.s  sent  as  a  commissioner  to  ^Ic\!>  i>  to  urtrc  ii|iun  (he 
(.'i  ntra!  (riivernmuitt  the  rxpi><lien'  \  and  ni'ces.>iiy  ot  a<?- 
ccdin;^  to  the  renii'  >t  of  ilie  |ieo|)le.  Allcr  ion^'  dehiy 
in  eon.se(|uencc  of  the  anarcliy  and  revolutions  among 
the  Mexicans,  be  aoemed  on  the  point  of  succeeding, 
when  a  letter  was  published  m  which  be  bad  aa« 
vised  the  corporations  of  Texas  to  fbnn  an  independent 
lixal  g.iccrnnii-nt,  even  if  the  central  Govcmnient  should 
retiisc  ila  cun>i.HL  lie  wjis  alreaily  on  his  way  Imck  to 
J'exas  when  he  wa.s  arnsicil.  carried  to  Mexico,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tild  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 
Here  he  was  detaimnl  from  February  to  June,  1834, 
and  at  first  treated  with^  the  utmost' rigor,  not  being 
allowed  to  ooirespond  with  any  one.  Atlerwaids  he 
was  tnin.slL>rre<l  to  anothernrison,  where  he  was  treated 
more  tiiimanely,  and  was  finally  released  after  thirteen 
mouths' in)|rr  >iiiinient>  On  bin  return  in  Sept..  Im;5, 
he  urged  the  people  of  Texsis  to  maintain  their  coimti- 
tutional  rii-hts  ami  resist  the  despotism  of  the  ccntrid 
Government  tnidcr  Gen.  Santa  .rVuua.  UomoUtteCS  of 
safety  vrvnt  li^rini'xl  by  the  colonists,  and  on  the  ap« 
proach  oi'  the  Meuoaa  gencal  Cm  an  amijr  was  «r- 
nntsed  and  Austin  efocted  oommnnder-in-chief.  Tte- 
h>ti-  nuy  iiiifMirtaiit  military  UMVcuicnt  had  taken  jilaco 
he  wa.s  iii>|n.lnU'd  a  citnnnis«!'>ner  to  the  Unitcil  Matea 
to  obtain  the  reci-nitinn  ot"  Texas  as  an  indeiicndent 
Stale.  In  the  toilowin^  summer  be  was  nominated  by 
his  friends  for  the  ]>residency  of  Texas,  but  Gen.  Sam 
Houstou  was  elected,  and  Qen.  Austin  was  then  made 
secretary  of  state.  He  died  at  Oolombia,  on  the  Bra- 
808,  l>cc.  2.1,  1836. 

AUSTll.VLIA.  Since  1872  there  have  been  a  num- 
See  Vol  III  ber  of  ex|>editiiiii.-  aciDssthepreviiHi.-ly  Intle- 
p.  Hi)  Am.  known  interior  ol  Au.stndia,  whieli  have 
ti^ii  If'^'i^ly  adde<l  to  our  knowledge  of  its  touog- 

'•  raphy  and  jjhysical  features.  Tlie  explora- 
tions of  Mr.  Krnest  (iiles  in  three  exiMnlilions,  Mr. 
Go«e,  CoL  Egertou  Warburton,  Mr.  A.  Forrest,  and 
others,  between  1872  and  1876,  were  occupied  wholly 
witli  the  Western  half  of  the  island-continent  (nan  tlie 
ll..'(h  tu  the  l.kMth  meridian  K.  longitude,  and  from  tlie 
20ili  to  tlic  . ...th  parallel  of  S.  latitude.  The  explora- 
tions ol  Sturt,  1/eiehurdt,  McDouall  Stewart,  and  others 
in  Central  and  Northern  Australia  bare  been  sup|de- 
uiented  by  Mr.  A  C  Qitmuy  in  two  expeditions,  one 
of  tbem  connectlni;  with  tnat  of  Col.  E.  Warburton  at 
Mount  Wilsim,  lat  '-'0°  "()'  S..  \,,\iLr  al...iit  ll's"  Iv.  and 
m  1872  by  the  c-taliiishini'iif  ot  a  tclc^:rui>li  line  from 
<  icuriretown,  Ta>niania.  to  Adelaide,  and  iliencc  almost 
due  north  across  the  cutitineiit  to  I'ort  Darwin  on  Clar- 
ence Strait,  in  h»t.  10°  30'.  To  these  was  added  in 
l>i79  an  expedition  from  Queensland,  which  itruceeded 
nearly  due  north-west  from  the  Bareos  River  to  the 
telegraph  station  north  of  the  Ashbmtan  Baoge^  io  lak 
about  16"  S. 

The  result  of  these  numerous  ixiteditiona  has  been 
to  make  the  publiu  fumihar  vviih  ilie  general  pliytsical 
features  of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Austra- 
lia. While  tfie  coa^t.  fijr  a  distanoe  var^'ing  from  10  to 
2j4)  miles,  (  oni]in.s*  s  a  conaidmUs  amount  of  arable 
and  fertile  land,  and  much  mm  wluch  is  admirably 
adapted  for  grazing,  more  than  one-balf  of  the  entire 
continent  is  an  nuerly  uninliabitaMe  desert— not,  ior 
the  mc»st  part.  eii\i-rc(i  with  liriiiini.'  sands;  but,  wliile 
VCnei-ally  ariii.  it  is  i K-ca.s;on,iii>  .'•ulijcct  to  llie  niOSt  eX- 

tnMjrditiury  ttotnis,  wliich  o^mvert  the  extensive  salt 
lakes  and  marshes  into  va:^>t  inland  seas.  The  greatest 
olist.icle  to  any  sctllcnient  is  iijuiid  in  the  cliaraeter  of 
the  vegetation  which  covers  almost  the  entire  country. 
This  vegetation,  though  known  as  "siTub,"  h  uf  .sev- 
eral kinds,  occupying  different  regions,  but  equally  ]tio- 
lific  on  the  .s,in'iy  soi!  and  without  water,  m  a  .sum- 
mer tein|penitnrij  whicli  !>ometimes  remdies  127°  Fahr. 
in  the  sliade  These  various  kinds  arc  ( 1 )  the  "  MiUlee 
scrub,"  a  dwarf  eucalyptus  (.£1  dunioiui),  attaining  a 
height  of  I-  or  14  feet  without  bmnchcs,  and  tmn 
thtming  a  bushy  head.  The  stems  of  these  grow  so 
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eIo«eIy  together  that  there  an  oflcn  ten  or  twelve  to  a 
iquare  foot  of  ground.  When  a  road  is  ctit  thruu^jh 
this  K-nib,  it  api«ars  like  a  ilicp  ircii.  li  onus  if  encli-sfl 
by  high  walls,  and  if  neglec'ti-d  lor  a  single  jear,  it  itt 
closed  un  by  the  spreading  (ilunts  so  afl  to  be  iuj|>a.sMublc. 
The  ''Mallee  scrub "  is  found  aliuMt  exclusiviily  in  (lie 
eonthem  half  of  Atistralt*^  where  it  oo^*era  an  expanse 
nf  nuiri.'  tliaii  inn.fwjO  square  uiilcs.  There  are  single 
tiacia  ia  lite  ikiUih-eastcm  part  of  South  Australia  of 
•.KKM)  8<iuure  miles  ctivercd  with  this  serub  without  a 
break.  (2j  Stiil  more  dreaded  hj^  the  explorer  or  trav- 
eller ia  the  "  Malta  wrab,'*  oonsiating  elneily  of  bushy 
acaciu?:  Tlirso  lthw  in  spreading,  irre;ruhir  bushes, 
armed  with  Mnxig  tipiiicij  or  th(^irns,  and  where  matted 
with  other  shrulw  liorm  a  m:uss  of  vegotalion  through 
which  it  is  impo^^ible  to  penetrate.  This  is  a  much 
less  common  "scrub  "  than  the  "  Mullee."  or  the  labor 
of  tlio  rxplorcr  and  pioneer  would  be  still  more  Mivere 
than  it  imw  is.  Ollu-r  "  scrulw  "  an:  formed  chieflv  bv 
the  M'l'iJ'iiMi,  or  "tea  tree"  of  (lie  colonists,  wliieli 
does  not  grow  ill  such  den.se  mii.'^.ses  as  the  preceding, 
and  with  its  iirainrant  and  iM-autiful  fl«>wers.  though 
tnjuhlesonie,  is  one  of  the  least  di-Siiiin-eable  of  the 
senilis  wliifh  oeeupy  »>  much  of  the  interior  of  Austra- 
lia. :;)  Next  in  extent  to  the  *'Mallee  siru5i  '  i.^;  tlic 
tountrj'  occupied  by  dwarf  shruks.  generally  known  a^i 
"heath."  This  usually  consih-t.H  of  vast,  level,  sandy 
tracts,  dusty  In  summer  and  bogfQ^  in  winter,  support- 
ing! no  graxs  and  but  a  few  Stunted  trees,  and  every- 
wIk  tc  covi  n  il  Willi  a  tangled  mass  of  woody  vegeta- 
tion aliout  two  feel  high.  In  the  siting  these  shrubs, 
which  include  manv  or  our  ehmccst  greenhouse  plants, 
present  a  beautiful  appearance  fit»m  their  varied  and 
bright-<»)lored  flowers,  among  which  an;  mingled  many 
l.ir^'i  r  lloM  i  rill-  shrill  s  t'si  <  i  iuliy  of  the  MAidniai  and 
iinnhain  gcuera.  (4)  liiii  (Iil-  most  tcirible  of  all  the 
vegetable  peats  of  the  interior  ni' Australia  is  (he  "spi- 


mtex,  or  pf»rcupme-aniM  linouta  trrtiatttu  a  rank  and 
stiflT  gra.ssy  shrub,  whjdi  has  dioms  and  nnekles  in  all 

dinH;tions^  and  whieh  is  greatly  dmuled  by  h<>i.-i  :s  and 
cnmels.  The  eun.><liint  pricking  of  (his  grass  caa&cif  raw 
and  bleeding  swellings  around  their  feet,  and  so  great 
is  the  torture  produnoed  by  it  that,  to  escui»t!  lirum  it, 
they  will  itrefer  to  fonx  their  way  throuuh  the  densest 
scrubs  where  the  L'^round  is  soft  and  the  .^iiiuifi  x  doi'S 
not  grow.  Tills  the  most  serious  olistiulv  which  the 
explorer  and  traveller  encounter  in  their  attempts  to 

Enetrate  into  this  vast  desert,  Ibr  the  spinifex  covers  a 
'ger  area  of  the  desert  lands  than  all  the  other  scrults 
together,  and  wIktc  flic  "  Mallrr  .-.  ruli"  alfc-rnates 
with  it,  tliP  frantic  liurM'S.  iilutiuiiiL;  iiilit  tliat.  j^wucp 
o'f  alike  riilt-r  ami  Inatl,  ami  arc  fn-iniciitlv  li>>t  \\>r  ihiys, 
and  so  bnmed  and  wounded  a&  to  be  untit  tor  travel. 

The  desert  b  not  only  intensely  hot  (cx<  ccding  in 
this  r^pcct  my  other  portion  of  the  globe),  bat  it  is, 
exeent  in  occasional  oases  very  remote  from  each  other, 
alisoiiiti  ly  wiihiiiit  potable  water  in  ordinary  S4»asons. 
The  lakes  and  holes  iu  which  water  stands  during  the 
diy  feeason  have  Qufy  nit,  alhaiine,  and  nauiseoitS  COm- 
ponnds,  which  are  so  poisonous  that  neither  men  nor 
animals  can  drink  theni ;  and  when,  onoe  in  eight  or 
ten  years,  there  cunn  a  terrible  <lowii|iiiiiriiiL:  ..f'  rain, 
and  the  ordinarily  buiall  lakes  and  marsiies  bee^ime  vast 
and  wide  .seas,  the  waters  are  stUl  turbid  uid  biaicUsh 
and  the  whole  countiy  is  impassable. 

But,  diough  the  liUest  explorations  make  it  certain 
that  morn  than  ono  hnlfof  tnis  island mntincnt  is  thus 
uninhabitiil>le,  even  by  the  careless  and  bnitish  abo- 
rigines, whose  numliers  arc  fast  dwindling,  and  who  in 
a  few  years  will  surely  become  extinct,  (here  remain 
about  1,4<K),(X)II  8<|uare  miles  (if  go(»d  aral)le  or  grazing 
land.^,  i-\rlu:-iive  of  small  district.s  wliidi  arc  rich  ui  min- 
end  wealiii.  The  eastern,  sonth-ea.^tcni,  and  southern 
coasts  seem  to  possess  f  he  most  dcsindile  of  these  lands, 
thoii^h  Weiitern  Australia,  along  tlio  e«>:ist  and  fur  a 
eonsidcrable  distance  inhind,  possesses  uagniti< cnt  for- 
Oit.s,  and  its  nnmertius  bays  and  inlets  .'jKmuh  I  in  mol- 
lusks,  among  which  the  pearl-oyster  is  pruminent. 


Northern  Austndia,  west  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, has  b«(ld,  ro<'ky  shores  and  extensive  laUe- 
lands  or  highlan  l--,  wliicli  arc  coiiiTally  very  ft-rtile. 
especially  on  their  northern  slopes,  though  not  so  wdl 
watered  as  might  be  desired.  Through  thoe  t.tl)le- 
lands,  which  are  from  15(X)  to  2l)(J()  feet  alvv(!  the  m. 
mmc  of  (he  .summits  re.iching  2,'H)0  feet,  the  .\lli^ator 
River  and  uilu  r  stn  aiiiv  liavc  <  ut  gorv'C*  or  canons  tg» 
dc])th  of  Iroui  lOOO  to  1;jUU  feet.  Similar  g4iree«  m 
found  in  the  Hliie  Mountains,  in  New  South  Wues, Mt 
far  from  the  S.  K.  ooaat*  The  plateau  here  teaehtt  a 
luMght  of  from  40UO  to  5000  feet  above  the  Ma,  and  the 
l  anons  and  precipici'S  of  Govat's  Leaj',  .«^iid  to  I*  tk 
deepest  in  Australia,  range  from  Unx)  lo  1.5(Kj  ^n-L 
Mount  Kosciusko,  in  the  Au.*,tnilian  Aliw  or  Warn- 
gong  MountAina,  just  within  the  borders  uf  ^'ew  Stnth 
Wales,  is  the  highest  elevation  of  the  oontinent  A 
n-ri  iit  ri)*\a.';iTn-tuent  makes  if.s  lo  iL-lit  ~3*)H  fei't. 

Thu  lat^Ciit  river  is  the  Munav,  whit  li,  with  it."  Iw<> 
great  affluents,  the  Darling  and  the  Mumitul)i(ii.w, 
may  be  ajmpared  to  the  Mis-sissippi  and  Missouri  in 
leuL'th,  though  not  in  navigitbility. 

Cf'ifnifi/  ,i,r/  M!'i')iif,,  i,i. — ^Tfiere  is  nothinc  to  be 
addotl  tu  liiL'  dfj5crii>Liuu  ui'  the  flora  or  fauna  <»f  Au.* 
tralia  in  the  Kscvi'I.oi>.iqdi.\  Hki  i  an.nicw.  ami  very 
little  to  the  ireuloL'v  and  mincral  ji;y.  (.'oal,  either  of 
the  l'al{e«izoic  or  Mcsozoic  formation,  luis  now  U-cn 
discoveriHl  in  all  the  colonies,  but  is  most  Liri>ly 
mined  in  New  South  Wales.  Queensland.  Victors, 
and  Tiusmania.  Tlicn-  an-  alimniaiit  fossils  ol'  fruits 
ami  auiumls,  botli  in  the  Metkjicoic  and  Tertiary  ix- 
mations,  and  many  of  the  hater  closely  allied  to 
existing  genera  and  spetnes  in  (he  Quatcntaiy  or 
P«efc*lTlOCone  depfisits.  These  later  to-ssils  are  all 
of  Austndian  families  of  animals,  thus  dcmunsiruinit 
the  great  geological  age  of  the  Australian  mhiiiirfiL 
The  gold-fields  of  A)K>iiralia  an?  all  in  the  Tirtiay. 
Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Quoeudand,  and  Taa* 
nia  hare  the  principal  gold-minee  and  plaoen,  and  the 
same  colonies  yit  l'i  i  n  in  large  quantities.  The  ppd- 
nct  of  the  tin-miiit.<»  in  iHTtj  was  nearly  l.'i.otHi.t'M 
South  Australia  i>n)duces  large  quantities  of  O'pi-er, 
the  ores  being  rich  and  easily  worked.  The  cooper- 
iintduct;  mainly  from  South  Australia  and  New  Sooth 
Wales,  m  187«'»  wa.-  a^min  ?2,2(iU,0(K).  The  amount  vf 
coal  mined  in  New  South  \\  ales,  Queensland,  and  Tnj- 
niania  is  increasing  even*  year.  In  1S70  the  c^*al-|l^1i• 
uct  of  New  tSuuth  Wales  abne  was  over  1 .2.iO,(M)  ti>ib: 
in  Ii^si  the  entire  product  of  Australia  was  e^^tiioatt^ 
at  nearly  ;!,')"♦). i>f«t  tiin.«.  There  are  a\»<  iii::ii-!>  of  anti- 
mony, biMimili,  coLalt,  ztnc,  mangauiM.'.  .-uljdiux,  ami 
bitunu  II. 

The  timber  trade  fn  ni  Queensland  is  large  sod  in- 
erciUiing.  and  Western  AuKtralia  j>roduces  a  veiy 
shiptiraber — the  jarrah-wood,  which  dtn^  not  rot  lad 
which  the  tcreilo  or  timber-U»rer  will  not  touch.  Ssa- 
ilal  ^MKrfl,  so  highly  jui/ed  in  tlu-  liast.  aU'  gr^^ir*  in 
great  abundan<^-e  in  that  colony.  Tasmania  hasa^nat 
profusion  of  the  finest  cabinet  woods,  and  aba  wge 
quantities  of  excellent  shipKtimber. 

Agricidlmral  €tud  Grmittff  I^ntJu.— Of  the  twt 
amount  of  auricultund  mi  l  I'mziiii:  lan<ls  \Thi<h  «« 
leli  in  Australia  after  deducting  all  the  deserts,  m&a»- 
tains,  lakes,  etc. — an  amoont  ptohably  not  kss  thin 

9iio,oua(HJO  acres— but  a  reiy  nnall  ponkn  ta.  » 
yet,  nHnned  |n  any  way.   The  coltivated  huids  is  >0 

the  colonies  in  1S,*<2  were  cstimatetl  at  ciil.v 
acrtvs;  the  pasture-lands,  in  the  lavish  u.--t  o!  lUu 
practised  by  the  stockmen,  mav  have  amounted  to 
fifteen  times  a«  many  acres,  but  the  whole  area  actually 
occupied  by  the  colonists  oonld  not,  in  any  event,  lave 
excee<lcd  Id'lO'KKKH)  acres  ;  and  nine  tenths  of  ths 
was  oceujiicd  with  sheep- and  cat(le-ran^-es,  while  the 
same  amount  of  st<x'k  could  have  been  easily  supijortfii 
on  one-fourth  the  area.  Yet  the  live-stock  and  j rid- 
ucis  on  this  area  for  the  year  1K8I  were — OS.^I^.c-^ 
sheep.  9,r,4.'.. "f.4  rattle.  l,»il4.4i'.H  horx«,  •J4s,t>^d,lI8 
pounds  of  wool,  about  :^7,G04,OllO  bushels  uf  wheat,  md 
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ncErfy  half  that  quantity  of  oats.  About  2.000,000 
gallons  of  wine  were  luade,  and  fnim  soiue  of  the  colo- 
:i;> >  IjirLTi ■  '[uaniitU  s  (jf  suuiir.  mm,  amtwr'K^t,  hrrhe-de- 
mer,  pr«>c'rved  anti  l're«tii  nioits,  o3'8tere,  ]ioarl-sL«IlH. 
and  timltcr  were  exported,  as  well  as  ^old.  i-oppcr,  and 
tio,  to  the  value  of  more  than  $J(XSUi  i.(>00. 

Trli'f/nrpfut  (tnd  RnifroaA.'—the  tcle^iraph-wirea  in 
ISS'J  oxtetuIe<l  over  39,4fiO  miles.  One  of  these  lim  s,  in 
South  Aiustraha,  extends  across  the  continent  from  jHnith 
to  north,  a  distance  of  22iJt>  miles,  aii  i  (  (HiiRvts  at  the 
north  with  th«  sabmarine  cable  to  KqaIiumI,  thuabciDging 
AuBtnlift  into  oamtniinieation  ynth  an  parts  of  die  worlu. 
The  greater  ]  ;>rJ  nf  its  (niiix'  is  tlinttiL'h  flie  dewrt  al- 
ready d<.<«'nl>td.  and  ila  bUliujis,  vvuti  liuin  the  Mallee 
and  Muha  scrubs,  are  of\cn  the  only  human  habitations 
within  hondmla  of  milea.  The  railroad  development 
of  Auatnlia  has  alao  been  rapid  and  on  a  grand  scale. 
In  ISSZ  there  mn  4184  mika  of  nilioed  in  actual 


operation,  and  WAfi  miles  more  in  course  fif  con.strue- 
tion,  most  of  which  are  n<iw  <<.tiiiilefed.  A  line  has 
been  jirojected  across  the  oiniiiK  nt  from  eat-t  to  west, 
fn<m  Sydney  to  Adelaide — a  ieasilile  route,  and  one 
wliii  li  will  utilize  sevcnd  nmds  aln-mly  oonj-trn*  led.  and 
follow  for  a  lun^r  distance  the  valley  of  the  jMiurmnt- 
bidL'»M».  This  will  probably  be  ciinstructed  within  the 
rii  xt  four  or  five  years.  Another,  not  yi  t  i  liai  tered, 
projKises  to  follow  the  teleirraph  line  Irom  south  to 
north  across  the  continent,  but  its  termini  aie  nofe  Jft 
sufficiently  developed  to  pre  it  much  promise  or  a 
profitaMe  tmffie. 

Till'  fo!!owitir  fnlilc,  prt  parcd  from  the  latest  official 
auihorities.  drives  ilie  principal  statistic  of  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  for  18S1  and  1S!S2.  h  ii»<  lu  ii  ?i  Tasmania, 
which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  Australia  m  the  Britiah  iatea 

I  are  nf  Europe,  besides  the  many  stinor  Uhuida  whidi 

I  lie  near  the  oonttoent 
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ti,<>2<i  f>old,  wo<il.  wi;ii'. 
14.27-*i  \N  "<il.  liial,  wine. 

7,-*"J7  Wuol,  r"(i|n  r.  wiirai,  wino. 
8..V.">  ,\\'iMil.  t  iinlu  r,  Rolil.  Rrain. 
],."»1>3  .l«rrah-Hi"i<l. sandal, pi'.irls. 
1,157  AVuol  and  >lir.  p.  \:<>]i\.  tin.! 
I  fruit,  cuul,  aud  timber.  | 


The  other  agrtCTiltunU  stati-stias  of  Attstralia  in  1881- 
82  were — wheat  produced,  :il,37."<,<H)9  bushels;  oate, 
4,70:5,410  bushels;  barley,  1,341,421  bushels;  maize, 
6.32rt,(j3<)  bushels ;  other  cereals,  JSlN,228  bushels;  j>o- 
tatih>,  L'4L'.>-7:i  t.'iis  ;  hay.  1 .  J:,>J  K.d  tnns;  silver  |in>- 
duccd,  i»40,OU0  cwt ;  oran^'cs,  5,30<J,000  dozen  \  pine- 
apples, bananas,  oottiHif  eCe: 

Ti;irsi'  wild  (li  -irv  to  stiuly  i)n-  An-tmlian  colonics  fur- 
ther tnav  comuil  <  'ol.  Wurljiirton'.s  Jom-»M-y  Aciuss  Austra- 
lia, fdiWd  by  H.  W.  B,it<  s  jinil  C.  U.  E«lou(1875);  South 
A»*tr^!ia,  Um  llixtor^,  fte.,  by  William  Iltkrcus  (1>7»)!:  Vieto- 
ri'ii.  )  rii^--i>oofc,  by  li«'ury  lleyly  11  llnytrr  1^7!'  luhI  tin-  lol- 
I ''A  in:;  vi-ar**';  An$lralian  IHetvnicr't  <>/  li<ttts,i„d  M-a  of  the 
'<■•>:•:.  \,'y  .),  II.  ll.-atoii  ilSTi'  ;  Ti^ir,!*  in  <\idr<\l  Ait»tr»lia, 
by  Krn«3S£  iiilcm  (IfC.Ti,  and  "  Jourm  y  irom  South  to  West 
.\ii9tralia,"  in  Jon rnnl  of  tho  Koyiil  <  h  o^'raphirul  Society, 
by  Erm*it  Oib'S  1 1K76) ;  Exptornliont  m  AnMraiia,  by  A.  For- 
rest 11875);  Sir  J.  U.  Hooker  «ii  Flora  of  Auatralia  (1H78}; 

.^ostralasia,"  one  of  the  voltimus  of  8taufonl's  Compfndinm 
of  Otography  aud  Trarel,  edited  and  extended  bv  Alfred  li. 
WalliM,  F.  B.  G.  Siw  (ItKM;;  Whitakv^t  Almmii  for  HU>S; 
The  {^feUL  Dirtetart  tfAMttrtUmfur  188$.         (h.  p.  n.) 

AUSTRIA,  TJiK  Empirk  op.or  Au-stria-Hunoauy. 
See  Vol  in  Under  this  title  we  pn»|)<>se  to  supplement 
p.  iw  Am".  theartideAU8TRLA,or  Austkia-Hunoauv. 
idUtL  mLi'^  in  the  main  work,  in  M  paiticulan  relating 
'*  to  the  empire  and  the  German  or  Gisletthan 
mooarchy.  <irtoti  di  -'.'iiati  il  as  Austria  proper,  but  Tint 
to  treat,  except  iiicrdenliilU ,  ol  matters  pertaining  solely 
t«>  the  kingdom  of  Huii^ai]}-,  which  will  form  a  separate 
article,  isiee  ilUNOAiiY  in  the  Supplement. )  There 
ate  no  aaditiona  neecaoary  m  the  topography,  cxe4>pt 
inx'Avf'l  in  the  annexation  of  tin'  late  Turkisli 
provinces  of  liusnia  and  the  Herxegoviua.    iiosuia  and 


the  duchy  are  south  of  the  Dantib*;.  B<M5nia  extends 
from  Croatia  to  Servia,  and  the  llerzeirovina  from 
Croatia  to  Montenegro,  lying  lietwcen  Dalmatia  and 
Bosnia.  The  whule  territi)rv  of  the  two  provinces  oecu- 
jtios  20,72.0 .si]n.irf  milt  wiili  a  jinpnlatiiHi  of  1.070,172, 
and  ^ives  Au.>itria  a  mueii  mure  conipiete  and  dcfeusible 
frontier,  as  to  Servia.  Turkey,  and  Montenegro,  than 
she  previonsty  had.  (For  the  topo^phy  of  tSeae  pio?- 
inoca  see 

The  extensive  firesfs  in  both  the  Cisloitliaii  and 
Translcithan  jiortimis  of  the  empire  uL«»uud  in  every 
description  ot  wiM  ^muic,  Tlie  rejKjrt  of  the  Austrian 
minister  of  acriculiure  for  1880,  showing  the  quan- 
tity of  frame  KiUed  in  the  Ctdeitlian  provinces  alone 
during  that  year,  states  that  1  .'>27,tMX»  head  of  ground 
game  were  shot,  irnluiliog  22.000  foxes,  12,t)<K>  wea- 
sels, GO(KJ  martens.  2.500  Ladt'crs.  Ifi."!  wolves,  d.')  lynxes, 
25  bears.  <I!M),0'i<)  hare.««,  42.000  deer,  and  27,(HX)  rab- 
1/its.  Of  feathered  game.  *(Vt2,.'}-l(>  head  weiie  shot, 
ineludini:  7l7.<»:i)  partralue!*,  .H4,000  quails,  7S,0f.)() 
pheiusaiit.s,  4;t,00i>  wdd-duelc.  and  2.'),<HH)  WtHnleock  and 
snipe.  Tho  f(ir'  >ts  of  lliin::ary  ami  Tnui-lrit iiaii  Aus- 
tria .vicldcd  still  greater  tpiantities  of  the  liugcr  ^mu. 

The  compoate  and  heteriii;eneous  character  of  the 
Austrian  population,  of  which  we  have  spoken  more 
fully  el.«iewliere,  renden  it  verv  difficult  to  reconcile  so 
many  l  unflicting  infere.«<t«.  i\luch  of  what,  to  an  <uit- 
bidcf,  appears  to  be  a  tundcflcy  to  vaeillattOD  in  the  im- 
perial jyoVie^  is  due  to  the  lealonries  of  diese  divexBe 
Dation^titt 

In  1875.  when  onr  record  commences,  and  atill  more 

in  1S7R,  tnoro  were  heani  the  first  niiitterln^'^*  of  the 
thunder  which  waa  to  culminate  in  a  fierce  war  bctw<H'n 
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Ea»ia  and  Turkey.  Between  the  t^ro  preat  powen  M 
woo  to  be  arrayed  in  oooflict  lay  l^liwtem  Austria,  Scr- 
▼ia,  md  the  noomanian  principalities,  wliich,  thuuKh 

friViuf:in'  lo  tli<>  Hiiltaii.  wcri'  iiliiio^t  wholly  undrr  tno 
itiHiiL-nre  of  ]{iisf.iH.  Tlie  Au>in;iii  em|)oror  Inokcd 
with  unilisLMiistvi  dn>;i'l  anil  iinxicfy  upon  this  r-druii- 
tioti  of  aiiatre.  The  kinjL'dom  of  Hungary  and  the 
provinces  of  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  Trannylvania,  all 
occupied  by  either  Sclavic  or  Tartiir  raoea^  stretched 
eastward  to  the  Moldavian  bonndair,  Mid,  whatever 
might  be  tjie  neolt  of  the  war  which  was  nending,  it 
seemed  imponible  to  keep  thetw  mrcs  out  or  it,  Hun- 
f::\Ty  liad  her  Tart:ir  rir  Tun-<.m:iM  M(mi(1.  a,s  wi-11  the 
rtanjiubrance  of  dct:<ifi  oi'  kitnini'ss  ilonc  her  tiy  Turkey 
when  she  was  in  distrvsx.  to  jiniiiii't  lu  r  tu  Ji/in  hands 
with  the  Turks,  while  all  the  Sclavuntc  races  were  dif»- 
poeed,  voder  the  influence  of  Kussian  emissaries,  to 
bike  nait  with  Busna^kose  nobles  aod  people  were 
of  SL-lavonto  origio.  The  cruelties  practised  on  the 
Bomiocs  in  1875,  and  the  horrible  oiitrapcf  ixinmiitt*  d 
by  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria  in  1^7C,  had  ruu-cd  tlusc 
Frliivonic  provinces  to  fun-,  and  tlwv  were  (]>-iiinn(Ung 
tliat  tin'  Turks  should  lie  expelled  fmia  Kurojie  at 
«)ii<  o.  The  Austrian  emperor  exerted  all  his  influence 
with  Russia  aod  with  Turkey  to  itrevciit  war,  and 
AoaUy  induced  the  KtiaKian  empcrcn-  tr)  join  him  in 
orcrlnna  fora,|ieaeefill  aettkuient  of  the  grave  difli- 
edties  of  the  ntna^on.  Count  An<Irtl!«y,  the  premier 
of  Austria,  liiiiwir  a  TTiiTu  ariaii  by  Mrtli,  and  uiio  of 
the  abUst  star.-infti  ni"  KurniH'.  nii  tlu'  Ll'ith  of"  .Ian., 
1876,  beiiiri*  tlio  HulL'aiiaii  uutr.ii.'(>.,  (ii<  w  uji  a  note 
addreesed  to  the  two  powers,  but  es^pecially  to  the  Ot- 
tomao  Porte,  denuuidmg  certain  reforms  from  Turkey, 
and  promising  to  sustain  her  if  she  would  carr>-  them 
out  in  cood  laith.  Tliese  reforms  were  the  following: 
(1)  Bcligious  liberty,  full  and  entire;  ('J)  abolition  of 
the  farming  of  taxes  ;  (.1)  a  law  to  guarantee  that  the 
direct  taxation  of  Bosnia  mul  tlic  Herzogovina  Khould 
hn  employed  for  the  immtdiatc  interests  of  the  prov- 
iiii  «  s;  (4 1  a  ppccial  (  ommission,  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  Mu.>«ulmans  and  Christians,  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  reforms  proclaimed  and  pn)i)08ed ; 
(5|^the  aoieliomtioD  of  the  oonditioo  of  the  raral  popn- 
tktion.  This  oote  and  the  tncesores  of  mfom  w^th 
heartily  supported  ly  flic  n  jin  Kt-ntntivrs  of  the  s'x 
nowera,  and  were  imt  n  i.Ttcd  by  the  iTaini  \tzier, 
Jlidbat  I'aslia,  who  recHed  that  ne  was  iiri'iiariiii;  a 
constitution  which  would  emliody  these  and  other 
measares  of  reform.  But  this  constitution  was  not 
sustained  by  the  sultan,  aod  the  practical  replv  to  the 

fropositions  of  the  Aoitrian  premier  was  the  horrible 
utchericsand  outragas  perpctratwl  in  Btdgaria  in  May 
and  June,  187G.  Further  negotiations  were  attempted 
with  the  sultan,  htit  ilicy  were  ofnueth-rt  ;  and  the  brief, 
unwise,  and  indecisive  war  ol  Servia  and  Montenegro 
against  Turkey  in  the  summer  of  1876  onl^'  served  to 
ivoder  the  Turkish  Government  more  incimigible.  Tlie 
•ultan  defied  all  the  powers  of  Kuiofte,  Mud  even,  with 
noidered  dead  of  the  Bol^triao  mniMfro  as  /et  oo- 
huried,  proclaimed  his  own  innocence  aod jranty,  and 
laid  all  the  blame  of  the  art  on  Rnwia.  Trie  war  fol- 
lowedj  commencing  in  March,  1?<T7.  ami  \  irfiially  ter- 
minating in  Jan.,  1878.  Thi'  jn  ril.-*  tu  wliii  h  the  Aii.*^- 
trian  empire  was  exposed  in  this  war  comni-ilcd  the 
(iovemment  to  maintain  a  large  army  of  oWrvation 
on  the  whole  frontier,  and  lo  interfere  actively  for  the 
protection  of  Bothnia  antl  Montenegro  and  its  own 
provinoea  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  By  the  )>relimi- 
oaiy  treaty  of  Ban  Stefano.  coiuluded  Mareh  3,  1H78, 
Turkey  seemed  willln;.'  t<>  reliii<|ui!-Ii  ever^,  thing  to  Rus- 
sia. Tlii.'^  In  uty  (Hily  stipulated  tliaf  the  reromis  de- 
mandi'il  l>y  ('<iiint  Andn'iKsy  twu  year>  hetiin-  sIh  uIiI  lie 
granted  to  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  and  that  any 
oompfauDta  made  by  the  people  should  be  n  fcn«d  to 
Aoatria-nungar}'  and  Russia  for  adjudication,  but  gave 
Auatna  no  claim  upon  Bosnian  temtor>'.  This,  as  well 
as  several  other  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Hnii  Ste 
lauo,  was  not  sati&iiictor}'  cither  to  Austria-Hungurj-  or  i 


to  the  other  Enmpean  powers,  and  a  congress  of  the 
powenmaiubseqnenthr called  at  Herlin.  June  ]3, 187S, 
which  materially  modified  many  of  its  pn^ivisions.  Ry 
this  treaty  of  Berlin  it  was  decided  that  "  tlje  pnivini  ps 
of  Bosnia  and  the  IIentego\nna  should  be  occupied  and 
admiiii.'^ten.d  byAu.slria-IInnL-ar\.  Tocarrj*  thi» meas- 
ure into  efle<"t  rwinirr<l  gn%a  <  xi  rtimi  and  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  Aiwrian  eujiiire.  At  the  eonchiwon 
of  the  congress  w  liii  h  f'mimlated  the  treaty,  and  its 
ratification  by  the  ]  '  \V(  r-.,  Count  Andrtas}'  siuY-oeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  two  PariiMoents  (Auatna  «Bd 
Hungarj')  a  irrant  of  ♦fi.<100,CIOO  for  the  pacificatioo  of 
Bosnia  ;  anil  aHi  r  tin"  li  besitatidn  the  advance  of  the 
army  w_;is  urdered.  (hi  tlie  m!i  ni'  .-\ii(r..  1^7S,  severe 
opposition  was  encounlert  d  hv  thr  army,  whirii  had 
then  reached  Tuzla,  aod  the  Uungarinn  general 
tSxapary's  column  was  foned  to  NtieaL  From  thrt-e 
centres  the  insurrection  spread  in  every  direction.  The 
Mohammedans  ma<le  a  last  stand  ana  fought  desper- 
ately, and  the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  anny  wu 
compelled  t<»  hidt  and  wait  for  reinlbn-vments.  f^ev- 
eral  additinnal  n.rji^*  were  iieihilizi  il.  and  af>i  r  a  delay 
of  several  wctkrt  tlie  Auiitriaiis  dnne  tlieir  t«»tj«  from 
valley  to  valley  until  the  last  stronghold  wa.s  (K-cupie<L 
When  the  revolt  bud  tinally  eoUanHcd,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, measares  were  taken  for  ine  organi7.ation  of  a 
m»  goveraneni,  and  Anstoia  added  amAbcr  to  the 
nrnnber  of  nationaltties  whidi  she  had  snooeeded  m 
pacifyins'  an  I  aL'trlimerating  into  one  c'iiMi">>iti  Ashole; 
W  the  iirN-<  itl  bloud  iiud  tn.>ii5ure  had  l<.  « n  \ .  r>  .real. 
This  UiiMiian  campaign  had  rost  the  i mpin  .  alnady 
heavily  burdene-l  wiili  debt,  liM>.*AK.»,(KA.t  tiuntiiS,  or 
$120,1>IX),0(X>,  but  it  had  given  her  additional  fertile  I cr- 
riloi7,  with  a  iwpulatiun  largely  &  lavonic,  wd  a  better 
and  safer  frontin'. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1879  there  htis  been  no  seri- 
ous trouble  in  Bosnia.  Some  slight  outbreaks  whore 
the  Mohanine  dans  were  in  the  uiajority  wen;  inevit- 
able, but  t\ivm  have  been  very  prumptfv  suppressed. 
The  Greek  Catholica  ((Jreek  only  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church)  have  l>coo  placed  bv  the 
emperor  under  the  control  of  the  patiiaidk  of  tlun- 
muy,  aod  the  Boman  Catholics  of  coarse  under  the 
Romftn  Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  empire.  The  Prot- 
estaiit.s  of  Bosnia,  of  difToretit  creeds  hut  of  small  num- 
l/ers,  have  no  recognized  hienm  hieal  brad  or  leader, 
but  there  is  a  moderate  degree  of  toleration. 

The  unwillingness  of  tlie  Turkish  Government  to 
submit  in  good  fjiith  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
Btalio,  the  threatened  war  between  Greece  and  Tunejr. 
the  naval  demonstrstioo  of  the  powers  which  was  fbnnd 
necessary  to  eonipel  the  surrender  of  Dulcikiin  to  the 
Montenegrins,  the  attempted  ijidepcndcnee  ■■f  Alh.nua, 
and  the  entire  nr:,'lri-t  uf  the  ivaty  siiiialatiuns  con- 
cerning the  provinees  of  Asia  Minor,  have  given  Aus- 
tria, as  her  nearest  powerful  neighbor,  niuch  anxiety, 
and  have  n-ndenxl  nccesKury  the  maintenance  of  a 
larger  millLiry  and  naval  lon»  than  the  eoodition  of 
her  finapccs  quite  justified. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  empire  has  been 
as  8ucrc.<«>l'ul  sinee  I  <sT.')  a.s  w:i8  |¥»ssililt-  wlu  n'  the  Inti-r- 
estfi  of  flie  varioiL-s  n.itionahties  were  so  diverse,  and  the 
r'diiritry  ha.s  ho  ti  impmving  in  material  development 
and  wealth,  in  the  cxIcnRion  of  its  indu.»tri(«  and  com- 
merce, in  its  educational  facilities,  and  in  an  increased 
toleration  and  liberty  of  oooscienoe.  The  Intematioosi 
Kxpiisition  at  Vienna  in  IH73  luded  largely  in  derelop- 
ing  the  nianiirarfurltiL,'  and  aLTienltund  inl(Te.-if.<  >if  (he 
empire,  anil  in  Itriiiju'Uig  it  into  luort-  intimaie  n  latiuiis 
with  ii'hi  r  iiatiiins.  That  of  ISSU,  devoted  >[i,<  itically 
to  art  matters,  has  also  proved  beneficial  to  the  artistie 
development  of  thAeomrtry.  Tlw  humiiig  of  Sengenk 
the  capital  of  Bomia,  in  1879,  and  the  ooeurrence  of 
terrible  floods  in  Hnngai^in  I8tM),  aod  a^in  in  18^2, 
called  forth  tlie  sytn}Kilhies  of  the  pe«uile  of  the  uu- 
pire,  and  made  mom  evident  the  brotherhood  ui" 
nices. 

Kducation. — ^There  has  been  a  vei}'  great  improve* 
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It  m  nrimaiy  and  seoondaiy  education  in  tbe  amjnn 
iritkb  tne  hat,  asven  yeanr.  The  Teutonic  or  Oermame 

prorinr^s  aillion^  very  strirfly  to  the  «li'crcc8  of  1848 
and  IM'J  luakini?  attcrnlaiKV  in  the  VolA-^i-Svhu/fii,  or 
iiationa]  schools,  compulsory  on  all  children  between 
the  aces  of  six  and  twelve,  and  holding  parents  pun- 
ishable for  any  neglect  The  SdaTonte  and  If  ungarian 
iip)vinces  have  n.>(  yet  fully  cdnplicd  with  those  dc<Tce8, 
iMit  they  an^  imjiroviri.:/.  Of  late  vt  ai>  the  stale  hiis 
•'■nie  forward  to  assist  in  the  estaliiisluiiciit  of  8C'hools 
fur  primary  education,  which  had  pro\-iously  been 
Sttstained  wnolly  by  tlie  oommunea.  There  are  now  7 
univervifii-s  and  fnTininfia  in  the  empire.  The  uni- 
VI  r>ities  are  at  \'ieuna,  Pra.riie,  GriUz,  Iniispruek,  Cra- 
1  i.v,  Czernowitz  (l>7.')i,  and  l^ndnTtr.  In  IST'J  the 
Univeisity  of  Vienna  had  24t»  teatdicrs  and  39" .0  stu- 
deota;  the  Univei«tyof  Pesth  (Hungary'),  127  teach- 
ers and  1979  students;  and  the  University  of  PnitMic 
(Bohemia),  129  teachers  and  1592  htudentH.  None  of 
the  other  universities  had  over  8<)(j  stuilents  in  that 
year.  Tbe  66  >;ymnaAta  had  1535  teachers  and  14,541.' 
Madents  in  IKT«^. 

RNANCS8.— (1)  F^bUe  DAt.  On  the  Ist  of  July, 
1881^  the  debt  of  the  whole  emnire,  exclumve  of  the 
apacMl  debt  of  Hoagiuy,  im  at  Mom: 


D«.scripllon  of 


Florins. 


Do!  Ian. 


bearing  tntemt  2,yu,s.'is,ifi<"i,i,4.>7.i7y.njtf) 

wllboatintenat  I  nf.,7t..s,4sil  ;>,;»ki,'jio 

FloattitR  ()cl>t.M...«..»MM».>w..~.._»...l  11l>,oi^,ti4.i  .'11,  :(iv,:£;2 
Fi<«tinK  dcfbt,  with  latWHl  In  paper; 

mon«- 


Anauitfet 

ToUl., 


411,990^ 
14.aw,701 


a(»,90»,5S4 
7.M9,ttO 


Ihe  total  annual  interest  on  thedeht  amounted  in  1881 
to  114.498,340  florins,  or  $.i7.24<>,17().  Tlie  especial 
deht  of  IluiiL-ary  aninimted  at  the  end  of  Dec.,  ISTS, 
to  4;>4,iNM),(MXi  florins,  or  $217,l«MK(Mi(»,  and  in  is.vi 
had  rt-achcd  $2;'>4, 151,265. 

(2)  The  Rtxamc  and.  Expenditure  Annvally. — a. 
Par  the  Whole  Empire.  Anatrian  Government  IhkiIc- 
I'Tpin?:  was  alwaj-s  a  my.stor>'  of  intrie;u  y,  Imt  nf  lute 
voars  it  has  become  more  mysterious  than  ever.  The 
fidlowriiii,'  is  the  budget  for  the  year  ].*^R0,  thoupli  a 
compariaon  with  tbe  midget  of  1879  leads  uh  to  bdiere 
that  it  does  not  repraaent  more  tluai  Iwo-tLlida  of  tihA 
1  levenue  or  expenditure : 
1.  Rfvenwe. 


SoocMa  of  Direct  Bevenae. 


Ministiy  of  foreiftn  Bflaire   4,l.'i9,4nO  2,«tTn.74.' 

Ministrr  of  ^^-a^  '  ^'^/^'^'^n  "^^YZ 

I  navy   < n;i,7inn  •l,.l.'>(,^!»0 

Ministry  of  fliuiTire                           ,'•^!l..■>."lO  Ul,77."> 

Board  of  con  trill  '       !     M  m  «>\*,7.'>0 

Beodpta from  custoou  !  97,:tai,3t>l  iH.rKtk'iji^: 

S^Stiasl  8,907.6«8 

Laos! 


Florini. 


SoUais, 


40,«83>afl9!l80,34l.934 


2.  Eacpenditure*. 


BnaalNi  (rf  SipendJtare. 

Florins. 

Dollars. 

Miaiittj  i£  ftnign  afriurs..HiiM.M« 
Minlatrv  of  war  \          \ ............ 

4,160,490 

129,312,120 

l.S89,.'V.W 
125.500 

2,075,245 

64,656)910 

944,775 
02,750 

41.719.328 

Deficit  asscflsed,  70  per  cent,  on  Aus- 
tria propcsr,  and  Wpar  enit.  on 

224.01C.t;i.'. 

1 IC,  J.>8.308 

There  is  probablv  some  item  of  expenditure,  amount- 
iag  lo  neaHr  $8,000,000,  omitted,  but  tbe  official  atate- 
BwolanTe no nint of  it 
h.  Keet«He»mdEoqmdiHiTf*oftheCiiie&hmi 

arch/.  AuMrin  Pmprr.  Aeonrdinir  to  the  budget  then 
have  been  as  follows  for  each  year  since  1875 : 


Bevenae. 

Kapeuditare. 

Yean. 

jnonBH 

Dalian, 

Flonm. 

j/ouan. 

1875 
1876 
1877 

l«7»i 
1879 
18tj0 
1881 

373,089.890 
378,949,940 
376,637,810 

399,790,160 
:{92.56.->.140 
3!i!t,l»y5,770 
4iK»,()4r.,t>!)0 

188,544,945 

189,470,970 

188,318,906 

It«>,H!)7.580 
l!*<i,VN2,570 
l!il»,!W7,S-rj 
204,H22,t»95 

38S,SS1,040 

403,869,870 
405,569,470 
423,121.700 
471,16:j,dV) 
412,712.!»10 
463,1 12,3G0 

19141^580 
201,9M,M5 
202,784,736 

211,560,WjO 
23.5,5Hl,82o 
206,336,455 
231,556,130 

The  sources  of  rcvcniie  arc — direct  taxes,  customs  du- 
•  slmuld  say,  internal  revenue i, 
il  lee.<i,  monopohes  on  salt  and 


tit^j  cxci.se  (or,  n.s  \vt 


duties,  stami>s,  judiei 

tobacco,  a  state  loiu  ry.  state  domains  and  railwavs, 
post  and  teli^graphii,  and  miaoellaneoua  reocipta.  The 
branehes  of  expendttore  were  as  follows  for  the  year 


Bnaehea  of  Xxpentfltom. 


Itnporiiil  liiniM-hnM  

Imperial  cabiuet  c-tianccry... 
HetdMfMli  (Parliament).. — 

Oonncll  of  minlaten.  

Ministry  of  the  Interior  

"  iintinnnl  cieffiire 

'*  pnhlir  i-'lnrntinn  nnJ  worship. 

•*  II  .:r!<.-ultiiri-. 

•*  liiiancc  

"  Jurtlce 

"  comraeroe 

noaril  of  rontp ■!   

Inten-st  on  i>nMic  debt  

Pen.'.ioiis  nnil  uraiit" 


WUubtM.  DoUars. 


Clsletthnn  nortlon  nf  tin-  i-oiiiinnu expend- 
ituro  of  tiio  empirt'.  incluUiug  war  and 
foroiKii  aflalrn  

Total  ex|M.-ti(Uture— 


4.650,1  H> 

VO.OUU 
1,406,9«) 

WM.lfiO 

17.«*V(,<r.M 

'.'.■■:i.',»'i7' 
l.'i,'.C'I,.'4Jj 

»S,lS7,7a8 
aO,8M.798j 

l.M.finnl 

l.%'i.'.H4.47» 
36,746.100 


;v<:.m 
733.  IN  I 
♦52,1  IN  I 
8.932,  Vii 
4,76t>.aD3 
7,960,771 
5,786.808 

10.4n.8M 
t4,944J» 

77.(W» 

G7,97'.'_L'lii 

i8,S7;i,o;3o 


83,g93,rrr;>  41.&<6.C90 
4e2.112,S0i|231,(Ki6J47 


We  add,  for  the  puraose  of  oomparisoo.  %  similar 

statement  oonoeminjt  the  Hungarian  or  Iransfeithan 

nintiarchy.  The  budget  estimates  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  Hungary  in  each  of  the  six  years  Irom 
1876  to  1881  were  as  fblhnra: 


Yean. 

Bemnn. 

BspmdltBie. 

Fiorina. 

DoUan. 

noriiM. 

DoDatt. 

1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 

225,424,680 
21H.339,4no 
210,8-16,I10 
282,208,600 
238,350,290 
964,414,715 

112.712,340 
109,lf»,745 
109,!>2.'J,l)rjo 
111,104,300 
118,175,14? 
132,207,367 

240.742,050 
233.410,420 
239.361,430 
256.  i:"!.:!"!) 
253,G(i<.l,(iM) 
987,180^006 

120,371,025 
116,705.210 
119,680,715 
12>'.218,190 
126,834,830 
143,590,048 

Tlic  deficit  varied,  it  will  Ix;  observed,  frotu  $7,340,0(X) 
to  $17,100,iXJO  in  the  different  years,  but  there  was  al- 
ways a  deficit.  Hie  amount  of  deficiency  has  been 
made  irood  by  contmctini?  fon'ii^ii  loans,  ereatinir  a 
larfic  8i>eeial  debt  of  the  kincdoui  of  Hiuit'ary.  This 
debt  amounted  in  Doc.  isTs,  to  $217.(X>i),<MHt,  and  haa 
since  been  increased  to  $254,()<iu,0OO  in  1881. 

Army  anh  Navy.— Tn  1880  the  standing  army 
of  Austria-IIununn,'  was  fixed  at  8(.K),0(X)  men  for  the 
war- foot iuL,',  and  about  300,U00  men  for  the  peace-foot- 
inir.  The  army  is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
PriLssia,  on  the  system  of  universiil  liability  to  mil- 
itary service.  The  term  of  scn'icc  is  ten  yeurs,  three 
of  which  the  sfildier  must  spend  in  active  service,  after 
which  he  is  enrolled  for  the  remaining  seven  years  in 
the  army  of  res^-rve.  with  further  liability  to  serve  tWO 
years  in  the  Landwehr  or  militia.  Thi.s  Tiiindwehr  or 
militia  embraces  all  able-hodied  men  of  military  age  not 
enrolled  in  the  standing  army,  and  the  Landsturm  in- 
cludes all  able-bodied  men  under  sixty  and  over  forty- 
five  years,  who  are  oidy  calleil  into  servi.  e  in  a  trreat 
emergency.  The  actual  force  of  the  staudinj;  army  in 
1880  was  239,615  men  on  the  ]>eace-footinjg  and  771,ft56 
on  the  war-footinff,  divided  as  follows:  huantnr,  ftSnig- 
hnenta,  33  hattafions,  and  12  oompaniea  on  the  peaoe> 
footing.  144,440;  onthe  war  footing.  57!  .092.  Civalry, 
SO  iPKiments  of  disgoous,  hussars,  and  kocers,  peace- 
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fbotbs,  89,793;  war  footing,  S8,7M.  AitiOeiy,  12 
regiments  and  14  battalions,  peace,  25,658;  war,  62,774. 
Engineers  and  train:  2  regiments  of  engincors,  1  of 

pioiicors,  and  5-1  wiuadntriH  of  tniin  ;  in  pi  ace.  iiShi', ; 
war,  •!.'). l.il.  MiRrllaruoiis,  including  in.structiun,  to- 
pn-nii  liirul  survey,  comuii^sariat,  6anitar>',  ar^ouals, 
and  luilitarv  [Hilice,  in  peace,  lio.sr>S;  in  war,  ;!;5,702. 
The  staff,  in  active  sen'ice,  consi.stiil  of  2  ticld-uiar- 
shala,  23  i^enenls  of  in&at^  and  uf  eavaliy,  56  gen- 
erals of  dmrion,  and  llOgenaals  of  brigade ;  non-active. 
7  Ijepenb  of  infantry  and  of  cavalry,  81  generals  of 
division,  and  ISS  gt-norals  of  Lrij^aile.  AiLstria-IIun- 
L';iry  hxs  twenty-five  furtrLf-.-<.'8  ol  the  lirst  rank,  in- 
fludiug  Pola,  which  is  the  chief  naval  fortress  of  the 

Jvoiy.— At  the  end  of  1 880,  Anatria-Hunniy's  navy 
conaitied  of  14  annor^lad  stcamshipe ;  37  other  Steam- 
en,  UMtly  of  amall  dimensionK,  for  coa«t  defence ;  and 
10  flailing  ships.  Of  the  aniior-<  lad  ships,  10  are  of 
the  lir^t  da-SH,  carrying  lUS  large  Knipn  guns;  1  is  of 
the  sci  ntid  class,  carrying  10  guns  ;  and  2  of  the  third 
dax",  wiili  in*  h  an<l  a  half  armor,  and  carrying  2  guns 
each.  The  naval  fon-c  consista  of  1  admiral,  2  vioe- 
adiuiraLi,  5  rear-admirals,  16  captains  of  ships  of  the 
line.  17  captains  of  ixyiaiefl,  18  captaim  of  corvettes, 
iniieateDMita,  23SeDfligiNHid«BdefB,  and  5771  sailons. 

af  tka  Amttriam  Empire  (AiuMa-Bun- 
tart)  IM  i«9i. 


PiUTtDiota  of  (be  Xnpln. 


I  Ixjwc-r  Aoatria  (Unter  d«r  Em). 
!  UpiHsr  AaslTla  (Ober  dar  Bu) 

Siilzburg  

Styria  i  f^teiermark)-...... ....... 

C«rintl)ia>  Karnten)„  

Curuioitt  I  Krai n)  

Cua<>tlaiid  ;  Kustenland)»«...... 

Tyrol  and  V'orarlbcrg......... 

R4)hcniia  (Rohmen).. 
Mora%'ia  (Miihrcn) 
■SilesiA  I  Sctileai«o)~ 
(riilicia  (Ualisi«n} 
Bukowina 
nalmatla  (DalautIaB)..»..».~ 

Total  Ocrmiin  mnnanby.MM. 

Kinmiom  vf  lluimnry : 

IIiuiLTary  priiju-r  

Cniaiia  iiixl  Si-Kivoaia  

Tmntylvaiiia  : BielwnlMIIsm). 
Town  of  Fiume..................... 


Wt  «B*«a«M  B*«  • 


Ana, 


2,T*rr 

h,fr70 
4,(KK 

ii.:k.'i 
2i).n«;n 
H..".,-<:5 

30,307 
4,035 
4,10 


Total  HnBgar7..~.~~......... 

Tn ri  i^h  prwfmw  am«ia<  Uf8i 

ItiHIl  iu  _  

UerikKovina....  

Total  Turki*h  iirovincws.... 
Total,  Anstria  H unwary.... 


87.043 
18,773 
81,S1S 
8 


lai.oao 

16,417 
4,308 


20,7g.'t 
261,(!07 


g^pulatlon, 


.1,1881. 


2,330.631 
760,690 

163..570 
l,213,r,n7 
348,730 
481,11243 
617,  K'U 

5,r.4jo,-i!) 
'>Mr.:t,4o<i 

5,f»,'f-,!t07 
671,671 
4Tgl01 


8S;144,143 

11,744,471 
1,73^,261 
S;il<i,132 

17,8<55 


15,610,729 

862,202 
807,870 


1,070,172 
38,82.5,044 


The  small  principality  of  Licbtenstein.  enclosed  in 
the  Aortrian  province  of  Tyrol  and  Vofarlberg,  having 
aa  area  of  68  sqjaan  milee  and  a  population  of  8320, 
belongs  praoticaOy  to  Anatrra,  thongh  Ha  inhabitants 

Sty  tH>  taxes  and  are  not  liahlc  to  military  scn  ii  c.  The 
DStrian  empin--  is  a  cDimlomerate  of  various  national- 
ities, often  with  differing,  and  sium  tinu  s  Imstile,  in- 
leresta.  The  Austrian  monarchy  conij)rist»j  besides 
the  Teutonic  clemen^  Poles,  Bohennnns  (Cicchs), 
Moravians,  Slovacks,  Kutheniaiis,  and  Dalmatians — 
peoples  as  purely  Slavic  in  nice  and  language  as  any 
m  existence.  The  kingdom  of  Hungaiy  has  the  Mag- 
yars and  Cseklers,  the  Cmatians,  Servians.  Slovens, 
and  Slavonians,  foar  Slavic  races,  and  the  Rouiuans, 
ItalianSj  and  I^ingari  or  Gypsies — inixnl  races,  hut 
most  oJ  them  with  a  preponderance  of  Slavic  hlikxl. 
The  newly-aoquired  TurKish  provinces,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  others,  have  Siavea^  Tories,  Greeks, 
and  Albadana.    Nor  an  the  lehgiona  faiths  kss 


diverse.  Tlieie  fa  a  predominance  of  Roman  OathoKes 

— nearly  69  per  cent,  in  the  whole  empire,  80 '4  per 
cent  in  Austria  and  the  German  monarchy — \:>  per 
cent,  of  Greek  Catholics,  and  y  per  cent,  mure  of  B>  z- 
antine  (irecks,  1 1  jxt  cent,  of  Kvangelical  Prwtestants, 
i'i  Iter  cent,  of  Jews,  I  j  j>er  cent,  of  Mohammedans^, 
many  of  them  of  Sclavonic  nice,  and  a  small  itorrent- 
a^'c  uf  .\jiiiiuians.  Unitarians,  other  sects,  and  Gyt^iea. 

The  natural  increase  of  population  in  Aostzia-Uan- 
gary  has  not  been  large  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
very  high  ilcatli-nite  among  the  population  from  vara, 
disiisters,  and  fatal  epidemics  The  number  of  birtlui, 
death.s  and  marriages  in  Austria  profwr  in  I'^Ttj  was 
874,62.J  births,  ri;t4,;iG3 deaths, and  170,1 48 marriages^ 
an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  240,260.  This  has 
not  been  equalled  in  any  year  since.  In  1880  the  nooi- 
bcr  of  births  was  850,009 ;  of  deaths,  676,287 ;  of  nar- 
riaL'cs,  lt')7.20<) — cx(h«s.s  of  liirtli.-  over  <lt^aths.  173. 7±I. 
In  iluiig.iry  in  1S7'>  the  number  uf  births  waa  623.>4y  : 
of  deaths,  ITs.CiSt;  of  marriages,  l.>.'>,011 — excess  of 
births  over  deal lus,  145,165.  In  187'.)  (the  last  published 
report)  the  births  were  724,428;  deaths.  5tW>,;itifi;  mar- 
riagea,  162,188— excess  of  hirths  over  deaths,  158,062. 
There  is  a  moderately  large  emigration  from  Austria, 
but  veiji^  little  immigration  from  other  countries.  The 
emigration  from  An»tri.i-Hangary  to  the  United  States 
in  the  year  cndin-,'  .lune  lii*,  I -si',  was  2'.'.It'il. 

There  are  only  eleven  towns  witli  over  ;jO,<HNt  inhab- 
itants in  Austria-llungarv  ;  of  the.M',  seven  an-  in  Aus- 
tria proper  and  four  in  llungarv'.  The  capital  of  Aus- 
tria and  of  the  empire  hsid  a  population  un  Dec.  31, 
1880,  of  726, 105,  not  indnding  the  snburba ;  includui| 
these  the  population  was  1,020,707.  Pragne  had 
162,318;  Trieste,  144,4;{7;  I^mherg,  110.2.V»;  Gratz, 
97,727;  Briinn,  .s2,r,t).") ;  an<l  Cracow.  60.0.^.5,  in  iKv,, 
1880.  In  Hungary,  Buda-l'e«th  had  .iO'.i.sji  ;  Hold- 
mezo-V&sdrhely,  74,0'.*4;  Mjuia-Thcresiopel,  61,655; 
and  Siefiedin,  50,983.  The  population  of  the  larger 
towns  is  oonstantly  jncreaaing,  bat  mora  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  popobtion  of  the  empire  are  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

The  Germans  (strictly  Teutonic  tribes)  (V)nstitut««d  .38 
per  ci  nt.  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  German  i>r  Ci^l^■i^!l.lu 
part  of  the  empire  at  the  last  eens'us,  and  ncariv  2'»  [t  r 
cent,  in  the  Hungarian  or  Transleithan  part  TFie  S<^^la- 
vonic  peoples  formed  49  per  cent,  of  the  population  in 
the  Cislcithan  and  16  per  cent,  in  the  Traiuleithan  di* 
Tisiona.  The  addiUon  of  the  Turkish  psovinMO,  whoM 
inhahitants  are  moetly  SdaTonian,  inereasea  the  propor* 
tion  of  tlieso  penplea  hy  nswly  ^  per  rent  Tlic  .Aiag- 
yars  or  Hunirarians  ineinde  38  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kimrdom  of  Hun^'ary.  an  1  notqute 
cent  of  that  of  the  (lerman  monarchy. 

_  Commerce. — ^The  imports  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise, hut  not  of  hullion.  for  the  whole  empire  ezoeni 
the  province  of  Ihifanatift-Hrbidi  fa  not  irithin  the 
imncrial  line  of  customa  fiwm  1875  to  1879,  both 
inclusive,  wjis  as  follows: 


Years. 

Import.*. 

Export  8. 

Fiorina.    |  D'lllnrs. 

Florins. 

1875 
1876 
1ST7 
1.S78 
1S79 

.T.5?,.'>48.H60  276.V.'71,4:U 
.'■)l»;.!t«)4,3.'>0  1  2.'VH,4t,i>,iT.-, 
.'■v->.-,.-,'->7.04S  1  2r7,(!i;!,.V,'4 
.V!i,.-.lT,--iS  ,  2.''y,77:},»14 
:>.j1,»ui,(mm)  27.*>,700,000 

501,  ItN.U'lll 

*;t;j,o;tj.,'o;> 
(>!>--.:!i'-j,:,i:i 
67.3,ll>U,lHX) 

:!.n.i>i6,i(M| 

337,ixjO,000 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  empinL 
both  of  imports  and  export«,  is  with  Germany,  and  m 
the  remainder  much  of  what  is  destined  for  Western 
nations  passes  through  (?ermany,  and  ia  popularly  cred- 
iteil  lo  German  jiorts.  Turkiy  alsii  ha,s  a  I.ir.-c  mni- 
nierce  witli  Austria,  its  iini>orts  fron*  that  country  U'iiig 
alH)nt  §2t"i.iwxi.(iM0  aniiiially,  and  its  exports  "thilher 
average  $I5.U0(),0i.K).  Ita  oommeroe  with  Groat  Brit- 
ain amounted  in  1880  to  §7,184,748  of  exports  and 
$2,967,805  of  impwta.  Ita  eomuene  with  the  United 
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I  b  the  same  year  was  $1 ,555,007  of  exports  and 

$2,306,829  of  imports.  In  I^m'  tht  m-  ainountH  wert — 
exports,  $2,444,812,  and  imports,  #2,295,702.  The 
pnocipal  exports  are — ooflTee,  which  is,  however,  not  the 
aomh  of  Austria-Huiigtijr;  beet-sugar,  one  uf  it^ 
hrgcst  products;  manufiictiired  tobacco  (both  the 
CTowtli  ;4n.l  manufacture  brinir  Govoniuitnt  monuji- 
olies) ;  tyheat  ami  wheat-flour;  maizcj  olive  oil,  ak-oliol, 
Uun;eanaii  wines,  barrel-staves,  building-stunes,  raw 
cotton,  cotton  ffoods,  wool  and  woollen  goods.  ^Ik  and 
silk  ^oodg,  doUiin?.  and  paper.  There  is  also  an  in- 
'■reasing  demand  in  (»t}i(  r  countric:  for  the  uiamifact tires 
ul"  tine  sheet  iron  and  the  ^hisn  wares  of  Jloheuiia.  The 
imports  are  not  widely  ditierent  from  the  exports — 
wfiee,  sugar,  grain  and  flour,  olives  and  olive  oiL  iron, 
raw  and  wrought,  ooHon,  silk,  flax,  and  wool,  and  man- 
ufactun'^i  l-ihxIs  of  all  these;  iiLTicnltiiral  machines, 
sewinir-maeliiiiis..  imroleum,  providious,  tobacco,  raw 
and  manufai'tured.  etc.,  etc. 

The  nianuiiu-tures  of  Austria-Hungaiy  are  inmae- 
Ine.  and  the  gcMnls  of  all  descriptions  are  better  than 
formerly.  An  international  art  exhibition  wa.s  lield  in 
Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1882,  whidi  hius  given  a  new 
IID^lll^'■  to  art  and  art-prtxluetifm. 

The  p<«t-oifu<c  department  in  Aostria-Uungaiy  in 
1880  had  44)25  ]Mj«it-ni&oe8  in  Austria  proper,  and  2901 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ilunpan-:  L'r^^.noT.iMM)  letters  were 
transmitted  throu>rh  the  Auh^inan,  ami  74,218,000 
throusrh  the  llunirarian  offices;  4M.'J  i4,loi)  ]>(>st-nird.s 
through  the  Austrian,  and  13.623,OUO  through  the  Ilun- 
garianoffioee;  6,^o:U0()^)  patterns  and  parcels  through 
the  Austrian,  and  1.976,000  through  the  Hungarian 
offices;  and  75,318,35<1  newspancrs  and  books  througli 
the  Austrian,  and  3<i.i»:;i' tliniUL-li  (lie  Hungarian 
offices.  Un  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1881.  there  were  in  Austria 
pioper  21,735  English  miles  of  telegraph  liiwi.  and  9032 
HUMS  in  Hungaiy ;  at  the  same  time  there  were  56,862 
miles  of  wire  in  Austria  proiw>r.  and  32,380  miles  in 
Hungary-.  The  telcgni])h  .arrifd,  in  1880,  8,870,241 
messages,  of  which  .">7y,2u2  were  official. 

The  railvcuy  development  in  Austria-Flunpan-  has 
been  slow,  in  1879  there  were  oi^y  11,255  niiles  of 
nihfay  open  fbr  traffic,  and  2630  miies  more  in  wurse 
of  construction.  Within  the  three  years  there  has 
been  ooosiderable  progress,  and  the  total  amomit  is  said 
DOW  to  eieeed  15,000  miles. 

The  ammmmil  marine  of  Austria-Hungary  is  in- 
creasing. Its  AnstnvHnngarian  Imperial  Lloyds,  es- 
tal»lishe<l  at  Trieste,  ha.s  a  fket  of  about  70  firsl-ela-ss 
st'-amers,  and  absoriis  the  ■.■reater  ^>art  of  the  trade  of 
Austria  and  .some  of  that  ot  tlie  \\  estem  nations  with 
the  East.  It  is  subndised  at  the  rate  of  ^65.000  pa* 
nuram  by  the  imperial  Government  The  entire  com- 
memal  marine  ot  the  empire  in  Jan.,  1H80,  was  official- 
ly mtiM]  :lh  consisting  of  76  sea-going  steamers,  of 
1' .'i.j.'t  hor!M>power  and  62,101  tone  of  tonnage,  manned 
by2;t41  men;  :S»  coasting  steamen.  of  1133  horse-power, 
lM9tons,  and  U5  men;  8079  setting  v^ls,  including 
cwostem  and  fishing-smaeks,  with  a  tonn.iie  of  i!("i7.4'.s 
tons  and  manned  by  24,742  men  The  totals  ol  the 
commercial  marine  were  8192  v.  s<rl.s  331,438  tons, 
27.3^]iien.  The  priucifMLl  norte  arelkieste,  Fiume, 
and  Fola;  there  are  some  inlerior  ports  on  the  Dalma- 
tian coast.  Austria-IIungarj'  has  now  a  free-navigation 
of  the  Danube,  but  it.s  tonnage  there  is  as  yet  small. 

'Fhe  moriei/  unit  Ls  tlie  silver /onn  of  100  new  kreuzer. 
which  is  worth  about  48  cents ;  but  pracUoalJy  the  chiet 
aie<liam  of  exchange  is  a  paper  eorreney  connstin^  of 
bank-notes  of  all  denoniinatnms.  Tlie  paper  flonn  is 
Worth  only  about  40  7  eent.s.  The  nnit  o\'u  iif/f,(  is  the 
/yVn^i,  which  is  l^VA  I'ound.s  avoinlii}M)is ;  tlic  units 
of  measures  are  the  Mdze,  1^  imperial  bushels;  the 
•'r^  jMs  MTcs ;  the  Kte^^  87  cubic  feet ;  the  Aus- 
trian Hm,  or  foot,  l^r  feet;  and  the  JSnner,  of  14^ 
wme-gallons. 

Those  who  desire  Airther  information  majr  oonsolt  F.  von 
I>i*  Mammrm  nmd  «mdtn  Vngam  (1S74):  Oomte  de 
■UUmb,  Lm  Ammw  4>  MefrMa  (1875) ;  Dr.  Alesander 


Peez,  Oettfrreich  nnd  der  Orient  (1875);  Barou  Hi-iirj-  de 
Worma,  The  Auxlro-Hunaarian  Empire  (1877);  Dr.  I.,.  P. 
Hrockctts  Thf  O-o.tn  atui  the  Cre»cent  fl8T8i;  V.  Prasch, 
Hnntibiich  der  l^tnii^itk  ilt  .i  <)e»t.  Kaiterstaati  (1S79  ;  Fred- 
erick Martin,  Statr-fmnn'n  }V(ir-/>t>ot  (ISH.*?!,  art.  "Atistria- 
IIiiiiKarv  '  i;iHh3j;  Ain<  rican  Di'^mrtiiH'iit  of  Stutf,  Co)i$nlar 
/ic/ifir/s /or  7>.---',  m:my  art  ic  li  >  l^-"!'!;  Ijibordi-,  Voitafje  pit- 
torftquf  en  A'tlnihr  :  .<tiitili:ui><  r,  Grouriiphie  ton  Deslerreieh  ; 
the  official  Fonte*  rerum  Austricaruih,  aud  Arduv/ir  Kunde 
MTtwnkMMftM  OmtAidUjmdIm  (1818  iqq')<  (>- 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  (Oreck,  avr6r,  self;  lift} 
and  ypAoriv  ut  write),  the  narrative  of  a  pennon's  lift* 
written  by  himself.  Memoirs  deal  more  with  the  eveate 
and  somandings— autobiogiaphy  with  the  penoaali^ 
of  the  writer.  Snch  records  tare  spednlly  of  indne  when 
they  are  written  by  men  eminent  in  liistor\\  atnl  fre- 
(juently  display  characters  widely  ditlerent  from  thoise 
presented  by  historj'  or  by  the  hand  of  another  bioj^- 
rapher.  They  are  pleasant  to  write  beouise  of  their 
personality,  and  heotnse  the  author  nnhends  from  se- 
vei^r  stu<iies  and  nnnnlicatcd  labors  to  give  play  to  his 
own  idiosvnera-sies.  The  motive  is  a»  various  a.H  the 
variety  of  the  human  mind — to  in.struct,  to  explain 
one's  actions,  to  vindicate  his  course  of  action,  to  ex- 
culpate himself  from  certain  charges  or  allegations,  or 
it  may  Ik*  to  arknowledge  faults  and  to  di.H|)Iay  {loni- 
teuee.  Many  autobiographie.s  are  thu.s  in  part  eonfea- 
sion.s  and  a|Hilui;i<'.'<. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  tauxt  truth  is  alwajrs  to 
be  found  in  such  works ;  there  n  sometimes  an  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  and  opener  a  temptation  to  siippres.s. 
It  is  human  nature  to  keep  }»ai  k  tne  shiuneful  or  ob- 
scure portions  of  one'.s  life  an  1  to  dwell  too  strongly 
upon  the  more  honorable  eireumstanccs.  Thus  wanied, 
the  reuiicr  will  make  due  allowance  for  these  failings, 
and  ])rofit  by  those  portions  which  bear  the  primd/adt 
air  of  truth. 

Autobiography  is  plciL^ant  to  read,  even  more  so 
than  biography.  We  are  brought  nearer  to  the  indi- 
vidnal  life  or  the  writer,  and  our  symnathy  is  greater; 
the  narrative  beoomes  the  confidential  di.si  KKsure  of  an 
intimate  companion  who  shows  us  the  «H;rct  workings 
of  hi.-^  heart.  Familiar  letters,  not  designed  when 
written  for  the  nublic  eye,  arc  autobiographical  in  clia- 
racier,  but  it  shoidd  be  observed  that  in  later  times 
men  of  station  frequently  write  with  a  view  to  the 
ture  publication  of  their  letters. 

Many  writers  have  Iid\  short  but  prerinu.H  skel.  hrs 
of  their  earlier  lives,  abandoned  when  they  became  more 
famous.  Thoy  seemed  to  look  back  to  the  brightness 
and  peace  of  their  jwoth  with  pleasove,  and  to  also 
that  as  th^  hter  lives  are  illustrated  and  made  clear 
by  distinguiffhed  action.s  and  w^rks,  it  wa.s  the  unknown 
and  }>erhap3  obscure  p<;ri<Kl  of  youth  which  alone 
nce<led  ehundation.  Such  arc  the  fragments  of  Dante, 
of  Soott  (used  by  Lockhart  in  his  bi^;raphy),  of  Moore. 
Byron  (in  his  jonmal),  Southey,  Hume,  Alfleri.  ana 
Jean  Paul  Riehter.  Goethe's  Dichtnnij  uiul  Wuhrheit 
("Poetry  and  Truth")  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  an 
td<  al:/.ed  and  noetic  account  of  himself  during  this 
yout  hful  period,  and  the  description  applies  to  naqy 
books  of  this  class. 

Autobiograpliy  is  one  of  the  earliofst  fnrins  nf  eom- 
jXKsitioru  Of  the  scanty  literature  of  aneient  EgJ'pt  it 
eoastitutes  a  large  part.  In  the  ins<Tiptions  are  found 
autobiographic  records  as  early  as  the  sixth  dynas^i 
those  of  Una  and  Abeha.  A  i)apyru.H  of  the  twelfth 
dyniiSty  t'ives  ns  a  r')iii;Mitie  autobio':nii>liy  by  a  sol* 
dier  named  Saneha,  and  is  supjdenientcd  by  two  im- 
portant inN  ri|itinns  of  a  similar  rliaracter,  those  of 
Auicni  and  (if  Khnumhetp.  Of  the  ei/;hteenth  dy- 
na.sty  one  of  the  most  important  records  is  the  autohi* 
ography  of  Aahmcs,  a  general  who  t'lok  a  proininont 
part  in  the  overthrow  or  the  Ilyksos  and  other  ev(  nls, 
under  the  first  four  suvi  reiL'iis.  But  from  this  dyna.sty 
the  autobio^phic  inseriptions  of  the  sovereigns  be- 
come the  chief  rooonls  of  this  class,  those  of  Thothmes 
IIL  and  Rameses  II.  being  especially  full  and  valuable. 
These  behmg  to  the  same  clajs  as  the  ioscription^  of 
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the  Chaldean,  Aaqyiiao,  Babylonkn,  and  Penian 
rulers,  disintened  and  dedpherod  in  our  own  oentniy. 
They  generally'  are  the  buastful  record  of  unw-nifniliuu* 
oonquetit  uiul  inhuiuiin  cruelties.  In  Chiiu'so  llt<  r.it\iR- 
then'  is  an  aiirMhinrnijiIiy  \>\  l\w  i'.umms  lii>tt>ri:ui 
SLiba  St'ii.  wliii  wniti'  in  iiri.stui  to  jirovt;  tliat  calami- 
ties du  not  fall  cxeIii.si\L-ly  to  those  who  uu-rit  thfui. 
The  Commentaries  oi  the  Mogul  emperor  Balder  liave 
been  tratLslated  by  Dr.  Leydt-n.  The  AuUtlnt,iirit]>}ni 
of  LutiiiUali,  tnnslated  l>y  Mr.  iilaBUake,  shuwii  vm 
modem  Indian  Hfe  thiongh  the  eyes  of  a  Mudem 
ichiilar. 

In  llclirew  literature  a  larpe  part  of  tlie  Pentateuch 
ia  R'nanh'd  by  con^cr\ative  critics  as  aulobiuL'raj)hical 
in  iUi_  churucter.  A  large  amount  of  autobiograpbie 
nutterial  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets, especially  in  Hooea,  Ezckiel,  and  Jeramiah;  and 
the  hook  of  Nehemiah  might  he  called  an  antolnof • 
rai)hy.  The  succession  in  .Tcwish  literature  is  kcnt  up 
by  the  Life  of  Josepliu«,  which  he  wrote  to  vindicate 
the  iKirt  lie  took  in  the  .Jewish  wars. 

The  sj)e<'ie^  is  wanting  in  clajjsic  literature,  but  ap- 

S roaches  to  it  arc  found  in  the  mUitaiy  memoira  of 
lenuphon  and  Cesar,  in  the  forensic  compositions  of 
DemoBthenea  and  Cicero,  in  the  Apoitn/ut  of  Socrate& 
and  in  the  poems  of  Honu-c.  The  tommentaiiai  of 
Marcus  Aurclius  are  the  picture  of  a  mind,  not  of  a 
life,  but  contain  .-linipscs  of  the  l.iiti  r.  'I'he  earliest 
autobiography  of  general  interest  i.s  The  (jhif'UKvnia  of 
St.  Aiu/iistiiif,  the  learned  and  devout  bislmp  of  IIi^)po 
in  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  In  this  work  he  writes 
tke  atorv  of  the  frivolity,  dissipation,  and  unliclicf  of 
Ilia  jWBta,  and  his  convenrioa^  eqpectaUy  due  to  the  ao- 
Ecitationa  and  prayers  of  his  mother  Monica.  It! 
fonn  Is  ]fecidiar,  Wing  an  a<Mn'?s  to  Cm,].  Tlie  book 
nuik.s  among  (he  great  reliurious  <  las-«ii  >.  The  Om- 
/'.■(.■^iniis  of  St.  Patriek  I'onii  an  intere.-tiiii;  hut  all  toti 
brief  account  uf  his  youth  and  lii.s  missionary  labors  in 
Ireland.  The  autobiography  of  AlxlanI,  <  ailed  Ltfier 
Oakanitntum,  tells  a  stoiy  which  never  will  cease  to 
attract  by  its  pathos. 

In  the  Romance  literatures  autobiographies  are  Icsj* 
common  than  iei  Teutonie,  Dante  had  leu  a  vagtie  but 
iM^autiful  sketch  of  his  younger  life  in  hi.s  Vita  Xuoia, 
called  by  Longfellow  "a  romantic  ree<prd  of  his  earlv 
life  and  love,  written  in  prose  and  intersporscd  with 
sonnets  and  cunztmi."  lu  this  the  shadowy  Beatrice 
flits  a<To88  the  scene  as  the  beckoning  spirit  of  the  poet 
in  the  Divina  Commeduu  The  interesting  Life  of 
Bentfiuitn  CelUni  (1500-1570),  fighter,  silversmith, 
and  artist,  ha."*  been  tnui.slated  into  (Jerman  by  (Joiithe. 
and  into  Kngli.sh  by  Dr.  Thonuis  Nugent  in  1771,  and 
atiain  l)y  Tliou):uj  Kowoc  in  ls22.  Canhuius  wrote  a 
treafi.>>e,  J)e  Vita  J^vprid.  Alfieri  and  Goldoni.  the 
c  reat  m  asteisof  Itafian  tngedj  and  comedy  respect  i  vely , 
have  left  na  aeeonnta  of  their  lives,  as  has  G.  B.  Vico, 
the  founder  of  the  stnence  of  the  philosophy  of  histoiy; 

Tlie  Mrmnif!  of  r.i.sanova  ;.'ivi'  a  t'riL'hlful  picture  of 
the  aboundini:  iniiuor.jlity  of  the  niiinj.'  ela.NS  in  EuroiK? 
In-'fore  the  French  Hevoluti(»n.  Silvio  i'ellico's  All/ 
Prisons  is  a  pathetic  chapter  of  autobiography. 

i^trictlv  speaking,  there  arc  but  few  autobiographies 
in  French  literature,  as  the  so4»al  and  publio  interest 
cenerally  prevails  over  the  peraomd  in  their  countless 

Memoirs."  It  is  not  possible  to  sjM'cify  more  than 
the  most  eminent  of  tliest'.  After  tlie  as^mssination 
of  Henry  IV.  of  Pranc«'  in  It'ilO,  his  Irieiid  and  min- 
ister, the  due  dc  Sully,  ptiblished  his  Mnnoim.  in 
which,  like  (Juviar,  he  umi  the  thinl  jxTwrn.  They 
present  a  fine  i>ortnuture  of  the  monarch  and  a  histor>' 
vSYoB  reiuii.  so  lull  as  it  was  of  impirtant  and  striking 
events.  Louis  de  Rouvruy,  due  dc  St^  Simon  (1675- 
1755),  left  for  OOBthumous  publication  his  Memoin; 
they  apjicarc^i  ftjily  years  after  his  death,  ami  contain 
descniiiioiis  of  events  and  ^K'r>Mins  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  n>gcncy 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Others  who  have  written  ot 
their  own  Kvea  and  timea  an  the  Oaidioal  de  Beta, 


Mirabeau,  Madame  Roland.  Madame  Junot  \ducbeM 
d'Abrantte),  Madame  de  Kemwiat.    Here  may  ke 
placed  the  utterances  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  He- 
lena, taken  down  at  his  dictation  by  I.<as  Casc».  <ii>iir- 
gaud,  Moutholon,  and  his  English  surgeon  0  .M>  .>ni. 
Among   autobiographies    pro|K'r  come  De  TLuu  * 
( 164'J)  and  fhal  of  Irancis  JuniiLs  in  the  same  omtory. 
.M.idanie  Chantul's  autobiography  and  The  Lift  '/ 
M  i'l/ime  (iuyoit,  icn'ttm  by  lfrr»el/,  take  rank  anmng 
the  mystical  clas.sics.    The  celebrated  €o«/etaoHM  of  J. 
J.  Rousseau  display  a  diseajRed  and  erratic  mind;  they 
are  at  once  famous  and  iiifialtle.    Tlie  skoteli  Lmis 
Claude  de  St.  .^Iartill  has  K  it  of  his  life  brink's  ui«  into 
the  stninge  eotnpany  o|' t boost ijjliists  and  mystii-»,  bmne- 
what  like  that  to  which  Madame  Krudcnerg  intro- 
duces us.    Chateaubriand's  Mhmiret  describe  the  rise 
of  the  devout  party  in  France,  while  Btenger's  Ma 
Bioi/niphu  and  warn  Sand's  show  ns  the  htcnn 
circles  which  remained  closed  to  such  iufluencea,  Ju 
Bi'ii/riifilii' ,  by  Beranger,  is  a  l>eautiful  storv'. 

In  Spanish  literature  St.  Thcre.H;»  s  autohi.c.Taphy, 
supplemented  by  her  Letters  and  The  Jiook  <y  the 
Fmmdationg.  is  a  great  and  daasic  woric  That  of  the 
historian  J.  A.  Llorente  is  next  in  importanee^ 

In  German  Utcrature  autobiography  begins  with  the 
Frn%iendienst  of  Ulrich  von  I.dehtenstein,  a  poem  de- 
scribini;  his  adventures  in  war  ami  lovu  as  a  courtly 
miimcsin-'cr.  Then  comes  the  Li/-'  of  flu-  luy-iic 
Henry  Sense  l  or  ."^u.so  i  iu  the  lourteenih  century.  IJc- 
sides  autohiuunipliieal  jmjcuis  Ia  Mi<  hel  Behaim.  we 
have  the  epic  iMtem  Tlu  iierihindc,  an  ideahxed  p'tctme 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whiouaome  aaoibelohii 
own  pen.  In  the  sixteenth  oentoiy  we  have  the  re- 
markable autobiography  of  09ta  von  Berlichin^Kn. 
dramatized  by  (rm'tlie.  ami  that  of  ThonK-iii  and  Felix 
PlatiT,  two  Swiss  .s<  hohtrs.  The  cIom?  of  the  tt"ntiir>' 
is  reiire.-'cnted  liy  the  autobioi'r.iphies  of  Seh.  S-luvrt- 
liu  von  Burteubach  and  of  Hans  von  Sehweinichen. 
The  btter  contauis  ftank  de^riptions  of  the  coarseneas 
of  contemporary  morals.  The  Vitn  of  John  Vakn- 
tine  Andrea  heloogs  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Tean' 
War,  and  describe  its  horrors  in  \Viirt<-mlHTJ.  Ividy 
in  the  eitrhtcenth  centurv'  the  ehiliast  IVterst  ii  aii<i  Ins 
will-  pulilishcd  their  aiitol)ioLr.i]ihir>  jointly.  I>lil- 
miuiu  the  forerunner  of  nationalism.  Semler  its 
founder,  Bnbrdt  its  <'arieaturi8t.  Von  Reiiiliard  its 
opponent,  Hippel  the  German  Sterne,  and  the  two 
KutfereFS  for  rii;litcou.sne88'  sake,  C.  F.  D.  Schnbaitthe 
poet  and  J.  J.  Moser  the  jurist,  enriched  the  Utenture 
of  the  last  century  in  this  way.  So  did  the  two  grwit 
Wiirtemberg  thcoluLMuns  BeiiL'el  and  (Kliuv'cr.  the 
liietisl  .Ioa<diim  Lanire.  tlie  polyhisior  Morliof.  the  liis- 
lorian  Sehlozer.  the  philolo<.'isl  J.  .J.  Hei.-kc,  and  tiio 
.Swiss  physician  and  philosopher  J.  G.  Zimmcnuaiin. 
U'sidca  many  others.  The  Life  of  Baron  F^'deri^^^ 
'IVeock,  with  its  account  of  his  escape  from  an  AiLMrian 

firison.  nad  a  great  vogue  in  its  day,  and  was  a  ilar 
MH)k  in  Anierii-a.  hnt  t he  writer  WJis  not  tnustwonliy. 
The  brief  sketch  hy  .1  {  '<.  Hnmann,  the  magus  ef  the 
North"  and  the  tricn  1  of  Kant,  covers  little  more  than 
the  sUwy  of  his  conversion.  The  untinished  Life  of 
J.  G.  SkNUlie  {Mn'n  Ijrlrt-n)  is  of  especial  interest  to 
Americans  as  describing  the  methods  by  which  G«r 
mans  were  kidnapped  and  sent  out  to  fight  the  Thi^ 
teen  Colonics.  To  the  transition  to  our  oentniy  lie- 
long  the  autobioirraphies  of  Goethe,  .limc-Stilline.  J«ui 
Paul  Kiihtcr,  his  friend  ^Vniold  Kaniie.  Kotzehw, 
Vo.ss,  Ignatius  Fes-sler,  the  historian  •loh.-uiii  vno 
Miiller,  the  poet  ,T.  G.  Scheffner,  the  philustipher  ami 
ex  monk  J.  B.  Schad,  the  phikiaopher  h.rug,  dw 
churi-h  historian  St&udlin,  the  Orientalist  Bohk>n,  and 
Ileiaiioh  Zschokke.  In  our  own  century  Heinneh 
Steffbns  and  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  have  pnbGriM 
works  of  this  sort  tiHi  l.ii!k',  lor  the  general  n^adcf- 
E.  M.  Arndt,  F.  IVetizir,  Karl  llase.  K.  Rnsemint, 
,Ju.<jtus  Kerner,  Caroline  Pichh  r.  Klii'  Cliexy.  K.um.v 
Lewald,  the  artist  Schadow.  Festaloui,  Dinter.  Voo 
1  Ranmer,  Stahr,  Gotikow,  Bherty,  BodanKedt,  UMfc* 
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l&nder,  and  Wolfrani^  Menzel  have  ma^«  TfthutUe  ad- 

diik'ti-  !n  th:.^  t  lu.sM  ot'liooks.  Tlir  iiu  iiujirs  of  Vaniha- 
geo  vuu  Ease,  Vun  (.lagern,  ami  J 'mice  Metteniich  tiill 
ndier  outside  its  lines^as  do  the  untnistwurthy  me- 
mm  of  Von  Sobda.  The  autobiognphies  of  Canon 
Sdnnid,  Martin  Boob,  Khras  Harms,  F.  A.  Kmm- 
luachcr,  Dr.  llarlcss,  an<l  G.  II.  von  Sdiiilii  it.  and 
man}'  others  are  uJ  iheoluj-'iial  intutv.st  ujainly. 

In  Seandinavian  Iit<>raturu  thf  Usi-known  autubi- 
ogfqiUes  am  those  of  the  poeta  Holberg,  (Ehlenschla- 
jter,  and  Haaa  Christian  Andenen. 

It  L-i  Im  I;!  ',.  .!  that  tho  t  arliest  in  English  is  that  of 
Tliuoias  TiiNHi  r,  the  wriiiT  on  hiwhandry  ^  l.'jT.Jf.  Nt-xt 
comes  Thf  Autofnor/rap/iu  aud  Diary  of  Jauics  Mel- 
ville (phi  1613),  the  leM  iUustrious  nephew  of  Andrew 
MeMBe.  That  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  (1581- 
\'A<^  pn's*  !!!;*  hiiu  as  a  fiery'  hut  vain  and  hnii.'^tl'ii! 
j«in?iin.  who>f  iiciions  do  not  come  up  to  his  ujaiiite^to. 
This  Work  was  printed  hy  lloraw;  Walpole  more  than  a 
«-nt»r>-  later  (lTt>4)  at  bis  private  pruiss,  which  litrnied 
om-  of  t  he  curiosities  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Anionir  inter- 
eMiiic:  Engli.^h  autobiopraphi*^  are  those  of  I^ipI  ( 'lar- 
eodon,  "full  of  a  thousand  eurioii.-i  allel•dol^.■^.  and 
of  Bishop  (  iillNTt  Burnet,  called  JJt)<ton/ of  His  <hr„ 
etc..  which  wsls  printed,  with  a  preliminary 
biomphy.  hy  his  y*m  'fliomaii.  His  works  have  l>een 
vindicalf  i  hy  Lord  Maraulay  from  the  s^neers  of  the 
wits  of  the  succi  cdini:  ri  it;ii.  l  lie  Mrmuirs  of »/»_»/  IJff 
iivJ  Writiii-is.  l»y  K'iward  (lilihon.  coming  down  to 
IT&b,  constitute  a  nio.st  interesting  appendix  to  his 
freat  Hitton/,  as  deserihim;  the  motives  and  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  of  its  cf>m posit  ion,  and  the  traininL'  for  the 
work  he  had  received.  TIkkx*-  of  .](din  Dimtdii,  Rich- 
:inl  ('uml)erland,  CoUey  ("itiln  r,  AVilliani  llutton,  and 
•lanii  j*  Ijackington  take  rank  in  our  secondary  liter- 
it  nrc  lif<-au.H'  of  the  Mde-lights  they  cast  on  Kng- 
Mi  life  in  the  last  oentiuy.  In  Uolcrotl's  autobiog- 
raphy we  have  a  valuable  account  of  the  repulilican 
lit.Ttm-  .>*et  in  England  duriiiL'  ilic  Fn  ih  h  In  miIu- 
tioM.  The  himihir  work  by  \S'illiaui  (jitVoni  i.s  ot  lcs» 
interest,  but  exhibits  the  power  of  perseverance.  De 
Qoinoey's  Vonfeuion*  and  Autoitioffraphic  SkftrJMt  arc 
nunterpieoes  in  this  kind  of  writing.  Coleridge's 
B!i>'ir'i}>}iin  Litmiiin  is  much  more  critici.sm  than 
liomphy.  hut  what  there  is  of  the  latter  excite.'* 
our  regret  that  neither  he  nor  an^'  of  his  (li-s  iplcs 
hare  told  fiilbr  the  aad  t/Uay  of  his  Ufc.  Much  of 
GluBlei  Lbibd'b  wn^g  ia  autobiography,  touched 
vith  humor  so  kindly  .is  to  make  every  reader  his 
t7in|Mithetic  friend.  Tl>e  autobiographic  elements 
in  George  Boao^'a  Lavevirro  and  the  Ronumy  Ryt 
can  be  aeparated  iiom  the  admixture  of  my*- 
tifieation.  Mr.  John  Staart  Bfill's  Avhtbinrrrap/n/  and 
Mr  Cjirlylc'*  Rt  tnitiisc  nci.*  are  the  most  rciiiarkaMe 
aiMitiiiiis  to  this  spt-i-ies  ul"  litcratun*  in  our  own  times, 
l/  iirh  Hunt's  Autofjiof/rapln/  ha.s  been  prai.sed  by  (_'ar- 
blc-  more  highly  than  it  seems  to  deserve.  Those  of 
Vharh^  Knight  and  Robert  Chambers  show  how  men 
wil  l  ft.und  the  a'i;ui--;tion  of  knuwledt'c  diffii-ult 
1'  r  ill.  iiiM-hfS  labored  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
their fomitrymcn.  Crabbe  Robinson  and  Miss  Caro- 
line Fox  iDtioduce  ns  to  the  best  company,  and  thus 
■ake  vp  for  any  want  of  interest  in  themaelves.  The 
l^n-seiit  sjven  iL'ii  of  Etitdand  and  her  i  hicf  (xmstitu- 
tional  a<lviM  r  Inith  have  ventured  into  (his  field. 

Otir  relitrious  literature  is  not  s<»  rich  in  works  of  auto- 
btomphy  as  might  be  exj>eeted.  John  Bimyan's  Grace 
A>-iun<li.ifj  is  one  of  the  mo.Ht  notable  boioks  of  this 
cla«,  being  hardly  inferior  in  interest  to  his  t-rcat  alle- 
gory. Tl>e  Lifr  of  Frfuer  of  lirar  in  that  century,  and 
the  autohiov'ra|)hy  of  John  Newton  in  the  next,  and 
John  Wesley's  Journal,  an>  favomble  speeiiiK  iis  of 
this  kind  of  writing;  and  Coleridge  pronounced  Rich- 
«ld  Baxter's  the  b^  church  history  of  f^ngland  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  Restonition  pi-riods.  The 
AtUob^mphtj  of  Syiiiun  Patrick  and  the  Vinni  of 
John  Wottiiington  introduce  us  to  the  group  of  Cam- 
nuge  Pbtooiito  in  the  lixteenth  oentniy.  That  of 


Thomas  BHwood,  the  Quaker,  gives  us  the  most  au- 
thentic glimp.s«'  of  Milton  in  hi.s  la.st  years  of  life.  The 
literature  of  the  8oi;iety  of  Friends  is  richer  in  this 
department  than  that  of  any  other  Protestant  soot,  tho 
most  remarkable  works  being  George  Fox's  and  Thomas 
Storv  's  journals  and  Dr.  John  Kutty's  Spiritwd  JXaty. 
the  lust  being  one  of  the  most  notable  specimens  of 
iuirosi>ective  literature  in  existence.  Whiston's  Mf- 
vunrs  is  the  painl  iil  ]H)rtrait  of  an  honast  bot  itt-bal* 
anoed  intellect.  J  ohu  B^yrran's  JioHoAiM  slbow  ns  Wil- 
liam Law  and  hb  mjabcal  siihool.  Tn  onr  own  cen- 
tury the  two  extnMne.i  of  reliL'ious  tlinuL'lit  an'  jTe- 
sented  in  Dr.  Newman's  AjMitni/i"  pnt  1  ila  Sun.  a 
del'eiice  cd'  his  motives  in  leaving  the  English  tor  the 
Homau  Catholic  Church,  and  in  his  brother,  Francis 
W.  Newman's  Phnxn  of  Faith,  with  whidi  may  be 

class<'d  I'daii'-'i  ^V]l;te's  ^fi'iniiirs. 

ill  Aiiieniaii  liurature  tiie  tirst  place  is  held  by 
Franklin  s  Autnhlngraphy^  which,  though  fri-^iuently 
published  in  English  aoid  the  rantioental  language«», 
was  first  given  to  the  worid  in  its  original  shape  by 
Mr.  John  i?ii:cIoM'  in  I'^tW.  |t  is  written  in  a  frank, 
a!mo.st  cynical  sjiirit,  witli  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
iiithur  s  mistakes  and  weaknesses.  It  has  had  the 
tortiiiic  to  be  much  metre  n-ad  in  Eurone  than  at 
home.  The  Memoirx  of  Joseph  Priestlev  belong,  like 
their  author,  partly  to  America.  Alexamler  (Jr.iydon's 
Mannirs  contain  grai>liic  sketches  »d'  old  I'hiladclphia 
and  its  .society.  Buckingham  «  Jimniiixn  hi  ix  arc  a 
striking  picture  of  struugle  and  siuvcss  in  the  youth  of 
an  American  e<litor.  'rhe  iw/J;  of  Black  Haw  k  ami  the 
Xiirrtitirr  of  Frederii-k  FKMighus  an?  alike  painiul  jtic- 
turesof  what  men  of  other  nmiplexions  have  sutlcred 
at  the  white  inan's  hand.  With  the  latter  we  may 
associate  tiie  Miinoirrx  ol  Tims-siint  LOuverture.  as 
showing  of  what  the  bliu  k  man  i.»  capable  in  two  very 
distinct  fielils.  Tho  Autobiuijraphy  of  John  B.  (tough 
is  valuaVile  chiefly  for  its  picture  of  victorifms  stniggle 
with  .111  (  n:-lavinir  habit.  That  of  Zenih  Colburn  siitis- 
hcs  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  this  mathematical  prud< 
igr.  The  L^€  of  iatephn:  lU  rrmigka  is  a  curious 
perfbrroanoe  by  a  criminal  who  went  through  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  early  years  of  the  Ropublic.  The 
memoirs  of  tho  artist  Trumbull  and  of  Samuel  Breck 
contain  many  curious  glimp^s  of  American  life  aud 
manners,  while  Thr  Memoirs  of  an  Ametiean  Lod^t 
Mrs.  Qbamt  of  Laggan  (9.  o.)«  fomishea  ft  jm^thw 
picture  of  life  in  old  Albanv.  Mis.  Jtmes  Kemble 
r'liitler  i.s  another  15riti.sh  lady  who  mij^t  06  claimed 
as  naturalized  m  our  literature,  as  her  Journal  i>j  u 
Rniilence  on  a  Gtonjui  Plavtallim  and  alnnit  half  of 
her  RtroUectiont  qf  Lattr  Lift  belona  to  us.  The  A«- 
tofiingraphy  of  an  AflCrew,  Mrs.  Mowatt  (now  Mis. 
Brewsteri,  also  comes  from  a  prtifessinn  wliicli  ha.s 
I»roduced  many  books  of  this  class.  Horace  (Jreeley  s 
JtfColierfioiiS  of  a  Jiiay  Life  bsS  MHDe  claimS  tO  IMlk 

beside  Franklin's  worL 
Bdiffions  antobiography  in  America  begins  piopeiiy 

with  Thomas  Story,  the  Oiciker.  The  next  notable 
Ixjok  of  this  chuss  is  John  \\  oohiiaii  s  J'Oininl.  praised 
by  Charles  Lamb  and  edited  by  Mr.  Whittier.  The 
Life  of  John  Morn^,  the  founder  of  the  Universalist 
denomination,  is  interestincr,  in  spite  of  the  author's 
indiflcR'nt  style,  because  ol' its  g!im]>s«'s  into  American 
situations  jiLst  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  'I'hoHC 
of  AshlH'i  (Jreen.  LjTuan  Beeehcr,  Faindiild,  and  0. 
G.  Finney  cast  light  on  church  hi8tor\"  in  America. 

Among  the  numerous  autobiographic  rewnl.s  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  the  Menmirs  id'  (  Icn. 
W.  T.  Sherman  and  the  Xarrativf  of  (ieii.  .loscjdx 
E.  Johnston  an;  (d"  es^; ■  <  iai  value. 

'  Read  biotrraphies, ^'  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  ''but 
espeei.illy  autodjiographies. 

AUTO)NUMy.  Autonomy  is  the  right  of  a  nation 
or  state  to  make  its  own  laws.  The  right  is  not  only 
a.ssumcd  hy  independent  governments  as  an  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  but  is  also  accorded  to  dependent  states 
or  iKOvinoeB,  m  A  lindted  d^pree,  Igr  the  sapefior  power. 
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Bui  there  we  certain  limitations  upon  the  ri^'ht  of  even 
indepeiideat  nations  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs, 
analogous  to  the  reKtrictiuns  upon  the  HkIhs  of  individ- 
uals and  corporations.  The  first  principle  of  self-de- 
fence allows  the  nations  in  general  to  prevent  the  cstah- 
lishmcnt  in  one  nation  oi  a  government  professedly 
hostile  to  the  other  nations;  but  this  jsround  of  inter- 
ierence  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  nations  is  liable  to 
abuse,  although  it  has  been  sometimes  asseited.  OUicr 
pretext*  liar  intervention  in  the  domestic  coneenw  of 
independent  nations  are — ( 1 )  To  compel  performuioe  of 
agnarantee ;  1'2)  to  pnUwt  treaty  ami  othei  conventional 
rijrht? :  and  to  settle  inlernal  ili^->eii.siui)s  amount- 
iiiLT  til  a(  ti'.  !■  hostilities),  and  whieh  the  jiarties  are  unable 
to  compose  among  themselves.  The  latter  ground  of 
interference  is  the  prevention  of  tlie  continuance  of 
Uoodahed  in  the  inteieet  of  hninanity ;  but  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  jurists,  ought  not  to  be  put  fonmrd 
as  an  excuse  for  interv  ention  m  the  intenial  affairs  of 
a  nation  unless  snpixirted  by  the  invitation  of  the  par- 
ties to  till!  <'ivil  war.  The  inten  ention  of  the  principal 
European  powers  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Turkey  and 
p]g>-pt  is  a  limitation  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  is  justified  by  the  principles  of  inter- 
ference above  indicated-    (See  Iwtervkntion.  ) 

AVATAR,  or  Avat!Ira,  a  term  in  the  Pnrftnic  or 
later  Hindoo  mythologj-  siimifving  "deecent,"  and  ap- 

flied  to  ineariiatiohs  of  the  I>fity,  especially  Vishnu, 
'he  curious  subtilty  that  chara<-t<Tizes  the  philos'ijihy 
of  the  Hrahmaiis  makes  these  Avatars  uf  ti\e  dej^rees : 
in  the  first  or  highest  the  full  essence  of  the  deity  l>e- 
ooam  inoaraate ;  in  the  lower  decrees,  only  a  half,  a 
jynuter,  or  an  eii^lh  |Mrt  of  the  dinne  eaaenca ;  while 
la  the  lowest  there  wpmHy  an  mfinion  of  tite  divine 

Jnalitics  into  men,  *«m»m1«,  or  even  inanimate  objects, 
n  popular  lielief,  Vlshnu,  the  Preserver,  is  the  only 
member  nf  the  Triinrirti,  or  Hindoo  Triad,  that  has 
infused  his  eKsenee  intt)  actual  flesh  and  blood  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  in  times  of  peril.  Tlie  Avatars 
of  Brahma  and  Siva  ^mentioned  in  older  works  are  ex- 
plained as  maniftstatioM  of  those  deities.  The  system 
of  the  Avat&TB  seems  to  have  originated  in  efforts  of 
the  Brahmans  to  counteract  the  suceesa  of  Buddhist 
proj)ak'aiidists  in  withdrawing  the  ptM)plc  of  India  fn»m 
their  an<  ieut  reliirion.  They  be^'an  by  making  the  re- 
nowned heroes  of  tlie  gn-ui  eoic  jhk  ins  human  mani- 
festations of  Vishnu,  and  afterwards  added  tO  the 
number,  until  now  there  are  usually  reckoBSd  tSB  pivm- 
ineot  AvatAn,  though  some  Puiioas  aive  many  more. 

TIm  ten  most  noted  are  named  as  followB :  (1 )  Mat- 
sya,  the  Fish,  in  which  form  it  is  sjiid  that  Vishnu, 
tluring  a  universal  deluge,  preserved  Manu,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  jire.sent  race  of  men,  i di  iwinff  his  ark  to  a 
high  mountain.  (2)  Kumia,  tho  Tortoise,  in  whieh 
Ihim  he  descended  to  assist  in  reoorering  the  moon,  the 
diink  of  immortality,  and  other  predous  things  which 
had  been  lost  daring  the  deluge.  He  supported  the 
mountain  Mandara  while  the  deities  and  demons  used 
it  as  a  chuminK-stick  in  chuminc  the  ocean  of  milk  to 
regain  the  valuables.  (3)  Varalia,  tin-  Boar,  in  which 
form  (or  rather  half-man,  half -boar/  \  ishnu,  af\er  a 
contest  of  a  thousand  years,  slew  the  demon  Hiran- 
jiiksha,  the  chief  of  the  Asunej.  who  had  plunircd  the 
earth  in  the  de|)tbfl  of  the  a.  i4i  Nrisingha,  the 
Maa-IioD,  in  which  form  he  slew  Uirauyakasihu,  the 
brother  of  the  former  demon,  who  had  obtained  from 
Brahma  the  Iwjoii  that  he  should  not  be  slain  bv  either 


Eod,  man,  or  animal,  and  had  U'ionie  so  powerful  that 
e  usur|K>d  the  dominion  of  tht:  thre<'  worlds  ami  ai> 
propriateil  Id  himself  all  the  .sai  ritices  intended  for  the 


gods.  >  \  amam^  the  Ihv.irl.  in  which  form  he  de 
OMved  and  overcame  the  demon  Jjali,  depriving  him 
abo  of  usurped  dominion  over  the  mmds,  hot  left  to 

him  the  lower  world,  I'atala.  f»V>  I'arasu-runia.  or 
litkma  with  the  .\xe,  in  which,  Uimr  \H)m  ns  a  Jinih- 
raan,  he  saved  that  caste  fnim  the  dominatimi  of  the 
military  caste,  the  Kshatriyas.  (7 )  liilma-chaQdn,  the 
Mild  or  Moon-Uke  Blma,  who  aestnyed  Biraiia,  the 


Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other  demons,  ^le 
celebrated  Sanscrit  epic  poem,  Rdmdt/ema^  ("^le 
Goinjcrs  of  Rdma"  ),  attributed  to  V&lmiki,  is  popu- 
larly interpreted  as  recounting  the  exploits  of  Vishnu. 
(S  i  Kri.shna,  the  Dark  One,  in  whieh  ^"ishnu  became 
completely  incarnate,  and  is  therefore  the  greatest  of  the 
Avatiira.  The  anniversary  of  liib  birth,  coming  about 
August  1,  is  disserved  as  a  great  festival  c&Ued  .lan- 
mushtami.  1  he  ,L:reat  epic  Mtihdbiiurata  relates  huw 
Krishna  assisted  the  fiunily  of  the  nndavsa  in  their 
war  against  the  Koros.  hot  it  is  manifest  from  yariona 
parts  of  tlie  jK)em  that  Krishna  did  not  at  the  time  of 
Its  conipi i.-ition  occupy  so  hiirh  a  j>la('0  in  m_\  tholog>'  a.s 
was  atU  Tivanls  a.^^i-iicil  lo  iiiiii.  i i  Buddha  i.s  raHe<l 
by  some  Hindoos  an  incarnation,  by  whieh  Vishnu  in- 
duced the  Daityas,  demons  and  wicked  men,  to  aban- 
don the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Vedaa,  violate  the 
laws  of  caste,  and  thos  bring  upon  themselves  sore  de- 
struction. The  nine  Avatto  mentioned  thus  far  be- 
lonjr  to  the  past ;  the  four  first  occurred  in  the  »Safya, 
or  first  aire  of  the  world  ;  the  three  next  occurred  in 
the  Trciil,  or  second  age ;  Krishna  came  at  the  end 
of  the  Dvaspara,  or  third  age.  (10)  At  the  end  uf  the 
fourth,  or  present  age,  when  the  worlA  has  become 
wholly  corrupt,  Vishmi  iriD  appear  sa  Kalld,  to  de- 
stroy wickedness,  restore  righteousiKas,  and  renew  all 
creation.  The  popular  expectation  is  that  he  will 
come  froiL  tlic  West  as  a  comjueror  on  a  white  horv  . 

For  a  fulli  r  .ui  ouiit  i>f  the  .\v»tara«  see  Hindu  Mptholtxiy, 
Vnlic  and  I'lin'mu-,  liy  W  J.  \\  ilkiiis  d^oiidon.  l-VJi;  The 
Cla»tical  IHctionary  of  Jlimlu  Mvtholwry,  by  G.  Duwaon  (Loo- 
(Inii,  I'^Tf)  I ;  VishnM-PHtdna,  traii.^lated  by  H.  H.  WUflmdM- 
dou,  1868) ;  and  Muir's  Original  Ifantcrit  Trj:t$. 

ATE  MARIA.  This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  Catholic  prayere.  It  is  the  "  Hail  MaiyJ ' 

in  English,  and  is  sometimes  also  called  the  "  Angelio 
Salutation,"  as  in  a  lM'«|iie,st  of  ."^ir  William  de  Ci'iitmi, 
A.  D.  1. ';;<),  to  the  jiriury  ofMax.stock.  which  he  H'und- 
ed.  It  is  compo.scd  of  four  parts  in  its  final  develop- 
ment :  (1 1  The  words  of  the  archangel  Gabriel  to  the 
Virgin,  with  the  slight  addition  of  her  name,  ''Hail, 
full  of  gnoe.  the  Lordu  with  thee "  Odike  L  28)i  (2) 
the  words  of  her  ooosu  Elisabeth,  "Blessed  art  thoa 
ainon'»'  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fniit  of  thy  womb" 
( liuke  i.  4:^1,  with  the  ad<lil!oti  of  the  holv  name  of 
Jesus;  I'll  the  unanimous  acclaim  of  the  t'athers  of 
the  Council  of  Kphesus  after  condemning  the  heresy 
of  Nestorius,  who  denied  the  divine  maternity,  '*  Hev 
Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinnem"  (BaroDiOi, 
ad  An.  431 ) ;  (4)  the  oooduding  part,  made  hy  soiM 
unknown  Franciscan  iriar  in  the  fiueentb  oentuiy,  "Now 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen."  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  this  prayer,  which  now  enters  so  largely 
into  Catholic  devotions,  is  a  spiritual  niusaic  which  it 
took  a  thousand  years  to  complete.  The  first  time  the 
scriptural  part  ot  the  Ave  Maria  was  employe*!  bv  the 
Chureh  m  her  public  service  was  at  the  end  ut^  the 
sixth  century,  when  St  Graj^ry  the  Great  introduced 
it  as  the  offertory  of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent, 
where  it  is  still  found  in  the  Roman  Mis8.d.  In  the 
year  12:S7we  light  on  the  earliest  formal  mention  of 
the  Hail  Mary  sis  a  private  prayer  in  English,  in  an 
instruction  to  the  people  bjr  Alexander  de  Stavenly, 
bishop  of  Coventiy,  in  wliidi  thev  are  directed  to 
recite  it  seven  tJnies  evety  day;  and  the  fiilio  edition 
of  the  Saram  Breviary,  printed  at  Paris  m  1531,  gives 
the  .\ve  Maria  exactly  as  it  is  now  ,siid.  (Rock,  Chtirch 
of  Our  Falhrrx,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  31*).)  (a.  s.) 

AVERAGK,  (iKNFKM,.  Tlic  principle  of  general 
Ke«Vol  III  ''^■eniue  being,  all  the  world  over,  that  a 
p.  \Si  Am!  sacritieo  voluntarily  made  or  expense  in- 
Edi  ^''•dV*  p**"^  '■^^  common  k'nefit  of  all  the 
°'  ^*  interests  in  a  sea-adventure  should  he  paid 
for  by  a  common  contribution,  it  is  only  necessarj-  to 
sup|)lement  the  admirable  article  in  the  Encifclnf  xrtiin 
by  j>ointintr  out  the  ditTerencc  between  the  apiilicatiwn 
of  that  principle  in  England  and  in  the  United  £>tate& 
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tvie  and  common  danger.  It  is  said  to  be  no  sacrifice 
to  cut  down  a  mast  about  to  blown  nut  or  to  .stniml 
a  vessel  about  to  go  ashore,  because  the  loss  is  already 
iMviuUe ;  that  the  wagM  and  piofkions  of  the  crew 
m  a  port  of  refuge,  being  an  expense  the  ship-owners 
are  Iwand  by  the  contnu^t  of  carriage  to  meet,  cannot 
be  said  to  I*  innimNl  lor  the  wiumon  iKjnefit;  that 
irarehoiisinij  the  carjjo  in  a  port  of  refiigc,  all  the 
iiiicivsts  bem^  then  m  safety,  is  an  expense  inciirreil 
for  the  espeetal  benefit  of  the  cugcs  and  therefore 
chaneaUe  to  it;  and  that  tbe  ezpeiiM  of  veloediog 
thuuTd  be  charged  to  freiu:)tt,  beOWUe  it  is  a  DOOemiy 
cuiiditinii  of  its  being  CHmed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  various 
intereats  in  the  adventure  are  treated  as  partiieia  until 
it  is  terminated,  and  the  dnty  of  contribntion  is  recog- 
tiiz<'<l  a-s  havinp  nothing  t<t  do  with  contnu-t,  but  as  a 
Iiriiicij)lc  of  pure  equity  arising  out  of  extraordinaiy 
ind  uDcontemplateu  events.  If,  therefore,  there  is 
the  least  exerciee  of  human  will  and  the  motive  ia 
the  common  benefit,  a  eeeriflce  m  made,  and  all  the 
<'xrHn.m^s*  nc«!f»arily  incurred  a.s  the  result  of  it,  arc 
litld  entitled  to  contribution  in  genenil  avenige.  In 
a  word,  the  KiiL-lisli  pnuticc  is  distinguished  by  its  mn- 
sisieoqrwith  logic,  and  the  American  bjr  its  consistency 
with  tM  equitable  character  of  the  doctrine  itself.  There 
-in  f «  ver>-  little  <loubt  that  the  Amnrkm  pnolioewUI 
i'.t  the  end  prevail. 

The  ((l)jtftion  that  there  can  be  no  voluntary  sacrifloe 
when  the  ve::^!  is  sure  to  be  sunk  or  go  ashore  ie  not 
entitled  to  much  weight,  because  the  oerUunty  of  eom- 
mon  destnictiun  is  the  condition  of  cverj*  pcneral-aver- 
ai'eact,  and  is  the  uiilv  p(«<sihle  ju.stitirution  to  the  master 
!  'reomniilting  it.  The  material  inquirj'  is  as  to  the  mo- 
tive. If  the  master,  although  the  vessel  is  certain  to 
be  .sunk  or  go  ashore,  chouiicn  the  plai'e  where  and  the 
time  when  she  shall  be  stninded,  he  makes  a  voluntar}' 
sarrifioe  for  the  common  Ix'nefit.  The  fact  that  the 
?lnit>dt^l  Vf.ssel  suLsei|Ui  ntly  Incomes  a  total  loss  will 
Dot  reUeve  cargo  saved  from  the  duty  of  contributing. 
Amonld  and  Lowndes  and  some  of  the  best  English 
anthoiities  approve  the  American  law  about  voluntary 
branding,  although  the  que:^tion  has  never  been  passed 
ui«.ii  by  the  Kii^di.sli  courts :  but  the  International  Con- 
gresB  which  met  at  Antwerp  in  September,  ]  H77,  and 
edopled  the  principles  known  as  the  York- Antwerp 
ram,  exduded  it  from  contribntion  in  general  aver- 
tff.  So  the  American  practice  of  bringing  into  gen- 
'  nl  riv<  r:u«'  ronf ribution  the  wages  and  expenses  of 
iti.  crew  while  seeking  and  staving  at  a  port  ()t'  n-fu^-e. 


t  !i  <  expense  of  vnloadmgf  waret 


 ^,  ling,  insuring,  and  re- 

loodiog  theeaigo,  is  mote  equitable  than  the  English  of 
treating  them  as  particular  average.  If  seeking  a  port 

"f  refuirc  is  a  general-aveni^.'e  act  at  all,  the  exjK'ii.'^es 
iiuresssaril^-  incurred  thereby  should  be  brought  into 
••ontribution  too.  Of  course,  if  die  necessity  of  seek- 
ing the  port  is  the  result  of  imeaworthinflH  of  the 
Teasel  or  barratry  of  the  master  and  crew,  or  if  the 
necessity  of  di.>**  harging  the  cariro  is  tlic  result  of  rice 
pnipre,  or  if  the  voyaue  is  fuially  broken  uj>  at  the  port 
"f  refuge,  these  exi)enfle8  would  be  s|>ecially  charged 
to  each  interest  for  which  they  were  incumd.  The 
Qn«en's  Bench  division  in  the  late  case  of  Attwood 
r.'  Teller  held,  in  variance  with  the  settled  jinu  ticc 
"t  English  adjiu-ioTs.  that  thcM'  expen.'^e.u  are  enliiled 
to  contribution  when  the  port  of  refui:e  is  souubt  Ijc- 
cause  of  a  voluntai;}'  aacrifioe  or  act  itself  entitled  to  con- 
tribotioo,  but  intimated  that  this  would  not  be  the  case 
if  sea-peril  were  the  cause.  Tlie  Yurk-Antweip  rules 
substantially  express  the  Anieriean  practice. 

It  is  usual  in  the  l.iiited  ,"^tate.«.  if  a  master  who 
seeks  a  pt>rt  of  refuge  to  re^>air  damage  caused  by 
sea-peril  chargeable  to  the  ship  makea  tcmporaiyre- 
joirs  of  no  iiemianent  lienefit.  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
j.r  *  eeil  promptly  on  hi.s  voyage  and  s:n  c  tlie  delay  and 
ex|»cnse  of  di.scharginp  cargo,  to  allow  iln  tt  niporar}' 
repairs  to  come  into  general-average  coutributiun.  Anii 
a  marterwho  cats  awigr  ship's  material  in  a  state  of 


wreck  which  might  by  any  possibility  be  saved  is  held 
in  the  United  States  to  have  committed  a  general  aver- 
age act,  although  it  would  not  be  entitled  to  contribu- 
tion by  the  English  practice  or  by  the  York- Antwerp 
rules,  on  the  ground  that  the  material  was  practically 
lost  already,  and  the  master,  because  of  the  positive 
daneer  it  pot  the  oth«  interests  into,  had  no  altev^ 
native. 

In  the  United  States  the  lien  for  contribution  is  recip- 
rocal, the  cargo-owners  having  the  same  right  to  enforce 
it  against  the  vessel  as  the  master  has  against  the  cargo. 

It  makes  no  tlin'er»'iiee  in  the  adjustment  that  the  ves- 
sel. fn'ii,'lit.  and  cargo  all  belong  to  the  same  person,  ur 
that  titerc  is  but  one  interest  at  peril,  as  in  case  of  a 
vessel  in  ballast;  but  such  adjusUnenta  only  occur  when 
contribution  is  sought  from  nnderwriters.  The  contrib- 
utory value  of  the  freight  is  ascertained  throutrhout  the 
United  States  by  deducting  from  it  an  arbitrary  sum. 
from  one-third  to  one-half,  to  represent  the  exi.H'n.se  ot 
earning  iL  An  interesting  oompUation  of  the  laws  and 
crittoms  of  all  maritime  nations  upon  this  snbject  has 
b«'en  published  by  John  H.  (Jourlie.  Jr.     H,  (5.  \v.) 

A^'OCET  (Ital.  av<H-f;tta),  a  ver>'  lonir-legL'cd  but 
web  looteii  wading-bini  of  the  genus  K»ciirvirostr(u 
family  JieairvinMUrida:  \  spelled  also  Avosin*  ana 
Avosrr.  The  species  are  very  few:  Ji.  avocrtta  is 
that  of  Europe,  from  which  R.  Amrrinnui  is  di.stinct. 
The  plumage  is  white,  varied  with  black  on  the  back 
and  wings,  the  head  and  neck  chestnut  or  ashy ;  the 
bill  black,  the  feet  blue.  The  sinirularity  of  these 
birds  is  not  only  in  the  extreme  slendeniess,  aeutenesis, 
and  upward  curve  of  the  bill,  but  in  the  combination 
of  certain  characters  of  both  wadinp  and  swiumiing 
binls.  Thus,  the  legs  are  long.  a.s  usual  in  the  former, 
yet  the  toes  are  full  webbed,  the  body  flattened  under- 
neath, and  the  under  plumage  thick  and  curly  to  resist 
water,  like  a  duck  s.  The  birds  oonseauentlv  wade  up 
to  their  bellies  in  shallow  pools  in  search  of  the  minute 
aquatic  animals  for  which  t bey  explore  the  mud  with 
their  curious  bills,  but  on  occasion  swim  with  ease. 
The  American  avooet  is  abondant  in  the  waters  of  the 
Western  United  States,  especially  in  the  alkaline  re- 
gions of  the  interior,  wit  is  rare  in  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
•lle.  and  Southern  States.  It  troes  in  small  flmks.  which 
pn!Sont  a  striking  appearanw;  when  wading  or  swim- 
ming; it  is  unsuspicious,  and  permits  itself  to  be 
pruached  without  showing  ahum,  though  when  its  x»- 
treats  are  invaded  the  whole  nock  vodfinate  their 
di8plea.sun'  with  the  most  vehement  and  n^itcnitcd 
outcries.  The  nest  is  simply  built  of  grasses  and 
weeds  in  a  sednded  spot  on  the  ground  near  the 
water's  edge ;  the  eggs  are  three  or  fonr  in  nomber, 
dark-colored,  and  heavily  hlotehed,  about  two  inches 
long  by  one  and  a  third  broad.  (>i  c.) 

AVOiSDALE.  an  incorporated  village  of  Hamilton 
a)..  Ohio,  k  a  beautiful  eabarfa  of  Cincinnati,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  hone-ear  laiboad,  by  the  nar- 
row-nu^e  Northern  Kaihtwd,  and  by  the  Avondsle 
and  Spring  Grove  Railn>ad.  It  is  lighted  with  ^s,  has 
five  churches,  a  gradcil  public  school,  and  contains  the 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Garden,  enclosing  6<»  acres  and 
well  supplied  with  specimens  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms.   Popuhtion,  2S52. 

AVOWRY,  in  law.  the  plea  or  answer  of  the  defend- 
ant in  an  action  of  rejilevin  brought  to  recover  property 
distrained,  whereby  defendant  a<lmita  the  fact  of  the 
distress,  but  sets  forth  a  right  on  his  part  to  levy  the 
same  for  rent,  services,  tolls,  or  the  like  in  arrear.  An 
avowry  is  8u1»stantially  a  (hylaration  constituting  the 
avowant  plaintiff  in  the  action.  The  plaintift".  u|>on 
filing  of  an  avowrv',  l>eefiine8  substantially  defeiulant  in 
the  cause,  and  enters  plea.s  to  the  avowry  or  demurs 
thereto  as  he  sees  fit. 

Where  an  i.<sue  is  raised  under  plca.s  to  an  avowry 
the  ((ucstinn  submitted  to  the  jur\*  is  the  riu'ht  of  the 
avowant  to  levy  the  distress  coinplaiiieil  of     l?y  virtue 

c.  7,  which  are 
whereaved&t 


1  of  the  provisions  of  stat.  17  Cbas.  II. 
I  in  force  in  most  of  the  United  States, 
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is  rendered  in  favor  of  tlie  avowtuit  judjriuMit  may  lie 
entenid  in  hiw  fiiv(»r  aeainst  the  plaintiff  for  the  auioiint 
of  rent  due  for  which  the  distress  cumpUincd  of  by 
|>)abtiff  has  been  levied,  and  thereupon  ezecotioD  may 
MBueuiathecaaeof  aDoriiiiiMyju4gmenl>  (l.l.,jk.) 

ATB-ATE,  a  quadruped  of  tlie  order /Vifiuito.  Hub- 
crder  Pnmmui,  RujK  r-family  Ddiifimfoiii'ii'tlat,  and  Wnii- 
ily  2Xj«/>f/i/o;iiV(/<r  ;  (lit!  liiiuhi'iituniii  Mmliitjnxrii rii  iisi's. 
The  super-family  is  distimriii.slu-i I  tniui  L>  „iimiiih n  liy 
the  po!«seti»ion  of  unl^-  two  kiixls  ot  teeth  inbtead  ot 
three,  the  (-anines  being  early  deciduous ;  indson  ro- 
dent-like, gniwintr  from  rjorsistent  open  pulps :  no  pee- 
tonl  mamma:.  The  family  is  distinguiHlu-d  from  Ijfnt- 
Mriim  and  Umiidm  hg  tke  peouUar  oouibimatioa  of 
the  fore  paw. 

With  the  exception  porhajis  of  Ili/mx,  no  living 
uiamnial  oflVi>      siiif-'ular  a  coailiinatiun  of  i-liann't<'rs 
as  the  avf-ayc.  a  wide  niniif  of  alliiiitie><  I'linir  iiidit-atid 
by  the  jLH  iKTiilized  or  Hyuthetic  tyjie  of  this  primitive 
animal.    The  aoni  of  its  organization,  however,  is  uu-  j 
mistakabty  lemurine,  and  it  nia|y  be  tersely  characteriied  i 
as  a  lemur  with  rodent  dentition.  The  sole  sorvmnf  \ 
representative  of  this  unique  tyr>e  is  the  Daxtf>eittmn'a  j 
MudagntcnnrnnK  ot Qeofir*>\\  namt-d  Chi'rntnyg  by  Cu-  ' 
vier  and  by  Ijac<'pt''le.    It  i.^  a  small  S(iuim  l- 

liko  t  reatun-,  as  far  as  its  Ioiil'  bu!*liy  tail  may  warrant 
HUi  h  iiini|iari»jn,  with  lar^'o  thin  care  oncninv'  forward, 
and  altogether  peculiar  physiognomy.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  attenuation  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  hand, 
whiehieems  as  ifvitheied:  thofiHUth digit  itlon^cest; 
the  thmnb,  though  dbeetea  a;way  4«m  the  other  digits, 
in  not  oiipiisiihli-,  iiko  the  inner  di.L'it  of  the  foot.  Tlif 
animal  i.s  arUiRal  aiiil  nodiinial,  and  in  protrnipbiial 
distril'Utiiin  la  contiiu'd  to  .^ladat'a.s<■ar ;  of  it.s  Lrt'iiomy 
we  still  latk  full  particulars.  Until  quite  recently  the 
only  specimens  known  were  two  in  the  Paris  Maaeom. 

The  dentition  caused  the  aye-aye  to  hv  long  referred 
to  the  Jim/t}itin.  In  the  adult  there  an;  but  two  kinds 
of  teeth,  the^  canines  being  early  deciduous.  The  in- 
daon  are  a  single  pair  in  each  jaw,  thoroughlv  rodent- 
like  in  structure  as  well  as  in  appearance.  They  are 
large,  prominent,  proolivuu.s,  uniHially  appostvl,  bceom-  ^ 
ing  scalprilorni  Ity  mutual  attrition  ;  thvy  fjrow  persist- 
ently from  open  pulpe^  and  are  curved  m  the  arc  of  a 
diele.  The  under  iocison  tnversc  the  jaw  nearly  in  a  . 
semicircle,  their  roots  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  base  ! 
of  the  ooronoid  prooees,  abont  three-fourths  of  the 
whtrie  length  being  thus  socketed.  Canines  being  ab- 
sent, there  is  a  wide  diastema  between  the  incisors  and  ! 
the  molari4.  The  premolars  and  molars  to^^ctlicr  arc 
four  in  number  on  each  side  above  and  below,  ol . simple 
structure,  having  severally  one,  two,  or  three  roots. 
The  formula  of  the  adult  is  given  by  Huxley  as  i.  }  >}, 
c  ^  pm.  m.  =  =  20 ;  by  Uwcn  the  grinders 
an  noted  as  put.  -J-9-J>  m.  |f  |.  Huxley's  finnnah  for 
the  milk 'icntition  is i/r.  jrj,</f.  J  </im.  }-^|  =  J  = 
]2.  Owen  says  that  the  second  upper  incisor  and  ca- 
nine an<l  the  lower  milk  nifljar,  allveiy  minute,  are  not 
replaced ;  the  first  true  or  permanent  molar  follows  so 
epieedily  the  deciduous  one  that,  being  in  place  there- 
with. It  has  bi'en  rw  koned  witli  the  milk  dentition. 
Paul  Gervais  8  figure  clearly  shows  m.  Jl.,  so  that 
his  formula  is  apparently  VMolTaUe  into  Owen  s.  Ger- 
vaia's  figure  of  the  vowiff  aye-ayo  is  taken  from  an  in- 
diTidmu  which  had  lust  the  milk  inciaon,  botretdned 
the  lower  milk  molar.  I'he  general  appearance  of  the 
adult  dentition  is  strontily  xrnirun:  not  only  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  minute  upiur  pnnflur  to  ihi'  lu.t  iriie 
molars,  but  also,  to  sonic  extent,  in  the  shape  ot  the 
teeth  till tiusi^  lves. 

Coiitbrmably  with  such  ilentition,  the  lower  jaw  and 
its  artieulation  are  modified  as  in  rodents ;  the  jaw  is 
short  and  deep,  with  a  k>w  oondyle,  the  Umn  axis  of 
whieh^  is  longitudinal,  the  glenoid  fiiasa  bemg  corre- 
spondingly modified  to  permit  the  fonvanl-backwani 
movement  of  the  jaw  required  fur  the  appositiun  of  the  i 


incisors.  The  scjsilc  condyle,  however,  i.s  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  nxJent  condition.  The  skull,  as  a  whole, 
is  globose,  with  expansive  cranial^  and  sbortrned  facial 
portiou-x,  showing  its  high  grade  in  the  relative  l>ronor- 
tions  of  these  parts,  which  are  quite  onrodent-like.  The 
transverse  convexity  of  the  cranium  is  still  strongOT  than 
(he  longitudinal.  The  bony  orbit  is  completely  cin  um- 
.s«"ril>ed,  but  neverthelcjw  oijciw  fnwiy  into  the  tcnijKind 
l'.i>>,i.    Tiic  forward  and  upwanl  and  but  little  outward 

iircM-'nlation  of  the  urbit.s  i.s  quite  dilTerent  fnmi  their 
literal  a.'*peet  in  nMieiit.-i. 

.Superficially,  thou^^h  not  iu  essentia]  chantcters,  the 
configuration  of  the  skeleton  recalls  that  of  a  dodl. 
Thera  are  thirteen  dorsal,  six  lumbar,  two  or  three  sa- 
cral, and  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  caudal  rertebrte. 
The  humerus  ha.s  a  .strong*  supinator  ridtre  and  an  mto 
i'<)ndyloid  foramen.  The  |ilialani.'e.s  b<Hli  of  hand  and 
toot  arc  trieaiiy  leiiLoiu  nid.  and  the  middle  di>:it  of 
I  ho  hand  is  singularly  attenuale;  the  teriiiinul  pha- 
langes are  all  curvc<l.  eompressetl,  and  pointed.  iTie 
thumb  is  scan*cly  opposable,  unlike  the  inner  digit  of 
the  foot_,  which  has  the  usual  flat  nail  of  Priuuttet;  all  the 
other  dimtSi  bothof  ban  1  and  foot,  having  compwSBsi 
claws.  There  are  ten  carpal  bones,  incluoing  an  os  in* 
t. Tini  iliinu  and  a  sii|>plementar}-  se-nanioid.  Tin-  tibjs 
and  tibiila  are  free,  like  the  ulna  and  radius;  iIm-  tarsal 
Ikiiics  are  seven,  a.>  u.sual.  The  whole  stnn  iuri  n1  ihu 
liuilis,  excepting  that  of  the  curious  mid<ile  finger,  ctjn- 
forma  with  a  lemurine  t  v  pe.  The  digestive  system  shows 
the  same  aflhuties.  The  scrotum  is  sessile ;  the  penis 
pendent;  thetestesnot  rctnu-tile,  though  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis communicatee  with  the  general  [leritoneal  cavity. 
There  is  a  prostate  and  a  pair  of  Cowper's,  but  no  vesic- 
ular, nhuids.  There  is  but  one  pair  of  teats,  which  are 
iniriiinid,  not  p<H-toral,  the  nipples  In-ing  situatefl  lu-ar 
the  vulva  Owen,  Coin.  Aiiut.  V>r/.  . 

The  external  characters  of  the  aye-aye  fully  bear  out 
the  Ismurine  affinity  which  the  anatomical  stnictura, 
saving  oid>^  the  dentition,  afiiurtls.  The  eyes  look  for- 
ward, not  8idewa}-8 ;  the  ears  open  anteriorly,  not  later- 
ally ;  the  nostrils  arc  median,  anterior ;  the  upj>er  lip 
is  not  cleft.  There  are  but  two  nipples,  iudicatmg  few 
vounif,  while  iii.lriit>  an  noted  ior  their  fecundity. 
^Finally,  the  coii.-,( ruction  of  the  hands  and  i'eet  are  thor- 
oughly (|uadruinanous,"  and  even  lemurine,  to  the 
degree  that  a  certain  one  of  the  dibits  hsis  a  ditfercnt 
character  from  all  the  rest.  The  hind  ]mw  is  substau- 
tialfar  as  in  any  lemur,  while  the  anomalous  middle  digit 
of  the  hand  may  be  comj)ared  with  the  no  Jem  singuur 
though  dilTerent  iNindition  of  the  iodex  lioger  ill  the 

jjolto  and  ai),i:watilMj. 

It  aj>pear>  that  ("ii\:i_th  I'Tiji  ('hirminix,  iM.'-towcd 
in  iMHi,  slMiidd  i;ive  way  to  Ilaulx ntunin,  as  proposed 
in  17'.'^  by  Eiieiine  Geoflroy,  Cuvier  s  excuse  for  setting 
the  latter  aside  bteing  indei'ensible ;  besides,  Cuvier's 
name  is  inappropriate,  as  indicating  a  rodent  In  1802 
or  1803,  Lao^pede  called  the  genus  by  the  bntbaroos 
and  meaningless  term  m/f  <n/e,  said  to  be  mer^  the 
exclamation  of  the  surprise  which  tlie  natives  made  when 
k?onnerat  .showed  tlieiii  his  ori^'inal  .s|KHimens.  The 
long  diM  M.N-.ion  which  the  Sriurti.-^  M(iilafjii.':<  nrii  Dsis  ai 

Gnielin  h:Ls  uccasiuned  on  the  part  of  many  larnoii.*- 
zoologists  forms  an  intensting  raapter  in  the  hisior> 
of  mammalogy.  (e.  C.  ) 

AYMARAS,  a  race  of  senii  eivilized  South  American 
Indians  wlui.  with  the  closely-related  QniehusSt^foimed 
the  jirineipal  jHipulation  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  em- 
pire. I'lii  y  rest  iiiiile  the  ()nii  Imas  in  pliysical  up^K'ar- 
ance  and  sonu'what  in  laiiL'uai;e,  Imt  ."^((iiier  )«lHves 
them  to  be  of  a  tlistinet  race.  Their  er.  ili/.i' k.h  i.'-  as 
ancient  as  that  of  the  Quichuas  or  Inca  ]>euplc.  per- 
haps in  some  Xtupecta  more  so.  and  they  were  oue  of 
the  earlv  conquests  of  the  advancing  Inca  eminre. 
They  inhabitea  the  fertile  and  temperate  vallejrs  of 
the  Andes  which  now  form  contiguous  districts  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  where,  though  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
tin  y  are  still  found — in  the  j)n»vinees  of  Paz  and 
Oruro  in  Bolivia,  and  sparsely  in  the  Peruvian  province 
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of  PnDO.  This         mnronndi  Lake  Tlticaea,  which 

they  claim  tin-  run  ii  nt  o  rtfrr-  uf  tlii-ir  n  liu'ion  and 
fioviTiiiiH'iit.  Thi'ir  tni'litii ^ipi  ;ik  ut  aii  uliItT  i>f>>]ilc. 
the  Colhiiriias.  f'rt'in  wliuui  iln  \  ■Ir^ri  n.lcil,  anil  wlm  mi- 
gratotl  lh>ui  the  U'>rth  ai  .-^nuje  niiioic.  cjmhIi  ami  made 
the  HJUTed  isle  of  this  mountuin-lake  the  heart  of  their 
kingdom.  In  this  rcs|)cct  their  trailitions  are  distantly 
related  to  thofic  of  the  Ineap.  Their  eiviliation  resem- 
bled that  of  the  locaa.  an<l  may  have  been  partly  de- 
nTed  from  it,  while  they  were  pn>bahl\  the  oridnatorB 
of  many  of  tin-  Iium  liies  ami  eiist. uns  Tlioy  were 
aetive  aii'l  skill'iil  in  an  hitiTiure.  IkhI  many  im|Hirtaiit 
niei-haiitral  aits,  unil  wire  nniarkuMx  exjKTt  in  the 
workiiiir  of  silver  ami  sv\d.  They  were  highly  prrtli- 
eieiit  in  anhitoetiirc,  and  built  s^ieildkl  edifiees  richly 
adorned  with  !<culptare  and  pautiag.  ^  Many  monu- 
menta  of  their  arehitectnre  yet  remam,  principally 
tombs,  of  which  there  are  nomerous  examnlca.  t)nc 
fonii  of  tomlns,  ealhxl  rAi/Z/xut,  wems  i)oeuliar  to  the 
Ayinanis.  anil  mnsi-^t.-i  <it  rminil  or  s|iiare  tiiwers,  of 
stone  or  siui-ilrieii  liriek.s,  fntui  (en  ut  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  containinff  one  or  m<ire  ?-ti>rii  ^:.  eaeli  .stnrv 
holding  a  body,  with  jwttery  and  other  anicle».  Their 
entrancea  alwaja  face  east.  These  edifices  are  ioined 
tOMther  b  gnrapa  of  irom  twenty  ta  one  hundred,  and 
when  ntoated  on  an  eminence  give  the  impression  of  a 
poptilmts  village.  Other  tonih«  are  lanie,  S(|uare  bnild- 
injis  with  a  innsle  opening,  and  rontAinintr  twelve  bod- 
ies, eliitlieil  and  sealed  feet  to  feet  anmtid  the  centre 
of  the  ctK'lof^iiTC.  The  dead  were  usually  wwn  in  .skins 
of  the  llama,  and  from  the  action  of  the  <\ry  mountaiti- 
air  soon  became  like  miinunies.  The  chiefs  and  prinei- 
pd  people  had  the  ciiatoin  of  pladng  their  dead  in  the 
nuptt  room  of  their  howes,  snvronnded  with  vaaea, 
dothing,  jeweb,  and  o^er  nenonal  efleda  of  tlie  de- 
ceased. Otli.  r  r<  tn.iins of  Ajnnatia  arehitectnre  con.ni.st 
of  peculiar  lull  lort!*,  formal  hy  a  aeriea  of  concentric 
ternu'C!>  and  8tone  walks  whidi  aonoond  BOOnical  emi- 
nence of  ver>'  reimlar  form. 

The  iVvmanis  worshipjied  the  snn  as  their  orineipal 
dei^.  They  believed  that  this  orb  periodically  disii|>- 
pewed,  and  that,  after  a  long  inten  al  of  darkness,  it 
aaain  emerged  from  the  sacrod  isle  of  Lake  Titieacii. 
The  present  sun  represents  the  fifth  reappearam*. 
Tlieir  roliuion  wa.s  of  a  sniritual  east,  and  rave  rise  to 
a  complex  priest h(H)d,  wlios*-  memlwrs  were  \owed  to 
cehbacy.  One  stramie  eu^tean  of  the  people  wjw  the 
habit  of  cumi)rea8ing  the  akulla  of  infanta  until  they 
•asnincd  a  oonicel  alnpe 

The  Aymatas  at  nment  number  probably  about 
200,000.  They  are  of  small  atatore,  have  regolar  and 
■tronglv-marked  features,  and  an  olive-brown  complex- 
ion. Their  hair  is  black  and  straight.  They  are 
luarki-  l  !iy  a  thoughtful  and  melanenoly  expression, 
anil  seem  nionwe  ami  apathetic  in  disposition,  possibly 
a  n'!<ult  of  centuries  of  harsh  and  inhuman  tn'atment 
from  their  cnnnuerur».  Their  chief  ooonpation  is  agri- 
eohore.  In  religion  they  arc  zealous  Cktbolics,  though 
tiMir  mingle  eertain  heathen  obeerfaiiees  irith  the 
Ohtndan  ritea.  The  Aymara  women  eany  thehr  ehO* 
dren,  who  are  silent  and  uncomplainimr,  slnmr  in  a 
shawl  over  their  shouKlers.  Thtiy  all  wear  an  exfra- 
onlinury  hat,  wliich  ha.^  much  the  nliaiie  of  a  coiViti. 
adome<l  with  red  cloth  and  tinsel  ami  drjiied  with 
black  hangings. 

The^ memory  of  their  ancient  eminre  ia  itill  vivid  in 
the  minds  of  these  people,  and  they  Perish  hopes  of 
future  inde|3«ndcnce.  In  1780,  in  common  with  the 
other  Peruvian  Indians,  they  rose  in  a  fienw  n»volt. 
nijussicred  thousands  of  the  Spanianls.  and  were  only 
quelled  Ly  the  l)«'tra\-al.  capture,  and  exwution  of  (heir 
leaders.  Diirini:  the  Imn;  war  of  the  provinces  fur  in- 
dependence the  Indians  took  part  against  both  jiarties, 
and  gave  the  whites  much  trouble.  Since  the  c^tab- 
liabmcut  of  independent  republics  they  have  been  less 
oppm»ed.  and  have  made  oonaiderable  progress,  (o.  M. ) 

j\^iAJiH.\,  a  genus  of  Ericaceona  shrubs  of  many 
species,  the  greater  part  being  Anatic.  A.  <ir6omeni«. 


A.  twvMfl,  A.  tivtttfiora,  A.  ealmdutaera,  and  A. 

ViiMfifi  an'  found  on  the  Atlantic  .-sIoik*  of  the  North 
Ameriean  continent,  while  on  the  Pacific  coiust,  from 
California  far  uorthwani,  gniws  .1.  rMcultntnlix,  a  hjk'- 
ciea  midway  between  A.  mhtuiuluciii  and  A.  viwuni 
of  the  East.  The  most  widely  di.stributed  of  these  are 
A,  HudMora  and  A.  yuco«>t,  which  range  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  growing  naodly  in  low,  damp 

5 laces  or  on  hiUa  or^moontdna  where  the  soil  is  rather 
amp  or  the  ntnation  cool.  A.  calnulnlncm  and  ,1. 
I  firWw/Hj  Bcem  confined  to  the  Allctfhanies  from 
\  }'enn.sylvnnia  to  (leoriiia,  and  A.  Vimiii  Iuih  l)een 
found  I'uly  in  a  few  li>e;»iioiirt  iHjnierintr  (leorL'ia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  Pontic  aialea  i.l.  Puntica) 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Ar^ia,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the  bees 
made  the  poison  honey  spoken  of  by  Xenophon.  A. 
nuiiiflnrn  and  A.  rixctuttt  are  known  in  the  Easte  rn 
United  States  as  wood  honeysuckle  and  (swump  imiiey- 
suckie.  rr-|ii  liM'Iy.  'flie  (Jermaiis  rail  the  Pontic 
azalea  /j'(/i'/>fi-;i/'///;/((:— \\'hit.<un-flowi  r ; 


•*on.s  in  America  ajjply  the  name  "  Pin.xter  llower  "  to 


ami  some  pcr- 

the  wood  hoDcysiiekie.    A.  oaleadulacea  and  A.  arbo- 
menu  often  gr<  >w  ten  feet  high,  but  the  other  Afliari* 
can  species  are  dwarf. 
Anlea  is  ckisely  allied  to  ihododendron,  a  ftmoos 

evergreen,  and  some  botanistB,  failing  to  find  any  defi- 
nite line,  chiss  them  all  aa  rhododendnms.  Bnt  aza- 
li-a.^  are  lii  i  t'iuoii-.  Itaving  generally  fewer  stamens 
than  in  rin Hiixiiiidron,  more  tubular  and  lesa  regu- 
larly formed  fiowen,  and  praportiouttdy  longer  stn- 
mens  and  pistils. 

In  common  with  nuuqr  other  Briesoeoos  pfainta.  pop- 
ular impression  chsi||es  aone  of  the  apedeB  with  kiU- 
ing  sheep  whwh  feed  on  Uiem  m  winter  or  early 
spring;  and  it  seems  settled  that  sheep  occasionally 
die  afWr  eating  greedily  of  them  when  other  IimmI  is 
scarce.  The  rhododendron  of  the  Romans  app<  ars  to 
have  lioen  the  oleander,  wliieh  i.s  un<loul)tedly  iMtison- 
ous.  In  districts  in  .\mcrica  where  both  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  azalea  aliound,  and  hooey  is  abundantly 
collected,  no  susnieion  of  any  poisonous  property  has 
ever  arisen.  All  the  apedea,  ooth  of  rhododendron 
and  asalea,  fieely  hybridize,  and  varieties  ftom  hybri- 
dization between  these  genera  and  species,  a.s  \vi  II  a.s 
from  the  intercros-sing  of  varieties,  are  ver>-  numerous, 
and  con.stitutc  some  of  the  im>r<l  liiL'hly  prized  orna- 
ments of  gardens.  They  thrive  very  well  in  cool,  open 
'  soils  and  in  situations  j)rotected  from  cold  winds;  |m> 
vided,  the  horticulturists  say,  there  is  but  little  lime  in 
the  earth  where  they  are  planted.  The  hybrid  azaleas 
aradso  highly  prised  as  wmter-bloomem  in  green- house 
ctutore.  (t.  >i.) 

AZAZEL  I'^'X*"!  is  a  TTehrew  word  of  uin-ertain 
<lerivation.  n.^d  in  the  Bible  only  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  day  of  atonement  (I/cv.  xvi.  K,  10.  liCii.  In  the 
English  Authorized  Version  it  is  translated  "scape- 
goat)" bat  is  also  given  in  the  margin  at  verse  8  aa 
a  proper  name.  The  S^tuaifint  translates  it  hy  r# 
'Ainroftwai<^  in  verM  8,  but  by  mc  airoiro^m^  in 
verse  l'>.  and  Ity  a  similar  ohni.'*  in  verse  *_'(">.  Tlie 
I>atin  Vulirate  tnuislatcs  it  "  In'rcm  cnn'xsiin'iix."  Other 
am  ient  Ni  r>'oiis  n-tain  the  wonl  unehanjicd.  Com- 
mentators from  the  eariiest  times  have  been  divided  as 
to  its  meaning:  some,  as  Luther,  foUowing  the  Vul- 
gate, have  conaidenxl  it  a  name  given  to  the  L'oat  that 
was  sent  into  the  wilderness,  an  intcriirutation  w  hich 
does  vidence  to  the  origind;  others  consider  it  the 
name  of  a  place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent ;  others, 
inelu<!inL'  some  eminent  scholars  of  nn-rnt  times,  inter- 
pret it  "  coiii]ileto  removal  or  n'Oii^sion :"  hut  the 
L'reat  majority  <>f  mod.  in  ei.mmentators.  as  wi-ll  as 
Oriuen  and  others  of  the  Fathers.  rcL'arxl  Azazel  as  an 
evil  spirit.  According  to  them,  the  Hebrew  ritual  re- 
quirea  two  goata.  aa  nearly  alike  as  p<u<sible,  to  be  pre- 
sented before  Jehovah ;  tbe  hich  priest  then  cast  lots, 
and  one  was  choaen  for  Jehovah,  the  other  for  AzazeL 
The  former  was  offered  in  aacrifice ;  the  ktter  was  im- 
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mediately  led  away  into  the  wildemeiw  and  act  free. 
What  was  the  ngnificanoe  of  this  act  is  not  dear,  bat 

it  must  be  remembered  that  demon-wonhip  was  ex- 

jims.'.ly  r'oriiloiiineil  }>y  the  Mowriie  law  fT.ev.  xvii.  7  anA 
cIm-wIutc  I.  'i'lie  a)MM^ryi)hal  BiK'k  ot'Euoch,  pniliiihly 
w  rit'.cii  in  llio  s<'(  ii[ul  ccitturv.  uses  the  name  Axaxt  l  st  v- 
erul  tiiuoa  to  denote  the  chief  of  (he  spirits  by  whom  the 
earth  was  corrupted.  Fn*m  the  Jew«  and  the  Chria- 
iiaas  the  wurd  parsed  over  to  the  Aiahiaiis»  aod  in  later 
inaf^  treuti^eH  Aaaiel  and  AiaSl  are  femi  that  pre- 
side over  the  <  li  iiirrits. 

AZTECS,  the  n.ime  of  the  predominant  tribe  in  a 
SeeVol.  III.  powerful  lii<ii;in  cuiifi  'U  niry  which  at  the 
p.  M9  Am.  perio<l  of  tlie  rijiuiiiMli  >  'iiKjui^st  controUeil 
the  inhabitants  of  tlio  VulK-y  oi' Mexico  and 
of  a  i»rej>  exterior  territory.  In  the  politi- 
cal, aoeial,  Uld  ivIigKKis  organization  of  thiH  people  is 
displi^  ft  ttiikioK  aod  Deaaliar  phaae  of  himiun  civ- 
flisatkm.  without  pandid  elsewhere  and  of  the  highest 
interest  in  several  of  its  features.  After  rnviowini;  t  lu  ir 
polititsil  and  social  condition,  their  indtistrii  s.  :in  liitec- 
uiTL-.  rL'lijfion.  aini  history  as  far  u.*  kimwn.  \\r  Av.M 
coiiiiider  their  proper  place  in  human  proKrciiS,  thougii 
the  extant  evidence  is  too  teutif  fiv  a  mH  deoiaMNI  of 
this  disputed  quc^ion. 

I^Aidcnl  Orffnmtatiam. — The  early  J?pani.sh  writers 
beheld  in  the  Aiteo  government  a  feudal  desfiotisni 
somewhat  mroilar  to  those;  existing  at  that  period  in 
Eurotie,  ami  drt  w  numerous  paralli  Is  wliich  had  im 
foundation  imtsiile  their  fancies.  Uidortunately,  the 
cowpi.Tors  8<>  ruiiiplfti  ly  di-stn)yoil  the  records  and  in- 
StitaUoos  of  the  cx>untry  thut  but  little  evidence  now 
lemuns  of  die  true  character  of  the  gownment.  The 
recent  tesearches  of  Lewis  IL  Morpin  in  Ancimt  So- 
fifty  throw  new  light  npon  the  tnbject,  and  aid  in  the 
»  'lntion  of  a  partly-sealed  question,  though  probably  in 
fkiinc  respect/),  and  perhaps  in  all,  the  Aztecs  had  at- 
tainoM  11  higher  oiTiliiation  than  that  for  which  he  gives 
them  credit 

The  Aatec  confederacy  oompri8C<]  flirre  tribes,  the 
A/tccs,  the  Tezcucans,  and  the  Tiaoopans.  the  furmer 
situated  on  some  made  land  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and 
the  others  on  its  borden.  Their  defenaive  aituatiou, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  boldness  of  diBpfieiittAn,  gave 
the  Aztecs  the  supremacy  in  the  eonfodi  mti  iti  the 
leadership  in  its  many  8ucrc88<ftil  wan».  l^iRh  oi  tJiese 
triln  s  had  it.s  own  ruler,  called  kiitff  and  nn}yr>ir  by  the 
Spanieli  writerH,  but  to  whom  the  title  icar-chir/  wotild 
perhaps  be  more  applicable,  simc  tlu-  ho  called  monarchy 
was  most  nrobnhly  \mt  ao  ttikfoldment  of  the  principle  of 
chiettainsnip  cxii*iin^'  in  the  northern  American  trib<». 
In  all  hiatoiy  the  ruler  aeems  to  obtain  his  position  either 
throuL'h  ptersonal  valor  without  elect  ion,  or  through  elec- 
tion by  minur  c  hiof!s  i.rby  (lie  bodv  of  freetiicti ;  (lion 
the  field  nt  rhuirt',  ;it  tii>t  trciicnil.  Ijwiiiir,^  (  (infuiefl  U) 
ihf  nniiil»rs  of  ;i  ^'Cii.-,  itr  of  a  siiii-li-  family:  finally, 
the  office  l»ec«>Hies  »trictly  hereditary  and  the  eleclave 
principle  sinks  into  decadenoei>  Xhe  Aztecs  had  at- 
tained the  eecond  phase  in  this  pfOceOB  of  devebpment. 
The  so-eaned  nobles — probably  chieft  of  subordinate 
districts  or  tribes — elected  the  monarch,  their  choice 
being  conlined  to  some  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Montezumas,  ;iii<l  luiug  usually  govenit'l  hy  (lie  vulor 
of  the  selected  cautdidaie.  The  rulers  tbuo  chi«^  ii  iiud 
nndiiiibledly  great  authority,  though  the  peiiple  had 
not  ttilly  given  up  their  pri.stine  lilterty  into  the  hands 
of  a  d«»p<>t.  Probably  the  main  duty  of  the  ndcr  at 
fiiBt  was  to  lead  tbe  people  in  war,  but  the  exigencies 
of  a  growing  ancial  orgsnimtinn,  with  th«  legislative 
and  judicial  duties  tli-n  e  aii^inij.  aol  tlir  srradual 
seizure  of  civil  miihority  \iy  titti  ujuiian  li.  niu.-t  event- 
ually h  i\r  liiiiih  red  any  active  pcrs<innl  j. n!  rijwtion 
in  militurv  < i  priHW.  At  the  date  of  iJie  Spanish 
conquest  ritli- T  (iutics  than  those  of  war  were  lie<-oming 
prominent,  and  the  hut  M'tnte^uma  was  amembtT  of 
the  priesthood. 

As  to  the  minor  oiigonization  of  the  people,  it  was 
inobably  greatly  uusnnderatuod  by  the  Spanish  histo- 


rians. They  speak  of  some  tbntv  great  cadmeg.  or 
nobles  with  large  landed  eetetes,  who  owed  feiioal  duty 
to  the  king,  but  were  supreme  at  home.    Yet  there 

are  pond  rfiis^in-*  fur  ilie  hrlief"  that  thi  n-  Acas  no  pcr- 
SMiiiil  .jwnersliii>  in  lami.  ami  (hat  it  \v;l^  the  common 
jjriii>crty  of  the  jieople.  The  sujireniacy  of  these  ca- 
ciques was  more  i)robably  in  militar>-  matters,  though 
their  eiril  authority  was  rapidly  imTeasing.  Their 
offices  were  possibly  decdve.  like  those  4^  the  Indian 
sa<;hem8  of  the  North.  In  like  manner,  ^e  ruler,  or 
head-chief,  was  fiiY  ted  liy  a  council  of  the  minor  chiefs. 
Tlie  historian.s  sjx  ak  ut  ihr*  ruler  as  despotic,  but  they 
also  ti  ll  n.s  he  CMiild  du  i  1  iil' without  the  sanction  of 
the  wjuiK'il  of  eliicfs  liis  supn'macy  was  perhaps 
military  only,  and  civil  affairH,  as  a  rule,  lay  in  the 
hands  of  this  council.  The  judicial  authority  was  given 
to  supreme  judges,  who  were  apf>oiuted  by  the  ruler, 
but  were  independent  of  him  in  their  office.  Their  po- 
sitiona  were  held  for  life,  and  their  dedrions  were  with- 
out  apjxiil.  Helow  these  juik'es  wi  re  minor  courts, 
ami  interiiT  uiagistrates  eUetcd  by  the  jK>ople,  who  also 
clcrred  siilxtnlitiate  officers,  each  towatrh  <tvrr  thr  eun- 
dut  t  ol'  a  certain  number  of  families.  The  true  charac- 
ter of  this  arranj^cment  was  probably  mianndeiBlOod  hf 
the  early  histunans,  and  the  organisation  was  perhans 
analogous  to  that  of  the  f/en»  and  euria  of  the  eany 
Romans.  The  council  of  chiefti  was  supplemented  in 
Tezcuco  by  periodical  meetings  of  the  judges,  great 
and  Miiall.  at  the  eanital.  (o  deteniiine  iniiiuilaiit  siiits 
and  ai'l  tlie  inonan  li  in  the  tr.ins:iet ion  ot  pubtic  busi- 
ness. The  laws  lit  the  Azteo  Were  !<evere.  There 
were  many  eanital  oflences,  and  even  intemperance  was 
punished  in  the  young  with  deaUi,  and  in  the  old  with 
loss  of  rank  and  property.  Slaveiy  seems  to  have  been 
common,  but  the  staiTes  were  not  ill-treated,  and  the 
poor  otU'ii  resigned  them.selves  or  sold  their  eliildien 
to  slaverj*.  Hut  no  one  could  be  born  to  servitude ; 
the  children  of  slaves  were  free 

The  system  of  revenue  yields  indications  of  its  origin 
in  the  village-community  system.  Taxes  were  paid  in 
kind,  and  each  principal  city  with  its  contiguous  villa^^ 
and  territory  compos!  a  district,  which  derived  its 
support  ftom  the  produce  of  the  land.  Prubably  an 
extension  of  thia  arranmnent  caused  an  allotted  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  whole  territon-  to  1h  i>ai.l  to 
the  principal  city.  In  addition  to  this,  the  iiianufae- 
turiiiL'  interests  al.HO  paid  their  f-tipnlated  tax.  There 
may  have  been  at  firet  a  voluntary  eontribution  or  a 
free  exchange  between  agriculturists  and  maniifaO' 
tun-rs,  but  in  the  later  daj-s  of  the  kingdom  the  taxes 
were  exacted  with  great  rigor,  defaulters  U-ing  liable  to 
l>c  Hold  into  slaven.-.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state  came  fmm  another  sonn^e.  Wars 
were  e<)ndiiete<l  for  two  ohjeets — to  take  prisoners  and 
to  L'ain  trihuiary  feubject.s  The  sole  relation  which 
eomnienni  iwvinces  bore  to  the  centml  state  was  the 
payment  ol  tribute,  and  the  so-called  Mexican  empire 
was  an  exoeediogly  Ioom  aggngathw  of  eonqoMed 
tribes. 

The  wars  of  the  Asteos  were  oonductod  with  con- 
siderable skill,  the  army  being  organized  into  dii^linct 
iMUipanicsi.  e4wh  led  by  a  ebief  with  appropriate  bau- 
nei>  and  devii-t  «,  while  the  ntitiomd  stan  laid  wa.'-  hnl- 
tiatit  with  itM  embroidcrj'  of  gold  and  leaiher-w».rk. 
They  advanwd  to  battle  siiiginn  and  shouting  their  war- 
cries,  and  displayed  all  the  strategy  of  guerrilla  wari'are. 
Their  watS  were,  in  fact,  cruiiades  incited  bv  religions 
enthusiasm,  and  the  warrior  who  iieU  in  battle  was 
k  lieved  to  oe  at  once  transported  to  the  realnts  of  hlits. 
Yet  the  object  of  the  wars  wa.t  nut  religious  propagan- 
disin,  but  the  capture  of  prisoners'  (o  he  offered  up  .is 
sa4-ridces  to  their  deities,  llcni  e  m  1  iitle  they  .nought 
rather  to  take  prisoners  than  to  kill,  and  they  never 
wjalped  their  slain  fiKw  like  the  norllieni  Indian  tribes 
Their  military  code  was  stern.  Diaubedionce  of  onlcrs 
vr-M  punished  with  death,  and  the  aoldiervliu  leil  the 
ranks  jn  battle  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  Their 

*  of  slings,  bows  and  arrows, 
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jftTelins,  and  darts.  They  were  export  liowim  n,  but 
their  most  formidable  weapon  \va.s  the  jLivtlin.  whii-li 
th«^  used  with  great  Bkcill.  Tbcir  weupuim  were  pointed 
witft  bone,  or  with  obHidiim,  which  takes  an  edge  like  a 
nnr.  Tba  defoiuive  anuor  oousisled  of  a  eloae  cotton 
tnnie  two  idoha  thick,  in  addition  to  which  thev  wore 
woo<ien  or  leathern  hehuet.s  and  light  shields  of  wood 
or  quilled  cotton.  Over  this  armor  the  chiefe  wore  a 
rich  mantle  of  the  gorKet)UM  .Mexican  feather-wurk,  iiml 
plumes  of  brightly-colored  tropical  feathers  nn  tlitir 
Deads. 

The  Aztcti  state  was  still  in  process  of  formation  at 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Its  boundaries 
were  rapidly  extending,  but  the  territory  it  then  in- 
dnded  cnnnot  be  deinljr  defined.    Ft  wm,  perhaps, 

about  twice  the  size  of  New  I'liirliiml,  or  something 
less  than  lt>,(XJ(j  squan'  li  nma-^).  i\  t  iliis  <  c)untry  em- 
braiH'il  cvi  rv  vuricty  of  rliiiiiito  anil  yicl'lt'il  the  prod- 
uvts  both  ul  the  torrid  and  of  the  tem|>erate  zone. 
As  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  state  there  are 
no  existing  records.  .Morgan  csiimatcii  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  at  less  than  250,<K>0,  and  of 
tlie,(atr  «t  30,000,  boMOK  bis  estiinate  on  the  jjnbable 
■^enltiini]  nrodnction  of  the  territoty  {Aneunt  So- 
cuin,  ti.  19')V  This  is  much  less  than  the  eetimates 
made  oy  the  Spanish  hi-^torinns. 

S'n  iuf  Coiiilitions. — '1  lit  re  is  rt  iison  to  l>elieve  that 
the  Aztecs  had  advanced  but  Utile,  if  any,  beyond  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  N<;w  Mexico  in  their  wwial  organ- 
ization. The  utter  destruction  of  tlieir  dwrllinys  nnd 
institutions,  and  the  vague  and  ill  ri>risi>it  if  l  i  xi  ris- 
■iooa  of  the  early  Spanish  historians,  leave  us  but  lilUe 
eridence  on  this  point ;  yet  it  is  nrobaple  that,  at  least  in 
their  i  ttit some  of  the  peor  li'  nwclt  in  large  communal 
rc.siilciKvs  like  thii«e  of  liie  riief  lo  Indians.  Several  of 
till'  liitter  still  exist,  soliiUy  limit  nf  stone,  cuiitjiiniiig 
from  to  t>*«>  apartments,  and  capalile  of  c'tntaining 
from  KXKj  to  4000,  or  even  mure,  iafinbitants  in  a  single 
mansion.  None  of  the  Azteo  mansions  now  exist  to 
eomparo  with  these,  but  in  Central  Aowricn,  to  the 
Boutn  of  the  Aztec  kingdom,  are  many  remaricaUe 
ruins,  the  work  of  a  people  considerably  advanced  in 
arehiteetnre.  Those  nuni  have  Won  innnt  jtrobably  \ 
mis-ipprohemled  by  thv  travellers  who  Jiave  visited 
them,  ami  who  speak  of  them  as  palaces  and  temples, 
the  eeiiire  of  cities  of  which  no  trace  remains.  Yet, 
a.s  3!f.  Stopbeos  is  satisfied,  at  the  time  of  the  (Jonquest 
the  Indians  were  actually  living  in  these  cities  I  Tnct- 
datlt  ^  Trttvfi  in  Yucatan.  \\.  34S).  Mr.  Morgan 
takes  a  completely  different  view  of  these^  roins.  The 
buildings,  elaborately  decorated  and  solidly  built  as 
they  aio.  pn'si'nt  ni.iiiy  ]i'piiit.s  nf  rfsemblance  to  the 
New  .^Ie.\»ea»  pitfliln*,  |Miriicularly  in  their  size  and  in 
the  chamctcr  of  their  numerous  apartuienf.s.  Tiiere 
is  little  either  in  history  or  in  existence  to  indicate 
that  eitics  surrounded  tbenti  while  certain  expressions 
of  the  Spanish  ezi^rers  go  to  show  that  the^'  were  the 
habitations  of  the  people  who  built  them.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  needs  further  evidence  Ijcfore  it  can  be 
cottled.  Many  of  them  were  certainly  not  communal 
r.  -^ionccs.  Of  the  dwellings  of  the  Mexicans  we  know 
nothing.  They  erected  pyramids  in  stages,  not  unlike 
the  pyrumidal  plulfonus  ol' the  Centnd  American  build- 
ings} and  the  fact  thiit  a  dwelling  was  given  to  Cortes 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  large  enou^'h  to  accommodate  his 
whole  Ibvee  of  1450  men  oeiteui^jndicates  that  the 
dcies  of  Mexico,  like  "  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,"  may 
have  been  merely  groujis  of  large  commiuial  rci^idences. 

That  the  lands  were  held  and  cultivated  in  c(fmuion 
tlii  p'  :^  no  reason  to  doiiitt,    \Vc  have  express  state- 
UK  ui  -  lo)  thm  ertect  thim  L'lavigcru  uiul  Hcrrem.  The 
foriin  r  says  the  eities  were  divided  into  di^ttricts,  each  i 
of  which  iK>»«<>.s.sed  a  tixed  amount  of  land,  which 
coul  i  not  be  alicnate<L    The  latter  declares  that  the 
land  Udonged  to  ail  in  oommon,  and  that  the  cidti\  ator  . 
of  any  portion  of  land  could  not  sell  it,  though  he  | 
Couhl  leave  it  tu  his  .soils  and  heirs.    The.s<'  brief  .-tate- 
mcuts  indicate  a  condition  of  the  landed  property  anal- 1 


ogoiis  to  that  of  the  village  communiti^  of  Tmlia  and 
of  ancient  (Jermany,  with  u  stcj'  of  jiroL-^res.H  towards 
the  next  stage  of  landholding,  that  of  personal  own- 
ership atid  liercditai^  transmission.  Tne  growth  of 
personal  wealth,  outside  of  hulded  property,  seems  to 
have  been  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

In  tit  her  respects  there  was  considerable  advance  in 
civilization.  rolygamy,  though  .permitted,  was  not 
wide  ly  )ira'  tis<  (1,  Man  iaue  was  celebrated  with 
much  tiiruiality,  uud  divon-e  could  be  obtained  only 
through  the  action  of  courts  instituted  to  consider 
questions  concerning  marital  relations.  The  disinpline 
of  children  was  excc^cdingly  severe,  partieulaxly  IB  the 
public  schools.  Among  the  people  thera  wefe  msny 
of  the  habits  of  oidlaTaled  races,  Preseols  of  flowers 
or  of  more  cof<fly  artloles  were  fre<|ueiitly  given,  sof  ial 
visits  and  festivities  wore  oommon.  and  at  their  ent<  i 
tainments  ^reat  Jlun(•tiliou,-n^■^.s  \\a.«  ohserveil.  Tlu' 
h.'ills  of  their  baiitiuot^  were  bieiiiod  and  strewn  witli 
flowers,  cotton  napkins  were  ilsciI,  and  ewers  of  water 
were  presented  for  ablution  both  before  and  after  eatiojf^. 
Their  food  on  soch  occasions  consisted  of  frame,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  piepaied  with  delicste  sanrr^  and  sea- 
soning, and  fbllowea  by  conlvctions  and  past  r\  Vases 
of  silver  and  gold  ami  drinkinu-cups  anu  miooils  of  the 
same  nmterial  a<lomc<l  their  tables,  and  music  uiid 
ilainiiiL.'  oloM'd  the  entertainments.  Yet  the  same 
|H-ople.  in  obedicHtie  to  the  ilictates  of  a  bloo^lthirsty 
religion,  often  varied  their  entertainments  with  canni- 
bal re|>asts,  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  victims  to  their 
jiods  was  eaten,  not  in  the  coante  manner  of  ordinaiy 
uaonibals,  but  with  all  the  rafinement  of  maoiier  above 
indi4>ated. 

Tin  re  were  no  shops  in  iMexico,  but  the  products  of 
the  ooiiniry  were  offoreil  for  s:de  or  cxrhange  in  the 
market  jilai-e.s  of  the  prineipal  oitlos.  while  fiirs  for 
traffie  wi-rc  held  every  htih  dav.  Their  money  con- 
BiHteil  lit  <|uills  of  gold-dust,  of  bits  of  tin  8ha|>ed  like 
a  T,  and  of  bags  of  cacao.  There  was  no  distinction  of 
castes  among  the  people ;  labor  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, but  the  most  highly  respected  civil  oocunatioD 
was  that,  of  the  merchant  ,  who  made  joume.v»  wiui  rich 
efnffs.  iewelr>',  slaves,  etc.  to  tlio  niniost  borders  of 
Anuhuae  (the  Azt^fc  name  of  tlio  kinu'iloni).  These 
journcj's  were  made  in  caravans  powerful  eiiouuh  to 
defend  themselves  from  aggressioo,  while  the  state  was 
always  ready  to  protect  them.  The  nwivhsnts  indeed 
eqjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  were  ooosultcd  by  the 
monarch,  held  their  own  ooorts,  eoavened  armies  for 
their  own  defence,  and  oompoaed  a  strong  and  highly 
important  guild,  which  promised  in  time  to  become  an 

aristcw  rai  y  ot  wealth. 

In  additiuti  to  tlieso  merostnlilo  journeys,  eomirmni- 
cation  between  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  eouiilr>'  was 
kept  up  by  couriers.  Post-nouses  were  established 
about  two  leaglMS  apart  on  the  great  roads,  and  relays 
of  ooorieiB  were  idaoed  at  these  stations,  so  that  d«B* 
patches  were  bdne  throoghont  the  kingdom  widi 
great  speed.  These  couriers,  trained  from  infam-y  to 
swift  running,  travelled  so  rapidly  that  fresh  fish  were 
often  served  at  Montezuma's  table  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  taken  from  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico,  20<j  miles 
distant.  The  couriers  bore  also  militarv  intelliLon  ■e. 
and  their  dress  denoted  ijy  its  color  to  the  iuhabitants 
the  chaiactmr  of  tliehr  tiamg%  whether  fiivorahle  or 
adven& 

/fultti^ruit.— The  Aztecs  hMdced  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  other  domestic  animals  which  have  aided  .so 
greatly  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Yet  consider- 
able progress  was  made  in  agricultiu-e  by  the  unaided 
labor  of  the  people.  Maize  was  their  important  grain, 
and  w  IS  prin  ipally  cultivated  by  the  men,  the  women 
us.sistin^  in  the  lighter  labor>  of  the  f^eld.  There  was 
jiartial  irrigation,  exbaii8te<l  iiel  1^  wi  i.'  permitted  to  lie 
tiillow,  and  severe  penalties  hiitdenid  the  dcstmction 
of  the  ferests.  Ample  «id  well-oonstnioted  granaries 
wen'  built  to  rrer-ive  the  harvests.  Amoni^  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  niudi  attention  was  given  to  the 
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Imuuuib  and  to  the  cacao,  the  Axtees  hang  paitionlar- 
]y  fond  of  chocolate.  Su.:nir  was  obtained  frutn  Indian 
corn,  which  yi»'l(I.s  more  saccharine  matter  in  tlie  tropics 
than  ill  teiiijM  rate  resliuis.  The  Auierican  alw  Wiis  alj-o 
hirL't'ly  Luitivated,  it  furniiiliiiig  paper,  an  intuxicatiiiL' 
beverage  called  pul/ii'-.  thatch  lur  their  dwelliin;>.. 
thread,  curd,  pins,  and  needles,  while  it.-^  t<hA  t'urued 
a  palatable  food. 

Aluung  waa^alm  laiyetjr  oondnetfld,  ailver,  laid,  tin, 
and  copper  betn^  obtained  from  lejmlar  snnlc 
in  the  nx-k.'!,  while  j;oM  wa.s  gathcn-il  t'tnn:  the  surface 
or  from  river-l>cils.  iron,  thou^'h  aiminlant,  was  iiii- 
knowii,  Luiil  ilieiroiily  metal  tools  were  t'onneil  ofhron/.e. 
which,  however,  w;is  made  very  hard,  so  as  to  -serve 
luany  of  the  iturposes  of  steel.  They  al.so  u.^ed  obsid- 
ian, a  dark,  glxHsy  mineral  which  fractures  withaaodgc 
heen  enough  t4)  serve  as  a  razor.  The  mechame  aite 
mre  oon8ideniU|y  advaocedj  and  the  precious  metab 
wen*  worked  with  great  skill  and  delicacy.  Some  of 
their  vcs.'^'ls  imitated  animal  forms  so  neatly  that  the 
feat  hers  of  a  bird  or  the  scales  of  a  fi.sli  wen;  produced 
by  alternate  Lim  in  <>\'  L'old  iiikI  siher.  Tlicy  were  al.-<o 
ex|ten  ill  the  mamilin  tiir.'  of  |iottery  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  woven  fabrit-s.  wliirli  tliev  colored  with  the  bril- 
liant crimson  of  the  cochineal,  lint  their  most  striking 
produota  were- their  fkbricsof  feather- work.  In  these 
the  mtnom  jdanuge  of  troiiical  birdi,  from  the  purot 
to  the  orilfiai^  famnmin^-bird,  waa  ikilfii^  laid  on 
cotton  cloth,  ftrmiog  deeigm  rrauHrkafale  for  taate  and 
beauty. 

Alia  attif  Sci>  >ii  rx^ — The  ]:iiiLru;n:e  of'tlie  Aztecs  \v;is 
of  the  poly.synthctic  tyix:  uoniinon  to  all  the  .\iiieriraii 
Indians,  but  it  bad  been  improved  beyond  the  crudity 
of  the  dialects  of  the  more  barburtjus  tribes.  What  may 
be  called  i)i<  titri  -iMiintiiKj  was  practiueil  to  some  dcinre 
by  all  the  North  American  tnbea,  but  in  Mexico  this 
art  hftfl  developed  into  a  low  Rtase  of  hieroplyphic  writ- 
ini'.  The  irle:i  of  distinct  pictures  was  still  .shomi  in 
their  eluiractcrs,  thoiiu'h  these  were  approachinis'  the 
outlined  andconveniinn  i|  -taL't-  of  the  true  hicroLdyi>hic. 
There  were  few  indicai  ions  of  symbolic  writing,  so  larKcly 
exhibited  on  K.L'A'ptian  manuseript&  This  imperfect  art 
was  lanely  employe^!,  their  laws,  domeetio  regulations, 
pditieu  annals,  reliirious  obserrances,  etc,  being  mi- 
nutely leoorrled.  The  writing  was  performed  on  paper 
Tarioiiflly  pre|)arcd  from  cotton  cloth,  from  fine  skms, 
and  from  a  eom|M)Kition  of  silk  and  cum.  but  principally 
a  fine  labric  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe,  which  fimntsl 
a  pajKT  Kiid  to  lie  iiiorf  >nt(  and  l)eautiful  than  parch- 
menU  Tbe  characters  .v  ere  rapidly  painted  b^^  persons 
instracted  in  the  art  in  tlw  colleges  of  the  pnests,  the 
manuscripts  being  formed  into  volumes  not  unlike  a 
book  in  apjpeanmce.  Multitudes  of  these  manuscripts 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conqoMti 
but  they  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  the  first  an?h- 
bishop  of  Mexico  is  siu<l  to  have  burnt  a  "  mituntnin- 
beap  '  of  them  in  the  market-place  of  Tlat»  loleo.  But 
few  of  them  y<'t  cxi>t,  ami  thcst?  arc  pnu  tii  ally  ii.sclcss, 
sinw  no  key  to  the  characters  remains.  Besides  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  the  traditioiu  of  the  eountijr  were 
embodied  in  songs  and  hymns  eanfiilly  taught  m  the 
public  schools. 

They  had  a  simple  system  of  notation,  quite  sufficient 
for  all  their  nee<l8,  tbe  larpcr  numhcra  Ix'ine  reckoned 
by  twenties,  with  separate  .•KiLH-  for  the  square  iuid  the 
culje  of  twenty.  Their  most  advaiu  eil  .s<  ientilie  prou- 
res»  lay  in  their  chnniology.  in  whi<  h  they  indicated  the 
true  length  of  the  year  with  admirable  precision.  Tbe 
year  wa.'i  divided  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  dayv 
each,  with  five  complementaiy  di^  to  Biake  up  the 
lull  number.  The  month  was  divided  into  ftorweeks 
of  five  days  each.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  each  year 
of  nearly  six  hours,  thirteen  days,  or  more  probably 
twdve  and  a  half  da.\s.  were  iii.Mrted  at  the  end  of  every 
fifty-two  years.  This  muile  their  calendar  so  nearly  per 
feet  that  nwrv  th:iii  ti\e  ci  iituries  must  cliip>e  l>ef<Te 
the  loes  of  an  entire  da>'.  The  epoch  iirom  which  they 
Nokoned  oonreaponded  with  the  year  1091  of  theduM* 


tian  era,  being  that  of  the  reform  of  their  calendtf. 

There  was,  in  adilition  to  th<>  solar,  a  lunar  e.Tleridar,  in 
ujk;  by  the  priests  to  regulate  their  feslivai.-.  A.-troh)gy 
w;ii!  also  greatly  pnu  ti.'i<<l  l<y  the  Aztees. 

The  termination  of  the  mriod  of  fitty-lwo  years  was 
.solcinnize<l  by  a  remarkable  festival.  Apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  world  woiihl  be  dcstrovcd  at 
the  end  of  such  an  e]i4>eh.  and  on  the  arrival  of  tbe  five 
"  ualocky  daya  "  which  ckaed  the  year  thc^  gave  them- 
sehrea  up  to  despur.  The  images  of  the  honsebold  gods 
were  broken,  the  Imly  fires  allowed  to  po  out  in  the  tem- 
[iles,  the  household  tires  extiiiL'uished.  their  furniture 
and  gannents  ii(>t roved,  and  everything  thrown  into 
di.H4inlcr.  for  the  evil  ircnii  Weri'  ixiniing.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  last  day  the  pri<ists  moved  in  procession  to 
the  top  of  a  ncitddMiring  mountain,  taking  with  them 
a  iiohle  victim,  11c  was  .s:u  rificed  just  at  midnight,  and 
the  new  fire  kindled  by  the  friction  of  aticka  placed  on 
htshrrast  This  was  communicated  to  a  funeml  pile 
on  whieh  the  body  of  tln'  vii-tim  was  tlirowti.  As  the 
tiauies  tia.-licil  \iu.  shouts  of  jiiy  ro.se  from  eoiiiitle.vs  niul- 
(itudes  who  hail  their  eyes  Hxed  on  thr  iiioniiiaiii-toji. 
Couriers,  with  torches  lighted  at  this  flame.  iNirc  the 
fire  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  tbe  nuilni,  and  long  l»eroro 
the  sun  arose  the  new  fire  wai^  blazing  on  altar  and 
liearthslone  far  and  wide  throughout  the  kiogdou. 
Tbe  succeeding  thirteen  intercalated  dut  WavB  ipves 
up  to  fei«tivi(y,  to  jovous  proeeswona,  and  to  tlianftigiy' 
ing  oflerings,  as  if  the  wwrU  bdesd  bad  gMiied  a  new 

Icasie  of  existence. 

The  Aztce>  had  also  attained  omsidemhleproficiency 
in  the  arts  of  seiiipture  and  architiN'tnrc.  Tneirsculp- 
tun  d  fiirurcs  weiv  so  numerous  that  the  foundations  of 
the  cathedral  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico  arc  said  to 
be  entirely  coui|>ose<l  of  them.  Thev  delineated  tbo 
forms  of  animals  with  great  aocuTacy,  out  their  human 
figur^  were  grotesque  or  hideous.  This  was  more  prob- 
ably fnmi  dcsiitn  than  from  lack  of  ability.  The  ni(»fit 
remarkable  existing  pieec  of  Aztec  sculpture  is  the  ^jrcat 
Calendar-.stonc,  an  inmiense  circular  bl(H'k  of  carved 
stone,  weighing  nearly  tit^y  tons,  whieh  was  dug  up  in 
ITlMt  in  tbe  great  spiare  of  Mexico.  The  theory,  so 
long  entertained,  that  the  in.scriptions  on  this  stone 
n^prcsent  the  Aztec  calendar,  is  rejected  by  recent 
authorities,  who  consider  that  it  wsis  simply  a  votive 
oflTering.  A.s  e^'idcnce  of  the  ability  and  enerey  of  the 
Azici-s  wc  m.iy  iiieiitii>ii  that  this  huirc  hhx  k  had  }«  cn 
brouuht  to  the  c  ity  from  a  distance  of  maiiv  leaLoies 
over  a  countr>' ititerseeted  by  water  (vurs<"S.  In  rrovs- 
ing  one  of  these  streams  the  sup(M>rting  bridge  gave 
way  and  tbe  great  bk>ck  fell  into  tbe  channel,  whence 
it  was  with  difficulty  recoveted.  Yet  this  immmse  maas 
was  transimrted  by  bamsn  bbor  akme,  aa  th^  had  no 
beasts  of  burden. 

Wc  have  already  spoken  of  their  arehitccture,  of 
whieh,  unfommately.  but  few  tmces  remain,  though 
H«nenil  of  the  jt^Tamidal  bases  cd"  their  tempk*  yet  exist. 
These  appear  to  Ix;  solid  artificial  structures  of  stone  or 
sun-Uriea  bricks,  and  are  somewhat  like  the  Kgyptiiui 
pyramids  in  form.  In  many  cases  the  bases  were  more 
than  lOU  feet  stitmre,  and  the  height  considerable.  They 
were  erected  in  four  or  five  stories,  with  a  tcmoe  at  the 
base  of  each  stoiy  and  flights  of  steps  leading  upward. 
The  top  was  a  brojid  area,  on  which  were  ercctetl  towers, 

the  8,inctlUirics  of  the  deities.  Before  ihc.^e  towi  is  stood 
the  stone  of  Siu  ritice  ami  two  lot\y  altars  on  whi'  h  iii- 
cxtinL'iiishahlc  fires  hunied.  (hie  of  thes^.' pyniiirdnl 
structures,  more  than  160  tieet  high  and  about  14lHJ 
feet  square  at  the  base,  still  stands  in  the  town  of 
Cholubk  Tb«r  formation  in  temms  tHsuniktes  them 
in  oharsoter  to  the  mounds  on  whieh  the  great  edifioes 
of  ( 'entral  America  are  erected. 

li'  lHtmii. — ^The  religion  of  the  Aztecs  forms  the  most 
remark  111  li  feature  of  their  civilization,  as  it  is  by  far 
the  most  t.loodthirsty  .sy.stem  of  worship  which  the 
world  h.ts  ever  known.  (  )f  tln'ir  many  gous  there  were 
two  to  whom  special  reverence  was  paid,  and  these  were 
Strikingly  diflferent  ui  dianuster.  One  was  tbe  teniUe 
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HiiitailopoebUi,  the  god  of  mr,  who  «u  wppitMted 
with  enoleBs  hecatoniDB  of  hnnum  ▼ienaia.  The  other 

was  Qin>tzali'o;itl,  the  beneficent  of  light  and  of  t lie 
•ir.  His  rtiun  iipon  the  earth  was  the  jrolden  smio  of 
Aniihuiw,  when  tlie  cHiiti  yit  l'li-l  fruits  and  flowers 
epontaneousiy.  the  imHuh  uiuk  rich  huea  as  it  grew, 
•od  an  ear  <it'  Indian  lurii  was  a  loiid  for  one  man  tu 
carry.  This  deity  lavmht  thi'  people  the  arts  of  min- 
ing, agrieulture,  and  govLriniic  iit.  lie  wiis  tall,  white, 
wUh  long  hair  aod  a  TOwiiic  EveutuaUy,  he  kft 

the  land  tn  an  enchanted  Doat  hy  the  waten  of  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico.  The  Aztecs  looked  confidently  fur  his 
return,  and  were  dispuiied  to  identify  Cortes  with  their 
vanisheil  deity.  This  wai ooe mam  caue  <rf  the  n4>>d 
smi-ess  of  the  Spanish. 

In  the  Aztec  ideas  of  the  future  they  iniairined  a 
series  of  ej-eies  of  several  thousmd  years'  dunition. 
each  to  Im:  followed  hy  the  destruction  of  mankind  and 
of  the  Bolar  sphere,  while  a  new  Qych)  would  be  ioaUKU- 
lated  by  a  rekindling  of  the  snn.  Then  were  to  be 
three  st.icrcs  uf  t'utun'  cxistcni'c.  Tlic  wicked  were  to 
dwell  in  ii  place  of  e\  ci  lii.-^i  iiiir  darkness  ;  a  !s«'<'ond  cla.ss, 
whose  only  merit  wxs  tliat  tlicy  dicl  of  certain  di!<ea.**i, 
were  to  e^joy  a  state  of  imiolent  content.  The  highest 
plaee  was  (PyOtt  to  the  heroes  who  died  in  battle  or  in 
sacrifioe.  Thqr  paaeed  at  onec  into  the  ])re8ence  of  the 
sun,  whom  they  aooompanied  with  scm^  and  daooemhis 
bright  paaaage,  while  eventually  their  spirits  went  to 
revel  amnn;^  the  rich  blossoms  and  odors  of  Fkradiee. 

Tiio  rcliijiitas  olKservainx^s  were  conducted  by  a  large 
Ixnly  oC  jirie.st.s,  who  lormed  the  most  imp<irtant  cla.s.s 
of  tiie  people.  It  is  said  that  otXHi  priests  werc^  at 
tocbed  to  (lie  principal  temple  of  the  eupital.  E;u.h 
of  then  had  hi.H  duties,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
whi(^  WBB  the  education  of  the  vouth,  which  was  en- 
trnated  aolelf  to  the  piiesthood.  The  discipline  of  their 
aehoc^  was  vetv  aevere,  and  certain  oiTenecs  were  pun- 
ished with  death.  Confession  and  alwolution  were  rites 
of  the  Aztec  Clumh.  The  first  wa.s  heard  Imt  nin  e  in 
life,  and  w;ls  usually  deferTV<l  to  a  late  pcriiMl.  sini-e 
any  sulisei|iient  sin  could  not  be  expiated.  I'rioily  al>- 
solution  relieved  a  criminal  from  legal  punishment  for 
his  crime.  But  the  most  eztraordinaiy  feature  of  (Aie 
Axtec  religious  rites  was  that  of  sacrifioe.  Htunan  sao- 
rifices  are  said  to  have  been  adopted  about  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Conquest.  Rim  at  first,  they  increased 
in  nundn-r  until  they  btH'am<'  terribly  numeniiw.  The 
sacrificial  stone  on  whiih  these  nia.s.sacre.s  were  fn-r- 
fonned  was  a  huge  block  of  ja.sper,  with  its  upiK-r  sur- 
face 8«>mewhat  convex.  On  this  the  |)ristjner  was 
Stretche<l  and  securely  held  by  five  priests,  while  a 
iillll,  armed  with  a  sharp  razor  of  itztU,  at  obsidian, 
opmed  the  breast  of  the  victim  and^  insetting  his 
hand,  tore  oat  the  bleedini;  heart  This  he  first  held 
up  towanls  the  sun,  and  then  cast  at  the  feet  of  the 
deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  devoted.  Kven  women 
and  chililri  n  were  mnuetime.s  tlius  sacrificed.  Hut  the 
mo.->t  horrible  pairt  of  the  story  is  tin;  fact,  already  ad- 
verted to,  that  the  body  of  the  victim  w;is  delivered  to 
the  warrior  who  had  taken  him  in  battle,  to  be  serv^ 

Sin  an  entertainment  to  his  friends.  Different  au- 
la estimate  the  aniuial  saorifices  at  from  20,tiU0  to 
50,000.  On  ineh  important  oeeasions  as  the  cnwniiw 
of  a  rulr  r  or  tin-  >lc(lie:itii  in  of  a  temple  the  ininiher  oi 
victims  becaun  ali.-<(iutcl\  ai'pallini;.  At  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  LTcat  tenijilc  ul  the  war-goil  in  I  tsti  the 

f»risoner8,  who  had  been  reserved  for  several  years, 
i»rmed  a  procession  nearly  two  miles  long.  The  mur- 
derous ceremony  occupied  several  day's,  and  "0,000  vic- 
tims arc  s;iid  to  have  nerished.  Tneee  nnmbers  are 
given  by  the  old  Speoisa  dmoidsn,  but  are  no  doubt 
greatly  exat'u'eratfS.  The  vkstimB  were  principally 
captives  taken  in  I'Little,  the  wars  of  the  Aztecs  bciiiir 
conducted  quite  as  murli  for  the  pnrjMi.se  ot  taking 
prisoners  to  sacrifici  to  lie-  k">il:-  as  to  extend  their  em- 
pire. Hence  an  eneniN  was  never  slain  in  battle  if 
there  was  a  chance  to  take  him  alive — a  fact  to  which 
the  Spaniards  often  owed  their  preservation. 


i/Mtory.— The  histoiy  of  the  Astees  »  involved  in 
much  obeeuri^,  our  knoiriedge  of  it  bein^  based  upon 
traditions  which  are  vague  and  ver>'  priibably  inaccu- 
rate. The  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico  >c(  in  to  nave  en- 
tered it  by  nii^ratinii  from  the  north.  Tradition  as- 
cribes them  to  some  mysterious  norlheru  realm  called 
Aztlan,  but  its  location  remains  unknown,  if  it  is  not 
altogether  fabulous.  The  iuest  traditiontd  migrtition  was 
bv  a  race  called  the  ToitecS.  supposed  to  have  entered 
Mezioo  beftue  7U0  a.  d.  Considerable  civilisati<Mi  is 
asnibed  to  this  people,  and  they  are  credited  with  the 
onLnn  of  all  the  arts  of  the  Aztc>-s.  Th<'v  were  great 
bviilders,  and  many  existing  ruins  are  ascrifpi'd  to  thenu 
Alter  iiiur  centuries,  durint;  which  their  doniininn  Wits 
widely  cxtetidcdj  they  completely  disjippean-d  in  con- 
setjuence  of  famme.  pestilence,  and  defeat.  It  is  con- 
sidered possible  that  some  uf  them  may  have  become 
the  tnreat  builders  of  Central  AlMiica.  According  to 
some  traditions,  they  had  been  preooded  in  the  vaUejr 
of  Mezieo  by  a  nider  tribe  cilled  the  ChidimieoB. 
'  Others,  of  higher  civilization  and  speaking  a  Tohec 
dialect,  followed.  The  most  noti'd  id'  these  were  the 
Aztc<«,  and  iln-  Acollmans,  known  in  later  times  as 
Tezcucans.  The  latter  were  a  mild  nue,  who  estab- 
lished a  dominion  of  considerable  extent.  The  Aztecs 
made  their  first  ap()ear:knce  near  1  iit  Mj  \.  d.  They  were 
a  fieroe  and  vigorous  race,  who,  after  a  migratoiy  and 
adwntmuus  perio«l.  finally  settled  on  the  aouth-weateni 
borders  of  the  principal  lake  of  the  MezKan  Valley  in 

the  year  13i.V  They  there  l>e}nld.  perched  on  the 
stem  of  a  |)rickly  pear,  a  magniticeni  catde,  with  winjis 
spread  to  the  risini/  sun  and  a  wrpent  ilutched  in  his 
talons.  Taking  this  as  a  favoral>le  omen,  the  founda- 
tions of  their  city  were  laid  by  sinking  piles  in  the 
marshea  From  this  beginning  a  finu  island  in  time 
arare,  intersected  by  cands  and  covered  with  the  edi- 
fices of  a  flourishing  city,  which  was  connected  by  long 
earthen  causeways  with  the  mainland.  Isolating  canals 
an<l  dniwhridi-'es  rendered  the.s<'  cans<.'Ways  easily  de- 
fensible. Thus  fivonibly  .situated,  thev  strengthened 
thetn.-«elves  .tt  liotiie  and  soon  gained  a  reputation 
abroad  for  courage  and  <ruelty. 

Shortly  afler  the  year  1 4txr  the  Tewsncan  state  was 
overthrown  by  a  tribe  called  the  Tepanecs.  It  was  re- 
established hy  the  aid  of  the  Astecs.  Then  was  formed 
that  vigorous  confederacy  which  was  the  Itasis  of  the 
Mexican  state.  An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
was  made  between  the  Aztecs,  the  Te/.cncans,  and  the 
smaller  trilx*  of  Tlaco|)ans,  which  resulted  in  a  rapid 
extension  of  their  dondnion.  The  mountain-girdled 
valley  of  Mexico  was  soon  suMued.  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  oentnr>-,  under  the  first  Montezuma, 
their  dominion  was  eitended  &r  over  the  Mexican  ta- 
Ue-famd.  Tnhe  after  tribe  MI  helhre  them.  Spoils  and 
captives  flowed  abundantly  into  the  capital  city.  By 
the  vcar  I.VX).  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  .'Spaniards, 
their  duniini  I  in  reached  from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  their  ioni|uering  arms  had  Ikh  ii  carried  lar  into 
the  remote  n-gious  of  (  luatemala  ao'l  Nicaragua.  In 
these  wars  the  Aztecs  were  the  urtnlcmiinant  power, 
their  allies  being  thrown  into  the  sdade,  and  there  were 
indicatioos  of  an  overthrow  of  the  confederacgr  and  a 
seixnre  of  the  complete  power  by  this  vigoroos  and 
wariike  race. 

In  the  year  l.')l'.i  the  Siianianls,  \nider  Hernando 
Cortes,  made  their  apju'anitue  ■•u  the  . n.i^t.  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  linie  this  widespread  and  pojy- 
ulous  kingdom  was  overthrown  and  its  capittd  con- 
'  quered  by  a  handfid  of  Kuropeans.  There  were  many 
cau.^.>  tut  this  extnujrdinarj' success,  of  which  the  viuor 
and  the  superior  anus  imd  discipliae  of  the  invaders 
wore  but  one.  The  snperatitions  idea  of  the  people 

that  the  white- faced  stnintrers  were  their  vanished 
deity  aiid  liis  ci impanion.--,  wIihm'  n'turn  was  looked  for, 
aided  the  .^I'.m  anl»'  suit  est..  Hut  their  princi|>al aid  by 
in  the  eonstltutiuu  ctf  the  Aztei'  state.  It  was  in  no 
'  seiKse  a  constdidatcnl  kingdom,  but  a  mere  agirregation 
1  of  conquered  tribes,  held  by  terror  and  hating  their 
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dreaded  oppressors.   Henoe  the  shrewd  SpMiiards  had 

no  .liffitiilty  ill  ubtaining  allic!*  and  in  diviiling  the 
kin^-'doin  airainst  it«elt'.  It  was  thus,  by  availing  them- 
•  wives  <>t"  till'  .s«'rvi(xf<  of  the  tuct*  and  the  hostile  suli- 
jfcts  of  I  lie  Azteof,  tliat  the  iSiiaiiiards  siim'cded,  tirst 
in  overthrowing  the  latter,  ana  then  in  reducing  tlieir 
aliiea  to  aerritude,  and  in  establishiag  that  heartless 
desiwtiim  whioh  deatrpyed  in  a  few  centuries  every 
vestige  of  a  ooce-ioarishing  civilisation  and  reduoed 
it»  i^iibjects  to  a  state  of  hopeless  slavery-. 

The  Aztfo  ddiniiiion,  a.H  thus  l.rii-tly  ri-viewed,  pre- 
»<:nt6  a  str.inue  i  iitiihiiiuiioii  of  the  eleujcnt«  of  sava^erj-, 
biirbari^jm,  ami  civilization.  It  '\»  interesting  as  arising 
independently  of  the  civilizations  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  yet  closely  resembling  them  in  many  of  their  v- 
cbaio  featurea  It  was  the  true  outoome  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  North  American  Indians  when  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  settled  life  and  agricultural  habits. 
The  Aztec  confederacy  was  a  tribute-paying  agirrct/ate 
held  together  l>y  tormr  It  Miiuewhat  resembled  in 
this  re^iKJct  the  ancient  Persian  empire  in  Asia,  and 
was  le«»  coherent  than  the  Ass.VTian.  The  orgatiization 
of  the  people  was  vcrv  j)rubably  that  of  the  f/nts,  as  in 
the  Indian  tribes  and  m  early  Greece  and  Rome.  In 
aooordance  with  this  organizatiaoi  oouimunism  in  land 
and  dwellings  very  probably  prevailed,  though  the  idea 
of  individual  ownership  w.m  dnubfl.  ss  gr<iwln^'  and  the 
Owner>hip  of  nicn'haiidisc  was  fully  iniii\idual.  'J'he 
govertnuent  perhaps  did  not  difler  materially  from  that 
of  the  northerti  tribes,  tlmu'.di  tlic  authority  of  the 
chiefs  and  sachems  of  the  latter  w:is  in  Mexico  aug- 
mented by  the  influence  of  wealth,  of  religious  sanc- 
tion, and  of  a8urpc<l  prerogatives.  The  ruler  was  the 
iTMNHUsbimii  eleotiBd,  as  in  the  mm,  from  the  brothon 
or  nephews  of  the  deoeased  rnler.  But  the  power  of 
this  ruler  had  gn^atly  increnscd  thninuh  the  rai)id  ex- 
tension of  the  state  and  the  growioi.'  sulMivditiation  of 
the  people,  until  in  several  respects  his  authority  had  1 
become  al>solule.  A  despotic  state  wius  in  process  of 
formation  out  of  a  dcniocTatic  organization,  such  as 
still  exists-in  the  northern  tribes.  The  religious  inati-  I 
tadooBofthe  AstooiooHtilntedfttMilwricpotytheisni,  | 


while  its  savage  immolation  of  virtims  points  back  to 
the  torture  of  captivc>s  l>y  the  nidcr  tribes.  Evidently, 
with  the  growing  infbiemo  of  the  priesfcnit)  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  had  In-en  thrown  around  the  slaUkrh- 
ter  of  the  captive,  until  the  state  became  a  bu^'e  and 
terril>le  machineiy  for  the  capture  and  sacrifice  of 
human  victims  to  their  insatiable  god  of  war.  Yet  oo^ 
side  of  this,  in  theur  social  habits,  their  industries,  and 
their  arts  the  Aiteca  displaj^ed  mamr  of  the  instincts 
and  achievemenis  of  civilisation.  (For  further  partic- 
ulars eoncoming  this  interesting  peoph;  consult  Tres- 
cott  s  C-iiiffiif  jtf  <>/  Mrxico  and  Bancroft's  Xnlire  Rncea 
of  the  I'lrifir  Stnfi^.)  {c.  M.) 

AZYMlTES  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  C/'/ij?,  leaven),  a 
name  first  given  to  the  Human  Catholics  bv  Michael 
Cwrularius  when  in  the  eleventh  ceotoiy  toe  Greek 
Church,  sepamting  from  die  Weetem,  made  the  ohjee- 

tion  that  the  latter  used  in  the  Kucharist  unlea.vencd 
bread.  The  name  came  into  general  use  by  the  (m  eks 
aid  I  (lie  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  (\)uncil  of  Fl or 
enee  in  1439  to  nninite  the  chun  hes.  Since  that  time 
the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  has  constituted 
an  essential  difference  between  the  two  chun  hes,  and 
the  Latins  on  their  side  call  the  Oriental  eburchet 
PkoiymitesL  Ronsa  CathoUo  divioee  maintain  that  ss 
Christ  institnted  the  Eucharist  on  the  eve  of  the  Pkas- 
over.  ho  couM  iio(  then  have  u.sed  leavened  bread, 
rause  the  .b  wish  law  re^iuiri'd  all  leaven  to  Iw  can  fully 
n  iiiuved  l-i'tiin  haiid.  Thcdreeks  reiranl  this  al'lior- 
reiiee  of  leaven  as  a  relic  of  ■Judai.sm.  The  (Auuicil 
of  Morence  decided  that  either  leavened  or  uiilea\  ened 
brciid  might  be  u.sed,  and  that  the  priests  of  eadi 
Chuivh  might  follow  their  own  custom.  When  the 
Dnwtiw  of  wiof  t^her  than  eooimaii  bread  arose  i^ 
West  is  not  oertdtn,  hnt  it  dOes  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
isted l>efnre  the  ninth  century.  In  the  K;i.st  the 
(/reeks,  Syrian  Jacol)ile.s  and  .^Ian^nites,  ("opts,  and 
j  Ncstorians  us*'  leavened  bread  in  the  Kueharist,  and  in 
the  West,  while  the  Roman  Ohureh  requires  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread,  Protestants  generally  use  oommon  <W 
I  leavened  bread.  Unleavened  bread  is  also  used  by  some 
|of  tlwiBoraadvaBoedAiiglicaiM. 
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BABINET,  JACQtiKS  (1794-1872),  a  Pitjnch  physi- 
ci.st.  a.stronomer,  and  meteomlocist.  was  born  at 
Lusignan,  France.  Mandi  5,  1794.  In  1811  be  entered 
the  Lyc6c  Napohnin,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Ditiet, 
and  in  Oct.,  1812,  passol  to  the  Polytechnic  School. 
After  further  training  at  Metz  he  entered  the  imiK'rial 
army,  Oct.  1 ,  I H 1 3,  as  a  stib-lieutenant  of  artilleiy.  Uia 
military  career  was  brought  to  aelose  by  thedownfidi  of 
the  Empire  in  1 81 5.  In  Oct,  1 S 1 6.  he  nocame  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Fontenay,  in  Vendue,  and  a  year 
later  obtaimni  his  diploitia.s  jus  bachelor  both  of  arts 
and  of  s<'iences.  He  was  next  prole.s.s<}r  of  phy.sicH  at 
I'oitiers.  ami  in  182(J  was  ap^Mjinted  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  College  of  St  Louia  at  Paris,  which  he  held 
till  his  retirement  in  1869.  In  1825  he  began  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Athensanm  on  meteorology,  and  he 
afterwards  daimed  to  have  caused  the  sdoi^on  of  the 
word  ' '  mct^rologie  "  as  the  name  of  that  science.  His 
mechanical  talent  enabled  him  to  improve  many  scien- 
tili<'  instnmients,  a.s  the  pneumatic  nia>  liinc.  and  he 
invented  a  h\  t:ninieter,  a  eonioiiieter  to  measure  the 
refraction  of  transparent  b<sJics,  and  a  photometer. 
Still  used  to  mea.surc  the  intensity  ot  ilhimmating  gas. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Acadcm  v  of  Sciences  in  the 
section  of  phiwcs  in  Feb.,  184().  Though  constantly 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  physical  scicnee,  be  was 
fond  of  the  cla.«sics,  and  could  recite  whole  pages  of 
Homer  and  Hesiud.  He  died  at  Paris,  Oct  '21,  1872. 


His  first  publication  was  in  1822,  when,  in  company 
with  the  illustrious  Ami>^rc.  he  prejiarcd  an  atvount  oi 
the  rwiit  discoveries  in  elect rii-ity.  Ills  numerous 
memi)irs  oti  various  hram  !m  -  of  .science  were  published 
chiefly  in  the  Anunhv  <if  I'hi/siifw  et  ( 'fn'mie.  and 
the  {Snvqitof  Rendiu  of  the  Academy  of  Scteiioea.  His 
papen  on  meteorological  subjects  treat  of  Terrattrial 
miff  net  Um  (IK29),  Ihrhelia,  Halot,  and  the  Rawbow 
(ls:i7  i.  The  CmrmU  iff  the  Sta  (1849),  Modtfieottan 
of  J^inhce't  Btmmetne  Fnrmvin  (18.'>o  i,  Thnperatwt 
mill  till-  I)ri  fjimment  of  I'lniits  1  s'>I  I,  Ruin  aiul  Fr**h- 
its  l  is.').')).  He  labored  to  diflu.se  scientific  knowledge 
aiiiMiiL'  the  people,  and  published  many  articles  on  ;us- 
trotiumy,  pny.sies,  and  meteorulogv-  in  the  Hifue  da 
iMix  Alou'/rs,  the  JouriKil  dri  Dioott,  and  Other  peri* 
udicala.  He  also  publishcHi  a  treatise  on  De»eripliM 
G*wn^rjf  toA  Studies  and  Leebtnton  the  Sa'enene/ 
ObKrmtt'on,  and  their  J\-iictieal  .^pliaitinn*.  The 
latter  comprises  eight  voluinei!,  an<r  was  chiefly  com* 
jMxil  of  public  Icctun  s  ileli\cred  in  (he  Academy  of 
Sciiiici  H.  Under  bis  direetion  an  Atlti.s  was  prepared 
coiiiainiiig  what  he  called  ('■nhs  /iiirniili>i/nn>liii/nft, 

which  by  a  new  sj'stcm  of  projection  preeervcd  the  ex- 
ai  t  pro[)orti«ii  between  the  aetoal  sanasi  on  the  globe 
and  the  spaces  on  the  map. 

BABIli^GTON,  CinTitcHiu^  D.D.,  an  English  der 

P'man.  author,  naturalist,  and  archaeologist,  was  bom 
in  1621.    lie  is  the  son  of  Rev.  BL  L.  Babington,  runl 
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dean  of  Ac'klcy,  Ijcicestcrshirc.  He  waa  educated  at 
Camlmdge,  and  in  1843  took  a  first  clat«  in  claesica] 
honon  at  St  John's  College,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low in  1846.  ^  In'  that  year  his  essav  on  The  Jnfluenct 
Chriatumity  tin  Promoting  the  Aoolitioa  of  Slavery 
in  ^rope  won  the  Hulsean  prize.  In  18.58  he  puli- 
li.shwl  a  paniphlot  rcfutiiiL'  some  of  Lonl  Mucaulay's 
statciin'tits  witii  ruirarl  to  the  cleriary  in  thi>  sovciiticiith 
cfdiun.  In  isii.')  ho  wa.n  elected  Disney  jirulL!^i<<>r  uf 
archaeology,  and  in  (lie  next  year  waa  prenentcd  by  his 
collef^e  to  the  re<  tiiry  of  Curkfield,  Suflblk.  In  1866 
he  published  hiii^  introductoiy  lecture  on  aickiBolog>-. 
He  has  edited  from  recently  dtsooTereci  muniscripts 
The  Oration  of  Hmerida  against  Demo»thma,  The 
Oratian*  of  Ift/pmaeJi  for  Lycophron  and  Eitxenippuji, 
Thf  Funeral  Oi  :i(i<r.,  of  I/i/jHTi'frx.  He  him  also  edited 
Bishop  Peact>ek  !i  JiipnKxi/r.  and  in  the  series  of  hi»- 
torital  works  brought  out  by  the  British  (ioveminent 
he  cditetl  Hi^deu's  Folt/chnmicon.  He  rcprotluced  io 
fac-simile  the  Beneficio  di  CVjjt^o,  attributed  to  Paleuio. 
Ue  oontribatod  to  Smith  and  Cbeetbam's  Dit^onary 
tjf  Christian  AntiquUia.  In  I8d0  he  reiigned  hispro- 
leaaonbip  and  was  decCed  u  hononHy  nUow  of  St 
Jobn'i  Collet 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYKIA.  The  proi;rc5.s  of 
Pee  Vol  ITI  ■^*>'''^^''"^'>'  'I'Tini;  the  la.st  ftmr  or  five  year:* 
p.'  j:r9  Am!  ( I  J^'i'"^-'^-  f  I'een  eoiifsidinible  in  ail  its  dc 
ed  (p.  1H3  partuient^.  it  is  proposed  here  to  give  a 
Bdin.  ed.).  ^^^^  outline  of  the  explorations  thw  fiur 
made  in  the  beeios  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
then  to  review  somo  of  the  chief  results  of  recent 
AffiNTiological  study  into  the  cuneiform  isacriptions. 

Tnc  arrow-head  or  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  became  the  key  to  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nian.s  and  Assyrians,  was  observed  and  described  by 
travellers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
(De  Figueroa,  1618;  Delia  Yalle,  1621;  C.  Nicbuhr, 
1765).  Nicbubr,  in  pMftieabr,  brought  back  rich  ma- 
torial  for  (he  decipherer  in  the  snepe  of  copies  of  the  in- 
seriptioas  at  PersepoHs.  But  not  till  1820,  when  Rich. 
Resident  of  the  Ha.st  India  Company  at  Bagdad,  viaitea 
Mosul,  and  made  a  curr«or>'  examination  of  the  mounds 
of  Nebi  Yunus  and  Koyundjik  (Nineveh),  sendinir  to 
England  a  small  box  of  stone  fragments  a.<«  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor,  was  there  in  Europe  any  real  ae^^uaintance 
with  Assyrian,  much  less  Babvlonian,  remains.^  Later 
diaooverers  in  Assyria  were  the  Frenchmen  K.  Botta 
(1843-45)  and  V.  ¥\m»  a96liu  «ho  tttdoied  Khor^ 
sabod,  1 5  miles  N.  E.  of  Hoao),  and  who  laid  bam  the 
^<eat  palace  of  Sargon;  A.  H.  I^ayard  (first  expedi- 
tion, ls4.'")-47  ;  second  exjiedition,  lS4'.>-ol  I,  who  made 
important  discoveries  on  tin  hite  of  Nineveh  :  II.  Ila.s- 
sam  I  with  l^ayard  on  both  exjjCNjitions;  alouc,  I  >.VJ-04), 
who  brought  to  light  the  famous  librar>'  of  Asshur-baui- 
pal  (B.a  668-626);  Loftus  (1854),  whoec  chief  work 
was  in  Babylooift       below) ;  Q.  Smith  (first  expcd., 


1873;  eecund,  1874;  third,  1875>id),  whoae  briUiantly- 
successful  labors  hastened  his  death;  and  Ranun. 

ai-'ain,  in  several  cxpedition.s  since  1877.  In  1878 
tliis  veteran  explort-r  ujade  I'rcsti  excavations  at  Ko- 
yundjik anil  Xiiiirud  (ancient  Cdalii,  rriiiLr  in 
the  former  mound  a  cyhnder  in.st  riptiuu  ot  A.s.shur- 
bam^Nd  eontaining  nearly*  13(J0  lines,  and  in  the  latter 
the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple,  with  marble  altar, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Aasbur-natsir-pa]  (b.  o.  883- 
st'x)).  In  the  same  year  he  turned  his  attention  to  a 
muund  near  Balawat,  a  village  some  15  miles  ea.^t  of 
Mosid  and  miles  mirth  <'a!-t  of  Nimrfld.  Exeavatiniis 
in  this  pliue  were  aiti-iided  with  extreme  difficulty,  sim-e 
the  mound  wiwaburyintt-pLacc  forthe  nei>;hlHirinir  .Shab- 
bak  Kurds.  Thanks  to  Kiussam's  patience  and  diplomacy, 
however,  his  work  suffered  no  great  interruption,  and  his 
toil  was  rewarded  by  ihe  discovery  of  the  bronze  sheath- 
ing of  the  gates  or  a  pahM^e  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (b.  o. 
86i)-S25),  and  a  second  temple  of  A.<«hnr-nat8ir-pal. 
This  temple  contained,  besides  a  marble  altar  and  a 
111  1 1  ■  "wl,  a  coffer,  also  of  niarlile,  whirli  mtmiI 
as  a  receptacle  for  two  inscribed  &iabs.   A  third  slab 


lying  upon  the  altar,  bat  there  was  no  room  for  it 
in  the  coffer.  The  inscriptions  on  these  slabs  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  Aasbnr-natsir-pal,  and  contain  the 
name  of  the  ancient  city  buied  beneath  the  moand  <rf 
Balawat— /mj)Pi(r-.Se{.  (See  papers  of  Rnnwm  and 
Budge,  Tran$.  Soe.  BilJ.  ArchfroL,  vii.  1.) 

The  exploration  of  Babylonia  hi  >;aii  SMiUiwhat  later 
than  that  of  Assyria.  LayanI  made  .-.onie  unini|K)rtant 
diseoverie.x  there  in  1850-51.  A  FreiiL-ii  ixiicdition  un- 
der Fresnel  and  Oppert  (1851-54)  met  witu  good  suc- 
cess in  the  matter  ul  discoveiy,  but  lost  the  greater  part 
of  the  treasures  found  bgrtbe  capnaing  of  a  boat  in  the 
Tigris.  They  were  followed  hy  Loftos  and  Taylor  ( 1 85.3- 
55).  the  penend  mipervision  of  the  work  both  in  Baby- 
lonia and  A.ssyria  neing  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  (now  Sir  HenryJ  R«wlin.son.  tlien  Hriiis-h  con 
.sul  general  at  Bagdad.  From  this  lime  until  1^74 
srarcelv  anything  was  discovered  in  Babvlonia,  and 
even  then  it  was  not  as  a  result  of  a  well-planned  and 
eqi^ped  expedition  that  the  clay  jars,  packed  with 
oootnotptaUets,  w«ra  found  in  the  rains  of  Babylon 
and  sent  to  England.  Since  1878,  however,  Ranam 
has  I>een  laborinL'  in  Babylonia,  and  has  not  onlv  added 
gn-atlv  to  the  number  of  tlie.'-e  contract-tablets,  out  also 
brou>f)it  to  liirht  8ev<  nil  ancient  libraries,  with  inscri^ 
tions  of  all  kinds  and  great  value.  One  of  Ras.sam  s 
most  brilliant  achievements  occurred  during  his  expe- 
dition of  !8S()-S1— the  di.scoven-  in  the  vast  mounds 
of  Abu  Habbaj  south  of  Bagdad  and  about  halfWiJ 
between  thai  otj  and  Hillah  (Babvlon),  of  Sippum, 
the  "citv  of  the  Snn.**  In  the  arairre-dhanher  of  a 
temple  Ra.s.sam  found  an  inscription,  jiresened  in  a 
coffer,  like  tliose  at  Balawat.  which  named  the  temple, 
citv.  and  the  author  of  ilic  iii^*  rijition  hiniHclf — Naou- 
bal-idinna  !>«  uinninc  of  the  ninth  centun',  B.  c).  He 
succeeded  u\»i  in  identifying  the  site  of  Cutha. 

Finally,  but  not  least  important,  there  remain  to  be 
mentioned  the  arduous  and  successful  bbors  carried  on 
since  1877  by  the  French  vice-consul  at  Basaonh,  M. 
de  Sarsec  His  explorations  in  Lower  Babylonia  nave 
been  conducted  in  the  fare  nf  danger  fmm  hostile 
neighbors^  and  still  greater  ilani:er  from  the  i>e«tilent- 
ial  swamp.s  of  the  Eiiphrate.v :  ttie  momid  Tell  Lob, 
on  the  canal  Shatt-el-Hai,  was  the  scene  of  his  work. 
an<l  it  yielded  to  him  fttich  ntnm  in  the  shape  of  stat- 
ues, bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions  of  inestimable  value  for 
the  history  of  the  earliest  Babylonian  civilisation.  His 
ooUeotion  is  now  in  the  Loavre.  In  the  following  ooU 
omns  the  ehief  raanlts  of  aU  the  later  disooveiies  and 
Btu<ly  of  the  reooidf  are  fiven  nader  their  appropriate 

heads. 

fititi/rtiji/ii/. — In  As.syria  flii'  .«ite.s  of  A.s.4inr  ( Kileh 
Sfingot)  and  the  more  northern  triad  of  cities,  Calah 
iXimrHd),  Ninua  or  NineVeh  (Nebi  i'tinwi  and  Ao- 
vundjilc),  and  Dur-Sha^na  {Khormltnd  ],  have  long 
been  known.  The  addition  of  Imgiir-Bel  {BalamU), 
which  must  have  been  an  important  dty  in  the  ninth 
centur>'  b.  c,  makes  this  triad  into  a  tctrapolis.  In 
Babylonia  it  is  n4)w  clearly  established  that  tlie  terri- 
tory of  Acead  covered  the  north-western  part  oi  the 
country,  and  Shumir,  or  Sumir,  the  s<iuth-eaHtern. 
XcatA  thus  bordered  on  Assyria  to  the  northward, 
the  boandaiy-iine  between  the  two  lying  (with  some 
flactoationa)  a  little  south  of  the  lower  Zab.  The  line 
between  Aeead  and  Shumir  cannot  be  exactly  drawn  at 
present.  The  city  of  Erech  (  Wnrku]  belonge<l  to  Ac- 
eail.  that  of  Ur  ( Mitghn'r)  to  Shumir;  the  point  of 
division  on  the  Euphrates  must  therefore  be  sought 
lietween  these  two  iciir.  lat.  31°-f );  furtherthan  this  we 
cannot  now  say.  At  all  events.  Babylon  was  in  Aei  ad, 
and  so.  of  course,  were  Bor«ippa.  ('utha.  Aga'lc,  Sip- 
para,  and  the  other  northern  cities.  Kefereuee  lias 
been  made  above  to  Baasam's  identification  of  Cutha 
and  dtaooveiTof  Sippant  Catha  nwliere  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  had  already  located  if.  at  TI  Hirahim,  about  10 
miles  ofiat  of  Habylon;  Si(>para  had  been  previously 
sui  i  'i^e  l  (lie  original  of  Sif'  inth,  due  west  from  Bagdad 
and  near  the  Eupluates ;  Rassam's  disoovety  (see  above) 
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places  it  30  miles  soatb  of  Bagdad,  at  a  oonaideniblo  di»- 
tancc  fix>in  the  Euphrates,  on  an  old  canil-bed  called 

RuthKanuJi.  Tliis  appenrs  to  show  that  in  ancient 
times  the  Ktiphratcs,  which  is  rcpoatetlly  do8i>matcd  in 
tlic  iri-<  riptions  aa  the  "river  ui  Sipj);ini.  "  aiid  luust 
thLnfore  uave  passed  near  it,  held  northward  Imm 
IJiihylon  a  more  easterly  ooursc  than  at  present.  Not 
dae  to  recent  diaeovcrics,  but  worthy  of  mention,  is  the 
fiuit  that  the  modern  Bagdad  is  the  successor  of  an  an- 
cient etigr  known  as  Baifdadu  aa  early  aa  the  twelflh 
ceottny  n.  c.  and  ixMsoMed  of  •  noo^hemitb  name 
]>esido3,  Enh^l),  whii  li  >thowa  that  it  probably  otiginated 
lonir  bt'fore  thai  <  «  iitiiry. 

iWidi's  this  divisidu  ■»!'  Babylonia  into  Shumir  and 
Acciid.  other  pn)vineiul  names,  of  more  or  less  definite 
applieation,  have  been  attached  to  diffenmt  parts  of  the 
ootintry.  Oversomeof  these  there  is  still  much  dispute. 
It  is  probable  that  the  name  Karduniush  wa.s  given  to 
tbfl_  diatnot  imamdiatiely  aunoonding  Babvk»a.  The 
nsfrion  abont  the  shore  of  the  Peraian  Oulf  was  oaBed 
Bit  Jirldii  or  T< n, 1 11 ! m  hy  later  Assyrian  kinirfi.  It 
is  oonieiKieij.  atnl  wiili  .MtmuL'  ar,i:iinieiits.  that  Northern 
Babylonia  wa.s  uImi  known  a.s  Mihtclui.  and  Southern 
Babylonia  a*  Muhni,  but  this  is  not  as  yet  universjd- 
ly  accepted;  some  still  hold  that  these  names,  whieh 
are  at  times  applied  to  Ethiopia  and  Ksypt  respectively, 
never  denote  anything  else.  It  has  also  been  propoiscd 
to  find  in  the  name  Caldi  (Cbaldseans),  used  for  inhab- 
itants of  Babylonia  from  the  ninth  century  B.  c,  the 
Assyrian  lorin  of  an  orli^inal  Coffuli&ad  a  dcs- 

i^!:nation  for  jK'ople  ami  land  irS.  Vr  Ca.«<Hm,  (ten.  xi. 
Ss.  etc.  .  and  to  brinir  tlii;*  into  eoniieetion  with  the 
Cash  of  Gen.  ii.  13;  but  the  latter  point,  at  Ivv^t.  is 
at  jmwnt  »  mere  hvpotheaii. 

In  ancient  times  the  two  great  rivers  of  Babylonia 
and  AssyTia  emptied  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  different 
mouths.  The  sea,  which  has  long  since  retreated  from 
the  coast-line  then  boundinii;  it,  covered,  in  the  shape 
of  a  "leep  euU",  the  trroiuul  where  they  now  unite  and 
tliroiiL'h  wbieh  tluy  tlow  as  one,  Tlie  i.sland-eity 
iiiiin.  Mtuated  iiroliably  not  far  from  the  entrance  to 
this  frulf,  was  the  wjuibeminost  eit-v  of  Shumir. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  study  of  the  pre- 
Shemitic  languageof  Babylonia  (■eebek>w}aMBUitolM.Te 
determined  the  etymolo^o'  of  the  ancient  lireMmmes, 
Punittu  (Eiiplirattm)  and  Idiklat  (Tirrn's).  Tlie  Acca- 
dian  name  for  the  Euphrates  wa.s  Puni-nunu, — "prcat 
river  "  I  7»Mr=  "deep.'  ''vessel."  "ehannel,"  "river"). 
Tlie  Sheinitic  Itabylonians  «;mi'li>yed  the  same  word, 
/'//•</,  without  the  adjective  nunu,  adding  the  termina- 
tion oi'  a  Sbemilic  feminine.  J'urattu  means,  there- 
fore. ■■  th«  river"  par  taxfil-  no.  By  a  similar  adding 
of  the  feauune  termination  IdUdat  was  produced  from 
the  pre-Shemitio  Idigia  (?),  Mtrpm.  T-aigna,  the  Ac- 
cadian  name  for  the  Tigris,  is  made  up  of  /(for  id)  = 
"river;'  f/iV;  ~  "  Ixirder,  '  "bank;  and  n<i  — "high." 
Idiqii'i '  Itlil.hit  niean.s,  therefore,  "riv4T  with  high 
bank,  "  oriK;rhaj».s  "rivern  liannel,"  "river,'  like  I'unt. 

The  notable  limit.-ition.'^  of  the  gcog^ranhieal  know- 
Ie<lge  i>o*4os.sed  liy  the  Babylonians  and  Asqrrians  ap- 
IK-ar  when  we  eon.sider  that  although  th«ylciiew  Klam 


Media,  Aimenia,  S,yria»  Kgypti  Arabia,  ate.^  and  had 
names  for  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  fbr  the  lakes 

of  Van  and  Oroomiah  and  the  l'(>r8ian  tin  n-  \s 

no  indieation  on  the  monuments  of  an  aiipiaintaiiee 
with  the  Blark  or  Caqmn  Sea  nor  with  Bartam  and 

Soiith-ea.stern  Asia. 

Kihni)liK/>f  and  TTitoiy.— The  origin  and  previous 
histoiy  of  the  pra-Shemitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
are  wrapped  in  nnoeitainty.  It  is  exeecdingly  doubtful 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  IJral-AltMo  (au- 
callcd  Turanian)  family:  the  philoloirie:d  argument  in 
favor  of  this  view — the  only  argument  of  importance— 
ajipcars  not  to  bear  a  .'<«'ari  liing  examination  (see  }k»1ow). 
On  the  rtther  li.ind,  the  (lieory  of  I,et.siii.>  i  \iil,isihi' 
Gmmmntik-,  Issu.  Kinleilunj; i,  that  tney  eame  from 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  wen^  Cushitcs,  related 
to  the  i^jut  of  the  Somali  ooaat  and  Southern  Arabia, ) 


cannot  be  aatd  to  Imto  any  strong  jnobability  in  ita 
&Tor.  We  may,  however,  fairly  remmd  onndm  tbtt 
when  B<>nM«ti8  Speaks  of  Oannes  a.s  coming  flom  tlie  86a 

I  Persian  (  lulf)  and  bringing  culture  tcCthe  people,  a  cer- 
tain (null  iinilerlyinir  tliis  legend  seems  to  t>e  confirmed 
by  the  ].n.l.alile  tiu  t  that  the  Shumirians.  who  dwelt  in 
Southern  H;il  a  Ionia  along  the  coast,  spoke  an  oliler  <Iia- 
lect  than  tlie  Aeeadians,  and  were  tlierefure  presiimablv 
a  more  andent  tribe.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  apparently  doee  historical  reUtiooa  between  Aecjul 
and  Klam,  suggests  the  question,  whidi  we  are  not  yet 
able  to  answer,  whether  it  i.s  then  itnjKtN.'iible  that  the 
two  aiii  ifiit  Baliylonian  trilKs  had  a  ditlerenl  origin. 
The  hiniilaritv  of  lan<.'iiai.'r  wniild  not  hllimwillliljl  be 
an  alisolute  Lar  to  such  a  .sujppoe^ition. 

The  early  historj-  of  Babylonia  has  been  lately  eo^ 
riched  by  the  discoveiy  of  kMu;  lists  of  Babylonian  king^ 
as  well  as  inscriptions  and  otfier  monuments  fion  aone 
of  these.  Itia,  however,  not  yet  possible  toieeoueUuet 
the  statements  whieb  have  heen  generally  made  in 

v'.wA  I'l  the  early  period,  so  n.x  to  tiring  them  into  MQr^ 
thin:.'  like  a  final  form.  The  (|Uc.*tion  of  date.^  is  here, 
as  commonly,  one  of  tlic  moct  difficult.  H'  we  are  to 
credit  a  ftatenient  ma<ic  by  Nalninidns  in  a  reeently- 
deiiidiered  inscription  (Finches,  l\<>cfrtliiigf  Soc.  Bib. 
Anh.,  Nov.,  issi'),  tbeve  Wasa  well-<levelopeil  civiliza- 


tion in  Babylonia  neaify^tiOO  years  H.  c.  Nabonidus 
relates  that  he  made  excavations  beneath  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Sippara,  and  after  much  lat>or  found 
"  the  cylinder  of  Nanuii-Sin  son  of  Sarpm.  which  for 
.TJIHJ  years  no  kinir  Indnre  ine  had  .'^ccn."  Rerkoning 
back  from  ii.  r.  .'i^if.  tin-  time  of  Nabonidns,  wc  find 
that  NalN>niduB  places  the  reign  of  Nanmi-Sin  c.  B.  C. 
^T.W.  We  do  not,  however,  know  the  d;ita  by  which  he 
fixed  this  date,  and  must  for  the  present  regard  it  aa 
very  uncertain. 

The  discovery  of  the  bronze  gates  at  Balawat  (see 
above)  supplies  us  with  the  mopt  important  among  the 
newly-recovered  documentt>  of  A!<«yriaii  kiiiLs  The  in- 
serijition  is  concerned  with  the  tir>t  nine  \<  :irsof  Shal- 
manescr  II.  lU.  C.  .>d<>-M2')).  and  L'ives  many  detail.-  ot 
bis  campaign  in  Babylonia,  as  well  as  an  acooimt  of 
other  expeditions. 

It  shouU  be  further  remarked  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  identHying  the  'Hglath-Piloeer  of  the  Bible 
(B.  c.  745-728)  with  Pul,  the  latter  being  his  private,  the 
former  his  nwvA.  name.  (See  Schrader,  Ketliimcimfim 
V.  Gt*cttuhtx'fi>nhtmii,  1878;  Ke^uMkr^im  u.  d. 

Tnttameiil.  L'd  ed.  1  SS.'J. ) 

But  it  \)i  the  late  Babylonian  emi>ire,  and  especially 
its  close,  upon  which  the  labors  of  the  last  four  vears 
( lH7u-,s2)  hare  thnmn  the  clearest  light  The  silence 
of  the  inscnptmoa  coneeming  the  fampaigna  of  Heh- 
oehadnenar  (b.  c.  004-462)  has  been  soueiriiat 
Heved  by  the  discover^-  of  several  cuneiform  inacriptioilB, 
at  lea-Ht  one  of  tln  ni  daling  from  bis  reipn.  on  therodts 
bor'l<  rinir  the  Xnlir-tl- Krlli,  or  I>op  Ri\  (  r.  a  little  north 
ot  Beirut  in  Sjria.  These  inscrijitions  are  all  badly 
defaced,  but  the  largest  and  best  preserved,  on  which 
the  name  of  Nebuc-hadnezaar  rcp«'atedly  occurs,  testi- 
fies, at  all  events,  to  the  presence  of  the  great  conquer- 
or's fixrcee  on  tbia  tboroughfiue  of  ancient  anoiea,  and 
thtn  oonflnns  the  aoocmnts  fhnmdied  by  other  atranm 
Another  ins  riptton.  on  a  fragmentarj"  tablet  recently 
deciiihered,  n-t'onLs  a  <-:un]iaiL'ii  ma<lc  by  the  L'cncral 
of  tnc  king  against  "Mit.xir  "  i  undoubtedly  Mufsur, 
"  Egypt" )  in  Nebuchadnezzjir  s  thirty-seventh  year  of 
reign,  or  B.  c.  .i<>8.  In  672  the  king  had  already  re- 
duced Kg\'pt  to  subjec  tion,  and  thia  new  expedition  was 
probably  oct  iisioned  by  a  revolt  (See  Pinches,  ThnMU 
Soc  Bib.  Arch.,  \u.'Z.) 

One  of  the  mo«t  important  and  surprising  disoorer- 
ies  of  late  years  for  the  historian  of  Babylonia  con- 
sists of  two  inscriptions,  one  on  a  clay  tablet,  and 
the  other  on  a  elav  <  ylimii  r.  found  anil  deeipherc<l  in 
1  s7<J  and  1 880.  These  treat  of  the  campaigns  of  Cyrus 
and  the  fall  of  Babylon,  aad  are  the  first  detailed  oon- 
tempoiaiy  aoooonti  in  oar  pnMSMion  The 
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statements  arc  ctinfirintid  by  the  new  iuwriiitiunof  Na- 
boakliu  already  referred  to.  According  to  these,  Cyrm 
^-ogdinarily  termed  "  king  of  Anzan  " — after  overwun- 

in,'  iVstyacps,  kliiL'  of  .^Fcil'a.  and  captiiriiitr  Kclditana 
ill  B.  c.  r>.'>i»,  sulHluin^'  J^ylui  in  '147,  and  carryin;;  on 
-urt'ttvsful  rauii)aigns  in  ilif  Ma.'-t,  at  length  enterotl 
liabyluuia  lAw-adj  in  July  iTauinuizi,  '>■'.•<.  This  was 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Baliyluiiian  kirn.' 
ri'ihiil,  ur  NaUonidii.H.  Tliis  i»rince  had  not  maintained 
lii.'«  empire  in  tull  vij;ijr.  His  supinem-ss  had  ahenated 
tin-  |n.'oiile  at  large,  and  liis  ne^dcct  of  tlic  unils  and 
paUtc  Worship  had  rendered  the  prietitii  his  enemies 
That  NaLHiiiiJiis  hiniscdf  did  nut  aomit  any_  lack  of  rev- 
enoce  and  rehj^ious  zeal  on  his  own  part  is  clear  from 
hts  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Sippara,  setting  forth 
111.-  lalxir.-)  in  restorini;  that  tenipu'  iaf\<'r  the  exjilo- 
fAtion  referred  tu  alx>ve)  and  enumerating  his  otiier 
pious  deeds.  StiU,  this  dates  nu  later  than  B.  C.  55U, 
and  his  habita  have  changed.  Bfls>d«8,  we  can- 
not teD  what  part  private  jealousieB  and  intrignea  may 
hare  played  in  his  loss  of  jKiptilarity.  We  know  that 
the  prit»st«  \vi Ti'  a  nio>t  intluential  anil  iHUM-rtul  clasvS 
ill  R.Jiyj.inia,  und  it  w:ls  no  douht  through  their  ai;i  iu  y. 
wurking  u|x>n  the  dii^ifTeeted  populace  and  army,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Airad  revolted  from  Naboniduf> 
anil  ni'leotned  Cyrus.  The  "kiii^'  of  Anzan  "  entered 
Sipjiara  ^oe  above)  without  .Ntrikiii!:  a  blow.  lie 
•lid  not  at  once  jio  to  ISalivlon,  Imt  tliat  riiv  Wiis  oc- 
cupied, with  scanvly  any  resi.stamc,  by  (iobrjaa,  his 
jk'eneral.  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  proliably  no  more 
than  the  time  ro^uired  to  niarch  from  Sippara.  Na- 
bunidus  had  made  his  escape  at  the  time  of  the  revolt 
an  !  tilt?  (M  i'Ujiatiiin  <>f  Sippani,  and  .-eenis  to  have  takon 
retujje  in  i3aLyh>ii.  fur  lie  wtts  taken  prisoner  there  by 
Gobiyaa  Some  li  >ni  months  sfl«nn»d  (3d  Hwehea- 
Ttn)  Cynm  entered  Babylon  in  person,  and  appointed 
Gobiyas  and  othen  whom  he  trnsted  to  poMtions  of 
itnrxirtance.  Xa!>oniiln.s  did  not  loni:  .snnive  the  loss 
of  his  empin',  but  ilieil  Udbre  the  year  endiii.  probably 
in  the  latter  partof  the  month  Adar  ( February-. ^lanhi, 
since  he  was  publicly  mourned  from  the  27th  of  tlutt 
month  to  the  :u\  of  the  next,  Nisan.  C>Tua  ingratiated 
him-self  with  tbo  pncsts  and  the  neojdi'  bv  ureal  atten- 
tion to  the  leniplt  s  and  tu  Worsni|),  ami  by  a  liberal 

iHjIicy  toward  subiert  and  tributary  nation.s — iiuilc  in 
;eeping  with  what  the  Bible  tells  u.s  lui  to  \m  tnatnient 
oftnecaptive  Hebrew.s.  In  addition  to  the  iiiforma- 
tlMi  given  by  this  tablet  and  eylinder  wc  learn  from  cer 
tun  dated  eontnict-tableta  that  as  early  lus  C^jtus 
e*tabli-li.  d  his  son  Cambyses  (who  had  l>een  with  him 
when  he  first  t<K>k  p«tssession  of  Bab>'luu)  on  the  Haby- 
k>niaQ  throne  aa  a  sort  of  vioeioy,  while  he  himself  was 
no  doubt  ooonpied  with  new  CMnpeigjiB.  From  this 
time  on  we  have  little  ftesh  informi^ion,  except  the 
nioairro  statement  of  date,  kin?,  etc.  in  the  rolophun.s 
of  tlie  i-ontract-tubleta.  Some  uf  these  have  even  been 
f  )urid  dating  frtnn  the  raign  of  A^ihMHM-dir^JiieX' 

andur. 

Art.  .SVi>n«!,  and  Litfrature.—The  temples nnearth- 

ed  hy  Mr.  Ra.s.Hain  at  Xiinrdil  am!  Halawat  s(h»  almc) 
seem  to  be  cfinstrncted  on  a  siniiile  plan.  The  altar, 
ai'l»r-M  lifil  by  a  tiii:lit  id'.step.s.  was  the  principal  object 
in  eath.  In  tlif  .N  inirild  temple  were  also  several  jdat- 
ftRBsand  three  stone  chairs.  Tiles  and  ornaments  of 
other  sorts,  Ixjauiifully  decorated,  had  once  occupied 
pW-es  on  wall  or  ceilinir.  Mr.  Riuswam  speaks  of  ntul- 
uu'  lure  al.>o  "a  perfirt  and  II  built  V>rick  andi." 
The  uuffcr  containing  in-rrijiiions  at  Balawat  wa.s  de- 
pnHed  at  the  entram  e  r.f  the  temple.  Much  better 
vnsaeiied  than  either  of  these  was  tne  great  temple  of 
the  Son,  "  EbtA-bara^"  at  Sippara  (see  above).  Here 
a  wallt'd  apartment,  one  bun  Ir-  il  b  rt  by  m-arly  thirty- 
ti\e,  contained  a  .si|uare  altar,  or  tin'  lower  oart  of  one, 
built  of  brick,  and  .stj  lar.i;e  as  m  arly  to  fill  the  width 
of  the  temple.  From  Uils  apartment  a  door  led  into 
amner  room,  in  the  floor  or  which  the  archire-ehest 
or  coffer  wa.^  found. 
The  expluratiuDS  of  M.  de  Sarzec  have  brought  to 


light  valuable  8|»eiimen8  of  ancient  Shumirian  ait. 
Among  these  are  six  statue^  ^^^^i*^  or  quite  Uiesriie, 
two  in  a  standing  and  four  In  a  sitting  poRtnre.  The 

inateria!  is  the  bardr^t  diorite;  the  style  (juite  distinct 
j  from  the  .V.-.^vrian.  and  claimed  by  some  to  n^semble 
]  th»;  oldi-sl  Iv.'vptian.    The  .statues  are  all  headlesH.  but 
'  two  heads  were  tound,  apjiarenily  broken  from  other 
statues — oijc  bare,  thf  other  crowned  with  a  turban. 
The  material  of  thest!  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fig- 
urt^s,  a  hard  diorite  or  porpbjTy — also,  j>crhaii!!.  Egyin 
tian  in  ebaraeter.  tlionnh  Ljjyptian  infliu  iiee  is  strongly 
disputed.    Inwriptions  on  these  figtires  m-m  to  ex- 
plain these  charaeleri.>ties  by  Niying  that  the  king  had 
Uiem  brought  from  "Maggan"  (Makan    Kgypt? ;  see 
above).  Their  date  is  umi'rtain,  but  evidently  remote. 

In  A.ssyria  wo  have  to  ni>tifr  oiite  iii'>ri'  tin-  I  mtizc 
gate^j  Irum  lialawat,  as  iliir-tralinc  in  Uiore  tlian  one 
point  the  artistic  qualities  ot  tin  nation.  The  .s4>-<alled 
bronte  sates"  are  really  the  band4  which  .•^trengUien- 
ed  and  adorned  the  wooden  doora  of  the  palace.  The 
main  si  ries  jia.«i.ed  arross  tin-  do'>rs  horizontally,  being 
atlixt  d  to  tliL-m  with  nails,  still  i rnvscrved ,  one  i-nd  was 
bent  around  the  doorpost  (which  turned  with  the 
door),  the  other  was  conc*calcd  beneath  vertical  strips 
or  plates  with  which  the  inner  edge  of  each  doorwas 
l>ourid.  The  doors  were  in  pairs,  like  our  folding-doors. 
The  bands  from  two  paii-s  were  found  anil  brought  to 
England,  but  the  smaller  set  <nunbled  almost  \it'\>i  - 
leasl)' to  pieces.  Of  the  larger  set,  the  horizontal  bauds 
on  each  door-leaf  were  seven  in  numlxT,  Kaeh  contains 
two  rows  of  figures,  extending  their  whole  length,  ac- 
eomnanied  generally  by  brief  insf-riptions.  The  edt'cs 
of  till'  bands  art'  nrnanirnted  witli  llttlf  r<'S<  ttc^.  ilu- 
nail  head  in  the  eeutre.  The  scenes  repre.<>4;nt<d  on  the 
bands  are  taken  from  the  earlv  campaigns  of  Shalma- 
neser  IL ;  the  figures  are  rsiBed,  and  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  pnnchiTig  from  the  hack,  with  finishing-touches 
on  the  face.  Tin  v  are  all  in  jirotile.  Tlie  total  number 
is  iiutuen.«e,  ami  tin-  variety  very  givat.  Tlie  niaiti  in- 
.si  notion,  referred  to  above,  is  on  the  brniize  t-ilgin^ 
of  the  doors,  (.^ec  Pinches,  Tran».  Soc.  Jiilt.  Ardi.^  VIL 
1.)  The  figures  present  the  well-known  Aiwytian  oha^ 
raeteristii-s.  but  nianv  uf  tln  iii  arc  .■•inL'ulirlv  exe- 
lUted.  The  roiitri\ ance  of  n'lin  .-rnlnig  tin-  diri-ftion 
of  a  rivtr  s  i  iirn  nt  |jy  raiisinir  it  to  grow  shallowi  r  to- 
wanl  the  source  is  employed  with  considerable  skill. 

In  n'u:ard  to  .'^  icm  i'  tin-re  i.-  little  definite infiinnation 
to  be  added  to  that  already  given.  The  nK>st  noteworthy 
recent  disoovcn'  in  this  department  is  connectJHl  with 
two  of  the  sittiiiv'  statues  of  M.  de  Sarzee  -  i  i.Hi-,  tidn. 
Eaeh  of  these  holds  on  his  lap  a  tablet;  on  tlie  right 
of  it  lies  a  graver  s  tool,  in  front  a  graduated  measure. 
Oppert  is  authority  fur  the  statement  that  the  length 
of  this  measure  is  271  mHIimetres.  with  snhdirtsions 
whieh  can  l>e  redneed  to  the  scab-  of  (jn.  Tliis  would 
thus  apjK-ar  to  Ia-  the  old  Slinmirian  unit  of  measure. 

Our  aciiuaintanco  with  Babylonian  literature  is  in- 
creasing^ all  the  while  aa  new  libraries  are  discovered 
and  their  contents  deciphered.  In  Ronic  cases  Baby- 
lonian originals,  or  older  eopic.t.  of  works  known  hith- 
erto only  tbrouirb  the  library  of  .\s.-linr  baiii-pal  at 
Nineveli.  lia\e  U'en  broni.dit  to  liLrlit.  .\ni"ng  tbi>o 
is  a  Babylonian  riiension  ot'  the  account  of  the 
noini ;  and  there  are  many  valuable  rdigious  and 
lexicographical  texts  besides,  Tlie  general  fines  with- 
in whieh  the  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Asn'ria  were 
di  v.  1>*|H  1  have,  however, been abesdy marked otit with 

sufficient  clearne.s.H. 

Languoffeaiiil  T^vk/^.— Fresh  interest  attaches  to  the 
language  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bahybnia  from 
two  ctminwtanocs :  The  first  Is  the  vigorotis  revival  of 

an  old  controvi  rsy  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  any  pre- 
Sliemitic  languace  in  this  regiim.  The  ehnmpion  of  the 
negative  view.  J.  Ilalevv.  maintains  that  ibe  .so-eulled 
Aixadian  or  Shumirian  language  is  nothing  but  an  art- 

!  ifieial  mode  of  writinir  Shemitic  words.  The  impulse  to 
this  theorj-  seems  to  have  b.  en  niven  by  the  ififficulty 

i  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  hitherto  uukuowu  Ao> 
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cadian  or  Shnniiriun  people,  and  of  accouiitini,'  for  its 
presence  in  lialiylonia.  To  this  tlx^iry,  which  seems  to 
owe  its  force  to  the  great  ('rH  rL'.\  (>f  its  chanipioii  rather 
than  to  weighty  arguiut^i  it.  it  i<  nljje(te<I  that  the  use  of 
a  aeerot  cbuaoter  on  such  a  krvu  scale  aa  the  AccadiaD 
and  Shnmirian  inacriptiona,  aod  hi  places  where  tbe  ob- 
ject miiflt  Iiave  l>een  to  prochiim  and  perpetuate  the 
famous  deeds  of  a  king ;  the  demonstrable  differences 
in  jiusitiiiti  and  eonstniction  of  words  Ijctween  the  As- 
syrian and  Awadian  parallel  texttt;  the  deujonj^trable 
existence  of  various  dialects  in  the  prc-Sheujitie  lan- 

Suagc ;  the  possibility  of  accounting  lor  many  of  these 
ialectic  variations  byregularj)rinciplc8of  the  tranamu- 
tation  of  aottoda;  the  necMily  of  finding  an  adequate 
ezidaiiation  fbrtlieoorabiiiatioD  of  ideographic  and  pho- 
netic writin?  in  the  Assyrian  texts;  the  lack  of  any  key 
to  themcaiiinL'  uf  soniewonls,  partieularly  pn»jH'r  namt  s, 
ill  the  text  discus-^'d,  if  we  are  to  l»e  limited  to  Slioniitic 
roots  :  —that  these  I'aets,  and  such  Jis  these,  deprive  the 
net-alive  theorj'  of  anv  sufficient  foundation. 

Much  study  has  of  late  been  betttowed  oa  this  nre- 
Shcmitic  language.  That  it  probably  does  not  belong 
to  the  Unl-Altaic  family,  as  many  have  stipposcd,  has 
been  stated  ahvady.  Wc  have  noticed  also — and  this 
is  the  aeoond  point  of  spti  ial  interest — its  pejiaration 
into  dialects.  There  may  have  Wen  several  of  these, 
but  acconliiii;  to  our  present  knowledL'O  two  \vi  re  chief 
The  exi-sloncc  of  these  waa  first  noted  by  Prof.  ISayee  in 
1874,  later  by  I>>normant  and  PSncbee;  but  the  recog- 
nition of  the  full  importance  of  the  diaeorenr,  and  the 
detailed  proof  of  the  fact>  aie  dne  to  Fan]  Haupt,  now 
of  (Juttin^cn.  It  will  he  convenient  to  distinguish 
ihe^  as  "the  main  hunruage"  and  "the  dialect." 
There  are  some  cxtcnial  differences,  such  as  tlic  turni 
of  some  characters,  the  presence  in  the  dialci.t  ot  en- 
graved lines  between  the  rows  of  characters,  and  the 
much  greater  frofjuency  in  it  of  phonetic  writing.  The 
material  variations  of  the  dialect  are  chiefly  in  transmu- 
tation of  sounds,  a,  xA,  w»  etc  of  the  maip  kogiM|e 
appearing  repeatedly  as  m  or  6,  n,  ^,  etc.  in  the  diap 
lc<'t.  It  is  rK"lieved  hy  Haunt  and  others  that  the 
ilialcct  is,  on  the  whole.  (»Mcr  than  the  main  language: 
it  is  i)roi>()se(l  to  call  the  main  language  .Vccjidian,  and 
the  dialect  Shuruirian,  hut  this  has  met  with  some  op- 
poaiUon.  The  grounds  for  the  naming  have  indeed  not 
Deen  thoroughly  sifted  as  yet,  and  if  we  call  the  main  lan- 
guage Accadian,  this  must  be  taken  prarMmaQy.  The 
Aasyrian  scholars  tenncd  the  dialect  (jnt  sal,  "femi- 
nine "  or  "  fern  ale ' '  language.  Of  t  his,  seTeral  explana- 
fioMs  liiivc  lu  cn  suggested,  none  of  which  can  claiiii  to 
be  aijsfihitc  and  tinal.  Prof.  Sayce  thinks  the  Atradiaiis 
took  their  wives  fn>m  tho.se  who  sjM^ke  the  diakn-t,  and 
hence  the  name.  Haupt  tliinks  that  since  e  was  used 
sometimes,  in  tbe  main  language,  to  form  feminine 
words,  the  preference  of  the  diakcA  for  i  (see  ahoTel 
BH^  have  led  the  Aasjrrians  to  call  it  the  **  feminme 
fauiguagc.  Tie  points!  nut.  ;is  another  possibility,  that 
the  older,  dialectic  forms  maiulaiiicii  I hem.selves  longer 
in  the  mouths  of  the  wonu  n,  who  were  not  so  much 
exposed  to  foreign,  mixlitying  influences  as  the  men. 
But  all  this  must  be  matter  fur  future  discu-ssion. 

The  chief  characteriatica  of  the  Accadian  language, 
aooording  to  Hatipt,  anar  bs  concisely  mentioned.  It 
makes  use  of  fourteen  coosonaDta— ^  ah,  t.  d,  $,  *h, 
«,  r,  Z,  n,  b,  V  or  m.  It  has  fetir  voweb--*?,  i,  w,  f. 
There  seem  to  be  no  diphthongs.  Tlie  syllahlc  iM'irins 
with  any  vowel  or  consonant,  and  ends  with  any  cxtfjit 
A",  t^p.  and  SI.  Kiiphonic  chaiiL'cs  of  vow»'ls  and  conso- 
naota  take  ntace  to  a  limited  extent.  Primitive  n»ots 
•I©  monosyllabie.  The  language  is  agglutinative;  fonn- 
ing  new  words  by  loose  prefixes  and  affixea.  When  these 
are  inflectional,  they  are  under  certain  cinmmstaoces  con- 
nected not  with  a  noon,  bat  with  ita  modifying  ac^ective. 
The  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs  follows  definite  laws 
— nouns  almost  always  bv  prefixes,  either  one  of  the 
four  \o\m  Is  of  the  syllables  nin  (dial.  mn).  hi.  iinin, 
l  a -li  with  a  itarii'  iilar  lone.  The  only  sutli.x  fi)r  the 
furmatiun  of  uouus  ia  gaL  Verba  are  formed  by  P*^ 


fixing  dti,  ta,  m,  and  *A,  or  by  adding  </«.  Redupli- 
cation is  also  employed  in  verhe,  adjectives,  and  nouns 
to  .strengthen  the  meaning  in  special  ways.  The  noun 
ncc<i  not  h.ive  aqy  mark  of  gender,  number,  or  caaet 
though  it  may  sometimes  have  all  thxecb  IlttBibeni 
are  two,  singular  and  phua].  Yarioos  ease-rektiou 
may  be  denoted  by  fH'^fiHixi'tiiin.^  iin.sfead  of  prciw>si- 
tion.*i).  The  verb  was  originally  a  substantive  with 
possessive  suffix,  loiter,  it  was  inflected  by  jK-rsonal 
prefixes.  A  pronoun,  u.hh1  as  object  of  the  verb, 
stands  between  the  |)crsonal  prefix  and  the  verb-stem. 
The  tenses  are  present  and  imperfect.  A  procative  uud 
an  imperative  are  <iistinguisheu.  The  negative  [mij  is 
alwayspiefized.  (Jhe  most imjpoctMUiWoncoo the aidl>< 
jcct  or  the  Accadian  and  its  dialect  is  JHb  Aeeaditehen 

V.  SniinTi'srfi,  )i  K'  ihrhriftrxtr,  by  Havpt,  fo  5  pSXtS; 
Parts  I.-IV.,  l.<'ii./.ig,  l««l-«:i.) 

1  ndcr  the  heail  of  trade  it  is  needful  only  to  jtoint 
out  that  the  husincss-systcm  known  to  us  tixjm  the  con- 
tract-tablets of  the  later  Babylonian  and  the  Persian 
period  existed  many  hundred  yearaearlier.  Great  nam- 
Dcrs  of  tablets  fitnn  Eredi,  believed  to  be  nut  later  than 
the  twellth  century  B.  C,  and  inscribed  in  the  Accadian 
language,  have  recently  been  copied,  and  some  trans- 
lated. Tbe  form  appears  to  he  stereotyped.  First 
comes  the  subject  of  contract,  house,  ganlen,  etc. ;  then 
the  names  of  t!ic  it;irti(  s;  then  the  condition.s,  etc.,  ai  - 
companicd  generally  with  a  solemn  oath;  then  the 
names  of  witnesses ;  then  the  date.  The  tablets  bc«r 
also  the  seals  of  tbe  contracting  oartiea  and  the  wit- 
nesses. (See  Straasmaier,  Vtrhanalunaen  d.  6tm  nicr* 
imtionalm  OrimtoiktenrOangrmmt  jSweiter  Thdi, 
32<>. ) 

and  Mytholofjjf. — From  a  nia.ss  of  dt  tails 
only  two  or  three  points  will  here  lie  noticed.  'J'hc  con- 
ception formed  by  the  Babylonians  of  one  of  their  chief 
fLoAs  is  indicated  by  the  figure  of  ^hamash.  the  Sun- 
^od.  engraved  on  the  archive-tablet  fomid  by  Rsamn 
m  the  temple  at  Sippara.  Shamaah  ia  represented,  we 
are  told,  with  a  long,  flowing  beard^  sittina  upon  a 
splendid  throne,  attended  by  cherubim,  iritJI  ft  ling, 
tlie  symlx)l  of  eternity,  in  his  hand. 

A  strong  ar:j uiiicnt  ha^  \  niailc  out  fur  the  ides- 
titieation  of  the  cherubim  with  the  wint-cd  hulls  of  Ab- 
syria.  Itisshown  that  there  is  a  general  likeness  Ix'tween- 
Lzekiel's  description  and  the  winged  bulls;  that  the 
fiinctionsof  both,  in  guarding  the  approach  to  the  deity 
and  supporting  his  throne,  arc  the  same ;  and  that  the 
common  name  for  the  wineed  bulls,  tedu,  has  a  sjTionjm 
in  AssjTian,  kii-Clm.  A  list  of  Assj^rian  synonyms  gives 
h'lnihu  the  meaning  miuestic."  If,  as  is  prubnble, 
kii-ithii,  K-fnih.  are  from  this  root,  theii  the  dicnibiia 
are  the  "m^estic  ones." 

We  can  only  hint  at  the  prospect  of  light  from  futun 
disooveriea  on  the  eachatolosicu  bdie&of  the  Aa^-rians. 
M.  Clennont-Ganneaa  pnbiished  in  the  Reeve  archfo- 
ln(!i,j\ir  (T)ec. ,  1879)  a  r<'prcsentation  of  Gula.  "who 
makes  the  dead  alive."  siiiling  tbe  waters  of  the  river 
ol"  death  in  her  S4icred  lioat.  She  appears  to  be  formed 
from  parts  of  various  animals,  and  liolds  serpents  (em- 
blems of  life?)  in  her  hands. 

On  the  whole,  however,  investigations  in  the  depaxfe- 
incnt  of  Babylonian- Assyrian  mythology  and  religion  are 
still  in  their  infancv,  and' we  must  here  await  new  discov- 
eries and  more  prolonged  and  padent  thought    (r.  B. ) 

I'.ACHMA.N.  John.  D.  D.,  LL  D.  (17«X)-ls:4t,  an 
American  naturalist,  was  horn  in  Dutchess  eo.,  N.  Y.. 
Pell.  4,  1790.  lie  \v;is  liriii.M  1  to  i>reach  in  lSi;j,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  in  1HI5,  whibb  post  he  held  until  his 
death,  Feb.  24j  1874.  He  was  an  associate  of  Audubon, 
the  oraithologist,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation 


lustratcd  hy  Audulsm  and  his  sons.  Among  hi.-?  other 
works  are — Drfincf  of  Li'thcr  uinl  (he  li'/nnnntion 

CUharleatoo,  Ibi^J  \  Daign  and  JJutia  <tf  the  Chrutian 
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J/T/ii'sfr//  f  1 :  Thf  Doctrine  n/thr  Unity  nftlie.  Uumnn 
Racf  rx'tnplijifii  nn  tlie  I'rinci])/t^s  of  iScifJice  [\ii:>0; 
3d  ed.  187»>) ;  Notice  of  Nott  and  GhWon's  TWar  of 


at*  as  (1)1 


Mmhinil  I  "^54) ;  CharacUriatiei  qf  Genera  and  Spe- 

lutiicmCe  to  '  ~ 
Humnn  Jinee  (1854);   Oitnhr/ne  of  I'ha-nooomous 


isle  Doetrme  of  the  UnUy  of  the 


Flanta  and  Fertis  grotcinrj  in  the  Vicinity  of 

toii,  s.  a 

BACKUS,  Isaac  (1724-1806).  an  eminont  Baptist 
nmriater,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  1724. 
Ib  1745,  duriiiir  the  pn  at  Nt-w  Eiij/lnnd  revival,  he 
WJtlldrew  frtmi  tho  C'dnirn  iratinnal  (  liun-h.  and  with 
fj'tur  fri«'ri'l:i  h<L-M  ""fioijanitf  '  ivlidous  iiit  <.tiiiis.  'i'lu; 
next  fear  he  began  to  preach,  and  in  174^  was  onlainod 
]M«arora"Sepanite''diiiidiatliCddleb(mragh,  Mnta. 
line  qneation  of  baptim  yna  greatly  agitated  in  his 
eongHQntion,  and  in  1751  he  was  baptized  by  immer- 
aon.  In  1756  those  members  of  his  etiMirrcLMtiini  who 
had  become  Baptists  were  organized  into  a  ehurth,  and 
hewas  instalK'd  a.-<  tlicir  pastor.  In  1772  he  was  chosen 
ageat  for  the  Baptist  churches  of  Massachusetts  to  se- 
cure fbr  them  exemption  from  bnrdens  imposed  by  tlie 
laws  of  the  colony,  and  two  years  late  r  ajt^eared  Uiforc 
llie  Congress  at  Philadclpfiia  tur  a  similar  purpose. 
He  wits  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  entire  K'paration 
of  Chun:h  and  State,  and  was  influential  in  forming 
paUie  opinion  on  this  question.  In  1789  he  went  on  a 
BtaMonaiy  joomcv  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  He  died 
Not.  20,  1  stKj.  rtc  published  manjr  sermons  and  some 
controver*'.il  trr;i;!s..s  and  I)1<  :ls  for  religious  libert)*, 
but  his  greatest  work  is  a  History  of  the  Jiaptutt  ('A 
Tok,  1777*  1783,  1796).  IlB  pr^MRtion  reqnired 
^eat  diligeooe  Mid  mtMOoe  in  the  mTestimtion  of 
the  original  reoords  of  the  towns  of  New  En^and,  and 
BaocTufl  bears  tcstinumy  to  its  an-uney  and  uni«irtial- 
ity.  A  new  edition  was  published  m  1871  by  the 
Bai  kiis  Historical  Society. 

BACOiN,  Leohakd,  D.D.,  LLD.  (1802-1881).  an 
caiiMnt  American  divine,  waa  born  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
Feb.  19,  1802,  the  son  of  a  missionary  to  the  In<liaMS. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1S20,  and  Htudimi 
theology  at  And(pver.  He  wius  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Clninth  at  New  Haven  1825-f>r),  was 
luting  professiir  of  sj-steniatic  thedofjr  in  the  Vale 
iKvinity  School  1866-71,  and  luctumron  dmrch  polity 
iod  American  church  history  1 87 1  -81 .  Dr.  Bacon  was 
aa  aUeand  influential  speaker  and  a  ready  and  prolific 
writer.  He  took  an  early  stand  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  i*laveT3',  but  was  as  conspicuous  in  his  opposition 
to  the  extremists  of  the  Abolition  party  as  in  nia  hoa- 
tility  to  slavery  itself  He  took  part  in  the  movo- 
t  Dient  wliicli  |.  (1  fo  the  fonnation  of  the  New  School 
Vresliyieriun  (  Imnl),  and  alttrwards  in  the  negt'tia- 
tion-s  for  reuniting  the  Old  and  the  New  School  branches 
of  the  Prisbyterian  (Jhurch  (1869).  lie  wasonc  of  the 
f'AiiiikTH  and  first  editors  of  The  Indfpmdent  and  of 
The  New  Eitglandrr.  Among  his  works  are  a  Life  of 
Baxter  (18301 ;  Thirlren  Historical  I>i.«xnirses  ( 1 S39) ; 


Dee.  24  1881* 
BAbON,  Iaohard  WootSET,  D.  D.,  son  of  the 

pn^-dinjr,  a  ConLTCgational  minister,  wa.s  bom  in  New 
Haven,  C!onn.,  Jan.  1,  183<J.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
Cottsge  in  ls5i),  and  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
f  ale.  He  also  studied  medicine  and  roooived  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Yale  Medical  School  in  1855.  He 
has  jieon  p:t«tor  of  churches  in  Rochciitrr.  X.  Y., 
I^itchS.'M.  Conn.,  Stanifurd.  Conn.,  Bnniklyn,  JJalti- 
m  irtj,  Pittsburg,  and  \urwicli,  ("oun.  He  also  for  a 
time  had  charge  of  an  American  oongrcgation  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
worn  Yale  College  in  1879.  He  has  published  Con- 
ffrtoatiaml  Hi/mn  ami  Tune  Book  (1857) ;  The  B'mk 
o/Wor^ip  (1865);  Church  P<inrrs  (1876);  A  Life 
north  Liang  (1878) ;  The  Sundau  QueUim  (1882) } 
Tht  Ckmk  ibdb  (1883).  He  m  dso  author  «^a 
TobL-a 


larce  number  of  pamjddcts  and  of  articles  on  liistnrical 
uiorul,  and  religious  topics  in  magazines  and  reviewa. 

BACl'ERIA  {fioMx^um^  a  little  lod),  or  the  Scuizo- 
MTODBntB^  are  among  the  aiarohat,  moat  minute,  and 
lowest  Itvinfc  fiirms  Icnown.  Tney  an  classed  under  the 
vcgct.niilo  kin;'i|nm,  and  Mong  to  the  Protophytea. 
They  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  and  on  account  of  the 
resistance  thev  offer  to  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions 
and  of  acids  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  limiting  mem- 
brane (Ziegler,  General  BUh.  Anat.,  1883,  p.  262). 

The  classification  ccnenilly  accepted  is  that  of  (^hn — 
a  chissification  based  uikju  what  is  known  of  the  morph- 
I  ology  of  the  organisn)s  in  question  : 

1 .  Tlie  SpharohictiTiii.,  or  micrococci :  globe-shaped 
bacteria,  of  which  there  are  three  noQgniied  species-;;- 
namely,  the  Mattcoccus  chromogene$^  or  pigment  mi- 
CToooocns ;  M.  symo^enet,  or  ferment  micrococcus ;  and 
M.  jtathoffftiettf  or  disea.sc  microccKx'us. 

2.  Microhactrria,  bacteria  proper :  organisms  which 
n  sHsmble  short  straight  rods.  Two  spedes  sue  known — 
Bacterium  termo  and  B.  Uiieola. 

3.  Drmuibaetena.  Aeeordmg  to  Cobn,  there  are 
two  foniis.  the  one  stniiirht  ara  ealled  JraeiUUi  and 
the  otlicr  wavy,  calltHl  Vibrio. 

4.  Spirofxtcti  rift,  twisted  or  fipiraL  Tbem  are  two 

genera,  Spirillum  and  Spirorhn  ta. 

General  Brculinritiex. — All  bacteria  are  unicellular 
and  have  cilia  (Mapnin,  Bacteria,  ISSO.  pp.  39,  35), 
and  a  cellulose  nicniprane  which  gives  the  cliaracterisuc 
blue  color  with  iiiiltnc,  They  \'.\ry  in  size,  the  smallest 
l)eing  the  Bphxrobactcri.a,  which  '"under  the  micro- 
8(^ope  appear  as  bri^rht  round  or  ovoid  spherules  of 
scarcely  measurable  siie  "  (Ziegler*  Jt^ttholog.  Anatontjt 
1883,  p.  2(j3)  :  the  largest  are  of  the  genus  C^ptrn- 
lum  (Magnin,  t.  c,  p.  30),  and  nica.siirc  aliout  milli- 
metre in  length.  Cohn  (Buctrrin,  transl.  by  Dollcy, 
1 88 1 .  p.  8 )  says :  ' '  lliesc  smallest  bacteria  may  be  com- 

Barcd  with  a  man  about  as  a  grain  of  ennd^to  Moot 
llanc."   On  account  of  their  divernty  in  vae^  Bill- 
roth makes  a  clsssification  into  micro-,  meaoi,  andneg^ 

bjKteria. 

The  weight  of  a  bactcriutn  (Z't-glcr.  I.  r.,  p.  276V 
according  to  Nae^eli,  is  about  the  one  ten-thousand- 
millionth  of  a  milligram.  Chemiailly,  bacteria  arc  com- 
posed of  an  albuminoid  substance  called  mjToprotein, 
with  distinct  traces  of  cellulose  and  shining  granules 
sun[K)«'d  to  l>e  cr}'staHinc  sulphur.  In  n^spcct  to  dis- 
tribution, they  ari'  found  almost  everj'where  except  in 
the  purest  snr ins- water,  and  rain-water  which  falls 
at  the  end  of  a  loim  shower.  Thvf  are  also  absent 
fitnn  metals,  oils,  and  ad^  The  nnmher  of  bao- 
teria  prcst'nt  in  any  substance  depends  larjcly  upon 
the  amount  of  nourishment  suited  to  them  ;  but  there 
arc  certain  other  conditions  necessiirv'  to  their  exist- 
ence. Among  these  conditions  are  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  a  suitable  temperature,  the  presence  of  nntri- 
tive  material,  and  the  absence  of  eulistances  poison- 
ous to  bacteria  (like  corrosive  sublimate,  itnline,  etc.). 
The  effect  of  changes  of  temiwrature  varies  with  the 
kind  of  bacterium.  At  u  temjicrature  of  113°  to  122° 
Fahr.  the  Bncillus  still  multiplies,  while  the  Bactertum 
Umo  dies.  The  most  ftvoiable  tempmature  fiir  Ue- 
teria  to  develop  is  about  35*  0.  (95^  Rthr.).  At  a  tem- 

Ssratnre^of  C.  (41°  Fahr.)  all  development  ccasca 
acilli  die  when  lioilcd  for  two  hours  m  water;  and 
superheated  eteam  at  105°  C.  (221°  Fahr.)  will  kill  in 
ten  minutes  any  bacteria  exposed  to  its  action.  The 
spores  are,  however,  more  resistant.,  and  can  endure  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  which  would  destroy  the  devel- 
oped plant.  In  dry  seasons  the  s<iil  contains  more 
barilli.  in  wet  seasons  more  niicnKW^'i. 

For  the  food  or  nutritive  matters  upon  which  bac- 
teria can  subsist,  carbon,  Ditrogen,  oxrgen,  and  certain 
salts  are  reqnittte.   Water  must  also  be  present 

Certain  substances  act  as  poisons  to  these  low  organ- 
isms, or  at  least  read  upon  tbem  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  development.  Corrosive  sublimate  in 
aqneoQS  sdiitioii  (1 : 20,000)  lulb  spores  of  bacilli  m 
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tSD  minutes.  KoehiUit«t]iat»«iliitioD  of  1  :  300,000 
HMla  the  germination  of  the  iporeB.  Carbolic  acid, 
5  per  cent  solution,  kilU  the  jiaeittm  emthracu  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Bacilli  ccaso  development  in  solu- 
tion of  iodine  1  :  5000,  and  in  soluliua  of  bromine 
I:  151 10. 

Bacteria  multiply  by  (is^inn  luni  liy  (lie  fomiation  of 
spores  and  Hpuraimix  The  (»rii.  nl  n  production  by 
finioB  oons'uite  of  an  increase  in  size  longitudinally  and 
a  tnasverae  subdivision  into  cells.  ABeoidiii|'  to  vohn 

ft.  pi.  1 1 ),  one  baoterium  underproper  conditiooB  may 
aivHie  ana  mbdiTide,  so  that  after  twenty*ftiir  houn 
it  will  have  multiplied  to  the  number  ot  16,777,200, 
and  at  the  end  ot  a  week  to  a  nun)l>or  expressed  by 
fifty-two  fit'ures.  Bact«ria  exij't  L-tliur  in  a  state  ot' 
ns»t  or  uiotioii.  The  motion  is  llr.Ls  (itakTil>etl  by  Culm 
(quoted  aHor  Ma^jnin,  /.  c.  p.  ?>:\) :  Tlic  bacteria  ad- 
TanoCt  swimming,  then  retreat  without  turning  about, 
or  erwi  describe  circular  lines.  At  one  time  tliey  ad- 
TUHM  with  Um  npidity  of  an  iRinri  aft  odiers  they 
tura  upon  tlwBiBelTeB  luce  a  top ;  aometbiea  they  re- 
main nioUunlcss  for  a  lon^  time,  and  then  dart  off  like 
a  flxisli."  Some  authorities  (Ehrenberg)  attribute  the 
motion  to  the  cilia,  uthent  (Cohn)  to  favorable  degrees 
of  temperature,  plenty  of  nutrition,  oxysen.  etc. 

Mftnod$  of  Cuuimttim. — In  studying  the  life-Ligtory 
of  bacteria,  their  relation  to  disMse,  etc.,  they  are 
edtivated  artifloiBnar  m  80-«aD«d  "ealtureK»lla,"  of 
which  thera  wa  two  Tarietie^  the  wet  and  dnr.  In 
eamiiu  on  wet  "enttnrea"  duTeient  fluid  media  are 
meOi  depending  in  a  great  neMUre  upon  the  kind  of 


bacteria  to  be  studied.  Some  kinds  develop  better  in 
blood-scrum,  others  in  bouillon,  others  in  chicken- 
broth,  Q\.c.  Before  the  "cultures"  arc  commen«xl 
the  fluid  is  sterilized,  or  rendered  free  from  all  bacte- 
rial germs,  by  raising  it  to  a  high  temperataie.  Thus, 
according  to  Pasteur  and  Tou8Baiot(QNqpifM  JSemfiu, 

fowl-diolem  ean  he  emtiTated  m  alkaltied  ehieken- 

broth,  the  broth  being  previously  sterilized  by  raising 
it  to  the  temperature  of  1 1  .'>°  ('.  {-I'.Vf  Falir.).  Sevend 
so-called  '\-»]ture-flui'ls '"  have  lx!en  intrrnluced.  One 
used  by  Pasteur  is  as  follows  (Magnin,  /.  c,  p.  112) : 
distilled  water,  1(X) ;  sugar  candy,  10 ;  tartrate  of  am- 
monia, 1 ;  ashes  of  one  gramme  of  yeast,  0'075. 
Another  propoaed  by  Cohn  is — distilled  wate^  100 ; 
tartrate  of  ammonia,  1 ;  ashes  of  jeast*  L  In  the 
diT  **ealtin«"  some  solid  medium  is  nsed,  sooh  as 
gelatine  slightly  alkalized  and  containing  small  quan- 
titie.i  of  i>cptone.  Hcrum  of  blood,  etc  In  cither  of 
llie.«c  "cultures"  the  bacteria  can  be  "purely"  culti- 
vated by  making  many  generations — ».  e. ,  taking  a 
minute  f^uantity  from  the  original  sterilized  "  culture  " 
and  adding  it  to  a  second  ctdture-cell ;  then  after  a 
time  taking  a  minute  quantity  from  this  "culture," 
and  adding  it  to  *  thinl  cell,  and  ao  on  indefinitely. 
In  carrying  on  these  **caltaree*'  dose  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  temperature  and  to  the  other  conditions 
neociwary  to  the  lile  ami  development  of  bacteria. 

li'lfthnn  to  J'rrnii  — \  ine.L'ar     tlic  rr>ult  of 

acftic  iidd  fvrmenOitifm,  a  process  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  protophyte  called  M^eoderma  aceti,  and 
cla.H.<4c<l  under  the  head  of  microbocteria.  There  de- 
velops unon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  a  fine  "velvety 
veil,  '  calh-^l  mothtr  c/  vinepar^  wbich  oonnsts  essen- 
tially of  all  aggregation  of  minute  plants  of  this  sixx-ies. 
During  the  jinn  r-.-;  (l;c  aleohnl  liefiime.'i  oxidized  and 
gives  rise  to  tiie  f'.iriiiatioii  of  i»re(i(;  acid  and  water,  llie 
f.nimla  is  a.-  lullnws :  C.ll.O  ;  (),- U.H.O.,  +  11,0. 
When  milk  turns  .sour,  lacticacui /ennait<ition  liaa  been 
g<iinir  on,  wliii  h  consists  in  the  convention  of  milk- 
sugar  into  lactic  acid.  Tbisjpmcess  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ViMo  befA  (Pasteur).  The  bctio  acid 
hardens  and  aMiarates  the  caaeine,  wbich  takes  a  semi- 
liqnid  form  ana  becomes  a  coajt:n]nm  or  clot  containing 
much  water,  etc.  When  milk  is  cooked  the  bacteria  are 
destroyed,  and  if  new  germs  are  kept  out  the  milk 
maf  be  pwscnred  thioogh  an  '  '  ~  ' 


same  bacterium  plays  an  active  part  in  the  production 
of  sauerkraut.  _  A  further  development  of  the  hictia 
acid  into  butyric  add  by  the  process  of  butyric  fermen- 
tation is  caused  by  a  kind  of  Wteria  "  allied  to  Bad!- 
lu»  ntbtilit "  (Magnin,  /.  c,  p.  14.5).  This  kind  of  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  the  proilnction  of  ntncid  but- 
ter. In  the  fermentation  of  urine  tiie  un.*a  is  converfi  il 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  through  the  a;. t m  y  of  ihc 
Aftcrooocau  urea  (Cohn).  What  is  called  liftmus 
fermentation  consists  of  a  cIkiulc  which  sometimes 
takes  pboe  in  wines,  and  is  also  due  to  bacteria.  A 
eertain  badnns  eafled  Dupora  emieamca,  when  present 
in  milk,  causes  a  peculiar  fermentation  essentiaj  to  the 
production  of  houmixxy  a  drink  much  prized  in  the 
Canca.sus.  Especially  peculiar  is  that  sjiecies  of  Hph;e- 
robaeterium  called  Mu-mcoccm  chrnnu>;imrs  (C\ihn), 
which  by  a  ferment  ppx^css  produces  various  cfiloring- 
matten.  When  on  bread  it  forms  a  blood-red  color  and 
is  osOed  Jfibnoeocciu  prodigiomu.  In  eldea  time  s  it 
was  supposed  to  be  blood,  and  its  piuasBflH  on  bread 
WM  logaided  as  a  very  significant  omen.  On  hard- 
boiled  egg  it  assumes  a  yellow  color,  and  is  called  .V'*- 
crococfvn  Ititms.  When  pus  in  an  oi>en  wound  as- 
sumes a  Mulsh  tint,  this  fact  is  due  to  the  presenee  of 
Mirrnrncnix  ryanrns.  The  litnms  of  the  chemist  is 
obtained  from  certain  lichens  by  a  process  of  ferments* 
tion  in  which  the  presence  of  tncteria  is  essential. 

Rfiatum  to  PStrrfaetion. — Bacteria  arc  neccssaiy 
fiutors  in  the  process  of  iHitxeiaetioa.  and  the  degree 
of  change  (]ei)endH  upon  the  number  of  these  lowor;^- 
isms  jirescnt.  The  process  is  essentially  chemical,  but 
it  cannot  tro  on  without  bacteriiu  If  they  are  kejit 
away  or  di  .^troyed,  all  putrefactive  eban.ce  is  prevented. 
The  species  mostly  associated  with  the  process  is  Buc- 
tcnum  trmio,  also  called  thr  rod  fctirVoiVm  of  puhrrfac- 
tirm.  The  principle  underlying  the  preservation  of 
fruits,  meats,  etc.  in  air-tight  cans  consista,  finti  in 
the  dcatmeUon,  barbotlingiof  the  baeteria  present,  and, 
second,  hi  the  prevention  of  others  ftom  gaining  access. 
Thi.s  is  ac<omj>!ished  by  sealing  up  the  materia!  to  be 
presiTveil  in  ^.'la.ss  or  metal  ve.s.seLfi.  lee  acts  ;is  a  pre- 
servative by  ki  i  i'iiUs'  tlic  tcinjK  nitnre  at  a  degree whidl 
is  unfavorable  to  tiie  development  oi' bacteria. 

The  further  relation  of  bacteria  to  putrefaction  is  thus 
aptly  described  by  Duclaux  (quoted  aflcr  Magnin,  /.  c, 
p.  151):  "Without  them  organic  matter,  even  when 
exposed  to  theair, jrodd  not  oe  desttnyed  <«  would  be 
translbnned  with  extreme  downess,  m  conse(|uenoe  of 
a  hIi  iw  combnvition  jm  irltiml  by  oxygen.  With  (hem, 
on  the  contrary,  it.n  (li  .si ruction  takes  a  rapid  march  and 
beeome.H  cnuijilLte.  Jf.  tlirii.  the  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained between  living  nature  and  dead  nature,  if  the 
air  has  dways  the  same  compodUon,  if  the  waters  arc 
always  equaUy  fertilizing,  this  fiustis  due  to  the  infi- 
nitely minute  agents  which  efTeet  iba  piueesssn  of  fo^ 
mentation  and  outre&otion." 

Rdatum*  to  2>WMU«.---The(beoi7thal£aM8C8,  espe- 
cially thofic  of  contaeioTi.s  or  infect  ioiiH  natUW^SHecau.SiHl 
by  Inw  furmsoflil'e  is  very  old.  ami  timlrt  expression  in  the 
writin>:s  of  ancient  mcilii  al  oi»servers.  The  character 
of  this  class  of  diseases,  their  mode  of  develo()ment, 
their  occurrence  in  epidemics,  and  the  very  idea  of  a 
contagion,  point  stioni^  ^  *  parasitic  origin,  or  what 
is  technically  tenned  a  eonfa^'um  ammatum.  The 
theory  received  great  support  in  the  diaoomy  that 
many  diseases  of  plants  and  animab  are  caused  hy  low 
organisms.  Tlic  first  important  fatf,  Imwevrr.  in  con- 
nection with  the  relation  of  l*acteria  to  (ii.-^ca.'^c  \v:us  dis- 
covered by  I'dllemler  in  1849.  This  ulw  rvi  r  discov- 
ered certain  rodlets  in  tlie  blood  of  animals  .sick  with 
splenic  fever.  These  rodlets  were  first  pointed  out  as 
tne  specific  vims  of  this  di.sease  by  Davaine.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  aflcr  the  extensive  researchca  of 
Koch  that  the  life-h'istoiy  of  this  haBtsrinm,  known  ss 
BnafbiM  anthmds,  became  known. 

Bacteria  gain  a<  rc>s  to  the  human  body  by  meant 
of  food  that  is  swallowed,  and  also  by  inhalation.  Thus, 
the  ahflsentaiy  canal  at  aU  tinea  swanns  with 
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Through  a  ablution  of  ("nnlinuity  in  tlio  skin  nr  iiuirous 
luoinbmne  thoy  find  tlRir  wdy  into  the  tis.-iu's,  and, 
mectiDg  with  the  prop(;r  c<nnlitiun.s,  bt'gin  to  develoij. 
They  mav  travel  alung  tho  bmnhatics,  and  finally 
through  tho  thoracic  duct,  to  the  blood-vcseclK.  Souie 
•nthorities  assert  that  certain  kinda  of  bacteria  (mi- 
ovcoocu*  of  eryntfieUu)  flooiidx  bo*  in  th«  hrmphaticB, 
and  othcra  ( Baalln*  atMraeu)  In  the  blooa.  Certain 
kindn  {B'la'l/ii'*  (i»fhran'.<)  arr  said  to  develop  in  flow- 
ing bloixl,  while  olhvn<  {Jifidlhi.-:  lii/frmlitsiM)  develop 
in  a  state  of  rent.  Onvn  in  the  cin  nlatinii.  ihcy  may 
ho  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  bo<lyan<l  excite  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  diflbrent  organs.  In  the  blood-ves^la 
th^  nay  eanae  thromboeis,  and  by  their  action  on  the 
waiM  of  the  veesels  give  rise  to  haBmorrhagc.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  depends  upon  the  kind  and  namber  of 
bacteria  present,  and  upon  other  conditions  favorable 
or  unf!iV(iraMt\  The  kind  most  frequently  found  in 
connection  with  inre<'tious  disejuse  are  the  sphncrobac- 
teria  or  mierocooei.  They  are  found  in  pyjcuiia,  s.  ]tti- 
otBinia,  puerperal  peritonitis,  er>'sipel!t8,  scarlet^  fever, 
diphtlracM)  iiioanlni.  nnaU-pox,  vaueinia,  ulcerative  en- 
dooarditk,  gonorrhoea,  pomlent  inflammations,  etc., 
etc.  The  name  of  the  bacterium  ia  generally  the  same 
as  the  disease  with  which  it  isafsiociuted  ;  thus,  Micro- 
cnratx  diphthfridam.,  en/n)ielaiiii,  fptirus,  etc.,  etc. 
Whether  the  Imcteria  jirescnl  in  (he  disea.scs  mentioned 
aliove  act  as  the  (aute  is  not  yet  (ieteniiined.  For 
anthrax  (splenic  fever,  malignant  piisti:li\  i}iarl>on, 
woolsorter's  disea.se)  the  desmobactcrium  Jjucil/m  un- 
Huad*  is  recognized  :\s  the  cause.  Thia  bocterium  can 
be  eoltivated  artificially,  and  upon  its  inoculation  in 
lower  admab  or  man  the  disease  always  follows.  The 
di»ease  as  oocarring  in  man  is  characterized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  papules,  vestcles.  and  pustules  in  the  skin, 
and,  later,  onen  by  intestinal  lesiona  Upon  examina- 
tion all  the  lesions  arc  found  full  of  the  eharaetcristic 
haeterin.  Koch  a.sferts  that  when  animals  have  died 
of  this  disease,  and  arc  not  buried  deeply  <'no\ijrh,  the 
snores  may  reach  the  surface  and  infect  other  animals 
that  happen  to  be  upon  the  spot  Klebe  and  Tom- 
mam  Cradeli,  experimenting  with  the  mahurial  atmo- 
q»hae  of  the  manhes  about  Rome,  claim  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  i.solating  a  bacterium  called  BaaVtu  m/ilonVr, 
.which  is  reffanled  hy  them  as  the  Kime  fiinn  wliich  is 
fiiund  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  with  m:darial 
diM;ase. 

In  the  lesions  of  leprosy,  bacilli  were  first  discovered 
bgr  Nsiaser  Id  1879,  who  claims  to  have  produced  lep- 
rosy on  lower  animals  b^  inoculation  with  the  Badlius 
kpnr.   Thev  are  found  m  all  leprous  nodnlesw 

The  linciUm  tvlnrmhm  was  discovered  by  l>r.  Rob- 
ert Ko<  h  of  Berlin.  Mareh  24,  1882,  and  it  is  aisscrted 
to  be  the  evritini.'  <'ansc  of  tiibcn'olnsis.  The  length  is 
about  one  thini  the  iliauieter  of  a  red  bliioil-coriiu.sele, 
and  in  width  the  jilunts  are  atujut  one  sixtli  (heir  length. 
Koch  states  that  the  tubercle-bacilli  arc  always  present 
in  tubercles,  and  often  in  the  sputum  of  tuberculous 
fMljaita,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  in  sterilised  Uood- 
relattn,  and  that  animab  inoculated  with  the  product  of 
tliefic  •'ctdtnres"  become  tuberculous,  and  in  the  tuber- 
cleM  the  characteristic  bacilli  can  be  found ;  fiirthermore, 
thev  are  found  in  the  tuliercles  of  tul«  n  r.l  nis  nionkej's 
ami  chickens  and  in  the  lesions  of  "  jiearlv  ilisea.'^e"  of 
cattle;  from  which  fai  ts  Koch  concludes  that  these  dis- 
eases arc  identical  with  tuberculosis  as  occurring  in 
The  tuberde-faacilli  can  he  cultivated  in  dry 
"oultoies"  oaoaiating  of  serum  of  ox-blood.  They 
only  deve1o|>  at  a  temperature  of  between  SO**  and 
4(1''  C.  C^fi"  and  104°  Fahr.  );  and  muHiphr  venr  slowly, 
after  ten  days  becoming  visible  in  a  "culture  '  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  form  of  dry  white  scales,  which  after 
three  or  four  weeks  reach  the  size  of  a  poppy-seed. 
Tliey  are  detected  by  submitting  tuberculous  sputum 
or  sections  of  tubercles  to  certain  processes  of  stain- 
ing. The  metho<l  adopted  by  Koch  is  as  follows: 
SoctioM  of  tubercle  (if  the  spedmen  be  sputmn  it  is 
aUowed  to  diy  on  *  oovwi^)  en  placed  Ibrtwenty* 


j  four  hour-i  in  a  mixture  composed  of  200  ccm.  of  dis- 
tilled water,  1  e.cm.  of  a  concentrated  al(X)holic  Knhition 
of  methylene  blue,  and  U'2  ccm.  of  a  10-pcr  cent,  solu- 
tion of  caustio  potiuth.  After  twenty-four  hours  the 
specimens  are  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  with 
a  solution  of  veeuvin,  and  then  again  with  water,  and 
finally  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  On  examination 
with  a  mngnifVing  power  of  250  to  300  diameters  the 
cliarni  tcri-tic  bacilli  appear  its  bhie-stained  rodlets  on  a 
bruwii  liaekj:niund.  The  method  j)roposed  by  Khrlich 
is  simpler,  ina.sniurh  a."^  sjin  inii  ns  of  tulierelc-bacilli  in 
sputum  can  be  prepared  ui  less  than  a  half  hour.  Spu- 
tum from  a  tuberculous  patient  is  pressed  between  two 
cover-glasses.  The  glaises  are  then  drawn  apart,  and 
passecT  slowly  througn  the  flame  of  a  Bunseu  burner. 
They  are  then  allowed  to  remain  about  fifteen  minutes 
in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  to  which  an 
eniulsinn  nj"  aniline  oil  and  water,  lihen  rl,  has  bet  n  add- 
eil  ilroii  liy  droj)  until  onalesceni-e  ajipears  on  the  snriii'  e. 
Tliey  are  then  treated  with  a  .'^.j^  iier  cent,  dilution  of 
nitric  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  wiushed  with  distilled 
water,  and  placed  in  n  soiotion  of  vesuvin  for  two  or 
three  minutes;  then  mounted  in  balsiim.  The  nitrio 
acid  decolorizes  everything  but  the  bacilli,  which  retain 
their  blue  color  even  after  being  placed  in  the  solution 
of  vesuvin  that  stains  brown  tdl  other  parts  of  the  speci- 
men. Another  quick  nii  tliod  is  that  proposed  by  (JililHa 
{Brit.  Mr,}.  Jouru.,  OlI.  14,  1RS2).  The  action  of  this 
barillus  is  snp|K)8e<l  to  be  as  an  irritant,  (raining  access 
to  the  circulation  and  deeper  stnictures  of  the  body,  and 
finding  conditions  &ToraUe  for  its  devclupmenL  it  is 
supposed  to  emite  an  inflammation  which  reeulta  in 
the  formation  of  collections  of  oeHs  called  **  tnberelee  *' 
(Ziegler, /.c,  p.  177). 

The  Spirochntn  (or  Spirillum)  Obemieifm  vrm  dis- 
covered in  the  IiIlkmI  of  patients  suffering  from  relaps- 
ing fever  by  Otto  Obenneyer  in  Berlin  in  1873.  It  ha* 
the  sjime  form,  size,  and  kind  of  movements  as  Spin>- 
chtrta  plictUaltM,  discovered  in  the  mucous  membmne  of 
the  mouth  and  nose  by  Cohn.  It  is  found  only  during 
the  febrile  pnniiyinis.  When  examined  in  a  drop  of 
blood  taken  from  a  patient,  it  exhibits  a  very  lively  move- 
nient.  ii<)t  imlikc  that  of  spermatozoa.  Its  movements 
are  ,s4)iiittinie8  .«o  rapid  a.s  tn  cause  difficulty  in  its  detec- 
tion. Its  lenu'th  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  six  times 
the  diameter  ot'a  rcd  bl(>o<l-corpuscle,  or  ironi  ten  to  forty 
micro-millimetres.  Of  its  histon'  otitside  the  human 
body  nothing  is  known.  It  develo))s,  as  iar  as  known, 
only  in  the  blood,  and  when  there  jiresent  mnltiplisB 
rapidlv.  It  is  rsnrded  by  antbonties  as  the  oenae 
of  relapsing  feTerTlliera  IB  one  ease  on  reooid  wbeie 
tlie  diHi.x'Mi  was  transmitted  to  a  monkey  by  inoculation 
with  the  SpirotJutta  {DeuUche  Med,  mxA.,  16,  1879; 
London  Lancet,  1,  1880). 
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(H.  W.) 

BADGER,  Amxrican,  a  camivorons  qnadmped 
SeeVoLiiL  or  Uifl  fiuDib  ifiMCe^Mffi^  snl>>fiuniu|y 
p.  IM  Am.  — the  fbanaea  Ameriomta.  The  hadgera 

iMiift*?'  fennsepccial  icmnpnf  Mu.'<tei{<ltT.{MfUn(r), 
related  to  the  skunks  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tlie  otters  on  the  other.  They  inhulfit  Europe,  Asia, 
an'l  Anieriia.  There  are  four  Icadini;  genera:  the 
Asiatic  .Vi/'/'i»M  ami  Ardom/x,  the  Eurojwan  M'li^, 
and  the  American  Titxulea,  the  auhject  of  the  present 
article.  The  last  oatned,  long  oonrounded  with  Mdt», 
offers  the  following  very  distinctive  ffencric  characters : 
Dental  formula  i'.  \~\  ;  c.  ;  pm.  '£j  ;  ni.  |Eri  = 
j  J  —  34.  Upper  molar  a  nght-angled  H^agle,  with 
hypothcnusc  postcro-cxtemal.  Back  npper  premolar 
similar  in  liize  and  shape,  but  the  hypothenuae  poetero> 
intenitd.  Back  lower  molar  witn  two  tuberdea 
FVont  lower  molar  oomparatirely  small,  not  dilated 
Ivhin  l.  ninsdy  (ip|)oslng  the  back  upper  premolar  !in- 
8tt-;i<l  lit  tlif  nj»]it'r  ni<»lar,  as  in  Meleg).  Cerehrul  ]»iT- 
tion  of  gkiill  'irpri'.s.si»iJ-cui)cifonii,  vorj'  wide  across  tlie 
flarinK  ucripiiul  cre»t;  inter-mastoid  diameter  nearly 
equalling  the  inter- zygomatle;  fides  of  the  brain-case 
straightened  and  strongly  convergent  antoiorijr.  Bony 
pidate  reaching  half-way  to  ends  of  pteiygOMU.  Bulue 
•OiditoriaB  hiehly  inflated,  impinginK  Vpoo  the  paroocip- 
itals.  Condyles  of  jaw  often  locked  in  the  glenoid. 
Coronoid  nf  aw  (Te<  t,  pointed,  it.«  po.Htt  rior  edge  angu- 
Lited.  Animai  wifli  the  body  extnincly  stout,  squat, 
and  clmnsy,  owing  to  gnat  dciin  .-^ion ;  tail  short, 
broad,  flattened;  pela^  loose;  ooloration  diffuse;  lore 
claws  enlaiged,  fmonSL  Ooufaied  to  North  and  Mid- 
dle America. 

There  ii  bat  a  mngle  species  of  the  genus,  repre- 
sented, however,  bv  two  i^eompbical  races,  T.  Ameri- 
cana and  T.  Bmandim.  The  former  inhabits  the 
Ignited  States  from  Wif^onpin,  Iowa,  and  Texas  wont- 
wanl,  and  BritL'^h  ^Vmerica  wust  to  Ilu<l.'M)n's  Bay,  north 
til  'jS- at  l('iL«t.  In  the  UnifeiJ  f*t,itC8  it  formerly  ex- 
tended ea.stward  to  Michigan,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and 
even  Ohio,  but  has  been  extinct  in  the  latter  since 
about  1860.  It  is  replaced  near  the  Mexican  border 
by  var.  Berhndieri^  which  extends  into  Mexico.  The 
general  color  is  giiuled  gray,  produced  by  a  blending 
of  gray,  black,  white,  ana  tawny;  the  top  of  the  head 
d.irki  .sf.  liivi  lod  by  a  white  .strii^o;  IhIow,  unilbrro 
wiiitish,  hIkiIi'iI  (ir  not  wifli  cniy  or  tawny;  limbs 
blackish;  a  ilurk  ]):it<"h  befVire  the  ear.  Lcimth  about 
two  feet  from  none  to  root  of  tail ;  tail  six  inclit-<4 ;  head 
five  and  one-half  Var.  Jierlandiai  chiefly  differs  in 
mora  rufous  coloration  and  extension  of  the  white 
atnpe  along  the  upper  parts. 

XLe  perinoeal  region  shows,  as  in  other  badgers,  im- 
modiately  beneath  the  root  of  the  tail,  a  larire  trans- 
verse fis(»urc  leadin.'  into  the  jKruliar  siil  r:!!!  !  il  ji  iiich 
oi  Mcli'mr,  ami  in  iulvanee  of  this  a  larce  protuL>tr.iiu!e, 
more  or  Icjvs  naked,  and  diviiit  'l  by  a  me<lian  r.iph<$. 
These  indicate  the  gUods  with  which  all  Mwttdiiht 
ara  immded.  lUn  taoae  whioh  in  the  almnlta  naeh 


their  acme  of  development,  and  the  secretion  of  whidl 
is  excessively  offensive.  Qlie  penis-bone  is  about  four 
inch»  long,  clubbed  at  one  end,  the  other  bent  nearly 

at  a  right  amrle. 

Now  mostly  retireil  west  of  the  Mississippi,  tho 
badLjer  is  in  some  jiortions  of  the  We.st  umone  the 
most  abundant  of  toe  Caniivora,  not  exwpting  even 
the  coyote  {CanU  latmnt).  I  have  found  them  in 
countless  nnmbers  nearly  throughout  the  region  of 
the  Upper  MImouri  and  its  tnbataries:  their  bui^ 
mws  are  evenrwhere,  with  those  of  coyotes,  kit-ibxee 
( T'n/;>>«  rWoix),  pratric-docs  ( Cr/norm/s  huton'aaniut), 
and  various  spennophiles  (  S/>frniff}>hifns) ;  lieintf  so  nu- 
merous as  to  be  a  constant  source  of  danijer  to  horse- 
men. In  the  buffalo  countrv,  particularly,  badgers 
are  extraordinarily  abundant,  being  attnurted  and  re- 
tained if  Ae  surety  of  abundant  f<x)d-flupj>ly;  and 
there  an  legioos  where  the  chase  of  the  baaUo  ii  «k« 
tremely  daogeRKia.  The  badgerburrowi  an  knowD 
from  those  of  the  prairie-dog  and  other  spermophiles 
[  by  their  siiperior  dimensions ;  besides  which  they  differ 
j  in  not  boini;  built  up  in  a  regular  mound;  but  they 
I  cannot  Ix'  distinguished  ftom  those  of  coyoti^  and  kit- 
I  foxes.  But  it  miLst  not  be  supposed  that  the  innunu'r- 
able  badger-<liKL.'ing8  are  the  residences  of  these  ani- 
mals. Too  t>li>w  to  capture  the  nimble  rodents  vpMI 
which  it  kqse^  subsists,  the  badger  seeks  them  m 
their  own  retreats ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  minotea 
for  this  miner  to  enlarge  their  holes  and  enter  them. 

The  badger  is  one  of  the  most  se«Tetive  animals  of 
this  countrj' — one  wbo.se  whole  mtxif  lite  tfn<I.'i  to 
s«  rten  it  from  ordinary  oljsen-ation  so  thoroughly  that 
souie  of  the  most  imjwrtant  iKjiiita  in  its  vital  economy 
remain  to  be  dctcrmmod.  _  As  will  have  been  gathered 
from  what  has  preeadedi  it  lives  altogether  in  noles  in 
the  ground,  for  the  ezoavation  of  which  ita  strocture  b 
perfectly  adapted.  In  oold  htitndea  H  hibernates  dnr> 
iiiLt  A  {Ktrtion  of  the  year.  The  abundance  of  baxlgers 
in  unsettled  portions  of  the  country  mipht  be  expected, 
s^'cini;  how  few  are  their  cffeiHive  etiomits.  The  ani- 
mals are  able  to  stand  off  wolves  and  Ibxcs,  and  seldom 
venture  far  from  their  secure  retreats.  Man,  as  usual, 
is  tlieir  most  formidable  enemy,  annually  deetroyinjS 
thousands  for  his  convenience  or  luxury.  The  fleui  la 
scarcely  edible,  owing  to  its  rankness,  but  the  pelage 
yields  a  valuable  and  at  times  fashionable  fur,  used  tor 
tuIm^  and  for  muffs,  tippets,  and  trimmings.  Thou- 
san-is  of  shaving-brushes  .ire  Siiid  to  be  made  annually 
from  the  long  hairs,  which  are  -.iho  extensively  used  is 
the  maniifarture  of  artists'  materials.  (e.  c.) 

BAIXiER.  Gkoroe  l»EKcy,  D.C.L,  an  English 
deigyman  and  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Chelmsford, 
KsMix,  in  1815.  Spending  bis  youth  in  Malta,  he  be- 
came fimiliar  with  the  peculiar  dialect  of  that  island. 
In  18315  he  went  to  Syria,  and  for  neariy  two  years  was 
as.-s<Kiated  with  the  American  Mission  Prens  at  BeirOt. 
<  iiinyinsr  the  friendship  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kli  .^mith  and 
I  Ww.  I'r.  ^\  illiani  Tlmm.yon.  He  niaile  several  excur- 
sions through  .^yria  and  Palestine,  visited  the  Eu- 
|)hrates  Expedition,  then  at  Bir^ik  under  Col.  Ches* 
ney.  Returning  to  Malta,  he  was  eronloyed  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Chureh  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was  assodated  with  Ahmad  Fans  Efcndi. 
the  eminent  Arabic  scholar.  Mr.  Badger  published 
several  tcxt-ljooks  and  tn  atises  on  education,  as  well 
as  a  description  of  Malta  which  ha.s  piiwiHl  ihrouv'h 
several  <i!i(ioiiH.  He  returned  to  Knglund  in  184'>, 
and  was  orlained  in  the  next  year.  He  was  then  sent 
OH  a  Rpcei.^1  mission  to  the  Ne«torians  of  Khurdist&n, 
and  on  his  return  from  a  second  visit  published  a  valu- 
able work  on  T/ie  Nt*torinn»  and  thetr  Jiitualt  (1852). 
Uia  (Uaporeiy  of  a  cuneiform  tablet  at  Nimrfld  on  his 
fimtTtsit  eventually  led  to  the  suheequcnt  excavations 
there  by  I.nyanl.  Mr.  Badger  wa.s  next  ap|tointed  a 
eliaiilain  iti  Bombay,  and  nOer  sp<'ni!inp  a  year  in  the 
Manmtta  country  w:is  stationed  at  .\cleii.  In  llii.s  jilacc 
he  rendered  important  services  to  Sir  James  Outram. 
la  the  Ftenriaa  Eipeditioii  in  I8ST,  Sir  ~ 
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•railed  himself  of  Mr.  Badger's  scrvicca.  On  other 
ocx'sisions  Mr.  Badger's  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
languages,  chnnuter,  and  habits  was  brought  into 
rei]uii«iti(>n  by  the  British  Government.  In  lSf>2  he 
rftumed  to  Knglund  and  devotctl  himself  chieflj'  to 
litcnirj' pursuitM.  In  IS72  he  aecumpaniod  Sir  Bart le 
Frere  in  \m  miHsiun  to  Zanzibar.  In  1873,  Mr.  Bad- 
ger received  the  degree  of  D.C.Ix  from  the  an'h bishop 
of  Canterburj*,  and  was  nmde  a  knight  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy.  The  latter  honor  was  in  a<  knowK'<lgnient  of 
hi«  annotated  edition  of  the  Tnirrh  nf  Lutlon'co  di 
Varthenui.  1 1  is  works  have  relatetl  i-hicfly  to  Eastern 
topics.  Among  these  is  a  Ilixfoni  nf  the  Imfimit  and 
S"!/;fliU  of  OntAn  (IHTI).  Hia  knglUh- Arabic  Lfxi- 
cnii  (IH81),  a  4to  volume  of  1230  pages,  is  the  result 
of  flirty  ye:irs'  labor. 

 r-^  — ^ 


"Bad  Land^"  in  Western  States  and  Territoritjs. 


BAD  LANDS  form  a  peculiar  tv-pc  of  the  desert  re- 
gions in  the  north-west  of  the  United  States.  Tliey 
became  known  to  the  early  Canadian  French  trap|KTg 
and  fur-traders,  and  were  by  them  called  VKixnaixin 
trrrnt,  of  which  "bad  lands  '  is  a  literal  translation. 
In  the  Sioux  language  its  name  is  "  Ma-ko<5-8i-tcha," 
meanins  a  fountr>'  which  is  ver>'  difficult  to  travel 
ihrouirh,  not  only  from  the  rugge<lnes8  of  the  sur- 
face, but  also  from  the  alienee  of  any  goo<l  water 
and  the  small  sunplv  of  wood  and  panic  [Ilnydm). 
The  portion  of  "bad  lan<l»"  which  Has  aftnicted  at- 
tention firxt  appears  in  the  wjuth -western  cttmer  of 
Dakota  Territor>'  as  the  south-eafifem  flank  or  ap- 
pmsudi  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  is  best  designated  as 
the  '  White  Earth  River  Bad  L«nd8."  Tlie  White 
River  receive*  the  entire  drainage  of  these  Bad  I.iands, 
while  the  Cheyenne  River  through  its  north  and  south 
forks  drains  the  Black  Hilla  It  is  to  the  west  of  the 
Rlack  Hills,  however,  Uitween  them  and  Big  H<mi 
rinee,  and  again  wcstj  between  the  latter  anrl  the  Wind 
River  ransre,  and  again  !V)uth-w<«8t  of  the  Wind  River 
and  Ijanunie  ranges,  that  the  Bad  Lands  gain  their 
greatctit  extension.  The  two  latter  mountain-chains 
constitute  at  this  latitude  the  main  chain  of  the  IU>ckv 
M<Mintains,  while  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black 
Hilb  a|)fiear  as  two  formidable  outlying  fitrts  defending 
the  approaches.  All  this  region  lies  within  Wyoming 
Ti'rritor)'.  but  the  Pacific  water-shed  also  <'ontains  its 
share  of  bail  lan<ls,  along  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  in 
I'tah  and  Idaho,  and  airain  thev  piu<h  into  the  muth- 
ern  fart  of  Montana,  tn  fact,  thcv  n'appear  in  patches 
through  Arizona,  Nevatla,  and  Kiwtem  On'gon,  and 
even  in  Califoniia.  Altogether,  they  occupy  an  area 
of  I,(XMJ,(X)U  wjuare  miles,  approximately.  But  of  this 
iratnensc  surface  the  Bad  Lands  proper,  in  their  typical 
•lc\('lopment,  comprise  not  more  than  one-tenth,  though 
in  Wyoming  they  cover  about  one-third  of  the  surface. 

Tnpo'p-aphy. — We  have  defined  these  Bad  L-iniis  as 
a  peculiar  type  of  desert,  and  shall  now  show  wherein 
this  peculiarity  consists.  Saj-s  Hayden  (  U.  S.  Geiihrj. 
Hnnry  Jifjmrt.  1870) :  "  In  the  summer  the  sun  jMjurs 
it* rays  on  the  bare  white  walls,  which  reflect  them  upon 
the  weary  traveller  with  double  intensity,  not  only  op- 
ptVHsing  him  with  the  heat,  but  so  dazzling  hia  eyes 


that  lie  is  not  unfrcqucntly  affiectcd  with  tcmDf>rary 
blindness.  I  have  siK-nt  many  daj-s  exploring  this  re- 
gion when  the  thermometer  was  at  112"  in  the  shade, 
and  there  was  no  water  suitable  for  drinking  pur|Kise« 
within  fifteen  miles.  It  is  only  to  the  ^'i-ologist  that 
this  pLicc  can  have  any  permanent  attractions.  He  can 
wind  his  way  through  the  wonderfid  cailons  anioiig 
some  of  the  grandest  ruins  in  the  world.  Indeed, 
it  resembles  a  gigantic  city  abandoned  and  fallen  to 
decay;  domes,  towtrs.  minarets,  and  spiR*  may  Iks 
seen  on  ever>'  side,  which  assume  a  great  variety  of 
8hai)e8  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Not  unfmjuently 
the  rising  or  the  H>tting  sun  will  light  up  these  grand 
old  ruias  with  a  wild,  strange  Ix-auty,  reminding  one  of 
a  city  illuminated  in  the  night  when  seen  from  t>ome 
hiirh  [wint.  The  hartler  layers  of  rtx  k  project  from  the 
siue  of  the  valley  or  canon  with  such  n'gularity  that 
they  look  like  scats,  one  above  the  other,  of  .s<ime  vast 
amphitheatre. "  It  is  a  jumble  of  rocky  mu.ss«'S  wearing 
gradually  away  into  the  sands  which  wmdn  aii<l  tom-nta 
of  rain  carry  out  upon  the  jdains,  where  their  bhiftin^ 

!  masses  often  have  overwhelmed  whole  trains  of  immi- 
grants, burring  men  and  animals.  Yet  the  present  up- 
IKjarance  is  merely  temi>orary  in  a  geologic  8cn.sc,  in 

'  which  a  thousand  years  are  as  a  day.  Other  parts  of 
the  American  desert  apj>ear  as  ''alkali-flats,  others 
as  rolling  plain,  and  .siill  others  as  moving  sand-hills. 
Tliey  are  all  dewrt — i.e.,  uninhabitable  lor  want  of 
water,  awl  as  a  consequence  absence  of  vegetation,  ex- 
cept a  few  pKant-spocies.  like  the  sage-biLsh  and  Coftm 

i  oimntia,  which  do  not  thrive  in  well-watered  ground. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Bad  Ijan<i.s  proper  lies,  therefore, 
in  the  broken  condition  of  their  toiMignijdiy. 

Gfolom/. — The  steeply-rising  walls  of  these  architec- 
tural hills  reveal  a  structure  of  nearlv  horizontal  or 
slightly  dipping  rock-bed.  Only  where  tncv  overlap  the 
f<H)t  of  the  mountains,  as  in  the  Black  Hills,  the  Wind 
River,  and  Walisatch  Mountains,  is  there  sometimes 
a  steeper  dip  observable,  falling  away  from  the  moun- 
tains. Thcl>eds  are  made  ut>  of  c«ian<c  and  fine  sand- 
stone, very  hard  or  ver>"  soil,  of  indurated  clays,  of 
calcareous  clays  or  marls,  and  of  jieculiar  purely-white 
sandy  deposits.  These  are  comiH)sed  of  microscopic 
unicellular  algae,  calleil  diatoms.  The  fascination  aris- 
ing from  the  landscape  is  vcrv  largely  due  to  the 
contrast  of  the  alternating,  and  generally  verj'  bril- 
liant, colors  of  these  various  rocks.  Starting  at  the 
liead  of  iinv  of  the  feeders  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Cheyenne  luver,  for  instance,  the  explorer  finds  him- 
self at  an  altitu«le  of  1(»,(XH)  feet  uiion  granite,  or  njcks 
very  similar,  which  are  known  all  over  the  world  to 
constitute  the  lowermost  rock-fonnation — the  Andiwan, 
Eozoic,  or  Laurentian  rH'k-.sy.stem.  In  the  natund 
course  of  things  we  should  find  the  youngest  forma- 
tions at  the  highest  points ;  and  so  it  is  wherever  the 
earth  has  been  iindisturlicd.  But  all  of  our  pres*-nt 
mountains  owe  their  existence  to  an  upheaval  or  corru- 
gation of  the  surface,  the  resison  of  which  in  many  caw's 
cannot  Ik?  ast-ertaincil ;  and  thus  the  oldest  rocks,  which 
also  offer  most  n-sistance  to  weathering,  are  found  at 
the  top,  constituting  the  heart,  centre,  or  backlxuic  of 
the  mountains.  Now,  following  the  water-course  down- 
ward, we  observe  the  entirt^  suc<v.ssion  of  geologic  form- 
ations: Silurian,  Devonian,  CarlK)nifemu8,  Triassic, 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  the  strata  of  the  latter  being  very 
much  disl(»cated  and  upturned.  Upon  these  we  find 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  Bad  Luids  in  horiz»)ntal  prwition, 
as  ol>8cn'ed.    They  form  at  this  place  the  youngest 

f;eological  formation,  and  by  conclusive  evidence  must 
le  referred  to  the  great  grou!«  of  Tertiary  depjusitfi. 
This  evidence  is  furnished  by  tfie  fossil  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  plant.s.  The  terraced  p>Tamids  of  the  Bad 
Lands  endiwt!  and  preserve  for  future  ages  the  reconls 
of  their  cn-ation.  Some  of  the  marl-beds  are  so  fiUe*! 
with  skeletons  and  \m\e  frafnienls  that  they  are  nuKst 
aptly  called  a  "  geological  cemeterj*. "  In  the  ver>-  Ii>w- 
e»t  iKid,  at  the  foot  of  those  apmrcnt  niin.s  were  found 
by  Dr.  Hayden  and  identified  by  Dr.  Jofle])h  Leidy  the 
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g'  kwi  and  teeth  of  a  hippopotaiiras  reMmbling  the  river- 
ones  of  Aaa  and  Amca ;  vnth  it  Uie  boncB  of  TCdon- 

othertum,  a  huge  pachyderm,  bt'inje  in  fart  ;i  rhinoccroe 
without  a  horn,  (iradually,  m  the  higher  beds  an* 
examined,  the  rLUuiiius  Ltt'  a  iirv.it  variety  of  lan  i  and 
fre«h-water  auiiuals  conic  to  light.  I  n  a  bed  of  ilesh- 
colon>d  uiarl,  visible  from  a  lon^  distaiici<  like  a  broad 
band  in  the  sides  of  thoHe  waiihed  hil^  tliousaiids  of 
turtles  are  imbedded.  They  vary  in  siee  from  an  inch 
to  four  feet  acros.-  the  hai  k.  and  their  hard  parts  are 
perftioUy  preserved  in  the  injti  marl,  as  il'  the^  nad  died 
ooljr  yeat^rda,^.  They  bclonz  to  a  single  qwcwfl.  With 
them  are  buned  the  oones  of  oxtinct  jfttiam  of  romiDa^ 
ting  animab  who  pooaiwd  t^e  oombmed  clunicten  of 
the  deer  and  tho  hog,  having;  four  toes,  inrisor  and 
canine  teeth  Uiie  the  hog.  but  molar  teeth  like  a  deer ; 
they  had  no  antlers  or  horns.  These  animals  furnished 
abondant  food  for  camivoroixs  animals— foxea,  wolvee, 
Bfi<modon,  and  the  sahrr-toothed  tiger,  Drepcmodon^ 
BO  called  from  the  fonnidul  le  length  of  ita  Upper  canine 
teeth  or  fan^.    Dr.  de.scrilxM  the  Hycpnodon 

Iinrri.hu  as  an  animal  possessing  the  eliai->Kt<  rs  ut'  the 
wolf,  tiger,  hyaena,  weasel,  raccoon  and  the  opossum, 
forming  the  type  of  a  fiuniiy  unlike  any  other,  UTtngOT 
extinct.  Tliis  s^iccies  was  probably  the  most  sanguinar}' 
of  terrestrial  anmials  that  ever  existed ;  its  full-grown 
size  was  about  that  '4"  the  larLi  >t  Maek  bear.  Tl  was 
rivalled  in  ferocity  only  by  tlx-  Ih  tjxumi/m^  which  grew 
tg  the  sixe  of  a  large  African  li'  ^n :  two  of  tlw  skulls 
fbimd  exhibit  the  marks  of  oonilict.  with  aome  equally 
lapacunu  animal,  most  probably  the  larent  IhmMtdim, 
Camelfl  and  bnffiilurs  were  represented  in  thi^  iv.rir>n 
when  thfsie  extinct  ('amivora  were  rampant;  but  mui*t 
interesting  of  all  is  the  discovery  of  horse-like  animals 
in  the  Bad  Land  booe-beda;  lor  it  ia  general^  eon- 
ceded  that  no  horses  edated  upon  the  American  conti- 
nent when  the  Kurui>ean  nations  took  ]>a*.';(  «sinn,  ami 
that  none  had  exi.st«Hl  here  during  the  [in  sent  LHi'li;ia- 
j^eriod.  Vi't  here,  in  Wyoming.  s<-ieni-e  reel.iims  tnim 
their  roek-bouod  tomba  the  relics  of  a  truly  wonderful 
race  of  hotaes,  ahowinc  that  prior  to  the  Glacial  epoch 
America  was  the  very  noine  of  the  horae.  Dr.  >Iarsh 
shows  conclusively,  from  his  extensive  collections  made 
in  Wyii'iiini:,  Ni  hni.'ika.  ami  OreLinn,  that  the  earlie.st 
horse  [Omhipjms),  pom's^^wv^  finir  well-developed  Iiks. 
walked  in  preference  on  (ho  middle  Unm — that  in  the 
next  foUowui|S  stratum  the  skeletons  ^how  three  toes, 
the  iborth  beinK' a  merely  useless  a]i|^endage  (Mesohip- 
ji'iis).  (loinsr  higher  in  the  ri'wk-heds — tlin.se  of  later 
i'oiuiiition — tho  two  side  toes  Ixvonie  shorter  and  thin- 
ner from  disuse  [Miohjnpn.^  and  I'rofiihijm'ist ;  and 
finally  in  the  hieneat  Tertiary  rocks  the  jPlioliimmt$ 
shows  the  two  side  toes  merely  as  splmt-bonea  hidden 
under  the  ."kin.  as  in  the  present  horse,  the  ns.*!,  and 
zeljra.  Nothing  has  ever  been  brought  lurwani  by 
seiom'c  U'tter  adapted  to  denioiLstmte  the  harmonious 
proce&i  of  development  in  the  animal  kingdom;  and 
science  owes  this  to  the  "Bad  Lands." 

Whilst  thus  palseontojogy  has  been,  and  is  still,  reap- 
ing a  rich  harvest,  the  direct  tjeeds  of  man  are  supplied 
by  this  barren  land  in  tlie  nuinerou.s  Uuis  of  excellent 
brown  coal  extending  over  a  lartre  area,  and  showing 
remarkable  thickness  and  regularity  of  ooeorretice.  One 
of  the  thickest  beds  of  exoeUentooal  is  exposed  at  Car- 
bon Station,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blade  Htlls, 
or  I^aranite  ran/e,  in  Kiwtern  W.voming.  only  three 
hundred  yards  tn.m  the  Union  I'H<Mfic  l{«i!ro.id.  The 
bed  dif)fl  to  the  w*  st  Mii"  to  5(1",  and  (Ik-  i-od  is  7  to  9 
lect  thick,  and  is  referred  geologii-ally  hy  Dr.  Hayden 
to  the  W<ih»fttch  fjronp.  or  lowest  Eo*  ene  Tertiary.  It 
furnishes  fuel  for  the  locomotives.  Above  the  dial  arc 
layers  composed  almost  entirely  of  deciduoiw  leaves. 
Beneatli  tlie  coal  there  arc  indurated  elay.s  and  rocky 
Strata,  in  which  are  found  iuo.st  pertect  impressions  of 
leaves  by  the  tfaoussiid,  nuoh  like  those  of  the  present 
forest  trees— poplar,  sycamore,  linden,  and  many  others 
~bat  belonging  to  species  lung  since  extinct  lliaj^dm). 
Ymf  different  is  tJus  (km  mm  thafe  imbedded  m  the 


^ate-baods  of  the  Eastern  oosl^beds.  iicie  vnlygiEift> 
de  ferns  and  pahus ;  there  thehomeBerdenaeMofeiir 
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present  wooas.    The  cliniatir  ronrlitirirt?  tinder  which 


those  trees  grew  cannot  have  been  very  different  from 
thn>e  of  the  present  temperate  tone,  and  yet  how  im- 
meuacly  different  the  animal  creation  which  loauted 
throogb  those  Tertiary  forests ! 

_  The  ge<jloi;ieal  hii^tory  of  tlie  Bad  Land  reinon  is  of 
singular  interest,  and  is  stated  ver\-  ekurlv  hv  T>r.  New- 
berry (U.  S.  Geoloff.  Sunn/.  I.S70— F."V."  Hayiii:  . 
The  deductions  which  this  able  geologist  made  trum 
the  then  existing  to)M)granhical  and  ^licontologica]  fiMiS 
stand  unaffected  by  the  large  additions  gathered  maee. 
These  have  only  helper!  to  work  out  details  of  structore, 
inrTea.«ed  the  numl>er  of  sf  ratiLTiphical  subdivision?  iii-  j 
erouins,  and  enricheti  palax»Dt«logy.  According  lo  ik. 
Ne  wbcrrj' ,  t  he  great  Cretaceous  sea  had  ct:»^■cred  the  wb<4e 
of  North  America  west  of  Kaasa&  The  Sierra  Nevada 
must  hate  been  a  large,  long-stretching  island  or  p«>- 
insuln  risinp-  from  the  ocean,  for  nvks  of  the  Cret*- 
c5eous  ;ige,  indicated  by  the  bones  of  htmuge  rci»tili«, 
are  only  found  a  few  hundred  feet  up  -.igainst  the  flanb 
of  this  loft^  range.  The  Coast  Range  of  California  did 
not  then  exist.  Slowly  the  land  ruse ;  the  ocean  receded 
nearly  to  its  present  limits.  But  then-  w:i.«  do  dminajre. 
The  stupendous  gorjeesof  theCohimbia  River  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  of  the  .^;K  niniento  through  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  of  the  Klamath,  had  to  be  cut  be- 
fore such  draining  of  the  rainfaU  eoold  be  effected 
Ntuneroua  lakes  fivmed,  into  whkih  traes  and  dead 
animals  were  carried  with  the  mud  of  the  nrera  AS 
fiiil>>idcd  together  tinili.stnrbed.  The  lake.'^  in  time 
I  inv.i<ied  the  land  more  and  more ;  tbev  lH;t.^Uiii;  con- 
nected, forming  fresh-water  basins  to  which  our  Great 
Lake  system  is  but  a  poor  rival  In  the  eaxliest  kkes 
we  must  look  fer  brackish  water,  because  tibey  weie 
really  rfinnants  of  the  Cret.neenns  nccjin.  .ind  th'? 
riji-k  .strata  <ieposited  in  them  show  therefore  marjk? 
animals,  oystenn  an  f  simikor  shells,  along  with  the 
skeletons  of  mammals.^  Then  came  most-  extensire 
voleanie  aetivity,  producing  islands  of  lava,  which  nov 
appear  as  low  ranges^he  so-called  '*  Lost  Mountains." 
nsmg  from  the  alkali  plains  of  Utah  and  Idaho.  Ks^t 
of  the  Kix  ky  Motmtanis  volcanic  aetion  was  vt  n  ineic- 
uificant  When  the  lake-wat«n<  had  ri.-^»  n  to  the  heicht 
of  the  lowest  de^ressMOt  k  the  Sierra  Nevada,  they 
began  outtioe  their  govgei^  and  gradually  sufaaded,  the 
great  Ooloniao  Rlverwoikmg^  down  a  ebannel  from  4000 
to  6(XK)  feet  deep,  draininf^  into  the  Gulf  of  Califomis, 
just  as  Niagara  is  nowcuttmg  a  gorge  w  hieh  will  drain  ul- 
timately the  whole  Lake  Superior  basin.  Great.'vdt  L^e 
and  Sevier  Lake  in  Utah  are  fine  examples  of  the  great 
Tertiary  lakes.  Hiey  are  salt^,  because  the  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation  i.s  t-'mitor  than  the  L'ain  from  the  trl  'i- 
tarics.  But  even  now  Great  Salt  Lake  is  visiLly  ri.-  UjZ. 
and  may  become  a  fresh-water  ha.>i;n  in  time,  after  fillins; 
the  whole  of  Salt  I^ake  V alk^^v.  The  present  depistg 
of  Malade  River  and  Jonlaii  fnto  Salt  Lake,  of  Sevier 
Kivcr  into  Sevier  I^ake,  will  in  the  fiiture  become  ''Bad 
Lands,"  if  such  commimication  shonM  bo  established 
that  the  lakes  could  be  drained  eoniiih  tely  e'tli-r  w> 
the  north,  west,  or  south.  So  ali^o  would  the  deriusitii 
now  making  iit  Ij^n Superior,  Michigan,  etc.  loink- 
ing  of  this  future,  as  we  have  been  deahne  with  tke 
iw.st,  we  may  close  with  Dr.  Newbcfry's  woinst  **TI» 
citle.M  that  now  stand  upon  their  banks  will  en'  thst 
time  have  grown  eolossal  in  size,  then  ^ouy  with 
then  have  fallen  into  decadence,  and  their  sites  be  leog 
forgotten;  but  in  the  >iedinients  that  are  now  accuIaI^ 
lating  in  these  lake  l>:i.>^ins  will  lie  many  a  vnnn^i  toi 
skeleton,  tree-trunk  and  floated  leaf  Near  the  city 
sites  and  old  river  mouths  these  sediment.s  will  be  fall 
of  relics  that  will  illustrate  the  minLdt^l  eonie-iy  .uoi 
trairedy  of  htunan  life.  .  .  .  JiCt  us  hope  that  the 
iiiture  man,  purer  w  morals  and  dearer  in  int^rikct 
than  we,  may  nnd  as  much  to  admire  in  this  first  epoch 
of  the  reign  of  man  as  we  do  in  those  of  the  reigasf 
C'  (a  a.  E.) 
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BAER,  Karl  Ernst  von  (1792-1870),  a  Russian 
naturaluit,  Was  born  in  K-lhunia,  Feb.  28,  ll'J'2.  In 
ISIO  he  entered  the  University  of  Dorpat  as  a  nicnliiMl 
Btinient,  and  ^rraduated  in  1814.  He  took  a  course  uf 
cUaical  iiif<!iriiu>  at  VicDna,  8Upp(H[tiiig  hiinBelf  mean- 
whikbytlii  j  r.i<  ti(%of  bbjmiraBBioii.  HoafterwardB 
gave  ap  the  study  of  medicine,  finding  natural  acienoe 
more  congenial,  and  took  up  the  subject  of  comparatire 
anatomy  uiuler  Prof.  Dollinger  at  Wiirrbiirfr.  He  al.so 
«udicd  in  Roriin,  dovotinir  hiinsi  lf  tu  [iliysioi  ami  itwl- 
ogy.  In  1>17  lie  pnxee<led  to  KoiiiL/slaTir,  where  he 
was  atta^'hed  to  the  faculty  of  iin-ilii  ine  iis  i>ro«eotor ; 
in  18'JG  he  siim-oled  Runiach  in  tlu'  rlwirui  anatomy. 
He  remained  there  until  1834,  during  which  perioil  his 
most  important  acientific  lalxirs  were  oompletfld.  In 
■ddkioik  to  hia  other  duties  he  filled  thejiaataof  pro- 
temof  of  soology  from  1819  and  director  of  the  anatom- 
ical cabinet  from  1826.  Hia  atudies  while  here  were 
prineipally  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  animal  devel- 
opment. He  discovered  many  new  facts,  advanwd 
striking  ideas,  and  fairly  earned  tiiu  title  of  "  father 
of  eonipanitivc  embrj'ology." 

The  earUer  embiyologiats  held  varied  and  somewhat 
■lupdf  theories  re^udiog  f«tal  development,  one  ex- 
trane  wnionbeiiw  tbat  even  in  its  nwst  piiinitiTe 
itigei  of  growth  Uie  embiyo  v  %  nuotetore  cow  of 
the  man.  After  Wolff's  time  the  idea  prevailed  that 
everj'  animal  in  its  development  niLstses  throu^-h  forms 
6ue<x>><i\  ely  resemhlinfj  thwc  of  all  1(iw<t  nninl;ll^'.  l?aer 
pruved  that  there  are  distinct  tyjies  of  animal  devclop- 
no  iit,  (if  which  the  vertebrate  tyix;  ia  the  highest,  and 
that  each  animal,  in  its  soocenive  stages  of  develop- 
ment, presents  what  arc  esMnUaUf  the  characteristics 


of  the  lower  aniiaaia  of  ita  o«a  tarM,  lather  than  those 
of  other  Dwa  of  devdopmsoL  iMaa  tiam  were  pre- 


sented in  his  TJuttory  of  the  Pttdtjpmmt  of  Ain'timh 
(182.'^),  and,  with  some  modifleatlons,  th^are  still  the 
aoecpted  views  of  hioloinsta.  In  ls:;4,  Von  Baer  re- 
ceived a  call  to  the  Academy  of  St.  I'etersburg  as  its 
librarian,  and  (juicLIy  became  one  of  its  most  eminent 
meuilH'iu  He  had  previously  resided  in  St.  Peters- 
burg for  a  short  period  in  Ib^'J,  but  continued  there 
from  1834  mitU  near  hia  death,  which  took  (laoe  at 
Dorpat,  on  Nov.  28, 1876.  In  1851  his  attention  was 
attnictcd  to  the  immense  Ru.«sian  fislRrirs  and  the 
irrational  methcxls  emidoycd  in  tluni.     lli.s  invest i- 

fratiuns  continues!  until  1850,  and  the  n'sult.'*  were  pub- 
ishcd  in  a  great  work  in  1859.  The  fisheries  were  much 
improved  in  consenuence.  He  made  an  expe<lition  to 
the  Caspian,  on  which  he  wrote  an  important  work, 
SSBupucM  Studt'm,  Von  Baer  had  gnat_  aoqmre- 
menta  in  the  sciences  of  zoology,  comparative  anat- 
onnr,  embrj'olopj',  physiolojo',  8nthn)p<jlogy,  ethntip- 
raphr,  et<^.  Hi.s  wurks  are  marked  by  philosophic 
doptn  of  ihouL'iit  and  a  clear  and  orderlv  e.x|xisition 
\vhi(  h  renders  tlu  m  intelligible  and  generally  attra  sivt  . 
He  hixn  written  and  thrown  light  u])on  many  subieets, 
such  as  the  lawg  of  excavation  of  river-beas,  glacial 
action,  the  Siberian  mammoths,  the  potato  disease,  etc. 

His  principal  published  works  are  the  Epittola  de  Ovi 
Manunaltum  ef  Jkmmii  Qtitm  (Leipeic,  18271:  J&tt- 
widMiingtiffaKAiAte  der  Thiere  (183S) ;  GmrhuMe  der 
Euticickrhingder  Fische  ( 1  S^7);  I'rlM-rifiijiju/h  ifin/r  Mis- 
pffiiirf'-ii  I IS4.^);  JiiTi'chtt'  illtrr  Wi)ist  itfu  fm/tlii  fit:  Arln  itm 
Mild  h'l  i.t,  II.  rtr.  ( 1  s.'",') ) ;  anij  Bfilrd'f  ziir  Kmtni'.'vi  des  nix- 
»isrli'  ;i  JifirJox  { 18,50).  This  laj$t-named  valuable  pub- 
lic al  inn  wa-s  undertaken  in  association  with  Hclmcrscn, 
and  Dumlx;red  26  voliuncs.  Anionir  his  latest  works  is 
an  autobiography,  his  Reden  uml  I.lnne  AufMitzr 
maiNAlmJi«Aa/ls  (186^75).  HekabebindhimalarKe 
number  of  nninuKripto  and  nninUied  woilnL  Hiswrit- 
iri  's  >liow  a  mind  of  a  vcrj' high  philosophical  order, 
an  !,  while  frefpiently  displaj'ing  a  curious  dry  humor 
sei'iiiu)  tiiiind  in  scientifie  woika,  Ih^y  avB  flill  of  ideas 
in  advaiK-e  of  his  age. 

BAGEHOT,  Walter  (1826-1877),  an  Eng}idi  an- 
tlior,  critio,  joumaliat,  ana  eoonomiat  of  oonaidetaUe 
,  who  WW  bom  at  Laogpoiti  in  Sonenetdiin. 


on  Feb.  3,  1826,  and  died  at  the  same  place  on  March 
24,  ISTT,  after  o<liting  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  lite  the  London  Economut,  of  which,  in  right  of 
his  wife  (the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
James  Wilaon,  the  founder  of  that  journal),  he  was 
pait  piopnetor.  The  books  published  in  his  lifetime 
were  ^oae  on  The  Bi^iA  Comtittttion  (Ueniy  S. 
King,  now  Bjsgan  Pknl,  Trench  ft  Co.),  quite  the  Mt 
book  of  the  kind  now  in  existence,  and  used  as  a  text^ 
book  at  Oxford  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  American  uni- 
versities: on  find  Politirx  (8;ime  publishers), 
a  very  thoughtful  application  of  Dantiuian  principles 
to  the  illustration  of  the  conflict  fur  existence  amongst 
states;  and  on  Lonihurd  Shut  isnwr  publishers),  a 
deiicripttOII  of  the  Uioney -market.  "  Rut  five  volumes 
of  eaaaya  were  published  after  his  death  hs  Moaom. 
Longman,  mostly  oonsiating  of  eamjm  which  nad  been 
corrected  and  published  by  himself  in  &  detached  form 
in  diffcivnt  publications  during  his  lifetime,  of  which 
the  two  vulunics  of  Litrrary  Studies  and  the  volume 
of  H!o(}riiphical  Studi's  were  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant; though  the  volume  of  Kcoimmic  Studir*,  and 
that  published  immediately  ai\cr  his  death  on  that 
remaikable  Devrtrintion  o/Silcer  (Kegan  Raul,  Trench 
&  Ca)  which  nad  taken  place  in  the  decade  between 
1865  and  I87S,  were  of  great  mteieat  to  political  eoon- 
omists. 

Bagehot  wa.s  sent  to  school  in  Riisfol,  where  his 
mutlii  r's  lin>;lirr-iii-law.  Dr.  I'richard.  the  author  of  a 
reniarkal'lc  li  /ok  on  The  line fx  of  Man  (which  Ragc- 
hot  rcail  early,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  plainly 
visible  in  his  own  book  called  Fhjfna  and  I\>lifirs)y 
lived.  With  him  he  used  to  spend  hia  half-hohdavi 
and  to  hear  inteieadng  diainuHona  on  nnij|P  of  the  aulh 
leeta  whieh  he  handled  bo  aUy  In  later  1m.  Tn  1842 
fie  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  T'nivi  r>ity  College, 
Ixjudon,  where  he  8jM:-nt  several  yiars  of  verj-  happy 
study,  hia  favorite  reading  being  at  that  tinic  lH>oks  on 
mathematics,  poetr>',  historj'.  and  metaphysics.  Here 
he  formed  man>  Iricndshi^^kS  which  lasted  as  long  as  hia 
Ufe ;  for  examiile,  with  R.  H.  Hutton.  who  was  after- 
wards associated  with  him  in  the  cait(ir>hi|i  of  the 
National  Jieviao.  Another  intimate  frien  I  was  W.  C. 
BoRDoe,  a  grandson  of  the  author  of  the  L>/i  >,/  Loram 
dr  Mfdic'i  and  J-">  X .  himself  a  p<wt  and  critic  of  very 
high  powers.  The  late  J.  I.angton  Sanford  also,  a  saga- 
ciotia  historian  of  the  I'uritan  n?volution.  wa.sone  of  his 
intimate  friends,  as  well  as  Mr.  T.  Smith  Osier,  a  Chan- 
cery barrister  whoso  admirable  account  of  Ragehot's 
powers  88  a  talker  will  be  found  quoted  firther  on  in 
the  present  article.  Among  Racelioi's  teachers  at 
Univenntar  CoUflge,  London,  were  the  late  ^taStamx  De 
Morgan  imd  the  liie  Ihofeanoi  Ixmg,  to  both  of  whom 

he  felt  himself  umlrr  (lie  stroii-'cst  intellectual  obliga- 
tiun.s  to  the  eml  ol'  his  lite.  The  timncr.  a  very  pro- 
fuiitid  writer,  an  l  still  more  thoruu:.'h  K-rturer,  on  all  the 
dep;irtmeuljj  of  mathematics,  was  even  more  skilfid  at 
probing  to  the  bottom  the  logic  of  the  sciences ;  for  ex- 
ample, m  showing  t  he  danger  of  dealing  hastily  with  con- 
ceptions so  bewildering  as  thutse  of  negathre  <|uantitlai| 
or  infinite  quantities,  or  the  so-called  "  impossihle  quan- 
tities"  involving  the  square  root  of  a  negative  nuantity, 
and  in  explaining  the  re8er\e8  under  which  alcnu?  the 
mathematician  iswarranttnl  in  treating  these  rather  bc- 
wilderitii:  i . nn  i  iitiuns  with  any  ciinfiilciice  and  in  i  licit- 
ing  from  them  coivelusions  on  which  he  ma}'  rely.  Rr<> 
fessor  Long,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  accurals 
scholars  and  mo(<t  unconventional  thinkets  of  his  day, 
a  great  luver  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  a  ^neat  devotee 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  Bome,  had  a  gemiine  talent  ibv 
pricking  the  various  inflated  blulders  of  pretentious 
and  l  oiii  cited  aiuliition  with  wliieh  his  dntii.  s  as  a  jirO» 
fe.^sor  brought  him  into  cnutiii  t,  ami  fur  helpini;  those 
of  his  pupils  who  had  anv  gift  fur  it  to  bectjme  as  sin- 
cere and  modest  as  himself  Ragehot  nrofitcHl  greatly 
by  the  lessom)  of  both  teachers.  He  learned  mathe- 
iDBtifla  enough  to  obtain  the  gold  medal  in  mathematici 
when  he  took  lus  degree,  hut  hs  kaniad  nndi  mofs 
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of  Uie  method  and  logic  of  Ihe  nencc  than  he  learned 
of  the  science  itself;  and  any  one  who  knows  hia  writ* 
bjn  well  will  find  in  his  sobMqaent  treatment  both  of 
philoeophical  and  of  economic  problems— for  example, 
in  each  essay's  as  that  on  "The  l^rnoranoe  of  Man,' 
and  in  such  essays  as  thtm^,  on  the  "  Postulates  of  Polit- 
ical Economy" — the  unijilcst  traces  of  the  tfachinir  of 
Professor  De  Mitrt:an,  and  will  oW-n'e  the  stn-n^h 
with  which  ho  had  seized  "the  theoiy  of  limits," 
and  had  applied  it  to  moral  and  physical  sciencca 
with  which  it  would  asam  at  fint  sight  to  have  little 
to  da  In  the  same  maimer  he  learaed  flrom  TVofiss* 
por  I>m£;  niurh  both  of  tin?  ooiiniL'c  to  admit  the  ex- 
tremely cmjity  and  un.siUsiattury  <  liaracter  of  niucli 
which  is  a]it  to  be  called  hifitoric  knowlefl^'c,  nnii  of 
distrust  of  those  ambitious  cnesscs  which,  like  thuse 
of  Niebuhr's  recast  of  earlv  Roman  history,  represent 
themselves  as  recoveries  of  th<>  past.  In  such  ossa.N's 
as  that  on  the  late  Sir  Geor^'u  ('umewall  Lewis  or  that 

00  Ooogli  it  is  casv  to  see  the  £ntttBof  the  teachbn;;  of 
IVoftmpr  Long.  Bagchot  took  fab  badidor*B  degree  in 
tlie  University  of  Lin<Ion  with  the  bUbOit  matht;mati- 
eal  honors  in  ls4r),  and  hi.s  injister's  oeirree  in  the  same 
university  in  intcUectuiil  and  ninr.il  jiliilnsoiihy  and  po- 
litical eronomy  in  \  when  ho  pained  the  i.'<>ld  medal, 
and  immediately  after  began  to  road  for  the  bar  with 
Mr.  (n<iw  Vice-Chancellor)  Hall,  and  sulwcqucntly  in 
the  chandxTs  of  tho  late  Mr.  Qoain,  Q.  C,  afterwjirds 
Mr.  Justice  Quain.  In  these  lut  chambers  he  learned 
the  now  almast  forgotten  art  of  "special  pleading,"  of 
which  he  writes  sr)iin  after  to  a  friend  :  "The  only  thing 

1  ever  really  knew  wa.s  >rKM'iaI  jiK-adinir,  and  tb(^  niunient 
I  had  learned  that,  the  la\v  n  tuniiei-s  Ixitclicd  and  uIh)!- 
ished  it.  It  was  a  ver>'  pretty  art,  and  the  only  trade 
in  wfabh  the  logical  fiicidtics  appear  to  be  of  aqy  partio- 
ahr  service.  It  was  therefore  the  champagne  of  life, 
but  this  people  which  kooweth  not  the  uw  went  ana 
abolished  it.  '  Bagehot,  indeed,  often  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  which  his  legal  studies  had  given  nim,  and  of 
the  great  rcirret  with  wlu'ch  ho  ultimately  decided  in 
favor  of  the  bank  and  the  mercantile  business  rather 
than  of  the  work  of  the  bar.  Tliis  ho  deteindlMd  on 
in  1S51,  though  not  without  reluctance. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  Stod^r  ot  law  and  settling 
down  to  the  busineea  of  mernntJle  and  banking  life 
Bagehot  spent  Kone  mond»  m  Ptris,  irhm  he  hap- 
pened to  Ik-  at  the  time  of  the  conp  d'/tirf  in  TVccmber, 
1851.  He  addrcKsed  seven  lettern  on  that  siibieet  to 
the  editor  of  a  little  weekly  jiajier  with  wliieh  u  few  of 
his  friends  were  at  that  time  connected,  The  Jiiquirer, 
and  thr»se  letters  have  been  reprinted  in  the  appendix 
to  the  first  volume  of  his  JJtrrnry  Stvdieg,  puhlislicd 
rinoe  his  death  by  his  friend  K  H.  Hntton.  These 
remarkable  letters,  thongfa jvontbfiil  in  style,  are  cer- 
tainly amongst  themost  orilflaiit  of  Bagehot's  writings. 

In  tlie  year  ISf)").  when  the  Crimean  war  was  .already 
far  advanced,  an  1  wlien  Haeohot  was  deep  in  bankinjf 
an  I  ship  <)',vlliIlL^  tie-  .Vifioiinl  /ffn/w  was  founded,  of 
which  he  and  his  friend  R.  H.  Hutton  Were  made  joint 
editors,  he  remaininkc  one  of  the  editors  till  ihe  Review 
oeaaod  at  the  close  of  1  Sf'>4 .  1  n  t  h  is  RatoB,  eatablished 
hf  %  knot  of  men  who  desired  tu  combine  irith  llie  edvo- 
ma  of  strongly  liberal  though  by  no  MMMH  democrat 
political  principles  a  very  comprchenRre  theology  of 
the  Christian  ty|)e,  Bairehnt  wrote  his  mn.st  brilliant 
literary  pr^  luctions ;  inihcd,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, whi -li  Wire  rout  rihiitcd  (n  the  Prnxjuxtire  Rt^-imc^ 
in  some  sense  tlie  preilei  essor  ed'  the  XotiomtL  and  one 
%  two  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnif/hfli/  Review  after 
the  Nfitinii'il  had  ee;ised  to  exist,  his  best  literaiy  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  lin  i'nw,  from  irflich 
it  baa  been  collected  and  repubUsbed  in  the  two  vol- 
nmes  of  Literaiy  Studin  (Longmans,  1879)  and  the 
volume  of  liiO'ir-iplitiitJ  SlK'lir.i  (T/mirnians,  l^^Sl). 

The  book  on  7'lic  KiKiUah  l^mstitutiini  wa.s  Ih-lmiu  in 
the  spring  of  lS(",j.  l  .  fuie  tho  death  of  Mr.  Linculn. 
many  months  before  the  death  of  Lord  Pahuerston,  and 
lint  pnUiahed  aa  •  whole  in  1667;  it  has  now  readied 


its  fourth  editioo,  hot  the  second  edition,  published  in 
1872,  comaias  a  veiy  Tahinble  intiodnelo»y  eaaay  whieb 
ia  alinoBt  eeaenfSal  to  the  finvshed  wmk,  as  !t  containa 

Bagehot's  first  reflections  <m  the  working  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's Reform  Act — an  act  piusocd  early  in  18('>T,  and 
thcixdure  ii  n  criticised  in  the  original  book.  It  is  not 
to  be  woniiered  at  that  tliis  book  has  been  widely  read 
in  the  United  States,  for  it  contains  a  constant  running 
criticism  on  the  Conatituiion  of  the  United  States,  which 
Bagehot  had  Tatyeaiefhllritadtad,  and  lAUi  he  liglidy 
lenided  as  one  of  the  moet  aatoiMUng  eatperiBieata 
wnieh  the  political  genins  of  man  had  ever  made — one 

all  the  more  instructive,  though  also  al!  the  nii'n>  dif- 
licnli  and  deliciUe,  for  ln-intr  so  deliberate  and  voluntarj' 
— so  little  of  a  growth,  so  niiu  li  nf  ati  iR-hievoment. 

Bagehot's  main  idea  in  his  iiwik  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution is  to  show  that  its  L'rcat  merit  is  ver>'  far  from 
being  the  merit  usually  attributetl  to  it  in  the  theoreti- 
cal books  on  the  constitution — namely,  that  it  is  a  ooa« 
stitution  of  "checks  and  balances"  in  which  you  have 
throe  co-ordinate  ix)wcr8,  the  monarchy,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  CunHnons,  ean  f'ully  balanced  against  each 
other.  Bairehot  held  its  i  hief  merit  to  be,  m  practice, 
one  of  an  e.x;u-tly  onfMisite  kind — nanu  ly,  that  it  con- 
centrates [Hiwer  antl  responsibility  8<j  ellcetually  in  the 
nominees  of  the  Commons  aa  tu  make  the  liinise  of 
Commons  the  focus  at  once  of  political  interest,  of  politi- 
cal instruction,  and  of  political  power.  Not  that  Uage- 
hot  underrated  either  the  popular  value  or  the  lejol 
rights  of  the  throne  and  of  the  House  of  Lords.  On 
the  contrar>'.  he  insi.-ited  nnich  on  them,  thoutrh  hesiw 
that  Ixith  the  one  and  thi>  other  are  useful  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  thnm^rh  the  cflect  they  produce  on  the 
minds  of  the  j>eople,  and  ultimately  therefore  on  the 
feeling  and  action  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  view 
WB8  that  the  "  dignified  parts"  of  the  English  Consti* 
tntion  are  of  enormous  use  through  the  confidence  they 
excite  and  the  imaginative  impression  they  produce  on 
the  people.  The  "/AmInW  elements"  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  he  calls  them,  are  of  vast  ini[M<rtanee  in  satis- 
fjing  the  minds  of  the  i>eople.  and  proi hieing  that  sense 
of  unity  and  »<^  nrity.  and  that  deU  rential  altitude  to- 
wards their  leaders,  which  mainly  renders  parliamentaiy 
government  jwssible ;  but  the  tisef'ul  and  efficient  part 
of  the  constitution  ia  the  kernel  of  the  pariiameataiy 
s^'stcm,  the  Hooae  of  Oonunona  as  the  deoton  of  the 
Cabinet  "We  have  made."  he  wrote,  "or  rather 
stumbled  on,  a  constitution,  which  thuiiL'h  full  of  every 
spci  ies  I  if  ini'idental  dere<'t.  thtniirh  of  the  won<t  work- 
nninship  in  all  out-of-the-way  niatii-rs  of  any  oon.stitu- 
tion  in  the  world — yet  has  two  capit.il  merits  :  it  con- 
tains a  simple  efficient  part  which,  on  occasion  and 
when  wanted,  can  woik  more  simply  ond  easily  and 
better  than  angr  uwtnnnent  of  /wfejnment  whiw  haa 
yet  been  tried;  and  it  contains  hkewiae  historieal,  eom- 
pl(>x,  aumi.st,  theatrical  parts  wlilrh  it  has  inherited 
t'roni  a  lon«  pa.Ht — ^which  Uike  the  multitude — which 
jniide  by  an  insensible  but  an  omnipotent  influence  the 
associations  of  its  subjects.  Its  essence  is  strong  with 
the  strength  of  modem  simplicity ;  its  exterior  is  augOBt 
with  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  a  more  imposing  age." 
What  he  appreciated  most  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  desidoraled  moat  in  the  OoMtt> 
ration  of  the  Umted  States,  was  "the  doae  umon,  the 
nearly  comjilotc  ftusion,  of  tlie  executive  and  legislative 
powers."  The  old  thcorj'  that  the  executive  and  leu'is- 
lative  iiowitrs  were  (juite  sepanitcd  and  disjoined  he 
ahoweu  to  have  no  application  at  all  to  modern  times : 
and  he  held,  moreover,  that  the  actual  sei^Kiratiun  ot 
the  executive  from  the  legislative  powers,  as  it  exists 
m  the  United  States,  tends  not  tu  remedy  the  evils  pe> 
culiar  to  democracy,  hut  on  the  whole  to  incraaae  thoaa 
evils  by  weakening  both  the  exeentire  and  the  lee^Bi* 
ture.  It  is  the  Cabinet— virtually  elected  ]>y  the  legis- 
lature— which  H'ally  exercises  in  Eii^'land  the  power>s  of 
the  cveeutive,  and  exeniises  them  with  a  view  to  win 
and  keep  the  ooutidonoe  of  the  legislature.  Ue  defined 
the  Cabinet  aa  the  ooDunittee  which  held  the  Iqpsbtive 
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ind  the  executive  powers  of  the  state  in  clnsc  coinhina- 
tum.  "Ills,"  hewrUe,  "a  hyi)heii  w liicli  joinsj,  a bui'kle 
which  fastens,  the  k'L'i.slativu  i»:in  the  state  to  the 
executive  i>art  of  the  staio.  In  ita  origin  it  belongs  to 
the  one ;  in  it«  functions  it  belongs  to  the  other."  And 
u  boUing  for  all  practical  porpooes  the  iMWcr  to  dis- 
tche  the  really  enectire  part  of  the  lejdHlaturc,  the 
House  of  ('.iiiiiiious,  it  does  not  give  the  Ic^'islativc  purl 
of  the  state  ix)Wer  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  execu- 
tive part  of  tne  state,  but  really yu««*  the  two.  "  Either 
the  CbbiBet  li^gitilariwi  mmI  aotii,  or  else  it  dissolvea.  It 
If  «  cnatnre,  but  H  h*»  the  pofirar  of  destrnvnng  its  cm- 
tore.  It  is  an  cxiX'Utive  which  can  annihilate  ilie  legis- 
Uture,  as  well  as  an  executive  which  is  the  uoniincc  of 
the  Icj^islature.  It  teat  made,  but  it  can  unmake ;  it 
vaa  derivative  in  its  origin,  but  it  ia  destructive  in  its 
wdkm."  In  this  respect  the  great  rival  sv8tem  is  the 
pre«dential  >ystctii.  in  wliich  tho  executive  functions 
of  the  state  are  carelully  si'iuirati  il  Imm  the  legislative, 
Bo  that  neither  can  interlt  rc  with  ilie  other,  except, 
indeed,  up  to  a  fixed  point  am-fuliy  pre<letem)incd  by 
the  constitution;  and  although  at  stated  ])eriu<Ls  the 
peo|^  themselves  can  interfere  with  both,  the  first  re- 
ralt  of  this  separation  is.  sax's  Bapehot,  that  the  execu- 
tive, even  thoiiL'^li  lully  n  tainiiiL'  the  eonli(lence  of  the 
people,  Ginnot  no-eti^nly  get  even  the  taxtis  it  wantSj 
•ad  80  cca^  to  be  truly  executive,  nnce  it  cannot  eie- 
flota  what  it  decides  on.  TbeSeorkaiyof  thfilVeasuiy 
DiiMt  try  to  get  a  ehainota  of  Che  flnanoe  oomiatttee  who 
likes  hus  tax,  and  thnMiph  him  nmst  try  to  ]iersuaile, 
finst  the  commiuee,  an<l  then  the  lluu.se.  to  atlont  it. 
Bat  all  this  is  a  most  ditfu-ult  pnK-css,  and  if  he  fails  the 
csMUtiv«  m  not  respooaiblc  for  the  fulare ;  the  leguiii^ 
tan  tt  TesDOBsiMe.  And  the  people  do  not  really  know 
whom  to  lilatue.  the  executive  for  pronoslnt'  a  wronp 
tax  or  the  lejrLslature  for  rcfnsinir  a  riiiht  one.  There 
Is  thus  no  centre  of  re.«<}M»ll.^ibilitv  anywhere,  and  there- 
fore DO  popular  means  of  judghm  the  mini«U7  by  its 
IraHa.  But  even  this  is  not,  aceonlinL'  to  Bigenot,  the 
w.ir^t  result  of  separating  so  efTiK-tuully  the  executive 
an<l  the  leL'i.slativc  powers.  A  still  worsi^  result  is  that 
while  Cabinet  trovernuient  clueates  the  nation  in  jxjliti- 
cal  life,  the  presidential  government  fails  to  educate  it 
Dm  mA  ihit  speakers  in  Parliament  may  turn  out  a 
gornnmeiit  makes  speeches  in  Parliament  matters  of 
the  pestest  interest  to  wlueh  the  people  carefully  at- 
tend. "  All  men  heed  great  results,  and  a  change  of 
government  is  a  neat  result. "  Debates  which  end,  or 
mav  end,  in  such  an  event  are  anxiotialy  listened  to, 
and  instnici  the  people  by  the  discussion  of  the  tme 
isme.  The  debates  in  the  American  leeisUtore  haye 
no  su(<]|  eflbeti  and  the  eon.soqucnce  is  that  tbey  have 
TCTk-  little  importance  to  the  national  imauination.  The 
ministers  of  the  T'nited  States  therefore  have  not  the 
power  or  the  influence  of  English  ministers. 

AnUwr.  Batrehot  fotind  great  fault  with  the  ma- 
fhinery  of  double  cledion  hy  which  the  IVesident  is 
i  h(»sen,  and  contnu^tcfl  if  nnfavoriblv  with  the  vcr>'  dif- 
f  rent  machinery  by  wbii  b  (lie  l'n'jli.sh  prime  minister 
is  chosen.  The  electoral  college  in  the  United  States 
is  chosen  lor  asinrie  purpose — ^to  chooso  a  President 
for  four  ye»n,  and  as  soon  as  that  duty  is  performed 
it  is  dissolved  and  no  one  hears  of  it  again.  The 
itTc'i  of  that  is  that  the  i)eoj>le  who  fake  the  most 
vivid  interest  in  the  result  .sel<>ct  a  Ixnly  of  mea^  dele- 
gates, whose  votes  arc  aln  a.lv  jsledged,  and  the  double 
deetkn  turns  out  not  merely  a  fiaiice.  bat  something 
worse,  rinoe  the  process  is  apt  to  result  in  decttng  the 
'  in  lidate  airainst  whom  there  is  least  political  combi- 
iiaiion,  in.stead  of  the  candidate  in  whom  there  is  the 
greatest  political  tnist.  The  pjiirli.sh  Parliament  is  also 
ekct*^  very  often  with  positive  instructions  on  the  jiart 
of  the  minority  of  the  electors  to  return  a  particular 
candidate  to  power  in  tlie  first  instance.  But  then  the 
case  ditfers  materially  in  two  particulars.  In  the  first 
y\xe,  the  candidate  in  whom  the  ]>e<iii]e  (  ontiile  mot 
IS  sure  to  be  returned,  because  the  confidence  rcpu&vd 
ia  hiais  Am  to  las  iBroonoe  ovwrthe  Icigialatmie,  whioh 


he  nui.*t  lead,  and  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  an 
unknown  man  to  lead  the  legislature.  In  the  next 
place,  the  electing  body  has  not  simply  to  elect,  but  to 
act  under  the  guidance  of  the  man  elected,  and  it  may 
be  that  ho  will  not  continue  to  retain  the  confidence  or 
that  body.  Tliis  was  Lord  Palmerston's  ease  in  18.57 
and  1>.")S.  The  House  of  Commons  of  \s^)7  wsis  re- 
turned simply  to  supjwrt  Lord  Palmerston,  and  it  plaecd 
him  in  power  at  once.  But  Lord  Palmerston  somewhat 
presumed  upon  the  rssuItB  of  that  election ;  he  treated 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  certain  jaunty  air  of 
patronage,  and  the  consequence  was  that  at  hi-  first 
duul)tfiil  net  of  policy,  when  he  intriMluini  the  Con- 
spiracy IJill  to  put  down  conspiracies  hatched  in  Kng- 
land  against  forei^'n  gomumeuta,  tlw  same  asst  mbqr 
which  had  placed  bira  in  power  removed  him  firom 
power.  Bagehot  held  that  an  assembly  which  had  not 
only  to  elect  the  chief  of  the  executive,  but  to  act  with 
him  after  it  hiui  elected  him,  was  much  lu  tfer  fitted 
for  the  electoral  duty  itstdf  than  one  which  had  nothing 
further  to  do  with  him  after  the  ekxtion  was  made. 
In  the  one  case  the  election  must  prtx-ecd  on  grounds 
of  confidence  and  knowledge,  while  in  the  otner  the 
oonfidem-e  and  the  knowletlse  miL'ht  s<:nc  rather  to 
remler  the  object  of  them  ineligible  than  to  .'iceure  his 
election.  3Ioreover,  the  power  of  the  elective  body  to 
withdhaiw  its  eonfidence,  and,  subject  to  the  eonsequenoea 
of  another  appeal  to  the  country,  to  terminate  the  power 
it  had  bestowed  withont  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
a  fixed  period,  si*  freatly  aiM.--  t<j  ilie  imp'  rtance  of  the 
elective  body  itself  that  this  uIhi  is  chosen  fi»r  its  general 
discretion  and  its  power  of  iud^ent  in  circumstances 
not  vet  ibicaeen;  while  an  electiTe  bodv  chosen  only  to 
perronn  a  ringle  act,  and  then  to  be  dnsolved,  like  the 
ehTtora!  colleire  of  the  United  States,  is  not  selected 
with  the  same  care,  since  it  is  known  that  its  continuous 
discretion  and  judgment  «in  never  be  put  to  the  proof. 

To  go  now  to  the  cnticism  passed  in  this  n-markable 
book  on  the  {unctions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Bage- 
hot  was  almost  the  first  to  point  out  what  had  never 
been  pminrly  jioinfed  otit  udore — how  paradoxical  a 
form  ofpivmiment  t'ovemuient  bv  public  meeting" 
really  is  .  and  to  this  jt'jut  of  his  boolc  tlie  action  of  the 
Irish  n<(ire.scntativcfl  smce  his  death  ha.s  lent  an  afaaost 
propheUc  significance.  "Of  all  wld  forms  of  govern- 
ment," he  wrote,  "the  oddest  really  is  government  by 
a  public  vxffting.  There  are  O.V<  jH-rsons  collci  ted  from 
all  parts  of  England,  different  in  nature,  dificrcnt  in 
interest!,  ^Aerent  in  look  and  language.  If  we  think 
what  an  anpire  the  EngUah  is,  how  Tariooaare  itaooni- 
ponents,  how  inoesnnt  its  ounce  rus,  how  immense  in 
nistory  its  policy:  if  we  think  what  a  vast  infomiation, 
what  a  nice  discretion,  what  a  consistent  will  ou^rht  to 
mark  the  rulers  of  that  emjiire,  we  .shall  be  surprised 
when  we  see  them.  We  see  a  chang^  bo<ly  of  mia- 
cellaneons  persons,  sometimes  finr,  sometimes  many, 
never  the  s;ime  for  an  hour ;  sometimes  excited,  but 
mostly  dull  and  half  wcarv'.  impatient  of  elofjnencc, 
catching  at  any  joke  as  an  alleviation.  The.«e  are  the 
persons  who  ndc  the  British  empire,  who  rule  England, 
who  rule  Scotland,  who  mle  Ireland,  whi>  rule  a  great 
deal  of  Asia,  who  rule  a  great  deal  of  Polvnesia.  who 
rule  a  great  deal  of  America,  and  scattered  fragments 
cvcr>«wiere.  .  .  .  You  have  not  a  tK  n  t  ption  of  the 
first  elements  in  this  matter  till  you  kuuw  that  goveni- 
ment  by  a  c/u^  is  a  standing  wonder"  (2d  ed.,  np.  138, 
1  ' ) .  The  only  condition  which  could  render  this  mar- 
vel possible,  is,  said  Bagehot,  party  organization,  and 
the  inoinent  jiarty  organization  fails,  tlie  moment  you 
tret  any  ^Tuup  in  the  Hou.sc  of  Commons  which  owns 
allc-'ianee  to  no  party  and  wishes  to  render  parlianient- 
aiy  government  impoasiblc,  that  moment  sovcmmcnt 
by  ])ublie  meeting  heoomea  impossible  nntil  you  obtain 
or  take  power  to  silence  the  anarchic  group.  ''Ef- 
ficiency in  an  assembly  requires  a  solid  mass  of  steady 
votes ;  and  the.se  are*  co/lntid  by  a  deferential  attach- 
ment to  particular  men  or  by  a  l>clict'  in  the  principles 
Mn  f^Nseot,  and  tMj  an  momftimerf  br  nar 
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of  these  1B«D— bv  t  he  ftar  Hat  if  yoa  vote  agtmrt  them 

you  may  yourself  ajori  not  have  a  vote  at  all"  (ihicl., 
p.  142).  That  is,  if  u  group  of  ruciubcTH  have  no  ut- 
tachini  nt  to  the  leaders  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
no  fear  thai  if  they  vote  against  them  and  Parliament 
be  diiisolvttd  they  will  be  nuniiihed  for  their  votes  by 
not  b<^inkr  re-elected,  then  tncy  can  and  will  disoririmize 
thu  Ku^^niing  awmbly  in  which  they  sit;  aiui  tluH  is 
juai  what  (he  attxmo  Indi  iiMinb«n  anoe  tiuB  book 
ms  written  have  efl^eted.  *tlu»  eztremntR  feel  no 
loyalty  to  the  leaders  on  either  side  of  the  Hoime ;  they 
are  well  ci)iivin<'i-(l  that  the  more  ndioiis  they  make 
theuisclvi  s  to  tlio  Lnal  oonstituencicsi  uf  the  United 
KiuKdouj  the  uiurc  )>u|jular  they  will  be  with  those  dis- 
lojTil  constituencies  wnich  sent  them  to  Parliament; 
and  consequently  till  they  arc  silenced  or  expelled  they 
have  the  game  in  their  own  hands. 

Bsgdwi  hdd,  too.  that  (he  ukn^denioeratio  achemeB 
Ibr  the  divi^oii  of  Et^riuMl  nito  imHonn  electoral  dia- 
triolli  and  the  scientifie  schemes,  su<  h  a.s  that  which 
hu  been  i>nj|>ounJed  by  Mr.  I  Ian.',  fur  the  more  effwt- 
ivo  rcprcscnt4itiou  of  like-thinking  men  all  over  the 
country',  would,  by  throwing  the  management  of  the 
cleetoral  system  into  the  hands  of  professional  mana- 
gers, destroy  the  amenability  of  the  House  of  Com- 
monii  to  that  moderate  and  ooounoD-teDse  puUic  opio- 
ion  without  which  nfenunent  *  imfafiB  meetuig  is 
praetieally  imposribw. 

On  the  subject  of  the  House  of  Tjords,  Bagehot  took 
wliai  may  Ix;  called  a  nitionally  wnM;rvativc  view.  He 
did  not  eoiiaiiler  t  hat  the  House  of  Lords  is  in  any  flenne 
an  ideal  second  chamber.  First  of  all,  it  has  ver>'  little 
life.  "The  cure  for  admiring  the  House  of  Lords  is 
to  go  and  look  at  it. "  "  On  an  ordinary  day  there  are 
pernape  ten  peers  in  the  House,  perhaps  only  ax ;  three 
IS  the  qaoram  £or  tmmiafiting  wininwi  A  few  more 
may  dawdle  hi  or  nob  dawdle  hi;    .  .  hnt  the  ma» 

of  the  House  is  BOthjag*"  Next^  it  is  alnu>.st  wholly 
made  nil  of  large  hndlortls.  and  here  again  the  dufett 
on  wliiLli  BaL'chot  insisted  ^-o  t'un  ilily  has  reLt'ivwl  most 
impn-ssive  illustration  since  the  (jiicstion  of  the  Irish 
land  laws  has  been  u|i]>onnost.  This  uniformity  of 
Etructiu^  makes  the  Lords  "  not  impartial  revisers  "  of 
the  legislation  uf  the  Commons,  but  '* biased  reviewers." 
Agwn,_  the  House  of  Lords  is  not,  as  a  whole,  intelli- 
gent ;  it  was,  for  instanoe,  steadily  opixieed  to  free  trade 
when  all  intelligent  men  were  aware  that  free  trade 
wuiiM  1h^  the  greatest  possible  Kkui  to  the  ecumtrj'. 
A^'aiii,  t!ir  House  of  Lords  is  nut  uuly  not  intelliL'ent ; 
it  is  not  even  business-like.  "There  is  no  educated 
human  being  less  likely  to  know  business,  worse  phtced 
for  knowing  business,  than  a  Toung  lord.  Bonness  is 
reallv  more  agroeiMe  Uutt  pkmmi  it  interests  the 
whoM  mindy  the  MgnMle  wtim  <tf  lean  more  eo^ 
noiialf  and  more  deep^.  Hot  it  does  not  hdk  as  if  it 
did.  It  is  diffit  ult  to  (•t)nvincc  a  vounir  man  who  can  have 
the  l>eHt  of  jilejisure  that  it  will"  (iliid.,  p.  117).  The 
House  uf  Lonis  is  timid  as  well  as  wanting  in  business- 
like power.  It  is  difficult  to  pctrsuadc  the  ordinary 
peer  that,  since  the  House  of  Peers  must  give  up  their 
judgment  to  the  Commons  on  itoportjuit  matters,  they 
need  take  the  tniilllefO  maintam  a  sort  of  oensonhip 
ooleaeiniNKrtiiil  natten.  On  such  matten  the  mass 
oftheLoKbarB  too  timid  to ronse  themselves:  "Most 
lordaare  feeble  and  forlorn."  Hapehot  held  that  all 
these  Itravc  defeet.s  would  have  1h  i  n  irreatly  lojvsened  by 
Lord  Palmerblon's  iilaii  t'nr  liie  i  realiun  of  life  peers  of 
proved  ability,  not  rich  enougii  to  support  an  hcrediiar>' 
title,  but  with  sufficient  means  to  aappoit  their  own 
fiioction  of  life-{)cer8  renjMX-tably. 

And  of  this  scheme  he  was  a  warm  adherent  But 
afen  to  the  exiating  Honae  of  Lords  he  was  friendly. 
It  had  the  greatest  of  all  adrantagcs,  be  said,  that  the 
OOimtiy  was  used  to  it,  and  liketfit.  which  would  not 
apply  to  nn\  novel  revising  assembly  invented  fur  the 

Eurpose  of  supplying  its  place.    Therefore  he  liked  the 
louse  of  Lords,  so  long  at  least  as  its  power  is  ezer- 
eised  **Teiy  taiu%aiiaT«i7eBalaonal|7.''  j^shoidd 


never  or  hardly  ever,  he  thought,  thwart  the  House  of 

Commons  on  a  fir^t-cla.'-.s  ^-ulijci  i.  because  it  exercised, 
as  he  held,  a  verj' coi»ser\  ati\ c  influence  over  the  j)lu- 
tocracy,  and  thn.inf:h  the  ii1iiIiht:u  y  i.vcr  the  mass  of 
the  Euglish  t»eople.    Some  cle\er  lords,  he  saySj  in  his 

Sreface  to  tne  second  edition  of  1S72 — referring  no 
oubt  to  a  well-known  view  thrown  out  by  the  present 
marqida  of  SalUbaiy— ask,  "Whjaie  we  not  in  the 
Commons^wheni  lie  cooU  ham  80  amdi  more 
Why  is  dm  namrnal  rank  given  ws  at  the  price  of  sid>- 
stantial  influence?  If  we  prefer  real  weight  to  unreal 
prestige,  why  may  we  not  have  it?"  To  tlii.s  ijiicstion 
jiagehot  rejilies  that  "the  whole  boily  of  the  lords 
have  an  incalculably  greater  influence  over  society  w  bile 
tliere  is  still  the  House  of  Lords  than  they  would  have 
if  the  House  of  Lords  were  abolished ;  and  that,  though 
one  or  two  dever  yoimg  iieers  might  do  heller  in  the 
Common^  the  whole^onier  of  peasi  vooii^  and  old, 
dever  and  pot  derer,  is  mneh  hetter  where  it  ia.  The 

Helfisli  instinct  of  the  ma.ss  of  jH'crs  on  this  nnint  is  a 
kiH-iKT  an<i  more  exact  judge  of  the  real  world  than  the 
line  iiitclligencc  of  one  or  two  of  them  "  (ibid.,  Imro- 
ductiun,  p.  xxxi.].  But  why  did  Bagehot  wish  to  see 
the  influence  of  this  not  very  wise  or  businesslike  or 
active-minded  ansnmblj  maintained  over  the  plutoo* 
racy?  Hegiveetlie  reason  with  perfect  candor:  itii 
because  he  me  oiwwidiiMiy  afiaid  "of  the  knonnii 
mnltitiide  of  flie  new  eonstitiieneicB.**  "Iwiditohsye 

as  great  and  as  complct<'  a  pi  iwi  r  as  posc^iMe  to  resist  it. 
.  .  .  As  I  have  explained,  the  Hnusc  of  Commons  still 
mainly  rcjirosents  the  jilutiicracy,  the  J/ ^rds  represent 
the  aristocracy.  The  main  interest  of  both  these  classes 
is  DOW  identical,  which  is  to  prevent  or  to  roitipate  the 
rule  of  uneducated  numbers.  But  to  prevent  it  cffect- 
naUy  they  must  not  quarrel  among  theui.sch  es ;  they 
araat  not  Ud  one  aninst  the  odier  for  the  aid  of  their 
common  opponent  (ibid.,  Intindaction,  pp.  xxviL, 
xxviii. ).  Bajrehot  believed  that  by  using  the  influence 
of  nuik  to  supjiort  the  influence  of  wi  alth,  the  majority 
of  the  uneducated  iiKii)i  ii-s  of  the  nc-iv  cimstituencies 
might  be  perstuided  to  follow  the  united  inlluenc-es,  and 
not  to  set  up  a  policy  of  their  own,  which  could  not  but 
be  an  ignorant  and  rash  policy.  In  a  word,  Bagehot 
wished  to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Lords 
rather  hecanae  he  thought  it  would  hdp  to  pterant 
the  eonntiy  from  apprtmng  hnrtftil  mesanres,  whidi 

the  democracy  might  ntln  rwisc  take  a  fancy  for,  than 
becau.^-  he  had  any  gn  ai  political  wntidence  in  its  work 
ius  a  revising  chamber  or  tBfwAtOttb  it  thwailhlg 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  quite  the 
best  and  most  instructive  book  ever  written  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the 
Constitntioa  of  the  United  Statea,  which  Bagehot  had 
always  hi  Ida  nund,  and  of  which  he  shows  a  6r  mors 
minute  knowledge  than  in  this  brief  r/mm/  I  have 
been  able  to  indicate.  In  his  later  life  he  was,  as  edi- 
tor of  the  EaiiKtmlM  and  also  as  a  perwmal  friend  of 
many  of  the  mast  weightv  statesmen  of  the  day,  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  whole  jiolitical  and  par- 
liamentar>'  world  ;  indeed,  all  the  jreatcr  figures  in  both 
parties  were  porfectlj^  familiar  to  him.  His  whole  book 
was  based  on  the  notioii  that  a  seinirHiemooratio  govern- 
ment msy  be  hannhae,  and  majreren  he  nsefhl,  so  hnw 
as  the  people  remain  deferential  to  the  opinions  of 
their  be.st-edncatcd  lea/lers,  and  so  lone  as  you  can  in- 
terest the  whole  eutistituency  in  the  (!loh<>  .d"  tlu>so 
leaders.  On  the  latter  pi)int  he  thought  that  Caliinet 
governmeut  was  very  successful  in  prumotiug  attention 
to  the  pentoual  qualities  of  the  leaden  as  the  main  ques- 
tion with  which  popular  eonstitiiencies  were  competent 
to  deal.  How  to  keep  a  great  demoenoy  deferential  to 
educated  and  thoughtral  leadera  ho  thought  a  tot 
much  more  difficult  pirohlem.  But  he  trusted  a  good 
deal  to  the  natund  disposition  in  everv  Enirlish  class  tO 
l'ollowthelea<lof  thecl:Ls.s  alxjve  it  (so  IonL^  at  all  events, 
as  the  highest  class  do  not  ruin  their  own  cause  by  till- 
ing out  inth  the  eapitalte  aad  tmden  of  the  eoonti^ 
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for  the  oonaerrative  influence  which  shall  prevent  mh 
and  igoonuit  experiments  of  a  revolutionary  character. 
Tfaia  book  Iim  mtiinJly  attnctud  great  attention  on  the 
continent  of  Eoiope,  Mid  has  beea  tnualatod  into  G«i^ 
man,  French,  and  Italbn. 

The  next  tMX)k  which  must  he  noticc<l,  and  wliicli 
appeared  in  lsT"J,  tlionuh  iiotliinu  like  so  adt-tiuatc  tu 
it.s  «iihjiH-t  tli.it  (III  the  Miit'linli  Constitution,  con- 
t.i-nc  l  so  valuable  a  genu  of  original  thought  tnat  it 
li Li^  attracted  even  more  attention  amonfrst  ooutinenta) 
thinkers,  and  has  been  tnuiHloted  into  Spanish,  ilun- 
garian,  and  Ruariao,  no  len  than  into  the  ordinary  Ian- 
|[uagce  of  European  currency;  and  the  Knglish  ver- 
sion has  f^one  tliroiiph  four  editions.  This  was  called 
^'Fhi/sicg  nud  fulittcx,  an  attenijit  to  apjily  the  I'riti- 
ci pies  of  Natunil  Scle  tion  and  Inhi'ritance  to  I'ulitieal 
Society."  It  was  pnhhshed  in  wliat  was  called  "The 
lutematicHial  Sicieutitic  iSeries, ' '  and  oertAinly  wa.s  luust 
approjariate  to  that  aeries,  since  its  main  idea  was  to 
expfaun  why  one  group  of  men  had  pnapered  and  an- 
otaer  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  found  a  stable  society 
and  transmit  its  institutions  to  posterity.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  the  more  important  books  of  Charles  Darwin, 
and  al.sij  tli(!  very  .■striking  book  of  Sir  llrtiry  M  iine 
on  Aiici'  iil  L'lir.  had  made  a  profbiiinl  iuiim-.s-^iun  im 
Ita^ehot's  ni'iid.  and  had  worked  tot^etlier  to  Muirt'est  to 
him  a  vei>'  prolific  and  original  idea — namel>',  that  the 
sucufis  in  founding  states  achieved  in  different  ages  by 
diffonot  gnraps  of  men  had  been  due  to  veiy  different 
and  in  wnne  respects  afanost  contrasted  caxuea  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  world — in  the  earliest  time  chiefly  to 
their  aptitude  tor  taking  a  conunon  stamp  of  authc»rita- 
tivo  eu.'-tuni.  and  for resistiiii.'  the  eneroacnmonts  on  that 
autliority  ot"  restless  individu;d  ta.«te  and  ehoice  ;  in  the 
latvr  times,  to  the  aptitude  fur  introdtu  ini:  well-oho8«.-n 
variations  of  a  fruitful  character  breaking  through  the 
monotony  of  those  customs — to  an  aptitude  fur  cau- 
tiously deviatiiw  fiwm  them  so  fiur  aa  to  teat  anl  eaor 
vass  tnefid  noutncalaons  or  gradnal  tranaformationB  of 
them,  "baariy  times,"  s-iys  Bairchnt,  "  tlu-  ([nruitity 
of  >;ovemment  is  very  mueh  more  iiniiorlaiit  tlian  its 
quality.  What  you  want  is  a  tKjnipn  lieimive  rtih'  l  iiiil- 
inj^  men  together,  making  them  do  much  the  same 
thinjrs,  telling  them  what  to  ex[)eet  of  each  other — 
ihshivnin^  them  alike,  and  kccpmg  them  so.  What 
this  cnle  is  docs  not  matter  so  much.  A  good  rule  is 
better  than  a  bad  rule,  and  any  rale  ia  lietter  than 
noiie"  (p.  25).  The  obicct  of  this  eonunon  nde  n  to 
bring  about  drill,  discipline,  involnntiir}"  co-oprn\(ion. 
The  men  who  are  able  to  act  tuLrctlu  r,  and  Ftill  mure 
liinso  whucouM  ri>>t  liclpiwtinLr  tut'ctlicr  it' tliey  would, 
are  sure  to  get  the  better  of  the  men  who  trannot  act 
together,  who  have  no  notion  what  combine(i  action 
means.  The  age  of  serritndc  must  be  long,  and  must 
enmulate  \x»  effects  till  thqr  have  so  influenced  the  na- 
ture handed  down  to  posterity  that  the  habit  of  mutual 
regard  and  prompt  co-opcration  has  heoome  a  second 
nature,  Ix'fore  mankind  is  rcaily  fur  the  hlm'  nf  rn'cilnni. 

The  rca.s^)n  that  comnirri  (t  was  thoimlit  so  daiii^'cniiis 
to  iiatiniial  lite  in  the  old  day,-,  was  TirLH  is4.'ly  this,  that 
intcnourse  with  foreign  nations  broke  the  yoke  which 
was  slowly  being  forged  for  the  separate  racea  Bage- 
hot  apiHials  to  the  old  sasnng,  "  Whoever  speaks  two 
languages  is  a  rascal,"  to  show  how  deep  was  the  im- 
pression that  fiuniliarity  with  more  than  one  kind  of 
national  genius  or  socie^  broke  the  cbaracteriatie  spell 
uvcriho  mind  cx(  rt<  il  liy  that  national  geniosorsocietv, 
and  gravely  diniinihlu<l  the  chance  of  subduing  indi- 
vidual caprice  to  the  steady  stci)  and  collfctivc  fcclini; 
of  a  nation's  Ufe.  Coniuicn  e  dreaks  down  the  preju- 
dices of  laoes.  But  Bu^.h  luit  held  that  before  these 
prejudices  can  be  saiely  broken  down  they  must  have 
moulded  those  who  fidt  them  to  a  coonmon  habit  of 
thought  and  feeling — to  a  readiness  for  obedience, 
quickness  of  8)Tnpathy,  steadiness  in  common  attack  or 
eoniuiiiii  di  friic<' ;  in  one  wurd,  to  capacity  for  that 
t>h  vsical  and  mural  vnpril  tie  curits  which  is  the  firet  con- 
ditwn of asBceewftil social eigamiation.  Ih«"sarmal 


of  the  fittest"  society  will  then  end  «t  hat  in  a  sodety 

BO  well  tcin|>ered  ana  disciplined  to  /ommon  soUon  and 
mutual  lu:l]>  tliat  it  will  admit  of  variation  of  habits, 
Mi  only  without  ham,  but  even  with  the  best  results. 
In  Ae  modem  worid  the  savage  withers  away  before 

the  civilized  man.  S'l  nnu  h  .stronger  has  the  civilir.od 
man  become  through  the  loni;  weeding  out  of  the  ages. 
But  it  was  not  so  in  tin;  ancient  world.  And  in  the 
moilcrn  world  the  dillicidty  is  changed.  It  is  no  longer 
the  race  which  takes  the  common  stamp  best  that  suc- 
ceeds best,  but  the  race  which  is  not  too  decplv  marked 
by  the  common  stamp,  but  only  enough  marked  by  it 
to  admit  of  variations  for  the  better.  Tlie  am»tcd 
civilisations — like  that  of  China — do  not  fail  for  uttnt 
of  the  cotuinon  drill,  but  through  the  excessive  eflcct 
of  the  common  drill.  The  yoke  the  Chinese  needed  to 
subdue  theui  was  so  potent  that  it  did  more  than  sub- 
due them,  it  enslaved  them.  Only  a  few  groups  of 
men  wen  ftrtunate  enough  to  take  the  irul  impress 
of  the  common  legal  yoke,  and  yet  not  to  have  it  so 
deeply  stamped  mio  the  Toy  soul  as  to  extinguish  orig- 
inal movement,  individual  spontaneity.  The  great  gnl 
of  all — ^the  gift  which  Bagcnot  attributes  to  Rome  and 
England  alike — is  "the  gift  for  conn  niitive  innovation, 
the  gill  of  matchtiui  new  institutions  to  old"  (p.  81). 
Nation-making  is  the  art  of  prLnhicing  and  fosterinff 
typ<»  of  charatttcr  sufficiently  like  the  main  stock  to  avoia 
au  danger  of  decomposition  and  dissolution,  and  jeisirf* 
ficientk  different  from  it  to  engraft  upon  it  sosae  new 
and  life-giving  variety.  Only  very  late  in  the  derclop- 
ment  of  mankind  arose  what  Ba^chot  calls  "the  age 
of  discussion  ;"  nor  could  it  have  arisen  safely  till  na- 
tional character  had  been  so  moulded  by  the  int«  lli  tu  d 
prepossessions  of  ages  that  even  when  these  prciios.>.c8- 
sious  were  removed  it  would  still  obey  one  common  im- 
pulse and  respond  to  the  same  fears  and  hopes.  Bajie- 
not  maintains,  however,  that  civilised  ages  in  inheritmg 
theBSlwnwhy>  wsanclorioasinbaroawwestwhave 
inherited mncih  thatw  hsruo  means  sdted  to  Ha  new 
conditions;  and  amoncrst  thess  snperflnities  handed 
down  to  us  by  barbarous  ages  he  counts  cspi  t  ially  an 
cxiyss  of  cnergj",  an  cxecss  of  dispositinn  "to  he  doing 
something,"  even  when  there  is  nothing  verj-  u.^cful  to 
do  ;  and  he  relies  on  the  sceptical  influence  of  "  the  age 
of  aiacuasion"  to  cheek  this  inherited  excess  of  active 
impidse.  "  Most  men  inherited  a  nature  too  eager  and 
tooNStkssto  be^oietand  find  outthinjss:  and  even 
wowB  with  thdr  idle  clamor  they  'distnitNed  the  brood- 
ing hen;'  thc-y  ooiild  not  let  those  W  quiet  who  wished 
to  tH?  so,  niid  I  lilt  of  whose  calm  thout'ht  much  good 
might  have  couir  f  irfli"  I  p.  I  ST  ).  The  militar.' dis|>ofii- 
tions  and  tendencies  of  fighting  ages  are  the  danntosa 
hereditm  of  the  age  of  work ;  nay.  the  mischievous  la- 
boriousness  of  the  age  of  work  is  the  dnnnumi  hfrctii'tat 
of  the  age  of  thought  Bagehot  hopes  that  "the  age 
of  discusnon"  irill  be  one  of  "animated  mod«Ention" 
(p.  200),  in  which  the  free  canTassing  of  aS  Ideas  will 
tend  to  check  impatient  and  over  hastv  action,  and  to 
expose  the  rashness  of  revolutionary  cfiaiisrc.  So  that 
I'/iij.iirs  (tvil  PfUlics  (.■(lUK'S  in  tliL'  ('inl  to  tin'  ^anl^  ron- 

servative-Uberal  resultLfrom  a  speciUativc  pointof  view, 
as  the  book  on  The  Ikgluh  ConttihUion  had  Simed 
at  from  a  purely  politicaTpoint  of  view. 

Bagehot  published  in  1873  one  more  book  which 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation,  and  is  now  in  ita 
seventh  edition — a  book  on  a  somewhat  more  technical 
subject,  which  he  called  hiuilxinl  Strtrt.  It  was  on  the 
English  money-market  and  system  of  banking,  and  ita 
chief  aim  was  to  pmvf  th  it  the  dcixMidi'iu-c  of  all  the 
joint-stook  and  private  banks  in  the  IJuilcd  Kingdom 
on  the  Bank  of  Lngland  itself  for  their  cash  n  serv  es  was 
a  great  misfortune,  and  led  to  a  thoroughly  defective  ffi|S- 
tem  of  banking,  though  one  with  which — thanlm  to  the 
identification  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland  with  the  state — 
the  whole  oommeroe  of  the  oountrj^  is  now  so  bound  up 
that  it  is  imixissible  to  alter  it.  iNeverthelcss,  he  held 
that  every  effort  should  be  made,  by  various  devices 
"  '  he  pointed  onfti  to  eompel  the  Itsqiing  of  asn^ 
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ciers  of  Hiit-'laml  tluin  Hau'cliot.  probably  none  80 innch 
He  was  the  friend  aipl  ndviM-r  i>f  alinust  cvi-n- Chan- 
cellor of  tl)e  Exchcfiuer  in  sucL-esaion  belwecn  ISGU  aacl 
1877,  and  when  he  a  led  not  a  few  of  the  leading  staUw- 
men  of  the  day,  both  Liberal  and  Const-n-ative,  gave 
public  exprcssiun  to  their  sense  of  toss.  An  editor  of 
tlie  IkommiU  h»  beU  »  poikioa  of  peifc  influwuee, 
ind  Ae  Eamomie  J^wHet  irhvsh  wera  pntfished  ifter 
hil  death,  thnnirh  incnnifilctc  in  many  parts,  showed 
ihathis  piisitiiin  as  a  (heorotical  miiioniist  would  have 
rivalled  tliat  wluL-h  hr  lia  1  lonif  attained  as  a  practical 
critic  of  the  tinanoo,  the  cnnuneree,  and  the  money- 
markctfl  of  the  worlu.  As  an  ceonomist  he  took  up  a 
pOflitioQ  midway  between  that  of  the  school  of  Senior, 
irtlidi  held  that  poBtiOMl  eeonomy  is  a  science  explaining 
die  neeeMBiy  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth — ^lawB  ii^ood  for  all  plaecs  and  all  times— ^and  the 
school  of  ClifTi'  Leslie,  which  denies  that  there  is^  prop- 
erly 8j)CakinL',  any  abstract  science  at  all,  and  maintains 
that  you  must  apply  the  strictly  historic  met h<>fl  and  as- 
oertain  what  the  a4^tual  facts  arc  as  to  the  production  and 
diatribotionof  wealth  at  diiferont  times  and  at  different 
iriaoes.  Bagehot  held  that  political  economy  is  an  ab- 
•met  science,  but  one  depending  for  its  truth  on  various 
"  postdates'  which  never  have  been  afaeolutely  true  in 
any  place  or  at  any  time,  but  which  are  nearly  enough 
true  in  modem  Kntilaml  to  yield  a|)proxiuiatcly  correct 
results  fur  our  jruidance  and  waniinu;.  He  denicil,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  tliese  postulates  arc  applicable  to 
countries  like  India  atalL  Fraiarmentan,'  as  tM>iue  of  the 
essii\'s  arc,  the  posthmaons  Economic  Stiulim  are  full 
of  shrawd  reaaooiiu;  ud  wide  knowledge.  Bagebot's 
defenoe  for  the  capitftlMta,  that  the^^  do  not  mereljr  find 
the  readv  mone^  for  starting  operations,  bat  furnish  in 
fact  all  the  prevision  and  caiciilation  that  is  needful  for 
success — that  they  are  to  tra<ie  what  the  conimander- 
in-ohicf  of  an  army  is  to  war,  the  jiivotof  all  the  opera- 
tions, those;  whus*!  siitraeiiy  can  alunc  ensure  success, 
iust  as  their  rashness  or  improvidence  ensures  failure — 
furnishes  indeed  the  only  adequate  answer  to  the  e<  m 

£laintfi  of  the  Socialistic  school,  that  the  laborer  whose 
kbor  is  of  the  eaeeiiOB  of  the  euternrise  ahoold  ei^oy  so 
much  less  of  the  rewaid.  Equally  true  it  is  that  the 
general  of  an  army  can  do  nothincr  withont  the  ranks 
of  soldiers;  but  no  one  doubts  that  the  cencnd  hx^ 
much  more  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  ot  t  he  esim- 
n  than  any  sinele  rcpiment  of  soldiers,  nor  that,  if 
e  does  his  work  well,  he  should  rciscive  a  reward  equiv- 
alent to  the  reward  of  a  large  number  of  soldiers. 

Bagchot  was  not  merely  a  brilliant  writer  and  an  orig- 
inal thinker ;  he  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  of  his  day. 
Some  iilustraUons  of  his  humor  have  already  been  given, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  this  impcrfwt 
notice  of  hini  with' ml  i|notinif  the  a ilmimble  description 
of  hi.s  convert  itiiiiial  p^iwers  which  has  lH.'en  given  by  his 
early  friend,  Mr.  T.  Smith  Osier  of  the  KiiLdish  Chan- 
cery bar.  "  As  an  instrument  for  arriving  at  truth." 
Basra  Mr.  O.sler,  "I  never  knew  an;rth)ng  like  a  talk 
with  Bagehot.  ^  It  had  just  the  quality  which  the  farm- 
en  desiderated  io'the  mret,  of  which  thev  complained 
that  though  it  was  very  nice,  it  brought  them  'no 
forrader,'  for  Bagehot's  conversation  did  get  yuu  fur- 
ward,  and  at  a  most  amazini;  jiacc.  Scvi  nil  ingredi- 
ents lent  to  tliis:  the  foremost  was  his |M»wer of  g<'ttin!j 
to  the  heart  id'  a  Bubietti  taking  you  nides  Ixyond  vour 
Btarting-|H)int  in  a  m^ntcnce,  generally'  by  dint  of  sinking 
to  a  det!per  stratum.  The  next  wae  his  instantaneous 
aopraciatioa  of  eveiything  you  yonnelf  said,  making 
talk  with  him,  as  Boeeoe  ones  remarked,  like  'riding  a 
horse  with  a  perfect  mouth.'  But  most  unique  of  all 
was  his  power  of  keeping  up  animation  without  combat 
I  never  knew  a  jiower  of  discuiision,  of  co-operative  in- 
vestigation of  tnith.  to  Hpproaeh  to  it  It  was  all  stim- 
ulus, and  vet  no  contest."  This  jiruisire  admirably 
represents  Bagehot's  luminous  talL  Ue  vivified  eveiy- 
ihmg  hgr  lui  anunatinD,  and  daiified  evoydimg  hjr  mi 


fldent  reserve  {o  cash  against  emergendea  and  panioi.  I  keen,  delaidied  {nAaDaetual  appreciation.  As  he  bimadf 
No  private  person  had  more  influence  over  the  finan- '  r|iii)tcs  in  sdatioDto  Ricaiuo  the  he  had  a 

miud 

"Keen,  intenKe,  and  frttp]. 
Apt  for  all  affairs." 


But  he  had  much  more  than  this — a  deep  scn.«f  of  the 
mystery  of  the  universe,  and  a  remarkable  su.s4  e|>tibility 
to  thai  ezaltatkm  of  qwrit  whieh  die  eontemplation  of 
the  Divine  Life  lends:   In  eariy  fife  he  wm  a  great  sto- 

dent  of  Emerson,  and  his  favorite  poet  was  Words- 
worth. It  was  he  who  ile8<  rilied  W  ordsworth  as  excit- 
ing '"the  fond  enthusi:u'-m  (dwcret  students,  the  lonely 
rapture  of  lonely  minils,"  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
devout  of  these  students ;  his  was  one  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate of  thotsC  minds.  lie  once  wrote  to  a  (ricnd, 
"  My  friends  say  I  am  t<x)  sceptical,  but  I  say  I  am  onl^ 
laqrinheUemag,  aalamineveijrthingelae.  Indeed,  ife 
seems  to  me  that  T  do  that  better  than  I  do  most  other 
things."  Perhans  be  dill ;  for  he  had  that  vital  bold  on 
the  most  cs.'.ential  rcalilics  of  liic  which  made  it  certain 
to  him  that  in  •  will  an  l  i'w.n]  ami  evil,  sin  and  virtue, 
n!morse  and  self-aeouittal,  were  not  dramatic  illusions 
of  the  imagination,  nut  wen^  of  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tcrj'  of  human  cxistoneo,  and  he  knew  that  at  the  one 
point  in  the  history  of  man  where  the  drama  of  spfai^' 
oal  life  overshadowa  and  abnoat  obhteratea  the  MiieaBt 
of  history,  must  he  firand  the  foeoa  of  the  di^ae  pur* 
pose  for  ouriaee.  But.  well  as  he  believed.  itiaaB  a 
thinker  that  his  name  will  l>e  renicinhcnd.  for  hJs 
thoUL'ht  flashes  light,  and  unlike  iliai  lnii  lli  < n.  il  [.uKi  r 
which  "through  words  and  thiuL's  irocs  stjundini:  on  its 
dim  and  perilous  way,"  his  intellwt  gives  you.  in  brief 
glimpses,  a  new  knowledge  of  where  you  stand  and 
whither  you  are  going.  (r.  h.  h.) 

BAGGAGE  is  the  term  used  in  the  United  Statei 
and  in  Canada  to  denote  the  personal  effects  of  travd- 
Icra.  Itembraccs  what  is  known  in  Kn^d m  I  as  hiqr,,tf}i>, 
llie  question  as  to  what  constitutes  bai;i;a^'c  in  iis  rela- 
tions to  common  carriers — and  it  is  from  this  fKiint  of 
view  that  the  subject  is  discussed  in  this  article — is 
L'ovemed  by  many  nice  distinctions,  such  as  the  length 
of  the  traveller's  journey,  whether  ai-companied  byliia 
family  or  not,  his  place  of  rc-^iiicnre,  charai^tcr.  habHa^ 
8oci.al  notsition,  and  fortune.  That  which  would  be  ea* 
tecmca  bairga'.'e  when  owned  by  one  person  is  not  so 
consiilcrc'l  whm  owned  by  another.  The  jiijtc  of  a 
siuoker,  the  ac»  uutrcmcnt.s  of  a  hunter  f>r  tislier,  the 
tools  of  a  car|>cnter,  or  the  jewels  of  a  lady  are  con- 
sidered back'ai^e  when  owned  and  used  by  the  traveller. 
Baggage  -AiO  indodea  the  momsr  necea^y  fur  the  ex- 
penses of  the  jpomey,  weapons  carried  for  self-proteo* 
tion,  the  bed  of  the  poor  man  travelling  with  his  nmiljri 
and  the  wearing  apparel  of  children.  The  application 
and  adaptability  of  a  thing  to  the  particular  and  per- 
sonal u-se  of  the  pa.Si*cn2er  are  neces.sar>'  to  fix  xXs^tatut 
as  Ixiggage.  and  nothing  that  dw-s  not  form  a  part  of 
his  personality  can  Ik;  ho  considered. 

Before  the  introduction  of  railroads  the  methods  of 
waybilling  were  ezeeedingly  crude,  the  small  amooal 
of  baanage  trnvdWrawne  allowed  to  carrv  beii^  tnaa- 
poitedtmder  the  eye  of  the  owner.  With  the  mcrease 
of  facilitit^  for  the  trans|K)rtation  of  pmperty  and  |>er- 
sons  the  disposition  to  carrv  baggasc  creatly  increased- 

This  increase  necessitated  the  iiilrodncii  t'  m  achinery 

by  the  carrier  that  would  enable  him  tu  lian  lle  it  :u.'- 
cunitely  and  quickly,  and  without  the  pcrs.  tial  surveil- 
lance of  the  owner.  Hence  the  present  system,  which 
may  he  briefly  doBribed  as  follows :  To  each  piece  of 
baggaee  traiiqioited  a  audi  pteoe  of  metid.  called  a 
"  check, "  is  ittadied  hy  a  leather  thong.  This  cheek 
ha.s  a  numU  r  stamped  upon  its  face,  with  the  name  of 
the  road  issuiiiL'  it.  In  the  operations  of  the  Imgga^e 
dejiarf till  tit  each  station  is  assigned  a  numltcr;  when 
the  number  or  name  of  the  place  of  destination  is  not 
stamped  upon  the  check  it  is  marked  in  pencil  upon  a 
small  pasteboard  card  which  is  attached  to  the  check 
liythaMnpiriuflliaecnnaHtotha  innperty.  Wbera 
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the  traffic  is  great  between  two  points,  special  or  "  re- 
Tenible"  checks  arc  provided  for  use,  the  names  of 
the  points  between  which  they  arc  good  being  stamped 
upon  thdr  fiwe^  A  dapUotte  check  is  given  to  the 
jiassenger  in  eneli  nnbuiM.  The  propcrtv  thus  biUea 
IS  delivcrol  at  Its  plat-e  of  destination  only  upon  sur- 
render of  tlii_  elu<  k  dclivere<l  to  the  pa^wcnRer.  In  the 
event  of  this  cl]eik  beiiii;  lost,  deliver)'  is  niadc  ui«»n 
8atisfactor>'  proof  of  ownership,  aecouipanicd  by  the 
ifin^  of  an  adcr|uate  bond  of^sccurity  to  protect  the 
earner  against  contingent  loes.  Payment  ror  the  loat 
ebuck  is  also  exacted. 

In  the  distribution  of  baggagOKdMeks  fatvmtL  group 
of  numbers  is  ajwigncd  to  each  atation.  Theeo  groups 
are  never  chani^cd,  so  that  thufM?  who  arf  fainiliiir  with 
the  ntinil>erH  they  contain  or  who  lia\e  access  to  the 
lists  can  1'  11  ilic  point  of  departure  of  bairjrage  bearing 
a  particular  clieck.  The  checks  culKxtcd  at  stations  to 
wnidl  baggage  is  hilled  are  sent  to  the  hcad-qnartcrs  of 
the  conpangr,  and  are  there  aaaorted  and  forwarded  to 
the  stations  to  which  they  beloDC.  For  baggage  checked 
through  over  two  or  more  roocui  reTersiblo  chcclu  are 
used.  These  checks  lK»ar  the  names  of  the  points  be- 
tween which  they  are  L't><»i,  and  indicate  the  route  over 
whieh  the  baccace  is  t<»  ii:i,ss.  Reversible  checks  evince 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  baggage 
the  direction  in  which  the  pronerty  is  going.  Another 
form  of  check— not  in  general  use,  however— i>cnuits 
the  insertion  in  the  fiioe  of  the  metal  check  oi  a  card 
on  which  is  written  the  name  or  number  of  the  station 
to  which  the  proi)erty  is  destined  A  waybill,  jjiving 
nnrticulan  of  trains  and  numbers,  accompanies  all 
oai.'L'a!:c  for  the  information  of  ojK'rativeH  and  for  the 
purpo.M.'  ol"  forming  a  continuous  record  of  cai  h  tran.s- 
aetiiMi  liaL'^iairc  not  taken  by  pa.ssen)jer>  into  tlio  r;irs 
is  carried  in  a  separate  vehicle  under  the  immediate 
chaige  of  a  train-baggageman.  The  conductorj  unlike 
the  ffuard  in  £njzland,  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the 
handlinff  or  care  of  baggage,  eioept  that  he  is  generally 
rcsponsil)lt!  for  the  siife  conduct  of  the  train.  Heavy  pen- 
alties attaeh  to  the  wilful  daniajre  or  careless  handling  of 
b:iL"-'i_'<'  l  y  aiti  ii^iaiits.  Where  the  baffiraL'e  truffir  at 
a  station  is  'Jifru-ieii!  to  warnmt  it,  it  is  plaecd  under  the 
ininu-flialo  eharu'e  of  a  liai.'L'a(.'o-iniu<ter,  liut  the  ^rencrdl 
agent  of  the  ooui>any  at  each  station  has  authority  and 
penonal  supenrision  over  the  busine^js.  When  trains 
approach  the  principal  citiM  and  pointa  of  juncture 
between  different  transportation  fines,  trustworthy  and 
reasonable  facilities  are  afforded  travellers  for  checking 
their  bagtrape  to  their  hotels  and  residences  or  to  the 
stations  of  the  wnnecting  lines  over  which  they  wish  to 
go.  The  practice  of  eharrine  for  the  care  and  Htorage 
of  baggage  not  called  i'or  within  a  rea.sonahlc  time  is 
not  general,  though  law  and  custom  alike  permit  it  or 
nitborisc  the  removal  of  the  property  to  a  public  ware- 
honie.  When  baggage  ia  held  by  a  carrier  begrond  the 
time  legally  rcqtiircd  of  htm,  responsibility  as  a  wu«* 
housonian  supervenes.  I*roj)crty  not  called  for  within 
one  week  is  reported  to  the  peneral  baggage-acent ;  if 
not  taken  away  within  thirty  days,  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  comiNiny.  Unclaimed  baggage 
may  be  sold  after  a  certain  time,  varyint;  from  three  to 
twelve  months  aooording  to  the  laws  of  the  different 
Sta(ej4,  and  after  pvcqter  public  notice. 

The  price  of  a  paaaage-ticket  indudesthe  carnage  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  baggage  without  extra  charge. 
Ea.st  of  the  Missouri  River  ims-^^en^rers  arc  allowed 
l.ViUvs.  ;  west  of  the  Missfniri  Kiver,  Ibn.  l>areer 
allow. up  i  H  ari\  liuvvoN iT,  itia'lc  lo  coninK'rcial  frav(  ]lcrs 
and  theatrical  cunijiaiiK's.  On  many  lines  no  organizes! 
effort  is  ma<lc  to  collect  charges  for  extra  baggage,  ex- 
cept where  the  amount  offered  is  grossly  in  excess  of 
the  weight  allowed,  iiaggage  is  never  weighed  unless 
palpaUijr  in  twem  of  the  stiouhued  amount  The 
opoatioii  of  ehe^ing  requires  mit  an  instant,  and  the 
eekrity  with  which  it  is  performed  permits  the  passen- 
ger to  delay  his  arrival  at  the  station  until  the  last  mo- 
 beftnthe  departure  of  the  tnuB.  The  " 


on  the  continent  of  Europe  of  weighing  everr  piece  of 
baggage  presented,  and  entering  the  weight  of  the 
same,  witn  other  particulars,  on  various  neords  ud 
letuina  before  it  can  be  finwuded  or  its  owner  pemitF 
ted  to  enter  the  train,  ia  never  attempted  in  America, 
and  if  attempted  woud  not  be  tolerated  by  the  InTel- 

linp  public. 

The  i.siiiiinp  of  checks  freceijils)  for  bagpacc  was  at 
first  voluntar)'  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies, but  the  practice  has  become  fixedin  the  customs 
of  the  cotintiv  and  is  re|[ulated  by  law  in  many  States; 
The  laws  and  the  decisioas  of  toe  courts  as  well  also 
recognise  and  enforce  the  responsibility  of  the  carrier 
in  cases  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  bagtragc  of  passengers : 
this  responsibility  cannot  be  evaded  by  any  general 
notice  to  travellers,  but  in  spet-ific  instaiio<\'«.  where  a 
contract  is  entered  into  l)ctween  the  carrier  an  l  the  paj*- 
scngcr,  the  responsibility  may  be  limited  to  $11)0  or  such 
sum'  as  majr  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  waarved  nglbLfar  various  Tcasons^ 
is  sudom  exercised  by  earrien.  Hie  responsibility  of 
carriers  for  poods  trans-ported  as  baggage  extends  only 
to  such  articles  as  the  law  construes  as  siich.  The 
failure  of  passengers  to  disclose  the  excfptionnl  value 
of  baggage  docs  not  release  the  carrier,  nenponsibilitj 
for  bag^M^re  Io.<t  or  damaged  is  determined  by  the  IsM 
of  the  State  where  the  loss  or  damage  occurred. 

The  Amerien  qrstem  of  handling  baggage  is  the  re- 
sult of  yean  of  practical  stoov  aad  experiment 
It  has  for  Its  underlying  principle  tlM  eonfemenoe  and 
comfort  of  pawn^crs-  The  pi^rfection  it  has  reached 
is  larifely  due  to  the  anxiety  of  railway  manairers  to 
meet  the  dernandH  of  the  coiiiimniity  in  which  they  do 
biisiiic.s.s.  This  anxiety  i.s  the  product  of  a  critical  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  is  evinced  in  other  features  of  American 
railways,  and  is  in  manv  respects  peculiar  to  them.  In 
no  other  department  m  Ae  eerrioe  perhaps  is  it  poea- 
ble  for  a  tnunpeitalion  eonpanf  to  affiMd  the  oommu- 
nitv  so  high  and  eoadumTean  evidenoe  of  itsintelligenoe 
and  amiability  a-sf  in  the  appliances  provided  ana  the 
methods  adopted  for  handling  the  ba-jirau'C  of  ita  pa- 
trun.s.  This  tact  is  Ix-ttcr  ai  jircciatc'l  urcl  its  ohiifatioiis 
more  fully  met  in  America  than  cls4  wlicn\  The  pn-at 
advantages  of  the  American  system  are'  the  simplicity 
of  its  working,  the  celerity  with  which  the  trafHo  is 
handle<l,  an<l  the  relief  and  security  it  affords  travel- 
lers. It  is  well  nndentood  in  the  operations  of  the 
baggage  department  that  loes  or  delay  of  property 
may  not  only  work  scrioiu  inconvenience,  but  actual 
suffcrintt  as  well.  In  Envdand  re<"eipt«  an.^  not  given 
except  in  Lsolateil  ca.«*<'S.  and  pas-mjiTri  arc  compelled, 
in  eon.scnucnoc,  to  dance  attendani'c  in  pcr*»n  u|K)n 
the  (Mjrters  at  the  etid  of  their  joumevs  and  at  many 
of  the  points  of  tran.slcr  m  mtitr  until  the  identifica- 
tion of  their  property  has  IxKin  fully  estabiidied.  In 
America,  on  the  other  handt  the  token  deUrered  to 
the  passenger  he  may  enfarost  to  Sjadi  pnbHe  or  inivate 
conveyance  for  the  delivery  of  his  baggacrc  at  his  res- 
idence or  elsewhere  !W  he  thinks  proper.  If  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate  jis  to  lose  his  check,  his  mi.sfitrtune 
d(H!s  n(;t  necessarily  involve  the  lows  of  his  property, 
provitled  the  carrier  is  i)ronij)tly  notified.  If  however, 
the  latter  in  good  iaith  delivers  the  goods  without  such 
notice  upon  piesentation  of  the  check,  he  is  released 
irom  fiirthar  nspouOMltlgr.  The  advaotnges  eiuoyod 
by  possengeran  America  m  oooneotion  with  the  cai^ 
riage  and  delivery  of  their  batr^a^c  arc  not  so  much  the 
result  of  any  particular  it>erit  in  the  svstem  of  checking 
a.s  of  the  faeilitv  that  chanu  lerizcs  the  conduct  of  the 
service.  Thi.s  facility  is  the  result  of  the  intelligence 
and  trained  iw>  ura -y  nt  tliosc  who  have  it  in  charge. 
Complaints,  nevertheletM,  not  infrequently  are  made 
that  station  and  train  officials  are  not  always  oarefol  in 
handling  propcxty  entrusted  to  than.  As  a  matter  of 
fiict,  however,  the  percentage  of  damag^  pieces,  con* 
sidering  the  excessive  weicht  of  many  of  the  packages, 
the  insecure  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared,  ana 
the  hssts  with  whieh  thiQr  must  nscemaritir  he  handled, 
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to  very  light   The  dumage  that  actuall7  ooonn  

more  oftea  from  the  ikult  or  thoughtlessness  of  owners 
than  from  carelessness  or  noriect  upon  the  piut  of  at- 
tendants. (3winj?  to  the  dinerent  manner  of  treating 
KiRgaco  and  the  preat  aveniire  lenirtli  uC  journeys  in 
Auierioa  the  flze  an<i  weight  of  the  packiiL'ts  transjKjrted 
is  Kcncrallv  greater  than  in  Europe,  where  heavy  aad 
bulky  trunKfl  and  cases  ar  *  the  exception. 

Perfection  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  AwiwiflM  mm- 
tein  of  chocking  baegage.  Some  of  its  morita  have 
been  pointed  out  lie  defects  arc:  The  expense  at- 
tending the  preporation  of  the  Ian;e  number  of  checks 
nvpiired  to  meet  the  possible  (K'niantLn  of  buaincs^, 
while  many  of  them  n«!vrr  arc  actually  bmusrht  into 
nacj  the  liability  that  tlic  ehe<.'k  may  bo  uli.xiuatclKHl, 
or,  m  other  words,  that  the  check  given  to  the  paBs<.'n- 
•  may  not  be  a  dapBeato  of  <iM  one  attadied  to  the 


i  ]  that  by  some  error  in  reading  or  reoording  the 
;  propcrt  V  may  be  miscarried  or  delivimd  to  the 
WlOOg  party.    When  mistakes  such  as  those  hst  men- 
tionea  oecur,  their  effect  is  apfrravated  by  the  fact  that 

the  person  presoiitinu  the  cln  rk,  l-'inp  in  many  in- 
stances [ui  omnibus  or  transfer  aL'ciit.  is  nut  familiar 
with  tlio  pn>perty  anil  does  nut  tliercfure  detect  the 
error.  Checks  from  their  simple  character,  moreover, 
are  jMflilv  counterfeited,  and  from  tfae  tfllDporar>'  man- 
ner in  wnich  they  are  attached  to  ba^rgage  may  be  fraud- 
ulently exchanged  in  the  abeciice  uf  the  attendant 
The  heavy  and  bungling  character  of  the  check  is  also  an 
objection.  The  mishaps  and  the  inconveniences  growing 
out  of  the  mismatching  of  checks,  liowevcr,  (»vt  r;^hadow 
all  other  evils  of  the  American  nietliod.  It  is  the 
Buro  spot  in  the  sj-stcm,  ita  one  irrcmcdial'le  defect. 
Many  of  the  objections  to  the  American  Hystem,  in- 
cluding^ the  mismatching  of  checks,  arc,  it  is  believed, 
aOBOeptible  of  removal  or  modification  by  the  substitu- 
tion  ibr  the  metal  check  of  the  form  of  adhesive 
coupon  waybill  used  in  Europe.  Indeed,  if  the  Euro- 
pean method  of  handling  baggage  were  conducted  with 
the  intelligence  and  simjilirity  uf  (lie  Amorican  sy.steni, 
and  with  enual  <lc.«ir(>  to  anomniodate  the  public,  its 
method  of  Viillini.'  li.ii*  many  features  superior  to  the 
American  system  of  checking.  The  objection  to  the 
Bimnwan  method  is  the  practices  connected  with  the 
vdgoiiig  of  each  package,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
carrier  to  lihe  inconvenience  and  diaawnfeft  of  the  paa- 
eenger  occasioned  therel^.  The  coupon  bill  used  in 
Eun)pc  may  b©  oonaecQtivelv  numbered  in  triplicate  by 
machmcry,  and  not  being  uetachcd  unfit  re<iuire<l  for 
use,  the  datiL'cr  of  mismatching  dues  not  exist.  Its 
compiwt  hulk  makes  it  mure  easily  protected,  and  it 
may  at  .slight  cost  be  made  difficiUt  to  counterfeit,  or  if 
counterfeited  nevjilaict  iwhtIm  atijly  iiid  dwiidy  ro^ 
Btttuted  for  thoee  m  use.  The  reoeipt  or  eoopoii  giren 
to  the  passenger  is  also  more  easily  and  seonn^  hmdM 
than  the  metal  check.  Many  errors  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  s^'stcm  through  the  habit  pa- 
rents have  of  giving  their  chc<  ks  to  cliildren  while  en 
route ;  the  check.s  thu.s  entrusted  to  them  are  trcateil 
as  pla\-thin?8,  and  when  ni>|K)rtunity  occurs  are  freely 
exchanged  for  those  in  the  hands  of  other  children,  or 
they  are  bartered  in  tnule  when  (Kvasion  oflets,  to  the 
great  diaoomfiture  of  jrarente  and  the  aubscnuent  per- 
plexity  of  eamera.  The  adhesive  coupon  bill  used  in 
Europe  can  be  more  securely  attached  to  packures  than 
the  American  chock.  Tt,  however,  disfigures  the  prop- 
erty, and  if  not  ohlitcnited  or  intelligently  cancelled 
may  m-csiaion  the  suhs<'(|ucnt  miscarriajre  of  the  goods. 
Anotiier  ol»i<iction  that  lia.s  lx>en  oflcred  is  the  facility 
it  aifonld  the  inquisitively  inclined  to  trace  the  route  of 
baggage  where  the  bills  that  have  been  atlndied  from 
time  to  time  have  not  been  eliminated. 

Nottritfaatanding  the  objections  to  the  American  sys- 
tem, the  practical  danger  under  its  operations  from 
error  or  fraud  is  very  small.  The  Pennsylvania  Railrreid 
Co,  transported  l,0T0,4r>l  pieces  of  baggage  in  1S7*.*.  of 
which  not  one  piece  was  lost  This  result,  and  others 
equally  ftmabfetlmt  might  be  menlioiMd  demowtrate 


the  possibilities  of  the  American  plan.  Its  advantages 
over  the  EogUah  method,  or  lack  of  method,  are  ob- 
vious. (IL  H.  K.) 

BALL,  derived  ftom  Old  Frciich  ftni77«-,  to  deliver. 
See  Vol,  III.  It"  moat  general  signification  is  the  delivery 
p.  JDS  Am!  or  release  of  a  det'endant  into  the  cust^«ly 
UliLad^)!^  of  some  jiorson  who  becomes  responsible 
for  his  a|){>earance  when  summoned  to 
answer  a  charge.  At  the  preeent  day  the  wonl  ha» 
three  distinct  uses :  it  signiMS  the  act  of  relea>ung  a 
prisoner  by  becoming  his  surety,  the  surety  ilial^  and 
the  amount  of  money  entered  as  security.  In  a  more 
ain  iciit  sense  the  wurd  abio  meant  the  deliven,- of  any 
s<irt  of  real  or  pcn^oiuil  proi)erty  into  the  custody  of 
another  for  safe  keeping,  either  fur  a  sjK'citic  purjiose 
or  otherwise,  as  to  bail  cloth  to  a  tailor  ;  and  traces  of 
this  meaning  are  still  to  be  found  in  our  law  phraseology. 

The  notion  of  mitigating  the  hardships  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  oases  <^  penons  merely  eocased  of  cnme  by 
rcleaBmg  them  oo  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  retom  mc 
trial  is  90  very  tincient  that  its  orifnn  cannot  be  tnMsed 
with  certainty.  Rules  and  restrictions  for  its  cxereifje 
are  laid  down  with  considerable  exactness  in  the  Roman 
civil  law  and  in  the  Pandects  of  Ju.stinian.  A  dci'end- 
ant,  even  if  refu.sed  ordinary  bail,  mi^ht  be  placed  in 
libern  msUxUn — i.  ft,  in  the  safe-keeping  of  some  high 
magistrate  or  private  citizen  of  distinction,  who  thereby 
became  responsible  for  his  appearance.  A  distinct 
reference  to  bail  is  made  in  Acts  zviL  9,  showing  that 
its  cmplin-ment  was  usual  at  that  time  in  the  countriw 
snbicet  to  Rome.  In  Kngland,  tliuiiirh  the  pmctice 
was  discretionary  at  a  much  earlier  date,  flic  faking  of 
hail  was  made  compulsor>'  on  sheriffs  by  12.;  Hen.  TI. 
c.  %  and  the  privilege  wsis  extended  in  favor  of  defend- 
ants by  sMoeanve  statutes,  untO  it  was  povided  that 
no  bail  in  civil  actions  should  be  leqmied  for  an  amount 
neater  than  that  which  the  plaintiff  should  swear  wie 
due  him  in  the  action. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  kinds  of  bail: 
BnU  ii/xirr.  siinuies  who  bind  themselves  to  satisfy 
debt  and  co>(s  ur  surrender  defendant,  pn>vided  judg- 
ment be  aL'ainst  him  and  he  fail  to  satisfy;  al.si  <-;illeil 
Ipiil  to  tiif  acti'iii.  Jiail  It^hw,  sureties  to  the  sheriff 
for  defendant's  apj)earance  or  that  he  will  enter  bail 
above  befine  return-day.  C^mtmon  bail,  fictitious  sure- 
ties entered  formally  in  Cbe  office  of  the  court  equhnip 
lent  to  entering  an  appearan<%.  Spea'nl  hiU,  respon* 
siblc  sureties  entering  as  bail  above.  To  be  properly 
(|ualiGed  for  becoming  hail  a  pe^^w^n  must  be  rtdiahlo, 
must  be  subject  to  iirocess  of  court  in  wliich  it  is  en- 
tered, must  I ca{)aljle  of  enterin..'  into  a  contract,  and 
must  be  able  to  pay  the  amount  for  which  he  becomes 
responsible. 

In  all  oivil  cases  bail  may  be  given  irithout  dispute 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  in  actions  Ibr  debt  to  prevent 
discbarge  on  common  bail,  the  amount  of  the  debt 
should  be  sworn  to.  In  criminal  cases,  except  those 
involving  a  catiital  offence  either  actual  or  possible,  it 
is  also  allowed,  and  even  in  a  capital  ca.'**^  unless  pro- 
hibited constitutionally  or  by  statute,  it  is  sometimes 
granted.  The  Conslitution  of  the  United  States  pn>- 
vides  inthe  eighth  amendment  that  excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  reqaired-Hi  somewhat  vague  restrie^on.  In 
fkct,  the  definition  of  "excessive  dmI**  is»  in  neeriy 
every  ca.se,  Hubject  to  local  usage. 

For  any  crime  aeainst  the  Federal  laws  whieh  is  not 
capital  liail  may  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  the 
United  States  or  State  «uf)remc  or  superior  cfjurt,  or 
any  chancellor  or  first  jtidec  of  common  pleas,  or  mayor, 
or  mairistrate ;  but  in  capital  cases  only  before  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme,  eiieidt,  er  cBstrict  court 

Ihe  praeeedino  neeesssiy  for  the  entering  of  bail 
are  the  same  in  England  and  llie  Umted  StateB,  and 
nce^l  not  be  detaileil  here. 

The  bail  is  sjiid  to  enter  into  a  rtcogntzanct  when  the 
obligation  is  of  record :  when  the  sheriff  is  obligee  it  is 
a  bail  bond.  If  the  pail  is  deemed  excessive,  it  may 
be  ledmsed  at  diserstioB  ef  the  eowtoai4>plicatienof 
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dofendutt;  andbgenenl  AelblAlgrofUliifiButed 
hy  t]i<>  bund,  by  tM  amoimt  involved,  and  If  wpeeui 


cin'imjstaiiccs 

In  con.'-iilcnaiDn  nf  the  risk  involved,  the  law  gives  a 
l)erN)n  who  Ixicuiiith  Lail  for  a  defendant  vcrj' extensive 
iwwcre.  The  lattt  r  is  supposed  to  be  in  his  custody, 
and  nwy  be  arrested  by  him  on  a  bail  piece,  even  out- 
aide  of  the  jariadiction  of  the  court  before  M^hich  the 
bail  wo  enlcKd  or  in  another  State.  To  effect  the 
•iTHt,  the  bul  tnay  break  open  a  door  and  command 
the  assistance  of  the  slierifTand  the  entire  pDssf  annt- 
fatut,  Tlie  rt'f"u>4il  of  bail  or  its  unnecessary  delay  is 
an  olTence  against  ncn^jiiul  libeitj'f  thOBgh  DOt  MtHMI- 
able  unless  luabce  be  Bhuwn. 

Ill  Ke'it'rsd.  a  ijrisoncr  under  final  process — that  is, 
serving  out  a  sentence  of  the  court — cannot  be  released 
onbeiT;  but  in  modem  times  it  has  become  the  practice, 
bgr  itetiita  law,  in  oeitain  special  civil  cases,  to  release 
evni  meh  tmder  lecuri^  in  the  nattue  of  bail  for  a 
limited  U\w  fitid  a  specific  purpose,  be^wd  vbioll  he 
cannot  lawfully  extend  liis  release. 

BArijKY\  I'lili.U' Ja-Mks,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
Basford,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  April  22,  1816. 
He  attendee!  for  two  years  as  a  student  at  the  Univcr- 
si^of  Glasgow,  but  did  not  take  a  degree.  In  1833 
he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  sat  in  a  lawyer's 
offioe:  ,hie  became  a  barrister-at-law  in  1  s  (0.  While  at 
the  nairenity  he  had  produced  a  prize  poem  on  The 
Onatiot  Inurffi'ivifi'm,  and  the  ovcruiiistering  power  of 
his  own  iniairmatiim  wad  manifested  in  the  collo({uiaI 
p<x-m  whicli  he  publislu  i!  anunymuu.sly  in  1839  entitled 
Fentm.  it  was  received  with  great  I'avor  in  England 
and  with  enthusiasm  in  America,  where  it  rapidly 
paned  through  several  editionib  ^  It  is  veiy  difficult  to 
apftljr  the  rules  of  criticism  to  this  poem ;  the  keynote 
was  atniok  by  James  Montgomery :  One  feels  as  if 
one  had  *  eaten  of  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason 
prisoner,'  and '  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  u;ood  and  evil,' 
with  strange  elevations  of  spirit  and  .stnin;rer  misgiv- 
ings alternately  plnwltiiLr  ami  Hhiveririu'  thnnigh  the  J 
bosom.  '  Although  in  the  lorm  of  colloquy,  the  poem 
is  not  at  all  dramatia  The  title,  so  like  Fatutm^  pre- 
pane  us  for  the  imitation  of  Goethe  upon  which  we  en- 
ter in  the  ooUoquy  between  God  and  Lndfer  in  the  &Bt 
•oene,  laid  in  heavm.  Abounding  in  nassage^i  of  great 
beauty  and  power,  the  poem  is  wild,  and  in  parts  st-anjcly 
intelligible ;  there  is  a  want  of  proper  rclatioiw  and  jiro- 
portious;  the  versification  '\s  fn^iuently  aireless,  and 
the  prophetic  dignity  assumed  at  the  out.sct  is  not  well 
sustained.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  religious  philoe- 
ophy,  whidi  is  studied  by  a  buixlencd  soul  seeking  help 
aiid  rapport;  it  has  been  eooaiderad,  to  some  extend 
antohioigraphica].  The  admiien  of /Wim  thought  that 
a  great  po^  had  made  his  advent :  he  who  could  write 
portions  of  snch  a  work  before  he  wa."*  twenty  must  have 
grand  thlng.s  in  store;  but  the  uiiwan-.inted  enthusia.sm 
Wits  unjust  to  the  poet  The  ntaction  came ;  fell 
Imiu  it8  high  estate,  and  no  later  work  has  buttressed 
his  fame.  In  1850  ho  published  The  Angrl  Wcnid;  in 
1854,  the  MyiHc;  in  185S,  The  Age  (a"  satire  in  the 
form  of  oi^kMray):  in  1867,  Tht  l/nivenal  Ilvrmi— no 
one  of  which  Is  of  atriking  merit  (h.  o.  ) 

BAILIFF.  This  word,  whii  h  has  almost  become 
obsolete  in  American  law  phni.'«  ology,  is  derived  from 
the  Old  French  bailer  or  fMu'ller,  "to  deliver,"  and 
hence  is  primarily  applicable  to  aity  person  to  whom 
any  responsibility,  care,  guardiaaahip,  er  anthorit^  has 
been  dHicered  or  entrusted. 

In  English  law,  the  word,  as  defined  by  Blackatooe, 
aupuftea  a  sheriff 'a  dqtiKg^  empkwed  for  the  purpoee 
or  Mrring  writs  and  ezeentiona.  Bv  the  local  wage  of 
a  few  towns  in  England  the  sheriff  nimself  is  called  by 
this  title,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  generally  what  J 
in  America  are  deputy  shcrifTs  are  known  as  "l>onn<l-  | 
bailiffs,"  vulgarly  contrai  ted  into  hum  hailiffs. "  They 
acquire  this  name  from  King  oMigcil  to  give  security 
to  the  aheriff  for  a  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

StoNaida  euploijfad  ly  pwwitc  paiaoua  of  hu^e  woaltli 
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tonanaca  their  eatates  are  abo  eaOed  bultiftm  Eng^ 
]ud(  ana  there  are  several  varieties  of  these  two  kinds, 
aa  bailiffs  itinerant,  water-baiUfis,  bailiffs  of  husbandry. 

Jhii/i'Jf  in  (iccnutU  render,  in  Enslish  an<l  Aiiicrican 
law,  signifies  a  person  to  whom  has  been  delivered  by 
the  owner,  or  "bailer,"  the  custody  and  administration 
of  lands  or  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and  who 
is  liable  to  render  at  any  time  an  aoeomt  of  the  same. 

Eveqr  bailiff  ia  a  racetvar,  bntamy  neeifw  is  not  a 
bailiff.  Prom  a  bailiff  are  required  care,  management, 
and  skill,  anrl  an  alhiwanrc  is  due  him  for  the  varioiw 
expense.s  of  liis  adniinislrat imi  ami  wliatever  is  done  in 
his  office  liy  iiis  direction.  Imt  a  rci-eiver  who  is  not  a 
bailiff  is  not  entitled  to  eouipen.satiun.  {fioinu'rr.) 

BAIN,  Alexander,  LL.  D.,  a  British  philosophical 
writer,  was  bora  at  Aberdeen  in  1818,  enteied  Marischid 
College  in  1R36,  and  gradnated  M.  A.  In  1840.  From 
1841  to  1845  ne  taught  moral  and  natural  philoa- 
ophy  in  Marischal  College.  In  the  Utter  year  he 
w';\s  elected  professor  of  natural  philosnpliy  in  tl 
Aiidursoniau  tJnivcrsity,  (»i:usi.'osv.  lie  l>ecamc  a.ssis 
ant  secretary  to  the  lcik  ral  hoard  of  health  in  IMS, 
which  office  he  resi^'ued  in  1850.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  examiner  in  logic  and  moral  philimiphy  in 
the  University  of  London,  which  post  lie  held  until 
1862.  From  1858  to  1870  he  acted  occasionally  as 
examiner  in  moral  acienoe  at  the  India  civil  service 
examinations,  and  in  1860  was  api>ointcd  Crown  j)ro- 
feasor  of  logic  in  the  University  of  AlKinlt  cn.  hrom 
1H(U  to  18()9  he  again  held  the  post  of  examiticr  in  the 
University  of  London.  Mr.  Bain  has  published  many 
valuable  works  on  philosophical  and  other  subiects.  He 
wrote  several  of  Chambers's  Paper* for  the  Peopie,txA 
the  articles  on  language,  logic,  the  numan  mind,  and 
rhetoric  in  the  hfirrnmtwn  for  the  l^xmle.  In  1852 
he  issued  an  annotated  edition  of  Paley  s  Moral  PhS- 
osophy.  His  important  works  on  mental  scienee.  The 
Si'uxm  and  the  Intflhrt  and  The  Fmotinns  niul  thr  117//, 
appeared  in  IH.').')  and  in  IS.VJ,  and  wltc  followed  in  ISfil 
by  The  Study  of  (Jharnctrr,  inr/iidiit;/  ini  fstiiixitc  of 
Flwenology;  in  18G3,  by  an  Emjlish  Grumiu'ir :  and 
in  1866,  Dy  a  Manual  of  English  Comnoxitioa  mid 
Rhetoric  In  1868  he  iaaoed  MenJUd  tend  Muni  Sci- 
ence ;  in  1870,  Lo^.DedHtine  and  Lubieliee:  m  1872. 
an  Elementary  Lngtifh  Grammar;  in  1874,  Mind  and 
Ii-»li/ :  and  in  1879,  Ediimtinn  ax  a  Sa'ence,  lie  was 
made  LLD.  at  EilinhurL'h  in  IS69.  Mr.  Bain  is  a  phil- 
o.'Hjpher  of  the  s-  hool  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
His  principal  works  have  U  cn  republished  in  America. 

BAINBRIDGE,  William  (1774-1833),  an  Amer- 
ican commodoiei  waa  bom  at  Vrinceton,  N.  J.,  Hay 
7,  1774.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Abaabm  Bainbridge,  a 
leading  phyndan  of  New  York.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen  he  was  first-mate,  and  at  nineteen  captain,  of  a 
vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  When  the  U.  S. 
navy  was  reorganized  in  IT'.)'^,  he  was  anjMiiiitt  d  lien- 
tenant-commantlant.  While  cniisinc  off  (iiiadcluupo 
he  was  separated  from  the  n\st  of  his  si  piadron  and  caj)- 
tured  by  French  frigates,  (^u  his  return  to  the  United 
Statea  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  brig  Noir^)Ot, 
and  eraiaad  in  the  W'est  Indiea,  protecting  American 
oommeroe  and  oaptturing  aereral  French  privateers.  In 
May,  1800,  he  wa.s  made  capUun,  and  commanded  the 
frigate  George  Washington,  which  carried  to  Algii  fs 
the  tribute  then  levied  by  the  «lcy  of  that  country'.  He 
was  also  eompellc<l  by  the  tley,  must  reluctantly,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  o\  the  ^\jneri<  an  consul,  to 
convey  an  Algerine  emh.assy  to  (.'onstantinople  with 
tribute  to  the  sultan.  There  Bainbridge  was  the  first 
to  ^U^riiir  the  American  flag,  and  was  tnatad  wiili 
great  auliiMlion.  In  1801  he  oommanded  the  JEbeat 
and  cniiscd  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  Tripoli  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States  in  isnii,  he  Wii5 
aiiimintcil  to  conmiand  th(!  fi-ii'ate  I'hi7,!,IiJiihi>i  in  tlie 
s<|nadron  under  CommiHlorc  Freble,  and  did  imjtortant 
ser\  i<  »• .  hut  on  ()<!t.  .'!! ,  while  chasing  a  bbn-kade-mnner 
in  Tripoli  harbor,  hia  veaeel  grounded  on  a  reef  not 
flDarked  oo  the  ehaita.    After  Htb  honn' 
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to  the  enemy's  fire,  every  effort  to  move  her  liaving 
failed,  she  was  scuttled  and  surrendered.  She  was 
afterwards  floated  ofif  by  a  high  tide,  but  was  destroyed 
in  tlio  ibUowing  Februaiy  Ideot  Stejtken  Deoatnr. 
Cap!  ^nhridge  and  hn  315       were  retained  as 

[•risrinrrs  fill  the  close  of  (lie  war,  in  .Tiiiio,  lst)r>.  On 
lifi  n;turii  to  tliu  I'liitcd  Stati  s  u  luurt  of  in<|uir}'  was 
held,  and  ht'  wa.s  himtinilily  .icnnitti'd.  For  some  years 
after  he  was  onf^at'cd  on  mertnant-vcssflis,  hut  in  the 
winter  of  1811.  when  war  with  Grt-at  Britain  was 
threatened,  he  hatrtcncd  home  from  St.  PeteiaburK) 
tnakilig  an  overland  jouniev  through  Sweden,  fit 
oooiMQir  with  Cwt.  Stewait  be  oned  the  Gowuiaent 
— wtikli  dming  Jeffianon'a  aduiniatraHon  hmi  rednced 
the  navy  to  insignificance— now  ti  i  ci  vo  Aincrit  an  K  amcn  ' 
an  onportiinity  to  display  tlu  ir  skill  and  lioroisin.  In 
Octolvr^  IslL'.  Uaitil'riiU'o  siilnl  tmiii  ]iii?ton  in  eom- 
manJ  ot  a  t><jiiadn)ii  coniiibting  of  the  C(mstiluUun,4A 
gans,  flae-shi]),  the  E.wx,  and  the  Hornet.  On  Dec; 
26,  oflf  the  coast  of  Brazil,  after  a  two  lioura'  enra^re- 
mnnt,  with  a  loss  of  only  34  men,  he  captured  the  Brit^ 
iali  fiigate  JacOf  49  mam,  whkh  had  wet  124  men,  in> 
d'jding  her  commanaer.  and  had  heen  rednced  to  a 

wrt'ck,  s<)  that  she  wan  tilown  np  liy  tlic  victur--  On 
hiS  n-tnrn  to  the  United  States,  ( '(iiiiiniMliin-  ]>;iinl'rldgc 
was  nxfivcd  with  enthusiasm;  ("(>nj.Tes.s  voted  a  ^rcild 
medid  to  him  and  silver  ones  to  the  offici-ra,  while 
$.50,(X)0  were  distributed  among  the  crew  as  prire- 
money.  Henceforth  the  Conatitution  was  popularly 
known  as  "Old  Ironsides."  In  ]81-'i.  Commodore 
Bamhridge  was  appointed  to  oomiBand  the  Mediter- 
ranean annadron,  and  aettled  rarions  diapntes  with  the 

Barljorj*  States.  In  ]Sl!1  lie  n  turned  ficinie.  and  was 
hmecforth  cni|>loyed  in  injiRirtant  sliure-wrvii  e,  hoing 
for  a  time  president  of  the  lioard  of  navy  eoninii^.sioni  rs, 
which  he  hod  first  suggest chI.  He  died  at  Philadelphia. 
June  28, 1833.  His  grandson,  Wm.  Bainfaridge  Hon, 
is  now  a  Bealenant^oniniaDder  U.  S.  N. 

BAINES,  Sib  EbwARD,  an  English  editor  and 
■tat/wmen,  an  advocate  of  education  and  temperance, 
was  born  at  Leeds,  Enghnd,  May  28,  18(K).  His 
firther,  Kdward  Baincs,  was  for  many  years  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Lteds  Mncuni,  an  influential 
Liberal  pajHT,  an<l  rejire>ente<l  I^cl.-  in  Parlinnient 
from  18;U  to  1841.  The  son  was  cduealed  in  the  l*rot- 
etttant  Dissenters'  Grammar  School  at  Manchester,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  entered  his  father's  oflicc  to 
acquire  a  praedcal  knowledge  of  joumaliam.  From  the 
age  of  nineteen,  for  more  than  forty  years,  the  chief 
eoitorial  labor  devolved  upon  him.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  trn'Ht  fjuestions  of  pnlilie  poliey  that  arose  from 
time  to  time  lie  took  a  prominent  imrt  on  the  Liberal 
side,  advueating  Roman  Catholic  enianeipation,  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  lawfi,  frrc  trade,  and  parliameutaiy 
reform.  He  was  long  noted  as  an  earnest  opponent 
of  slavery,  being  active  in  the  West  India  emancipa- 
tion agitation,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  British 
Anti-slaveiy  Society.  His  articles  against  American 
slavery  were  firwpiently  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  American  Civd  War  he  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  Union,  and  struve  to  direct  KnLdi.sh  public  sen- 
timent in  tliat  d'n-iiiuii.  His  l.hers  in  1 1  l.ulf  of  pop- 
ular education  were  long  und  varied.  From  1825  to 
If. 30  he  delivered  many  lectures  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  mechanics'  institutes,  and  in  1837  he  as- 
sisted in  forming  the  West  Riding  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  of  which  he  has  remained  president  for  forty- 
five  years.  The  union  now  comprises  2<><)  institutes 
with  .""iii.iMK)  members,  and  l'.i.<t<«l  pupils  attending  the 
evening  ela.'wes.  Mr.  BaincH  lie<-ame  a  Siinday-whool 
teacher  at  the  age  of  tiOeen.  and  (■(intinucd  to  act  as 
such  till  his  public  duties!  as  meinlMT  of  Parhament 
prevented.  He  was  elo<  ted  to  Parliament  in  1859, 
succ^ing  his  brother,  Right  Hon.  M.  T.  Haines,  as 
the  representative  of  Leeds.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  second  great  iwrliamentary  reform,  the 
reduction  of  the  borough  franchise,  having  introduced 
ft  bai  fir  (his  pmpoae  in  1861t  and  twioe  again  befim  | 


its  Rcconiplishment  in  1867.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
schools  inquit;}-  commission  in  1865,  and  supported  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  and  the  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  187Q.  As  a  dinenter  he  endeavored  to 
proonre  the  aboKtion  oF  dinreh  rates  and  university 
tests,  and  supported  the  di.s<\«t:iMishment  of  the  Iri.sh 
Chureh.  In  the  ^-enend  eleetinn  i)t'  ls74  he  was  de- 
feated. In  addition  tn  iho  pulilic  lalnirs  already  noted, 
he  has  been  active  in  the  eau.sc'  ctf  temperance^  having 
become  a  member  of  the  temperanoe  society  in  1^1, 
and  having  given  his  adhesion  to  total  abstinence  in 
1837.  Henublished  in  1857  his  Twotty  Ymr$'  &cpr- 
tisMe  of  Shtal  Mttimumfnm  Intoxtoating  JAmwr*, 
and  (heBe  views  he  has  maintuned  to  extreme  old  age. 
Though  naturally  thin  and  pale,  he  has  Im  i  n  aM."  to 
j)erf()rai  a  viL^t  amount  of  editorial  ami  politii  al  wnxV, 
an<l  Koent  fifteen  eventful  years  in  l';irli:inn  iit  witli..ut 
sensibly  impairing  his  health.  In  ^Hx:uriug  the  asBcnt 
of  his  fellow-countr>7nen  to  his  views  ana  practioe  bn 
has  relied  more  on  moral  and  religious  agencMs  than  on 
legislative  measureiL  He  bai  been  a  viee-president  of 
the  Matiooai  Temperanoe  League  for  many  jears,  and 
prondent  of  the  Congre^iatlomil  Total  Abstinence  \»- 
8<X'iation  sim-o  its  fonnation.  Besides  hi.s  lalor^  a,--  nii- 
torof  till!  Lfid.f  Min  iini,  he  is  (he  author  of  a  nH  iimir 
of  his  father,  nf  a  Histurji  nf  thr  Cotlun  M'ntiifiieturf, 
A  Visit  to  thr  Viiudoix  nf  Piedmont,  The  WihAUix  Man- 
yfacturf.  of  England,  and  Other  Works  relating  to  the 
industries  and  connnerce  of  Great  Hritain.  In  1880 
the  jicople  of  Yorkshire  decnu  li  it  jtroper  to  commem- 
orate hisewhtieth  hiitbday  tjF  raising  on  Edwoid  Boines 
meniorial  rand  of  £9000,  whieh  he  generously  presented 
to  Yorki-hiro  College.  The  public  j>n'.-ientation  tocA 
nlaee  in  l-.'eds,  Dec,  3,  1880,  and  at  the  .simc  time  Mr. 
lIcrlHTt  I  il.i  i.-t4»ne  annoimi  e  i  that  the  quwn  had  con- 
ferred on  till!  venerable  chainiiaii  of  the  council  of  the 
college  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

BAIllD,  Hknry  Carey,  an  American  political  econ- 
omist, was  lx>m  Sept,  10,  I.m;."),  at  Hridcfiburg,  now  part 
of  Philadelphia.  Hia  &ther,  Thomas  J.  Baird,  bad 
served  as  capt  om  in  the  War  of  1812.  After  reeeiv'- 
ing  an  acaileniie  eduration,  Henry  entcrcnl  the  cnipky 
of  Messrs..  Carey  i^-  Hart,  I icM_>k- publishers,  and  in  1845 
became  a  memlM  r  of  the  linn.  In  18-19  he  established 
a  tiiTii  lor  the  publication  of  industrial  and  economic 
books.  In  1 857  he  was  led  to  examine  carefully  the 
writings  of  his  uncle.  Ileniy  C  Carey,  and  he  has  since 
l>een  an  cnthusia.«tic  disciple  of  that  social  phiKisophsr. 
In  dissemination  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  his  pre- 
ceptor he  has  distributed  thousands  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, h.i.s  written  lart'ely  for  new.s.iiaiiers  and  maga- 
zines, and  ha."  fre<|uentiy  apjieared  lieliire  eommittt'es 
of  Congress  a.s  an  expert  witnciw.  In  Il^  Iiti^.>.  lie  was 
a  Whig  until  the  organization  of  the  licpublican  party. 
He  then  joined  the  latter,  but  left  it  m  1875  on  aoooont 
of  its  poucgr  of  resumption  of  qwcia  pignnaM  far  ooi* 
tracting  tbB  onirancy.  He  Is  nmr  sa  aadsat  Oteett* 
backer. 

BAIRD,  Spknckr  PtnuntroN,  sn  American  natu- 
ralist, Um  .at  Keadinir,  Pa.,  Feb.  .3,  182.'?,  wa."!  edu- 
cated at  Diekinson  Cwilege,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  and  LT.nluaiing 
in  1^46  became  professor  of  natural  Hei<  in  in  tliat  in- 
stitution. In  ls,')i)  he  was  af>p<3inted  as.>iifiiant  !?e<  n  taiv 
of  tlie  Smilhstmian  Instituticm  at  Washington,  which 
position  he  held  until  1878,  when,  on  the  death  of  Prof. 
Joseph  Heniy,  first  secretai^-  of  the  institution,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor.  His  first  literary  and  acientifio 
Work  of  any  mairnitude  was  a  translation,  from  the  Ger- 
man, of  the  Bll<h'r-Alhii>  of  Heck,  an  aecninpaniment  to 
the  Convermliiius-Lr.rlhon  of  BnK  kliaiis.  'i'his  work, 
comprising  four  volumes  of  text  and  two  Nulninea 
of  plates,  was  commenced  about  1848  and  completed 
in  1851.  He  suLseijuentbr  published  many  works  sod 
papers  on  natural  history,  especially  on  the  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  or  North  America.  The 
eighth  volume  of  the  Rnxtrt  qf  the  Sumy  of  the  RaS- 
road  Jiouta  to  the  Jhcffic,  on  the  mammals  of  North 
' — '    and  the  nbfthtofauMiOo  the  bods,  wiH«pi»- 
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pand  almost  entirely  by  him,  a«  well  u  a  considerable 
wwtioD  of  the  tenth  volame.  In  1864  he  published  the 
mat  part  of  a  Review  of  North  American  Bird*.  In  1 873 
there  appeared  a  Histnrv  of  North  Americtui  Birdt  in 
three  vohinjcs.  preparoa  bv  him.  with  the  oo-opcnition 
of  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer  atui  Mr,  RuU-rt  Ki.lirwuv.  In  1 871 
he  wiw  appointed  by  I'nsidciit  (mint  United  States 
oommisaioner  of  fiah  and  fishericii  tor  the  purpose  of 
inyeatipttihag  the  cause  of  the  decrease  ift  dw  ftod- 
fiahas  of  tlM  United  States  and  of  devising  means  ftr 
restoring  them  to  thehr  ftnner  abundance.  In  1872, 
Con>rre,s3  addeil  to  hi.s  ihitiea  thesubjeet  of  the  increase 
of  tbe  tislifs  by  artitirial  propatration.  During'  the  en- 
tire pi  riinl  vi  liis(-  'iiin-i  tlou  with  tlie  SinitliMJiiian  Iii.sti- 
tutiua  he  has  litui  es(A"«;ial  charge  ot  the  United  iStates 
National  Musetun,  un  organization  of  Kreat  magnitude^ 
liwr  whicdi  a  building  covering  two  and  a  half  acres  oi 
ground  ms  ereotea  in  1880.  He  now  occupies  the 
three  pontions  of  ssentsqr^of  the  Smitltaoiniaa  Insti- 
tution, director  of  the  National  Mnseom,  and  U.  S. 
fish  eoiuinissioncr.  The  minor  papers  publixhod  by 
Prof.  Baicd  are,  for  the  most  part,  eijntainod  in  the 

fublii  atiDiKS  and  annual  reports  of  tlie  Suiith-stjnian 
nstitiiiioa,  and  in  the  Procmlingn  of  il^e  Aaulemy  of 
Natural  ^u-nca,  Philadelphia. 

BAKER,  Sm  Samiixl  White,  K.  C.  B  ,  an  English 
cscplorar.  ms  bom  in  London,  June  8,  1821.  He  was 
•dncatea  at  a  private, school  and  in  Germany.  Insti- 
gated by  a  strong  denre  for  adventure,  he  or^nized, 
with  his  brother.  Col.  Baker,  in  is  Is,  an  exteii.sive  ag- 
ricultund  oilonyat  Nnwara  Kliya,  ulxjiit  lott  miles  from 
Colomb«j.  thf  aipital  of  (\'>liin.  He  ninuiiied  six 
yean  in  that  countn*.  of  which  Iit>  triveaan  interesting 
aooount  in  \i\s  Eight  Years'  Wanihringt  Be 
vent  in  1855  to  the  Crimea,  and  aubeeqneatly  engaged 
in  oiganiting  the  first  Torkish  railway.  In  1861  he 
made  an  expedition  to  Africa  with  the  design  of  visit- 
ing the  «)urees  of  the  Nile  an<l  the  hope  of  meeting 
the  tnivi  lli  i-s  ('ajit^iiiL- SjM'kc  and  (Jniiit.  TlavinL'  oc 
cupied  .'^■MTal  ujuiuh.s  in  explnring  tlie  tributaries  nt 
the  Atbara,  he  pnx"<'eded  to  Kliartoum,  where  he  or- 
ganised his  expedition  for  the  White  Nile.  In  Dee., 
1802,  .he  set  out  with  a  uumerons  train  of  assiMants, 
and  sboo  enteted  n  mate  of  swamps  and  reeds.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Gondoikoro,  he  met  Spele  and  QnaA.  The 
former  told  him  of  a  large  lake  t4)  the  west,  possibly  a 
second  source  of  the  Nile,  of  whose  existence  he  had 
leanied  fnitu  the  natives.  Sir  H.  Baker,  who  was  ac- 
companied bv  his  wife,  ininiediateiv  tmdertook  its  ex- 
ploration, ite  found  p^'at  <liffieufty  in  organizing  an 
expedition  from  the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  go  farther, 
but  without  hesitation  the  explorer  and  his  wift  pirase- 
onted  their  jonxnciy,  and  overtaolt  a  trading  eompaiML 
with  whom  thejr  resided  the  Latooka  oovntry,  110 
miles  ea.»*t  of  r.ondukoro,  Hueh  17,  I'^'k^.  He  passed 
down  the  valley  of  the  Asna,  and  on  .^I!m•h  14.  lsf,4, 
canii'  within  svAn  uf'the  desired  lake.  He  nan.i  i]  this 
lake  the  All«  rt  Nyanza,  it  lorming,  with  the  previously 
di800Ven-<l  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
Nile.  This  im|>ortant  expedition  was  follow c-<l  by 
another  in  l^(j<J  under  the  anqNOesof  the  khedive,  of 
which  the  main  ohiects  wn»  to  suppress  the  slave- 
trade,  to  extend  the  hoondaries  of  £g>'pt,  and  to 

develop  tlic  rnltivation  of  cotton.  AK-onii  anird  by  a 
for«'  of  KLyj>tian  tnvips,  he  reached  (Joinlokoro  on 
Ai)ril  ]•").  ISTl,  and  penetrated  to  I  nponi.  despite  tlio 
resistance  of  the  natives  and  tlic  slavc-n)erchant«. 
AHer  two  years  of  struggles  and  ilutJL.'crs,  uccumpanisd 
throufdioul  by  his  faittiful  and  ititrepid  companion 
Lady  Baker,  he  returned  to  Gondokoro  in  April,  1873, 
and  readied  £g:|rpt  in  August,  leaving  CoL  Gordon  to 
complete  his  projects  of  conquest.  Thence  he  returned 
to  London.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  i^iM-iety  and 
of  the  geogniplneai  sm  ieties  of  l.iundou  and  I'aris,  was 
made  a  kni^sht  of  the  Bnth  in  I860,  andil  aaiemhsr 
of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Jo  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned  he  has 
pohhshed— rAe  Bifit  and  Hound  m  Ciy<m  (1858); 
Vfla.  Ii-^A 


i  The  AUiert  Nn'titza  (ISfifi);  Exnhnition  of  the  NSe 
Trilmtitriet  of  Ahymniii  (18701 ;  Inninlln,  a  Narraiim 
<^  an  £imaitum'  into  Central  Africa  for  the  Stgiipre^ 
fioH  of  the  Slme  trade  (2  vols.  1874) ;  Cypnu  a*  J 
St  lie  if  ill  7  V7.9  I  Ixiodon,  1879);  and  a  woric  entitlnd 

Cast  Up  hij  th-  .SV'i. 

BAKKR,  Kkv.  William  M.,  minister  and  popular 
author,  was  bom  in  Wa.sliiuL'ton  City.  p.  C.,  June  7, 
1825,  during  the  piistoraie  there  of  hts  father,  BcT. 
Daniel  Bdter,  B.  i>.,  himself  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  IVeebytenan  divines  of  his  day,  both  for 
his  singular  stu-eesa  in  the  pulpit  and  for  his  pub- 
lished work.-*.  His  son  wa.s  educated  in  I*rinceton, 
l.><4.3-48,  and  held  important  pastond  charges  in 
Texas,  Ohio,  Bu«toii,  and  Philadeli>hia.  his  labors  1k>- 
ing  erowned  in  each  of  these  fields  w  ith  marked  rt^sults. 
Beginning  wiUi  the  preparation  of  his  father's  biogim- 
pliy,  he  wrote  many  books,  besides  beins  a  frequent 
contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  hinnuus  and  msg»p 
sines.  Although  pastorin  the  capital  of  Texas  through 
the  civil  war.  lie  held  his  church  m  unbroken  conne<-tion 
with  the  Nortliern  Assembly,  and  (If^Oij  i  ))ublished,  first 
as  a  .serial  in  Harpirn  WnM}/.  a  story  entitled  Jun'de: 
a  ('liiiiiiii  l'  1)/  tStxawioii.  Following  u|>oM  this,  some- 
times a.H  .serials  in  the  Atlantic  Moiithh/,  I/urper's 
Monthhi,  and  other  periodicals,  cjime  Oak  Mot,  The 
Nnn  timothy,  Mo»e  £/vmi»y  Cnrtir  (Jvarterman,  A 
Vrnr  Worth  Living.  Some  pf  his  tKK>k8,  such  as 
Citfonel  Diinirooildte,  Milliowtire,  His  Hahntif  M^rlf. 
j',h.-.<n1  S'liiit  Cirtiiiiitii,  Thiiltiinii.  were  pidilislied 
uiionyiiiously,  l>nt  were  sooner  or  later  known  as  his 
by  pccidiarities  of  matter  and  manner  which  he  was 
powerless  to  conceal.  It  may  l)e  added  that  Mr.  Baker 
snooeeds chiefly  in  the  portrayal  of  chanicter  and  in  the 
incnhation  of  those  prindplee  which  underlie  all  noUs 
attainments.  His  hooks  nave  had  an  extennve  pop* 
ularitv  and  among  the  best  class  of  readers. 

BAKUNIN,  Michael  (I8I47I878),  the  founderand 
most  prominent  ad  vi  H'ate  nf  Nihilism,  was  lM)m  in  \  ^\A. 
He  belonged  to  a  rich  boyani  (noble)  family  whirii  hail 
supplied  many  distingtiishird  men  to  the  public  f-ervi.e 
of  Russia.  One  of  his  nearest  rclativci*  had  Xxxn  aide- 
de-oamp-gSMnl  of  Alexander  II.,  and  one  of  his  cous- 
ins jsovwoT-gensral  of  Siberia,  fiakonin  studied  at 
the  St  Peterawirg  ArtiOeiy  Sdmol,  and  hi  the  ordinaiT 
e<inr8e  wottld  have  had  a  commt.s»ion  in  the  Imperial 
(tiiartl.  But  a  quarrel,  cither  with  his  father  or  with 
the  school  authoritic.-i.  <'hanL'ed  tlie  current  ol"  his  life, 
and  instead  of  the  Ikshioiiuble  six-iety  and  resideiiee  at 
St.  Petersbtirg  which  were  privileges  of  the  Guard 
regiments,  he  procored  only  an  ordinaiy  commission  in 
the  line,  which  meant  badwunsut  to  a  remote  viUaga 
district  In  his  new  oaarten  he  grew,  according  to 
his  friend  Henen,  indolent  and  morose,  "dreaming 

\  away  whole  days  in  his  ilres.sing-gown  ami  on  his  l>cd. 
At  tlie  end  of  two  vi-ars  he  resigned  in  distrust  and  re- 
tired to  MwsedW.  Here  he  joined  a  batid  of  youii-  nu  n 
who  studied  German  philosophy.  Het'el  had  become 
the  favorite,  and  his  Logik  the  Bible  of  Bakunin  and 
hisfiriends;  these  latter  including  Herzen.  aflerwanis 
editflfrof  the  fiunous  Kolokol  ( the  '  Bell " ) ;  Turgenicff, 

,  the  great  novelist:  Granowski,  the  historian  ;  and  Be- 

\  linski.  the  critia  Bakunin  soon  assumed  the  leadership 
id'  this  circle.    His  dialectical  skill  was  incomparable, 

i  and  his  style  of  s|>e<-<'h  more  vieorous  and  intense 
than  that  of  uuv  ot  his  friends.  Heirel's  system  was 
a<iopted  iLs  the  baais  of  the  new  revolution.  In  1841 
Bakunin  went  to  Beriin  to  drink  his  new  philrjsophy  at 
the  fountain-sourosi.  Here  he  lived  in  the  soci^  of 
Turgcnieff  the  novelist  and  others  of  advanced  fibersl 
opinions,  but  soon  abandoned  the  haunts  of  men  who 
were  not  prejMired,  like  himself,  to  applv  trans<-endental 
theorii  s  to  matters  of  evcrv-day  life.  Within  the  next 
few  years  he  wandered  to  I>re!<den.  (Jeneva.  and  Paris, 
ereating  a  disturbance  in  eaeli  idaee.  and  was  finally  re- 
called by  his  government,  which  refused  any  further  paas- 
portt.  Ib  1847  he  was  formdlyexpelled  from  French  ter- 
ritory, atthenqnestof  theempanNrllichdss,  forapnh* 
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lie  speech  in  which  he  ei\joined  upon  France  the  neoea- 
ally  of  aidioff  Poland  in  esublishinj;  a  republic  in  Ruflria. 
He  pieadMOi  at  Pnme,  Panalarum  and  armed  oppo- 
aitba  to  Gennan^.  Pursued  by  the  Anstrian^  police, 
IlBMcapiHl  to  Dn'.sclcii,  where  lie  arrivtHl  Just  iu  time 
to  take  an  iuiporlaiit  |«;irt  in  u  powerful  insurrection. 
When  the  insiirL'fnt.i  wt-rt-  conipollfd  to  i-urrender  Ba- 
kuuin  incurred  even  their  odium  by  udvi-sing  that  the 
city  should  be  set  on  fire.  He  wa^  captured  by  the 
Saxons  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  penalty  was 
eoBunoted  to  lil'e-imprisonment,  and  he  was  binded 
over  to  Anstiiik  Having  andeqpxie  tmunni  tenna  of 
im|iris(^inment  in  many  Enropean  states,  1m  was  given 
over  to  Russia  in  IS.'il,  and  K|»ent  the  next  fiveyssnina 
Russian  jail.  On  the  coronation  of  Alexander  he  was 
baiiislied  to  Siberia  as  a  favor,  and.  his  <  out-in  lu  ini.'  ifov- 
ernor  of  this  district,  he  wa*  enabled,  aiU  r  a  fi  w  \i  ars, 
to  escape  in  an  American  ship,  through  Japun,  tn  I>)n- 
don.  In  that  citv  he  immediately  ioined  the  staff  of  the 
KdUAoL  which  Herzen  was  then  eoiting  with  abilHgr  and 
suooess  on  principles  of  ixiSBible,  ana  even  practical, 
radicalism.  Here  Bakunin's  influence  destroyed  the 
circulation  of  the  pajK  r,  which  was  removed  to  Geneva. 
Here  Baknnin  (|uam*lied  with  Karl  Marx  and  his  In- 
ternational Society,  and  nrocei  ilcd  to  found  a  new  a.s.s<>- 
ciation  known  as  "L' Alliance  Internationale  de  la  1)6- 
moontiesocialiste/'  which  proved  "too advanced"  ibr 
any  other  form  oi  society,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
embody  the  principles  or  the  vague  term  '  Nihilism." 
It  demanded,  among  other  thinfrs,  the  abolition  of  the 
state  its  such ;  the  extirpation  of  all  relijrion  and  of  all 
hereditary  ri^rhts  ;  the  abwjiute  equalization  of  all  indi- 
viduals; and  the  substitution  of  (  olleitiviam  l<ir  Com- 
munism. Bakvniin  now  fell  into  lad  repute  with  his 
own  party  in  Russia,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  W  agent  whose  career  he  held  up  to  public  estima- 
Ika.  GswluaUft  flench  and  Qeimaa  nuticalB  repa- 
^Bitod  th«  prinetfileB  of  the  author  of  VBmmre  hftntto- 

fftmonu/ur  ft  hi  Rhfilution  nocinlr,  and  3lamni,  in 
Uiename  ot  Italian  railicals,  deuouUL-ed  the  "  Alliance." 
Bakunin  died  .suddenly  at  Heme  in  the  summer  of  ISTS, 
deserted  by  all  except  a  lew  needy  adventurers  from  Po- 
land and  Russia.  Ht;  was  suceeedetl  as  leader  of  the  Ni- 
hilists by  M.  Drouomoiiov,  who  resides  in  Geneva.  A 
few  words  from  a  speech  made  by  Bakunin  in  I  stiH  may 
indicate  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  Kihiliam: 
"  Our  first  work  must  be  the  destmetion  and  annihila- 
tion of  evcrythiiitr  a.s  it  now  c.xist.H.  Yim  must  accus- 
tom yourm'lve.s  to  disimy  overytliiiiL'.  the  jjoihI  with  the 
bad,  fur  if  but  an  atom  of  thi.s  <ild  wurld  reuuiiii.-*,  the 
new  will  never  be  created.  According  to  the  priest*' 
fables,  in  older  days  a  deluge  destroj^ed  all  mankind, 
birt  their  God  spedaUir  »Ted  Noah,  in  order  that  the 
•Mds  of  tyranny  and  fiUNbood  might  be  perpetuated  in 
the  new  world.  When  yew  once  begin  your  work  of  de- 
struction, and  when  the  floods  of  enslaved  masses  of  the 
people  rise  and  engulf  teiunles  and  palaces,  tlu  ii  tuko 
need  that  no  ark  ln'  allowi  j  to  rescue  any  atom  of  this 
old  world,  w'li'-Ii  «!•  iM.w  ilmm  to  dcstructiun."    ,  n.  l.  ) 

BALANCE  OF  TRADK,  a  term  used  in  political 
eooDODtfto  deiunate  the  relations  of  exports  to  im- 
porta.  Wh«e  tm  fornix  exceed  the  latter  the  balance 
ti  described  itenendly  as  favormble;  where  the  inuiorts 
are  in  exws.«<,  as  unfavorable.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, re(|uires  modification,  for,  as  will  lie  shown,  the 
balanetf  may  be  unfa\ m  il  li- where  the  cvitnit.s  t  xiTod 
the  import**,  and  favumhli'  when  the  re\er>ie  ol  the  ciise. 
The  true  tU  tinition  of  an  iiiifavoralile  bnlan<«  is  that  it 
18  OIK  wliii  h  involves  such  an  export  of  gold  and  silver 
as  eitli<  r  reduces  the^  natural  sup])ly  of  those  metals 
bdow  the  amount  which  oaa  be  used  advantageously  at 
home,  or  prsvente  the  increaae  of  the  8up|)ly  to  that 
amount. 

The  opinion  that  a  tavorable  Luilain  i'  <>t' trade  wa.s  uf 
paramount  \mii<»rtaiice  to  national  wt  Uare  orij-'iiiuted  in 
Eumpe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  luea-antile  theory 
of  national  economy  (1492-1776).  The  vast  improve- 
D  ent  in  all  kinds  of  industiy  oooiequeot  upon  the  great 


influx  of  gold  and  .silver  from  America  led  both  states- 
men and  economists  to  entertain  the  opinion  tiiai  the 
ooquimtion  of  a  Urge  sup^  of  these  metals  should  be 
sought  by  every  means.   Laws  were  passed  as  late  as 

the  time  of  Fredcr:(  k  theGfOat  to  pnjhihit  the  i  xiM.rt 
of  the  precious  iiii  tals.  Others  piu  a  premium  u|k.ii 
the  iiiii"  srtatioii  and  use  ot"  I'  n  min.  Tho  o-uoo- 
mists  generally  insisted  that  the  Lk^.sI  mexsun!  wan  to 
sell  to  other  countries  a  larger  amount  of  i-oiumodities 
than  was  bought  from  them,  and  to  take  the  (laymeut 
of  the  balance  in  coin. 

Sinoe^  Adam  iSmith's  time  the  English  school  of 
economists  have  treated  this  view  as  a  palpable  absurd- 
ity d  'l  laring  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether  a 
<  o:iiiiry  |ia>s  for  its  pun  liaiiea  entirely  in  other  oum- 
mo  liiirs.  ..r  exiHii  t.s  ti.r  that  purpose  a  part  of  itssiipply 
of  the  commodity  called  money.  They  say,  with  Turgot, 
that  moMgp  b  *  oommoditv  like  every  other;  that  nu 
serious  consequences  attend  a  reduction  of  the  supply 
by  export ;  and  that  aqy  inequaUty  which  thus  may  be 
prodiioed  will  be  corrected  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply.  If  there  be  less  goUj  and  silver 
within  the  countn  ,  tin-  purchasing  power  of  thoi:  will 
int  rciise.  and  prices  ot  other  coiniuoditics  will  I'all  in 
exact  ratio.  The  countrj' will  L>ectime  '■agoo<l  place 
to  buy  in,  but  a  bad  place  to  sell  in,"  until  it  has  at- 
tracted purchasers  and  secured  the  import  of  coin  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  raise  its  snpp^  of  coin  to  the 
normal  levd. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  though  accepted  in  sub- 
stance by  nearly  all  KiiKlish  economists,  never  ha»  com- 
mcnded  itwlf  to  the  pnu-tical  iu  iLtm nt  if  Kiulaiid  8 
busint'xs-men.  An  I'nif  Stanley  Jevons  comiilains,  the 
money  articles  in  the  London  newspa^wrs  an-  steeped 
in  the  mercantile  theor>'.  The  acc^uieition  and  reten- 
tion of  the  8U])|>ly  of  gold,  so  far  from  being  regarded 
as  a  mattw  of  ludifferanoe,  or  being  left  to  the  oontcol 
of  o^oral  laws,  is  made  a  chief  point  in  mereanttle  and 
banking  policy.  The  pnwpcct  of  an  export  of  ir<>M  to 
America  is  contemplated  with  anxiety:  the  likelilKMul 
of  an  inipurl  i.i  ri  L,arde<l  with  unconccahxl  84ilisl'a<  tiiin. 
Something  like  an  international  struggle  for  the 
session  of  this  metal  has  gone  on  between  England  and 
other  European  countries  for  many  years  past ;  and 
one  of  the  reiisons  urged  for  the  remonetixation  of  silver 
is  the  hope  t  hat  thu  additioa  to  the  intanwtional  suppb 
of  money  may  dimioirii  the  necessity  for  a  oonffiet  of 
thi.s  sort. 

This  unwillingness  to  treat  the  balatiw  ol  tnide  sis  of 
no  imjwrtance  is  justified  by  the  liistor>' of  int^Tiiational 
tnidc.  We  find  that  the  export  of  coin  gix^s  on  for 
years  in  many  nuinlries,  to  the  serious  reduction  of  the 
stipnly  of  available  money,  inthool  any  reverse  of  the 
tenaonqr  through  the  operatioD  of  the  bw  of  aappty 
and  demand.  Japan,  for  instance  (see  ENcrcLopiSDU 
Britannica.  VpL  XIIL  pp.  589-.590  Amer.  reprint; 
P  .'^i.KO  VA\n.  edition),  has  been  exporting  her  supply 
ot  bullion  ever  since  the  (^immcniial  treaties  with  Kun»- 
pean  countries  went  into  operation.  So  much  of  the 
supply  as  is  found  in  the  Hea(M>rts,  or  can  be  dniwn  fitoin 
the  rural  districts  by  busine^'ss  tranaaction.s,  h;us  bOM 
sent  abroad,  and  has  been  replaced  irredeemablejM- 
per  worth  about  &0  ner  cent,  of  its  nominal  ralne.  Mt 
this  has  efTccted  no  cneapening  of  commodities  in  Japan. 
It  hiis  not  t>aused  larger  purchases  from  her  and  fewer 
s;dcs  to  lit  r  On  the  contrary,  as  money  is  the  instru- 
ment of  a-s-^jciation  as  well  as  of  exchan>:e,  the  removal 
(tf  a  supply  of  trustworthy  money  has  prv>V(d  a  vi-ry 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  Japanese  indus- 
tries, and  has  oootributod  to  that  decline  of  nuumfii^ 
turcs  which  ohaiaotoriaea  the  indoBtrial  ■toatiwfc 

So,  again,  tibe  United  States  has  made  a  net  et- 
jKtrt  between  ISfiO  and  issi)  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
i5T68,3yi,7ii7  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  ;  and  although, 
at  times,  our  supply  ui  rdni  has  Ix-eii  by  far  too  scanty 
for  our  iLscs.  there  has  been  nu  such  return  of  buUion 
as  would  Ik'  |)roduoed  by  the  SIBple  opeialiOB  of  the 
law  of  supply  Mid  demand. 
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Li  fine,  the  English  doctrine  an  u>  the  unimportance 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  while  an  essential  prop  to  other 
Mooomic  doctiioes  on  which  both  her  piaettc*!  and  her 
theoretical  eoonomists  lay  great  utresB,  resta  njxm  an 
isMMlequate  theory-  of  the  nature  and  the  fbnctioiiB  of 
money.  Money  is  not  "a  commodity  hke  any  other," 
because  its  uiiivcrs;)!  rrlations  to  utli'  r  comn>o<htics. 
and  the  iiupusstliility  of  rt'j»hu.iii^  it  nd  lihi'tutii,  ^ivc  it 
a  distinct  cnanu  ter.  If  the  amount  of  the  n)llinj:-st»)ck 
on  our  railroads  were  Umited^  and  the  supply  could  not 
be  i4Jiuted  to  the  demand,  tt  would  be  an  act  of  su- 
pnoM  fidljr  to  ezpoct  eofl^oee  and  fireisht-caia.  And 
the  flmoHoBB  of  money  are  aomewhat  liKe  those  of  an 
irreplaceable  rolling-stock.  Tis  export  tends  tn  retard 
domeHtic  commerce  in  every  direciiou,  to  check  indus- 
trial aasooktioii,  and  to  prevent  the  orgaoiiatioik  of  in- 
dustiy. 

It  ifl  well  objected  to  the  old  definition  of  the  balance 
of  trade  that  maojr  of  the  moat  proHperouti  comitriee 
reported  impoiCt  hi  eiMM  of  exjiorts  >  ear  after  year, 
aad  that  thcM  oMDtritt  not  onlty  showed  no  decline  in 
their  welfare,  hot  eren  added  to  thrtr  supply.  Mr. 
Giffcn  of  Tli'-  Sf''>i.^r.  ill  reply  to  the  Fair-Tr.i'lc  ti;iriy 
in  Eiiiilaud,  very  jii.>tly  discriiuinatt  s  lK-t\v<  rii  a  lialaiH  i- 
really  unfavorable  and  a  baiuiK  c  appan  titis  sin  li.  He 
shows  that  nation.^  which  arc  largely  enfra^etl  in  the  carry- 
ing txade  can  afford  to  tukc  in  commodities  the  pay  for 
die  nee  of  their  ahips,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  commodities  thus  imported  may  be  in  exceiis  of  the 
exports  without  beuig  a  disadvantage.  He  abo  shows 
that  nations  which  have  large  investments  in  foreign 
countries  may  receive  the  interest  on  tin  sc  invest tin  iit.'* 
in  cominodillf.s  without  distiirl>insr  the  balance  i>\'  trade. 
In  iln'  ojipo.-'ite  easf.  a  i  unntry  wliich  pavB  in  eommodi- 
fics  the  uiteresl  on  investments  held  by  foreigners  may 
e.Nport  more  than  it  imports,  and  vet  find  the  balance 
of  trade  not  in  its  favor.  Henoe  the  great  diiK-repancy 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent  oalanoe. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  count^  which  is  a  producer  of 
the  preeioug  metals  may  export  a  part,  or  even  the 
wlmlc.  of  its  annual  product  withnut  disturbing  the 
balance.  Hut  failure  to  retain  this  jirudiu-l  ut  Lulliun 
to  the  full  exti  nt  ut'  the  national  demand  tor  rircula- 
tion  would  l>e  a  disinlvantuge  a£  serious  a.s  an  untavor- 
able  balance  of  trade.  (r.  E.  T.) 

BALDWIN.  Matthus  William  (1795-1866)  a 
dwttnfnished  I'hiladelphia  machinist  and  inventor, 
was  bom  at  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J..  Dec.  10,  1795. 
His  father,  a  carriage-maker,  died  when  Matthias  was 
four  years  of  age,  and  his  wiaow,  having  luet  her  prop- 
erty tiirim:;h  the  mismanagement  of  the  executors,  was 
obliired  to  supjiort  her  family  of  five  ehildrtMi  by  her 
own  exertions.  At  the  age  ot  sixteen  Matthias  began 
to  learn  the  jeweller's  tnda  in  the  suburbs  of  I'hila- 
delphia, and  sooa  beoame  aa  expert  workman.  Me 
early  devebped  a  taate  for  the  beaatiftd,  and  in  \Hl9 
began  to  manufacture  ornamental  jewelry.  When 
the  demand  fur  this  work  decline<l,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  David  II.  Mason  to  make  ttMjIs  for 
bookbinders,  and  in  H^ii  began  to  engmve  cylinders 
for  calico-printing.  This  business  was  soon  extended  in 
various  directions  with  uniform  suooees.  Besides  other 
hiVBntaool,  Hb.  Baldwin  erected  a  small  steam-engine 
of  nofd  eoMtmotion  to  supply  the  motive-power 
needed  m  hiH  increasinir  business,  and  this  engine  oon- 
tiniuid  in  ti.se  for  over  fifty  years  His  siiee«a8  in  this 
work  Idl  hiiu  to  dis-solvc  hi.s  partin  rihip  and  engage  in 
the  coiistrucfion  of  stoaiii-eiu'iiits.  In  lia\ing 
■een  tor  a  short  time  a  locomotive  LmportcN]  by  the 
Oamden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  he  ma«ie,  with  four 
months'  labor,  a  miniature  locomotive  which  drew  two 
ears  with  eight  passengers,  and  was  exhibited  for  the 
fint  time  at  Feale's  Museum,  April  25, 1831.  Li  1832 
he  received  an  order  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Oer- 
mantown  Riiilway  for  a  locomotive  aei  or  liiu'  to  a  plan 
of  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  II.  S.  A.,  whii  h  \s.u-,  phieed  oil  the 
road  November  123.  Though  its  own  weiirht  was  limited 
to  five  tons,  it  was  able  to  cany  thirty  tons  at  a  rate  of 


fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Acx-ording  to  the  advertisement 
in  the  daily  pt^jers,  it  ran  daUf  when  the  weather  was 
&ir,  \kA  on  laimr  days  hones  were  attached  to  the 
train.   Li  1835  ne  removed  his  shop  to  the  plaoe 

where  the  extensive  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  yet 
remain,  giving  regular  einplo\'ment  to  hundreds  of 
men  and  sending  engines  to  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  His  subsdiucnt  career  is  remarkable  for  feriil- 
itv  of  invention  and  for  steady  heroism  amid  fituun  ial 
difficulties.  During  all  the  troubles  counectcd  with 
the  paiiic  of  ISSTho  persevered  in  experiments  and 
efforts  to  prodnoe  aupenor  Mgines.  His  six-wheclod 
gear  looomotive,  patented  m  1841,  was  only  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  of  canning  heavyfreightfl 
around  sharp  cur\i  s  and  un  stet  p  grades.  The  ncxi- 
ble-track  hx-omotive.  I>y  wliieh  this  wa.s  suoccsafully 
accomplished,  was  patented  August,  1842,  and  was 
his  most  decided  tnumph  in  uieclianical  cn^ineerin.i^. 
Mr.  Baldwin  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affiiirs,  and  in  1837  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  Penn^lvania,  in  which 
he  opposed  the  alterations  which  restricted  the  right 
if  siitlrage  to  white  citizens  ami  cause  1  the  ju<lire8  to 
he  eleeted  by  the  pc<jple  instead  of  iKsiiig  appointed  by 
the  t'overnor.  In  IS.O.!  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature,  where  he  discharged  his  duties  with  honesty 
and  fidelity.  In  1831  he  beeanic  a  momlxT  of  the 
I'resbvterian  chonh  under  Bev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Hfb,  fimseeing  the  rapid  growth 
of  Philadelphia,  oontribut«Ml  lilierally  to  the  erection 
of  churches  in  various  itarts  uf  the  city.  His  large 
itii  !  .lac  wa.s  almost  entirely  spi'tu  for  ln'tievn',  >it  and  re- 
ligious i)urpo8ea.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  hor- 
ticulture and  the  fine  arts,  and  took  delight  in  affording 
to  the  publlr  a  displriv  of  the  beauties  of  his  t\>nserv- 
atorv.    He  dieil  at  I'hiladelphia,  Sept  7,  1866. 

B'ALDWINSVILLE,  a  viUace  of  Omwdag*  «k, 
N.  Y.,  is  on  the  Seneca  River,  23  m!lee  8.  B.  of  Os- 

wi  -o,  on  the  OswcL-o  and  Syraens4^'  Railroail.  It  has  a 
national  Lank,  a  State  hank,  a  wi  rkly  iiew.s[iaper,  four 
hotels,  a  town-hall,  an  opera-liou,'-e.  an  a<'.i(irniy,  and 
several  chuR^hcs.  The  river  furnishes  gouii  water- 
IMJwer;  there  an  five  large  flouring-mills,  a  foundry, 
a  woollen- factoi>',  manutaetorie^  of  forks,  hoes,  rakes, 
centrifugal  pumps,  wagons,  and  carriages.  It  is  the 
emporium  of  the  tobacco  district  of  Central  New  Xork, 
$l.t NX), 000  being  spent  annually  on  this  cropb  It  was 
ineoniorated  in  IS  JS.    I'opniation,  2121. 

BALFOUR,  FRANns  IMAin.AND  (I8.'-.l-lJt82).  an 
Eiii;lish  euihi->oloL'itst,  wa.s  lK>ni  in  While  study- 

ing at  Harrow  he  directed  his  attention  to  natural 
si^iencc,  and  after  entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1870,  devoted  himself  especially  to  original  research 
in  embiyology.  While  an  underimtduate  be  published 
some  articles  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation)  nd  OB 
taking  his  degree  in  1873  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
pursue<l  his  sjiccial  studies  with  great  success.  Tn  1 S74, 
m  conjuiK  tion  with  Dr.  M.  Foster,  he  published  KU- 
ment*  a/'  A.'i>ihri/olni/i/.  a  masterly  work,  and  in  the  same 
year  reiul  before  the  British  AN^>i  iation  a  valuable  pa- 

fer  on  the  "Development  of  Elasmobranch  Fishes." 
n  October,  1874,  he  was  elected  to  the  natural  science 
fcUowship  of  this  college,  and  began  to  lecture  on  his 
favorite  studies.  In  1878  he  was  made  a  fidlow  of 
the  Ro5'al  Society,  and  in  1881  was  phwed  in  Hs 
council.  In  the  siime  year  he  received  tne  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  I'niversity  of  Glasjtow.  He  bad  re- 
fii.sed  stnenJ  calls  to  important  jiositions  elsewhere, 
and  in  1881  a  sih  (  ial  professorship  of  animal  mor- 

Chology  was  criated  at  Cambridge  m  order  to  retain 
is  servioes.  In  1882  he  went  to  spend  the  summer  in 
AInine-dinibing,  but  was  killed  by  a  fall  on  Mont  Blanc, 
July  19.  1882.  His  principal  woric  is  Qnnparatwe 
Emhryolofry  (1880-81),  which  gives  a  complete  t^nd  In- 
eid  sninmary  of  all  that  had  been  accomplishe<l  in  that 
new  hraiu  h  of  science  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  and 
also  indicates  the  direotioiifaiwhidi  fittoieiimstignttons 
should  be  pursued. 
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BALFOUR-BALL'S  BU7FF. 


BALFOUB,  Josir  Htrton,  F.RS.,  an  «inhient 

Scotch  botanist,  was  Imrn  at  Kiliiibur^h,  Scotland, 
Sept.  1  j,  1808.  His  fatliiT  wa.s  a  Hurneon  in  the  Brit- 
ish amy,  and  related  to  Dr.  JauioH  Hiitton.  the  author 
of  the  t'amoiu  Hutlonian  theory  of  the  cartli.  VuiiiiK 
Balfour  beuan  to  attend  school  at  the  act'  of  four,  and 
Was  a  pupil  in  the  Hiph  Scho<il  of  Edinburgh  at  seven. 
Aflor  spendinjj  mx  vears  here,  he  Btudied  fur  three  years 
at  the  Coivenuty  of  J£diiibuigb,  and  for  one  at  die  Uoi- 
yfukj  of  St  Andrews.  Harintr  completed  ISa  oclle- 
naleoouiw  with  hieh  honor,  he  began  to  study  divinity, 
out  his  attention  wa.s  soon  dinx'ted  to  botany,  of  which 
his  father  had  been  vcr>'  fond.  Mr.  Balfour  bt  san 
the  special  study  of  thi:>  branch  in  1826  under  Prof. 
Qnham,  and  made  his  first  botanical  excureion  in  lli27 
in  Sutherlandshire,  where  his  party  met  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison  studying  the  geolog}-  of  that  irira  pait'of 
Sootlaod.  HiBDaaMOD  forbotaivldd  bimtocoiiiiiience 
abo  a  oonrae  or  medical  study.  He  peased  the  Edin- 
biin^'h  College  of  SurjL'cons  in  1S,'>1.  ami  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Univ('r>ity  of  Ivliiiburgh  in 
lAlVd.  After  Ix'irintiinit  pnictiif  in  ins  native  city,  he 
visited  I'aris  ii)r  the  purix);se  ol  extcrnliii^;  his  medical 
knowledge  under  Dupujtren  and  other  eminent  in- 
etmctois.  Having  settled  down  in  his  profession,  he 
became  highly  successful,  but  still  devoted  his  leisure 
tnne  to  toe  atndy  of  bptanr.  In  1836  1m  assisted  in 
eetaUialmtjir  the  Botanioal  society  of  Bdbfaurxh,  and 
in  I84(J  insitituted  a  course  of  Ici  tun  s  on  his  Favorite 
subject.  In  he  was  cho.sci)  jirotc-^'wr  of  botany  in 
the  University  of  Ghu^srow,  and  removed  to  that  city, 
entirely  relinquishing  medical  prai  tice.  Af\er  h(»lding 
this  position  with  great  credit  four  years,  he  was  re- 
callea  to  his  native  city  to  succeed  his  former  preceptor. 
HiadaSB  has  steadily  increased  from  Itio  in  IMO  to  4(M). 
He  was  also  in  J  945  appointed  Regius  keeper  of  the 
Koyal  Botanic  Garden  and  queen's  botanist  ibr  Soot- 
lanii.  I'mlrr  liii  management cxten.sivc  imnrovenients 
aii'l  aiilitions  have  been  made  in  the  gardens,  build- 
iiiL's.  nM)ms,  and  libnirj'.  lie  lias  also  made  many 
Ixiianical  excursions  in  mnipany  with  hie  students  in 
Scotland.  Cumberiand.  Wales,  and  Switieriand.  One 
of  his  Highland  rambles  ha^i  been  nude  famous  by 
a  spirited  poem  called  "Tlie  Battle  of  Glen  Tilt,"  by 
Douglas  Maclagan.  For  thirty  vears  Prof  Balfour 
has  been  dean  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  secretary  of 
the  Koyal  SiK  ii-ty  of  Edinburgh.  Besiilcs  contributing 
to  peril!  licals  and  the  Tnnis  icti'ou.i  of  the  Iloyal  and 
other  .s-H'ietics,  he  eiiiied  in  part,  from  1842  to  ]S^>1, 
the  Ami'ilx  of  X'liiinil  llintory,  and  from  1855  to  ist>6 
the  Editdmrgh  New  iVu'losophiail  Jnumal.  He  has 
also  written  a  Mnnuid  of  Bolmni.  Jiofany  and  RAig- 
ion.  Clau-liook  of  Botany,  The  PlanU  of  Scriptttre, 
ana  some  text-books  for  schools,  as  The  Eletwuh 

of  Jiotflli;/,  yirst  mill  Sirtnid  Ii<ioh:<  'if  Jiiitnini.  Tlif 
lintiinut  *  (\imp<uiii<n  'IH'Vi)  contain.-'  iii.-inieiiun.s  iur 
the  use  of  the  micro.sco[>e  aii'l  directions  tor  collecting 
and  drying  plants  His  (.'iitn/o;/nc  of  Brltl«}i  Plants 
was  isBued  in  1 805 ;  he  has  also  prepared  Colored  Bo- 
tanical Jlluttrations,  tfith  Ifaiul-fjook.  He  has  con- 
tributed the  artide  on  "  Botany"  to  the  eighth  and 
ninth  oditioiu  of  the  EaqKlopadia  Brilanmca.  Bv 
his  lectures,  books,  and  otner  publications  Prof  Bal- 
fiiiir  ha.s  done  much  to  extend  and  encourage  the  study 
ol  botany  amoni,'  all  eia.sstjs.  His  sons  share  in  their 
father's  zeal  and  follow  in  his  tootstcps,  the  eldest,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  having  taken  part  in  the 
soienttfie  voyage  round  the  wcoid  in  H.  M.  8.  (  hallenger, 
and  die  seconi,  who  is  now  professor  of  botany  in  the 
UniTinity  of  Glasgow,  havwg  visited  the  islands  of 
Bodiiguei  and  Socotra  and  outde  impmtaat  additions 
to  botanical  knowledge. 

B.\T.I.«,  Thomas,  an  American  sculptor,  was  liom  at 
f'harlcstown.  M.^k-^.,  in  .Tune.  1S19.  He  coinnietieed 
ILS  a  portrait-jtaiiiler.  and  met  with  sunie  .-u.-((»  Af- 
terwards he  aecidud  tu  take  up  sculpture,  and  miidelicd 
btutB  of  Jenngr  Lind,  Danid  Wd»ter,  and  other  celeb- 


rities, which  were  admired.  Puring  a  flomewhat  pro- 
longed residence  in  Europe,  whither  he  went  for  pur- 
poses of  study  and  practice.  Ball  nuHlelled  a  nunjl)erof 
Wdrks.  ineliidiiig  his  Tnith,  Pandora,  and  the  Ship- 
wnekcd  Sailor.  On  bis  return  to  the  I'nite*!  States  be 
made  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  for  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  many  iiortrait-busts  and  other  minor 
performanoes.  Of  his  sculptures  of  this  period  his 
Statuettes  of  Clay  and  Webster  and  his  bust  of  Rafiia 
Choate  are  perhap«  the  most  important  la  1965,  Ball 
became  a  resident  of  Florence,  and  there  modelled  bis 
.statue  of  Eilwin  Forrest  a.H  Coriolanus,  a  statue  <(f  Eve, 
a  bust  of  Edward  Even-tt  tor  the  Hoston  Public  Libniry, 
a  statue  of  Webster  tor  Central  Park,  New  York,  a 
group  entitled  BmaooipAtioii  for  WaahisgUw,  P.  and 
other  works. 

BALLOU,  HosEA,  let  H 778-1  s.vj;.  an  American 
Univensalist  minister,  wae  Dom  at  Richnondi  JN.  U., 
April 1771 ,  the  stm  of  a  Bai <t  i.st  preacher.  He  ac- 
quired an  «'dueation  under  great  difficulties.  Having 
adojited  Universalist  views,  he  wxs  exiielled  fnim  the 
Baptist  i'hun-h  ;  was  pa.storof  a  congregation  at  Dana, 
Mass.,  1TV4-I8U2  ;  at  Barnard,  Vt,  lSii2  07  ;  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  18I}7-1.'>  ;  at  Salem.  Mass,  1815-17; 
at  Boston,  lsl7-.')2.  He  died  at  Boston,  June  7, 
1852.  In  1819  he  founded  the  Untivnalkt  Magtmnc, 
and  in  1831  the  UnvmtaliMt  JEiqnmtor,  a  qnaiteiiijr. 
He  was  anthor  of  JVbfm  on  the  Pnamtet  ( 1 804) ;  A  9Vm- 

tis'-  ott  fhr  At'iiiniirnf  f !  SfVl  *  ;  some  volumes  of  .senuons ; 
a  viiluine  of  iKK'ni.s  and  oriL'iual  hymns;  and  several 
polein.i  ;il  wiirkft.  iSc*'  liis  J.i/i  ,  by  V\' hittemore  (f">."i4l, 
and  tliat  by  his  son,  M.  M.  Ballou  (1660).    He  Was  one 

of  the  principal  fomideiBof  (hemoaemaidiool  of  Amer- 
ican Universalism. 

BALLOU,  HosKA  (1796-1861),  a  Universalist  min- 
ister, grand-nephew  of  Hosea  Ballou  first,  was  bom  at 
Halifax,  Vt.,  Oct  18.  1796.  In  1815  he  was  installed 
pastor  at  Staflord.  Conn.,  and  aftcrwanis  served  at 
Roxburj'  and  Medl'onI,  .M:lss.  In  1822  be  iK-came  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  I'liinrxidift  M<i;/"-tin>,  and  in 
1.*<.T2  be  joined  with  bis  mn  I  ■  in  establishing  the  Uni- 
rrrsfdi.^t  E^p<mtor,  afserw  ir  is  calle<l  the  Gnivenalid 
QuarteHi/.  Hia  prinotpal  work  is  The  AneieiU  Bu^gf 
of  UMvenaKm^  1829;  he  abo  edited  Sbmoodi's  HS- 
tnru  nf  the  Cnunde.<i,,  ISS,"?,  and  a  collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns.  In  1853  he  was  elected  president  of 
Tufts  Cullege.  Somerville,  Mass..  and  visited  Europe 
to  examine  the  various  s>'Btems  of  education,  retumiog 
in  1  s.'.:,  to  enter  upon  his  dutiea,  whidi  he  dmdiaigea 
tUl  his  death,  May  27,  1861. 

BALL'S  BLUFF,  a  bank  or  bluff  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  PotaiiiM»  32  miles  S.  W.  of  WaahinM. 
the  scene  of  a  disaster  to  the  fMeral  troops  in  the  Crril 
War*  Oct.  22,  inr,!.  The  armies  lay  i.j>iio.«ito  each 
other  on  cither  side  of  the  river,  and  M.Clellan 
ordeix'd  a  re<'oimois.s:ince  to  be  made  by  Gen.  Mi  l  nil. 
in  pursuance  of  which  this  officer  occupied  Dranesville 
witnout  re-i^tiiij  !•  on  the  19th. 

The  Federal  general  Stone  was  at  Poolesville,  watch- 
ing the  road  to  Lecaburj;,  and  was  slso  directed  by  Gen. 
McClellan  to  make  a  slight  demonstntion  to  fed  the 
enemy.  He  was  to  display  an  intention  to  cross,  bat 
was  not  eviict  te<l  to  crrKSs  in  force.  Stone  ordered  CoL 
Uevens  to  drinL.'  two  flalboafs  from  the  Ohio  and  Cbesa- 
pealvc  t 'anal  into  the  rivi  r  oiijw.site  Ilarri-wn's  Island, 
which  divides  the  stream  at  that  Doiut.  This  done,  he 
sent  a  detachment  over  to  the  Virginia  shore,  whov 
they  expected  to  find  a  small  camp  of  the  Confedemtes : 
the  landing  was  made  opposite  the  idand  at  Bull  s 
Blufi',  whieli  varies  in  height  from  50  to  150  feet  The 
detachment,  strong,  set  out  at  midnight,  over  wet 
iind  slippery  grKiund,  in  the  dinn'tion  of  Ijicslmrg.  .and, 
encountering  no  enemy,  the  commander  s«  nl  l>aek  for 
orders.  He  was  .''ooii  awans  howt^ver,  of  ma.'<s»\s  ot' 
t.'onfederatc  cavalry  on  his  flanks  and  tr>nng  to  surminid 
him,  and  therefore  fell  back  precipitatel}'  to  the  blufT. 
Tbeie  he  fouid  reinfonanenta  just  anived  under  CoL 
&B.Baker,idmwB«the  raiikmg  dioer.  The  ftiee 
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ysjs  now  IIKX)  stronff,  and  there  mm  no  flUemativo  ])ut 
to  fight:  they  couIm  not  retreat;  then-  who  only  two 
boitB,  and  but  one  of  th«m  waa  at  the  landing.  The 
tocmy  oremhelnied  them  irkh  trambeiB :  there  was 

creat  carnage:  IhVrr  was  killcl.  One  boat  was  at 
the  island ;  the  uiiiiiiniiit'  ono  was  .swaiiii>e<l.  Many 
who  attempted  to  save  theniM  lvcs  by  swiiuniinir  were 
druwned  orshpt^  and  Cul.  Cogswell  was  captured  and 
taken  to  the  Liboy  prison,  in  Kichmond,  wfiere  he  was 
hdd  a.1  a  hfwtape  for  the  Conlbflenitc  privateers.  Tbe 
FtHienil  losses  were  .^(K)  shot  and  drowned,  700  woiuiiii  d 
«n<I  captured.  A  small  fbr^o  wliich  was  ordered  up 
from  Fxlwanis's  Vvrry-  to  support  the  piovement  arriveu 
too  late  to  avert  I  lie  Jiioster.  {B,  C) 

BALLSTON  SPA,  the  eonnty-aeat  of  Saratoga  oo.. 
N.  v..  18  on  the  Renaselaer  and  Saratora  Railroad,  31 
D>ile»  N.  of  Albany  and  C\  miles  S.  W.  of  Sarutntra 
{springs.  It  ia  noted  for  it.s  acidulous  chalybeate 
anringa,  which  rise  from  the  Iludaoa  Biver  dudea 
They  were  diaooreced  ia  1769,  and  were  piciioiuieed 
highly  medfetnat.  In  1792  a  W  boose  waa  built  for 
the  acconiniodation  of  vi.'^^tor^^.  wlinsc  ntimbers  soon  in- 
creased when  the  waters  wcro  analyzed  by  Dr.  Valen- 
tine Seaman  of  New  York  and  others.  In  18(>4, 
Nicholas  Low,  a  New  York  merchant,  built  here  the 
Sans  Souci  Hotel,  then  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  thirty  years  the  summer  resort  of  fashionable 
and  di>tirii;uishcd  men.  The  waters  then  di.sappeari'd 
fmiu  all  but  two  of  the  fprinps,  but  within  a  tV-w  years 
five  new  fountains  have  been  opened  by  boring,  the 
dtepebt  being  800  feet,  tod  its  waters  are  shown  by 
analysis  to  be  snpertor  to  any  previomdy  discovered 
at  this  place.  The  village  h:us  nine  hotels,  two  national 
bankft.  a  court-hou.'**;,  a  line  aihn.<hou.se,  five  churches, 
two  schools,  and  two  wccklv  newi^papcrs.  The  Kaya- 
derosseraa  River,  passing  through  the  village,  affords 
vahiaUe  water-power,  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  axes,  sejthes,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper, 
Kt-h,  and  blinds.    Populatimi,  ;'.01l. 

BALTLMOKR,  the  m*'tn. polls  of  Marjdand,  ia  the 
8eeVoi.iu.  sfventli  citv  in  the  United  States  in  resiject 
p.  ST  Am.'  of  population,  the  fitih  in  commercial  im- 
^'in'i-d?*  portance,  and  the  eighth  in  amonnt  of  man- 
iifactures.  It  ia  situated  on  the  N.  siJe  of 
the  Pataiisivi  Hiver.  I  I  miles  from  C'hcsaj>eake  JJav.  .'^8 
mil<>9  N.  K.  of  Wa.HhinKtoii.  and  97  miles  S.  W.  of  I'hil- 
adelphia-,  lat.  39°  17'  N.  an»l  long.  Tf)"  37'  W.  A  town- 
site  of  60  acres  was  here  laid  out  in  17;'.0,  and  received 
Its  name  t'rnni  Can-ilius  Calvert.  Lunl  Baltimori'.  To 
this  a  fn  illciiii  iit  on  the  (»thcr  side  of  Jones's  Cirek 
wa^  adiled  in  1745.  and  further  additions  were  after- 
ward.s  made.  Yet  its  early  growth  was  slow  ;  in  17'»2 
itoontained  only  25  houses  and  linn  inhabitants,  while 
its  entire  shipping  waa  a  brig  and  a  sloop.  The  Acadian 
exiles  who  arrived  in  1756  contributed  by  their  indu9tr>' 
and  fnirality  to  the  material  I'm^iiei-ity  of  the  place. 
In  1767,  Baltiiuort!  In  came  the  county-seat  of  lialti- 
more  county,  and  in  the  following  year  means  were 
pmided  for  the  erection  of  a  coort>ho«ae  and  prison ; 
this  old  oonrt-honse  was  removed  in  1 808.  At  the  ont- 
break  of  the  Revolutionar}-  War.  T^altiniore  bad  in- 
creased to  a  town  of  about  600  houst^s  and  tUKM) 
inhabitants.  During  the  war  the  people  contributed 
their  fljoota  of  men  and  monev  to  the  American  army, 
and  Cmirrraa,  when  driven  m>m  Philadelphia,  for  a 
short  time  licM  its  s<-ss!ons  hi  re  It  was  n-if  until 
17**^J  that  Haltiuiore  was  made  a  j»ort  of  eiitiy  miil  liad 
a  custom-hotise.  entrances  and  clearances  beiiiL'  furnier- 
ly  made  at  Annapolis.  Many  enterprising  merchants, 
SMst  of  them  ^soteh-Iiish^  then  settled  in  Baltimore 
and  pave  great  impetus  to  its  cfininien  e.  The  harbor 
improved,  and  netter  means  of  coninmnication  with 
die  rest  t)f  the  country  es(;ilili>In  i],  In  IT'iJ  many  per- 
J^'Tis  fleeinsr  from  the  maasaiTC  of  Sau  I)<iniiiii.o  t(H)k 
r*f'ii;;e  in  Baltimore  and  contribated  to  its  jinisiterity. 
In  17%  the  town,  having  a  population  of  2U,(KX),  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  with  a  mayor  and  city  coun- 
fiiL  Its  oommieroe  coatiniied  to  increase  imtil  the  War 


of  1S12,  wlien  the  harbor  was  almost  constantly  block- 
aded by  a  British  squadron,  though  the  merchants  re- 
venged themaeives  p:^  sending  out  privateers  which  did 
great  damage  to  British  shipping.   At  the  dose  of  the 

war  eomnierf^e  was  renewed  and  prosnerity  returned. 
The  building  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Bailroad  in 
jnatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  business. 
On  April  19,  1861,  soldiers  of  Massachusetts  and 
Penntiylvania  regiments,  while  man  hinir  tbnmgh  Balr 
timore  on  their  way  to  the  defence  of  Washinjrton,  were 
attacked  by  a  mob.  and  several  soldiers  and  citizens  were 
killeil  and  wounded.  Communication  with  the  city  was 
siispendeil  for  some  time,  but  on  May  13  (ien.  B.  F. 
Butler  took  militai^  poSMSsion  of  Baltimore.  In  a 
brief  period  tranquillity  was  restored,  but  the  business 
of  the  city  suffered  greatly  during  the  war.  On  July 
1^5.  IsT '..  oi-i  urml  the  greatest  fire  bv  which  T^altini' iic 
has  In  i  II  afllicted.  Of  the  113  buildings  wliich  were 
consoiiK  d.  -  were  churches  and  the  rest  chiefly  dwell- 
ings. The  loss  was  estimated  at  !k750.0iK\  Since  that 
time  the  city  has  grown  steadily  in  oopulation,  wealth, 
and  eotnniereial  importance.  The  following  table  shows 
the  population  of  Baltimore  by  the  several  U.  S.  cen- 


sittss: 

Teu. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

17TK). ...««••>•< 

IS^M),.. 

»••••»»•*•«••  •  26,514 

.........  l(ifi,0.S4 

l£3 10  .«••••  ••••4 

35,«x^ 

........  21-','218 

16T0*  ■  • 

»»•»••«••••«•  fi^^O^do 

In  die  htt4amed  year  278,584  were  whites  and  53,716 

colored  :27f'>.  1 77  were  of  native  birth  and  50, 1 36  for- 
eign. The  {Milice  R'gistration  of  voters  in  May,  1882, 
sliowe<l  a  total  of  81,704,  of  whom  1 1,924  were  colored. 
In  1882  the  deaths  were  8702,  the  births  7730,  and  the 
marriages  3760.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  cit^  m 
1880  was  $20. IS}. '.175.  but  as  there  was  a  sinking  fund 
of  $19,3:'.0,nO'.i.  the  net  debt  w;uj  only  $8.^4,466.  Since 
1880  the  tax-rate  i'or  Uith  city  and  State  purposes  IB 
$1.55}  on  everv  #l(M.i  of  valuation. 

Six  railroad  lines  centre  in  Baltimore — the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac,  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  the  Northern  Central,  the 
Marvl and  Central,  and  the  Western  Maryland.  The 
corner  >t one  of  the  Haltimorc  and  Ohio  Kail roiid  was 
laid  (III  Inly  I.  I  ---  by  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrolkiin,  the  laat  surviving  sumer  of  the  Dedar 
ndon  of  Independence.  In  1890,  Peter  GtwiMnr  droye 
the  first  engine  which  passed  over  the  road.  The  trip 
was  to  EUicott  City,  15  miles  distant.  This  w;is  the  first 
p:L«sienger  locomotive  that  had  ever  passed  over  a  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ia 
now  one  of  the  great  tninlc-lines  of  the  country,  with 
bninches  extending  .^otilh.  west,  and  north-west.  On 
the  Baltimore  antl  Potoniae  Huilroad  is  a  tunnel,  Ij 
miles  long,  which  passe-s  through  the  city  from  itB 
western  side  to  tide-water  at  Canton,  lliere  arc  sev- 
eral open  cuts  at  intervals;  the  length  of  the  tunnel 
proper  is  6969  feet,  its  width  27  feet,  and  the  arch  is 
22  feet  high.  The  total  cost  of  construction  was 
$2,  .300.000. 

Baltimore  was  tlic  first  city  in  the  Union  lighted  by 
gas,  and  the  first  that  introduced  a  paid  fire  departp 
mmL  The  first  electric  telegiaph  in  this  coantnr  waa 
bnilt  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1844. 

Baltimore  was  formerly  the  greatest  flonr-niarket  of 
the  United  States,  and,  thoutrh  it  has  K>.st  its  pree«  ilence, 
its  grain-tnule  is  .still  e.\teu.sive  and  valuable.  In  1H82 
the  receipts  of  wheat  were  18,405,321  bushels;  of  In- 
dian com,  2.642.872  bushels;  of  flonr.  1,299,988  bar- 
rels; ati'l  of  <  it  her  cereals,  1.415,rill  bushels.  The 
exjHirts  of  wheat  in  1882  were  lt),s72,41G  bushels;  of 
Indian  corn.  1 .0<i7, 250  bushels ;  of  flour,  3;)S,430  Imr- 
rels  and  l'i<.t,173  sacks.  One  of  the  finest  buildings 
recently  erected  in  the  city  is  the  ChamlH-r  of  Com- 
merce for  the  use  of  the  memliers  of  the  Corn  and 
Flour  Kxchange.  It  occupies  more  than  10,000  square 
feet  of  gnmna  and  is  built  of  granite,  bricks,  and  mm* 
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being  intended  to  be  fize-jiroofl  The  milroad  grain- 
elevatoTS  of  the  dtjr  here  a  total  capacity  of  fi.  1 5n.0(X)  I 
bushels,  ami  there  are  four  floatiriji,'  t'lovators  witli  a 
capacity  ut'  t'ruiu  "JihiO  to  ')<MX»  bushels  jht  hour.  IJal- 
timore  has  an  extensive  tnidc^  in  tuniifil  ny-^tcrs,  I'ruit, 
and  vecetAblcs,  and  the  operators  in  tliis  l>tisiT>t'SM 
have  recently  formed  an  exchange  for  their  si.i-r;:il  Inn- 
efiL  They  eend  their  goods  to  the  West  Inuics,  iSouth 
Averiot}  and  Europe,  the  total  export  in  1882  being 
20,191  caseBi  The  other  principal  exports  are  petro* 
letim,  tobacco,  cotton,  ham!*.  lar<l,  tallow,  cattle,  naval 
stores,  and  cnal.  Tlio  total  value  of  e\|iorfs  in  issi 
was  $55,f)S7,T4.').  The  prim  ipal  i»iiM)rt.s  are  iron,  .-iet-l. 
lin-plate,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  avricuhiinil  sati^  a:;'! 
chemicals.  The  total  value  of  importa  ill  w;ts 
$ir),255,495.  The  entrances  at  the  port  ut  Baltimore 
in  1882  were  797  Tnwela,  whoae  tonmn  amounted  to 
795,727;  the  total  deannces  were  792  TcaMUS)  with  a 
tonnage  of  782,919.^ 

In  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  Baltimore  is  the 
eitrhlh  city  of  the  Union,  (MUiinc  next  to  Cincinnati. 
Tlic  following'  statistii-s  fn>ni  the  census  n'port  of  1880 
show  the  extentof  the  manufactures  hnith  in  the  city  and 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  combined : 

City  mill 
county. 

NumlM  r  ut  "  htHblishlURiit.s   li.KKJ  4,].tO 

N  iiinUi  i  III  )ienion>  employed...         .56,:t3»  t^^,046 

Cu|. ii.il  $38,5(?4J,7rj  $4C.21.-.,343 

Auiuiul  wMii-a   1.5,117.489  lti.t3oi>,22« 

Viihie  (.f  uuitcrial   47,974,-.»94  55,<m;4,kV! 

Value  of  product   7£«,417,:«>1         8a,.TW3,l  17 

The  librariea  and  Uterary  institutions  of  Bultimon- 
are  numerous  and  important  The  Peabody  Institute, 
founded  hv  the  eminent  banker  and  merchant  Qtmge 
Peabody,  baa  a  Hbnuy  containing  80.000  volumes,  and 
ha  bnilding  is  architectunilly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  is  iiitcmieil  ehiefiy  for  scholars,  and  will  he 
sunplcincnted  In  the  Knoih  Pratt  Free  (Jircuiatin.u 
Lihrary.  i.criitly  i  iiiinwnl  li>  the  eminent  mereliuiit 
who.sc  name  it  bears  with  $1  ,l.'.')i),OO0.  The  Mercantile 
Library  contains  .38,000  volumes,  rcprescntinK  all  the 
popular  branches  of  literature.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  Mar>'land  Historical  Society's  library,  22,0(X) ; 
the  CStv  Library ;  Loyola  College  Librarj- ;  the  librar>' 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  AsH«K*iation ;  the  Bar 
Library,  SStK);  the  Medical  and  Chinirpiwil  Lihn\ry, 
3300;  the  Whiitirmham  Library,  17. (XK)  volumes, 
chiefly  theolouiral,  iorined  by  the  late  Bfshop  Whitting- 
ham  of  the  i.j)is*'oi>al  Church ;  the  libnunr  of  the  Me- 
ehanica'  Institute;  the  libran'  of  St  Sultiice;  and 
others.  The  Johns  liopkina  UnivenitaTi  endowed  with 
the  munificent  gift  of  13,500,000 1^  the  wealthy  mer- 
chant whu^e  name  it  bears,  wa.s  opened  on  Sept.  13, 
ISTf'n  in  tcuiporary  quarters  on  North  Howard  Street. 
It.s  fai  uhy  ineludcs  the  pR'sident,  Daniel  (.'.  (Jilmaii. 
and  an  auideniic  stafl'of  4i>.  divided  as  I'ollow.s  ;  full 
professors,  IG  a.ssociatc  proiisuMirs,  lc<Murers,  in- 
BtructorM  and  awfistants  in  the  laboratories,  and  19  fel- 
lows; the  number  of  students  for  the  session  of  1883 
waa  204.  During  the  winter  from  November  to  March, 
indoaive,  leciuiea  on  litcniry.  aeientific,  and  hirtorical 
subjects  are  given,  to  which  the  public  are  ailmittcd  l.\ 
cards.  Its  librar>'  contains  14.0*^)  volumes.  l>»yola 
Colle^'e.  otaMi.shed  in  I^'.J  mult  !  cliari.'c  of  the 
S(H-iety  lit  .Ir.-us.  was  rai.s<'<i  to  tlu^  rank  ot  a  uni\ersity 
by  the  lecislaturc  of  IMarjland  in  1854.  Tlie  stmlii  s 
embruce  a  full  cla-ssicul  and  uiathenialieal  eo<irM'  otru- 
pying  six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  di  Ln  cs  are  con- 
nnrred.  _  Baltimore  has  three  scluiols  of  mt:diciue — vis., 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Colloire  of  Physicians  ana 
Surgeons,  and  the  Wa.shini^ton  Medical  College.  The 
two  bust  have  been  oj^iciied  since  the  Civil  War.  Tlic 
Univi  Tsity  of  Maryhuul  is  one  of  the  oldest  medieal 
s<  h(H)ls  in  the  I'nitcd  Stales,  having  been  established 
in  181:2.  aii<l  duriiii;  the  period  of  it.s  exi.stcncc  it  hiis 
aent  tbrtb  7500  alumni.  The  Maryland  Academy  of 
Sdenoe  and  the  Jmw  Sdiool  of  Maryland  are  institu- 
tima  of  compaiativdy  recent  establiabment.  Theprea- 


ent  pnblic-adbool  ignrten  of  Baltimore  WM  ^efUi  in 
1829.   Prom  a  very  small  beginning  it  has  hicrBaaed 

until  the  number  of  whools  is  now  121,  including  the 
Ualiuiiore  City  Collcire.  2  female  high  whools.  I'.t  male 
jiraniinar  .x  hoiil.s,  L'li  teniale  ^niuiniar  hcIkkjIs,  male 
jifiniary  .s<  })ih>Isj  '.Ml  female  juimstA'  schools,  5  public 
:  formerly  Knghah-Oerman)  schooik,  and  14  colored 
schools.  The  number  of  pajpils  during  the  year  1  s82 
waa  48,277 :  teachen,  82A,  or  whom  84  were  moles  and 
742  were  females;  expenses.  1630,000.  The  Balti- 
more City  College  is  intended  for  pupils  of  the  public 
schoobinio  desire  a  hiirher  educatinn  than  is  fumish(Hl 
bv  the  grammac  schools.  Tlie  course  of  studies  in- 
cludes the  ancient  el.a.ssics,  niatluniatie.s,  nhilosojiliy 
both  in  ral  inid  natural,  and  the  modem  languajies. 
The  imiiil  4  r  of  .students  now  attending  is  61K).  the 
number  of  pnd'essors  14.  Graduatea  iitom  the  Balti- 
more City  College  are  admitted  into  the  Johns  Hop* 
kins  University  as  fellows  and  jxtst -graduate  studenta. 

Baltimore  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  there  being 
240  congregations,  mo.st  of  which  have  bnildinLS  for 
worship.  The  principal  religious  denominations  have 
the  foflowinL'  lumiticrs:  Baptist.s.  18;  Lutheran.  l'<»; 
.Methfidist  Episc-opid,  47;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
8;  Methodist  Protestant,  9;  African  Methodist,  :> . 
Presbyterian,  28;  Protestant  BpMoopal,  35;  Ilefurmed 
Epiaoopal,  4 ;  Reformed,  6 ;  tmited  Brethren,  5 ;  Ro- 
Catholic,  28 :  .fewish  synagogues,  8.  The  Roman 


Catholic  cathedral  is  the  largest  and  most  impressive : 
it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  enxss,  with  a  dome  and 
towers.  Tlic  architectural  appeaiunoe  of  mai^'  of  the 
ehun  ill  s  I.  tine ;  some  of  toSm  are  bdlt  of  Baltimon 
county  marble. 

Baltimore  iaealedthe  "  Monomental  Cila%"  and  fint 
obtained  this  name  from  the  monnment  to  Waabington 
erected  upon  ground  given  by  Ccd.  John  Eager  Howard 
for  that  piupoae  in  181.x  The  monument  is  a  white 
marble  column  160  feet  high,  modelled  after  the  Ven- 
dome  Column  in  Paris.  The  top  is  crowned  by  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  Washingl.on.  The  monument  stands  ujmu 
an  eminence  where  Mount  Vernon  Place  and  Washmg- 
ton  Place  meet,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
8t4itely  private  residences  of  the  city.  Other  monu- 
menta  aiaoe  eieoted  continue  to  juatii^  the  cbum  of  the 
city  to  its  title.  The  Battle  Monument,  on  North  Osl- 
vert  Street,  wa.<?  cri'ctcd  in  memory  of  tlie  citizen  s<>l- 
diers  who  fell  in  ilcfence  of  Baltimore  at  tlie  battle  of 
North  Point  an  i  iHimliarlmcnl  of  l-"<>rt  Mellenry, 
Sept  12-13,  Isl  J.  It  is  .',2  feet  hiL-li,  and  the  shaft  is 
crowned  by  a  temali'  figure  emblematic  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  Wells  and  McCom:ui  monument,  in 
Ashland  Sc^uarc,  wa.s  ercctetl  to  the  memory  of  two 
IkdUmore  riflemen  who  sacrificed  their  lives  at  North 
Pbint  The  Wildey  monument,  on  Bnwidway.  erected 
by  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Maryland,  is  in  memory  nf 
Thomas  WiMey,  who  intriMiiieed  the  onler  into  the 
United  .'states.  The  inonnnieiit  !.s  a  (Irecian  I'  ^r'.^ 
c<dunin  ."iJ  feet  in  height  and  surmounted  by  htures 
of  a  woman  and  children.  The  monument  to  hdgar 
A.  Poe,  in  Westminster  churchyard,  comer  of  Fayette 
and  Greene  Stteeta,  is  simpiv  a  pedestal  with  an  orna- 
mental cap,  wholly  of  marble,  resting  on  two  marble 
slabs  and  a  granite  base.  A  medallion  i>ortrait  of  the 
|>oct  is  chiselled  on  one  side  of  tlie  ju'.lestal.  and  his 
name  ami  date  <d'liis  hirlii  and  death  on  the  other.  It 
was  built  by  money  nii.sed  by  the  public-.schtKil  teachers 
ol'  Haltiinore.  assisted  by  a  liberal  gift  from  Georye  W. 
Childs  of  Philadelphia,  a  native  oi  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  has  been  the  birthplaoe  of  several  clever 
aitiats,  and  many  of  its  eittiena  have  displayed  a  cul- 
tured taste  for  the  fine  art.s.  There  are  two  public  gal- 
leries— ^the  Peabody  and  that  of  the  Maryland  Histori- 
l  al  Society.  The  former  has  a  very  meagre  wUection 
of  paintings,  but  is  ri<  h  in  sculpture,  ineliidini:  Clytie 
and  other  works  of  Kinehart.  and  cists  oi'  the  ui<.iat 
famous  statues  of  antifiuity.  The  Maryland  Historical 
Society's  gallery  contains  portniita  of  sevcml  Maryland 
worthies  and  American  heroes,  together  with  a  fine 
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QoOectioo  of  original  puatings  1)f  the  modem  school  ami 
wpin  of  oelebnted  nHUrtopieoM.  It  has  also  a  amaU 
htt  interestintr  firroup  of  oasn  reprewnting  the  choicest 
works  of  tlic  French  and  Italian  i:alIoric8. 

There  an'  thn*e  nrincipai  places  of  amusenient  in 
Baltimore,  of  whicn  the  Academy  of  Music  is  the 
largest  and  meet  splendid.  It  was  built  at  a  ooat  of 
$(00,000,  and  will  seat  2000.  It  is  ele^dy  finished 
and  decoratetl,  it.«  ai-oiisfic  (iiialitics  are  perftn-t.  and  it 
is  liirhted  by  ele<'tririt\ .  It  wa.s  (ijicni  'i  .Ian.  .').  IsT."). 
Fiinl's  trnind  ( )p(  ni  liniisi-  is  the  next  lartrest  place  of 
public  amusement  in  the  city.  Tiie  Iloliithiy  Sln'et 
Theatre  oocapies  a  site  which  has  been  devdtcd  to  the 
JfMmaKi.  ut  for  a  hundred  years.  Here  Washington, 
La  Payette,  and  other  hen'ies  of  the  Revolution  wit- 
nessetl  a  draiuatii-  entertainment  when  piu'sxint'  tlmniL'h 
the  citv  alter  the  surrender  at  Vorktown.  and  the 
"Star-?'nani:le<l  Banner"  was  first  sung  from  the  stage 
of  the  old  HoUtdaj  Street  a  few  days  atier  the  bom- 
bardsMDt  of  Fbrt  iVf cHeniy. 

One  of  the  in<m  mairnificent  i  oI!erti..iH  i  f  buildings 
in  this  oountrj'  will  l)e  the  Johnij  lIoj<kin.s  liuspitals  on 
Hn«adwav.  now  approaching  completion,  intended  fir 
white  aodoolorad  padenta,  and  endowed  with  $3|>5U0,0U0. 
The  hoqiitabwiD  be  opened  on  Oct  1,1885.  The  new 
p«>.«t-office,  iiiiw  in  process  of  erection  on  the  sqtian- 
l«Mmded  Ly  layette,  Ijcxin^'ton,  Calvert,  and  North 
.''ireet!*,  will  l»e  oiu'  ol  tLe  most  im|H).siiiL'  jMiblic  I'liilil- 
ings  in  the  United  States.  It  is  lh2  ieet  in  tront  and 
234  feet  deep,  and  will  be  four  stories  high ;  die  third 
Bt'  ry  will  lie  iiaed  for  the  United  St.it cs  courts 

Bahiiimre  is  well  supplied  with  parks  and  »)uare.*«. 
the  lar^'cst  and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  Druid  Hill 
Park,  Just  beyond  the  nonh-we.stern  boundarj*  of  the 
city.  ItWMOfWned  to  the  public  Oct.  19,  1K60.  The 
orinnal  tract  was  450  acres,  and  addittona  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  until  the  area  now  amounts  to 
acres.  In  natnnd  scenery  it  is  unsnriia.'^.scd  by  any 
park  in  tiiis  country,  and  includes  a  great  variety  of  tor- 
Cit  trees  HI  «dl  as  moaqr  ddls,  wuodland  glens,  limpid 
Mesms,  ontsl  mnm.  qNuiling  ibuntains,  velvety 
kwiM,  and  DeetttilU  nxes  and  dnvea.  The  eipense 
t' pur  basing  and  keeping  the  park  in  order  has  been 
j  aul  iitit  nf  a  tax  impost^-d  nixm  the  city  passenger  rail 
ways  of  one  cent  for  every  jjassenger  they  can^'.  Pat- 
terson Park,  in  the  aouth-eaatem  section  of  the  city,  was 
originally  oomposed  of  96  acres,  the  gift  of  William 
Patten-jn,  a  F?alfim<irc  merchant.  In  lJ<Sli,  by  a  vote 
ol  the  {KH)plc,  an  appropriation  of  $2<KM>»>()  was  made 
for  enlaririnir  and  beautifying  this  jiark.      i  K.  i  .  D.  i 

BAMBEHtitKR,  Litdwio,  a  German  statesman  and 
political  economist,  was  bom  at  Mavence,  June  22, 
1823.  He  studied  law  at  (liessen,  lleidell>erg,  an<l 
Gottingen,  and  practised  tor  two  years  in  his  native 
city.  He  had  just  passal  the  sUite  examination  when 
the  Revolution  of  1)<4S  began.  As  editor  of  a  leading 
jonnal  he  strongly  advocated  the  movement  toward 
an  niparial  oonatitotion,  and  on  the  failure  of  the  rev- 
fllatmi  lied  to  Switxeriand.  Meantime  his  trial  pro- 
ceeded at  Mayence,  and  he  was  conJennud  to  ininris- 
Bonment,  and  allerwanis  to  death.  From  .Switzerland 
he  went  to  ESngbuid,  and  thence  to  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, ennging  in  mercantile  punuitai  Finally,  he  set- 
tled in  Fnia  in  1K53,  and  became  the  manager  of  a 
lar^'e  banking-h'nisc.  Ptirin?  his  exile  he  iinblishcd 
some  treatises  on  financial  and  eiMinomic  subjects,  us 
well  as  a  sketch  of  Bismarck.  After  the  (Jerman  War 
of  1866  he  returned  to  Mayence,  and  in  1S68  was 
elected  to  the  German  cti.Ht4ims-pimiaaient,  in  which 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  free-tnide  party.  In  August, 
1870,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-tii-rnian  War. 
Bamberger  was  invited  by  Count  IJi^mank  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army,  and  his  iniimat<>  aopiaint- 
ttoe  with  French  affairs  endded  him  to  render  im]>ort- 
ant  Bonrice  to  the  QannaB  canae.  Afterwards  he 
waited  the  |OT«nior  of  Ahaee  in  regahtting  the  affairs 
of  that  provmcc  in  its  new  relations.  In  1"^T1  In  a  is 
elected  to  the  imperial  parliament,  and  soon  became 


one  of  the  leaden  of  the  National-Liberal  party.  Hia 
wide  peiaonal  experience,  as  well  as  the  force  and 
dcamesB  of  his  statements,  gave  him  a  high  rank  as  a 

s|>eaker  on  financial  sulijccts.  His  work  Die  Arltetter- 
JfiKje  mierdem  GeAuhi.<j,uiikt  lUs  Virrinsrfchts  (1873), 
as  well  as  numerous  8|)ee(die8,  testified  his  interest  in 
the  labor  ooeetion  and  other  social  isaoes.  In  1878  he 
endeayorea  to  nnite  practical  and  theonlkal  wwk  in 
In-half  (d'  free  trade  oy  forming  an  association  for  its 
promotion.  In  IS.'^o  he  aliandoned  the  National- Lib- 
eral partv,  becaii»«'  till  tnaioritv  under  Bennigscn  would 
not  break  finally  with  Pnnrc  Bismarck  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proteotivcturitf  of  July  l.!,  1H79,  and  with 
some  pniminent  associates  he  went  into  what  was  c*alled 
'*  the  iSei't^ssion."  The  rea.sons  for  this  niovcnn'nt  he 
explained  in  his  pamplilc!        S"  ,ssi,,ii  i.  Al'trr 

the  next  parliamcntarA-  eleetions  he  aieisted  iu  forming 
a  new  combination  called  'Uhe  liberal  Union,"  for  the 
pur]K>8c  of  oombuiinig  the  various  activities  of  the  Lib- 
eral party.  Beaidee  the  works  and  pamphlets  already 
mentioned  his  cliirf  ]inMic;Uiuii>  are  Vn  ti-nuUi  Jii  Hrirfe 
(l87tJ),  Die  Auj/i'biiiifj  lies  iiulirekttn  ( i'  lneindeabffOr 
hen  (IHII),  Die  Zettldxmk  (1874),  Rn'Jugold  (1876), 
IkuUchiand  vnd  dor  SodaKmm  (1878). 

BANCROFT,  GmiiOB,  an  Amoriean  historian  and 
statesman,  wa.s  Kim  at  Won-esler.  Mas."  ,  Oct  :!,  1 800. 
Ill'  is  the  .«on  of  Kev.  Aaron  Bancroft  1 1 7 "> 1 S40), 
( 'onL'regational  i  Unitarian )  minister  of  that  jilai  c  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  author  of  a  Life  of  Wtuliing- 
tm.  George,  who  wsis  one  of  a  niimenms  family,  was 
eiluc:\ti'<l  at  Kxeter,  N.  H.,  under  Dr.  Abliott.  who  saw 
that  he  had  "the  stamina  of  a  distinguished  man.  ' 
111  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and.  graduating 
with  high  honor  in  1817,  went  the  following  year  to 
Germany  to  pursue  his  studies.  Reoeiving  his  degree 
as  doctor  of  pbilosopby  at  Gottingen  in  1820,  Mr. 
Bancroft  visited  Berlin,  and  made  an  extensive  tour 
in  (Irnuiiiiy.  .Switzerlana,  Italy,  and  Eneiami,  enjoying 
jiersoiial  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  lii.^itin- 
guishe<l  men  of  the  period  in  those  countries,  lie  re- 
turned to  America  in  1822,  and  was  for  »  year  tutor  of 
Greek  at  Harvard  Oollege.  He  had  been  dengned  for 
the  niinistn,',  and  pn'aciied  mmo  sermons,  but  aban- 
doned that  prole-ssion  for  the  pursuit  of  letters.  In 
1823  he  published  at  Boston  a  volume  of  poema,  and 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  North  Ameriean 
Review  and  to  the  Amtritnn  Quarterly  Renew  trans- 
lations  of  the  minor  poems  of  (7oethe.  S<-liiIler,  and 
others,  as  well  ils  s«'\t  nil  !!it4  rcsting  and  slrikintr  arti- 
cles, which  at  a  later  pcrii-i  were  collcctcil  and 
republished  in  a  volume  of  Mm-tllanii-g.  About  this 
time,  in  etmjunction  with  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  sulwe- 
miently  the  superintendent  of  the  Astor  Librar.',  Mr. 
Bancroft  o|)ened  the  Bound  Hill  School  at  Nortluunp- 
ton,  Ma.>is  .  11.4 I'll  tor  its  scliolarly  influence,  and  of 
which  the  historian  Motley  was  among  others  a  pupiL 
A  translation  of  Heeren's  Politic*  nf  Ancient  Greece^ 
also  of  Ueersn'a  histories  of  The  .Stata  of  AntimiUy 
and  of  The  JiKtieal  Si/»tem  nf  Europe  and  fta  Ooh- 
iiiiM  from  the  Diitrmcri/  nf  Aiii'riin  lii  the  SiiroMiffitl 
Trrmituition  of  the  Slruyijlr  fur  Frtalom  of  the  lirit- 
ink  Coloniex,  were  among  the  fruits  of  hb  leistune  at 
this  period.  ^  Mr.  lianeroft's  moat  enduring  fame  irill 
rest  up<in  his  BiMtorif  o/"  the  United  States  frmn  the 
DimYirin/  nf  the  Anirnroii  (htitiiient,  of  whic  h  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  ls;;4.  "It  struck  a  new  vein 
in  American  history,  oriirinal  in  dcsiirn  an<l  conception. 
It  look  the  subject  out  of  the  bunds  tA"  mere  annalists 
and  commentators  and  raised  it  to  the  diL-^nity  and  in- 
terest of  philosophical  namition.  The  original  pndace 
stamped  the  character  of  the  work  in  its  leailinu'  mo- 
tives, the  author  s  .se  nse  ot"  its  importance,  and  re- 
liajice  on  the  energetic  induslrj'  which  was  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  pieturesoue  a«'<'ount  of  the  colonial  i>eriod 
gave  the  public  the  nrst  ininressiun  of  the  author's 
vivid  nnmitive,  while  the  trioutc  to  Roger  Williams 
WMs  an  in<liration  of  the  allegiance  to  the  ^•riiu  i|tles  of 
I  liberty  which  wa&  to charocteriae  the  work '  (ihtj/dank). 
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The  lirst  three  voluueu.  embracing  ^'Thc  Hlstopr  of 
the  Ookniiation  of  the  United  Scatca,  "  were  pnUiuMd 
nnaothre^  in  1834,  in  1837,  and  in  184U. 
Nr.  Bancroft  hnd  early  associated  hinsdf  with  the 

Demucratic  party,  and  was  in  the  lecture-room  and  on 
the  gtump  a  frequent  and  earnest  advocate  of  its  prin- 
ciples. In  .Iiiiiuiiry,  l  s;is,  he  was  apiKjiiitcd  by  Pres. 
Vuu  Burt' n  eoUettor  of  the  |)urt  of  noston.  an  offit-e 
which  he  licld  until  the  acceKsioii  of  Harrison  in  1S41. 
discharK'ini(  its  duties  with  marked  energy' aii<i  ti  lelity. 
In  1S44  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  tl>r  govt  rnur 
of  Maaaachiisetts,  but  was  not  elected.  In  Maich 
of  the  fbUowing  year  he  was  called  by  Pres.  IPolk  to  a 
seat  in  his  cabinet  as  Secretary'  of  the  Na\-)-,  a  position 
which  ho  held  until  September.  1S40.  His  brief  ten- 
ure (if  tlie  Navy  J)f  nartiuent  w;i,s  signalizL-il  by  several 
needed  ret'onns,  ana  especially  by  two  important  addi- 
tions to  its  usefulness — the  Naval  Scliool  at  Annapolis 
and  the  astronomical  obeenator}'  at  Wa^jhltiioon. 

Hr.  Bmomft  IMigned  his  scat  in  the  cabinet  to  ao- 
oept  tlie  HtfXMntnent  of  minuter  pknipotentiaijr  to 
Great  Britani,  where  he  remained  until  the  mnniner 
of  1S4<.K  HiBieridenoe  in  London,  apart  from  the  diu- 
tinguitsht'd  post  he  occupied  as  his  countn,  "s  rcpri'scnt- 
ativc,  derivc<l  yet  further  lusin*  f'nun  the  intiniatf 
ciatiou  into  which  lie  was  called  with  the  eminent  men 
of  letters  and  stateHnien  of  the  day.  Of  such  were 
Hailam.  Macaolay,  Milman.  Orotc,  Rogers,  Dickens, 
WhewdL  Peel,  and  Brouglium,  in  Enghmd,  and  in 
Feaaee  wdioU  J^gnrt,  Lamartine,,  De  TooquoTiUe, 
andothen.  The  hntorian  did  not  nO  to  avul  ninaaelf 
of  the  nirt'  (ijinortunitii'.s  which  bin  public  and  private 
rclation.s  atfunii  ii  fur  cnrichitijr  hi.s  store  of  diK-unienta 
ufMJM  Amcriraii  history.  Tlie  public  an-hives  in  Eng- 
land and  France  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  mao^ 

Srivate  oolleotkfHi  of  nanweripla  were  plaoed  at  hie 
ispo-sal. 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  Mr.  Bancroft  made  New 
York  hia  place  of  residence,  and  resumed  active  work 
upon  his  historv.    In  18.52  was  published  vol.  iv., 

which  was  rapidly  followed  by  vol.  v.  in  l>^r);!.  and  by 
vol.  vi.  in  I85i4.  At  this  time  the  earlier  vnlumcs  of 
thi  liistorv  had  reached  their  l.ith  edition.  It  hud  Ih-- 
oomc  established  as  the  standard  work  upon  (be  subject, 
and  had  placed  its  author  among  the  highest  in  the  ranks 
of  bistonana.  ^  Mr.  Bancroft's  application  to  his  life- 
work  waa  atthia  time,  as  well  as  before  and  subsequent- 
ly, not  nnfteqnently  intermpted  by  the  necessity  of 
yielding  sometimes  to  constant  den^ands  made  upon 
iiim  for  ci<-i-;usional  eflnrt.s  of  various  sort.s.  In  1842 
he  made  at  Bu.stoii  an  adtiress  in  iiu  iuory  of  Channinp. 
In  IM"),  u|M)ti  the  death  of  Aii'lrew  .Jiiekson,  he  was 
sele(  te<l  to  deliver  at  Washington  the  commemorative 
oration.  In  l.s.'>2.  liefore  the  Historical  Society  of  New 
York,  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Cnltoie.  the 
Suppiut,  and  the  Object  of  Art  in  a  Repoblie,  and 
one  in  1853  before  .the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  that 
city  on  "Tbe  Office,  Appropriate  Culture,  and  Duty 
of  the  Meehanic."  His  most  brilliant  effort  in  this 
line  was  jicrhaj«  his  diwoursc  Itefore  the  New  York 
Historiad  Society  at  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  on  "'The  Nocesaitv,  the  Reality,  and  the 
I'nmiise  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  llace."  In 
October,  1855,  he  made  a  brief  address  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  Sonth  Caro- 
lina. In  .  1859  he  pmnonnccd  before  the  Historical 
Society  in  New  York  a  commemorative  diwoursc  upon 
his  friend  the  historian  Pn*»eo(t.  and  in  the  followinir 
Dc  enilier  the  death  of  Wa.«<hinifton  Trvinir  called  forth 
from  him  a  like  tribute  before  the  .sinie  Inxly.  On 
September  loth  he  dclivcn^^l  the  omtiun  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  ot  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  At  the  obsetjuies  held  in  New  York  npon  the 
passage  of  the  remains  of  Pres.  Lincoln  thrr»ugh  that 
city  after  the  assassination  in  Ajiril,  18(15.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, by  reouesl  of  the  municipal  government,  deliv- 
ered the  eulogy.  Tn  Februarj-  following,  by  invitation 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  preseuue  of  that  body  and  of 


the  assembled  officers  of  the  (Tovemmcnt,  be  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  life  and  servieea  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  toe  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington. 

The  publication  of  the  hi8tor>'  had  been  resumed  in 
1858,  when  the  7th  volume  anpeared.  It  was  followed 
in  1860  by  the  Sth  volume,  liringing  the  recital  down 
to  the  Declamtiuu  ot  Indeixjiidencc.  It  ma.v  well  be 
l)elieved  that  the  clash  of  intestine  war.  and  the 
threatened  disruption  of  that  Union  the  stoiy  of  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  made  it  his  life-purpoee  to  rebte, 
were  little  cakniated  to  atimulate  enthusiasm  in  prose- 
cuting bis  task.  Hie  Muse  of  Histoiy  might  wdl 
nause  in  bewilderment,  uncertain  what  next  she  might 
nave  to  rcconl.  We  need  nut  wonder,  then,  that  the 
next  volume  was  delayed  tmtil  18jj<i. 

In  tbe  Buinnu  r  of  Isi'i",  Mr.  Bancroft  received  tbe 
ajppointment  uf  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berhn. 
'llie  kingdom  of  Prussia  at  this  time,  as  a  result  of  the 
suoi-essful  war  of  the  previous  year  with  Austria,  had 
formed  with  the  Imee  states  of  Nocth  Gennaiqr  the 
North  German  Coa&dmilSm,  and  to  it  the  new  envoy 
was  also  aeercditli  Mr,  Bancroft  at  once  aiiplied 
himself  to  the  settlement  of  an  intcniational  ijuesiion 
whirh  for  threeHjuartcrs  of  a  century  had  been  an  un- 
ceasing source  of  discord  between  the  United  States 
and  (iermany  as  well  as  other  European  powers.  On 
Feb.  22,  \xfiS,  six  months  after  his  arrival  at  Ber- 
lin, a  treaty  was  eondoded  \g  him  with  the  North 
( icrman  ConfisdeimtioD,  innlnU]^  wwsmisiny  the  ruht 
of  expatriation  and  naturalisation.  Tieatiei  to  UKe 
etTect  were  during  the  ensuinir  fiininier  concluded  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  with  the  remainiii::  itben  ,sij)aratel 
j)u\vers  of  (rermany — viz.,  Bavaria.  Ha<len.  Wiirteni- 
Lierg,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  The  conclusion  of  these 
treaties  was  at  once  followed  by  the  adoption  of  sfmOsr 
conventions  between  the  United  States  and  neuly 
eveiy  other  civilised  nation  concerned,  thus  setting  at 
rest  the  question  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  tbe 
most  contested  which  has  ever  engaged  our  diplomacy. 
The  rccocnition  by  (he  coin  urn  iif  Noico  of  so  many 
nations  of  the  right  nt  expatriation  and  naturalization 
has  hud  the  cAcet  of  <  .^laUishing  that  right  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  hiw. 

Upon  the  consolidation  in  1871  of  all  the  states  of 
Germany  into  the  German  empire,  Mr.  Bancroft  was 
aoere<iited  to  the  imperial  Government  By  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  the  long-existing  dispute  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  as  to  the  line  of  their 
watcr-lKtuiidan.-  in  the  North-west  was  in  1^72  referred 
to  the  arbiinition  of  the  (  Jennan  cnipc'ror.  The  de- 
(i^;ir>n  of  the  umpire  in  tiivor  of  the  United  States 
followed  the  able  and  exhaustive  presentation  of  their 
case  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  thus  securing  to  the  United 
States  tbe  islands  of  San  Juan  and  acUacent  watem 

During  his  reridence  of  seven  years  at  Beriin,  Hr. 
Bancroft  won  for  himself  in  a  verj-  unusual  degree  the 
g(Kxl  opinion  of  all  classes  throughout  Germany.  In 
l.'^fiS  the  rnivcrsily  of  Bonn  at  its  senii-eentennial 
celebration  etuilerred  ujv)n  him  the  honorary  decree  of 
liortor  of  laws  ;  and  other  distinguished  marks  of  a|h 
|ireciation  were  given  him  by  acholu&  especially  m 
1870,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  hisGSttingen  doe- 
tontte,  on  which  ooeasion  the  emperor  made  him  the 
unuMal  gift  of  his  Ihll-sise  portrait  in  oil,  with  the 
inscription  carved  upon  its  frame,  "The  e^lp«'r^^r  Wil- 
liam 1.  to  his  friend  (Jcorgc  Bancroft,  in  renicmbrance 
of  the  years  Isri7-74." 

Upon  n?tuming  to  the  United  Stat«'s  in  1x74,  Mr. 
Bancroft  established  hini.sclf  at  Wa-shington,  and  in 
the  same  ^'ear  published  the  tenth  volume  of  his 
histoiy,  which  brought  the  narrative  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1782.  In  the  soooeetBa^p  yean  Mr.  Bancnft 
devoted  himself  wholly,  in  rontnniation  of  his  gt«at 
work,  to  the  preparation  of  the  ///>^in/  of  the  Forma- 
tion ofthr  (\in»t!tut!on,  which  ap|»iin'd  in  two  volumes 
in  the  spring  cf"  1  '^-L'.  With  tlie  iniicfatitiable  liivc  of 
labor  which  distinguishes  him,  the  venerable  historian 
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had  si>;irecly  taken  his  band  from  the  coiicludiDg  page 
of  these  laist  volumes  before  be  turned  with  impatience' 
to  begin  the  task  of  a  thoniuifh  revision  of  the  entin- 
work.    Thi-  lit'  is  niiw  still  enirapcl  upon 

bavintr  puljli.shcd  in  this  year  two  volumes  of  the  rcnscil 
edition. 

Mr.  Baocrofi'a  hoon  of  reUuUon  have  been  for 
many  rears  devoted  to  the  enthmiastie  oultan  of  the 

rii<4-.  t»f  which  his  collection,  Ixith  at  Washington  and 
a!  his.  summer  residem-e  at  Ni  wiwrt,  R.  I.,  surpiuises 
pmliably  in  number  of  varieties  and  perfwtion  of 
specimens  any  other  jnivKte  ooilertioo  in  the  country. 

BANCROFT,  Hcbkrt  Howk,  the  historiaii  of  the 
Arufrican  Pacific  avAi-r.  w;i.s  lH)rn  at  riniiivillc.  Oliio,  in 
Rum  cif  Nl'W  Kii^lainl  parent.--,  lie  wiis  in  tarly 
youth  obliged  to  work  on  the  larui.  attondiriL'  si  lioi>l  in 
the  winter.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  liutlalo. 
where  he  entered  a  boolDMller's  store.  In  1 852  he  was 
tent  to  California  to  open  a  store,  but  the  death  of  his 
patron  disconcerted  his  plans,  so  that  it  was  not  till  1856 
that  he  l>*'L'an  lni.siMe.-vs  iii  San  Fmncieeo.  Ry  diligence, 
enerv'y,  and  persevemnce  he  encfoede<l  in  placing  his 
e^iabli^^hment  among  the  foremost  on  the  I'acifio  cooat. 
While  thus  engagea  he  flaw  with  regret  that  valuable 
informatioa  idimng  to  OaMmita  history  was  lost  daily, 
and  Ix'gTin  to  make  cfTorta  to  prc8er\'e  it.  Gatliering 
at  first  IxMjks  and  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  lie  firad- 
ually  extended  his  held  ol"  research  till  the  western  half 
of  North  America  was  included.  To  these  self-appoint- 
ed labon  he  devoted  time,  energy,  and  wealth;  he  made 
journeys  to  the  Eastern  States  and  to  Europe  to  secure 
additions  to  his  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  collec- 
tions. When,  in  ist^s,  hi.s  library  numbered  I2,tX)0 
ToiomCB,  Mr.  Bancroft  felt  a  strong  iiupultie  to  prepare 
flome  historical  work  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
tueuncs  he  had  cathered  more  reid^y  avaikUe  to  the 
world.  He  therefore  gave  over  the  active  managjoment 
tf  his  business  to  his  lirotber.  tliout:li  still  retainintr  an 
mtereit  in  it.  He  arranjie<i  his  library  in  an  upper  »tory 
of  their  building,  and  as  he  secured  eoni]K  tent  Jis-sist- 
ants  carufullv  indexed  the  whole,  so  as  to  facilitate  his 
work.  In  fifteen  yeaia,  besides  the  cost  of  t  he  library 
itself,  he  spent  not  less  than  $300,000  on  lalx>r  connect- 
ed with  his  researches.  A  description  of  the  library  as 
it  appeared  in  I  sTs  may  Ije  found  in  Tfie  Li'ltnin'es  o  f 
Cmjomitt^  by  F.  H.  Apponyi.  In  ISSI,  Mr.  Bancrotl 
erected  a  st>ccial  library*  ouilding  40  by  f)0  feet  and  two 
Stories  in  height.  Here  be  has  placed  nut  lei»  than 
SS,O0O  books,  maps,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
Fluafic  m.xHf.  Intsides  4(K)  files  oi'  newspapers.  This 
Cbrary,  unique  in  its  origin,  its  purpose,  and  it«  ar- 
raoffement.  contains,  besides  standard  authorities,  many 
bibliographic  curiosities.  There  are  1200  volumes  of 
BMODsenpts,  including  many  reoorAi  of  Mexican  affairs 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  tlie  public  aR-hivca  of  Cali- 
fenua  and  its  chief  towns,  ancf  narratives  of  early  .set- 
tlers. The  Bancroft  lihmry  is  btill  growing  at  the  rate 
of  JtJOO  volumes  yearly.  Mr.  Ranerofl's  original  in- 
tention when  engaging  in  authorshiu  was  to  prepare 
M  encydoptedia  of  the  Pacific  coast,  out  he  aflerwards 
dedded  to  adopt  the  historical  form,  and  as  a  proper 
illtroduclion  wa.s  led  to  prepare  his  work  on  The  Kudrr 
Roots  of  the  l^u-ific  Slittix.  The  five  octavo  volumes 
on  this  subject,  when  oublished  in  1875.  took  the  lit- 
•nay  sad  sdentific  woiid  by  surprise.  The  magDitude, 
the  enonnons  nsearcSi,  the  aecuiracy  of  the  statements, 
anil  the  t'raccfulness  of  the  ftyle  obtained  universal 
pntJH'.  The  authf>r  ne.xt  nroeecde<l  with  his  J/istun/ 
of  the  Piidfic  JShitnt,  from  I'cntral  America  to  Alaska, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1882.  Besides 
th«iic.  his  princinal  works,  he  has  in  the  Cnli/omia 
P'ulonU  aketchefj  in  more  detail  the  times  of  the  Span- 
ish uiission.s,  and  in  Culiftirnut  Ititfr-I'iiriiht  the  time 
of  the  pold  discoverit  s.  In  anotlKr  v<*luine.  called 
Bojptdur  Tribtmuhy  he  haK  recorded  the  doings  of  the 
IHgikaoe  Committees  calietl  into  existence  by  earljrfatw* 
lamiieaBL  In  his  IMmini  Imhmtriex  he  has  given 
;  of  hb  life-work  and  experiences. 


I  BAND-FISHES,  a  eoiniiion  name  for  certain  doD- 
{rated  and  oompraiiiMMl  sea-liabes.  The  term  iascaioelyi 
if  at  all,  used  bs  a  popular  designation,  hot  has  gTSdii> 

ally  en-pt  into  literattire  as  a  p.scudo-v(  niaru!:ir  name, 
aJid  hiUs  been  adopted  with  the  enlarged  sense  here  in- 
dicated. Yarrell.  in  his  Histon/  of  Britinh  Fishet, 
employed  it  fur  the  genus  Cem/l'i,  only  calling  the 
ordinan'  British  specie  (Cejxua  rvUxcmx)  the  "red 
liaiiil(l>n.  or  »nake-fi.sh."  Dr.  (iiinther,  in  the  article 
'  Iclithyoloiry  "'  in  the  E\rY('I,OPJCl)I.\  Rkha.nnica, 
vol.  xii.  p.  tiT  J.  rtii|.loys  it  in  the  larger  sense  just  indi- 
THtod  in  our  definition,  applying  it  to  the  CepolidsB, 
'friehiiiridsB,  Gymoetridae,  etc.  The  group  so  consti- 
tuted is,  however,  an  artificial  aKMcmblage,  respet^ting 
which  nothing  can  lie  predicatctl  a.s  universjU  except 
the  HUjK-rlicial  lorni.  ilie  specitic  loiins  eoiifuiunied 
(herein  will  therefore  be  noticed  under  their  proper 
namea— viz.,  DBAIrflSH,  HaIB/UIL,  OAA-fflSO,  AMD 
S.NAKS-FUH.  (t.  a) 

BANOS,  Nathan,  D.  D.  (1778-1862),  an  American 
Methodist  Ki  iMnpal  minister  aiid  author.  wa.s  boni  at 
Stratford,  Conn.,  May  2.  1778.  When  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  maoma  with  his  parents  to  Delaware 
ca,  N.  Y.,  when  he  rsoeived  the  common-school  edu- 
cation of  the  time.  At  eijrhteen  he  taught  a  district 
s'-hool,  and  at  twenty-one  wa.s  a  whool  tearhcr  and 
land-sun'eyor  in  Upper  Canada.  Here,  tlmjugh  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Juseoh  Sawyer,  he  was  led  to  connect 
himself  with  the  Methodist  society,  a  people  whom  he 
had  previously  despissd.  With  his  changed  religious 
views  he  resolved  to  open  his  school  each  day  with 
pniyer,  but  this  course  soon  brou^rht  ujion  him  great 
opiMisition.  whirh  liMally  (]ru\e  liini  Iroui  Ins  post.  A 
3'ear  later  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  wa»  at  once 
asBOgned  to  a  circuit  of  such  dimensiom  that  six  weeks' 
time  and  almost  duly  preaching  were  required  to  make 
the  round  of  the  appointments.  In  1802,  Mr.  Bangs 
was  admitted  into  tiic  New  York  conference,  which 
then  included  the  Canada.s  and  a  large  part  of  New 
England.  Oncc>  at  Ica.st  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
hejjourmjred  on  honeback  iirom  New  York  Cit^  to  De- 
troit The  Cteneeee  oonferenoe  was  organised  m  1810, 
at  which  time  he  became  one  of  its  members,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  his  lalH)rH  were  in  and  around  New 
York.  In  IS'jd  he  wa.s  elt>ctc<l  "lKM)k  agent,"  and  for 
eight  years  had  charge  of  the  publishing  interests  of 
the  denomination.  Dining  this  term  he  was  also  editor 
of  the  M(lhtMh'.<tt  Muffctzine,  and  at  its  close  was  ap> 
pointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  Chrudan  Adrocatej 
then  entering  on  its  third  year.  In  \KV1  the  MithAist 
Magazine  was  changed  to  the  M>fliodijst  Qiiarterh  Jit> 
vine,  and  Mr.  Bangs  was  made  it.s  editor,  with  the 
added  charge  of  editing  the  books  of  the  general  cata- 
logue. In  1836  be  was  elected  "  missionary  secretary," 
and  fia  several  years  his  entire  encrdes  were  devoted 
to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  He  was  for  a 
short  time  (1841-42)  president  of  the  W'ed^fraa  Uni> 
veisity  at  Middletown,  Conn.  During  the  ten  yetis 
from  1842  to  1852  he  Mmed  again  as  psstor  in  differ^ 
cnt  chun-hcs  in  New  Yctrk,  the  concluding  decade  of 
hi."5  life  being  one  of  sen  ne  and  cheerful  old  a^-e,  ani- 
mated by  w<.'a.sionul  writing  and  preaching.  He  died 
May  3,  1862.  Dr.  Bangs  was  a  man  of  great  meTaf. 
He  was  "  never  unemployed, ' '  and  he  never  tired.  He 
spent  no  strength  upon  T'topian  jirojocts.  He  saw  .it 
once  what  could  be  doni',  and  to  the  atvompli.'-linKnt 
of  his  work  he  bn)Ught  iiitenst?  Ibree.  His  miscellane- 
ous writings,  s<atten'd  through  the  (leriodical  hterature 
of  the  Chun.h,  are  very  numerous.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  meritorious  works,  oontrovenial, 
biographical,  and  historical  Among  them  are — The 
Kriort  of  Ilopk'insiitniJftn  (181.'i  :  ;  J  ndtstinatii'ii  K.r- 
iimliieil  (1817);  Reformer  Rejornu^tl  (18181;  Lih:  of 
Anuiiiim  ;  Life  of  Fretbom  Garrfttsun  ;  Hit  liUtory 
qf'  MimoM  qfthe  MeAodut  JSMtooind  Churck  {1632,) ; 
and  the  Hufom^Ae  iMtoiid  Epi»comd  Chmh  (4 
vols..  1839-42^  See  his  Life,  hy  W.  11.  N  Magm- 
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BANKING  in  the  sen><>  in  which  tho  term  is  now 
generally  usod,  iiriginatetl  with  the  Romaii!;.  A 
S«>eVol  III  I>ers(iii8  floiirit*lie<i  in  Alhons  whu 

p.  .'7J  Am!  were  called  bankcn*.  but  their  biisincss  was 
Edlti*  rather  that  of  bill  discuuiiting.  They  gave 
no  transferable  ci«dit8  to  depoaitoni ;  they 
simply  received  money  at  a  moderate  nte  from  thoee 
who  did  not  wish  to  concern  themselves  personally  with 
the  luana^cment  of  it,  and  lent  it  to  others  ut  a  profit. 
Another  feature  of  their  business  was  the  exchaut'e  i>f 
coins  for  a  premium.  "The  large  amount  of"  projH  rty 
i)(i.'*He.s.sed  by  Piisioii,"  Kivs  B'teckh.  "wIh.sv  i  xrliaiii^i' 
bank  tiroduceil  a  net  nri)(il  of  a  hundred  minus  annu- 
ally, .'•(lows  thill  their  oiiainexs  miwt  have  been  exten- 
sive." On  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  failed  and 
lost  eveiythinK.'  The  recently  dim.-(»vered  monuments 
of  aneient  Babylon  contain  evidence  that  banking  flour- 
itihed  in  the  Assyrian  empire  at  least  six  centurieabefore 
Chr  In  the  reign  of  Nalmnal-as-sar  there  was  an 
inijioriant  l)ankin2-tiriu  which  aid  business  umk-r  (In- 
name  of  Ei,'ibi  Sun,  ami  '"evidently  acted  as  a  sort  of 
National  Bank  of  Babylonia."  Several  tablets  have 
been  dieeomed  oontaining  the  records  of  their  bui<i- 
iMMi  and  also  a  document  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  the  bonk  almanac  of  the  firm.  From  this  wo  learn 
that  the  rates  of  interest  charged  were  very  high. 

Romnn  Banleing. — ^The  Rom  ana  conducted  tne  bnsi- 
neas  <|uite  as  we  <lo.  Credits  were  Lriven  to  dejK>silors, 
which  were  transferred  from  <»ne  pi-rson  to  aiinther  in 
payment  of  debts.  Cheeks  wen-  a  faniihur  instrument. 
Thus,  one  of  the  charaeii  rs  -n  Terence's  drama  of 
Pkormiu  says,  "  But,  Plu  i  u.:  Ik;  good  enough  to  go 
over  to  the  Forum  and  order  that  money  to  be  put  to 
mv  aoiiount,"  and  Phormio  replies,  "  wbati  tliat  for 
wfiieh  T  have  already  given  cheeks  to  my  creditors?" 
And  Cicero  in  one  of  his  ktlrrs  says,  "Of  tlie  reniain- 
ilur  four  hundred  sestertia  1  l:;ivf  paid  two  hundred 
in  cash,  and  I  .sliall  .sctid  a  check  tor  the  rest." 

The  earliest  notice  of  Roman  banking  is  found  in 
Livy,  but  he  nivs  nothin>t  about  the  way  of  conductinp 
the  business,  ft  was  carried  on  in  the  Foruiu.  Though 
it  is  not  known  when  the  busineaa  was  begun,  the  mode 
of  its  origin  is  well  nndentood.  Among  tne  Koman 
pecplc.  for  ;i  loiiir  p.  riod  in  their  history,  the  head  of 
every  fiiniily  k<  pt  ;i  family  Itnlger,  in  whicli  the  inci 
dents  of  his  lit'c  wvTv  d;iil\'  icconled.  his  ^'vellU(■^  aii'i 

KrotitS,  his  I0.S.SCS  ;inil  i  xix'ii.^ii «.  These  o(-«'uiTenc(  s, 
OWever,  were  fii>t  I'liificd  in  the  note  liooks  or  wasie- 
bodts,  and  then  tiTaially  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  the  family  ledger.  The  ledtiers  were  pre- 
served as  heirlooms  in  the  family,  and  were  invested 
with  a  kind  of  sanetity.  Moreover,  they  were  ased  a.<? 
IcL'ul  I'xiili  iHi'  Wlicti  the  bankers  Ix-Lran  business, 
their  books  were  hiiniliir  to  tlio  family  record  kept  by 
every  Hoinan  citizi'u.  "  'I'lir  i-ntries  in  the.se  books  did 
not  constitiite  the  contract,"  says  MacleiHl ;  "wliat 
made  the  contract  was  the  loan  of  the  money  ;  the  en- 
tries were  only  the  evidence  of  the  debt :  and  therefnre 
they  were  the  insirutnents  of  credit.  They  wen-  e\- 
aijtly  similar  to  our  bankers'  b(K>ks  at  the  present  day. " 

"No  branch  of  commcn-ial  indnstrj*,"  says  Momni- 
Sen,  "  w:ls  more  zealously  pro-i  Mti  il  l.\  ilir  ll.niiari- 
than  the  trade  of  the  protes,'-i<iual  iiioiu'\ -I'Mnicr  uml 
of  the  money-dealer  or  l>aiikt  r.  Tlic  tran.-tin m  i'  of 
the  charge  of  the  larger  monetary  transactions  from 
the  individual  capitalists  to  the  mediating  baokttr,  who 
receives  and  makes  payments  for  his  customers,  invests 
and  borrows  money,  and  conducts  their  money-dealings 
at  home  and  abnmd — which  is  the  mark  *)f  a  developed 
s\.steni  of  capital — was  already  completely  carried  out 
in  till'  liiiir  "f  Caio.  The  hniikers.  Iiowcver,  were  not 
only  the  casliiirs  of  the  rich  in  Home,  but  everywhere 
>  For  an  acrount  »r  iMnkIng  tn  Oimos,  •••  Boedtb's  P>ii>iic 

BtMMmH  V/  the  Athenian*. 


insiniiateii  them.selvcs  into  minor  branches  rtf  bosi* 
ness.  and  .settled  in  e\er-increasing  nuniL>ei>  in  the 
imivinccH  and  dept  inieiit  slates.  Thnnikrhout  the  vvhtde 
range  of  the  empire  the  business  of  making  advanoes 
to  those  who  wanted  money  begM  to  be,  SO  tosposk, 
monot)oli2ed  by  the  Romans." 

During  the  rule  of  the  first  CsMSft  moiiCT-denling 
assumed  still  vaster  proportions.  "The  Italian  mer- 
chants, vying  with  the  Jews,  poured  themselves  into 
all  the  [irovinces  atul  client  sratt  ;-  nl'  the  kingdom.  at>d 
all  capital  ultimately  flowed  to  Piunie.  The  etl'ect  of 
cenlring  so  much  capital  in  lunne  was  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest.  The  usual  nte  wa«  6  per  cent.,  which 
w;is  less  by  half,  on  an  aTsngOi  tban  prevailed  else- 
where in  antiquity.'" 

Flortnttme  Bmtkwg. — After  the  decline  of  Kuman 
banking  the  IWiness  next  flourished  among  the  Floren- 
tines. With  them,  however,  the  biiBtne.ss  was  rather 
that  of  lendinir  inoiiey  than  coiiilin  riiii;  ;i  hanking  busi- 
ness. a.s  the  Koniaim  liad  done.  Tlie  Roman  court 
needc<l  luiich  aid  in  the  colltH-tion  and  transmission  of 
dues  to  Rome  from  the  distant  parts  of  Kur>  >pe.  A\'  hen 
the  |)apa]eonrtwasrenov«d  to  Avignon,  the  need  of 
bankers  to  tnnsmitita  rsvenoss  between  Italy  and  that 
city  became  greater  tban  ever.  Of  all  this  banking 
business  the  lai-gest  and  most  profitable  portion  was  in 
the  hands  of  Florentines,  whether  residing  in  Hor- 
ence  or  in  the  varioii.s  <Muinn  n  i;il  ■  ilii  s  ol  Kiimjn'.  As 
early  as  the  fir>t  ipiarter  of  the  tweli'tl)  century  thev 
lent  money  to  sovereign  primrs.  In  the  thirteenth 
oentttiy  the  Florentine  houses  of  the  Mazzi  and  the 
%j^A  SiOted  as  pa|>al  bankers  and  famiens  of  the  papal 
rsvenves;  and  in  the  Isst  days  of  the  republic  the 
Strosn  serred  In  the  same  capacity,  accumulating  the 
wealth  which  !,«  enjoyed  by  their  descendants  to  the 
jiresent  day.  The  All>erti  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
lieiiih  century  had  hous«'s  or  (Niunters  in  Aviirnon, 
Hruge.s,  Rru.s.sel.s,  Paris,  Siena,  Perugia,  Rome,  Na- 
ples^ Barletta,  and  Venice.  The  PcruEzi  ami  their 
associates  the  Bardi  had  agencies  scattered  SliU  num 

widely  over  Europe. 

QThe  suoceases  of  the  Florentine  bankem  were  not 
to  continue.   In  1946  a  gigantic  failure  oectirred.  It 

was  o<'ea>ioned  by  the  non-pavment  of  l,.365,l»<X>  pold 
florins  borrowed  by  Edwanllll.  of  England.  Ilis  in- 
iibility  to  pay  was  causal  by  his  wars  with  France, 
though  he  was  suceessfid  in  these  and  crowned  his  final 
triumph  by  makiiiL'  the  kini.'  of  France  a  prisoner. 
"There  may  yet  be  read,  '  .says  Trollope,  "in  the  ac- 
auint-ljooks  of  the  Peruzzi  family,  StiU  preserved  by 
their  descendants,  the  ominous  entiy,  umler  the  date 
of  1339.  of  21)0  lire  16  soldi  ))aid  for  sending  an  armed 
galley  from  Barletta  to  Rh'Mles  with  the  new.s  that 
war  liad  broken  out  between  Kdwanllll.  and  I'V.inee." 

.'^ul>sei|ueti'ly ,  the  Siro7./.i  sutbred  heavy  loss4_'S  l>y 
the  kinir  of  France  and  by  ilic  jiopes  Money-lending 
was  a  N  cry  hazardous busiiies.^  in  the  M iddle  Ages.  0» 
the  other  hand,  it  was  very  lucrative.  The  two  eupdi- 
tions  usually  coexist.  The  wealth  that  flowed  into 
Florence  is  proof  that  though  her  losses  were  sometimes 
verv  ETcat.  her  gains  were  far  greater. 

Tlie  iitiiicsr  prndeiice  and  careful  calculation  prevailed 
with  re-jiecl  to  the  tnmsini-sion  and  receipt  of  money 
uiid  terms  of  payment.  Fnmi  Pigolotti  we  learn  the 
rules  that  existed  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  four- 
tet-nth  century  coneeminy  the  way  in  which  bankers 
should  proceed  in  calculating  money  to  be  i>aid  abroad, 
and  detailed  notes  are  added  on  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money-market  in  conwNiuence  of  fairs,  ejipeditions  of 
galleys,  and  the  proceedings  of  statm.  Tne  effect  of 
the  movement*  of  the  papal  court  did  not  escape  the 

«  OnKom»nt>»nk1niri-nn«ii!ltMnpl.-*vl'«  /Vt'netoiM qf  JEtoMMieal 

phii'iutihu,  V..1.  I..  .  V,:  ,M'.uuii"'nV  lli't^ty^  JtfMtf;  fieSNMlIf 
polUiquiC  (lev  itamaiut,  by  Ouiviiu  Ue  la  Mitile. 
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•o6m  of  this  experienoed  Floventtne.    He  says, 

"Whpn'vpr  tlif  |><ipf  ciH  S,  ninnov  is  I'lear,  bccaiu^c  from 
ail  niu-  1). IS  to  pay  so  min-'li  lu  him.    When  he 

gi»es  away,  an  t  bb  seta  in.  iK-i  ausit-  tin  members  of  his 
court,  if  thev  are  not  rich,  must  bom>w."  The  limes 
when  the  btlu  fell  due  were  roKulated  generally  by  the 
dlManoe.  An  ttrder  drawn  ut  Florence  on  Pisa  or  Ven- 
i«?e  was  due  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  money  was  paid ; 
111  Kmiiio  and  Genoa,  on  the  litteonth  day ;  iii  Kiii.'liuni, 
on  the  aeventy-fi fth  day ;  and  m  on.  But  the  I'ontnwji^ 
tQf  ptrdes  could  fix  any  time  they  dehired.  The  years 
between  the  death  of  LMiielaus  of  Naples,  in  1414,  and 
the  b^nninirof  the  wwwith  Milan,  were  perhaps  the 
most  prosperous  Florence  ever  saw.  "At  this  pe- 
nu<]."  8ay.s  Anirairato,  "  there  werecuuiited  72  banks 
in  the  streets  round  tDOttt  the  Meicato  Nuovo.  It  was 
eatimated  that  the  amount  of  ndd  cnneiiqjrin  the  city 
WM  upwards  of  two  miUiomi  of  flonim."* 

77-'  /?■'/(/.-  f,f  T>7?(Vv. — Tlioro  was  no  hank  in  Flor- 
t'Utx  rutjumbliiig  the  insdtiittun  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  uionetar}'  traiisaction.<<  just  dcscrilH'd 
tiertained  aiiiiply  to  the  receipt  and  loan  of  money, 
in  Venieet  in  the  year  1171,  ori|?inated  the  first 
hank  concerning  whose  organization  and  8ubsc4|uent 
operations  we  have  any  clear  knowledsr^.  Its  history 
ha.s  been  ably  writ  it  ii  hy  Stephen  ColwcU  in  liis  Wtn/x 
ami  Mea)is  nf  htmiimt^wod  owr  briul'  accouut  will  he 
diawn  prin<  ipally  mm  this  aonrce. 

The  republic,  in  consequence  of  costly  war  expendi- 
tures, wa.H  obliged  to  resort  to  a  forced  loan  from  its 
ni  -r  >>|)ulent  citizens,  whose  oontril>uli<in.s  were  de- 
t(  nnitte<i  by  their  ability.  On  this  occasion  the  office 
of  chamber  of  loans  was  estaUishfld.  The  eootribu- 
toia  to  the  loan  wen  mads  ersditots  of  tliat  office, 
from  which  they  were  to  reoehre  an  atiniial  hiterest  of 
4  \<<T  cent.  The  bonk  in  which  the  loans  were  iii- 
»-ribed  vnui  authenlioited  by  the  (jovernnient  and 
made  evidence  of  the  debt,  with  the  proportion  be- 
longtDg  to  each  subscriber.  This  having  been  done,  it 
waa  easy  to  transfer  these  loans  in  part  or  wholly  from 
(ini?  i»rrs>iii  to  anrithcr  Tfu=  •i:'<  r<"^t  was  punctually 
jiiiid  by  the  Goverimn-ni  into  the  otlice,  which  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  holders  of  the  debt.  Facility  of 
transfer,  coupled  with  the  security  of  the  state  and 
rei?«ilar  payment  of  interest,  cau.scd  a  ver>'  rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  loan.  '"This  practice,"  sjiys  Storch, 
*'in  the  course  of  time  exhibitini  to  all  the  lenders 
lii.w  \»  ry  ^iini'le  unil  ca.^v  wa.s  tlie  pnicess  of  paying 
and  receiving  debts  among  themselves  by  tratisfers  i 
open  these  books;  and  from  the  moment  tfiat  the  ad-  j 
taatages  which  eommeroe  might  derive  fn)m  this 
method  of  naving  debts  was  perceived,  bank-money 
■Waa  irivenit'il, ' 

The  original  capital,  or  subscription,  is  said  to  have 
been  2,000,000  docata.  In  the  middle  of  the  IHih 
oentmv  the  amount  was  ^imated  at  5,000,000,  and 
towaids  its  dose,  when  the  bank  expired,  at  14,000,000 ' 
.1  !5.000.(W)0  dneats.  Tlic  Cn\ .•rtinicirt  Inul  nn  diffi 
iulty  in  eiilargiug  the  stuck  uf  the  institution,  fi»r  the 
quantity  of  money  seeking  such  an  investn)«nt  was 
aiwSija  greater  than  the  amount  nrrdrd.  The  money 
deposited  for  the  purpose  of  obtainin::  a  Ctedit  was 
accounted  an  addition  to  the  oriGrinal  loan ;  ever}'  in 
vestment,  therefore,  of  the  kina  increased  the  8t«M'k 
ot'the  hank  and  rcplenishotl  tin'  jmhlir  trca-iir\".  "  If 
individual  could  make  purchases  and  nay  debts  by 
transfers  in  bank,  the  public  treasuiy  could  well  afford 
to  receive,  in  payment  of  its  dues,  cre<litH  in  Imnk,  as 
that  would  be  only  equivalent  to  taking  up  its  own 
ohliir;ih(iris.  Tlitiji.  the  more  thes^e  <n  ilits  were  em- 
ployed, the  more  the  demand  for  them  increased,  the 
SMie  rapidly  money  Bowed  into  the  treasurv-,  and  the 
more  leadnj  the  wTemment  could  aflbrd  to  reoeive 
psyment  of  its  revennes  in  the  funds  of  the  bank." 

'  On  Fkmntlne  banking  see  C*piK.nl,  <9oria  tUila  Jt^ptOAlka  di 
nraae.  Conte  P«M:chlii.  Sltrrin  iMla  Kmnamiit  Pubblimim  Jtafte;  Ci- 
brtrio,  Eeommfe  ptilUifpir  (In  ifoyen  Affr.  traii<i.  rrom  the  ItalUD; 


The  mode  of  making  transfers  mar  be  next  de- 
scribed. Kvcr>- person  a[  |>lied  to  the  n(»okk«  «.pcr  of 
a  particular  divLsion  ul  the  liank,  aeeurding  to  an 
alphabetic  arrangement  of  names.  The  tninsfern'r  ap- 
peared before  the  two  clerks  belonging  to  that  division 
anil  dirtatwi  the  entry  he  lUv^ii-e.l  to  have  made,  which 
was  writit  ii  ill  t  wo  hook^.  The  entry  specified  what 
wjis  paid,  whethi  r  a  hill  nt' exi  hanfji-  or  a  balance  of  ac- 
I'luim,  anil,  it'  a  hill,  when  it  was  drawn,  etc.  The«; 
entries  on  the  books  of  the  hank  were  proper  evidence 
for  all  payments. 

"The  facility  of  paj'ment,"  remarks  Colwell,  "fur- 
nished by  the  bank  consisted  in  substituting,  as  a  me- 
dium of  payment,  tin  debt  of  the  i  t  j  ml  lie  lor  <  iirreut 
coin."  Tne  coins  in  circulation  cauml  many  \exatiuiis. 
They  were  exceedingly  varied,  comprising  thoi*e  fur- 
nished by  the  numerous  ininta  of  Italy,  and  the  still 
larger  variety  resulting  from  theaocomuiadonsof  more 
than  a  itentiiry.  To  this  mixture  was  added  the  coinage 
of  Kiuiicrii  countries  with  which  Venice  carried  on  com- 
uien-e.  To  make  all  the  payments  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  tnule  of  Venice  in  these  coins  inquired 
much  time,  patienoe,  and  skill.  The  benefit  conrerred 
by  the  <«ovcrnmenf  thmnL'li  the  hank  in  tlii.s  rcpanl 
was  \'ery  LTeat.  Tlie  ( io\ ernmenl  tuuk  ihc  cuius, 
givinir  therefor  a  corK  spondiiit:  crtHlit  in  the  bank, 
and  allowed  the  depo.si(or  or  lender  to  transfer  this 
credit  claim  on  the  republic  in  payment  of  his  debt, 
instead  of  delivering;  coin  in  each  payment.  What- 
ever men  can  employ  in  paying  debts  they  are  willing 
to  l  i  I  i  e  in  like  manner. 

The  convenience  of  this  ukkIc  of  oajTiient  was 
clearly  seen.  Tliese  bank-credits  could  be  ilivided  to 
any  degree  that  was  desired,  and  they  could  be  trans' 
rated  with  spejsd  and  ssftty.  They  were  far  superior 
to  payiti»'  in  coin.  The  same  sum  or  credit  might  be 
kept  in  such  rapid  circulation  as  to  eflfcct  an  amount 
of  payments  in  a  specified  time  far  exceeiling  any  pos- 
nme  moTement  in  ci>in.  By  thus  inoeasing  the  ctr- 
cttlation  of  the  paper  credits  a  great  economy  in  the 

use  of  coin  was  effected. 

In  142o  a  nutowuitlu"  change  was  introduced  in  the 
polic>*  of  the  bank.  It  was  decn^e  1  that  all  bills  of 
exchange  payable  in  Venice,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  shotdd  be  paid,  unless  othen^ise  expressed,  in 
the  bank,  and  that  all  payments  in  wholesale  transac- 
tions should  be  effected  in  like  manner.  By  the  intro- 
duction <il"  this  policv  tin'  mass  pa\  ments  made  in 
the  city  were  efteclc<J  in  the  batik.  The  had  eondition 
of  the  coins  circulating  in  Venice  was  a  Bnliu  uut  re- 
commendation of  the  new  tMubtira  to  all  who  had  no 
very  special  reasons  for  disliKing  it  The  measure  at 
once  created  an  additional  demand  for  (he  f'nn<ls  of  tlw 
bank,  and  brought  large  sums  into  the  public  coffers. 
The  (tovernment,  however,  no  longer  paid  interest 
for  the  sums  reoeiTcd  iroiu  the  bank.  The  money  was 
deposited  to  pay  bills  of  exchange,  and  not  wlih  the 
\  lew  of  ccttin?  interest.  The  jiav  im  nts  dni'iriL'  the 
iiilervak  when  the  funds  remained  in  the  huuUs  ul  any 
merchant  were  too  short  to  make  him  solisitous  about 
interest  on  balances  or  deposits.  This  mode  of  pay- 
ment, thonah  it  could  be  dianged  by  express  stipula- 
tion.  S'  lt  n  became  the  usage  of  trade.  All  who  had 
cDiJiaizenicnts  to  meet  found  them  in  the  bank,  and,  of 
course,  provided  it  with  the  ftinds  requited  fat  their 
discharge. 

"The  republic  could  well  affoni  to  maintain  a 
liberal  policy  towards  an  institution  so  important  both 
as  a  fiscal  and  commercial  agent.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  Venice  were  well  satisfied  we  cannot  doubt,  as  not 
an  objection  was  ever  made  to  the  bank,  at  least  none 
is  extant;  neither  book  ntir  sheet  nor  pamphlet  have 
we  found  in  which  any  merchant  or  dweller  in  Venice 
ever  put  forth  any  condemnation  of  its  theoiy  or  its 
jtrai  tu  e.  There  was  no  hesit.ation  in  carrj'inp  money 
to  the  bank,  so  long  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  hank- 
fund.s  would  purchase  specie  xvithout  lo&s  whenever  it 
might  be  needed ;  and  the  uniform  premium  of  bank- 
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funds  settled  tliftt  point.  Under  such  a  Bysteu  the 
regular  payments  of  trade  would  proceed  with  a 
rapidity  and  euoiiuuy  previuii~l>  utikuowni  00  Ikr  as 
tho  history  of  coiunicrcc  iiiforius  us.  " 

It  WHS  liiiLtlly  geen  that  the  uerchutii^  needed  a 

Elaee  of  dep^jsit,  a  bank,  or  office  in  which  coins  or 
ullion  could  bo  deposited  in  safety,  with  the  riL'Itt  ut 
wilbdnwal  or  trauHlbr  at  pleasure.  Tu  meet  this  re- 
quireneDt  tbe  Government  established  aaecood  or  co- 
ordinate denutaMitt  of  the  bank.  MotMqr  wiaa  to  be 
received  ana  credited  on  the  books  of  this  ofliee  to  the 
depositor.  Those  who  m  civciJ  money  for  which  they 
had  no  immediate  use.  or  who  biougbl  money  to  Ven- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  making  purciiascs,  oould  keep  it 
at  the  bank'  until  they  wished  to  use  it.  Not  only 
could  they  withdraw  it,  but  iil.'<<<  transfer  it  when  they 
pleased,  and  the  funds  of  this  branch  were  alwa^ 
liable  to  be  withdrawn.  The  success  of  UllS  (fepofli- 
toiy/.'  tmg»  Ctdwell*  '*  did  not  check  the  flow  of  moiMQr 
into  the  public  ooffers,  as  the  demand  had  always 
been  greater  tfi:in  the  supply  nf  bank  funds,  and 
therefore  cansu  i  no  oiniphuiit  or  disappuiutmcnt  on 
that  grouM'l  It  vv;ls  prrte«tly  apparent  that  the 
bank,  by  tlii.r>  u  l  Jilioti,  had  become  a  vastly  more  effi- 
cient and  useful  institution ;  and  the  whole  poUcy  of 
th>  !VM<i})lic  shows  that  the  impoitaooe  of  a  stead&st 
ai  1  II  I  support  of  the  bank  was  perfectly  under- 
stood. ' 

A  large  amount  of  Specie  accumnlated  in  the  de- 
positon ,  which  was  transferrt'd  <iti  tlic  houks  from  one- 

Sorsoii  III  ariKfher.  It  tmre  ii<>  int<'n-st,  und  was  very 
u<'iu:uini:  in  annmnt,  oorrespotiilin;.'  witti  llie  fhiium  s 
and  vicissitudes  of  trade.  It  was  an  index  of  trade- 
movements,  just  as  the  clearing-house  returns  are  a 
partial  index  in  these  days.  Notwithstanding  the 
fluetuations  in  i|uantity,  as  a  considenAle  amount 
always  remained  on  deposit,  the  Government,  on 
ir.  K~ing  oocafiions,  drew  snecie  from  this  source. 
Twi.  .' tin- cash  I iffice  suspended  tiiMcio  payments,  and 
on  one  oec^itiion  the  suspensiou  lasted  several  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  faith  n}  ihf  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment WHS  so  strong  that  tnuislers  of  tlie^e  deposits 
oootinoed  just  as  though  no  specie  had  been  taken 
awajr.  Ultiioately,  the  GoTemment  returned  the  fiiU 
amount  taken ;  consequently,  the  depoeitofs  snffinvd 
no  loss. 

The  Bank  of  Venice  enjoyed  a  grtat  repntatinu 
throuirliout  tlie  comniL-rL-ial  worhl,  ana  wilh  nf  \  a^t  im- 
portance to  \'eueuau  trade.  Its  advanuges  were  so 
fully  comprehended  by  Venetian  merchants  that  those 
engaged  in  Kastem  trade  established  a  bank  at  Da- 
maj^;u8.  When  iHlUged  by  an  Eastsrn  oon<)ueror 
early  in  the  l$th  eentuiy,  it  had  beoouie  the  depcei- 
totr  of  mucb  tnasnre. 

The  unit  of  the  money  of  .wnunl  in  flic  bank  was  ' 
the  du<at.  A  srold  coin  <»f  tliat  name  liad  iurif;  m- 
jci>ril  in  \'rnir«'  an  tNtinption  fr-m  the  changet>  so 
tre(|uent  there  in  cuinn,  and  was  held  in  high  n^pute 
far  and  near  for  ita  purity.  The  bank  ooniinued  to 
perform  itaiunctions  until  1797.  when  it  fell  a  victim 
to  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  bad  had  a  .><plendid  hi^- 
toi7t  Bud  even  now  valuable  Meas  may  be  gained  fiom 
a  careful  study  of  its  origin  and  management,' 

Tfif  Hnnh  of  St.  Gforiff, — More  tVian  II  rrntnrs'  and 
a  halt  i)a-»8ed  after  the  founding  of  (lie  Mank  <A'  N'ciu'ce 
Ix  liiR'  tlit'  Hank  of  Si.  (ji-orrt'  arusc  TliL-^  w;u-<  a 
(lonoew  insittitiuion  ;  an  l  its  history  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  Venice.  An  author 
ha.s  dtH-'lared  that  it  was  the  "cradle  of  modem  com- 
merce, modern  banking  schemes,  and  modem  wealth." 
Maechiavelli  in  his  Histoiy  of  I-lorenee  says  of  it. 
"An  cxaniple  indeed  most  rare,  by  pliiloB«>phcr8  in  all 
their  inia^'inaiinn'^  and  concepiimi.-i  ncMT  found,  is  that 
system  nt'aihniniHtration  adopted  in  <  iinoa  in  tlic  '  l  um- 
jurr'  .it  St.  George.  ...  Oo  that  IT  it  inuM  liappen 
that  this  city  [Genoa],  full  as  it  is  of  ancient  and  vcn- 

1  For  the  BAok  of  Venles  ni  Dam's  AMta  A  VMtt,  and  Mar- 
pHfer  Oa  Aiwt). 


croble  customs,  might  fall  entirciv  into  the 
of  the  Bank  of  St.  George — which  doubdess  in 
of  time  will  happen— it  will  then  be  a  repa! 
i  greater  importance  than  even  that  of  Venice. '* 
I  The  oriL'in  ot  the  bank  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Bank  of  \  cniio.  In  1148  the  Ligurian  republic 
hurniwud  nimuy  of  its  citizens,  and  pledged  certain 
revenues  in  payment.  Tbe  creoitors  nominated  fbom 
their  own  number  a  council  of  administration  to  watch 
over  their  common  interests  Every  hundred  iraiMB 
loaned  were  termed  a  share,  and  every  cntditor  a  share- 
holder. Each  shareholder's  .■.^•paratc  anunurt  of  sliaivs 
was  summed  up  as  *'a  i-oluum  and  inten  d  in  bouk 
whicii  was  lalkil  caritifario.'  ilacli  loan  was  termed 
a  "  ct/iniurm,'  and  all  of  them  were  collectively  known 
aj4  the  'compt^c  of  St.  George, "whieh  in  later  yean 
became  the  celebrated  bank. 

The  loans  multiplied.  Generally  a  loan  took  the 
nsme  of  the  ol^eot  for  which  it  wss  raised,  or  the  name 
of  the  saint  on  whose  day  it  was  made,  and  the  money 
wai<  obtained  by  apulilie  auction.  The  invesinicnt  wati 
sold  to  the  merchauta,  why  were  alwavs  read.\  to  pur- 
chaso.  In  a  loud  voice  the  name  and  ■  iLjt'c  t  of  the  loan 
wero  pnx'laimed  in  the  streets,  and  the  tax  wliirh  was 
to  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  punlixstrs  to 
secure  its  repayment.  By  1252  these  loans  had  become 
so  numerous  ttiat  it  was  necessary  to  consolidate  them 
and  appoint  a  chancellor  and  otner  officials  to  watch 
over  tnem.  At  length  the  aggregate  was  so  lar^e  that 
the  pcopk'  were  alarmed  about  tlic  amount.  Sn  m  1302 
(•oinnii.s.si(ini'r8  wore  appointed  at  a  L'reaL  uasseuibly,  and 
aiiielcs  and  \ery  bpecitic  regnhitions  were  drawn  up  to 

(;ive  additional  security  to  investors.  Thereailer  no 
oan  was  to  be  made  without  tbe  sanction  of  the  consub 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  peater  number  of  the  share- 
holders. These  eonsuls  boro  the  name  of  *'sapieiiti," 
or  assignees  of  the  sharui. 

In  1 336  a  singular  loan  was  effected.  Cardinal  Fieitthi 
assitrned  to  his  Lxeditors,  for  the  aiivaiieemcnt  of  aoon- 
Sidfiable  sum  wliicli  wan  to  1k'  u.seil  tur  the  public 
benefit,  "the  s^acrfd  ba>iii.  '  or  Holy  (irail ;  ana  this 
contract  bore  (he  liilr  ut  ihi-  "eardinaU's  loan  on  secu* 
rity  of  the  sai  red  Pam-.-iilis,"  SufaiB(|aent)y,  othsT 
loMM  were  made,  and  in  1339  there  WSS  a  revolotion^ 
ell  the  old  books  were  burned,  and  a  new  commission 
wss  appointed  to  regulate  the  "comp«Tc"  The  Gov- 
ernment expenses  had  been  so  great,  and  the  treasury 
wa>  so  exliau.sted.  tliat  the  dofjc  and  eouneil  had  lx?cn 
obliged  to  con<  >  (ir  a  v  ery  lar^e  iiorliou  of  the  public 
revetuies  to  uui  t  the  demands  ot  the  public  creditors. 
Tbe  results  of  the  cimqaests  made  by  the  republic  in  the 
inlen  al  were  all  reded!^fbraHBited  (teriod  to  the  sharc- 
huldeis,  and  the  loans  were  oonsolicbited  into  one  onder 
the  newly-appointed  oommission. 

Every  year  and  ever>'  event  tended  towards  this  sys- 
tem of  blending  the  loans  together,  to  which  fact  ia  due 
tlie  i  iisive  power  which  the  directors  of  the  bank 
eventuahv  wielded.  The  proc«'ss  was  very  bencfieia] 
for  the  sbareholders  in  weak  rran.^aciions.  It  wiis  no 
less  so  to  the  larger  ones.  All  were  alike  concerned  in 
preventing  failures  and  preserving  the  general  creditof 
the  republic.  tiers  we  have,"  says  Jdr  Bent  (finmi 
whose  valuable  histoiy  on  Genoa  this  aooount  is  mainly 
drawn),  "the  development  of  this  financiid  reimblie 
inside  of  a  dL  tiKjemtic  one :  one  poor,  turbulent,  ruekcd 
l»y  .-eilition.  and  lorn  by  discord;  the  otlier  rich, 
peaceal^ic,  weli-ruguiuted,  and  maintaining  its  ancient 
pnibity — a  unioue  example,  both  within  and  witliout, 
of  public  good  taith." 

At  the  dose  of  the  14th  centtiry  the  ^strasa  of  the 
Government  was  so  great  that  taxes  weve  levied  on 
ever>'thing  that  would  yield  a  revenue.  Even  dead 
ihi  lies  wtre  ta.xeil  ;  ridiViisli  eould  not  be  eairird  away 
wilhuul  payinu'  a  tax  :  a  man  muid  not  fsweeji  the 
Stiow  away  from  hi-  door-step  without  paying;  for  tlic 

Srivilege.     At  this  eriticnl  roonient  a  scheme  was 
cvised  by  Francesco  Vivaldi  whieh  was  as  patriotic  SI 
it  was  novel,  and  which  proved  effective  in  extricating 
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liis  ftaintn-  from  i>eril.  ITe  owned  several  shares  of  the 
bank,  the  iaaicue  t'rutii  which  he  propoeed  should  be  per- 
petually applied  in  buying  other  •bates,  end  the  tuoome 
from  them  to  be  aopUed  in  like  manner;  ^'  nor  must  you 
ever  stop,"  he  saia,  ^'aslong  as  a  single  debt  remains  in 
the  republic  ,ind  whilst  you  rtad  in  the  Ixtuks  a  single 
subsidy  which  weighs  on  ycni  :i[m1  un  my  lellow-citiiens. 
This  is  my  will,  and  if  it  w  trunajrrexscd,  or  in  any  part 
neglected.  I  will  cancel  the  giiu  either  mjvelf  if  aUve, 
ur  the  hands  suooeaeun  if  I  am  no  more.  '*  The 
example  set  by  Vivaldi  was  followed  by  many  others  in 
alter  years.  It  gave  men  a  new  ineight  into  the  magical 
jifiwer  of  accumulating  interest.  • 

Meanwhile,  the  credit  of  the  bank  inereaaed.  Hoapi- 
tals,  ehuTchea,  and  oonfraternitiea  placed  their  capital 
ilitreiti.  Curponti^ns  :ind  civil  establishments  dcp4is- 
itfil  their  p<.>h»cs*iun8  in  it.  The  bank  emi)loyed  its 
funds  to  the  best  advantage.  If  a  family  chose  to  build 
a  church,  or  a  bridge,  or  other  public  work,  bank  aharee 
Were  assigned  aa  an  endowment. 

In  1407  a  new  oonstiiutiun  was  given  to  the  bank. 
Out  of  thirty-two  notable  citizens,  chosen  bv  lot  from 
th'iric  m<>8t  inlt  ii'sti  i]  in  tht-  I'nmjirn-."  eitrlit  wore  to 
be  taken  wbo^c  interest  in  the  institutiou  should  never 
be  less  than  100«)  Genoese  florins,  and  who  were  to  be 
its  protectors.  They  were  to  have  no  special  interest 
in  any  tax;  and  to  them  was  consigned  the  chief 
t  xt-cutive  power.  At  this  time,  too.  all  the  shares  were 
united,  and  the  interest  was  fixed  at  7  per  cent.  A 
thorough  reoonstruction  occurred,  and  the  institution 
WW  renamed  the  '*Bank  of  8t»  Ge(»|^"  It«  credit 
never  failed,  and  no  ande^  was  «T«r  iUt  by  any 
t<harchu|ikr  about  his  annual  incoBM,  mtil  the  days 
ol  the  French  Revolution. 

The  bank  was  established  to  fulfil  certain  ends,  and 
in  achieving  these  it  was  suoceaeful ;  hot  such  an  institu- 
tion could  not  flourish  nowadajv.  It  issued  its  paner 
only  for  the  amount  of  coin  in  its  j>f)s.spssiori ;  and  this 
would  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  modern  oimmen-e. 
^le  highest  form  of  .secuinty  was  re<|uired  in  its  trans- 
aetiiMia.  As  we  have  remarked,  the  Government  was 
oUiged  to  pledj^e  it<4  taxes  in  order  to  secure  the  ad- 
Tances  made  to  it.  About  1550,  during  the  dogcship 
of  Andrea  Gl-instiniani.  when  coin  was  brought  from 
Hitily  :iriil  irnat  distress  prevailed  in  (tenon,  a  large 
p<irtiou  of  the  debt  was  wade  irredeemable.  The  Gov- 
emmenL  in  consideration  of  a  large  loan  negotiated  bgr 
the  bank,  agreed  U)  assign  the  taxes  on  eertain  oom- 
Bodities  in  pi-rpetuity,  and  no  further  tax  was  to  be 
placed  on  them  without  the  consent  of  tbo  slianditiMi  rs. 
l*reviou8  to  this  the  tax  had  been  cotu  t'ded  oidy  for  a 
term  of  years,  until  the  h>an  should  l>e  pai'i.  Even 
colonies  and  provincea  were  ceded  to  the  bank  when 
the  GoTemment  fUt  too  weak  and  too  poor  to  maintain 
then. 

The  public  negotiation  of  loan.s  at  the  street  comers 
was  continued  long  after  the  touii>li  te  organization  of 
the  bank.  Not  until  1675  did  the  directors  recognize 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  more  convenient  mode  of 
tiansacting  business  by  means  of  separate  branches  in 
the  CTty,  where  loans  oould  In?  tieeotiated  and  money 
"Irawn.  liftcr  tlic  f:isl>ion  of  a  niodi  rn  Iwok.  Th«i  at 
1km  did  the  name  of  ''compere"  diiiappcar. 

During  the  last  two  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
bank  &equently  experienced  great  difficulty  in  pruvid- 
n»g  the  (jhjvemment  with  funds,  .\fter  the  French 
and  favoy  invasion  tlic  (i<>\ crnini  lit  was  loniprlli  d 
jo  raise  fon-eil  loans  indejiendentlv  of  the  bank.  l>ur 
ing  the  Austrian  invasion  most  of  the  gold  of  the  bank 
was  carried  off  by  the  invaders.  The  bank  establiahod 
»  "  monte  of  presen-ation,"  in  which  were  written  down 
all  the  iiiicn  -t  and  snnis  of  money  which  it  cituld  n<>t 
piy,  ami  on  which  lii|.dicr  interest  was  allowed.  After 
(be  Austrians  led,  and  order wasreatondi  these  obli- 
gations were  dischargeti. 

'*U  is  mdandioly,"  says  Bent,  "  to  hare  to  draw  a 
Wfl  over  the  career  of  this  illustrious  bank  with  the 
molntbn  of  1798.    The  new  order  of  things  which 


Genoa  had  learnt  from  France  deemed  it  inconsistent 
with  liberty  that  the  taxes,  the  property  of  the  repnb* 
lie,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  or  St. 
6eor|B:e ;  it  was  voted  a  tyranny  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  directors  were  compelled  to  surrender  them ;  and, 
inasmuch  a.s  the  taxes  repre8cnte<l  the  solo  source  from 
which  their  income  was  derived,  they  discovered  that 
their  bank-notee  were  useless,  and  the  building  was 
dosed  shortly  afterwards."  In  1804  and  1814  attempts 
were  made  to  resuscitate  the  hank,  but  failed,  and  so. 
after  a  hmg  and  sj  lciidid  liisdiry,  it  came  to  an  end." 

77if  Btiuk  of  Amsterditm. — J  he  origin  of  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam  was  ver>'  different  from  tbat  of  the  banks 
mentioned.  Ptevious  to  its  estabhshment  the  clipped 
and  worn  foreign  coin  whi«}h  the  extensive  trade  of  Am" 
pfcnlam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe  had  reduced 
the  value  of  its  cuiTcncy  about  9  per  cent,  below  that 
of  freshly -minted  money.  Moreover,  while  there  w;w 
always  an  abundance  of  money  of  some  kind  in  the  city, 
the  merchants  were  often  troubled  to  find  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange, 
and  the  value  of  these  bills,  in  spite  of  the  regulations 
which  were  miiilf  jtrcvent  it,  becanjc  uncertain.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience  in  1609  the  bank  was  estab- 
lished under  the  guarantee  of  the  city. 

The  bank  received  all  coin,  whether  foreign  or  light, 
at  its  real  value  in  standard  coin,  deducting  a  small  sum 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  coinak'c  an<l  of  niana/:  r  ni  en  t. 
For  the  amount  deiMtsited  a  credit  was  given  on  the 
iHHiks  of  the  bank.  This  credit  was  called  Dank-money^ 
and  always  nonweod  the  nme  real  value,  and  was 
worth  more  n»n  the  money  in  dnmhition.  It  was  de- 
clared a)"!  !  at  the  f  innation  of  the  bank  that  liills  drawn 
on  Amsterdam  or  ne^'otiale<l  there  of  the  value  id'  iiOO 
guilders  or  more  shouhl  be  paid  in  Imnk-nioiu  y  This 
regiUation  took  away  all  uncertainty  regarding  the  value 
of  suchbiHs.  Consequently,  every  merchant  waaobfiged 
to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  paj' nis 
foreign  bills  of  exchange — a  regulation  which  neces- 
.sarily  occa^iioned  alanrc  demand  tor  bank-money.  This- 
bank-money  pos.<*essed  other  aii  vantages.  It  was  secure 
from  fire,  rooben',  and  other  aeiidents ;  the  city  of 
An)stenlam  was  bound  for  it:  it  could  be  paid  away 
bv  a  simple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting  or 
the  risk  of  Iransi^irtatinn.  Tlicsc  advaniaecs  were  so 
obvious  that  the  bank-money  bore  an  agio  or  nremium, 
and  it  ha.4  been  generally  believed  that  all  the  monej 
originally  depueited  in  the  bank  was  allowed  to  miiMii 
there,  nob<jdy  caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt 
which  he  could  sell  for  a  pnnnium  m  (he  market,  Tf 
payment  were  demanded,  the  premium  would  be  lost; 
BO  of  course  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  depositor  to 
keep  his  ooin  undisturbed. 

The  deposits  which  the  bank  was  thus  bound  to  re- 
sfr)n>  in  coin  constitutcil  the  original  capital  of  the 
bank,  t)r  what  was  repn  scnted  by  the  bank-money  m 
called.  '  At  present,  '  said  Mr.  Hope  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  bank  which  he  furnished  to  Adam  Smith  a 
little  more  than  aeentury  ago,  **diey  are  supposed  to 
constitute  but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  trade  in  bidlion,  the  bank  haslieen  for  these 
many  years  in  the  pnu  li<-e  of"  L'iviiiL'  credit  in  its  books 
np<in  dci>osite  of  guld  and  silver  bullion.  This  credit 
is  ncrally  aWut  5  percent  hdowthe  mint-price  of 
such  bullion."  The  bank  gnt  n  teoeipt  to  the  de- 
imaitnr  which  pennitted  him  to  take  trat  the  bnllion  at 
aii>  lime  within  six  months  on  rctransferrimr  to  the 
liank  a  ipiantity  of  bank-money  e<]ual  to  the  sum  depos- 
ited, besi<le.s  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  keeping  if 
the  deposit  were  silver,  and  one-half  per  cent  if  it  were 
gold.  The  receipt  inrther  stipulated  that  in  defkult 
of  such  payment,  and  on  the  expiration  of  this  tenn, 
the  deposit  should  belong  to  the  bank  at  the  pri<-e  for 
which  credit  had  In-en  given  on  the  books. 

Deposits  of  bullion  were  most  common  when  the  price 

'  For  the  Hank  of  Ocnoa  iioe  Cnneo,  Storia  <U  Borneo  di  am 
Gi/irffin;  iMlU'x.  La  LUxrt'i  d'l!'-  Jlourfte  a  Vamklt  VBAOOOniVt 
exoeUent  akvtcb,  R'ayt  and  Mean*  q{  i^yivMiU. 
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was  Bomewhu  lower  than  ordinary,  and  were  taken 

out  when  the  piicf  a  hance*].  A  ret-eipt  ft>r  bulHun 
wiis  almost  alwavM  wuitli  .-oincthiii^r,  tht  nfure  only  a 
lew  sufTtTLd  ihfir  recfipU  to  expire-,  or  alluweil  ihe'ir 
bullion  t4i  lall  to  the  hunk  at  the  prioe  expretiSetl  ou  the 
bank-books.  The  person  making  mA  s  deposit,  and 
obuooing  both  a  bank  cmlit  and  a  receipt,  paid  his 
bills  of  exchange  as  they  became  due  with  his  bank 
credit,  and  either  sold  or  kept  hit*  receipt  as  be  judged 
the  priee  of  hullioii  to  he  likely  to  rise  or  fall.  1  ne  two 
M-liloTii  k('iit  luii^'  in  t  uii.pany  ;  nor  vam  thero  any  n-as^Mi 
wliv  they  shouM,  fur  a  pLn-oii  having  a  rtceipt  who 
wished  to  take  out  bullion  never  had  any  dithculty  in 
getting  bank  credit."  or  bank-money  at  the  ordinary 
price;  and,  on  the  oihir  hand,  a  person  having  bank- 
money  who  wished  to  take  out  buliioD  oould  eanly  find 
receipts. 

The  wisdom  of  establishing  the  bank  was  soon  per- 
ceived. The  risk  involved  in  money  transaft ions  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  deirri.'0.  and  the  diflirulties  con- 
nected with  the  eoiriage  were  wlmlU  ovenonie.  The 
bunk  Roeivcd  it«  first  serious  elux-V  in  li'i72.  With 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  French  an  alarm 
spread  for  the  eafelgr  of  the  bank  depoeits.  Although 
toe  deponUm  wm  not  atriatl|y  Mtiuad  to  draw  them, 
thm  did  neverdielesB  demand  eoin  fbr  their  respective 
creaits.  Tlic  l>;uik  coniiilii'l  fully  with  the  demand. 
Those  living  at  a  di.-^luuLX'  liuia  Amsterdam  84jld  their 
emiit  even  at  a  di.scount  of.")  or  Ti  ])er(eiit.,  which  was 
e^juivalcnt  to  a  total  loss  of  lU  or  12  per  cent,  as  credits 
were,  at  all  ordinary  times,  worth  6  or  G  ]k  t  cent,  more 
than  par.    The  alanu,  happily,  soon  subsided. 

For  nearly'  two  centuries  the  bank  performed  its 
fuaouuns  with  onM  effioieocar.  The  Mnomtt  of  its 
treasnrM  was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of  eonstatit 
.-I'r'Mihitiuii.  A(  till'  time  when  Mr.  Hoi>c  wmte  his 
."keKli  lie  Huiii  it  wui*  f:>'"t'ndly  Ix-lievea  there  were 
aUiut  2,(XKJ  dep<j8itor>,  and  that  the  hank  pnsM's.s<'d 
£3,OCNJ,00<).  ISo  public  examination  of  its  affairs  ever 
occurred,  but  deposits  were  made  with  unhesitating 
confidence  tbrougaout  its  long  existence  until  its  close. 
In  1790  it  was  diaouvered  that  a  large  portion  of  its 
depoeita  bad  din|>peaied  fifiy  raan  Wore,  and  that 
a  gradnal  diminution  bad  nnoe  Been  going  on  nntil  but 
a  vcrj'  small  amount  rtMnuined.  The  deposits  had  Ihh  ii 
lent  to  tho  East  Imlia  Cunipany,  the  imivinoes  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  city  if  Atn.stLrLan,  iiu  1  restitution  was 
impossible.  Before  this  breach  of  iruht  !»•  t  anic  known, 
transfers  of  the  abtitracled  deposits  in  tlir  way  of  pay- 
ment had  been  made  to  the  value  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions 8tcrliag1MrannUB,y«t  thovalidity  and  efficiency 
of  such  payments  were  never  queetioned.  No  evil 
was  experieooed  until  the  ahetraotioo  was  diaoovered, 
when  the  kw  fttt  on  tbe  holden  of  the  bank  oUi- 
^ations. 

Thr  Bank  t>f  Ilniixlmr'i.  — Tlie  Hunk  of  Hamburg 
was  establii>hcd  ten  years  after  t  he  bank  just  described. 
The  ol^t  of  founditig  it  was  to  remedy  the  same  evils 
as  existct]  at  Amsterdam.  ^  The  plan  was  essentially 
similar — to  receive  the  coins,  however  debased  they 
might  be,  and  circulate  the  credit  granted  for  them. 
It  was  found  that  one  effect  of  circulating  a  base  coin 
was  to  pn^uce  an  unfavonihle  exchange,  which  was  a 

f:rcat  evil  at  a  free  j)ort  like  llainburg.  At  first  the 
'unk  rii^iitil  nn  deposit  only  the  rix-ilollars  of  the 
(ierman  Empire,  a  silver  coin  of  approved  standard. 
But  after  atoM  the  empire  began  to  issue  coins  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  though  slightly  reduced  in  value. 
These  were  circulated,  and  soon  found  their  way  into 
the  bank.  The  merchants  who  knew  of  the  Govern- 
ment trick  drove  a  very  successful  business  by  deposit^ 
ing  the  new  and  withdrawing  tlie  old  coins.  The  bank, 
singularly  enough,  did  not  discover  the  fraud  until  a 
very  large  cxehaniro  had  been  effected.  The  new  coin 
w;ts  nf  less  value  than  the  old  in  the  proportion  of  5H') 
t  n  1 1  .  I  ir  neaHjr  5  per  cent.  The  confusion  caused  bv 
thtt  diaoovoy  was  lo  great  that  for  a  time  the  bank 
waa  doaed.  The  difficohgr  waa  acUnated  bgr  aaniming 


I  an  average  proportion — say  .'>2S — and  on  this  basis  the 
I  accounts  were  settled.  Thi.-  mark  banco  wjls  not  n  - 
presenteil  by  any  win.  hut  fn>iii  that  date  (I'""'  i'  b^^-* 
funned  tin/  unit  uf  the  money  of  account  in  the  bank. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  coins  should  be 
received  only  as  bullion.  Every  deposit  waa  aaaajred  or 
tested,  and  credit  given  to  the  depositor  according  to 
ita  value.  The  standard  adopted  waa  1  of  alloy  to  47 
parts  fine.  This  bank-money  has  varied  as  little  as  any 
other  in  Europe.  Says  Colwell,  writing  in  1859,  "  For 
a  Imdi.'  jicrictd  it  bus  st(H)d  at  a  premium  alnivc  the  cur- 
rxMicy  of  cuius  in  gcncni!  circulation — IKtm  20  to  25  per 
cent,  premium." 

The  bank  is  governed  by  five  directors,  two  counsel- 
lors, two  treasurers,  and  two  of  (he  principal  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  one  of  each  kind  going  ovt  annually. 
No  employ^  of  the  bank,  or  broker,  is  ulowed  to  open 
an  account,  for  brokers  in  Hamburg  »fc  not  regarded 
as  nien.diants,  and  only  the  latter,  and  of  those  only 
\  such  as  arc  citizens  of  the  place,  arc  permitted  to  open 
\  acxount.H.  A  loan-office  is  connected  with  the  b;uik 
whidi  lends  bank-money  on  the  i>le<lgc  of  gold,  .silver, 
and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  ibree-fourtiis  of  their 
value. 

Ita  credit  baa  been  lanly  shaken.  We  h&TO  already 
mentioned  one  of  ita  Criau,  caused  by  the  unknown 

depreciation  nf  the  coinage ;  on  another  occasion  it 
ovcr-estende<l  its  loans  on  jiledjres.  and  still  later  its 
monev  was  taken  by  uneof  the  uiarshals  of  Napoleon. 
The  I'rench  Ouvcrnnient  af\erwaril  made  restitution, 
and  the  bank  resumed  operations,  which  IttTe  been 
successfully  continued  to  the  present  time.' 

Bankinn  in  Sictden. — The  Bank  of  Sweden  was  the 
inventor  of  the  bank>note  in  Eoiopa.  While  deacrib* 
ing  this  imtttution,  we  alian  abo  gtanee  at  the  badcing 
svstem  of  that  cowrtlji  for  it  i?  well  worthy  of  studv. 
The  Swedi.sh  bank  was  foiuidcd  in  l&CS  by  a  Swetle 
named  Palniatruck,  and  the  Ij.uik note  wa-s  issued  two 
years  later.  The  origin  of  this  bank,  then  forc,  is  three 
years  earlier  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
marks  a  great  advance  on  the  modes  of  banlcing  prao* 
tised  in  the  inatitutious  already  des^-ribcd.  It  la  a  na- 
tional coQMm,  and  it  baa  been  affinned  that  in  wnon 
recent  times  Sweden,  like  Scotland,  baa  owed  nraoh  of 
her  j  n  sperity  to  her  system  of  banking. 

I  hc  i>wc<li8h  Tuonetary  circulation  consi.sts  mainly 
of  silver  and  uf  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Swwlcn 
and  by  the  private  or  "Enskilda"  banks.  The  latter 
are  to  be  regarled  iis  large  private  partnership.H  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  members.  The  first  ''£n- 
skilda"  bank  dates  from  1830,  but  the  present  method 
of  conducting  business  was  adopted  in  ISSd,  wban  the 
"Enskilda  Bank  of  Stockhobi?'  wia  founded.  Not 
one  of  these  banks  has  ever  failed  or  su.-^pended  for  a 
day.  They  inclmle  small  notes  in  their  issues  of  less 
value  than  $1.  '  n  Tlie  amount  uf  notes  in  circulation 
is  ver>'  large,  considering  the  sparseness  and  ouiditiou 
of  the  population,  and  ezoeeda  $5  for  each  inhabitant 

The  note  circulation  is  ragwded  so  highly  that  it  i.«i 
received  evcr>'where.  All  tlia  Enskilda  '  banks  arc 
bound  by  law  to  cash  their  notes,  either  in  silver  or  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  at  thenr  own  offices.  For 
their  own  eon\eniencc  they  exchange  notes  at  Stock- 
holm, thar  city  U'lng  the  Swedish  monetary  centre. 
The  i  rcdit  nf  tlic  tnjtc  circulation  is  maintained  by  a 
govenimental  su|H'riutendence  over  the  banking  r\-b- 
tem  and  by  numerous  public  regulations,  one  of  w  hich 
declares  that  a  certMn  proportion  of  the  capital  of  each 
bank  must  be  invested  in  sound  securities  before  a  nola 
i-an  be  issued.  An  "Enskilda"  bank  may  issue  notes 
for  three-fourths  of  its  capital  and  for  the  cash  on  hand 
and  the  balance  in  its  favor  at  the  Bank  of  Sweden, 
which  is  reirarded  iis  diuivalont  to  win,  ami  akso  the 
amount  uf  ea.sh  crwlit  securities  which  it  holds.  There 
is  a  limitation,  however,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
notea  wkidt  nay  be  iamad  againat  tha  * 
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aecurities.  They  cannot  exceed  one-half  ot  iliu  \>md 
CMpitaL 

file  Hocurities  fonaiiw  the  baae  of  the  Dote  circula- 
tiuu  must  be  cither  the randeidebtof  Sweden  ur  tnort^ 
gagfiB  on  lauded  propev^  not  tiOMding  two-thirds  of  { 
1  he  valae  at  which  it  n  taxed,  and  inort>;agc8  nn  honse-  < 

|.r<i|n  rt\  ill  tuwiis  within  halt"  (lie  value  at  wh'h  li  it  is 
uisurcl  a^'uiiiiii  lire.  These  iitjcprities  are  tiep<wuo<i 
uuiU  v  till-  supervifiiuu  of  a  commiflrioinr appcNUted by 
the  governor  of  the  province. 

The  curreocy  is  effectually  rc<^lated ;  every  note  is 
payaUe  in  ooin  or  the  le^- tender  ootee  of  the  ooantiy,  i 
the  euioidataoD  of  whkh  u  higdy  bMed  on  the  preeiona  | 
luetalts. 

The  a«Ivantages  of  ft  note  dreatfttion  Kke  this  are 

very  gnat  i  .^jjecially  to  a  pniMilatiun  si  uttered  for  the 
most  part  bjjaitjely  over  tin-  louiitry  Bceidcs  the 
suvinv'  ctl'i-itt'd  by  the  slitrht  u>l"  <<{'  cuiu,  a  still 
Mrcater  one  accrues  froui  the  tran»iDi.saion  nf  money 
ftoni  Oike  plaoe  tu  another  without  charire.  Dmils  on 
demand  are  issued  by  all  the  "Knskilda  '  banks,  which 
are  readily  c^licd  bv  them  anywhera. 

*'Aa  far  IcgiHlaiive  enactmcntji  and  methods  of 
keeping  accounts  go,"  says  Palgravc,  "Sweden  is  bet- 
ter providt'd  l^r  iliaii  iiiiy  muntry  in  Europe.  The 
concurrenctJot  the  toUinii>>ii  iiu'r  appointed  by  the  pjv- 
i  riii'r  of  the  provinoe  in  tlir  f  xainiiiatiuii  <>\'  the  Ixiiids 
and  mortgagee  in  which  (hut  part  uf  the  capital  of 
huihk-  i.-i  invested  against  which  the  note  drottlstion  is 
issued ;  his  eonctirrenoe  ako  in  the  drawing  np  of  the 
qnarterly  balance-sheets;  and  the  power  morred  to 
him  of  examining  the  accounts  and  tranSftCtioas  of  the 
bank  at  any  time  whatever, — arc  in  theinselvefl  great 
securities  a^jainst  the  statouif  iits  lifiiitr  tal.sificd.  Thin- 
is  a  furihtT  1'owi.T  rv'(^T\  <m1  t<>  tlic  uniiister  of  linatm; 
to  cause  an  itivcMiLratinii  tn  he  made  at  any  \\mc  he 
thinks  lit,  and  to  ask  for  explanations.  The  govern- 
ment audit  80  often  desired  is  thus  attaino<l  without 
diffioalty :  but,  while  evei^thiiig  connected  with  these 
banks  b  thus  l«d  open  to  inqniry,  no  one  is  aOowed  to 
luakt'  known  the  private  transactions  of  the  customers. '  * 
are  the  leading  points  in  this  remarkable  system 
of  hai)kiiiu,  whuh  Ixun*  so  in  an  v  resemblances  to  the 
natiunal  tv>Hiuui  exiaiing  iu  the  Ignited  States. 

During  the  18th  century  Sweden  suffered  from  (lu- 
ill  effeet^i  of  a  fonwd  and  depreciated  currency,  but  in 
1H30  the  cinrulatiou  had  been  restored  to  a  basis  of 
two-fifths  of  its  volume  in  the  preoions  metals.  Ten 
years  afterward,  owing  to  a  snooession  of  bad  harvestF, 
the  wi^oi  istruction  of  the  Bank  of  Fmlaml,  and  the  re- 
turu  ul'  Swedish  notes  previously  circulutiuK  in  Finland, 
the  metallic  reserve  was  ilraiiKtl  so  low  that  the  revival 
of  a  forced  circulation  wijs  tleared.  The  working  of  Peel's 
acts  in  England  had  bi-en  carefully  watched  in  Sweden, 
and  iu  1845  the  Bank  of  Sweden  was  authorized  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $8,425,000  in  excess  of  its  re- 
servo.  The  bsnk^  howoTer,  has  never  had  authority 
fur  redoeinp  its  metallio reserve  below  $2,808,330.  The 
existing  not*-  circnlation  of  the  bank  beyond  the  unse- 
cured amount  of  $H,425,O0O  rests  on  in)  the  metallic 
r»a<ervi'  just  inentioncMl,  iji)  j^nhi  and  silver  deposited 
abroad  or  iu  cunrso  of  transit,  and  (f  i  ca.sh  at.  call  with 
foreign  banks  and  com(>anies.  This  regtdation  has 
been  sngpcnded  twice  within  a  few  vears — in  1869  and 
in  LsTa.' 

Bttttking  in  Norway. — Before  leaving  the  north 
of  Borope,  somefhinj?  may  be  pn)fitably  added  abont 

another  hankirj^'  -  i^titution,  wliieh,  thoni,'h  nnieh 
young*  r  tlian  an,*  lutuk  mentioned,  hy  reason  of  its  i>o- 
culiar  eun^tituiiun  atnl  excellent  management  is  well 
worthy  of  det$cription.  The  Bank  oi  Norway  was 
founded  in  June,  I81C.  and  has  its  principal  office  at 
Druntheim,  with  branches  in  the  ntore  important  towns. 
Iln  oapital  was  raised  in  tlm  beginning  by  a  forced  loan 
or  tsx  on  aU  Isndod  property,  and  the  landholders  be- 

'  A  tnotHlrtttnTi  of  thp  hanktnif  law  of  Swpilcn  may  ti<>  founi)  in 
With  reference  to  txiuklng  In  Sw«dvn,  IXcmiiark,  nnd  Hainburg. 


liiuie  Bhureholdcra  aceurdiiig  to  ihe  amount  of  their 
ie«pc»aive  pavmcntt*.  In  a  short  time  these  shares 
Ihs-jiuic  valuable,  and  were  worth  more  than  they  cost. 

Two  kinds  of  bvsinesS  an  conducted  by  the  bank. 
I  The  l»Ua  or  notes  taken  om  only  for  a  short  date»  as  it 
is  one  of  the  princtples  of  the  bank  that  aU  its  secori- 
ties  of  this  kind  iMri.-i  he  avuilablc  ut  short  tjotii't:. 
Biu  tliiji  i- mil  i(>  piin(  i|ial  business.  Such  a  system 
would  not  Ik'  <i|'  iniirh  u>e  U)  a  nation  of  land- 
holders. It**  hiisinos  i«;ii»ist»  chiefly  in  advam  ing  its 
own  notes  on  s«jvnritie>  <d'land,  tiu  luau  txtx«ding  two- 
thirda  the  value  of  the  land  pUxi^fd.  The  borrower 
pays  haIf>yoaily  to  the  bank  at  the  rate  of  4  per  oenU 
l»er  annum,  and  h  iV(|uired  ab«o  to  pay  off  5  percent, 
yearly  of  the  principal,  which  is  thus  li(|uidated  in 
twi  iit>  yeani.  The  t>aiik.  therefore,  h:i>  a  twenlleth 
pan  of  llf  capital  rejiaid  ever\'  \ear,  and  ilrau  ^  -i  \Hir 
cent,  for  the  use  of  what  remains  oiiistandini;.  In  case 
the  interi'st  and  ini<talmeni  are  not  paid  when  due,  the 
bank  procecd.s  by  a  swifl  itruccKS  to  svll  the  pniperty  at 
public  auction,  and  reimourscs  itself  with  the  money 
thus  received. 

It  will  bo  readily  perceived  that  a  paper  money 
i^ned  on  this  basis  is  very  safe,  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  preeioiis  metals.  The  jimiits  id'  the  Itaiik  are 
not  very  great,  l>feaii.se  it8«ipital  is  turned  over  oidy 
oticc  in  twenty  years.  Tiie  ai-eoinmo<lation  afi'ordi  ii  by 
the  system  to  a  nation  of  smiUl  proprietors  is  incal- 
culable. 

The  bank  has  the  ezdusivo  prinlege  of  issuing  notes 
in  Norway.  Its  capital,  fizea  originally  at  $2,227,665, 
has  Ix-en  increiuied  from  time  to  time,  and  the  charter 
has  been  modified  on  several  occasions,  the  state 
a>sum;ni:  moro  and  more  authority  in  the  mafia:.'ement 
id  its  aflairs.  Ttn  notes  are  payable  in  gold  on  demand, 
and  are  a  h  iral  tender,  and  the  state  is  praotically  W* 
s|Kinsible  for  their  ultimate  redemption. 

I^aing,  in  his  TmrcU  thrini(/h  y»ruiit/  during  the 
years  1884^  183&,  and  1836,  describes  the  "com  banks" 
then  existinir;  and  these  are  worth  brief  mentioD. 
He  says.  "The  fanner  takes  his  surplus  grain  to  it. 
arid  for  the  time  it  n mains  he  rcadves  at  the  rate  of 
one-eighth  ol  increa.si'  per  annum;  if  he  deposits  eiKht 
buiiihcis,  he  vmi  take  out  nine  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  or  in  that  proportion  for  shorter  periods ;  and 
he  is  charged  at  the  same  rate  of  one-eighth  per  an* 
num  for  any  portions  of  his  quantity  he  may  take  ont. 
If  he  overdraws  or  had  none  deposited,  but  receives  a 
quantity  in  loan,  he  pays  for  Boeh  advance  at  the  rate 
of  oiie  ionrth  <if  inerea.sc  per  aimum:  thus,  if  he  takes 
eight  bushehi  he  pa\  s  back  ten  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  or  at  that  rate  for  the  time  he  has  the  loan. 
This  is  a  savings  bank  for  com,  probably  the  most  an- 
cient of  these  establishments.  It  often  occurs  that 
night  frosts  blight  the  crops  on  particular  farms,  even 
in  seasons  when  those  around,  in  K^"*^iiil>  are  good. 
But  for  tlA>8e  ingenious  estabiishmenta  the  aamet 
might  be  in  great  dnrtrsss  for  seed  or  bread.  The 
small  profit  which  occurs  upon  the  transaction  defrays 
the  expense  of  a  building,  a  clerk,  and  such  items,  and 
tlie  concern  is  entirely  under  (he  BUUngeaient  of  the 
bonder  or  peasant  proprietors.  ' 

Blinking  in  Fiance. — The  first  bank  in  France  was 
a  failure  not  less  remarkable  than  the  snfresw  of  the 
nrcscnt  institution.  John  Law  was  the  lather  of  the 
first— a  Sootcbman,  born  in  Edinbnrgh  in  1671,  of 
brilliant  qualities  and  pliant  chnacter,  but  withal  a 
very  .shrewd  ohservcr  and  tho  on  pounder  of  many 
strlkiiiL'  and  hy  no  means  wholly  erroneous  ideai:.  The 
fact  that  his  ma/inifieent  scheme  suddenly  and  utterly 
collapsed  has  led  many  to  imagine  that  his  notions 
were  totally  wrong  and  visionary,  and  that  in  his  quite 
numcmuH  works  nothing  can  be  found  worth  knowing. 
This  i^  a  iiiiatake.  I^aw  had  studied  the  constitutions 
of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and^  £oghuid  tboronghly 
before  lanndhing  his  own  enterprise.  The  fbrnier  was 
a  hank  of  de[>osIt  and  lh<'  latter  of  circnlation,  and 
what  Law  sought  to  do  was  to  combine  the  advantages 
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of  both.  In  order  to  understand  L-iw  s  si-home  thor- 
oui;hly,  let  us  briefly  state  what  these  tw  j  l>;it)ks  were 
doiuf  in  bLs  time.  At  the  Bunk,  of  Amsterdatn  the 
preaous  metals  were  deposited,  aod  in  return  a  oertifi- 
«ftte  of  tlie  value  depoeitied  wm*  iasued,  |W|Vable  ou 
fl«m»n<i,  trbieh  w»b jbut  into  circulation  and  iMuned 
current  as  money.  The  advaiitajM  of  the  systcui  oon- 
sisted  in  the  «itive»ieiice  of  emi>loving  paiter  certifi- 
cates, or  ii'iii-s.  insteiiil  of  I'oin  ;  uiiil,  iiiasmu'  li  as  the 
coin  atthiij  pcrimi  usis  ufieu  much  debustKl,  tin-  i>.sue 
of  certificates  for  a  fixed  quantity  of  a  kmnvii  i>urity 
was  iireferrcl  to  payments  in  coin  of  varying  values. 
Bat  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  wider  aoope.  It  ac- 
ceptod  the  notes  of  niorchaut%  and  ^uve  its  own  to 
them  in  exchange,  vhich  had  witler  cirt-ulation  and 
were  taken  as  money.  A  reserve  of  bullion  was  kepi  to 
secure  there<lemption  of  iusown  notes,  and  by  the  adop- 
liuti  111' this  ^\>i>'[u  irrcatcr  currency  was  given  totheia. 

Law,  l«>liuving  that  France  was  the  best  tield  for 
o|)<  "  ai  idiis,  went  thither  and  offered  his  servi'jes  to  Ijouis 
Xi  V . ,  but  ih^  wen  declined.  Alter  the  king' s  deat  h 
he  obtained  the  ear  of  the  r^ent.  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  latter  waa  aoon  iiersnadea  of  the  feasibility  of 
Law's  seheme.  The  financial  tmndition  of  Franoe  at 
this  time  was  vciy  bad,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  extri- 
cate tlie  state  from  its  emtmrrassnicnts.  Various 
economies  ha<l  Ix-oii  Lffcttcd,  \  i-i  (In-  n  vt  nvifs  toll  tar 
liclow  the  expenditures,  and  imbito  credit  was  goim. 
At  such  a  time,  very  naturally,  thixs;  at  the  liead 
would  gladly  turn  to  any  one  haviti^r  a  plan  fur  reliev- 
bg  the  dietreased  countrj'.  The  council  of  finance 
waa  atteriy  opposed  to  Law'a  jilan;  and  the  rogent* 
not  daring  to  permit  Law  to  proceed  withont  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  b<nly,  could  do  nothing  m'lrp  nt  first  than 
to  grant  {>emiissinii  to  hiui  to  eslal'lisli  ;i  [>rivatt'  batik. 
It  wa.s  lo  exist  fur  twfiity  years;  tin'  MharclmMiT^* 
were  to  enjoy  many  privileges;  their  profits  wt-r*^  to 
be  free  fn)m  taxes ;  and  if  they  belonged  to  foreitrn 
countiiee  their  ri(rht>«  were  to  be  mnintaincd.  The 
hank  waa  to  be  subjci^  to  itale  contn  l  Thi-  regent 
coMMited  to  become  it«  pntaetor.  while  roval  inapeo- 
tors  oirald  ravestigate  its  aflain.  Its  capital  eoniristed 
of  120<J  share;'  at  "lOtK)  livrc«  each.  Its  nutts  were 
issued  for  diffLTciii  Miims,  on  demand,  eonvi  rtilile  iiiU> 
coin.  Al  this  time  the  public  d<'tit  ha^l  Ix  cn  rciluwHl  by 
a  suoce&iioti  of  ordinances  from  t»t>o  millions  of  lirancs  of 
various  securities  to  250  millions  in  state  note^.  The 
shares  were  purchasable  with  thcflc  notes  to  the  extent 
of  three-quarters  of  their  value;  the  other  fourth 
Bust  be  juad  in  silver.  The  bank  was  lequired  to 
flimtsh  twice  a  year  a  true  aoooant  of  its  affairs,  and 
in  June  and  DeeeniW-r  it  wsis  to  he  rl.iso'I  for  five  days 
for  the  8hareh(»l<li  rs  to  exaiuiix'  and  \  erify  the  state- 
ments submitti'd  to  tlicm.  The  hank  was  prohibited 
from  borrowing  money  or  engaging  in  eommeroc.  It 
was  simply  a  bank  of  discount  and  deposit. 

These  regohuions  seemed  anexceptionable,  aod  no 
iHia  had  any  reason  for  expecting  that  the  hank  would 
be  perverted  to  an  inpropcr  purp»i>e.  Its  sneeeM  was 
immediate.  To  those  needing  pecuniary  aooommodft> 
tioii  i(  ofTcro'l  short  loans  at  a  ratf  of  interest  much 
b<'lo\v  that  forrncrly  paid  ;  and  tor  a  very  niodt^ratc  re- 
niuncratioii  it  nniU'rtook  to  ki  i  |)  iln'  ai-<  ouht8  of  all 
who  saw  tit  to  intrust  it  with  their  uioiiey  on  condition 
that  at  .iiiy  time  it  might  be  drawn  out.  But  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes  in  coin  of  the  same  finenes.s  and 
weight  as  that  which  circulated  on  the  day  when  the 
notee  were  issued  was  the  ({rand  feature  which  inspired 
the  highest  degree  of  public  confidence.  This  gave  to 
tin-  c'n  idating  medium  a  -taliility  wliirb  it  had  rmt 
piiii>(~>s<-'l  since  the  reimi  i it  1  'hili]i]»'  !«•  VnSl.  Tin"  laililic 
gladiv  a\  ail'"!  tln'in-<l  \  is  of  tin -sett  led  i-ommon  ui'M-m*' 
which  Law  had  devii^ed,  and  eagerly  depo.>4itcd  their 
money  in  the  bank  in  order  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  paper. 

During  the  fimlyear  the  extension  of  iho  hank  cir- 
culation wa.s  left  to  the  operation  of  onlinary  intiuenL'CK. 
But  its  oiieulatioB  was  confined  to  Paris  and  a  few 
Urge  towns.  Law  and  the  regent  iriAed  to  extend 


the  circulation  thn>u^huut  the  couatr;j'.    An  ordinance 
was  therefore  issued  in  April,  1717,  that  all  official  |>cr- 
sons  cuonectcd  with  the  public  revenue  should  accept 
J  payment  in  the  notes  of  tne  bank,  und  should  also  cash 
I  them  on  demand.  From  that  date  aU  rmittanoes  be- 
'  tween  Paris  and  the  country  were  made  in  bank-notes. 
The  money  from  the  countn-  now  found  it.n  way  into 
;  the  coffers  of  the  bunk,  and  Law  beheld  the  tir>l  reali- 
zation of  his  projo  i — a  liank  of  circulation  having  for 
,  iii!  retrve  all  the  im  ialiir  uionev  of  the  crHintr}-.  With 
I  a  capital  of  (ViKKi.dOii  I'rano,  Thiers  says  thai  L.nw  had 
succeeded  in  issuing  fn>m  50,CtOU,OlX)  to  60,OOU,000  of 
notes  without  shaking  its  credit. 

Its  .«uccej»  was  so  gnat  that  the  r^ot  no  longer 
hcsitatc«I  to  convert  the  institntlon  into  a  national 
biink.    Two  edicts  were  issued  in  December,  171S.  di- 
rect iiiR  the  conx-ersion  and  explaining  the  mode  of  ef- 
fecting,' it.    The  ( io\ i.-rninont  \ras  to  purchase  all  tln- 
I  .share s  at  their  oriL-iiial  cost^  making  itself  re^poutoiUe 
ifir  the  lialuliiies  of  the  bank.    Its  new  note*  were 
I  payahle  at  ;>ight,  but  not,  as  formerly,  in  coin  of  the 
I  .saiue  tineiiesa  and  weight  as  that  in  circulation  on  the 
day  of  their  issue.  Theor  wen  to  be  taken,  too,  in 
I  payment  of  taxes,  and  all  the  revenue  colleoion  were 
I  «-ommauded  to  extend  the  utmoet  encouragement  Up 
I  their  circulation.    In  consequence  of  this  new  policy, 
no  one  was  afraid  to  receive  the  notes,  for,  if  lie  liad 
iuxtj>  to  {lay,  they  would  he  gladly  accepted  liy  the  tisc*! 
officer,  and  m  any  cast-  tlioy  coiiM  always  exchanged 
at  the  bank  for  an  equivalent  number  of  livres  in  coin. 
But  Law,  while  maintaining  the  oonvertibilitv  of  the 
notes,  knew  well  snough  that  the  igntem  would  fall  if 
the  people  were  not  permanently  rather  derirtras  of 
gettinir  nnd  keeping  the  notes  than  the  coin  which  they 
represented.    In  other  words,  the  eeseoce  of  bis  plan 
v\  a:^  to  have  his  notss  slwsyi  ooDvtctiUe^  but  never 
J  converted. 

j  The  next  movement  of  Law  was  to  engraft  a  mer- 
cantile company  into  the  bank.    The  Companv  of 

'the  West  was  organised,  with  a  monopoly  of  lix 
eoBunsioe  of  Louisisna  aiid  lUinois  and  the  benver' 
trade  of  Canada.  Then  the  Cbmpany  of  the  Indiee, 

founded  hy  rrin>(»rt,  wns  inrorporatei.l  with  the  Coin- 
;  pmiy  oi  the  We.-i.  and  thns  tiearly  all  the  profits  of 
I  the  commerce  <»f  the  tinu'  were  eimrossed,  wliiK-  I,.-iw'> 
iispirations  mounted  m\i  biglier  to  the  founding  of 
empires  in  the  new  countries  which  were  virtually 
given  over  to  hi.M  contnil.    The  shares  were  limited  to 
'.'Ot),(X)0,  at  500  livres  each,  but  at  first  they  did  not 
1  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Thcgr  were  psfaUe  in  state 
I  notes,  which  were  at  a  considerable  disooont.  The 
holders  of  state  notos  did  not  readily  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  exehanRC  them  tor  the  sharj^  of  the 
company, but  Law  at  once  in  vested  those  ixloncinv  to  the 
bank  in  this  manner,  thus  mingling  the  int»^resi<i  of  both. 

One  object  of  the  regent  and  of  Law  in  establishing 
the  bank  was  to  reduce  the  state  bunkos  and  render 
f u  tu  re  loan  operations  more  easy.  Although  the  public 
debt  bad  been  sesled  to  a  laige  uaount,  it  still  prc«aed 
heavily  on  the  Ooveninient.  In  the  beginning  the 
bunk  sol  !  its  .>hates  for  state  notes,  and  so  rid  the 
Government  ot  a  ^reut  amount  of  floating  debt.  This 
was  an  caxy  operation,  because  l  he  state  hills  represent- 
ing this  debt  were  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  regent  H 
plan  was  to  authorize  the  Imnk  to  manufacture  large 
ouantitics  of  notes  on  his  accunnt  and  put  them  at  his 
disposjj.  With  the»*e  he  proposed  to  purchase  shares 
of  the  Company  of  the  West.  Thus  it  would  ho  in  pos- 
session of  an  ample  fund  in  notes  which  might  be  ap- 
filioi]  in  any  inannor  it  "--aw  fit.  He  tlu'ti  proposed  that 
ihe  t  ioverninent  should  hormw  fnun  tln»  company 
I ,  H  1,1  H  H  i,oi;>0  livres  at  an  interest  ot'  3  per  cent  \\')th 
this  monev  the  state  creditors  were  to  (h'  paid  ;  imt  the 
regent  and  Law  both  saw  that  the  reimbursement  niitlit 
,  load  to  the  most  serious  oonsecHienoes  by  floodint;  ihn 
uiarkt^t  with  bank-notes  forwhtcb  there  was  no  demand. 
I  But  if  the  shsres  of  the  company  acquired  a  real  or  fic- 
I  titiousTshieftrhqrond  their  original  ooet,  then  all  wb  ) 
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poanased  bMik-notes  would  be  Mcer  to  Iniy  Ann  with 

them.  In  that  event  they  would  circulate  mpiilly  and 
their  credit  would  be  maintained.  "Thua,"  »uva  Mur- 
ray, '  the  credit  of  one  fictitious  value  would  be  sup- 
ported by  that  of  another,  and  I^aw's  st'hoinc  of  irseuine 

impcr  money  practiwilly  inconvertible  would  be  realized. 
fhuM  who  djfiliked  bank-notes  mixbt  exctuuiga  tliem 
fbr  shans,  and  those  who  posaeMM  ■hwM  ood- 
veit  them  into  bank-notes. 

The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  nnse  the  enAit  of 
the  ahares  of  the  companv.  Many  and  various  reports 
were  circidatcd  haviiii?  tfiisciid  in  view.  Tlie  public 
iniaKiiiHtiiiii  \v;i8  kept  on  the  stretch  by  unccaHiiii;  niniors 
of  new  disoiivcrics,  new  comracta  of  one  kind  and 
another,  which  were  calculiiled  to  excite  the  share- 
holdere.  The  reports  ouooeniing  the  wonderful  fertility 
and  ncliproduetl  of  Louisiana  produced  an  amazing 
effect.  The  flhana  raw  to  1000  lines,  to  10.000^  and 
even  20,000  liTna.  A  aividend  of  10  pw  cent  was 
annonnccil,  thntu-h  this  was  purely  firtifioiis,  but  it  had 
the  desired  otlect  uf  greatly  eiihaiu  iii>r  the  value  of  the 
shares.  Law  was  continuully  startiiii;  new  reports  and 
perfecting  his  plans  lor.  enriching  the  company,  which 
resulted  in  semling  the  price  oi  tho  stocx  up  higher 
and  higher.  As  long  as  ho  could  maintain  general 
fluth  Id  the  sntevpriae  and  eohaooe  the  value  of  the 
ahansithenwasnediingtoftar.  Feraona  bought  the 
stoek,  not  so  mudi  Ibr  (to  faitrinno  value  as  with  the 
expectation  of  its  advancing  in  price  and  of  selling  out 
and  pockeiini:  the  difference.  They  were  eaj;er  to 
make  tilt  r  I'lrtuin.s  .juiikly,  and  they  were  sure  of 
doing  it  »o  loiiK  ut>  the  stock  kept  rising  rapidly. 

Enormous  fortunes  were  mauo  by  the  rise,  and  aome 
were  wise  enouKh  to  exchange  their  notes  for  soecie  or 
Dogr  land  with  them  aad  seeure  their  gains.  But  the 
amoont  «f  bank>notes  was  swoOea  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, not  much  less  than  three  milliards,  aiid  af\cr  a 
time  people  began  to  evince  the  ditipusilioii  in  a  more 
marked  way  to  convert  them  iiitu  jjroperty  of  n^al 
value.  The  u.'^ual  cmrso  would  have  i>een  to  take 
them  to  the  bank  and  demand  bpecic.  But  Law  had 
adupu-d  so  many  precautions  against  this  danger  that 
the  ^noteholders  dared  not  make  a  run  on  too  bank, 
ftariag  that  it  mi^ht  lead  to  some  act  of  authority 
pntoeunaitftom  its  creditors.  But  the/ could  pnr- 
cfaass  kad  and  other  things.  Tlie  result  was,  that 
prices  rose  cnortnouKly  ;  if  iih  n  lumis  sold  their  goods 
for  paper  money,  they  doubled  or  trebled  their  price. 

Law  saw  what  was  comini,'.  The  first  defensive  step 
was  the  issue  of  an  edict  bv  the  Government  reducing 
the  specified  value  of  all  the  shares  and  notes  ifi-^u&l 
one-balf.  Tlic  reduction  was  to  be  gradual,  extending 
over  a  neriod  of  eight  months.  It  has  ocen  ques- 
tioned whether  this  cuict  was  issued  by  Law's  advioe  or 
against  it;  though,  as  he  was  now  the  comptmller- 
ceneral  anl  ou  lmikI  terms  witli  the  retrent,  it  is 
hardly  pMbuhlc  that  ihc  edict  \va.s  issued  conirary  to 
hit-  judL'meiit.  Anvliow,  the  edict  produL-ed  a  most 
di.>*4i.-.trou.s  effect.  The  owner  of  a  bank-note  found 
that  in  a  single  dav  its  v:due  had  l)cen  reduced  from 
JOO  to  80  livrei  In  a  few^  months  it  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  one-half  the  origimd  amount.  A  panic 
seised  the  public  mind ;  the  value  of  the  bank-notes 
and  shares  rapidly  declined ;  a  run  on  the  bank  was 
inevitable ;  and,  though  the  value  of  the  specie  lio- 
longing  to  it  was  raised  from  fJt  to  120  hvres  the 
marc,  thus  nearly  douLlin;:  its  exchangeable  power, 
the  applicants  were  so  eager  and  numerous  to  get  even 
this  dcnrcciatcd  coin  that  ten  or  twelve  persons  were 
crushea  to  death.  I^aw's  life  was  endangered,  and  his 
hold  and  gigantic  enterprise  collapsed  more  suddenly 
thu  it  sprang  into  life.  It  yielded  the  poisonous 
fkrnits  of  a  feamil  demoralization  from  whicli  France 
did  not  recover  for  a  long  period.' 

«  Sever«l  hive  of  Law  have  been  written:  Thiers'  HUloirt  <te 
law  (Engltiih  tranji.,  New  York,  1859);  Mrmoirt  qf  the  Oreal  Mr. 
Late  (IjonAon,  1T2\)  ;  UJt  and  Prijordt^  Johm  Ijam  (Edinburah, 
W^i  JtoMXr*  (BdlBbuiab.  ]]b«);  <Bmm  4*  J.  £m 

Vou  X^a 


Law's  experiment  had  lasted  tmk  fimr  yean.  Tha 

losses  were  so  tremendous,  and  c-onndencc  in  banking 
was  so  completely  shattered,  that  no  bank  flourisliea 
there  during  the  next  fifty  years.  liut  in  1776, 
under  the  ministr>-  of  Turgot,  a  bank  of  discount 
was  established  at  I'ari.<4.  Its  original  capital  was 
only  7,500,000  francs.  Three  yean  afterwara  its  capi- 
ta] was  increased  to  12,000,000  fiaiics.  The  rate 
of  discount  was  fixed  at  4  9sr  esDt.  oa  biUs  «f 
change  having  two  or  three  months  to  run.  Shorty 
afterward  bank-bills  were  issued  to  the  same  anumiit 
!i8  its  cajiitul.  The  activity  which  it  imparted  to  tho 
circulation  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
was  so  great  that  oommeroe,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
enlightened  merchants  of  the  time,  a)ulil  not  have 
supplied  itself  with  silver  at  the  rate  of  (3  per  cent., 
which  was  the  rate  during  the  btter  yeans  oi  the  war. 
Subsequeoily,  the  embairaaaiieota  of  the  bank  were 
so  great  that  it  was  suppreaaed  in  March,  1793,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Convetitinti.  Various  aswK-iatioiis  were 
aft<Tward  formed  at  Paris  for  carrying  on  the  discount 
business,  the  n)o8t  note<l  of  ^vhiih  was  tlie'"Caii*e 
des  Comptea  couranis,"  which  wa.s  fnunded  in  IHOO 
and  almost  immediately  merged  in  the  liank  of  France. 

The^kw  of  Sept.  24,  1803,  granted  to  the  bonk  a 
fraodiise  for  fifteen  years ;  it  was  extended  to  twenlg^ 
five  yean  fcgr  the  kw  of  April  22,  1800.  Then  a 
fiirther  mttsaiioD  of  twelve  years  was  granted  in  1H40. 
Tti  lsri2tliaftanchiBe  was  extended  five  years  longer, 
and  tinatly,  on  the  9(h  of  June,  1857,  its  continuance 
wa.H  autlii'ri/(  d  till  (lie  end  of  June,  1897. 

Itjj  original  capital  was  30,000,000  francs;  in  1803 
the  amount  was  increa-sjd  one-half,  and  five  years 
afterward  the  capital  was  increased  to  90,(XX),000 
fVanes.  Tlic  suridus  fund  was  at  first  used  to  pur- 
chase shaiee  of  the  bank,  and  fay  1812  its  capital  had 
been  reduced  to  67,900,000  ftaoes  in  this  manner. 
There  had  l>een  22.100  shares  cancelled.  The  capital 
remained  at  this  figure  till  184!*.  Meantime,  after 
IS20,  the  bank  used  its  surplus  in  making  extra  divi- 
dends. From  1820  to  18;!1  more  than  23,500,000 
francs  were  thus  distributed.  In  1834  the  reserve 
fund  was  limited  to  10,000,000  francs,  which  was  in- 
vested in  public  stocks.  Since  that  date  no  adi~  ' 
have  been  made  to  the  reserve  from  the  profits. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1M9,  23,500,000  francs 

added  to  the  capital,  resulting  fnim  tho  union  of  the 
provincial  banks  with  the  liaiik  of  France.  With  this 
addition  its  capital  was '.il  .  iOiiJKX)  franc*.  In  June, 
1S57,  the  amount  was  doubled,  but  the  bank  was  also 
rv.  luircd  from  the  proceeds  of  the  new  shares  to  depont 
l(JO,OO0^0O0  inuiGS  in  the  public  treasuiyio  exchange 
for  an  inscription  of  inalienable  3-per>eent  rentes  of 
four  millions  a  year.  This  transaetiun  was  completed 
at  the  end  of  I860.  Utis  portion  of  the  capital  con- 
stitutes the  resene  neces-sarj'  for  the  n^h  niption  of 
the  Viills  put  into  circuLition.  The  limit  of  the  cireu- 
laii  iti  was  fixe<J  by  the  decrees  of  184s  to  an  i.ssue  of 
4.')2,lK)0,(>iM)  francs;  in  Dec,  184(»,  the  amount  was 
raised  to  525,00o.(k:>0  ;  and  in  April,  18S0,  all  nstri»> 
tions  on  the  amount  were  removed. 

The  original  charter  of  the  bank  authorised  the 
opening  of  local  banks,  but  the  act  of  April,  1806,  and 
another  passed  two  years  afterward,  restricted  banking 
operations  to  a  single  central  bank  at  I'.iris,  with  affili- 
atcil  branches.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  establish 
such  brandies,  iKgitining  at  Lyons  and  Rouen  in 
1808,  but  they  were  all  .supim>sscd  by  a  royal  decree 
in  1817.  Tho  same  year  Rouen  established  a  lucal 
bank;  in  1818,  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  obtained  the 
same  prhrilegs.  During  the  next  seventeen  yean  m» 
others  wen  established,  but  between  1835  and  1839 
they  were  founded  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Havre, 
Toulouse,  and  Orleans.  In  I '^4*  all  these  lucal  banks 
were  reunited  widi  tLf  Bank  of  France.  At  the  clns<:  of 
1860  fort  V  tn  A  liraiu  liis  had  been  established.  The  law 
of  1857  ruiuired  that  within  ten  vears  from  that  date  the 
bankdwnldhaveafairsaoliiBeaolidfliiartmentofFhaNa. 

Amar^— ST 
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The  governor  of  the  bank  is  appuintcd  for  life.  The 
general  council,  consistintr  of  filiLLii  roirfiild  uiid  tliree 
censors,  is  eltrled  by  tJie  general  a-sstnibly.  This 
body  consists  of  the  two  hundred  largest  ^lliln•lln]dt■^s, 
who  represent  the  whole  number.  Five  of  the  fil'tceu 
Rtgenta  mtwt  be  choflen  from  the  manufacturers,  trad- 
en,  and  merchants  who  are  shareholden  of  the  baoL 
Three  of  the  n^nta  must  be  ehomn  fiom  the  Teceir- 
«n-general  of  the  taxes,  who  are  the  treasury  agents 
in  tne  departments.  They  are  elected  for  five  years, 
and  the  censors  for  three,  and  are  re-tliglljle  whtii 
their  term  of  o&oe  ia  completed.  The  dei>iitv  gcner- 
Dors  rank  arnon^^  the  regents,  and  t^ikc  their  ] 'laces 
•oooidiog  to  semority.  The  censors  arc  a  sort  of 
Maadtng  oonmittee  oi  audit.  Their  special  duty  is  to 
watch  over  the  opetatioiu  of  the  bank.  Among  other 
things  done  by  them  they  appoint  a  diaooant  oommitr 
tee,  which  consists  of  twelve  shareholders  carry  ing  on 
business  in  Paris.  A  fourth  part  of  this  committee  is 
re-elected  annuallv.  Tlioy  uj-m.-i  in  the  discount  opera- 
tions, in  which  they  have  a  deliljtrative  voice.  The 
duty  of  the  t^overuor  is  to  see  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  bunk  are  executed.  In  the  words  of  M. 
Boulaod,  a  recent  governor  of  the  bonk,  it  is  bis  duty 
to  lee  that  "  the  bank  perfonna  its  dutar  to  the  atate 
and  toward!  tlie  oomiiMroe  and  inanstiy  of  the 
country." 

From  the  out-imt  the  bank  was  a  Government  institu- 
tion, and  w.'VH  cri^iitcil  nitht  r  to  do  the  duty  of  a  fiscal 
agent  than  to  f'ullil  the  demands  of  commerce.  Thecrea- 
tion  of  briine  lies  in  all  the  departments  was  a  favorite 
idea  with  ibe  First  Napoleon.  In  a  grand  progrcM 
which  he  made  through  several  of  the  larger  provinces  in 
1810  he  ezpreaaed  his  dcure  to  have  a  bank  of  diaoouat 
in  ereiT  citv,  and  he  pronuBed  the  people  thaft  till 
shotdd  be  oone.  He  foresaw  the  rrcat  derelopMni 
which  a  unifbrm  and  ramified  bankinir  system  wodd 
give  to  the  business  of  the  empire,  but  he  did  not  ner- 
ceive  that  while  banks  may  encourage  and  stimulate 
business,  it  is  not  their  province  to  create  it;  and  the 
trade  of  the  departmeDta  was  noL  at  that  time,  oon- 
siderable  enoiign  to  give  proAtaUe  eutdogngaeiit  to 
banking  capitaT 

The  policy  of  establialunff  new hankiiwludi  that  great 
finance  minister,  M.  MolTien,  successfiilly  resisted  in 
1810,  wa.s  revived,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1836.  The  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  department.^  had  iit  leii|irth 
attained  vast  proportions,  ana  the  need  of  lical  capital 
for  its  further  development  was  no  longer  doubted. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  caused  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  all  the  banks  of  issue.  No  special  blame 
could  be  imputed  to  the  provincial  banks  for  yieUing 
to  a  force  which  had  proved  too  great  for  even 
the  Bank  of  France.  But  the  provisional  Government 
seized  the  occasion  to  revoke  their  charters  and  to 
absorb  them  all  in  the  national  institution.  Tliere  was 
no  (Rirutiny  into  the  relative  value  of  their  .Ml.M-ks  an<l 
those  of  the  Bank  of  France;  their  assets  and  liabilities 
were  turned  over  to  the  latter,  and  tiie  same  number 
of  its  shares  wa.s  Issued  to  the  pnjvincial  bank  stock- 
hdden  as  they  had  held  in  those  instituUona.  Thus 
Uie  monopoly  of  the  oirouladon  was  restored  to  the 
bank,  and  it  iiaa  been  exceedingly  profitable. 

Besides  tliis  monopoly  of  issue,  the  bank  enjovs 
aniitlicr  prixilL  LO.  which  gives  it  great  power  over  (fic 
money-market,  making  it,  in  truth,  the  monetary  dic- 
tator of  the  country.  Tliis  privilege  c<>n>ist.s  in  fixing 
the  rate  of  discount  and  of  interest  on  advances  above 
6  per  ceat«  "if  circumstances  require  it"  The  legal 
late  on  commercial  bills  is  6  per  cent,  and  the  same 
limit  governed  the  bank  till  the  law  of  June,  1857, 
which  authorized  the  bank  to  raise  the  rate  at  discre- 
tion. Though  the  law  did  not  ai>ply  specifically  to  any 
other  party  than  the  Bank  of  France,  tlie  c  urts  have 
decided  that  it  applies  to  all  banks  and  bunkers  dis- 
counting paper,  inasnnich  as  they,  being  }x>mi\vers  as 
well  as  lenders  of  money,  are  sul^eot  to  the  ratea  estab- 
lished 1(7  the  banL  BottbeeSmgeintlwlawiileai 


\  remarkable  than  the  cliangc  in  the  practice  of  the  bank 
,  with  relation  to  the  rate  nf  di.scnunt.  Prior  to  the  act 
of  1857  the  rate  had  remained  almost  intlexibly  at  4  per 
cent.  To  maintain  it  at  this  rate  was,  indeed,  a  cardi- 
nal principle  with  the  First  Napoleon,  who  declared 
that  there  should  be  placed  over  the  door  of  the  bank 
in  letters  of  gold  thia  msoription :  "The  minion  of  the 
Bsnk  of  France  is  to  discount  si)  commera'al  bills  at  4 
per  cent,"  But  this  rule  could  not  always  be  oKserved. 
Between  1853  and  1857  the  rate  of  discount  fluctuated 
hK-'tvvecn  3  atid  6  iwr  cent,,  and  since  the  latter  date  it 
has  ranged  from  3  t^)  10  per  cent. 

The  olijcct  of  raising  tne  rate  of  discount  is  to  check 
the  discounting  of  paper,  and  thus  prevent  a  drain  of 
specie.  The  old  method  of  doing  this  empkgred  tgr 
toe  bank  was  to  HiminMh  the  time  of  the  paper  di>> 
counted.  There  can  be  no  question  eoncemng^  the 
success  of  the  modem  practice.  _  By  making  business 
operations  more  expensive  their  volume  is  reduced, 
speculation  is  cliokcii,  and  the  withdrawal  and  shi[i- 
uient  of  gold  prevented.  As  the  Bank  of  France  has 
no  competitor,  borrowers  feel  its  at'tion  more  acutsihr 
than  similar  action  on  the  ^art  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  pbll  of  reducing  the  fclUancej  or  periiHl 
which  bills  WKj  mn,  haa  been  sevoely  criticised.  The 
check  has  been  dedared  tobeboth  iqjurions  and  fhtile. 
The  bank,  Hht  example,  takes  bilb;  at  sixty  days  «t  4  per 
cent.,  but  stiddenly  refuses  those  of  a  lonircr  date, 
though  e<iually  good.  The  unfortunate  hoi  l<  r  of  the 
latter  claa-s  of  bills  is  obligeil  to  seek  disc«)unts  eksewhere. 
The  consequence  is  a  pressure  among  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  severest  kind.  It  has  oiU'n  been  not 
a  question  of  rates,  but  of  getting  discounts  at  all. 
Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  thia  j/sSk^  on  the  bank?  It 
oontiDues  to  give  money  to  certain  ptufties  at  4  per  cent ; 
others  who  hold  bills  equally  good,  btit  ont  of  date  for 
the  bank,  arc  giving  5,  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent.  The  holders 
uf  short  bills  discount  more  than  ihcy  would  otherwise 
have  done,  in  onler  to  obtain  the  high  profit  of  nt<li.«- 
counting  longcr-d.urd  bills;  those  who  have  deposits  in 
the  bauic  withdraw  tbem,  in  order  to  obtain  the  large 
profits  from  private  disccmnting ;  and,  lastly,  bills  are 
drawn  \g  parties  in  Paris,  or  from  their  correspondents 
in  London  and  Brussels,  of  the  necessary  instead  of  the 
n.sual  date,  in  onler  to  evade  the  bank  rcgidation.  Thus, 
in  every  way  the  bank  is  defeated.  The  pressure  on  the 
public  IS  greater;  the  drain  on  the  bank  funds  is  greater; 
the  rcgidation,  moreover,  is  easily  evaded ;  while  the 
bank  gets  no  share  of  the  advaotages  iriiidi  a  hjghsr 
value  of  money  offers. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank 
dniiiif  the  yean  IMS-dO  is  an  event  reqaiiing  fimher 
oonriaeratran.  IVomtlteSflthoPFebniaiytotheldAof 
March,  1848,  the  metallic  reserve  fell  from  140,000^000 
to  70,000,01)0  francs.  The  withdrawal  of  its  resources 
had  been  going  on  for  mure  than  three  years  nrior  to 
the  suspension  of  .spwie  payments.  During  the  year 
1846  the  aocount.s  current  fell  from  11S,4T0,0<X)  to 
61,565,271  francs.  The  treasury  account  during  the 
same  j>eriod  wa.s  reduced  from  95,149,737  fiancB  to 
48,206,647.  Lastly,  the  new  banks  of  discount  had 
drawn  heavily  frcnn  the  centra]  establishment  Tlie 

f)urchase  of  grain  abroad  and  at  home  was  the  reajson 
or  withdrawing  the  accounts  current.  "This  with- 
drawal," said  the  Commer<x  Pari?  newspaper  in  1847, 
'"would  present  no  source  of  uneiu-^inis.-;  us  reganls  the 
reserve,  nad  not  the  fre;i-»ury  been  olilii-ed  to  withdraw 
a  great  part  of  the  funds  which  it  had  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  bank.  It  was,  no  doubt,  vny  convenient 
for  this  estaUisbneol  to  dispose  of  a  sum  ef  more  than 
100,(KX),(X)0  ibna  for  wU  it  bad  no  iatmrt.  whi^ 
more  than  50,000,000  of  its  capital  of 07,000^000  ftmies 
were  invested  in  rentes." 

On  the  15th  (d"  March,  l.«4S,  more  than  10.000,000 
francs  were  paid  away  in  coin,  and  at  its  close  only 
55,lK)4,0OO  francs  remained  in  the  bank.  A  vear  be- 
foic  it  had  borrowed  20.000,000  francs  in  silver  of  the 
Bank  of  EngianJ  in  onfar  to  increase  the  reacrve.  On 
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the  right  of  the  15th  of  Man'h  the  di^iTce  nf  snstx-n- 
eion  wa.-*  |)n-'iiared.  It  dL'i-larL'd  llic  imtcs  ol'  tlie  bank 
to  be  legal  niDiicy,  and  relieved  the  bank  from  puy- 
ing  them  until  a  further  older  wai  iaiiMd.  But  aa 
noies^not  eichangeable  for  specie  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing diwmditedt  ttae  maximum  of  their  issue  wa«  fixed 
«t  335,000^000  ficBDca;.  The  decree  also  ordained  that 
the  condition  of  the  bank  should  be  published  ererj' 
ireek  in  the  Munt'li  ur  newspaper. 

The  decree  aLso  autliorized  the  emission  of  200-  and 
Kxi-franc  notes.  Emissions  for  50  and  li.'j  francs  had 
been  demanded.  liut  it  was  thought  that,  while  they 
might  fadlitate  payments  in  amaJl  transactions,  they 
would  fttimuUte  the  expoitatioaof  coin  at  a  time  when 
it  WIS  desirable  to  retain  ai  mnoh  as  possible.  The 
demand,  therefore,  was  not  granted.  Aller  the  sus- 
iicnflion  oocunred,  the  bank  continued  to  advance  to 
twtiks  cif  Jis^-ount  and  jicmnil  depositories — institu- 
tii'n-*  mntn  to  bo  extiijiinod — to  a  larL'e  amount,  bi'.-idcs 
also  advancing  to  llio  tn^;L.-ury  at  v.iriniis  tiiin'.s  iliuitj;^' 
1S48  and  IM'J  alj<jut  I  'jU.OUOiOOU  fnincs.  Before  the 
dose  ofl84s  the  condition  of  the  bank  stood  thus:  cir- 
culation, 375,000,000  francs,  discounts,  150.000,000. 
and  bullion.  350^000,000.  The  ri^  in  buUioo  from 
55,004,000  franca  to  such  a  figure  within  a  jrear  was 
very  remarkable.  It  was  the  cflTect  of  substitntinir 
small  notes  for  coin,  and  of  tlic  liirLre  balance  (jf  trade  in 
favor  of  France,  n  snliinL'  f  r  iti  a  (i;minution  of  imports 
and  an  increase  ot'expori-.  aiiHiuniin^'  during  the  year 
IMS  to  more  tlian  L'.'»U,tMA),UOU  fnincs. 

In  Deeeuil>er,  1S49,  the  circulation  had  reaoMtvtty 
neiily  450,000,000  francst  and  the  metallic  reserve  was 
■ImoBt tm great  The maximnm ofcirculationwasthen 
extended  to  525,000.000  francs.  On  the  6th  of  Augoat, 
1850,  the  National  Assembly  authorised  the  immediate 
resumption  of  cash  pavments.  At  that  time  the  circu- 
lation was  50(),CHX),OiX)  francs,  bnllion,  450,000,000,  and 
the  ilisi  .Minl.s  only  ll)L',.')(H>,000  franc?*. 

Discounts  of  commercial  pa^r  by  the  Bank  of  France 
an  not  granted  nnleaa  three  signatures  are  given.  In 
the  ordinary  operations  of  buvnng  and  selling,  the  bolder 
can  tihe  only  two  name^,  his  own  and  that  of  the 
purchaser.  _  The  inevitable  effect  of  this  provision, 
therefore,  is  that  the  merchant  or  tradesman  must 
can>'  his  note  t<i  a  third  party,  usually  a  Imnker  or 
bniker,  who,  by  aflixin^^  his  own  name,  fidtils  the  re- 
qiiin  nieiitp  uf  the  hank.  This  ride  of  renuirinL' three 
names  is  defended  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  it  form.s  a 
safeguard  against  the  use  of  what  is  termed  '*aooom- 
modatiun  paper,"  inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  in  the 
wi^of  making  it  are  increased  by  this  requirement; 
secondly,  that  by  clieckiog  the  diaisount  of  aooommoda- 
tion  bill?  it  prevents  the  expan«on  which  they  would 
cause  in  the  r.ri  :ilatii>n  of  the  •■ountry. 

In  order  to  remh  r  the  discount  of  Kills  e.xsier,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  of  Man  li.  1S4S,  ju«t  Itelure  the  suspension 
of  spede  payments  by  the  Bank  of  France,  com/)- 
taind'escompte,  or  banks  of  discount,  were  established. 
The  capitals  of  these  banks  were  subseribed,  one-third 
in  mone^  by  individuals,  one-tbild  in  local  securities 
by  the  cities  in  which  they  were  respectively  located, 
and  one^third  in  treasury  bonds  by  the  Qovcniment. 
The  capital  of  tho  Central  Comptoir  at  Paris  was  fixed 
at  20,000,(X)U  fraiK-s,  divided  into  shares  of  500  francs 
e^ich.  Itj5  operation."!  were  cordintd  to  commercial 
pa{Mir  payable  in  J'aris  or  in  the  departments  into 
which  the  countrr  is  divided.  All  otncr  operations 
were  forbidden.  Only  two  signatures  to  the  paper  dis- 
counted were  neoessar)'.  It  could  not  run  longer  than 
one  hundred  and  five  days  if  payable  in  Paris,  and 
sixty  days  if  payable  in  the  deparfmcnta.  The  rate  of 
G  per  cent,  wx^  fixi  d  t  >r  all  kinds  of  paper  disOOIUIIedi 
and  interest  was  nlluweil  on  dn;>osit8. 

.\t  tlie  time  of  their  cstaM'slimcnt,  cominrrcc  was  80 
inactive  and  businetw  generally  so  depressed  that  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  commercial  paper.  But  large  stocks 
of  goods  existed  in  warehonses,  which  the  meichanta 
weraohKgedtolMldortoadlatagreatMerifice.  Gen- 


cral  dejiofiitorio.'s,  tlierefore,  were  created  under  the 
C'lmriil  of  the  state,  where  nKiniifin  tiinrs  could  de- 

5nmt  merchandise  and  the  receipts  takeu  were  reu- 
cred  tnumferable  by  indorsement. 
In  the  first  fifteen  months  of  its  existence,  daring  the 
great  oommercisl  crisis  of  1848  and  1849,  the  Central 
Comptoir  d'Kscompte  dnoouated  at  Paris 244,297  bills, 
representing  1 92, 45.'), 260  francs.  In  1854  it  was  em- 
powered to  make  advances  on  stocks  of  industrial  and 
credit  enlerprissea  for  two-thirds  of  their  value,  at 
market  quotations  and  fur  ninety  days.  The  other 
oomptoira  also  have  played  their  part  in  furnishing 
capital  to  French  trade  and  indu8tr>'.  In  1854  the 
Comptoir  received  its  final  constitution,  prolonging  its 
privileges  thirty  years  from  the  18th  of  Alarvh,  li<57. 
The  comptoirH  are  enabled  to  extend  their  business 
very  much  by  the  Bank  of  France,  which  rediscounts 
their  jtapcr  to  a  lar.i,'c  amount.  In  the  year  Is  lS,  w  hen 
this  Wiis  first  done,  the  15ank  of  France  discounted 
^7,.')iHi.ii<i(j  fiam.s  tlieir  paper  in  Paris  and  145, tMJ,- 
ij<*0  francK  at  the  branches.  It  also  made  advances  on 
the  receipts  of  the  geneial  depoaitoriei  to  the  amovot 
of  62,500,000  francs.  t 

The  effect  of  the  Franco-German  Wsr  was  to  swdl 
enoniiwislythecirculationof  the  Bank  of  France.  The 
Government  gave  its  bond  to  secure  the  issue  of 
l,4'>0,iMio,(WHi  fnint^.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  contest 
the  lianlc  lieM  a  bullion  reserve  of  1,31 8, 000,000  franrs, 
but  in  Deeeiiibei-  tlie  re.-*crvehad  fallen  to  497,2iXi,n<M). 
Although  nominally  inconvertible,  the  notes  were  uut 
at  a  discount 

Tlic  following  table,  showing  the  qnsatitv  in  curen* 
lation  January  30, 1879,  of  the  diifennt  kin&  of  notes, 
is  instructive: 


Valne,  franca. 

Ko.  of  notea. 

Amount 

BaUo. 



6,000 

5 

s.ooo 

.00 

1.0U0 

60.35 

aoo 

753..'i'J9 

75,3.'>9,«I0 

16.45 

aoo 

8.187 

12»,«» 

.03 

luo 

6.W-.'0l 

110.K5),630 

22.02 

50 

SW.ltvi 

8,161  ,C60 

.69 

25 

147,615 

JOS 

20 

1.706.180 

M 

aoc,058 

.04 

OldinM. 

1.245 

.02 

468.1SI6.615 

100.00 

Checks  are  net  uod  so  genentty  in  I^nce  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  MO*  be  ittastmled  by  the  tA- 
low'ms:  tmnKaetionsofthsBankoffVBiMsfiv  the  yean 

1877  and  1878: 

1S77.  1878. 

67.70  per  cent 
39.56  " 
5.33  " 


Aocoanta  paid  by  checkH,  5.').11 
bank-not4!S,  39J)6 
*  5.33 


com, 

The  bank  now  maintains  eightjrdzlmnches.  one  «f 
which  is  in  Algeria.  Somem  tMuaMcaixiedoiiat* 

loes.' 

Bankinfj  iii  (tn-mnny. — One  of  tlifl  croat  hanks  of 
Europe  is  the  Rcichsbank,  or  Imiu  rial  Hank,  of  Ger- 
many. This  has  Home  peculiar  feature.**.  While  de- 
scribing this  we  shall  also  glance  at  the  previous 
history  of  banking  in  Germany. 

Befora  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  the 
banks  of  tlie  various  German  states  issued  bank-notes 
subject  to  regulation  br  esch  state.  Baft  fay  £v  the 
largest  bank  was  that  of  Phisna,  which  was  afkeniaid 
merged  into  the  Imperial  Bank  of  0.  nnnn  v.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  prini  iii.il  liank,  the  de- 
posit biuik,  and  the  Inan  or  discount  bank.  Tlie  jinii- 
cipal  bank  was  founded  in  July,  17G8.  It  had  |K)wer 
to  nirehase  and  sell  gold  and  silver,  bills  of  exchange, 
to  iBsne  notefi,  to  receive  the  Government  money  re- 
mitted fiiom  the  nrovinoes,  to  pay  the  salaries  and  ez- 

Sensesof  the  diplomatic  agenla  at  foreign  eottrts.  The 
eposit  bank  nceived,  in  eiohaage  for  oebent 
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tified  bj'thc  authorities uf  the  principal  bank,  thefuiuls 
belungiiig  to  t  ri  luin  estiiblibliuieiit.s  and  to  charitable 
institutions  Kiii'ciully,  and  the  money  of  individual 
from  50  rix-dollars  upward.  The  nioncv  thus  depofl- 
it«d  might  be  withdrawu  after  a  week  s  notice,  the 
repttrment  Ixiag  nuS»  at  the  princtpa]  baafc.  The 
fiud  ntei  of  iirt«Ml  after  1787  were  2  per  coot,  for 
monejrbelon^nff  toindiTidnals,  and  2^  {K-roent.  fSvthat 
ot'cliuritalili'  iriHtitiitiniis.  cxcrpl  nrjihan  cstabli.shnipnts, 
wliicli  liri'W  p(T  cent,  'i'hc  loan  or  (ItN'oiiiit  bank 
Iriil  niritiL'V  on  .i.'i>o'ls  not  ot' a  pi'ri.«lialilc  nature,  and 
diMXiuntiMl  bills  of  exchange  having  three  good  in- 
dot«emont8.  The  hiwcst  value  oa  which  money  was 
•dvanoed  waB  100  lix-iluUais  cunreocsr.  The  interest 
WM  payable  in  advaiifle,  Mid  the  mouef  wm  leak  from 
two  to  six  montba. 

Such  is  the  ontline  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  which  was 
the  founilati(»n  of  the  ^rrentcr  bank  established  in  I  S75. 
The  governiiii;  WJy  consists  of  a  council  of  adminis- 
tration, ealleil  tlic  '"  b:iiik  riirutoriuin.  wlio  are  aii- 
pointed  by  the  Govcrnujent.  "The  president  of  the 
oounoil  is  the  chancellor  of  the  empire  and  he  has  four 
iMttdooUeagaeB."  Ooeof  these  four  memben is  named 
or  the  emperor,  the  other  three  by  the  federal  oounciL 
Hie  council  meet  quarterly,  and  receive  a  report  of  the 
eondition  of  the  bank,  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  it. 
In  some  r^ards  the  imperial  chancellor  acts  alone. 
He  directs  tne  entire  aiitmnistration  of  the  bank  under 
the  rules  prcwrilH'd  in  tlic  liiuikiriL'  law;  lie  pnlil:>hi  s 
the  directions  for  the  bank  directory  and  the  branch 
offices,  and  also  the  rules  and  instructions  for  the  offi- 
dals  oif  the  bank.  He  alone  is  authoriicd  to  introduce  a 
chaoge  in  aniy  of  thcae  regulations.  Tha  charter  runs 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  renewable  for  ten-year  periods. 

The  Imperial  Bank  directory  is  the  official  authority 
by  which  the  bank  i>  ailniinisfcre<i.  It  consists  of  r 
president  and  a  c  rtain  nuinl>er  of  nienilKTs;  its  deoi- 
siona  are  made  by  a  inajority  of  the  nu  nibi  rs  present. 
It  is  subjt^t  to  the  directions  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
ampire  with  respect  to  all  questions  of  administration. 
The  imsident  and  members  of  the  bank  directory  are 
appointed  for  Ufe  by  the  emperor. 

So  far  as  the  shareholders  are  oonoened^  they  hare 
the  right  to  be  present  at  the  annua]  meetings  and  to 
take  part  in  the  proccedinps.  They  arc  also  represented 
ill  any  business  coniieeted  with  the  administration  by  n 
central  coniiiiittee  chosen  from  their  niunbcr  nini  cnii 
sisting  of  fillccn  members  and  as  many  substitutes. 
The  central  committee  hold  monthly  meetings,  to  which 
must  be  submitted  the  weekly  reports  relating  to  dis- 
counts, bills,  loans,  the  note-circulat  ion,  cash  in  hand, 
deposits,  purchase  and  sale  of  gold,  bills,  and  aetmritiea, 
and  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  branch  offices.  The 
oontinuous  special  control  over  the  administration  of 
the  bank  is  exercised  by  three  dej)uties  chosen  fn)ni  the 
centrLil  l  omniiiteo,  wlio  Imlil  office  for  a  year,  and 
three  substitutes  for  the  deputies.  The  depnties  are 
entitled  to  be  present  and  to  pronounce  their  opinions 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  bank  direotoiy.  They  have 
also  the  right  to  examine  into  the  eonna  of  bnnness, 
the  books  and  securities,  in  the  presence  of  a  member 
of  the  bank  directory.  Such  is  the  elaborate  method 
devised  for  coiidiictinic  the  business  of  the  bank. 

The  Imperial  Hank  has  210  branches,  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  rin])irc.  The  rcirulatious  cMnccriiiiiL'  the 
lasiie  of  notes  are  unlike  those  existing  iu  an^  other 
eoutit  ry.  Although  several  features  of  the  Italian  sys- 
tem have  been  oppied,  and  others  from  the  avatem  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States,  the  regulation  of  the  note- 
issues  is  by  a  new  principle.  A  certain  amount  era  be 
issued  without  taxation,  but  beyond  this  limit  a 
tax  of  f)  per  cent,  per  annum  is  imposed.  The  end 
sonirlit  to  be  attHiineii  by  this  retrulation  is  to  keej)  the 
issues  wit liiri  a  certain  ani  oiii]!  u.sually  by  makinir  the 
excess  unprofitable,  yet  providing  a  way  for  increasing 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions.  In  the  dosing  week 
of  IbSl  this  regulation  came  into  operatioQ  for  the  first 
time  iritb  leqiMt  to  the  Lnparial  Bank. 


The  notes  issued  by  the  Gcnnan  hanks  must  lye 
covered,  one-third  at  least,  by  (imnaii  coin,  by  leiral- 
tender  notes  of  the  empire,  by  gold  bars  or  loreign 
coins  valued  at  a  certain  rate,  and  the  remainiBg  tW^ 
thirds  by  discounted  bilisdue  at  lateal  in  three  months, 
and  for  which  generally  time,  but  at  least  two,  persons 
known  to  he  aolvent  are  responsiUe.  Although  the 
hanks  mi^  thus  iasne  their  notes  to  the  extent  pre- 
8cril)ed,  yet  when  (heir  issncs  exceed  a  certain  amount, 
as  we  have  rrnjarkcii,  a  ia\  uf  ij  percent,  must  lje  paid. 
This  restriction  is  re^'ulatcil  by  tiie  ninth  wetion  ot  ilic 
bunking  law.  It  permits  an  is-ne  free  of  tax  to  such 
an  amount  of  cash,  notes  of  oth'  r  Herman  banks,  gold 
bars,  and  foreign  coin,  as  may  belong  to  the  bank,  in 
addition  to  an  amountoovered  by  bills,  originallv  limited 
to  250,000,000  marks  for  the  Imperial  Bank,  Vut  sub- 
sequently increased  by  the  transfer  of  i&sncs  from  other 
batiks  to  "iT.S.^T'i.fH)!)  niarks.  These  additlunul  issues 
are  i)Ut  foiib  nmier  a  provision  of  the  law  which  de- 
clares that  it'  any  bank  tbrleit  its  riijht  of  issue  by  the 
lapse  of  its  charter,  renunciation,  bankruptcy,  sentence 
oi  a  court  of  justice,  or  decision  of  a  state  govern- 
ment, the  amount  of  its  authorized  issue  shall  topee  to 
the  Keichsbank.  Beiidea  the  15  banks  whose  isBoea 
have  thus  lapsed  or  been  transferred,  there  are  18  other 
banks,  whose  issues  amount  to  111,125,000  marks. 

The  riirlif  of  issuint'  notes  is  conicrred  by  law.  They 
are  not  a  Ic-al  tender,  nor  can  any  province  of  the  em- 
jii:c  pass  a  law  reipiiring  tb<'  imperial  treasuries  to 
rv!<'eivc  them  in  payment.  They  are  not  issued  for 
smaller  sums  than  $25  ;^  and  every  bank  must  cash  its 
notes  at  full  value  at  its  head  office,  and  also  at  its 
bi-anchcs.  No  Ixink  can  call  in  its  notes  without  an 
order  of  the  federal  oounciL  The  Reichsbank  can  issue 
notes  aooording  to  its  bmuness  requirements  under  the 
omtrol  of  the  imperial  debt  commissioners,  and  the 
notes  of  other  banks  orL'anized  and  existing  under  the 
law  of  I^T  i  are  a  IcL'al  tender  to  the  Keiehsbauk  ami 
its  branches,  'f  he  circulation  of  private  banks  of  i.ssue 
is  restricted  to  the  states  in  which  th^  are  utuated, 
unless  they  conform  in  business  management  to  the 
rules  prescribed  for  the  banks  just  mentioned;  they 
must  accept,  too,  the  notes  of  all  authorised  banks, 
liflstly,  all  banks  of  issue  are  required  to  publish  in  the 
CnzHU  a  weekly  stateoMnt  ef  aeeaanta  and  their  an* 
niial  balance-sheet.' 

Itiiiikhig  ill  Aii.iln'ii- Htni'/'anj. — On  the  24th  of 
December,  1S67,  a  forced  cumncy  was  established. 
The  emnire,  having  contracted  various  liabilities  to  the 
National  Bank  then  existing,  finally  conndidated  them 
into  a  loan  of  $40,00(),0<X),  which  was  accepted  by  the 
bulk  without  interest  in  consideration  of  securing  a  re- 
nrgsnisation  under  the  name  of  the  Austro-Hanpariiui 
TJank,  with  a  charter  oxtendinir  to  the  end  of  IS^T,  and 
I'oiifcrring  the  exclusive  ritdit  of  issninir  bank-imtes  fuT 
tlic  enijtire.  They  arc  covered  by  the  ;L".«e[s  of  the 
bank  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  have  a  pri- 
ority over  other  claims  in  the  event  of^  liquidation,  but 
arc  not  secured  by  the  crvdit  of  the  state.  The  notes 
are  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  are  not  issued 
for  sums  less  than  $5.  They  are  payable  in  coin  of  the 
realm  at  its  head  offices  at  Vienna  and  Bnda-Pesth. 
If  not  paid  within  24  hours  fmni  tlio  tiino  pajTnent  M 
dematKled.  further  issues  an"  immediately  prohibited 
and  the  liaiik  forfeits  its  charter.  The  same  Btrirt- 
ness,  however,  does  not  prevail  with  reference  to  re- 
deeming its  notes  at  its  branches,  which  are  numeroiM, 
It  must  redeem  them  in  legal-tender  moner  at  tbMS 
plaoea  so  far  as  its  resources  will  admit,  but  the  i«(|iiin» 
ment  ends  here.  Tlie  charter,  however,  contains  an- 
other important  provision — namely,  the  issues  over 
?l(X),00<),OfX)  must  be  roven^d  by  gold  or  silver  coin  or 
bullion,  a  renuiremenf  evidently  taken  tmm  the  am- 
stitution  of  the  Bank  of  Eiidland.  Fiirthemion\  any 
notes  issued  against  liabilities  on  demand — that  is,  de- 
posit aeooimta  in  warn  of  the  amount  «f  the  reecne 
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of  the  bonk — muat  be  secured  on  banking  wn  untics.  ' 
Tla^ti  may  consist  of  bills  and  notes  discuttnuii  by  the  > 
bank,  loans  on  precious  nietnls  or  cntn  erlibk^  notes, 
redeemable  obligations  or  coiiii<>iit>  ot  the  omjiiro,  and 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  If  experieace  should  show 
that  the  amount  of  Beonrity-oovered  bank-notes  is 
not  enoutrli  to  supply*  the  dt  uKind  tor  them,  the  bank 
may  state  tlie  mtuatioti  to  ilic  Government,  and  it  has 
autnorit)'  to  direct  the  issue  of  nmre.  Any  note^s  ont- 
Staodiug  after  six  years'  notic-c  to  present  them  fur 
IWjniWDt  ttPB  to  be  written  off  the  circulation.  They 
must  be  accepted  in  all  pa^nnents  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  agreement. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  consists  of  a  board 
of  directors,  a  governor  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
two  deputy  Kovcrnora  electee!  1  y  tlic  bnard  frum  their 
own  number  for  three  years,  and  twelve  direetors  elected 
for  a  similar  period  by  the  shan  liulilers  and  confinuetl 
by  the  emperor.  The  geiioni!  iitjscmbly  of  shareholders 
consists  only  of  those  who  own  l'O  ur  more  shares,  and 
who  are  Aostriaa  subjects.  They  elect  a  committee  of 
12  memben,  who  examine  the  acooanta  of  the  bank  and 
have  a  decisive  vote  in  the  deliberations  of  the  directors 
pespectinp  a  proposed  change  in  the  rate  of  diswmnt. 
An  iini»i  rial  cnmnnssiinier  also  is  attached  to  tlie  bank, 
whtisi-  tiiity  consists  in  watclunjf  the  bnsine.ss  ot  tlie 
bank  in  onler  to  dettjet  or  pn  vcn;  any  \  iolatiun  of  tlie 
laws  relating  to  it.  A  close  resemblance  may  be  seen 
between  the  constitution  of  this  iwtitWtioD  and  Utat 
of  the  Bank  of  France. ' 

S^fiu  jBaukiii(/.—The  Swni  hanks  are  divided  into 
tvo  dasses.  They  are  either  cantond  or  Joint-stoek 
hanki,  and  are  limited  in  their  liability.  The  Con- 
OOrdat  banks  are  associated  iiniler  a  niiitiial  ap-cement 
made  July  8,  1876.  It  is  an  agreement  lu  accent  each 
other's  notes  and  intcn  hange  business  under  a  Kind  of 
otearing-house  arrangement.  All  the  larger  banks  arc 
AoBtuited,  except  two  whose  locality  or  lack  of  capital 
prevents  them  from  joinin^r.  The  issue  of  bank-notes 
in  must  of  the  cantons  is  free,  though  sometimes  a  tax 
is  imposed  fimm  one-half  to  1  perceat.  on  the  maximum 
issue.  The  limit  of  drculation  b  not  absolute,  but  is 
n^.uulate  l  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  some  eases 
one-third  of  the  total  i>«ue  in  eoin,  in  otln  rx  it  muHt 
bear  a  fixed  maximum  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the 
Ixmk.  The  no(e-<'irculation  is  not  in  any  ea:>e  specially 
8ei'ure«l,  but  is,  like  the  whole  of  the  liabilities,  covered 
by  the  ooUected  laaeta.  Id  the  event  of  liquidation  the 
note-holden  have  no  preference  over  other  creditors. 
But  with  respect  to  the  cantonal  banks  the  credit  of  the 
canton  is  pledged  to  cover  any  deficit  that  may  happen 
in  their  payiuent.  The  canton  al^j  furnishes  a  part 
or  all  of  the  eaj>ital,  and  gains  both  by  the  eurrency- 
taxation  and  by  the  working  of  ihe  bank.  The  can- 
tonal bank  is  therefore  a  state  banL  The  notes  issued 
by  the  non-Concordat  banks  are  generalljr  iMtrieted  to 
the  immediate  locality  in  which  they  are  iaaued,  since 
they  are  oomparatively  small  in  importance  and  have 
no  agendes  out  of  their  own  district.  The  Concordat 
hauk-notea  circulate  freely  throughout  the  country,  and 
are  aoceptoil  in  payments  on  Government  aoount, 
though  bunk-notes  are  not  anywhere  in  Switzerland  a 
legul-tender,  ami  the  cim.stitution  pruhibitS  any  lagal 
obligatiou  to  accept  them  in  payment. 

Battking  in  Itnly. — In  Italy  the  chief  banking  insti- 
tution is  styled  the  National  Bank  of  Italv,  and  was 
founded  in  1819.  It  was  oompoaed  of  two  banks — the 
Bank  of  Qenoa,  founded  in  1844,  and  the  Bank  of  Tu- 
rin, established  three  years  aftorwaid.  When  the  Na- 
tional Bank  was  organized  it  was  stipulated  that  an  an- 
nual payment  «>f  a  certain  sum  should  be  nnide  for  (Jov- 
erniiH'ut  .^uperiiaeiiilenre  ii\  i  r  the  institution  ;  a  weekly 
account  must  bo  rendered  by  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
ahowinc  the  amount  each  Saturday  on  hand  in  specie 
and  bonk-ootes,  the  amount  of  the  latter  in  cixouklion, 
the  balanoa  of  aeooonta  ooitent  or  depoaita  in  ita  ooo- 
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tnd  and  those  not  di>):KjBable.  and  the  eeneral  balance. 
\  The  bank  was  retjulred  to  auvanoc  to  tne  state  against 
a  deposit  of  public  stocks  or  tieaaoiy  bonds  a  sum  not 
above  18,000,000  lire,  at  3  per  «ent  Intenati  orlMi  IT 
the  market  rate  were  lower. 

The  original  charter  established  three  bank-seats  and 
four  linuh  h  banks,  and  authorized  the  association  to 
remain  in  up(  raiioii  until  the  end  of  IbS'J.  The  c^ipital 
was  ti.\ed  at  lii  st  at  4U,ao<»,(XK)  lire,  and  was  increased 
in  INTO  to  iU<J,(X)0,UOO,  and  six  years  later  to  ]&U,000,- 
000  lire.  It  has  established  braadMa  throughout  the 
countiy,  and  its  drculation  oonaaqnantly  ia  reoetved 
eveiywhere  in  the  kingdom.  The  Italian  nude  of  nasi 
importance  ia  the  Bank  <  >f  Naples. 

In  1866  a  forced  jiaiKr  currency  was  established. 
.\.s  sjicrie  \v;us  banii.hed  ijy  the  adoption  of  this  policy, 
the  banks  were  led  to  issue  smidl  notes  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

In  Central  and  Upper  Italy,  where  there  was  DO 
banking  corporation  ot  equal  weiglit  with  Uie  SOUthoiB 
banks,  the  great  difficulty  of  sujpplying  small  changa 
for  daily  needs  led  to  the  i.^sue  ol  a  flood  of  unscound 
paper.  This ' '  illegitimate ' '  issue,  stimulated  by  specu- 
lation, grew  very  fast,  and  in  1869  and  (he  following 
year  the  attemiii  was  uiu'lu  to  sanction  free  trade  in  tlie 
is.sue  of  pajK  r  tiioiiey  by  tiie  banks,  but  it  tlid  nut  prove 
jiUceeKstul.  In  Direniber,  ISTl',  tlic  National  iiank 
obtained  authority  to  issue  $2,000,UOU  in  $5  Dotes,  and 
the  Banks  of  Bome  and  Naples  considoabla  anma  of  a 
small  denomination.  The  effect  of  this  movement  waa 
to  riHluee  tha  illegitimate  circulation,  whkli  was  atiO 
I'urthcr  contmetedbgr  the  action  of  the  Government  di- 
recting the  Tanooa  daSBes  of  issuing  associations  to 
withdraw  their  illegitimate  issues.  But  tliis  nn  :isure 
coidd  not  Ihj  rigidly  enforced ;  the  .sittiatiuu  ilid  not 
favor  the  thoronirli  exiH-ntiun  of  tln^  opii  r.  Iti  ls7  l, 
however,  the  situation  had  so  far  improved  that  a 
law  was  enacted  for  retiring  the  paper  of  unauthot^ 
ized  institutions,  saving  bankai  duuubers  of  com* 
meroe,  and  "monti  pn"  fay  the  end  of  the  year; 
of  commercial  banks  by  June,  1875;  and  of  credit 
companies,  agrictUtural  and  popular  banks  by  the  end 
of  Inc  latter  year.  This  law  was  executed,  though  in 
withdrawing  the  issues  of  credit  companies  and  Uioee 
of  agricultural  and  popolar  bauka  no  little  di0ienUy 
was  cxDcricnced. 

Bankinn  in  liiim'a. — Next  may  be  mentioned  the 
Imj)enal  Bank  of  Ru8.sia.  It  waa  founded  in  1B60,  in 
imitation  of  the  Biuik  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
France,  to  regulate  the  iaaues  of  currencv  and  give  aid 
to  commerce.  This  bank  was  "founded  bv  the  state, 
and  is  conducted  under  tlie  supervision  of  tfie  state,  its 
directors  ixiing  a  eomniiltee  of  the  tri-a.sury  and  its 
i-ajiital  ssnbiienlK-d  by  the  Government."  Its  charter 
runs  for  2^  years,  and  t  he  bank  has  numerous  branches. 
Its  capital  when  founded  waa $11,875,000,  and  One  of 
the  prime  objects  of  organising  the  inatitirtion  waa  t9 
restore  specie  payments,  from  the  absenee  of  vUdl 
country  was  greatly  suffering.  During  the  vear  ISOSk 
f>4  the  paper  rouble  rose  steadily  to  par  unocr  the  gya- 
t(  111  adopted,  but  thi.s  rc8ult  was  '  only  achieved  Ly 
|ierinitting  a  drain  ot'  bullion  t^i  take  place  on  such  a 
scale  that  a  fon-ed  circulation  had  again  to  adopted, 
in  November,  lf*T3."  At  this  time  a  circulation  of 
the  nominal  value  of  $6.''<0,(XX),000  was  biLsed  on  a  re- 
serve of  only  $43,3;iO,(.KX)  in  specie.  The  Turkish  War 
of  1877-78  caused  an  immense  increase  in  the  cironla* 
tion.  Beddes  this  bank  and  its  branches  there  are 
more  than  200  communal  banks,  but  these  latter  issue 
no  note.-!.  Their  is.sue  therefore  constituteaanumopoly 
enjo^vwl  by  a  single  bank  of  the  empire. 

K'irhj  SpiuiUh  /i'i,-iL-ii\<r — l?ctwre  closing  our  ao- 
count  of  foreign  banks,  siunetbinir  must  be  said  of  the 
older  banking  institutions  of  Spain.    Spanish  writera 
have  sometimes  supposed  that  the  Bank  of  Barcelona 
I  w;us  the  first  banking  institution  founded  in  Europe. 
1  Its  origin  dates  fWim  1401t  and  thesefora.  while  not  the 
I  oldest,  it  properly  fanaa  a  iriiUBviiala  vitli  the  Baaki 
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of  Genoa  and  Venice.  It  was  established  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  and  wits  u  bank  ufcxchantro  au<\  do- 
poait.  It  waa  csillcd  Tabla  de  C.itiilii  (  'Tuble  of 
Exchange").  It  Wius  fuun'leil  on  the  sei-uritv  (if*  the 
funds  01  Barcelona,  aii  l  cxti  inii'il  its  aiwmtnoilation  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  toils  uwii  citizetis.  It  apiiears, 
firom  records  still  extant,  that  foreign  bills  of  exenange 
mra  nsinUy  negotiated  in  it,  tad  that  the  directors 

STO  aasistanoe  to  the  manufaoturem  whflii  making 
Bir  parohases  of  raw  materials.' 
In  I  7S1.  Cabamis,  tho  Spanish  finance  minister  of 
tliat  ila.v,  jtnipuseii  a  phiii  for  a  ualional  bank.  One 
Wiuj  ori.';uiiZLil,  callel  the  IJaiik  ut"  San  Carlos.  Tho 
capital  oin.sistc  1  of  ;WJ,Ol>iJ,0  W  reals,  divide*!  into 
150,000  shares.  An  office  Wiis  established  at  Madrid 
to  discount  bill$  drawn  oa  that  city.  The  profits  of  the 
bank  were  to  be  dsrivvd  ohjeQy  from  a  contract  for  pro- 
Tisionia^  the  army  and  navy.  Previously,  the  gniuim, 
or  ita<Mciatjons,  harl  made  and  executed  these  ctintracta 
with  th(i  fioioni!n''nt.  and  at  tin;  time  nf  tormins;  this 
bank  a  oontr  ui  w.i.s  expiring.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
the  bank,  th<Tetore.  to  makesiiidiaooatiMtat  tho  Teiy 
beginning  uf  its  existence. 

Besides  the  capital  thus  derived,  the  j)iMieetoM  of  the 
bank  exj)eoted  to  receive  considerable  funds  in  other 
ways.    It  was  proposed  to  add  the  profits  of  the  rf<tl 

Kcro.  a  kind  of  treasury  from  which  the  court  drew  tho 
in^  that  were  sent  abroad.  Be^^ides,  it  was  cxjMH-ted 
that  much  of  tho  capital  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  gremint  would  be  diverted  to  the  bank.    The  over- 

{)liis  of  the  gr.uiLs  oT  the  communes  w;i3  adminiateri'd 
>y  the  council  of  CiWtile.  These  were  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  bank.  There  were  at  this  time  in  almost 
evflrr  cummuniiy  of  Spain  magannes  for  gmin,  the 
lorplusof  which  waii  oonvortediDtomoiMir.  TluBfiiiMl 
vent  into  the  bank  also. 

"The  bank  obtained  a  grant  after  its  establishment 
of  being  exdu.sively  chari:id  with  the  extraction  of  the 
pia-stres.  It  is  well  known  that  the  portion  of  thi.s 
money  which  did  not  remain  in  Atm-rlca,  and  was  not 
extracted  by  smugplinfj,  arrived  in  Spain  to  DJiy  for  all 
sorts  of  mcrchanaijie  which  that  country  had  received 
from  Btmngers.  The  bank  took  poeseseioa  of  its  privi- 
lege b  November,  1783»  Hie  lint  nao  it  made  of  It  was 
▼ery  advantigeou.  The  return  of  peace  prodnoed  a 
prodipiooB  drenlation  of  pisstnes.  In  1 784  the  bank  ex- 
ported to  tlie  ajnoniit  of  mntv  than  20,IX>i1.f>!>>  piastri's.  ' 
atid  in  17S.^  nearly  UJ,<H>0,o;ki,  the  reveniir  i;:iineii  In 
this  arrangement.  The  duty  on  the  e.xtraetiiio  of  pias 
tres  had  never  pHnluccd  more  than  6,500,tHK)  reals ; 
in  17H4  it  exceeded  15,000,000,  and  in  1785  exceeded 
16,000,000.  The  single  article  of  piastres  produced  a 
profit  of  near  rj,(MN),000  reals,"  which  was  divided 
amooff  the  shareholders.  The  contract  for  nroTimonin^ 
the  amy  and  the  navy  was  obtained,  and  the  first  divi- 
dend declared  in  1 7S4  was  9  ]  j  ht  cent.  Four  years  after- 
wanl,  Cabarni.s  thought  of  a  new  source  of  profit  by 
connectin.;  tho  bank  with  the  Company  of  the  Philip- 
pines, which  he  had  just  formwl.  In  1785,  Larena. 
who  had  succeeded  Cabarrus  in  the  ministry,  deprived 
the  bank  of  ita  oontractfor  provisioning  the  army  and 
navy,  althoagh  theagieement  stipulated  that  it  should 
ket  three  years  lons«r.  Xbia  had  the  effeot  of  dis- 
emliting  its  shares,  whidi  wwe  stfll  farther  rednced 
during  the  war  with  France.  Notwithstanding  this 
reverse,  itcontinued  for  many  j'cars  to  make  handsome 
profit.s.* 

.  Rfview  of  Europrnn  Jiiiihinfr. — From  this  review 
it  will  be  seen  that  Eurottcan  bankintr  h:is  had  a  very 
regular  development.  The  first  fully-formed  banks, 
OwMNt  and  Venice,  were  established  for  the  double 
purpose  of  asMstiag  the  state  and  oreating  a  money 
standard  whieh  should  ftdfitate  oonMMreial  exobaoges. 
Both  institutions  were  succcssfid  in  aflOOmplishmg 
*  CupnsMy'a  ittmotra  de  Baretlana. 


I  these  ends.  They  always  paid,  during  their  long  snd 
splctnlid  history,  in  L'ood  and  true  money,  what  they 

t)romisod  to  pay.  The  batiks  of  Amsterdam.  Hani- 
)urg,  and  Nuremlw  re  were  aftenvani  Cormcd  for  a 
commercial  purpo.sc.  The  service  they  rendered  to 
the  state  was  of  less  importance  than  that  of  furnish- 
ing a  monetaiy  standard.  They  also  were  successful 
in  fnltilling  the  ohjee^of  their  creation. 

We  now  come  to  a  later  period,  when  the  Bank  of 
England  was  founded  in  1694.  The  prime  object  in 
forming  it  was  to  a.*aist  tho  Oovenmicnt  by  lending  it 
funds,  nien  follower!  Law  s  bank,  which  had  the 
double  objtK-t  of  aiiliiiL'  the  Uovernment  and  fur- 
nishing a  standard  of  money,  the  coins  of  that  date 
being  of  verj'  uncertain  value  in  oonsequetu  e  of  the 
frerinent  akinuUon  of  the  quantity  of  metal  contained 
in  tliem.  A  third  object  which  Law  had  in  view  was 
to  furnish  a  larger  supply  of  money,  which  he  believed 
the  prople  greatly  needed.  They  did,  indeed,  need 
e^apital,  but  his  paiH>r  notes  wcn^  not  capital — an 
unwel'.-iime  fact  soon  (bund  out.  The  Scjindiiiaviau 
banks  of  Kiiro]M'  hail  in  view  the  aiding  of  the 
Goveniment  and  the  furnishimr  of  money  to  the 
peonle  ;  and  this  has  been  the  c;uso  v  cry  Kcnendly  with 
all  tne  Eoropeao  banks  now  existing.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that  the  power  to  i>;suc  bank-notes  has  hsen 
narrowing  to  a  single  institution  in  evenr  state,  oos* 
trolled  more  and  more  completely  by  the  Govemraentk 
Thus,  tho  Hank  of  Norway  has  tho  exclusive  privilege 
of  issuing  notes  for  that  kingdom  ;  the  note-circulation, 
a.s  wc  have  seen,  in  Sweden  is  diviiiivi  U'twei-n  the 
Bank  of  Sweden  and  private  banks  ;  the  is.'iuc  of  bank- 
notes in  Denmark  is  confined  to  the  Bank  of  (.'open- 
hagen,  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  National  Bank,  in 
Spain  to  the  Bank  of  Snain.  In  Portugal  there  are 
several  banks  of  issue,  but  the  Bank  of  Portugal, 
which  is  the  leading  establishment  of  the  conntiy, 
reganls  the  is-suiiu'  nf  :i  tcs  by  amr  other  banking 
establishment  as  an  intrin.:cment  or  its  righta  But 
the  cinMilati<m  of  no  bank  goes  far,  distrust  in  bank- 
note redemption  is  general,  and  payments  outside  the 
cities  or  the  imtnediate  vicinity  of  the  places  where 
such  notes  are  issued  must  be  made  m  coin.  In 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  .\ustria-llungar}',  and  RusBia 
we  have  seen  how  centralised  the  iMos  of  hank-notes 
has  become.  It  is  easentially  a  flinotion  delegated  to 
till-  banks  not  as  a  favor  or  privilege,  but  in  return  fir 
1m;uis  or  other  tUNsistatico  rendered  to  tho  StAte.  It 
•bus  fiiniis  a  marked  contra.Ht  with  the  system  existing 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  soon  to  lie  described. 
Another  featiure  hardly  less  noteworthy  is  the  greater 
security  now  required  tor  the  eirnilation  of  bank Dotcs. 
It  is  tme  that  in  Bnaai*  ttiere  n  an  enormous  issue 
without  anything  to  sustain  it  tamfA  the  credit  aS  the 
Government,  which  is  poor,  so  that  the  notes  of  the 
bank  are  greatly  depreciated;  hut  cl.'^ewhcrc  bank- 
circulation  tor  the  most  part  rests  on  a  sound  basi.s.  and 
a  very  different  one  from  thatwlii'  ii  tlic  iirii!iaiit  though 
lawless  Law  devised.  Great  pntgn.sH  has  been  made, 
thereibre,  in  this  regard.  As  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  those  engaged  in  tnide,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
a  similar  improvement  h:i.s  taken  place  in  utilixing 
capital  and  putting  it  wiUun  reach  ot  the  oiasses  need- 
in?  it.  Where  state  banks  could  not  do  this  effeetiTely 
tticy  have  iM^n  supniomented  by  other  in.stitutions. 
imiably  in  France  and  Anstria-Huntrarv.  The  irrowth 
of  these  seomdary  institutions  ha.s  Ix'en  ino-st  remark- 
able. Lastly  may  be  noted  the  greater  economy  in 
the  use  of  money  by  means  of  check.s.  In  Euroj>e 
tliis  system  has  oeen  most  completely  developed  in 
( ircat  Britain ;  admirable  as  the  oankmg  syaUnns  of 
Francs  and  some  other  eonntries  are  m  maojr  wagw,  the 
people  bvejet  mnoh  to  learn  and  gab  in  ihe  use  of 
these  instmnwntSt 

BaNKINO  IX  TTIK  UNITEn  St.\TE8. 

CcJonud  Banking. — Several  banking  schemes  were 
himdied  hgr  the  eobnicB  previoos  to  their  aepara* 
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tioti  fr.jin  Great  Britain.  TJiey  Imve  often  been  le- 
(^.inKtl  ;i3  miito  (ir)i:in;il  undLTtakiii.irs,  but  read  in 
the  light  of  the  hlstury  already  given  it  will  be  seen 
tliut  our  fathers  merely  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
i)reileccs8or8.  The  first  disctuaion  about  establishing.'  a 
Dsuik  oocurT«d  in  Massachusetts  in  1652.  The  colonists 
mmy  have  broached  the  subject  earlier,  but  we  can  find 
no  trace  of  their  having  ilmo  sn.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  mode  of  obtaining  an  increased  oiedium  of  circula- 
tion for  the  purpc»e8  of  traffics  the  people  of  that  colony 
■eriooaly  thodgnt  of  caUbiianing  a  muik  and  inuiDg 
paper  aon^.  Another  reaBon  which  iupdled  them 
wus  the  bad  slate  of  the  currency— just  what  had  led 
the  jHiople  of  Venice  and  Amsterduiu  to  establish  a 
bauk  centuries  before.  Thd  matter  was  brought  Ixifore 
the  legislature,  and  the  following  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  report  by  a  committee  to  that  body:  *'What 
hath  bin  tnonght  oT  by  any  fir  rai.siiiir  a  Banke  or  en- 
gaging in  generall  trade  ur  rolatiiij^  to  ninnicjj  in  regard 
of  the  bailnesse  of  it,  or  highncssc  or  lownc&se  of  it, 
with  very  many  other  matters  teodine  to  the  promot- 
iiur  and  well  rci'ulating  of  trade,  wSBi  Igr  dus  means  be 
inmred,  and  things  reduced  to  a  mom  oomfbrtable 
etate  than  we  now  nnd." 

Thirty  yi-ars  passed,  and  then  we  hear  Gov.  Dudley 
and  bis  council  fuiying  that  it  had  been  suggested  to 
than  that  the  "  deUr  <>f  trade,  obstructions  to  manu- 
fiusturea  and  comnteroe  in  this  countr^v,  and  multipli- 
city of  debts  and  suits  thereupon,  principally  oooaafyned 
V>y  tho  present  scarcitv  of  coyne,  '  oould  be  remedied 
by  supplying  bank-bdls,  "  or  credit  given  by  persons 
of  estate  and  known  integrity  and  reputation.  '  The 
governor  remarked  that  other  couaUries^bad  found 
their  banks  useful  "  to  their  great  flouiishins  in  tnde 
and  wealth."  Bank  credit  or  bilb  were  or  "greater 
value  than  ready  money  there."  John  Blaekwell 
and  oUiers  bad  indeed  made  a  pronn.sal  fiir  estab- 
liahinff  a  bank^  and  these  remarks  of  tne  governor  and 
eouDcii  were  in  reply  to  the  proposaL  Liberty  was 
cianted  for  the  duneton  or  ''oonaenratois"  <n  the 
Bank  to  issue  bills  on  the  security  of  real  and  pntonal 
estate  and  iui perishable  merchandise.  This  was  in 
1686.  The  project  gave  no  offence  to  the  Government. 
At  the  time  of  authorizing  this  bank  men  were  earn- 
aat^  discussing  the  cxpedien<»r  of  establishing  a 
nationa]  bank  in  England.  In  1701  the  General  Court 
prop<isetl  a  bank  to  be  owned  by  responsible  men,  but 
the  recommendation  wa.*?  ncgativeti  by  the  (-(tuncil. 
Kleven  vears  afierwaril  CijK'nKUi'.s  st'licnie  fanu;  lK?fi)re 
the  publia  His  bank  \\m  to  be  bai«!d  on  nnd  estate. 
The  idea  was  doubtless  obtained  from  Hugh  Chambcr- 
Issrne's  plan,  which  bad  been  laid  before  the  British 
FyHiament  in  1693.  Macaulay  describes  the  plan  in 
his  usual  graphic  manner.  lie  sayt<,  "nic  cloctrine 
of  the  projectors  was  that  evco*  person  who  had  real 
pfopcrty  ought  to  have,  beudes  that  property,  paper 
■KMMgr  to  the  full  value  of  that  property.  Thus,  if  iiis 
estate  was  worth  two  thonsana  pounds,  he  ought  to 
have  his  estate  and  twn  thousand  pounds  in  pancr 
money."  Nutwitlustanding  the  absurdity  of  the  plan 
ought  to  have  l)een  apparent  to  "the  must  illiterate 
down  that  «ould  be  tound  on  the  benches,"  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body  reported  the  plan  to  be  practicable. 
l?iit  I'arliament  opened  its  eyes  before  furthi  r  action 
wa;.  takt:n,  "and  the  country  was  Bavc<J,"  add.s  Ma- 
caulay, "  t'runi  a  calamity  companMl  with  which  tlic 
defeat  of  Landcn  and  the  lobs  of  tho  Smyrna  fleet 
would  have  been  blessings." 

One  indnwiment  held  oat  br  the  pcqieetMs  of  the 
eoloiual  bank  WM  that,  If  allowed  to  establish  it, 
they  would  aid  in  oecting  a  bridge  over  Charles 
River.  But  a  critic  of  the  time  said  that  this 
was  "next  to  building  castles  in  the  air."  Even 
if  forty  or  fifl/  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in 
the  enterprise,  it  was  regarded  as  uncertain ;  for,  8a>'8 
thi.H  writer,  "  I  ean't  learn  of  a  fa.st-bridge  over  mich 
a  river  where  there  is  such  a  stream  in  the  whole 
mrid."  What  if  he  eoold  see  th«  bridgss  of  oar 


day?  Coleman  argued  that  the  establishing  of  such 
an  institution  would  not  k.ssen  the  CHjiuj  for  it  was  sent 
oflF  as  freely  before  billH  of  credit  were  issued  as  it  had 
been  subse<iuently.  lie  also  declared  that  unless  there 
could  be  issues  of  notes  fiom  private  eompadeSi  aa 
well  as  from  the  public  treasury,  it  was  the  genera] 
belief  that  greater  dcjiressions  would  happen.  But 
'  the  scheme  nicoutitcred  no  little  optntsition.  It  Wiis 
i  severely  censured  as  a  South-Sea  bubble,  a  Pandora's 
I  box,  and  an  inftin^eracnt  of  the  royal  prarogatiTei 
i  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  of  men  net  i» 
I  the  pnrposjB  of  taking  the  stodc  of  the  proposed  hank 
and  preparing  rules  for  its  management  to  be  laid  before 
the  (icneral  Court  for  its  approbation.  Seeing  that 
the  bank  wjis  likely  to  l)c  e8tabli.shed  unless  prevented 
by  the  legislature,  the  province  council  held  a  oonvcn* 
tion  and  ordered  the  projectors  not  to  proceed  to  print 
their  sobenio  or  emit  any  hills  luTore  laving  their  pro- 
isals  Ixdore  the  gcniral  ii^Miulily  ot"  the  province, 
bus  l  autioiied,  the  palroius  of  the  affair  issued  the 
following  notiee:  "Whereas,  the  trade  of  this  ^ov- 
ince  is  very  modi  emharras.ted  f  or  want  of  a  medinm 
of  exchange,  and  an  expedient  being  proposed  to  ease 
this  difBculty  by  circulating  bills  or  notes  founded  on 
land  security,  considerable  sums  Ixjing  already  sub- 
scribed, there  will  be  attendance  at  a  place  designated 
to  complete  the  subscriptions  for  the  enterprise.  '  In 
leas  than  two  months  oireotois  were  choaen,  and  the 
instituttott  went  by  the  name  of  the  Land  Buk.  The 
legislature  sought  to  counteract  the  institution  by 
making  a  bank  of  the  province  itself  and  issuing  bills 
bearing  interest.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £25<J,(X)0 
were  authorized  of  the  same  tenor  as  those  already 
ezisting ,  which  were  to  he  put  into  the  hands  of  five 
trustees  and  let  out  at  5  per  cent,  on  safe  mortgages 
of  real  estate,  one-fifth  of  the  principal,  with  the 
interest,  being  payable  everv  year.  Though  the  loans 
were  restricted  as  to  time,  l^clt  says  that  some  of  them 
were  oontinually  renewed,  ao  that  thegr  van  out  ovar 
thirty  years.  No  person  oould  borrow  mm  Ihaa 
£500  or  less  iraO.  The  income  was  to  be  ap- 
jdiod  toward  paying  the  j)ubllc  cxi>cnditnn:'s, 

In  this  way  the  legislature  souglit  to  supersede  the 
I)rivate  concern.  In  order  to  make  its  destruction  cer- 
tain the  legislature  "  ordered  that  no  private  company 
or  partnership  proceed  to  the  making  or  emitting  of  any 
bills  of  cretlit  :i3  a  medium  of  exchange  in  trade,  with- 
out the  allowance  and  appn)bation  of  the  Court." 
But  the  mercantile  iMjrtion  of  the  community  were 
not  sati.sfied  with  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
authorizing  a  loan  of  its  credit.  They  thought  it  had 
not  done  enough.  Accordingly,  they  petitioned  for 
providing  a  more  abundant  medium  of  exchange  in 
trade.  The  ^ui'ii  irtcis  of  the  Land  Bank  still  held 
their  ground.  The  governor  himself  had  formerly 
been  tne  promoter  of  a  similar  scheme ;  now  that  he 
was  oppMed  to  them,  they  labored  for  hia  removal 
He  was  succeeded  in  1716  by  Oov.  Shnte,  on  whoee 
ret'omtnendation  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  re- 
vive trade,  an  additional  loan  of  £ltH),0>U  was  made 
by  tlie  province.  The  effect  of  making  this  loan, 
however,  was  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency  of  the 
colony. 

Meantime,  the  notes  of  the  private  bank  crept  into 
circulation.  In  173.3  its  bills  in  circidation  amounted 
to  jLI  li>,(Ki'',  and  were  n  decuiabk',  saiys  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  who  made  a  report  at  that  time  on 
the  aatiject,  in  ten  rears,  witli  ailver  at  19  shillinga  an 
ounce,  which  was  tnen  the  common  rate  of  the  prov- 
ince paper.  They  were  regarded  at  that  time  as  better 
\  by  33  j)er  cent,  than  the  ])rovince  bills. 

Moved  by  pui>lic  opinion,  a  wmpany  in  New  Ilamp- 
shire  ooneluULHl  to  found  a  similar  banking  institution. 
The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  learning  of  the  en- 
terprise, passed  a  law  against  the  circulation  of  the 
bills  in  that  colony.  "This,"  says  Felt,  "was  a 
banking  speculation  which  promised  much  advantage 
to  ita  proflM)ten,  bat  very  little  to  the  poUie.  Tna 
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laige  MDoaiit  of  ito  paper,  like  «n  such  currency  of 
that  day  in  New  England,  reached  Boston,  the  inrcat 
mart  fur  the  Ni^rthcni  eoloijics.  But,  placed  under 
tlte  ban  ut'  the  law,  ila  market  vva&  ttpoilod  fur  this 
province." 

Although  the  Goyerament  exerted  all  its  enenqr  and 
wisdom  to  kill  the  Land  Bank,  the  iiistitation  Hour- 

jshed.  Learning  that  the  military  corps  encouraced 
its  circulation,  the  govemur  iiiStied  a  pimlaniation 
against  their  so  doing.  The  next  important  movtiiiioiit 
was  to  require  the  stockholden  to  give  bonds,  so  that 
the  pullK?  should  noi  be  ii\|iired  by  taking  the  notes 
of  the  bank.  The  governor  informed  the  represcuta- ' 
tives  that  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  king 
and  Parliu.inL'iit  for  its  immediate  .supiirciwiitii,  ami 

Eruposed  that  they  should  pass  a  law  to  that  end. 
>ut  the  bank  had  become  popular,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  follow  Uw  puUie  wiah  aod  saffisr  ifc  to 
•ODtinae  tts  operaliom.  The  gomnor  did  not  abate 
his  eflfurts  to  suppress  the  conccni.  Parliament  then 
came  to  his  as^Uuucc.  The  act  pas^d  ia  1 720,  com- 
monly called  the  Bubble  Act,  was  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  plantations  in  America.  The  supporters  of 
the  bank  did  not  discontiniM  its  business  even  now. 
They  dffieil  the  act  ut^  Parliament.  In  a  It'ttcr  writ- 
Um  by  Guv.  Belcher  in  May,  1741,  lie  ^iul,  "The 
Land  Bank  concern  openly  doty  the  act  of  I'arliaiiu'iit, 
are  now  combining  to  raise  a  rebetUon,  etc.  I  have 
this  day  lent  the  sheriff  and  his  officers  to  apprehend 
some  of  the  conspinton.  The  Land  Bank  does  so 
affect  cvcrv  affair  in  the  aaaembly  and  throughout  the 
pruviiioe  that  it  will  Ixi  the  ruin  of  tlie  Government 
and  people  if  it  be  not  speedily  and  effectually 
crndwd.  The  influence  of  the  bank  in  the  aaaembv 
grew  aoie  and  ntm  potent. 

Tinallr,  tbe  tide  torned  against  the  hank.  The  ao- 
tion  of  Parliament,  followed  up  by  the  vigorou.s  effarta 
of  the  governor,  and  the  confusion  into  wliich  its 
affairs  had  fallen,  led  to  subtnissiuu.  A  committee 
of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  settle  its  affairs, 
but  a  long  time  clapseu  before  the  labor  was  com- 
pleted. Ai^'uin  and  again  it  makes  its  appearanct^  like 
ft  spectre  in  the  hall  of  legi.Hlatton.  In  the  end,  the 
directois  and  many  of  the  stockholders  lost  very 
heavily,  and  its  atfairs  were  out  entirely  closed  until 
1768.  The  last  claim  made  upon  the  directors  was  for 
£lifiOOt  and  the  nxxurda  of  the  Qeneial  Court  do  not 
ahow  what  action  was  taken  about  requiring  pay- 
ment. Felt  Bays  the  probability  is  that  the  directors 
or  their  heini  discharged  this  twlanoe.  Though  the 
institution  possessed  only  a  small  eaftttal,  it  plajred  a 
eonsiderablepart  in  hiatoi:^. 

In  1740,  Edward  Hntdmaon  and  partners  formed  a 
specie  bank.  The  notes  were  to  be  redoemalle  in  15 
years  with  silver  at  20  shillings  an  ounc«,  ur  gold  pro 
rutd.  'J'his  \va.s  on  the  same  plan  in  other  respects  as 
the  other,  and  its  bilk  were  denominated  "merchaDts' 
notea.**  The  object  of  promoting  it,  Felt  says,  was  to 

Sut  down  the  other.  In  the  legislattire  there  was  a 
iversity  of  opinion  respecting  these  rival  companies. 
The  council  exprcsscfl  a  wish  that  the  Land  Bank  be 
diaannidled  forthwith,  but  that  the  silver  scheme,  or  it 
was  called,  be  put  over  to  the  next  8e>8ion.  The  rcp- 
teflentatives,  r^jardiug  the  Land  Bank  as  designed  for 
people  of  moikrate  means  as  well  as  the  rich,  mani- 
fested their  desire  that  both  should  susnend  oi>eraiions 
until  the  next  general  assembly.  Tliis  course  wus 
finally  taken.  At  this  time  sineral  other  banking 
aohemea  were  prcyected ;  indeed,  men  seemed  very  gen- 
erally to  be  infected  with  a  mania  tot  banldng  experi- 
ments. One  company  in  Essex  county  applied  to  the 
legislature  for  leave  to  issue  £50,000  of  nutcs  on  land 
aecnritie^.  Another  was  proposed  by  residents  in 
Scituate  and  Deighboring  towns,  and  a  third  in  Mid- 
dlesex county.  Those  applications  were  not  &vonibly 
mmaidered. 

The  miwmm  sod  FBifisiMiit  aooght  to  suppresa  the 
Soeeie  Bank  as  wdl  as  the  other.  The  eomimttee  who 


were  appointed  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Pariiameot  to 
collect  and  consume  "all  the  notes  of  the  silver  and 
manufactory  schemes"  repf)rte(i  on  the  30th  of  Jurje, 
1742,  that  the  Specie  Bank  had  emitted  £120.000  ia 
notes  and  recalled  £69,361,  leaving  the  balance  io 
circulation.  It  then  disapp^uua  from  hiatoij,  aod  the 
probability  is  that  its  bills  were  soon  diacha^i^  while 
those  of  the  older  institution  were  to  remain  ontltand* 
in;r  fir  several  years  Ixd'ore  reimbursement 

The  experiment  of  making'  colonial  loans  was  not  very 
satisfaclorv.  In  many  eases  borrowers  Mere  alow  ia 
paying.  In  1740  the  Masaaehvsetts  ixdoiiy  made  a 
deteriuincd  effort  to  collect  the  arrears  of  delinquents. 
"  Much  litigation  and  great  h)S8  accrued  to  many,  who 
had  morti:a:.'ed  their  estate.s  lor  such  debts."  In  1712 
South  Carolina  engaged  in  a  similar  experiment.  Fonv- 
eight  thousand  pounds  were  iasued,  called  bank-bilk 
They  were  lent  on  bonded  or  personal  security  for  a 
year,  the  colony  promising  to  pay  $4,000  yearly  ontfl 
the  amount  wa:s  redreiiieil.  jii  Pennsylvania,  where 
essentially  the  same  pkn  was  tried,  the  residt  wa»  more 
siitisfactory  than  in  any  other  colony.' 

Bnnk  of  North  Amcricn. — The  next  bank  was  that 
of  North  America,  established  by  Congress  and  cbar* 
tered  simultaneously  by  several  of  the  .'^tate  legislaturca 
during  the  anxious  days  of  the  Revolution.  Robert 
.'Nlorris  suL'pesied  the  establishing;  of  it  s.<ion  ;if;ef  he 
a8»ume<l  the  <iuties  of  his  office  as  sufterintendent  of 
finances  of  the  Confederation.  Alexander  Hamiltoa 
had  previously  favored  the  trial  of  this  experiment, 
and  m  a  lettM'  addressed  to  Morris  cariy  in  his  olfioal 
career  had  laid  all  the  details  of  a  plan  befi.re  liini. 
Morris's  plan  was  speedily  aiijinived  by  Ciiiitrusa, 
and  as  soon  as  t)ie  sidjMTii  tiuns  were  filled  the  nank 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Praa- 
deut,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America."  The  States  were  n?<^uested  to  paii*  hws 
forbidding  the  establii<hmeut  of  any  rival  iusiituiii  :;? 
during  the  war,  and  declaring  that  its  notes,  which  wm' 
payable  on  demand  in  pold  and  silver,  should  rev  t  iv- 
able  in  paj'ment  of  taxes,  duties,  and  debts  duo  tv  tie 
United  States.  The  capital  was  $400,000,  which  coaU 
be  inereascil  to  $10,tKX),0<X),  and  the  right  of  inspcctiw 
was  triven  to  the  superintendent  of  bnances.  Mi  rrs 
relied  for  a  supply  oi  coin  on  the  govemor-geuend  i»f 
Havana^  who  was  to  be  repaid  by  annual  shipments  of 
flour  guaranteed  by  Fmnoe ;  but  the  first  oondttion  of 
the  engasrement  was  never  fiiUiDed.  _  When  the  bamc 
licL'-au  ojierations.  the  amount  of  specie  in  its  vaults  ih'>i 
not  exceed  i^O.QOO,  and  the  fear  of  an  early  ej;liausti»a 
of  this  sum  was  so  great  that  persons  we  re  enii  loyed 
during  the  critical  period  of  its  existence  to  fiiliow  those 
who  demanded  specie  and  urge  them  to  return  it. 
Notwithstanding  ever>'  effort  to  make  the  issues  of  the 
hank  safe,  tliey  cinmlatiHl  in  the  beginning  from  10 to 
].')  per  cent,  below  par  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  if 
Morris  had  not  taken  immediate  measures  to  cr>M'-o  a 
demand  for  them,  and  prevented  further  i.^.-uei>  !>>  uj 
going  thither,  their  valae  would  have  been  lost.  Oao» 
gone,  this  could  not  have  been  easily  restored,  after 
the  recent  costly  experience  of  rli   i  ■  nide  in  eirvi;l;itii  ^ 

SaiHir  money.  Morris's  effortii,  however,  were  jDiuif 
lately  successful.  The  issues  of  the  bank  roM  to  par, 
at  which  point  they  were  sustained  without  fuiuer 
difficulty.  This  was  the  first  bank  eeubliafaed  b  the 
c<  nuitry  whicb  had  ndssmed  its  biUs  in  speeie  on  pie- 

KcntatiuH. 

As  soon  as  the  bank  was  opened.  Morris  wrote  t"  ^h'; 
governors  of  the  States  declaring:  his  confidciix' tirtU 
with  proper  management, the  institution  would  awrrtf 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  lua 
befriended  the  undertakmg.  Besides,  it  would  fanBtrie 
llu^  management  of  the  finances  of  the  I'nittHl  State*. 
'  The  several  States  may,  when  their  rtspeetive  Dec«»- 

»  Felfi  JTUorlral  ActvwU     MamtfhuiiU  Curmty;  Voa^"* 

/•»,'..,  (If r--.»  nmri^inf!  fbr  ritrrrnriff  of  Ihr  P.nlhh  /"iififit^  .r* 

t/M.  IKiM'ili.  17)<i ;' ,!<vm;«/  >'f  Ihf  htmi  Hiii'k.  trr  .l/uKL'iii/.'vV 

Schatx,  and  the  SUfor  Scheme  in  Mtmacluttctt*,  BoMon.  I'M- 
~     '  I'sSliMMiV.  Man,  1741^  USL 
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Bties  require  aiul  the  liabilities  of  the  bank  will  permit, 
derive  i^Kx-iUHiunal  ailvaouy;es  and  accommodations  fnna 
it.  It  will  afford  to  the  individuala  of  all  the  States  a 
medium  fur  their  interooorse  with  each  other  and  fur  the 
j.arment  of  taxes,  more  convenient  than  the  precious 
liit  tals,  and  eoually  safe.  It  will  have  a  tendency  Ut 
revive  Ixjth  tne  internal  and  external  cummeri.'e  of 
>"orth  -Vmerica,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  infinitely 
uaefui  to  all  fche  tndes  of  evei;:^  State  in  the  Union, 
provided  H  is  condncted  on  principles  of  equity,  justice, 
prudcnf'O.  ami  economy." 

Notwiilistamlinjj  its  early  trials,  the  bank  sur- 
nijunted  them,  ministered  effectively  to  the  Oovcm- 
uiunt,  and  furnished  the  country  with  a  safer  and  more 
piuventent  medium  of  exchange  than  even  specie. 
In  the  third  year  of  its  existence  its  cash  account  artif*e 
U)  5,957, 00<)  Mexican  dollars.  Notwithslanding  tlie 
ait.uks  nia'le  uu  the  bank  during  tlie  succeeding  year, 
"t>uch  was  its  great  internal  strength  and  the  energy 
of  its  venr  nature"  that  its  traniactioM  aniountcil 
■eaifar  to  $37,000,000;  indeed,  its  snocess  endangered 
its  fif&  Others  wished  to  share  the  fat  dividends,  and 
when  the  directors  refu8<'d  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
luiik,  the  erection  ot  a  rival  institution  was  proposed. 
This  was  in  1784.  The  directors  of  the  old  concern  were 
stoutly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  prophesied  direful 
ooDsetiiiences  if  two  banks  attempted  to  transact  bns- 
iiie^vs  in  I*hila(]rl|'lii;i  in  opposition  to  each  other.  "Two 
blixys  to  go  to,  '  wtis  the  phrase  of  the  day.  The 
excitement  nin  hi.i;h.  The  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
was  "n];igued  with  long  arguments  on  both  sides," 
but all  at  once  thethingwas  hushed  up  and  accommo- 
dated." The  directors  consented  to  increase  the  capital 
from  $400,000  to  $2^000,(K*0,  and  allow  the  proiectors 
of  the  new  enteipfue  to  beoome  itoakholdas  in  the 
other. 

No  sooner  was  this  contest  settled  than  another  and 
Btill  fieroor  ma  fosoed  on  the  bank.  A  numerous 
party  aroee  in  Penn«ylTsn!a  who  demanded  the  issue 

ijf  more  paper  nmney  hy  the  State,  as  had  been  done 
by  the  colonial  land  otfiee  before  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. "  But  unless  the  bank  would  give  it 
cunenoy,  which  eveiybocly  saw  phunly  enough  the 
directors  could  not  do,  anew  paper  issue  oould  not  be 
created,  iis  the  State  was  powerlc^  to  put  forth  one 
having  the  ct^nfidenoe  of  anybody.  The  bank,  there- 
fl>re,  was  regarded  as  the  opponent  of  tlie  jiaiier-moin  v 
scheme,  the  friends  of  wnich,  unfortunately,  were 
pjwerful  enough  to  procure,  by  way  of  revenge,  a  re- 
Desl  of  the  charter  m  September,  1785.  The  bank, 
nowerer,  pos.sesst>d  other  cuarters  from  several  States, 
under  which  it  .  uiiiiimcil  to  do  busines-s.  Confident, 
though,  was  sumewhat  shaken  by  the  action  of  the 
State  in  repealing  the  diaiter,  and  its  stock  fell  to  6 
per  oent  below  par.  As  «ie  charter  was  from  the 
State  of  Delaware,  a  removal  to  Wilmington,  New 
ra.<itle,  or  s<»me  other  place  in  that  Stale  was  seriously 
«jntemplate<l.  Finally,  after  stn  eral  efforts  to  procure 
a  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  legislature  granted  one, 
though  quite  unlike  the  first.  In  1789,  when  the 
Fedoral  wvemment  was  formed,  the  bank  was  invited 
to  take  on  a  national  charter,  but  it  preferred  to  remain 
»  State  insiitutinn.  From  this  period  its  histoiy  will 
1'*^'  iNaisiikT'Ml  in  roiinectitm  with  tint  of  other  Btate 
banking  iuHiitutions.' 

Ihvt  Uniteil  StatetBank. — ^At  the  time  Hamiltottre* 
commended  the  formation  of  a  national  bank  there  were 
but  three  Wiks  existing  in  the  country,  their  aggre- 
gate capital  being  alwut  $2,000,000.  Their  bilk  were 
Dot  a  legal  tender,  and  only  a  meagre  supply  of  gold 
and  bilvcr  existed  in  the  countiy.  Tbo  Government 
^br  suffered  for  the  want  of  more  monqy.  So  long  as 
taeOovemment  eoold  use  only  gold  and  nlver,  and 
*a<«  without  a  national  bank,  con^idenible  expense  and 
difficulty  would  be  incurre^i  in  trausferriog  money  from 
Iilige  to  plaee.  A  nttioiial  bank,  theranne,  was  im- 


peratively  required  that  shrmM  fidfil  these  purposes,  as 
well  as  many  others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  temporary'  lending  of  funds  to  the  Government. 
The  bill  for  establis^hing  it  was  debated  chietly  on  two 
grounds — its  wnstitutionality  and  its  exj)ediency.  Be- 
fore signing  it  the  President  a.'-ki  'l  for  a  written  oj/inion 
fn»m  each  cabinet  officer  corK-erning  the  first  point. 
The  cabinet  was  equally  divided.  The  capital  was  fixed 
at  $10|000,000,  for  one-fifth  c£  which  the  Government 
could  subscribe.  Its  e»stencewas  limited  to  20  yean<, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  charge  more  than  f>  percent, 
interest.  The  subscriptions  ot  individuals  were  i>ayable 
one-fourth  in  gold  ana  silver,  and  three-fourths  in  the 
6  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  Uuvcniment  then  bearing 
interest,  or  in  3  i)er  cents,  at  one-half  their  nominal 
value.  The  bank  wa.s  authorized  to  establish  offices  of 
discount  and  depo.^it  in  tlie  several  States,  and  its  notes 
were  to  n'ceive<l  in  pavnient  of  dues  to  the  (Jovern- 
ment.  It  was  authorized  to  sell  the  (iovernuientst^M'k 
received  fur  subscriptions,  but  not  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser. Of  the  capital,  $5,700,000  was  leserred  for 
the  chief  bank,  which  was  to  be  established  at  Phila- 
dclpliiu,  while  the  balance,  $4,3(X),00O.  wsw  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  eight  branches  that  were  to  Im  estab- 
lished in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union.  The  entire 
ea|»ital  was  immeaiatdy  subecribed,  and  applications 
were  made  fbr  4000  additional  shares  within  two  hours 
after  the  Ixjok  for  fiubscrii)ti<in.s  was  opened.  The 
paymetit  of  the  (lovertnnent  sban-a  wa.s  to  be  in  ten 
I  annual  instahnent.s,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
I  found  it  very  difficult  to  comply  with  the  rc<piirement 
I  in  respect  to  the  entire  pavments,  because  the  public  de- 
mands were  so  pressing.  The  Government  haa  not  been 
I  long  in  operation  when  the  necessitv  arose  for  getting  a 
tcniiioniry  loan  from  the  bank.  Congress  authorized 
the  Treasury  to  make  loans  for  paying  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  year,  and  to  pledge  the  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage  for  their  remyment  This  antidpation  of 
the  revenue  could  not  be  avoided  if  the  ezpendftnrea 
of  the  Government  were  to  be  paid  when  the}'  became 
due.  The  policy  was  condemned  by  Gallatin  and 
others,  but  tnere  seenieil  to  be  no  other  way  of  getting 
the  money  needed.  It  was  a  well-known  practice  with 
older  governments. 

These  loans  which  were  obtained  from  time  to  time 
were  of  three  kinds:  {<i)  They  were  in  anticipation  of 
tlic  taxes  for  current  expenditures.  Tlie  hi--t  of  these 
was  made  in  1795.  {h)  The  sinking  fund  comoiis- 
sioners  were  authorized  to  borrow  monev,  not  eiceed- 
ing  $1,000,000  annually,  in  anticipation  of  the  revenues, 
to  pay  interest.  Each  loan  of  this  kind  wa.**  to  be  re- 
imbursed wit  bin  a  vi  ar  fniiu  tlio  time  of  making  it. 
(cj  Loans  were  also  fuumlcd  on  the  revenues,  but  tho 
money  received  was  applied  for  a  specific  rather  than  a 
general  pnrpoae.  The  first  loan  of  this  kind  was  to 
cover  the  expense  of  an  Lidian  war. 

Otlicr  loans  were  made  suWqnenfly.  One  was  to 
rais»!  money  to  ransom  American  prisoners  that  had 
been  taken  by  Algerine  corsairs.  A  more  spirited 
method  of  getting  them  would  have  been  a  war 
against  Algeria,  but  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  pride  to  economy.  Loans  of  various  kinds 
multiplied,  until  at  the  end  of  17'.t.">  they  exceeded 
$6,000,000.  Hamilton  and  bis  suctvs.snr  in  the  Treas- 
ury, Wolcott,  had  urged  the  increase  of  taxation  as  the 
true  remedy  for  preventing  an  accumulation  of  indebt- 
edness, but  Congress  wss  very  slow  in  applying  it.  The 
bank  became  impatient.  The  loan  of  so  larpe  a  por- 
tion of  it."  fiuiils  to  the  Oovcrnnicnt  crippled  Us  opera- 
tions. The  expedient  proposed  by  vVolcott  was  to 
commute  tibe  debt  into  a  funded  dom<»tic  stock,  bear^ 
ing  6  per  eent  intereat  and  irredeemable  for  ni«sh  a 
period  as  wonld  inrito  pnrdiaserB  at  par.  A  bill  was 
enacted  with  this  end  in  view,  but  in  consciiuencc  of 
dclaving  taxation  the  credit  of  the  fiovenmient  was 
weakened  and  the  stock  could  not  be  .sold  at  par.  The 
directors  of  the  bonk  saw  that  it  would  furnish  no  relief, 
and  thi^  wnH»  to  like  Seevetaiy  of  the  Traaiuqr,  setiint 
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forth  tbe  ineffideney  of  the  aetlon  of  OoogreaB.  The 

plan  of  relief  wrs  then  modified :  one-half  of  the  stock 
was  to  be  suld  fur  lesiS  than  par,  if  necessary,  and  as  a 
final  rt'^nim!  the  bank-stocK  belonging  to  the  Govem- 
Qieut  cuuld  bo  sulil.  The  new  stock  failed  to  attract 
puidiascni,  and  ailcr  several  months  had  ]>:u«uJ  ouly 
iSOiOOO  bad  been  Hub8cril)cd.  Then  a  portion  of  the 
l»ok*Btook  was  sold.  Of  the  5000  shares  owned  bv 
the  GoTenuoetUv  2160  were  sold  at  25  per  oeot  •a- 
vaiwe.  HunQtoo  oondemned  this  expedient  in  die 
strongest  terms.  After  that  period  the  Government 
made  more  strenuous  efforts  to  teduoe  its  indebtedness 
to  the  bank,  but  seTecsl  jraiis  «l8|Med  befbre  it  was 
finally  discharged. 

Opposition  to  the  bank  continued  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  its  cxistenoc.  When  Jcifcraon  cauio 
into  office  he  wrote  to  Gallatin,  who  was  serving  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  should  make  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  his  favors  among  all  the  banks, 
since  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  held 
largely  by  foreigners,  and,  "were  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  toswallow  up  the  others,  and  nionopulizo 
the  whole  banking  busine^s  uf  the  Unitoii  States — 
which  the  demaudd  we  t'urnisii  tliem  with  tend  whortly 
to  favor— we  might,  on  a  misunderstanding  with  a 
foreign  i>ower,  be  immensely  cmburnussed  by  any  dis- 
afieption  in  that  bank. "  But  Gallatia  did  not  share  the 
ftelings  of  his  chief.  When  the  toritoiy  of  Louisiana 
was  purchased  in  1805,  Gallatin  was  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing a  branch  bank  at  New  Oricans.  He  considered 
the  Htt'iJ  nCthe  hit;lirst  iraportancx',  but  the  President 
vehcHKiitly  uj^iposcd  am  h  an  extension  of  the  bank. 
He  wrote  to  (Jalhitin,  "This  institution  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  h«iistility  existing  against  the  principles  and 
form  of  our  Constitution.  Wnat  an  obstruction  could 
not  this  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  branch 
banks,  be  in  time  of  warl"  These  arguments  fell 
lightly  on  Gallatin,  Jeffimnn  yiddfld,  vadtinn  bnneb 
was  authorized. 

While  the  bank  existed,  the  funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  deposited  with  it  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  treasurer.  They  were  considurLd  lu  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  time  of  dcp<»iting  them,  and  were  snlycct 
to  the  treasurer's  oontroi.  In  1802  the  balance  of  buiik- 
Stook  owned  by  the  Government  was  sold  at  45  per 
oent  advance.  The^  Government  then  ceased  to  be 
a  stockholder.  During  Gallatin's  administration  of 
the  finances  only  once  did  he  apply  for  a  loan.  The 
revenues  id"  the  Guvenunent  had  grown  more  ain]>li', 


its  wants  were  not  m  pressing,  and  loans  were  unncecs- 
sary.  Hut  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment Irom  the  bank  were  neither  few  nor  unimport- 
anlk  These  were  well  stated  by  Gallatin  himself  in  a 
oommtmicatioa  touching  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 
The  fint  adTantage  was  with  respect  to  keeping  the 
public  money;  another  concerned  its  tmnsmission ; 
a  third  related  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
The  punctuality  of  paynunta  iiitnMluced  by  the  bank- 
ing system,  and  the  faeiiities  wliieh  it  affonlcd  ira- 

!)orferH  indebted  f'lr  revetiue  bonds,  liad  enabled  the 
Iiivemraent  to  collect  with  greater  facility  and  fewer 
losses  the  revenues  derived  from  imposts  than  it  would 
have  done  had  no  such  bank  existed.  Lastly,  valuable 
«d  was  ftimished  in  the  way  of  loans.  From  the  begin- 
ning a  disposition  to  render  such  aid  had  been  mani- 
fested whenever  it  was  desired.  It  was  complained 
that  the  branch  in  Now  York  was  mure  Inclined  to 
grant  loans  to  the  membi^rH  nf  one  pulilieal  iiarty 
than  to  the  other;  whether  this  charge  containea  any 
truth  or  not,  no  complaint  was  heard  after  the  creation 
of  the  Manhattan  Company  in  17'J9. 

In  180S  the  bank  petitioned  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter,  which  would  expire  three  yean  later.  War 
loomed  up  in  the  distance,  and  GbllaUn  strongly 
favored  its  renewal.  But  it  was  well  known  that 
Stning  opjxtsition  would  be  made.  The  matter  floated 
on  the  tide  of  uncertainty  until  1810,  when  a  decision  I 
eovld  no  looter  be  deujad.  The  neoowtgr  of  the 


bank  wss  more  dearly  seen  than  ever.  The  debate  in 

both  branches  of  Congress  was  long,  able,  and  bitter. 
The  old  question  of  its  constitutionality  was  diwMijwed 
at  ^at  length,  and  i(.H  opponents  denied  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  at  all  necess;iry  to  aid  the  Government  in  liis- 
charging  it.s  functions,  insist  iug  that  there  was  a  redun- 
dancy of  capital,  which  was  evident  from  the  rapid 
midtiplying  of  State  banks.  In  reply  to  the  ai>ser- 
tion  that  the  quantity  of  speoie  would  be  reduced 
by  the  exportation  of  die  large  amount  of  its  capital 
belonging  to  foreigners,  it  was  declared  that  "nothing 
could  be  more  absunl."  The  bill  for  renewal  was 
defeated  by  one  majority  in  the  House  ;  in  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  17  to  17,  and  the  \' ice- President,  George 
Clinton,  voted  against  renewal;  so  the  Ixink  was 
doomed  to  expire  within  the  time  limited  in  its  char- 
ter. In  a  short  time  all  the  evils  piedicted  by  thoM 
who  contended  for  keeping  the  institution  alive  wevs 
experienced.  Specie  in  great  quantities  left  the  ooun- 
try.  Adams,  the  biographer  of  Gallatin,  says  that 
"even  the  mo.st  prcjudic-ed  and  meanest  intellijreuce 
oould  now  understand  why  the  destruction  ot  the 
United  States  Hank  threatened  to  decide  llie  fate  of 
the  war  and  of  the  Union  itself."  Gallatin  himself 
Udicved  that  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  live  the  sus- 
pension of  apede  payments  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  that  the  terriUe  disorganisation  of  the 
whole  system  of  exchanges,  which  neariy  brought  the 
Government  to  a  dead  stop,  would  not  have  happened. 

Slate  Banks  until  1816. — At  the  time  of  establish- 
ing the  first  United  States  Bank  three  Stattt  Imnks  ex- 
isted: the  M!issiM.huM;lt8  Bank,  which  wa.s  tnunilcd  in 
1784;  the  Bank  of  New  York,  created  the  s;iine 
year;  and  the  Bank  of  North  America.  Gold  and 
silver  constituted  the  standud  of  value,  and  the  bilb 
issued  were  redeemable  in  specie.   "  The  original  phin 

{of  the  Massachusetts  BankJ  allowed  $3  of  currency 
or  $1  of  metallic  deposit."  The  bank  restrictions 
in  those  eariy  days  did  not  permit  the  lending  of  more 
tlian  "  $;^0(X)  to  any  individual  at  oiu- time,  and  but 
jriiKji)  in  tiie  aggregate  to  any  one  Uirrowcr "  ;  and 
the  loan  was  only  granted  for  sixty  days  uimii  nicr- 
chandise,  bullion,  or  other  sccuritie^s  as  collateral,  and 
for  Uiiity  days  only  on  personal  obligations  with  two 
securities,  "without  the  privilege  of  renewal  on  any 
terms."  ^The  merchants  having  grndualljr  adopted 
the  practice  of  selling  their  goods  on  credit,  and  r»> 
quiring  Spanish  milled  dollars  for  shipment  to  India 
and  China,  or  doubloons  for  the  j»uri  lia>e  (d"  tlie  Tiro- 
duee  of  Culm  for  Europe,  had  thus  become  dependent 
on  the  banks  for  facilities.  andsothflMinatitatioillBlIll* 
ti plied  as  trade  expanded. 

The  httdai  obtained  specie  from  various  sources,  but 
while  war  existed  between  Spain  and  Great  Briuin 
the  citizens  of  our  oonntiy  were  the  carriers  and  com- 
mercial agents  of  Spain,  and  as  neariy  all  the  uetalUo 
treasures  of  Mexico  passed  through  this  channel,  the 
banks  of  this  eountrj'  re<x'ived  a  very  substantial 
benefit.  From  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  Isol  the  influx 
of  silver  abated,  yet  remained  eonsidcniblc.  It  was 
received  by  us  in  pavment  for  Eurooean  goods,  and 
was  transmitted  to  the  idlers  of  sucti  commodities, 
vet  the  specie  was  temporarily  deposited  with  the 
hanks.  Says  Gouge,  "The  spede  constantly  t;i  fron- 
ntu  ftom  South  America  through  the  United  States 
to  other  parts  of  the  worid  was  so  great  in  amount 
that  a  retention  (.f  the  fiuarterly  or  S'  ini-<iuartcrly 
supply  for  only  a  lunntli  <tr  two  was  suflicii  nt  to  relieve 
the  banks  from  the  diflicultii's  ititn  wliit  li  they  were 
(Kcasioually  brought  by  extending  their  ojx:rations  too 
far." 

Banking  was,  on  the  whole,  a  ve^  profitable  boai* 
ncss  in  those  days.  From  17V)2  to  180S  the  Bank  of 
Penra^lvania  never  divided  lees  than  8  per  oentv,  and 
sometimes  2  per  cent.  more.  In  1792  the  Bank  of 
North  America  divided  15' per  cent.,  the  next  year 
13i,  and  tor  the  five  succeeding  years  12  per  cent  an- 
niMiljr.  Bankiog  ms  then  caflentiaHy  »  inoiiopoly» 
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Uii  as  our  oomTnorcc  was  exposed  to  frequent  inter- 
ruptions by  WUiKcrents,  the  necessity  I'or  Ixirrowing 
ma  Sometimes  very  peat,  and  money  was  ii<Jt  iiifre- 
ouently  lent  by  banks  for  2  ur  3  per  oeat.  a  month. 
The  periodieol  demafMl  for  the  China  and  East  India 
trade  always  catised  a  pressure  in  t!ic  money  market. 
The  business  of  banking  wiu*  then  mure  ehtsely  veiled 
than  now,  and  the  true  conditinn  of  kmks  I'mni  time 
to  time  was  known  only  to  those  engaged  in  their 
management 

It  was  a  lonf^  time  before  the  people  (generally  be- 
came accustomed  to  these  institutions  and  acknow- 
leiijdl  their  utility.  Exeept  a  braneh  of  the  United 
kStates  Bank  which  was  set  up  in  Norfolk  in  no 
bank  existed  in  Virginia  until  1804.  Yet  a  subse- 
quent  writer  in  the  Richmond  Enqitirtr  declares  t}iat 
until  this  branch  appeared  there  no  people  enjoyed 
more  happiness.  "The  de.sk  of  cver>'  agriculturist 
in  Virginia  had  some  gold  or  silver  to  spare  if  he  was 
a  proiHBlt  iadafltrious  man,  or,  if  he  had  something 
like  maav  to  •I>*k«  in  the  hands  of  his  merohaat, 
who,  in  die  days  of  which  I  am  speaking,  acted  as  « 
banker  to  his  prosporinij  customers.  Nf)r  was  any 
interest  pai<l  up(»n  sneh  moneys  as  miizlit  Ixi  deposited 
in  the  haiidfi  of  the  merchant,  IxraiLse  Ixith  planter 
and  merchant  considered  themselves  accnmmoduted 
by  the  arrangement — the  planter  in  having  his  money 
-  ifely  kept  for  him  until  lie  wanted  to  use  it,  and  the 
nien  hant  in  havina  the  u.«e  of  the  money  until  it  was 
called  f"r."  As  for  the  ti<  i-.]  of  banks  in  order  to 
transmit  funds  from  one  place  to  another,  he  adds 
"Nor  Wis  then  tbe  leisl  inconvenience  in  transuiit- 
tin<?  money  from  one_  point  to  another  through  the 
uieivhants.  whose  credit  then  was  as  good  as  the  credit 
of  the  banks  now,  if  not  better.  Banks,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  have  destroyed  the  credit  and  confidence 
which  men  had  in  one  another." 

The  hanks  in  the  larger  dties,  hayioff  eompara- 
tivehr  large  capitals,  were  eondneted  on  principles 
which  affi-nleil  greater  .safety  to  the  public  than  the 
smaller  iusliiutions  situated  elsewhere,  whose  capital 
often  to  e  oonsidcr.ible  extent  w.i3  fictitious,  consisting 
peitly  in  notes  secured  by  t>to<'k,  and  managed  by  oer- 
son8^*with  whose  skill,  caution,  or  integrity  thepobBo 
were  very  lit  tie  aei|uaintod."  Yet  these  latter  wePB 
the  banks  which  had  the  most  extensive  circuIatioD. 
In  isuu  thetbiM  buki in  Boiton  made  the  fbUowiiig 
return: 


capital.    CbvnlatloD.  Specie. 

$  800,000    $180^880  $106,870 

1^200,000     STMU  132.242 

1,800,000     S88,M0  181.870 


Unien, 


$3,800,000    8846,921  $399,1£> 

At  the  same  time,  five  other  banks  in  the  State 
of  HaanolMneltB  made  the  iSoUowing  fetom : 

CapitaL  Otaeolattoa.  Specie. 

Lincoln  and  Kennebec,  .   .  $200,000  $242,847  t2n,!hJ0 

Northampton                           75,000  122,.'$t{:)  l!»,:r77 

HallowellaiidAllgafta,.  .    200.000  im,VSi  2:].mi 

Pcnohecot,                               150,000  18:},470  lll,.\Hfl 

BerkshiNi                           75,ooo  83,060  7,682 


$700,000     $7<J7,H63  $n;tZ9 

Thcue  figures  illu-^trate  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
the  di  fference  bet  ween  the  cautious  and  safe  mmle  of  con- 
<i  u-ting  the  bankiriL'  business  in  the  cities,  aiiil  the 
wild  and  inresponsiblc  mo^ic  of  o{>eration  outside  them. 
The  oonseqoence  was  that,  among  these  conntipr  banks, 
failures  happened  not  infiwquentiir  of  a  veiy  disastrous 
character. 

The  first  heavy  bank  explosion  after  the  adofitinn  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  occurred  in  1809.  Tlie  notes 
of  many  banke  ontnde  Boston  were  at  a  varying  dis- 
eonnt,  nmninc  hich  aa  5  per  cent.,  and  the  mer^ 
dianta  and  other  dealen  in  that  oi^,  on  whom  the 


burden  of  depreciation  fell,  concluded  that  they  must 
do  something.  They  raised  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  home  the  outside  bills  received  in  business  and 
proonnnff  their  redemption,  and  of  bringing  auito 
against  Moka  which  snonla  reftise  payment.  This 
step  cause^l  a  crisis.  First,  the  Fanner's  Exchange 
Hank — which  was  a  large  institution,  and  whose  opera- 
tions are  among  the  most  notable  in  the  banking  his- 
torA-  of  the  country — suddenly  failed,  and  "the  shoc^k 
upon  the  public  was  tremendoQB."  The  Berkshire 
Bank  followed  next.  The  disooveiy  that  banks  cuuld 
fail  affected  the  credit  of  all,  and  in  1809  most  of  the 
country  iiaiiks  in  Mas.SJielni.setts,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire,  having  many  bills  in  circulation,  stopped 
payment  In  most  caaea  they  nevcv  reoovered.  It 
would  probably  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  pot  the 
losses  by  the  bank-fulures  of  that  pwiod  at  $1 ,000,000." 

\yhen  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States  Bank 
expired,  its  notes  were  withdrawn,  and  the  notes  of 
State  iMmks  were  put  into  the  chasm.  Daring  1811 
and  the  two  auoooBding  years  120  baoka  went  into 
operation.  Oor.  Snyder  of  Penn^lranla  had  the 
courage  to  Teto  a  I'ill  authorizing  a  wnnlcs.ale  creation 
of  banks  in  that  State.  Tliey  were  seatien^l  every- 
where, and  a<lded  nearly  $;!(i,()CKj,00u  of  hanking  capi- 
tal to  the  amount  previously  exi.sting.  Yet  there  was 
no  addition  of  real  capital.  This  will  be  seen  when  we 
ilesi'rilxi  their  mode  ot  raising  capital.  The  first  instal- 
ment was  paid,  and  then  the  banks  were  organized  and 
discounted  sUnik-notes  to  meet  the  subsctiuent  pay- 
ments. The  practice  being  soon  discovered,  the  entire 
body  of  cin-ulating  medium  except  the  issues  of  the 
New  England  banks  began  to  deprn^iate.  So  far  be> 
low  par  Old  their  value  fall  thatconndenccwasansettled 
in  their  future  convertibility.  This  incrciunc  uf  bank- 
circulation  occurred  on  the  eve  of  w.ir,  durinir  the 
eailier  period  of  which  exports  were  almost  anni  h  i  l.t  t  <-i  1 , 
as  wdl  aa  the  foreign  m  ooaatiiig  trad&  Aa  oabr 
a  small  portion  of  tfau  raannfk49taied  oapital  eould 
be  lent  to  mercantile  ent<Tprisea,  a)nsiderable  sums 
were  invested  in  (iovernmeiit  loans.  Finding  a  good 
demand  in  this  quarter,  baiik-nuies  rapidly  multinlied. 
The  Eastern  banks,  however,  did  not  subscribe  ao 
ftedy^  because  the  war  in  that  section  was  unpopular. 
The  indis<'retion  of  the  banks,  chiefly  in  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  in  thus  expanding  their 
issues  was  inexcusable.  They  knew  that  their  specie 
was  leaving  them  and  goins  to  Great  Britain.  The 
New  BngUind  banks  were  liane  to  a  penaltv  of  24  per 
cent,  annually  for  the  non-payment  of  their  notes. 
This  regulation  produced  a  good  effect,  for  their  full 
value  \va.s  maintained  even  when  the  notea  of  oUier 
sections  were  depreciated. 

The  honka  m  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  hav- 
ing been  emptied  of  their  specie,  the  capture  of  the 
citv  of  Washmgton  in  August,  1814,  catned  them  to 
fail.  Those  at  the  capital  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  there  was  very  little  for  the  enemy  to  (^et. 
Those  at  Baltimore  soon  gave  way.  The  six  at  Phila- 
delphia £bU  next,  whereupon  their  several  preeidents 
advertised  with  secret  gladness  that  coin  could  be  no 
lonrer  paid.  Tlie  following  day  the  New  York  bank.s 
suspended,  but  those  in  New  England  withstood 
the  pressure.  One  of  them,  which  had  speculated  too 
largely  in  the  paper  of  the  Government,  it  was  feared 
woula  succumb,  out,  relieved  by  others,  its  cretlit  wf»a 
saved.  The  Bank  of  Nashville  maintained  its  ground 
until  Auf.,  1815,  "the  sturdy  honesty  of  whoso  direo- 
tors,  amid  such  general  knavery,  is  not  less  nr.ii.se- 
worthv  than  it  is  remarkable."  The  broken  banks, 
though  refusing  to  redeem  their  notes,  professed  their 
desire  and  di>ihty  to  do  so  at  an  early  day.  At  first, 
the  commercial  world  was  not  serioosly  shaken,  for  the 
legal  monev,  gold  and  silver,  remained  the  standard 
of  value.  I'hat  standard  the  banks  could  not  change. 
Bills  of  doubtful  credit  were  compared  with  it,  and 
their  value  was  ascertained.  Theiy  became  a  merchant- 
aUeoommodi^,  andwm  often  piumhaaad  with  legal 
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coin  j  they  wore  daily  sold  at  a  discount  wliieh  was 
reipilarly  announml  in  the  ni'\v.s]iapors ;  thev  wore  even 
Bold  at  public  auction,  the  puR^liiioers  paying  in  Ic^al 
money. 

The  people  and  the  Government  suffered  consider- 
ably frum  the  employmeut  of  tliis  dflpiwiated  p&\teT, 
butflo  long  u  ibe  traestaiMlanl  wm  prmmd  creditors 
reoeiTed  tiieir  does  and  bomnen  ealcahtiom  uid  plans 
OOuld  be  uiade  with  safety.  But,  niif'irtuniUely,  after 
a  time  the  Secretary' of  theTrea-sury  latlievoil  that  (ie- 
preciated  bills  should  be  received  wiiliuut  distount,  nut 
m  payment  of  loans  only,  but  also  in  payment  of  duties 
and  other  taxes.  In  IngcrsoU's  Tigonmi  rbcAoric,  the 
Oovemnicnt  hoisted  the  sign  on  its  custom-h'ouseti  and 
in  the  ofhi%8  of  its  tax-gatherers,  "Bills  of  broken  banks 
received  here."  Is  it  singidar  that  bank-notes  then 
multiplied  ?  The  crier  was  sent  into  the  cities  to  shout 
at  the  comers  of  the  s^tioi  ts  and  in  the  cars  of  the 
money-changere,  "  deim-naiLd  iiuniey  b<jrrowed  by  the 
Giiveriiment  at  par  VH!in-. "'  Tin  nccf<»rtl»  a  ]in'i)iiiiDi 
was  set  oa  depredation,  and  cities  seeking  their  iuterest 
vied  witb  6am  Other  m  d«iMiii^  diar  looai  oonency. 
The  Govemment  was  atagj^^enng  along  with  great 
difficulty,  but  after  the  adupuou  or  this  poliQj  ila  diffi- 
eoltlea  were  vastly  increased.  These  wiU  be  man  pro- 
perly described  under  another  topic. 

When  A.  .J.  Dallas  wa.s  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Trcasurj'  dcpunraent,  in  1814,  to  get  the  nation  out 
of  its  saiti  plight  he  retx)nj  in  ended  the  cfitablishincnt  of 
another  United  States  Bank.  The  State  banks,  as 
might  be  imagined,  were  opposed  to  its  creation.  He 
tbo  i>ropo0ed^  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  th«r 
renuning  spede  payments.  They  were  willing  to  do 
this,  only  thev  diu  not  wish  to  move  in  that  direction 
Tery  soon.  The  fact  was,  after  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  while  they  wcic  in  a  bankrupt  condition, 
the  banks  made  larger  divid(!nils  flian  ever,  as  all 
responsibility  for  their  issues  bad  cca.-ed.  No  wonder 
(hat  they  preferred  to  reuiaiu  in  a  bankrupt  state. 

The  Second  Unittd  States  Bank— Tho  State  banks 
weie  not  abne  in  opposing  a  charter  for  the  second 
United  States  Bank ;  the  specuUtovs  in  ezchan^, 
whose  influcticc  was  vorj-  powerfiil,  were  oiiposcl  to  it. 
The  amount  of"  exchanges  then  effeeted  annually  wiw 
ouinputerl  at  $<'K),<NX),(KK).  The  dealers  in  exchange 
were  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  depreciated 
money  in  circulation  ;  it  was  not  surprising,  tiierefore, 
to  find  them  opposing  an  institution  which,  if  succcss- 
fol,  would  relieve  the  community  of  the  enormous  tax 
paid  10  them  and  utteri|r  destroy  their  business.  Not- 
irithstanding  the  opposition  to  the  measore,  a  charter 
was  granted  in  Jan.,  IslT),  but  Pren.  Madi.son  vetoctl 
it,  not  for  lack  of  cunstitulionality — a  point  which  he 
regarded  as  settled  by  the  courts — but  fur  other  rea- 
sons. Though  the  first  charter  faileil,  another  was 
passed  tho  next  session,  which  the  President  signed 
without  hesitation.  In  the  mean  time,  Dallas  sought 
to  induce  die  State  bank.-^  to  n>8unic  specie  pajnucnts, 
but  without  suooeas.  In  New  England  the  deeire  of 
the  banks  to  return  to  them  was  verj'  strong ;  indeed, 
they  profcs.<ed  to  jjay  gold  and  silvi  r.  Tii  truth,  they 
issued  only  a  lew  iious,  aii<l  tlie  \'iants  ul'  the  people 
were  lur^eiy  Hiip{>lieil  with  Tn'iusnry  iintc.--. 

The  bank  was  Uj  exint  20  years ;  (lie  capital  was  fixed 
at  $35,()(V),(XK),  one-fifth  of  which  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Oovemment.  It.s  subscription  was  payable  in 
emn  or  in  its  own  A-per-oent.  stocks.  Other  subscrip- 
dooswere  pavable  one-fourth  in  coin  and  the  remainder 
in  eoin  or  public  stocks.  Five  of  its  twenty-five  direc- 
tors were  to  be  appointed  by  the  I'n'.sident.  Tlic  Imnk 
wiis  to  keep  the  (lovenuuent  (leposits  and  to  aid  iu 
negotiatinir  its  loans  witliout  eharue.  Branches  were 
to  be  established,  and  its  notes  were  to  bo  receivable  in 
all  payments  to  the  United  States.  In  oonsideratiou 
of  the  grant,  the  bank  was  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $1,500,000  in  three  instalments. 

The  object  of  establishing  the  bank  was  mainly  three- 
fold.  First,  it  was  expected  the  bank  would  resturo 


'  specie  payments,  which  had  biH'n  sii.speniled.  Secondly, 
;ls  the  paper  money  then  in  cinnlatioii  was  not  redeeui- 
ablc  in  specie,  and  passed  at  varying  rates  of  disuouott 
subjecting  the  Government  and  individuals  to  vaiyi^ 
losses,  it  was  expected  the  bank  would  remoTO  this 
diffiotuty.  Ihiidty,  the  banic  would  pruvi<le  the  ooimtqr 
with  a  monetary  mediom  pomessing  equd  value  every- 
where, which  was  not  the  case  with  the  bank-notes  then 

in  use. 

The  task  confronting  the  bank  was  stupendous. 
]?,nik notes  at  \ViU'^hingt<in  and  Baltin>ore  were  '2'2  i>er 
cent.  Ulowpar;  at  Philadelphia,  from  I"  to  IS  per- 
cent.; and  at  New  York  and  Charleston  they  were  from 
7  to  iO  per  cent.  In  the  interior  the  depreciation  was 
modi  greater.  As  soon  as  the  bank  opened,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasoiy  directed  importers  to  lodge  their 
bonds  with  it.  The  bank  agreed  to  make  the  dis- 
counts necess;in'  to  pay  them,  or  rather  the  notes  given 
tor  the  duties,  to  secure  which  the  Ixmds  were  taken. 
Congress  resolved  (April  lsir>j  that  all  duties, 
taxes,  and  debts  payable  to  the  United  Slates  after  the 
20th  day  of  Fsbruan-,  1817,  shooU  be  paid  in  the 
"legal  currency"  of  the  Govermnent,  or  IVeasorr 
notes,  or  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  oi 
other  banks  which  were  paid  on  demand  in  the  legal 
currency  of  t  he  United  States. ' '  The  banks  also  agreed 
to  re.>inno  specie  pavments  in  July,  1S17,  but  neither 
Crawfonl,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Tn-JWin',  nor  tho 
United  States  Bank,  had  much  faith  tiiat  tfiey  would 
fulfil  their  agreement.  Both  the  Goverument  and  the 
bank  were  desirous  of  hastening  the  return  of  specie 
payments,  end  Uie  latter  began  negotiations  to  that 
end.  One  oonrideration  moving  the  bank  to  do  so 
was  that,  if  it  succeeded,  the  obligation  which  it  had 
incurred  of  discountinp  all  the  bonds  of  importers  would 
be  very  much  dimimshed,  for  if  the  State  banks  paid 
in  sp-  eie  their  notes  would  be  readily  taken  by  the 
Go\  ernnienl ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  tiny  ref'u.sed  to  make 
an  arrangement,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  paper  for 
discount  purposes  would  go  iiumediately  to  the  na- 
tional benki  thus  they  wouU  lose  maiqr  of  their  beet 
owtomen. 

As  a  result  of  this  community  of  interests,  a  plan 
was  devised  for  resuming  Feb.  20,  1817.  On  that  day 
the  balances  in  the  se\eral  bank;-  Wloiiiring  to  tho 
Government  (for  ever  since  the  closing  of  the  fir.st  na- 
tional bank  the  deposits  of  the  Governinent  bad  been 
kept  with  tile  Stare  banks)  were  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  retained  by  it  until 
the  latof  Jolyi  when  they  were  to  be  paid,  with  the 
interest  thereon.  In  fiqnidatingtbe  balances  whieh 
might  Ik:  due,  the  United  StatesBailk  agreed  to  credit 
the  banks  respectively  with  theamoontof  their  checks 
oil  banks  whieh  were  jiarlies  to  the  agreement.  Tho 
payment  of  the  balances  wiiieh  might  accumulate 
against  the  banks  subsei|uently  to  the  transfer  of  the 
balances  previously  mentioned  from  the  paynietit  to 
them  of  Govcmmenl  does  in  return  fur  uionuy  pre- 
viously borrowed,  was  not  to  be  demanded  the  Beak 
of  the  United  States  until  it  and  its  hnmebea  had  dlr 
counled  for  individuals  other  than  those  having  duties 
to  pay  subsequently  to  the  19th  of  FebruarA-,  certain 
specihed  sums  in  various  places,  provided  the  money 
wa-s  wanted  within  sixtv  days  by  per!<4U»8  who  shoula 
offer  good  Bocurity.  If  the  whole  amount  should 
not  be  desired  by  lendcre,  then  the  balance  was  to  be 
lent  to  the  banks  signing  the  ajgrcement.  Soflli  is 
the  outline  of  the  plan  for  restoring  specie  peymcBtf 
a«lopfed  on  that  oocasion. 

WliL-ii  till'  li.iiik  began  business,  eighteen  liranehes 
were  esiahiislied  in  tiie  difTerenl States.  But  the  notes 
of  the  national  bank  were  everywhere  received  in  pay- 
ment of  duties  and  other  taxes  to  the  Govenimeiiti 
without  reference  to  the  place  of  issue,  and  were  re- 
deemable in  spede  at  the  bank  or  aov  of  its  oflicea. 
In  those  plaoes  where  the  meditim  of  exchange  was 
roniiwsed  of  inconvertible  paper  it  was  evidentlv  the 
Uuu  policiy  of  the  oatioual  bank  to  contract  such  circu- 
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latton,  either  by  demanding  payment  of  it  m  coin  or 
by  reibiiinK  to  receive  it.  Lnhintpily,  it  i)ureuLil 
another  poucy,  irom  which  no  little  mooDveiueaoe  was 
upcrienced. 

Ilie  dIm  ado]^  Ibr  nftoiiiig  Bpecie  |M^^ 
KuwiewM.  Hi^  ifwe  ia«iiiteined,  tc>o,  while  th«  buik 
existc'l.  But  to  do  this  the  natinnal  bank  was  re- 
qiiinHl  to  make  Be»vy  Biuriticea.  Spttie  was  imported 
on  several  occasion.s  at  hi'uvy  cost.  A  writer  who  waa 
BtruDglv  opposed  to  the  Unite<l  States  bjuiks.  and  who 
contcncled  that  "the  people  were  at  work  accumula- 
ting the  moans  nc<'C8sary  to  meet  their  engagement," 
MM  Uittt  "  the  currency  would  have  soon  Iwcome  sound 
ud  OBifinnD  "  in  1791  and  1817»  admitted  "  that  the 
estahHihment  of  the  haoka  ma^  have  aooelerated  the 
resumption  of  siK^  ie  payments  in  btjth  casf^."  And 
tills  w.cs  the  very  lea-si  tiiat  could  be  m'\d  by  an  ojtpo- 
nttit  ciimcrnitiff  tlic  treat  work  of  the  bank  in  resum- 
ing specie  payments.  In  order  to  maintain  them  it 
waa  neces-sary  for  the  bank,  in  1819,  to  contract  its 
diM.H;unt8  and  to  demand  specie  from  otJier  banks — a 
tunvement  which  led  them  to  rcduoe  thdr  diaoounts; 
and  this  chaoco  of  policy,  which  ootUd  not  be  avtHded, 
caused  son  antrasB  throughout  the  eoanby.  Daring 
(he  years  1K15-16  the  bank  circulation  increased  to 
$IIO.O(K).(X)0,  while  in  the  year  1819  it  wa.><  reduced 
t<».5,<XX:),lKJ0 — a  reiliicti.iii  of  .59  per  cent.  Tiiis  was 
truly  an  enormous  cuntraclion,  and  the  evils  flowing 
from  it  were  undisputed. 

Another  very  important  function  performed  by  the 
bank  waa  in  equalising  the  rates  of  dmeatio  exchange. 
Of  ooone  ita  aoocesa  in  tbia  regard  waa  not  pleasing  to 
the  dealen  m  eiehange,  who  were  thereb>'  deprived  of 

their  business.  Tlio  eirvulafing  medium  which  it  fur- 
nished to  the  countr.'  wa.s,  says  Mclhiffie,  actually 
iiinre  uuirirui  (liaii  fcjioeie.  ?unds  coulil  In:  tmiis- 
I'ortcd  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  another  through 
the  aid  afforded  by  tlie  bank  at  an  expense  not  exceed- 
ing one-half,  and  frequently  less  than  otie-<ninrtcr,  of 
the «o«t of  carrying Mver.  "Upon  the  whole,"  saya 
aeommittee  of  OonpMa  who  iaTeetigated  (he  ooodi* 
tion  of  the  hank  is  "it  may  he  eonfidendr 
a.s-erte<]  that  BO  OOVntrv  in  the  world  tias  a  circulating 
iiieiliiuii  of  greater  anitorniity  than  the  United  States, 
nii'l  that  [111  country  of  atiythiiig  like  tlic  same  geo- 

Suphical  extent  has  a  currency  at  all  comparable  to 
at  of  the  United  States  on  the  score  of  uniformity." 
When  Jackson  berainie  President,  hiahoatility  to  the 
bank  soon  appeared.  He  desired  tbo  iwnoval  of  the 
deposits  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  safe.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasur>',  Ingnam,  thought  other- 
wiae,  and  was  unwilling  to  remove  them.  Ili.s  sucres- 
sor,  Mcljane,  entertaniod  a  similar  opinion.  The 
President  promised  Dunne  tli;it  il'  he  would  at«enl  the 
office  left  vacant  by  Mdiiuif 's  resignation,  he  should 
not  be  asked  to  remove  ilicni  against  his  own  judg- 
ment, but  hardly  had  he  b^uo  his  duties  when  the 
fhsaident  mtroduoed  (he  mQeot.  Duane  soon  made 
known  his  anwiUingBeBB  to  mBoro  the  deposita,  and 
the  President  was  ntteriy  unable  to  bring  any  reasona 
cogent  cnouch  to  change  the  s( Cretan  's  niiud.  Con- 
gress had  iiiveslitrated  the  imitti  r.  li;ui  deehircd  they 
were  pcrfeetly  sate,  ari'l  tin.'  nj-iuinii  of  that  b>Mly  and 
tlic  sentiment  <>\'  the  country  i^enerally  were  stnmgly  in 
favor  of  Kufrerini;;  the  deposita  to  remain  with  the 
Imnk.  But  President  Jackson's  will  was  never  sub- 
dued or  thwarted  by  contrary  opinions.  He  in.sisted  on 
Daaae's  removing  them.  Duane  refuaed.  The  Presi- 
dent then  askod  him  to  resign.  He  dedined.  Then 
the  Preudent  removed  him.  and  nut  his  attoniov-gcn- 
eral,  Taney,  into  the  Treiv-^ury  utliee.  Taney  obeyed 
the  wishes  of  his  chief.  The  de]i  .sit.s  were  transferred 
to  other  banks.  Congress  pronounced  its  judgment 
on  the  pn>cecdiug,  condemning  it  in  the  strongest 
manner.  The  judgment  thus  ezpnaaed  was  shared 
Tery  generally  by  the  countiy. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  was  to  run  twenty  years, 
and  would  expire  in  1       It  waa  well  known  that  the 


President  was  opposed  to  ita  wnewal.  Although  it 
was  confidently  believed  that  both  branches  of 
Conpess  were  in  favor  of  renewing  it,  a  two-thirds'  vote 
would  be  required  to  pass  it  over  the  President's  veto, 
and  it  waa  not  expected  that  this  number  would  be  in 
favor  of  BO  doing.  The  iham  of  the  bank  were  realised 
in  due  time ;  the  bill  for  renewal  passed  both  bRinches, 
but  was  killed  by  a  veto.  So  the  bank  ceased  to  bo  a 
national  in.stitution  at  the  end  of  the  tinie  limited  in 
its  charter ;  but  it  waa  re-iuourporated  as  a  State  insti- 
tution, and  its  history  thereafter  ia  to  be  tiaeed  in  that 
of  State  banking  institationa. 

Stau  Banks  froTH  18M  lo  1863.— When  the  aeoond 
United  Statea  Bank  waa  cnated,  the  rarioua  State 
banks  eontinned  to  do  barineaa  aa  before.  The  Govern- 
ment  no  longer  kept  its  deposita  with  them;  but 
it  did  not  interfere  in  their  affairs.  Of  course,  the  na- 
tional bank,  \\itli  its  vits!  resources,  overshadowed  them; 
still,  they  llourislied  and  multiplied  somewhat  in  num- 
ber. The  first  noteworthy  change  in  the  system  of  State 
banking  occurred  in  New  England  in  1824.  In  Febra- 
aiy  of  that  year  an  attempt  waa  made  to  induce  the 
huika  of  Boston  to  give  the  biUa  of  country  banka  the 
aame  mdit  aa  the  buka  in  the  eitjr  gave  to  each  other's 
notes.  Tf  they  were  thus  taken,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  send  them  home  to  be  redeemed,  unless  the  country 
banks  should  choose  to  make  an  arrangement  for  their 
redemption  in  Boston.  It  was  finally  agrcc<l  among 
the  banks,  though  not  all  of  them,  that  each  should 
receive  at  par  in  all  payments  iioffl  iU  euatomers  the 
bills  of  all  the  banka  in  good  endtfe  in  the  JScv  £ng« 
land  Stateai  thuanakinf  ooont7moMr«n>ol  in  value 
to  Beaton  and  aaving  to  tfeiMr  eoatomers  the 

tax  previously  levied  in  the  way  ^of  a  premium  for 
Boston  money.  The  bills  thus  received  were  not  to  be 
kept  for  a  long  time,  nor  to  be  paid  out  to  supply  the 
circulation  of  the  city.  Nor  wa.s  it  necca-iary  for  each 
bank  to  employ  messengers  to  currv  the  bilLs  home,  for 
an  agreement  was  made  that  the  Suffolk  Bank  should 
do  tlji  bnsiness  or  procure  their  redemption  in  such 
amiMrMitiawiit,  TheoouotiybiUaxeoeiTodbytlM 
other  banks  in  Boston  which  were  partiea  to  the  ar- 
rangement were  paid  over  daily  to  the  Suffolk  Bank, 
and  received  in  lieu  ihureof'atjjar,  Boston  money.  The 
bills  thus  rceeivetl  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  absorbed  a 
considerable  amount  of  ita  capital.  To  indemnify  it 
for  e-xchanging  or  redeeming  the  bills  of  the  country 
banks,  the  allied  banks  each  lent  to  the  Suffolk 
Bank,  without  intoWMt,  a  Sum  of  money  which  was 
oonaidered  eqaivalent  to  the  serfkse  peifonned.  Tbia 
plan  of  ndemption  waa  known  as  the  Suflblk  Buik 
svstem,  ami  wa.s  of  vast  benefit  to  the  public  in  facili- 
tating the  traii.saetion  of  business  and  in  proterting  a 
portion  of  the  eoiuniunity  IVom  a  constant  tax  ami  al- 
most every  one  irom  occasional  heavy  losses.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  arrangement  was  to  give  to 
each  bank  the  benefit  of  the  principal  circulation  of  ita 
own  neighborhood,  and  to  direct  its  bills  homeward 
when  th«ar  had  vandeiedawajr.  Iiioe»ee|leoceof  the 
QWteffl  is  shown  If  the  ftot  that  it  continued  fbr  so 
many  vears,  and  became  so  widely  accepted  throughout 
New  England.  It  operate*]  its  a  check  to  exc-e.ssive 
issues,  for  this  oould  not  be  done  without  the  Sutlolk 
Bank's  soon  finding  it  out  and  demanding  enhanced  se- 
curity as  a  condition  of  redeeming  the  bills  of  any  hank 
which  was  inclined  to  engage  in  such  business. 

The  next  iMinkiug  espenmcnt  to  be  mentioned  was 
the  Safetgr-Fond  system  adopted  in  New  York  in  1828. 
Thta  required  fiom  each  bank  an  annual  contribution 
of  one-half  ner  cent,  of  its  capitid  to  a  common  fund  to 
be  deposited  with  the  State  tri';isurer  as  a  "bank  fund" 
until  it  amounted  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  e.u  h 
bank.  This  fnnd  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  any  insolvent  liaiik  contributing  to  the 
same  ;  and  in  case  the  fund  was  at  any  time  diminished 
by  payments  from  it,  the  banks  were  again  required  to 
make  their  annual  contributiona  till  each  had  in  deposifc 
the  3  per  centk  on  ita  capital  atodc  For  aaveral  jreaa 
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the  sTRtem  ims  fimmUy  r^^irded,  Imt  raddenly  ten  > 
banks  failo<l  with  a  capital  of  $'2,S0<),000,  causing  a  loss 
of  more  tliiin  t2,500,00<1,  bcsidca  the  entire  annihila- 
tion of  their  capital.  Tlie  result  wiis  so  uncxptH  t^d 
and  so  serious  that  the  syste^tn  in  that  State  wius  aban- 
doned not  very  long  aftorwanl.  Ilud  the  ftind  which 
waH  raisfd  been  uppropriated  solely  to  pay  bank-note 
holdt  rs,  it  would  have  bem  amply  suffioient^  fbr  at  the 
tune  ot'  the  bank-failarai  mentioned  the  unowit  ai  the 
fmi  was  $1,876,000.  Tlie  comptroUer  of  the  State 
very  well  said  in  one  of  his  reports  that  "banks  which 
eiyoy  the  exclusive  privilet'c  of  funiishlnt;  a  currency 
shouM  be  reqiiinsd  to  contribute  soniethini;  to  a  cuuiiuoti 
fund  to  niukc  that  currency  mife  and  secure,  .sums  rca- 
aonaUe  and  prufier ;  but  what  propriety  or  justice  can 
there  be  in  requiring  the  banks  to  contribute  to  a  frencral 
fund  to  pay  to  depositors  or  other  general  creditors  of 
the  todividaal  banks?  It  is  no  eidunve  privilege  of  a 
hank  to  reodve  deposits  or  to  eoatnet  ^eral  debts, 
and  no  re;i8on,  therefore,  is  seen  why  this  fund  should 
be  applied  to  pay  them."  This  criticism  led  tu  a  modi- 
fication of  the  syitaiB  in  hannoqr  with  the  oomp- 
troller's  viewa 

In  1845  the  State  of  Ohio  adojptcd  the  Safetv-Fund 
system  when  it  established  the  State  bank.  This  wa.s 
atler  New  York  had  abandoned  it.  The  bank  bad  a 
capital  exceeding  Nt<)0O,OO0i  it  bad  aevetal  branohes, 
supervised  by  a  board  of  eontrol,  wbidi  fiinrished  to 
them  all  the  notes  required  for  eiroolation.  The 
quantity  was  limited  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
capital  on  the  i'n-^i  $100,000;  150  per  cent,  on  the 
second  $1W),<MK»,  and  125  per  cent,  on  the  third 
$  1 0  »,(X3<J,  or  part  thereof  Each  branch  had  more  than 
$200,000,  and  therefore  was  entitled  to  the  fiill  benefit 
of  Um  above  pnu  isioiis.  Kach  branch  was  isquired  to 
ddiver  to  the  board  of  control  10  jwr  eant  of  the 
amonnt  required  Ibr  droalation,  either  in  stooks  of  the 
State  or  oi  the  United  States,  or  in  money,  which  was 
to  be  applied  in  redccniini?  the  notes  of  any  branch 
that  might  fail  to  reilecio  tiiein.  Tlie  hvatcui  was  re- 
garded with  great  favor  in  Ohio  for  many  years,  yet  it 
was  very  defei^ve.  It  created  a  fund  sufficient  to  give 
credit  to  any  banking  association  which  might  be  estab- 
lished for  speculative  purposes,  yet  after  its  notes  were 
fairlv  in  circulation^  its  capital  might  be  wilbdrawn, 
the  Dank  d(%lared  insolvent,  and  the  community  de- 
frauded. Besides,  while  the  safety  fund  inight  be 
nominally  large  enough  to  cover  the  amount  of  insolvent 
bank-notes,  it  was  usually  made  up  uf  Ijonds  and  uiort- 
Bues^wbich  were  not  immediately  convertible,  and  the 
denqr  in  redeeming  the  circulation  caused  an  immediate 
depreciation  and  occasioned  a  loss  to  those  who  could 
not  wait  fer  the  ultimate  redemption  of  their  notes. 
Experience  proved  that  the  safety  ftmds  thus  created 
in  t lie  several  States  where  the  system  was  tried,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  IllinoiH.  Arkan^nH,  Michigan, 
and  Ala})ama,  realized  only  from  aU  Ui  7.1  per  cent,  of 
their  ihuninal  value. 

The  Safety  Fund  system  having  proved  a  failure  in 
New  York,  the  next  system  was  that  of  free  banking, 
authorised  bv  the  legislature  in  1838.  As  the  present 
nattonal  bank  system  is  founded  on  this,  modified  and 
improved  by  later  experience,  its  origin  is  worth  tracing. 
It  originated  with  the  Rev.  John  McVickar,  D.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  p<diti(  :d  ecuiKiiny  in  Columbia  College,  and  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  a<ldre!<sed  "  to  a  gentleman  in 
Albany,"  and  published  in  1827.  Tlic  jiaiiiiiblei  i.s  en- 
titled Hints  on  Bunking.  Very  likely  the  author 
had  seen  a  oonple  of  pamphlets  written  ahoillt  the 
doee  of  the  war  of  1812  in  which  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  was  vaguely  shadowed  forth.  Dr.  McVickar,  it 
will  be  remembeied,  wrote  this  evw  before  the  Safety 
Fund  Bj-stem  was  established.  He  aMy  set  forth  the 
evils  attendinir  banking  at  that  time,  and  the  tnie 
nature  of  tlie  bankini;  business  and  of  credit.  At  the 
close  he  i)ropo.'<ed  a  banking .^vsicin  the  first,  three  pro- 
visions of  which  are  these :  "I.  Banking  to  be  a  free 
trade,  in  to  fiur  aa  that  it  magr  be  finely  entered  Into  Iqr 


indrridnsb  or  associations  nnderthe  piovirions  of  a 

general  statute.  II.  The  amount  of  the  baiikiiiL'  capi- 
tal of  such  individual  or  association  to  Ir*  IV.  i  !y  ii.\ed, 
but  to  bo  invented  oiR--ten:li  at  tlic  (i:.siM  tion  of  the 
biink,  the  rtjniaining  nine  tciiibs  in  Goverument  slock, 
whereof  the  bank  is  to  receive  the  dividends,  but  the 
principal  is  to  remain  in  pledge  for  the  redemption  of  its 
promissory  notes,  under  .such  securities  as  to  place  the 
safety  of  the  public  beyond  doubt  orrisk,  tbeatock  being 
made  nntnuwferaUe  ex<«pt  by  the  oidsr  of  sadi  eom 
as  shall  be  made  cognizant  of  these  ttthjeets  with  a 
view  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  III.  Tlie 
promi.-iSory  noft-.s  of  such  individual  or  a.ssiK'iatioii  to 
oear  upon  their  face  the  nature  .and  amount  of  the 
stock  tiius  pledged,  together  with  the  usual  signatures, 
and  in  their  amount  never  to  excised  the  amount  of 
their  pledged  stock,  under  tlic  penalty  of  the  imiiviJual 
or  firm  being  declared  bankrupt  and  their  affairs  being 
wound  np  under  a  oommtssion  appointed  by  such  eooit 
a.s  shall  nave  cognizance  thereof;  the  rcfu.-al  to  re- 
deem  their  notes  beiiiir  made  in  itself  an  act  of  bank* 
ruptcy  and  followeil  by  the  H.-vme  result.^. "  Other  piO* 
visions  followed,  but  theic  need  not  be  given. 

The  plan  does  not  .seem  to  have  met  with  a  favorable 
reception  at  Albany,  but  four  years  afterward,  in  1831, 
the  first  fruit  appeared  in  Mar}  land.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  wgwtlatOTff  ptovidinc  fisr  fine  bfirkfitflj 
and  that  the  lieense  to  eany  It  raPioold  heobtameS 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  State.  The  applicant  w.i.s 
to  exhibit  a  list  of  his  nrojuM  ty,  which  wa.s  to  Ik'  vested 
in  trust  in  a  pci-soti  selected  or  approved  by  the  chan- 
cellor. The  deed  of  trust  was  to  be  drawn  "  in  such  terms 
and  with  such  provisions  as  he  mav  deem  most  proper 
for  the  security  of  the  object  of  saia  trust."  Thechan* 
cellor  having  approved  the  deed,  the  appUoMl  WM  to 
reoaive  a  certificate  horn  the  clerk  of  theootm^eoartef 
the  deposit  of  the  same  for  record.  The  next  step  was 
for  the  ( liancellor  to  determine  the  value  of  the  property 
desirilx'd  in  the  in.strnment,  anrl.  having  done  so,  he 
could  auiliorizc  the  ar>plicant  to  ir-^uc  notes  not  exceed- 
ing in  amount  more  than  one-fourth  the  value  ot"  such 
property.  Subsequently,  in  1834,  at  a  local  bank  con- 
vention held  in  Baltimore,  Charles  F.  Mayer  of  that 
dty,  who  introduced  the  bill  in  question  into  the  Mary- 
land leKislat«u&  made  an  able  report  advocating  the 
establisnment  m  a  hank  having  three-fomths  of  its  capi- 
tal permanently  invustcd  in  mortgages.  Actipyof  tlie 
Mar>land  bill  wa.s  tiaiih!iiitte<l  to  a  nicmbcr  of  the  New 
Vork  ."^t'liate  in  1837,  and  for  several  yean?  pieviouily 
some  New  York  capitali.sts  had  poKse>.sitin  of  it.  In 
1835  the  "Real  Estate  Bank  of  Bahiniore "  was  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  $r),0OO,(HX),  one-fifth  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  in  mone^  and  the  remainder  to 
consist  of  real  estate.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
firee-banking  system,  which  has  finally  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  pcrfwtion,  wa.s  slowly  formeain 
the  begiiuiing.  and  was  chiefly  the  work  of  a  college 
professor,  and  he  a  clereyman ! 

These  were  the  chief  hanking  systems  tried  in  the 
United  States  during  the  period  under  review.  There 
were  various  modifications  of  them,  one  of  whieh  was 
the  establishment  of  State  banks  with  ntuneroiis 
branches.  These  institutions  were  doubtless  suggested 
by  the  United  States  Bank,  which  had  branches  located 
in  variou.s  jiarts  of  the  Union.  One  of  them  we  have 
already  mentioned — the  State  Bank  of  Ohio.  Others 
existed  in  Alabama.  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere,  two  of 
them  de.-ervc  fipecin!  tncntion — the  State  banks  of  In- 
diana an<l  Illinois.  Tl.i  harter  of  the  former  bank  pro- 
vided that  each  brnncli  should  have  Ili  O.tlOO,  and  be 
mutually  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  other  branches 
No  note  under  $5  could  be  itisued,  and  the  legudattm 
reserved  the  right  to  restrict  the  amount  to  IIO  within 
ten  yejirs.  Tlie  capital  of  any  branch  might  be  increased 
with  the  as.>^!nt  of  the  legislature  and  directors  of  the 
S;;itL'  l  .iiik.  Tlic  directors  of  the  chief  liaiik  fllrlli.•^lu•d 
the  circulation,  which  was  Umited  to  twice  the  amount 
of  the  atodc  One-half  of  the  capital  was  owned  bar 
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the  State,  for  which  bonds  were  issued  bearing  5  j)er 
oentw  interest.  The  other  half  was  owned  by  indivi- 
duals And  ooipontioDB.  Afterward  notes  for  n  smaller 
•mount  Iran  aathoiued,  and  in  1837  it  susjiun  ieJ 
specie  pajuMBta.  It  ttttaptod  lo  mmM  Uism  the 
next  year,  bat  fiifled in  1841  it  Tnnined  pennanently. 
efftH'fc-l  :i  rt'LTuliir  rcliiftion  of  its  debt,  which  h:ia 
r.ipMIy  ai'cuuiulutc-1  iluriii,'  the  inflation  of  biuiuess  in 
former  yenrs,  ami  wa.s  very  illMMH— Blllj  IIISIIBflwl  Wtil 
the  expinitiiin  of  its  charter. 

The  Danking  history  of  lUinois  is  very  instructive  and 
interesting.  The  oonstitution  vhiolt  was  ado]{ted  in 
18 1 8  declared  that  no  new  bank  or  moiMfed  ioatttation 
should  be  pennitted  in  the  State  except  a  State  bank 
and  its  branches,  and  those  then  existing.  The  next 
Vi'ar  a  h;iiik  wiis  incorjii initt;'!  hy  the.  rnnii'  'if  the  Stato 
i^iiik  of  UliiKiis  (ijr  25  years,  with  a  capital  of  $4.0<Kt,- 
(i:iL'-!i;ilf  n!'  which  was  to  be  subscribo'i  by  indivi- 
dittUs  and  the  other  half  by  the  State.  No  attempt  w:i8 
made  to  set  the  banic  in  opcmtion;  in  1821  the  charter 
was  repMled,  and  another  bank  was  chartered  for  10 
years,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  to  be  owned  by 
the  State,  and  managed  and  superintended  by  the 
legislature.  "The  set  was  an  anomaly  in  lefjislation, 
and  aa-umcfl  the  wiM  tln-nry  that  papcrniDney  wa.s  a 
panacea  ti ir  tinaiieial  Jistri  ss."  The  capital  eonaisted 
simply  of  its  bank-pl;Ui;H,  an<I  $300, IKK)  were  directed 
to  Ik;  issucii  and  lent  on  notes  for  one  year,  with 
mort^Mge^  as  securities,  in  sums  not  ezoeoaiof  $1000 
to  each  individual.  The  notes  bore  2 jMreMt.  inteNBt 
per  annum,  and  the  borrowers  paid  6  percent,  to  the 
oank  on  their  notes,  which  were  to  be  renewed  on 


ment  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  principal  annually  unti/tlfe 
expiration  of  the  bank  charter,  when  the  balance  waa 
to  be  paid.  Tlie  notes  of  the  bank  were  to  Ik;  receiv- 
able in  payment  of  taxes  and  for  all  public  debts. 
Hardly  had  it  begun  operations  before  its  bills  fell  to 
75  per  cent,  then  50^  dropping  to  25  cents  on  a  dolLar, 
when  they  ceased  to  arouliUe.  At  one  of  the  branches, 
of  which  there  werelbar,  twodoHan  in  8i>ecie  were  re- 
eeived.  which  were  preserved  as  corioaitiee."  The 
most  deplorable  oonaeiiaences  of  a  moral  and  financial 
kind  resulted  from  this  experiment. 

But  the  State  had  not  yet  had  enoneh  of  State  bank- 
ing. In  rebruarj',  IS;5.5,  it  essnyc  i  nn.itluT  cxiicri- 
ment.  A  new  State  bank  was  incorporated  in  1837, 
liaving  $4.r)00,iH)0  capital.  The  State  was  a  partner, 
and  $2,0U0]P00  bonds  were  issued  by  it  to  8U|)pIy  the 
capital.  Viaj  days  were  allowed  for  redeeming  its  bills. 
Its  loans  were  made  to  irresponsible  patties,  and  it  was 
soon  compelled  to  suspend  paments.  In  1843  it  dc- 
terinincd  on  liquidation.  The  !?ta(c  laid  vinlent  hands 
on  hn  own  bonds  issued  for  stock  and  annidled  its  lia- 
bility. Sobse.|uently,  the  State  bum<>d  ^iin."")!)  1 1. '0 
bonds  issued  to  the  two  banks  in  tho  Capitol  Square 

•tSmingfield. 

The  mode  of  furnishing  specie,  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  banks  to  have  a  oertun  amount  of  it  be- 
fore issuing  their  notes,  should  be  mentioned.  A  bank 
would  pet  the  amonnt  needed,  and  keep  it  long  cnoui;h 
for  the  Slate  official  to  see  it  am!  ccrlify  that  the  law 
had  iK'cn  (■onii)lied  with,  anil  then  it  wo\ild  be  taken 
to  another  hank  and  employed  in  the  satnc  manner. 
After  going  the  whole  round  and  supplying  all  the 
banks  that  were  to  be  put  in  operation  at  that  time,  it 
would  finally  be  sold,  and  thus  disappear  from  the 
bonks  altogether.  Tho  banks  were  often  organized  in 
sToupn,  which  permitted  the  adoption  of  sodt  *  plan. 
The  legislature  would  grant  a  considemble  number  of 
cbartere  at  the  .«iame  session,  and  in  this  way  the  State 
banking'  nysteni  exploded.  Its  frrowth  was  spasniodia 
The  woidl  pa.s-s  from  one  State  to  another, 

and  then  subside.    Then  another  wave  would  rise, 
elsewhere,  and  the  same  history  of  rapid  bank-  j 
formation  would  be  repeated.   So  long  as  the  public 
bad  faith  that  the  notes  would  be  paid  the^-  would  be ! 
taken,  bnt  every  now  and  then  the  fear  of  their  non- 
payment would  spread  over  the  land,  and  specie  pay- 


ments were  suspended.  In  other  word.M,  so  long  as 
people  did  not  want  specra,  it  was  casv  enough  for 
the  bank  to  maintain  si)ecie  pa,>'ment8 ;  \at  when  the 
people  did  want  it,  the  oanks  had  nothing  to  pay  oat| 
and  could  not  do  otherwise  than  suspend. 

Hie  creation  of  the  second  United  States  Bank  ope* 
rateil  m  a  healthy  check  in  many  ways  to  the  Stato 
institutions.  They  multijilied  Ic^s  rapidly  and  eon- 
dui'tcd  their  b'lyirn  s.s  with  more  pruduncc.  But  when 
the  deposits  were  removed  from  tfic  national  bank,  they 
were  put  into  the  State  banks.  Certain  ones  were 
selected,  which  were  called  the  "pet  baukf*."  Tliese in- 
stttotions  were  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  make  liberal  discounts  in  order  to  relieve  the 
stringency  caused  by  the  new  jwlicv  of  cartatltng  dis- 
counts which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  wa,s  ohiisri'd 
to  a<lopt.  The  su^uostion  wjis  hardly  ncirssar.v,  for  the 
desire  to  earn  fat  dividends  led  them  to  incre:use  their 
discounts  rapidly,  and  paper  money  l)ecamc  more  abun- 
dant than  ever.  Besides,  new  banks  were  started  in 
everv  direction,  in  the  expectation  that  Congress  and 
the  fixecutivo  would  not  renew  thediarterof  the  United 
States  Bank.  On  Jan.  1, 1880,  the  aggregate  capital  of 
the  banks  in  the  country  was  $145, 192, 268,  and  tneir  de- 
posits were  $.!15,  .').^0,V-i!<— making  a  t^tal  of  ?2(H),T52, 1 96. 
Their  loans  ami  discounts  at  the  same  time  were 
^■3W,4.il,214 — very  nearly  the  a?^'rogate  amount  of 
capital  and  deposits,  Eii-ht  years  afterwards  the  ag- 
negate  capital  of  tho  banks'  was  $290.772,0'J1,  and 
Uieir  depostts  were  $127,397,185— a  tot:U  of  $418, 109,- 
276.  Their  loans  and  discounts  at  tho  same  period 
were  $525,115,702.  or  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
loans  in  1830,  and  exceeded  the  aggregate  amonnt  of 
capital  and  dcposit-s  by  $  1 .10,041), 4-').  Says  flarland  in 
18.50,  "The  state  banks  within  a  few  years  nearly 
doubhnl  their  original  number,  were  grcatlv  enlarged 
in  their  powers  and  nominal  resourws,  and  made  to 
poor  forth  with  prodigal  hand  their  spurious  issues  of 
paper  money — those  pictured  shadows  that  bewildered 
the  brain,  intoxicatea  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
drove  them  into  the  maddest  schemes  of  speculation 
and  extravagance.  Never  did  any  nation  in  the  same 
space  of  time  make  more  mpid  a  Ivam'cs  in  dcircncracy 
or  afiiiroach  nearer  a  total  abandonment  of  th;it  great 
nionu  law  which  constitutes  the  well-being  of  all  fivil 
society,  and  a  substitntion  in  its  place  of  those  time- 
.serving  expedients  ot'  interest  and  selfishness  whioh 
never  fail  to  end  in  fraud,  oppression,  and  niio." 

One  form  of  speculation  was  tho  purchase  of  Oor* 
ernment  lands.  These  were  bought  in  enormous 
quantities.  To  check  the  speculation,  a  resolution  was 
intnKhiccd  into  the  Senate  rciiuiritiL'  pavmcnt  to  be 
made  in  jrold  and  silver,  but  it  wa.s  rejected.  Then  the 
S<'cretary  cmbo  iit  1  tlie  idea  in  a  cin^ular  which  was 
afterward  known  as  the  Specie  Circular."  It  failed 
to  cure  the  disetise.  The  mrAle  of  operations  was  some- 
what changed,  but  land-.spoculation  continued  on  an 
enormons  scale. 

It  was  easy  to  foretell  what  would  happen  from  such 
a  vast  expansion  of  banking  facilities  and  wild,  un- 
reasoniuL'  si»eculation.  After  a  brief  period  the  people 
were  seizeu  with  fear,  and  demanded  sjieeie  of  the 
banks  in  exchange  for  their  notes.  Tins  movement 
immediately  exposed  their  bollowncss.  The^'  all  went 
down,  those  having  the  Gbjvemment  deposits  as  well 
as  the  reet  This  was  in  May,  1837 ;  Van  Buren'a 
Adminteratton  was  only  two  months  old.  The  Presi- 
dent was  a  warm  admirer  of  Jadcson,  and  bad  fonnally 
announced  that  he  would  continue  his  predecessors 
policy  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the  deposits, 
nut  the  "experiment  "  had  8u<idenly  euhninateil.  The 
dcpo.sitsof  the  Government  were  out  of  its  po.sse.ssion, 
and  could  not  be  had,  and  it  suddenly  found  itself 
conft^nted  with  the  question  <^  htm  to  gel  montf 
enough  to  pay  its  expenditures. 

The  banks  recovered  partially  in  1838  and  1839,  boi 
not  fairl:^  until  1841.  After  this  explosion  they  man* 
aged  their  affairs  with  more  prudence  for  several  yean. 
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The  frbc-banking  system  was  extended  into  more  and 
mora  of  the  States,  aad  additioDal  aeeaiities  for  the 
droalation  were  impoied.  NevertlieleM,  in  1857  an- 
other genoral  suspension  occnrrcd  ;  t}n>  Ijrinks  had  over- 
issiiei],  anrl  spcciilution  ran  riut.  Tlie  pt-uplc  at  last 
awnke  U)  thu  siuuitLun.  (k'UianJud  payment  ut'lhe  bank- 
mitcs,  iin<],  ijf  cuiirse,  the  banks  had  no  siK'fie  to  pay. 
Ilail  thuir  discijunts  been  sound,  ultimately  they  could 
have  paid  their  notes  i  but  too  often  loanu  u-erc  reck- 
kutrgrtttidMidMOOvwyoftiwmimshopcless.  Even 
if  in  many  cases  the  money  mra  leooveced,  bank-bills 
were  depreciated ;  they  were  sold  at  disooont,  and  the 
losfwa  to  bill  holders  cvcrj'  year  were  very  laru-e,  al- 
tlioiigh  varying  greatly  in  amuuuL  The  loss  has  bceti 
e.stiniuted  at  not  It-.s^s  than  5  p«r  oeuL  on  the 

whole  amount  in  circulation. 

The  N'ltldwil  Bunk  Si/ifrm. — ^When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  the  banks  uf  the  North  very  geaeraUy  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  in  raising  and  lending  moocf  to  sus- 
ttb  ike  imperiUed  Union.  IW  were  in  n  loander 
condition  tiian  ever  befbre,  fbr  they  had  reoorered 
fifom  the  panic  of  ISST,  and  tlie  h'sson  of  that  event 
had  not  yet  Ik'Oii  t'lrt'olten.  Tiiey  re.s|Hintled  promptly 
to  Hei-retary  ('h:ist:'s  ilciiiiuuls  fur  innncy.  }Sovorthir 
lc.-«,  the  Swrctary  was  desirous  of  creaiinij  a  national 
bank  system.  Ever  since  the  expimtion  of  the  second 
United  States  Bank  there  hod  been  a  strong;  current 
ranning  in  favor  of  chartering  anothor.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1840  this  idea  was  prominent  in  the 
nnUto  mind.  A  btH  was  passed  by  Congress  prov  id  i  ng 
fiir  sufh  an  institution,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Tyler,  wlio  lia4  Buweeded  to  tlie  Prt^idency  throiiph 
the  death  of  Harrison.  Another  bill  wan  j  msscJ  i'rvv 
from  all  the  objections  ursrcd  against  the  former.  But 
thin,  too,  was  vetoed.  Congress  then  found  out  that 
while  the  Preeideat  had  j)rcviously  to  his  election  ac- 
cepted the  platform  of  his  party  la  favor  of  Uie  crea- 
tion of  a  national  bank,  he  aid  not  believo  in  one  aAcr 


New  tingland  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  had  secured  • 

I  high  derree  of  safety  to  the  banlcs  and  note-bolden; 
the  iree-banking  system  was  worinoffwdl  in  NewTorlt 

and  in  other  States,  and  the  people  had  suffered  so 
much  from  banking  experiments  that  they  did  not  wihh 
to  try  another.  'ITiey  \\i  rf,  indi'itl,  anxious  to  aiil  the 
Government,  but  preft  m-ii  workiii:,'  through  their  well 
tried  and  underrtood  banking  bybtcms  to  ombnddng 
once  more  on  the  open  sea  of  experiment. 

The  bill  fii^t  pa-ssed  the  House  on  February  20,  1S63. 
The  law  was  thoroughly  ravised  and  ra-enaotcd  June  3| 
1864:  and  on  that  oooarfon  alt  the  Senators  flom  New 
England  voted  in  its  favor,  and  all  cxoept  three  from 
the  Western  States.  Those  from  the  ^li  iJle  Slates 
j  were  not  m  stningly  in  favor  of  the  nieasurt^.  In  the 
j  House  the  vote  wiis  "H  to  03,  rci'^iving  the  support 
generally  of  tlie  Republican  memlters.  In  1861  the 
number  of  State  banks  existing  was  ICOl,  having  a 
capital  of  $4:29,000,000.  More  than  ten  thousand 
different  kinds  of  notes  were  in  circulation,  issued  bf 
the  thirty-foor  States  then  existing.  The  right  toteae 
them  had  been  so  firmly  established  bylaw  and  custom 
that  nothing  less  than  a  great  war  could  have  brought 
nbiiiu  the  fiiaiigi'.  The  bank  circulation  amoontSlftO 
$2<J2,()0O,0^X),  and  was  distributed  as  follows: 

New  England  States,  $4^.000,000 

5  Middle  SUtos,   63,000,000 

II  Southam  States,   74,000^000 

8  Western  Stateib  


his  election,^  The  Demoeratic  party,  under  whatever 

name,  has  n'evcr  favored  a  national  bank,  and  as  tliat 
organisation  controlled  legislation  thnjnghout  m  arly 
the  entire  Hiii)s<:.iiieiit  period,  it  was  finite  impossible 
to  charter  a  third  national  bank.  But  Seiretarj-  Chase, 
in  his  firat  annual  report,  made  in  Dec.,  18C1,  recom- 
mended the  gradual  issue  of  national  bank-notes,  se- 
cured by  the  pledge  of  Government  bonds,  thus  adopt' 
ing  for  nis  model  the  iree-baaking  votom.  which  ud 
then  attained  greater  perfbctton  in  New  Todk  than  in 
any  other  State.  The  advantages  lie  claimed  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Hvstem  were,  "  a  currency  of  uni- 
form security  and  value,  protection  f'runi  losses  in  dis- 
counts and  exchanges,  increased  facilities  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  obtaining  loans,  a  diminutii^m  in  the  rate 
of  interest  and  a  participation  by  the  pco|)Ie  in  the 
pVoAlS  of  dnndalion,  an  avoidance  of  tlie  peril  of  a 


iKmopohr,MMl  •  distribution  of  the  bonds 
to  ine  leading  monetary  associations  of 


of  the  nation 

the  country,  thu,i  iil'  tififyitisr  their  inlercstH  wi;h  thupr 
of  the  Government.  "  A  bill\va.s  prepared  and  printed 
eml>odyitig  his  views,  and  introduccu  into  the  House, 
but  it  was  not  repurte^i  at  that  session.  Again,  in  his 
next  annual  report,  the  Secretar)'  urged  the  adoption 
of  the  measure.  One  of  the  arguments  now  advanced 
was.  t  hat ' '  tha  United  Stales  bonds  would  be  required 
for  bankiiw  purposes,  a  steady  market  would  be  estab- 
Ibhed,  ana  tneir  negotiation  greatly  facilitated ;  a  uni- 
formity of  price  for  the  bonus  would  be  maintained  ,at 
a  rate  above  funds  of  equal  cre<lit,  but  nut  available  to 
banking  as-socialions."  .\b<jut  linnttcti  niDHtlis  afur 
the  bill  was  fir^t  print»l  for  the  u.ho  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  it  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
and  referred  to  the  finance  committee,  from  which  it 
wa*  fim>mUy  reported  with  amendments.  Ten  da^-a 
sftenwid^PMiedthntbodyfaraToteof  23to2r,  the 
Tote  in  tlw  Rows  inn  7B  to  84  Onljr  three  Senators 
from  the  Middle  Ststavoled  ftr  the  bill,  and  the  same 
number  from  Now  Englmid.  In  ^  House,  too,  many 
of  tha  hiding  BoptusMtatiTus  wore  opposed  to  it.  u 


Tlio  National  Bank  Act  authorized  the  issue  of 
$,30<).(>|X),(K)0  of  bank-uoiea,  which  were  to  be  bxsed 
on  Unite<l  States  bunds.  The  amount  was  liinitet]  to 
<J0  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of  the  b'>n<ls, 
ana  in  no  case  could  it  exceed  90  per  OenL  <^ their  par 
value.  The  payment  of  the  notes  was  gnaranteed  by 
the  Government,  and  if  the  ftrails  of  the  bonds  d»> 
posited  with  it  to  secure  the  notes  issued  were  not 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Government,  it  had  the 
final  lien  on  tlie  asaets  of  the  b;»nk.  Tlie  law  pro- 
vided that  tlicy  HbuiiM  be  received  by  the  (ruveni- 
mi!nt  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  other  dues  cxcx'pt 
duties  on  impori.'i,  and  they  were  payable  for  all  debts 
owing  hsr  it  except  interest  on  the  public  debt  and  tho 
redemption  of  bank-notes.  A  national  bank  bonaa 
was  established  in  the  Treasury  Department,  whoos 
chief  officer,  styled  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  these  institutions. 

iVs  &txin  as  the  a<H  pa.«.*kil  a  new  demand  fur  the 
Goveniiuent  IhuhIs,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  expci'tcd,  wius  created.  The  discount  of  7 
per  cent,  at  which  they  were  then  selling  soon  dis- 
ap|>eared,  and  the^  commanded  a  premmm.  liNn 
was  delay  in  printing  the  notes,  and  no  issoea  ap- 
peared unto  Iraoii  21,  1SC3.  The  banks  formed  un> 
der  the  act  were  new  associations ;  and  conversiona 
of  the  State  banks  did  not  take  i)liice  generally  until 
after  the  act  •>!'  M  m  h  .!,  isti.i,  which  declared  that 
every  State  batik  ^illuukl  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on 
its  notes  issued.  This  enactment  was  declared  to  be 
constitutional,  and  then  the  conversions  began.  During 
1865  the  system  was  adopted  by  731.  Nearly  all  the 
banks  in  the  New  Endand  States  and  many  m  other 
States  became  national  associations.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  $298,188,419  of  national  bank  circoladoa 
had  been  issued.  At  this  time  more  than  $1,275,000,- 
(HX)  of  temporary  obligations  of  ihe  Guvcnmient  were 
outstanding.  Within  a  cuniparitivdy  short  time  the 
banks  held  $140,lM)0,lMMJ  of  this  amount ;  thu.s,  they 
pcriormed  a  valuable  .service  in  absorbing  the  debt  of 
the  Government.  In  1870,  Congress  authorized  an 
i  Decease  of  the  national  bank-notes  to  $354,000,0001 
The  largMt  amoont  over  ontstandtng  was  on  "Die.  1, 
1874,  when  the  sum  was  $.352,394,346.  The  same 
year  Congress  provided  for  withdrawing  the  notes  of 
any  bank.  Tt  oonl  1  dcp<i.sit  lawful  money  with  the 
treasurer  in  sums  not  less  than  $9000,  and  withdraw  a 
proportionate  amount  of  bond*  hdd  aa  seouiilgr  lur  ita 
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Under  this  provinon  during  the  next  tliree 
yetn  the  circulation  was  diuiiiiishcfl  more  than  $riO,- 
OiiO.OOO.  In  1875,  Conprcas  rcnrali'il  all  rest ri<  f  inns 
fi  latiiiL' to  tin-  animiiit  ut"  ciii'iilaiinii,  aii'l  ever  mimv 
tlie  banks  have  been  tree  to  incrciisc  ur  withdraw  their 
cinrulation  under  the  ragnlatioDS  prescribed. 

Another  raquirBmeDl  of  the  act  may  be  mentioned. 
One-bslf  of  tbe  capital  stock  must  be  paid  before  a 
b»nk  nil  K'iriii  hiiMness,  and  tlic  Italainr  must  W  paiil 
in  five  tJiDiitlily  iiiHtaliuents.  No  bunk  can  Ijc  orj?an- 
izi'^i  tiavini^  le«»  than  $5<),()0<J  or  in  a  i)laoe  having 
kia  thaa  6000  inhabitants  In  Uxget  places  the 
capital  most  be  from  $IOO,(100  unward.  In  citiefl  nos- 
st'ssinp  50,(W)  poopU'  the  capital  cannot  be  U'ss  ttian 
f3X).<Xl<).  The  banks  cannot  lend  money  on  real 
oute  or  on  the  security  of  their  own  capital  stix-k  or 
of  their  own  cirvukliug  nutea  or  legal-tenders,  nor  can 
thtf  make  aooomnodatioii  Kmu  to  any  peraon,  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  firm  to  an  amount  exceeding  one- 
teulh  part  of  their  capital.  Nor  can  they  borrow 
lUDDey  Ml)  their  own  circulation,  or  beidine  lial)le  to  an 
•mount  exct  i^'dinc  their  capital  stock  paid  in,  except 
on  act-onnt  of  their  circulating  notes,  their  deposits, 
Mid  bills  of  exchanse  drawn  against  money  aotually  on 
deposit,  and  liabinties  to  stockholders  for  reaerve 
pp'tit.s.  Tlioy  nlu^t  be  goTemed  Iqr  State  Ittws  in 
stiptilatinir  for  interest. 

The  banks  were  authorized  to  do  business  for  twenty 
years.  The  cliarter  of  the  first  bank  thai  oi^gsoise^ 
anderthelaw  <  x]  nd  Jan.  1, 1882;  that  oiP  the  second 
on  May  11  of  the  same  year.  From  that  date  until 
Feb.  25,  1883,  the  corporate  existence  of  393  would 
terminate,  including  2y7  l)ank8  on  the  day  la.st  namwJ. 
Eariy  in  the  setwion  beginning  in^Dea,  1882,  efforts 
woe  made  to  authorize  the  extension  of  these  char- 
teia^  The  banks  hud  a  right  to  organize  anew,  but 
this  involved  several  scrimis  changes.  One  was,  that 
executor*,  ailiiiiiii-'tnitdr-,  guaniians,  and  other  tnistecs 
holding  stock  in  thai  capacity  could  not  sufaecribc  as 
metabera  of  the  new  oigaaisation.  Another  net-essary 
Hep,  if  reorganisation  were  undertaken,  was  a  divi»ion 
of  tne  inrplns  which  ha<l  accuroitlated  during  the 
nmre  pn..«.i.t  p ills  i«Tii>ds.  To  make  tlir  Itank.s  ftront: 
U  was  ven  de.-irahle  to  retain  this.    During  the  long 

Eriod  of  depression  after  1H73  the  national  banks 
5  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  was  deducted  from 
tlui  iQiiilaB.  Said  a  committee  of  Congress  whkli  re- 
ported on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  charters.  "  Had 
It  not  been  for  this  fiuid  of  undivided  eaniings,  verj- 
niany  of  the  banks  would  have  been  unable  success- 
fully to  meet  the  financial  disasters  and  losses  follow- 
the  panic  of  1873.  During  the  four  yeanftom 
iHTfi  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  lo.ws  of  the  national 
banks,  through  the  failure  of  (Icbtors  to  pay  their 
oWipirii.ii^.  at'LTi  LMied  ?s.'),«*4.5.0r.9.  Such,  however, 
the  .Hin  iiL'tb  afTopjiHl  to  these  institutions  by  the 
fund  of  undi\  iiied  earnings  that  no  serious  consequen- 
ees  followed.  The  refusal  or  neglect  to  extend  existing 
ovpntiations  would  c^unjwl  the  division  of  thi.s  ao- 
ciimulated  surplu.s.  The  new  hank  organization-  wcmld 
start  simply  with  their  paid  capital,  and  with  less 
UHiity  to  meet  losses  thaa  the  banks  whose  places 
they  wouW  take."  This  was  a  weighty  reason  for 
jenewjng  them,  the  fowe  of  which  was  nHxignized. 
vongrpsH  extended  their  charters;  .so  tliey  are  cither 
now  livinc,  or  soon  will  he,  on  the  second  term  of 
tlirir  existence. 

The  great  merits  of  the  system  over  erojr  other  that 
hii.-*  lioen  tried  are  widely  recogntmd.  In  the  first 
pace,  the  note-hoMers  are  abs  l  itely  secured.  No 
*J*PS  fmni  any  Imiik-failnre  liavc  ever  eonje  to  tliein. 
(  n  viiiiisly.  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  continually 
i"sing  fMin  biink-failures  and  depreciation  of  bank- 
^tea.  Now,  the  note  of  one  bank  is  a.s  good  as  that 
"•sether,  and  will  pass  just  as  n-adily  in  any  jart  of 
thaOllHro.  Previously.  note.<!  were.s<  rutinized.  ami  were 
sot  taken  far  away  fnnn  home  eenerallv.  exrcpt  at  a 
«ouuni  vai>  iiig  greatl}'  at  different  times  and  places. 


The  losses  from  hroken  hanlcs  and  heak*iiote  depr 

tion  were  eni>nnous  every  year. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  Hystem  is  that  of  publio 
examination.  I'Aamination.H  were  made  under  former 
svslems,  but  these  wore  for  the  uiu>t  part  a  mere  form. 

i  They  were  not  thorough  ;  they  were  not  conducted  by 
oom))etent  othciaLt,  and  too  often  cxamtiieni  winked  at 

!  the  irregular  jiractices  di.wovered.  It  is  tme  that  fail- 
ures ha|)pen  occasionally.  liUt  they  are  iiiit  so  freriiieiit 

,  and  the  looses  are  smaller.  Said  .Mr.  Kuo.x,  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  in  his  report  rendered  in  Dee.,  issl, 
"The  estimated  Um  to  creditore  from  the  failures 
of  national  banks  daring  the  1 8  years  since  the  paseage 
I'f  the  act  is  !?ti.'24i',rwK),  and  the  avcraL'e  atiiiual  hws 
has  tlierelore  been  about  $34G,0(X)  in  the  ]>usine.ss  of 
lor] Mirations  having  ati  average  capital  >>\'  alHnit  .<4'iO.- 

.(KH),i)tJ(i  and  de»i»»it8  averaging  about  $.stX),UtJO,U(J0. 

j  Twenty-one  of  tnese  inwdvent  banks  have  paid  their 

'creditors  in  full,  and  forty  of  them  have;  paid  more 

'  than  75  per  cent.  each.  The  individual  liabilities  of 
shareliolaers  of  in.solvent  bank.H  have  iHcn  enforced  in 
tiftv-three  instances,  and  about  $2,7(iO,(XMJ  ha.s  been 
cidie<'te<l  from  this  .source."  ^  When  writing  on  this 
subject  in  1881,  Mr.  Knox  said,  with  reference  to  16 
national  hanks  which  had  failed  prenous  to  1870,  that 
the  peneiitai'c  of  circulating  notes  tinredeemed  was 
0.7'>  i>cr  cent,  of  the  amount  insuetl.  It  wius  estimated 
that  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  people  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  notes,  or  from  fiulure  to  present  them  for 
redemption,  would  be  from  1  to  U  J*f^r  (^nt.  This  loss 
to  the  note-lii>!ders  would  imt  Ik-  gained  by  the  banks, 
but  by  the  ( Jovernment.  Ke^ariiing  the  foregoing  esti- 
mate as  correct,  it  would  amount  tofnuu  $;5,r)(KI,(XX)  to 
$5,000,000  during  each  period  of  20  years.  Since  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  the  banks  hsTS  issaed 
no  notes  of  a  lower  denrunination  than  J.*). 

The  national  banks  in  the  18  principal  cities  are 
obligeil  to  keep  a  reserve  ol'  IT)  per  cent,  on  their  cir- 

{  dilation  and  deposits.  In  the  ea.se  ol'  rtic  New  York 
City  banks  they  must  hold  this  mservc  in  lawful  money. 
With  respect  to  the  banks  in  the  other  17  cities,  they 

!  must  hold  one-half  of  their  rvserve  in  this  manner,  but 
may  dcpo.sit  the  i.tlu  r  halt' with  iiatinnal  hank.-  in  New 

(York.     With  n-sjH'et  to  the  banks  uulsiiii   lliese  18 

'  cities,  they  initst  hold  a  reserve  of  l.'i  per  c  cut.  on  their 
deposits^  three-fifths  of  which  may  be  kept  with  their 

I  bank  correspondents  in  the  18  reserve  eitiee. 

The  profits  of  the  banks  are  derived  more  and  more 
from  tlicir  deposits,  specially  in  the  larger  cities. 
Formerly,  the  chief  profits  came  from  their  circulation. 
But  as  the  country  has  increased  in  wealth  the  deposits 
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,  of  the  banks  have  expanded  enormously.^  It  is  triie 
that  the  country  hanks  still  look  to  their droulat ion  as 

an  important,  and  (d\cn  principal,  source  of  gain  ;  but 
this  is  no  loUL'er  the  case  with  the  banks  in  the  great 
bankiuL'  .  ntres.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  bt  eu 
retiring  their  bonds  for  several  years  to  a  considerable 
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OKtrat,  ami  have  wHihdiMni  UmIt  eiieahdon,  as  we  |  u  they  have  no  cimikttioD,  tlw  nataooal  tax  of  10  per 

'         '*       -  .  driving  it  out  of  cxigtenoe.  ona  cardinal  feature 

of  the  free-banking  system  has  fallen  into  disose.  In 
1880-81  there  were  6K3  State  banks.  p<>&*eaMng  a  capi- 
tal of  ♦112,111,325  and  $:n3,0?.J,i,.]L>  <l*.ri<«its.  Tliey 
continue  a  pruruinent  feature,  tlitrff'>n\  in  llu'  l-.tnk- 
ing  world  in  receiving  deposits  and  lending  e;i|iilid. 
There  are  many  private  bankers  also  who  receive  de- 
nodla«Bdl«ndthemto4^ei8.  (See  alao Land  Banks, 
Pkovum* Bamkb,  aodSAviiraa  Banks.)  (a.  s.  b.) 


have  seen.   Hie  above  taUe,  eztiaoted  from  the 

rqiort  of  the  oomptroUer  of  the  cnrrency.  exhlhits,  in 

the  order  of  their  capital,  the  twenty  State-  in^'  an 
amount  of  capital  iti  exees8  of  $3,000, tKK),  together 
with  the  amount  of  einnilation,  loans  and  <liseount8, 
and  individual  dcpoaila  of  each,  on  Oet.  3,  18S2. 

Although  thenational-hankisy.steiu  has  overshadowed 
the  State  oanks,  yet  many  of  the  latter  still  exist,  be- 
ing regulated  mainly  by  the  free-banking  law.  But, 


BANKRUPTCY.  The  power  which  the  Constitu- 
SoeVol  in.  ^  ^  United  Stattus  gives  lu  Cunmaa 
i<  .nx  Am'  to  paffl  a  geneial  faaokniDt  law  haa  Deen 
I'.uii  'm'V  sparingly  ezeidael  ThekwB  of  1800 
*^  ami  l'^4U  were  in  operation,  one  foi  two 
veiir>'.  ami  tlse  other  for  tliirfeen  months.  They  had 
been  paaaed  at  tlie  urgency  of  the  dehtora  of  the  eoun 
try,  who  hud  suffered  in  the  eouiuiercial  crises  i>n- 
ceding  these  datea,  and  were  repealed  wlien  tiiey  liail 
done  their  work.  In  ISSGT  there  was  a  similar  prestmre, 
hot  the  commerce  and  various  induaUriea  of  the  country 
hid  gieatty  increaaed,  so  (hat  the  importance  of  a  per- 
manent htw  of  this  sort  hesan  to  he  aerioualy  felt ;  and 
Mr  T.  A.  Jen-  kes  of  Rlu>ae  Island,  tlw  author  of  the 
law  which  WiLs  pas.s<.'d  in  that  yearj  tOok  great  paina  to 
adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  Ixjlh  creditors  and  liehtorH — to, 
the  former,  by  providing  against  preferences  to  lavored 
creditors  and  by  dissolving  all  recent  &tUichment8  upon 
the  bankropt'a  property ;  and  to  the  latter,  b^jgiving  a 
—  to  honeat  deUon  on  ooodHiona  wmoh  were 


mit 

Is  1874,  under  the  atrasa  of  hard  times,  Congress 
madeehan^cfl  in  the  law  which  rendered  it  verj'  difficult 
and  expensive  for  creditors  to  eonipcl  an  atljudieation 
of  IjauKiuiif  ,  ami.  at  tlic  sinio  time,  it  copied  from 
a  then  rcHxnfc  Knglinh  law  a  mode  oi  discharge  by  com- 
position, which  has  proved,  in  both  oonntries,  to  be 
nighty  olijectionable  iii  [inictii-e  by  giving  too  much 
pOUW  to  the  debtor  ari  l  tnu  little  suiH'ni^ion  to  the 
oooita.  These  changes  having  displeased  the  creditoza 
«f  the  oountiy,  and  debtors  having  been  very  generally 
iacharged,  the  law  was  repeale<l  in  1 H78.  It  would  have 
been  better  in  auicud  ii.  ,'*oniewhat  a.*i  the  English  law 
is  likely  to  \n-  ana  niled,  by  providing'  more  full  and  care- 
ful control  by  the  courts  or  their  officers  over  the  pm- 
oeedings.  Since  its  repeal  many  of  those  most  concerned, 
such  as  the  mercantile  aasooiationB  of  the  country,  have 
exerted  themsclvoa  to  pncoi*  another  hnr  to  be  paased 
by  Congreaa,  but  as  yet  without  auooesa. 

The  States  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  bank- 
ruptcy legii*lation.  but  not  all  that  i.s  needed.  A  dis- 
charge granted  by  the  authority  of  a  State  can  relea>*<? 
the  dcl'tor  o?i!y  irciii  ilic  di  bi.s  wliich  he  owes  to  re8i- 
dents  of  the  iState  and  to  ihtise  who  choose  to  come  in 
•od  prove  their  claims.  This  leads  to  hardshm»  for 
poor  debtors,  and  to  corrupt  compromiaea  with  foreign 
creditors  by  those  who  have  Some  meaoB  and  km  acru- 
pU's.  A  discharge  under  an  act  of  Congrese  operates 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  this  defect  of  power  in 
the  separate  States  wliich  him  led  to  the  COaCtmentof 
the  L'eneral  banknijit  laus  hitherto. 

With  the  growtti  an<l  wide  cxti'nsion  of  commerce, 
the  other  great  featun'  oi'  a  bankrupt  law,  equality 
among  ereoitors,  has  become  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  haa  led  to  all  the  recent  legislation  uiKiii 
the  subject.  Nearly  all  i>ei"son8  intcn-jstcd  agree  in 
praising  this  equality,  but  State  legislation  will  not  cf- 
fectuall;^'  enforce  it  The  practice  has  become  deeply 
rooted  in  our  juris] innleiu  e  that  a  donicfitie  creditor  at- 
taching the  goods  id"  his  debtor  is  to  l»e  preferre<l  to  a 
tmstee  under  a  llireiL'n  liankrnptcy.  and  "foreign" 
means  any  place  out.sidi^  the  State.  'JTiis  preference;  i.M  [ 
given,  though  the  Stai>'  wiicrc  the  bankniptey  occurs 
and  the  State  where  the  creditor  seiaea  may  nave  bank- 
rupt ^atema  prcoiaebr  alike.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 


question  between  the  law  of  one  State  and  that  of  an- 
other, but  a  privilege  jgiven  by  both  Statea,  as  occaaoo 
arises,  to  its  own  cituens  beoaoae  thev  are  its  oira. 
Here,  again,  the  operation  of  a  hiw  of  Congresa  is  imi> 

form  throughout  the  country. 

Apart  from  this  jHiculiarity,  the  laws  of  nearly  all  the 
St.ucs  n  1  i  ignize  the  virtue  ol  equality  by  provitling  thai 
when  an  insolvent  debtor  makes  a  eeneral  iw-siL-iinieut 
for  the  bcnclit  of  hi.s  creditors  he  shall  treat  them  all 
ahke.  A  few  States  and  Territories  which  have  not 
yet  made  this  pru.  i.'^uia  will  be  mentioned  presently. 
This  legislation,  Uiough  not  new,  haa  been  greatly  ex- 
tended since  the  useful  operation  of  the  bbe  bedmi|lt 
law  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

These  laws,  ihonuh  useful,  an;  inadequate  to  enfbm 
etjuahty  in  uiaii>  u!  the  most  iiujiortant  cases.  Ixx'siuse 
it  remains  oiiiional  with  the  deLit<jr  wiietlier  he  shall 
make  a  geiienil  a^isignment.  If  he  does  not,  but  con- 
veys awa}'  all  his  property  to  a  few  favored  creditors, 
one  bv  one,  these  laws  are  evaded,  but  without  remedy. 
See  £ttrria  on.  JM^fimadt  fed.  im,  page  215). 

A  aommaiy  of  tte  fatwa  of  the  States  may  be  inter- 
csting,  but  it  inudt  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
constantly  changing,  and  what  is  an  accurate  statctnent 
t'  I  il.iy  will  not  be  quite  so  to-morrow.  In  a  L-ciiL  ia!  way 
the  tendency  is  towanls  equality;  and  it  may  be  .s;»t.  ly 
predicted  that  if  ('ongress  does  not  i)ass  a  genend  law. 
the  Statea  will  one  after  another  amend  these  statutea 
to  giTs  mora  and  more  effiwt  to  the  demand  ibr  eqmd 

The  old  msolvent  laws  which  refiered  an  impriaoned 

debtor  fn)m  r(.iitini'iiicnf  ujioii  his  snrrcnd>ring  hm 
pnjperty,  eitlicr  to  tiie  particular  creditor  or  tor  all  hxB 
creaitors,  are  iiearlv  obsolete,  iK-causc  iinnrisoium  iit  iVr 
debt  has  been  abolished,  though  they  still  remain  upon 
the  statute-books. 

No  bankruptcy-  system  is  complete  unless^ it  has  com- 
pulsory clau8«-s  tor  the  use  of  erediton  ■g»«»t.  debtors 
who  do  not  intend  to  give  untheir  property  or  who  in- 
tend to  divide  it  uue^pially.  llie  States  which  have  aoch 
coiniilete  Hystcms  are  Maine,  ^'crniont,  Ma,v-<ai  hiiM  n-, 
CoiHiecticut,  Ikliodc  I>latiii,  Maisland.  I^mi.^iaii.i,  and 
('alifornia.  lii  <iLiir;:i:i  credilitn^  have  puwcr  by  bill  in 
equity  to  compel  i>omeihing  very  like  iiaukruptcy  against 
an  insolvent  debtor.  A  statute  of  >Iinneeo%a  pQlUshea 
preferences  as  crimes  in  certain  cases. 

It  will  be  ohflcned  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
States  which  have  complete  ayatema  of  bankruptqr  are 
in  New  England.  The  reason  is  that  in  New  England 
all  actioiiH  may  be  begim  hy  attai  Iininit  ^^  ithllut  notice 
and  witlioui  lca\e  of  cotut,  .su  that  tiie  earliest  ere<l- 
itors  almost  alwav.s-  obtain  an  advantuiie.  This  luakes 
the  merchants  ot  the  cities  slow  (o  sell  in  those  States, 
and  almost  compels  a  resort  to  some  process  which  will 
render  attachments  usekM,  as  all  theae  lawa  do,  unles^s 
the  attachments  have  been  levied  so  long  before  the 
hankruptev  as  to  have  created  a  sort  of  vested  right. 
All  the  New  Kngland  States  except  New  Hampshire 
have  fuuiid  it  wise  to  iias.s  iIic.m-  law.'^ ;  and  it  is  prob- 
atile  that  New  llainiisliire  \s  ill  liili*»w  in  the  same  path. 

In  the  other  States  the  ne<cssitj'  is  not  so  pns^iing 
and  universally  felt,  but  it  is  U-coniing  niore  imi>ort- 
ant  to  them  as  their  industries  increase  in  numlaT  and 
varietjr.  With  an  aorieultoral  oommnoity  aoch  laws 
are  of  little  nae.  Afi  the  States  and  IWiritaries  have 
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DTorided  for  eouality  in  scneral  a^iimrnentB  excepting 
New  Y.  rk,  >lar5'land,  Virpinia,  We«t  Vireinia,  the 
Carolina.--,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  New  Mex- 
ico. Idaho,  Ariziiiia,  and  tlir  nis-trirt  nf  Columhia. 
Nearly  all  tlies**;  Suitas  and  Territories  are  at  present 
devoted  to  asjriculture  or  mining,  and  some  Territories 
have  hardly  had  time  to  find  out  what  they  do  reqoire. 

The  jrrcat  commercial  State  of  NttfT  York  hts  tl«Ter 
I  ;>->(■■  1  a  full  bankrunt  law.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  tuat  8iate  very  many  years  ago  ad- 
rised  the  legislature  that  laws  which  granted  a  dia- 
cbuge  of  doMS  without  full  {Mymenl  were  deuoniizing, 
and  wMteA  sinunrt  a  ftirther  extennoii  of  such  laws. 
Among  the«'  wa.s  CIkiik  cllur  Kent,  who  repeated  the 
same  views  in  lii.x  cinumL'ntanes,  and  who«?  opinion 
h:ii  verj- justly  had  jireat  weight.  The  iucn-hant.s  of 
New  Vorkj  however,  are  £enera%  favorable  to  bank- 
nipt  laws  in  other  States,  or,  better  still,  to  a  general 
bw  by  Congress. 

New  York  has  had  since  before  the  Revolution  a 
vi*iutitiiry  bankrupt  law;  hut  it  rei^uire.s  tliat  tu.. 
thirds  uf  the  creditors  in  the  United  btates  should  join 
with  the  debtor  in  hi.s  iH>tition,  whioh  renders  it  nscleHh 
is  cases  of  fraud  and  difficult  ih  many  others,  losol- 
Tent  estates  are  therefore  very  commonly  settled  by 
ai*i.'iiiii'  Ills,  ill  which  preferemre.",  though  discouraged, 
are  nut  ab»..>hitelv  forbidden.  Michigan  has  copied  the 
iityjlvent  law  of  iS'ew  York.  (J.  L.) 

BAN:^ or  BoNACKB,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the 
Shoshone  Ikmily.  When  ftnt  Known  th^  dwelt  in  the 
n.  arly  desert  region  south  of  the  Snake  River,  and 
Ijetweeii  the  Blue  atid  the  K<Hky  Muuntains.  At  an' 
early  date,  however,  they  obtained  horses  and  soUL'lit 
more  fertile  regions,  finding  hunting-grounds  in  the 
TeUowBtonc  count r\',  and  ranging  m  and  through 
Niifthem  l.'t;ih,  Wvoining,  Southeni  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, and  Idaho.  Their  whole  numlx?r  at  pR'.'*4'nt  is 
csduiated  at  KMX)  souls.  They  are  a  prf)ud,  brave, 
fine-looking  race,  variously  described  by  different  writers 
IB  dangiaoins  MM  treacherous,  as  of  unusual  da.'jh  and 
hnvem  and  as  cowardly,  filthy,  and  indolent^  The»e 
varied  aeecriptions  may  apj)ly  to  jwrtions  of  the  tribe 
in  different  localitic.«  and  with  diffen  tit  hahit.s  of  living. 
They  have  been  generally  at  peace  with  the  whites,  but 
a  portion  of  them  became  hoeUle  in  1860.  In  1878 
•Bother  outbreak  tookphMse,  CMsed  by  insufficwenoy  of 
feed  fivm  inadequate  Congrcwional  appropriations  fm 
their  sup jiort.  .**r\  iTal  sharp  onL'aL'eiiicnts  took  {>lace, 
hut  the  Indians  were  soon  i'oreed  to  surrender.  They 
have  been  recently  place<l  on  reservations  in  Idaho. 
Their  language  (belongs  to  the  Shoshone  family  of 
speech,  of  which  it  is  an  aberrant  dialect  * 

BANNS  OF  >IATRIM()NY,  a  public  announoe- 
intnt,  ina<le  in  a  i  Intn  h  or  other  place  prescribed  by 
law.  of  the  inte'utiMiis  ut"  the  jK-rs. >iis  iiameil  to  enter 
ink)  the  state  of  inatriuiony.  with  notic«!  at  the  same 
time  to  any  one  to  make  objection  if  he  knows  any  rea- 
son why  the  marriage  should  not  take  place.  The  word 
"bann"  i  L<iW  Latin,  hannum)  is  plainly  connected  with 
banii'iii,  to  denouiKv.  and  slmws  that  tlie  object  of  the 
prodaouUion  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  marriage  in- 
tended is  prohibited.  The  practice  is  entirelv  onbKlwn 
in  the  Graek  and  Oriental  churches,  and  tbere  b  no 
rKord  of  it  in  the  West  befbra  die  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  When  Christianity  wxs  e.stahlishn I  in  Kurope 
marriaze  was  not  rcganled  as  a  religious  txreniony,  and 
ccntiirie.s  ohipsed  before  that  view  was  accepted.  The 
Chnr i  h.  however,  ia  the  exercise  of  discipline,  pro- 
nouni  e  i  on  the  validity  of  marriages,  and  remiired  the 
taithtiil  to  seek  .spiritual  advice  beforehand  and  it.s  bh's.s- 
ing  afterwards.  As  their  power  in<'rt?a.<ved,  the  eet  le.si- 
astical  authoriticjisteiulily  endeavored  to  brintr  the  jmic- 
tioe  of  the  Western  nations  into  cuntbrmity  with  the 
eld  Bomtui  law.  They  also  extended  the  prohibitoiy 
dcjfpses,  forbidding  the  marriage  of  first,  second,  or 
third  eoasins,  and  counting  ndationship  by  affinitv  the 
same  us  that  by  coii.-^aiiL'uiiriiy.  They  even  declared 
that  godfathers  and  godtuuthuni  became  spiritually  re- 


lated to  the  oh3d  baptized  and  to  each  other,  and  heme' 
arose  a  new  oomplication  of  relationships.  Again,  n 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void  if  on  either  nde 
then.!  had  b<3en  a  pre  contract,  although  nothing  had 
ever  Ixxn  done  to  carry  out  the  contract.  In  such  cir- 
cumstaooes  tihera  was  constant  ptwribility  that  any  par> 
ticular  marriage  might,  from  reasons  entirely  unknown 
to  either  of  the  parties  ooneemed,  be  ^seoveied  to  be 


vo!:!.  ;uid  the  nrccantioniiry  iiicxsiire  of  callinL'  upon  the 

e  generally  to  make  known  anv  nos.sil 
to  an  intended  marriage,  and  pruhilMting  them  fton 


peopl 


to  make  known  anv  no.s.sil)le  hindrance 


doing  so  afterwards,  seems  cmmently  wise.  _ 

The  practice  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  France, 
and  was  first  anthontatively  enjoined  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.  (ll*)'<-ll.'h')j,  who  did  so  much  to  ex- 
tend in  various  ways  the  power  of  the  Church.  The 
eaiUest  canon  on  the  sulyect  is  the  eleventh  of  the 
Synod  of  Westminster,  A.  S.  1200,  which  declared  that 
*'  no  marriage  shall  be  contracted  without  banns  thrice 
published  in  the  church."  By  the  Council  of  Ijateran, 
.\,  p.  I'-M.'t,  this  was  jtrcvrilHiil  f>r  the  whole  liatin 
Church.  A  centuiy  later  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
published  a  conititakion  directing  priests,  when  re<(ueit- 
I  ed  to  i>erform  a  maniage,  to  inqnire  or  the  people  as 
to  the  immunity  of  the  Dme  and  ^room,  but  toiBre  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  parochial  de^sy.  aswettas 
vagrant  priests,  were  remiss  in  oarrying  out  the  require* 
\  ments.  Cdstoms  varied  in  different  countries,  but  grad- 
I  oalhr  the  banns  came  to  be  required  by  the  civil  as  well 
M  the  eodesiastiesl  kw.  In  tine  Tentonie  nations  oppo- 
'  pition  to  clerical  fSgulation  of  marriage  continued  till 
the  Keforniation,  and  we  find  Luther,  the  .tTc.at  expo- 
nent of  the  genius  of  the  (feriuaii  j^'ople,  sjiying,  "  It 
is  not  fitting  that  the  dergf  and  servants  of  the  Church 
should  order  or  nde  anvthing  concerning  marriage,  but 
leave  carh  ctiuntrj'  ana  town  to  follow  its  u.sages  and 
devices.  Some  announce  the  marriage  by  calling  the 
bantis  two  ur  thn  e  weeks  Ixd'ore  ;  Imt  all  such  matters 
I  leave  to  the  princes  and  town-councils  to  settle  and 
direct  as  they  see  fit"  At  the  Council  of  Trent.  A.  D. 
1545,  the  law  of  matrimony  was  finally  settled  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  it  the  banns  must  be 
published  in  the  vulgar  tongue  on  three  seiiarate  Sun- 
days or  holidays  during  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 
The  bishop  may,  how«fnr»  St  his  discretion  allow  the 
dtspensationof  one,  two,  or  ereo  three,  prodamations. 
In  the  oonntries  where  the  Refinrnation  prerailed  the 
usaire  of  banns  was  then  so  well  established  that  it  Wiis 
rcaflily  continued.  The  law.s  u.Hually  n'quire<l  that  the 
proclamation  Ih;  made  in  the  church  by  the  clergjnian 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  parties  intending  marriage 
reside,  or  if  they  rende  in  different  parishes  proclama- 
tion must  be  made  in  both ;  and  a  jimper  certificate 
that  thi.s  hsuH  been  done  must  be  .shown  to  the  clergy- 
man called  to  {H  ilorm  the  marriau'C.  Prmlamation 
must  1)0  made  in  an  audible  voice  in  the  presence  of  the 
conirrcuation  a.s.s<Mnbled  fbr  divine  worship. 

In  England,  by  the  canon  of  U»i>4,  no  clergjinan  was 
allowed  to  unite  a  couple  in  matrimony  unless  the  banns 
had  been  thrice  published,  on  pain  of  suspension  for 
three  years.  Even  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  i)i- 
vines  in  their  T)ire<'t4ir>'  for  Worship,  which  was  adopted 
by  both  the  English  and  Scotch  Parliaments  in  1645,  Wr 
quired  the  publication  of  baims  befbre  marriage  ooold 
lie  solemnizeil.  I'mler  the  Enirl;>li  (  '"ininonwealth  the 
statute  of  ifh>.i  allowed  the  pr'H  lamatioii  to  be  made  in 
the  markct-nlace  on  market-days  from  ten  o'clock  till 
nooO)  as  well  as  in  the  parish  church.  This  was  a  con- 
oesrion  to  the  Independents  and  Separatists,  fud  we 
find  that  in  Rosfon,  m  Lineoln.shire,  in  the  three  years 
fnmi  Itk'jt)  to  !»■).'>«,  while  .{14  marriages  are  re^-onled  as 
jmwiaimed  in  the  market -]iliice.  only  131  wert^  pro- 
claimed in  the  church.  After  the  re-establishment  of 
Episcopacy  under  Charles  11. ,  die  non-conformists  re- 
sorted to  clandestine  marriages,  on  account  (»f  their  re- 
ligious scruples,  while  others  of  the  middle  cla.ssos.  and 
even  of  the  higher  cla.s.ses,  piid  the  license  fee  to  avuid 
the  expense  oi  a  wedding  pubhcly  annoimoed.   In  the 
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eiirliteenth  eentiny  tbe  cliapel  of  the  debtors'  faiaon  it 

^^<'*'f  I^itcli,  Ixniilon,  iKH'aiiic  nolorirtiis  tor  irregular 
uiurriaufs.    At'tfr  ;«iino  iiK'trecttial  attoiiijit.s  to  siip- 

{iress  the  gniwiiiir  scnuidal  of  "Meet  wi'ildmifs,"  Ixird 
Jh&mvllor  Flanlwicko  pn'parod  an  lut  which  with 
nmc  mcxlificatioii^  Wius  a>lu]ite<i  in  ITAH.  By  it  banns 
wen?  Htrictly  required,  though  the  bishops  sliU  exer- 
ci.sod  the  power  of  granting  dispensations.  The  prac- 
tice ergoined  by  this  Uw  generally  prevailed,  yet  some 
irreKularities  continued ;  and  inaHnnioh  as  Seoilancl  was 
exempt  from  its  provision.-*,  ninawny  lovi  n^  and  otht  r? 
who  wishcfl  to  avoid  tho  imhliciition  of  tin-  lianns.  and 
yet  bo  It  ^'ally  married,  resiortcil  to  that  l  uuiitrv.  win  re 
tbe  civil  law  rwiuircd  notliini.'  a.<  essential  to  marriat'c 
bat  ft  oontnu-t  in  the  pit  M  H  i  of  witoenes.  (iretna 
Green,  on  the  Scottish  oonier,  became  noted  for  run- 
away matches,  and  the  practice  oontinaed  till  18S6, 
when  an  act  of  Parliament  declared  such  marriages 
Toid  unless  one  of  the  parties^  at  least  had  resided  in 
Sciitland  three  weeks  prcvio\i>ly. 

By  the  nrcscnt  English  law  tiie  bann.s  may  be  dis- 
pon.scHl  witn  if  a  lirt-n-c  nr  wrtificatc  i.s  obtained  from 
the  roiri.Htrar  of  the  di^t^iL•t.  In  Scotland  the  rule  of 
the  Wc^tinin.ster  A.s.s4*nd)ly  is  still  the  law  of  the  Estab- 
liahed  Church,  and  in  the  civil  oourta  a  manriaan  with- 
oat  banns  is  oomidered  dandeatine,  jret  if  Talia  other- 
wise it  is  followed  by  no  penalty  nr  lo'ss  of  riirhts. 
Pown  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  wnturv  the  (Jen- 
eral  .-Wi-mbly  fre<iuently  took  action  upon  the  subjeet, 
cndeavorinu  to  enfore«>  disi  iphne  and  prevent  any  eva- 
sion of  tlie  hiw.  AtU-rwards  both  Moderatiwni  and  Sc- 
ceesion,  each  in  its  own  way,  helped  to  eHect  the  decay 
of  the  cnatom.  In  France  the  eivil  l  iu  retpiiics  the 
bauw  to  be  pnbUahed  at  tbe  office  of  the  majror  of  the 
oommuiw. 

The  New  Enc'land  chuR-h&s.  generally  adnptinir  the 
Westininst«T  CnnfesMion  of  Faith,  adhere<l  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  puMiHliiiiL.'  the  l>anti8,  and  it  L-ontiniieii  lor  xime 
time  in  tlie  j)re>ent  ecntur>'.  The  notice  wjih  >;ivcn  at 
the  dose  of  public  worship  by  the  parish  elerk.  So 
Lowell,  in  his  Yankee  poem  oo  "The  Courtin'."  tellH 
us,  '  They  was  cried  Hi  ueelail*  come  nex'  Sunday.  " 
At  a  later  time  (he  mUbbs  of  pemna  intend  in^j;  marriage 
Iran  posted  near  the  ebm«h-<loor,  but  finally  it  was  ron- 
iiidend  sufficient  f  irall  purposes  tool  it  a  in  a  IIiTtisi'  from 
the  town-clerk.  In  the  H«Mik  of  Coninion  Prayer  of 
the  Auierii-Hii  Kpi.s-opal  ("hnreh  a  form  \s  given  for 

Eublishing  tlte  banns,  nut  it  is  also  stated  that  as  ''the 
m»  respecting  matrimony  are  diffcn^nt  in  the  several 
State^  every  minister  is  left  to  the  direction  of  those 
hwa.  In  nearly  all  Amerjcan  Phitestant  churches 
the  practice  has  now  fallen  into  complete  desuetude. 
Among  the  strictest  Reformed  IVMbyteriana,  or  ('ove- 
nantcrs.  it  is  insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  chun  h  disei|<linc, 
and  jK  ihaps  in  sonic  other  onscurc  sects  it  still  Hnds 
Imlk'nirnt  By  st;it  ute  law  in  most  of  the  United  States 
a  lieciuie  lor  au  intended  marriage  must  be  obtained  from 
the  town-  or  «)unty-<-lcrk.  but  m  none  is  there  any  law 
on  the  subject  of  bant>s.  In  the  States  of  New  Vork 
and  Feansylvania  no  previous  license  or  pnblieirtion  is 
neeeanry  to  the  validity  of  a  marriaL'C.       I  J.  I>.  I,. ) 

BAPTISTS.  IN  THE  United  States.  Beyond  ques- 
fiu!!,  i'ojrer  Williams  wa.s  the  earliest  Haptist  in  the 
IS'i  w  World.  In  It'iM.'i  he  urired  the  principle,  then 
|)eeiiliar  to  the  Ba^iti.^t.-s.  that  no  one  should  be  bound 
to  assist  in  maintuining  warship  agaiiLst  his  own  con- 
sent In  1639  he  was  baptized  by  immersion  in  I'nn- 
idenoe,  the  settlement  which  he  had  made  after  leaving 
MaSBacbosctts,  and  united  with  othen  hi  fimnding  in 
that  place  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America.  Tlie 
views  entertained  by  Williams  wen;  the  result  of  his 
own  nu  dii;iti(iii.'<.  Tlic  i'.i<  t  that  he  ••(Jiiceived  ami 
aiinonncc'l  the  pritK'inle  of  reli^'ious  liln-rty  long  be- 1 
fore  tlie  n  -.t  (il  mankind  were  prcpun'<i  tO  aooept  it 
entitles  hiiu  to  rank  auiong  truly  gruit  wen.  1 
But  it  would  not  be  correct  to  aajr  that  aU  the  Baptist 
ehoiebes  of  America  trace  their  orimn  to  him.  Two  I 
yaais  after  WiUiams  founded  ProvMenee  Ftaatatioaa, 


John  CUrke,  an  eminent  Baptist,  founded  the  oolonjr 
of  Rhwle  IsliUiil  on  the  ij^land  of  that  name.  Under 
the  constitution  of  this  colony  no  one  was  "to  Ix'  ac- 
counted a  delinf|ucnt  fir  doctrine."  and  the  magistrate 
was  to  punish  only  "  breaclies  of  the  law  uf  liod  that 
lead  to  eivil  disturbance.  '  The  chun  h  in  Dover,  N.  H. , 
the  earliest  Baptist  church  in  that  colony,  was  foundel 
by  Hansard  KnoOya  in  l639-4(i.  Its  members,  being 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  relijtioua  sentiments,  re- 
moved in  1641  to  I»ng  Island,  and  anhseanently  to 
I'iwataway.  N.  J.,  imu-  more  commonly  Known  :i.s 
Stelton.  Tlie  cbiinli  in  Swansey,  Miiss. ,  the  oldest 
Hapti.-it  clmndi  in  that  c<ininionwe«lth.  was  fonink^i 
in  li>*'..!  by  a  <  olony  ot'  WeUh  Baptists  from  Swansea 
in  Wide.H.  'I'lu  n-  were  Bapdata  in  North  Carolina  as 
earl,v  as  Wt^'S.  but  no  evidence  exists  of  a  church  orf^- 
isation  bef«>re  1737.  Tlie  ordinance  of  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered bjr  immersion  in  Connecticut  in  1674,  but  it 
was  not  until  ITO.*)  that  the  earliest  Baptist  chnrch  in 
the  State  wa.s  formed,  at  Groton.  The  first  Baptist 
church  of  Charleston.  S.  C,  had  Inn-n  Ibnut^  in 
Maine.  an<l  wa.s  carritHl  thence  bv  emigmtion  to  South 
Carolina.  Without  entering  fully  >uto  particular  !>• 
dances,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  origin  of  the  B^iti* 
churches  in  the  several  States  was  due  to  three  causae. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  ease  of  Roger  Williams,  persons 
who  had  lell  England  nn  account  of  their  inih  |><'ndeni>e 
of  character  and  their  di.<«piiet  under  a  state  reliL'ion  were 
led  by  study  of  the  ."^eriptnn's  and  by  their  own  reflci  - 
tions  to  ado|)t  Baptist  sentiments.  In  other  e;»t«is.  |)er- 
sons\yho  had  Ix-en  Bajilists  in  the  Old  World  sought  in 
tlie  New  World  a  refuge  fnmi  perse^-ution  and  a  future 
fur  their  children.  In  other  instances,  these  peraoos 
and  their  i^wntual  dei>eendaQta  carrie«l  thmr  Baptist 
pnneii>lefl  either  bv  emigration  OT  by  cvangefiBtie  huwri 
to  the  different  colonies. 

Growth. — It  vras  not  until  ISdl'  that  the  Ma 
setts  Mi.-,-.ionar>'  S<K-icty  (proliably  tin-  lir-r  Hajiti.-t 
missiotmn-  society  in  Ameri«»)  was  (oniic  i.  having 
for  its  object  the  prwudiiiig  of  the  g(tsjicl  in  iln  des- 
titute parts  of  the  oounti:}'.  But  long  be  lure  that  time 
penons  mfed  hgr  aaeaee  of  individual  resnonsibiliigr  had 
gone  out  as  Tolnnteer  evangelistsj  preaching  in  remote 
regions.    The  most  eminent  of  these  laborers  was 

Elder  .Tohn  Iceland  I  IT.'j-l-lSlP.  n  n;\tlvr  of  M:i.«- 
saclin.-^'tts.  who  lalmicd  cxtcn-.i\cly  in  \  irginia  ami 
clsevvlicn-.  'I'liis  n  iuiirkalilc  man  in  the  ctnirse  of 
his  iniswsionarj-  tours  travelle<l  T.'i.iKKJ  miles  an<l  bap- 
tized more  than  I.'mK)  converts. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  Baptists  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  church  independence  and  tbe  abeciKH!  of 
aeonpnot  oiipnization  have  at  all  times  made  the  col- 
lection of  their  statistics  a  matter  of  difficulty.  There 
arc  not  known  to  have  bi en  in  1770  mon^  than  77  Bap- 
ti.'-t  chun  hes  in  .\mcrica.  Undoubtedly,  the  growth  of 
the  denomination  dnriiiL'  the  last  |»art  of  the  eigbtcinlli 
centui-)' was  pmmotcd  bv  the  fact  that  the  Baptists  were 
heartily  in  8>'mpalhy  with  the  spirit  ol'  the  Revolution 
and  with  all  efforts  ibr  civil  and  religious  lilierty,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  civil  di.sabiliiies  under  which  they 
had  labored  were  gradually  removed.  Their  growth, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics,  has  been  as 
follows : 

770.h39 

i,oiti.m 

2,298,3927 


Year.        Chunbfs.  Mfiiil>ir».  Vcnr.  CInirihcs. 

\7M   171        :r.,]ui  Kii   i»,.->.vj 

17W               M»l           fi,\:U.".   l-^Xl   12.-iT9 

1«12   2,l»i4        172.!i7->   l-To   17,745 

KU   .'>,:*•-'<)        .TfK.Sttti  i  IbeO   2C,0fl0 

1»40   7,771  571,8901 

The  statisUcB  for  1882  areas  fbUows:  Association!!. 
1167;  cbiirchen,  26.931 ;  roinlsters.  17,000  ;  Imptisms. 

'.t4.(isn:  members,  i'.:;'.!  1. 7 4:2.  ( )t' th.  M- nirniben*.  about 
til  IS. IKK)  are  ill  the  .Northern  Staic>.  an<l  :ibimt  1.7>*.').<H"<> 
in  the  Soutlurn  States,  of  whom  atjout  7I.').(HH»  are  eol- 
ore<l.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  in  the  ca,wj 
of  associations  the  statistics  for  were  imi>L-r- 
f'!^J?fi|^-^"'°*  fonner  yean,  while  in  the  case  of  61 
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Dnrtrinm. — Tlie  fimdnmrntal  principle  of  the  Bnp- 
thlH  is  that  the  Now  Testament  is  the  only  nile  of  fnith 
and  praftii'f.  mi  l  that  Clirint  aloiiu  is  tlio  Tearlicr  and 
Lawfiivcr  in  liLs  t  liun  h.  Hence,  they  ihvhne  to  attach 
any  uuthoritv  to  tra<iition  or  to  reeojrnize  as  binding'  any 
hiinaan  teai-^iing.  Tliey  iim'  creeds  and  oonfessionH  as 
convenient  expressions  of  their  views  of  the  teaching 
of  ScriptuRL  Dul  regard  them  u  human  in  origin  and 
avtliontjr.  In  the  enentinlR  of  religion  the  American 
Baptists  xs  a  iKidyhnM  tlic  same  views  as  the  ortliodox 
< 'onLTeiriitionuli.st.s  and  I'risltyterians.  Tiiey  aix)  hold 
with  the  utmost  t.  narity  tu  rci,'eni'ni(i((n  as  an  essential 
condition  of  ehurih-memU'rshii),  to  ah><iliito  freedom 
of  religions  opinion,  and  to  a  compleic  si-paration  of 
Chnrch  from  State.  They  have  alws^'s  protested 
aitainst  all  »tate  Htip|>ort  of  religion  and  tlie  infliction 
of  penalties  and  diaabilities  00  idigioaB  groonds. 
These  principles,  m  holdinir  which  tnejr  were  for  a 
lon.ir  time  sitiL'iiiar,  have  now  InHfimc  larirely  n  i  cived 
by  American  Christians  of  all  Protestant  <ifiiiiniina- 
tions.  Tlie  American  Haptistw  also  hold  that  hHipti.stn, 
according  t^>  the  Scripture.s,  is  imuienion;  that  the 
ooty  sulgecta  of  baptism  rceo^rnized  in  the  New  Teet- 
aaent  are  intelligent,  voluntar}'  believers;  and  that  no 
Mitliority  exists  for  making  any  change  in  either  the 
act  or  the  subjects  of  boplisuL  Believing  that  there 
is  no  baptism  exc(-pt  by  the  immersion  of  an  intelligent 
K  lii  vn  ,  they  arc  forced  logically  to  huM  that  onlv  bap- 
tizeJ  ht/licvcrs  are  f|ualified  Ut  partake  of  the  Lonfs 
SupiHT. 

Church  Order. — Baptists  hold  that  there  is  but  one 
onkr  in  the  miniatiy,  and  that  it  is  not  a  nriesth(N)d,  \ 
the  minister  having  no  authority  save  that  which, 
aooording  to  the  SeriptareB,  pertains  to  the  pastoral 
office  to  which  the  church  haaodlcd  him.  The  deaonns 
are  members  of  the  church,  choeen  as  advisers  of  the 
pastor  and  as  aids  in  the  administratinu  of  the  sjiiritual 
and  tem|H)ral  affain*  of  the  chnrcli.  The  Anirrican 
Baptists  adhere  to  the  eonureiralional  form  uf  church 
govenuneDt :  the  local  church  is  the  unit,  and  each 
churali  ia  cum{)etent  to  perform  all  eodesiastieal  acts, 
•oeh  M  tlie  callioi^,  the  ordinatipB,  the  dismianl,  the 
depoflilalon  of  a  minister.  But  thii  view  earries  its  own 
corrective.  As  a  church  is  competent  to  ordain  a 
minister,  so  each  other  church  ia  competent  to  receive 
or  decline  to  receive  the  minister.  It  is  a  custom 
among  tlu'  c  hun  hes,  which  has  attained  to  the  authority 
of  an  unwritt»'n  law,  for  a  chun^'h,  when  contemplating 
an^'  im[K)rtant  action,  sut  h  as  the  ordination  or  depo- 
Ction  of  a  minister,  to  call  a  council  of  delegates  from 
neighboring  chuiohies,  to  whose  advice  thediuioh  vol- 
untarily but  almost  untformly  confimm.  Any  hody  of 
K  lievers  is  competctit  to  unite  as  a  church  ;  but  such 
a  IksIv  would  hardly  have  the  standing  of  a  Baptist 
ehurcfi  until  recognized  hy  a  l  uuni  il  which  should  ex- 
amine into  its  doctrinal  views  and  its  practices. 

Early  in  the  hi.storj'  of  the  Baptist  ehunihes  the 
desire  for  muttud  counsel  and  cncouraircmcnt,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  pen»ccutions  to  which  they  were 
suitiect,  led  the  Hnttflrad  and  often  feeUe  chnrBhes  to 
form  among  themselves  sssodations,  each  consisting  of 
■'messengers''  fmm  the  s<'verul  clnin  lus  'Hiis  Insly 
exist.s  ordy  for  ci>nfcrence,  for  mutual  ciiliL'hd  unient, 
and  fi)r  the  fnrlhcranrc  of  devotinn  aii  l  of  ticncvolent 
activitv.  ti-elesixstical  authority  is  expressly  disjivowed. 
The  Pliiladelphia  .Vssneialion  is  the  oldest  in  America, 
having  been  formed  in  1707  and  originally  eudjracing 
•11  the  churches  in  America. 

Mi$nnH*.-A.n  1812,  Adoniram  Judaon  with  several 
associates  sailed  from  America,  under  the  auspices  of  I 
the  .\mcriean  Board  of  Conuni.^sioners  for  Foreign ' 
Miv^ioiis.  lus  the  first  American  tori'iirn  missicmary.  , 
I'  liinu'  the  voyaire      In  i  a  liis  vii-\vs  as  to  the  act  and 
the  subjects  uf  baptism  were  changed,  and  on  his 
arrival  m  IwU*  he  waa  baptised.   The  Baptists  of 
America  at  once  assumed  his  support,  and  in  1814  they 
formed  the  General  Missionary  Convention  of  the 
Baptiot  Denomination  in  the  Umted  States  of  Amntkn 


for  Foreign  Mi.'«ion.s.  In  1845  this  body  took  the 
name  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  lJni(»n. 
Durinsr  the  sixty-nine  years  of  its  existence  it  has  sent 
out  to  heathen  lands  5<)0  missionaries,  iK-'sides  employ- 
ing a  ver\-  large  numlwr  of  native  a.^sihtants.  The 
contributions  to  its  treasury  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $7,80U,000.  Its  missionaries  have  baptize<l  about 
185,000  oonveria  It  has  tssned  in  thirty-three  differ* 
ent  languages  not  less  than  828.416.274  pages  of 
religiiHis  readinir.  in  addition  to  2"r».oiNi.(H)<l  pages  of 
the  IJihle.  Its  missionaries  have  inin.siated  tne  whole 
or  i>arts  of  tlie  Bible  into  \  C<  different  lans:uai.'cs. 

The  .\meri<an  Baptist  Home  Mission  ."^(K-iety  was 
formed  in  1H;52,  having  for  its  obJiH  t  the  preau-hing  of 
the  go9]iel  in  North  America.  It  has  sent  out  UIO 
missionaries  and  teachers.  It  has  planted  283Rchun'hes, 
and  has  received  in  contributions  fkS0O,O0O.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  in  186S  a  new  field  was  opened  for 
hfime  mlssiims  among  the  free<lmen.  The  s<K"iety  has 
jilanfed  for  this  ela.s8  12  schools  (iK'.sidt's  I  for  the 
lndiaii>i.  which  in  ISsl  luid  4n  t<aclicrs  and  'I'-Vfi 
8<-holrtrs,  of  whom  47.i  were  studying  for  the  ministry, 
while  many  were  preparing  to  be  teachers.  In  aildition 
to  the  above,  much  has  been  done  by  private  effort 

In  lH4d  the  Baptists  of  the  Southern  States 
formed  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  which  has 
proeecnted  both  foreign  and  home  missions.  It  has 
sent  out  75  fon  ii'ii  ini.ssiuiiaries.  who  have  jilanted 
clinn  hes  with,  at  prcM'iit,  740  meml>ers.  It  has  raised 
for  foreign  missions  $1  .OM.'i,(»S,'i.  Its  home  missionaries 
have  planted  321  churches  and  baptized  .1(1,71 2  peraons. 

l\U:aUion  IKfldL— In  1824  the  Amencaa  Baptist 
Publication  Societv  was  formed  for  the  porpoae  of 
printing  and  circulating  religious  and  denominational 
literature.  It  has  issued  1  ^.^..^.W.! 6(1  ctjpies  of  books, 
tracts,  and  papers,  equal  to  6,877,154,000  pages  (18mo). 
It  has  received  as  conlrihiraonB  (not  indnoing  ssles) 

Siiinhiy-»cko<>U.—'V\ie  same  society  hss  slso  acted  as 
a  Sunday-school  societv,  has  employed  194.5  Sunday- 
school  missionaries  au^  colporteurs,  and  has  planted 
5334  Sunday -schools.  In  1881  thcie  were  15,138 
Baptist  Sunday-schools,  with  130,606  teachers  and 
l,0(i.'i,<tOO  scholars. 

Jul  licit  til  HI. — The  j)o.Nition  of  ili<'  early  Baptists  was 
largely  one  of  protest  a^'ainst  the  opinion  that  etluea- 
tion  without  the  presence  of  special  divine  grace  could 
fit  one  for  the  office  of  the  ministiy.  This  position, 
with  the  |>overtv  of  the  pioneer  Baptists,  tended^ to 
make  their  early  movements  in  favor  of  educatioB 
feeUe  and  haltmg.  Many  of  their^eariy  leadaB^wim, 
however,  educated  in  the  institutions  then  existing. 
In  1764  the  first  incorporated  institution  of  learning 
among  the  Baptists  of  America  was  founded  at  War- 
ren, U.  I.,  whence  in  177oit  was  removed  to  its  pn-sent 
location  in  l*rovidenoe.  There  are  now  under  tiie  care 
of  the  denomination  30  colleges,  among  which  arc  many 
of  deserved  eminence  and  large  resources.  Vassar 
College,  Poughkee])sic,  N.  Y.,  is  the  fiist  endowed  in- 
stitution of  the  highest  giade  fiur  women  ever  estab- 
lished. 

The  first  theological  institution  established  by  Bap- 
tists was  tijunded  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y..  in  lS2i»,  Tliere 
are  now  8  theological  in.Htitiition.s,  of  whi<h  tliat  at 
KcK-hcsier,  N.  Y.,  is  most  hurgely  endowed,  while  the 
institutions  at  Morgan  Park,  III.,  and  at  LouisxiUe, 
Ky.,  lead  in  the  number  of  students.  Of  academies 
the  BaptiH  Year-BrnJe  gives  the  names  of  AS,  bnt  this 
is  very  far  from  a  fiill  enumcraticm. 

Among  the  leading  Baptist  educators  have  been 
James  ^lanning.  Fnin<  is  A\  avlan<l.  Kzekiel  (i.  Kobin- 
8«jn.  Bamas  Sears,  .Martin  B.  Anderstm,  .1.  L.  M. 
Currv',  .Iidin  A.  Bnuulus,  and  .lohn  M.  (Jregon.'. 

Liltrntiire. — During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  authorship  among  the  Baptists  was  chiefly 
confined  to  contiovennal  works,  designed  to  reiicl  tho 
attaoko  of  sdveiBsries.  But  as  their  position  became 
more  assured,  and  as  edacation  among  them  became 
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wideltjr  diffoaed,  the  field  of  authorship  wa« 
widened,  and  the  denomination  has  contributed  ita  fair 

sharp  to  the  litcnUun:  of  the  ro\iiitry  and  the  aj^c. 
In  the  departuifiit  of  biljlit-al  criticisiii  ami  exepf^sis  it 
has  fumishcil  [hukctt,  Cunant,  KtMnlrirk,  Ripley, 
Clarket  CUrk,  and  Bliss.  In  Bible  tnuitilatiun  lin  ail- 
diticn  to  mum  of  those  just  named)  there  have  Wn 
Jndson,  Mamn,  N.  Brown,  and  Dean.  In  histoiy  and 
biu>:rapliy  there  may  be  named  Backus,  William  R. 
WiUiama,  Oammell,  Jeter,  Oeoife  W.  Anderson, 
Franeia  WayUnd,  Sears,  David  Weaton,  Grefrorj-,  Cath- 
Girt,  Burnige,  and  Cuttini.'.  In  tlicul. >>;>•.  ctliii's.  and 
luctnphysics  then-  are  the  iiamet*  ot  Hnvey.  Wuyland, 
Datrji,  I'epfKT.  I'oilL'e.  and  I'endlelon.  In  i  hu^siial  litiT- 
Bture  we  may  name  Kendrick,  Lincoln,  Harkncas,  and 
Chunplio.  In  homOeticB,  Ripley,  firoadns,  and  Bob- 
ioaon  htm  bean  eminent  as  autbora,  while  in  the 
matter  of  sermons  the  list  is  too  lonar  for  an  attempt  at 
en»tnienition.  Amonir  the  leadinp  hymn-writers  nave 
been  S.  ¥.  Smith,  Judson,  Dyer,  QiUuorc,  Washburn. 
Lowi^,  Doane,  Mn.  Jadion,  Hn,  George  W.  Ander- 
son. (  H.  L.  W.  I 

BAITIST.^,  CANADIAN.  The  earliest  Baptint 
churuh  in  Cauadu  of  whieh  any  record  is  preserved  wa.^ 
one  wbioh  WM  ibrmed  in  Bristol  co.,  Maas.,  in  1763,  liy 
ihoteeD  nenona  who  ahoit|sr  sftar  eiiuaimted  in  a  body 
to  lAuit  u  now  Sftckvine,  New  Bnmvwiok.  Here  they 
n'niained  some  eight  years,  during  whieh  the  numWr 
of  uiembi'rs  was  increa-sed  to  alx>ut  bixty.  In  177! 
the  original  founders  of  the  cliuRh  returned  to  Ma-s.-^;! 
chusctt«.  Their  a>nvert*  won'  jirohahly  sc-attereti,  ami 
eubee(]uently  became  connected  witii  other  churches. 
A  second  church,  atmpoeed  of  Baptists  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  wo^  formed  shortly  after  the  &8t,  in  Horton, 
Nova  Sootia.  Within  the  eaaoing  twaii^-4ve  or  thirty 
yean  othen  were  planted  at  ConiwaUis,  Cheater,  Ar- 
gyle.  Halifax,  and  other  places  in  that  pro^nm  e,  and 
within  flic  firyit  fifteen  years  of  the  jtresent  century  at 
Salislnir,',  ."^t.  John,  Frc<lerieton,  and  other  points  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  religious  movements  to  whic  li 
many  of  these  early  cliurehes  owed  their  origin  and 

Srojifrcss  were  largely  fostennl  by  evangelists  from  the 
Tew  England  States,  some  of  them  under  the  Da^n- 
ace  of  the  MaaaaGhaaetta  Baptjat  Miaaiooaiy  oodety. 
The  somewhat  celebrated  *'new-lif^ht "  preacher,  Henry 
Alline,  was  especially  remarkable  for  his  fier>'  zeal  and 
{treat  su<xi  s.x  ius  a  revivalint.  He  labored  assiduously 
in  Nova  Srntia  aiwi  New  Bnmswidt  flwn  A.  IK  1776 
until  the  vear  of  his  death,  1^14. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  find  that  the  first  Baptiat 
church  on  reoord  in  Ix>wcr  Canada  (now  Quebec)  was 
formed  in  GaldweU's  Manor  in  1794  by  Rev.  E.  An- 
drews of  Vermont.  Another  was  otxanized  in  the  same 
year  in  Thnrlow,  and  during  the  first  few  vears  of  the 
present  i  (  ntury  others  at  various  (Hiints  in  Iijiper  Can- 
ada (now  (  )iitarioi.  As  in  the  ea.^t  mi  in  tin-  we-l.  the 
early  Baptist  cvanireli>t,x  were  iiiainly  fnuii  tlii-  N<  w 
Kngland  States,  and  several  of  them  were  missionaries 
of  tlie  al)ove- mentioned  niis,sionar}'  s<x-iety  in  Biwton, 
Mass.,  the  nucleus  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
>Iission  Society  of  the  present  day.  Evangelists  from 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were alao  instmiDental 
in  founding  several  churches  in  the  Oanadas. 

The  fii>t  l{:iiifi.st  A.ss4K'iation  in  Canada,  that  of  New 
Bninswirk  ami  Nova  Senfia.  tnet  at  (Iranville,  in  the 
l;iM<  r  iirovim-e,  in  l^iMt.  Tlie  Ilaldiniand  AsscM'iation, 
probably  the  oldest  in  the  West,  was  orgatiizcd  in  1817. 

The  Freewill  Baptists,  who  are  most  numerous  in 
New  Brunswick,  differ  fiom  the  Regular  Baptists  in 
being  "open"  ooimnanioaiats.  as  well  as  on  eertain 
doctrinal  points,  as  implied  in  Uie  name.  Tlie  Rectdar 
churches  are  almost  uniformly  "strict"  eomnmnionists 
in  ]irai'tii.'e,  tliMn'.:li  they  contain  many  nu'inli<  r>  ^v!l<> 
penit)nally  hold  "  open-eommimion  "  views.  There  are 
also  in  Ontario  and  Manitolta  over  21,U<Ki  Mennonitcs, 
who  are  placed  under  the  head  of  Baptists"  in  the 
census  returns,  but  who  shouldi  ptobaUvi  be  enuuie- 
nted  aa  a  distiuot  denomination. 


There  are  now  (in  1882)  altogether,  amoogat  the 
"Regular/'  or  " Close  Communion,"  B.-iptists,  twen^- 

one  .iVssiX'iations — viz,,  one  f<.r  Prince  E<1  wan  I  Island, 
three  fur  New  Hninswick,  three  for  Nova  Seutia,  three 
for  Uiici.i^c,  an'i  <  Irveii  iijr  Ontario.    The  stati.slics  of 
membership,  according  to  the  Dominion  census  of 
are  as  follows : 


Barnlar 

Freewill 
Baptists. 

Prince  Edwmtd  Uand... 

.5,568 

648 

Nova  Scotia........M«  

73.149 

10,«12 

49,489 

31,603 

5,868 

2,865 

Dnturiu  

a&M8 

4;B74 

1,638 

35 

424 

10 

12 

8 

225,236 

M,U53 

The  total  number  of  actual  communicants  in  the  "  Reg- 
ular" churchea  in  Canada,  cxclui^ive  of  British  Colum- 
bia and  the  Territories,  as  given  in  the  Baptist  iear 
liw^  for  the  same  year,  is  04»0fl6;  total  nnmber  of 
churches,  6^2. 

The  oldest  and  most  advanced  institution  of  learning 
belonging  to  the  Baptiata  of  Cauda  is  the  Univeni^ 
of  Aeadm  CoQe^,  sitnated  at  WoHViOe,  N<mt  Sootia. 

It  w  u^  f  iunde  1  m  1  ■<  5s,  and  for  more  than  thirty  >'ean 
li.is  iii.iintaiiied  a  retiular  sutM-ession  of  elxs-^es  in  the 
faculty  of  arts,  and  lor  a  few  yi  :ir^  iii  that  ot  theology. 
.Somewhat  more  than  two  huudred  sludcntb  have  taken 
its  degrees  in  arts  in  regular  course.  The  governors  of 
the  college  are  appointed  by  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
Nova  SMtia,  New  Brunswiek,  and  I'riiuc  Edward 
I.sland.  It  lutf  been  paitiaUy  endowed  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  its  supportere,  and  reoetres  also,  in 
eommon  with  ofhi-r  iIcriMTninari'iiKiI  s*.'hnol8  in  Nova 
.Si'otia,  a  small  sum  aniuially  fr mi  the  (Tovernmcnt, 
Tiien-  are  in  connection  with  the  eollei;e,  and  situated 
on  the  sxavi  grounds,  two  flouri.sliing  iu-Mdemiee — one 
for  male  and  the  other  fur  female  pupiU. 

The  Canadian  Litenuy^iostituie,  now  Woodstock 
College,  was  founded  atweodatook.  Ontario,  in  ls67. 
Its  pruuiuy  design  was  to  prepare  atndaarta  finr  the  Bap- 
tist ministry,  and  it  was  organised  with  a  Eteraiy  and 
a  theological  department,  into  the  frmner  of  whieh  l~ith 
sexes  were  admitted.  This  ii)llegc  is  afliliate<l  with  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  prepares  .■^indents  tnr  ma- 
triculation and  also  for  the  first -year  examination  in 
that  university.  In  1^1  the  theological  department 
of  the  college  was  removed  to  the  city  of  Toronto  oa 
the  opening  of  "McMaster  Hall  "  in  that  city.  The 
literary  work  of  the  Woodstock  College  is,  however, 
oontinue«l,  and  an  endowment  fund  approximating 
$10O.tXX)  has  recently  Inen  subscribed  in  its  aid. 

"Me.Master  Hall"  is  a  tine  building  erected^  by  the 
Hon.  Williau)  Me.Mastor  for  the  u.sc  of  the  Toronto 
Baptist  Theological  College.  .Mr.  MeMaster  has  also 
permanently  endowed  the  president  s  chair  in  this  insti- 
tution, which  is  intended  to  be  henceforth  the  theoIoL'ieal 
school  of  the  denomination  in  Ontario  and  pueW. 

Pnurie  College  is  a  new  Baptist  theological  instita- 
tion  in  tlic  vi<  inity  of  Rapid  (  ity,  Manitoba.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  luljors  of  i'ev  -Inhn  Cra>vli>rrl.  D.  D., 
and  is  eonslituled  on  a  soiiiewliat  novel  prineiple  A 
large  tniet  of  excellent  land  has  Wen  sccuml,  which 
the  pupils  of  the  college,  under  the  direction  o1'  the 
principal,  are  to  cultivate  in  suuimer  in  oplerto  ]>i-ovide 
rands  for  thesamoitof  themaelveaaad  the  college,  the 
winter  mootha  oemg  devoted  to  atndy.  Th  is  collcire  is 
regarded  as  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  C<»nsider- 
alih'  sums  have  been  wntributed  in  its  aid  in  Ontario 
and  other  jipivince-i. 

The  Hajitists  in  the  older  provinces  are  enirrtu'ed  ijuite 
I  extensively  in  mis.-.ion  work,  Wh  at  home  an  1  in  India. 
1  The  home  niis-sion  work  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
I  of  the  provincial  Conventioa^  each  of  which  supports, 
I  or  aide  in  auppoiting,  a  conaiderable  nnmber  of  evan- 
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j^4iifi*T|  vlio  iHH'lliriii  pMlontl  dotiw  in  wMk  obuiches 
or  Mt  u  mwrioasms  in  deetitnte  loeafitieB.  Untn  re- 

centlj f he  ronyontions  remittetl  fntuls  raised  for  t'sn  lLTi 
misHions  to  the  Auicriran  Baptist  ForL'ifm  Misnioimry 
Swiety,  and  carrieil  on  their  oponiti(nif  as  liratu  lios  of 
that  society.  But  a  few  vears  »inoe  the  Conventions 
of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the  maritime  pnivincos  united 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  independent  Canadian 
'"iwty.  Th^  have  now  in  operation  a  flourishing  mis- 
p  the  Tdnsuit  where  a  number  of  devoted 
I  of  both  snras  are  laboring  nnder  their  di- 
rortion.  The  women  nf  the  drnominntion  sm'  rr'niliTint' 
vahiableaid  in  the  sii|){>i)rt  of  these  mis.sioiiari«'.s  throiiL'li 
the  in-'i'Ticy  of  their  ''mission  cirrlos.  '  a  considerable 
number  of  whieh  have  been  formed  in  both  the  mari- 
time and  the  more  western  nrovinceii. 

It  should  be  added  that  tne  Baptists  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  are  striving  to  complete  tncir  orjranization  and 
still  further  oonsoudate  their  forces  by  the  formation 
of  a  Baptist  Union,  which  it  is  hoped  may  eventually 
be  extended  to  embrace  the  whole  Ijominion.  The  first 
annual  uieetinLc  of  the  Union  was  held  in  1881,  but 
owinL'  to  iei.'al  and  oilier  diffiooltiaitlie  woric  of  orgau- 
izatiuii  is  not  vet  <  otui>leted.  (j.  X.  W.) 

BAITL^T>!.  tiKHMAN.  See  Dx^jkebs. 
BAPTISTS,  Sivknih-Dat,  a  denomination  of 
Ohriitian  beKeven  who  hoM  not  only  that  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  was  observed  as^  the  Sabbath  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  common  with  the  whole  Jew- 
ish nntinn,  Init  that  it  w;ts  ^.'em  nilly  sn  itlwerved  by  the 
Chrisiiim  (Jhun'li  down  to  the  tilth  reiitur,'.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  portions  of  the  hx^l  ami  fniL'uit  titan'  East- 
ern churches  the  practice  of  keeping  the  seventh  ()av  a.s  a 
Sabbath  still  exists ;  some  of  the  churofaes,  like  the  AbvH- 
auuaa,  making  the  Sabbath  period  cover  both  Satorday 
and  Sanday.  In  Eorope,  thronghoat  the  medissvu 
centtiries.  there  were  many  local  dissident  sects,  whose 
names  are  well  known  to  every  8tu<lcnt,  but  whose  opin- 
ions are  involveil.  for  the  most  part,  in  no  small  nl  -  ur- 
ity.  There  are  abundant  traces  of  the  prai-ticeol  seviiith- 
day  ohsen-anoe  amonx  these  sects.  bo»h  in  the  retrion  of 
the  Alps  luid  among  the  Slavic  nations;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likciv  that  the  obscure  Sabbatarian  ChoNll  now  existing 
in  uanavlvanln  nejr  be  in  tome  sense  a  survival  from 
ante-Itefnnnation  timeft  Ckolstadt^  Stemeberg,  and 
other  Refinners  in  Luther's  time  h.ad  stnjnj;  leaniniis 
towards  lliis  view.  So<jn  after  tlii.s  time  there  were 
many  earnest  "Sabbatarians"  in  Enjrland ;  and  it  is 
assorted  that  there  is  a  line  of  de.seent  for  their  opin- 
ions back  through  the  Low  Coiuitries  and  Bohemia 
to  the  earlv  SoutA  Slavio  diascntens  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Waldoweet  00  die  other.  Several  early  Eng- 
lish Sabbatarians  were  put  to  death  for  thwr  opmioos, 
and  many  others  suffered  imprisonment  and  loss  of  their 

Ssods.  About  the  rniiMlc  af  tlu'  si  venteenth  Centura' 
)ey  bejran  to  organize  .m  paraic  rlmn  hes  in  Englainf. 
The  Mill-yard  chun'h.  in  t!ii'i  u.-t  nf  l.uiuloii,  was  ttath- 
ere«l  about  1670  .  the  (Vini)let;ate  chunh  was  organized 
by  Rev.  Francis  Bamtiela  at  some  time  during  Charles 
IL's  reign ;  the  chutvh  at  Nation,  near  Tewkesbury,  as 
early  as  1660;  and  than  were  congrcj^tions  at  Brain- 
tree.  Chertsev,  Norweston,  Salisbiuy,  Sherburne,  Wal- 
lingfonl,  and  Woodbridge.  Active  persecution  was 
carried  on  against  the  now  sect  dnrink'  a  trn-at  i>art  of 
the  reit'ns  of  (he  later  Stiiarl.s,  and  nut  a  few  of  tlirir 
aMr-t  aiiij  Kt  >t  iniii;.-ti  rs  suflered  iTiiei  inii>ri.H<ininents 
or  wi  re  tiiUoried ;  and  John  James,  the  tirst  mini.ster 
of  the  >iill-yard  chureh.  was  banged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered, his  execution  being  attended  with  circumstanoee 
of  great  cruelty.  Neverthelesa,  theSeventh-day  doctrine 
fonnd  some  stoat  defenders,  even  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  a  number  of  the  ablest  of 
tlie  early  Seventh  Day  Baptist  |»roaehers  were  oripinally 
clerirynien  nf  the  establishment,  llie  three  Steunetts, 
Well  known  as  li  ii in  writers  and  amhoti)  w«rs  minis- 
ters of  this  denouiinution. 

Iben  are  at  present  onh  t  w<  i  imidki  of  Uib  per- 
■nairion  in  England,  bat  tne  moihereongnigitioB  nt 


Mill-yard  is  still  jwepewwa.  In  1664,  Samuel  Mom 
ford,  an  English  Seventh-Day  Baptist,  went  to  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  in  16T1  a  chureh  was  patherc<I  at  that 
place.  In  IsTl  the  two  hundredth  anniversar)'  of  lliis 
chundi  wa.s  h.'ld  in  the  quaint  old  Newport  meeting- 
house. This  denomination  has  always  been  an  influen- 
tial one  in  Rhode  Island.  Tlie  denomination  in  Penn- 
Bvlvania  dates  from  alwut  ITiKi ;  its  first  minister  wis 
Abel  Noble,  who  lefl  England  in  Ifis4.  A  ehnidi  was 
oMaoised  in  l^scatawavjlN.  J.,  nnder  the  |Miton(e  of 
ESdward  Dnnhitm,  in  iTm  Tne  denomination  still  hsi 
an  actI^(■  lifi-  in  that  region,  Tliere  nre  now  in  the 
United  States  alxnit  100  elinrehes.  with  a  total  niem- 
VKT<hi|>  <d'  not  ilir  iroiii  ID.tNHi.  In  Haarlem  i  Nether- 
lands) then'  i.s  a  Sabbatarian  congregation,  and  the 
mission  in  Shanghai,  China,  dates  from  1847. 

The  jM)/%  of  this  denomination  is  entirely  congrega- 
tional, oat  sfaiee  1802  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  eongrcj;a- 
tiotts  UK  represented  in  a  "  General  Conference,"  which 
is  at  once  an  advisory  council  in  matters  of  dispute  and 
a  corporate  W1\  It  l  ally  qualified  to  direct  the  p<luca- 
tional  anil  niissiiinary  work  of  the  denomination.  There 
air  alsii  in  the  United  States  Hvr  liH  al  aiiso<-iation8  of 
churches.  The  denomination  sujiports  a  missionaiy 
society (oigMlind in  1842) ;  atractsocietv  (IK43),  which 
also  issues  several  periodicals  and  publishes  several 
books ;  and  an  educational  society,  dating  from  1855. 
There  is  a  denominational  college  at  Milton,  Wis.,  and 
at  Alfred  Centre.  N.  Y.,  is  the  Alfred  University,  with 
a  theological  (leii.irtnient  and  other  sjiecial  courses. 
Both  the  coUeire  and  the  university  are  well  endowt  d, 
and  thev  are  also  op<iij  to  students  of  eithi  r  .h^'X. 

The  doctrine*  of  this  people  are  in  general  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  what  are  called  the  evangelical 
denominations  of  Protestants,  but  thcgr  inwt  on  adult 
bapdsm  of  believen  and  practise  immenton:  and  thev 
specially  insist  upon  the  strict  obsorvanoe  of  the  seventn 
dav  as  the  Sabbath.  (See  Sfthfuith  and  Svndtty,  by 
A."  H.  Lewis.  I).  I)  ) 

The  8o-oalle<l  (u  mian  Seventh-Day  Baptists  are  en- 
tin>ly  distinrt  from  the  ahem.  Tbqr  arc  noticed  in 
the  article  Ephrata.  (D.  K.  M.) 

BAR  A  BOO,  the  county-seat  of  Sauk  co. ,  Wis.,  m  OQ 
the  Bamboo  Biver.  and  176  miles  N.  W.  of  ChioagO|  m 
the  CInoago  and  Norih-weMeni  KsHrnm.  The  rmr 
has  here  a  full  of  fifty  feet,  and  there  are  four  dams 
within  a  mile,  fumishmi:  abundant  water-power.  Ba- 
raboo  has  a  brick  court-house,  a  national  bank,  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  ten  churches,  and  two  public  »  hools. 
Bcades  railn»ad  ear-shops  and  round-house,  it  has  two 
flourina-miUa,  twosaw-mills,  two  planing-mills.  a  wool- 
len-miU,  a  knitting-fteloiy,  and  two  carriage-notorica^ 
Tlie  country  around  is  noted  for  its  romantio  tetUUfi 
within  three  miles  is  the  famous  Devil's  Lske.  Bun* 
Ik>o  Wius  first  wttled  in  !S.;s,  and  incorfM>nifed  as  a  vil- 
laee  in  ISM  and  a.s  a  city  in  ropnlation,  .3266. 

BAHBABOUX,  CHARi-ia  Jkan  .M  vhik  (lTr,7- 
1794),  a  French  Girondist  and  orator,  was  In  mi  at  Mar- 
seilles, March  6,  1767.  He  was  noted  for  his  iK'rsonal 
beauty,  energj*,  and  eloquenee.  In  1791  he  was  sent 
bv  his  native  city  as  deputy  to  the  I^cgislative  A.s««'m- 
b)y,  and  there  l^ecame  mtimate  with  Vergniaud.  Bris- 
sot,  and  Roland.  He  was  elected  in  1 792  a  member  of 
the  Nationid  ('onvention,  in  which  lie  ilis(>la>  i  d  siijie- 
rior  ability  in  political  womnny  and  in  the  tre;itincnl  of 
the  finances.  In  the  trial  of  1/iuis  X\'I.  he  vuted  for 
his  death,  with  an  apfieal  to  the  |ieople.  After  the 
Girondists  had  been  proecril>ed  in  May,  1793,  he  es- 
caped from  Paris  and  sought  refuge  in  the  south  of 
Fnnoe.  He  was  guilk>tined  at  Bordeaux,  June  25, 
1794.  Some  of  his  speeches  and  writings  have  been 
preserved. 

BAl'T5KT/.  a  naiiio  apnlied  primitively  to  a  fresh- 
water Cyprinid  of  ( ireaf  Britain  and  most  other  parta 
of  Eur^»iK',  and  suiiseiiuenfly  extended  to  numerous 
allied  species  of  Eur«>(ic  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Africa. 
The  tjrpfeal  siK'^  ie.s  l...ve  lips  With  nuT  Hcshy  hsrhds — 
twn  on  each  side,  one  at  the  snovt,  and  one  at  the  end 
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of  the  npiK>r  jriw — nnd  from  tliete  tlie  pommon  barbel 

lias  ln-i  ti  liruiii- 1.  Till'  most  iniportaiit  i  lianictrristics 
ot  tlir  L-rnap.  iioWfVtT,  ari'tlu-  .short  iiiit>at  tin,  uralKJUt 
nine  limm  lu'il  ni\.s  i  U-sides  flic  aiitfridr  .-iniiili-  uiicsl, 
atuat«(l  alxivc  the  ventrtkU,  the  short  posterinr  m  l  tlif 
UMimed  c-heeks.  the  development  of  three  r  <\vs  of 
teeth  in  the  phanrogeal  bouM,  and  the  anhtHi  and 
simple  mouth,  witnovt  IMa.  ^  The  fiwup  m  eharader- 
iseu  embraees  abuut  200  epec^ies.  which  tiave  been  dis- 
tributed among  many  nenera  by  most  authurs,  but  are 
ai'LTr  iitcl  iitnliT  (/111'  iiy  Or.  (riuitlifr.  The  commnn 
Kiirniicaii  UifIk;!  \  Hhi  Iiiik  i  iil</(ii  i.s .  iiiiiy  attain  a  weii(ht 
(if  I!)  priunds  or  even  iimre,  hut  i;<  \i  ty  raivly  f  ainduf 
hUL-h  »ize.  It  feeds  on  wurmM  and  other  i«>ft  inver- 
tehratt-H.  as  well  as  HDiall  fishca.  It  is  genmlly  shy,  but 
afiurds  considerable  sport  to  the  sauHeor  aogler.  As  s 
food-fish  it  is  little  esteemed.  No  repnaentatiTM  are 
found  in  America.  (t.  a.) 

BARD8T0WN,  the  eounty-seat  of  Nekon  eo.,  Ky., 
is  the  tcntiinns  uf  the  Bardstown  branch  of  the  I/ouis- 
ville  and  Na.shville  Kiiilnrnd,  '-^9  miles  H.  of  IjouiHville. 
It  e<(ntain.s  St.  .Inweph  s  Roman  I'litholie  eullepe  ami 
semiiiury,  an  acaiieuiy,  tui  orphan  asylum.  Nazareth 
female  college^  the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charily,  and  six  churches).  It  was  formerly  s  maou- 
facturins  town,  supplying  a  large  district  with  hats, 
shoes.  pTonghg,  wagons,  etc.  It  Iia.**  miw  ihn  c-  ImtolH, 
a  weekly  iieW8pai>er,  three  flour-mills,  ami  Uu  n.  arc 
twenty  distilli  ra  .-.  in  the  county.  It  was  im  urjioratt'd 
in  ITSS  by  the  leuislatiire  of  Virginia  iindtr  the  name 
of  Bairdstown.  after  l>avid  Baird,  one  of  the  original 

Srojirietors.  Among  iti*  former  n-sidents  of  not*  wa» 
uhn  Fitch,  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1880  was  1803,  being  leas  than  in  1870,  and 
about  the  same  as  for  forty  years  preriooa 

B.MIFOD.  I'aitt.  Frfdkuik.  a  Danish  liisforian,  Wiis 
born  April  17,  ISll,  in  Lyngbye.  lie  IkIuiil's  to  the 
Grundtviirian  jiarty,  an<i  is  a  passionut)'  adv. Mate  of 
tbo  union  of  the  iScandinuvian  countrie>*,  and  leta  no 
opiportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  its  tavor  pass  unim- 
proved. From  1830  to  1842  lie  edited  the  ((uarterly 
maj^ine  Braoa  og  Idmut.  Hia  chief  work  is  X<ir- 
ratwa  frvm  the  Mutmy  the  Fatherhtml  (4th  ed. 
1873),  which  a  marked  patriotic  sentiment  and  a  {-hann- 
in/tstyle  have  made  very  i«»pular.  Tn  !  S74  he  publishe*! 
Pb^ni-f»  from  thf  lliMoni  <>/  fhr  Xortlt.  OiiicrH  of  his 
Work.s  are — Hutory  of  I)ritiiiarh  mi'l  Xoriftii/  tindfr 
freilrrlk  J 1 1.;  kwg  Vhrutdiin »  Di<tr)t ;  Ltctureg 
on  Xorthem  Antinuity ;  A  Journey  in  Dniarne  (1 8(1.3) ; 
and  a  MuUmf  nf  DamarkiMx  od.  1879).  He  haa  taken 
s  prmnincnt  part  in  Bamsh  poHtioa. 

BARd.VIN  AND  SALE.  A  species  of  convej-ance 
commonly  u.sed  ixith  in  Knirland  and  the  United  States 
to  tninsfer  titles  to  n-al  estate.  By  the  rules  of  the 
common  law  it  vva.s  ni'«  <  s.'*;iry  in  early  tiiius.  in  order  to 
transfer  the  titlu  of  land  to  another,  that  a  nrtain  cer- 
ciuoiiy  should  lx>  gone  thruUEh  with,  knuw^n  as  a  fcoif- 
ment  with  livery  of  seisin.  Thk  ooiwsted  of  an  actual 
symboliail  transfer  of  the  proper^  on  the  apot  by  one 
))Hrty  to  the  other  by  means  of  naading  over  a  turf  from 
ilif  l.iml  or  a  twig  from  a  tree.  It  was  usually  trans- 
a^-tcd  in  the  jiresenee  of  witnesses,  anel  Wius  ar-coinjuinicd 
by  a  writing  uinler  Heal  known  a>  a  dci  il  ot'  rcMtiuu'nt. 
The  introduction  of  the  system  of  u.sr.s  into  Knuland 
speedily,  however,  fumisiietl  anotlu-r  and  l<'ss  troulil.  - 
aome  nwde  of  traosferrinc  title.  Wherever  parties 
eontracted  finr  the  sale  anil  pun  Inuse  of  land,  and  the 
purchaae-monev  was  aetuallv'  paid,  the  oonrt  of  chan- 
cerv  considered  that  the  nntimrty  oiiirht  in  oonscience 
to  belong  to  the  person  wiio  ha  1  jiaid  the  ninnoy,  and 
therefore  held  the  largaitu  r  or  M  n<lrr  to  Ih-  immedi- 
ately .seiw*!  of  the  land  to  tin-  n.sc  of  tlic  ]iiirvha.s<'r.  In 
this  way  the  actual  bcneticial  title  to  land  euuld  Iw 
pMMtl  without  the  eumbrooa  oereinoiqr  of  Kveiy  of 

aeisin.   

By  Stat  27  Hen.  YIII.  c.  10,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Uaes,  a  material  cliange  was  made  in  the 
exiating  law  as  regards  still  further  interests.  Eveiy 


use  ynm  by  that  aiatate  verted  in  poasesnon ;  that  is, 

where  any  person  st^Msl  sensed  of  any  lands  to  the  use 
ofaniiiln  r.  it  wa.^^ i-narted  that  the  person  holding'  .such 
u.se  .should  l»e  deemed  in  lawful  .seisin  and  pos,s«.'ssion 
of  the  lands.  By  the  operation  of  this  statiue  (he  pur- 
i'lia.ser  of  land  under  a  simple  contract  of  sale,  having 
paid  the  puichaaemoney,  became  actually  seised  or 
possessed  uoeof  to  aU  intents  and  purposes, — persons 
being  in  oonseonenoe  enabled^  however,  to  transfer 
their  estates  without  that  notoriety  which  the  common 
law  was  so  s<tlirifious  to  procure.  Parliament  in  the 
sjime  year,  by  stat.  27  lien.  VIII.  c.  lt'>.  pntvided 
that  no  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance  in  latnl  should 
puss  by  virtue  of  a  mere  cxmtract  of  sale  without  a  dc^ 
of  bai^in  and  sale  duly  indented  and  enrolled  within 
six  montha  from  its  date  in  the  office  of  the  oonrt  This 
was  the  orifdn  of  the  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  now 
generally  disased  in  England,  but  almost  universally 
adopted  throughout  the  Unitwl  States.  A  valuable 
e<jiisideration  of  some  kind  paKsimt  ii  nii  ilic  L-nintce  to 
I  the  grantor  is  an  indispt'nsable  rei|ui.->itc  of  every  dt-e»l 
I  of  bargain  and  sale ;  hence  the  invariable  insertion  of 
a  clau.s«-  in  the  deed  stating  tliat  such  a  consideration 
has  been  paid.  if.  H. ) 

BARGK.  The  bai^  ia  a  huge,  long,  shallow  boat, 
sometimes  decked  entm^  over  and  sMnetimes  open, 
tjsed  for  the  unloading  of  .shijKS  at  anchor  in  harbors  or 
for  the  tninsiKirtation  td' coarse  freight  along  the  rivers 
ami  .s  ite  parts  of  the  cuitsts  of  the  I'nited  State-*.  The 
barge  is  es.sentially  a  ahoal-water  Ixmt.  l)einL'  designed 
to  carT>'  the  largest  load  with  the  least  ]H).s.sible  draft 
of  water.  Biirgcs  are  always  flat-boitonied.  They 
first  came  into  use  extensively  in  the  United  State*  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  branches,  being  for 
many  years  the  chief  reliance  of  the  inhabitants  for 
freightuig  purposes  between  jn tints  reached  by  the 
rivers.  The  first  steamboat  ap[H  are<l  on  the  ^Ve^tem 
rivers  in  Isl  ],  and  after  I.'^IS  many  ves.sels  ot  ili.it  type 
were  built  fcjr  the  river-trade.  The  flatboat  and  barge 
remained  the  popukr  style  of  craft,  however,  for  heavy 
iieighting.  The  flatboat  was  the  fiiat  finm  of  boat. 


It  was  flat-lK)ttomed.  had  square  ends,  the  bow  and 
stern  raking  at  an  angle  of  30°,  and  was  propelled  in 
deep  water  with  oars  and  large  sw«'<'it.N.  and  in  sliallow 
water  was  pushed  alon^  with  |K>les  thnist  asiainst  the 
santly  bottom.  Sometimes  fhen>  were  hou.ses  on  th^ 
deck  of  the  boat,  to  protect  the  family  of  the  boatman 
and  to  cover  the  cargo  from  the  rain.  The  harae,  so 
calltHl,  was  merely  a  longer  and  deeper  flatboat.  When 
(he  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  began  to 
ship  coal  to  Southern  markets,  the  "broadhorti."  or 
coal-boat,"  was  invented.    This  was  a  large,  open, 


±: 


Bniwllinm. 


flimsiiy  built  Imat,  pniiH'Ued  bv  sweeiis.  anil  intended  to 
be  It  1\  Isdiind  at  >Icmphi8,  Vicksburg.  or  New  Orleaij-s. 
to  be  taken  a|)art  by  the  boat-breakers  and  sold  for 
lumber.  Another  form  rd'  Intrge  came  into  use  about 
forty  j'ears  ago,  intended  for  a  higher  grade  of  bosinefla. 
Tliis  was  the  "model  banre."  a  long,  low,  broad  hull, 
with  a  ii  L'nlarly  moulded  steanilM)nt  Ixiw.  the  stem 
InMng  e.xaiily  like  the  l.nw.  This  bargi'  h.is  stniifht 
sides,  and  is  pertci  rly  tla!  nn  the  butlnin  tor  ti\e  .MXtlis 
of  its  length.  It  is  tr;med  and  |iianke<l  as  lightly  as 
possible,  and  gains  longitudinal  strength  from  one  or 
more  fore-and>afl  wooden  bulkheads.  The  later  model 
barges  are  strengthened  I7  s  besyy  non  rod 
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tbe  foil  Ittngtli  of  the  boat,  hooking  under  the  keelBon 
at  bow  and  stern,  and  supported  amidshipe  hy  Hcvei-ul 
p(«ts  or  ''braces  "  restinfir  on  the  keelson.  The  bar;;e 
isusually  covfred  witli  ;i  hnu«e,  or  " cargo-l>ox . "  no;uly 
from  end  to  end,  to  protect  the  cur(;o.  A  large  number 
of  this  daaB  of  WMta  are  em  ployed  tn  the  iron-ore,  build- 
ingHtfone*  and  heavy  liTer-ndghting  of  St.  Lonia  and 


Model  Bug*. 


the  upper  Mississippi.  Others  are  used  on  the  Ohio 
Klver.  The  laru'cft  clase  of  them  run  fruin  St.  Ti<j\Ui3, 
Ciiiro,  and  Belmont  to  New  Orleans  in  the  export  grain- 
traiie.  the  grain  being  carried  in  bulk  dlUlcr  m  the  bold 
or  in  the  cargo-box.  The  uae  of  baigea  w  orowing. 
The  business  of  the  Ohio  River  is  now  oonfiDed  chiefly 
t.>  towing  bouts  of  this  class  laden  with  coal  and  Iron, 
while  towing  is  a  large  feature  of  the  trade  uf  a.U  the 
Western  rivers. 

Hie  flaiboat  of  to-day  is  90  feet  lo^,  1 6  wide,  and  5i 
deep,  decked  only  rum  and  then.  Tne  8<iuare  barge  is 
of  till-  siitw-  xn<}<\c]  rLS  the  flutboat,  but  is  larger ;  the 
usual  6ii*i  is  13U  le€t  Iodl',  2j  wide,  and  S  deep,  the 
cargo  being  425  tons,  a  ti  w  are  165  feet  long.  They 
avenue  five  trips  a  Tekr  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Southern 
marketa  The  ooal^boBts  are  170  feet  long,  '-'6  wide, 
'i '.  >'  1  .  ,1  tliyy  rarry  coal  to  the  f>:?tn>me  Southern 
i-j.ifkic  .  uii'i  wiu-n  not  broken  up  avi  raue  one  trip  a 
y.  ir.  The  model  barges  are  of  all  .-^izes,  n\i  to  '2:>'>  icct 
iQ  length,  35  in  breadth,  and  yi  in  depth,  with  a  cargo- 
lot  9  feet  high.  The  new  bafges  for  the  gnfin-trutle 
are  all  of  this  size,  having  a  cajMoit^  to  carry  SO,(NX) 
bushels,  or  1300  tons,  on  8-fcet  draft  of  water. 

Tlic  ccil-oarrviii^'  flats  iiiid  l«>atsarr  htiilt  uu  tliolianks 
of  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  Monongaliela,  and 
Kjmawha,  principally        the  coal-mines.    They  lie  in 
fleets  in  thoK  atnaus  during  k>w  water,  heaped  full  of 
eoal.  laden  alraont  to  the  edge  of  die  funwde,  and  wait- 1 
ill!.'  f'lr  a  ri>o  of  the  river.    A  thaw  i»r  a  week  of  niin 
swclis  the  current  of  thu  bCreaui,  and  the  tict-t  is  liber- 
ated tn  maiuw,    Kveiy  towboat  is  called  into  requisition. 
The  flats,  bargee,  and  broadhoms  are  ouUected  into 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  are  hished  8tdeh>'  >i'Ie  into 
a  lung,  narrow  8<]uadron.    The  Rt(  nis  of  two  barges  in 
the  centre  of  the  tow  rest  again-it  ilm  sxiuare  ilerk  at  the 
bow  of  the  steamer,  while  the  stems  of  the  bariri  s  in 
the  outer  files  of  the  tow  overlap  tbe  steamer  a  tltiid 
of  their  length.    The  intern  of  the  towboat  thus  nrojects 
firin  rear  of  the  fleet,  leaving  the  paddle-wheel  at  the 
«tem  of  the  steamer  perfect  freedom  of  at'tion.  Every 
rae  of  the  river  is  improvi^l  iii.wtaiitl\ .    When  there  are 
feet  of  water  over  the  sandbars  the  river  l>ecomc8  a 
Kane  of  suddea  aelavitr<   Towbouts  dart  down  stream 
itt  n|Nd  meeeesion,  poviin^  aqoadrons  of  baiyes  before 
then.  One  is  not  oat  of  sight  aniund  the  bend  of  the 
river  below  l>eforc  another  comes  into  view  around  the 
k-nd  above  •  ol>en  several  an;  in  sight  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Tile  s<i\iadrons  intended  for  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi ''doubb  up  "  after  passing  the  canal  at  Louis- 
»Ofe.  The  towboat  Hany  Brown  has  nscntly  U)wed 
Wprf's  canning  14, («K)  tons  of  coal  from  liouisville  to 
New  Urltjaiis ;  the  Ajax  towed  thirty-two  barges,  laden 
with  •22,.>U<j  ton-s  in  all,  to  the  same  ti.>(in;uio?).  Tiie 
^  of  freighting  coal  in  this  manner  from  Pittsburg  to 
««w  Olieans  is  «0  cents  ncr  ton. 

Tl»c  general  tra^le  of  the  Western  rivers  was  grciitl;^ 
itijured hy  the  war  an  !  thi>  suljwvivient  completion  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississii'i)!  ami  other  railway^.  In  1^72 
then;  was  a  revival  ol  the  river-bu.siiicis^,  owing  to  the 
opeiiin.'  of  the  canjd  an)nnd  the  falls  at  Louisville.  In 
1873-74  tolls  at  tlie  canal  were  rc<luc*^d  from  50  cents 
k  ton  to  10  cents,  and  linallv  they  were  abolished. 
Stoamlioatg  gnd  l)ar:;es  were  tlien  hnilt  in  L'reat  mnn- 
wn,  and  business  revived.   Latterly,  a  grain  export- 


trade  from  the  winter  wheat  rc^on  on  the  lip|Mr  lfo< 
sissippi  and  Mi^isduri,  viift  New  Orteans,  has  strong  up. 
Large  model  bsirges  were  built  bj;  the  following  trans* 
iiortation  compauir.- :  the  ML-^^isiippi  Vallev,  the  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  the  Ameriran,  and  the  Mound 
(Sly,  carrying  5i).<J00  bnshds  of  wheat.  A  tt>wing 
steamer  could  take  five  or  m  of  these  barges,  loaded 
with  grain  in  hulk,  aecompanied  by  a  flatboat  loaded 

with  the  titeaim  r"s  coal,  to  New  {)rleun>  at  one  lialf 
the  cost  charged  hy  the  railway  Uiieii  Ijir  trails] loitalion 
to  New  York.  The  export-trade  rid  New  ( )rlt  ni.~  irrew 
rapidly  in  consequence,  as  shown  in  the  following  table, 
iving  the  shipments  of  balk  gvam  firatn  St  Lmub  to 
'ew  Orkana: 

Ye&r.  Ututtaelx.  Year.  BusbclH. 

1670   (W.OOO  i  le.76  ««„.....  1,774.375* 

1871   312.077   1^  4,101,3.'>3 

IKTS  „..l,711,03fl   1K7S  5,4.'j1,(>03 

H73  1,373,1»»:{)|  1>7»......«   6,164^ 

ls75   W**,.";?!*  I 

In  18H0  the  cost  of  shiii]iinL'  hulk  grain  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  was  from  7  to  1<J  cents  a  bushel,  as 
against  20  and  25  cents  by  rail  to  New  York.  Tbe  cost 
in  1)^3  is  5  and  5i  cents  to  New  Orieans.  The  theory 

irs  that  lit  'i  eent.s  a  bushel  tcj  New  (hlean>;.  and  at  an 
ueeaii  rato  of  freight  4  eeiitb  more  ihiUi  i»  charged  from 
New  York,  grain  can  be  exp«>rted  nV2  the  3Iississippi 
at  greater  profit  than  rid  the  Atlantic  Dorts.  The  trana* 
^r  of  the  grain  to  the  ship  in  New  Orleans  by  floating 
elevators  is  effeeted  at  small  expense,  tbe  chlji  lying  at 
anL'huruge  in  the  btreaiu  and  savinu  wharl'-charges. 

In  the  East  barges  are  used  chiefly  in  the  ice-  and  coal- 
trades  of  the  Hudson  Iliver,  New  York  harbor,  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  lliey  are  towed  bv  small  pn  >|  lelier  tng« 
boats,  the  tow  flouting  sistcrn  of  tne  tug.  Ihe  barges 
arc  flat-bottomed  aixl  have  scpiare  sides  and  etuU.  the 
bow  and  stern  usually  rakin^r  at  an  ant'le  of  -in".  A 
nimiber  of  model  barges,  with  cargo-houses,  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Hudson  River  in  bringing  ice  from  the 
storage-houses  to  New  York  City.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  coal-  and  ice-barges  above  mentioned  hav^  taken 
the  )>laee  of  ahoiit  .'HHI  sloops  Slid  whfiNWers  formerly 
employed  in  the  trade.  {H.  H. ) 

BARlNG-dOULD.  Sabine,  an  English  clergvman. 
was  bora  at  Exeter  iTan.  li(34,  a  relative  of  Lord 
Ashburnham.  He  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  ma-ster's  fleirree  in  is  "if*;  took  orih  i>  in 
the  Church  lf<(»5;  wascui-ate at  llurbury,  ineunilKut  at 
Dalton  :iiid  Thirsk.  Yorkshire  (l»)j9|,and  rector  1 1S71 ) 
of  Ka.st  Mersea.  Among  his  works  arc  The  Pathx  of 
tht  Jits!  [l^i'lj  :  h'liiitd,  its  Sanes  ami  Suyat  ( iSfil ) ; 
ruHt-MttlitiTal  Pmichi  i*  (1}»65|;  Thr  Bwk  of  Were- 
w^ilcfn  ( 1 S65 1 ;  Curioiut  Mt/ths  of  tht  MidilU  Aijes  ( 1  HOt'i) ; 
(\in\,,'<ititiinf(J,'  (>I,I,  <,  Tiiii's  AH\*^)\  Tlif  Siher  Stort 
(ist.sk  In  Kcitxi  Jsniri,  a  novel  (IS7(»)  ;  7' fie  Oriyiii 
and  i)nrlopiiietUo/ReUffV)iui  (lS7i>),  in  two  vol- 

umes—the  fiiat  discussing  the  origiii  of  heuthenism  and 
**MoBainn,'*  the  second  relating  to  Christianity;  Tht 
fwiJtf'i,  f;,it,  '  J  <r:y'\\  \  ;  Lrr/fndx  nf  the  Patri'irchs  and 
PiimheU  (l>71i;  (l'il>ii>ll<  Atidf^,  a  novel;  LegrmU 
of  Old  Tisln,n<„t  Cl„n-u!.t^t  (1^*71);  /x>x/  and  Ilius- 

tik  O'tmnJs;  jAt  rif  oj  tht  6aijiU  (15  vols.,  1872-77); 
Snme  Mwln  n  Ditfmdtiex  ilH'ib)  -,  two  remarkable  lec- 
tiiri's  on  Luther's  d«K-trine  of  ju^tifieation  bv  faith  ; 
Villiiyi-  Stniioiig  (1^75);  the  appendix  to  llemler- 
s<jn's  (1S70);   Thr   Mi/s(,n/  of  Sujfin'tif/ 

(]^!77);  77ir  Vimr  ot'  Morunistmr  \  a  biography 

of  Kcv.  \\.  S.  Hawker ;  and  (inHunnf.  J'nsnU  and 
Pimt  (1S7*.M,  which  treats  of  tbe  institutions  man- 
ners of  that  coiintrj'.  His  works  abound  in  ( nri(His 
learning  and  quuint  ihouuht.  He  wrote  the  ]i<ij)ular 
hyum.  ''Onwanl,  thrislia^^ Soldiers !"  He  ti>r  two 
years  editwl  Tltf  Saa-tJity,  a  quarterly  publican  n 

BARKER,  Jacob  (177»-I8tl),  was  bom  in  what  ia 
now  Perkins,  on  Swan  Idand,  In  the  Kennebec  Iliver, 
.Maine.  T>e(*.  17,  1779.  and  was  lnoui'lit  >ip  on  the  isl- 
and of  Nantucket,   He  was  third  cousin  in  the  pater- 
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BARNACLE— BARNARD. 


nal  and  fourth  oonaiD  in  the  maternal  Hue  to  Beiuamin 
FniiUin.  He  miit  one  year  to  school,  and  at  the  age 
of  amntoeo  btigan  mercaatUe  life  id  New  York.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  he  extended  his  trade  to  foreign  conn- 

tnes  (ind  Ixvaiiie  nwncr  (tf  three  shij)S  and  a  briir. 
Prior  to  till'  W;ir  ut'  ]^\'2  he  U'riuue  a  student  ofiMflit- 
(■  niniiiy.  .ill  ;iti.ir:ir\-ju-l.i\v,  a  hanker,  ami  the 
larm'^t  sliii)  owner  in  the  United  fftates  with  tlie  exeep- 
tiun  lit  William  Gray  of  Boston.  In  ISOO  he  iinpfjrteil 
Itobert  Fulton's  steam-cnirine.  He  early  look  an  active 
Dart  in  politii-.s,  e-spmusing  the  eauikj  of  Jeffenion,  de- 
tendinx  the  Embargo  and  the  Non-importatiioo  Acts, 
and  advocating  the  nun.*ha5e  of  Lonniana.  He  op- 
posed the  war  with  Gn  at  Britain  in  1S12,  but  when 
the  conflict  had  beeun  lie  snijportei]  the  war-poliey  of 
Madison.  Tn  Isi;;  he  nia>le  a  loan  of  $-J.  liNi.<K»i»  to 
the  United  Stales,  and  in  niaile  a  further  loan  of 
$5,0it0,(M)0.  at  a  time  when  no  other  taker  could  be 
found.  After  the  war  he  Wiw  elected  to  the  New  York 
senate,  where  he  was  among  the  flnt  to  advocate  the 
building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  wan  a  supporter  of 
Qen.  Jackson,  and  is  said  to  have  first  nominated  him 
fnrllie  rr.'.>idfiioy.  In  li^'.iA  in-  nur, .  .|  to  Xi  w  Orlran*. 
wlicre  with  referenee  to  sjlavcry  lu'  put  uito  practice  llie 
opinion;*  of  the  Friemis,  fruin  wlioni  he  Hprang.  He 
oppos4'd  the  Rebellion,  but  remained  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1861-05.  lie  was  elected  toCoOiTe^s 
£rom  New  Orieans  in  1865,  bat  was  not  permitted  to 
take  his  seat.  His  independ«ue  of  judirment  and  evi- 
dent sincerity  and  unselfishness  gave  his  opinions  weight 
with  such  men  as  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Clinton,  and 
lii>  iital  ] i.nvei^  wore  baeked  bv  the  highest  physical 
enduraute  and  courage.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec 
26,  is: I. 

BARNACLE,  a  kind  of  goose,  the  Ana$  or  Anger 
Iternida  of  aitAors,  now  usually  called  Bardda  lotcojy- 
m.  The  Bane  ia  derived  fiom  the  rulgar  mat  that 
dieae  birds  origniated  hi  the  drriped  cmstMeana  called 

by  the  s  uiic  n.inie.  Tlie  ortlioi.'r;iiihy  varies  in  all  the 
vowels  aiiii  .Mitiie  of  the  coii.Miiiants :  it  is  suppo-sed  by 
Ma.\  Mulli  r  to  !«■  ct|iiivalent  to  "  Irish" — i. '.,  A>  ix  Ul- 
iMTin'ai,  or  llil'friticula  ;  Skeat  considers  htntade  (the 
cmst^ieean)  as  I^at  ftemaail'i.  i>nil»ahlv  for  ]>fnincula, 
dimio.  of  perita,  a  kind  of  shell-fish;  Wedgwood  oom- 
pares  Gael,  haimeade,  a  limpet  See  Ctooex.   (s.  o. ) 

BARNARD,  FREOFRirK  AforsrusPnimrR.  LL.D. , 
an  Anuriean  educator  and  anthor,  was  Ixmi  at  t^hef- 
ficlil.  Merkhhire  (c  .  .Mass..  May  5,  1SU9.  He  Was 
descetided  on  the  father  s  .side  thim  Francis  Banianl 
of  Coventry'.  Warwickshire,  England,  who  migrated 
in  \<3'M)  to  Dorchester.  .^IaKs..  and  on  the  mother's 
from  John  Porter,  ako  of  Warwickshire,  who  arrived 
in  Maiwadmaetta  in  1628.  ^  His  elementaiy  ecbcadon 
was  reoeiyed  diiefly  iroin  his  mother,  hot  he  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Sanitoira  Sprint's  and  at  Stoekbridge, 
Mass.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1Sl'4.  and  grad- 
uated in  l^iis  with  hiirh  honors.  .Vfti  r  teaching  two 
years  in  the  Hartford  gnuiiniar  school,  he  beeanie  a 
totor  in  Yale  College.  In  the  fall  of  \t^?>'l  he  became 
connected  with  the  insUtutiun  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
New  York  City,  andwhile  holding  this  position  published 
an  Aimlytie  Grammar..  In  Dec.,  1837,  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo«)phy  in  the 
University  of  Alahania  at  Tn.*ii  aloo.^a.  ami  in  ls4'.<  was 
transferred  to  the  rliair  of  i  hctiiisir}  ami  natund  history 
in  the  .same  in.-titntion.  In  I >.'>4  he  was elwte<l jirofcssor 
of  niatbvmati<-s  and  natural  philoMiphy  iu  the  L  nivcrsity 
of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  and  in  Isoii  nrej^ident  of  that 
UOlTerrily— a  title  chanecd  to  chancellor  in  is.'iS.  In 
1846,  Gov.  Martin  of  Alabaum  apiHiinted  Prof.  Bar- 
nard astronomer  t«)  a  ounimisi>ion  «)rgatii«ed  to  deter- 
mine the  boundary-  between  that  State  and  Florida.  His 
report  was  ailo]ited  as  a  Nisis  I'or  settliiii;  the  nnitlers 
in  controversy  by  the  Icgislatnnsof  hoth.'^iale.s.  During 
his  residence  in  the  South.  l>r.  Barnard  wrote  largely  for 
the  periodical  pn'.s.s.  jmblished  many  papers  on  topics  of 
educational  and  seientitic  intere8t>  and  delivend  many 
publie  addreases.   lu  1858  he  ptepaied  an  ekfaonrte 


jvpttTi  on  the  histoiy,  methods,  resnlts,  and  value,  pne* 
tieal  and  sciendfio,  of  the  United  States  Ooast  Sorr^. 
In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the  aatrooomical  ezpe£- 
tion  sent  to  Cape  Chndldgh  in  Labrador  to  obeerve  the 

solar  <>elij>He.  lie  wasclected  president  of  the  .Anieriean 
AssiM  iation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci<  nee  in  Antnist 
of  the  siuue  year,  and  held  that  office  ontil  Au>;.,  IhG'j. 
In  the  act  of  Congress  pa.sscd  in  )8(i3  incoriK>ratiug  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  he  was  named  as  one  of 
the  original  oorporators.  In  1  ^74  he  was  chairman  of 
the  physical  aectioD  of  the  acailemy,  and  from  1874  to 
1H80  was  foreign  secretaiy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  Dr.  Barnard  resigned 
his  position  as  chanc-ellor  of  tlie  University  nf  MTsn's- 
sippi,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  peruiiosion  to  leave  the 
Confederate  States,  Finallv  reaching  Wasliington.  he 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  astronomical  work  under 
the  director  of  the  j>^val  Obeemtoiy.  In  the  spring 
of  1863  he  leoeived  an  apmnntment  as  assistant  in  the 
Coast  Surrey,  and  was  plaeed  in  charge  of  the  map 
and  chart  department.  In  May,  l>*f)4,  Dr.  Barnard  was 
elected  president  of  Columbia  Collesrc  in  New  York. 
In  Dec..  1  *^t')t>,  he  was  apji'iinteJ  one  of'  tlic  '  Il>s  eriiiin  lit 
commissioners  to  visit  and  report  un  the  universal  ex|>u- 
sition  of  lSf)7  at  Paris.  His  contribution  lu  tlio  n-jwrte 
of  that  ex(H)sition  forms  the  third  volume  of  ihe  series, 
and  is  verv  elaborate.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  asMt- 
ant  oommissioner-Keateral  to  (he  expovtion  of  that  ycart 
after  the  close  of  which  he  received  the  orose  of  ofBcer 
of  the  liCLrion  nf  Honor  from  the  French  iiiitiistr>'.  In 
187*)  he  Wits  appointed]  one  of  the  Ixjani  ot'  ludges  of 
the  International  Centennial  Exhibition  at  I'liHadelphia 
on  instrumcnis  of  pre<"ision.  In  ls72  he  j)ul»liiihed  a 
volume  on  the  Metric  Sfjttnn  of  Weight*  and  Mtfuures 
(."id  ed.,* enlarged,  1879).  He  prepared  port  of  Field's 
Outlinet  of  a  Code  of  Interni^innal  Law  (1872)  and  of 
Harper's  Fint  Century  of  the  ItqmUie  (1876).  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  he  has  contrihuted  various 
papers  on  .scientific,  educ:ifional,  and  economical  topics 
to  public  journals  and  to  the  pnK!ee<lings  oi"  the  vari- 
ous societies  with  which  he  is  coimccted.  Fmni  lsT3 
to  1S77  he  WAS  editor-in-chief  of  •/oAnson'*  CudojxeduL. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Jeffenwn  College,  Mississippi,  in  1855,  and  the  aua0 
degree  from  Yale  College  m  1859. 

HARN.VRD.  Hk.nkv.  LL. D. ,  an  American  educator 
and  author,  was  Ixtrn  at  Ilartfonl.  Conn.,  Jan.  l24,  I.s;]  1. 
He  craduated  at  Yale  College  in  1831',  studied  law, 
and  wxs  adinitt«Hl  to  the  bar  in  l.'^;;!;.  He  Wiis  eleited 
to  the  IcKislafuix'  uf  Connecticut  in  the  next  year,  and 
during  his  thrwe  ^ears  of  service  did  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  pnaons,  the  care  of  the  insane  poor,  and 
eepeoiaUy  the  reonganiaation  of  the  puUie-achool  q** 
tem  of  that  State.  He  was  State  soperintendent  of 
m  IiooIs  from  1838  to  1S4_',  and  a;rain  frttm  18.50  to  1854. 
Aiming'  tlie  inipn)venients  whii-h  he  introduced  were 
public  hit'ii  SI  hools,  teachers"  itislitutcs,  and  a  normal 
school.  He  also  efi'ected  a  treneral  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  achool-honsiNs.  From  I84.{  to  1849  he 
held  a  similar  {>osition  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  equal- 
Iv  suivessfnl  there.  In  1857  he  waS  made  president  of 
tlie  State  University  of  Wiaoonrin,  and  held  this  poei- 
tion  two  years.  In  1865  he  was  president  of  St.  John's 
College,  Annaiwlis,  Md  .  and  in  lsf>7  he  was  ap|>ointed 
I'.  S.  (jommi.ssioner  of  Ivliiciition.  but  resiirneil  in  ist"i9. 
He  h.is  Im  i  ii  a  diliiient  author,  all  of  his  |)\d)lieations 
having:  reference  to  education.  His  works  include 
.Si  lioiil  Architecture  (1839);  National  J^lunttion  (4 
vok,  1840;  revised  ed.  1878),  treating  of  elcmentar>'. 
secondary,  and  superior  education  in  ihe  various  coim- 
Irics  of  Europe ;  Normal  Hchooh  and  Tmchert'  luxti- 
tnli^  (1850) ;  several  volumes  giving  an  account  of  the 
most  eminent  tcai  hers  and  eiliieatlonal  reformers  of 
(■erinany,  France.  Switzerland,  England,  and  Anicrira. 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  (j)minnn  ScJukiI  Journal 
(l8.%8-42),  JthiHl.-  hiand^  Schooi  Journal  (1845-49), 
and  since  1 8 ;'i(>  he  has  edited  the  quarterly 
JounuU  i:/  JSducatim. 
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BABNART),  Sows  aBoss,  LLB.  (I$;i5-1882],  an 

Anerican  inilitan-  cns^ineer.  brother  of  Pres.  F.  A. 
P.  Bamanl,  w;us  lH>ru  ;it  Sheffield,  M;ws..  Muv  19. 
1  •*!  ').  He  gruduatod  at  West  Point  in  is.^.J,  aw)  w:ls 
cDtntn'uisiuDed  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  cor|M 
of  engineers.  After  aniatinfl;  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  be  was  eniployed  in  iuiiTiivitn.'  and 
fortifyini?  the  harlwrs  of  Penaaeola.  Mobile,  ami  New 
Y.>rk.  During  the  war  with  Mexie(»  he  suiH-rin- 
t«a«leU  the  doiences  of  Tanipie*.),  and  iil»o  served  in 
the  fieid,  reoeivint;  the  brevet  of  major  for  his  mmito- 
lioas  aervioes.  Before  and  ader  this  war  he  vrwf  en- 
nged  for  several  years  in  the  eonstniotion  of  Forts 
Jadcflon  ami  St.  I'iiil'it  ami  nther  defiurrs  .if  New 
OrfeUA.  In  lf»oO  ho  waa  apfKjinted  ehiet  eni;iiieer  for 
tbie  ezplorati(m  and  survey  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
PM,  wsAk  a  view  to  building  a  raihcoad  \if  which  the 
Vame  coast  miitht  be  more  readil^v  mushed.  Re  was 
next  employed  in  works  on  tlio  North  Atlantic  eoast, 
and  in  1S54  had  chari,'*'  of  the  t'ortitieatiuus  of  San 
Franciscv  harlMjr  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  wu  sapermtendeot  of  the  (J.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  Ibr  one  year  (1855-50),  and  afterwards 
snperintonded  the  defences  of  New  York  harVHjr.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  Wa.shini:ton.  As  chief 
eo{^ineer  of  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Vir- 
glBia  Penin!»uhir  camiiaipn,  he  eon«tructed  the  siece- 
work^  at  Vorktown  ;uiil  offensive  and  defensive  works 
befJia-  llirbuii'n  l.  Fitr  the  next  two  years  he  was 
tliitfly  eniraL'<  <1  in  ilie  eonstniction  of  extensive  works 
around  Wiu^hin-ton.  In  lf<t>4  he  became  chief  engi- 
neer under  (ien.  Gnint,  and  nenred  on  hb  itaff  io  the 
■ege  of  Petersburg  and  in  varions  openUtioiu  around 
Richmond  until  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee^s  army. 
\t  the  close  of  the  war  he  w;i<  made  brevet  major-cen- 
twl  of  the  regular  army,  and  l>ec.  :.'s,  1865,  he  was  ap- 
iMtinted  colonel  of  the  corps  of  etiL'ineera.  He  was  at 
that  time  wnior  engineer  of  the  defenoea  of  New  York 
kariwr,  and  was  atterwards  a  member  of  the  hoard  of 
eniiineers  for  fortifiejitions  and  river  and  harlnir  im- 

Srovements  until  his  retirement  from  active  service, 
an.  I,  ]8>i|.  He  ha<i  also  served  on  the  Lighthouse 
Board  from  lti70  to  1879,  and  was  a  member  of  many 
spedal  boamfa  and  commiBsioii&  He  was  one  of  the 
oriiiinal  et^rponiton^  of  tlie  Xational  Academy  of  Sei- 
eti(t  ;<.  and  a  momljer  of  other  scientific  80<  ieties.  Yale 
r.ilki;e  e<.»nferred  on  him  the  depree  of  LL  D.  in  lsr>4. 
He  died  at  Detrrjit,  May  14,  lss2.  Amonp  his  pub- 
liaht'l  work.s  are  Danyen  and  If'/nias  of  JN't-ir  York 
(185y/,  \otai  on  Sea-CKUtt  Dr/fnce  (1861).  He  was 
joint-author  with  ( Jetj.  Barn,"  of  Ri-jyf>rU  of  the  Engi- 
ntfr  and  Arti'fln-i/  Oj'fmtiotm  of  t/ii  Annfi  of  the  Polo- 
nuic  i  l86:i|,  and  joint-author  with  Gen.  11.  G.  Wright 
and  Col.  P.  S.  Michie  of  Report  un  the  Fnltrication 
bmfor  Defeiudte  Purpotet  (1871-72).  He  also  pre- 
pared reports  on  the  Dffmca  of  Wtuhtngtm  (1871) 
und  on  the  Xorth  .V";  Cmid  of  //<>////;((/ II sT'Jf,  In 
l""oShe  prepared  a  mathematical  treatise  on  the  Phe- 
fiomna  of  the  Gjfroscope,  and  in  1^7l^  he  etdarged  and 
e]U«oded  thin  under  the  title  of  FtoUeau  qf  Jt^ary 
'f'ff^  .Bb  huh  seientifio  attainments,  his  enthnsias- 
no  aevolioo^to  his  profession,  and  his  careful  regard 
vrUie  public  interests  made  his  services  mo^t  valuable 
to  his  countn'. 

BARNBUBNERS.  The  extent,  population,  and 
veaUh  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  have  always  wtnked 
to  the  disadvantatre  of  its  preat  leaders,  and  have  made 
Ite  politics  a  bewilderinL'  subject  of  study.  Its  to  4l2 
electoral  vote.s,  taken  fn>m  one  side  aii  l  n'wrw  to  the 
otlier.  have  n)a<le  the  usually  d»!ciBive  diHerenee  of  6t"> 
to  ^4  Votes,  from  one-third  to  one-tiUh  of  the  total 
vote:  ami  since  1828  the  State  has  been  on  the  losing 
■M  hot  three  times— in  185r..  l  s6K.  and  187fi.  The 
•^•T  of  the  domiiKiiit  party  of  the  State  has  thus 
always  Ijeen  too  prominent  to  escape  combinations  of 
<'ther  States  nninst  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
powcnbl  to  be  saiely  treated  as  a  siibordinate. 


JelRnton,  Madison,  and  Monroe  snooeeded  in  erading 

the  difficulty  by  taking  Burr.  Clititon.  and  Tompkins 
as  Vice-Presidents ;  Jack8<ni.  Pierce,  and  J..incoln.  by 
faking  Van  Buren.  Many,  and  Seward  res|KM  tivelv  as 
Secretaries  of  State.  In  all  other  cases  the  President 
has  foun<l  the  New  York  leader  of  his  own  party  a 
thorn  in  his  si<ie  :  the  stniL":l(  s  of  Madison  with  T)e 
Witt  Clinton,  of  Polk  with  Sihus  Wright,  of  I'iHmore 
with  leeward,  of  (iraiit  wltli  Fenton.  of  GartiiM  witii 
Conkliug,  and  of  Arthur  with  Cornell,  are  familiar  in- 
stants. The  usual  process,  then,  has  been  ( 1 )  the 
election  of  a  President ;  (2)  the  development  of  an  ad- 
ministration fjiction  in  New  York,  beginning  at  the 
cn.stt.iiii  lii>u.>^(>;  ':?,'\  a  liitter  foiite.-t  between  tne  State 
"machine  '  and  the  Administratioo  "machine;"  and 
(4)  the  overthrow  of  the  former  or  the  loss  of  New 
York  to  the  dominant  narty  in  tluB  nnit  ekMStion.  This 
genend  rale  will  ninnsh  some  due  to  the  ouse  of  New 
York  politics,  and  particularlv  to  the  gnbtfeud  of  the 
Bariil^iirners  and  liunkcR),  which  extended  really  from 
1837  until  nearly  I860,  sad  assumed  mtional  propor* 
tions  in  1848. 

From  about  1824  until  neariy  1850  the  New  York 
Democratic  party  w.x^  confrolle<l  by  a  knot  of  unofficial 
leaders  u.sually  known  :i.s  tlie  '^Vlbany  Ilegeiicv." 
Their  espwial  ch.ir  K  ti  ri.-tic  was  an  almost  infallible 
shrewdness  in  perceiving  and  guiding  the  natural  ad- 
vance of  their  ^arty,  and  they  were  thus  usually  fonnd 
in  sjTiipathy  with  its  '"radical"  wing,  however  weak. 
The  first  itjHtance  came  in  18;w>-4<».  Banks  in  New 
York  exi.>ite<l  hitherto  by  spwial  <  barter  or  with  ."peeial 
privileges,  and  the  charters  wen-  often  obtained  by 
open  briberv  and  corruption.  The  financial  dithcnlties 
whieh  vesnited  in  the  panic  of  1887  also  developed  in 
1835-38  the  '*  Bpial  Rights  "  or  "  Locofoco  "  faction  in 
New  York  City.  oi)i)ose<l  primarily  to  any  grants  of 
special  privileges  oy  charter.  Jackson's  war  on  the 
United  States  Bank,  supfilenwntod  Iqr  Tan  Buren's 
advocaciy  of  the  Sub-Treasuiy  mnrtcm  as  a  substitute 
for  the  depont  of  United  States  ftinds  in  State  banks, 
broUL'ht  the  Ij(K'of(XX>S  back  to  their  party,  and  en- 
abled the  Whigs  for  some  years  to  give  the  name  of 
liocofooj  to  all  their  opjionents.  Further,  it  brou;;ht 
about  the  free  banking  law  of  1838,  and  in  the  new 
State  constitution  of  1846  forbade  the  i^rant  of  any 
special  privileges  by  charter.  The  "agr4irian  "  notions 
of  the  Locofocos  were  not  confined  to  banks.  They 
advocated  also  an  elective  iudiciary  and  a  cessation  of 
work  on  unproductive  canals ;  and  both  of  these  items 
wen  aeoepted  by  the  radical  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
gency, ana  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  1846. 
But  before  this  l:uHt  step  was  taken  the  nwlicals  had 
force*!  throuirh  the  "stop-and-tax  "  law  of  1842,  direct- 
ing a  ces-sation  of  work  on  unproductive  canals,  and 
direct  taxation  and  other  means  to  clear  off  the  canal 
debt;  and  in  1845,  Gov.  Silas  W'right,  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Regency,  had  oi>et»ly  taken  the  radieiil  side 
by  vetoing  a  bill  piusseil  by  the  Whigs  and  "conserva- 
tive "  Democrats  appropriating  money  for  work  on  the 
unfinished  canals.  In  tnis  schism  between  radical  and 
oonaervafcive  Demoarats  lay  the  seeds  of  the  Bambnmer 
and  Hunker  diyision. 

In  18(4,  Van  Burcti.  who  did  not  favor  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  wa.s  dcleated  in  the  Deniotratic  national 
convention,  and  Polk  was  nominated  for  the  I'nsi- 
den<^.  Wright  was  complimented  with  the  nomination 
for  the  Vioe-Preaidencv,  but  refiised  it  and  accepted 
the  State  ( irL'anizati<in  s  tioniination  for  the  i.'ovenior- 
.«ihip.  I'olk  s  majority  in  New  York  wxh  ,51iMi.  while 
Wrii.'l(i  .s  wa.H  lo,ii.^.l  polk  hiw  been  taxed  with  in- 
irratitiidc  to  \Wight  in  forgetting  his  essential  assist- 
aiivc  in  carrjing  the  State,  and  with  a  mean  anger  at 
Wright's  sutKjrior  majority.  But  Polk  knew  enough 
of  practical  politics"  to  take  in  the  New  York  situ- 
ation f  ully,  witn  all  its  pri".  iiant  in'lii-ation.s.  Tin'  State 
machine  had  shown,  in  the  Hne.st  style  of  "p<iliti^>," 
that  its  assistance  was  necessary' to  the  election  ul'  a 
Democratin  Pkvsident  in  lb48,  and  that  its  indepead- 
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6nce  miist  he  rcspooted.  Wrigbt's  election  as  pov- 
enior  was  a  i)roffer  of  itcMv  or  war  to  (lie  AdminiHtm- 
tioii,  and  peace  or  the  Adniini»)tritiun'b  defeat  meant 
Wnght's  nomination  for  the  IVttidency  in  1848.  Polk 
cfiose  war.  It  is  certain  that  pronounced  allctriancc  to 
till'  A  lininistnttion  was  at  once  a-  .-nrr  ;i  cinl  for  ap- 
puiutment  to  Federal  oiBce  in  New  Vurk  u.h  alU'jriuni'c 
.to  the  State  "madiine"  wa.s  a  \mt  to  it.  The  imme- 
diate leenlt  waa  the  rise  of  the  Hunker  and  Barnburner 
fibctions— the  former  "  hankering  "  for  PoderHT  office ; 
th(;  latter  williiiL',  like  the  stupid  Hutch  farmer  in  the 
8tor\'.  t»»  I'lTii  down  it.s  ham,  the  Fedcrdl  Administra- 
tion, in  order  to  exiK^-l  tlic  rats. 

The  whole  weight  of  ahility  waa  with  the  Barn- 
burners. Of  the  old  Rejjency,  Van^  Bnren,  Silaa 
Wriirht,  Beiiiainin  F.  nutlrr.  Snmncl  Yfmntr.  .\zariah 
C.  Flagg,  .loliii  \.  l)ix,  and  Dean  Ridiuiond  wirt- with 
th«'m  ;  and  of  the  rising  party-leaders  thev  had  William 
Cullcn  Bnant.  Preston  King,  Jame^  K  Wadsworth, 
David  Dudley  Field,  Ward  Hunt,  G«»orge  OjKlyke,  .John 
Van  Buren.  C.  C  Camhreleng,  Sanford  E.  Church, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden.  and  Michael  Iloflinan.  Of  the  Kc- 
gt'iK  V.  only  William  L.  .^Iarcy  ainl  Iviwiti  ('ro^*swcIl 
of  the  Alhuw  Arffm  took  the  Umiker  side,  with  ex- 
(lovernor  wd  liam  C.  Bouck,  Samuel  Beanl.sley,  Daniel 
S.  Ihckinson,  and  Horatio  Se>*niour ;  and  their  organ- 
ization had  little  of  the  enthusiasm  and  community  of 
f  (-liiiL-  wliirh  rliaract»  ri/.c<l  tlioir  o|i|Miiicnt«.  Many  of 
the  latter  were  aiiti-slttven'  men  on  princiiile,  and  there- 
fore entered  the  Kepnfancan  partjr  in  ls.'>6  ,  and  the 
rat  wen  anti-iiaveir  men  out  of  a  Dolkar  of  retaliation, 
nnoe  Sootheni  votes  had  beaten  van  Bnren  m  1844, 
and  the  President.  I'nlk.  wa.'^  a  .*^<)UtluTnor  and  slave- 
owner. The  "Wilniot  iiniviv.  '  in  ls4it-47.  forbidding 
slavenr  in  territory  to  Ix-  ac^iuin  d  i'nmi  Mexico,  was 
thereiors  piomptiv  adopted  by  the  Barnburners.  At 
the  State  oonrent  ion  of  1K46  the  HonkerB  hardly  had 
sufficient  strength  to  make  open  rcsistaiuc  to  WiiLlit  H 
nomination  for  tlu-  L'ovcrnorship,  but  a  ninrc  clb'<  tnal 
resi.staiicf  In  him  wa.<*  made  at  the  pull.s.  The  vote  for 
him  li^U  from  li4l,(»S'.»  in  Is44  to  l»<7,3tJ0  in  1H46.  He 
was  defeated,  retired  to  hi>»  fann,  and  there  died,  Aug. 
27,  1847.  We^  have  no  sufficient  spare  to  illustrate  by 
dtationa  the  thirst  for  vengeance  which  henceforth  con- 
irnlk'il  the  Barnburners.  Wa(l.>^wortli'.s  |i,i,-^iniia!.'  ihr- 
laration  that  "though  it  is  too  late  to  do  ju>>lic«  to  Silas 
Wright,  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  Juatice  to  his  assassins," 
became  the  raUytog-cnPof  hismily.  Their  feeling  was 
tnereafled  by  the  tteatneratu  eflbrts  of  the  Hunker  mi- 
nnrity  to  t  a]>turo  the  State  machine.  The  St.ito  i  nii- 
vcntiiin  met  at  Sjrracuse,  Sept.  li'.*,  1S47,  a  great  num- 
ber of  delegations  being  contested.  The  leaden  on 
both  aidea  infonually  a^gneed  to  aettle  the  "  frivolous" 
oonteata  firat,  hut  the  Htmker  leaden,  by  verv  sharp 
practice,  seated  their  contestants,  tabled  the  \Vihnttt 
proviso  resolution,  and  attjukcd  the  niaiiauenient  of 
the  party.  The  Banibumers,  in  eunjuiu  t^on  with  most 
of  tlic  Demoenitic  members  of  the  legisUiturc,  then 
called  a  c«)nveniion  at  Hericimer  (atU^rwards  changed 
to  Utica),  for  Feb.  16,  1848,  to  select  delegates  to  the 
national  convention,  while  the  Hunkers  called  a  similar 
C'Miveiitioii  at  Albany,  fur  dan.  lit'i.  A.**  the  whole  State 
machine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Barnburners,  the 
Hunker  convention  found  itself  <-omi>osed  mainlr  of 
self-appointed  delegates,  with  very  little  rcpresentatiim 
from  tne  primaries.  Nevertheless,  it  ordered  delejiatcs 
tn  fli,  national  convention  to  bi'  ehosen  by  ('miLTcssional 
districts,  taking  the  pn>caution  to  apj^Ktint  new  IinuI 
oODunittaes  to  manage  the  ])rimar>'  elections.  Two  si'p- 
ante  maohinea  were  thua  developed,  and  two  acta  of 
ddegatee  were  ehosen,  whose  conflicting  claims  ootdd 

Dot  well  l>e  nv-iiiieiled.  The  nalintial  eiiiiveiition,  Mjiv 
22,  184s,  isouuht  to  reconcile  tlii  ni  bv  oilerini:  to  admit 
both,  dividing  the  thirtv-six  votes  of  New  York  between 
them.  Thereupon  Ixjtli  withdrew — the  Hunkers,  with 
a  jmimise  to  support  the  convention's  nominees;  the 
Barnburners,  with  a  defiant  refusal  to  make  any  such 
pledge.    The  whole  object  of  the  latter  waa  now  to 


hold  their  machine  well  together,  accept  the  aTliance  of 
any  element  that  offered  assistance,  defeat  the  Demo 
cratic  nominee,  (^lxs,  a  ''n^ncL^ade  from  the  WflDM 
proviso."  in  New  York,  atid  either  force  a  oompnnuM 
which  should  leave  them  un<listurbed  by  future  Boa- 
ocratie  admini.stration.«  or  ]iull  down  pillars  and  temple 
together.  June  22d  they  met  in  State  convention  it 
I'tica,  and  nominatetl  Martin  Van  Burcn  and  Heniy 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for  IVaident  and  Vioe-PkcsideDL 
The  latter  refused  the  nomination.  In  the  mean  tnne 
a  call  had  K'cn  issued  for  a  general  free-soil  eon\cnti«iii 
at  Buffalo  for  Aug.  9.  In  this  convention  the  liara- 
bumers  took  part,  and  were  thua  absorbed,  for  the  time, 
into  the  more  national  fi!ee«nl  movement.  (SeeFiEE- 
Son.PAimr.) 

Tn  thf* election  of  1  s  4<  the  Banibnniers  attaincl  K  th 
their  sentimental  object  of  polling  a  larger jxjpuiar  vote 
in  New  Y'ork  than  the  Hunkers,  and  their  more  pra/-- 
tical  object  of  gisnng  New  York's  thirty-six  votes  to 
Taylor,  thus  electing  nim  by  163  vott«  to  12"  for 
liut.  wonderful  a.><  the  strength  of  their  machine  haJ 
proved  itself,  they  had  now  tested  it  up  to  the  break- 
imr-point.    The  old  leaders  ctiuld  hold  the  majss  of  the 
party  toi/etber  no  longer  against  the  national  pwtj. 
Some      [licm,  like  Van  Buren  and  Tilden,  rednd 
from  {Mjlitics;  others,  like  Preston  King,  remiuned  ia 
the  ho|Mde.ss  Free  Soil  party ;  and  others  "walked  im- 
in  arm  in  the  funend "  totlie  Hunker oru^anizatioti  la 
l>H4".t  Ijoth  fkrtions  attended  the  s;iiue  State  wnveulion. 
and  united  in  a  vague  and  shadowv  roolution  on  the 
alavenr  qneation.   In  1850  (he  old  Bambunen»  onkr 
John  Van  Buren,  oonld  ransler  hat  twenty  votes  agaiM 
the  State  convontion'.s  re,s4)liitioii  that  it  wa.<  ''[UMdtO 
avow  rts  fraternity  with  and  devotion  to"  tlieprindpin 
laid  down  by  the  national  convention  of  1S48.    The  de- 
cease of  the  Barnburner  &ctioii,  and  the  lianker  o>n 
trol  of  the  State,  were  thna  offioially  declared.    But  th' 
finiiliar  process  was  to  lie  rei>eatod  with  the  Hunkers 
themselves.    There  wen-  already  .some  traces  of  a  di- 
vision of  their  faction  into  "  Solt  Shell-i"  and  "Hani 
Shells,"  or  Soflri  aixl  Hard.s,  though  it  is  hani  to  a^r 
whiitwasthe  line  of  division,  except  that  the  ."^ottsllM 
nitluT  inon^  of  the  old  Barnburner  element  tbao  the 
llanls.    (iov.  Horatio  Seymour  was  so  acceptable  tn 
lintli  lb.it  be  kept  them  together  until  I        when  bodl 
liii-tioiLs  nominated  tickets  for  minor  Stat*  offi«vs.  The 
avenii;c  Soft  vote  was  96,698,  the  average  Hard  vute 
95,529 ;  and  the  Whigs  were  snooesaful.  "Hie  aev 
President,  Fierce,  took  the  Soft  leader.  Marcv,  into  l» 
Caliirict.  Iiut  tried  to  maintain  amicable  relutinii"  with 
Iwitb  bu  tioiKs.    This  policy  vm*  fairlv  .sti(vex<bii  uritd 
the  pius^ige  of  the  Kansas-Nehniska  l>ill  in  I  S.'>4.  abro- 
gating the  Miaaouri  oompromisc  and  its  pndiihition  of 
sjaycry  north  of  htitode  36°  »)'  and  west  of  the  Mifr 
.sis.sippi.  except  in  Mis.e<niri.    The  .*^otVs  cencrally  took 
open  LToiuid  aL'ain.st  the  bill.  thoUL'b  Man-y.  at  th#ir 
re<)uest.  remained  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  the  olecti'  ii  "t 
1S54  for  governor  l>eeame  the  ni<x<*t  di-soruanizi-ti  om- 
test  in  New  Y'ork's  historj*.    Gov.  Sevinour  wa.s  tmiu- 
inated  by  the  Soft.s  Bronson  by  the  Hards.  Ullmsn  by 
the    Know-.N'olhings,"  and  Clark  by  a  fu.sion  of  Whiis 
and  Proli.biiioni.st.s.  sujiporting  a  pn  •b:t'itory  !:i|K  t  Ia» 
which  Seymour  haul  vetoed  at  the  previuLs  i-»s>i<'n. 
Clark  waa  the  successful  candidate,  nxfiving 
votes  to  156,495  for  Segrmonr.  33,MU  for  Bronsm.  tod 
122,282  for  Ullman.   Hereafter,  fbr  ten  vears  lai 
more,  the  State  Democratic  ofL-anization  wxs  left 
in  a  state  ot' su.-s^>en.sion.  maintaining  it.s  .strenirtli  nuinlv 
on  accessions  ol  dihM-ontented  Whigs,  Know-Nuthinns 
and  KeDublicana.  The  oKl  aL'gn^>ssive  leadership,  which 
had  made  it  almost  an  ideal  p<ditical  orsraniutHHi.  hid 
cither  gone  into  the  H.  publican  party  or  pfndiedis 
the  New  York  wars  of  the  roses,  tne  conflicts  Utwett 
Bunbumem  ami  Himken. 


MoNt  of  the  anthorities  for  this  periadaMta  

r»ry  ncw«p»n«r8  or  in  such  pamphhita  as  Xm  Ihit  ft** 
and  SofU,  which  are  out  of  print  and  difflcolt  sf  MMMW 
the  general  reader.  One,  however,  G»rdiner*«  fAt  vm 
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JttHf,  is  not  iiiiconimon  iu  libraries,  and  rontairiH  mast  of 
the  ilfwiiimiit'i  oil  the  sulij('<-t.  The  Bariilmriior  view  will 
Ik-  f'lUlnl  111  tlutiiUKMiirN  l.iff  of  Sila*  Wriiihl,  Htid  liior« 
lirielly  ui  Cook's  I.if'r  of  >'.  TUden,  4."»;  thf  Huiikt^r  view 
in  '21  Dtruutcititic  li'iirir,  '.i72\  Cutte's  I'urly  (^uettioM,  155; 
mod  Jenkins's  Lij>  of  Silax  H'riijlit  ami  (iovernors  of  Sevr 
York,  705,  Try,  tht-  l.i--t  iimiu'ii  l»iMn){  thv  f.iin  ^t;  andaj^L-ii- 
fralvicvriii  3  Von  IlnUt's  /'iiir^/ ,s'(<i/(m.  .'(,">-<,  ;iii<l  'J  Wilson's 
Kit  and  Fall  of  f/w  >7/irr  Aiwvr,  I'J.'.  l.">s,  tin-  im  liiii- 

inary  I^x'ofoco  inovi'iiifiit  st-e Von  llolst's  I'lute'l  States, 
.'CH5:  Hyrdtiairs  IliMnrii  of  thi'  iMeofoco  or  l'.<iuiil  RuihU  I'ttrty  ; 
StiiTwick's  !.tfr  iihii  Writivgi  of  Lejfgetl;  'Z  Htuuinond's 
MUietU  Il'-ior;/  of  .V<m)  York,  4HM!0A.  Bm  alio  authorities) 
uuder  FtiKK-tiiiiL  Party.  (a.  j.) 

BARNES,  William,  B.  D.,  an  English  clergvman, 
phfloloirist,  and  poet,  was  born  at  Rusnhay,  Batrber,  in 
the  parish  of  StiiriniiiHttT  Novvtoii,  D<>rs<  (,  KiiLrlaiid, 
in  1810;  the  tenth  in  (Je.sct'iit  fri)ni  Williuin  Barnes, 
who  held  land  from  IIcnr>-  in  the  royal  f'nif.st  ol' 

Gillinirham.  The  family  afterwanlH  lotsl  their  land, 
Uixiuiiiig  tenant-farmers  at  Eai^t  Stower,  Manihull, 
and  Mamtoo.  William  Barnes,  ailer  a  homely  school- 
ing, entered  a  lawyer's  office,  but  havinc  a  stron^r  desire 
for  leaniin;.'  iravc  his  spare  time  t>)  literatim'.  He 
opened  a  n  IhhiI  at  Men!,  where  he  marrieii,  ami  aller- 
wardfl  iemovL<  l  tn  I Kirehester,  where  he  kept  hiss^-hool 
dU  li&i.  Ud  eiubraoed  opportunities  of  studying  Per- 
aiiB  for  the  sake  of  Ha  sehool  of  poetiy,  and  Hindnstani 


mate  in  the  sloop  Hornet,  which  was  fitted  out  in  Bal- 
timore, and  joiiwd  Com.  Hopkiiu's  a(|uadron  at  Phila- 
delphia in  Nov.,  1775.  After  capttirine  New  Provi- 
dence in  the  Bahaina.s,  the  fleet  retunu-d  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  Harney,  bein^  traii.stfn\'<l  to  the  sliMip  Wiiyp, 
wa.s  soon  alU-r  pnjinoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  served 
at  Red  Bank  in  the  brig  Andrea  Doria,  and  was  tran^- 
femd  totheftigate  Virginia  aa  tir»t  uflieer.  In  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  the  A'irKinia 
ran  a^nniund  and  was  captured.  After  five  months' 
(•oiilincniciit  in  a  prison-ship  M  N<  w  Yi.rk.  lie  vv.is  ex- 
changed and  again  captured.  He  was  now  sent  to 
Kngfiind  niid  eowBiwd  in  Mill  Priflonj  but  some  months 
later  mimiiBSd  to  mmg»  in  tho  vnarMB  ttttif(»in  of  a 


tliat  he  niitrht  a.*vsi.st  his  pupils  who  wished  to  enter  the 
Indian  Civil  .Service.  He  also  attemled  Cambridiie 
University,  and  by  persevering  efforts  obtained  his  de- 
^TW.  In  1847  he  obtaine<l  the  eurai-y  of  Whitcombc- 
hy-I>orchester,  and  in  lt<»i2  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Winterbonie  Came.  He  is  the  author  of  Iheuu  of 
Rural  Life  t'n  the  Doritet  Ih'nltxf.  A  Grnmmar  and 
^/Wd/-)/  iif  ffi>  Ditrmi  Di'nln  f.  'I'll,'  (Jill  Diiilect  of 
tlif  Kii'jlish  Cofniit/  nf  Forth  and  li^irffif  in  Irel/ma, 
An  Aiiijln- SiixDn  Delect A  PhUologtod  Grnmmar 
JormeeL  from  a  Compariton  of  more  than  Sixty  Lnn- 
ffuaffft.  Britain  and  the  Aneietit  BritmtM,  T7<'»rx  n  f  La- 
lnyrniiil  ( i'Jif.  Ti>r.  or,  A  Vl^ir- nf  thf  Rifils  unf  Striiis 
<it  h'ltfjh'xh  'iJf  a  Teutonic  Tonijuf,  h'lif/titud  mid  tJie 
Stuim  Engliith,  An  Outline  of  Sjirrdirraft,  An  Out- 
line qf  Hedtarq/i  [Logic )  He  nas  also  prepared  school- 
books  on  Lfnmr  JWxpectivti,  Qrpfjrnphy,  anil  Ekhtuiofjiy^ 
and  K.rrri  IMS  ill  I\tn'ticnl  Scifiir>\  tlis  Jliirftl  I^>ems 
til  (^niiiHiiii  Kii(/li*h  have  been  i.s^ucil  in  a  liaiid.sonie 
illu.strated  edition  (Boston.  l>t>>^i.  lie  lixscontrilmtiHi 
aiticlMto  }ftirmilhiH  s.  Fruiter     and  other  niairazines. 

BARNESVILLE.  a  town  of  Pike  eo.,  Ca.,  on  the 
Uaeon  and  We^tem  Railroad,  63  miles  8.  of  Atlanta,  at 
the  jtmclion  of  the  Ups«in  County  Railnmd.  It  has  a 
savinra  bank,  a  jtnblic  lihrary.  a  law  librar\\  a  hi^dl 
«cho<j|  and  other  good  schools,  three  churuhes,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  an  iron-foundiv,  a  jibiiins-niiU,  two  ^t\^i'- 
nilk,  and  two  carriage-tactotMB.  Before  the  Civil 
War  onl/  a  railroad  station,  it  has  since  grown  rapidly. 
Flqpaktion.  i '.•>•-_>. 

BAKNESN  ILLE.  a  town  in  the  S.  W.  nart  of  Bel- 
Wmt  CO.,  Ohio.  Ti  miles  W.  of  the  Ohio  River  on  the 
BahioKm  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  has  a  national  bank, 
•  weekly  iiewHpai)er,  is  the  seat  of  Olncy  Collejrc,  oon- 
•larted  by  Frienus.  and  is  will  suiijilicd  with  <  lnin  bi-s. 
■<h(iols,  public  halls,  and  libraries.  It  lla^  a  tiiundry, 
iLiniiiL'-nilll,  woollcn-niill,  carriajre-factorj',  six  cicar- 
Wu.ries.  and  manufactories  of  hydraulic  cement.  Pop- 
ulation, 2A:ih. 

B.\RNEY',  .To.sin  A  (1759-1818).  an  American  com- 
modore. w;ls  l-oni  in  Baltimore.  Md..  July  6,  17.59. 
Ha\nnc  l^  ti  hnul  at  the  a-c  nf  ten.  he  was  in  Jan., 
1TT2.  appaiiiit  ed  to  his  brothcr-in  hiw,  wbooommandea 
a  small  brig  in  the  Liverpool  tnde.  Bamegr  continued 
in  the  merchant  service  thrse  years,  and  during  the 
Mt  voyage,  on  the  death  of  the  cantain,  took  command 
"f  the  vi>,s«.|.  He  siifi  ly  (•onii)l(  tci|  the  voyage  to  Italy. 
•iK'l  nMunu'd  to  llalliniore  nine  months  later.  The 
"wnt-r.  piciised  with  his  admirable  lichavior,  saluted 
him  as  Captain  Barney.  The  American  Revolution 
no  Knr  liegun,  and  Baniqr  was  appointed  master's 


Brrtish  officer.   After  Tvriniis  adTentmres  by  sea  and 

lati'l  he  reached  Phila'li'Iphia.  and  was  promoted  to  a 
captainev.  takiiiL'  coniniainl  ut"  the  famous  ship  Hvder 
Ali.  W  bile  <-on\<iyin!,'  a  fleet  of  men-hantmen  down 
the  Delaware  he  caiptured  the  British  ship  Gen.  Monk 
after  an  engagement  of  tweoty-six  nunntes.  For  this 
exploit  he,  then  only  twenty-three,  was  promoted  by 
Coni-Tcss  to  the  rank  of  t>oinnio«lore,  and  received  a 
giiM  Iiiliril  .swi.rd  troni  the  .'^tate  of  1  Vnii.^ylvania. 
After  perfonuiug  successfully  a  secret  mis.sioii  to  the 
West  Indiea,  he  was  sent  to  France  with  despatches, 
and  was  presented  at  court  by  Dr.  Franklin.  When 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  |)eace  with  Great  Britain  was 
signed  in  ITS.'},  (!om.  Barney  Wius  appointed  to  deliver 
it  to  Congress.  He  now  retired  from  the  service  and 
formed  a  mercantile  partnership  in  Baltimore.  In  1795 
he  entered  the  French  navy  under  the  Bireotoiy,  with 
rank  corresponding  to  that  whidi  he  had  previoftuy  held 
in  the  American  navy.  Being  ^daced  in  command  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  pn)te<  ted  French  commen'C  there 
from  Briti.sh  cruisers.  In  1S02  he  re.signed  and  re- 
tnmed  to  Baltimore.  (3n  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1812  he  waa  appointed  commander  of  the  gunboat  flo- 
tilla organised  lor  the  defen<'e  o\'  Chesaiwake  Bay.  Two 
years  later,  when  the  city  of  Wjuihington  was  threat- 
cjied.  Com.  Baniey  was  M!iiniioiK'<i  to  its  protection, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  Aug.  2^,  1H14,  his 
sailors  did  all  the  fighting  that  was  done  on  that  ^S- 
grseefiil  day.  Uo  himself  wss  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Six  weeks  later  he  was  exchanged,  and  resumed 
his  command.  He  at^crwanls  re<  ei  veu  an  elegant  sword 
!  from  tho  city  of  Washington  as  a  tcstim(»nial  to  his  gal- 
lant it.  In  1817,  Pres.  Monroe  apiwinted  C(mi.  Baniey 
naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  In  1S18  he  set 
out  with  his  family  for  Kentucky,  but  died  on  his  way, 
at  PittsburLT.  I>i<-.  I,  Isls,  He  was  Luriid  there,  ano 
a  handsome  inunuiuent  was  erected  to  his  memory  fay 
his  willow.  (b.  It,  o.) 

BAU.NOWL    See  Owl. 

BARRACUDA,  a  naoM  applied  primarily  in  the 
West  Indies  to  a  Urge  Mnecies  of  fish  of  the  genua 
Sjiliiframa  and  ihmily  SpnyrsBnidtc,  and  seoondarily 
exteinlxl  to  the  other  species  of  the  family,  and  even 
to  fishes  .somewhat  resembling  them  iu  ttjrm  or  habits, 
though  otherwise  but  distantly  related.  All  the  Sphy- 
raanidsa  have  an  oblong  or  elongated  pike-like  form, 
with  the  head  oonte  and  acutely  pointed,  and  with  a 
priiiiiinent  lower  jaw;  two  dorsal  fins  distant  from  larh 
otlier.  the  til>.t  of  which  ha.s  five  slender  si)iiies,  ami  tlie 
scvond  (tyjiically)  nine  braiuh»'d  rays;  the  analiike 
and  op|>osite  the  second  dorstd  ;  the  caudal  forked,  and 
the  ventr.iLs  originating  et>n8iderably  backwani  of  the 
iNH'toraks.  The  true  barracuda  (6*.  picuda)  attains  a 
length  of  ihn^e  or  fotir  feet,  and  has  comparatively 
large  s<alcs  (.'<.!  along  the  lateral  line),  and  the  doH'al 
fin  commetKH^s  aUne  the  ventnils:  it  ucvuni  on  the 
Florida  coast  Two  other  spectes  extend  their  range 
much  fiulher  northward,  and  evNi  aoinetiniM  to  Cane 
Cod.  The  S.  fnif  fntandut  has  about  110  sealss  in  the 
lateral  line.  Tlie  first  dorsal  eoninienccs  in  advance  of 
the  venirals.  ati>l  the  pectonds  extend  as  far  back  as 
the  front  of  the  ilorsjd.  This  ti.sh  attains  a  length  of 
nearly  two  feet.  The  «S'.  tpct  has  still  smaller  scales 
(130-lSO  skng  the  lateral  Dne);  the  fint  donsl  b^(ina 
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slightly  in  front  of  the  ventrals,  and  the  pectorals  fall 
short  of  tlic  dorsal.  Tliis  sfK'cica  is  also  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediturraiiean ;  it  aometim&s  irruws  to  two  feet 
HI  length.  One  species  inhalnts  the  I'acifio  noitliward 
to  8m  Vnaaaeo—thA  &  argmOn.  It  hu  wgf  nuJl 
seaies  (about  170  in  the  lateral  Km) ;  the  sptoou  dorsal 
comnicnrcs  jnst  in  front  of  the  ventrals.  This  fi.sh 
attains  the  lent'th  of  two  or  three  feet.  E<-<jn()iiiieally. 
the  most  important  of  tlusc  siitcits  arc  the  iS'. 
pi'cuda,  an  objwjt  of  fooii  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
S.  argentm,  which  is  an  important  fiKwI-fish  along  the 
Galifianiiaa  ooait  The  S.  picudti  is  one  of  nnmerous 
Weil  Xndia  idus  which  under  ct-rtain  (  (iiKlitionB  be- 
come poimUKIS,  although  generally  good  and  savor}'. 
Time  aie  less  than  twenty  species  belonginjr  to  the 
fionily,  h"'  "ill  tri)pica!  and  K  niiKTute  soas  are  inhaltited 
or  visited  by  one  or  more  kinds.  They  axe  voracious 
fishes,  and  are  ^oiiiLiimes  fkeigiwrfecl  aa **aeappike" 
English-speaking  ^leoplea.  (t.  G.) 

BARRATllY,  id  criminal  law,  is  the  offence  of 
frequently  fomenting  vexatious  and  grouDdle88  htiga- 
tion  on  the  public  generallpr  or  among  citizens,  irre- 
epeoUve  of  any  private  lelationa  the  oflnoder  may  bear 
to  the  parties.  This  offence  » indictable  at  common 
hiw,  but  in  order  to  warrant  ronvicfifin  the  tmiof  mn.st 
show  at  least  llireo  instances  of  nffV-ndinir.  It  is  ircner- 
allv  ^iijiji. (Si  d  that  nil  man  may  be  convicted  of  bamitn' 
for  bringing  any  number  of  false  actions  in  his  own 
ligbt  An  attorney  can  nerer  be  adjud^  guilty  of 
barratry  for  maintaining  another  person  m  groundless 
actions  to  the  commencing  whereof  he  is  m  no  way 
priTT.  In  maritime  law  any  fraudulent  breach  of  duty 
on  tne  part  of  the  master  of  a  ship  or  of  the  mariners 
thereof,  to  the  injur>*  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  cariro, 
is  called  liiirrntn/.  The  term  is  used  in-the  French  law 
to  iiicludi'  all  ucLiiL'.  tit  as  well  as  frandulent  condnct, 
but  in  the  English  and  Americao  law  gross  miaoonduct 
or  fraud  is  neoessarilv  imi^ied.  Thus,  where  ft  naatar 
aaib  oivt  of  port  witnoat  paying  port-dues,  cruises  in 
qneat  of  prtiee  without  proper  antnoritv,  disregards  an 
embargo,  attempts  a  breach  of  blockade,  is  concerned 
in  or  wnnives  at  smu|rL'linir,  wilfully  delays,  deviates, 
or  mns  otT  witli  tli^'  --hiji,  sells  lier  or  her  cariro,  nr  runs 
the  shij*  iishore  witiiout  rea.sjnable  cause,  he  will  U' 
held  guilty  of  barr.itr\'. 

Buratiy  is  one  of  the  usual  marine  risks,  and  is 
dwr^bre  covered  by  a  policy  of  inaoranoe  which  doo.s 
mit  apedflcally  atote  the  ponla  insured  a^inst  It  is 
eaatomai7,  however,  in  marine  polipes  to  insert  a  8|>e- 
daJ  claiiae  insuring  ac^ain.st  this  peril.  In  the  Scottish 
jorisprudeucc  and  in  the  civil  law  barratiy  is  the  crime 
of  a  judge  who  aooepta  a  bribe  aa  arewud  Ibr  hia  jndg- 
meiit 

BARREL-MAKING  has  almost  oeaaed  to  be  a 
handicraft,  hy  far  the  greatest  number  of  operations 
inyolvcd  in  it  being  now  performed  by  machinery; 
especially  ia  this  ao  in  the  United  States.  The  fiiat 
iiittodttctinn  of  labor-eaving  maobinery  by  American 
bMTel  niMimra.  tiircrs  was  tne  inciting  cause  of  very 
serious  .strikes  amcinji  the  coopers,  which  ended  in  the 
latter  part  of  IST."?.  Tlie  trade  has  been  eoniplefelj' 
revolmiiiiiized,  and  machines  arc  now  used  at  every 
stage  of  the  process, — for  making  and  preparing  the 
staves,  the  heads,  the  hoops,  and  finally  tor  putting  to- 
gether these  comrionciit  parts  into  the  finished  product. 

MannliwUued  oaneis  are  divided  into  two  elaases : 
tffjht  f.ni  tlndk.  _  The  tiffkt  barrd  or  casjl>,  intended  to 
contain  liquids,  is  generally  more  substantial  and  rc- 
f^^uircs  nion-  time,  material  and  laVxvr  for  its  priwluc- 
tidii  th.m  the  shir/:  l>an-rl,  which  is  intended  for  hold- 
ing (lour,  sugar,  lime,  cement  and  other  dry  substances. 
The  devices  for  making  ke^  and  small  ca.sks  may  also 
be  separatelv  <das.sificd,  as  in  man^r  respects  their  con- 
struction diners  in  mattery  of  deladftointhatof  barrel 
mschineiy.  The  latest  and  meat  approved  patterns 
of  maebincryof  this  kind  are  the  inventions  orMcssrs. 
K.  il'  IV  Holmes  of  Buffado,  N.  Y.,  who  are.  at  thc-^anie 
time,  the  sole  manufacturers  of  their  machines. 


1.  8tttrt  Miifhinfry.—'Vho  principal  manipulations  of  the 
st.-jvf  HTo  joiiitinK.  (lres-.iii-,  •  <|  u.UisinK,  nnd  Mwiuj;.  In  the 
JoiutiuK  uiacbiue,  the  jituve  is  tixlitly  hold  in  clamps,  and 
by  preMure  on  a  foot-tratdle  it  ia  moved  up  to  »diRk  oa 
the  face  of  which  are  radially  diapawd  knives,  which  bevel 
off  the  edges  of  the  atave  to  the  proper  degree  for  fitting  it 
into  the  cylindrical  barral.  With  thk  machine  a  fitn-blower 
is  coiubinfld,  SO  that  all  doit  And  ihsTtafiaie  i 
fast  M  prodaeed.  When  the  stave  Is  Joutad,  the 
tion  of  preasuie  flu  ths  treadle  canace  its  mldSSS  ArnutR- 
nienta  are  provided  for  tightly  holding  the  iraA  and  mm 
for  giving  to  the  edge  any  desired  Mice  or  hevel.  Theau- 
ehlnes  employed  for  d  rearing  sawed  rtavea  eeorist  of  a  re> 
tary  cntting  in  a<l  ami  a  carrying  or  levolvlng  bed,  witil 
feed-rollers  wlilcii  c.uajx-i  a  strong  forward  motion.  The 
stave  is  placed  uiH>n  th«  hfd  and  rnrried  under  the  >ollei% 
which  are  made  eithi-r  straiglil  or  convex  ko  ha  to  fltthe 
shape  of  the  work.  The  rottkry  heod  and  cutters  are  so 
luiule  and  ground  that  the  staven  arti  »iuoothly  finishe<i 
and  hiivu  a  uniform  thickness.  For  dre^in^  riv('<I  itnd 
sawu<I  staveA  of  all  thicknes!ie.s,  a  special  machine  has  iK-en 
devisod,  wliich  drcwH  both  siijes  of  the  stave  at  the  sanie 
time  without  cuttiiii,'  the  wikmI  across  the  );raiu.  This  i» 
accompli.shcd  by  allnwintr  the  frames  whii  ii  .support  the 
cutters  to  iwcillute  and  nxk  ni  all  iliriTtinM-,  -n  that  the 
cutters  adapt  theinsi'tves  to  all  tiie  <-r(>ok-  anil  winds  of  the 
Stave.  For  fUiwiiit,'  staves  the  cy I iii<U-r  sawiuL'  machine  iseni- 
ployed ;  this  machine  cuts  tie-  stave,  whii  li  is  suitably 
clamped  and  fed  forwanl  in  circular  Curiii.  In  i>nl>  r  t>i  ~.ivv 
thestavea  to  unif'irni  lengths,  the  Htave  <  (|iializcr  is  em- 
ployed. The  staves  are  placi  li  upon  a  cinveyor  consisting 
of  two  endless  rope*,  by  which  they  arc  brought  upon  the  pe- 
ripheries of  two  wheels  on  the  same  shaft,  so  that  each  stave 
rests  across  prqiection.<i  ou  the  rim  of  the  wheels.  As  the 
wheels ratatek  the  ends  of  the  stave  are  brought  in  contact 
with  two  dnahur  saws,  which  are  atUusted  at  a  diatanoa 
apart  eqaal  to  the  desired  length  of  the  stave.  The  feed  be- 
inK  eootinnonsaadtheopenniBiiof  flwmehineaatomatiet 
it  is  only  nec<'mary  tophweMiealavsaoiitheeoBvegnir,  whw 
they  are  rapidly  condiieted  to  the  saw. 

2.  Head  JiMokiiwry. — Barrel  heads  are  Dotasully  oiads  of 
a  single  pieee^  bat  are  composed  of  aevenl  pieecswhtdi  aie 
often  Jointe<1  and  dowel  led  toKctber.  The  barrel-bead  Joint* 
inland  boring  machine  is  used  to  make  the  joints  and  pie- 
pare  the  pieces  of  heading  for  tlie  dowels.  It  consists  of  a 
large  routing  metal  disk,  in  the  face  of  which  are  fixed  three 
ratters,  eonidistant  frmn  each  other.  In  fh>nt  of  the  disk 
are  a  standard  ami  rest.  L'pon  the  latter  the  pie«e  of  rough 
beading  is  laid,  and  its  ciIkcs  are  pressed  aeainst  the  disk  by 
hand,  thus  rendering  them  by  u»enui  of  the  cutters  per- 
fectly smooth  and  straight.  The  work  is  then  removed 
anil  laid  upon  another  rest  im  top  of  tlie  machine,  wliere  it 
<'iiroiiiitei-s  two  swiftly  rt'Volvin:;  aiiu.TS  or  hits,  whirh  are 
I'lrced  fttrainst  the  I'll;;.  li y  a  lool-t n-aiUc,  and  which  .s|w<  ii  jJv 
bore  the  holes  forthe  dowels,  which  are  altcrw.inls  inscrlcil 
by  hand.  Thereare  no  shavings  visible  atxnit  this  inaelutie, 
since  the  disk  acts  as  a  fan  ami  blow*  thrm  away  throuKh 
a  slioot.  Tlie  heacU  of  a  lar^c  niimlier  of  barrels  can  thus 
l>c  prei>are<l  by  a  sinnle  man.  and  the  Joint  knives  are  &o 
arningnl  t  hat  <  it  hrr  a  hollow  or  a  -  trait' lit  Joint  can  be  nnide 
its  desired,  .\lter  the  dowels  are  inserted  and  the  gepamt* 
pii  ccs  [lul  together,  foriniu):  rouirh  sqnarea,  they  are  ready 
for  the  next  process,  levelling  and  facing.  This  is  done  in 
the  barrel-head  dressing  machine,  and  consists  in  levelling, 
facing,  and  dressing  the  heads  ou  one  side.  A  prepared  head 
is  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  machine  and  against  a  planer 
cylinder  on  which  are  several  blades.  This  planer  is  just 
beaeath  the  snilkM  of  the  table^  and  by  awift  sstattot 
•BoofliaoffflieQnder  aide  ef  the  headlaf  st  the  ntaef 
ftoatlStoSShsadsiwrmlnate.  Thepleooeef  hasffiacaie 
held  flnnly  against  tiMplanwby  feureamiirtted  feed-nils, 
which  are  driven  belt,  and  counter- weighted  by  leven 
with  weight  attaooed,  aad  the  revolution  of  these  rolls 
carrier  the  headings  over  the  planer  kuives,  by  means  of 
which  the  heading  is  smoothed. 

The  next  operation  is  turning  the  heads  in  circular  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  bevelling  the  edge  with  two  bevel*, 
thcuppxer  bevel  being  less  than  thelowerone.  Tlie  machine 
employeil  forthe  pnr|K)»e  is  a  n^narkably  ingenious  device. 
It  I'onsista  of  two  virtii  al  disks,  betwion  which  the  head 
is  placed.  Oiif  i.f  tlo  si' disks  is  prov:di  <l  witii  spriii);  pius 
near  its  iH'r;jjln  ry,  wliiiMi  pp  ss  tin-  luail  ai^ainst  the  .ippo- 
sito  disk.  '1  he  pin  disk  is  not  comn  eti  il  with  the  driving 
gear.  Its  spindle  i-nlcrs  a  cylimlneal  standant  in  whirh  is 
placed  apparatus  by  me.ans  of  which  the  di«k  is  tlimwn 
forward  and  locked  in  that  position,  firmly  holdini;  the 
work.  ThroiiL'h  the  rotation  of  the  opii,jsite  disk,  the  pin 
di^k  is  a!so  curried  around,  hut  for  only  one  r<-\ oliit ion,  at 
thr  end  of  wlii<'h  a  stop  nu'chanism  unKfcks  lh>  i  l  i'iip  su 
that  the  pin  disk  springs  back  and  allows  the  finished  bead 
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to  f»U  out.  The  other  disk  is  rotated  by  gearing  connected 
with  thu  dri%'iiiK  i>iilli>y.   Thii  Haw  is  moiint<^  on  a  Be  pa- 

rit.-  . ;irri;ii:o  uml  lui.'*  its  own  ilriviii^  bt  lt.  I'pdii  one  side 
<jt  tJii;  bliidc  are  socun-d  two  iH-culiurly  iirniimiil  kjiive*, 
s^j  that  when  the  cuttiuK  uit'cliiiiiisiu  is  moved  up  ;iL'aiii,st 
t!!«  tsdfti-  of  th«s  head  by  h  Jo«l-tr<-adU-.  both  sides  art-  cut  at 
r.  ^kiid  at  thw  same  time  thr<.'ii/:i  i  ^  rututinn  tln-wurk. 
i>  (  lit  HI  i  irculiir  form.  The  aaw  l.uh.iko  is  provided  ivilh 
»  -iniiiterpoise  to  bring  it  back  into  position  when  the  t  I  '-a- 
dk<  u  rt^teaaed.  Tht-  mafhino  is  ho  cuuaructt-d  that,  with 
one  and  thusauic*  conutve  s.iw,  aW  kinds  and  bi/i  >  ot  heads 
«j»a  be  made.  The  tiiruiii;;  of  it  iiiind-whw'l  iiuiekly  »eta 
the  Diacliinc  to  iiiiy  size  imuired,  and  tliebiiw  is  so  presented 
to  the  WiXhI  that  it  nina  with  the  same  IVeeiioiii  aiiii  smooth- 
iif-as  and  r?niiir»^s  ikj  more  power  or  ^ft  tliaii  an  onliiiarv 
(irralarsaw  cl'  tlm  Baine  liiaineter.  The  iiiuchiue  lia-s  also 
)ii  attachment  wliicli  can  he  soused  as  to  ;^ive  the  heiuls 
.lit  orul  form  to  cotnpi  iisare  tor  tlie  stirinkaKu  ut  luutcnul. 
l  i.iv  •  ■iuplet«i  the  op'-rul  1011  of  luakiiij;  th«  heads,  which 
if.  then  transported  (o  the  proper  pUce  and  inserted  in  the 
l>»rreU, 

J.  IIa«p  Maehmerjr. — The  next  d<«vi«i  ia  the  hoop-Wnding 
machine,  for  bending  and  givitii;  to  metul  )ti>o)>8  thu  re< 
quired  flare,  and  also  punching  and  riveting  the  ends  U>- 
s!>  ther.   The  niachine  is  set  up  in  a  stout  cast-iron  frame  ' 
holding  a  pair  of  chilled-Rt'Oel  rolls  driven  by  a  i^trotii;  driv- 
iaggearoa  theaiiiudlcof  the  h>wer  roll,  and  opposite  totho  I 
driving  gear  is  an  eccentric  cam  which  actuates  a  hr^avy 
l<.-ver.   At  the  end  of  this  lever  furthest  from  (he  cam  are  ! 
two  punches  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  am,  which  ! 
fit  into  a  die-phite  with  corrvapondiug  holes.    Below  the 
cam-slot  this  side  lever  is*  s^juaredoff,  and  the  I'af  thus 
formed  is  providttd  with  lugs  which  currespund  in  pu>iition 
with  two  U-ahapcd  huldentjust  iin<Ienieatii  it  OQ  Uwteide 
ofthe  machine.  The  beiidiug  uud  tlariu^  are  donebjrpeesing 
the  heep-inm  ttuoagh  the  rollt*.   The  ends  are  puncheu 
bjr  (leeliic  them  VBder  the  panches  arranged  at  the  end  of 
the  iMe  lever.   Then  the  cnde  of  the  hoop  an  bronght  to* 
icether,  and  the  holee  in  them  made  to  coincide.  The  hoop 

i  over  the  riveti  previ- 
The  hoop  is  now 
&t  nndor  the  Inge  of  ftho  leirm  below  the  earn,  which 
in  tlidr  daNont  itiike  tlie  rivets  nnd  close  them,  ceuptot- 
(Dftheepentloaaiid  leaving  the  boep  landy  for  piecing 
epsntbehureL 

4.  JiirrtI  tbdnintin,  teefanienliy  enUed,  eomprehende 
eetliin  tnTentiom  which  have  been  mainly  instniniKntal 
in dcTelofdng  to  ita present  dimensions  tliis  iuiport^iut  in- 
dmtty.  The  first  opt^ration  in  making  barrels  fur  the 
HaIiucs  process  is  the  tetltng  up  of  the  barrels,  prior  to 
their  delivery  to  the  machinery.  The  setting  up  form  is 
eoraposed  of  two  heavy  circoliir  iron  plates,  s<<curcd  together 
coneentrically,  thus  forming  jiu  aunular  groove  and  l>olted 
to (h<- floor;  from  tlies.-  rise  short  istaudards  which  >iipport 
a  hoop.  The  .staves  are  set  in  between  the  ciniulnr  plates, 
and  fitted  e.ireiiilly  together.  The  iron  tniss- hoops,  pre- 
viously placed  iu  prt>p«'r  position,  are  lift<.«l  up  by  hand  so 
«to  embrace  the  lower  poriiori  of  the  stavi  s  and  hold 
them  in  place,  when  the  wliol<'  is  lifted  out  of  the  frame. 
One-half  of  tho  barrel  is  now  ti^;htiy  h^  hi  to.'etlier.  but 
the  reioaiiiint;  upimt  lialf  is  still  ofu  n  ami  (lario^  outward. 
Toseture  tins  in  ji  Hinular  niaiiin  r,  a  rope  is  ]>;issril  around 
the  flariuK  ends,  and  liy  ii  few  turns  of  a  jmwui-  vv  tndlaas 
the  staves  are  brought  tot;ether.  the  truss-hoojw  an'  slipped 
over  the  eKtcuiiiittuii,  and  the  l)arrcl  is  now  r»udy  to  be 
hftated  in  order  to  cause  the  stavi-a  to  assnine  a  curved 
*li»pc.  The  heaters  over  which  this  is  done  are  simply 
cylindrical  iron  stoves,  over  which  the  barrel  is  set.  itK  top 
'n-iu;;  cla.<!pcd  with  a  flheet-iron  cover  which  is  b  t  down 
<\\tau  it  from  ab<ivc. 

Aft.^r  the  rtavw!  ar«^  wHl  wntTTipd  thmtit;h,  the  iMrrcl 
i"  t;l'.^rIl  to  the  l.fifilina  imichvif.  The  object  of  this  ma- 
cliiu*.-  IS  to  bring  tlie  barrel  into  sueh  shape  that  when  on 
•■nd  it  will  stand  perpendicular  and  not  lean  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  machine  ia  v«»ry  simple,  cnnsi.sting  of  an  iron 
frame  with  two  large  disk  a  in  a  vertical  position  and  the 
driving  !ft>!(r  The  disk  at  the  end  of  the  frame  is  flxed, 
tie  liiii:  next  to  the  driving  gear  njovablc.  The  barrel, 
witb  its  asis  in  a  horizontal  po«ition,  is  placed  between  the 
two  disks,  the  inner  f:iccs  of  which  are  provided  witli  pro- 
jfctions,  Ko  as  to  hold  the  barrel  in  place  ;  the  driving  gear 
is  then  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  clutch,  and  the  mova- 
1>I»'  di*k  is  driven  without  blow  or  jar  toward  the  fixwl 
nnt",  moving  along  In  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bar- 
rel, and  powerfully  compressing  the  «ime.  When  released 
from  this  pre.SHure  the  barnd  is  found  to  bo  perfectly 
levelled  and  true.  The  capacity  of  this  h  vul ling  machine 
is  from  300  to  400  barrels  pet  hoor. 
Fiem  thie,  the  barrel  is  nest  tmnafened  to  the  irwninj 


«<icJi»(ie.  This  consists  of  a  strong  circular  bed  plate  bolted 
to  the  floor.  Bolted  to  this  bed-plute  are  MX  iiotehed 
standanls  ranged  inu<-irclc  and  facing  radially.  Inter- 
unHlinte  lietween  these  abort  standanls  are  six  openings 
slottetl  out  of  ttie  bed-jilale,  throUU'h  Which  jirotniile  six 
Louki-d  l>ats  proN  uinl  wuli  sliilin:;  <  <j!lars.  Tii.  si-  b.irs  aio 
oper»t«'<l  b.v  a  rever-.ible  screw-^i  ar  beneath  the  lloor  and 
controlled  by  iiie.ius  of  a  lever  reuthin^' above.  ^Vhen  the 
iiiachine  is  -^tart"--!,  theiH*  long  arui.s,  or  liOi>k'-'l  liars.  spr»  .id 
jtpartaiiiiom\v.ini:  at  this  moment  the  barrel  is  inscrte<l 
bet^Veeii  the  hhor!  slaialards  lietore  niention<<l.  in  Mlch 
manner  that  tlie  two  lower  trns-s-hoojia  lest  iu  tiie  nutehes. 
Then  the  hooked  bars  i  lose,  their  hooked  endsclutcliing 
the  HpjHT.  and  t hei  r  sijtl m ^;  coiiars  the  second  trnsK-lio<j(ia 
resj),-et  i  ve'.y,  and  liy  a  si  roiig  down  Ward  pul  I  'haiiL'inj  the,,© 
iron  rings  over  the  more  bulging  part  of' the  barrel,  and  of 
cour-^e  wedging  them  on  more  tightly.  The  same  eileet  is 
proilui'ixl  hv  th*i  stationary  short  lower^fimdart!*?,  by  tin  ir 
.simultaneously  resisting  iliemotion  of  t he  bi\s cr  ho-nis  as 
the  barrel  is  pressed  downwunl,  Tbe  luatluue,  opei-ated 
by  a  single  man,  does  the  work  of  twenty. 

Before  the  head  is  put  in,  tikc  barrel  must  bo  croted  and 
chnmfertd  at  each  end ;  that  is.  grooves  must  Ihj  cut  around 
the  inside,  a  short  distance  below  the  edge,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  head,  and  the  edge  itself  must  be  Ixivelled  afl«T 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  staves  to  a  perfectly  true  line. 
These opemtlons  when  done  by  hand  are  more  difHcult 
and  require  more  time  than  any  other  work  on  a  barrel  \ 
and  iu  licavy  casks  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  Aeml  or  wide 
semicircular  indentation  around  just  below  the  crose.  Alt 
this  work  is  now  done  in  the  ehnmfrringimAeroziHg  vmchinr, 
which  chamfers,  bowels,  levels,  and  crozee  a  liarrel  of  im- 
perfect pnriphery,  finishing  both  ends  at  once  to  a  p<  i  fect 
circle,  and  turning  off  from  800  to  1200  barrels  p4<r  day.  The 
machine  ia  mounted  on  a  heavy  cast-iron  frame,  and  consists 
principally  of  two  chBclt>rlngl  witheog-wheels  and  cutters 
working  within  thedt.  At  in  tlie  levdllng nuiebinei  the 
endcboek  iastationarv,  and  the  one  next  to  the  driving 
gear  movable  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  The  barrel  is 
pliiced  between  ^o  chuck^rlngs,  and  its  ends  flt  into  tbo 
peripheries  of  tlie  oog-wheels  wbieb  work  within  the  ringk 
As  soon  «« the  barrel  ia  in  nhuM^  the  movable  ehadc  is 
brought  to  full  bearing  npon  w>  time  emifluing  it.  Next  a 
clutch  la  thrown  Into  gear  hgr  whkli  a  MtaUny  matien  is 
imparted  to  the  barrel,  and  the  cntteis  wbicli  perform  the 
crazing  and  chaaalbring  are  new  brought  into  play.  The 
cutters  are  all  flutened  to  two  circolar  head.t,  the  axes  of 
the  shafts  OH  which  these  are  mounted  being  axial  to  the 
barrel.  The  cutters  revolve  np  against  the  inner  edge  of 
the  barrel,  the  shafts  being  mounted  upon  vibrating  car- 
riages and  driven  by  two  small  belts.  \  single  revolution 
perfomts  the  op<-ration.  the  niii\able  chuck  is  drawn  back, 
the  barrel  rolle<l  ont,  and  thus  wliat  is — by  hand  labor — 
tlie  work  of  hours  is  coiiipb  te.l  m  a  few  ,se(-. uels.  I"a>  \\ 
cutter  is  eontrollr-d  by  a  rest  iii>oii  thu  outside,  tlius  toui- 
pelliiiK  uiiiiorni  thickni.ss  and  depth  of  chine,  while  the 
suine  is  levell.d  in  a  perfect  nmnner.  By  |tro|)er  sized 
chiickH  any  kind  of  barrel  may  be  operated  U)ii>n,  and  the 
change  I'roia  one  iiize  to  another  is  easily  effecte<l. 

From  this  j)idnt  on  the  barrel  i>  limslied  by  hand,  tho 
principal  work  remaining  lo  \iK  done  iM.ing  the  putting  on 
of  the  hoops  and  setting  the  heads  in  place.  Biirnds  diflVr 
so  much  iu  shape  that  thus  far  no  |inic»icnhl<>  mnchiTiery 
has  been  intioduced  to  supersede  muii'i.ii  labor. 

To  the  foregoing  machines  halt  been  aihbil  another, 
which  perforins  thi-  op,  rat loas  of  li'vi  IHiil' ainl  trussing  ut 
once,  thus  combining  two  m.ichiius  iti  one.  In  ttiis  ap|ui- 
nitns  the  trussing  devices  ar.'  .ill  eoiniecteil  with  the  level- 
ling disk.s.  and  by  means  of  hainib  s  tin  each  of  the  latter 
are  all  o|>ened  at  on.  e.  I'lie  barrel  wilh  lln  1 1  nss-hoops  on 
is  then  inserted,  ami  liy  ])ret).siire  npon  a  fi»or-treadle  the 
spring-bolts  close  siniiiltaneously  np<«n  the  tru.-s8-hoo|)H.  Ity 
means  of  a  clutch-lever  the  machine  is  thrown  intxi  action, 
the  twodiuksare  forced  toward  each  olh«>r,  thus  levelling 
the  barrel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spriug-bolta  force  the 
tru.M>  h<H>|)8  home.  This  machine  will  tmas  and  level  8000 
slack  barrels  id"  various  sizes  |>er  day. 

How  well  these  m»«'hineK  are  adaptc-d  for  their  purpnsee 
is  shown  by  tlo'  fact  fh;it  fho  Holmes  process  is  not  only 
the  standard  jin  t  hod  of  barrel -making  in  the  United  States* 
but  has  also  been  almost  universally  adopted  abroad. 

The  tmportuiceand  ext«iitof  (hw  industry  can  beeiti* 
mated  from  the  fact  that  in  1880  the  nnuiDer  or  staves 

produced  in  the  T'nited  States  was  I ,-J4l^,'J2fi,ftriO,  and 
t  lie  tmtaber  of  sou  ot  iicadings  1 4f>,  ;VJ3.(KH).  The  1  lun  ber 
indiislrie.seiij;iigetl  in  the  prodncli<>n  of  «tuve.H  and  head* 
inga  are  distnbuted  in  the  United  iiitateti  as  tblluwa,  via. ; 
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SUves. 

2M3.07I,t><X) 

26,3ti9,000 

Ohio        •  » 

2.'!  77! » (XIO 

MichiKAn,  . 

* 

ai.Kirr.tnio 

Wisc'oii.-iin,  • 

• 

7,4}>f*,00O 

Pcniisyl  vaiiia,  , 

• 

10,I()I,<MX) 

New  York. 

e2.«r>4,ooo 

22,i:J«,tiOO 

Uaiiie, 

3.:{r,',ooo 

West  S'irKiuia, . 

« 

41,»J«,000 

i,a'>2,ooo 

All  otlu-r  .State* 

Territories,  . 

• 

217,460,000 

27,159,000 

Total,  . 

1,248,228.000 

146.523,000 

NotwithtUnding  Um  enormous  liome  oonsumption 
of  staves,  beadinire,  and  hoops,  a  heavv  export  traffic  I 

is  oarrit'il  nti.  Tl;i'  i'u\y  i:um\<vih'u>n  which  Aiih  ri^  .ui  ' 
t"!)'!}!!'! aL'f  liiiiibLr  hvL.-^  Ill  meet  ahn-ail  i.s  in  tiie  Utisiiiaii 
tiak  t'nr  iii,'lit  work,  ami  in  ilic  Norway  lirCor  slark  work. 
The  exiioriatioij  nl"  AiiuTieaii  ciMjiM-rai;!'  liiiiiber  \h 
8tea«)ily  ineruiisiii^' ;  the  value  of  mir  exnorts  of  Hiaves 
and  headings  for  the  liseal  year  endiutf  June  30,  1881,  ( 
aiuounted  to  $3,1.'!6,9I4 ;  and  for  tuc  year  ctidiag  ' 
Jane  3U,  I^<82,  it  was  $4,346,878,  ahowiog  au  increase 
of  $1,209,964.  Manufactured  barrels  ate  not  an  arti- 
cle of  exiHirt,  hut  the  demand  fur  tlieni  ut  liouie  is  as 
8tea<lily  incn  if^ini;  a- the  (h  iuand  for  the  material  is 
iiicri'aMiiL'  iilimad.  This  feature  nf  this  induhitry  is  so 
marked  I liat  there  are  at  jire.-ient  several  ha rrel  facto- 
ries in  the  I'nited  States  wiiusc  individual  yearly  out- 
put is  et|ual  to  that  of  the  wbole  United  States  ten 
years  ago.  That  such  an  enomous  cotisumption  con- 
stitutes a  heavy  drain  upon  the  national  resources  of 
coopenik'e  tininer  is  scM-evident.  and  the  rapid  deple- 
tion ofour  t'oi  e.sts  will  soon  enaaQger  006 01  OUT  most 
iun)4<rtant  indiihtries. 

The  kinds  of  w.hkI  rliiefly  employed  in  the  mannfa<  - 
ture  of  harrebi  are  white  oak  and  red  oak  iorfHaves 
fur  tight  .st<K;k,  and  elm  and  oak  tat  lteve.s  tor  hlack 
■tooL  Headinf^  for  the  former  are  made  of  white 
oak  and  also  of  pine,  and  for  the  Utter  of  baanrood, 
white  ash,  and  also  oak.  Wooden  hoops  are  made  of 
elm,  blade  ash.  and  hickory,  and  are  used  only  on  i^lack 
work:  for  tignt  wolk  mm  hoopa  are  vaed  «xda- 
sively. 

I'itlun-  Barnls. — A  irreat  deal  of  attention  has  of 
late  been  paid  to  the  manufacture  o\'  jxiprr  I^rrrU. 
But  although  there  are  in  operation  sevend  pnx'estKS 
Iw  which  it  is  endeavored  to  produce  them,  the  results 
obtained  thus  far  are  not  satisfactory'.  Tne  different 
methods  of  makiuf^  pa]>cr  barrels  nre  all  far  too  e.xpen- 
ihre  to  admit  «»f  their  more  Rcnenil  udi>ption  or  of  any 
pOBsihle  competition  with  wood.  They  are  principally 
used  for  the  trans|)<irtation  of  fur?*,  f'pices,  etc.,  anil 
alway  s  command  high  prirt-.s. 

H  nniif/if-iroii  Ijorrels  are  manufactured  ririncipally 
under  the  Dickinson  patent  in  England.    I'luy  have 
a  cylindrical  fonn  with  a  soldered  seam.  An  iron  hoop  \ 
is  riveted  to  each  end.   This  hoop  has  a  rabbet,  and 
the  thickest  part  Ih  riveted  to  the  drum,  while  the  other 
portion  forms  a  reccfw  with  the  side  of  the  drum  for 
the  riNr|ition  of  the  flan^^e  oftlie  head,  wliieli  is  inade 
l»y  hendini;  the  periphery  of  a  ein  ular  iron  plate  at  a 
right  un>;le  to  its  jilane.    A  paekitiL'  of  vreased  liemp 
bands  is  pW-*'1  id  the  recess,  the  tliuico  of  the  head  | 
driven  ni,^  and  i  h  u  the  edv'c  of  the  iron  hoop  in  turned  i 
over  a^rainst  the  bottom  head,  making  au  air-  and 
water-tight  inint.   This  n  for  the  bottom  head.   The  | 
upper  heaif  can  hi*  rt:'niovcd  without  dauLcr  to  the 
packace.    The  upper  portion  of  the  hoop  is  not  fiat-  [ 

tern-'!  'lowii  ;is  at   tl  tliereiid  ofihe  Karivl.  )nn  a 

numlier  of  lateh  Udt.s  are  iiivote«l  to  the  cover  and 
catch  into  opcniiijrs  at  the  sloe  of  the  hoop.  The  metal 
b coated  inside  and  out  with  canvas  saturate^i  with  a 
oompositioa  of  caoutchouc,  s  parts;  black  rosin,  4 
parts;  torpeotlae,  1  part  Thisoomnoaition  is  digest- 
ed and  spread  on  the  doth,  and  the  latter  is  then  nm 
on  throuL'h  rollers.  There  are  also  qMoial  kinds  of  bar- 
rels not  here  described.  (a.  r.  tl. ) 


BAlU'iCT,  Benj.xmi.n  Ffsk,  an  American  Sweden- 
Iwrpian  minister  and  author.  w;u5  Istni  at  Dresden.  Me  . 
June  '24,  1W)S.  He  LTn<luated  from  Howdoin  Collece 
in  18.^2,  and  after  teai  him:  tor  two  years  entered  the 
Divinity  School  at  (.'amhridge,  where  he  graduated  io 
18:^8.  During  the  next  vcar  be  preached  for  dlflerent 
Unitarian  churches,  but  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  Rccoming  convint-ed 
of  the  truth  of  these  revelations,  he  joined  the  '  New 
Chureh "  feoniiuonly  called  Swedeiu)orcian and  in 
lS4i<  heeame  pa.stor  of  the  first  New  ('hun  h  .•meiety 
in  New  York,  where  bis  lectures  attracted  public  atten- 
tion. In  1848  he  became  pastor  of  a  soe-ietv  in  Cincin- 
nati, but  after  two  veanhisnealth  fiited  and  ne  removed 
to  (.Miir.igo.  Tn  1 R54  he  took  up  his remdence  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  two  years  later  in  OniiiL'c.  N.  Y..  when'  he  wa.s 
iK-eupied  chiefly  in  wriliiiL'  on  the  new  theolotry.  In  l.sr.4 
he  Injcame  i)susfor  of  the  New  Chureh  S4xiety  in  I'liiladej- 
phia,  and  neld  this  ptjsition  for  seven  years,  .still  con- 
tinuing his  hterar%' activity.  Since  1873  he  has  been 
president  rif  the  SwedcnHorg  Publishing  Assix-iation. 

Mr  Pt.u  rett  iri  one  of  the  uiuHt  voluminous  writent  on 
the  doctrines,  thedogv.  and  philosophy  of  the  New 
Church  in  the  Unitea  States.   He  has  publislted  the 

foUowinu'  viilunieH :  fjiff  of  KmttnHff  Sirrifni/>orff : 
iif's  on  thr  }\rir  DisjM-iiiuition  :  T/ir  (iitliirii  Ixitil, 
or  th'-  Tr\n'  MiiiMirf  of  n  Tnir  C/iurch  ,  Tlir  (/iimlinn 
of  the  Mxihle.  Church  ;  Iiin>it]i  for  .\4nx  ;  It-  tti-n  on 
the  Dinne  Trimty ;  ('<i(h»h'ati/  of  thr  Xrir  ('hiirdkj 

The  Xrw  T7no  o/  Hell;  The  Gfildm  Hty;  iMtTim 
the  Future  Lffr;  The  New  Church,  t't*  Xndire  cmd 

Whereabout ;  Stcetiettborg  and  Channing.  His  UMMl 
important  labor  is  the  compilation  known  as  the  "Swe- 
denborg Libr.ir>',"  in  which  the  sul  stanee  of  SweiJen- 
lM)rg's  voluminfuis  the<dogi<al  writings  is  ionderLse<h 
The  work  |iresci»tt<  to  genenil  rcailers  a  clear  idea  of 
Sweclenlmn.'  s  teatdiings  on  everj"  theological  and  eth- 
ical question. 

BAKRLAS,  P£ux-JosKPH,  a  French  artist,  was 
bora  at  Ftois,  Sept.  22, 1822.  He  studied  under 
Cogniet,  and  in  1844  took  the  ]^ix  de  Rome  ai  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  with  hw  j)icture  of  Cincinnatus 
receiving  the  iK-puties  of  the  Senate.  Since  IS4T  he 
has  lioen  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  annual  Salons 
and  to  other  important  exhibitions.  At  the  Philadel- 
phia Kxhihitiun  of  1876  be  was  represented  by  his  Klec- 
tra,  a  verj'  charaoteristicwork,  which  well  represents  the 
range  of  nis  powers  and  the  qualities  of  his  learned  and 
severe  Btj'le.  This  picture,  which  is  one  of  bis  most 
iiiijiortaiit  |terfomianooH,  was  painted  in  IsT.H.  Bar- 
rias  s  pictures  an-  mostly  clas-sieal  in  subject,  and  de- 
serilie  Mieidents  of  (Jrcek  and  Roman  life  ami  l^rend, 
as,  for  in-stance  lloniec*.  Augustus  and  Miecenas,  Exiles 
under  Tiberius.  A  Dance  <d"  the  Triclinium,  and  Helen 
placing  Herself  under  the  Protection  of  \'e»ta.  Among 
his  pictures  which  have  other  than  classical  themes  may 
lie  mentioned  Eve,  "  L'homme  est  en  mer !"  from  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  l/f/enne  dra  SMet,  and  an  elaborate 
nosition  entitled  T-a  Pieardie.  on  the  staircase  of  the 
Nfn.>cinu  of  .\iniens.  'J'lie  most  itn)>ort;int  work  of  the 
artist  is  a  .series  rwiting  inei'ietit-  in  the  life  of  St 
(icnevieve.  in  the  chaind  detiieated  to  that  s;iint  in 
rE::lise  de  la.Trinite  at  Paris.  He  ha.s  also  executed 
fre!<eoes  in  I  El-Iis*'  de  St.  KiLstaehe,  in  the  Hotel  du 
I^uvrc,  and  in  private  hou.ses.  Harrias  is  a  man  of 
extensive  leaniing  and  is  an  adminble  draughtsman. 
His  color  is  weak,  however,  and  his  handling  is  hwkhig  - 
in  freeilom.  'w.  .1.  r..  jr.) 

BAKKOT,  ("A.MII.1.K-HV.V1.NTHK Odii.on  ( 1791- 
l,**".!!.  a  French  advm-ate  and  statciiiiau,  wa.s  Ixirn  at 
Ville|Mirt  (I/)K^re),  July  lH,  ITlt).  Sofin  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  (Ixj.Vi  he  joined  the  Libeial 
party.  Ue  was  e«iuns«>1  for  the  defenw  in  several  po- 
litical trisb,  and  g.aineil  a  hiuh  reputation  ai>  an  advo- 
cate. He  promoted  the  Revolution  of  IH'M,  butopposed 
the  establishment  of  a  republic,  preferring  "a  popniar 
throne  snrrouniled  !■>■  ri  piihlieaii  iiisf itnlion.s. '  The 
reault  of  his  medmtion  was  the  programme  which  gave 
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the  throne  to  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  elected  in  1S30 
to  flic  Chunibcr  of  Di-putics,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
dnetn'ttairen  and  rcactiunaiy  uicasorefl.  Aa  the  liead 
of  the  dj'nastic  I^il  in  IH36  ho  mipported  M.  Tliiere, 
the  kailt  r  nf  the  Ixjfl  Ccittrr  l!r  \v;is  fur  8cvcn  yc:ir8 
the  M;iii'lanl  In-arer  of  the  iiiijii)  niie  party,  and  secured 
thf  revi.>>iori  of  the  pcnid  code  and  uiiin.v  iniproveinents 
in  public  instruction.  In  I  >47  he  wus  the  luuMt  effivicnl 
ftUMier  of  the  reform  baiKiuelB,  and  made  many 
poUie  apcechea  ajiainst  the  douiinant  party.  ITc  wua. 
Dowever,  Btill  devoted  to  a  eonstitutional  nmnnn  liy,  anil 
did  not  ai  t  wiili  till'  rcpulilicatiM  who  nvi  rilin  w  I/mifi 
PhilipiH!  in  IMS.  On  the  iMih  of  I'Vbruar)' he  was 
appuinted  prime  minister,  and  on  the  nbdicatioo  of  the 
kiQg  be  prLNrlsiniod  the  diu  licoa  of  Orkaoa  as  refrent, 
tiat  thia  e(hn  iraa  quickly  defeated.  Ifavin?  been 
i  Wiod  to  the  Constituent  Asf*cnd)!y  of  18-18,  In-  advo- 
<Mtfd  the  a<loption  of  a  government  vfith  twochaniltent. 
lit-  \t:i8  appointed  minister  of  ju.stice  by  Louia  Nupuleon 
in  December,  184H|  with  the  right  to  act  aa  premier, 
lie  rvsipied  (iflke  m  Oetoier,  IS49,  and  attcr  proteat- 
ine  aL'ainst  the  amp  (F/lttf  of  r)o<end)er,  l^f)!  n  tiretl 
to  private  life.  In  JSTO  he  wax  t  K-i  tiMl  a  njt  nil  i  r  of 
the  Institute,  and  in  IMl',  Pres.  Tliicrn  a]>i>ointi'd  liini 
Tiaj-iin-aidciit  of  the  Council  of  State,  ilc  died  nt  1  *ariB 
Aug.  6,  is- 3,  leaving  Memout  which  ivere  ptilliabed 
(4ro1s..  IxTfi). 

BARTIIfeLEMY- SAINT- nn.AmE,  Julf-s,  r 
Fronih  philosopher,  Orientalist,  and  s*  tia(or,  bom  in 
Paria.  Aug.  19,  ISt).").    In  early  life  he  was  an  active 
joimaliat  and  ])olitician,  but  afterwards  withdrew  truui 
tbeae  punuita  to  devote  hiiuaeU'  to  phihawidiy.  Id 
IVSS  he  beinin  to  roaice  a  ooiuplete  tmnalatton  of  the 
works  of  Ari>ti)tlr.  and  in  is  ;s  wa.s  ai>iK)intc<l  pro- 
ftawiT  of  (j rcc k  an  1  Latin  philosophy  in  the  Cullej:e  de 
Fram-c.    In  !■>      he  wan  ailniittcd  into  the  Institute 
(Academy  of  Moral  and  Politiail  ScicQCca).  llowaaaite- 
puUiou)  member  of  the  Constituent  AaaeniUy  in  IH48, 
and  of  the  LeKiHlative  AsHeuiblv  of  I  H4V>.    After  pn)tc.st- 
iag  a^iust  Nap^jlwn'.M  amp  il'Hut  of  Dec.  2,  iN'il,  he 
Rrased  to  take  the  oath  ol  alk-^ianic,  and  rcsiuned  his 
diair  in  the  eullej:e,  but  he  w;is  reinstated  in  ]8G±  In 
ISO'J  he  was  elected  to  the  Cor|j8  Le>{islalif  from  Seinc- 
c(4)iae,  and  on  the  downfall  of  tlie  Umpire,  in  Sent., 
187U.  hp  hecame  a  member  of  the  National  Asoeuibly. 
Tn  IsTl.   Pres.  Thicre,  whose   intimate    friend  and 
piditical  s\ipiK»rter  lie  had  l>tun,  made  him  his  sorrt- 
tary,  which  position  In-  retained  till  M.  Thiers  risi^ncd 
in  May,  1873.    In  Uocember,  IH75,  Banhulouo'-St.- 
Hilaire  was  elected  a  aenator  for  life,  and  in  Sep- 
tember. IWSO,  hewas  made  m'nlsler  of  foreign  aflaii-s 
tmder  Pres.  Gr6vy.    Although  lie  had  been  appointed 
on  accomit  of  his  known  iinlination  for  i)eace,  yet 
under  hia  administration  Tunis  was  annexed  to  the 
neoch  poeaesBions.   The  expense  and  bud  manafre> 
MBt  of  thia  expedition  causiid  dissatiafuetion  amnn<; 
the  people,  and  the  minister  was  obliped  to  resign  liis 
PORiiiou  in  November,  ]>Sl.    His  rh'rf  litenio-  pru- 
tiuction  is  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Aristulle, 
already  nienlioned  (17  vols.,  l«37-7t»).  study  of 

philoMipl^  had  led  him  to  inveaticatc  the  great  Oriental 
idigiona,  and  tome  of  hia  works  are  devoted  to  thcae 
wstems  of  belief  Among  them  are  Dn  VkIhx  (is.VlV 
Ih  Ji'imlilliixnif  (Ih.'j.'i).  La  Vif  ile  Mnlumirl  (IS(i;i), 
Mihuiii,! If  C'ornii  (iMri.'i^.  He  luis  also  published  a 
trraiisc  on  the  Fhihunphte  dm  tlnix  Anntirea  (iWifi). 

BARTl  I( )  LDI,  Fr£ii6ric  Auocste,  a  French  ac\»]\>- 
tor,  Was  bom  at  Colmar,  Aj»ril  i,  1834.    He  beean  (he 
•aoy  of  art  under  Ary  Kdieffer,  and  ap|)ears  origi- 
nally to  hive  iiiicndcd  to  devote  hiui.self  to  painting. 
liiirthoKli  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  Matues 
^j^Kfuuni,  and  he  baa  executed  many  moniuuental 
J^ji^  The  moat  tmportaut  of  the  latter  it>  the  hujre 
■Vttaentitied  Liherty  Knlighteninj?  the  World,  which 
s  *  >ft»po8cd  to  ]ila(  c  on  a  prominent  site  in  New 
xott harbor.    A  j)oriion  of  this  design— the  hand  liold- 
torch— was  for  several  yean*  exhibittnl  in  New 
«ont  City,  while  the  deaign  itself  haa  been  fie^uentljr 


n'produced  in  variotis  ways,  and  through  it  the  artist 
is  chiefly  known  outside  of  Fnitic-c.  Other  of  his  mon- 
umcntju  Works  arc  a  fountain  in  honor  of  Martin 
Schoen,  the  painter  and  engraver,  and  a  fountain  sur> 
niomitcd  by  a  statue  of  (Jen.  llapp,  both  of  wliii  h  liavo 
l>ecn  erected  in  Colmar,  and  a  lion  coiiiiiu  im  ralive  of 
the  heroic  defence  of  the  city  of  H(  lloit  dirriiiL'  the 
Franco  Pnusinn  War.  As  a  volunteer  under  ( iarihaldi 
the  artiat  aerved  with  di.Minition  during  that  war. 
Among  the  other  works  of  Itartholdi  worthy  of  nien- 
t  on  are  La  Lyre  chci  lea  Bcrbi-res.  a  group  in  bronze; 
La  genie  dans  les  Grifle.s  do  la  Mist^Tc,  a  ^roiip  in 
plaster;  Les  Loisirs  de  la  Paix,  a  groii])  in  jda-Hter; 
Jeune  vigneron  afaweien,  a  alatne  in  bronze;  \cr- 
cingctorix,  an  eqaeatiian  statue;  lia  Mal^ictipn  de 
rAi  Imcc,  a  lironxe  and  marble  gron  p ;  I>es  quatre  Etapes 
de  la  Vie  clireticnnc  ;  an<l  a  I  ronze  statue  of  La  Fayctio 
which  hiuj  been  ere<le«i  in  New  York  City.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  alx>ve  mentioneil  works  and  other  statues, 
Bartholdi  haa  mudellod  many  portrait^bueta.  He  waa 
deconted  with  the  croaa  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honor  in 

18fi.'>. 

HAUTIIOLOMEW.  Enw.MtP  PiiEKFiKi.n  (1823- 
iS.'iS;,  an  American  siuliitur,  was  born  in  Colchc8ler» 
Conu.,  in  iS--.  lie  began  the  study  of  art  at  the  Nn> 
tional  AMdemy  of  Desi^-'u  in  New  YorL  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  rcaidcd  in  liume  during  tlie  net  of 
his  life,  althoogh  he  several  times  came  to  America  on 
long  visits,  liartholoinew  never  Mici  eeded  in  hecomin^f 
a  thoroughly  tine  executant,  but  be  was  a  man  of_  gen- 
uine tidcnt,  and  all  uf  his  works  arc  marked  by  inter* 
eatins  nnalitiea.  Among  Iiia  moat  able  nerfonuanoes 
are--Blind  Homer  ted  hia  Daughter.  Eve,  Sappho. 
Shepherd-Boy.  (Jenitis  of  Paiiitimr,  \outh  an  i  Old 
Age,  Even  ni:  Star,  Hve  Repentant,  riuru,  and  Wash- 
ington.    He  died  in  fH.'iS. 

BAIITLHTT.  JoH.N  Kitssei.l,  an  American  author, 
philologist,  and  antiquarian,  was  Uim  at  Pntvidencc, 
U.  L,  Oct.  isn.'i.  Uixm  reaching  manhood  ho 
ciiL'atred  in  mercantile  pursuits,  which  nflera  few  venre 
hv  relimpiislied  for  the  cashier»hip  of  the  fJUibe  Bank 
in  Providence.  He  i-enioved  to  New  York  in  I8;i7, 
and  became  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm,  but  soon 
after  entered  into  the  book>trade  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wclford,  with  whom  he  earned  on  a  aiieeeasfhl  bm'ncas 
for  ten  years.  .^Ir.  Panlelt  devotcil  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  stuily  of  hi.story  atid  cthnolocy.  In  conm-t  tion 
with  the  Hon.  Albert  (jall.it-n  lie  I'ouii  leiJ  the  American 
Ktlinologtcal  Society,  of  which  he  became  aceretaiy. 
lie  wna  alio  for  mauv  years  soTCtaty  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  Iletir  iig  from  Imsincss  in  i8P,'.  he 
Wiis  in  ap|M>inled  IJ.  S.  coniurs.s'oncr  for  the 

survevof  the  iHuindary  l  iie  between  the  United  Stales 
and  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  the  pruviaiona  of  the 
treaty  of  (hiadahipc  Hidalgo.  With  a  oor|iS  of  engi- 
neers and  ajfc(i.stant8  of  alniut  one  hundred  jtcnwrnaj  and 
a  m  htary  escort  of  as  many  more,  he  traversed  the 
vast  regions  td'  prairie  an  1  desert  whieh  Ic  l>eiween 
the  (iiiif  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific.  a.s  well  as  a  large 
portion  of  Texaa  and  New  .>Iexico— a  d.stance  alto- 
gether of  some  5IK1U  milca.  The  reaulta  of  thia  auryegr, 
whicli  occupied  three  years  and  embraced  ofaeervationa 
in  astronomy,  ethnology,  and  natur.d  historj',  were  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  8.  Government  in  ls.'>T-.'>^.  In  1S.">3 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  state  <d'  Uli 'ie  Island, 
which  oi&ce,  by  repeated  elections,  he  hd  i  lor  seventeen 
years.  Amoni;  h  a  literary  works  are  The  PtvareM  »/ 
Hlhnnh  f}!  (IS47);  RriuiiiUa-iicex  jULrrt  (jnUntin 
|ls4'.t|;  i)ictioniiri/  of  Amri  niiiiixiiut:  a  (Hi>x.vmi  nf 
WnnU  itxiiiiHi/  ref/'inled Hi  jvcnlinr  In  the  llnili  il  Stnh's 
(1848;  0th  ed.  1HS2).  He  also  wrote  a /Vw/io/ Aar- 
nitict  of  Ecp'nailiunx  nitd  Iitcidattt  eonHrded  with  ihi 
Mrxiain  Boiiinfnn/  Sunrt/  (2  vols.,  1853-64);  The 
Dtxlnu  tiiiii  of  the  Britt'xh  Schoniirr  Gonjtfe,  June  10, 
1772  (  \  XlV2)  ;  .)friin>irs  of  Rhmle  IsIoikI  Ojfirrr^  in  the 
Wur  of  th>-  li<l,,Ui<,„  (1S(»7);  I'  l'itinal  M>ni  n„d  his 
Ajvnciiites  {l>t\s  i.  Mr.  Bart  let  t.s  bihliograiihicai  worka 
a  liibUogn^      Jihode  Maud  (ItiM), 
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BABTLETT— BARTR 


Literature  of  the  Rfli<Hion  (1866),  and  especially  his 
BiUiotkeea  Aiaerieama :  a  Cataiogue  qf  Biiuk*  rrhillng 
to  North  and  South  Amm'ra  in  the  Lthrnrt/  nf  Jnlm 

Ciirtrr  lirinom^  Prni  tilriirf  {\  vols.,  1  VCi.')-S-J ).  Tlii.s 
wurk  is  IK fom panted  with  cupious  uniiotation!*.  I'ac- 
siiniie-8  nf  ambient  maps,  jiortniits,  ami  oiIut  iiiatcH. 
Mr.  Bartlctt  luis  alaocuiiipiled  j^'cnealogies  of  tlic  Wan- 
ton family  of  Newport,  U.  I.  (1«"H),  and  of  the  Riis- 
mU  fiuuily  (IS75),  and  has  c<iitcd  with  oopiotUI  notts 
The  OJonial  RfconU  nf  Rh<>»k  I*hi,„l,  16S6  to  17:>J 
(1H5.V65),  and  the  Lrttrrg  of  Iio</er  Wi/ltanu,  168*-^ 
(l874).  Mr.  Bartlett  is  most  widely  known  by  his 
DuliniKtr}!  of  Amnicniiixmx,  a  Work  wlitcli,  (lion^h 
not  entirely  free  from  frmr,  is  in  the  niiiin  a  faithful 
record  of  dialectic  pe  ■ulinniiL-s  in  the  Unite.!  States. 

BAllTLFTIT,  Tkufjuan  H.,  an  Ann'ritan  stulpior. 
was  bom  at  Dorset,  Vermont,  in  1835.  He  rommcnced 
bis  studies  with  Bobcrt  K.  Launitx  in  New  York,  and 
€ontiiiaed  them  in  Paris  and  in  Italy.  Among  his 
notable  works  arc  The  Wounded  Drumnicr-boy,  The 
Aiigi-1  of  Lile,  and  Wifidoiu.  Bartlett  has  a  son,  I'aul 
hy  name — burii  .Ian.,  lS(j.5,  at  New  Haven,  (-\-tin. — 
wlio,  ua  a  Imu  .  wnti  tlic  eiimiiivniiaiiun  of  8t)nie  of  (he 
beiit  Frt-iii  ii  t^^ulptdrw  by  a  Lu.st  of  his  prandiiiotlu  r. 
Tilts  work  he  exhibited  at  the  Haloa  with  suooeaa.  He 
hss  also  modelled  heads  of  TsriQUs  SDimab  and  ether 
works  ofpnmise. 

BARTOL.  Otrdb  AvotnrnTB,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
EVceiMirt,  Maine,  April  30,  1813.  Ue  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  in  Ks32,  and  studied  theolopy  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  In  the  autumn  of  is.',.')  he  mipplied  the  piiljiit 
of  the  Unitarian  <  liunii  in  (.'in<iiiiiati.  In  IS.iT  he  was 
onlained  a.s  the  aillca,L'UL--|>a>tor  of  tho  Wist  Clmrrh, 
Boston.  Hi«  principal  pul)hcation.sare  Chrixtiuii  Hpiril 
ami  Life  (1H.')0),  i'firixfiun  JJixh/  and  Form  (1854), 
F^ura ^  Europe  {\^56),  Chtircli  ami  Congrejmh'on 

traifi,  RniUml  l*rol)lemM  (1872),  Itimnff  Faith  (1«73). 

liAUTON.  Benjamin  iSMtTH  (I766-I8I5),  was  born 
at  LaiKa-stcr,  I'a..  Fi-h.  10.  \'('>fi\  stmlicd  nuMiijine  in 
IMiiladelithia,  and  eompli'teil  hi.s  .stmlit's  in  KuroiH\ 
t^ikinn  his  dctTtc  of  M.l).  at  GotiinLt  ii  in  1TT>  lie 
became  professor  of  botany  and  natund  histoiy  in  the 
lloiveruity  of  Penn^>'l vania.  I  n  1 795  he  was  appointed 
profeaaorof  materia  medica,  and  afterwards  sueceedcd 
to  the  obair  of  theory  and  practloe.  In  I8U3  he  pub- 
Ibhed  a  wurk  on  botany.  Beaides  works  un  medical 
snbjerts,  he  published  Art©  View*  nf  the  Indian  TrStt*. 
H.  dir.]  at  PhilaiU'lphia,  Dec  lit,  1815. 

li.VUTUAM,  John  i  ll•)'.•",^-1777),  a  distin/ruishe<l 
American  hotiinist,  was  born  in  Cluster  co.,  Pa..  March 
23,  1  r.'.t'.i.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  grandson  of  John  Bartram,  who  accompanied 
William  Peon  to  America  in  1682.  When  sonni^  he 
maniftated  a  stnmK  desire  for  knGwled«e,  and  obtained 
some  arfpiaintaiice  with  the  ancient  langmMres.  His 
principal  Hubjc«'t  of  study  was  botany,  though  he  also 
acquired  a  ^I'od  knowlcili'o  of  medicine  and  snrjjerj". 
He  W!is  one  of  the  earliest  of  American  Iwtanists.  and 
was  the  first  to  con<eive  the  idea  of  formin>r  a  Ixitanic 
garden  for  .cVmerican  plants.  lie  was  then  engaged  in 
the  business  of  fanning,  and  devoted  Ave  or  six  acres 
of  his  fanu  to  the  above  purpose,  planting  the  ganlen 
with  his  own  hands.  It  was  foraied  in  a  fine  situation 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  then  about  four 
miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  tnouch  now  within  the 
limits  of  the  city.  The  L-arden.  filled  in  time  with  a 
great  variety  of  American  and  exotic  plants.  Still  re- 
niains,  though  in  a  ne>;lec(ed  stale,  and  eoiiiains  many 
fine  old  Ireea  His  love  of  botanv  led  him  on  jonsr  ex- 
cursions into  the  deep  forests,  which  furnished  him  a 
rich  and  viisin  field  of  researeh,  and  lie  attainctl  such 
pivfictency  that  LinnsBos  pronounced  him  "(ho  grcat- 
est  natural  botanist  in  the  worid."  In  1743  he  under- 
took first  extensive  botanical  excursion  into  the 
American  wildernes.*.  At  that  period  an  cnvov  or  in- 
terpreter sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians 
of  Mew  Yoifc  was  about  to  pioeeed  to  Qnondago  in 


the  latter  colony,  and  Bartram  took  the  opportur  ty  to 
join  bin  jjlDviaed  with  all  the  requirements  for  biitan»- 
cal  ooflection.    For  daj-s  they  travelled  throng: h  th« 

thick  foH'sts  until  Onon  lugo  was  roiulicd,  from  which 
jKiint  Hurtram  priKcc<icd  to  Oswego,  and  jKtrtly  ex- 
plored the  shores  of  Like  Ontario.  Hi  niuitud  t.i 
Philadelphia  afier  ihrcc  inonlli.s'  absonce  widi  a  rich 
store  of  siXM'imens.  His  i  l  -cr\.ilions  during  this  jour- 
ney were  afterwanls  published  under  the  title  ot  Ob- 
srmitioiix  Oil  thr  Iiifin/titiiiitx,  (^Umnit^  Soil,  He,  from 
I'etiiuyjoaMia  to  Oumulat/n,  Qswegn,  and  thr  Lake 
Ontttrfo.  etc.  (London,  n.')!).  In  I'fiS  he  undertook 
aii'>:InT  cxiiliirin.'  cxiniiition,  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
I  iiv  laud  to  I'last  I'loriiia,  and  made  a  lliorouuh  cxplora- 
>  tioii  of  the  rcL'\on  id"  the  St.  .Jidin's  Ui\cr,  I'ollectiiig 
many  curious  idants  before  unknown.  During  this 
journey  he  made  an  ae«!urate  map  of  the  river  and  its 
surroundiiiL'S.  which  was  afterwards  published  by  the 
Boanl  of  Tnidc  of  England.  His  "Journal  of  Traveb 
in  Kast  Florida  "  was  published  in  Ah  Accomt  nf  Eiut 
Fhruitt  (London,  I7f>fi).  He  also  contribuletl  scvend 
papers  to  the  .\nicriran  IMiilosopliical  SiM-icty  and  to 
the  tnins;ictions  lit' furei,L'u  societies.  Mr.  Barlnimw;is 
an  intimate  friend  ot  Dr.  Fr.inklin  and  a  corrcs|><tndenl 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  Catcsby,  Dr.  Hill,  Peter  C'ol- 
linson,  and  other  English  botaniats,  who  iUmishod  him 
with  books  and  apparatus  and  exchanged  apecimeoi 
with  him.  By  this  means  the  ganlens  of  Europe  were 
enriched  with  many  of  the  flowering  slirubs,  planti, 
and  Ircos  of  North  America.  He  was  made  a  fellow 
of  (he  l{iiyal  ScM'iely  and  other  forciirn  .six-ictics.  and 
Wiis  appointed  ' ■Anicricaii  botanist  to  His  Majesty 
(icort'c  111.''  During  his  ,sci« mifie  labors  ho  suitporlcd 
his  family  by  farming',  and  built  with  his  own  bands 
the  stone  house  in  which  he  livc<l.  <|uarrv'ing,  sbspingt 
and  laying  the  stones  liiuiself  The  old  msnnon  yet 
stands,  a  quaint  and  enduring  specimen  of  eaily  Ameit- 
can  arcliiteeture.    He  died  Sept  22,  1777. 

BARTRAM,  Wii.uam  (17.19-1823).  an  American 
botanist,  .«!on  of  .Iulm  Bartnim  the  iHitanist.  was  lx)m  at 
the  iMitanic  L-ardi  ii  of  the  jailer,  near  Philadelphia.  Feb. 
".».  lT.il».  He  live  !  witli  a  merchant  in  Philadi  l)iliia  for 
four  years,  after  which  he  pro<-ecded  to  North  Carolina, 
wheie  he  was  engaged  for  a  ii  w  .\  cars  in  mercantile 
poisuits.  He  had  a  talent  ft)r  drawing,  and  inherited 
hia  ikther^s  lavt  for  botany,  and  aeeoni|tanied  him  hi 
1765  on  his  expedition  to  Florida,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time  on  the  St.  John's  River.  In  17T1  he 
retnnied  to  his  father's  residence  near  PIi  ladclphia. 
In  April.  1773,  at  the  re<|ues(  ol'  Dr.  Fothcri'ill,  he  be- 
gan to  invcstiL'ate  tiie  natural  jiriMlucIs  of  the  Carolina'^, 
Georgia,  and  Horida.  He  remained  there  ior  nearly 
five  years,  and  made  lar^'c  co]k'<  t'ons  and  many  draw- 
ing's, which  he  forwarded  to  Br.  FutbcrgiU.  An  seoooat 
of  his  journey  was  publtsbed  in  179t  with  the  title  of 
TmcrU  thrmigh  Xnrth  and  Sotith  Carolina,  Gmrmn, 
Rtnt  anil  Wnt  Fhn\h,  etc  (Philada.,  1791).  This 
work  is  characteri/<'<l  by  an  rntlmsiastic  love  of  nature, 
and  especially  of  Ixitunical  pursuits.  In  1782  he  was 
clcitcd  pro  lessor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
s>-lvania,  but  declineii  on  accmint  of  impaired  vision. 
In  ITsti  ho  U'came  a  member  of  the  American  Phil- 
oaophieal  Society.    Besides  bis  botsaical  diaeovema  be 

ftrcparod  the  most  complete  table  of  American  hinfahe> 
i>re  Wilson,  whom  he  assisted  in  tlie  commencement  of 
hU  book.  His  love  of  botany  was  such  that  he  wrote  a 
dcsi'ript:on  of  a  plant  a  tisw  minutsa  befbue  lais  death. 

He  died  .luly  22,  1^23. 

BAUVK,  A.NT(>i.NE-I/>m8  (1795-1875),  a  French 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sc(it.  24,  1795.  Ue 
commenced  the  study  of  cn^ravmg  under  FoorieTt 
and  obtained  considerable  skill  in  thst  ait.  Afte^ 
wards  he  practised  at  goldsmhh*s  wurk,  and  hstfy 
turned  his  attention  to  M-nlpture.  His  masters  after 
Fomrier  were  Bos'o  and  (Jros,  His  firwt  exhibit  WM 
an  cnL-ravidi.'  of  .^lilo  ul'  Crutona  in  1.^1'.'.  which  ol>- 
tained  an  honorublu  mention.  In  1817  and  i82P  he 
was  awaided  the  second  iiriie  fbr  seoliitaie  at  the  £ool» 
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dc.'S  Bfntix-Arta    ITe  \TaR  ^  constant  exhibitor  at  tlie 
Saliiii  In  nil  \H'21  until  ls;',ri.  wli«  ii  llit  rtliiKd  ol'a  num- 
ber of  his  pi«  i'<  >s  »'nnnr('<l  liun      that  for  nearly  tiltocn 
jears  he  decliniMl  to  send  anything  to  Uie  Salon.  He 
was  very  poor  ami  the  pnbl'tc  wns  UM|qjveciative.  He 
was  ^udiouA  and  industrious,  hovever,  nnd  graduaUy 
he  pained  recognition  aj«  a  most  acconiplifhed  et  ulptor 
of  .iiiinials.     Durinp  the  lufcr  years  of  liis  lif»'  his 
works  were  miieh  sought  after  by  eonnoi^Beurs  at  larte 
priees.    In  1848,  Bary-c  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
fkater  d«p«rtiDei)(  of  Ihe  Louvre,  which  position  he 
mU  vntll  IHSI.   In  1854  be  obCvned  an  official  poei- 
ttOD  in  the  Janlin  dcs  Plantos,  that  lie  nii>:ht  nave 
ample  facilitic>8  for  the  Muily  of  all  kindh  of  animals, 
and  then*  also  condncie^l  a  sort  of  w  Ii'kiI  whi(  h,  how- 
ever, did  hie  pupilH  little  potMl.    BaO't!    sculptures  arc 
nutncrooB,  and eniefly  ot  what  maybeealled  cabinet  she. 
He,  however,  executed  several  monumental  works,  such 
as  The  Combat  of  the  Ceufaun*.  the  Lion  of  the  Tuil- 
erirs.  and  the  Lion  of  the  Cohinin  of  July.  Barj'e 
modelled   tlie  human  ficiirc  iskilfullv,  nnd  in  sueh 
groupe  as  the  Tuter  Warrior  checking  his  Hoi>e, 
AftioMH  HonKoaan  nirpriaed  bjr  a  Serpent,  Indian 
aonnted  npon  an  Elephant  ettiiining  a  Ti^er,  Angelica 
and  Rogon>  nioiinteil  uixin  a  Hip|i<uriff,  fhoseus  hlay- 
ing  the  Minotaur,  and  Theseus  hluyinc  the  Centaur,  it 
18  the  human  quite  as  much  as  the  brute  energy  repre- 
aented  which  cballengea  admiration.   It  ia  in  his  dc- 
Vncations  of  animala  and  of  animal  novements,  how- 
ever, that  the  genius  of  Bar>"e  is  most  cniphntieally 
revealed.     His  ver>-  relel.nited  .lat'iiar  dcvotiring  a 
Bam.  whit  h  is  in  the  Luxenihourir  caller)-,  is  an  exam- 
ine of  a  large  nnmhor  of  works  w  hic  h  niuio  ironi  his 
Band.    They  are  mcxkllcd  with  a  n-uiuikable  conibi- 
natioo  of  boldness  and  delicacy,  and  are  full  of  the 
CBdgy  of  life  translated  into  bronze.    During  the  last 
TCan  of  his  life  esiveriidly  I?arye  wouKl  not  permit  a 
MQUXe  to  leave  bis  atelier  wiiieh  was  not  entirely  satis- 
ftctoiy  to  him.    Many  of  the  finefit  collet-iions  of  Ku- 
fope  and  Ajnerica  oootain  one  or  more  specimena  from 
the  hand  of  tbia  artist,  while  the  Luxemhourr  baa  a 
ButnKr  of  his  most  important  pip<-es  in  bronze.  The 
Con-onin  Art-tJallery  in  Washington,  D.  C,  eontaius 
114  of  his  bronzes.    It  also  pos.sc8SC8  two  water-color 
drawings  by  him,  while  tlie  oullectiun  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Wanera  of  Baltimore  contains  seven.   Theae  draw* 
ings  an;  ver>'  intcrestiii!:  and  ver>'  curioua    liaiye  was 
awarle  l  a  lucdal  at  the  I'an.s  Exhibition  of  1854.  He 
was  given  the  i  ru>s  dt'  the  lA':.'iun  ol'  lloimr  in 
and  in  l^.'>5  wa.s  made  au  olhccr.    He  died  June  2o, 
187.').  (w.  J.  c,  Jll.) 

BASALT,  or  Teap,  ia  a  nek  fonnerly  daaaified 
uauag  the  species  of  minenls,  because  it  presents  to 
tbe  naked  eye,  and  even  under  onlinary  jKH-ket-maK- 
ntfiers.  a  thoroughly  uniform  and  compaet  appearuiiee. 
Ibi  color  on  a  fresh  surface  is  either  grayish-  or  bluish- 
black,  iMii  oxDOSure  to  the  weather  produces  tirst  luth- 

ey,  and  finu^  lealher'browD,  tints.  The  surf  aces  of 
store  are  nneven,  often  splintery  and  tiat-conehoidal. 
CorJicr  showed  in  I8I.5  that  the  sul'.^'tani-e  of  haaidt  is 
not  inii form.  lie  cxainineil  the  line  powder  of  ba.>«dt 
uoJer  the  microecope,  and  reeounized  tlie  same  mixture 
af  niaefab  wfaieh  can  bo  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in 
Merite.  A  part  of  the  powder  is  sironirly  a(tnu-lcd 
bjrtbe  magnet,  being  cither  pure  or  titaniferons  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron. 

The  micro4K,'Opic  examination,  however,  is  mueh  more 
aitiifactory  when  made  upon  thin  alioeaof  the  ro<  k.  ob- 
taioed  by  grinding  with  emeiy  on  a  ghna  plate.  When 
anlfificnt  ly  t  h  in  to  be  transparent  the  slice  must  be  placed 
tti  ''iiiiariu  balsam  on  a  p  ecc  of  plate  >.'l.uss  and  KArn  il 
Witii  ;i  vi-ry  thin  i.'1.i.h,s  or  a  j)iei  e  of  micii.  A  power  ot 
5*1  diameters  d  .selo.ses  then  the  eompoiuid  character  of 
tlic  ruck  in  the  smallest  fragments.  Three  diffea-nt 
Ujilies  apjicar  with  the  iitniost  constancy;  they  are 
tlm  <xK,„ri,il  eonstitnents  —  namely.  (I  i  white  j)arti<les. 
^ncnlly  iu  distinct  crystalline  outlines  (labnulorite 

Mifaliir,  nephidiie,  leoaite,  nooeite):  eiUier  one  of 


these  is  usually  present  in  much  larger  quantity  than 
the  others,  .s<jmetimes  cxelusively.  and  the  lilhologist 
accordingly  di;^liiiLMii>in  ,-.  ."^  veral  varieties,  as  feld.^path- 
ic,  nephelitic,  or  leueitic  bas;ilt ;  {'!]  green  or  brownish- 
green  grains  of  pyroxene;  (;5)  ofiiupie,  black  grainSf 
often  in  triangular  shape,  of  nutQuetic  or  titan  i/mnu 
vron  oxfilr.  Besides  these  a  variety  of  minerals  are 
met  with  in  hasalt  from  different  IcK-alitie.s.  'I'heir 
quantity  Is  limited,  ami  they  are  designateil  iirr!<!(  i>t<tl 
or  acattxoif/  constituents.  The  principal  ont;  (jI  tl-  s 
kind  is  chryaoltte  or  oUcine,  nsual^  visible  to  the  naked 
eve  by  its  greenish-yellow  ootor  and  waxy  hmtre.  Tho 
cliri-solite  n.^e  l  by  jewellers  is  foimd  in  the  sands  and 
waler-eourse.s  of  regions  in  w  hit  h  hasidt  is  a  conspicu- 
ous roek.  By  the  hitter's  dihinteirration  the  more  re- 
sisting chr>'solitc  grains  become  loose,  and  are  washed 
down  into  the  gulches  by  themnB—a  history  similar  to 
that  of  nearly  all  our  precious  stones.  Tiie  other  acces- 
sory minen«ls  are  mostly  of  so'onflary  or  gin  ;  that  is, 
they  Wire  n  .t  originally  contained  in  the  basidt,  but 
were  formed  long  after  the  lutter's  solidification  by 
chemical  action  of  the  waters  percolating  the  roeL 
These  minerals  are  found  filling  rents  or  hoUow  spaces 
of  the  nK'k.  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive represontants  in  the  mincnd  kingdom.  Tliey 
are  eom|)o.se<l  of  the  s;imu  elumetit« — i.e.,  silicon,  alu- 
minum. <'!di  inni.  jKUa.ssiimi.  stHlium,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen—but diflfcr  in  the  ratio  by  which  theae  elements 
are  combined.  Moat  of  them  appear  crystallized  in 
slender  prisms  of  orthorhombic  syminctn*  (like  the 
iKjautiful  natrolite,  .stilhite,  prehnite,  and  'fhomp.<ou- 
ite),  or  rhomlxj  lied  nil  las  ehal  iuile),  an<l  iwimetr.e  uis 
anoluite).  Notc<l  lin-nhlies  lor  these  minerals  .irw  the 
basaltic  rocks  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  and  the  .Jersey 
Heights  at  Bergen  Point  opposite  New  York.  The  iron 
containe<l  in  the  original  constituents  is  often  found  re- 
erysi.iHIzeil  in  ihe  form  td'earlnriad'.  jisthc  minenil  sid- 
erite  or  chulybite.  iu  its  topographical  and  structund 
refaitions  to  othor  roeki  the  \mmt  nolds  the  poaitioa  of 
an  intruder,  oocmrring  in  more  or  less  imi^nlar  naases 
between  the  sedhnentaiy  strata.  The  chemical  and  min- 

cralo.'i  al  identity  of  lia,s;ilt  with  the  lava.s  fd"  now  active 
voleanoo.-*  leaves  very  little  doiiht  that  thisnx  k  is  ol  vol- 
canic origin.  Wherever  we  tind  kusult  we  may  safely  pre- 
sume that  a  volcano  existed  in  past  geological  periods, 
not  always  very  remote.  Few  rocks  have  been  sul>- 
joet  to  8*1  mueh  controversy  !«  the  bassdl;  and  indeed 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  even  now  incomplete.  The 
chief  {mint  of  contention  has  Ih  cii  the  water  wh  i  Ii  n\l 
Ciindullv-madc  analyses  have  shown  to  be  present  in 
the  wdi  atler  it  had  been  thoronghly  dried  at  steam- 
heat  The  quantity  of  this  water  varies  from  a  few 
tenths  of  I  per  cent  to  several  per  cent^  If  this  water 
were  originally  in  the  MK-k,  then  it  could  not  have  been 
in  a  tiery  liquid  state  of  lava,  and  baiialt  (X)uld  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  volcanic  rock.  The  oth»'r  side  con- 
tcmis  that  the  water  was  simply  contained  in  the  sec- 
ondary nlientes  which  came  from  subsequent  alteration. 
N>>w,  this  cannot  Ik*  proven  either  minendogicdly  or 
chemically  ;  but  the  logic  of  inlerenco  is  altoiref  her  this 
way.  for  no  siwcimens  of  hiusdt  can  he  cdlleeied  fmrn 
such  depths  as  might  bo  claimed  with  any  degree  of 
n>ius<>n  to  have  been  beyond  tlie  naeh  of  peiomating 
water.  But.  i-'nuiting  the  Water  to  be  present  from 
the  iK'ginning.  there  is  no  reason  to  doobt  the  volcanic 
oriirin  of  the  rock,  fur  even  a  rough  examination  of  the 
volcano  in  aetioii  .shows  that  imuien.se  <^uantilic8  of 
water  rise  from  the  crater  in  the  form  ot  steam,  ioti- 
matelj^r  mixed  np  with  tbe  molten  rock.  The  finoe  of 
ooheeion  is  strong  enough  to  rant  the  wpnnoa  of 
sreani.  vvlreh  nm-t  e, ^idense upoo oooUog aod  begitt Itl- 
wui  k  of  li\iir.ition  at  once. 

The  tyjiieal  bas;dts  arc  not  older  than  the  Cretacconn 
or  Chalk  lbrmation.^'et  the  massieat  otttpourinxaof  fieiy 
bastilt  occurred  during  the  long-oontioned  Tertiary  pe- 
rio<ls  followin?  ujion  the  Crelaeeous,  when  mammalian 
aniiuub  of  huge  size  l>ec:tmc  a  characteristic  ieaturc  of 
lite  upon  the  earth.  In  North  America  there  are  many 
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biLsultie  region!),  notably  within  the  line  of  the  Rockjr 
MtHUiUins  and  tho  Si«m  Nevadn.  One  of  the  ui<Mt 
notloenbte  moJes  of  ooeairenee  ig  that  in  extended  hor- 
i/onfid  slicctH.  covornir  Siin<lstunes,  shalo^  and  duy  beds. 
1  u  New  Mexico  and  Arixonu  the  "  uicsiia  "  ortrtWe-nmun- 
tnins  owe  theii  f^luiiio  to  such  ft  <-over  of  luisalt,  who«ic 
bliiek  wuIIh  furiu  a  eruwninx  of  the  steiji  iiu>untuin- 
6lo))c,  shining  in  varicfrutcd  col»)rK  Souietiini'S  one 
mountain  will  show  several  succcsfivc  Ix^ds  of  boiwli 
flepanitMl  accUinenta^  strata.  Here  and  then  the 
monntain-oarvin/;  itgendoa  h*ve  produced  a  aeries  of 
retreat  inn  stejis  or  terraece  not  unlike  a  giant's  siair- 
wliv.  Hence  the  S«indinavian  word  "trapii,"  mean- 
in.'  a  stair,  is  a  jrcneric  name  for  the  nx.KB  of  this 
biuinltic  faiii-ly.  In  (.'alifoniui  tlic  IjusiiIi  (ificn  fi.inw 
the  bott4mi  mck  of  tlie  goid-beuritu'  tTuvi  l,  (imctlv 
unon  whicli  tlic  lari'est  nuggets  of  l'uKJ  an-  fMunl. 
Tlic  ba«»;dt  in  thia  rei/ion  Ircqucntly  fiils  ancient  rivcr- 
cbiiiitu  ls,  evidences  of  whose  past  existence  ave  fitund 
deep  under  the  beds  of  the  present  rivem. 

Moat  atriking  to  the  popular  imagination  is  the  co- 
lumnar cleavage  of  basalttc  rocks.  The  ooltimiis  arc 
UAually  six-sided,  and  are  oUen  so  regular  that  nat- 
iii-.il  sts  i.\  I  II  i;  likened  tlu'in  to  rrj-stals.  They  are, 
however,  by  ii  '  tncans  truf  pry.siiil.-,.  Tlie  ooluiurm  an* 
simply  the  result  of  iuiiK'tlt'd  cuiiinu'tiun  or  sliriiikiii.-e. 
When  pools  drv  out  the  mud  is  seen  to  cnu  k  in  all 
<  direetMHia,  forming;  a  complete  network  of  fissuns. 
JnspC(*tion  will  show  the  uieslies  of  ihia  net  to  lie 
fix-side<l  for  the  largest  part  The  eause  of  this  is 
that  a  hexagon  is  tho  only  possible  figure  which  can 
result  from  the  combined  action  of  a  contracting  fon.-t; 
ai-t:iiL'  :ii  nil  i lim  ; iuii.s  in  oiir  iilaiic.  'J"lu'  <  iiaiit  >  ('iui.H!- 
way  m  in-l.inil  ainl  liiu  i'ul^rriidfs  ou  (he  llmWu  are 
MotLiJ  exam  pits  of  tliis  coiiimuar  slruL-turc. 

Bii:iakic  rucks  produce  by  disintegration  an  excellent 
Rubsod,  bringing  forth  luxuriant  vegetation   I « i.  a.  k.  ) 

BASCOM,  llENKY  HlDI-KMAN,  1).  D..  LLIX  (17%- 
]8.^0).  an  American  bishop  of  the  Methndist  Kp'seopal 
Church.  South,  was  bom  at  Hancock.  N.  Y.,  Alay  '27. 
1  "yfi.  lie  united  with  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Chunrh 
in  I'cnnsylvaniii  in  ISII,  and  waa  licensed  to  iireacli  by 
tlx-  Ohio  aiiiiiial  conlcn'tice  in  He  becumc  a 

popnlar  onUor,  and  in  through  the  influ- 

ence ol  ill  my  (lay,  was  elected  chaiilaiti  to  Congresss. 
In  1827  he  wm  elected  president  of  ftladiaon  College, 
UoiootowD,  Pa. ;  in  1H2V  be  became  agent  of  the 
Aiuericaii  CotoaizatSon  Society.  In  Wi'l  he  was  ele«  ted 
protcMor  of  mond  science  in  Augusta  College,  Ky., 
and  in  1M2  was  chosen  president  of  Transylvania 
Univereity.  lie  was  a  di  It uaii'  to  the  (leneml  Confer- 
ence of  his  Chun-h  at  c\(  ty  »i-i,»ioij  tnmi  l^tiM  to  IS44. 
At  the  divi.siiiti  <if  tliti  .^iethodist  Episcopal  (Jhunh 
(May,  IS44)  l>r.  Baseom  went  with  the  iSoutberu  dele- 
gates, and  wrote  the  protest  submitted  h^tho  minority, 
lie  also  prepared  the  report  on  organization  at  (ho 
formation  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  South, 
the  oonvention  in  Loaiarilk.  Ky.,  May,  ltt45.  At 

e  General  Conference  of  1846  he  wm  elected  editor  of 

the  tSttiit/iini  Qtinrd  th/  Ri  i  inr.  wliiih  he  eoDiliit  tiiJ  till 
1H5(»,  when  be  wa.s  cK'cird  a  b'slinji.  Hcdi«"l  nt  Ixinis- 
ville,  Ky..  Srjit.  S.  I>.0().  lli.s  most  iiniHiriiiiit  jmb- 
liabed  works  are — ^ermuim  (i  um  (he  i  'itijiit  ( I  MS*) ;  Tiif 
Cnmn^  Chrul  ,  Lnturn  on  Jnjiihllty  (\Sbb)  \ 

jAChtra  and  JCmiyn  m  Aloml  and  JUrnUd  Sciiticr, 
NithtroJ  ThftJngy,  etc  (1855);  St-rvvmit  and  Hhrteim 

(I8:>r>).  A  L!fe  of  Jinteum.  by  M.  M.  Henkle,  D.  D., 
was  published  at  Noshritle,  Tcnn..  in  1854. 

liASCO.M,  .loiiN,  an  Amcricain  writer  on  philoaophy 
aii'l  Ni-ial  iKrienee,  w.is  hiirii  in  (leneva,  N.  \'..  May  I. 
isuT.  lie  premreil  for  i  <ilici:o  at  I fomcr  Academy,  and 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  IS4i).  In  1652  he  was 
appointed  tutor  at  Williams.  In  1K&^  he  itradaated  at 
Andover  Tlieoloirical  Seminary,  and  the  aame  fear  he 
was  readied  to  Williams  College  as  professor  of  rhetoric. 
This  nusition  ho  filled  until  1874,  when  ho  accepted  the 

£n»ideiu^  of  tho  Uuivcniity  uf  Wiscutiain,  which  post 
s  itill  holdi,  tad  alio  it*  profiMombip  of  mental  and 


moral  ph:low»pliy.  Tlie  degree  ol  LL.  D.  was  eonfenrwi 
on  him  by  Amherst  Collej;e  in  1873,  and  that  of  JL>.  D. 
by  Iowa  College  in  187.^.  He  haa  been  a  mooniful 
Icat  Ik  r  an  I  a  Utgfi^  eOUtributOT  tO  the  pmSBR.  mOtC 

e-,|i<'i  iall\  lo  quarterlTea.  He  is  a  realist  and  intnition* 
ali.^i  ill  losM|ihy.  a  libend  in  nULini).  and  a  reformer 
in  .sorial (|nfsiiijii>.  Tlie  f«»llowin'.'  \v<iiki  have  Un^n  pub- 
lished by  liini;  l*nlitir<i!  Kti,ii<nii}i  (IS  i'.t);  ^tUlhttia 
(IM(i-J);  /'/iHm»pin/  »/  RJictonc  vl^*>■>):  Tli''  I'lSn- 
cqylm  ttf  l\in-U<Jnfj}i  (ISfi'J);  Scirncf.  I'/iihuutjihi/,  and 
iii'li'/iini  (1871);  y*A<yoxo/>/o/  uf  Eu'iiUfi  LitentlHre 
(Is74);  A  Pliilmuijthti  of  Itt^lginn  (ls7l>);  Compiit' 
iilu-e  lyi/rJiofofy  (I87.s);  £>Am»  (1879):  Nnfnnd  Th»- 
of'if/ff  (18S(»);  Scitncfof  Mind,  hnsed  on  principles  of 
jwycholoiry  ( I I ).  lie  bai;  in  prepar.ition  twt»  works 
—  Thr  lion/*  of  Chrixt  anil  I'lolilims  III  ]*hi/tKt>tpln/. 
Mr.  H.i.si'om  is  a  tlionnii;li  .«tnilL-nt  and  a  Hiriihlc 
nr.ter.  All  liiii  viorks  are  iw)>ortjiut,  and  etipeeially 
tlioNC  in  philutwphy.  (n.  n.  A.) 

BASTARD.  Under  the  laws  of  tho  United  Sutes 
Vol  nr.  (''^  English  common  law  is  generally  ful> 
i>.  Aiii!  lowed,  but  in  moat  of  the  Statea  the  roles 
EUiu'eaY*  arc  so  far  relaxed  th.at  a  subeeqaent  mar* 
riape  of  ibr  ]>arLiit;i  U  iritimuies  the  child. 
A  bastard  is  entiilcii  to  supiMrt  from  it«  fiUhcr — 
when  tw.^en.iiiiLvl— well  as  it.s  motln'r.  but  n|iart  from 
this  h;is  few  of  tlie  rights  which  grow  out  ol  (he  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child.  The  father  is,  however,  lia- 
ble on  an  implied  contract  for  ita  uiaiutenance  when  be 
has  luluntcd  it,  exactly  as  he  is  in  the  case  of  hiji  legit- 
imate cfi.lJrcti,  but  otherwise  he  is  not  so  liable  for  its 
supiMirt  in  the  abseUL'eof  an  express  contract,  unlesM  he 
hxH  been  proceeded  iL-ainst  by  the  authority  <>f  tiic  State 
and  had  an  order  of  >u[i|>ort  made  against  liiiu.  The 
civil  l.iw  Ssiiil  of  b.istaris,  I'ttrem  lutbrre  itoii  inttili- 
onnhtr,  and  the  ixitutuon  law  regarded  them  as  nul- 
\l!n*  filii;  hence  they  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and 
j  could  take  nothing  by  d<»ccut  from  or  through  either 
parent.  This  disipinlification  did  nut  extend  in  the  line 
uf  their  descendants  in  the  direct  line,  who  could  in- 
herit fn^m  tlietu,  but  they  ooulJ  have  no  heir  but  of 
j  their  own  im  ly.  Tlii.s  s^'mtiIn'  alsi  lia.s  Ih'i'Ii  larvi  ly 
:  mitigatoii  by  i>l<kt(Ue  in  Auienui,  and  in  many  ui  the 
Sutes  it  is  enacted  that  biistar  Is  shall  have  the  right 
of  itiherilanoe  from  their  mother.  It  has  been  a  moot- 
ed nuesUon,and  is  still  involved  in  much  uncertainty,  «• 
to  what  qntem  of  law  abail  ^ide  in  determining  tli* 
nuestion  whether  or  not  a  ehild  ia  •  baaiard  when  the 
marriage  has  hfen  polemnizcd  in,  or  subje^rt  to  the  laws 
of,  one  plai-e.  aiiJ  tlie  rights  claimed  ac(.-rue<l  or  have  to 
be  enfor.x'd  in  another  place.  The  subject  belongs  more 
particularly  to  the  law  of  marriage,  but  it  may  be  here 
st^ated  geiiendly  that  the  law  has  been  held  to  be  that, 
8<}  far  as  concerns  personal  property,  a  marriage  which 
is  valiil  in  the  place  where  celebrated  will  be  rocoonited 
aa  raUd  «vetywbc«i  ebe;  This  has  been  ao  beM  even 
where  the  partiea  left  one  jm-iadicAloti  in  whidi  their 
marr'atrc  woul  i  hiivo  Ixhmi  nnl  iwrnl  ari  l  removed  to 
another  wlicre  tlielr  ninrriaL'c  wa.s  lawlul.  for  tlie  ex- 
pre.'W  pur|>os<'  of  avnidiii!,'  the  proliibitiun  iii  the  first 
jurisdiction  ;  but  it  was  hinted  that  sucli  uttglil  nut  be 
t  lie  law  in  a  gross  ease,  8U<;li  as  an  inoestuous  niarriai;e. 
The  soundncj^  of  this  gencr.d  principle  h.'»  been  doubt- 
ed, and  it  has  been  hel  I  on  tlic  other  hand — and  such 
seems  U>  be  the  sounder  and  better  prineiple— Hhat. 
though  the  lex  Ind  eontraettu  is  to  fix  the  fonus  of 
the  m  irri.!-'!'.  yot  thr*  frt  donu'ciUi  must  decide  as  to 
the  cs.sfnii  lis  ot"  tbc  lontri^'i ;  m,  .7.,  the  TOnipctcncy 
of  the  partii  s  to  untrr  into  tlic  r^laiion.  Asrcirarda  re:d 
estate,  the  law  is  that  the  child,  in  onler  to  be  able  to 
take,  miwt  be  legitimate  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  rcid  estate  lies  as  well  ns  bv  the  law  of  the  domicile. 

BASTIAN,  HE.NRrCnARi.TON.  F.  U.S.,  an  English 
phyaieian.  was  bom  ai  Trmo,  Aiitil  26*  11^7*  md  pid- 
uated  at  London  UniTersit^.  lie  was  raMiBtant  eonitor 
in  an.itoniy  and  patluiloLry  in  the  nnuscnm  of  that  insti- 
tution trom  l^6t)  to  186^1,  and  asaimant  medical  officer 
of  JtvosidmoorcnmiiiBl  lunalies^ylum  from  lii64  to  VKB^ 
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la  1M7  he^  became  profeaaor  of  iMthological  anatomy 
m  ttie  Umveraity  College,  in  IK68  atniKtatit  pliysieiiin 

in  tlio  Inispital  for  p  iralytifS ami  e|)ilcpti<->i,  and  in  IsTI 

£rutcss*ir  of  |>allioli)gieal  anat4iiiiv  in  University  Col- 
ifio.  lie  is  a  tulluw  ut*  the  lloyul  Society',  of  the  Lin- 
OAtn  Sucicty,  and  ut* several  oUier  flcteiititic  iiwtitutioua. 
Ur.  Bazttian  eairly  gained  a  brilliant  repatatiun  ns  a 
HatlloIl>L'■^t.  and  is  a  noted  advix-atc  of  the  doi  tr'nc  df 
sjHUU.iiu  uiis  •lenenition  of  living  organ'siud.  foncf  niiiiif 
whirli  h<-  liiLS  |>ubli.shed  scvcnd  works.  Amoni;  liiH 
writ  n. -3  arc — The  J/»«f*'jr  <*/  Origin  of  LntceU  Orgnn- 
-'—  (lM7l),  Thf  JJ'^f/nntiiu/x  o/ /.//<' (IS72),  EboIuHoii 


ami  the  Ori/jiu  of  Lif>'  (IH74),  Cliniaif  Ijre/iirrx  on  the 
o/r.iraluM  (1875),  TU  Brttm  ax  on 
On/'ut  "f  Mind  (lttW)),«M  Diuttenms  nMMnoin  in  med- 
icad  jouniala. 

BASnDB,  JcT-ES  (lfiOO-lsT9^  a  French  editor  and 
politician,  was  bom  in  I'aris.  Nov.  2*2,  18(H),    He  was 
educated  at  the  Lyccuni  of  Hcnn-  IV.,  pnd  iK'nune  a 
men  hant.    lie  niii  ost'd  the  rchloration  nf  iIh'  l5our- 
buDSj  and  continued  throujihuut  his  life  a  liberal  He- 
jmbUcftn,  thovgh  in  religion  a  finn  Catholic.    In  the 
weoaHurtion  of  the  National  Uuanl  alter  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  was  made  commander  of  the  legion 
of  artillcr>'.  whi<  h  Wii.s  conijKiM'd  of  n  jnthlicnn.x.  In 
1H32  he  was  arrt-fsted  on  acnmnit  nf  an  altiin|itci|  insur- 
rection at  Circnoble,  but  wa.^  a((iuitted  l<y  the  jur>'. 
Uariog  taken  part  in  an  outbreak  at  Paris  in  June  of 
Aeaune  year,  lie  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped 
fioni  prison  and  lived  for  two  years  in  London.  In 
IH.U  he  returned  to  l*ar;s,  was  tried,  and  acquitted. 
Twit  ytan?  later  he  IjTOiuje  cilitor  of  the  Adtinim/,  Imt 
after  ten  years  of  Sirvi<-e  left  it  in  li<46.    In  the  next 
year  he  Iset-anie  editor  of  the  Jieitif  nattonale,  the  organ 
of  the  Cathidio  republicans.    On  the  cstabliahment 
of  the  Republic  of  1848  he  was  npixiinted  treneral  eec- 
reiari'  of  the  minister  of  foreijin  atluirs,  and  atUrwards 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  minister.    lie  wa.s  elected 
to  the  National  As«cuiblv,  and  remained  in  (be  niinis- 
tiy  till  the  removal  of  Uen.  Cavaignac  from  the  prcsi- 
Mcgr,  Dea  2,  iHdI.    Henoefonh  he  remained  in 
private  life,  tliontdi  he  was  a  eandidate  for  the  Asscm- 
oly  in  1H57,  and  <luring  the  hicL-e  of  I'ariw  in  I87U  was 
:i  nieinlx-r  of  the  eonmiisiion  of  the  harriradef*.  He 
wsL*  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Umie  t/e  I'ai  in.    He  died 
at  I'aria,  Manh  I,  lf<7'.t.    Ik'sidct  hisetlitonnl  laljor>, 
M.  Haslidc  was  the  author  of  an  essay  JJe  I'  K/i"  ,i/itm 
puUiijHf  en  /Vf/z/r*- ( IS47  I.    He  awii«tetl  in  in  i  arlng 
the  seiniiil  editiDii  <il  I'm  licz  s  llistniit  puiliiiKulnirr 
de  III  lif  C'tliiiiiiii  Fniiiriiisf  I.')  vols.  Is4.'>-47l.  and  is- 
sued one  \oliiiiic  ot  a  Ili.<t<>ire  de  F Atxnulih'e  li^qinla- 
tut  (1847).    Ue  ak)  published  in  1858  La  RipuUique 
fimeam  H  FJtatie  en  18^8  and  OvxrrtM  de  Htiigion 
tH  /m//r<>  (1859). 

HASTIKN-LKPAOE,  Jui.ks,  a  French  painter,  waa 
bom  at  Danivillers,  Nov.  1,  1S4S.  He  studied  under 
OaUncI,  aud  exhibitetl  at  the  Paris  Sakin  in  1  .s74  a  Song 
of  ^mnjt  and  a  portrait  of  Mon  OwndiJ^re.  for  which 
he  oi»iaiiie<1  mentals.  His  other  works  are  The  Coin- 
munieant,  Ii«'s  Vivm,  Mes  Parent**.  Joan  of  Are.  l>e- 
paee's  gn-;it  merit  is  in  the  intensity  with  which  he  is 
al.|p  ri)  |>t-e>ent  the  essence  of  his  subject.  Though 
'  I  IV  i  .  ;i  (  ci  tuin  lofmesi  about  his  style  which  ret^em- 
Umtlie  lUttUiod  known  as  "iniprcssionist,"  yet  he  is 
la  fiM|t  a  sutijcctiTe  painter  of  nigh  rank,  des|)ite  his 
peculiarities  and  what  may  be  called  his  eccentricilie.-^. 
In  his  great  picture  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  chief  point  is 
tMH  Ins  making  the  heroine  a  fenuine  (K'asant'girl,  but 
die  lun-c  with  whiuh  the  theme  as  a  wbulo  is  tnm'nted. 
The  Mpi  cxpresBion  of  the  girl  would  maketftis  pu  lure 
aotalilf  wliatevi  r  lu  r  iiarh  miiilit  he. 

BATAVIA,  a  villaire  in  Kane  eo..  111.,  on  Ixilli  sides 
of  Fes  River.  112  miles  \V.  of  Chicago,  with  which  it 
>•  conneeieil  by  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Uurhiigton, 
Mid  Quincy  Itailroad  and  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
'•■stem  Ka  Iroad.  It  has  two  holt  Is.  a  music-hall,  a 
national  bunk,  a  weekly  newspajK-r,  a  jirivate  iiiMine 
>Vhnii,  eight  cbuichea,  two  flne  aehool-buiMuigB,  and  a 


public  librai?'.   It  has  a  large  wind-engine  and  pump 

fiietory,  paper-mill,  wagtm-factorj*,  eheese-factonr,  a 
foundry,  and  several  niiimr  indn.>itries,  besides  large 
8tonc-<|uanies  in  the  vieiuity.  The  aggregate  <-apital 
employed  in  manufactures  is  $l,2.')0.(Ki(),  and  the  an- 
nual products  are  estimated  at  t2,;iOO,UUU.  The  town 
was  laid  oni  in  IH37.    Popniation.  36311. 

liATAVIA,  the  count \  s<  ;it  of  (lencsee  co.,  N.  Y., 
is  on  Tonawanda  Creek,  ,U'i  uiiics  ea.sl  of  Ruflalu  on  the 
New  York  Central  Hailnmd.  Prom  it  branches  of  this 
road  run  to  Canandaigua  and  Tonawanda,  and  it  in  con- 
nocied  witli  the  Erie  Kaihoad  hythc  Aitiea  branch. 
It  Iklh  a  court-houM',  two  national  banks,  a  savings 
bank,  three  weekly  iiewspajtcrs,  seven  churches,  a  union 
.school  with  a  tine  building,  ladies'  seminary,  public 
lii  nirv.  and  the  iStale  institution  fur  the  blind,  founded 
in  IM  Its  manufactures  comprise  steam-engines, 
thrashinig-aiachincs,  agricultural  implements,  sash  and 
blinds.    It  is  handsomely  hiid  out  with  wide,  well* 

sha<led  .street.s.  li  is  <il'  the  oldest  tOWUlD  W«lt> 
ern  New  York-    Popuiaiion,  As-i.'t. 

RATIOS,  SAmrBL  Penniman,  LL.D.,  a  Pcnnsyl 
vania  historian,  was  bom  at  Mendon,  Mass.,  Jan.  29, 
I8:!7.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1851. 
In  1853  he  was  apixKutel  prlniipid  id'Meadville  Acad- 
emy. Pa.,  an  1  in  I.S.')7  he  was  eiiosen  superintendent 
of  8cho<jls  in  Crawford  county.  In  Ixio  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  Slute  superintendent  of  txnumon  schools 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1.^05  he  rei-eived  the  degree  of 
LLl).  fruin  Westminster  i'ollege,  Pa.,  and  in  the  same 
vear  wa.H  elected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Icirislutnrc  8tnte 
historian.  While  eni-'aged  in  his  e  hi  ationul  l.il><»rs  he 
puUisheii  Iiftitulf  IjtctiiKs  {  Is.'.',) J  ;  Mrthrxltj/  I'nuhrni' 
ItOtUfUe*  (iStiO) ;  LIIm-iiiI  Jjlucntum  (lh64.J  He  also 
prepared  aud  published  in  the  liHnalvmia  Ochool 
Journal  a  "  Histon,'  of  the  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania," 
and  cditcil  the  Srlnxil  Ij^ticx  nf  }*iiiiis>/fvitiii'a.  He 
afterwards  ^ubliahe*!  the  Jiiitton/  of  the  I'enumh-ania 
^ifNNlWrs,  n  tve  large  volumes  (isri(°>-7:i^  He  also 
prepared  the  lAoa  ibe  Goctmon  qf  Jhrnmhanta 
(IS7.{\  which  was  published  nnder the  name  of  Migor 
Armor,  who  had  colleeted  s<inic  of  the  materials  towanls 
it.  His  later  works  are  Martini  /Ax/.s  "/  Fiiinxitlcniiu 
1 1S77)  ;  Jiatfir  of'  (;,tti/i/,iir</  (ls7Sf :  A<'/«'  <>f'  O. 
Ji.  ArtoW«  (1«7S) ;  linttleof  dhnnollnrsrUlf  (|J«2). 

BATH,  the  county-seat  of  Steuben  co..  N.  Y.,  18 
on  Cohocton  Creek  and  on  the  New  York,  liiu-kawaiUUki 
and  Western  Hailroaii  anil  the  R(Hhcsler  division  of 
the  Erie  K.oliiiad.  74  miles  S.  of  Roche.'-tcr.  It  eon- 
tains  a  court  house  mid  jail,  an  orphan  asvluni,  the 
New  York  State  ,-^1  iii  rs'  home,  a  national  bank,  two 
State  banks,  five  churches,  a  ttoioD  scbooU  two  weekly 
ncwspapirs.  two  foundries,  two  carriage-fatlorics,  and 
a  sasli-aii  1-1  Tiid  fa<  lorv.  It  is  the  ct  litre  <d"  a  rich  Sg- 
ricuhund  and  wtKil  pnxlucing  country,  and  a  narrow 
gange  railnwd  R  miles  long  connects  it  with  Hammonds 
port,    ttith  was  settled  in  1 7UI>.    Population,  I 

BATl'LK  CRKKK,  a  city  of  Calhoun  n,.,  .Mu  h.,  it 
on  the  Kalamazoo  ll.ver.  at  the  mouih  of  Baltic  Creek, 
It  is  12U  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  on  ihc  Michigan  Central 
R;iilroad.  It  is  also  <»u  the  Chicago  and  (irand  Tnink 
Railway,  103  miles  E.  of  Chic«i;o.  A  thini  milroad, 
the  Tolcilo  and  West  Michigan,  is  in  construction.  It 
has  a  national  bank,  two  oilier  banks,  sut  hutels,  two 
dady  and  six  weekly  newspa|)er9,  nine  churches,  and 
si.K  s  -hoois,  llie  central  .■v  liuol-buildiiig  licing  verj"  line. 
Rattle  Creek  College  is  under  the  control  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  AJvcntists,  whoare  very  numerous  •»  ihis  vicinity. 
There  is  ako  a  kufs  santtanum  aud  health  home.  The 
ind (Atrial  works  comprise  the  ear«hot«of  the  Grand 
'rniiik  ll.iilw.iy,  tim  e  thrashing  maehme  shops,  tha-e 
kuittin.;-facior.cs,  a  st  hool-furniiurc  factory,  a  ro.id- 
engine  factory,  three  printing  establishmenis,  and  four 
I  fluur-milU  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  lias  two 
tNirks.  It  was  settled  in  1840,  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  villa.'c  in  IS.V)  and  as  a  city  in  iH.Oy.  Its  prul>erty  b 
valued  at  ^,;>UU,Oi>U ;  its  public  debt  is  $11 5,(J0U,  and 
its  yearly  expenses  tSO^W).  Popuhtioo,  7063. 
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BAmB,  WAGER  OF. 


BATTLE,  WAOnt  op.  ThtpuHehim  Dei,  or  judg- 
ment of'(Joi^ahOiOinctimcsdf.siL'natoil  asfnriipjHtmis  i, 
iu  wliicli  iuatMSe  WM  nduiiiiisleruvl  by  tlio  t^wurd  under 
an  ni)iH?al  to  the  Divini:  I'owi-r,  is  lud  tu  1h' lont'minded 
witli  tlie  ordinary  duel.  Thoujih  Ijotli  un<|Ui.fitionably 
sprini?  fruiii  tiie  |)a.sbiriris  shared  by  uian  with  bruteet, 
vet  the  distiiietiun  between  thcni  can  be  traced  to  pre- 
oistorie  titucs,  and  tlic  modem  duello  is  simply  a  relic 
of  foudalism,  with  its  tighi  of  private  vwrfiire  derived 
from  the  ri(rht  of  mivBte  vengennoe  common  to  «ll  the 
barbarian  trllx-s  wiruli  m  crilirvw  the  I'lHiian  Mnipiro. 

Tlie  judicial  dufl,  on  tlic  Ktlicr  liaiui.  wat-  a  uiudc  of 
scttlinf,'  lawMiiif,  uinKr  Umun  slricily  repUated  by  Ic^'is- 
latioii  and  cuiidiicleil  undtr  ibc  !su|h  r\  i.sion  ut  the  courts 
which  decreed  it.  AithouL'li  iran-.s  of  ith  cxititcnLV'  are 
to  Ix!  found  among  the  old  Japanese,  it  may  l-e  « onsid- 
cn-d  as  virtually  an  Aryan  cuMoui,  unknouu  tu  the 
Semitic  and  Tunkuian  families  uf  waiikind.  Among 
ArjaiLs,  morouvcr,  the  Oricntnl  brnnchcs  must  have 
abuhduncd  it  at  an  larly  porioil.  iuv  un  cviileneo  of'  its 
cxi.stciKt;  is  tt(  be  iiiun  J  in  the  jir  ni  live  ix'coi  lis  u!' tiieir 
lc,i.'i»lation.  Vet  its  pix  \  aletnc  ilm.ujthotU  all  tin-  Aryan 
racc:j  who  KUtx-eseiively  occupied  i'juru|)C  ahows  that  ila 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  piehistorie  period  before 
the  diaperaion. 

It  is  true  that  it  wxs  not  recognized  by  cither  Greek 
or  Bonuui  eiviliiation,  Init  the  conbst  betweeo  Jilene- 
hras  and  Pkn's  deetribed  in  the  tftnit  {m.  270-%!:f )  has 
all  the  elriiii  iits  lit'  a  jmlirial  (iiiel  held  under  llic  au- 
Hpiecs  of  llea\eii.  an  l  ^iill)^v.s  that  the  onleal  <jf  battle, 
like  the  other  onleaU  was  familiar  to  the  jiriuiitive 
Ucllcnca  J^ivy  describes  it  as  in  use  amonj;  the  Cells 
of  Spain,  and  it  fimned  jiart  of  the  juilicinl  system  of 
the  frisli  bclbrc  their  conver>iioti,  thon^'h  l?oman  civil- 
ization doubtless  extinguished  it  aiimn^'  llriloiis  and 
Gauia.  it  WM  of  nnivanal  use  thruiuhtMit  all  Uio  Teu- 
tonio  tribes.  Ooths,  Bai^nindiami;  Franks,  lioniberds, 
Saxon.s,  Haioarii.  AnL'Ie.H,  Thuringiaiis,  Alleinaiis,  Fris- 
iaas,  Jutes,  and  Nor>< men.  all  made  it  a  ninrc  or  less 
prominent  loature  of  their  juri.spnidcnec,  though  the 
AliKlo-Saxons  app<ar  to  have  nbiindoticii  it  after  their 
ooeu|Wtiun  of  lirilon,  until  it  waa  revived  by  the  Nor- 
man eotiMUest.  It  was  equally  Prevalent  among  the 
Slav.s.  ami  the  earliest  recoixia  of  liuhcDiia,  I'oland,  Ser- 
via,  Sikaiai  Mocavia,  J'umerania,  lithuaniaa  and  Jtlua- 
sia  frive  eridenee  of  its  cxistGncc.  With  the  oonveiwon 

of  the  barbarians  to  Ctiristianity  the  ajipcal  was  tmns- 
ferrcd  iiom  the  hratlu  ti  deities  to  the  GikI  of  battles; 
the  Church  ai  iA  ]iie<i  the  n.s|H)nsibility.  as  it  did  that 
of  so  many  other  |>aL'an  customs;  and  the  confidence 
ielt  in  this  mode  of  dctenuining  Judieial  <|UCStion8  was 
rather  increa.sed  than  diminished.  Tlie  Ireqtieiit  i)er- 
pctrntion  under  it  of  manifest  injustice  wa.^  i  \i  lained 
by  tlie  suggestion  that  the  defeated  iwrt^'  deserved  his 
fitte  in  consequence  of  other  wrong-dotng:  and  this 
t  he<  try  n^< vi  ve( 1 1  he  sanction  of  no  kss  an  autnority  than 
Innotvnt  1 1 1.  in  I  JI  J. 

The  judieial  duel  was  nnt  restr'ctnl  to  eiflii-r  eivil  or 
criminal  ciUKis,  nor  to  thotic  in  whii  ii  deti  i  tivi-  testuuony 

S "evented  a  decision  on  the  eviiU  ti  e.  Among  the 
orsemcn  a  man  was  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  any  piece 
of  property  which  he  might  eovet,  and  to  deeide  its 
poesvflsion  by  the  hitfm-miHff  or  duel.  Although  this 
omde  development  of  the  law  of  the  utrongest  did  wrt 
obtain  amon-,'  the  more  civilized  nieos,  vet  ih<  n  suit 
was  practically  almost  the  same,  for  the  pleailcr  lia<l  the 
unlimited  right  Id  eliullenL'e  any  \vitni>s  and  compel 
him  to  substantiate  his  testimony  in  the  lieM,  when-  t  he 
teault  of  the  nimbat  decided  the  original  <'a.^\  Wit- 
neaacs  therefore  apncarcd  in  court  aruicd.  and  no  evi- 
dence was  receivable  except  from  thuee  able  to  Ixar 
arms.  Even  a  judgment  cuuld  Ijc  revemod  in  tlio  same 
way  by  ehancnginv  the  judge,  who  was  obliged  to  vin- 
dilate  with  the  swortl  tltc  legalitv  and  intecrity  of  hi.s 
de<  in;on.  With  llio  exception,  tliendore,  of  a  irltiing 
ui'iiiniinn  limit  of  value  in  eivil  caM-?*  ex]>^e^^.■ied  in  niihc 
cudi».  there  waa  praiaically  little  rcsirietiun  on  the  judi- 
«al  duel  at  the  pleasure  of  dthcr  litigant  Tlners  was 


no  exemption  by  reason  of  phj-sieal  in'-ap.n  ity  or  pro- 
fe.^-^'onul  int-oiivniity,  for  thi'  eri|>|>le,  the  minor,  the 
wiiinan,  anil  the  ( 'liurih  eouM  ap(K;ar  by  ehamj)ioti. 
I'p  to  the  tiiiirteentli  eeiitnry  even  ci-elesixsties  were 
trc<iucnlly  l()recd  to  abide  the  ehaiiet*  of  the  or  leal ; 
and  indeed  the  Church  van  obliged  reiioaleiily  to  pR>- 
hibit  them  from  peraonally  sustaining  ihcir  own  quar- 
rels and  from  adjudging  the  duel  n  their  judicial  ca]ia- 
city ;  while  in  Geraaoy  piovtaion  was  made  fur  the 
appearance  of  women  hi  the  lists,  the  man  being  buried 
to  th»;  wai.st  and  inrnislu'  I  with  a  nnu'C.  while  the  woman 
was  anned  with  a  heavy  stone  stn-urely  llistencd  in  a 
pieec  of  stuff. 

No  rank  w;u«  so  degraded  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
ordeal,  which  could  l>e  decnH^d  between  two  sc-rl's.  Kven 
Jews  were  sutyocted  to  it,  and  they  doubtless  paid 
Philip;)e-lc-Lung  roundly  in  1317  when  he  relieved  them 
from  liability  to  it  except  in  oiM  of  flagrant  murder. 
No  rank,  on  t)ie  other  hand,  was  so  exslted  as  to  be 
able  to  •  laiiii  exemption  when  there  was  any  appmadl 
U)  ciiuality  between  the  iiartit-s:  and  even  kings  not 
infreipiently  appealed  to  tliis  ordeal,  though  it  was  not 
difficiilt  ibr  them  to  find  means  of  avoiding  the  actual 
issue.  In  the  seventh  century,  tinndelwrfa,  queen  of 
the  liombard  Ariovald,  was  relieved  of  a  ehan:e  of  adtil- 
tery  by  the  victory  of  her  champion,  I'itto,  ovsf  bar 
disappointed  lover,  Adalulf ;  and  in  the  tenth  oeutoiy 
Otho  the  Great  forced  his  daughter  Ijiutgard  to  deftna 
herself  in  the  same  manner  again.st  a  similar  a(viis:ition. 
In  '.U>*,  at  the  synod  of  Inuelslieint.  I,(inis  dOiitrenier 
offered  battle  to  IIul'hi's  1,- ( iminl  lo  .--'iK>t;iti[  i;itc  liiji 
eoiH plaints  against  the  house  ot  Cajiet.  When,  in  HHi2, 
Henry  the  l^amc  waseleeted  ciupcrorof  Oennany,  Her- 
mann of  Suabia,  one  of  his  disappointed  competitor^ 
proposed  to  settle  the  matter  by  combat,  but  ifid  ttOt 
appear  at  the  appointed  nlaoe.  In  ltl&3  the  CMlMiOr 
Hcnrv  ni.  chal  fcngcd  Henrv  L  of  FVanee:  and  not 
long  aftenvards  Henry  W.  offered  battle  to  I>tikc  Ite- 
ginirer  to  d!spr')ve  an  aet-ufuifion  of  enniiilit  ity  in  an 
attempt  to  a.Ks.iss  riate  his  rival,  Rudulph  of  Suabia. 
After  the  Sicliaii  X'esjHrs,  Charles  of  Anjou  acruscd 
i'edro  I.  of  Arucon  (»1  treachery,  and  a  clucl  was  ar- 
ninged  lictwcen  them  to  determine  the  question.  Kven 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  Francis  I.  challenged 
Charles  V.  as  the  easiest  mode  of  disposing  of  the  soca 
sation  arising  from  his  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid ; 
ami  at  a  liter  i)eriod  Charles  V.  offered  t«)  sul»<tantiate 
his  complaints  aL-ain.st  Francis  in  the  kuiic  manner. 
The  highest  iiitere.-«ts  of  the  state  were  thus,  in  theory 
at  least,  subjcet  to  the  arbitniment  of  the  duel.  When, 
in  9fi*<,  IJishop  liiul|inuid  of  Cn-mona  wa.s  .si^-nt  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Otho  the  (Jreat  t<i  seek  the  hand  of  The- 
uphunia  for  Irs  son,  Otho  II.,  the  negotiations  were 
varied  by_  an  offer  made  by  the  bishop  to  decide  a  dis- 
puted point  hy  the  sword  of  one  of  his  attendants ;  and 
when,  in  1177,  certain  eonflieting  claims  of  Castile  and 
Navarre  were  submitted  to  Henry  11.  oi'  Kiii'land  for 
aiiiildieatitpll,  iKdh  i  inl  assit  s  to  the  Angcvill  nriit  were 
provided  with  champions,  us  well  iis  lawj'crs,  to  l»c  ready 
in  (.tint:  the  matter  were  referred  to  the  baltle-ordcaL 
The  Champion  of  Kngland,  who  figures  in  the  wirona- 
tion  ceremonies  of  Westminster  Abbey,  pnx-laiming  his 
readiness  to  do  battle  with  any  challenger  of  (he  right 
of  the  new  monnreh.  is  thus  merely  an  instance  of  the 
siirvi\  al  of  a  incdiieval  custom. 

Kven  leL'i.^lalive  functions  were  Of.t  as'oinlly  attributed 
totheihiil.  (hho  tliedn'at  laii.M'il  a  d'spi-.ted  iMiint 
as  to  re|irei»entutiun  in  the  sue«  es»ion  ot  e.siaie.s  to  lie 
deeidcd  hyaoontbat  between  champions.  thu.s  settling 
the  law  in  a  manner  that  has  endured  to  the  present 
lime;  and  in  II HI),  Frederic  Barbamssa  employed  the 
same  means  to  determine  the  question  whether  he  ooold 
leeally  summon  any  prince  of  the  empire  to  trial  at  any 
plaec  within  its  limits,  the  object  of  the  deci.'^ion  l»oing 
to  break  the  overirrown  jMjwer  of  Henry  the  Ijiou, 
Kven  more  ei't  cut ri,'  was  the  recourse  tu  the  .suiic  means 
in  1077  to  decide  whether  Castile  should  continue  to 
nan  the  Qothio  liturgy  or  shonkl  adopt  the  Banan  litp 
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aai,  as  demanded  hy  Qn^aty  YIL,  when  the  champinn 
ol'tlie  national  rite  was  vtctoriooa. 

Tln'  t  iiiiiltn  inent  of*  champions  was  by  no  means  rc- 
^tricto^l  tu  cuM.*8  of  this  kind,  ur  to  thuue  in  whit-h  liti- 
gautii  were  incapacitated  iruiu  fxsrsonal  defcnc-e  of  tlicir 
4|aaiid.  In  some  of  the  earliest  barbarian  codes  it 
SBsais  indeed  to  be  ahnoet  taken  fin*  granted  that  all 
dads  Wi  rt-  foii^'ht  vii-ariously.  Tlie  ori^rin  of  this  is 
IHobal'ly  to  he  bou>;ht  in  the  i«)lidarity  of  the  family  or 
Kpt,  each  uieuibcr  of  which  was  resiKjnsihlc  lor  cverj' 
Otoer  meiubcT,  thus  leading  to  the  sc-lcctiun  uf  the  nio»i 
rigorous  warriur  in  all  caM^  where  thecoDinion  intcrcHt 
WM  thus  involved.  The  extension  of  the  cuiitom  in  (he 
Middle  Api-s*  is,  however,  plainly  attributahle  to  (he 
pmctifX'  of  c)ialk'n;-'ini:  witins-o,  that  a  liti.i;ant  could 
at  anv  time  hiru  a  bravo  wliosc  evidence*  could  only  l>e 
got  nd  of  by  the  duel  This  ia  sliown  not  only  by  the 
oecaaonal  attempts  to  prevent  such  devices,  but  akio  by 
lefolatMnis  existing  in  many  places  whereby  the  rhani- 
jiion  w  i.-i  liiix-ed  to  f-wi:ir  to  liis  Kliif  in  the  iusficc  of 
the  i'aii>e  wliich  \w  tklt  iiili-d,  or  evm  to  take  the  linnial 
puc>itiun  ofa  witncm.  At  the  same  time,  we  meet  with 
eaacUueota  providing  lor  the  paj'nient  of  champions, 
whose  servicca  m  prufewional  fiithtenweie  thus  legally 
rc'coL'nized ;  and,  nulri  'l,  in  some  places  provision  wa.« 
made  forHupplyinu  iIm  ni  at  the  putilie  expense  to  those 
who  were  too  ptM>r  to  iiire  (hem.  The  ref.ult  of  tlic«c 
aoparept  incuiupatibilities  was  that  the  professional 
dttmpion  waa  treated  by  the  law  with  the  utmost  con- 
tmnt  aa  an  outcast  from  society,  and  at  the  game  time 
was  naUe  to  the  juinibhmcnt  tor  nerjur>'  in  case  of  de- 
frat  thia  Intti  r  injustice  bcine  Mircwdly  defended  en 
the  ground  that  olhcrwiac  be  mijiht  be  secretly  Lou».'ht 
over  by  the  opposing  party.  Inconsistent  as  m  all  this 
with  the  theoiy  of  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God, 
aneh  nioonristendes  are  too  frequent  in  human  institu- 
tions to  call  for  any  hiteeial  wmider. 

The  same  view  ot  the  nature  of  the  combat  as  an  ap- 
fical  to  God  rendered  defeat  in  the  judicial  duel  a  more 
aeiiouB matter  to  the  litigant  than  tbcsimide  lossof  asuit. 
As  a  preliminary,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  take  a 
solemn  oath,  administered  by  a  priest,  usually  on  relics, 
«8  to  the  justice  of  their  (n\u»c  :  and  thus  deleat  l>eeame 
;>.  mrivii  tion  of  |)erjur\' and  an  offence  to  the  majesty  of 
the  ileity  invoked,  lliuu^h  custom  varied  at  aitierent 
timtt  and  at  different  places,  yet,  fin*  the  mo8t  part,  in 
aiminal  eases  the  Ux  taUmiit  wm  applied,  and  the  accu- 
ter,  if  he  lost  the  battle,  was  vintea  with  the  punmh- 
iiii  nt  of  the  crime  alleL'ed  against  the  aeeused.  It  thus 
Ut-aiiie  the  rule  in  many  countries  that  l>oth  eonld  not 
leave  the  lists  alive,  in  token  of  which  two  biers  were 
iireqaently  placed  in  the  arena  in  readiness  for  each  of 
the  oomfaatants :  or.  if  champions  were  employed,  the 
JirincipaLs  were  held  in  jtrison  with  conis  around  their 
m-cLs.  waiting'  lor  (he  n-stdt  wliich  was  to  ilet(rmine 
which  of  tliem  was  tn  he  haic'ed.  If  one  of  them  were 
a  wofuan.  wiiii  the  i»eeuliar  enielty  visited  on  the  weaker 
Hx  by  I  he  a.L'e  of  ehivalr>-,  she  was  Iniried  afire  or  burnt. 

As  the  duel  was  strictly  a  matter  of  law,  no  one  was 
■Bowed  to  withdraw  from  it  when  once  deeree«l  without 
wiiDc  penalty  greater  than  the  in(  re  Lss  of  his  suit, 
lie  had  to  funiish  bail  Ibr  his  apjjeunince,  and  in  <  ase- 
ofhts  default  these  iienalticswere  inflicted  on  the  seeii- 
nty.  They  varied  in  aeverity  under  different  codes,  be- 
ta^ asaally  a  fine  of  gieater  or  leiB  amount^  though  in 
n.nnd(  rs  the  defaulting  Combatant  aoflined  hanahment 
and coiifiscijtion. 

Custom  varieil  con.siderably  as  to  the  anns  allowed  in 
these  combats,  thon;;h,  as  a  ndc,  peHect  equality  be- 
tween the  idvensarics  was  enjoined.  Chamninns  were 
usoafly  rpstrictcd  to  the  club  and  huckh  r.  \Vhcn  the 
principals  ajijx'ared  personally,  in  earlier  times  the 
(•hdirij  ol  Weapons  lay  with  the  ai)pellaiit,  hut  when  lei:- 
blatiiin,  in  the  thirteenth  centiny,  commenced  to  dis- 
"Jiiniue  the  wager  of  battle,  attempts  were  made  to 
^nsier  this  advantage  to  the  defendant. 
^  Curioudy  enough,  the  earliest  prohibition  of  the  judi- 
OH  dad  is  to  be  found  among  the  Nflaemen  at  the 


oommenoement  of  the  eleventh  centmy,  coeval  with,  or 
even  before,  their  etmversion  to  Christianity ;  and  their 
example  wxs  soon  lijilowed  hy  the  Danes,  when  Han  Id 
the  Simple,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1()74,  ordered 
the  substitution  of  thecom]Mirgatorial  oath  for  all  other 
forms  of  defenoe.  The  uon  civilized  laoea  of  Eniop^ 
however,  were  not  disooeed  to  imitate  them.  It  is  tene 
that  protests  against  tiie  custom  had  from  time  to  time 
i  l>een  uttered.  As  early  as  64,'>,  Kotharis,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  had  sought  to  limit  its  use  while  expressing 
his  contempt  for  it ;  and  in  the  next  oentuiy  Kiu^  Ldut- 
prand  put  on  record  his  regret  that  the  prejudices  of 
his  eubje<'t8  prevented  him  from  suppressing  it  alfo- 

tfcthcr.  The  Chureh,  moreover,  a.s  a  rule,  opposed  it. 
[n  the  sixth  century  A\iius,  hi.shop  of  \  u  inie.  de- 
nouni-cd  the  favor  aliowu  to  it  in  the  liurgundian  laws 
of  King  Gundobold;  and  in  the  ninth  century  St. 
Agobanl  of  Lyons  wrote  a  couple  of  treatises  directed 
against  all  ordeals,  and  that  of  battle  especially.  Nu- 
merous pojK's  and  councils  took  o<casion  to  |)rntest 
agaiiLst  it  and  iiirhid  it.  liven  when  the  papal  {tower 
culminated  in  IniKK-ent  III.,  however,  and  he  repeated 
these  Drobibitiuna  in  the  great  Council  of  Lateran  in 
1215,  ne  was  powerieas  to  overcome  pofnilarbelieft,  and 

even  to  prevent  ecelcsia.stics  from  continuinir  to  de<-n* 
the  liucl  in  their  extensive  tenijioral  jurisdictions.  Still, 
the  persistent  attitude  of  lawtillty  maintained  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  cannot  but  have  had  influence 
in  gradually  moidding  public  opinion. 

A  more  practical  result  was  achieved  by  the  rise  of 
the  Third  Estate.  The  rapid  progress  of  civilization  iu 
the  citie.-?  ivn  iered  the  Ipiir^her  population  for  the  most 
part  averse  to  this  mode  of  .settling  lawsuits;  and  the 
charters  granted  to  communes  throughout  Fnnoe,  Ovt- 
many,  and  Italy  frun  the  eleventh  eentni^  onward  show 
an  increuing  tendemqr  to  regard  the  limitation  or  abro- 
gation of  the  duel  a.s  a  special  favi»r.  I'erhajw  the  ear- 
nest instance  of  entire  Ireedoin  Ironj  it  occurs  in  the 
charter  granted  to  Vpn's  hy  Baldwin  IV.  of  I'landers 
in  illti;  but  it  is  not  until  1304,  in  the  L-eiire  granted 
to  Bruges,  that  we  find  an  abeolote  prohibition  of  the 
duel,  with  a  line  for  offering  or  ac-eeptins;  the  wager  of 
battle.  That  exemption  from  it  was  in  fact  regarded 
as  a  privilege  by  the  tnidini:  class  is  shown  in  the  grant 
of  such  excmpUon  by  William  Clito  in  I IJT  to  the  mer- 
chanta  of  St  Omer  trading  in  the  markets  of  Flanders ; 
in  the  immunity  extended  by  hrederio  Barbarossa  in 
1173  to  the  traders  of  TIatiden  who  should  visif.  the 
markct.s  of  Duishuri;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  in  the 
treaty  which  Mlislas  Daviilovich  made  with  the  Ilanse 
Towns  in  when  he  exempted  from  the  ordeals  of 
red-hot  iron  and  battle  the  Uerman  merehanta  who 
might  seek  his  douiitiions.  That  the  duel  found  no 
pluLT  in  maritime  law  is  jiartly  to  he  explained  by  theae 
tendencies,  and  panly  bv  the  cl'>se  derivation  of  the 
maritime  eo  lea  from  the  lUiodian  laws. 

Yet  the  uux<tt  etfiLucious  agent  in  the  eradication  of 
the  judicial  duel  w:is  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law. 
which  extended  itself  so  rapidly  throughout  continental 
Euroi)e  in  the  thirteenth  century,  undermining  evciy- 
wiiric  the  institutions  of  feudalism,  and  establishing 
the  mouarvh  as  the  supreme  fountain  of  justice.  The 
eailieat  expression  of  the  new  ideas,  as  directed  against 
the  waxer  of  battle,  ia  to  be  found  iu  the  ' '  Sicilian  Con- 
stitutions" of  the  emperor  Predcrio  II.,  isaned  ahont 
I  ll.it  t,  whtTc  lie  ridicuii«  it  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
truth,  and  so  limits  its  u.st;  a.H  praitieally  almo.st  to  abol- 
ish it.  The  K'i;isrr- Rrrlit,  or  Imp<rlal  (lenuaii  code, 
which  is  a  little  later  in  date,  a.ssiniies  in  L'cneral  the 
same  position,  though  there  is  evideiitly  K-ns  ability  to 
restrict  the  citstom  i  and  the  Sachsensnici-el  and  Schwab- 
cnspiegel,  or  municipal  laws  of  Norllu  ni  an<l  Southern 
Germany,  eontinned  in  ieni"  til!  loni;  aHerwards,  with 
ample  provisions  for  its  use;  but  it  may  he  assumed  to_ 
have  virtually  disap|)eared  with  the  adnjiti  n  in  1532' 
of  the  eriminal  code  known  aa  the  *'  CaroUoe  ConstitOr 
tiona."  In  Aragon,  in  124B,  we  find  IKm  Jayme  L 
prohibiting  it  in  Migoroa;  and  in  the  code  known  at 
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/xjjf  Si'ffr  Pnrdihut,  issued  about  I2f)0by  Alfonso  the 
Wiao  of  Castile,  the  n-strictiuna  ph«t'<l  upon  tlic  '"lid," 
or Jodwud  doel,  were  such  mio  rentier  it  thenccfurth 
an  unimporuuit  feature  in  Spanish  jurhpnidenec.  In 
fVnnoe.  St  Louis,  who  did  s<>  much  by  iM-aeelnl  means 
to  breuK  the  ^wwer  of"  his  feiKijiurii  s.  ami  who  took  lull 
advautaiTC  ot  the  theories  of'  the  Koinan  law  to  extend 
the  autnurity  of  his  nual  court,  the  Parlemcnt  of 
Pim,  evidently  legurdwi  the  abroe^ttum  of  the  judicial 
duel  as  one  of  the  nioet  efficient  tneamofweakcninipr  the 
tk'iiJiiirria!  'urisdietioiu*.  Hy  li'd  onlinaiirc  ot"  llido  he 
virliially  iiih  nlit  ted  it  throu^^liuut  the  ilouiaiiia  of  the 
Crown;  and,  with  the  nniid  ^;ru«th  ol'  the  royal  iuris- 
diction,  his  i:  ran  ({.son,  Philippc-le-liel,  wae  able  to  brin^ 
itondcr  eontnil  thnnifrhout  the  kingdom,  thoufrh  his 
varj'injf  lejjislatiiMi  ^-liows  that  his  eflorls  met  with  per- 
<}i«tent  opposition  un  tlic  part  of  li-s  ii«l>lt's.  wlio  tttr- 
riitly  lookiil  iiiMiii  it  as  a  erititai  tt'st  ot'tlifir  I'cikIuI 
rightii.    On  the  aeccsssiun  of  hiii  »<jn,  Ic-ilutin.  a 

strong  eiTurt  was  made  to  wre«t  the  prt  rouat  i\  e  from  the 
Crown|  but  it  failed ;  and  though  the  duel  still  legally 
existed,  the  Varlement  alniofst  always  found  excuses 
for  denying  it  in  prai  tin".  ( hst  asional  caset*  of  its  em- 
plujiueiit.  however,  continued  to  occur,  until,  in  IMT, 
the  celebrated  combat  between  Jamac  and  La  Chas- 
taknenye  led  Heoiy  IL  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
aathoriie  another.  No  formal  abrujration  of  the  cus- 
tom was  i  iiacted,but  only  one  othiT  judicial  duel  is  on 
rctuni  III  1' Vance,  (xrurrins  in  154'.',  alihoueh  the  illeeal 
practice  of  ducllimr  continned  to  flourihli  among  gtntle- 
nicn  to  an  enormous  extent,  in  spite  of  numerous  suc- 
Mflfliva  edieta  of  repression,  Xleniy  IV.  having  named 
in  twcntjr4ii*o  no  less  than  seven  ihonaana  letters 
of  pardon  fot  infractions  of  the  law. 

5fotwith8tanil!tiL'  the  i  oiuim  rcial  ."[rrit  wliit  h  ren- 
dered niedia?val  Klati  h  rs  aii.\iou.s  toget  rid  of  the  duel, 
when,  in  the  Couneil  of  Tn-nt  stigmatized  it  us  a 
work  of  the  devil,  and  nrohilMted  all  {wtentatea  from 
granting  it  rnidcr  pain  or  ezoummtinieation  and  forfeit- 
ure ftfall  !'eu  !a!  pos.-ie.ssioiis,  thi.s  canon  wa.s  one  of  those 
olijeeieil  (o  liy  I  lie  state  council  of  Flanders  when  consid- 
enii::  the  (|iie.-tioii  of  the  re<  t'jttion  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;  and  it  wai>  de<'ided  that  the  .'*overeign  ought  not 
to  be  dcnrived  of  the  right  of  onlcring  the  combat 
Among  the  Slavs,  the  I'oks  aholi.^heij  it  in  the  I'our- 
teenth  centun.';  in  Hug.s:a  it  was  not  abrtigatetl  until 
Itip.i,  in  the  (-iide  isHiie<l  by  the  czar  Alexis  Miekhailo- 
vich  •  and  among  the  s«iullieni  Slavs,  according  to 
^laciciowsky,  it  has  been  preserved  to  modem  times. 

It  will  be  seen  that  throaghout  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Rmope  the  infliienoe  of  the  Roman  law  gradually 
led  the  gnui('n2  of  the  judii  ial  comliat  to  be  regarded 
as  an  atlrihiile  Rsened  to  the  sovereign.  Sjiceial  en- 
actments liir  it.s  disuse,  therefore,  were  unnecessary, 
and  it  simply  became  obsolete  as  monarclis  grew  too 
enliffhtenetl  to  eiOoin  it  In  Knglund,  however,  the 
resolute  ngeetion  of  the  Roman  law.  ami  coii<<<|neiit 
escape  fronj  the  overshadowing  power  ot  ilic  C  rown, 
led  to  the  retention  ot  ancient  cn.'>toms,  under  the  name 
of  tlie  common  law,  which  the  reverence  tor  precedent 
liesttated  to  modify.  As  late  as  the  act  41  Kliz. 
c.  3  was  passed  to  regulate  the  questions  which  arose 
when  several  pers<m3  put  forward  the  apjwa!  of  battle 
aL'ain>t  oiu-.  The  List  civil  suit  in  which  it  was  claimed 
wa^  that  of  Chixton  i  «.  Lilhurn,  which  induced  Parlia- 
ment, ill  :  ^>41,  to  Older  a  bill  bruiight  in  to  abolish  it. 
but  the  reform  was  lost  ttght  of  in  the  excitement  oi^ 
the  Civil  \yar.  and  towaras  the  close  of  the  ccntur)- 
Chit  f  dnstif  0  Hale,  thouL'h  able  to  speak  of  the  duel  as 
"an  iinii.--iial  trial  at  this  day,"  .still  felt  obliged,  in  his 
Plftis  iif  (/if  Ci/nni.  to  enter  into  minute  details  as  to 
its  use  in  criminal  eas<'8.  The  soHcning  of  manners 
however,  naturally  led  to  its  practical  almndonment, 
•and  in  the  absence  of  instances  attracting  public  atten- 
tion the  law  remained  unaltered  until  I  HIS,  when  the 
case  of /\j<h  ford  vs.  Thornton  canseil  f  oiiviilrraMc  excile- 
ment  A  girl  named  .<\iihlbrd  was  murdered  in  a  man- 
ner peeoliariy  atnwioiu,  and  dreumatantial  evidence 


1  potntetl  strongly  to  Tliornton  .as  the  munleri'r.    He  was 
j  aci|uitted  on  a  jury-trial,  and  her  brother,  as  next  of 
:  kin,  brought  an  *'appe:d  of  death"  against  him.  In 
;  this  curious  relio  of  the  older  law  the  defendant  ma 
entitled  to  wage  his  battle,  and  consenncntly  Tfaoniln 
pleaded  "Not  euilty.  aiil  I  am  re.idy  to  defend  tk* 
same  by  my  Uhly.      J'he  bench  was  obliged  unani- 
m  <iij«ly  to  aiim  t  this  as  "the  usual  and  constitutional 
mode  of  trial,"  when  the  apuellant  withdrew  and  the 
defendant  was  dtsehargcfi.    A  similar  cat 
Irelati !  almost  s'mnlfaneou.sly;  and  the  next  year  f!ii« 
Lust  remnant  of  prehistoric  jurisprudcuc-c  was  aU'L>htd 
by  M  (J CO.  III.  c.  4(). 

In  the  Cnited  States  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  du»- 
put^  question  as  to  the  houndaiy  between  two  town- 
.Hhi|)s  in  New  Hampshire  was  once  settled  by  a  combat 
Itetween  champions.  Re  this  ju>  it  may,  the  appeal  of 
death  tormed  |)art  of  the  (ommon  law  which  tiie  i^'l- 
onies  inherited]  from  the  moiher-eountr>'.  Cbaneelior 
Kilt  V  of  Maryland  in  IHII  considen-d  that  it  Wiis  St3 
legally  existent  m  that  State,  and  in  1837,  I>r.  Cooper^ 
in  the  Statntn  at  Large  nf  Sntttk  Ckrofnui,  memedio 
regarl  both  the  appeal  of  death  and  wairer  of  b.-ittleai 
yet  in  lijree.  Suen  speculations,  however,  are  of  t\>awe 
mere  matters  of  legal  bric-^-bnMS|  and  of  no  practical 
application  at  thepresent  day.  (H.  a  u ) 

BAUDRILLART.  HRNRKTosEPR-LfAH,  a  Ftencb 
economist,  wa.s  Ixtm  at  I'aris,  Nov.  |S2I.  .nnd  e<lu- 
ctited  at  the  HoiirlMin  Colletre.  where  he  tcnik  the  priie 
in  philosoiihy  in  ls4I.  lie  obtaineil  a  mention  fP'tn 
the  French  Acailemy  in  1.^44,  and  received  Inmi  the 
Acadcutyin  |S4(')  ami  IH.'K)  nri/.cs  of  cl<K|ncni-e  for  the 
JJiMcntirn  *wr  WtitaiW,  the  £!liti/e  de  Turgnl.  and  the 
Elitfff  (le  Mnw.  <le  tShtil.  For  the  work  entitled  ./ran 
/{(hIi'ii  it  sail  T>nip<  he  gained  in  the  tirst  of  the 
Montyon  prizes.  In  i  s.').'>  he  n'pl:u'e<l  (ianiier  as  edi- 
tor-iuH-hief  of  the  JonriKit  i//  <  Eonnmittm.  In  1866 
he  tcNtk  the  new  chair  of  the  history  of  iwlitkal  econ- 
omy in  the  College  of  Frnnoe,  in  which  he  had  low 
filkMl  a  minor  iios"tion.  In  iSf.H  he  be<  anie  ch  ef' edP 
tor  of  the  ('uiisfi/iitiiiinitl,  which  iM>.st  he  held  tiR 
April,  iSCiO.  In  Novemljcr,  ISTi),  lie  was  apjwinled 
general  iiispcci«>r  of  libraries,  and  presented  m  1^71 
1  a  rpjwrt  upon  t  he  I^rtfn  fpmnrft*  jinr  Im  HiVlmhhfmm 

niifjIi'fjitrK  (If  J*in'f<  piiuhinl  fe  Sit'fjf  <f  lit  ('iriiiru'iti^. 
M.  Baudrillarf  is  a  inenil cr  ol"  the  Freni  li  lr,>titnte 
(.\eaileiiiv  olMoial  and  Political  Sei»Mi'-es  ,  In  a.Idi- 
t ion  to  the  works  nanicil  he  has  |nilirshe<l— .I/oh^ 
<f  Beowmtr  iHtlltiqw{\^b'),  whirjt  obtained  the  tnljow- 
ing  year  th^ Montyon  ]>r  ze;  Efiulm  de.  Fkilompku 
ntomfr  et  d'Eaiiinniff'  jmlitiiinr  (|S(",(i).  whtrh  obtained 
in  isr.I  from  the  Academy  a  iiiedal  of  ll.'i*>i)  fmnns; 
Piihlicistfn  UKHlfiiifx  (ISCiL')  ;  I^t  J^iltrrU  ilu  JrnuiH. 
T A*Mcinllnn  et  la  linutfcmtie  (IK65);  El'vin  '* 
d£oMtmie  mrak,  iuduMrieUe  tt  enmnmdale  (1)^7); 
/xf  fimifff  et  TEilHCnHm  en  Pmvef  Atn»  hm  Ra^ 

jytrtx  line  S'M'K 

pri're  rf  piihlic  tlfjiin'n  F  Anliai'itc  jiisi-n  d  tin*  Jonn 
(IS7.*«);  and  numerous  pamphlets,  reixirts.  atid  papcf? 
on  various  topics  of  |Ktlitics,  literature,  and  phiiueephy. 

BAUDRy,  pAin.  JACQtJiM  Aim6,  a  FVeneh  aniat. 
was  born  at  La  Roche  sur  Yttn,  Nov.  7.  I  He 
began  h  s  studies  in  his  native  place  un  ler  .^^ariits, 
and  a.s  his  early  essays  were  thought  to  make  treat 
promi.se,  he  w.us  sent  to  Paris  at  the  esiKtise  of  lh« 
mutiicipality.  In  Paris  he  studied  under  brullin;',  aaJ 
in  l^ioO  ho  gained  the  |)r/.r  ile  Rnme.  liaudn*  ius 
travelled  much,  has  visited  Italv,  (rrei»ee.  aui 
.ml  ii.L-i  I'.iinted  an  immeiiM'  numlh  r  of  coiiipo  sii'ti^ 
an  i  m.iiiy  iM)rtrait.s.  Among  his  pidun-s  of  p.irtr  uLr 
merit  mavbe  mentioned  St  John  the  Baptist,  F  rtiait 
and  a  Cl'iild,  The  Execution  of  a  VeataU  Jkda,  1>e 
Pearl  and  the  Wave  (an  tnterpretation  of  a  IVjuw 

le_"  ii  l).  an  I  Charlotte  Corday.    The  jHTfonumrt^ 
liowever.  wliich  li.ive  most  contributed  to  the  n-pula- 
lion  id'ihis  artist  are  the  paintin.'s  on  tlu'  eeilini:  ot  th* 
1  fm  ur  of  the  new  opera-house  in  Paris,  representitig 
]  Muses.  These  paintimga  are  esaentiaUy  modem  sai 
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c^ntiallv  Frvticli.  arifl  arc  as  orifrinal  as  Midi  wuiks 
well  cao  be  without  licpartinj?  alto.irctlKT  Iroin  accepted 
utiitie  traditioiia.  The  difforciit  figures  on  interpre- 
latrra  ip  tiie  wnsft  of  illaatnting  by  tlieir  peraoiuilities 


DO  km  than  fa^  other  eonvcntional  signs  the  Icpcndnry 

ftttributesof  inc  Muses,  while  they  are  in  hiiniiniiy  wiili 
tbearehitccture.  It  ia greatly  to  be  regrette<l  tliat  t licsc 
Ixiinfin^'s,  although  they  have  been  in  {xisitioii  uiily  a 
few  years,  have  already  been  greatly  dttiuaged  by  the 
g-a5liifht.  He  has  uLso  executed  other  decorative  vorks, 
a,s  for  instance,  The  Triumph  of  Jtistice,  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  lie  rw-eived  a  niedid  of  i lie 
firsst  eliss  in  IS5T,  and  wxs  elected  a  member  of  the 
Acadeiuy  of  Fine  Arta  in  IM70.         (w.  J.  c  ,  Jit.) 

BAUEK,  Bruno  (IH()9-I8g2),  a  Ge  rman  mtidual- 
htie  phiknophcr  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Kiaenberir,  in 
Saxe-Altenbnrir,  Sept  6,  1809.  He  was  educated  in 
'1 .  T'ni  v  entity  of  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  a  teacher 
lit  tiieuiogy  in  that  institution  in  18^.  In  his  youth  he 
became  a  disciple  of  HeffA,  mod  devoted  himeelf  diiefly 
to aeieiitific  biblical  critioHD.  ByaainglelKnmdhepaBa- 
ed  in  1839  ftotn  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Khool  of  Henjir- 
Btcnberg  to  tlie  iiir)st  DCL-ativc  position,  asserting  lliat  the 
Gonpels  were  wiHnl  and  con,«<!ioiis  l'or>:erie8.  He  pro- 
posed to  abolibh  rcliirion.  and  to  substitute  rca8(m.  ninral- 
ity,  and  8cien«-e.  He  had  been  a|>pointed  profcworof  ihc- 
olo?yat  Bonn,  hut  hiscxtreuie  nitionalistic opinions  pave 
such  oifenoe  that  in  1842  he  was  (lcprt\  od  of  hi.s  cfiair. 
He  then  relurne<!  to  Berlin,  and  npplicfl  liini.self'to  crit- 
ical and  historii  a!  siudir.M  and  the  lali<ir.s  of  authorKhip. 
Ilis  principal  works  on  biblical  critii  i.xni  arc — Kn'tixrhe 
JJarftrUiiiifj  drr  Rdigiam  tin  A/f'ii  T>xtnmrn(n  {'1  vola., 
1838);  Kritikderaatigelucheii  (Je^chichtedesjohahun 
(1840);  Kritik  drr  evnnfietnchen  S;nioptikr»  (2  vols., 
lK4ni ;  !)„»  etitilfckte  Chrixtnilhiim  ( 184:1) ;  Die  Aprntfl- 
gfxJu'cJite  (lS5i));  and  Kritik  drr  Pdvliiiinchnt  Briefe 
(1850).    He  atXerwards  turned  his  attention  more  to 

S!nend  literature,  hiatoiy,  and  poliUcal  philoaophy. 
monir  his  works  of  th»  daas  are — OwAi^te  rtir 
l^iitik.  Kiiltiir  vnd  Aii/fdnnnifj  (ffs  IS  Jnhrlnnuhrt 

14  vols.,  1s4;{-4.t);  GrxehirJife  ih'r  /•'runzmisi  firii  Rf vo- 
lition Iji.t  ziir  Stiff}!,)'!  ,l,r  li'-j,iil>lih-  [\\  vnls..  1^47). 
Be  maintained  his  liU  rar)' activity  to  (he  end  of  hia  life. 
Amoiw  his  later  works  arc — Philn.  Stmiin*,  Reiinu  mid 
dot  (Miri»tenthMm  ( 1874) ; 

QttHkirthumM  avf  die  detitxchf  Kultiir  (I87S);  and 
Di<riiill^  romniitiwhrr  timl  }iis,i\'irrh*  KfizlnHstlxi  lur 
imperalixnitiit  ( 1M><2).  ^Vhile  his  theoh>gieal  views  were 
ncueal  and  destruetive,  his  studies  in  modem  biatoryi 
•nd  capeciaUy  of  (be  French  Uevolution.  kd  him  to 
•dopt  oonservative  political  principles.  He  died  near 
Berlin.  April  13.  iKisi'. 

BAUMSTARK,  a  (Jerman  family  noted  for  litcrarj- 
attaintucnts  and  activity. 

L  Anton  (1800-1876),  a  classical  philokMnst,  was 
Mm  at  Sinzheim,  Baden,  April  14,  1H00.  He  grad- 
nafed  at  IleidellxTir  University  in  IHi'l,  and  was  atler- 
wardri  prufcawr  of  cLusnical  phdnloL'y  at  Freibui^  for 
t»irty-five  years.  He  edited  many  cliiKsical  workw.  and 
prepared  treatises  on  the  political  antiquities  of  (ier- 
manv.  He  died  at  Freiburg,  March  2f^  1876.  His 
Mtobiopaphv  was  published  in  the  same  year  by  his 
no  Rcmholii  at  Freiburg. 

n.  EduaRD,  a  jMilitical  economist  an<l  st.afcsnun, 
hmiherof  the  proce<ling,  wa.s  born  at  Sinzheim,  Baden, 
Marjh  28,  18l>7.    He  graduated  at  Heidelberg  Uni- 
and  in  1 828  began  to  lecture  on  political  science. 
Vat  Sacf/tloptnHe  der  kitmmdMum  WtmintKht/fni 

I Heidelberg,  183.5)  was  the  fir?t  complete  work  of  the 
Mid.  In  l.»<38  he  wju*  made  prolcxs^ir  c.vtniordinary 
in  the  IJnivereitv  of  (jreilswald,  and  in  the  next  year 
Was  entrusted  with  the  oncanization  of  an  academy  of 
polilical  seienoe  and  sjmcnUnre  at  Kldena.  He  rctni  ned 
connection  with  both  in.stitntion.s.  and  in  a  few  yeans  he 
bocaine  regular  profeswjr  in  ihe  former  and  <lire<'tor  of 
'lie  l.utcr.  AtU'r  the  revolution  of  1H4S  he  was  elected 
the  National  Assembly,  where  he  favored  thu  ea- 
wfiduueot of oooatitaUoiial DionaRhy.  Hewaathen 


the  leader  of  the  p;irty  of  tlu-  KlL'hl,  hut  the  next  j'car, 
wlicn  he  bcH'umc  a  naiiilKr  of  the  upper  ehanibcr, 
thouirh  holdiii'.!  the  same  priu'-iples,  he  was  8U]»|M»rtca 
by  the  Left  (Centre.  In  1851  ho  Sjtain  became  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  In  18.')4,  bein^  chosen  by 
hi.s  university  a  niem))cr  of  the  Hmisc  of  Lnnls,  he 
was  still  a  pnmiincnt  speaker  on  that  side.  Without 
intenuittinir  his  political  activity,  he  became  in  18G4 
curator  of  his  university.  In  the  German  Parliament 
he  supported  the  policy  of  Prince  BiKuiarck,  and  Strovo 
to  secure  a  thonjii>;h  union  of  (rertuan  interests.  _  In 
IS78  Ilis  univers'ty  cclebnttcd  the  jubilee  or  fiftieth 
annivcrs;iry  of  his  rceeivini;  the  ticirrec  of  doctor  of 

Shilosophy,  and  conlerred  on  him  also  the  degree  of 
octor  of  "law,  while  the  UniTenhy  of  Tttbingen  made 
him  doctor  of  political  economy.  Amonjg  Ins  publica- 
tioiw  are  a  translation  of  Kicardo's  Phnciiilts  »/ 
litiad  Ern,. )^:;7i.  to  which  he  addcil  a  volume 
of  "  Illu.str.itii»n.-s '■  lyjjriaiiteruiif/rii,  ISiiS;  la.st  ed. 
1878);  treatises  on  income  ta.xes  ( ls4y),  on  the  h  story 
of  the  workins-dsases  (I8i>3),  and  on  the  means  of 
improving  thctr  condition  (I860).  An  early  publica* 
tion  ol"  his  Wiis  a  collection  of  rK)milar  songs  of  varioW 
'  nation.s  under  the  title  linrdalc  (Leip.sic  |s3ri). 

111.  KEtN'HOLD  Li:dwI(1.  son  of  Anton.  w;is  Imni 
i  at  Freiburg  in  Aug.,  1831.  Studying  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  he  devotc<l  himself  to  litcratw* 
and  jurisnnidence,  anil  entered  on  a  judicial  career. 
In  ISC.S,  rojH^  I'ius  IX.  invited  all  Christian  bishops 
to  attend  the  \'atii  an  ( 'ouin  il,  and  addrcs'^ed  a  letter 
to  Protestants  rofjuestini;  them  to  eoiisider  the  pro- 

Sricty  of  returning  to  union  with  the  Catholic  Cbuitth, 
Uunistark,  then  a  counsellor  of  the  court  at  Constanei^ 
publishetl  a  work  which  attnicted  great  attention  and 
SfKJcdily  na.-v«il  through  thirteen  edition!*.  It  w:is 
called  ''Thoughts  of  a  Protestant  on  the  Pope's  In- 
vitation," and  argued  for  a  favorable  n  sixtn.'H^.  Few, 
howexw,  took  the  aane  new,  but  Bauuistark,  having 
thus  shown  an  indrnation  to  enter  the  Catholic  Chureb. 
s(K)n  ttM)k  the  decisive  step.  In  the  same  year  he  visited 
Spain,  and  his  account  of  his  excursion  {AunfiiffnacI^ 
Spatnm,  Im'jS),  which  contains  excellent  criticisms  on 
Span'sh  art  and  literature,  was  favorably  received.  He 
has  published  translations  of  Orvantes's  minor  novels 
and  of  Calderon's  dramas,  and  a  treatise  on  Tlie  Nof 
ffoiiul  Lilcnttmc  iif  Spain  in  the  Tlmr  nf  titr  Ihip*burg 
Kiiitjx  (Cologne,  1S77).  Among  his  works  are  lives  of 
Franci.sco  de  Quevcdo,  Leo|Kild  1.,  Philip  11.,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  Columbus.  His  antotnagnphy,  M«M 
Weqe  (1870),  has  been  translated  into  seveia)  laiMliaMa. 

Baxter,  William  Edward,  M.  P.,  a  British 
statesman,  merchant,  and  author,  was  Iwirn  at  Dundee, 
Scotland,  in  1^2.').  He  was  cdu<atcd  in  the  High 
School  and  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  was 
a  foreign  merchant  in  Dundee,  and  the  son  sucrceded 
to  the  mistnesB,  being  now  head  of  the  fimi  of  W.  E. 
Baxter  il-  Co.  He  has  tnivelli  d  extensively  in  Europe. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  has  |>uMi.>-hcd  several 
volumes  relating  to  these  journeys.  1  he  first  was  Im- 
premioitK  of  (.'rutrnl  and  Sniitlitrii  Kmupi  1.1^5(1),  then 
The  Tagiix  and  thr  TiUr  (\>b-l),  Amnica  atiff  the 
Americtim  (18.').')),  .4  Wiutf-r  in  India  (1882).  In 
he  stteceetlcd  Mr.  .loseph  Hume  as  rejjresentative  of 
the  .^Iont^ose  burghs,  and  has  since  continued  in  that 
position.  11c  was  early  invited  to  take  ofhce  under 
the  Government,  but  declined  until  180^,  when  he  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  administration.  In  March,  1871,  he  became  seo- 
returyof  the  tre.usury,  which  othcc  he  resigned  in  Aug., 
I.s7.i.  He  was  crc.ited  a  j^rivy  coiincillur  March  24, 
1873.  Besidt^s  h  s  works  of  travel  mentioned  above, 
he  wrote  IHiiti  to  Thinh-r*  (1860)  and  /'ree-  /'"/'/ !  1  '^74 \. 

BAXTER,  Robert  Dudley  (I827-I87o)  an  Kug- 
lish  .^t.itistician,  was  Ixmi  at  Doncjistcr,  Yorkaliire, 
Enxlaii  1,  in  1S127.  He  was  the  elde-st  S4)n  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert B.ixter.  an  em  rutit  l/onlou  s<il;i'itor.  He  Wiis 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated 
B.  A.  in  1M9  and  H.  A.  m  m\.  He  iias  admitted  a 
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aolidtor  in  1852,  and  became  a  iiiombcr  of  the  firm  of 
Baxt«r,  Ruse  ilc  Murtoii  uf  Wc^ttuiii^tor.  lie  was  a  f'el- 
low  uf  the  Sutmlicol  Society,  un  J  iiu-uibcrof  its  council, 
lie  waa  alio  a^fiiUov  of  tlui  Roval  Iiutitution  aiid  other 
aoieiiUfie  tnociatioiis.  He  died  at  Ilamptrtcad .  Muy  2«), 
187S.  He  contrlljiiti' 1  iiuiny  stat!>ticMl  |nilitir;il  Ict- 
tan  to  the  T'lii'.i.  Mini  wx-i  tlic  aiiilior  ui'  ilic  t'ulluwing 
WOckli:  Rinhi  ini  Eilnisinn  niitl  lis  /ii.siilts  Xit- 
tuuud  /iicoiite  o/'  (he  Uuitrd  Kinf/ilnni  (\fH\S),  T>i.C'i(ioH 
oftheNiUinntd  Kmqdom  (isij'.'l.  /'n'ltinli  I'irtitx  mid 
Conunatinn  (1870),  S'ntinnal  DrU*  of  the  World 
(mi ),  Reeent  Flmrr**  of  N„i!„i,nl  Jh-Ut  (1874),  Lo- 
«a/  GurrrHmfnt  and  I^tail  TttxtUion  (1874). 

BAYARD,  a  family,  including  four  members,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  pnlilii  lite  of  tlic  rnited  Slates,  cuti- 
neeted  liy  their  ri-hidtinf  wiili  tlif  Stale  df  Itt  hiware. 

T.  JAMt:s  AsiiCTuN  Havaud.  I  iitii  ill  I'liiludelphia, 
July  I7C,7;  iii(.'<l  at  W  iiiiiiii,i;tuii,  Del.,  Aug.  r>,  1815. 
He  wa^i  di.s<-eiiilL'tl  truui  a  llucuenoi  family  uf  France, 
whidi,  lia\  ihi:  tied  into  Ilulland,  came  to  bo  reprcsentca 
about  the  luiddle  of  the  i<eventeenth  centur>'  in  the  set' 
tkmcnt  by  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan.  Niclwlas  Bayard, 
nho  arrived  there  in  1647,  was  the  nephew  of  Uov.  Stuy- 
vesiuit,  Ilia  lather.  Saiinu  l  Uiiyanl,  having  married  St uy- 
vcsiuit's »intiT.  t  )ne  ol'  their suh.h,  l\tcr.  left  New  York 
and  removed  to  DL-laware  in  rouipaiiy  with  the  Labadists 

iwlio  .sotllt'il  at  Hoheuiiu  Manor  on  C"hesii|M'ake  Hay), 
n  li<T.")  be  res  cived  a  grant  of  land  at  Bombay  lluolc, 
on  Dubwarc  Bay.  James  A.  BayanI  was  educated  at 
I*nnecton  College,  gradiwting  in  1784,  and  after  study- 
mg  law  in  Philadelphia  under  Ucn.  Joseph  Reed,  wa<i 
aaniitted  to  the  bar  in  17S7,  and  began  practice  in  Del- 
aware, where  br  niairii  'l  (lie  only  daiiubter  of  Hidiard 
Ba^tt,  goveriKir  an  1  I  iiite<l  States  Senator  fnmi  that  1 
Sitale.  In  I"'.*')  lie  went  to  Kni.'laiiii  a.s  American  agent  j 
in  ship  eases  growing  out  <>t'  the  '  Orders  in  Couneil," 
and  in  17%  he  wa.-<  t  Uvted  a  repix>scntative  in  Con- 
gwiM,  where  bo  served  three  terms.  In  the  excitiu 
oontest  fur  die  eljBction  of  a  President  in  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  result  depended  largely 

up«jn  the  vote  of  Delaware,  which,  a.-*  that  State  liad 
but  one  Kcjiroientative,  was  in  the  control  of  Mr.  Bay-^ 
anl.    Ho  thH-ided  in  favor  of  Jefferwm  against  BniT,  j 
under  cin.-iiin.stani't-s  which  caiise<l  then  and  ,Kub>i - 

S|ucntly  much  aerimonioii.s  political  dispute.  Mr.  Jcf- 
eraun  the  same  year  offered  liim  the  position  of  min- 
ister to  Vnaoeu  bat  be  declined  it»  and  in  1804  be  was 
deoted  United  States  Senator,  serving  as  snch  until 
1813,  when,  ti|K>n  the  nflcr  of  Rii.'\>i'a  to  mediate  in  tlic 
war  between  (Ircat  Hrilain  and  tlic  I'nitcd  Stati.s.  I'ley. 
MadiHon  nitjiointcd  biiu  a  eriniiiiis.sii)ner,  with  .John 
Quiiiey  Adainu  and  Albert  tiallalin.  to  negotiate  a 

Eeaee ;  and  he  aceordingly  prtjceeded  to  St.  IVtersi- 
urg  in  May  of  that  vear.  The  Russian  ctlort  proving 
fruitlciS,  he  went  in  Jan..  1814,  to  Iiollan<],  and  thence 
to  Endaiid.  bat  joined  with  Adama,  Clay,  Galhain,  and 
Rnflsn  at  Ghent  ui  the  aatt^nin  of  that  ^'ear  iri  neuoti- 
atint'  tlie  Ip'aty  of  jK'ai-e  with  (Jrent  Hrilain.  niirned  in 
(bat  eitynii  l»ee.  I  t.  Heturninj;  to  Paris  in  bml  licalth, 
he  n-re  \e  I  Iniiu  IVe.s.  MaiJi»jii  tbc  oflcrof  a^jiointnicnt 
as  t  iivuy  to  Uiubia,  but  declined  it,  and  havujg  reached 
the  United  States  in  June,  he  landed  fn>m  the  vessi-l  at 
Wilminirton  quite  ill,  and  died  two  nioothH  later. 

II.  KiniAaD  IIeniiy  Bayard,  boo  of  the  urcecding, 
bom  iu  Wilmington,  Del,  Nov.  15, 17i>6;  diea  in  I'hila- 
delpbia.  March  4,  18r>8.  He  was  cicrtcd  to  the  United 
States  .^enate  in  Is.'.ti,  and  served  until  ls;S*.),  and  again 
served  in  tliai  Inidy  from  1841  to  1M5,  taking  a  prom- 
inent iiart  a.s  .i  Wing.  In  18S0  bo wiA appoinM  eharffi 
dv*  anuit-rs  to  Belgium. 

III.  Ja-mks  Asiikid.n  Batabd,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  sou  nt'.Jame^  A.  (L),  was  bom  in  Wilnuog- 
ton.  tfel.,  Nov.  i:>.  I7<(ii,  and  died  there,  Jvoe  13, 1880. 
Differing  from  hi»  brother  in  party  preferences,  he  was  a 
IiromiiientandiictiveDcmocruU  InlH.'il  he  wa.«<  elected  to 
llh  I  11. le  i  .Stales  .'^eiiale.  and  Hcrved  eotuinuuiisly.  by  re- 
clectiuitji  iu  18.'>7  and  I8ti3, until  18(34,  when  he  resigned.  I 
Ue  had  served  toaevenl  jreanduiing  this  tine  aBOuuF- 1 


man  of  (he  judiciarj'  committee.  In  ISijO  he  presided 
over  tbe  national  convention  of  the  winL'  of  the  Demo- 
cmUopaitywhieh*  baviui^  withdrawn  trum  the  Charles- 
ton convention,  met  at  Richmond,  and  mbsequenilj  at 
Baltimore,  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  ftf 
l'n»4ident.  In  18G7  he  was  again  appointed  to  a  plaee 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy  cau»cil  by 
tbe  dcaib  ufticorgc  Read  Riddle,  an  1  \^  hen  (be  b  i  i-l  k 
tare  met  be  was  chosen  by  it  to  c«jmplete  Mr.  Kiddie  i 
term,  exniring  March  4,  IS69,  while  upon  the  HUM  dny 
the  legi.'ilature  uL*)  elected  his  son, 

IV.  Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  to  soocced  him  tat 
the  full  term  of  six  ^-eam  following  that  datei.  ThonsM 
F.  Bayard  wa.s  born  in  Wilmington,  Del,  Oct  29, 1828, 
■and  received  an  education  foreommeri^ial  pursuit.-^,  chief- 
ly at  a  .yliD.il  at  niisbiii!.',  Ijting  Island,  under  clmnre 
of  the  well-known  Or.  Huwkii.  lie  ciilered  a  (ount 
ing-hoose  in  Philadelphia,  but  tbe  death  of  bis  cMer 
brother,  n  laivyer,  caused  him  to  change  bin  nluns  and 
to  enter  upon  the  atndly  of  law  with  his  father.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  served  for  some 
time  under  Pres.  Pierce  as  United  States  district  at- 
toniey  for  Delaware.  During  1855  and  ls,')(j  he  resided 
in  Pbiladclnbia,  then  rcltirnins:  (o  Wilniini:lttn.  Being 
chosen  to  tlie  United  States  Senate,  a.-^  stated,  in  ISfiy. 
be  W!i.s  rc-elivte<l  in  1S7.')  and  l.'^.^l.  ami  remains  1 1M^3) 
a  member  of  that  body,  in  which  he  hais  taken  a  con- 
spicuous pontion  on  tne  Democratio  side.  At  the 
Democntw  national  conventions  at  St.  Louis  in  1876 
and  Cincumati  in  188<)  he  was  prominent  in  tbe  baUol- 
in".;s  fur  a  candi<late  for  President,  receiving  ]53i  votes 
on  tbe  first  ballot  in  tbe  latter  lN>dy.  He  was  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  electoral  e(inniiis>*:uii  ebuf.*  n  by  ( lu  ress  in 
1877  to  count  and  declare  ibc  \  <>tc  Inr  rrcsnleiit.  and  in 
Oct,  1881,  at  the  special  mcetini.'  ut  the  Senate  after 
the  death  of  Pres.  liarfiei  i.  be  was  elected  president 
pro  tern,  ot  that  body,  i'erwui,'.  however,  but  a  single 
d«r»  when  he  was  mwoeeded  by  Bavid  Davis  of  llli- 
mns.  (H.  M.  J.) 

B.Vyi?F,RRY,  or  sf)metimes  Wax-M^hti.k,  is  a 
nana*  jiven  losevend  s|KX'ie.s  of  J/i/ri'a/,  a  genus  which 
is  the  lyiie  (if  tlic  riaiiiral  onler  J/v'"'">" .  an  order 
i-oiiiimseil  indeed  of  little  more  than  the  less  than  one 
hiunired  specityj  included  in  the  genus.  It  is  a  genus 
uf  low  shrubs,  in  a  few  instances  small  trees,  and  has 
some  relation  to  birches  and  willanra.  In  tbe  language 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gtnay,  Myricnoea  is  oomposed  ofmoMS- 
cions  or  diaecioua  shrubs,  with  both  kinds  of  flowen  m 
.slmrt  salv  eat  kins,  and  resinous,  dotted,  often  fiagraot 
leaves— liiHcrinir  from  the  bin'h  family  chiefly  by  the 
one-ecllcd  ovary  with  a  siuL'le  mi !i  itmi'-ms  uvule  and 
the  drnfH!  likc  nut.  Involucre  none.  "  There  is  one 
famous  European  species,  Mifrim  Gide,  though  this  is 
oftencr  known  as  Sweet  (lale  than  us  a  Wax-Myrtle. 
This  is  also  native  to  Canada  and  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  one  best  kiiowr.  as  B.ny- 
U-rrj'  is  Mi/n'ca  crri/em,  which  abounds  in  sjiiuly  and 
low  wet  )ila'  c?«  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  fmm 
Canada  to  Florida.  The  iK-rries  are  about  tbe  size  of 
those  of  red  cedar,  and  of\en  rtnuain  on  tbe  lui.slics 
several  j'ears;  which  indicates  that  (bey  are  no  lii\or- 
ite  with  birds.  Tliey  arc  covered  with  a  gray  waxy 
secretion,  and  indeed  nearly  one-third  the  whole  weight 
of  the  seed  is  vegetable  wax.  When  rendered  from 
the  iKTries,  it  is  green,  but  becomes  white  when  boiled 
over  the  second  time.  It  is  too  brittle  to  be  need  to 
great  advantaL'c  alone,  and  .sonic  small  amount  of  ani- 
mal tallnw  ha--^  to  Ik-  mixed  with  it.  It  is  obt.-iinc*! 
simjilv  by  Ixtiling,  the  nja.s.'4  iH  in-  stiiTcd  while  boilint, 
and  the  wax  skimmetl  off.  When  the  water  cools  some 
tnutcan  be  h.id  by  straining  the  liquid.  For  (he  pwr- 
poee  of  candleinakiii:;  the  Wax  has  been  chiefly  used 
ra  old  times  by  pi  t.plc  far  away  from  commercia]  cen- 
tres, and  when  the  Iwrries  are  treated  iu  a  nide  way 
tiii-y  only  yield  four  jvounds  of  wax  frviiii  twelve  imunds 
ot  ben-ies.'  It  seems  rarely  to  iiavc  been  able  to  com- 
pete with  tallow  in  cheapness,  but  the  grateful  odor 
tbe  bnming  candles  hsfil,  them  for  a  hmg  while 
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ID  pxxl  ddnand.    United  States  statistics  show  that 
a  considerable  demand  for  the  wax  existed  up  to 
ISf*!'.    Duriiu'  the  war  of  the  rebellion  great  use  was 
uude  of  the  w.ix  i  n  ihe  Southern  States.    Soajt  wa«  also 
(  iM-iwively  ni-.ulv  f  rom  it  during  that  time.   To  three 
liiL<heIs  and  a  half  of  common  wood-iwhcs  a  half  biwhel 
of  unslake«i  1  iiic  is*  a4lded,  well  mixed  together,  and 
P'lt  into  a  ca-k  with  .-^ixty  fralluns  oi' water.    At^T  t'nrty- 
i.-:L'ht  hours  draw  ttti',  atul  put  irom  six  to  eight  gallons 
'niu>  a  copper  kettle  captible  of  oootailiincr  twenty-five 
gaUons,  addinjr  four  iKtundaof  the  wax  and  keeping  con- 
grantlv  »t  the  boil  for  six  hours.   For  the  first  three  or 
f  ir  hours  pour  in  occasionally  a  supply  of  stn  iri!.'  he.  the 
!  !  'le  frei  juently  well  stirred.   Alter  six  hours'  boiling 
t  It  two  quart8  of  common  salikito  thtt  Icfittle,  and  then 
leave  for  one  hour  more  to  nnimer  over  a  alow  fire. 
The  liquor  mtiat  be  then  placed  in  tuba  to  cool  for 
tT' ■  lit V  t')ur  lii>iirs  when  the  soap  maybe  tnkon  out-, 
cU-aii.  ail  i  put  out  to  dry.    From  its  odor  it 
makes  a  jrratcful  shavin-'  siap.    I'orty-ninc  pounds  of 
'  ip  have  been  nlttainod  from  the  above  proportions. 
T'  e  P'uropean  8po<  ios  has  been  used  fortanninp  leather, 
and  Dr.   PevTe  Porchor  {Regotnrrs  i,f  tlir  S<»iihrm 
Fi'-Mji  and  Fnrestx,  p.  357)  notes  that  it  wa*;  ficily  used 
for  tli'^  piirfMiso  at  Charleston  during  the  war  rLt'crrcd 
to.   The  leaves,  branches,  and  especially  the  root,  are 
yoT  astrineent,  and  haTe  been  euooessfully  empbyed 
ia  dyaeuterie:!,  KafiMB(|m  remarking  that  he  can  tea- 
tifr  to  its  jrreat  merits  from  a  trial  on  his  own  person. 
It  has  \nxn  used  as  a  dye.    Dr.  Peyre  Porchcr,  in  the 
Work  cited,  remarks:  "The  water  in  which  the  berries 
h.ive  been  boiled,  with  flopperas,  is  used  as  a  djS.  An 
excellent  dark  brown  Is  made  with  bat  liUle  eoppenus. 
If  wabint  leares  are  added ,  it  d  ves  a  beautiful  blade  I 
aiu  informed  that  in  St.  Johnp,  Berkclfy.  S.  C,  a 
biiit:  dye  is  obtained  without  a  mordant  by  u^ing  the 
same  water  repeatedly  in  boiling  the  berries  for  the 
«xtniction  of  the  wax.     This  seems  an  unexpected 
lesult.'"    Sealing-wsix  is  nlm  made  from  it,  and  it 
even  furnished  a  tea  in  the  olil  tiiues.     IiiJeeil,  in  the 
<?arly  history  of  the  Chinese'  tea,  before  the  ]»lant  which 
>"id'Jed  it  was  well  known  to  be  related  lo  the  eauiellia, 
it  was  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  e*mie  ^I>e<  ie.s  of 
M'/rica.    There  are  other  species  found  in  the  United 
&atca,  M.  QuvliiaaHa  of  tne  Southern  United  Sutes 
peioi^aaid  to  make  a  belter  wax  than  M.  crrffrra.  It 
>  :i  larger  shrub.    One  in  Floriila.  .1/.  i<inih,r(i,  is  still 
Urger.    On  ibe  Pacific  coast,  all  the  way  from  Pugct's 
iytund  to  Mexico,  one  is  fotmd  which  attains  the  height 
of  tiifty  feet  and  is  oflen  two  feet  in  diameter,  (t.  m.  ) 

BAV  city,' the  county-seat  of  Bay  oo.,  Mich.,  is 
on  t!ie  Sau'inaw  Kiver,  4  miles  from  its  moutli.  aii'l  at 
tik'  iji^td  of"  Uiivijjatiuu.  It  is  iUiS  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
iKfiruil,  is  a  tcrmunts  of  both  the  Detroit  and  Bay  City 
lia  lrua  J  and  the  East  Saginaw  Kailroad,  and  is  on  two 
other  railroads.  It  has  auo  oommunieation  with  other 
I'U  i>i  uii  the  lakes  by  sevcnd  lines  of  steamers.  It  is 
ilio  ihirJ  City  ia  aiia  in  Michigan,  deriving  its  luiport- 
•iii  -c  from  its  manufactures  of  lumber  and  8;dt,  in  which 
it  excels  all  other  cities  of  the  upper  lake  region.  It 
I.S  handsom^  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  and  the 
tMx^neas  part  of  the  city  is  chielly  built  of  brick,  it 
bMthc  electric  lixlit,  is  supplied  with  water  from  Sagi- 
[law  Bay  by  the  tlully  system,  lia.s  two  jiark.s.  two  na- 
li>.*nal  lianks,  one  State  bttiik,  four  «<thei'  l<aiiks.  three 
'inly  anl  seven  weekly  newspapcra,  and  is  well  Mip- 
plied  with  hotels.  It  bss  seventeen  churches,  a  hiah 
sdHwl  with  an  exeellent  bnilding,  eight  publio  achooTs, 
atiJ  a  pnblle  library.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ri\  er  is 
West  Bay  City,  a  tiuurishing  town,  with  wliich  it  it. 
^^mneoled  by  three  wrought-iron  bridges.  Bay  City 
«is  inoOTpcrated  as  a  village  in  1859,  and  as  a  city  iii 
1865.  Tne  improvements  made  in  1881  an  estunated 
at|'i72,GOO     Popniatinn.  2<.),093. 

BAYLKY,  Ja.uks  H-  ioskvult,  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more, was  bom  in  Ni  w  York,  Aug.  23,  1814.  lie 
«&3  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Guy  C.  Baylor,  an  emi- 
Mot  physidaa    He  early  acquired  a  love  of  study. 


After  preparing  him5(clf  nt  a  boanling-school  near  Am- 
herst, Ma.'a. ,  he  entenxl  Trinity  College  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  whore  he  gniduatod  in  188,5.  He  begun  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  soon  gave  it  up,  and  sluditxi  ioi 
the  tuinistry  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church  nndtnr  Dr.  Jarvis 
of  Middlctun,  Conn.  After  eninpletimr  his  studies  he 
w;i8  luade  nxHor  of  an  liji  si  op;d  ehuixih  at  Ilarlcm, 
N.  V.  He  resiL'Ded  this  ehaive  in  ]84l.  an<i  wt nt  to 
Home,  wiierts  atUT  a  years  study,  he  waa  roveivcd  into 
the  Catholic.  Chureh.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  theology  for  two  vears  at  the  scmtnaiy  of  St. 
Sulpiee.  Kctuming  to  New  York,  he  \vas  ordained 
priest  Man  h  L'.  is  I  t,  by  Archbishop  HuLlit  s.  whuao 
secretary  lie  beeamo.  For  oiurethan  nine  yeiui»  be  was 
an  active  mia-iutiary  priest  til  New  York.  When  the 
new  diocese  ol'  Newark  was  created  in  IS.'iS  be  was 
iini>ointed  its  fimt  btshon.  He  waa  consecrated  in  the 
old  cathedra!  of  New  \  ork  on  Oet.  Is5;i.  I'V  .\rrh- 
bi»bop  BcUiiii,  the  pupal  nuaeiu.  Bisliop  Bayky  waa 
a  prominent  member  of  the  second  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  1860.  He  visited  Buiuo  in  1 8('>'J  to  wit* 
ness  the  canonization  of  the  Japanene  martyra;  in 
1867,  to  he  pre«enf  at  the  centenary  of  tlie  apostle.s; 
and  for  the  last  time  in  1870,  when  be  atlende<l  the 
Ecnineniral  Council  of  the  \  atiean.  He  wrnle  ii  val- 
uable Hinlory  of  tlif  Ciitlinlic  (^hvrch  in  .A"'  )'nic 
(I8.W;  revised  eii.  iSTiM  ami  (the  Lije  Blshnp 
Jinii^  ( 1 800 ;  last  cd.  1870).  Upon  the  death'  of  Arch- 
bishop Spalding,  Bishop  Bayley  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Baltimore,  ^^'lien  An  hbishop  MeCloskey  was 
appointed  the  first  American  i>ardiiiul.  Anhbiiibop 
Baylc}',  ns  the  pinnate  of  the  Catholic  Chiireh  in  the 
United  States,  was  selected  by  Pope  Pius  IX  aa  the 
niKistoite  delegate  to  place  the  beretta  on  His  Eminence, 
lie  governed  the  arelidioeese  of  l^altinjore  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  paid  the  debt  of  the 
cathedral  and  consecrated  it,  built  several  churches, 
ordained  numerous  priests,  visited  the  whole  of  hia 
diocese  two  or  three  times,  and  introdnccd  many  useful 
improvcnicnt.x.  Hin  health  failinL'.  he  nia*le  a  visit  to 
Kurope,  but  witliout  benefit,  in  ISTT,  and,  retuniing, 
died  at  Newark,  N.  .1..  on  Oct.  3d  of  that  year.  Iliu 
remains  were  taken  to  Kmrnittsbiiri',  Md.,  and  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  aunt.  Mother  Seton,  the  founder  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States.    (E.  I..  D. ) 

BAYNK,  Pktkr,  a  British  writer,  was  born  at  Fod- 
dcrty,  &-otlanil,  Oot.  I 'J.  IH.M).  He  Wiw  educated  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  gained  two 
prizes — one  for  a  poem  and  one  for  a  prose  sssay.  Hs 
at  onoe  entered  upon  a  litenuy  life,  and  became  editor 
of  the  OmmonteialA  of  Glasiraiw.  then  of  the  Wttnim 
of  E  linhtirL'h.  and  finally  of  the  />e//an  1  of  the  Wi'  Ivft; 
Rermp  of  iiOiidon.  lli^  opinions  cuneerning  in.Hpiration 
haying  created  adverse  feelings,  he  resigned  in  IHO.'i  his 
eiiitorial  position,  but  continued  to  furnish  articles  to 
many  jonmalsL  Hia  Biofjranhtatl  Exxmi*  (F  iinboi^h, 
l8.VJ-.58)  attracted  consideniole  attention,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  18.55  by  The  Christ  inn  l.ifr  in  i/w  IWscnt 
Tiiiw,  in  whii  h  he  .■^oin.dit  to  justify,  by  illustrious  ex- 
amples, the  Christian  iiiilh.  'i  bis  work  bad  a  great 
success  in  America.  He  also  published  the  Life  and 
Vorretpoudeace  of  Uugh  Miller  (1871).  In  I8til'  he 
published  an  Mjmn  the  l*iiritaiis.  since  whieh 

time  he  has  closely  stiuiied  the  history  of  I'uritanism, 
and  issued  in  Ib78  a  work  entitled  //<«■  (  ' li i'/  Actors  in 
thf  Puritan  Rnolutioii.  He  has  been  a  eontributor  to 
the  Contemporary,  Forhiigkliu*  Bntiitii  Quarterly,  and 
Lmdm  QHartmtf  Hfrifw.  (5f  bis  other  works  may  be 

iiiet)tionr<l — 77..'  Tr.sfimoini  nf  C/niff  fo  f'/iriili<ii'ifi/ ; 
The  Dntffi  of  Jt^iUi^  a  drama:  and  J^'>:snii.H  from  my 
Maxterx:  Curli/le,  IhtHytonyaM  Jiuxkiii  Alater 
work  is  'J\co  Great  EiipKahunmien :  Mr$.  Jkvwavtffmid 
Charlotte  Bronte  -  uuth  an  Emm  on  B/etry,  Uhuiimttd 

frtirn  Wnrdytnuih,  Jji/rort  (IjOlldon,  1881). 

BAi'U.N.NK  (  ITV,  u  city  in  tile  S.  R  part  of  Hud- 
son CO.,  N.  J.,  Ijctwccn  New  York  Hay  and  Newark 
Bay,  extending  south  from  Jcraev  City  to  the  Kill  von 
KuN.  It  is  the  shipiung^port  <^  krge  ml-refiiieries,  and 
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indildcs  Port  Johnston  on  the  Kill  von  KuU,  the  harg- 
«t  cotil-dilidt  ill  America.  It  has  also  cxteiwve  man  u- 
faictttrRi  or  pnint^  copper,  cbetnicals,  aimcaltiinil  iiii|)lc- 

tncnts,  as  wlI!  as  kwv-  and  planin.!-niil!8.  It  cimtuins 
scvcnil  >t.itliiMf!  iin  tliu  Centr.il  Kniln»aii  of  New  Jersey, 
witliiii  '-i'  l  rii'imtt's'  riilo  of  New  Vork,  and  is  a  fjivuritc 

f liuc  ol  rcsideruH!  tor  tho  business-men  of  thiit  city, 
tk  divided  into  five  wanls,  has  eleven  chnrclicf*,  five 
Ing^  pidjlic  schools,  and  two  weekly  newsnapers.  It 
WM  funned  in  ISiil  by  a  union  of  M>nic  villngeH  into  a 
town,  and  in  1X69  became  a  oi^.   Population,  0372. 

BAY  VIEW,  an  raoorpuratcd  xiin»ge  of  Blilwaokee 
CO.,  Wis  ,  i«  *_'  ni  !es  aiiuih  of  Milwaukee,  on  liiikc 
Micluijaii.  and  on  l\w  Phitaj^o  and  North-we»*loni  Kail- 
road.  The  Ohic.iL'o,  Mll\v;iiiktr,  ami  St.  i'aiil  ivailrtiud 
al:!0  skirts  the  vilin^e.  1  he  plac-e  Wiis  iivtduvl  about 
1H4(),  laid  oul  as  a  village  in  iMtw,  and  incorpumted  in 
18Ty.  The  extensive  iron-works  are  tho  thief  indiixtrj' 
oi  the  phu-o ;  it  bas  two  hoteb,  four  chun^hes,  and  two 
Bchoub.  Its  pru|ierlar  kt  atHoaaed  at  $5ti3,0ua,  but  is 
worth  over  |l,iNK),f)(N).  The  poblio expenaca tor  IH8I 
were  $l7,00i>.  an  1  t!i<  re  is  nn  ]iiil.Iic  dcM,  The  popu- 
lation is  of  various  niiiiiitialiii>.  atnl  in  isKO  numbered 
2<t52.  The  village  of  St.  l''r.iii  -;s.  aiijoiiiiii  j.  coutains  a 
llonian  Catholic  college,  seminary,  convent,  orphan 
asylum,  ete.   There  arc  also  glass-works  in  the  viemity. 

BAZAINK,  i'R-\N90is  Aciiims,  formerly  French 
manbaland  imperial  senator,  bom  Feb.  6,  J8li,  of  a 
militaiy  family,  lie  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1831,  and 
the  next  ye4ir  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Algeria. 
After  a  .•.■•rvii-c  of'finir  year>  lit-  wa.s  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
t'cnuiR'y,  an  i  riHcivi^ii  a  <  i(>.ss  of  lionor  on  the  batlle- 
ticld.  In  ! S  IT  lir  was  ti-anslt.'nv'l  to  tlu-  Foreign  I^i':.;ioii 
tor  aer\'ice  aguiuat^tbe  Carl:sl  bauds  in  Spain.  He  re- 
turai^  to  Algeria  in  I83*J  with  the  mnk  ol  eaptain,  and, 
having  taken  a  dntioguished  part  in  scvenil  imi)ortant 
actions,  be  was  plaoM  in  charge  of  the  militaiy  sub- 
division of  TIemcen.  Ho  waa  appointed  lieutenani- 
cr>lonel  in  lS4s,  and  given  the  oomiuand  of  the  (nnt 
regiment  of  the  FonMLii  l^j^ion.  When  t lie  CriiiRan 
war  bn)kp  out.  he  wa-.  aMHMnKxl,  in  I.S54.  to  tin?  coiii- 
niand  of  a  LriLMilL-.  and  w.is  frequently  iiiciitioncil  in 
laudatory  term.s  by  Canrobert  and  Pelii^er  during  the 
wese  of  Sebastopul  for  his  skill  in  oigaoitation  and  his 
penonal  valor.  \\'hcn  the  Huanans  evacuated  tho 
place  he  was  appointe*]  its  governor,  and  in  Sept.  1855, 
promotc^l  to  be  a  gcnenil  of  division.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  <-omuiandcd  the  expedition  against 
Kinl^irii.  wlm  h,  .it'tt  r  1  lirt'f  days'  invi'stuieiit,  ll»  Cap- 
ture 1  with  lC>Uu  ijrisoii<.'i>  ami  174  gumi. 

AVhcn  the  unjust  and  ill  starred  expedition  to  Mexiuo 
was  fitted  out  he  was,  in  July,  1802,  appointc<l  to  the 
command  of  the  first  division  of  infantry*,  which  disem- 
barked at  Vera  Crui.  Ue  loft  that  citv  in  December 
to  take  the  command  at  Jalnpa.  In  October  of  the 
nox-f  \c:i\  ho  ri  lifvtxl  (Jen.  Ft)rey  in  the  supreme  com- 
m an  i,  an  1  after  several  bftttUa  entered  the  city  of 
.Mrxini  on  tlie  I'ith  of  Julv,  Thi-rr  ho  ur^'an- 

isMtd  A  vigorous  pursuit  ot  Juarez,  driving  Itiiu  to  ilic 
extreme  frontier.  In  Feb.,  iNCo,  he  eajttureil  the 
«tn>nghold  of  Oojaca,  where  he  took  TliOU  prisoners. 
Ho  was  :ietive  i n. breaking  up  the  lawlesa  guerdb  Lands 
whioh  inteMcd  tho  countiy.  The  soocesa  of  the  e.vpe- 
dltion  seemed  comj>lete,  but  from  that  time  many  thini.'s 
conspired  ajrainst  it.  It  was  evident  that  the  heart  of 
Mo.Mco  was  against  tho  Empire;  the  Unites!  States, 
just  ri'Iicv  ci]  li-oin  the  Imr  icns  of  t lif  Civil  War.  roiild 
now  oontroiil  iha  unjust  .schciue  wilii  energy ;  and  there 
waa  a  want  of  .iword  between  Rizainc  and  Maximilian. 
It  was  de<  ide«l  to  withdraw  tlio  French  troops  and  leave 
the  Empire  an  1  the  emi>eror  to  their  fate.  Tlic  retreat 
began  in  Sept,  1866:  plooe  alter  place  waa  abendoneil, 
until  the  wKnte  French  amiy  was  mnoentrated  at  \'era 
Cruz  nn  1  i  n  ii  iriii-r  to  embark.  Hefoni  leaving,  Ha- 
taine  had  attian  il  tii  the  Council  of  Notables  that  the 
establishment  of  a  .Mcxii  an  empire  was  imnraelicable 
and  further  strife  hn|K'less.  Tlie  French  left  Vera  Croa 
in  l^Ianb,  1867,  and  on  the  l8th  of  June  in  the 


year  Maximilian  waa  shot  at  QoerfitatOj  and  the  im|w- 
rial  rigiiM  came  to  an  end. 
In  Sept.,  1864,  dOTtn?  hia  abarooe,  Baiatne  had  been 

created  a  marshal  of  Fr.m -o.  Thi.s  crave  li'ni  a  ri-ht 
to  a  9C4it  in  the  mmatc,  which  hc^  took  ijn  ihc  1  7th  "\ 
May.  I>(i7,  Uii  the  i'Jth  of  November  he  was  aj - 
tM»)ntcd  to  the  command  of  the  thinl  army  corps,  with 
iiis  head -quarters  at  Nancy;  and  in  Ojt,  18(.y.  he  xtaa 
made  commander  of  the  Imperial  (luard.  When  war 
was  declared  hjf  Fbnoe  AgMM*  Prussia  on  the  l.jth  of 
July.  IHTU,  no  fflBcral  was  mgarded  with  more  favor 
and  nope.  He  acted  with  Talnr  and  yfgor  in  the  early 
battles,  but  was  tjrc.illy  tr.niiinilli'l  in  bis  |/laiis  and 
movcmcnf.s  liv  the  ititcrlcreucc  of  the  enim  ror  Napo- 
le  iti,  will)  wisliL'd  to  iondnet  tuilitar>'  afta  i-s  {x^rsonaily. 
On  the  yth  of  August,  na74iinc  was  in  command  at 
Mctz.  and  on  the  succeeding  days  was  engaged  in  the 
murderous  battles  of  Lon/^eviljc  and  Utuvcluttc.  Tlte 
result  of  these  caused  huB  to  attemj^a  relrvat  upon 
Verdun,  which  was  contested  by  the  crown  prince  and 
Ucn.  Stcinmetz  in  (tevend  battles  and  affiurs,  among 
which  were  \'ionville,  IXjncourt,  and  llezonville,  re- 
8ultin</  in  t'rcat  losses  on  both  sides,  but  preventing  the 
i-.sra|ii'  of  the  I'liiK  h.  llis  hope  to  be  able  to  ci>-»iit.r- 
ate  with  MacMuhon  also  faded  away,  and  at  last  he 
found  himself  shut  up  in  Metx,  with  the  alternative  to 
cut  his  way  through  his  ewemice  or  to  surrender.  CoUl' 
Detent  Judges  think  he  diould  have  done  the  former  OT 
nave  |K>rished  in  the  attempt  The  situation  became 
further  complicated  by  the  capitalation  of  Napoleon  at 
Sedan,  the  tall  of  the  Empire,  and  (ho  iiroi  l.iin.i(ion  of 
the  Kepublic;  these  brought  before  ii  &  miaJ  new  pulit- 
ioal  cuusidcrations.  fluri  Mt  mod  a  divided  authority ; 
he  was  a  marshal  of  the  Empire ;  should  he  employ 
his  army  in  the  ser^'iee  of  a  revuluti(mar\'  llepublie  ?  la 
this  condition  of  ihinirs  the  astounding  intelUsenee 
arrived  in  France  that  he  had  surrendered  Mets,  with 
all  its  armament  and  munitions  and  a  French  army  of 
1 7i),iHio  men.  This,  in  spite  of  a  few  efforts  to  stay 
the  tide,  was  the  inu-  cml  of  Fron  h  n  sisiam  o  atjd  the 
war.  France  had  lost  an  army,  and  tJenuaiiy  had 
gained  one.  Paris  must  fall.  Bazaine  attempted  to 
exonerate  himself  in  artirlcs  jmblishod  in  Belgian  jour- 
nals by  throwing  the  n -i  n  ;l.;iity  on  the  council  of 
war  which  he  had  ealied  betbre  the  aunotder.  But 
the  public  voice  was  loud  agninMb  him;  on  his  return 
to  Paris  in  1871  numerous  petitions  were  sent  in  that 
he  should  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-mortiaL 
A  c-ourt  of  inquirj'  dci-iiled  that  he  sh«mld  be  tried.  He 
was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Petit-Trianon  at  Wv 
sailles,  an<l  a  council  of  war  or  court-mailial  \Nas  ap- 
pointed. It  consisted  of  several  generals,  with  the  due 
d'Auniale  iis  president.  A  lomr  paiHT  was  read  by  the 
,|ud^c^vocate,  which  was  ansWered  by  the  mandial  in 
juatifieation  of  hia  conduct  The  result  was  that  he 
was  unanimously  pronounced  guilty  of  having  i>ennitted 
his  army  to  lay  tlown  their  anus  in  o|K'n  campaign  with- 
out doing  all  that  his  duty  and  honor  rojiiii.  ti  to  j  re- 
vcnt  it,  and  of  having  surrendered  Mctz  without  ex- 
hausting all  its  rcwmrccs.  He  was  sentenced  to  mililar}' 
'  degradation  and  death,  but  wn.«  recommended  to  men;/ 
by  the  court  Marslial  .Ma<M:iliun,  who  was  then 
preaident  of  the  French  Bcpublic,  coDmiutcd  the  aen: 
tentse  to  twenty  ^rs'  imprisonment,  without  militaiy 
dcLTn  latiiiii  Tliis  mmlification  was  haughtily  re<'cived 
by  llic  uiarsl).d,  who  said  it  saveil  his  honor.  He  was 
taken  on  the  27th  of  Dch?,,  1s7:;,  to  .<to.  MarL'iionti-.  ^lu 
island  near  Cannes,  an  historic  place  of  deteniiou  ibr 
state  prisoners;  but.  through  the  agency  of  his  wife 
and  several  ofiieers,  he  contrived  to  escape  on  the  night 
of  the  yth  of  Aug.,  IS74.  He  went  first  to  Italy,  and 
then  to  Switieriand,  where  he  bad  a  curdial  receptioB 
in  the  castle  of  Arenenbnrff  from  the  cx-cmprcss  Eu- 
genic. He  pHK-ceded  to  England,  where  he  wtvtc  an 
ai-couiit  of  his  conduct  in  a  work  entitled  The  Amtt/  nf 
f/tf  llln:.<-  I'miH  Am/.  1~  to  ()■  !.  !S70,  NuineroiSS 

other  justificatory'  pieces  which  were  not  his  were  attrib- 
uted to  him.  (U.C.J 
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BEACONSFIJvLD,  BENJA3nN  Disraeli,  1«L^rl  of 
(ISiM-lHxSl),  an  illtuitnuus  Kuglihh  slnlCKinan  iiikI  au- 
Uwr,  wus  bom  in  liundon,  Dtx-.  IM,  1M>4.    Ilm  liiuiily 
befonjred  to  tlie  il^cnlianlini,  or  piirt'St  nice  ol'liie  Jt'w». 
The  fiixt  of  theui  wlio  ecHli  J  in  Ilniliuni  wns  Ht njaiiiin 
DisTneli,  a  Venetian  mon-liant,  who  cjinio  to  lhal  country 
in  1 748f  and  ilied  at  Knfielil  in  Ii<l7  at  tlicajicof  ninety. 
Uiaaon,  Imac  Dianeli  ( I  j06-JS48),  theaathorof  Cnvuit- 
iW«  »^  l*iffTatnre  ntwl  other  worfeji  whw?h  have  become 
Enirliiili  vlaas'i  s.  unm  iifl  in  isni'^Ii^M  niusvcvi,  by  whom 
he  had  thn-c  mnih  and  out:  dauj^lUer.    Voun>r  Benjsw 
niin  I)i.'*n»eli  was  educated  partly  at  Iionic  nn<l  partly 
«t  a  private  school,  and  we  iiuagine  lliat  in  ike  Iwy- 
liood  of  V i vian  (iroy  he  has  left  tu  a  pteture  of  lits  own. 
He  wii.s  at  first  intendi  d  {i.r  the  law,  and  wjis  artidc<l 
M  tlie  uL'e  ofseventt't  ri  to  the  fimi  of  Swain.  Stevens 
.V:  Cu  .  ()M  .Ii'wn.    Ili  r.'  his  uliilitynnd  assiduity  were 
so  uiarkcil  tlutt  bis  fatber-was  advised  to  send  liim  to 
the  bar.    Bora,  however,  in  a  library,  as  he  was  fund 
of  sayins,  he  soon  ttaii8fi[>rred  his  energies  to  a  uiore 
eonjscninf  fttmoRphcre.   When  little  tnore  than  oiie-and- 
twinty  yf;«rii  (if       lie  puliiihlud  ]'in''tii  (irr>/,\\u'  nmst 
ruuiarkable  Kiutlish  work — except  Conf  rcve  s 
Badtrfor  »i^MimBnn^^t£celiiia—v]\ich  has  ever 
pavcoeded  Jroin  so  voung  an  author,   lie  theu  dctcr- 
nihied  to  tiavel,  and,  occoiupanied  by  Mr.  Meredith,  a 
vounif  tiian  of  i;mit  aliililu-.H  niui  brilliant  iinnnissc, 
visiievi  ill  the  next  few  years  the  uio»i  tsiuions  jilare*) 
of  Kuropcand  the  Levant.   Mr.  iMereditii  died  ai  ( "aiio 
in  I82y,  iuniented  by  none  more  than  by  hi.*)  fellow- 
traveller,  whose  sister  lie  was  shortly  to  have  married. 
Will  II  1)  .-.racli  returned  to  England  in  !s:i*J.  liiw  fallior 
(lid  SL'ul.'il  at  Bnidenluiuiiii  BiK'kiiiL-liani>liin'.  niul  llio 
y<-i)iii:  mail  s^ooii  afit  r  pri'.-i'iil*'  !  IiimscH'  tu  lin'  i  lectorn 
at  High  Wycombe  as  tlie  ioeal  candidate.    Owing  |jei- 
ha(iM  to  his  extravagant  dress  and  wanner,  he  was  iin- 
favunibly  received  on  the  hiistini'S.  and  was  delesitcd 
by  Cob  Orey,  a  son  of  the  prime  minister.    Yet  how 
httle  effect  on  bis  self  (  iiiitidLiicL'  wus  pni  luccd  hy  this 
reverse  mav  be  jud^'eil  from  the  convcpsatioii  which  he 
held  shortly  aflerwards  with  Lord  Mvlbonrno,  then 
Home  Semtaiy.  The  btter,  intemited  in  the  younjt 
man's  spirit  and  origimJitf  ,  aiuted  hhu  what  he  wanted 
to  Ik'.    "  T  want  to  be  priiuf  inin'ster,"  wa.s  the  iui- 
luediate  answer — one  which  ilei*t  toyed  all  ldin\  3Iel- 
boiime's  hoi>e  of  being  able  to  assist  liim.    It  is  hardly 
sur]irsing  that  such  language  m  tliif),  coupled  with  the 
sinifiiliirity  of  his  appearance  and  the  audacitj  of  his 
opiiiioos.  slirtultl  have  given  rise  to  a  re}M»rt  (mentioned 
by  ^iuuiliey  in  IH.'Ifi)  that  his  friend»  were  coiu-erncd  for 
his  intellect.    But  the  n'tK>rt  had  no  other  foundation 
than  the  wishes  of  the  niuiieroiis  enemies  ho  had  made 
tl^his  indc|K'nileiii-e,  bi.s  siirciwm,  and  his  untlinching 
oaKition  of  opinuHM  striking  at  the  ruut  of  ooaven- 
tiona!  politics. 

Mr  n'sr  u  ii  contested  Ili^b  Wwonibe  three  times 
and  'j  unit! on  once  before  he  v\';i.h  tiiiaity  returned  tor 
MaidBtooe  at  the  general  elections  of  I.S^i^i.  During 
thia  inicrval  he  pauliahed  hie  Lnten  Jiumv/nmle^ 
Tht  Critft  EeaniiHeJj  and  The  ViHdkutum  of  thi' 
J-f,  itish  f  'oitsfi/iifi'rin.  In  thc.'if  r.<!s,a\-s  iiiainiaincil 
the  t»atue  theory  of  Kntilish  parties  wiiich  he  bad 
bnKichcil  on  the  hustinirs  and  to  which  ho  adhered 
-  thniugh  life.  Thcv secured  for  him  iho  friendship  and 
adminitlon  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  inteniBted  himself 
wanuly  in  Irs  fortuiu^.  Dnrinv'  li'.s  cotitesf  for  the 
borough  of  Taunton  ajainst  .^lr.  Lalxmclicrc,  Mr.  Dis- 
rarli.  rctorriiiLr  to  an  aLirccnii'iit  niadt;  bv  all  sections 


of  the  Liberal  party,  used  the  stroiis  exprewiion  that 
''the  Whip  had  senedthebWIy  hand  of  O  Council." 
What  he  meant  of  couiwi  wat  that  Daniel  O'Conneirs 
Twliey  in  Ireland  must  inevitably  lead  to  bloodshed. 
\\iit  tlic  plirasc  V,  iv  uj)  bv  all  D  .sractl's  uppo- 

oents,  and  he  him.><<.'it  w.ui  reiiroaclied  with  ircai  licry  in 
qMaking  thus  of  O'Conneli,  who!<e  assistance  had 
not  vnipkd  to  make  tue  of  «t  High  VVycuiube.  The 
fatter cmiKe  had  prnMUoally  no  fimtidalMNi.  Some  very 
fvboft  lattetB  poaieJ  hetunen  the  nnghial  pattiefl,  and 


Disnvli.  fin  lin-:  that  O'Conneli,  havmg  once  killed  a 
man  in  a  dm  l,  ha  1  made  a  vow  never  to  fight  another, 
sent  a  QJialleoge  to  his  son,  Morgan  O'Conneli,  who  re- 
fu.scil  to  be  answerable  for  the  laniz^uagc  u.sed  by  his 
father.  O'Conneli  had  called  Disnieli  "  the  descendant 
of  the  imiKUiitent  thief."  Disraeli,  when  sjitisfaction 
was  refiLsed  hini  by  both  father  and  son.  nublicly  de- 
clared that  he  had  '*oDwod  the  ruffian  and  htsraoe.'' 
Neither  of  the  two  can  he  aaid  to  have  kft  the  couri 
u-ith<<iit  a  stain,  for  each  was  iQrhi*  potttloa  dehnned 
tj-oui  tilc  language  of  abti.v;. 

In  D'sracli  attained  the  objci  t  of  hts  omhitioil 
by  being  returue<l  ibr  the  borough  <d'  Maidstotie,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Wwlham  Lewis.  At  tips  period  of 
his  pnfranre  into  Varl'aniont  the  ciTi'ct  of  Irs  cx-irnvn- 
gatil  divsw  wa.>i  lici^^litcncd  by  Wm  tlowini:  r  ni'lclo  and^ 

Kale  Oriental  countenance.  The  11>iim'  <it Coiniuons 
as  alwaj's  been  ready  to  ridicide  anything  abnormal 
or  outri.  The  new  member  lor  Maidstone  gave  tho 
flousc  a  foretaste  of  that  mixture  of  rhetoric  and  sar- 
csism  which  aftenvards  made  his  fortune,  but  which 
was  not  snffii-iciidy  ajipreciated  when  lirsi  luani  to 
counteract  his  special  disadvautaKCS.  Moreover,  his 
character  a.-*  painted  bjr  his  sncmics  had  gone  before 
hi  III.  The  House  was  nrenared  to  snenv  His  uatden 
spcHich  was  in  ivply  to  O'Conneli  tn  a  dctmte  concern- 
ing  an  election  subscription  fund  raised  in  Kni'l.ni  l  to 
ent-ouragc  the  presentation  of  |K>tit;ons  against  the  Irish 
incmbcrs.  The  House  refused  to  listen,  but  l^dbre  he 
8:it  down  Diaroeli  said,  "  I  aiu  notaurprised  at  the  re- 
ception t  have  experienced.  I  have  begnn  aeveral 
things  many  times,  and  I  have  oflcti  sue -(  O  led  at  last. 
I  shall  sit  down  imw.  but  the  time  will  lunic  wln-n  you 
will  lu'ar  me  "  .Mri'aily  in  I >^.'W  this  predi»-tiun  Woiran 
to  be  fulfilled.  On  the  presentation  of  the  Chartist 
Petition  he  Spoke  in  favor  of  taking  it  into  considera- 
tion. Ilia  reaaoiiB  were  given  at  greater  length  and 
with  more  forse  in  Sf^fif  than  In  h's  speech.  He  did 
considt  r  that  the  peopU'  of  Eiiul.md  liad  their  true 
griovaiiris  to  complain  of.  but  he  had  to  bear  the  usual 
tmnt»  1>  vt  IK  1  at  men  who  do  not  keep  in  tlio  n^gubr 
graovea  of  Uieir  party. 

In  the  trtme  year  (1839)  he  mmtied  the  widow  of  his 
former  colle  ignr-.  Wyndhaiu  I>'wi5.  who  brouvlit  li'm 
a  considerable  Ibrtiine.  which,  by  placing  him  bey  ond 
the  reaidi  of  |>ecun;ary  necessity  and  enmllinir  Irm  in 
the  riinks  of  the  country  gentlemen  ns  pmprielor  of 
Hiighcnden,  gave  him  the  |M)sition  which  he  wanted 
and  enabled  him  to  fulfil  Irs  r  irly  liojics.  Within  ten 
years  of  his  eniiy  into  I'ailiauimf.  w'thin  ten  years  of 
n  failure  which  others  had  con.>ti'lt  n-^l  Hn.il.  lie  liail  taken 
his  pliicQ  aiuuug  the  luufit  iui]>ortnnl  men  in  the  Houiie. 
Within  twelve ycms  be  was  leader  of  the  opimition. 
In  fifteen  vi  ant  he  was  chancellor  of  the  exchctiuer  and 
leader  of  the  House,  n  stalcsninn  of  established  genius, 
an  onilor  bcforo  wlmm  tlic  ImMrst  quailed  and  the  most 
callous  winced,  i'eiiiaiw  the  dtvadc  of  years  between 
the  resignation  of  I^u-d  MellMiurne  in  Is41  and  tlie 
rcaignatiuo  of  JUird  John  KusBell  in  1H51  may  be  con- 
sidered the  nKwt  interestmg  period  of  hii  oarecr.  In  it 
'  Ik-  had  slmwn  li'niM'lf  :i  ma.stcr  of  every  weapon  of  Of* 
atuiy,  ol  invuiitioii,  humor,  j*aiiio» — «d'  arrowy  .«*atire 
which  (piivcrn  in  the  victim's  lieart.  and  the  cin-umam- 
biciit  irony  w  hich  wnips  him  in  a  bhcet  of  ridicule.  In 
it  Ik'  lia  I  set  forth  those  views  of  Knglish  history,  of 
Knglish  imrties,  and  of  llic  eondition  of  tlic  KncUsh 
people  which,  however  rliin  nkil  at  liist.  till  (lir  r  lale 
111  tlie  allt  red  tonrot  iiuLlic  lili'  wliirli  w.i.s  .^ub.se(|ni  ntly 
pcR-eptiblc.  ami  in  t!io  ditierent  language  ihcreafU'r 
adopted  by  the  Tory  party  towards  popular  demandai 
In  it  be  had  catabliahed  his  title  to  uc  considered  one 
of  the  teadera  of  wen,  and  had  become  the  stay,  pride, 
and  hope  of  the  di  s  rtt  1  an  1  disheartened  party  which 
had  once  looked  so  coldij'  on  hits  pretensions.  To  thia 
l>osiiion  ho  had  fought  his  way  by  his  literature  and  hb 
wit}  and  there  were  li^  nomeota  of  his  existeaoe  on 
which  ha  looked  back  irith  gnaier  sotisfaetkHi  llwnthe 
ooQcIunon  of  his  fint  ten  months  of  oflidal  life  (Fobnip 
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ary  to  I>w«"niber,  1852).  lie  hiid  rebuilt  the  Torj- 
partly;  lifted  from  the  dust  the  flag  of  the  countrj- 
fentleinen  of  Knglund  ;  had  I'uriued  out  of  them  a  Gov- 
crnuient  whieh  had  vonducted  the  aflkin  of  Uie  countiy 
with  spirit  and  sapacity. 

Disrai'li  \vii8  ilu-  fir!>t  to  see  that  in  the  earlier  fiscal 
refortiiH  of  Sir  HolH  i-t  IVel  lnrkcii  the  trerins  of  niorf 
cxtennivc  <liaii-(s  \sliii-li  minlit  he  iimcd  iiimii  liirn 
unlei<K  tlie  ('i)ii>tTv;itive  party  were  both  watclii'ul  and 
unites!.  Uiit  he  saw  nothing  in  his  Com  Bill  or  hlB  Dew 
tahflf  to  alanu  the  landed  iiilerost.  In  these  lueasnrrs, 
whieh  it  was  nndentood  were  to  be  atrompanied  by  a 
kuye  anteoi  of  oonoMmtd  traatiee,  the  luinister  was 
but  following  in  (he  (botatciia  of  Bolmirbruke  and  of  the 
younrcr  I'ltt.  Uiil  whon  Sir  I'ol  ort  H'lMiiod  pradiially 
dep:iriiiiir  f'roin  tlu-  principlt-s  w  liidi  lie  had  licM  in  op- 
jH)^^iti()ii.  l)  -r;i(  li  s  tdir  lii  Lian  to  ciiaiiL'i',  tliouiili  it  was 
not  on  aeiy  t  iiijiiiit  ii  lal  (iui>tion  that  tlic  note  of  discon- 
tent tir>t  i<^)un(le<J,  but  on  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  of 
1843.  All  that  we  leani  from  Disraeli's  speceh  at  that 
tiine  b  hie  helicf  that  a  more  coniprehen»ivc  remedial 
policy  was  needed  fur  the  condition  of  Ireland.  But 
the  point  aimed  at  was  Sir  Botwrt  Peel's  midden  ehangc 
of  t'riiiir  at  ihr  Mi-.-^Hf-tintt  ot'tln'  Irish  coriMinitioiis  afUT 
he  had  lakfii  othee.  Tlu'  nienibers  of  tin-  Young  Kn,L'- 
land  party,  as  Disraeli  and  his  friends  csdlcd  themselves, 
protested  against  this  course  of  action,  but  were  sharply 
telcen  to  task  ;  and  this  was  the  lieginninL'  <  t  ihi  (ptar- 
rel  between  these  two  statesmen.  In  1844,  Lord  Ash- 
ley's Factor^'  Bill  and  a  pn>pos(;d  change  in  the  sugar 
duties  again  gave  rise  to  a  collision  b«;twcen  Sir  Robert 
and  his  followers.  In  ls4.'>,  Disnieli  led  the  chorus  of 
disapprovii!  which  wascalltHl  forth  by  tin-  op<'nini.'  of  li  t- 
ters  at  the  jxist-offirc,  ami  be  rcceivi'fl  cuiisiilcral  jc  Mip- 
jMjrt  from  the  I<oiii!mii  pn  ss.  In  b  .s  s]M'f(  li  on  this 
subject  occun  his  nx  inort)  li'  Ics^  ription  of  the  Whigs 
baviDg been  caught  ii  iih  m.  .  uml  Sir  Itobert  Peel  run- 
ning away  with  their  clothes  His  s^iecch  on  the  en- 
downent  of  Maynooth  is  a  locim  e/niaiain  on  party  gov- 
ernment, and  iias  been  said  to  be  the  first  of  his  speeehea 
that  sunk  deep  into  the  public  mind ;  yet  it  had  the 
cfTc  -t  til  break  up  tlu-  Voiiiil' 1'tu  laii  l  party.  Oti  lolb 
tlii-Hc  ipie.Htintis  the  iniui.stry  luui  bcoti  detcated  by  ibe 
votes  oflbcir  own  ^>!irty,  an<l  were  eoiupclled  to  reln«et 
their  jndgnient,  btill  superior  to  niiy  of  bis  previous 
0pcc(;ne«  was  thaton  agricultural  distress  in  May,  l,s4,i, 
when  t  lie  Government  oppoecd  the  motion  that  "in  le- 
licvinv  the  burdens  of  the  coimtry  duo  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  necessity  of  aiTordink'  relief  to  the  Mrieol- 
turn]  Interest."  In  it  he  draws  the  nietnrcof  the  landed 
illtttest  as  »Sir  Rnliort  Feel  s  cast-oft"  nii.''tress  with  a  bit- 
ter humor  and  terrible  trutbfulness  prubulily  unc<|uulled 
it)  the  auiials  of  s;itirc.  The  speech  coiieludes  with  the 
mcniorable  derlaiatiou  that  the  Conservative  party  was 
"ail  un:aiii/iil  liVjUK-risy. '' 

In  loukinff  bade  on  the  figures  of  Mr.  DiaracU  and 
Sir  Itobeit  Peel  as  thegr  stand  out  in  the  political  picture 
of  forty  years  agO;  we  are  fmpienily  reiiiimled  of  the 
relation  which  existed  between  tbe  two  ^.real  liter.in.- 
rivals,  Po|>e  and  Addison.  Itotli  wi  re  nu  n  of  uncom- 
mon part.s — the  one  coM  an<i  a  little  sniien-ilious,  who 
had  ri.sen  to  eniiiieure  through  all  the  regular  avenues 
by  whieh  it  is  a|>pnKichetl  in  (ircat  Uritain,  the  public 
suhtsd,  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  LJnder-Swretarj'  s 
office,  a  master  of  Viigilian  quotation,  and  the  idol  of  the 
little  senate  whieh  aflenraraa  bore  his  name;  the  other 
the  reverse  of  all  thi.s,  a  stranger  to  the-  freenia.>'oiir>' of 
public .seli(H)l and  university  life;  uiuside  ot'ilie  entin- cir- 
cle of  iiitliienecs  by  wliir-b  Mul'I  >li  .-tale.-mt  ii  bad  iMiierlo 
been  moulded;  enn.si'iourt  of  ability  sei-ond  to  none  in 
lliat  great  as.scml)ly  which  had  been  taught  to  sneer  at 
him  ;  eager  ti>r  distinction,  ectHnitric,  sareastic,  and  vin- 
dict  ive :  the elderman  perplexed  by  a  phenanieDODSo  ibr- 
cign  to  his  own  obaer\'atiou,  iiritated  by  sarcasm  to  which 
he  was  anabte  to  reply,  and  a  little  afraid  of  powers 
which  he  did  not  ih>s.s<s.s  binisclf :  ari\iniiK  to  have  the 
credit  of  treating  his  opponent  with  eoiiicnipt,  yet  re- 
vealing the  effect  <tf  tbe  blowi  nonred  fay  eveiy  effort 


which  he  made  to eonoeal  it:  the  }-oungerone  ii..'cns&l 
by  i^ematio  depreciation  and  determined  to  make  hie 
strength  felt;  gaillcd  bv  the  tone  (d'  superiority  in  whieh 
he  WW  eonsbuitly  ad^rasaed,  and  impatient  of  a  su- 
premacy which  was  maintained  by  keepmsr  other  nctt 
'lown  What  private  gniunds  of  ill-fi'eliiii.'  may  li:i\e 
e\i.>-ted  between  ilie  two  may  |K)ssiblv Ik-  learned  at  some 
l.iier  fiiiirv     Ii  is  sai<l  that  Sir  J'uIuti  1'<<  I  eoiieciveil  a 

IH-Tsoual  di.^like  for  Mr.  Disnieli,  wbieb  the  latter  on 
lis  pstrt  delighted  to  agi;n»vate  by  s.iyiiig  and  doing 
thii^  which  he  knew  would  sb<K-k  Sir  UoU-rt's  respoct- 
abili^.  On  puUie  grounds  the  one  jL-rcat  charge  whidi 
the  younger  statesman  bnmght  agaiuat  the  cMer  wa» 
that  he  aid  not  understand  his  own  position,  ^e  kty- 
uotc  (d'  the  iinlictmeiit  is  pri  .•■ented  in  a  pa.s.s:ii:e  in  tnc 
Li/f  <if  Ijiiril  (Utiinir  lirntiink.  where  Disraeb  points 
out  the  o|)|)ortim:ty  which  Mr.  I'eel  bad,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Canning,  "of  fbrminix  a  strong  and  enlightened 
adniiiii.^tration  and  rendcrng  the  Torj-  party  famous 
and  (Hipular"  by  a  " statesman  like  settlement  of  the 
two  great  questions— the  admissioo  of  Koaaa  Oetbolio* 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  some  reoomtniclioB 
of  that  oHwmbly  itself"  Disraeli's  stronir  conTiction 
that  the  Tories  oiirlit  thus  to  b.ivc  aiiticipateil  the 
Whigs,  and  thai  S.r  Robert  I'eel  wastiie  i  lref  ob>la.  le 
in  the  wjiy  of  its  beiui;  done,  led  bini  to  deny  Sir  11  1>- 
ert's  title  to  the  character  of  a  great  statesman,  and 
constantly  to  refer  to  the  principles  of  the  Tory  party  Id 
the  eighteenth  centiin*.  From  the  Kcvolutioo  of  161* 
to  the  death  td'  the  vounger  I'itt  in  18()6  tlie  atreaiB  of 
Turviam  hml  flowed  nn  in  one  unbroken  course,  firee 
trade,  pariianicntarv  reform,  and  ndicf  of  the  Roman 
Ca;b(>l:i-s  liavimr  Uh'u  its  tbn'c  dislitutive  Imdiiiarks. 
Was  the  nu-iimry  of  this  cri'i-il  maintained  in  its  jiurity 
for  upward-,  of  a  eeiitury  to  lie  etfaeed  by  tbe  blunders 
of  a  few  men  during;  little  more  than  twenty  years?  It 
was  monstrous.  SnrBobert  Peel  should  have  educated 
his  party  as  they  were  capable  of  being  educated — 
should  have  taught  them  to  look  back  to  the  dax-s  of 
Pitt,  of  WyndhaiUt  and  of  Bolingfaroke.  Ifjpenooal  jeal- 
onsios  had  made  it  imnnsstble  for  Mr.  Canning  to  do  this^ 
the  field  was<  b  ar  fnr  ^Ir.  I'eel.  15ut  he  lost  the  chance, 
and  when  the  ball  raine  to  the  feet  of  Mr.  Disraeli  it 
was  already  too  late,  I !"  it  is  wArA  \\  \\y  Mr.  Di.vr.icli 
should  Inue  eomc  forward  as  the  champion  of  prutec- 
tion.  the  aii?wcr  would  be  that  Sir  Kobeit  Fael  IumI 
committed  his  party  to  that  polii^— that,  supponng  he 
must  know  best  and  following  his  instructions,  his  sup- 
porters had  solicited  the  oonfidenco  of  the  elcctore  on 
that  very  ground,  and.  having  done  .«o,  ihcy  were  not 
prepared  to  tiini  tbeir  backs  on  all  (heir  recent  profes- 
sions. Mr.  Disraeli  supported  jimtection  as  liir  as  it 
was  ht^  e.ssary  to  8*'ciirc  for  the  landed  interest  its  pnijicr 
weight  iu  the  constitution.  If  wo  were  asked  to  name 
the  one  article  of  his  politkail  creed  to  which  he  adhered 
throughout  life  with  undeviating  convictions,  we  shooid 
say  it  was  the  belief  that  the  greatness  of  England  wat 
foundcHl  on  what  he  u.se<l  to  call  her  territorial  s^'stem. 
This  is  well  set  forth  in  a  s)K^c<h  delivered  at  Shrews 
bury  in  May,  IsbJ,  in  whit  b  be  n  plied  to  Mr,  CoIhIch'* 
attacks  on  the  feudal  svstem,  and  showc<i  that  tbe  i-re- 
pondcrance  of  the  lamled  interest  had  made  Kii.laiid 
able  to  resist  even  Napoleon,  and  that  the  territorial 
aristmrracy  pvo  stability  to  the  constitution.  With  this 
view  it  was  impoasible  for  Disrseli  to  allow  that  the  corn- 
tax  was  *'  a  tax  on  the  food  of  the  |K<o|>le  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  siniric  class;"  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  like  other 
taxes  that  eoiilribntcd  to  the  support  of  institutions, 
I'lmdiicive  to  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  jiiiblii', 

(Jn  tl.e  diaili  of  liortl  (JeMirgc  IJiiitinek  in  Septem- 
ber. IM'^,  .Mr,  Disraeli  became  leader  of  the  oi>|>o8ition 
in  the  lower  House.  This  poKt  fell  to  him  almost  hy 
natural  selection,  though  lie  himself  has  said  thai  a 
speeoli  nade  Aug.  aOth  on  tbe  "Jiefbnn  ScaHon"  eoo- 
tribitted  not «  little  to  hm  promotion.  He  had  joat  the 
qtialitics  of  which  the  Coiiscr\  ativc  p.nrty  at  that  time 
j  stood  moeit  in  nc*e<l.  Almost  all  the  otiicial  experience 
i  of  the  House  of  CooinMnia  was  arrayed  againat  Ibeat. 
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The  debaters  to  wlniru  tlicy  and  the  public  liad  long 
been  aofustciintil  ■,  I  l(Hik  M[)  with  fonfidcnce  and  re- 
fnect  —  IVel,  (irai)aui.  Herbert,  Lineohi,  Goulbnni, 
KiiSHell.  l^alniertitun — iill  were  ready  t<)<iiwharpc  tht  ir 
lolteries of  lo^c,  ridieule,  and  reprn:u  !i  nri  ilic  il(n  trincs 
which  tliev  liad  fbnuerly  professed.    Sir  Itobcrt  was 
never  tircJ  of  lecturing  his  ouondam  followers  on  the 
abmidily  of  the  opinioBS  with  which  he  had  so  sedu- 
loariy  hnbned  tbem.   In  IKsmeli  the  Tones  had  the 
only  onttiir  ciipablc  of  payinc;  back  with  interest  the 
taunts  wbieh  were  hourly  heaped  u|x»n  iheiu.    He  re- 
torted on  the  cnemv  with  ralliea  which  convulsed  Ku- 
ru[>e,  and  alter  a  while  the  Liberal  party  became  vei;^ 
cautious  of  giving  him  an  opening,  lilloquence  of  this 
'  ill  i  Wiis  more  useful  to  him  and  to  his  party  than  the 
]  :  rloiin  lest  philosophy  or  tlie  most  di>;niHcd  expostuht- 
t  uri.    lie  ti'knied  one  ehiss  of  optKiiicnts ;  he  taught 
the  rest  to  keep  their  distance.    With  Ix)rd  Derby  to 
k-ad  them  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Disraeli  in  (he 
Uoosc  of  Commons,  the  Conservatives  had  no  cause  to 
be  aabfluicd.    The  battle  was  lost,  but  while  llicy  had 
stich  leaders  thev  would  often  read  a  tbtttp  laMOP  lo 
thi)**"  who  pres.>ied  on  their  retreat.  | 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  first  spcei  b  en  lucid  taxation: 
oa  Moivh  &  1849.  Tbiawaa  followed  ap  hgr  another 
in  July  on  the  suite  of  the  uaBon.  But  he  was  nnable  I 
to  make  nuu  h  iuipri:«^sinn  on  the  Conservative  free- " 
traders,  and  Wiis  beaten  on  eaeh  occasion  by  large  ma- 
voritics.    In  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  more 
fortunate,  three  resolutions  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  relief  of  agricultural  distress  beinc:  defeate<l  by  n 
majority  of  oni>'  21  in  a  full  Iioow.  ana  Mr.  fHadstoiie 
bcinir  among  the  ayes.    In         he  pushed  his  advaii- 
tijf  .•^till  fm-tlur:  on  his  motion  tliat  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Miint.sters  to  introduce  remedial  measures  at  the 
earliest  poitsil'lc  opportuitity  the  division-list  showed 
in  favor  and  281  against  it,  a  majority  of  only  14. 
Lord  Russell's  Government  reeled  under  the  blow,  but 
cli<l  not  iuiniediately  fall.    The  head  of  it  was  «  in!  ;ir 
ntsscd  by  the  Durham  Ijctter,  and  when  Mr.  litN-ke 
King  carried  a  motioti  against  the  Govommont  for  the 
eitennonof  the  francbiaebaramijority  of  &2t  hewasimly 
toogladtoaTailliimsdfoftneopportiinfty.  IjordDcrlpr, 
however,  was  unable  to  form  a  Govcrnnicnt.  I  rinir  dis- 
appointed in  his  appli<'ation  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  whose 
favor  Mr.  Disraeli  woidd  at  that  time  have  resigne<l  the 
ktidenbip  of  the  House.   As  it  was.  Lord  John  Kus- 
■eO  retmtied  to  Downing  Street,  and  the  ministr>'  tided 
on  to  another  scss'on.    Tlien.  on  tlio  lf)s,s  of  TxmT  Pal- 
nicrston  and  a  defeat  oti  the  Militia  Dill  jirepared  for 
them  by  that  .statoiuan  for  the  purpose,  a.'j  he  .sai<],  of 
"paying  off  John  Kus.sell,"  the  Government  resigned 
once  Bldre.    Ixjnl  Derby  this  time  was  obliged  to  take 
offieei^and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  never  held  office  of 
my  kind  before.  iMx-nme  all  at  once  chancellor  of  the 
exchoqner  and  I'.  ader  of  the  House  of  ('omuion.s. 

Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  career  as  a  tinaueicr  while 
»till  to  some  extent  hampevad  Igr  the  a^rieultural  dis- 
u>«si  be  ^umed  it  alwa|«  in  •  minonty  and  in  the 
wdat  of  aiTairs  to  irfaieh  even  the  budget  was  second* 
*tf'    Of  one  who  h-.is  neither  the  power  tii  enfiin-c 
nor  the  leisure  to  mature  his  .si  lienies  tiie  world  is  de- 
iKinvd  from  any  estimate  except  such  a.s  is  erttijec  tural 
and  8pe<;Hlalive.    That  Disraeli  took  comprvlu^nsive 
vicirs  of  the  British  financial  svstem  ;  that  httown  eal- 
oilaUuDs  were  seldom  faWfitnJ  by  the  event;  that  he 
Ut nuny  real  blots  in  the  measures  of  his  great  rival,  ^ 
•■d  w;is,  ifinferior  to  him,  inferior  to  liini  alooe, — this" 
wcnu  to  be  the  generul  opinion  of  competent  and  iui- 
|«mial  critics  who  bave  had  sufficient  onport unities  of 
wtuparing  the  twomeo.   In  l^txnty  leanqf 
O'M  rWiCT/.  by  Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  and  in  a  pami  ii 
Jet  piihlishc^l  by  Disraeli  hini.'^elf  in  I8(;4  reviewini'  .Mi. 
<jladstoiie  s  finance  from  lUbi  to  1^6,  will  bo  lound 

lu    .         of  liis  L-laims  lo  our  respeet  asohan- 

,5?^  ol  the  exchc(^uer. 

Ine^ncral  election  of  1852  did  not  give  Lord  Derby 
*amjr,  bat  it  laiaed  the  number  of  his  foUoveia  to 


nearW  300 ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  always  thought  that  if 
his  financial  statement  oonld  have  been  made  at  the 
ordinary  time  the  (iovernment  might  have  trndually 
gathered  strength  an<l  held  their  own.  The  Liln  ral 
tiarty  dtniarnicd  that  I'arranient  should  a.s<.tiiible  in 
November,  and  that  the  rhanrellor  of  the  e.xehequer 
should  unfold  his  [lolicy  at  once.  As  agricultural  dis- 
tress still  lingered,  Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  fnime  his 
budget  without  some  recoL'nition  of  it.  He  therefore 
proiM)sed  the  remission  of  li  il!'  ilic  nialt  tax  and  the 
assessment  of  the  income-tax  on  onu-tiiird  the  fanner's 
rental  instead  of  one-half  To  comfK.-nNite  for  these 
concesaions,  he  was  obliged  to  extend  both  the  honae- 
taz  and  the  income-tax  to  elasses  which  had  previoushr 
been  exempt  from  them.  These  iminosals  wen' fatal, 
and  on  the  last  night  of  a  debate  wliirli  extended  from 
Dec.  loth  to  Dec.  isth  he  s;iw  that  lie  was  dLWinied. 
Then,  turning  on  the  new  coalition  of  Whigs,  liadical& 
and  Conservatives,  formetl  s«ilely  for  the  purpose  oi 
driving  out  liord  Derby,  he  poureil  forth  one  uf  those 
fierce  utx-lamations  which  live  in  the  historv  of  senates 
and  in  tuni  become  txditical  landmarks.  >fr.  Di.'-raeli's 
oration  called  up  5lr.  (i!ad.>^tone.  who  lectured  the 
"Tory  u|>start"  tor  his  remark  that  though  he  greatly 
regarded  Sir  Janes  Graham,  be  did  not  greatly  reqMei 
htm—*  remark  which  can  readily  l)e  cx|>raincd  that  the 

speaker  did  not  rcsjiecl  Sir  -Iniui  s  a.s  ;i  tiiian<'ial  aiilhor- 
ity,  though  Mr.  (ilad.ntone  chose  to  take  it  in  a  difier- 
ent  sn'tifu'.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  xcry  strong, 
and  the  Government  was  beaten  by  a  miyority  of  19. 
As  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  had  foretold,  in  the  division 
of  the  spoils  th<'  Wliii's  and  the  Pcelites  got  the  oyster 
and  the  MatKlie.-^tcr  men  the  shells.  The  time  Hion 
arrived  when  the  latter  bitterly  repented  of  the  vote 
they  gave  that  night,  but  the  misi-hicf  was  done.  A 
coalition  Govcnment  meant  a  divided  cabinet,  and  n 
divided  (»binet  meant  weakness,  perplexity,  and  pro- 
crastination. Russia  crossed  the  rruth,  and  Kngland 
drifii  d  into  the  ('rimean  War.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  for- 
gave the  coalition,  and  for  many  years  seized  eagerly  on 
every  opiHirtunity  of  exposing  its  unprincipled  diameter. 

Ailer  the  aeoeesion  ot  I^ord  Aberdeen  to  power  in 
1852,  Mr.  Dismeli,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Derby, 
established  7'A''  I*  <x.i,  a  weekly  newspaper  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  Anti  JuaJnn.  It  was  a  condiiriation 
of  ."criou.s  jKditical  articles  with  s^pubs,  pot-try.  ami 
imaginary  (Hmversiitions.  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  the  first 
leader,  and  the  present  Ix>rd  Derby  (then  liOrd  Stanley) 
was  a  reirular  contributor.  The  J'inw  cniitinned  in  its 
original  hands  till  I8.W,  when  it  pa.«.««od  into  the  posses- 
iion  of  a  different  section  of  the  (  'oii.«  rvative  party. 

During  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Disraeli  abstained 
from  any  atiemnt  to  embarra.s.s  the  ministry^  though 
in  hia  speech  of  May  24, 1855^  be  drew  attention  to  toe 
conduct  of  the  Vienna  nejrotiations,  exposing  the  de> 
plorable  diplomacy  and  va<  illatiiig  ioul.-m  Is  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministrj'.  llefore  this  otrurred.  however,  the  fall 
of  the  coalition  ministn,"  had  given  l^oid  Derby  another 
chotu^  of  office,  but  he  again  declined  to  become  re- 
sponMble  for  the  government  of  the  oonntiy  without 
tnc  assistance  of  some  of  those  statcsnii  ti  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  connected.  Mr.  Di.'-racli  never 
cea.'^ed  to  laiiaiit  the  opportunity  which  was  then  lost 
for  the  Conservative  party  to  regain  its  strength.  Be- 
tween l^j^)  and  l^i.^s  the  course  of  events  nay  have 
seemed  to  tend  towards  some  similar  arrangement. 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  voted  together  against  the 
financial  mea.'iuiYs  id' Sir  (J.  ('.  I.t  v.is.  Mr.  (Iladslone 
WiU4  growing  evcrj-  day  more  and  more  esininged  from 
Loni  I'almerston  and  more  and  more  inclined  to  a  union 
of  the  IVelites  witli  Lord  Derby.  And  yet  when,  in 
\H')>i,  Ixjrd  Phhnenrton  retire*!  to  make  room  for  uml 
Di  rby.  Mr.  Gladstone  refmsed  to  form  part  id'  the  ad- 
miii-.siration.  In  this  second  Derby  (Iovernment  Mr. 
Di,>ir;ieli  again  Iteeame  chaneellor  of  the  exclu  «|uer. 

The  (piestion  of  the  day  was  parliamentarj'  refinui,  j'et 
at  lii>t  the  afl'airs  of  India  excited  itcrhaiis  greater  inler^ 
est.  The  Indian  mutiny  still  amoulderea,  though  it  wu 
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finally  (iik'1K  <1  ilnriiij.'  l/ml  Derby's  adniiiiistration.  A 
dfsiKiti-li  wiati  II  l>y  Loiil  KI]enborou{!h,  tlic  new  pres- 
ideut  of  the  liuunl  of  Control,  in  diaappioTBl  of  &  letter 
vmued  by  Lmd  Cannrng,  the  governor-gcncnl  of  India, 

b<>caiiic  ptiVilie,  and  wns  scizwl  ujmn  by  the  onpositiun 
08  a  favor.iMc  opjHU-tuiiity  I'ur  a  i'uriiniH  attncK.  Ixinl 
Kill  iJ  1.  luii  ii  NifriRd,  but  wliiii  the  time  i-anic  which 
bail  In'cii  a|i|>i)iiite<l  lur  a  vuto  ol"  feiiMire  on  the  (lov- 
enuiK'nt  the  ninveniont  collapsed,  and  the  withdniwal 
of  llie  rctioluliun  took  place  uiuid  a  mthc  of  eunfusion 
which  has  tardy  been  equnlU-d  in  tli<'  Iluuye  of  Cuoi- 
mons.  It  wna  iritti|y  dMcribcd  by  Mr.  Disraeli  a  few 
d»\-8  Inter  m  remhidinir  hhu  of  an  eanhtiuake  in  Cala- 
bria. For  the  remainder  of  the  8i'!«:on  ibe  fioveni- 
meiit  Wat*  siitf.  and  the  India  liill  was  earned  tbruii};b 
ihe  IlijiiM-  mi'ler  the  maiiajjenient  ol'  I/onl  Siaiiley. 

TIk'  lit  w  prime  minister  bad  din  ided  on  I  rin^'iiii.'  in 
a  Keiitrm  Hill,  liut  that  lie  wm  led  to  ibis  eoiuliihioii 
mainly  by  liia  cuter|)rieinK  eollea^ne  ibere  ean  lie  no 
doubti  Tlie  adoption  of  iiarliamentary  reforui  by  the 
Conaenrative  party  vaa  tbo  work  uf  Mr.  Diaravli;  and 
for  either  the  good  or  the  evil  which  that  momentous 
deeiwion  has  pn>dtieo«l  he  must  be  held  refpoiisible. 
lie  ban  U^en  blanicfl  iiir  lending  bis  prent  power?*  lo  the 
fiirtbemnce  of  a  ebanrc  prt'jndieial  to  I  Ik  si:ih:lii_\  <jf 
the  eoiislitnlion.  Yet  long  liefore  a  CoiiM  rvatixe  I!e- 
forin  Itill  wa.><  tbon;;bt  oi  it  Wiis  evident  that  the  set- 
Ueuiuut  of  was  not  to  Ix-  allowed  to  stand.  It 
is  true  that  fur  many  fcnm  the  Whigs  showed  |ireater 
alacrity  in  brinpii|t  in  Iteiunn  Bills  than  rnei^iiy  in 

rtiSHing  them.  Both  the  country  and  the  Hon»e  of 
'ouiim)nH  were  on  the  whole  aimthetic  on  the  stibjoct. 
But  while  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  neither  of  wbom 
riiilly  loM'd  icliitiii.  .slood  loukiii;.'  on  in  doubt  and 
bccitatioii.  the  Itadiial  iiiinoiiiy  \shi|i|H(l  in  In-lwcen 
them  and  IxH-ame  master  of  ilie  Hiluatiuii.  A  lUdiiru) 
Bill  was  intn>duec«i  and  wiilulmwn  in  lhf)'2,  aniilber  in 
1H54,  and  in  the  queen's  si>eeeli  in  1K58,  Lord  I'kluier- 
flton  was  obli(t;ed  to  inchiue  the  mention  of  a  third. 
Under  thcae  etnimiatamsGa  there  were  Init  two  alterna- 
tives: cither  tliemore  eonservative  aection  of  the  Whig 
party  might  hate  effected  a  Juncture  with  the  Tories 
on  the  bas'H  of  rfsiKtanrc  to  refonn.  jiistifyiii;;  ilu  ir 
attitude  on  tlie  ground  that  there  was  no  real  |<opiihir 
denianil  for  it.  or  the  question  must  have  been  allowed 
tu  drift  till  a  (.lovemnient  slioulU  l>o  found  both  will  ni; 
ond  strung  enough  to  settle  it.  Mr.  I'^nu  li.  alive  to 
Uie  danger  of  drifting,  rccouiuendcd  his  chief  in  1X59 
to  make  an  honest  attempt  to  gnipple  with  the  qucs- 
tiun.  The  bill  intro<]ueo<[  in  that  year  was  founded  on 
the  prineijile  of  uniibruiity  of  siiffrage  l»etween  town 
ami  eoiititry,  but  it  was  not  csirrled.  I>jrd  Derby 
n'.stgiied,  an  1  the  question  again  began  to  drift.  In 
lNf»i»,  li«jrd  I'almersion  s  (Joveninient  mmlc  a  more 
feeble  and  equ.illy  uiisuoooaaful  eifurt  to  terminate  I  lie 
agitation;  ani  tliercafVw  A  ruuninj^  fire  of  mesuures 
was  kept  up  by  pri^nle  memboM  witli  Utile  aid  thiui 
the  Ourcmment.  With  the  death  of  Lord  PalAierBlon 
in  iSOr)  the  ll^idi<-al  party  began  to  renew  their  demands 
on  the  IjiU'ral  leadei-ji.  and,  the  latter  yiclJini;  to  the 
)H'<'-<s  iiv,  l^u'  l  KiisHeirs  Jiafimn  BJk  was  introduced, 

deli.iti'  1.  an  1  clefeated. 

lu  .luly,  IsiiCi,  for  a  third  time  Mr.  Dl.sr.>eli  found 
himself  elian  I'llitr  of  the  cxcliw|uur  and  leader  of 
the  U0U.S0  ot'  Comunins.  The  course  of  events  had 
stienftbeued  bis^  conviction  that  the  ralurm  qucatiuo 
must  be  settleJ  in  some  manner.   Six  tiovemnienis 

by  intn)bieing  mejisures  on  the  suiijeet  bud  aekn.iw- 
lodgcd  that  »«in»e  ••liaii.re  w.ts  neef.s.sary.  I'arliameiit 
had  rcoiin  z*'  1  the  want,  and  I'arlianieiit  must  .xatislV 
it.  After  lull  eonsidfiation  the  eab  net  agreed  to  lay 
before  the  Hou.'^c  of  ('ominous  a  .scries  of  thirteen 
resolutions  cmlx»iying  certain  gcnend  pr  nciplcs  which 
Parliament  was  renucsted  to  accept  as  the  basiB  of 
lexislaiion.  In  esplauuqg  the  reasons  fur  this  oonne, 
Mr.  Dtarueli  dwek  on  the  fact  that  five  Oovemments 
iu  suoc-cssion  hail  tried  to  settle  the  question,  and  ha  I 
all  failed  in  oonaequence  of  the  oppositiuo  uf  iliu 


House,  yet  tliat  opposition  had  not  caused  the  nue»tion 
t«>  disappear.  **  Let  P!ail:ameot  taerefiire,  which  would 
allow  DO  one  party  to  cany  a  bill,  carry  one  itself,  and 
cease  to  act  like  the  dog  in  the  manger."  Bot^the 

Liberal  party  shrank  from  the  step,  and  the  reaolutiona 
were  withdrawn.  There  Wius  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed  by  bill.  The  ctliim  t,  however,  was  divide*!, 
aiil  to  avert  the  r's  i;nation  of  I>tr  Is  ('ranlxjunie  and 
Carnarvon  and  General  I'eel  a  mciwurc  drlTerent  from 
that  which  the  two  leaJcrs  liad  loii:;  had  under  con- 
sideration was  devised  at  verv  .short  notice  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  HuoaSi  Mr.  jDiamdi  had  offered  to 
resign  rather  than  break  up  the  eahtnet  or  undertake 
u  txsk  so  nju  -b  to  his  own  distaste,  but  he  was  over- 
ruled. The  Ten  Minutes'  Bill  was  bum  only  to  perish, 
but  a  nieetiiij  iluii  held  at  the  ('arllun  Club  detcr- 
iu:iit'i  the  eon  luct  of  the  Govcmmeiit.  The  dissen- 
tients in  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  a  new  niexsure  w;»s 
introduced  extending  the  suflrage  to  all  rate-pavevB  in 
the  towns  and  to  the  ooeaineis  of  lands  or  nouses 
worth  £12  a  iwr  in  the  eonninr.  In  the  iwngress  of 
this  Reform  Bni  of  1H67,  Mr.  Disradt's  rare  oombtna 
tion  of  qiial'tii's.  f  m-c  of  character  and  streiiL'fb  of 
wdl,  con.suiuiiiiite  tai  l  an  1  natural  uimi  I  teuip<T.  earn- 
estness an  I  wit.  coura/e  an  1  d  s  rction.  enabled  bitii  to 
triumph  over  oKsta -h  s  which  seemed  insurmountable. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  statesman,  it  is  iuijKM- 
sible  to  withhold  our  sympathv  and  adniiiation  from 
theheru.  lie  fuught  his  battles  with  the  pluck  of  a 
Bopert  and  the  sagacitir  of  a  Wellington. 

In  Pehmsry,  t»6S,  Lord  Derby,  who  had  long  been 
in  falling  health,  n  iire  1  fnmi  the  (lovcmmcnt,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  be  ame  prime  inin'.Hter.  lie  ha  1  reabxed* 
the  dream  of  his  youth  ;  tlie  "  loolisb  notion"  which 
LirJ  Melbourne  ba  ie  him  put  out  of  bis  bead  had 
ripene  I  into  actual  attainment,  and  ho  no  doubt  looked 
forward  to  a  tK-rmaneiit  an  1  prosperous  term  of  office. 
But  Mr.  tilal.Htone  brought  forwar  i  resolutions  on  the 
disGHtublisbment  and  discndowmeotof  liie  Irish  Chatuh. 
which  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Radicals  and 
Noll  •onform'sts  mon?  stninirly  than  even  the  Keforra 
IMl.  ail  J  were  adopted  by  a  m  ijor'tv  of  f..'>.  I'arlia- 
nii'iit  w.LS  <lissi)lve  I  in  July,  an  1  in  Novcinli.  r  the  iicW 
elc  tions  took  pla  -e.  .^Il•.  Disnteli  Wivs  not  prepared  for 
the  residt :  speakiie^  at  the  lor  I  mayor  s  table  a  short 
time  before  tlic  elci^un  he  indulge  I  in  eonti  lent  an- 
tidpotion  of  victory.  But  the  elections  went  stnm'^ly 
against  him,  and  he  resigned  without  meeting  Pailiap 
ment. 

I''niiii  Tannary.  ISfiO,  to  .Tannary.  l!^74,  when  Mr. 
(iLi  lslniie  dissolved  lbe6rst  Parliament  returned  under 
the  new  tr.ui  ^hise,  Mr.  D.sracli  njiild  make  little  iicad 
against  the  powerful  ministerial  phalanx.  Nor,  indee  ij 
were  his  own  private  sentimcnis  so  remote  as  those  ot 
some  of  liis  supporters  from  the  Irish  |>olicy  of  Mr. 
(iladstone  at  that  time.  He  was  rather  dis(Ki8ed  to 
refrain  from  oppusitiun  to  the  second  icaiding  uf  tbo 
Irsb  (Jhundi  mil.  thinking  it  might  be  better  for  his 
friends  to  reserce  nil  their  stiTni'tb  for  mak'iig  a  cood 
bargain  in  cominiltie.  He  him.seir  maiiv  years  beton?. 
in  a  spcerh  on  the  condition  oi' Ireland,  bad  incntiomsi 
'■  an  alien  Chiin  h  and  an  alust'iitee  aristo<Ta».-y  "  as 
among  her  iniin  ipal  ex  ils,  and  be  reminded  his  hearers 
of  what  Charles  1.  had  been  willing  to  do  for  the 
Irish  Human  Catholits.  It  is  prubable  that  in  this 
speech,  delivereil  in  1843,  he  took  tliat  view  of  the 
Irish  question  which  was  most  natural  to  him  and  most 
in  unison  with  Irs  gcncr.d  theories.  But  cinnnistancefl 
foned  him,  as  they  had  forced  .^Ir.  I'itt  Ufore  hiin, 
into  a  dilfereiit  position,  and  K»)me  yeare  later  threw 
him  into  an  attitude  towards  CInmh  parties  which  to 
''descendants  of  the  Cavidiens"  must  have  been  for 
frum  pleasiiiir.  Tu  tlie  Land  Act  he  wan  op()cwed, 
because  the  Irish  landlords  had  retomod  to  their  duty, 
and  he  believed  that  many  more  desen'ed  the  bi^h 
eulogium  which  Mr.  Gladstone  pa«Bed  on  the  English 
laiiillords  than  the  prime  iiiiiiisler  would  allnw  With 
the  third  year  uf  Mr.  Gladsiuue  s  admiuistnitiuu  ddii- 
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niltips  began  to  thicken  round  the  rJovpmnient.  Mr. 
nii^meli  had  numerous  oppurtuuitii'^  fur  the  display  of 
his  iwMnliar  powen.  In  April,  1872^  he  deUvcnd  the 
fiuDOds  speech  at  Manchester  In  wliteh  he  Itkened  the 

ministers  to  "a  ranee  of  exhaiistci]  volcanoes. "  In 
the  foUowinj;  June  he  8i>oke  at  the  Crystal  I'alaee  on 
the  principles  uf  Torj-ism,  explaining  that  the  three 
gicftt  ot^eots  for  (he  sake  of  which  Totyum  existed 
wcte — first,  the  BMmrteoanoe  of  the  national  insti- 
tutions, the  university,  the  Churrh,  an!  (he  ari»- 
tocracv ;  seeijndly,  the  mainteniinee  of  the  enijiire ; 
and  thirdlv,  the  elevation  of  the  eon<litit)n  ot  the 
people,  rtere  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  early  creed  as  fresh 
and  as  intact  in  1872  as  it  had  been  in  Is.Ti.  The  Con- 
Htitntiun.  the  Kninin".  and  the  Peonle  !  These  were  the 
noble  worls  whien  he  had  inwribea  on  hi«  Ininner  from 
the  first,  a>  'n;e  to  them  when  stnipt'lini'  lor  exif^tenee 
as  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame  and  power,  the  IcadeV 
of  England's  aristoenu^,  the  champion  of  her  imperial 
greatness,  and  the  author  of  the  most  popular  political 
reform  which  had  been  effected  in  the  nineteenth 
centiir>- 

In  l>eccuilx5r,  1872,  Mr.  Disraeli  ex)MTieni'e<l  a  loss 
which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  robhed  his  existence 
off  ita  mnshine.  In  that  month  Maria  Lodjr  Beaoons- 
fldd,  **the  perfect  wife"  iriio  had  iHoried  m  Iris  tri- 

nmnbs  and  hirliteiied  his  reverses,  and  whose  .sympathy 
with  his  r»olitii-al  career  wsis  the  genuine  i^roduet  of  her 
nature,  clied  at  an  advar>ced  aire,  and  left  the  In  reaved 
Statesman  to  the  darketst  hour  of  his  existence.  But 
erents  were  now  impending  which  forbade  Mr.  Di.sraeli 
to  serlude  himsicH"  even  for  a  brief  interval  from  public 
life.     In  the  sosi^ion  of  IS7.'^.  Mr.  Oladstone  intnxluce<l 
bU  Iri.sh  University  Edueution  Hill,  which,  failing  to 
aaUa^*  the  Irish  bi.shop.H.  was  defeated  on  the  second 
ns^ng  by  a  majority  of  I'sT  to  2X4.    Mr.  Disraeli 
spoke  on  the  last  night  of  the  debate^  and,  if  the 
leading  English  jotimal  can  be  trusted,  his  speech  just 
turned  the  scale.     The  (loveniiiii  iit  at  nn<  e  restLiicd, 
and  the  rjueen  sent  for  .Mr.  Di.-^raeli.    To  Her  .Maier-ty 
tllsTi>r>-  leader  said  that  hewasqtute  prepared  to  form 
aa  sdniiniauratiop,  but  not  in  the  present  Parliament, 
nor  was  he  willing  to  nndertake  the  task  even  with 
Her  Majesty's  perrnis.sion  to  dis-wlve  Parliament. 

Mr.  (iladstom?.  finally  feelintr  thai  he  (H)uM  not  go 
on  any  longer  with  the  existinir  House  of  Commons, 
diw^ved  Parliament  in  the  following  January.  The 
cUsodooB  went  eversrwhcre  in  fiivor  of  the  Conserva- 
tifcs,  and  at  last,  in  his  seventieth  year,  Mr.  Disraeli 
fbond  the  long-coveteii  )x)siUoa  his  own,  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  CommunsMpriim  mhiiiter  St  the 
head  of  a  powerful  majority. 

Twenty-seven  years  na<l  pa.s.sed  away  since  the  Con- 
wrratiTe  party  hud  occupied  the  ministerial  benches  in 
right  of  the  p<jpular  judgment  Almost  all  the  old  lead- 
»r-  iiml  now  disjipp^^'areil,  and  by  eonimon  consent  .^Ir. 
l>imcii  und  Mr.  Gladstone  towered  as  high  above  all 
their  eoMwgilM  and  contemiK)rarics  as  did  Achilles  and 
AfsineaiMMi  above  all  the  obiefs  of  Greece.  Itmajbe 
■ud,  indeed,  that  from  the  resignation  of  Lord  Dvrby 
in  ISfiS  to  the  resiirnation  of  l/>pl  Hracnn-fi.  I  !  in  IS.SO 
the  game  of  |Mjlitics  was  little  el.se  than  ;i  duel  between 
these  two  eminent  men.  Although  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
reainied  the  leadership  of  the  Cberal  party,  an  office 
iriueh  devolved  on  Lord  Hartington,  it  was  rodly  the 
^[•premier  who  continued  to  do  tlieiPOlkof  tSe  party 
ootside  the  halls  of  rarliament. 

Tlie  new  niinistr>'  had  hardly  l>ccn  two  years  in  ufticc 
when  a  serious  depression  of  trade  and  agriculture  be- 

SD,  while  the  revival  of  the  Eastern  (Question  and  the 
iSBo-Turkish  War  which  followed  plunged  them  at 
onte  in  difficulties  of  no  onlinary  (•lianict^T.  Auri- 
cultural  di.stress  bred  di.seontcnt  ami  di.sifiectinii  .inioiii,' 
the  natural  adherents  of  the  Government,  whi(  h.  w  hen 
•■riled  for  its  foreign  policy  with  all  the  ini)>:u?.sioned 
vthemenoe  of  which  Mr.  GUulstone  is  a  master,  had  no- 
irime  to  torn  for  tliat  hearty  and  unflinchine  support 
«■  which  it  might  othenriM  hava  cslenlatea.  Mora- 
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over,  the  Gi>veinment  was  exposed  to  a  dusadvaiitage 
which  perhaps,  when  it  was  originally  fomed,  had  not 
been  eontemplated.  The  head  of  it  became  gradnalk 
aware  that  hw  nowen  were  no  kmger  equal  to  the  task 

of  leadinL'  the  llou.so  of  Conunons.  Durint'  the  se.ssion 
of  isTi)  he  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  a  mure  serene 
atmosphere,  and  leave  to  yotingcr  hands  the  immense 
lalx>r  which  now  devolves  nixm  every  prime  minister 
whdse  seat  is  in  the  lower  House.  On  the  11th  of 
.■\ugtt.st,  l*57ri.  he  made  his  la.«t  spee<"h  in  that  assem- 
bly in  whicli  he  had  so  long  "drunk  dcli_'iit  <it  battle 
with  his  peers,"  and  the  next  morning  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  henceforth  to  Ih-  known  ius  the  earl 
of  Beacon.sfield. 
The  foreign  iHtlicy  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield  was  high^ 


appreciated  and  heartily  ai>proved  of  byalaire  part,  of 
the  Knulisti  yeoi'le.  TheTn-atyo"" 
was  greeted  with  fervent  enthusiasm.   The  new  Indian 


)f  Berlin  in  Jtilv.  1.'^7S. 


frontier  was  perhsps  the  hest  security  for  tin-  tran- 
quillity of  Afghanistan.  The  war  in  Sotith  Africa  had 
been  forced  upon  the  Government  by  a  eomhination 

< if  circumstances  which,  however  unfortunate,  was  not 
vePi' easy  to  resist.  When  l>ird  Beaconstield  returned 
to  ii<indon  from  Berlin  in  fJie  summer  of  ISTS  his  prog- 
ress firom  Charing  Cross  to  Whitehall  Gardens  was  one 
long  triumph,  n  w  eertahi  that  no  man  m  Enelsnd, 
sinc  e  the  ifeath  of  the  duke  of  WelHnL'fon,  had  ever 
iK'cn  so  p<)i)idar  as  he  was  at  that  moment.  Yet  as 
the  enthusiasm  wanetl  the  contrast  still  n)se  before  the 
public  eye  in  all  the  colors  which  malignity  could  devise. 
A  stagnsnt  trade  and  a  ntined  agriculture  at  home,  cost- 
ly wars  and  perilous  oblikralions  abroad, — where  were  tlia 
i;ood  old  diiys  of  peace,  olenty.  and  economj'? 

LhipI  Beacon.sfield's  auministnilion  will  hereafter  be 
rememb«'rcd  for  many  salutary  incisures  of  domestic 
le^sUtion  which  in  less  cxt-itinu  tinus  would  have 
eameil  for  it  lasting  ixjpularity.  It  settleil  the  long- 
stan<linii  disputes  V'tween  ma.sters  and  workmen.  It 
effected  sjinitary  rcf..rins  of  the  most  important  charac- 
ter. It  pre.s<rve<l  tor  the  people  the  ci^oyment  of  all 
those  wastes  and  commons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
English  towns  which  had  not  yet  been  MMiffOimated  bjr 
the  wealthy.  Yet  <ln  administration  fell  snddenly  at 
the  elections  of  1880^  vith out  a  note  of  wamin;.'.  and 
the  Litfi'nd  Government  reappeared  with  a  majority  of 
l.Vi.  Many  people  had  expected  a  hard  tiLdit  some, 
and  among  them  Lord  Beaoonsfield  himself,  had  grave 
donhts  whether  a  Conservative  majority  would  he  re- 
turned at  all.  But  still  the;r  looked  fonvard  only  tO  » 
verj"  balanced  state  of  parties,  in  which  the  Conserva- 
tives would  be  stroni;  enough  to  prevent  their  poiiqr 
fr^jm  being  revenged.  Friend  and  fo<:  alike  were  aston- 
ished by  what  actuallv  (x-cumnl. 

The  three  thimra  wliicdi  raised  the  grcatcirt  clamor  at 
the  time  against  Lonl  Heacunsficld  s  (loverinnent  were 
the  Public  Worship  lleg\dation  Act,  the  Royal  Titles 
Bill,  and  the  summons  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta. 
Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  torn  all  its  re- 
sources to  the  best  account,  and  no  reason  whatever 
can  be  given  why  England  should  not  tise  Indian  troops 
in  a  lluropi  an  war.  ]trovided  they  were  willing  to  come. 
Notwithiitanding  the  op|X)8ition  in  Parliament  to  the 
a.ssumption  by  Queen  V  ietoria  of  the  title  of  empress 
of  Iniiia.  the  spurit  shown  by  Lord  Beaoonsfield  was 
highly  ]>o])ular  with  the  people,  who  were  fnatified  by 
discoverinu  that  England  was  a  LTcatcr  military  nation 
than  I  hey  hail  Uen  in  I  lie  habit  ol'suijposing,  and  who 
Kiw  in  "the  empress  of  India"  the  natural  and  ajipro- 

f)riatc  title  of  the  successor  of  Aurtmezebe  and  Tamer- 
ane.  Tlic  enthusiasm  stirred  up  in  the  popular  mind 
by  the  bold  and  vigonius  foreign  policy  of  the  Con- 
servative Government  fouml  expression  in  some  dog- 
gerel ver.-i  s  \sliich  were  sung  in  all  the  music  halls  m 
liondon.  and  pn>cured  fir  it  the  niekniuuc  "Jingo- 
-—  "     But  in  spite  of  all  that  the  opposition  wits 


ism. 


could  do  to  torn  it  into  ridicule,  the  heart  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  kept  tune  with  the  cockney  melody. 
The  PaUio  Woishlp  B^gdatiop  Aot,  whioh  ma 
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dmjijf  A  move  expeditious  Chaidli  Diadpliiie  Ad,  in» 
oeitain  to  cive  verr  great  offsnoe  to  the  High  Cnnreh 

WUir;  onrt  it  wouLl  doubtless  have  been  wiser  in  Mr. 
Disnteli  to  have  li  lt  it  to  tlic  House  of  Coiunmns  in- 
stead of  virtually  making  it  a  (Juveminent  measure. 
Mr.  Disriit  ii  Mils  indeed  pensonally  opposed  to  it,  and 
we  think  liiM  usual  sagacity  deserted  him  when,  in 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  party,  he  allowed 
himself  to  l>ec'umc  the  godfather  of  a  measure  (br 
*|  IMiUiDig  down  Ktnalism. "  This  unfortunate  expree- 
■on  waa  nerer  ftirgiven  by  thnee  at  whom  it  was 
directcfl. 

While  the  elootions  wore  in  pruijri'.'vs  Lonl  Beacunsfield 
Wa.s  re>iiiiiiL'  at  IlatlieM.  tin-  seat  nt'  Ixird  Aflibtirton, 

in  Hertfonitiliirc,  and  various  were  the  accounts  given 
of  the  effect  which  the  reetdt  produced  upon  him. 
Conscious  of  his  own  high  tims.  and  satisfied  that 
he  had  steered  hb  oountnr  in  flsfety  through  a  per- 
ilous crisiB  in  her  fortunes,  he  mav  have  looked  forward 
with  cahnnees  to  the  verdict  of  nistory.  and  not  have 
been  sorry  t<)  e.s<'ape  from  the  wcarisnTiie  misreim?.s<  n- 
tations,  cahiuinies,  and  ol^-tnictinns  wliieh  lie  eiiwun- 
tered  U|)on  even,-  side.  At  all  evcnt.s,  it  was  matter  of 
common  ol>»>en'ation  that  he  comforted  himself  under 
theee  tr>ing  eireuuistances  with  remaifcsUe  di(^ty, 
sad  that  he  never  allowed  a  si^Uable  to  escape  his  lips 
indicative  either  of  mortification  or  resentment 

It  was  the  object  of  Ixml  Beacunsfield  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  to  close  acainst  RtiKsja  the  two  approaches  to 
the  Mediterranean,  ami  \>y  n,  riipv  int:  Cvjirus  to  com- 
mand her  path  tlm)ni.'h  the  iMipl.rute.s  \  alley,  h}^  it 
hebeheveahe  h.id  prevented  the  wnf^^ible  hub^'crsion 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mcuiterrunean,  as  well 
as  ssrioos  dan^r  to  the  BrRidi  possessions  in  the  East 
W»  entire  foreign  poliqr  was  to  amit  the  advance  of 
Buna  towards  eitner  Constantinople  or  Oabol  bjr  de- 
priving her  of  all  pretext  for  it.  Bot  the  attitude 
asimmed  by  Mr.  (Jladstone  and  his  colleagues  towanls 
Ireland  seems  to  have  cau.sod  more  m iimis  ili.^iiiietnde 
to  Ix)ni  Beaconsfield  than  any  other  <  onsequeiiee  i it  (lie 
change  of  Governments  In  August,  1880,  he  stntni:ly 
denounced  the  Compensation  for  Distorbanoe  Bill.  In 
the  following  .Tanuary  he  traced  ths  OOOditiOB  of  Ire- 
land, which  had  even  then  become  tanftlet  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Liberal  Government  in  not  renewing 
the  Peace  Presen-ation  Act,  and  in  disregarding  all  the 
ajtsurances  and  all  tlie  inf'onnation  laid  liefore  tluin  by 
tlieir  iiredeccssKjrs  on  <|uittiiii:  (ti^iee. 

But  his  long  and  arduous  career  was  now  over.  On 
the  23d  of  March  the  announcement  appeared  in  the 
papsm  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  suneriog  from  a 
slight  eold.  Six  days  bter  the  alight  cold  had  become 
a  severe  attack  of  bronchial  asthma.  His  strength  of 
constitution  enabled  him  to  fight  for  more  than  three 
weeks  a-raiiisf  the  combination  of  bronchitis  and  rmit 
by  which  he  wiis  as.saile<l,  but  he  was  never  Kin,i;iiine 
of  recovery.  His  atteiidant.s  weix*  Dr.  Oram  and  Dr. 
Kiddi  the  latter  a  hwmuDopathist,  with  whom  the  for- 
mer ODold  c»>-opcratc  only  after  receiving  a  written  as- 
surance that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  not  been  tieated 
homoeopathicfdly.  But,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  medi- 
cal science  proved  unable  to  conquer  the  disease,  to 
which  the  patient  finally  succumlHid  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tues<lay,  the  i'.tih  of  Anril.  is^: 

Knelatid  mourned  tor  Ijoru  Beai  n[i-.lield  as  she 
mourned  tiir  \\  ('llini,'ton  and  Pitt,  iw  we  mourn  for 
men  on  whom  we  have  long  relied  as  a  sure  defence  in 
time  of  tn)uble,  and  whom  we  feel  it  is  impoMsble  to 
npkce.  Fmajfn  ostions  bore  their  testimony  to  his 
matneoi,  and  die  press  of  Europe  prononnoed  his 
nmeral  onition  in  tcrm.s  of  reverential  homage. 

That  Lord  Bea<'un.-;field  should  be  buried  in  We.<?t- 
minster  Abbey  was  the  natunil  ex]ie<  tatiMn  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  he  hims»'lt  ill  his  will  had  sriven  directions 
for  his  burial  at  Htighendcn.  The  funenil  aceordiiiirly 
took  place  on  the  2(>th  of  Anril  in  the  West  Bucking- 
hamshin  ohoroh,  attended  dv  a  vast  concourse  of  per- 
— lin  OTsqriank  of  lifie.  The  piinoe  of  Wales,  the 


duke  of  Con  naught,  and  the  duke  of  Albany  stood  bo- 
ride  bis  grave,  while  the  road  to  it  was  thronged  by 
thooMnds  of  laboring  men  and  women.  A  few  .|ay.< 
atlerwards  the  nuwn  hers«'lf  paid  a  vi.sit  to  the  eluin  h 
and  laid  a  wrcatn  of  tiii«'ciT<  mi  the  <  olTui,  Nnfiliii  Her 
Majesty's  anxiety  to  e.\pre.s,s  tlie  pl^^s<)nal  regsird  whieh 
she  entertained  for  him  end  here.  By  her  own  din-e- 
tions  a  marble  tablet  was  placed  upon  the  ehoich-wail 
commemorating  Her  Mitjwiy's  affSetioii  ftr  her  fiutb- 
ful  and  devoted  servant 

Westminster  Abbey,  however,  was  still  to  reeenra  his 
nioiuiinent  if  it  \s;i>  tmr  to  receive  his  dust,  and  on  the 
occlusion  of  firopu.-niL'  in  the  Hi)u.-*e  of  Commons  the 
vote  which  wa-  ri.|uircd  for  the  I'uriHise.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone paid  a  tribute  to  his  former  nval  of  which  for  its 
felicitv  and  dsiterilar  Lord  BsaoooslMd  himfldf  ndght 
have  been  proud. 

Lord  Beaeonsfield's  rank  as  a  statesman  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  or  the  quality  of  the  meas- 
ures which  he  has  placed  up<m  the  statute-book,  but 
by  the  inflnenee  whieh  he  cxerei.«.od  in  bis  lifetime  on 
the  course  of  pulilie  afTaini  both  at  home  and  abnwd, 
by  the  marks  whieh  he  has  left  on  the  national  institu- 
tions and  the  national  character,  and  by  the  degree  in 
which  his  polky  has  affected  the  position  of  England 
among  the  nations  of  the  would.  Jsor  nod  or  rar  evil 
he  tnmsferred  political  power  at  home  mm  the  middle 
to  the  laboring  cla«s :  for  iro<?d  nr  for  evil  he  rea.sserted 
the  right  of  Kngland  to  a  jnitcntial  voice  in  the  terri- 
torial arraiiL'enients  of  Kurope.  fon-ed  the  grasp  of 
Uu^ia  from  the  thnjal  of  Turkey  at  the  ver>'  la«t  mo- 
ment, and  extorted  from  every  man  the  ailmission  that 
he  had  reploceti  England  in  her  former  eminence ;  fur 

Sod  or  for  evil  he  taught  both  Runs  and  India  to  nn- 
istaod  that  EngUmd  would  tolerste  no  taaperiag  with 
the  boundanes  of  her  empire  and  no  schemes  of  air- 

gnndixcnient  likely  to  en<lant.'er  its  security.  Whether 
this  jxdiey  was  mistaken  or  not.  it  was  generous  and  it 
was  gloriou,s. 

Those  who  fancied  that  the\-  saw  all  through  Lirtl 
Beai'onsfield's  career  traces  oi'  the  democratic  creed 
with  which  they  supposed  him  to  have  begun  its  un- 
derstood neither  the  man  nor  his  e]_Hx-h.  lie  had  pe- 
culiar ideas  of  his  own  derived  fipom  mdepeodeot  stndyi 
and  on  these  he  had  engrafted  otheri  whieh  he  had 
found  ill  tlie  writim.'s  of  t'obl^ott  The  jilnnder  of  (he 
Ent'lish  luonasterie-,  liad  eitln  r  created  or  enriehi  tl  a 
ela.sH  of  (aiiiilies  in  lOnL'land  who  were  naturally  interest- 
ed in  preserving  what  they  bad  got,  and  who  tnudiled 
for  their  estates  ahould  the  Boman  Church  rcKain  her 
old  supremacy.  _  Hence  the  revolution  of  IfiSS  and  the 
origin  of  the  Whig  party,  who  required  the  powers  of 
which  they  then  deprived  the  Crown  for  the  sake  of 
the  property  of  which  they  had  despoiled  the  Church. 
These  objects  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  civil  and 
leligiuus  liberty  ;  and  it  was  this  enormous  "sham"' 
which  provoked  the  uiirelentinu  hovdliiy  of  Mr.  Di.-*- 
racli  throughout  the  greater  nart  ot  his  career.  He 
wished  to  uo  for  modem  English  history  what  Phils' 
sophio  reeesn^h  baa  done  for  ancient  Buman  history 
to  remove  the  coating  of  falsehood  which  cqnoealsa  its 
real  character,  and  the  color  with  which 
had  embellished  its  principal  events. 

"Let  me  we,"  say*  0)uinKHby,  "authority  once   

honoreil ;  a  miU  uui  n-ven  iH  o  upain  the  huliit  nf  out  live*; 
let  me  |>ii>|M  Vty  ,i.  kii^  w  1- ti>;Ki(;,  a>  in  the  olil  iI.'its  of 
faith,  that  ial'iir  !>.  liis  twiii-limthi-r  aiul  tliat  th,'  (•■im'iiie 
■  it' all  tenure  i- the  pi'rfnriiiaiKjr  oi'diity,  -U-t  ri'^ult*  such  *» 
llK-ir  1m'  hr'>il;;!it  alHiUt.aiel  let  lui'  liflrt'cil'Ut"-,  ImwiviT 
tVehly,  in  tin-  i.'reut  fulliliueiit.  ami  public  life  then  iu(lt-.(l 
hecoutiai  a  iiolile  career  and  a  seat  in  Parliameut  an  envi- 
able diatinetioB." 

We  can  trace  in  these  idea.s  the  influence  of  Carlvle 
as  well  asof  Colibctt.  In  Carlvle  they  took  a  ver>' dif- 
ferent outward  form,  but  both  alike  deteete-i  the  hUillg 
and  shallow  utilitarian  Uberalism  which  fancied  that 
MtM-iety  could  thrive  on  a  diet  providing  no  nutrimSBfc 
whatever  for  the  noUer  part  of  human  natue. 
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Hm  revival  contemplated  5n  Coningthy  ilul  not  sne- 
Med.  It  was  just  m  impossible  in  the  iiiiddlc  ut  the 
nineteenth  century  to  restnro  the  Toryism  nf  the  t  iL'h- 
teenth  as  to  restore  the  Anglicanism  ot'tlic  wvonleer»th. 
Some  of  the  preatest  intellects  in  Kntlutui  were  devoted 
to  the  latter  task,  and  as  they  luiled  Mr.  Disrat'li  failed. 
Both  •ttonpto,  however,  were  productive  of  valuable 
ooBBflqwcnpM  in  dovstins  the  general  tooe  of  eodeiwi^ 
tio«]  and  pofitini  fi^TTovny  EmrlishinKn  knom  tbat 
the  nnhltcatioii  of  Cmn'ogxhii  und  S^jJiil  liu-s  tancrht  the 
KnLrli.Hh  ariftiHTiK  v  a  Iul'Ikt  coiiccjitiuii  nf  its  duties, 
aii<l  th;it  sinrr  iIh-  inililic'atinn  of  the  Tnirfa  far  the 
Times  the  thenlniry  and  jinictice  of  the  Knglish  Church 
have  \mt  nnn  h  of  their  dr>'ness  and  narrownen;  and 
that  these  chanires  have  been  of  grORt  importanoe. 

thinngsby  waa  published  III  Majf*  1844,  and  was  fol- 
lowed tor  S^ibU  exaetly  oiM  mar  anerwarda.  The  aim 
of  iS^Twas  to  nimtrate  the  ^'  oondition  of  the  p<'nple, " 
tad  in  its  pagen  we  find  the  rhief  tmees  of  the  liuml  of 
Cobbett.  The  latter,  in  his  Jlist>,n/  of  th>-  I'rolrxtnut 
Rrforvnttuni,  ban  supiilied  many  of  the  nr>.'unients  wliich 
are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Walter  Gerard,  the  Kouian 
Catholic  and  Chartist  hero,  the  iinpoverisned  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  family,  and  the  father  of  the  heroine 
Svbil.  The  estates  of  the  Church  are  "the  patrimony 
of  the  poor."  By  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
the  poor  were  robbed  as  well  as  the  monks.  Society 
has  suffered  too.  Tlie  monasteries  educated  the  |>.  .> 
pie  and  paid  the  poor-rate.  Tl\<  y  wt  re  easy  landionis, 
and  pranleil  luiii:  leases.  'I'he  land  iriven  for  the.so  pub- 
lic objects  had  been  Heize<l  by  court  favorites,  and  served 
the  poor  no  longer.  Then  in  StA^  we  have  the  con- 
dition of  4ie  manufacturing  popnIationBin  the  noitluam 
towns  of  England,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  Tinted  bimaelf 
in  1844,  set  before  us  in  very  vivid  colors — colors.  In 
fact,  which  awoke  public  attention  to  the  liorrom  <if 
factiJrj'-Iif'e.  It  hud  jin  vi-ni-ly  l«  en  supi»os«»<l  that  the 
affricultural  lahorer  was  the  lowest  tmit  in  the  soiial 
scale.  'Hiere  wa.s  found  to  lie  a  lower  still ;  and  when 
the  free-traders  in  Parliament  took  to  abosinc  the  conn- 
tiy  gentlemen,  the  latter  bade  thai  look  at  houie.  The 
tratuolneai  of  the  lodal  pifltane  pKoented  to  the  world 
in  iS^fM  has  been  genenlljr  leeonnsed,  Aor  b  it  ea» 
gainsay  the  critioiani  enggMtod  Iff  them  on  the  powy 
of  Henry  VI ir. 

It  has  iHL'eii  said  by  an  eminent  Kntrlish  critic  that  by 
thcdevoii(m  of  I/mi  lleaeonstield  to  politics  Ki)>;land 
lost  another  Fielding ;  and  it  is  certain  that  full  justice 
has  never  vet  been  done  to  the  immense  dramatic  power 
visible  in  his  novels.  In  Henrietta  TeiitpU;  Coniit^tby, 
end  Tbncreci,  the  liww  beet  which  ne  has  vntten, 
this  heaky  is  the  meet  otmspienoas,  If  we  exsnine 
the  two  b«'»t  known  of  them,  \vc  find  characters  depict- 
ed with  all  tlie  delicacy  and  linlsh  of  Mi.s.s  Austen  or 
George  Eliot;  dialoLnie  at  once  familiar,  natural,  atui 
pi<)uant,  gii.staincd  without  an  effort;  a  humor  that  is 
perfectly  original  and  unique  ;  and  aoeloqnencc  which, 
whether  emplo^'ed  on  the  grandeur  of  nature  or  the 

£a.sgion8  of  humanity,  carries  ns  at  times  into  the  very 
i^hest  luions  of  Uien^  «rt '  Then  are  few  finer 
thmcs  ha  Englisb  prose  hteralure  tbati  the  dewnption 
of  Syria  in  Tancrftl — a  book  which  may  alsj)  lie  ( on- 
suited  with  profit  for  the  purpose  of  ascert.iiiniii.'  Lurd 
Beaoonsfield  s  real  views  aljout  the  Kiistern  (^ot  sti( m, 
No  one  well  actjuainted  with  the  fascinating  tale  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  resi.sting  the  aflvan<  es  of 
Russia  it  was  Turkey,  and  not  the  Turk^,  whom  Lord 
Beaoonsfield  was  supporting,  fur  he  i.s  alwav's  oarefiU 
to  distinjpish  between  the  Iwrics  and  the  Araiu,  coanb- 
ing  the  lonner,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  as  little 
better  than  barbtiriati':.  He  himself  wa.s  a  dcsi  i  n  1- 
ant  of  ''the  shtik  Aliraluim."  and  he  was  prniidcr 
of  this  pedigrees  tli:in  he  would  have  been  <if  the 
bloo^l  of  rharlemagne.  His  devotion  to  his  own  ra<  e, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  not  popular 
m  England,  was  slwMV  imarded  with  admiration  by 
his  worst  enemies.  Thsf  lorgot  perhaps  that  he  re- 
fsided  the  Senitio  nee  as  the  aristoGtacgr  of  natuie, 


before  whom  the  patricians  of  Europe  were  but  a.s  the 
nuishro<ims  of  the  morning.  In  his  great  works  of 
fi<  tiiiii  111-  has  built  up  a  monument  in  lionor  ul'  his 
own  pi'uple  an<l  his  father's  house  which  the  proudest 
and  mast  powerful  nations  of  modem  Europe  might 
well  covet;  while  he  himself  has  added  another  to 
the  long  list  of  statesmen  and  artists  which  the  huid 
of  Jndah  has  given  to  the  Western  World  to  monld 
the  destinies  and  captivate  the  tastes  of  millions  who 
affect  to  despise  it. 

.\  lunir  interval  elaps«  d  lictween  the  nublication  of 
T'liicmJ  and  the  next  ajipearanie  of  Disraeli  in  the 
field  of  fiction.  The  world  indeed  had  long  ceased  to 
expect  anything  flnthsr  from  his  pen  iriien  soddedljr  in 
the  vear  1870  it  was  sarptised  hy  the  announcement  of 
Tinthair.  Lothair  is  the  Story  of  a  young  Englwh  no- 
bleman who  afler  a  long  minority  succeeds  to  enormous 
possessions,  and  whose  sujiport  is  solicited  in  turn  by 
the  Italian  revolutionists  and  the  English  (Catholics. 
He  tlmiws  in  his  lot  with  the  former,  but  is  af^erwanls 
alnici.>-t  fonx^il  intn  (he  Roman  Church.  He  bursts  his 
bonds,  however,  and  gets  back  to  Eniriand  to  m.-urv'the 
Ijady  Corisande,  the  daughter  of  a  ducal  house  which 
it  is  not  very  difficult  to  identi&.  The  nofel  is  spirited 
and  interesting,  abounding  in  fine  sketehes  of  English 
society.  Ten  years  afterwards  appeared  Eiuhimimi, 
a  story  which  begins  with  the  deatn  of  Mr.  ('armintr. 
In  it  we  have  elcarl_\'  eiiouL'h  a  picturv  of  Lmis  Na- 
jioieoii  in  his  youth,  of  Ijord  Palmcrston,  of  Ivord  Her- 
bert of  Ijca.  and  of  other  celebrities;  but  as  they  oc- 
easionallv  changjs  clothes  with  each  other,  the  effect  ia 
bewildering,  and  we  are  .satiafisd  with  pcn^'civing  that 
in  sevend  pnassges  Lord  Beaomisfidd  is  referring  to 
qinto  recent  events,  and  is  ooeasionany  taking  a  sly 
revenge  on  his  political  opponents. 

Vman  Grtn/,  as  we  have  seen,  was  published  in  1 S2.^. 
It  is  the  dream  of  an  ambitious  boy  con.s<^ious  of  itrc-cin- 
inent  abilities,  but  as  yet  nnai'quainte<l  with  the  wori<l 
and  unatjie  to  rlistiiiiruish  iH'IWfen  what  is  <inly  impoH- 
sibU'  and  what  i.s  wild,  extravagant,  and  fantastic.  The 
Yoiiu'j  Ihikr.  a  fairly  go<Kl  novel  of  fashionable  life,  was 
published  in  1H29;  CotiUtrini  Flembui  in  1832;  Th» 
Wondnnu  7h/«  of  Alroy  and  the  sme  nf  Jdimder 
in  1833;  the  Rerolutionnry  Eptc  in  StnrieUa 
Temple  in  1^*36;  and  Vmetin,  a  novel  in  which  he 
attempts  with  indiflerent  suiress  to  delineate  SheDey 
and  Ivord  Byron,  in  IK.I".  The  majority  of  these  are 
prnbaliiy  kno\fn  but  in  name  even  to  what  is  called  the 
reading  public,  and  only  one  of  them  deser\-es  a  Iwtfer 
fate.  Henrietta  Temple  is  certMn^yone  of  the  nrettiest 
bve-stoiies  in  the  S^dish  laofoaje— «  kind  olmodem 
Romeo  and  Miei,  wrnioat  its  timgie  termination.  The 
othen,  without  any  iry'ustice  to  the  author,  may  be  for- 
gotten eren  by  librarians,  or  remeinls-red  only  by  stuno 
futiin'  TOlleetor  of  the  curi<i>^iti<  s  of  liiinitnre. 

We  have  already  eonsidired  Lurd  Heueonstield  s  tal- 
ents as  an  orator.  His  strcnjrth  lay  in  .sireasm  atid  in 
all  the  tributary  faculties  by  which  it  is  nourished  and 
accentuated.  Some  of  his  speeches  on  the  agricultu- 
ral^ interast  and  on  the  territorial  system  of  Gicet 
Britani,  and  some  othen  on  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
interests  of  the  British  empire,  arc  marked  bv  eloquence 
of  a  hiirher  onler  and  a  graver  character,  "lint  it  is  as 
a  irreal  ni:i>ter 'd' iiailKinii'niar\  invfriive  in  all  its  forms 
that  he  will  ehietlv  U-  remeniberfd,  liir  in  that  he  has 
had  no  mast»'r  and  no  erpial.  nor  is  it  pmbable  now  that 
he  ever  will  have.  His  voice  w:ts  excellent^  capable  of 
infinite  modukttion,  and  adapting  iteelf  essUy  to  all  the 
requirements  of  debate.  His  elocution  was  imperfect, 
much  inferior  to  Mr.  Ohdstone's,  though  his  very  hes> 
itation  occasionally  added  point  to  his  epigrams.  Bis 
iietion  was  not  usnally  energetic  He  was  fond  of  spcak- 
iuL'  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest  or  witii 
hands  planted  <mi  his  hips.  But  his  wave  of  the  ann 
eould  e.xjiress  the  verj' quintcs.seni'C  of  scom,  and  the 
gleam  ot  hi.s  black  eve  seemed  intended  by  nature  to 
warn  the  world  that  he  was  dangerous.  In  person  he 
was  about  the  middle  height,  and  in  his  jonu  he  had 
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the  robustnesH  of  an  athlete.  His  figure  was  perfectly 
formed,  and  he  retained  it  to  the  last. 

In  the  private  tastes  and  habits  of  public  men  the 
worid  is  leeitimately  interested,  and  no  sketch  of  Lord 

Bea<»onsfii-Ii!  wmilil  be  Complete  wiilmut  siniie  rcl'iTeuco 
to  his  lil'o  at  lIuL'lieiulen.  HuyluMi'lt'ii  (nr  Hit<  ln'n(ien) 
Manor- in >ust'  i>  iH'uiititiiDy  situat<<l  en  tlic  .vniiliorn 
slope  of  tile  liiickiinfluimshire  (Jbeltcni  Hills,  where 
the  woody  mime  which  ruoH  in  a  flontberlv  direction 
irom  TriitK  townnls  doring  boj^ins  to  sink  into  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  It  is  girdled  by  the  beech-arove:! 
ibr  which  this  part  of  the  counto'  is  so  famoTiB.  aoo  ftom 
which,  indeed,  the  coonty  of  Bnekinaham  is  tnou^ht  to 
have  derived  it8  name.  It  lie.s  in  tli<  centre  of  a  ikmuIi 
borhood  rich  in  ol»jects  nf  historic  interest,  and  ot'tlieK> 
Lonl  Bi  aeoiisfield  lii\eil  to  talk  to  any  sjinnathizing 
visitor  with  whom  he  niicht  1k'  driving.  At  xlughen- 
den  tbtm  was  no  provi»ioii  for  field-sports — no  game- 
kaepeiB.  no  hunters — nor  did  Lord  BeaoonafiekT  even 
in  her  udyahip'a  lifetune  keep  much  company.^  His 
dinner-parties  were  usually  limitel  to  guests  staying  in 
the  house,  and,  as  that^  is  a  small  one.  thev  generally 
corresponded  to  hi.n  definition  of  an  airreeanle  numlMT 
— "not  less  than  the  (Jn»ees  an'l  not  more  than  the 
Muses."  He  retired  to  IluL'lu  n'len  for  rentxse,  and  did 
not  care  to  earry  Jjondon  with  him.  But  nere,  as  may 
be  supposed,  he  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  he  seemed  thoroughly  to  en- 
Joy  him.%lf  But  as  Hughenden  was  the  one  place  in 
England  to  visit  him,  so  the  library  was  the  one  plaee 
at  Hughenden  in  which  it  was  the  most  intcrestinir  to 
obscn'c  him.  He  know  every  book  i]iM>n  the  .'ibeh .  s. 
and  the  exact  spot  on  which  e^ieh  aUntd,  thouk'ti  he  had 
not  touched  it  for  yeary.  '  Then^  is  an  intemstini.' 
book  somewhere  here  which  I  should  Uke  you  to  look 
at,"  he  would  oboerve  to  a  visitor,  and  ttol,  notwith- 
aUadiag  bis  extrane  iMar«ghtedne8B,  amoonting  al- 
HMMt  to  DliodneoB,  be  seldom  nuled  to  walk  atnight  up 
to  the  book  he  wanted  and  put  his  fingers  on  it  at 
once.  Then  he  would  take  it  forth  tenderly,  hoUliuL' 
if  open  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  almost  touehinr  his 
face,  and  turnini?  over  the  leaves  "with  a  delieate 
Oriental  fureiinu'er,"  never  using  hh  tlininl)  if  he  I'ould 
possibly  avoid  it.  The  library  will  always  remain  a 
memento  of  some  of  il.^  late  owner  s  pecidiarilies.  Here 

00  the  nd  oarpet  from  hour  to  hour  would  be  pace 
badcward  and  torward,  leaning  on  his  wcretaiy's  arm, 
diatmssing  past  events  and  maturing  h'lS  future  plans. 
He  seldom      down  to  think  ;  standmg  or  walking  was 

hi.s  favorite  ]io.sition  for  nicilitatiun,  and  over  the  floor 
of  lii.4  library  he  .seeine  l  to  glide,  rarely  if  ever  lilling 
either  foot  Irom  the  rnmnd. 

I^>r<l  BeaooiisGold  was  rather  an  early  riser;  he  was 
usually  about  by  ei^ht  o'clock,  and  ready  for  die  WOCk  of 
the  day  between  nine  and  ten.  His  study  was  a  small 
room  on  an  upper  floor,  looking  out  upon  the  lawn  and 
woods  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  furnished  with 
great  simplicity.  Hen?,  when  not  actually  writing  or 
reading,  he  loved  to  lie  in  .»liir|"ii  il  r:i>e  iij.nn  tin.'  sofa, 
conversing  with  any  one  who  w-as  deeineii  wortiiy  ul' 
admission.  Ills  inorinni,'s  were  pa.S8e(l  in  thi.s  manner, 
either  workiog  or  talking  iu  hia  study  or  pacing  the 
library.  In  toe  afternoon  be  usually  went  out  of  doors, 
hia  favorite  lesoit  beiaig  aseat  pat  up^for  him  in  the 
*'  German  fimst,"  where  be  wodd  sit  placidly  con- 
templating the  beech  trees  and  the  birds  till  it  w;ls  time 
to  return  to  dinner.  Kven  when  he  wa-s  mini.ster  the 
messenirer.^  Irom  I»owning  Street  were  iij-nally  trot  rid 
of  by  four  o  clock,  when  the  old  statesman  would  hurri' 
out  to  refresh  himst'lf  with  those  sights  and  sounrl.n  of 
nature  which  he  loved  so  well.  Among  other  things, 
be  wa.s  a  great  admin>r  of  i)eao)cks,  and  the  beautlfuj 
birds  to  be  seen  at^HiuhaaaeD  during  his  lifetime  were 
a  present  from  bia  ofi  friend  Sir  Philip  Rose,  who 
studie<l  his  wanta  and  tastes  with  constant  assiduity. 
Perhaps  one  of  his  mo.st  ehnni("teri.sti<'  traits  wa.s  his 
ilcvoiion  to  tlic  Hun.  .\  dnll.  sunlc-v-s  ilay  made  him 
miserable,  and  when  walking  on  the  terrace  in  liont  of 


Hughenden  he  always  tuned  lound  at  the  point  where 
the  shadow  fell.  lie  would  never  wonder,  he  said,  at 
sun-wonhip.  The  sun  was  the  source  of  life,  ii^ht, 
and  heat,  artd  e<]ually  essential  to  both  the  necessities 

and  the  plca.sures  of  exi.stence.  In  this  susceptibility 
we  iloubticss  .see  the  influence  (tf  race,  as  also  perhaps  in 
[he  .--pecial  sympathy  which  l>ird  Bcacon.sficld  always 
manitestcd  with  phv.sical  .suHering.  Nothing  gave  him 
greater  happiness  than  to  alleviate  it ;  and  next  to  this 
was  the  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  assiBtin|(  per' 
sons  really  in  want  None  ever  appealed  to  lum  in 
vain  for  subaoriptions  to  a  obaritjr  or  whioh  these  wm 
the  objects. 

Tj'ird  Beacon.sfiold's  public  life  was  of  )*o  unprece- 
dented anil  marvelloiLs  a  diaracter,  while  bis  pri\a!e 
life  wa*  .so  much  with<lr.iwn  from  obwrvation,  bis  his- 
torical theories  of  so  bold  and  novel  a  descriptioD,  and 
his  innermost  political  onnvictious  suii[)osed  at  least  to 
be  shrouded  in  so  nitieb  mystery,  that  men  involun- 
tarily regarded  him  to  the  last  with  a  kind  of  wonder, 
uncertain  if  they  rightly  comprehended  his  real  nature 
and  idiosjTicrasy.  It  takes  time  to  understand  a  genius 
like  I/..r  l  He.c  Mii>fii  lirs.  and  it  may  well  lie  tluit  pips- 
l»Tity  will  kiiuw  lum  iM  tter  than  we  do.  In  the  me;ui 
time,  wo  may  all  do  honor  to  finalities  which  tbosi'  who 
had  the  best  o^iport  unities  of  judging  are  unanimouii  in 
ascribinir  to  him— infinite  kindness  of  bSMt,  StMwJl 
fidelity  in  his  friendships,  equal  magnanimitjr  in  his 
enmities,  and  a  pure  and  unafiecte<f  love  oi  nalur% 
which  cheered  him  to  the  end  amid  all  the  bereave- 
ments and  disappointments  which  marked  his  clo&ing 
years.  (T.  B.  K.) 

BKAK  OF  BIRDS.   See  Biu. 

BK.VLK.  LiDNEi.  S.MiTH.  F.  K.  S.,  an  Enuli.sh  ph»» 
sician  and  author^  was  born  in  I^ondon  in  1S2^.  fius 
was  educati^l  at  King's  College  School,  studied  medi- 
oine*  and  was  ekcted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phji^ 
cians  hi  I8S9.  He  is  a  member  of  many  medical  and 
Bcicntific  societies.  British  and  foreign.  He  has  been  a 
fmjuent  i-onlributor  to  the  I^ncft,  the  Afnlical  TVmei 
(liiil  ftfi.~>lf'\  the  Mi  ilinil  'I ml  < ' liiriir'/iciil  Ren'rw,  and 
the  Mirr'n(<nj,iiyil  Joiirunl.  He  is  al.>.o  editor  of  the 
Archives  of  Medicine.  Amon^  his  publishtMl  work.s  arv— 
Thr  }firro!«tmf  in  it.t  Apidiaitiun  to  I^'utiaif  ^fn^i- 
a'ln:  JJuir  to  Worl:  u  ith  the  Mirrosmpe,  The  Structure 
of  the  Tiamma  q/ <Ae  iMVf  ProtopUum,  or  Life^  Matr 
ttr  and  Mmd,  Dweaae  Oirnu,  Life  Theorieg,  theh  h- 
JJumce  on  Reliijiuus  Tlkought  (1871),  The  My  stent  cf 
Liff  ( 1 871  I,  Tfie  Anatimy  of  the  Lirer.  In  ci>mpany 
with  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Bowman  he  prepared  The 
Phyxiiilnfjiail  Auntomy  ami  I'hyxinJofjy  of  Man, 
Special  memoirs  by  Dr.  Beale  have  been  published  in 
the  fhiloaophicnl  Trnn»a(tioH*  and  in  the  Procreilint^ 
<l^CAe  Royal  Society.  He  has  opposed  what  he  re^ 
as  matrariaUstic  tendenoies  iniiuMenaoientifio  l 

BEARD,  Gkorok  Ibixn  (188»-1883),  an  Amen- 
can  physician  and  author,  mibom  at  Montyille,  Conn., 
Mays.  ls;v.).  ITis  father  was  a  CoUkTcgationiil  clerpr- 
man  ami  bis  LTamlfatlier  a  phjsieiaii.  Al\cr  studying 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Aiidover,  Msiss.,  he  spent  some 
time  teaching,  and  then  entered  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1862.  In  his  undergraduate  course  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Yale  iMetmff  Magtvcme. 
Aflcr  a  year's  study  in  the  medical  departewitt  of  the 
same  c<illege  he  was  made  acting  asnstant  surgeon  in 
the  U.  S,  navy,  and  sitenl  eighteen  montlis  in  the  West- 
ern (lulf  s(|uadroii.  In  IsCiti  he  received  liis  decree  of 
M.  D.  at  the  (  'ollem-  ol'  I'hysiciansanrl  Surgeons  in  New 
Vork,  and  settled  in  that  city.  He  devoted  himself 
cspetrially  to  disea.ses  uf  t  be  ner\  ous  system,  and  in  1 868 
lectured  on  that  bmneh  of  medical  science  iu  tbc  Uni- 
versity of  Now  York.  From  1873  to  l^l*''  he  was  con- 
nectea  with  the  Demilt  Dispen«uy,  and  during  this 
time  be^n  the  systematic  stuay  of  psycholoirt'  ft'>d  patb- 
oloiiv  ot  popular  ileliisions,  includimr  animal  mafrnetisiii, 
clairviiyanc<\  sjtiritualism,  and  mimi-readin^;.  lie  died 
at  New  York,  .Ian.  l.'^S.J.  His  writings  include 
numerous  pamphlets,  papers,  and  monogiuphs,  chieQy 
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on  the  medical  tise  of  electricity,  nervous  di«M^as<-s. 
tr<iii'-«-.  and  in>:ii)ity.  Many  of  these  wvrr  l>,i>.''l  im 
ori;:in;il  rciicaivh,  and  have  reterence  to  conditions  that 
xre  more  or  less  |)eculiar  to  American  climate  and  hab- 
its of  living.  His  most  important  books  are — The  Med- 
ical of  Electricity  {im7  ;  en\arf(ed  cd.  1875),  Our 
H-niir  PJi  :/<ir!>(n  I'lStiD),  Editing  (III  I  Dn'nktag  IISTI), 
iitiinulnitlA  (tiul  Narcotics  JJni/- Fner  or  ^Wn- 

mrr  Catarrh  (18Tt)),  Ntrvoim  Exhaiuition,  Xeunuthe- 
ma  ( l^k  SM-Sidmrn  (mi),  AmeneanNervoimm 
(1881),  MeMxa  Eiueation  and  the  Mediecd  Brqflmion 
m  Europe  (IS-^'-". 

BEARD,  W'll.MAM  11..  an  Aau'rirau  artist,  waa  boni 
itPainesville,  Ohio,  April  13,  is^f).  He  at  first  employed 
him^lf  with  portrait-painting,  and  pun-ut^l  this  hranih 
■>f  art  for  a  nambcr  ot  yeara.    In  1850  he  went  to  But- 
where  he  resided  until  1857.  when  he  visited 
Kurope  for  purix)se8  of  studv  and  arti.«itic  pruetiee. 
In  IstV)  ho  removed  to  New  \urlv,  whtro  he  lias  siiuo 
resided.    Since  he  ha«  been  in  New  York,  Beard  has 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  delineation  of  humorous 
and  satirical  subjects  in  whkh  animals  figure  as  the  act- 
t>rs.   He  has  painted  a  great  number  of  pictures  of  this 
il;i.s.>i.  auioiii:  the  nii)St  celebrated  of  which  are — Bears 
on  a  Bender,  The  Court  of  Justice-,  The  Astronomer, 
The  Wut«-her»,  Bears'  Dance,  Raining  Cats  and  Doga, 
The  Bar-room  PoUticiaoa,  Pete  on  a  Spree,  Old-time 
Chib  Dfe,  The  Wraokem,  Lo,  the  Poor  Indian,  Worn 
(lilt.  The  Dancinir-l«'s.s<>n,  and  The  Man  li  nf  Silcnus. 
Kcani's  vein  of  humor  is  not  verj'  refined,  but  it  is 
genuine  enough,  and  he  succeeds  in  putting  an  im- 
mense amount  of  exprcssioa  into  his  brutes  masquer- 
ading as  humanity. 

BEARDSTOWN,  the  county  scat  of  Cass  CO.,  HI., 
is 'in  the  E.  bank  of  tlie  Illinois  Kivcr,  112  miles  N. 
of  St.  lytuis.  It  is  on  the  St.  Ijouis  and  Kwk  Island 
division  of  the  Chitiago,  Burlingtunj  and  Quinc^  liail- 
roftd,  and  is  the  tenuinus  of  the  Snnngfield  divuioD  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kuilroaa.  The  former  road 
lja.s  here  a  fine  bridge  which  cost  $300,000.  Beards- 
town  has  thnr  hiilels,  two  banks,  seven  cluinhes,  a 
graded  schmil  with  handsome  brick  building,  and  three 
weekly  newsnapers  (one  German).  Besides  railroad 
CMMVoiks,  it  nas  a  foundry,  wooUen-m'dl,  fiour-mill,  two 
■nr-mins,  a  large  wagon-factoiy,  a  distillery,  and  a 
breweri-.  In  tlii-  t(nvn  there  are  celebrated  lithia 
snrinps.  Bcanl.st.iwn  w:ls  founded  in  1824  by  Tliomas 
Board,    runiilation,  313.5. 

BEAUFORT,  a  port  of  entry  and  county-seat  of  Car- 
tent  «a,  N.  C.,  18  on  an  itdet  3  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Oeean  and  1 1  miles  N.  W.  of  Cai)c  Ixxikout.  The  har- 
bor is  sate,  readily  admitting  vest^elii  drawing  20  feet  of 
water,  and  is  defentled  by  Fort  Macon.    On  the  W. 
■dfi  of  the  harbor  is  the  smaller  town  of  Morehead 
Ci^r.  Beaufort  is  connected  with  the  through  route 
of  SoQthem  travel  by  the  Midlantl  North  Carolina 
Bttlroad,  and  its  harbor  is  connectetl  with  the  Nense 
River  by  the  Beaufort  and  New  BenK-  Canal,  I(M1 
tect  wirle  an<l  10  feet  deep.    It  has  one  of  the  oldest 
custom  hiitLses  in  the  United  States,  three  hotels,  sev- 
^  boardiD^-houaea,  five  churabee  (two  ooloredl,  and 
mwk.  It  18  a  fkTorite  Bnmnier  rewirt,  and  nas  a 
tnde  in  fish,  both  .salt  and  fresh,  oysters,  and 
cltnui.   In  the  vicinity  are  several  saw-mills  and  large 
menhaden  fish-oil  faetories.    It  \v;i.s  originally  chartered 
Wider  the  name  of  Fisljtown.    I'opvdation,  2U()y, 

BKAUFORT  (pronounced  BQfort),  the  oounty-eeat 
of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  is  on  Port  Royal  Island,  80 
BBileBfTom  Charleston  by  water,  but  lexs  than  (iO  miles 
'V  S.  W.  in  a  dins  t  line.  It  is  about  \h  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  an  iulet  called  Port  Royal 
^"'^and  Ikl8  a  goM  harbor,  admittang  Teaaeb  of  15 
iMt  dianshL  An  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  on 
tav  ulMia  tlie  French  in  15t)2.  but  the  first  wrma- 
!|^rit  s<.'ttleni>  i»t  iiiadc  in  losn  by  tli<'  Knjrlisb. 
Tlx:  town  waa  incor|K)rutetl  in  l.s<t.i.  In  ilie  War  of 
the  Rebellion  it  was  capturetl  and  (xviipied  I  v  the 
United  Statea  fofves  Dec.  6,  1861,  and  used  as  a  base 


of  naval  operation.^  on  the  .^onth  Atlantic  coast 
Ikaiit'nrt  has  a  e">urt  hou.se.  town-hall,  two  hotels,  a 
bank,  a  weekljr  newspaper,  eight  churches,  and  three 
schocMa.  Searidaiid  eotton  is  rai.sed  in  the  vidni^,  and 
there  are  three  cotton-gins  in  the  town.  The  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $500.ikmi  ;  the  public  debt  is  ft-WX), 
and  the  exjH-n.st's  for  tiiC  year  18SI  were  $^i)i>  i.  Most 
of  the  inhaliitnnts  arc  negnx-s ;  many  of  the  whites 
are  from  the  North.    Population,  2549. 

BEAUMONT,  WuxiAX  (1786-1^53),  an  AnerioaB 
physician  noted  for  his  diaeoiTeTiea  resiHH-ting  the  laws 
of  <lii;estion.  was  bom  at  T^.'banon,  Conn.,  in  IT'S'.").  He 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Alban  s,  Vt..  an<l  in  1S12  was 
appointed  assistiuit  rfurgeon  in  the  United  State**  armv. 
In  June,  1822,  while  he  was  stationed  at  .Michilimacki- 
nac,  Mich.,  he  was  called  upon  to  treat  the  case  which 
hits  rendered  him  fainons.  Alext.-  St.  Martin,  a  Cana- 
dian viiyaizeur,  eii:ht«!en  years  of  ai-e,  had  been  acci- 
dent.ally  shot,  reeeivint:  in  hi.s  lell  .side,  from  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  feet,  the  entire  charge  of  a  musket. 
whi<di  carried  with  it  portions  of  his  clothing,  fractured 
two  ribs,  lacerated  the  lungs,  and  entered  the  stomach. 
By  skilful  treatment  St  Martin  within  a  year  was  re- 
store 1  t'l  healtli,  though  the  wound  left,  an  apcrtxire 
about  two  and  a  ball  inches  in  diamett^r,  through 
which  the  proooasoa  of  digestion  could  be  observed  and 
experimented  ufion.  Bi;  Beanmont  availed  himself 
of  this  remai^able  ease  to  nake  a  senea  of  expeiimentv 
on  the  operation,-'  and  serrer'nns  of  the  .stoinaeh.  The 
results  of  the^  ol>£iervati<jn.s  were  first  publi.shed  in 
1833,  and  were  received  both  in  Europe  and  America 
as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  medical  scienca 
Although  die  existence  and  some  of  the  properties  of 
the  -a.'^tric  juie<'  hail  pn-viou.sly  Ix'cn  infem^d,  Dr. 
Beaumont  wa.s  the  first  to  obtain  it  fn.ui  the  iKxly,  and 
to  show  that  it  luul  the  power,  at  |iro|>er  torn pemt ores, 
of  liquefying  and  dissolving  articles  of  fmxl.  ^  In  1837 
he  retired  irom  the  army  and  settled  at  St  Loiua, 
where  be  had  .successful  practice.  At  intervals  he  !»• 
humcd  his  exiH;riment8  upon  St.  Martin,  and  in  1847 
publibhcd  aduitional  observations.  He  flied  at  St 
Ijouis,  April  25.  1S53.  Further  cxperiiuenU  were 
made  upon  St  Martin  by  Dr.  F.  Ct  unity  Smith,  and 
publi.shed  in  the  FhHauMMa  Medical  Exammert 
September,  1858.  8t  Martifi  ^Bed  in  1881,  aged  aer- 
entv-seven. 

Beaumont  de  la  bonntere,  gtistavx-au. 

OUSTE  (1802-1  Si',r|),  a  French  statesman,  bom  at  Beau- 
moot-brChlUre  (Sarthe),  Feb.  16,  X^O'L  He  was  a 
grandam  of  La  Fayette.  _  Entering  the  magistracy  in 
1S24,  he  became  royal  solicitor  at  Vcnviiillcs  and  Paris. 
In  l.s;{l  he  was  sent  to  Ameri<'a,  in  coni|iany  with  De 
Tooqueville,  to  study  the  p<'niientiary  s.vsteiu  of  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  this  visit  appeared  in 
works  oa  the  penitentiary  system  of  the  United  States 
0^33)  and  on  the  institution  of  slavery  in  that  country 
(1H35).  After  bin  n-tum  in  IH.32  he  refii-scd  to  take 
part  u)  some  leiral  priweeiiiuL'.s  obnoxioii.s  to  him,  and 
was  in  cronsequence  disuii.s8ed  I'rom  his  public  ixtsitions. 
Elected  deputy  of  Sarthe  in  1839,  he  retained  his  seat 
until  1852,  votine  usually  with  the  Left  Ceotxe.  He 
was  in  the  Chamber  an  earnest  adTOoato  of  the  ezteiH 
sion  of  the  French  railway  sy.stetn.  and  also  of  the  col- 
onization of  Algiers.  He  op|M»sed  electoral  corruption, 
and  had  a  bill  passed  in  1>42  for  an  inquir}' into  the 
"  abuse  of  indiuenoes."  Atlcr  the  Revolution  of  1848 
he  became  a  moderate  Republican  member  of  the  Cun- 
fstifuenf  Assembly,  was  cle<teil  it.s  viec-president,  and 
was  sent  .us  anil>a.s.sador  to  l/jndon  in  Aug.,  1848.  At 
a  later  date  he  was*  sent  un  an  euibat^y  toA'ienna.  Ho 
oppc«ed  the  cmip  d't'tat  of  Dec,  1^51,  and  was  with 
other  deimties  imprisoned  in  Mont  Valerien.  On  re- 
gaining nit*  lilnTty  he  withdnw  to  his  patrimonial 
estates,  which  he  left  afterwards  only  to  take  part  in 
the  Work,  of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
having  been  elwted  to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Po- 
Utical  Science  in  1841.  He  died  at  Tours.  March  2, 
i8G&  Besides  his  works  already  mentioned  refonnig 
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to  the  United  Statea,  M.  Beaumont  vivs  the  author  of 
L*Irlandf  noa'alt,  politique,  et  rtligieiu*-  ("J  voU.,  1837) 
BEAUREG.\RD,  Pierre  Gustave  T«)i.ta!<t  dk, 
a  Kcnora!  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  lx)ni  in  the 

1)arish  of  St  Ik-manl,  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
^,  May  23,  1.H18.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1^;;4, 
graduated  four  years  later  seeontl  in  his  cla^w,  and  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  corpis  of  engineers. 
£&a  remaining  at  West  Point  a  few  niontlis  as  in- 
Mmetor  of  engineering  and  artiHeiy.  with  the  rank  of 
lieateoABt  of  engineers,  he  was  traiwferredl  to  Newport, 
R.  I.,  as  assistant  tn  V»\.  Tutten.  In  1840  he  was 
ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  take  eliartre  of  the  Ijoiiisiana 
fiirtitirationH.  Hcaiirei-'anl  servfil  with  vreat  di^liiietion 
in  the  Mexican  War.  At  the  Hie>;e  ol'  Vera  Cruz  he 
Icjcated  three  out  of  the  five  prinei|ml  batteries  whieh 
reilueed  that  city.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Cerro 
(jiurilo,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco;  he  led  the  party 
which  atoniMd  the  heights  of  ChMNiltepee,  mm  wm 
ooe  of  the  fint  to  enter  tti«  castle.  HewaetlirMliiiiee 

roinplinienteil  by  (ten.  Smtt.  and  was  brevetted  eaptaiii 
for  gallantrj  at  Cuiilreni.-.  and  major  for  valuable 
ser\iiej- and  Itravcry  at  ( 'liaiiuite|M'<'  and  at  the  Belen 
Gate  in  the  atta4  k  nj^tn  the  city  of  Mexico. 

At  the  clav^'  of  the  Mexican  War,  Major  Beauregard 
took  i-oiuuiaiid  id'tlie  fortifications  of  Louisiana,  includ- 
ing Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  In  1851  he  also 
nperintoiided  the  building  of  the  U.  S.  custom-hooee, 
die  nnrine  hiwnital,  and  tne  rraain  of  all  public  build- 
ings in  New  Orleah.s.  In  ISCt).  Beauregard  was  ap|K)int- 
cufsnperinteiidi  nt  at  West  Point,  with  the  rank  of 
culuiu  I.  !'Ut  n  .-liin  ji  when  in  January,  1861,  Louisiana 
beeeded  troUi  the  Union.  He  was  then  appointed  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Confederate  army,  and  sent  to 
Charleston  to  lay  aiego  to  Fort  Sumter,  the  bombard- 
ment of  which  waa  commenced  on  April  12,  1861,  and 
the  fort  surrendered  April  14.  A  few  weeks  after  this 
he  was  ordered  to  Kiehniond  to  orpanize  the  Con- 
fedemte  Army  of  the  Potoniae,  .\fti  r  eoM^uliiiii;  with 
Pren.  Davi.s  and  Gen.  Lee,  a  <ieten.>ive  eauipaitrn 
decided  ii(Hin.  and  the  army  ul'  Hi  aurei.'ard  was  eon- 
oentrated  at  Manassas  Gap.  Ailer  (he  Iratiles  of  Bull 
Bon  and  Manasaas  ( Julv.]8th  and  2(nh )  the  Confederate 
Con^reeik  in  eckaowleagment  of  hia  aenrioea,  conferred 
on  him  tlie  tank  of  general  Baifytn  January,  1862, 
Gen.  Beauregard  was  transferred  to  the  dep-irtnient  of 
Ae  Mississippi,  and  on  February  3d  he  went  to  Nash- 
ville to  .strent'then  the  delem  e.--  of  tliat  city.  On  Manh 
5th  he  a.s.'iumed  command  of  tlie  Confederate  forves  in 
the  Valley  of  the  .Mis.'fi.Ksipiii,  with  his  head((uarters  at 
Jackson.  It  was  determined  to  attack  the  Federal 
army,  then  at  Pittsbiu-g  Landing  under  Gen.  (u  int. 
On  Apfil  6th  the  Union  fiMoes'were  driven  back  to  the 
abetter  of  their  gmi-boata.  Mtet  the  fall  of  Oen.  A. 
S.  .Tohnston  the  i-ommand  of  the  Confederates  devolved 
on  (ien.  Beanrevurd.  The  ne.xt  day  iAjiril  ~\h\.  llie 
FoliTal  army  having  reiid'onrd  by  tin'  ,ini\al 

of  <jen.  IJucIl  s  eorninand.  the  battle  was  renewed,  and 
after  f»ix  hours  of  hard  liLditing  Beauregard  withdrew 
hia  army  to  Corinth.  .Subeeouently  he  waa  relieved  of 
his  commanil.  But  when  ClMirieston  was  threatened 
hf  a  powerl'ul  land  and  water  attadc  in  the  mnumr  of 
1862,  Beaoregard  was  assigiwd  to  the  defenoe  of  that 
city.  In  April,  1H(V4,  he  wa.s  called  from  Charieaton  to 
the  defence  of  Peti-rsburir,  Va.,  and  he  attacked  and 
defeated  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  at  Dniry  .s  PlufT  du  .May 
16,  1864.  In  Noveml>er.  1864,  he  W!is  iis.sifriic<i  to  the 
military  divi.si(in  of  the  South,  and  at  end  *d'  the  war 
he  surrendered  at  (rreen-sboro',  N.  C,  in  April,  J 86.1. 

In  November,  186.-i,  he  became  president  of  the  New 
Orieans  and  Jackson  Baihoad  Company,  whieh  jposi- 
tion  he  held  until  1870.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
adiutant  L'eneral  of  lionisiana.  (R  L.  D. ) 

Beaver  (A.-S.  /><•/«•.•  Mid.  Eng.  beta-;  Ut.jU»er), 
BmVoI  III        iMlutttie  nuleiit  i|nadrnpcd,  Ctutor  fiber. 
Pb  410  Km.  the  sole  hvin^'  re|>re«entative  of  its  genus 
«j  (P-J'6   and  of  the  family  CaMoridte,   Several  foanl 
genera  (fuoiwtor,  I)rog<mfAhiaiiim^  sIOl), 


were  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  Uvisg  beaver, 
and  dl  aie  oomioonly  referred  to  the  ftndljr  Outoridae. 
They  oceor  in  the^  Tertiaries  of  Europe  and  North 
America.    Outor  itself  is  found  in  the  same  f<mn>> 

lions  and  in  the  Quaternarv  of  N<  rth  Amerieji.  The 
liimily  IttdoHiL's  to  the  .M-iurinnorj)liie  series  of  Rodent 
tin.  and,  like  Ilaphxiou,  is  (juitc  el(<(,<  ly  related  to  the 
iyciuridas.  The  genus  Castor  differs  Irom  all  the 
Sduridm  m  laddog  poaHiriNtal  processes,  in  the  per- 
sistently growing  molars,  nude^ootod,  with  open  polp- 
cavitaes  and  complicated  fbrainga  of  the  enamel  sheet : 
the  molar  series  are  convergent  anteriorly  instead  of 
parallel;  the  palate  is  arched,  not  plane;  the  lower 
jaw  is  extrcmelv  massive,  with  extensive  .m  nipli>  ; 
the  incisors  are  highly  developed,  and  the  whole  man- 
ducatory apparatus,  osseous  as  well  as  dentinal,  oxhil>- 
its  a  perfection  of  rodent  charactere.  The  incisors  are 
one  pair  above  and  below,  the  grinders  four  ai>o\e  and 
below.  In  their  highly  aqnatic  mode  of  life  the  hcnven 
sre  rdsted  to  die  nraansts  (  FUmt)  and  Mnne  ether 

Arn'coliner. 

The  body  is  stout  an  i  thick-.set,  especially  b<'hind; 

the  tail  is  bmadly  oval,  Hat.  and  scaly;  the  feet  are 
I  Ibur-toed,  the  anterior  small,  the  hinder  large,  palmate. 
'  with  a  doable  claw  on  the  second  toe.    The  palms  and 

soles  are  naked.  The  ears  are  small  and  low ;  the  eyes 
1  small.   The  mammae  are  four.   The  fur  is  extremely 

thick,  consisting  of  glistening  over-hain  and  very  oopi- 
lous  under-fbr.  The  color  is  reddish-brown  above, 
'  iiniycr  below,  but  extremely  variable  in  difTerent  indi- 
I  viduals  at  different  ages  and  seasons,  sometimes  quite 

blackish,  not  ran  ly  pii  'l  or  albino.  The  size  varits 
I  within  wide  limits,  the  beaver  being  apparently  one  of 
'  those  animals  which  grow  slowly  for  an  indefinite 

period  after  reaching  maturity.   The  usual  length  is 

from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet,  with  a  t«I  of  about 

ten  inches.  A  well-grown  beaver  weighs  about  forty 
1  pounds,  but  some  have  been  taken  up  to  sixtv  poimds, 
I  and  a  weight  of  uty-diiee  poonds  «  leooniM  in  eoe 

ea.«*!. 

A  long  arpnnient  ha.s  boon  maintained  respecting 
the  specific  identity  or  distinctness  of  the  American 
and  European  beaveis.  Specific  distinction  is  isaid  to 
haTe  been  first  suggested  fay  Oken  in  181 6^  and  weidit 
of  anthoritv  has  preponderated  on  that  side  of  ue 

•  inotioi).  The  American  mms  first  named  a.*'  dL'^tiii't 
liy  Kuhl  in  ISl**!.  The  i;\i^>;;in  naturalist  Brandt  j.rvH 
duL'cd  in  IH.'p'i  an  claUirate  memoir  to  show  their  di.«- 
tinctness  on  the  grounds  ot  certain  cranial  ditlerenet* 
and  others  of  the  castoreum.  Baird  in  18.')8  took  the 
same  view,  mainly  on  account  of  the  larger  sire  of  the 
American  animal,  as  noted  by  F.  Cuvier  in  1825.  In 
18t)8,  Morgan  and  £|y  reviewed  the  sat^ject  in  a  q>ecial 
work,  concluding  the  two  to  he  varietiee  of  one  speotes. 
This  is  the  view  finally  adopted  in  1S77  by.T.  .\.  Alien, 
tlie  late>t  ami  inoM  .scnipulotis  authority  unon  the  sub- 
.1' 1 1.  Allen  furiuulate.-i  the  diti.  n  iirea  in  the  following 
manner  (Moiiof/r.  X.  Am.  Jiotientiu,  Cottoriilir-,  p. 
444): 

CitMtor  Jiber^  var.  fiUr,  European  beaver.  Dorsal 
surface  of  the  interoroital  reoioo  generally  as  broad  as, 
or  broader  than^  long;  nasals  extending  Mokmird  be- 
yond the  jpoetorfor  bolder  of  the  Miteinar  eAitnl  pro- 
cess :  basilar  cavUjdeep  and  laise;  bolte  pboed  more 
anteriorly,  etc. 

('•i.ititr  fiber,  Vfir.  Giifiilm.tix.  American  iH'aver. 
Dorsal  surface  of  the  interorbilal  region  ptMierally 
longer  than  broad ;  nasals  generally  not  reaching  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  anterior  orbital  pnK<ess ;  basihur 
cavity  comparatively  shallow,  etc. 

The  American  beaver  has  been  found  fossil  with 
Cmtnmidra  Ohioennn,  and  thence  to  the  depoeits  m 
Iwne-caves;  geographirally,  in  New  York.  Pcnnsvlva- 
nia.  New  .Jersey,  \  irtinia.  North  Carolina,  and  Ten 
ne.^Hce.  Its  livini.'  range  wa.s  formerly  juore  extended 
than  it  is  now,  embracing  North  America  at  large — 
north  to  the  limit  of  trees,  south  to  North  Morida  and 
difltMNB  into  Hexioo.  At  present,  however,  id 
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the  TJnited  States  e&at  of  the  Mississippi  it  i,s  nirc  and 
isolated,  though  known  to^  linj^er  in  unsettled  regions 
of  Mune,  New  York.  Virginia,  and  doubtless  else- 
where. It  waa  lately  (1876)  reported  as  "abundant" 
in  some  parts  of  Virginia.  It  is  still  common  in  suit- 
able plac«*s  in  the  West.  I  frequently  siiw  it  in  Arizona 
twenty  yean  ago,  and  within  a  vcr>'  few  years  it 
aboumlea  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Platte  in  Colondo, 
m  well  as  on  the  waters  of  the  Upper  MisBonri. 
FooBil  beavers  of  North  America  of  other  genera  are 

Ewn.ttnr  for/it»  ami  Strnenfilier  X'hnisc'-nxix.    (E.C. 'l 

BEAVKR  DAM,  a  city  of  D-nlge  co..  Wis.,  is  on  a 
m?ek  and  lake  of  the  same  name,  63  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  8t  Paul 
Railroad.  It  has  a  Ifaie  «ty-nah,  thrse  hotels,  a  national 
bank,  two  weokly  now^papi^rs.  f  mrtccn  churches,  an<l  a 
hiirh  school  au<l  otiier  wluwls  with  ^ood  buildings,  and 
i-  till-  seat  of  Wayliuid  Univorsity.  It  has  a  foundry, 
two  wojUen-milU,  a  tiotton mill.  L'^ri.st-mills,  two  brew- 
eries, a  tanner>',  .sa,Mh-an<i-l'liiui  I'actorj',  a  planinir-mill, 
and  minor  indu-stries.  It  is  a  lianilsoine  tmrn  aivl  Ikih 
a  iije«iicinal  spring,  in  connection  with  which  a  hotel  and 
park  luivo  Jx^in  estaVilished.  It  was  settled  in  li^41, 
anii  incorporated  in  185(').    Its  pro]x;rty  is  valued  at 

SOOOLOtX),  but  is  assessed  at  one-third  this  valnation. 
dudUo  debt  is  tltM).  and  the  yearly  public  tezpenses 
of  aU  kinds  are  $21 ,0<  M).  Population,  about  one-half  of 
American  birth,  :i41fi. 

BEAVER  FALLS,  a  town  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa,  is  on 
the  W.  bank  (»f  Beaver  River,  3  miles  above  the  Ohio 
and  32  milea  N.  W.  of  Pittabni]);.  on  (he  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Raifavad  and  the  PHmrai^,  Fort  Wasme,  and 
Chi'-ri^M  Riilmail.  whii*h  an^  here  (  (ninectod  by  a  frans- 
ff  r  track  two  miles  lone.  A  railroad  bridge  connects  the 
t<»wn  with  New  Briirliton.    The  town  hjis  a  fine  water- 
power,  an<I  contaia<4  a  rolling-mill,  stecl-uiill,  machine- 
WHindry,  brass-foundnr,  flour-mill,  car-works,  cutlery, 
a  barbfd-wirc  fonec  iactor>',  three  plaiiinir-iuill."  two 
jvotierien.  two  stove-foundries,  hriek  yanis,  and  uian- 
utatnures  of  shovels,  tiles,  axes,  hoes.  saws,  glasi).  and 
{taper.    It  also  contains  a  college,  good  public  schools, 
ngtA  chundiet,  two  banks,  two  hotels,  and  has  two 
weekly  newspapen.   Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  and 
three  wells  of  natural  pas  are  utilised  in  the  factories. 
Most  of  the  indiLHtrial  w.irkr^  are  nwneil  ariil  emitriilli  il 
by  the  Harmony  fSoeiety  of  >k-onouiy.    The  town  t^as 
hicortM^rated  in  1867.   Population,  5 KM. 

BECK.  JoHAMM  Tobias  (1804-1 87h),  an  enunent 
Oennan  thedogian,  was  horn  at  Balingen,  in  Wttrtem- 
heig,  FA.  22,  lsr>4.    He  studied  the'»li>L'y  at  Tiibin- 

Sn  1822-26,  and  after  nine  years  of  si  rviee  as  Lu- 
eran  pastor  in  Wurtemberg  he  ac<-epte<l  in  1836  a 
call  to  an  extraordinaiy  profeasorBhijp  of  theology  in 
Basel,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  Ttibingen  in  1843  as 
ordinary  professwr  of  theoloiry  and  morning  preacher 
in  tlie  university  elnm  h.  The  perio*!  of  his  ac  tivity  in 
Tiibiniren  eoineided  in  giHul  part  with  that  of  Pmt. 
F.  C.  Baur  and  the  so-called  "Tubingen  school"  of 
negative  criticism.  Beck's  influence  was  in  a  very 
different  direction,  although  he  almtained  from  direct 
ortntroversy  with  his  colleagues  and  others  of  like 
principles  Hoth  by  his  sermons  and  from  the  chair 
ne  labored  with  remarkable  suooeas  in  creating  a  school 
of  purely  biblical  theolo^ans,  tenehing  his  disciples  to 
hf  aside  all  prepossessions  ezoept  a  Xigani  for  the 
Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God's  will,  and  to  develop 
th«r  theoIoi:y  dirn  tly  from  the  saered  te.xt.  He  thus 
developed  a  s^'stcm  whi«'h  we  may  call  biblical  pietism, 
with  iBiioui ililfeifSWH  from  Church  doctrines  as  rtrpirds 
the  vieariooB  sdweiiient  and  other  pomts.  Hia  indif- 
ferraoe  to  the  eoolesiastieal  oonftariom  of  Mth  and  to 
the  historie.al  develnpmient  of  dfK'trincs,  his  rcfu.'ja!  to 
see  in  the  existing  onier  of  Clnmh  and  State  any 
practical  realization  of  God's  kingdom,  and  his  e.xpe«-- 
tation  of  their  overthrow  the  second  coming  of 
Ohrist,  all  exposed  him  to  severe  criticism  from  the 
orthcxlox  side.  Fr.  Libetrat,  in  his  B"k  ii„<l  s,;,ir 
^eOung  zur  Kirche  (1857-58),  and  J.  H.  Ebrard,  in 


his  !^'*hi  W!'isriixrhnfih'chf  B'lnirhtimg  ran  J.  T.  BecVt 
Rfrht/trtif/itiir/sMire  (1871),  are  representatives  of  this 
criticism,  the  latter  in  much  the  bettertenper.  In  spite 
of  it,  the  Beddantr  are  a  large  body  among  the  devout 
and  earnest  pastors  of  Sonth  Germany. 

In  1S.37,  Beck  In-gan  his  literar>- career  by  publishing 
the  first  volume  of  his  dhristian  Jh'xnmrxe  (Chrutliche 
Redm),  of  which  the  sixth  volume  appeared  in  1870; 
thi^  an  reckoned  among  the  best  Gennan  aennona, 
ana  am  nmple,  devout,  and  sean^ing.   Next  to  these 

may  he  named  his  Infnxliictlon  to  thf  Si/x(rt7\  of  ( 'lir!.«- 
tt'iiit  Uoctri'iir  ( EinUitnnij  in  dm  Smfein  dfr  ( 'lirist- 
Uclim  Ijehre).  1838,  1S70  ;  his  OutUm  i>f  BihliaiJ  Jh/- 
chJiH/y  {  Umriste  dor  bibluche  ikdmleltre),  1843,  1862, 
1871.  and  English  trandation,  Edinburgh,  187-;  his 
liirth  of  tlte  i  'hn'sfinn  IJfc,  tit  Nature  and  itx  L<ttr  ( Die 
(wf/turl  de.'<  Christliclien  Lebeufy  setn  Wtien  und  sn'ii 
Gf^rtz),  ]  S.j'.t-Tl! ;  his  Science  of  CJtriiitiitn  Jhn  trine 
(Chrixtlidte  LthricittenKhafi),  1841  ;  and  his  Guide  to 
Chritfiau  Doctrine  for  Church,  Sthod,  and  Home 
Ikrittliclien  Glnuhen»lehre  fur  Kirdie, 


His  Scriptvntl 


I  Ijeitf<iden  det  C 

Srhule,  und  Han*),  1.S62,  1869.  iiis  ,>rrM>i 
Thoui/hts  for  Christiiin  Lif  "nd  tli'-  CUr'>i<d  Office 
(  Gethiuken  au*  und  nach  der  HcJirijt  fiir  C hristlichen 
Ldjen  uml  fjeisdiche  Anit),  1859  and  1878,  are  drawn 
from  the  letters  of  advice  written  to  his  mnn^*  distnples, 
who  tununl  to  him  for  coun.sel  in  the  difficulties  of  their 
inini.-lry.  He  died  Hee.  L'S,  1>TS.  "In  him,"  8a>;8  a 
not  very  friendly  critic,  ''Gennany  lost  her  pithiest 
and  most  original  theologian." 

BKCKER,  Carl,  a  German  ailist»  was  bom  at  Ber- 
lin. Dee.  1 8, 1 820.  He  studied  at  the  Betfin  Academy, 
and  received  instmctictn  from  Y^tn  KloW,  Heinrii  li 
Heaj,  and  ("ornelius.  As  the  pensioner  of  tlie  Bciim 
AcadOBSr  he  visited  Paris  and  Rome.  Many  of  Beck- 
er's compositions  have  historical  episodes  for  their  sub- 
iectft,  as,  for  example,  Charles  V.  fcehig  Entertained  by 
iMiL'L'er,  Tlie  V'tnixTor  Maximilian  crowning  Flrieli  vun 
Hutten  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Em|ii-ror  Maximilian  re- 
(•eiving  the  Venetian  Embassy ;  but  he  is  not  properly 
an  historical  painter,  for  the  reason  that  his  t^iemes, 
whether  finora  history  or  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  are 
chosen  Hither  for  the  opportunities  they  aflford  of  mak- 
ing combinations  of  elalioratc  an-hitecture,  rich  stuffik 
and  other  aci.-essories  ilian  lor  their  dramatic  and  poetical 
(pialitics.  Becker  has  painted  a  very  great  number  of 
pictures,  some  with  detinite  subjects,  and  some  whkih 
might  iis  well  be  called  by  one  name  as  by  another. 
They  are  painted  broadly  and  with  a  free  hand,  and  are 
generally  rich  and  eftective  combinations  of  color. 
These  pictures,  however,  are  exei-uted  in  aivordance 
with  an  entirely  artificial  scheme,  and  only  remotely  sug- 

ftest  nature  and  natural  effects,  without  supplying  sow 
acking  with  any  high  imaginative  qualities.  Bedceris 
president  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  is  a  niemlwr  of 
the  Vienna  Academy  and  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  JaH- 
ters  ami  Fine  Arts  of  Belgium.  He  is  an  oflicer  of  the 
order  of  Leopold,  and  he  has  been  awarded  a  number 
of  medah.  (w.  .t.  c,  jr.) 

BKCKER.  r.\RLFKRi)iVANn  (1804-1877),  wjw  bom 
at  Ix'ipsic,  .Inly  17.  1.804.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Sehii-ht  and 
.Schneider,  and  when  only  fourteen  years  ot  a  l  c  aiipi  an-d 
in  public  as  a  pianist.  Becoming  an  earnest  organ-st  u- 
dent, he  retired  from  the  c  onwrt-nx)m.  and  eventually 
became  onranist  of  the  Nicolai-Kircbe  in  Leipsicana 
combined  with  .Menilels,s<dm  to  found  the  ConservatorittU 
of  .^Iii.sie  ill  that  (  iiy  Becker  belongs  to  the  nuMlem 
.Hiehoul  of  musicians  iu  being  connected  with  litemture  and 
Hcieooe  rather  than  bong  wholly oeenpied  and  absorbed 
b\'  musical  jperfornuMwe  and  oom|walion.  In  1836* 
Becker  published  the  StflitrntatiKeh-Chromloffm^ 
I)iirstil!ini:r  d.  r  }f,t<)l:'  I.it<  rutur.  and  in  !S.'$<.»  a  v.alu- 
ahle  appendi.v  tliereto.  In  ls4u  another  iiuportaiit 
work  Wiis  c<jmplefed  by  him,  cntitknl  Jlinininiisd:  in 
Deuttddand  in  16tea,  ITtea.  IStenjahrk,  and  Die  Ton- 
iea4u  <ln  tSim  und  17ten  jah^.  In  1 847  a  catalogue 
of  music  printed  in  this  ix»ricKi  cante  from  his  pen.  He 
I  died  at  Luipsic,  Oct.  26,  1877.    Becker  s  mauuscripte 
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whiflh  irwe  all  bequeotbed  to  the  city  of  Leip«c,  testify 
to  his  moDtal  abuitietud  luikat  a  didactic  mu- 
fflcian.  (s.  A.  P.) 

BKDKLL,  Greoory  Thi  rston,  D.  D.,  biahop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  son  of  Rov.  Dr.  G. 
T.  Bedell,  was  bom  at  Uadson,  N.  Y.,  Auk.  27,  1817. 
He  was  educated  at  Flushing  Lifltitute  by  Dr.  Muhleur 
berg,  and  f^wlaated  at  BrStnl  College,  Pa. ;  studied 
tlR'iilufry  at  Aloxuiidria,  Va.,  aiirl  \va.«  onlaincd  in  1840 
in  St.  .\iiiln\v'.s  CJiiinli.  I'liil:iiUl[t}iiii.  lit-  had 
charj:!'  nt'  a  elum'li  ai  \\'r>(  ('ln  ^ii  r.  I'a.,  and  \va.« 
nx'tor  of  the  Chim'ih  ot  the  A.scoiismn.  Now  York,  finmi 
1H4.'}  to  1859.  He  wxsthcn  cotiik  cTatt'd  a.^s-^istant  bishop 
of  Ohio,  and  on  tho  death  of  Bi.shup  Mc-Uvaine  in  1S73 
mooeeded  to  the  bishopric.  He  litc^mio  professor  of 
pastoral  thmloey  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Uam- 
bier  in  I  HBO.    He  has  been  popular  as  an  cvanpclical 

ftrcaclicT.  ami  many  of  his  Hi*rmons  have  Iwt  n  i)ul>- 
i.slii'd  in  Scotland  and  England  as  well  an  in  Amtrii-a. 
He  has  republished  his  lather's  Inxik,  /'n/  tli;/  Vnwf, 
witb  additions  under  the  title  Raiunciutiun.  His 
other  publication.<)  comprise  lectures  on  pastoral  divin- 
itjjr  onder  tlie  tide  of  tkt  ibslor,  leminiMenoeeof  the 
second  Lambetii  GonftNoee  nder  tbe  title  Canpnhvry 

PUffn'niat/f.  InffrvSeWwl^  Af  Artuf'iiidii  P<itri<inh  nt 
Jei-timdi  lit.  a  Tiittufatinn  of  the  Coptic  Litunjij,  and 
Ecdesid  Dart  II*. 

BEDEliL,  Grkoohv  1  ..wnsend,  I).1).  (1793-18:^), 
an  eminent  Kpisc-opal  ck  rKyman.  was  bom  on  Statcn 
Island.  N.  Y.,  Oct  28,  17'J3.  Uia  mother  wae  a  Mater 
of  Bishop  Muorc  of  Virgmia.  After  hii  firtiher'a  AO* 
ure  in  business  his  sistcra  made  f^vA  sacrifioes  to  secure 
for  him  a  UIktuI  education.  He  gra<luated  tit  Columbia 
CioUege  in  isll,  an  1  wa.s  ordained  by  Bishop  Hobart 
Nov,  4,  1814.  lie  spent  .sunn;  time  in  tnivellinir  in  the 
South,  where  his  ^iraeeful  elorutiuii  and  finii*heil  style 
made  him  a  f  avi  )rite  preacher.  Yet  to  be  near  his  lather's 
family  he  ret'it.sed  culU  to  a  distauce,  and  became  rector 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  1815.  On  reoommendation  of 
Bishop  Hobart  he  was  eaOed  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in 
I8ls,  wlicre  he  remained  five  yeare,  an  1  'ni  1  Inin- 
self  n-ady  to  co-oixTate  with  other  deudiuinathirki  in 
goo  1  w.-rk,s.  lieoiming  convinced  that  a  Southern 
climate  wiLS  uni'avundilc  to  his  health,  in  lti23  he 
accepted  a  cull  to  the  reettjrship  of  St,  Andrew's 
(Jhuicht  Phikdelpluai  in  which  ooeitiun  he  remained 
tOl  Ut  death.  For  aeireral  yean  ne  was  an  invalid,  yet 
1w  continued  to  lalwr  apparently  Iwyoml  his  Mtreni;th, 
with  an  ever-itu  reasin^'  n-puUition  as  a  ma-ster  of  pulpit 
elooucncie.  lie  died  at  Haltiniori'.  .Vuir.  I^:l4,  while 
on  uis  way  home  trmn  a  .summer  resort,  lie  was  a 
lealouB  promoter  of  reliLrious  literature,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  American  Suu'Jay-Sehool 
Union.  He  composed  several  sacred  poems,  and  also 
musical  oompusitiuna  wluob  have  been  widenr  used  in 
chorohes.  Amom?  his  works  are  EzrkifT n  Vision,  On- 
vxii'd;  or.  Chrixtiiin  Pfinjre»»!im.  P<iii  T/k/  V<iir.^,  1^'«'/- 
Miirkx,  Bilif'  Stu'iim.  ]S'29,  litJiijiuuM  .SuMmiijj^  18;i4. 
Ill  V.  Dr.  S  11.  iynir  published  a  meHMnrof  Dr.  Bedell, 
with  thirty  oi  his  sermons,  in  I83ti. 

BKDFOKD,  the  countv-seat  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind., 
is  4  mike  N.  of  Weet  Fork  of  White  iUver,  75  miles 
N.  W.  of  LoaisriBe,  on  the  LoidsviDe,  New  Albatiy, 

and  ('lii<ML'c)  U.iilniad.  It  is  alsn  tlit'  tenninus  of  a 
iKirruw-uaUi-^e  railroad,  alxiut  4o  luili-.s  lorn.',  tn  .Swilz 
City.  It  haa  a  fine  eourt-hou.se  which  i-ost  $.'<ii,<J(MI, 
a  tovvndiall,  opera-hoiuie,  six  hotels,  a  Uink,  tour  week 
ly  iiewspa|>er»,  live  churchui,  and  a  graiiinl  school.  It 
has  a  woollen-mill,  two  saw-mills,  two  flour-mills,  two 
planing-mills,  a  spoke-faotoTy,  and  a  oigar'faotonr,  and 
there  are  limestone-qnairies  in  the  vidnity.  It  waa 
settled  about  1825,  and  inoorfwrated  in  1870.  Pop- 
olation,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  'Jl'.is. 

BEDFOlil),  the  county-seat  of  Taylor  co.,  Iowa,  is 
on  ItiJ  River,  8  inili-s  N.  mI'  the  Missouri  hne  and  60 
miles  N.  of  St.  Joneph,  Mo.,  on  the  Chics«0|  Builtng' 
ton.  and  Quincy  luilroad.  It  has  a  ooorl4ioaaS|  « 
pent,  two  hotels,  two  banks,  four  weekljr  newqpapen^ 


fonr  churches,  and  a  high  school  and  other  schools. 

It  has  flour-mills  and  manufactures  of  furniture  and 
cigars.  It  wjw  settled  in  IS.'i.'i,  and  is  ineorimrated  as 
a  citv  of  the  second  ela.vi.    Population,  17tj;i. 

Bf:i)FOKD,  the  county-seat  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  is 
on  the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata  River  and  on 
the  Bedford  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ^37 
milee  N.  N.  E.  of  OnmbNland,  Md. ,  and  S3  miles  S.  W. 
of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  with  whic  h  it  is  coniiei-ted  by  the 
Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Iiailn»ad.  It  is  iili  asantly 
situated  in  a  vulley,  nne  mile  from  Bedford  S|.r;n 
a  fashionable  summer  restirt.  It  has  seven  chunhes. 
three  weekly  newsnapcrs.  a  liank,  a  fine  public  echotJ- 
house,  and  a  fuunurv'.  Population,  2011.  The  Bedford 
Springs  conuin  caroonic  acid,  siilpnar,  lime,  so^  ete., 
and  some  of  them  are  chalybeate. 

BEECHER,  CATHARnfB  Ectrer  (1800-1878), 
daughter  of  Lyman  Beeeher  and  Roxana  Fwtc,  was 
bornatEai*t  Hampton.  I/in::  Island.  Sept.  ft,  1S(W.  She 
was  engaiied  when  htill  young  to  Prof.  Fi.sher  of  Yale 
College,  who  perished  by  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland  while  on  a  vo>'age  to  Europe ;  she  never  mar- 
rie<l.  From  1822  to  i\m  she  was  tJie  principal  and 
proprietor  of  a  Bchod  in  Hait&rd,  Conn.,  durin|r  whidi 
tinif  s))e  pr4  ]ian:'<I  soiuo  elenSOlai^'  b<K)k8  on  arithmetic 
and  uient;d  and  nmral  philosophy.  In  1832  she  ac- 
companied her  lathi  r.  iin  his  atxeptanw  of  the  presi- 
deiiey  of  I.Ane  i>emiiiary,  to  Cincinnati,  where  she 
opened  a  female  seminar}-,  which  she  two  years  later 
disoontmued  on  seoount  of  ill-health.  She  devoted 
henelf  theteafterto  pushing;  forward  her  peenliar  views 
respecting  woman's  education,  for  this  purpose  writing 
much  for  the  peritHlical  press  an<l  oriranizing  various 
t  ll.  rts  ti/r  tniiiiuiii  teaehers  and  sending  them  into  the 
hew  l^taies  and  Territories.  Time  has  sincd  her  theories 
n'.-]ie<ting  female  education,  but  verj'  much  of  the 
j>rc.sent  advanced  state  of  sehwls  and  colleges  fiir 
women  in  this  country  is  due  to  her  energetic  eflioitS. 
She  died  May  12,  1878,  at  Ebniim,  N.  Y.,  at  the  home 
of  her^  Invther  Thomaa.  Her  wwks,  all  published  in 
New  Yitrk.  arc — An  AjipKil  fu  thf  P'tiplf,  Commtm 
Siiisi-  ii/i/Jifi/  tit  Jielu;ii>ii,  Lrttint  to  the  People,  Phv»- 
toll):/!/  11)1'/  <  'iilistfii  nits.  Thi-  Ilinuwkei-i^tr  ami  ITntfth- 
L'i/"-r,  Tilt:  Riliyiuus  IVaining  of  Children,  and  Edu- 
I  'l/iuiiiil  R'-miniiuxnca  and  SuggatioM.         (L.  A. ) 

BEECUEB.  Chablis,  son  of  Dr.  Lraian  Beeeher. 
bom  at  Litchfidd,  Conn.,  Oct  7, 1815 ;  fitted  for  college 
at  Boston  lintin  School  and  Groton  Academy :  graduated 
Innu  Bowdoin  College  in  the  chuss  \jf  \yx.\;  siudietl 
tlnMilogy  at  I.«ane  Seminar>'  in  Cincinnati  in  Is:;7; 
l>»\  ame  oriranist  of  La  Fayette  St|iian"  Cinm  h,  Dr. 
Brivkenhridge,  New  Orlcan.'*,  i  rdained  at 

8eoond Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort  \S'ayne,  Ind.,  1844; 
pastor  of  First  Congregational  Chundi,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Is.)  I ;  pastor  of  Firat  Congregational  Church,  Oeon^ 
town.  Mass.,  18.57,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  1881. 
In  I'^Tn  he  went  to  Florida,  and  boiiKht  an  oran>;e- 
irmve  at  Newivjrt.  Is  miles  south  of  Tailaha.ssoe.  where 
niiK<t  of  liL-i  time  h:us  since  bi-en  passed. 

His  works  are  as  follows:  Bible  Su_ffia'ent  Orrtd 
(Ft.  Wavne.  1844j ;  Inoimation  (New  York,  1849);  Re- 
view  id  ij^ritual  MiuMataiiimi  (New  York.  1853) ; 
Dmiid  and  hfn  Thrmn  TNew  Tork,  1855) ;  Pfymoufh 
<\,lln  t!tm  of  }f>iii!r  I  New  York.  18.").^);  Aiitofiioi/nrphy 
iiiiii  t 'orrrx/Kmilrjicf  if  J,</nimi  Jierchrr  '  New  \crk, 
iStVt  I ;  /iiili'iintrnifl  R-,!.,  iiinl  I  Boston,  18(.4  ,  Spirit- 
ij>f/ J/<r;wy'>/fi/wnJ  (Boston,  1879)  i  Edm  Tufilmu  [lion- 
inti.  I  sM ) I.  He  b  at  pwwnt  (1883] engaged  in  makms 
an  Arabic  lexicon,  a  conoordaaos  tiir  the  Psalms,  ana 
translations  fi-om  the  German.  (l*  A.) 

BKKCHER,  Edward,  eklest  son  of  Rev.  Lyman 
Betfchcr  and  Roxana  Foote,  was  bom  at  Kaxt  Hamp- 
ton, li.  I..  Auir.  -'.  iso:;;  moved  to  Lit*lifield,  Conn., 
in  iHlii;  fitted  iiir  college  at  South  Farms  Academy 
(Litchfield  I  ,  Berkeley  scholar  and  \ alr  li.  lorian  (»f  the 
olaas  of  1822  of  Yale;  tuu&rht  in  llurttonl,  Conn.,  for 
tSiO yesta after  graduating;  then  for  less  than  a  year 
wisamemberof  Aadoverlheok)gical8eminsiy;  tntw 
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in  Yale  College  1825-26;  pMlumf  Park  Street  Chmxh. 
]{'«ton.  tor  four  ycara,  befftiming  tti  l!i26  \  presiiient  <it' 
IHiuuis  College,  JacLaooTule,  fourteen  yean,  ct^muicn- 
dug  ia  the  tail  of  1830 :  p-jBtor  of  Salem  Street  Churvth, 
Boston,  from  the  year  lf>44,  about  twelve  ycara;  pastor 
of  the  First  Conen«jrationai  Chun  h  ufUnlrs!  urir,  111., 
1855-7".  ^iiue  which  time  he  has  re.siile<i  in  Brook- 
IjTi.  N  v.,  p reach ini;  oceasionally.  In  1H29  he  mar- 
lied  IwbeUa  P.  Jones  of  WiscfliaMi|  Me.,  still  living. 
In  l^m.  Marietta  College  oonfenea  on  m.  Beecher 
tliH  li -Tee  uf  D.  1).  His  tMiKli.>*lu''l  writings  arc — On 
the  Kinijdoin  of  GihI  ;  A  Historij  of  the  MiJt  at  Alton 
{l^'SH):  The  ihjMil  Compiracy  (iMSf)) ;  Import  and 
Moda  of  Baptism  (1850) ;  TheConAicttifAf/a  (1854) ; 
TkeConcordof  .47«  (1854) ;  TheHUtoryofthe  Scrio- 
'•■nil  D'trtriiie  of  RrtrOnitinn ;  Six  Sivmnii.t  on  ffte 
I'r  >i.i  of  Ifn/iness ;  Plea  for  llUnoU  ('oll<  i/i  ;  and 
.{■,!•'■  Sliiirn/  Piinciplfs.  For  ahout  four  VeaiM  tVoiu 
iti  beginnini,',  Dr.  iJeecher  was  senior  editor  of  the 
Congregational utt  in  Boston.  He  has  also  written  va- 
rious articles  I'ur  the  liibUail  lifpniritonf,  the  Bibli- 
(tthtca  Snrni,  ihe  Iixltjiendrut,  and  The  Christum 
Union,  which  wmiKi  uiuke  tlirce  nr  four  lars;e  vol- 
umes. His  chief  eontribiit ions  to  thcolorar,  however, 
•re  his  woric  oo  Retritmtii.n,  :i  very  scholangr  and  oom- 
prehenjiive  survey  of  the  dwtrine  of  future  ponigh' 
ment  as  historically  held  by  the  Chnrrh,  and  nis  two 
volumes  on  tlie  Con'Ur)  f,f  A'l'n  und  the  Conrord  of 
Agef,  in  which  he  projMUuds  and  maintains  the  opinion 
that  this  life  is  a  speottl  probation  for  spirits  who  have 
falkn  into  sin  in  ft  piMKiitflnfc  state,  rad  •pjptisi  it  in 
accounting  for  the  orifin  of  erfl  waA  in  widieating 
God's deali II with  the  hnman  race.  ii..  A.) 

BKECHEK.  <;k<)Huk  11809-184:1),  thinl  son  of  Rev. 
Lyiuan  and  Ko.xanu  Beecher,  bom  at  East  Hiimpton, 
L  I.,  in  isoy.    Graduated  frum  Yale  College,  and 
stuilit'd  thcologj'  at  New  Haven.   On  the  removal  of 
his  father  to  Lnu*-  Scuiinaiy  be  accomnanied  him.  and 
settWI  anon  afirr  at  Batavia.  Ohio.     He  liihoreil  iicre 
fiitlifiilly  lor  fuiir  \car^.    His  stmiies  luui  iK-eti  int<T- 
ruptcd  by  ill-health,  and  he  devoted  a  year  to  readinir, 
hearini;  lectures,  and  Studying  at  Lane  Seuiinan\ 
About  this  time  he  wnA  married  to  Misti  Sarah  L.  Buck- 
in^hani  of  Putnam,  Ohio ;  was  settled  at  Rochester  for 
Kvenl  years,  and  then  moved  to  Chillicothe.  Ohio, 
where  he  tof>k  charge  of  a  church.    On  July  1,  1843, 
he  die  i  from  the  efiocts  of  the  accidental  discharge  of 
s  gon.  lie  was  a  devoted  Christiant  an  able  revival 
pnadier.  and  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.    (  l.  a.  ) 
.  RKKf'HEPv,  HE.SRV  W.VRD.    The  Beecher  name 
in  .\juen(  a  dales  hack  t<i  the  .wttlement  of  New  Haven 
m  hKjs.  when  a  widow,  Hannah  Beecher,  ami  An<lrc\v 
nard  came  over  iroui  England  with  Davenport  i^y- 
Btttt  Beecher  and  Bozana  Foote,  the  descendants  of 
these  two  pioneers,  were  married  Sept.  1'.'.  1799,  and 
to  tin  III  wiis  born  in  Lit.-hfield,  Conn.,  Jmie  i:4,  1813, 
Heim-  Ward.   He  wa.<  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, twi)  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and  eleven  grew  to 
niaii  .s  estate.    The  maintenance  an<l  oduaition  of  the 
family  must  be  eked  out  of  the  father's  salary  of  $«0<J  a 
The  share  which  fell  to  each  child's  portion  was 
wgtefote  not  a  large  one,  and  a  habit  of  ^oll'-^-'lianee  and 
jjNf-gupport  was  earlv  devclope<i  in  the  Beecher  children. 
Ihia  sense  of  individual  care  ami  judgment  was  aug- 
^ted  hj  the  condition  of  children  in  those  days. 
yy»  «r  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  b<!yond  the 
■••W  snpen  i.sion  of  their  moral  an  i  mental  trainini; 
«*  »iWBleate<l  in  the  Catechism  and  the  coiintrv  school- 
li'MLv...  The  let-alone  system  prevailed,  and  they  were 
^ii  vt  d  to  do  as  they  chose,  their  plays  and  amuse- 
|"*  >ii  '  bc'inii^sQch  as       out  of  childish  inventions  and 
WMir  alationship  with  the  spirit  of  nature.  Ilenrj* 
"  Vvhood  was  innocent,  of  the  chiM's  literatim*, 
'no  >iiM>lay-.sihool  gatherings,  tlio  uifts  and  mcmentoch 
^i'   "ixiaya,  Ghristmases,  and  Now  Years,  the  davs  of 
hilTi  ""i^  t*!*'  «>'ot       present  era  of  child- 

^•W-  Heavy  and  strict  dntie.«  in  flic  car<'  nf'hoii.»^c  and 
P^ii,  bam  and  woodshed,  were  his  boyish  occupations, 


but  chei  rle.ss  and  hard  a.s  t]ii>  t  \j.<  r'en<  e  wjis  at  times, 
it  worked  to  his  advantage  in  the  foundation  of  a  n>- 
bii.>it  health,  a  musonhr  body,  and  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  nervous  8.vstem.  He  was  merry,  bright,  and 
affectionate  as  a  child,  with  a  disiMJsition  inc^lined  some- 
what to  (lreaniine.«s  and  wonder,  and  a  mind  kept  pure 
aiicl  unsullied  by  the  lessons  he  drew  unoonsciously 
from  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  all  the 
silent  agents  of  nature  that  environed  hk  homei. 

His  own  mother  died  when  he  was  hot  three  yean 
old.  and  her  love  and  tender  care  were  in  a  measure 
n'j)laced  a  year  later  by  the  .second  marriage  of  his 
father.  The  new  niother  had  been  as  a  girl  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliancy  of,  her  social  aoquirements, 
which,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  had  through 
(■•inversion,  under  the  influence  of  Ih".  Edward  Par> 
ker,  grown  to  dlscHteem.  and  had  l>eeome  in  all  sin- 
eeritv  a  devotee  to  an  unvicWiiiir  conscience,  an  in- 
flexible, rigorous,  and  s<3mbre  religion.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  a  nature  the  Ixiy  gn-w  up.  at  onoe 
inspired  and  repressed.  His  earliest  learnin.r  was  ac- 
quired at  the  villaiie  and  clistrict  whools  and  tlie  yuiing 
ladies'  seminary  at  Hartford  pre*<ided  over  1>>  hi.s  eld- 
est sister.  At  each  of  these  inKtitntions  he  evinc«'<|  a 
greater  capaoitv  for  mischief  than  for  leanilng.  Sub- 
Bequentl>\  on  the  removal  of  the  I'aiuily  to  Boston,  he 
entered  the  Boston  Tiatin  8<dio<il,  and  after  that  Mount 
I'leasjint  School  in  Amherst,  Ma.s,s.,  where  he  airiquered 
the  vocal  difiicultics  that  had  thickened  his  speech  tip 
to  this  time.  He  entered  Amherst  College  in  1830, 
and  mined  among  his  fiBltoW'Students  a  rejnitation  for 
renuolcable  abflil^.  His  regions  experienoe  m  coDege 
was  of  a  deep  and  abiding  nature,  and  confidence  con- 
firmed his  desire  to  become  a  minister,  so  that  on  grad- 
uating in  is  14  lie  joined  his  father,  who  two  years  jMne* 
vioa4y  had  become  president  of  l^me  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Cindnnati,  Ohia  After  a  course  of  study 
here,  an<l  a  short  Reason  of  editorship  of  the  Cina'nnati 
Jnuriud,  he  began  his  minwtry  in  at  Lawrenw- 
liurg.  lii  l.,  two  years  aller^vanl  aeceptinc  a  call  to  In- 
dianapolis, 1839,  whence  ho  removed  alter  a  fruitful 
.service  of  some  years  to  take  charge,  Oct.  Uj,  ls47,  of 
Plymouth  roni!reL'atiniial  Chun-h,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
his  pres^^nt  pxstorale.  Mr.  Beccher's  power  and  orig- 
inality as  a  preaeher  have  acnnircd  Mich  widespre  ad 
fume  that  thev  have  overshauowcd  hi>  abilities  and 
.services,  scarcely  less  notable,  in  the  ficMs  of  the  lec- 
tur»»r.  orator,  reformer,  journalist,  and  author.  In  his 
early  mini.stry  he  preached  a  si'ries  of  sermons  agaimt 
intemperance  and  kindnnl  \iec.s  wliich  were  aflerwanl.K 
brought  together  in  a  volume  of  Lectures  to  Yo{tn<j 
Men.  At  the  time  of  his  edttondiij»  of  the  Cincinnati 
Journal  he  took  a  strong  posttion  m  epnosition  to  the 
institution  of  davery;  in  1856  he  aided  the  llepublican 
party  in  the  Presidential  canipaii'^ii  both  by  his  writintrs 
and  imblic  addresses;  and  while  in  Knuland  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1863  he  plead  with  great  el<Kiuence  and  suc- 
cess the  caoae  of  nin  country  heforc  British  audiences, 
rendering  valnaUa  service  oy  his  vindication  id"  lier 
motives  and  ol^ects  m  the  Civil  War.  Iii  America  his 
fame  as  a  jH>UtlCTl  and  popular  K  ciun-r  is  great.  He 
ha.s  been  at  various  period.s,  in  addition  to  his  other 
lalwrs.  editor  of  the  i'iticinnati  Journal  (1^3<j),  West- 
ern Farmer  ami  G'irdener  (al>out  1H4U).  New  York 
Independent  (1 861-1 S63),  and  the  Christian  Union 
(1870-81).  His  home  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from 
which  city  he  withdraws  in  the  summer  to  his  coimlrv- 
scat  at  Peekskill-ou-t he- Hudson.  He  married  Miss 
Eunice  Bullard,  August,  1837.  Of  the  children  of 
this  marriage  three  stms  and  one  daughter  are  living. 
Mrs.  Beecher  has  herself  no  small  reputation  as  a  wri- 
ter on  home  top':,'^.  Ibr  eoiit ribntions.  pu'^li-Iied  in 
various  period ii"aLs,  lia\  e  bei  ii  i<  pnlihshed  in  iMiok-torm. 
She  is  aW  the  author  of  a  -loiy  ol  Western  missionary 
life,  /Vont  Dawn  to  U<i;ill;iht^  whivh  is  believed  to  afford 
a  picture  of  the  early  e\(>enenoes  of  ministers  on  the 
frontier,  drawn  fruin  her  own  life. 

Mr.  Beecher  »  life  in  the  midst  of  his  great  pop- 
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ularity  was  overshiwlowwl  by  what  Ls  known  aa  "  the 
great  scaudal."  In  1874,  Sir.  Thcrwlorc  Tilton,  then 
a  member  of  PljTnouth  Church,  brought  a  charge  of 
adultiiry  with  his  own  wife  a^'ainst  Mr.  Beecher.  On 
Mr.  BeedMr'a  demnod,  a  joint  committM  ww  aitpoiii^ 
ed  by  the  ehnioh  and  congregation,  wbkll  tnveetigated 
tbr  ni:ittor  and  rejxnted  uiiiininiously  tliat  the  lu-cuBa- 
tion  w'lus  urimiiilless.  The  rt'jKjrt  w;us  a<lii|)tcil  by  the 
cilQIfh  ttinl  tipni,'n't,';Ui()i(  withiiut  (iis.st'iit.  Subsoiiiii'iit- 
ly.  procet'diuL's  at  hiw  wore  brought  by  Mr.  Tilton  against 
Ilr.  Beecher.  The  trial  which  ensued  OOOttpied  several 
months.  The  only  evidence  offered  in  support  of  Mr. 
Tilton's  accusation  were  alleged  confessiona  of  Mr. 
Beeclier — which  he,  under  oath,  denied  having  ever 
made — and  certain  letters  of  Mr.  Beecher,  the  lan- 
guage ot"  which  was  ooiif'cjiscdly  aiiiltis^m ms.  Tin- jury 
disa^ed,  standint;  nine  for  :ic.|uitlal  iiml  thn'u  fur 
conviction.  This  trial  was  followed  by  two  ccolesias- 
tici1  investigations.  The  New  Vurk  and  Brooklvn 
.\>.Hu<  uitioD  ot  CongTCifpitkinal  ministers,  of  which  Mr. 
Beecher  was  a  nunber,  aiipointed  a  oonunittee  to  in- 
vestigftte,  and  on  its  report  nnanimon^  declared  him 

entilleil  to  Christian  coiifiilrtnc  aii*l  fellowship.  A 
oMincil  of  ConLTi- jutional  i  ]nin  ln'.s  and  ministers  wa.^ 
also  called  by  I'lyniouth  Cliun  h  to  advise  witli  it  re- 
H]>ecting  its  onKeediiiL^  .  rawing  out  of  this  matter. 
It  wa.-?  probanly  the  l.u  -  t  i  ouncil  ever  called  by  any 
ohiuob  m  the  histoi)'  of  Congregationalism,  and  it  in- 
dnded  i«pro8entatiTe  men  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
tr>'.  While  not  undertaking  a  direct  investigation  of 
the  charges  affainst  Mr.  Heecher.  the  council  extended 
to  him  their  Chri.-itiiui  fcllow.ship  and  sympathy,  ami 
expressed  their  confidence  in  his  integrity.  The  whole 
matter  has  been  complicated  in  (he  public  mind  by  Mr. 
Betvher's  confessed  unwisdom  in  the  selection  of  some 
confidential  friends  in  this  ttying  period  of  his  life,  and 
by  blB  evident  attempt  to  keep  the  scandiU  from  coming 
befbn  the  public;  put,  despite  some  perplexity  ana 
donbt  lelt  III  the  niiiuLs  of  t\u>^'  wliu  mver  had  the 
opportAUiity  ami  time  tu  invc>tii:nte  (he  e.xti-aonliiiaiy 
cnariieK.  ami  mcx'^iiie  tlie  evideiiee  on  wlliili  they  Wire 
b:u«ed,  ^lr.  ikechur  has  retained  bis  position  as  the 
moHt  eminent  preadiet  and  one  of  the  great  IIioa^t> 
ieaders  of  America. 

Mr.  Beecher's  published  woi)tt  are  as  fellowi:  1. 
Lfctumto  Voiing  Mrn  {Boston,  1850, 12mo,  manyedi- 
tion.s;  republished  in  Dublin);  '2.  Jmluntrif  and  Iiut'iif**, 
twoiit'tlie  L'liitnsli)  )'<'iiii;/  .l/c/i  (simfptitiousiy  jiiib- 
li.shed  .sc'jiarutely)  ;  ^5.  T/tf  Slor  I'lprrx  (New  lurk, 
12iiio|;  4.  Tlir  Star  J'upirx  (lid  series.  New 
York.  1,S;>S,  li'tno  ;  '>  Life  ThoufilUa  (Boflton,  1868, 
12mo),  25,(K>o  coplo  > nld  within  a  few  montllS <H  pnb- 
Ueati(Mi--coDsist«  of  tMilectiooa  from  his  estempoiaiieoaa 
sennonB  made  by  one  of  bis  congregation  and  afterward 

re\  isi''l  bv  hiuLSelf ;  (>.  edited  J'lifitinnfli  Cnlhrtinn  of 
J/i/iiiiix  I  Sew  York.  Svo,  12ni(),  l^^inn.  et*  .  J  ;  7.  linijul 
Tnitfui  \  8.  Snrin„,<l,  a  novel  il864);  9.  Lift  of 

C/in$t  (1871).  In  addition  to  tljesc  are  an  edition  of 
Sermont,  selected  by  the  author  and  euini  ;  ^  d  in  two 
Tollimes;  a  series  of  his  sermons,  which  for  a  number 
of  yeaia  were  imblished  in  a  weeklv  publication  entitled 
P^jimouth  Futitit;  a  volume  of  Morning  and  L'vanny 
Ertrcua  for  Dmiti'onal  Um>^  cidled  from  his  i)rayers 
aii'l  .>i<'rni<>ns ;  a  vciluiiie  ut'  his  I'nii/rrg,  taken  down  in 
shorthuit'l  and  jiriiited  without  revision  or  ahenitinn ; 
and  a  VMlumo  of  WTmons  on  I'nue  ami  Wiir  l  lSij;!). 

In  person  Mr.  Beecher  is  about  the  medium  height 
and  considerably  above  the  medium  breadth.  (Iioul'Ii 
without  oorpulenegr.  Hii  forehead  is  high  rather  than 
broad ;  his  Ikoe  round  and  always  clean-eifaaven ;  his 
mouth  finn,  with  humor  lurkitiL-  "n  rlir  cuniei-s ;  his 
eyes  briubt.  but  tendt'r  nithcr  than  >iiaip.  Ili.s  voiee 
is  inusiral,  flexil'Ir,  atnl  ilri  p.  and  aiimirably  trained. 
Elotnitiun  and  rhetoric  were  both  ])aH.»ii,iiate  studies 
with  him  in  his  youth.  He  is  very  fond  of  ehildren, 
and  children  arc  ver>'  fond  of  him.  His  jiowei-s.  uf  ob- 
servation are  keen  and  quick,  and  hv  is  a  »tudeni  of 
men  and  things  tatber  than  of  books.  There  is  no  branch 


of  knowie<lire  which  inten-st.s  linmanity  in  which  he  is 
not  interested.  His  min<i  is  one  of  e<inu'ul:ir  alertneia 
as  well  as  of  singular  fertility,  and  he  passes  by  transi- 
tions inexplicable  to  men  of  slower  mental  movement 
horn  the  gnive  to  the  gay*  firam  the  serious  and 
thetie  to  the  hnmortww,  or  even  to  hilarity.  His  fime 
as  a  journalist  woiilil  lie  eonsidcrable  were  it  not  over- 
shadowed by  his  tame  as  a  prein  her  and  orator.  The 
first  su(<c.-sfMl  venture  in  aixrieiiltund  joumali.'^m,  the 
]\cKt(rii  Fui-iHir  (iiid  (Inrilfntr.  in  Indiana})oliH,  was 
the  monthly  reproduction  of  an  '  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment" edited  by  Mr.  Beecher  in  the  Indiana  Journal, 
the  flnt  of  those  agricultural  departments  which  have 
Itecomo  so  popular  a  feature  of  the  American  weekly 
newspaper  since.  His  contributions  to  the  New  Ymie 
Li<lejKndrnl  did  iniieh  to  raise  it  to  its  front  rank  a.s  an 
anti-slaviTj- jtinriial  liurinu'  the  periofi  immediately  prc- 
leilinL'  till  Civil  War.  Subsequently,  he  founded  and 
nrganized  the  Vhrislian  Uuim — was  the  first  to  adoM 
the  qoarto  fbnu.  since  so  laigdy  adi^rted  by  the  weduly 
rel  i  gious  pnx^  and  the  fint  to  oonodve  and  «Mcote  sne- 
cessfully  the  idea  of  an  nndenominational  religions  news- 
]>api-r  -\s  a  journalistic  writer  he  hasrinueil  fr<>ni  strong 
edit>?rials  on  LTeat  jiublie  questions  to  liuliter  e.s.>^iys  on  all 
Siirt.s  of  topics — S'x  ial.  natund,  arti.stie.  and  doiiKstii' — 
since  gathered  into  book-form  under  the  lith^  of  Star 
l\ipen.  His  inventive  thought  has  shown  it.v<lt'  in 
other  departments.  His  church  was  the  first  to  build, 
in  connection  with  its  edifice,  chnrch  parlors  for  si  H.-ial 
gatherings,  with  a  kitchen  and  other  facilities  for 
church  entertainments,  which  have  since  become  a  com- 
mon annex  to  American  ehunheH.  Hi.s  J*h/,ii',ii!h 
CoUcctinu  was  the  first  siiei'c.s.'^fiil  or  even  considerable 
attempt  to  provide  a  iiyiun  and  tnne-book  for  congre- 
|,'atioual  uses.  Plymouth  Church  was  the  first  church 
m  which  the  ordinary  type  of  dmiob  aicbtteotnre  wis 
departed  from,  and  a  neariy  aqnave  uditariam  witli 
bnmd  galleries,  gathering  the  andienoe  about  Ae 
speaker.  wa.s  ado]if<'d.  It  was  also  the  first  ehnrch  tO 
substitute  a  plalturin  desk  for  the  old-time  jtulpit. 

It  is,  however.  a.s  a  pn;a<hcr  and  orator  tliat  Mr. 
iicecher  is  chiefly  known.  He  speaks  generally  either 
wholly  extemporaoeoosly  or  fion  very  briel  uote«. 
The  eUments  of  his  power  are  rarioos  and  difficult  of 
complete  analysis:  a  rich  and  sympathetie  voice,  great 
vi^'or  in  action,  a  natural  dramatic  instinct,  a  genend 
and  etTer\ejjCient  humor,  a  pixHic  and  dramatic  iuiacinft- 
lioii,  a  wholly  inartificial  pathos,  a  warm  .s\iiipatliy  for 
men  of  all  clstisses  and  i-onditions  and  in  all  varied  mental 
and  moral  states,  and  a  profound,  living',  and  habitual 
faith  in  Go<l,  c&rrving  with  it  a  spiritual  apprtn  iatioo 
of  the  experiments  and  practiced  side  of  religion,  rather 
than  its  dogmatic  or  phuoeophical  side^  and  an  insight 
into  and  grasp  of  the  helpfiil  and  inspiring  aspects  of 
s.  riptond  teachinir.  On  (be  i  Heet  of  nis  influenee  as  a 
theologian  judgments  widely  differ,  but  not  on  its  ex- 
tent. He  ha.s  exerted  a  wider  iiiflueni-e  in  leadini.'  and 
moulding  religious  thought  than  any  other  living 
preiuiher  He  behmirs  to  the  evangelistic  school ;  his 
theology  inoliidfls  bdief  in  a  personal  inNl,  who  baa 
I  made  ."({Hvial  revelation  of  himself  in  the  Scriptores, 
and  e.spi  i  ;al!v  tliroii  jh  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  has 
provideti  panion  for  sin  and  help  for  the  sinful  towanl 
a  new  ana  better  hfe.  But  be  rejeet.s  the  diM  trine  of 
the  plenary'  or  absolutely  inf;dlible  inspinition  of  the 
S<Tiptiire,  regards  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  li-i/end- 
ar>',  and  is  in  philosfiphy  a  Christian  evolutioniiit.  He 
w;is  one  of  the  first  to  sultseribe  to  a  fond  to  ensure  the 

SuUication  of  Herbert  Spencer's  works  in  the  United 
,  tates.  The  central  truth  in  his  system  is  that  frod 
is  love,  tliat  His  L'ovemnn  nt  is  to  Ih'  interjin'ted  rather 
by  that  id  the  liousi'hoM  than  Ijy  that  of  the  state,  and 
e8l>t><-"ially  thai  tin-  nn)iian  hii:;d  tisxures  by  which  (iod  8 
sovereign  authority  was  illustrated  by  the  ancient  He- 
brew writers,  and  which  have  nnoe  been  literally  intei^ 
prcted  by  the  Calvinistie  divines,  are  mislending  in  a 
repnbfioan  eotnitiy  and  ege^  He  rc(jeots  ^  doetrae 
endless  punndmient.  thongli  he  is  not  a  lestontion- 
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isL  His  yie\n  perhaps  iodine  more  to  a  modified 
form  of  annihilation^  taou^h  oa  this  poiot  he  has  nerer 
explicitly  definad  ha  fjosition.  In  polity  and  eodeai- 
s.'ttii'ul  connectUmi  he  is  a  Oon^pationalisU  but  the 
breadth  of  his  qrmpathies  and  the  indei>endetiee  of  his 
mind  make  him  rather  a  member  of  the  Church  uni- 
▼enal  than  of  any  particular  branch  of  it,  and  he  is 
htoked  upon  alike  with  suspicioa  and  distnist  by  many 
in  his  own  denomination,  aiid  with  admintioa  and  love 
by  many  outside  of  it 

Mr.  Bctjchcr  withdrew  Oct  10,  1HS2.  from  the  Abso- 
datiou  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Bnjoklyn,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  prominent  mfml>er  ever  since  its 
organisation,  triving  a»  his  reason  for  s<)  (h>inv'  bis  desire 
to  relieve  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  from  all  Hcnsc  of 
responsibility  for  his  thenliiirii  al  viow>.  Thi.s  action  d<K?s 
not  affect  hid  relation  to  the  denomination,  no  member- 
diip  in  any  ecelusiastical  body  being  e^ntial  to  good 
standing  in  the  Congregational  ministr>%  and  his  church 
retains  \i»  (xinnections  with  the  Association.    This  step 
hi-  art-onipanied  with  a  statement  of  his  theological 
views,  but  r|iiite  in  harmony  with  previous  utterances. 
He  reiusaertM  his  belief  in  a  fKi-rsonal  God,  the  Trinity, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  IIolv  Spirit,  pfrofidence, 
raindes.  regeneration,  the  itis[>inition  of  the  IHUe, 
the  af<(neinenl,  and  a  futmr  inuii^liiiK  nt      Rut  be 
jriv«!s  to  each  of  the.sc  ilin  triiu  -  .»  .'i^iiiK-wliat  jKi-uliar 
uiterpretation.    He  reL'anl.--  Christ  as  the  Divine  !Sj»irit 
imdcr  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  and  flesh ;  prov- 
idenoe  and  miracles  not  as  yiolaUons  or  mtCTferenees 
with.  Init  as  (livtiic  \is>s  of  natural  laws;  he  lays  less 
sm-sK  on  the  luoral  intluence  of  the  atonement  as  the 
fwt  that  is  clear  and  comprehensible,  while  its  ix)ssible 
effects^OQthe  Divine  Mind  and  on  the  universe  at  large, 
oT  whieh  diera  are  hints  in  the  Scriptures,  he  regards 
as  beyond  our  comprehension  ;  and  finally,  he  hoklsthat 
the  revelation  of  Scripture  res|>eeting  future  j)unish- 
mcnt  docs  not  go  beyond  the  fact  that    the  result.^  of 
a  man's  conduct  reach  over  into  the  other  world  on 
those  who  are  persistent  and  inexcu.sihly  wicked,  and 
laso'a  punishment  in  the  life  to  come  is  of  such  a  na- 
toe  and  of  such  dimensions  as  ought  to  alarm  auv  man 
and  put  him  off  from  the  dangsrona  ground  ami  turn 
him  towards  safety."  (l.  a.) 

BEECH ER,  Jaiob  Chaplin,  hom  in  Boston, 
MsMw,  Jan.  8,  IttiS,  jooncest  son  of  I^^an  Beeclier. 
Oiadnated  at  Dattmouth  College,  clan  of  1B48.  Fol- 
lowed seafaring  life  as  sailor  an^l  offuer  for  tlirce  or 
four  yeaiK  Kntered  Andover  Theological  Seminarj', 
i  la.-N!<  i)f  1857,  but  in  his  secoml  year  was  appointed  sca- 
OMio's  chaplain  to  China,  where  he  servt^five  yean. 
Inl861  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Ftnt  Long  Tshmd  vol- 
onteers,  and  .«R>n  iHl  five  years  in  the  grades  of  chaplain, 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  ami  brevet  brigadier-geJieral. 
nising  and  training  one  of  the  first  reginienls  of  colored 
tooopa.  In  18G0  pastor  to  Congreeational  church  in 
OnFego,  N.  Y.,  about  five  years.  11  n  1871  pastor  to 
Coogngational  church  in  Poni.dikee()8!e.  N.  Y.,  about 
STe  yeare.  In  lS7r)  removed  to  his  uionntaindorlge 
''Lakeside,"  in  tlic  Caf.skilk  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.  His 
home  is  thoroui^hly  unique,  being  twenty-one  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad  and  telenaph-station  and  seven 
suns  fiom  tlie  iieniest  poet-ufBcc.   He  lived  here  for 

with  his  wife  and  several  adopte<l  children,  doing 
volunteer  and  independent  home  inis,sion  work.   (L.  A.) 

BKKl'HKU,  LvMAN  (lT7.')-ls.;  !i,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  CKt.  lli,  1775.  Ili.-^  earlv  education 
Was  acquired  in  JSoith  Guilford  and  New  Haven, 
where  he  prei^ared  Ibr  Yak  College,  graduating  in  1797. 

a  year  s  study  of  theology  under  Pres.  Dwitrht 
he  began  Km  ministry  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  Dec., 

where  he  remained  till  1810,  during  which  time 
Ik  'o^^  Koxana  Footc.  In  1810  he  was  oilled  to 
™*  Knt  Church  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  Here  were 
Henry  Ward  and  Harriet  I  Mrs  Stowe),  and  here 
TO  fimt  wife  died.  One  year  later  he  nuirried  Miss 
Harri«jt  Porter  of  Portland,  Maine.    Ills  njinistrv  here 

tdl        when  he  took  charge  of  Uauover  iStxeet 


Church,  Boston.    He  preached  here  for  six  ysan, 

removing  in  1832  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  ai 
the  same  time  pastor  of  the  Se<'ond  Church  and  presi- 
dent of  J^me  Theological  Seminary  till  Is.'jl.  fhcn 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  after  four  years'  residence 
there  removed  to  Bniokl/n,  N.  Y.,  whm  be  died  Jan. 
10, 1863,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

From  1815  to  1851  there  was  no  preadier  in  Ainer- 
ica  whose  influence  was  greater  or  whose  name  was 
more  wiilely  known.  Mr.  Beecher's  sermons  and 
di.scoui>t>s  were  marked  by  gredt  force  and  energy 
of  thought  and  diction,  characteristics  which  also 
distinguished  the  life  and  character  of  the  man,  as 
evinced  by  his  pronoun<;(Hl  views  of  tht^ological  qnes- 
tioiLS,  hi.s  "lN)liines.s  in  <lenouneing  laxity  in  reganl 
to  the  stamliirii  nt'  ('liristian  ortli^'iiixy,"  the  simple 
laith  and  strict  integrity  of  his  own  private  life,  and 
the  prompt  courage  with  which  ho  underttxik  to  re- 
form public  evils.  In  1806,  during  his  ministry  at 
East  Hampton,  he  published  a  sermon  on  duelling,  sui; 
gested  by  the  duel  between  Burr  ami  Hamilton,  tt 
made  a  great  imprecision,  and  when  llenr>'  Clay  was 
candidate  for  the  l^sidency  the  Democrats  pabjushed 
it  in  aa  edition  of  40,000  and  scattered  it  all  over  the 
North.  Stiheeqimitly,  in  LHdhileld,  tiie  nnlimited  nse 
iif  spirituriiis  linuoi-P  at  ministerial  onlinations.  General 
iVjisomblie.i,  anil  private  gatherings  fired  Mr.  Bcwher's 
heart,  and  he  undertook  the  work  of  reform  with  such 
soooesB  that  the  Maaaachusetts  Temperance  Sode^ 
was  e8tshlnh«d  within  a  year  after  his  reading  his  n- 
port  on  the  temperance  question  at  the  (leneral  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut — '*the  most  important  pajHT," 
he  says,  "that  I  ever  wrote."'  Ecclesiastical  meetings 
gave  up  the  use  of  spirits,  the  legislature  took  favor- 
able adi  'ii  on  the  qnestkm,  agitation  began  in  other 
State-M,  and  the  prt»at  temperance  rcfonnation  was 
^tarted  on  its  course.  He  prea<-he<l  at  LitchtieM  at 
this  time  a  famous  scries  of  .si'nuuns  on  intcnijicrance. 
It  consisted  of  si.\  sermons  on  the  nature,  cau.s«'s,  and 
cure  of  intemiM^rance,  and  grew  out  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
great  personal  solicitude  for  two  very  dear  iriends  in 
his  parish  who  were  addicted  to  drink.  The  sensation 
was  very  great  when  the  sermons  were  prcachc<l,  and 
the  impression  made  was  deep  and  strong.  They  be- 
came powerful  aids  in  temperance  reform,  and  were 
transbted  into  many  foreign  laoguages  "canying  with 
them  the  burning  energy  which  nret  gave  them  bnth." 
When  the  Unitarian  enritniversy  had  r('a<  hf  d  its  height, 
and  I>r.  Channint;  was  jiresetiting  with  his  singulari|7 
persuasive  grace  the  views  and  opinions  of  that  school 
to  the  chiuches  and  people  of  Boston.  Dr.  L^maa. 
Bceoher  was  by  oommon  consent  selected  to  reprewnt 
the  sterner  theology  of  thr  I'uritans  in  what  was  then 
(}icfi>renii)st  pulpit  of  New  l  ai:,'l.inil.  that  ol'the  Hanuver 
Street  Cnngn  uational  Chnn-h.  The  cuiitra.st  Ijctween 
the  two  men  was  as  great  a.s  between  the  two  schools 
which  they  reqieotively  re|>resentcHl— Dr.  Cbanning, 
mild,  genial,  suave,  cultured,  winning  assent ;  Dr. 
Beechcr,  brusque,  indeitendcnt,  unconventional,  fon-e- 
ful,  coereiuL'  attention  and  eoini>ellin^  cnnviciion.  As 
a^reacher  he  habitually  use<l  notes,  but  never  coufiued 
hnieif  to  them.  He  was  tueustomed  to  say  that  no 
man  was  fit  to  inreadiii  unless  he  wss  hot  enough  to  boil 
over.  He  met  tTnitaiianism  on  its  own  ground ;  ap- 
pealed no  less  than  his  .rrat  rival  f«i  hunian  leaNin; 
and  undertook  to  show  tiiat  ( "alvini.'^tie  iheolngy  was 
conformable  to  re;Ls.ni  ami  was  confirmed  by  ol«<cr^'a- 
tion  as  well  as  by  ijcriDtuie.  But,  though  by  nature 
an  intense  contrtirersiaiist,  he  never  forgot  the  imme- 
diate i  ractical  work  of  the  preacher,  anfl  in  all  his 
jireai  lung  aimed  rather  to  use-  tnith  than  to  demon- 
strate it  He  sought  spiritual  rather  than  merely  in- 
tellectual results.  He  instituted  revival  meetings,  uid 
preache<l  a  scries  of  revival  sermons  that  brought 
within  thi'  sjihi  n' of  their  influene<'  throngs  of  jioople 
in  every  ein mustance  of  .«<)ciety,  who  sought  to  satis^' 
their  aspirations  by  a  definite  and  positive  behef  flIMtt 
as  they  derived  from  Dr.  Beecher's  ministrations. 
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The  (sreat  crisis  of  Dr.  Beeclier's  life  was  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  stniptrlc  In'tween  the  two  factions 
«it'  Pivsbjierianisni,  the  Old  School  and  New  School, 
in  1836-38.  The  contest  was  a  fierce  one,  and  as  the 
head  of  a  theological  aeminaiy  he  naturally  became  an 
object  of  attack.  The  method  of  his  theoloincal  war- 
fan  )  i  riiliarly  expowd  hin»  to  lussault.  nils  was  to 
uiuierujine  his  theohi^'ital  advcrsarj'  by  not  only  grant- 
ing', but  even  statin;;  dearly  and  ntnjn^dy,  whatever  he 
could  see  to  be  true  iu  his  adveisar>' s  position.  He 
bad  been  criticised  while  in  Boston  for  what  was  re- 
gMded  by  bis  otitMS  a»  his  coDoeBBtms  to  Ui^^ 
and  iAmi  he  entered  the  more  eommativs  iVesbyte- 
rian  Chun  li.  he  \va.s  at  once  assailed  for  Ws departure 
from  the  tuiili  uf  his  fathers  by  that  patty  in  the 
Clum-li  wliirh  lic'M  to  a  strict  liistDrieal  rulvinisni. 
Ue  went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial  before  the  Gen- 
eral Asasmblf  ,  and  Ibtmht  valiantlv  for  liber^  of  Inter* 
pietatioo,  occupyins  sontantially  toe  ppntion  ever  nnoe 
ooeapied  bv  the  New  School  elonait  m  the  Phisbyte- 
rian  Cburen.  His  numerous  publications,  meetly  eer- 
mona,  include  a  volume  on  rhlittoal  Athrmn.  His 
Aiitohioirniphy,  with  s-elei  (inns  from  liis  semions,  ed- 
iteil  by  hi»  son  C'harU  .-.,  w:i.h  publi8hc<l  in  New  York, 
lKr»5,  2  voIh.  Vlmo.  His  works  were  jpublished  in  Bc»- 
ton^  18£»2,  3  Tola.  8vo.  He  was  the  rather  of  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  five  were  dauKhtera.  AU  the  sons 
irbo  readbed  aMtohlgr  became  CSongmgatioual  minis- 
ton,  (l.  a.) 

BEECHER,  Thomas  Kinnicct,  hoh  of  I>r.  lATuan 
B..  born  Feb.  10,  18'J4.  Graduateil  at  Il!irioi.«  ro'lieKe, 
claRMjl' 1>4.'..  Teacher  in  Phila(li  l]i!ii:\.  I'a  .aml  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  from  l^KV-.'il.  Opiained  in  the  New 
England  Chun-h,  Willianisburtr,  Brooklyn,  L.  I..  1S51, 
where  bo  served  till  \^:\.  In  1S54  he  was  called  to 
the  pastmvte  of  Park  Chorch,  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  where 
ho  n-mains  up  to  date  (1882).  He  lia.«  exerted  ntnsid- 
eruble  inflneiiee  as  a  lecturer  ami  as  a  pliilanthropist, 
and  was  (listiniruished  anil  vcn"  sncvc.'-st'iil  as  a  tcacner. 
He  also  has  had  some  prtiuiiii<  ti<e  in  advocating  the 
political  doctrines  of  the  (ire<  nl)a<  k  party. 

His  chun  h  is  essentially  t'onpregational  in  its  gov- 
ernment, though  it  is  entirely  independent  of  nil  ecclca- 
astical  bodies.  It  is  remarkable^  ior  the  breadth  of  its 
organization  and  the  variety  of  its  work.  The  church  I 
buiMitiLS  Iin  liide  tiol  only  an  auditorium  and  a  Punday- 
sehottl  room,  but  .so<  iaI  parlors,  a  kitchen,  a  nwni  with 
Btage  and  scenery  for  cliurcli  and  Sundav-sehool  enter-  ^ 
tainmcnts,  and  bed  n.oms  wliich  the  church  can  use 
hospitably,  eapeciall.v  for  the  poor,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. Aa  a  preacher  Mr.  Boeeber  is  singuhuiy  earnest 
and  nnaffeeted,  and,  witfaont  the  graces  of  oratory,  is 
a  popular  preacher.  Of  his  literarj'  pro^luctions  the 
Itest  Known  is  Our  Setxn  Churcha  (New  York,  IsTO), 
ries  of  SBimonB  ontho  Isadhig  Awiaru^n  denomina- 
tions.     (l.  a.) 

BEBCHER-STOWE,  HarriktElizabith,  daugh- 
ter of  T<yman  Beccher  and  Roxana  Foote,  was  born 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14^  1H]2.  She  taught  in 
the  school  of  her  sister  Catharine  at  Hartford,  Conn^ 
tor  several  yean,  and  was  married  in  1S36  to  Prof. 
Galvin  E.  ."^towe,  then  of  I.rfine  TlieoloErical  8cmi- 
nar>'.  ."^he  tirst  appeared  Ixifore  the  public  as  an 
atitlior  iu  ls4'.),  at  which  time  she  publi>licd  Thr 
MiiHtiuiar ;  or,  SketcliO  of  thf  Dt»cendnnl»  of  the  Fil- 
ffrims.  a  l>ook  of  talss  wd  sketches  of  New  England 
life,  whioh  has  been  niwblished  several  times  «noe  in 
this  emmtry,  and  has  been  rennbltshed  in  England.  In 

18S1  .'«1ie  \v;is  a^kcil  tr)  f  inii.«Ii  a  StoiT  to  the  Xntiomd 
Era,  !ui  u!iti  .^luvcry  journal  printed  in  \\  iishinirton. 
She  cornmciircij,  expi  iin-  to  complete  her  sketch  in 
four  or  five  nuuii)er><  ;  the  storj*,  however,  grew  as  she 
wrote,  and  extended  in  weekly  issues  of  the  paper  from 
Jan.  5.  1S51,  to  April  1, 1852.  It  excited  considerable 
interest  during  its  serisl  publication,  but  this  did  not 
foreshadow  the  immense  sensation  which  it  produced 
when  pnUiBhed  in  book-form  in  two  volumes  and  under 
the  title  Owfe  Tbm's  CbMi.  In  sight  weeks  100,000 


copies  had  been  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  in  four 
ytars  313,000.  According  to  the  Ediuhurf/h  litiihc. 
more  than  a  miUion  copies  bad  been  sold  in  Fingjand 
within  the  year  of  its  publication,  "probably  ten  times 
as  many  as  nave  \iecn  ,«old  of  any  other  work  cxt-cpt  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book."  Bcfon'  the  end  of  that 
\rAT  it  liail  been  translated  info  Fn  nrh.  li.iliaii.  Snan- 
isli,  Danish.  Swedish,  Dutch,  l  lt  uusii.  (terman,  Polish, 
Magyar.  There  arc  now  thirteen  i>r  fourteen  French 
versions,  two  difierent  Dutch  tnioslations,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  German  ones,  two  Welsh,  two  Russian,  three 
Macyar,  two  Walhiohian.  There  are  also  Armenian, 
Anihic.  and  Romaic  translations,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  a  Chinese  and  a  .Japancs*'  vi  i>ion.  In  ler^ 
tliati  iliree  yearn  from  its  appearance  it  had  YnH-n  dram- 
atized in  njiwanl  of  twenty  dilferent  fonus.  and  enacted 
iu  every  capital  in  Europe  and  throujihout  the  Northern 
States  of  America.  In  1853  she  visited  Europe,  and 
was  waimly  received  Inr  sU  the  friends  of  the  soli- 
elaveiy  cause.   In  I8S6  Ukde  9hm*»  Gdim  wns  ftl> 

lowed  by  />m/,  n  TnU  of  the  Qmit  T>l<ma}  SicamO, 
a  story  in  some  resjieets  (|uite  as  dramatic  as  Dnae 
Tom,  though  never  e  pialling  it  either  in  influence 
or  reputation.  Her  other  principal  stories  are — The 
Miiii.sfrr'.i  ]Vr>oing,  a  Ston/  o/*Amp  England  Life  in 
the  Old  PUfjrim  Day*  .  Th>-  I'mrl  of  (hrt  lUmtk  a 
Sfori/  of  the  (Jonstt  of  Mninf :  A'jiim  of  tSbrroKo,  a 

Fortim  Sketdi;  OtdtmcH  FoUcsy  another  story  of 
old  Nisw  England  life ;  Mii  Wife  and  f;  and  fhffonm 

Peiiple.  An  article  publislied  in  the  Atl<nitli-  .}fo),fhlu^ 
entitled  "The  True  Ston,-  tA'  Kndy  Bynm  s  Life,  ' 
suht^Ypientlv  extended  to  a  volume  entitled  IauIi/ 
Byron  Vimiicated,  created  a  grt>at  sensation  al  the 
tins,  hot  was  of  an  ephemeral  nature  ud  has  M 
permanent  place  in  literattve;  She  has  a  summer 
home  in  Hartfi>rd,  and  a  winter  home  in  Mandarin, 
Floriila.  In  person  she  is  tall  and  spare.  Her  face, 
which  h.is  a  very  intelle<  tuai  ca>t,  is.  when  in  repoee, 
dreauiy  and  al>structed  in  it.-;  ex]iri  >>ion.  but  in  social 
eonvers;ition  she  is  as  lirilliant  and  orieinal  aj?  she  is  in 
her  writiuL'.s.  The  warm-hearted  philanthropy  which 
shows  it.sclf  in  her  works  is  e<pially  manifested  iu  her 
private  life  and  character,  and  the  religious  &ith  which 
she^as  so  powerfully  depicted  in  hw  various  sloiies  is 
vital  in  her  own  expenenoe.  Some  of  her  rdvioos 
pneni>,  which  have  l.iccn  collected  anil  ptd>lishea  in  a 
small  volume,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Amer- 
ican literature.   Slir  lias  bad  A  number  of  diikino, 

se\end  of  whom  are  hviug. 

The  I'ollowing  is  *  Kst  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  ptddi.shed 
works:  1.  Maufiamrzot^  Sketdtaof  tJie  P'sc^mlnntt 
of  the  PUfpinu  (N.  Y.,  1849,  llhno);  2.  Cnrl,  Tnm'i 
Cnhin  (Boston.  185'J,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  3.  A  Key  to  Unde 
Tnm'n  C'lhin  (B<iston,  IS.'):'..  J<vo);  4.  Sunny  Memariet 
of  For,  I,<iiiilx  I  Boston,  |S.")4,  2  vols,  r.'nio': ;  f^.  Gro^- 
nifili)/  fur  nuf  Chililrrn  I  Boston,  ISfiS^  ;  Ihid.  a  Tah' 
of  the  (irfiit  Dimiiil  Stnnnp  ll>ondon  and  l?osion. 
^^ent.  2  %-ok  12mo|;  7.  Our  (luirlir,  and 

11  /(-I/  to  Ih,  u  ifh  Ilim  (Boston,  1858,  12mo) ;  The 
Miniitn't  )rooMa(N.Y.  and  Boston,  Oct.,  1859, 12mo); 

9.  The  PIsarl  qfOn^B  Mand  (Boston,  1862,  ]2mo); 

10.  Anwx  of  Sorrrnto  'Boston,  18f>2,  12mo);  11.  Re- 
])l>l  oil  Itthalf  of  the  Women  of  America  to  the  Chru- 
ti'in  Addrest  of  Mnin/  Thonmnd  Wonirn  of  Great 
Jin'tiiiii  { ;  12.  Thr  linviujfi'  of  n  (  arj}ft  i  ]Sf4» ; 
i:;.  /fuiixf  iniif  Jfitiiif  Paiyem  (Boston,  lSt'.4,  ITmo  ; 
14.  ReUgiou*  Jhtatu  (Boston.  1805,  U'.mo) ;  l.'».  NVorte* 
ahovt  om-Dofft  (Edin.,  18ti5,  12mo) ;  1«.  Little  Foaom 
(Boston,  1865, 16mo):  17.  Queer  i^ttfe i%op(e (Boston, 
l.sc,7,  4to) ;  18.  Daim/n  FmA  Winter,  and  Other  Storm 
(1867. 12mo1;  19.  The  (Viimney  Comer  {Boston.  18f>8); 
20.  Men  of  <}ur  Titii'v  I  Uanford.  ISt'.S,  8vo);  21.  Old- 
toini  Folh  (Bost(m.  May  15.  IStV.t,  12mo);  22.  The 
American  Woman  »  Home,  with  Catharine  E.  Beccher 
(Phlla.,  1869);  23.  Letdy  Bifrnn  Vindicated  (Boston, 
1869,  16aio):  24.  Pink  >nid  White  Tt/ranny  (Boston, 
1871.  m.  8voh  25.  M.v  W./e  ,uid  J  (Boston.  1871); 
as.  hffmm  BopU  (Now  ]^ori^  1878).       (i.  ^) 
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BBB-KSnSPING.   h  the  United  States  bee-keep- 

S«eVol. III.   'ri<r  is  onn<luct('<l  mi  tlu'  lir-'cst  luul  most 
£.  417  Am.   lilxTal  ac'ak'  and  with  laiL'c  iKcuiiian'  re- 
""h^v^pd?*  tunij}.    In  1S51,  llw.  ]j  L.  Ijungstroth  in- 
vented the  movable-t'niiiie  liivc;  aud  this 
iuvention  mafb  •  new  era  in  bee-iarming,  or,  rather, 
bee-tbnnine  proper  may  be  naid  to  date  from  that  time. 
It  is  true  tiiat  Munn  of"  Great  Britain.  l>el>eauvoi8  of 
Frarjce,  and  Dzierzon  of  (ionnany  liml  inventoil  nmv- 
able-frume  hives,  but  of  these  only  Dzierzou's  had  any 
pnic't  ical  value,  and  Ozicrv.i m's  hive  was  ver>'  little  better 
than  Haber'a.    But  Baron  Berlepsch  of  (Germany  in 
1847  Mid        made  improvemente  on  the  Dzierson  hive 
vluohniadc  it  ^uhstantially  identical  with  the  .S4.>inewhut 
later  invention  ot  i^ingstroth.  Ijungstroth  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  was  done  by  European  hiv6-ioventors,  but 
he  oompleteliy  revolatioaiMd  beB-keepuig.  Hia  hive  is 
to-day  the  one  whidi  afanost  all  American  and  British 
bee- fanners  u.se ;  but  owiu^'  to  the  inventor's  failure  to 
insist  uiMjn  his  nateuted  rij;h)s,  he  never  received  much 
pecuniarv  benefit  from  the  admirable  improvements  his 
hive  embodied.    Langstroth's  work  on  T/ie  Hive  and 
ike  Honey- Bee  contributed  largely  to  the  subsequent 
rapitl  development  of  apiculture  in  America  ;  ami  it 
is  conceded  by  experts  that  no  <)bst:rver,  Ilubcr  e.x- 
ccpted.  Ikls  k'iven  om  more  important  information  rcgani- 
ing^  the   honey-bee  than  Mr.  Ijungrttroth  Inus  done, 
(^ninby's  Mwta-in  of  Bre-keKjowg  is  another  Amer- 
iean  work  which  has  had^  and  sttU  has,  a  wide  cur- 
rency, and  has  greatly  sttnralated  apiculture^  in  the 
United  States.    Quinby  was  the  inventor  of  a  bellows 
l)ee-stu<»ker,  which  in  its  imj)roved  form  i.s  re^ianled  as 
an  indittpensable  appliance  by  skilled  apiarists.  The 
Bte4cema't  3btf-ifooi;{  I860),  by    H.  and  U.  A.  Kine, 
baa  had  an  extensive  sale.  1%ere  an  now  (1883)  pub- 
lished in  the  ! 'nitcd  States  at  least  eif^ht  periodicals 
devoted  to  bee-keeping.    One  of  these  is  a  prosperous 
weekly,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  well-patronized  and 
influential  jounukls,  their  afl^regate  circulation  bang 
estimated  by  some  authorities  at  50,000  copies.  The 
recent  .Vmcrican  litcrifnnMjf  the  .«ubje<'t  is  quite  exten- 
sive,    Bc^i'ics  piiblishfil  books,  in  most  of  the  leading 
agricultur.tl  journals  there  are  rcijular  departments 
devoted  to  the  apiaiyi  edited  by  expert  bee-mastera. 
The  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
the  Canadian  provinces,  have  for  the  most  part  a.«.so- 
ciations  of  apiari.sts:  and  these,  as  well  a.s  many  minor 
jHX-icties,  si'iid  di  li'^Mt>  h  tn  ihi-  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  a  large  and  in- 
flunitial  organisation  whose  yeariv  gatherings  are  at- 
tended by  the  moat  progressive  and  enterprising  honey- 
fcrmers  of  this  continent    At  these  meetings  new 
nii-ih<i<is  ami  in  '.v  :\iiji!ian(  i'S  arc  cxiiihitcd  ;  ncw  varie- 
ties of  Ix'cs  arc  shown;  the  operations  of  grading  and 
tnarketing  bee-products  are  discussed;  and  the  various 
plants  adapted  for  use  as  bee-pastors  are  exhibited. 

Pears  are  often  ezpresKd  that  **  over-prodnction  "  of 
hinicy  may  ruin  flu' market  for  the  prodnct.  l?titthc  in- 
dications are  tliat  the  market  will  dispo.***;  ut'all  the  honey 
that  is  pn-xluceil.  Honey  has  qualities  which  admi- 
rah^  adapt  it  to  bccr-makcrs'  use,  and  in  Great  Brit^ 
dn  akme  some  9.000,CN)0  pounds  a  year  are  used  in  the 
I  rt-weries  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Gcr- 
uiany,  iu-i  use  is  rapidly  incn-asin;.'.  Honey  is  not  only 
iM'ttcr  than  sui.'ar  for  such  u.ms.  hut  at  current  market- 
lates  it  is  much  cheaper.  Well-diroeted  and  effective 
efforts  are  mivle  to  extend  the  domesUc  use  of  honey 
as  an  article  of  footl.  (ircat  care  is  now  taken  to 
put  the  article  upon  the  market  in  a  cleanly  and  at- 
tractive shape,  ami  tlic  effect  has  lioen  to  ltimiIv 
stimulate  the  use  of  liotii  v  as  food.  Within  the  four 
years  1^79-8*2  the  exjHirt  of  honey  from  America  to 
Europe  has  trebled.  But  the  great  element  of  increased 
profit  in  TCoent  hoo«y-fimning  has  been  the  wonderfii] 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  article.  Since 
IH77  the  use  of  the  "artincial  honey -comb  fonndatiun  ' 
lias  very  greatly  increased  the  production  of  the  .si4iple. 
Hie  pddMhed  reports  show  tnat  although  the  winter 


of  1880  was  so  severe  as  to  destroy  more  than  half  the 

colonies  of  bees  in  North  America,  there  wt  n  neverthe- 
less in  1881  alKUil  l'..')t)u,lM»i}  colonics,  prixlucing  on  an 
averairc  69  pounds  of  honev  per  colony,  or  in  all  not 
less  ttau  1  H8,(XK), UOO  pount^s.  In  the  same  year  the 
increase  of  bees  was  71  per  cent.  Some  single  colonies 
produced  !is  high  as  400  pounds  of  i  ninf  i  honey,  while 
there  were  instances  where  a  single  hi  .c  luvc  more  than 
.'jtM*  pL»unds  of  extracted  hoiu  )  .  Thcsf  ca.^^cs.  howcvi-r, 
were  entirelv  excejjtional,  the  extieuicly  lavondile  re- 
sults being  due  to  great  skill  in  aunMganent,  conjoined 
with  local  advantages  in  respect  to  pa^nre  and  to  tavor> 
ing  atmospheric  c^mditions.  Since  the  honey-statistics 
for  issi  appear  fu  I  c  .specially  trustworthy,  particular 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  careful  collecting, 
sifting,  and  disonasion  of  the  facts  and  figures,  we  may 
be  iiermitted  to  «ite  some  additional  points  of  interest 
regarding  the  honey -crop  of  that  year.  He  peat 
honey-producing  State  of  California,  owing  to  a  re- 
markable defieiencry  of  the  niinfall,  gave  an  increase 
of  only  8  percent.,  while  Dakota  gave  130,  North  Caro- 
lina^ 140,  New  York  and  Kentucky  each  72.  Pennsjrl- 
vania  19,  Michigan  and  Illinois  each  95,  and  Wisronsill 
118  per  cent.,  of  incn'a.se.  The  State  of  New  York 
stood  first  in  the  (juantity  of  honev  pro<luced,  and  the 
next  States  in  tlu  ir  onhr  were  }'ennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Louisiana.  Canada 
produeed  more  honey  than  Ohio.  Dakota  reported  ao 
average  of  159  pounds  i>er  colony.  New  \(»rk  pro- 
duceamore  than  1,(XM1,0CK)  imunds  of  comb-honey  and 
about  ^.'HMl.iKin  of  cxtraclcl  honey. 

The  best  part  of  the  United  States  for  bee-farming  is 
considered  to  be  the  Pacific  versant,  and  especially  tbe 
southern  part  of  Califictmia^  There  is  in  that  region 
a  long,  dry,  e(|uable  Sommer,  with  no  storms,  no  hail, 
and  no  thunder,  and  an  abundant  .^nii]ily  nf  flowf  riiiir 
plants  affording  the  due  suec:essions  ol  liirage.  Whea 
the  plains  are  dr>'  and  their  plants  dead,  the  monitfiUlia 
are  m  full  bloom.  In  some  plaoea  honigr-dew  ia  oopi* 
ously  produced  upon  the  (vsea.  Tha  finir  aonlheramoat 
counties  of  Caliibmia  in  1R80  produced  more  than 
4,0(X),000  pounds  of  honey.  There  are  probably  more 
than  500  biee- ranches  in  those  counties.  In  a  g(MKl  year 
a  hive  will  there  average  ."i'X)  pounds^  besides  producing 
at  least  one  new  swarm.  A  single  apiaiy  in  Los  Angeles 
CO.,  Cal.,  has  reported  an  avcrnf  of  ?S<'2  pounds  \}\' 
honev  to  62  hives,  Vcr>'  generally,  the  (  alifornians 
use  the  centrifugal  honey-extractor.  rLUiovim:  the  hon- 
ev every  few  days,  and  rcturniiiL'  tin-  empty  combs  to 
the  hive.  Much  of  the  California  lioney  is  marketed 
in  Japan,  in  the  Hawaiian  Lslands,  aud  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  bee-hive  is  the  chosen  cognisance  of  the 
.Alonuon  people  of  Utah,  and  tin  ir  own  name  for 
the  territory  is  "Dcacret,"  which  word,  they  tell  us, 
means  "honey-bee'*  Ut  thrir  esoteric  langiuge.  At  all 
events,  apionlture  reorivea  great  attention  there,  and 
it  haa  or  late  |iioved  a  veiy  profitable  bnmness.  The 
cliinafic  conditions  are  not  unlike  those  of  Califoniia. 


and  the  some  thing  may  be  said  of  Nevada  and  a  lar^e 
'  *  tha  net  of  the  Bodqr  Mountam 


part  of  Goktado  and 

region. 

The  coast-regions  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  South  At- 
lantic  scaboanl  have  in  general  a  light  sandy  sciil,  with 
many  and  exten.sive  swainjis.  The.s?  tracts  have  long 
Iwcn  noted  for  lioncy-pn Mlui'lion.  an<l  iln  y  present  many 
features  whieh  mark  them  as  giKxl  reiiions  for  the  bee- 
indnstry.  'I'husfiur,  however,  much  of  the  U;e-keeping 
has  been  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Many  bees  are 
kept  in  ' '  bee-gnms" — ^nide  sections  cut  from  a  hollow  log 
— and  considerable  amounts  of  wild  honey  an<l  wax  are 
gathered  from  the  forests.  The  o^^  iipation  of  hunting 
for  wild  bees  thus  attains  somewhat  of  the  dignit  v  of  a  reg- 
ular ittduatiy.  Tbe  vaatftmsst  wilds  of  tropical  America 
fiumish  lanre  amonnta  of  oommerdal  honey  and  wai. 
Some  of  the  material  is  eathered  by  bees  of  the  various 
native  species,  and  the  bec-industr^'  of  that  va.st  region 
j  is  altogether  of  the  mdest  description.  The  honeys  <»f 
i  this  cbaa  an  veiy  inpoie,  by  reason  of  the  careleaa 
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mcthoils  omploj'cd  in  pullecting  them,  and  hence  they 
are  uiDStly  suld  to  bcer-iuiiiiufiioturvra.  The  use  of  the 
extractor,  and  the  eorrespondinir  practice  of  returning 
coidLm  to  the  liive,  have  natundly  led  to  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  in  the  supply  of  bees-wax  for  commerce. 
But  much  commercial  l>eea-wax  comes  from  Senegal,  the 
Guinea  coa.st,  India,  Indo-China,  etc.  ;  and  paraffine. 
earth-wax,  and  other  hydrocarbons  are  extensively  usca 
cither  as  substitutes  for  wax  or  as  adulterants. 

The  Liffurian  or  Italian  bee  was  introduced  into  the 
United  Htates  in  1801  by  I^anpstruth  and  others,  and  its 
suDerioritv  to  the  common  black  bee  is  generally  con- 
ceaed.  Por  beauty,  docility,  and  industry  it  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  kind  of  bee.  Many  other  kinds  have 
been  brought  to  this  countr>-  for  trial.  At  one  time 
fK>me  attention  was  given  to  the  German  heath  bee, 
but  most  persons  who  have  given  it  any  attention  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  old-fa.shioncd  black  domesticattnl  bee. 
with  scarcely  a  i>oint  of  difference.  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Benton  have  introtluccd  suivcssfully  the  Syrian  and  Cyp- 
rian bees.  They  are  less  doc-ile  and  manaireable  than 
the  Italians,  but  arc  more  imiiific,  and  they  persist  in 
breeding  even  when  no  honey  is  being  gathered.  A 
promising  cross  ha»  been  made  between  the  Italian  and 
the  Syrian  bees,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  product 
will  be  superior  to  either  of  the  parent  stocks.  The 
cross  between  the  common  bee  and  the  Italian  is  not 
generally  liked.  It  is  the  practice  for  apiari.sts  to  shin 
impregnated  queens  of  the  improved  breeds  b\'  mail, 
the  insect  being  enclosed  in  a  little  wire  cage.  Thus  at 
n  trifling  expen.se  a  colony  cjin  l>c  rc^>eopled  with  an 
improved  kind  of  bee  in  a  ver>'  short  time. 

We  may  now  enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  devices 
by  which  advanced  apiarists  have  in  8o  marked  a  de- 
gree increas<!d  the  profits  of  bo<5  keening.  In  the  vari- 
ous mo vable-fninie hives,  of  which  the  Langstroth  hive 
is  the  type,  each  comb  \n  built  within  a  .s(>parate  frame, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  of  these  frames  arc  placed  in 
eiu;h  hive.  A  frame,  with  it.s  attached  piece  of  comb, 
may  Ix;  rcmovctl  and  examinc<l  at  any  time  without  the 
kilhng  of  a  single  bee,  and  without  materially  exciting 
the  anger  of  the  swarm. 


Fio.  1. 

Wf  proKTiit  herfwitli  an  illustration  (Ar,  1)  of  a  movable- 
f^iueiiiveuf  exwitviit  imttvrii.Ki-iiurally  known  an  tbuchafT- 
«H-l<H'tic  hive.  A  is  the  front  of  tlie  hive,  and,  like  the  back, 
it  it)  duuble-wallfd  and  four  iuchoH  thick,  thf  Kpacc  betwe<>n 
the  outer  and  inner  walU  lieing  filled  with  chaff,  which 
wrvfji  to  ]irpvent  the  collection  of  moist  ure  within  the  hive. 
The  iuHide  walla  II  have  a  |Miroua  surface-,  |H-rniitt!nK  the 
moisture  to  pass  through  into  the  chaff,  while  it  cannot  be 
jient'trated  by  inwctrt.  The  cover  B  i»  rendered  water- 
proof by  its  construction.  The  movable  side  C  in  panelled 
to  prevent  warping.  The  se<-tion-holder  I),  with  thin  wood 
(Hrpumtor  finuly  utiuchcd,  renden  top  bura  unneceitMary, 
and  enables  one  to  remove  and  replace  the  Rcction-boxes 
with  case.  There  are  in  a  hive  eleven  iwtion-holderR, 
each  holding  thri'O  Kectioiu.  The  rack  (?  on  top  of  the 
brood-nest,  with  holders  containing  section-boxcB,  ia  cut 
away  in  the  engraving  to  show  the  interior.  It  is  open  at 
top  and  bottom,  but  rabbeted  near  the  bottom,  ao  that  the 
section -holders  are  kept  at  the  proper  distance  above  the 
top  bant  of  the  movable  frauiea.  When  in  uae  an  enam- 
elled cloth  is  sprvati  over  the  top  to  keep  the  bees  inside. 
E  is  one  of  the  two  eloMvfltting  divixion-hoards,  which 
hang  in  the  hive  Just  as  the  frames  haug,  and  tliesc  Ixmnls 


serve  to  increase  or  diminish  the  hive-capacity  at  will.  / 
shows  the  end  of  one  of  the  movable  frames,  rablteted  on 
the  under  side  to  prevent  movement  lengthwise  ;  the  brta 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  as  they 
come  in  contact  only  with  the  metal  rests,  they  are  never 
fastened  by  the  hvm.  This  metal  restextcnds  1  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  hive,  so  that  no  beea  can  get  crushed  in  put- 
ting in  the  frames.  F  represents  a  aection-box  in  a  section- 
holder. 

When  working  the  swarm  for  comb-honey,  both  side* 
and  the  entire  top  are  covered  with  these  sections,  in  each 
of  which  the  lx>«s  build  a  sheet  of  comb-honey  5  iuchc* 
square  and  2  inches  thick.  The  hive  contains  eight  frames, 
but  when  running  for  extracted  honey  twelve  frames  are 
used. 

To  prepare  for  winter,  remove  all  but  six  frames,  which 
pliMJo  in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  bring  the  division- 
boards  close  up  on  both  sides.  Now  plat-e  a  chaff  cushion 
2  inches  thick  on  top  of  the  frames,  and  the  lx>««  will 
winter  perfectly  on  the  summer  stand. 

The  hive  shown  in  fig.  2  (xintains  the  same  sized 
frames  and  section  boxes  as  the  chaflf  hive  (fig.  1 ).  Aa 
it  is  single- walled,  it  is  chca(>er,  and  is  a  general  favorite 
throughout  the  South  ami  in  California,  where  there  ia 
no  need  of  protection  against  extn^mely  cold  weather. 


Fio.  2. 

The  common  way  of  extracting  honey  a  few  years 
ago  was  to  "brimstone  the  l>ee8,"  then,  taking  the 
comb,  honey,  bcc-bread,  and  all,  to  press  and  strain  tlic 
conglomeration.  This  antique  method  gave  a  mixture 
that  was  often  very  unpalatable  and  unclean,  and  some- 
times (|uite  unfit  i'or  the  market. 

The  honey-extractor  is  a  machine  that  will  empty 
the  frames  of  honey  without  disuloring  it  or  injuring 
the  combs.  It  was  invente<l  by  Von  Ilru.schka,  a  Ger- 
man resident  of  V  enice,  Italy,  but  it  has  been  greatly 
improve<i  by  American  ingenuity. 

The  can  here  shown  I  flg.  3)  will  not  only  take  the  largest 
frame  in  use,  but  it  is  also  adn|ited  for  use  with  small  frames, 
and  by  a  simple  device  the  cappings  and  all  pieces  of  comb 
can  l>o  freed  from  honey.  The  revolving  Inksket  that  re- 
ceives the  combs  rests  on  a  cone-shaped  metal  stand,  and 
rises  from  the  centre  of  the  Intttom  high  enough  to  hold 
over  fifteen  gallons  of  honey  Ih-Iow  it.  This  basket  is  lighl, 
but  strongly  made.  The  over-motion  gearing  gives  grvat 
ease  in  running  and  facilitates  operating.  A  few  turns  of 
the  crank  will  throw  out  the  thickest  honey.  The  bottom 
slants  from  all  sides  to  the  centre,  aud  a  channel  conducts 
the  honey  to  the  faucet. 

Honey  should  be  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in 
the  extractor,  so  as  to  cau.se  all  specks  of  comb,  etc.,  to 
rise  to  the  topj  leaving  it  clear,  in  which  state  it  may 
be  drawn  ofl'^  without  the  troublesome  pnxvss  of  strain- 
ing. In  extracting,  the  frame  of  comb  is  taken  from 
the  hive  (the  bees  Ijeing  shaken  or  brushed  off),  car- 
ried to  the  extractor,  uncapped  with  a  knife  siH^cially 
ma<lc  for  the  purpose ;  two  or  four  frames  are  plai-ed 
in  at  a  time,  and  the  honey  is  thrown  out  bv  centrifu- 
gal force.  The  frames  are  then  reversed  and  the  other 
sides  emptied,  and  are  then  ready  to  be  returned  to  the 
bees,  to  be  refilled.    Thus  the  comb  is  saved,  the  bees 
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waste  no  time  in  making;  more,  and  the  nenae  of  their 
losH  wcnis  to  Ktiinulate  thcu  to  increased  industry. 
As  21)  pounds  of  lioney 
are  required  to  produce 
1  pound  of  comb,  and  4 
pounili)  of  comb  fill  an  or- 
dinar>'  hive,  it  is  plain  tlint 
by  the  u»e  of  the  extractor 
80  pounds  of  honey  are 
aaved  to  each  hive,  be- 
sides the  time  and  labor 
consumed  in  making  new 
comlxs.  Honey  obtaiuc<l 
in  this  way  is  not  tainted 
with  any  foreign  sub- 
Ktunce,  and  is  coni^cqucnt- 
ly  more  wholesome  than 
.strained  or  even  comb- 
honey,  since  the  wax  w 
indigestible. 

Bees  cannot  rear  bnxxl 
or  store  l)oney  without 
combs,  and  yet  thev  will 
not  build  wmljs  under  or 
dinar}'  cirL-uuLstuncca  c\ 
ccpt  when  honey  is  abun- 
dant. If  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  often  build  sii  umdi  drone-c^anb  as 
to  crowd  the  hive  with  a  ho^t  of  useless  «»n- 
sumers.  Hence  liee-kceiwrs  have  long  fell  the  need 
of  some  way  to  furnish  the  hives  with  comb  already 
built.  American  ingenuity  has  been  e^^ual  to  the  task, 
and  we  now  have  a  machine  by  which  shetits  of  pure 
bees-wax  are  impressed  on  both  sides  with  the  exiu-t 
shape  of  the  bottoms  and  the  beginniiiL's  4if  the  side- 
walls  of  the  cells.  The  Indtonis  are  made  verj*  thin, 
and  the  bees  with  their  mandibles  HiHin  dntw  out  the 
side-walls  into  full-ilc^)th  (-ells.  This  is  called  "artifi- 
cial comb- foundation,'  and  is  made  for  Uith  the  brood- 
nest  and  section-boxes.  I'or  the  brood-ncst  it  should 
bo  firmly  attached  to  the  lop  bar  of  the  frame,  and 
should  come  within  about  t'«  'nch  of  each  side  and  1 
inch  fn)m  the  Ixittom  bar.  It  should  measure  about 
4}  8ouj«re  feet  to  the  pound.  In  the  production  of 
box-lioney  f<»r  market,  fill  the  »ection-boxc8  with  foun- 
dation, the  liottoms  of  the  cells  of  which  are  made  so 
thin  that  one  .nee  to  read  through  them.  This 
kind  of  foundation  runs  from  10  to  14  square  feet  to 
the  pound. 

Anuiiiu'  the  advantages  gaine<l  by  the  use  of  comb- 
foundutiun  are  the  following:  It  will  ensure  straight 


Fio.  3. — Hoiu'v  Kxtnu:t<ir. 


FlO.  4. — Coiub-fnuiidatioii  Machine. 

combfl  of  easy  management,  and  will  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  droncdinib  by  the  Infcs.  It  will,  if  in.serted  in 
the  bnKxJ-nest  in  early  sprinii.  stimulate  breciling,  and 
thus  as-Vist  in  the  nipid  building  up  of  the  colony  or  in 
forming  new  ones.    Soft  ct»mb-foundation  may  be  in- 


serted in  a  choice  hive  to  secure  eggs  fiirqueen-rcarinjr, 
for  a  soft  comb  is  the  kind  on  which  Iwes  arc  mo«t  apt 
to  build  good  nueen  cclLs.  It  is  verv  advantageous  to 
insert  the  foundation  in  the  place  of^  those  fufi  combs 
which  are  to  l)e  set  away  for  wintering.  The  founda- 
tion is  verj'  useful  to  secure  continuous  breciling  by 
feeding  at  times  when  combs  are  scarce  or  when  bees 
are  loath  to  build.  It  also  enables  the  farmer  to  secure 
full  supplies  of  autumn  honey  at  a  time  when  bees  are 
not  inclined  to  build  ct*mb. 

By  the  use  of  this  machine  all  the  old,  dark,  worth- 
less combs  and  scraiw.  together  with  the  cappings  re- 
moved from  combs  when  cxtnictitig,  arc  t\m)ed  hy 
steam  process  into  pure  yellow  bees-wax.  Tlie  combis 
are  pliuwd  in  the  jwrforatcd  tin  v»^«sel  li,  and  this  ves- 
sel IS  put  into  the  cs»n  which  is  set  on  the  Iwiler 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  steam  penetrating  the  top. 
lM)ttom,  and  .sides  of  the  ve.s.vl  ctmtaining  the  combs, 
they  are  soon  reduced  to  wax. 


Fio. 


Late  in  summer,  wlien  Iieea  are  rich  in  honey,  they 
arc  harder  to  control  than  in  early  summer.  The 
l>ellow8  smoker,  filknl  with  cotton  nit's,  wood,  or  other 
combustible  material,  will  hold  fire  for  hcmre.  A  few 
pufls  of  smoke  into  the  entrance  of  the  hive  vjll  cause 
the  Im'cs  to  fill  ihcnis4  lvcs  with  honey,  after  which  they 
may  be  bandied  with  ini|iutiily. 


Fio.  6. — Bellows  .'Smoker. 

The  entrance-feeder  is  a  valuable  device.  It  holds 
about  half  a  pint,  and  fits  so  clusely  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  as  to  exclude  all  ntblicrs,  an<i  at  the  same  time 
it  gives  all  the  Ik'cs  inside  free  access  to  their  feed.  Ln 
cold  weather  bees  cannot  take  feed  fron>  the  entrance, 
and  at  such  times  the  feeiler  cam  be  placed  al»ove  the 
bees.  In  this  case  two  feeilers  are  fastened  together 
by  the  sides  opposite  />,  and  the  bees  come  up  through 
a  hole  in  the  rpiilt  or  honey-lN)ard.  llie  top  is  cut 
away  in  the  engraving  to  show  the  long  deep  grooves 
containing  the  feetl,  which  is  |K)ured  in  at  the  top  and 
closed  by  a  tin  slide,  as  shown. 

During  a  lull  in  the  honey-flow,  U-tween  the  closing 
of  the  bloom  of  some  plants  and  the  opening  of  others, 
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a  Uttle  daily  feeding;;  will  stinuilato  I )rno<l -rearing  and 
fill  tlu!  hive  with  younjr.  viL'omus  Winkt-i-s  to  irathcr  the 
hoaey  lor  aurplus  as  soon  as  ii  uaecrcioil  in  the  flowtirs. 


I'l'i.  7.  Kntniucp-Fr*<1t«r. 

Apiaries. — The  site  fur  an  apiarj'  shoulil  be  chosen 
so  as  to  pnjtect  the  bees  from  stonna.  The  ground 
shoald  iodine  towards  the  sotttli-eaj^  and  ttie  hives 
shoald  fiwe  to  the  east^  so  as  to  receive  the  first  nys 
of  the  moming  sun,  whieh  thus  serves  to  dry  the- 
uli  liriiiL'  iHiiinis  lunl  wiirni  the  etUnun  cs.  In  a  hicii- 
tion  when'  tlim'  i.s  no  nulural  pn it«'<  tiuti  from  wind, 
sueh  iis  a  hill  or  a  l'ore,><t.  a  dove  l-uard  fence  on  the 
north  and  west  niiles  should  be  erected.  A  tree  or 
ahnib  on  the  »juth  side  of  each  hive  \h  much  to  be  de 
rated,  as  it  (^vea  shade  daring  tlic  heat  of  the  day. 
Great  noontide  heat  is  veiy  opprcsmve  to  the  bees, 
cansing  them  to  leave  the  combs  and  scatter  on  the 
sides  of  tlu'  hive  in  onler  to  reduce  the  temperature, 
and  thus  ;iv<)ld  tin-  m<  ItiiiL'  <d"  the  eond*;.  Water  is 
indiapcnttable  in  the  Imildim;  of  theeonib  and  the  rear- 
ing of  the  brood.  If  there  is  not  some  sunny  stream 
near  the  apiaiy  where  the  bees  esm  safely  obtain  it. 
water  should  be  fiunished  them  in  vessels  filled  with 
litUe  floats  in  a  warm  place,  abeUered  from  the  winds, 
whem  they  can  drink  without  riak  of  drownini?. 

Kvi  I  V  Im  i>  keeper  is  directly  interested  in  producing 
hont  y  iK^^aniii;  olants.  All  vacant  land.><,  roadsides,  ana 
bvways  .-should  lie  supplied  with  such  plants  as  white  or 
akike  clover,  or  meiiiot.  catnit>,  hoarliuund,  mustard, 
etc.  The  planlinir  of  such  tn cs  as  linden,  hwust,  elm, 
tolip  tre&  and  wild  vhcrnr  should  be  enotmraged.  All 
finit-beannf  trees,  shmni,  and  Tines  produce  large 
quantitio.s  of  well  flavored  honey.  There  is  hardly  a 
pliuv?  where  veL'rtation  flourishes  in  which  bees  will  not 
di.  wrll  I'.vi-ii  ill  larpe  cities  a  lew  colonies  maybe  kejit 
with  protit,  dejHiuding  for  foraee  upmi  tiie  parks  and 
gardens.  Apiaries  containing  from  tcti  to  seventy-tive 
eokmifls  are  aometimes  kept  on  the  tiat-roofed  house- 
tops; m  this  case,  the  space  In  ing  limited,  the  hives 
are  neoeasarilv  put  close  toi^ether,  and  each  alternate 
one  should  therefore  be  pamted  a  diffisrent  color,  to 
enable  the  younj:  queen  to  ioi-ate  her  home  when  ^-oint' 
out  for  the  first  tinu;  in  her  life  on  her  bridal  trip.  It 
would  Ix'  i  i-rtain  death  for  her  to  ent<  r  the  wnmir  hi\e 
on  her  return,  and  she  would  thus  leave  her  colony  with- 
out the  means  of  rearing  a  new  queen,  and  the  swarm 
wookl  soon  waste  and  ate  unless  supplied  by  the  Im  e 
keeper  with  another  mistroua. 

In  the  country  the  ground  intended  for  the  apiary 
ought  to  be  laid  out  so  that  the  hives  may  form  rows 
about  li»  feet  apart,  and  tin-  muih-  di^iaiice  in  the  rows. 
The  spot  (Kvupieil  by  t  ai  l)  liivc  should  Ix' eovcri'd  with 
white  sand  to  the  deoth  iii' im  lies  over  a  space  of  about 
3  feet  square.  On  this  Nind  a  platform  should  be  made 
as  wide  and  long  as  the  hive,  and  about  4  inches  high, 
with  a  broad  board  slanting  downward  from  the  entamce 
of  the  hive  to  the  groanoT  The  sand  will  remain  very 
finn,  and  keep  down  all  weeds  and  grass,  and  will  enable 
the  heavily  laden  Im-cs  retnrnini;  at  niiibtlall  to  crawl  up 
and  reatdi  th>'  liivc. 

In  starting  an  ajiiary,  if  Italian  bees  in  impnived 
hires  are  not  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  in- 
tending bee-keeper  should  purchase  a  number  of  stocks 
in  common  hives,  and  when  the  hires  beoome  strong  in 
Ik'cs  h(>  should  transfer  them  into  mOTsMe  fVames  by 
driiumiing  them  out  of  the  old  hives  and  putting  them 
into  the  ii'  w  ones,  the  frames  of  whieh  have  been  pre- 
viously tilled  with  itjmb-foundation.  If  there  is  not 
hont-s'  in  the  flowers  when  this  is  done,  the  entranre 
bee-feeder  should  be  used.    This  will  stimulate  the 


bees  to  work,  and  usually  in  two  or  three  days  all  the 
foundation  is  dniwn  out  liy  them  into  fidl-ilepih  eells. 
and  the  hive  is  siKin  tilled  with  fresh  worker-i-^jniV*. 
The  old  hivcj*  fmm  which  the  bees  were  drummed  still 
contain  some  young  Ik  i  s,  together  with  eggs  and  bn>oti, 
which  in  twcnt  v-one  days  from  the  day  of  transferring 
will  have  hatcued  into  bees.  At  this  pectod  the  otii 
hives  should  be  entirely  cleared,  and  the  bees  sbonld 
be  united  with  (ho^^e  fit^t  dnitnnied  ont.  llic  cfimbs 
j  from  the.-c  old  hi\i's  are  nexi  rendered  into  i-e-es-wax 
!  by  the  use  of  the  \va.\-cxtr,ir(<ir.  and  this  wax  .■•hiiuld 
I  in  turn  be  made  into  eond> foundation,  to  be  used 
during  the  si-ason.  The  rearing  of  pWUty  of  bsSB 
in  time  for  each  honey-flow  during  the  season  is  the 
I  main  secret  of  successful  management  The  nsoal 
j  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  a  stock  is  bssed 
I  upon  its  weight  ana  the  quantity  of  himey  the  hive 
riintains;  but  the  i>nutical  apiarist  judges  rather  by 
the  number  of  bees  and  the  amount  of  briKwl  in  the 
hi\  e.  An  excess  of  Ih'cs  after  the  harvest  i.s  jia.st  is  as  ]>ad 
us  a  deficiency  of  bees  before  the  harvest  begins.  When 
a  stiK'k  is  ver\-  weak  in  May^  and  onlyboeomes  strong  SB 
the  fint  harvest  ckwesi  it »  often  lione  than  usekes. 
since  the  bees  In  this  ease  act  oaljr  as  eonsomen,  and 
will  be  old  and  ready  to  die  by  the  time  the  next  hnr- 
vest  opens.  In  early  spring  each  hive  should  lie  exani- 
ine<i,  and  those  Licking  honey  shotdd  be  fed  from  thf>se 
having  an  abundance.  This  is  effected  bf  < 
empty  frames  of  comb  fiom  the  defident  lutes  lbr( 
full  of  scaled  honey. 

As  soon  as  ftoUen  comes  in  freely,  each  hive  should 
be  again  examined,  and  the  combe  that  have  brood  in 
them  must  be  changed  in  ^xisition  so  that  those  having 
the  least  bro<Kl  are  placed  m  the  centre.  Thi-  <|ue«-n  is 
thus  incited  to  greater  activity  in  st^N  kinL'  ihe  detirtive 
combs  with  her  eggs,  and  those  i-mnbs  whieh  had  the 
least  brood  soon  have  the  most  About  ten  days  Ut«r 
the  hives  shoiUd  be  gone  over  agutt.  At  this  time  the 
hee  master  takes  the  oomhe  oontsining  honey  from  the 
outside  of  the  duster,  and  breaks  the  sealing  to  the 
cells  by  pas.«inir  a  knife  flatwise  over  it.  The  brood- 
nest  is  next  sjiread  ajiart.  and  this  iins<'iile<l  comb  is 
placed  in  the  eeiitr^^  of  it.  Tll!■^  <  ,i;i^i  -  tli(>  U  i  s  to 
renu)ve  the  honey,  and  ihiring  this  jirtK-e.><s  the  queen 
roccives  an  cxet».ss  ot  fiiod,  which  causes  her  to  lay  her 
eggs  much  taster  t  ban  she  naturally  would ;  and  in  coo- 
sorjucnoe  this  cond>  is  soon  filled  with  egga.  In  this 
way  the  stock  of  workup  is  vastly  increased.  About 
a  week  later  the  same  .*]m  r.ition  is  repeated,  the  ma- 
nipulator IxMiig  ciirelnl  (o  make  sure  tliat  each  colony 
has  food  to  la.st  two  weeks,  for  if  a  less  amotuu  is  on 
hand  the  bees  will  t)rol>ahly  eeonoinize  for  fear  of 
starvation,  and  the  orood-reariug  will  not  go  on  to 
its  ftdlest  extent. 

If  tlirrc  U  not  honey  fnoujfh  In  the  hives  to  supply  all 
the  8tock.'^  by  the  above  process,  feeding  by  the  following 
nietluid  should  be  resorted  to:  Make  ■  box  3  feet  aqoare 
hy  'Z  U'vt  deep,  and  hang  a  pan  5  inches  de«p  and  clow- 
tit  tinK  down  in  the  box.   Cut  a  doorhole  in  one  side,  ud 


tit  lamps  in  nnder  the  Pat  the  feed  in  the  pan, 
Ibod  St  about  To*  to  90"  lUw.  Set  flie  boa  la 


a  tioat  on  it,  so  tint  the  oesa  will  net  sink  er  nt'daabed; 
regulate  the  lamps  in  sneh  awagrthat  therwul  kaep  the 


dudttend  F^aea  in  tlw  Tard.  and  nnt  soBWlMiaids  np  to  keep 

the  eoM  winds  tnm  it.  Every  day  when  the  l>ees  can  fly 
with  safety  luve  this  feeder  rrady  for  their  nae,  and  mix 
the  feed  qaite  thin.  Siip  front  the  maple  tree,  with  a  little 
extra  C  sugar  added,  niukes  a  go<Kl  feed.   The  main  DolBt 

gained  is  thin:  that  the  bcca  fly  from  the  hive  ana  get 
tlicir  food  in  the  natural  way,  and  when  they  have  filled 
their  sacks  with  this  warm  fooil  tlicy  arc  in  as  good  condi- 
tion for  again  reaching  their  hive  as  tliey  wore  when  leav- 
ing it;  and,  besides,  thin  hot  feed  promotes  breeding  much 
more  eflectively  than  honey.  This  pan  will  feed  firom 
sixty  to  eighty  hives.  The  pan  and  float  must  ha  kept 
clean,  and  the  feed  must  not  l>e  left  toeour.  This  manage- 
ment makes  a  little  summer  for  the  bees  Just  when  it  is 
wanted. 


Tlie  next  time  the  hives  are  gOM  over  most  of  the 
brood  will  be  found  batched  out  of  those  frames  placed 
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Bt  the  outsitlc ;  and  these  should  he  atrain  rrplawl  in 
the  centre  uf  the  brood-ncpt.  Tn  a  few  days  iiiuro  the 
hires  will  W  ovcrflowinc  with  and  the  ooiubs  will 
be  full  of  hatchinir  bnxjil.  1 F  the  object  Ls  simply  siir- 
pha  hooej  in  the  comb,  the  vu  ka  on  the  sides  and  the 
ca^  on  top  of  tlte  hive  should  now  be  filled  with  seo- 
tiun-b<«xe8.  The  bees  will  be^n  at  once  to  fill  the  side- 
nu-L-*,  and  as  soon  as  these  racks  are  about  half  full  of 
honey  they  should  be  lit\cd  into  the  top  case,  and  their 
pbees  supplied  with  racks  with  cmnty  strtions.  This 
pnoem  should  be  lepested  during  the  oontinuanoe  of 
the  honey-flow ;  and  if  the  flowmte  far  two  weeks  and 

rt:i-i>ri;ili!y  abiiii  lant,  each  hive  shniiM  yicM  :if  K*a.st 
l**^  puuii'l.s  ut"  lioiiev.  The  buxtw  sliouM  Ik'  niuovcd 
a*  fa.st  Hs  they  are  filled  and  sealed  over;  for  if  allowicl 
to  remsia  where  the  beca,  covered  with  yellow  pollen, 
sre  eofHiaatly  crawling  over  them,  the  combe  lose  their 
di  llcate  white  color  and  have  a  yellowish  ajipcaranoe. 

Sometimes  when  surplus  comb-honey  is  removed 
e^irly  in  the  8e.-u*on,  it  eontaina  egra  of  the  wax  iiintli, 
which  in  warm  weather  hatch  and  commence  a  work 
of  dMU  uction.  To  prevent  this  destruction,  place  the 
kamtf  vk  a  tight  box,  or  if  in  qosntitics  store  it  in  a 
dots  mom  and  fhmtgiie  with  haniinir  stdphur.  This 
pfOOStsdlOuM  he  repeated  scvcnd  times  at  intervals  ol' 
some  days,  for  the  eggs  do  not  all  hatch  at  the  miiw 
time,  and  the  sid|ihiiruus  acid  has  no  effect  on  the  un 
batched  eggs.  During  the  summer,  comb-honcy  should 
be  kept  in  a  warm,  my,  dark  room,  and  great  care 
f>hotdd  \Hi  taken  that  ants  and  other  inseots  do  not 

prev  upon  it. 

fty  the  use  of  tlie  li  mey -extractor  about  double  the 
ordinary  crop  of  honey  ma^  be  obtained,  and  by  exen-is- 
ing  care  the  dilferent  vanetitt  maj[  be  kept  separate ; 
and  as  it  is  taken  firom  the  cells  without  cmshmg  the 
oomh,  all  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  flowers  is  retained. 

If  L'reat  care  is  not  ohsentMl,  the  body  of  the  hive 
mav  become  so  full  of  honey  that  the  queen  will  have 
jittle  or  no  room  to  deposit  In  r  esps,  and  the  hive  ifiuy 
in  consequence  become  depopulated  to  a  great  extent. 
This  oondition  is  seen  with  eepedal  fircquency  when  the 
Italian  Ix^e  i?  kept.  T?y  exfnictin?  the  honey  and  re- 
turning the  empty  e4iiiib  this  difficulty  is  efTcctnally 
overcome.  In  fact,  if  the  object  is  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the 
bees  in  the  beet  fKMsifale  oondition,  a  Jndieioas  vm  of 
the  honey-extractor  must  }k>  made. 

The  work  uf  I'xtnirtinjr  hIuhiUI  !m>  done  quiffly  yi-t  swift- 
ly, ami  the  trreat<  <'t  ran-  shniild  bo  taken  not  U>  linvn  any 
honey  within  the  reach  of  ruhbcr  bees.  On  aiiproachiuR  a 
hive,  piiifrt  few  whitfs  of  smoke  into  the  entrance  in  order 
to  qniet  ihe  bi-cs.  Tikke  olF  tht  cover  mid  reiuovu  the  comhs 
contAininit  honey  i  ii'^uully  fo.md  mi  both  sidet;  of  tho  brood- 
nest  i,  and  with  a  fine  hand-l>rtK)m  brusli  off  the  bees,  and 
place  the  coiub  in  the  carrier  shown  in  the  enpravitij;  i, 
slsnttin'./  down  the  lid  a.s  promptly  as  possible.  The  hive 
al«o  Hhould  l>e  at  once  closi-d,  and  its  entruncc  contracted. 
The  carrier  is  taken  to  the  extnictinp-njom  and  the  combs 
placed  on  a  tuble.  As  sihiii  ;i.s  the  coiiilw  are  uiiMpped  on 
Doth  sidi  s  they  are  put  in  tlie  extractiir,  rare  heinj,'  taken 
that  the  roiulis  phieed  opposite  niie  another  be  of  iiearly 
«qaal  wri'.;ht.  Kroni  ti(KK)  to  .'{iMK)  pounds  of  honi-y  can 
iK)Uii  tiiiies  be  taken  with  :i  siu^•le  tniu'hinc  in  one  day. 

-Ml  the  eiiM'ty  ronibn  sliould  returnctl  to  the  hee,s  about 
sunset,  an<l  pl.ieed  in  the  c<'ntn3  of  the  hive.  This  j.'ive« 
the  queen  »  i  lKtiiee  to  till  two  or  thre*!  comhs  with  efre?) 
duriuj;  the  niuht,  and  the  bees  will  have  no  opjMirtunity 
to  molest  her  by  refilling  them  with  honey.  This  process 
may  Ik.-  repeated  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

By  thus  continually  depriving  the  bees  of  their  stores, 
and  repliieiug  either  with  empty  comb  or  frames  and  s<  c- 
tions  filU>d  with  fonndatloo-comb,  the  bees,  liaving  ample 
room,  are  kept  bnqr,  and  oaoally  all  d«si>e  to  swum  is 
prevented. 

Shonid  a  nraltiplication  of  colonies  instead  of  mrplnii 
honey  be  desircii.  the  apiarist  priHceds  as  follows: 
Selecting  some  wann  day  aljout  the  hour  of  10  a.  m., 
when  the  bees  are  busy  collecting  honey,  he  divides  two 
or  three  of  his  cboioeat  stocks  by  opening  the  hive, 
taking  ont  the  ftaaie  whioh  oontaint  the  queen,  and 
placing  it,  with  the  adhering  bees^  in  an  empty  hive. 
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Then,  taking  another  frame  containing  honey,  brood, 
and  eetrs  I'rotu  the  siime  hive,  the  bee-master  .•ids  it 
alon:;side  of  the  first  one,  putting  in  two  or  three  franita 
fille.l  with  cond)- foundation.  lie  now  removes  the  hive 
from  which  the  two  fhtiOSeahsvc  been  taken  to  another 
plaoe,  about  5  feet  distant  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
fine  of  entrance,  replaces  the  two  frames  removed  by 
other  frames  containing  oomb-f  lundation.  and  sets  the 
new  hive  containing  the  queen,  witli  the  two  frames 
taken  from  the  first  nive,  in  the  place  from  which  that 
hive  was  first  removed.  Ail  the  old  bees  from  the  la- 
moved  hire  will  retnm  to  their  old  toestion  uid  enter 
the  new  hive,  leavini;  the  removed  hive  entirely  to  the 
votini;  Ix'es;  ami  ."^itii  i-  the  young  bees  never  leave  the 
iiive  until  tlicv  are  live  days  old,  there  will  be  enough 
lell  to  cover  tlie  combs  and  keep  them  from  the  intru- 
sions of  the  Ijce-nioth. 

From  day  to  day  frames  of  fotmdation  should  be  added 
to  the  new  hive,  and  a  stronjj  colony  will  sixm  }>c  built 
lip.  The  young  VkM'S  in  the  olil  hive  -.ixm  ii  ali/.e  the 
absence  of  their  fjueen,  and  at  once  commcuec  to  repair 
the  lo.»s  by  selectm^  cells  of  larvss  just  hatch^  nom 
the  egg.  There  inll  be  reared  fkom  twenty  to  thirty 
queens  in  each  of  the  dirided  hivea  Jnst  ten  daye 
after  this  first  division  the  whole  apiary  should  be 
divided  in  the  manner  just  described,  but  instead  of 
lettinL'  the  (luifnlesis  parts  rear  their  own  new  queens 
they  are  each  given  a  queen-cell  from  the  hives  mat  di- 
vided. These  cidis  in  s  day  or  two  will  hatch  out,  and  dl 
the  hives  will  then  have  qtiecns.  Tlie  i jiiecn-cclls  an-  rt;- 
moved  with  a  thin-bladcd,  .sharp  i\iiirc,  and  inserted  in 
the  quceiile.NS  part.s  of"  the  iliviiled  hives  liy  niakint:  an 
opening  among  (he  eggs  and  lar\a!  in  a  vviuh  near  tho 
centre  of  the  hive,  where  the  bees  will  cluster  uiwn  it 
and  keep  it  warm.  When  practicable,  about  an  inch 
square  of  oomb  shonid  be  taken  with  the  cell,  so  as  to 
avoid  I'uttin,'  nr  deiiting  the  royal  (.xmiiant  of  the  cell. 
'I  bis  proci'sa  .■^avcs  ten  da>-s'  time  to  eacdi  colony  receiv- 
ing a  cell.  By  the  tuse  of  eomh-foundation,  and  by 
feeding  during  the  intcr%-al8  which  are  likciv  to  ooeor 
between  the  blossoming  of  the  plants  depended  on  fiir 
honc}%  an  apiary  may  be  exsily  incn-awMl  to  five  (imt« 
the  original  niimlH  r  of  hives,  and  all  the  colonies  may 
at  the  g^ime  time  l)c  reii  l*  n  >]  strong  and  put  into  good 
oondition  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Tlie  multiplii-ation  of  colonics  of  bees  by  division  is 
now  practised  by  all  our  best  apiarists,  and  what  is 
termed  "  natural  swarming  "  will  soon  be  entirely  super- 
SI  It  >l.  :is  the  advantages  of  the  nenrufBtem  are  naqy 
and  im]iortant. 

^  Wmterinff  Been. — Tn  New  England,  Northern  New 
York,  Minnesota,  Wisonnsin,  and  jDakota  bees  are  often 
kept  through  the  winter  in  eeHsn  entirely  underground, 

and  such  cellars  (or  in  other  cases  warm  bee-nouses) 
have  given  the  most  satisfactorj'  results;  while  in 
.Michiiran,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Southern  New  York,  double-wallea 
bee-hives,  when  other  requircmentahave  been  complied 
with,  have  with  most  bee-keejiers  met  with  more  favor 
than  either  bee-houses  or  cellars.  In  that  part  of  the 
winter  belt  of  which  Kenturky  and  Ti  nnessoe  afford 
fair  iltustnitions  a  straw,  cotton,  or  wofd  mat  2  or  3  iuohee 
thick,  placed  upon  the  frames  of  shallow  hives,  renden 
the  wintering  of  bees  a  matter  of  certainty;  while^in 
Alabama,  Mismssippi,  etc.,  no  special  winter  protection 
is  required. 

I'Vom  ;;i » to  jMiunds  of  honey  should  be  lefl  in  every 
hive  for  winter  \\m\.  To  a.S(!ertain  the  quantity  in  the 
hive,  weigh  it  and  \i»  contents,  and  compare  the  residt 
with  the  weight  of  a  similar  emptv  hive,  dDowing  from 
6  to  8  pounds  for  the  weight  o\  the  bees,  combs,  and 
pollen.  Tliis  honey  shoidrl  be  of  good  quality,  and  all 
;  of  it  shnnM  be  in  cells  jicrlcrtly  scaled  over ;  that  ^ti  trcd 
in  the  early  spring  or  summer  is  best.  The  bees  also 
should  be  young  and  vigorous,  or  else  tbev  will  dwindle 
away  in  earn  aprin^i  bv  rraison  of  ace,  berare  othras  are 
reaied  to  take  their  plaoes.  If  fiul  frames  of  honey 
have  been  taken  from  the  hivoeiii  iummer  f  r  wintei 
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use,  ami  the  extractor  and  comb-fountlatioii  iis<il  as 
directed,  all  tho  hives  ma^  now  be  easily  put  in  pruptr 
condition  for  suooeatftd  wmteriog. 

A  cellar  for  this  porpoM  ahoald  be  dark,  dry.  and 
hsfe  a  tem  pcratare  of  40°  Fahr.  To  keep  the  air  pnre, 
•  pipe  3  inches  in  diamrtrT  slionld  extend  from  thu  !"  it 
torn  of  the  cellar  thruimli  the  ^:do-\v;dl  luid  up  into  tiic 
outer  air  to  a  distanec  of  I'* i  to  '.^  i  t'ect  The  caps  should 
be  removed  from  the  hives  and  the  fmmcfl  suould  be 
covered  with  chaif  cushions  2  inches  thick. 

If  a  bee-houae  is  oaed,  it  should  be  8  feet  from  floor 
to  ceiling;  the  mlb  should  be  double  and  have  a 
10-inch  space  between,  packed  with  dry  saw-dust  The 
floor  and  ceiling  should  be  packed  in  the  same  way. 
The  windows  should  huvu  ti^lit  ,-huttoni.  s<i  nrraiitred 
as  to  adiuit  stniw  cubhiuns  Ix't  ween  them  and  the  .sa.shes. 
The  doors  should  fit  Htiu^ly,  so  thai  when  all  is  closed 
no  ray  of  light  can  be  seen.  A  ventilator  8  inches 
square  is  out  tbrotuh  the  floor  in  the  centre,  and  as  the 
iloor  is  high  enoufpi  from  ths  groand  to  leave  about  1 
foot  space,  by  learing  a  brksk  out  on  two  aides  of  the 
Willi  we  have  plenty  of  air  without  any  light.  A  simi- 
lar arrunjreuu'nt  iti  the  eeiliug  will  cuuii)lcte  the  vcuti- 
latiui;  tirranireincnts. 

Wintering  on  summer  stands,  wlieu  properly  con- 
ducted, is  (all  things  considered)  the  uu«t  desirable  and 
eooTenicnt  methoo.  To  illuatnte  this  wo  will  take  the 
ehsff  hive.  Kcmove  the  top  and  side  cases,  and  all  the 
HhuBM  but  six  or  seven ;  pUoe  these  in  the  centre  of 
the  hive,  and  bring  tho  two  close-fitting  division-boards 
snuirly  up  against  them  on  both  sides;  tliis  leaves  on 
each  side  of  the  brood-nest,  between  the  division  boanls 
and  tin-  wails  of  the  hive,  au  air-space  whieli  may  Ik; 
filled  with  chaflf  cushions.  Across  the  centre  of  the 
hfood-frames  place  a  strip  of  wood  about  an  inch  thick, 
o?w  which  Btreteh  a  pisoe  of  moalin  as  Isige  m  the 
flnunes.  llp<m  thtsmaslhi  oorerinc  a  diaff  cushion  4 
inches  tliiek  shoulil  Ik'  plaeed  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  chafT  side.s,  will  com  itletely  protect  the  bees.  Above 
the  tiarkiii:;  the  hive  admits  a  fice  cinmktioD  of  air, 
whieh  ciuricJi  otT  all  moisture. 

Tlie  sides  and  ends  of  single- walled  hives  mar  be  pro- 
tected in  Tarioasvavs  to  secure  warmth.  The  hives 
ahonld  be  kept  wsD  aown  to  the  ground,  the  entrance 
being  cootnoted  to  about  1  inch,  for  the  bees  to  %  in 
and  out  at  will,  and  the  ookmy  should  be  protected  irom 
the  direct  ra.vs  of  thOMUl  SM  fim  tiw  drivioig  IB  of 
win<l  and  rain. 

EnemifK. — If  colonie.H  are  kept  stront'  by  the  methods 
here  given,  there  will  be  little  if  any  danger  from  ordi- 
nary enemies,  such  as  toads,  mice,  ants,  or  the  bee-motb, 
the  latter  being  always  a  terror  to  the  keepeis  of  oomiiioii 
Uaek  bees,  partieolariy  when  kept  in  log  gums  or  statton- 
aiy-<i>mh  hives  ;  but  where  Italian  or  S\Tian  bees  are 
kept  in  11)11  leni  movable- frame  hives  no  fear  need  be 
('ntertaineil.  1  >> s«  ritery  S4>nietiines  attaek.s  the  bees  in 
early  spring  and  sweeps  away  whole  apiaries,  but  in 
OMSt  cases  the  cause  is  easily  traced  to  defective  win- 
tering. "Foul  brood,"  though  of  rare  oocurrenoe  in 
tlus  country,  is  justly  dreaded  by  all  bee^teepen  ac- 
quainted with  its  ravages  in  Europe.  It  attaoks  the 
brood  in  the  cells,  and  its  germs  may  be  carried  by  the 
Ix'es  to  other  hives,  so  that  it  sometiuics produces  ureat 
disaster  before  ita  presenec  is  known.  I'oul  brood  may 
be  detected  by  an  offensive  cxlor,  perceived  as  WKin  as 
the  cover  of  tlu  liivc  is  raised.  The  cells  containing 
foul  brood,  instead  of  being  oTil,  aie  denmasd  and  of 
a  dark-gxajr  odor,  and  on  beiiiff  opened  the  jwimg  bees 
win  be  foond  in  a  deoompoeed  ocmdttion.  No  remedv 
iuflioient  to  save  the  combs  has  yef  iH  cn  discovcrca. 
but  since  the  disease  is  confined  eniirely  to  the  brood, 
the  Ws  may  Ije  saved  by  druminlnir  them  out  into  a 
clean  box  and  leaving  them  without  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  all  tho  honey  in  tlu  ir  stomaehs  will 
have  been  exhausted.  The  bees  should  then  be  driven 
into  a  clean  hive  filled  with  sheets  of  eemb-foundation, 
and  should  receive  feed  composed  of  e4|ua1  parts  (by 
measure)  of  granulated  sugar  and  water,  adding  half  a 


te;isp(H)iiful  of  sidieylic  ai-id  to  each  quart  of  this  fof>J, 
which  shoidd  be  fed  at  about  hO°  to  85°  Fahr.  The 
empty  combs  in  the  afl'eeted  hive  should  be  melted  into 
wax^and  those  containing  the  fool  brood  honied  an; 
and  if  the  hive  be  ossd  s^ain,  it  shodd  he  dioiOQgn|f 
srulded  out.  aiidnoMdwidiastiongsolatMiiof  salicylic 
aoid  and  Ujra-x.  (A.  J.  K.) 

BEER.   See  Brewing. 

BEER,  Adolf,  an  Austrian  historian,  was  bom  at 
Prossnits,  in  Moravia,  Feb.  27,  1831.  He  was  edtica- 
ted  at  the  gymnasia  at  l^ressbuig  and  Pesth  and  at  the 
univerBitiee  of  Berlin.  Heiddber{[,  Prague,  and  Vienna. 
Fkom  1853  to  1857  ne  taught  in  gv-mnasia  at  Cicr- 
nowits,  lineniiB,  and  Prague,  and  in  tne  latter  year  was 
made  ptofcSBOr  eitraominarj-  of  Austrian  hi.stoiy  in 
tho  law-school  at  Gnxs-swanlein.  From  1858  to  ISM 
he  was  professor  t>f  universal  bistorj-  in  the  commercial 
academy  at  Vienna,  and  since  that  time  has  been  pro- 
fcssur  of  histoi^  in  the  technical  high  school  in  Vienna. 
He  took  part  m  edooationa]  reforms  for  some  jnan  in 
organizing  the  sehool  board,  in  the  publk^eewMil  law 
of  1»C9,  in  the  reoneaniiing  of  scientifie  8eh(v>]>,  and 
became  a  counsellor  in  the  educational  U»:irl ;  t  ut  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Burgher  niinislrj'  n  turn  id  to  his 
work  as  |)n)fes8or  and  author.  He  \&  a  corresponding 
meinl>er  of  the  Academy  of  Vienna  and  a  foreign  mem- 
bcr  of  that  of  Jjeyden.  He  h.is  made  extensive  jour- 
neys through  the  principal  countries  of  Enropc  for  the 
purpose  of  educational  and  historical  resMrdi.  His  his- 
torical labors  have  been  cbieflv  connected  with  the  reigns 
of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joscjin  TI.  He  ha.s  eontributrd 
to  the  ArcJu'p  fiir otterreichOfSchichte  and  to  Von  iSvbel  s 
Ilixt'iri.irhe  Zi'itxchrtft,  and  has  pi  ibli.shed  GtachidiU 
(leg  I  r< (Vienna,  1>60),  Die  Fort*chritte  dn  Vn' 
terrii  htxii  i  sens  in  den  KuUuntantm  JE/umpa's  (IsdT), 
At^xacimimoen  Bentindet  iiber  Maria  Theraa  (1871), 
Jotepih  II.,  LamtUd  II.,  vnd  Kaunitzj  ihre  Brir/iuen- 
id  (1873),  Frimrich  II.  uml  Van  Smeten;  ein  Beitrtig 
zitr  Gexchichteder  fTsten  TheilunQ Ihlenji  {Ijc'tpmc,  187.3), 
LtHyj»>ltl  IL,  Frattz  II..  vnd  Kuthon'mi  f"/i  lui.^^Inna 
(1873),  Tr//fthoffg  Adchliixs  and  Die  OrietitalijtcJit 
Polltilc  Off/rrrciiLi  ( 1  sSd  i.  lie  wsus  a&?ociated  with  F. 
Hocheggcr  in  the  authorbhip  of  iJie  enle  Thdumg 
Pblmt~h  vols.,  1873). 

BEETS.  NicoLAAB,  S.  T.  D.,  a  Dutch  poet^  dutdi- 
writer,  and  theologian,  was  bora  at  Haariem  in  1814. 
He  began  the  study  of  theolopj'  at  Ijcydon  in  1833, 
and  took  his  dctree  tloctor  of  theology  in  1839  with 
a  thesis,  De  /Eimi  Sylvio.  He  had  already  entcreil  on 
his  poetical  eareer  by  publishing  in  \<'A  translations 
from  Sir  Walter  Seott  and  Lord  Byron,  and  by  orig- 
inal poems  in  the  manner  of  the  latter— Jok  (18d4)i 
Kuur  (1835),  Guy  de  Maming  nS37).  Though  these 
were  fine  from  the  taint  of  infiideiiiv,  he  afterwards  een- 
snred  them  as  belonging  to  the  "dan  period  "  of  his  liih. 

A  favorable  change  may  be  notieed  in  his  Gtdichten,  a 
Volume  of  niiseciiancous  pot  uis  whieli  appeared  in  I83S 
(2(1  ed.  18&5)  and  in  the  metrical  romance  AiUt  van 
Hofland  (IS4(().  In  the  latter  year  he  l>ecame  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  church  at  Heemstedc,  a  village  near 
Haarlem,  where  he  remained  till  1854.  In  1839  be 
bad  published  under  the  name  of  "Hildebrand"  a 
collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches  called  Camera 
Obtcura.  This  litde  work,  setting  forth  Dutch  man- 
ners and  idioms  in  a  humorou.s  st>Te,  j^ntvod  unexi>ect- 
edly  popular,  and  has  been  translated  into  French,  r'n?- 
lish,  German,  and  Italian.  In  lS4ii,  Heets  jirepareJ  i 
biography  of  the  Dutch  scholar  and  orator  Van  dcr  Palm, 
of  which  an  English  translation  was  pobUshed  at  New 
York  in  1869.  In  1854  he  became  one  of  the  ims- 
tors  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Utrecht  In  1865  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters,  and 
in  1S('>9  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roj'al  Academy 
of  Science.  In  1^7')  he  w.us  made  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  Univeniity  of  UtreehL  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Utrecht  he  has  continued  to  produce  poetical, 
literaiy,  and  religious  works.  Besides  seversl  volumes 
of  sermon^  his  ddef  nUgMMirnk  a  iStM^^ 
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or  ITouT*  of  RJlJicntinn,  first  issncd  in  annual  volumes 
from  1848  to  18:)2.  and  again  from  1859  to  1K62,  wliile 
•n  Mlditional  volume  appeared  in  1 875.  Selections  iruui 
thaw  writings  have  been  published  in  Germany.  He 
■Iw  pnWriMd  in  1853  %  Tolaioe  on  St  Pad,  Bntbu 
(3d  M.  1859),  wliieh  lua  been  tmnriatod  Into  Oermaa 
»nd  Danish.  Hi.s  literary  works  comprise  VerjXMiziiif/cn, 
or  "Rel'rf-shinfiit.s"  (1S')C;  2(1  ed.  1M73),  } 'rschriil.;,- 
A«/<7J,  or  ■'Mi*-iHatiii'.-'''  (I8."is  T:!;  "Jd  o<1.  isTi'r).  His 
later  pocni-s  apiMjan-d  in  Korntltliinncn,  "  I'onillowfrs" 
(ISS.I);  Nieuux  GtiUrlUm,  "New  Poems"  (1^57) ; 
Maddimen^  "Dainea"  (1869).  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poetical  WOrb  in  three  volumes  was  pub- 
liabad  in  1873,  and  a  second  edition  in  1878.  since 
that  time  another  volume  has  been  added,  Ntyaan- 
Un<Jn\,  "Autumnal  Ix-aves"  (ISSl). 

IJKLFAST.  tin-  ciiuiify  soat  of  Waldo  co.,  Maine, 
is  a  port  of"  cutn'  "ti  l!rlt';i!^t  I^av,  wliich  ujuns  intu 
Penouoot  Baj*.  It  is  3i)  miles  is",  of  Unnp-r.  on  the 
Bdftst  and  Mooflchead  Lake  Railroad.  It  has  a  eourt- 
lioiiiei  Blannie  templ«.  two  larse  bridges,  five  hotels,  a 
national  hank,  a  savmgs  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
fire  chvirvl!os,  and  a  hiirh  pehool  and  twcntv  other 
Bobools.  It  lia.s  a  foundn-,  siiw-  and  prist-nnlls,  two 
sash-and-blind  fartories,  .Hhip  yanls,  and  nianufactnrcs 
of  leather,  ships'  bltM-ks,  and  elothinp.  It  hati  an  ut- 
tnictive  appearance,  Ixing  on  the  side  of  a  hill  over- 
looking a  fine  harbor.  It  was  settled  in  I77U  bypemons 
<^  Sootoh-Iriah  descent  from  Londonderry,  N.  EL,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  18&3.  It  was  aKme  tiine 
noted  for  ship-building,  and  this  industry  u  now  rem- 
ink'.  It.s  property  is  valoed  at  $2,4C.'),000,  its  public 
debt  is  fTtKMKM),  and  its  yearly  expenses  arc  $81,.'itK). 
In  tlio  neij:hborhood  ure  ^>mv  popular  tmmmer  resorts. 
Popiilatittn,  53i)S.  An  interesting  hi.storv  of  the  city, 
by  |)r  Joseph  Williamson,  was  published  in  1877. 

BKlXilOJOSO.  Princess  of,  CiusnifA  m  Tri- 
YULZIO  (1808-1871),  daughter  of  the  marquis  di 
Trivulzio,  was  born  in  3Iiian,  June  28,  1808.  She 
was  educated  in  Dart  by  Manzoni.  She  married  in 
lKi'4  tile  prince  Kmilio  di  Barbiano  e  di  Itelgiojoso. 
The  niarriaijc  was  not  hapny.  Springing  from  a 
Guelphic  family,  and  thus  by  inheritance  vcr.'  lib- 
eral in  her  ideas  and  enthusiastic  in  her  love  of 
Italy  and  of  liberty',  she  was  not  willing  to  reside  at 
Milan  under  Austrian  rule.  She  therefore,  after  brief 
sotoums  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  went  to  Paris, 
where  her  rank,  fortune,  love  of  letters,  and  pro- 
nounoel  political  opinions  cau-sed  her  soi^'iety  to  be 
sou^rht  by  iin  n  nf  culture.  La  Fayette  wjis  her  oon- 
st.tnt  visitor,  and  aiuonsr  litcrarj'  men  the  historians 
.^Iignet  and  Augustin  Thiern'  were  her  particular 
fHeDdai  In  tke  year  1846  she  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Enny  on  <Ae  Parmatirm  of  the  Guhofi'c  Dofjnuv,  which 
displayc*!  power  of  thought  and  felicity  of  diction.  In 
I>*4'<,  urired  by  patriotism  and  principle,  she  joined 
licariily  in  the  revolution  in  Italv,  hurried  to  .Milan,  and 
herself  raised  a  battalion  of  volunteers;  but  the  victo- 
ries of  Radctskv  d;ushcd  the  hojics  of  the  revolutionists ; 
she  was  obligeJ  to  tly  for  her  life,  and  all  her  property 
in  Italy  was  conils(uitcd.  Returncl  to  Paris,  she  wrote 
articles  of  a  hberal  character  for  vanmia  Jonmala.  Later 
she  travelled  in  (rroece,  Turkey,  and  Aaia  Minor,  and 
publi.><hcd  the  account  of  her  journey  in  numlxirs  of  the 
Rrvm  df  D'  lLr,  M'tiiilts.  and  afterwanls  in  volumes,  en- 
titled Asia  Minor  ttn>l  Si/n'n  and  .SVf  -ir.s  in  Turkish  I, iff. 
These  appeared  in  IK.kS.  In  I  SfiO  appeared  licr  J  lis- 
tory  of  tfu-  IL>  m,-  nf  Savo^,  and  in  186y  her  RefbrtiotiA 
ttBM  tKt  Pre$aU  Conditton  of  Italy  and  it$  I\iturt. 
8ne  was  the  author  of  several  novels,  one  of  which,  em- 
\hi  lyinv  her  observations  in  Eastern  travel,  was  entitled 
Kiiiii)'! ;  or,  Tiirlcn- Asiatic  Xarrativn.  Upon  the  proc- 
lamation of  an  amnesty  by  tin;  cnipcmr  Franei.s  .fom  ph 
her  projHirty  was  rcston'd  to  her.  She  ctintinued  to 
write  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  was  an  anient  stuileut 
of  science,  eepeoiaUy  mathematics,  which  she  studied 
with  Arago.  The  nrinoaa diad  aft  nUan  on  the  5th  of 
Jnlv.  1871.  (H.  a) 


BELGIU.M.  In  this  article  we  give  only  a  sketch  of 
See  Vol.  III.       presentoundiuonot this  kinirdotu,  which 
p.  443.  Am.'  now  ranks  among  the  ooantries  of  Europe  as 
<^')'    ^^^^  Miventccnth  in  area  and  the  ninth  in 
population.  In  the  stadatioa,  wherever  thn 
year  is  not  specitied,  the  reference  is  to  1880. 

PopnlaUon. — At  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  in 
1S30  the  population  wiw  3,78o,814;  in  1870  it  had  in- 
creased to  '),ijs7,>2i),  ami  in  188(J  to  5,519,-i44,  of 
whom  2,758,413  were  males  and  2,761,431  females. 
On  De&  31,  1881,  the  popalaUon  was  5,585,846.  The 
population  of  the  nine  proviooea  was  as  fdlowa  in 
1880.— Antwerp,  577,232;  Brabant,  985,274;  East 
Flanders,  8Hl,8ir);  West  Flanders,  691,7t)4;  Uai- 
nault,  yyT.Ttjj  ;  Liege,  G'>;{, 735;  Liiubourg,  210,851; 
Luxembourg,  2U'.t,llS;  Naiu  ir,  ;i22,65l.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  an)  Brussels,  containing  (with  its  sub- 
url».s)  377, uSt  inhabiunto;  Antwerp,  109,112;  Ghent, 
131,431  ;  _Lie:^e.  123,131;  Bruges.  4r"'»l;  .Malin.8, 


r- 


denseliy  populated 
I  aTenure,  490  in* 


42,381;  Verviers.  4(J,'j44:  Lowain, 
nay,  32,566.   Belgium  is  the  m 
country  of  Euroiie,  having,  on  an  aTenffe, 

habitants  to  the  s  piare  mile;  yet  flu!  dctisity  varies 
greatly  in  the  dilicieiit  pn>vinix*s,  rcachiiiK  an  averajje 
of  77.">  in  Brabant  and  7,'i>  in  East  Flanders,  while  m 
Limbourg  it  sinks  to  224  and  iu  Luxembourg  to  121. 
The  births  were  171,864  (males  87,7S2,  tumiiles  84,082, 
still-bom  8060) ;  the  deaths  were  123,323 ;  showing 
the  excess  of  biitlia  48,541.  Of  the  births  13,284 
were  illegitimate,  or  more  than  one-tweUlh ;  the  ratio 
varies  in  the  different  provinoes,  being  greatest  in 
Brab.iiit  and  le.wl  in  Luxeinbourg.  There  wa.-i  one 
birth  to  every  32.2  of  the  population,  and  139  births  to 
KX)  death.i.  Tiie  number  of  deaths  under  one  ye;ir 
was  32,058  ;  between  one  and  five yearsof  age,  16, 139. 
The  deaths  by  accident  we:-e  2104;  hf  mimlcr,  100; 
by  auioide,  591.  The  number  of  marriages  was  38,926. 
As  has  been  the  ease  fbr  tHsveral  years,  there  waa  » 
slight  increase  in  population  due  to  iimniirratiini, 
there  having  been  U'),490  immigraliMiis  and  1.j,Uo4 
emigrations. 

G'tverHiHent. — Belgium  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  exclusively  male  suoces.sion,  acctirding  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Feo.  7,  ls3l.  The  present  king,  Leo- 
pold II.,  was  bom  April  9,  1835,  being  the  eliest  son 
of  the  first  king.  Leopold  L,  at  wheaedeath,  Doa  10. 
1865,  he  snooeeded  to  the  tbrini&  He  waa  married 
Aug.  22,  1S53,  to  Marie  Ilenriette.  dauL'hter  of  .\n'h- 
duke  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  has  three  daughters. 
The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  is  IMiili]),  Count  of 
Flanders,  bruthcr  to  the  king,  born  Mareh  24,  1837, 
andnowueutenant  general  of  the  Belgian  annjr.  He 
was  married  April  25. 1847,  to  Prinoess  Marie,  younger 
daughter  of  Prinoe  Cburibi  Antoine  of  Hohenzullem* 
Signmringen,  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  elder  son,  BaMwin,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  born  at 
Brus.-iels  June  3,  1809. 

The  king's  ciibinet  consijsts  of  seven  ministers,  ap- 
pointee! and  dismi-ssed  at  his  pleasure ;  tlicir  departs 
ments  are  respectively  foreign  affairs.  Justice,  finance, 
war,  the  interior,  public  inatroction,  and  public  woriu. 
The  legislative  DOwer  ia  eaercised  jointly  by  the  Kinc, 
the  Senate,  and  tbe  (A amber  of  repre»tentatives.  The 
chanilwr  is  composed  of  I3H  <leputips,  eleeleil  lor  four 
years,  one  half  the  Tiunibcr  being  elected  every  two 
years.  Tlie  Senate  alwayn  i-ontains  (me-half  as  many 
memU'rs  as  the  cliaaiU^r,  and  these  are  elected  for 
eiktht  years,  one  half  h*ntig  elected  every  four  years. 
The  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legishiture  are 
eleoted  dirscdy  by  all  citisens  that  p.ay  annual  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  20  florins  (about  8  dollars).  In  1882 
these  electors  numbered  118,626,  being  2145  per  cent, 
of  the  pt)pulation.  A  representative  must  be  at  least 
25  years  of  age,  a  .«enator  4*),  and  the  latter  must  pay 
an  annual  ta^  of  21  If)  t'ratics  (nearly  $424).  An  an- 
nual list  is  prepared  of  (hose  that  are  thus  eligible; 
in  19SI  the  number  was  511.  Each  province  nas  a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  oonndl,  the 
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nuiulxsr  of  mctnbfirs  of  tlie  latter  ^arj-ing  in  different 

1»rovinoea.    All  citizLiis  paying  10  floriiu  aniiUiil  tax, 
lavc  the  right  of  voting  for  thetO,  and  there  are  | 
236,2'JO  provincial  electors.   Them  m  ako  communal : 

wniioUs  wiUi  wwaidenble  power  over  koal  affiura. 
The  lOnnnODietitB  for  deeton  to  them  eoundls  aie  atill 
lower  totn  ftf  those  to  the  former,  ati'l  in  1SS2  there 
were  382,569  persons  qualifio  l,  beinj,'  nearly  7  per  oenL 
of  the  pKipulation. 

Rdiqion. — Almost  the  entire  population  is  Ilonian 
Calhoko,  though  liberty  is  granted  to  all  in  religioaa 
matters,  and  toe  miojatcts  of  all  denominaiiuns  are 
paid  by  the  StetOi  In  1881  the  amount  appnM>riated 
fur  this  purpofle  was  4,720,600  francB,  of  winch  lloman 
Catholics  received  4,632,400,  Protestants  74,958,  and 
Jews  15,'J'J2.  The  ntinihor  of  Protestuts  is estiBMled 
at  15.000,  and  that  of  Jews  at  3iX)0. 

E'lnoidim. — Important  changes  have  been  made  in 
recent  yean  with  regard  tu  education.  The  law  of 
1879  difoela  tiMl  them  shaH  lie  at  least  one  primaiy 
school  in  every  commune,  eioept  where  the  Oovem- 
ment  Judges  that  one  school  may  serve  for  two  or  more 
oommuoM,  and  the  Government  determines  the  num- 
her  of  primaiy  as  well  as  of  infant  and  adult  schools 
neoe.ssary  in  eioh  plaro.  Tn  t]a  s(!  pxihonla  instruction 
is  given  in  reading,  writiuL'.  eleiiieii(ar\-  arithmetii:, 
the  metric  system,  tlie  ru'liinent.s  of  the  language 
spoken  in  the  vicinity,  whether  French,  Flemisih,  or 
Uerman,  the  outlines  of  geogTai>hy  and  national  bistoij, 
the  elementa  of  the  natural  sciences,  drawing,  mnsio^ 
and  g}-mTiastics ;  and  girls  are  tanght  neecUe-woit. 
Mora!  in.struction  is  also  givrn.  Imt  n'Hirinn.s  instruc- 
tion i.*!  left  to  the  care  of  paretiLs  am]  t^)  the  clergy  of 
the  different  di'n.>itiinatii>ns,  who  may  give  it  in  tlic 
school-buildiug  before  or  after  the  usual  hours  on  de- 
mand of  the  parents.  The  comraunea  arc  required  to 
give  gmtuitous  instruction  to  all  children  whose  par- 
ents cannot  affonl  to  pay  for  their  e<lucation.  The 
primary  schools  are  under  the  oversight  of  the  ootn- 
mannl  authorities,  the  government  inspector  and 
8chool-l)oarJ.s  cho.sen  by  the  commune,  or  by  the  gen- 
eral govt^rnment^  K:wli  province  has  a  general  in- 
sjiOL'tor  of  primary  schools,  wlio  is  appoinicd  by  tlio 
king,  and  inspects,  at  least  once  in  every  two  years, 
each  commanid  school  in  liit  diflttiet.  There  are  also 
eentonal  inspectors,  who  an  required  to  visit  each 
school  at  least  twice  each  year.  A  cometl  de  per/ee- 
tihnnem^nt  of  primary  instruction,  under  the  presi- 
iwey  of  the  minister  of  public  instniclion,  discusses  i 
the  methods  of  tea^  lnng  and  selcfLs  the  tcxt-btwks  to 
be  used.  In  1878  there  were  437G  ommunal  hcIiooI.m, 
444  schools  adopted  by  the  State,  and  1'.)  in.spcctcd 
private  schools ;  there  were  SIX)  other  private  (ich<K»l«, 
making  the  total  number  of  primary  schools  5720, 
with  687,749  achokuB  (351,437  boyei  336.312  giiis),  or 
12.6  per  cent  of  the  population.  At  the  inspected 
schools  there  were  f)97,r»24  scholars,  and  at  tlio  non- 
inspected  90,125.  Nearly  four-tifihs  of  tlie  pu|))l.s  at- 
tending «)mnmnal  schools  re(t;ive<i  gratuitoii.ii  iiistriif- 
tion,  and  many  of  them  receive^!  also  food  and  cloth- 
ing;  more  than  tHo-thiris  of  t host*  in  the  adopted 
schools  were  taught  gratuitously.  There  were  in  all 
6166  male  teachen  ud  6642  female.  Besidi-s  the 
IwinMiy  aeboole  ib«n  were  also  schools  for  children 
under  six  years  of  a^e,  of  which  394  were  oommnnal, 
?.?>\  private  schools  in8|>ected,  and  401  non-inspected, 
making  a  total  of  1129  infant  seho.ils,  with  I24.0,'?l 
fleholars.  Though  tlnTo  \v<>uld  seem  to  be  ample  pro- 
vision for  primary  instruction,  yet,  out  of  4'.*,(n».')  )>er- 
flons  examined  for  the  militia  in  IKX],  there  were  7707 
unable  to  read  or  write,  1612  could  read  but  not  write, 
23,6U9  c^mld  do  both,  and  16,288  had  received  higher 
educatiotu  To  remedy  these  defects  schools  for  adults 
have  been  established,  and  in  1878  there  were  2747, 
with  L'-'-^.'tfiS  scholars  (120,876  males,  107.CS7  females), 
most  ot'  whom  were  taught  without  charge.  There 
were  also,  in  connection  with  hos])it4»ls,  prisons,  etc, 
100  other  schools,  whiuh  gave  instruction  to  7151 


scholars.  Tlie  expenditure  for  primary  instniction 
has  been  trreatly  increase*! ;  in  1S7;J  it  was  IS.07t>,635 
francs,  while  in  1878  it  was  2S.41.3,05.^,  of  which 
1,892.970  were  the  school  fees  received,  ti74.  I<i3  public 
or  imvate  donations,  10.583,664  contributed  by  the 
oommunes,  3,050,052  by  the  provinces,  and  1 1 ,843.797 
by  the  general  govcniiuent^ 

The  middle  si-hools  comprise  the  roval  atbcnajiiin.'?, 
the  state  schools,  and  the  conmiuiial  scdiools,  which 
are  of  two  grades.  The  course  in  these  schools  ex- 
tends over  three  years.  The  foUowiog  taUe  pvet 
some  statistics  for  the  year  1880: 
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f.9r,,iM 

238,561 

816,677 

About  one-eighth  of  the  students  were  in  prepara- 
tory chus-ses,  and  the  rest  were  nearly  e<iually  divided 
Ix  twccn  tbost?  pursuing  liberal  studies  ana  those  taking 
a  professional  course.  The  latter  is  divided  into  three 
sections,  commerdal,  industrial,  end  scientific.  Tim 
law  of  1881  lequiree  that  there  shall  be  at  least  ntne* 
teen  athenararas,  and  in  1882  the  aotnal  nnmher  was 
twcntv-fivc.  Another  law  of  the  same  vcnr  nvpiires 
that  tliere  shall  Iw  at  least  100  state  mid  Jle  schools  for 
1ki\'S  and  riO  fir  L'irls. 

lA)r  higher  education  there  are  the  state  universiiit^s 
at  Ghent  and  Li^'ire,  the  free  I'niversity  at  BriLs^tK 
and  the  Catholic  University  at  lyouvain.  The  number 
of  students  in  ISSI  was  as  follows:  Ghent,  6S6; 
Li(Sge,  1161  i  Brussels,  1239;  andLouvain,  1512. 

There  are  slso  mx  state  nonnal  schools  and  one 
adopted  school  for  primary  teachers,  six  state  and  IVmr 
adopted  nonnal  silioob  for  female  feaeliers,  and  in 
coiitiertion  with  iniiMie  whools  there  are  >ix  normal 
primarv  sections.  The  oourae  extends  over  three  years, 
in  the  last  of  which  the  pupils  have  practice  in  teach- 
ing.  There  arc  also  sevend  private  normal  schools, 
espociallv  episcopal  schools. 

Of  schools  or  colleges  for  instruction  in  q)ecisl 
branches  luav  be  mentioned  the  navigation  schools  at 
Antwerp  and  Ostcnd.  which  prepim?  officers  for  mer- 
chant ve,s.sel8 ;  the  military  school  at  Brus.scl.s,  with  273 

1)niiil8,  and  that  at  Alost  for  the  sons  of  soldiers,  which 
laa  330  pupils ;  the  agricultural  school  at  Gcmblous, 
with  70  students ;  the  horticultural  school  at  Ghent, 
with ^27  students,  and  that  at  Vilvorde,  with 26:  tbs 
vetertnaiy  college  at  Brussels,  with  93  stndentsL  There 
were  also  82  academies  and  schools  of  dc.siirn,  with  a 
total  of  12,212  pupils;  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
I'ine  Arf.s  at  Antwerp,  with  1092  students  ;  tin  Koyal 
Oonscrvatorj'  of  Music  at  Unisscl.'*,  with  HHt4  wliolars. 
and  the  conservatory  at  Liege,  with  1073  scholars,  ana 
108  othermusical  schools,  with  8168  si  liclars.  Indus- 
trial mstroodon  has  attracted  cunsideiul  k:  aticntiun  in 
recent  yean,  and  there  were  33  such  schools,  with 
92.)3  pupils.  The  manufacturing  schooh,  intended 
chiefly  for  drls,  in  1878  comprise*!  66  oomasunsl 
schools,  with  I9f)4  scholars,  118  private  inspooted 
s<diools,  with  fi7(H>  s<  holar8,  and  209  schools  not  in- 
spected, with  10,915  scholars,  making  a  total  of  19,575 
scholars,  of  whom  17,631  were  females. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  central  state  priaooi 
was  1647,  in  the  reformatories  647,  and  in  the  provfah 
cial  prisons  301 1.  The  workhouses  had  2851  inmates, 
and  the  lunatic  asylums  8165  patients,  of  whom  6389 
were  paupers. 

Arnui. — The  infantry  consists  of  19  regiments,  of 
which  14  are  of  the  line,  3  of  ch.isseurs,  1  of  grena- 
diers, and  1  of  carabioeeis.   It  contains  1676  offioen 
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and  25,677  men  m  tune  uf  peace,  aud  52,200  oil  war 
luotiug.  The  cavalry  ooiismts  of  8  rej^iiuenta,  4  of 
Isiticers,  2  of  chagscMira,  aud  2  of  guides.  It  contains 
~'.H'>  niUccra  and  5CS0  men  in  time  of  peace,  increased 
to  6US0  iu  Liuic  uf  war.  The  artillerv  coni^ista  of  7 
rednieiila,  4  of  field  and  3  of  siege.  It  has  466  officers 
and  7559  men.  There  is  1  n^meatof  eogioeen,  with 
1 .15  officers  and  1 57 1  ujcn.  i noreaaed  in  war  to  3600 men. 
Thci-o  are  23  oflu  i  i>>  :iii<l  377  men  euj^aged  in  trana- 
porUtioii,  but  ill  w.ir  ilii:^  intmher  is  increasod  tn  1802 
men.  To  the  fun'i^'itinij  iinust  be  aJdeti  J-!  irenerals  and 
573  officers  cng;i^tid  in  varioiiii  service.  'Jlie  iut:d  cf- 
ftctive  foree  of  the  army  ni  time  of  peai'e  is  4i>,272 
men,  10,014  horaeii  ud  2i04  cannon ;  in  time  of  war, 
103,683  men,  13,«00  hones,  and  210  omimhi.  The 
civic  guard  in  18K1  amounted  to  30^954  UMII,  irith  * 
reaerve  of  about  90,000  men. 

A'/n'<-iiftiirr: — Tin-  total  amount  of  eiiltivablo  land 
ill  Belgium  is  2,66.), TOO  huctarcs  (6,5S2, 120  acres),  of 
vn  Iik  L  485,(K)0  liectares  are  oovenid  with  wmida,  435,- 
000  arc  moorland,  and  1,743,000  are  cultivated.  About 
one-half  is  ieaiMid  to  tenantA,  the  other  half  remaining 
in  the  hoods  of  the  owners;  yet  the  nUo  ▼sries 

frcatly  in  the  different  provinces,  fbnr-fifths  of  tlie 
ukI  ill  nainit  rs  bLiu;,'  cultivated  by  teuantii,  while  in 
LuxLiubviurj;  yiily  uiic  I'ourth  is  leased.  The  farms  arc 
genenUly  smuU,  there  btiny;  uhoKeiliL-r  T44.0(HJ.  Of 
these  56'5  do  not  cxoood  one  hectare  {2  it  acros/,  36*5 
per  cenL  do  nut  exceed  10  hectares,  and  only  7  ner 
cent,  are  of  greater  extent.  In  ooaseqaeooe  of  this 
excessive  division  and  the  cheapnen  of  labor,  ma- 
ehinery  is  but  little  used  on  fitnas.  jmt  th«f  aie  well 
enltivated  and  highly  pn>fitah1«.  Tlie  average  yield 
of  wlioiit  or  rye  is  24  bii.sliels  per  ai  re.  Tlie  avora:!0 
value  uf  arable  lainls  Lj  4173  francs  per  hectare,  the 
avera^'c  rem  Id-*  Ir.uicn.  varying froiu  44  in  Luxembourg 
to  I'-i^t  in  llainault.  The  dally  wagen  of  ngricultiinu 
laborci>.  vary  trum  1  "50  frantis  (30  cents)  in  Flanders  to 
3  fnincs  (60  ocnt>i)  in  manufaeturiog  districts.  Ahnnt 
one-fourth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricuhnml 
work,  and  one-third  of  the  kbtjom  are  women.  Much 
improvement  has  been  effei^ed  in  recent  years  by  agri- 
cultural sooietip.s,  there  heiiiir  lea.st  iiiie  in  each 
pnivincA;  under  their  uutipioM  fairs  ami  exhibitions 
are  la  hl,  at.  which  there  are  conijietitions  for  prizes. 
Lectures  are  delivered  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
interest  of  these  wteicties. 

Mining. — In  1S81  there  were  270ooal  minen  in  Bel- 
giam,  employing  101,351  persons  nad  producing  16,- 
874,777  tons  of  coal,  valued  at  163,704,^^3  francs.  In 
the  iron,  lead,  and  zinc  mines  there  were  2650  persons 
employed,  and  (lie  prod  net  was  3741  tons  uf  kail,  8761) 
tons  of  blende,  15,;k>4  tons  ut  ealuminc,  ami  2(15,000 
toii!<  of  puddled  iron.  Tlie  pni'lnotinii  is  ilimiiii-liiiig 
yearly,  and  the  iron-works  in  1881  import^Mi  1,325,000 
tons  non  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemboorf,  Spain, 
Algaris,  otc;  or  zinc  ores  145,933  tons  were  imported 
flrora  Greece,  Spain,  Sweden,  etc.;  of  lead  Ores  8000 
tons  were  imported  from  France,  Sardinia,  and  Greece. 
The  mines  arc  under  the  supcriutendcncy  of  a  corps 
of  mining  engineers  api)>iintei4  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  Thev  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  la<3/e 
ami  Mons,  and  ten  arrondisscments,  eaeh  of  which  in- 
dudes  two  or  three  mining  districts. 

The  establishnienta  for  the  working  of  minerals 
OtC,  in  1S8I,  comprised  iron-works,  317;  steel,  3; 
sine,  23;  Icail,  5:  copper,  6;  alum,  1 ;  glaas.ee.  In 
these  works  'Vi  "--j  men  were  eni|'iiyel.  'Iiie  value 
of  the  iron  aii !  s'eel  manutiieiures  wa.s  ]  .)l,iJLXi.UOO 
f rane.x  ;  ziiu"-,  :;7,(»i»il,iHK) ;  elas,^,  otj,(M)i  1,1)0: i  ;  cupjier, 
4,0iM».lKX),  lead,  il.dOii.iK)!).  The  pri'ihietinn  of  the 
nietalluiL'ie^il  wurks  wlus  piir  inMi,  O'N)  tuna;  rulled 
iron,  5y3,0i-)0;  steel  ingots,  141.00^);  rolled  steel, 
118,000;  spelter,  69,800;  lead,  7,650.  There  were 
abo  1729  marble  quanies,  employing  27,326  men,  and 
|in>dadnff  to  the  Talne  of  38,672,000  francs. 

MannnutiirtA.—'Wii  niDst  iiiip<trtaiit  tevlile  niann- 
QKSture  is  that  of  tlax,  and,  besides  the  ra\i  rr^terial 


raised  in  the  country,  a  large,  aiiioujit  i.s  iinpartc-i.  The 
cotton  niariiiraetme  is  important,  csjMH-ialiy  in  (  ihcnt, 
and  the  ceuUe  ul  the  W(N>llen  manulaciuru  ts  V'erviers. 
Wool  is  imported  chiefl>'  from  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  and  Prussia,  the  native  pro* 
duoe  being  small.  The  fdlowing  uble  shows  tho  VIUIIO 
of  the  imports  and  ezpoits  for  1881 : 

I  in  port*.  Exparta. 

Fliir  (io.s.>-(,ooo  njsafiM 

Hemp,  tow,  juU«.  rtc.  .  31,600,000   

FlaaC«DdlWU>i,yariH  .  lifieOfiOt  65,268,000 

"     "      "   clotlu   19,TO,000 

(3otton   3fi.")Vi,(xy)   

"    yam    ....  3,.hi»,",,i)00  J,'|''.".ih10 

"    clotba  ....  r},!n:M)00  2X'>J7.«()0 

Wool   ITT.Wt.OOrt  lij.Tol.ihiO 

WoeUeu  yarn  .  .  .  .  n.i:;4>.(XHi  to.ust.ixm 
"     goods   .  .   .  Zi/Ml.WO  37,;»eW,iM) 

Tlie  odier  manaftetaves  comprise  lace,  silk,  gtaai, 
paperJ[eatl)er,  sugar,  beer,  distdlcd  liquors,  vinegar, 
etc   Tlic  excise  duties  iu  18^1  on  sugar  amounted  to 

S,".H)3.I70  frams,  on  foreign  wiiie.s  4,.';s':i,MI  franr,«.  on 
beer  and  vinegar  15,057,667  t'r.mes,  anil  on  distilled  li- 
quors 26.437,987  francs. 

Cnmmerce. — The  following  tabic  shows  the  nnujber 
and  tonnage  of  the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entering 
and  leaving  the  ports  of  Belginm  in  1880  and  1 881 : 


EntfreJ. 
Ve«ei».  tonnage. 

.  &)>u  3.571,1(32 
4(i:J  2,7Si,tm 
laTti  6v«,96l 


In  1880 .    .  . 

"   1881,  K,1r,i„l 

"     "  Bailing 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  resaslsfirom  and  to  the  ditfercnleonntrics  in  1881: 


Lett. 

VeneU.  Tonna^. 
OfilS  3,.<>44.»(>4 
40Ca  2,711.055 
170d  620,043 


F.!ito:t-l  fniin. 

Left  fur. 

Vt."->i.U. 

'l'i)i:liiifJO. 

Tonna^. 

l,lb2.i:KI 
61S.U4 

3!M>1 

1,999,352 
5WJ7 

■4!'t; 

.381 

441 

3'i:).243 

120 

65,405 

343 

213,.VU 

l(t3 

129,418 

111 

ifti.airt 

37 

49,105 

&34 

lS0.0aS 

S81 

00^074 

75 

12T.6S3 

•  at 

«»•••• 

Sll 

US 

2*» 

I13,1<I8 

1(18 

53.233 

Enulaud  .  .  . 
Umt  .  .1  States  . 
i:iiii<«ia  .... 
CLTtiiany  .  .  . 
Arjrsntino  Rep'o 
Sw(  <lciiNijrwrty' 
1ml  i  a  liuil  Ctiiua 
S|>niu  .... 
Franco  .... 
Italy  .... 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  (e\j»ressed  in 
millions  of  &niici)of  the  imports  from  and  tlie  exports 
to  the  diffoMDt  wuntriss  in  1881,  and  of  the  goods  in 
transit. 


IXDpaila  Xxpcirta. 


IPraoes  •  •  ■  • 
HollanA  .  .  . 

EnsUnd  .  .  . 
Gcrmanv  .  .  . 
United  States  . 
Ru.<wia  .... 
South  Amarica . 
Asia.  .  .  •  • 
S|iaiu  .  .  .  • 
Italy  .  .  .  • 
Bwitzerland  .  . 


33ft 
MS 

240 
229 
223 
lis 
83 


414 

160 
2&4 
250 
43 
11 
11 

'ia 

28 
84 


In  tr*n- 
alt  fruin. 

200 
186 


174 


In  trai^ 
■it  to. 

s'irt 
lis 

153 
871 

m 


•  •  * 

•  *  • 
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The  oflFidal  chambers  of  conimcrc©  and  the  npper 
council  of  inilii>.try  and  commerce  have  Ix-en  a]i<i]i>hr'd 
in  Belgium,  but  i^n  the  principal  cities  thenj  an-  free 
commercial  as-sociations,  which  represent  the  interests 
of  trade.  Thef<*  prp«ent  to  the  fOTemment  their 
views  on  theeotnniereial  and  indllStritl  pfOtpcrity  of 
the  country,  and  nialte  annual lepoMs  oonceming  their 
respwtivc  districts. 

HailrnaAs  ■nul  CunnU. — ^The  tot.il  length  of  tho 
lines  in  oprnition  at  th«  HBerinnine  of  1881  was  4112 
kiiunu  treK  :  J.')7i|  milesi,  uf  whieh  2792  belonged  to  the 
state,  and  1320  were  emir.-. led  to  oompanics;  of  the 
former  1.5.14  were  doul  le  i  r:n  k  The  cost  of  eonstnic- 
tion  has  been  1,143,000,000  for  the  state  lines,  and 
4 1 4.000,000  for  the  eompanies'  linesi  The  gross  receipts 
were  113,000,000  franco  for  the  former,  and  38.000,000 
for  the  latter ;  the  net  receipts  45,000,000  fbr  Stiltn 
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uA  1 1»000|000  Ibr  ibe  ooinpaoies.  The  transportation 
WM  56,000,000  puBflogfln,  mi  33,000^  tons  of 
freifj^ht  Tne  rates  are  the  lowest  ia  Barope.  OP 

other  roads  thorr  are  over  4000 miles  mainfaiiuMl  liy  tlie 
atatt),  beaides  those  luaintaiued  by  the  pruviiicLs  and 
oommuncii.  There  are  thirty-two  caiKiJ.s,  wiiose  entire 
length  is  589  milca.  The  principal  are  the  uiariliiue 
canals  from  Ghent  toTcrneuzenJ'rom  (ihcnttoBn^ 
and  Ostend,  from  the  Kupel  to  BruaseU  aad  Lohtud. 
The  total  length  of  narimble  rivei«  and  eMMb  of  Bd- 
giuiu  is  1256  miles,  of  which  832  are  ojpoD  to  veaselB 
of  225  tons,  the  rest  \mng  tunoller.  The  8ca-ooaat  of 
Belgium  is  only  -il  mili's. 

loxfnl  and  Ttltf/iiipliic  Si'ifixtics. — The  total  nnni-  • 
her  ijf  letters  passing  through  the  post-offiee  was 
73,4iy,UUO;  newspapers,  71.830,000;  printed  matter,  I 
36,673,000:  poBtal-eards,  18,116,000.  The  telegrams  < 
not  to  difleraat  part^  of  the  oountqr  were  2,031,426 ; 
to  otW  ooantncs,  1,035,GG5,  bttldttl  356,724  in! 
transit. 

Ri-veiuif  and  Exjtmdittiret. — ^The  foUowing  table 

shows  the  annual  oidinaiy  rereoae  Mid  expaodUures 

in  raoeat  years : 


WTO,  .  .  .  190;>37.002  191.&t3.000 

1875,  .  .  .  S48,.'i29.(XK>  247,aX.000 

ISnL  .  .  .  987,011.000  249,749,000 

.  .  .  VSifBAjm  261,374.000 

m,  .  .  .  961.770.»t«  2&'>.8)M.608 

Vm,  .  ,  .  872,653,147  S73,60t{,47S 

The  details  of  the  revenue  and  expenditare  for  the 
lut  two  of  tlMoe  yean  are  shown  in  the  fuUowiag  table : 


Land  tax  

J'enonul  tax,    ,  .  . 

Trade  llceriMJS, .  •  . 

Ri  nl  of  niiiiM,     .  . 

I  ii»i'>in<i  dutlei,  .  . 
\  F.xriM'  iliitlE!*,  .  .  . 
I  Hliimp 'liittes,  ate.,  . 

'  l''wt  iittico  

uy>>.  toifgrBplm, 

UM:«lUueoiu, .  .  . 


I- 


reveuofl,  •  •  «  • 
nary 
•Id.), 


187S>. 

2J.294,.tV. 

1.^,26B,.^77 

I.'t,3-K).7,i7 

6.7yfi.7no 

&.»<;ty,}w2 

»lf.,l.W 

17.Si<>i.«l9 

18,!lfW.!«t6 

«-.'.7i)7,'i,W 

1».091,::l7 

i*'. <■'.',  Vie 

Uk4M.6U 

2n.770,M2 

•0,210,603 

XipMdltunt. 


fubllc  «lcl)t,  .  .  .  . 

ClvlllUt.  

Justice  and  rellgloii, 
Kon-l|{n  aSkin,  .  . 
Intcnor,  .  .  .  .  . 
I>ubllc  InitrucUon,  . 
Public  worka,  .  .  . 

War,  

Flnaiioa. 
RMBittaai 


187H. 

<,'.>"..lil6 

i.'>.><i"..r'H 

ll','li(7,.S'F7 


Ordlnarr  expenditare.    .  .  . 
Extraordlnarr  expenaltiire 
(Public  wuTiu,  tailwajTB,  eOc), 


ijaai,flM 

266,t^>1.808 
83.S82,B»t 


]  87y. 
79.nci-),033 

4.r.!«,(*73 
16.WH."jn7 

2,nH6,0«8 

».:i)si.y63 

14,311,231 


273.a06,473 
70.082,543 


The  public  debt  of  Belgium  at  the  end  of  1880 
amounted  to  1,422,81 4, f NX)  fran.^. 

Keeent  l^Mliail  IHnloti/. — ^The  clerical  party  oantt 
into  power  in  Belgium  in  1870,  having  the  cabinet  and 
a  muorit''' ill  bntli  i-IkuhIiiT',  mifl  since  that  time  everj' 
election  li.w  been  tirr -rly  I'Mntetttcd  bet  ween  the  elericals 
and  ilie  liheruld.  The  nnijoilty  of  the  former  in  the 
ehamben  was  somewhat  rcduoed  in  1874,  and  aRer  the 
dectionsof  ISTStiMy  were  compelled  by  public  opinion 
to  paaa  a  law  guarantoeing  the  seorecET  of  the  ballot. 


Uuaae  the  wonnnp  of  this  law  in  I8T8  die  libera!  narty 

obtained  a  mnjurity  in  lioth  chambers.    A  new  eaVinc't 
fbnued  under  the  presidency  of  M.  I*r6re-0rbau, 


which  has  been  sustained  by  the  elootions  of  1880  and 
1882.  The  ministry  has  been  cbielly  eogagod  in  devel* 
oping  and  improving  the  department  of  puMiO  inshno- 
tiiin,  which  lia.s  been  .separated  from  that  nt'tlie  inter!  ir. 
The  law  of  .luly  1,  lS7y,  reorgani/eJ  j)riui;ir>'  ln^lIlie- 
tion,  making  it  8e<"ular,  and  lelitin'is  instnu-ii.ni  Iw^ 
been  removed  from  the  pronamiueut'ihe  public  s<'lioofak 
The  nuuibiT  of  th&so  achoola,  as  well  as  of  numal 
schools,  has  been  greatly  inereaaed.  The  law  of  June 
15,  1881,  has  reori^ized  the  middle  ioiiooli,  and  has 
provided  for  the  chmtiun,  at  the  expenaa  of  tne  state, 
of  a  certain  nunib<?r  of  new  athenaeums  and  aehoolsfor 
IwyH  and  girls.  The  law  of  IST',)  wa.s  attacked  with 
gn>aL  viiilenee  by  the  ultnimontane  party  ;  tiic  UOD* 
sectarian  ;<chooU  have  been  interdicted  by  liie  i-lergy, 
and  many  private  schools  have  been  opened  by  theoi. 
The  bishops:  have  proooanoed  exoimmunication  a^nst 
the  teaebers  and  the  parents  of  childien  taught  in  the 
pnbNe  whoob,  and  in  some  parta  of  the  country  these 
sehool.s  have  been  deserted.  The  legislative  ehanilHTS 
ordered  an  investigation  into  the  matter,  which  estab- 
lislied  the.se  fiiets. 

The  strife  between  the  clerical  and  the  liberal  party 
extended  also  to  diplomai  ic  lucstions.  Until  1878,  the 
niini.stry  had  mainuined  an  emba^  at  the  Vatican, 
in  Bttitc  of  tlie  opposition  of  the  liberals  and  especiallf 
of  H.  FVtee-Orbao,  and  when  the  latter  took  charge 
of  foreign  affairs  he  made  arrangements  to  recall  the 
Belgian  envoy.  Vnyiv  lycn  XI 11.,  soon  after  hi.s  aavs- 
sion  in  IH".**,  s<enied  tu  indii  ate  that  he  would  i)ur8uc 
a  more  moderate  i)oliey  tluin  his  predeec»,sor,  and  would 
not  approve  the  extreme  meawircs  adopted  by  the 
bi8h<i))s  in  regard  to  the  ediieational  questioo.  A  dia> 
cuasion  of  the  sulgeGt  between  the  Belgian  flOTenuDent 
and  die  Holy  See  ftltowed,  bat  when  the  latter  finally 
sustained  the  hIsliiip-«.  the  envoy  was  ro(«lled  in  1><W. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  national  inde|KudeiK-<j 
was  ct'lebnii<'il  by  a  succession  <if  brdliant  spectacles  in 
Brussels  in  the  sunnncr  of  IHhO.  A  jLT.ind  cxhibiiion 
of  industry  and  art  was  also  held,  which  was  confined 
to  Belgian  produotioua.  Similar  ezbibiiioos  were  held 
in  the  foHoiring  year  b  the  prinoipal  dtiee  of  the 
provinoea. 

(Note. — ^The  above  artide  h  prepared  nnder  the  so* 

pervision  of  Emile  Laveh  ye,  of  Ijii'ire,  Reiu  itun  ] 

BlvIjJi.  Acousticians  eninniunly  speak  ut  a  bell  SB 
Seo  Vol. III.  though  it  were  a  e((neavc  disk  ;  but  experi- 
p.463.Am.  ments  with  a  violin  bow  on  very  thin  glass 
Mln  "ed")  fit'ger  bowls,  gongSi  and  small  In-dls  prove 
that  they  each  poMSM  DeouUarities  that 
distinguish  them  ftom  each  other  and  patttonlarlv  from 
large  chun-h  bells ;  which  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  attempt  to  understand  the  aoiustics  of  these  in- 
struments. A  large  bell  \:irl''s  (Nidsiiler^iliiy  in  tiiiek- 
ncss  at  the  waist  and  suundtmw.  It  is  tbereliire  obv  ii)ns 
that  the  laws  respecting  plates  of  uniform  tbiekncss 
will  not  inimetliatcdy  apply  to  hells  of  this  description. 

It  is  better  i>erhai)S  to  regard  the  bell  as  consisting 
of  an  infinite  number  of  rings  of  Tariona^dimenaieiiiL 
and  having  th^  centres  in  a  commoo  niial  Kne;  and 

it«  lnne<  as  the  produel.s  of  t  heir  mOtfaBSi  reciprocated, 
combined,  and  njjposed.  Hot  as  yet  tt  must  Lxi  eon- 
fe.s8e<l  that  the  nature  of  the  .sound  rif  the  de<?p-loned 
church  b«  11  is  little  underatixid.  The  study  of  bell* 
presents  certain  problems  which  have  long  puzzled  in- 
vestigators of  physical  phenomena.  Before  giving;  de- 
tails of  some  of  Itiesc,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  the  subject  by  ooatrastuig  a  bell  with 
an  ordinary  tuning-fork. 

On  striking  a  fork  upon  a  table  to  set  it  in  vibration 
the  note  given  out  at  the  instant  of  pj'reii.Hsiim  vanishes 
so  quii  kly  that  it  does  not  intrude  mKin  the  attention 
when  the  fork  is  mounted  on  a  sounding-board  to  elicit 
itfl  true  note.  But  in  the  case  of  a  bell  the  various  at- 
tendant tones  onee  generated  oontinue  to  sound  fbr 
some  time  with  fnll  roroe. 

On  testing  forks  it  will  in  many  cases  be  found  that 
their  overtOfMB  vary  iudifl'erentl>'.    li'  the  fundamental 
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tones  are  unifonnly  "A,"  ihc  first  overtone  obtained 
toK  be  "£,"  or  "  F,"  or  some  other  note  aboat  two 
MM  »  half  octaves  above  the  "A."  If  any  attonpt  is 
made  to  cause  the  forks  to  a^ree  with  respect  to  the 
pitch  of  this  overtone,  they  will  be  fonnd  to  differ  as 
n'carln  the  pitch  of  their  funiliiiiHMitals.  The  atten- 
dant lonts  of  imlh  also  vary,  md  similar  difficulties  at- 
tend their  investigation.  Although  the  Anicriciii  UAe 
( Jooea'a  patent)  cuta  a  bell  veiy  nead|y  at  anjjr  giren 
point  in  sneh  *  way  as  to  remove  ezoees  of  thieknesB, 
and  thus  siiporscdcs  tlio  oM  and  clnmsy  nio<le  of  tiininp 


by  hacking  out  metal  ami  thus  destroying  thesymtuetiy 
of  the  bell,  yet  the  lathe  does  WHt  emuue 
to  tone  the  attendant  tones. 


Some  of  these  seoondaiy  tones  are  lower  than  tbe 

primary,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  them  as 
overtones.  At  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  some  of 
the  bells  have  their  stronpost  st'condary  tones  above, 
and  others  have  theni  below,  their  primaries.  The 
words  "  primary  tone  "  must  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  note  that  is  obtained  at  tlie  Teqr  instant  of  percus- 
sion, when  tbe  bell  is  etrndc  with  a  metal  hammer  at 
the  soundbow.  This  must  be  considered  the  funda- 
mental note.  It  is  the  tone  quoted  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  beU  founder,  and  is  the  moet  prominent  tone 
heard  when  tbe  bell  is  soonded  in  suocession  with  other 
bells,  and  when  the  auditor  is  at  a  fkir  diatanee.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  note  obtained  bv  percussion  from  a 
tuning-fork  is  not  its  true  note.  'I he  attendant  tones 
of  bells  {when  not  brouf;ht  out  by  pcreussioM  at  points 
other  than  the  soundbow)  resemble  the  true  notes  of 
finb  as  reeardfl  quality;  while  the  true  notes  of  the  bell 
resemble  tne  overtones  of  the  fork  in  this  particular, 
li  is,  however,  often  difficult  to  judee  properly  regard- 
ing the  attendant  tones  of  a  boil ;  I'or  the  ear  and  ner- 
vous «ysteui  may  be  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  energy 
of  tbe  tones  sent  forth  DV  a  bell  of  5000  pounds'  weiglit 
when  the  ofaserrer  stanos  near  by  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  reason  with  snfReient  promptitude  upon  the  sensa- 
tion received.  ^Vhilc  the  exneriniontcr  is  dcliboratini;. 
the  attendant  tones  form  anu  increase  in  strength,  and 
the  primary"  one  becomes  fainter.  For  this  reason  a 
ninsical  artist^  tnuned  ao  na  to  have  keen  perceptions 
nspecting  debeate  rariations  in  tone,  is  stunned  or  be- 
wiHered  t)y  the  wiunds.  Even  persons  that  may  be 
called  callidis  in  this  particular  find  their  ears  becoin- 
in;;  jaded  and  their  feeble  ability  to  di.Hcriuiinutc  jrrow- 
iug  weaker  still.  If  an  investigator  hopes  to  learn  the 
pecoliarities  of  a  large  bell  by  tanpinj;;  it  gently  by  the 
band  in  ita  moet  aensitive  part,  the  nm,  or  by  sinking 
it  elsewhere  with  a  padded  dmmstick,  so  as  to  elicit 
lon«i  of  a  calmer  and  more  api^able  nature,  he  will 
probably  be  altogether  disappointed.  The  bell  thus 
Btnick  does  not  sound  below  its  true  pileh,  as  an  organ- 
pipe  excited  insnffident  wind  ma^ speak  flat;  trait 
tne  note  or  the  bell  may  speak  with  sneh  ftintneas 
as  not  to  be  beard  or  noticed  at  all,  Tlie  exnerimenter 
Diight  naturally  assume  that  the  note  the  ben  stistained 
lotigOTt  and  >,'ave  out  on  the  least  provocation  and  was 
d«ep*iiit  in  pitch  was  the  fundamental  sound ;  but  this 
■  nerer  the  case. 

In  wind  or  Btringe<l  instruments  greater  physical  or 
mental  effort  is  reiniireil  to  bring  out  the  harmonics 
than  to  proJuce  the  foiuianiental.  And  rcasoniiiL'  f'r  ini 
analogy  one  would  not  expect  to  find  any  auxiliary  nutc 
lower  than  ita  primary.  In  certain  experiments  con- 
ducted fagr  the  writer,  a  bell  struck  in  the  shoulder  yielded 
**C**  of  the  treble  stave  as  its  strongest  note ;  when  the 
blow  was  ddivcretl  at  the  SDiinilhow  it  cave  out  "G"  a 
fourth  below ;  the  sound  obtained  from  the  waist  was 
"E,"  a  third  lower  still,  which  was  then  its  strongest 
note.  On  all  occasions  a  deeptoned  "A"  was  heard. 
Both  the  "A"  and  the  **E"  were  heard  200  feet  away, 
•Wnaftcr  the  "G"  had  become  faint.  Tlicrewercno 
beats  80  (Ictaclicd  by  comparative  silences  that  their 
ripi'litj-  iiii^ht  be  estimated ;  but  there  was  observed 
a  certain  stnving  or  runnins  together  of  interlaced  and 
negnbrwRTflst^toiM.  Hm  beU  used  in  tins  experi- 


'  mcnt  had  a  diameter  of  42  inches,  and  weighed  1500 
i  pounds,  and  "G  "  was  its  catalogue  note.    The  notes 
obtained  from  a  smaller  bell  struck  in  similar  ways  were 
"D  "  of  the  treble  clef  from  the  shoulder;  "  A  "  the 
'fourth  below  from  the  soundbow;  and  "F  sharp" 
'from  the  wust  :  nuanwhilc  (here  continued  to  sound 
{a  low  "C."   This  bell  weighed  1U<K)  pounds,  had  a 
diameter  of  37  inches,  a  vertical  height  of  24f  inches, 
and  the  "A"  was  ita  true  note.  There  were  no  beata 
beard,  but  only  a  running  sound  as  before. 

In  these  illu.stration.s  it  must  !h>  understood  that  the 
tones  obtained  from  different  parts  of  the  bells  were 
attended  by  the  tones  obtainable  from  the  remaining 
parts,  with  the  one  exception  to  be  noted ;  and  also  that 
when  a  bell  was  atruek  ehewbere  than  at  the  sound- 
bow, the  note  due  to  the  soundVxiw  had  tlic  effect  of 
a  sccon<lary  tone  as  reiranls  power,  ipiulit',  ,  and  other 
cliaracl eristics.  It  n  rnli  red  a  jiroloni'ed  vowel  tone 
like  all  the  other  attendant  tones ;  while  the  note  of 
percussion  had  the  eharaoter  of  an  Mfasixtnre  of  oon* 
sonantal  sounds. 

A  bell  of  less  dimensions  gave  out  a  note  between 
"D  sharp"  and  "E"  when  struck  in  the  shoulder. 
The  soundbow  answered  with  "  B  "  of  the  treble  stave, 
a  fourth  below ;  and  the  waist  with  "  G  sharp,"  a  mi- 
nor third  lower.  Tbe  sustained  bass  note  was  "0 
sharp. "  This  beU  weiglied  600  pounds,  was  31  inehea 
in  diameter  and  22  mean  in  Terooal  Irngfat;  and  .th* 
"  B  "  was  its  true  note. 

On  testing  a  nunilHT  of  "high  P"  bells,  it  was 
found  that}  being  smaller  than  the  "  B,"  they  gave  out 
no  in  lineally  definable  note  when  struck  in  the  snonlder ; 
"  D  "  wa.s  produced  from  the  soundbow,  and  "  B  "  the 
minor  third  below  from  the  waist.  The  low  note 
eiiiittL(l  bv  thc-c  bells  was  uniformly  "E."  The  ver- 
tical hoi>>ht  of  each  was  IKi  inches  and  the  diameter 
27  inches.  In  one  bell  only^  were  the  beats  so  distinct 
as  to  enable  one  to  note  their  peiiodicitv ;  and  eren  in 
this  <»8e  they  were  not  checked  suddenly.  When  this 
neculiarity  occurs  it  is  generally  l)cst  to  condcnin  the 
bell  and  reciist  it.  With  the  exception  of  this  one 
bell,  which  gave  about  two  beats  per  second,  all  th6 
bells  bad  Uie  general  peculiarities  of  tbe  one  fint 
tried. 

Other  phenomena  presented  themselves  which 
seemed  to  defy  explanation.  The  bells  tried  were 
American  products. 

In  order  to  point  to  the  danger  of  too  ba.sty  generali- 
zation in  stich  matters,  it  i.s  well  to  give  some  results 
obtained  from  the  bell  of  the  Old  Dutch  Chun  h  at  the 
c<»mer  of  Forty-eighth  Strtset  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city.  This  Ih;11  was  cjist  by  .Mullcr,  of  Amster- 
dam, in  1731.  It  is  probably  a  spei^men  of  the  style 
of  bell  found  in  the  nighly-praiBed  Belgian  rings,  the 
inaerintionB  on  wbioli  prove  that  theiy  came  from  old 
idnes  in  '        *  •      -  ■ 


Zutphen,  etc, 


  Bottardsou  Z 

where  during  five  osatnnes  carillons  have  been  oam- 

fullv  studied. 

On  percussion  this  bell  gives  out  a  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory "  E  "  sharp  from  the  shoulder,  and  this  is  changed 
to  F  sharp"  when  the  bell  is  strudc  in  that  portion 
of  the  circumference  that  is  over  the  word  "  York  "  of 
the  ins^^ription.  In  the  matter  of  wavering  and  un- 
certainty here,  this  U-ll  aiiiis  with  the  "B"'  lx;ll 
just  noticed.  The  waist  yields  the  same  "F  sharp," 
and  the  note  obtained  fnmi  the  soundbow  Is  "  C  sharp  " 
of  the  treble  clef  a  fourth  below.  Meanwhile  a  low 
*'D"  is  heard.  When  the  bell  is  swung  or  tolled  in 
the  ordinary  mann(  r  Ix  ats  are  heard  occupving  about 
j\th  of  a  minute.  Tlie^-  are  not  detai:hed,  but  flow 
in  long  unbroken  waves,  giving  a  waxing  and  waning 
effect.  "  C  shar^  "  comes  out  strong  ana  clear  at  the 
instant  of  peronssion ;  but,  strnnge  to  say,  it  is  attended 
bv  a  new  note,  an  "E  natiind,"  a  minor  third  above. 
'Ihere  is  also  a  ver^'  slight  suspicion  of  an  ''Fsharp," 
a  fifth  below ;  while,  singularly  enough,  the  high  P 
aharn  "  is  silent  or  unheard ;  and  there  is  a  very  strong 
"D  "  aounfiiw  as  a  bsasi 
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Henoe  it  is  seen  tbat  bells  do  not  merely  ^ive  out 

overtimes,  but  lower  tones  as  well ;  ami  particularly 
tliai  theHc  are  iiui  uil  anatigcd  in  a  clusler  around  tbe 
priiiiary ;  iur  <<ne  noteMinniyB  isdaled  xad  bekmgs 

to  a  luwer  ixtavo. 

It  Ks  very  Hinguhr  tluit  antibon  i»  not  dimir  att«ii- 
tion  to  thiti  phenooMiKNi :  for  eren  persons  whose  aawe 
of  bearing  w  not  musically  cultivated,  and  who  fiiU  to 
analyse  the  compound  tone  of  a  single  bell,  oAeii  notice 
that  when  a  bell  is  being  tolled,  a  deep  boss  note 
Bounds  CI  III  t  i  iiuou.ily. 

A  bell  wliieh  waa  rung  some  twelve  years  ago,  before 
Sunday  evening  service,  at  All  Saints'  Ciuiruii,  Mar- 
garet Street,  lioadoD,  produced  a  note  about  a  twelt'tli 
below  the  real  toneoftbebelL  ThisnotewaiauBtaincd 
with  luiifurm  tMqy ;  tbat  ia  to  mtt  it  ww  not  louder 
at  the  moment  of  pereassion,  norspftersome  timeaftaK 
Tills  f  u  t  sonieliincs  led  persons  in  the  cbtiri'h  ta  sap* 
pose  that  a  pedal  key  of  the  organ  was  fastened  down, 
while  a  pii>e  was  U'lni;  adjusted. 

It  may  well  Ix;  aiwunied  that  this  low  note  or  "l)our- 
don"  is  a  "differenoe  tone."  Forin  the  "G  "  billof 
iheezueriiuent.s noted,  theunion^of  the  "  K  "  and  G  " 
formeu  n  mi  nor  third  in  the  ntlO  <xf  6  :  7,  as  bi-twceo 
tbe  sixth  and  soveoth  ovetConw  of  a  string  having  re- 
spectively 343  and  400  vibratiom  per  seoond.  Tlie  dif- 
fcrciiec  57  is  tbe  vibwlion  nuiiiUr  of  "A."  In  llie 
"A"  bell  the  niinorthird  "F«harp"  and  "A,"  iH-ing 
more  nearly  in  tlie  nitioof  tbe  minor  thinl,  and  in  the 
ratio  6:  6,  as  between  the  tifih  and  sixth  hanuonics 
of  n  ftring,  and  havine  respectively  376  and  442  vibra- 
tioiM  per  aeoood,  the  difference  66  represents  tbe  vihra- 
tioD  nmnber  of  "C."  In  the  "B"  beU,  tbe  minor 
third  "O  sharp"  and  "B"  (6:7)  having  respectively 
432  and  504  vihrations,  the  difference  72  agrees  with  tlic 
vibration  number  of  "C  sharp."  The  "D"  bells 
all  having  the  minor  third  "B  and  "D"  (0  :  7),  and 
giving  the  note  "K,"  in  like  manner  strengtben  tbe 
evidence,  so  as  to  render  it  almost  conclusive.  But  tbe 
"D"  oi  the  Dutch  bell  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
known  Uns,  and  tbia  bell  in  thisjuurUoalar  affords 
•  etandinf  contrast  to  American  bens,  as  wdl  as  ht 
yielding  a  higher  note  from  the  waist  than  from  the 
soun<llM>w.  F(»r  Ameriean  liell.s  give  out  liitrlier  notes 
from  the  soiindliow  than  from  tbe  waist.  That  of  tbe 
Chureli  of  tiie  Holy  ('ommunion,  New  Vork  city,  being 
tanped  with  an  umbrtdia  in  tiie  shoulder,  gave  out 
"U"  of  the  treblestave;  in  the  soundbow,  "Fsharp" 
below;  and  in  tbe  waist,  "  I)  sharp  "  lower  still.  Un 
Btriking  it  in  tbe  lip  with  tbe  soil  part  of  the  fist  it 
jrave  out  the  baas  note  "G  sharp."  But  irrespec- 
tive of  tlie  testimony  of  tbe  Duteli  bell  it  muHt  be  re- 
marked that  tbe  ba^s  iioteH  formed  by  American  bells 
are  uniformly  one  octave  higher  than  the  diffBIWMe 
tones  generated  by  nature. 

While  experimenting  on  bells  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  proximity  of  other  bdhi  may  ob- 
Btmet,  interfile,  or  eaneel  tones  by  action  on  tbe 
sound  wavcfl,  in  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of 
aoouHtica.  A  bell  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  elusler  will 
appear  to  \h'  n  laiiveiy  weak  on  all  sides,  aii'l  each  one 
01  tbe  bells  around  it  will  appear  to  1m;  .stronger  fnjui 
one  partieular  side.  Sln  rt  ir  n,  hruken  iflasa,  or  any 
portion  of  the  wood  or  metal-wurk  of  a  cnnreh  tower, 
me  to  move,  nay  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  belLs,  and 
tboa  pvoduoe  musical  notes  that  najrbewilder  the  ex- 
perimenter. Tbe  spruce  floors  and  oelKngs  often  act 
aa  Bound-lx»arls,  and  the  towers  tbemselve*  may  vi- 
brate to  Hueli  a  degree  as  to  beeome  uti.safe.  The 
loose  action  of  the  bell  niouiiiiiigs  and  the  alwenee  of 
friction-wheels  lire  among  the  various  causes  whieh 
mny  aet  up  motions  in-odueintr  sounds  and  sometimes 
eausin^  the  di8iutei:ration  of  towcra.  BeU  towers 
 mvented  for  bells,  but  ni'Mlcm  aiolutoota  fre- 


quently make  alight  fanciful  erections  too  small  and 
weak  for  a  oollei^on  of  bolls,  and  with  little  facility 

for  the  exit  of  their  ton<  ~ 
Afler  experimculing  on  uiauy  belk  and  finding  none 


that  are  completely  satisfactory,  one  is  led  to  tbe  belief 

that  an  ideally  pme(^  bell  is  ran  Iv  if  ever  caia,  and 
that  if  one  is  ever  produced  it  is  a..,  it  hy  men;  aiieident. 
A  pel  feet  instrument  should  proihaT-  a  uiono-puls  totie, 
the  ratios  uf  the  vibration  numbers  of  whuee  souoila 
would  bel:2:3:4:5:6:7:8:9:10,  ora  adeo* 
Uon  firom  iheaejMtber  2  or  4  being  most  prominent; 
wbersaa  in  tbe  Onteh  bell  noticed  above  the  pn>por- 
tions  4  :  10:  15  :  IS,  and  in  other  New  York  bells 
5:12:15:  ."iS,  and  other  still  more  irregidar  ooni- 
j>H>unds  are  found.  These  faet.s  give  us  an  illustnitii  u 
of  the  inharuioniousneKS  of  onlinary  U;11h.  Tin- various 
tones  refuse  to  coalesce  or  to  shade  off  into  one  another, 
but  each  tone  stubbornly  maintaius  ila  individuahty. 

It  ha»  bceneaidabove  ihatacburchbdliaDotagong. 
A  sonf  him  tto  apeoial  ehanetenatie  at  maida  tone 
whan  It  w  more  than  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of 
TWy  inferior  (piality  when  as  large  1'.)  inehcs.  But 
on  tbe  other  hand  a  smill  ehunh  Ull,  even  when 
ma  le  with  greatest  ciirc.  is  generally  useless  for  musi- 
cal purixiscM.  A  ehiinli  bell  should  Ije  isomewhat 
larger  tliau  two  feet  in  dianieti  r  r<i  i  \liibit  any  good 
qualities.  At  this  diameter  a  dividing  line  oocnis 
which  separates  gongs  and  luuul-Udls  from  church- 
bells  must  completely.  This  iiicl  furnishes  us  with  an 
illustration  of  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  laws 
fruiiied  n  spei'ting  bells  and  other  niusicsd  instruments 
hold  good  only  in  a  eertain  limile<l  range,  and  hi  iici-  it 
is  idle  to  formulate  these  laws  as  if  they  wtx-  capMl'le 
of  universal  application.  All  symmetricid  theunes 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  until  they  are  veri- 
fied at  all  pointa.  Certain  elaborate  tables  and  acouslio 
formulte  recently  published,  even  if  accurate,  are  of 
little  use,  both  for  the  reason  just  indicated  and  be- 
cause uf  certain  factors  being  lell  out  uf  the  calcula- 
tions. If  it  lie  s<Mre(.ly  jwissihle  to  alter  the  first  over- 
tone of  a  tuning  fork  willuMit  ehaiiging  the  piti  b  of  its 
fundamental,  one  can  hanlly  hope  to  bring  tbe  har- 
monic tones  of  a  bell  into  complete  aoourd.  Bells 
are,  unlike  other  musical  instruments^  greatly  unlike 
one  another,  and  are  so  little  amenable  to  tnaimeni  in 
tuning  that  tbcy  may  be  said  to  be  a  bw  Ulito  them- 
Hclves.  MeasMromnits  that  arc  cxcellenl  fyg  %  *'B 
flat"  or  f  ir  a  ''  C  "  kil  will  fail  to  produce  good  re- 
sults i'^r  higher  notes.  Before  "F  sliarj)"  is  reai  In -1, 
it  is  n»Nes.sary  to  Ix-gin  to  increa.se  gradually  the  thick- 
ness of  the  thickest  jiart  of  the  .soundbow,  from  1*1 
of  the  diameter  of  the  bell  to  or  even  up  to  iV» 
but  nut  more,  andatthe  Bsme  time  the  soandfaowmosk 
be  placed  higher. 

It  is  partly  on  account  of  tbe  comparative  wcakncM 
of  the  tone  iA'  such  small  l»el!s  (and  ii  cannot  l>e 
greatly  strengthened  without  overloading  and  dogvin^ 
the  tone)  that  the  amon  of  laiisa  and  small  beUa  is 

acoustically  liad. 

For  reasons  such  as  these,  an  "K  flat**liiliBe  flf 
8  bells  and  a  "J)  flat"  chime  of  10  bells  are  recom- 
mended as  the  beet  in  point  of  key,  and  not  simply 
because  of  their  key-character.  A  chime  in  "K 
natural"  appears  thin  thnuighout;  and  if  it  cnn«ist 
of  10  hells,  and  ri.ses  to  "G  sharj)"  at  the  top  of  the 
treble  st.ave,  it  extends  dangerously  near  to  tbe  ex- 
treme limit.s.  The  8  notes  of  a  chime  in  "Eflat" 
arc  not  only  in  the  beat  tonal  region  for  effect,  but  tbe 
small  bells  are  better  able  to  hold  their  own  acainst 
the  large  onct;  and  then  last  are  not  so  vev  mige, 
nor  so  pondenrasMiSittditoneiMto  stntrerar  pra> 
eminence  among  themselTea^  Uko  eooflioGng  bsases  ia 

organ  mtisic. 

The  iliamelers  of  bells  are  as  the  rceipn>cnls  of  the 
vibrations.  If,  therefore,  it  is  re<)uired  to  form  a  peal 
of  4  bells  that  shall  give  tbe^  fiiet,  third,  fifth,  and 
octave  of  a  mtdor  scale  (the  vibrations  of  which  are 
in  the  ratio  of  4  :  5  :  6  :  8),  the  diameters  of  the  bells 
must  be  in  tbe  proportioa  of  ith»  ith,  |th,  and  ^th 
of  some  chosen  standard. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  bells  are  made  of 
greater  vertical  height  than  ia  America,  where  tall 
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Mis  are  out  of  favor.  TIjc  jrreater  beauty  of  the  tone 
obtained  from  belb  when  swung  is  well  known.  A 
SSOQ-poiind  bell  giving  low  "D"  would  huyo  a  height 
of  37 i  inches,  and  one  of  400  pounds  giving^  high 
"  D"  a  hcieht  of  ISi  inches.  Hence  the  relation  of 
Leiuht  to  iH;uiifter  is  not  exactly  constant.  The  thiek- 
uetfiof  the  aoiindbow  is  t's  of  the  diameter;  that  of 
the  wabt  is  ^  that  of  the  soundbow ;  and  }vBt  below 
the  shoulder  the  thickness  is  ^  of  the  diameter.  The 
veiffht  of  the  clapper  is  ^  that  of  the  bell ;  and  the 
dapper  must  bo  pmvidcd  with  a  tail,  callid  the 
"night,''  without  which  it  will  not  fly  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  deliver  the  required  blow. 

The  aim  of  the  best  American  fonndcrs  is  to  pro- 
dace  the  greatest  volume  and  prolongation  of  tone,  as 
well  as  the  In'^t  <|ii;ility  ftinihri-)  ami  tnivi'llinir  charac- 
ter, from  ihi;  It  ii.-t  wu-Il'IiI  ot"  nu't;il.  lii  c\  try  (juarter 
of  the  globe  the  Aniericm  Ih-Uh  are  iuuinl,  iiml  iluy 
arc  Je.signcd  and  cast  with  such  uniformity  that  their 
characteriKtice  are  well  defined  as  regards  harmonies. 
Their  weights  are  easjr  to  remember,  being  5000 
p<mnd8  for  middle  "  C  "  and  500  pounds  for  "  C  "  of 
the  treble  stave.  They  are  lighter  than  those  by 
Knglish  founders,  while  these  again  are  lighter  than 
thtisc  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Therefore, 
although  the^ heights  and  diameten  of  bells  fullow  the 
lain  regnhiting  the  lengths^  of  organ-pipes,  their 
weights  have  another  progression.  A  bell  caht  for  the 
octave  above  any  note,  though  half  the  (iiamctcr  of 
the  lower-t<>ne<l  bell,  is  not  half  the  weight,  but  only 
i  or  -ift  while  the  standard  of  weight  <'h(Men  for  bells 
may  be  high  or  low,  so  that  an  "  E  flat "  chime,  for 
instance,  may  l>e  very  heavy  or  very  li^ht.  It  is  there- 
fore best  to  contract  fur  IwUs  by  weight,  after  decid- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the  alloy,  ami  to  \>:iy  (or  the  sev- 
eral items  of  mounting  in  a  sepiimte  account.  Hell 
metal  is  gun  metal  with  move  tan  a<i<icii.  though  with 
leu  tin  thaa  is  used  for  s  qieealum.  The  great  bell 
at  Barmscaclt  oraisists  of  a  mixtttre  of  copper,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  and  nickel.  I?nt-s  lias  Ixu-n  iise  l  very  ccn- 
erally  in  Europe  and  iron  in  France.  Bells  ot"  steel  are 
inade  in  Sheffield  and  in  the  Unite<l  States.  They  are 
light  and  ohei^  but  are  used  chieflr  fur  factories,  since 
their  tone  is  not  in  much  favor.  In  America  from  65 
to  80  per  cent,  of  Lake  Superior  copper  is  cni|)!oy<'(l, 
anU  the  n\st  is  Mahu-<>a  hlock-tin.  Uold,  silver  an<l 
Icaii  are  excluded  a.s  deadening  the  t0M|  lad  sinoas 
causing  a  certain  shrillnesfl. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  eastittgs  of 
fraat  sice;  it  is^  high  time  for  manufacturers  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  atomic  weights. 
Since  the  atomic  wcli^ht  of  oppcr  in  32,  and  that  of 
tin  59,  the  MUiiposition  ut  Ixil  metal  shouM  be  in  the 
proportion  of  six  al4iin.s  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  or  13 
ppnnds  of  eopper  to  4  of  tin.  The  proportion  3  to  1 
giTee  a  remh  too  brittle  for  large  bells ;  19  of  copper 
to  5  (if  tin  is  too  soft,  and  the  tone  is  wanting  in  mas- 
culinity ;  but  some  founders  prefer  to  use  more  copjier 
l>ecauge  the  bells  are  easier  to  tune.  Tin,  however,  im- 
proves the  tone  of  bells,  as  well  as  of  organ-pipes; 
snd  more  tin  is  wanted  in  these  days  bei^use  the 
copner,  being  worked  more  closely  from  the  ore  by 
nKKlcm  nietluxls,  is  much  more  brittle  than  formerly. 

It  8ccms  han  ly  piiM,^il>li'  to  coordinate  all  the  vari- 
OU.S  factors  so  as  to  produce  a  really  good  mono-p«ily- 
tone  bell  that  will  not  crat^k  or  fail  m  some  important 
puticular.  It  seems  theoretically  possible  to  make  the 
OTertonee  more  hannonious,  by  improving  the  qnality 
of  the  metal.  For  this  will  improve  the  troncral  (|ualily 
(tiuibre)  of  bells,  which,  according  to  liclinlioltz,  can- 
not occur  witliout  affec'ting  overtones. 

For  reasriiu)  «hy  bells  are  heard  to  a  greater  distance 
en  jplune  than  on  hills,  and  in  valleys  farther  still,  see 
srticle  Acoustics,  vol.  i.  It  must  be  specially  noted, 
however,  that  in  towns,  bells  shotild  l>e  mountcil  at 
k'a>t  uLmvo  the  tops  of  a<ljac<'iit  hon^cs  ;  otherwise,  ns 
in  the  case  of  Sl  Mark's  Chiurcb,  FhihMieluhia.  the 
loandi  -win  be  oonfined  within  s  iqwHe,  snd  will  be 


reflected  from  many  an^^les  therein,  to  the  infliotum  of 
great  torture  upon  sensitive  persons. 

From  time  immemorial  beU-rin^ershive  been  accus- 
tomed to  ring  changes  on  bells  m  rapid  succession ; 
taking  care  not  to  reneat  any  given  order  of  sua-ession. 
A  peal  of  8  bells  w  ill  allow  40,320  such  onlcrs  of  suc- 
cession. Tliere  was  formerly  no  attempt  at  uicltKiv ; 
but  the  bells  were  rung  one  at  a  time,  so  very  nipi<uy 
that  their  low  sub-hanaonies  united  their  thnnderou* 
tones  in  one  oonfnsed  roar;  while  the  dustcis  of  over- 
tones were  partly  hi(KK  ii  by  the  rapid  8ii(  <  e?ii>ioii  of  the 
primaries.  All  this  is  now  changed.  Wc  a>jiirc  to  he 
artistic,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  set  to  work 
in  a  singular  fashion.  Quick  tunes  are  not  now  played 
on  bells,  biitalowoius ,  and  instead  of  maseuline  church 
melodies  more  sentimentui  bvmns  are  in  favor.  Sup- 
posing that  a  large  ItcW  speaks  "  D"  and  its  strongest 
I'Vtrtoms  arc  "F"  aiiil  "15  flat."  It'  nnw  this  bell 
Were  the  hist  one  souuded  in  a  chime  giving  the  84.-ate 
"  I)  maior,"  the  Bnsl  diord  of  '*B  flat*'  thus  coming 
suddenly  upon  the  ear  and  remaining  as  » last  impres- 
sion unchecked  and  unresolved,  there  would  resnlt  s 
ctmjunction  of  sounds  cxft.speniting  enough  to  any  per- 
smi  of  refined  |>ercei>tion8 ;  but  were  sui  h  a  bell  to  be 
sounded  with  the  "F  sharp,"  horrible  disconls  wotild 
result.  Yet  we  have  to  endure  all  this.  Moreover, 
the  bdls  of  a  chime  are  rarely  in  tune  among  them- 
selves, the  fourth  note  of  the  scale  being  almost  alw  n\  9 
too  high  and  the  seventh  sound  too  low  in  p'tch.  The 
sVstcu)  of  "equal  tempL!nmeiit is  csi  ct  ially  bad  in 
tuning  bells  on  account  of  the  power  ot  their  tones,  and 
the  absence  of  eoncords,  which  is  due  to  the  want  of 
simple  ratios  among  simple  sounds.  Bf  tuning  bells 
in  e(|ual  temperament  imperfections  will  be  intr»»duced 
merely  for  tlic  s;\ke  of  jx  rfiiruiing  chronuilic  mu^ic 
unon  them — a  use  for  which  they  are  manifestly  uniit. 
1 1 ically  perfect  belbmusic  does  not  yet  exist ;  but  its 

ftrodudion  is  certainly  one  of  the  possibilities^  of  the 
iitore.  It  ihonld  he  composed  by  men  who,  in  addt- 
lion  to  talents  for  musical  composition,  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  acoustics  of  bells,  and  of  the  iieccs-Hary 
limitations  in  their  capabilities.  The  range  of  U'll- 
sounds  must  always  be  limited.  Since  the  difficulties 
tobeovcreonie  in  casting  bells  lowerthan  themiddlc  of 
file  tonal  recion  an?  dispronortionately great,  and  since 
very  small  bells  do  not  sound  well  when  played  with  large 
ones,  a  compass  of  more  than  an  octave  and  a  half  i'rom 
middle  "C"  to  "G"  aU)ve  is verj' exoei»tiuiial.  The 
ideas  to  be  applied  to  Wl  music  must  be  conceived  with 
Special  reference  to  large  bells,  bearing  in  mind  the  un- 
avoidable defects  in  onr  system  of  tuning  snd  the  in- 
hamioniou.'-ness  of  the  attendant  iiounds.  Asthe  power 
of  many  of  these  tones  is  develo|>ed  some  time  alter 
pcrctission,  and  as  there  is  no  device  for  "damping" 
as  in  the  piano-forte,  myriads  of  these  tones  form  and 
overlap  one  another,  cau8in|ir  discords  of  the  most  un- 
jdeasant  kind,  whicn  are  increased  when  chromatic 
progressions  are  used.  The  Menccly  device  for  chiming, 
which  enahlc.<  the  performer  to  accentuate  notes  at  will, 
pliu'cs  a  new  resource  in  the  hands  of  the  composer. 

When  there  is  added  to  a  chime  of  bells  a  ninth  note, 
it  is  k'tter  to  have  a  minor  seventh  than  a  raised  fourth ; 
ibr  the  fomier  is  much  smaller,  and  therefore  cheaper, 
and  re<iuires  less  act  rniiiiKlation  ;  audit  {iro\ides  not 
only  a  second  scale  Init  a  more  convenient  one;  for 
the  raised  fourth  (which  favors  moilulati»m  into  the 
dominant)  is  not  so  dosely  related  to  the  other  sounds, 
wherens  the  fist  eerenth,  estiecially  if  ym^  flat,  ns  it 
ought  to  Ije,  is  very  clo.«icly  rciaterl.  T?es!(1(  s  all  this,  it 
favors  mo<lulation  into  the  sulrtlnmiiiant,  wliit  h  gives 
the  peculiar  flavor  perceived  in  cadences  in  the  jtlugal 
mode  of  the  church.  If  there  is  a  tenth  Ixdl,  it  ought 
to  be  the  octave  of  the  second  sound  of  the  scale. 

With  a  chime  like  that  we  have  just  descrilicd  thefol- 
lowinir  pa.ssatrc.  in  which  7  does  not  apply  to  the  flat 
seventh,  would  Im3  ver}' effective  as  reganls  harmonic 
considerations:  2,  6, 4,  2,  7,  9,  7,  5,  3,  5,  3,  1,  6,  8,  6, 
4,  2,  6,  4, 8,  7,  9,  7,  5,  3, 6,  3, 1,  8,  3,  5, 1.    If  now 
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tliflM,  orrimilarfini  jnnental  forms,  are  varied  rhythmi- 1 

cally  or  t  tiHvoncd  by  short  evanescent  notes  tliat  arf' 
Botl  or  iiisifiiiiticant  IVum  occnrrinp  on  a  Hubdivision  of 
a  weak  or  iinaocentuatod  jturtinii  of  a  musical  foot  or 
measure,  melodies  will  l>c  iormed  in  which  the  harnionv 
is  not  implied,  as  in  a  simple  Yodi  tone,  but  in  which 
ii  will  be  actoidly  oooUined.  (s.  a.  p.) 

BELL,  Isaac  Lo^tthiaw,  F.  R.  S.,  an  Enfdjsh  iron- 
manufacturer,  was  h)Tn  at  Newcaatle-on-Tync  in  1816. 
lie  was  educated  partly  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  then 
Htudied  physical  science  at  the  Univorsitv  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Sorlxtnnc  at  Paris.  Af\envards  enterinjr  the 
chemic^d  and  iron-works  at  Walker  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  father  and  others,  he  aoquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  iron  maauwetuw.  On  the  death  of 
his  fiuh«r  m  1846  he  bewM  aumgiiig  ftitaer  of 
Walker  Lvn-Wbifa,  heiiw  at  fihe  aaoie  time  aaneiated 
with  his  brothers  in  another  enterprise.    In  1^50  he 

Svre  up  his  connection  with  the  fonm  r.  and  founded 
le  chemical  works  at  Washington-on-Tjue  for  manu- 
facturing soda  and  oxychloride  of  lead,  a  pigment  dis- 
covered bv  his  father-iu-law,  >Ir.  11.  L.  rattinson.  The 
film  of  Bell  Brothers  in  1852  founded  the  Clarence 
bon-Woika  on  the  Tecs,  in  consequence  of  the  discov- 
ery of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity.  Thim  worka  have  aioce 
been  extended  to  embrace  twelve  bbwt-fnniaoei,  and 
connected  with  them  tlierc  are  extensive  iron-mines. 
liTnestoiic  qiLiirio-s,  and  eulliericH.  Mr.  Ik'U  was  one  of 
tlir  fiiMii  ii  rs  nf  the  Iron  and  8teel  Institute,  and 
fttxiuently  contributed  to  its  I'n>ce»tling$  on  matters 
connected  with  metalluri.'}'.  lie  has  been  twice  mayor 
<^  Newcastle-on-T^,  having  also  filled  the  offices  of 
alderman  and  of  sberiiT  of  th«^  town.  He  was  a  Liberal 
candidate  for  Parliament  from  North  Durham  in  1868, 
but  was  defeated ;  in  1H74  he  was  elected,  bat  after  a 
time  wa.s  iinsrated.  He  was  then  in  1875ntlllMd  ftr 
Hartlepool,  but  lust  his  seat  in  18B0. 

BELL,  JouN  (1797-1809),  an  American  statesman, 
was  bom  near  Nfashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1797.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Cumberiand  College,  studied  law,  and 
maadnuttedtotliebarinlSlA.  The  next  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  when  onl^  twenty  years  of 
a»e,  but  declined  a  re-election,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  profession.  In  \-^'2>\  he  lx;eame  a  candidat«  for 
Coneriss  airainst  Felix  (rrundy,  who  wius  hiirhly  pop- 
ular and  had  the  support  of  Oeneral  .Jackson,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  1827,  Bell  was  elect- 
ed, aad  remaned  in  Con$rresa  till  1841^  aoqoiiing  great 
dumHlion  as  a  debater.  Thou^^h  origwsUjr  io  Wfor  of 
fiw  trad(>.  he  changed  his  views  and  became  an  earnest 
advocate  of  a  protective  tariff  and  of  the  improvement 
of  riverH  and  harbors  by  the  national  Glovemment  He 
opiH>9e<I  Calhoun's  schemes  of  nullification,  and  sup{K»rt^ 
ed  Grener.ll  Jackson  as  candidate  for  the  1 'residency  in 
1832.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  United  States  bank,  but  for 
meoial  reaaons  voted  against  the  nuiewal  of  ila  durter. 
He  protested  against  Pkendent  Jackaon's  removal  of 
the  deposits  fVom  the  United  States  Bank,  and  was 
I.'il  in  (■<ins<v|ni  n'^e  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
])('!nn  ratic  parly.  In  ls:U  the  Wliiin*  elcited  him 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativ*'s  in  oppo- 
sition to  James  K.  Polk.  In  lH;5t)  he  advrx  ated  the 
election  of  Hugh  L.  White  to  the  Presidency  in  oppo- 
■itioa  to  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  and  helped  to  cany  the  btate 
of  Tennessee  aeunst  the  Democratic  party.  When  the 
quest  ion  of  reccivini?  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  lUstriet  of  Columbia  arose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Bell  f.iviirnl  tli^-ir  nn-eption.  and.  thoiiirh 
Strongly  a.*«a:led  for  hia  euurse,  was  n^-eleeted,  and  in 
1838  voted  asrainst  the  ''jra!?"  r«»oluti(>n.s  uf  Mr.  Atb- 
arton  which  required  such  petitions  to  bo  received 
without  debate.  In  1841  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
War  by  ProaideiA  Haimm.  baft  nrilnied  in  September 
in  conseqncnoe  of  Mr.  'TyWa  aepaniaon  from  the  Whig 
party,  lie  then  declined  an  cler'tion  to  the  United 
Stat«'S  Sennte,  and  n^tin^d  to  private  life.  In  1847 
lie  wxs  rle<  t.  'l  t- 1  the  Senate,  and  activHy  nripf)se<l  the 
Texas  auuexatioa  policy  and  favored  Mr.  Clay's  com- 


promise of  1 850.  Tn  1853  he  was  re-elected,  and  opposed 
the  reneal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  admis- 
sion 01  KaiLsas  under  the  I^x'onipton  coantitution.  in 
when  secession  was  threatened  by  the  SouthL-m 
States,  a  convention  of  the  "Constitutional  Union" 
party  nominated  Mr.  Bell  for  President  and  Edward 
Everett  fiv  Vioe-Fkesident  Tb^  recetved  the  elee> 
toral  ToCea  of  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and 
a  larsrc  popular  vote  in  scvenil  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Bell  then  retired  from  public  life,  and  during  the  civil 
war  took  no  prominent  part.  He  died  at  Cunbeiiaad 
Iron-Works,  Tenn.,  ScpL  JO,  1869. 

BEIJj,  John,  an  English  sculptor,  was  bom  in  No^ 
folk  in  1811.  After  Drepaiing  for  college  he  entered 
the  schools  of  the  nufu  Aeademy,  and  began  the 
study  of  painting,  but  soon  tamed  hia  attention  to 
sculpture.  In  1832  he  made  his  firat  ezhibitioi^  Girt 
at  a  Brook,  and  his  next  was  Psvehe  feeding  a  Swan. 
Tlie  .sculpture  which  established  liis  ninitation  was  the 
Kagic- slayer,  a  bronze  fipire.  tii-st  exhibited  in  1>14. 
In  the  same  vcar  he  was  commissioned  to  execute 
statues  of  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for 
the  Houses  of  ParUament,  and  he  baa  since  made 
stataee  of  Shakespeare,  Newton,  Cromwell,  and  other 
distinguished  Englishmen.  In  the  memorial  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  erected  by  him  in  Guildhall, 
London,  the  duke  is  n  pn  scnted  between  statues  of 
Peace  and  War.  Tn  the  (Juards*  Memorial,  Waterioo 
Place,  London,  Mr.  Bell  is  re»p<tn.>iible  only  for  the 
statues  of  the  three  guardsmen,  the  crowning  figure 
having  been  added  by  others.  Besides  these  and  otlNT 
histoncal  and  memorial  works,  be  has  produced  a  larxe 
number  of  religious,  allegorical,  and  poetic  statues  and 
KTOups.  Among  his  female  fipircs  arc  Una  and  the 
Lion,  The  Maid  of  Sarauoa^a,  Imopen  entering  the 
Cave,  Andnuneda  liound  to  the  Ro<  k.  Tlie  la^t.  a 
bronze  of  life-size,  with  an  elaborately  decorate*!  bronze 
pedestal,  was  exhibited  at  the  London  Crj-stal  Palace 
in  1851,  and  was  purchased  by  the  queen.  ^  In  1K72, 
in  connection  with  the  Prince  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park,  Mr.  Bell  produced  a  work  wluch  has  proved  tov 
attractive  to  Americans.  A  copy  in  terra  cotta  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  Fine  Arts  Ifall  at  the  C»  nt»'nnial 
Exhibition  in  Philadelfdiia.  and  is  now  in  Wahhincton. 
It  is  of  colussiil  jiize.  and  rejm-sent.s  the  T'nited  States 
directing  the  IVitTess  of  America.  A  female  figurSi 
seated  on  a  buffalo  charging  through  the  prairie  grtm,' 
tvpifies  the  New  World :  she  bears  on  her  left  arm  a 
shield  with  various  emUems;  in  her  right  hand  is  a 
feathered  lance.  In  front  a  remale,  with  a  star  in  her 
hair  and  over  her  shonlders  a  baldric  studded  with  stan, 
wields  a  sceptre  and  direet.s  the  onward  counw  of  the 
buffalo.  On  the  other  .•<ide  is  Canada,  habited  in  fuia 
and  pressing  the  rose  of  ^^npland  to  her  bo«om,  thoujrh 
she  turns  her  face  towanls  the  United  Statt^.  In  the 
rear  are  two  male  figures  .'^eated,  denotinir  the  pn- 
greenve  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  confideaee 
in  her  destiiif  namfteted  in  the  noble  oonntenanoe  of 
the  central  figom,  the  untamed  energy  of  the  buffalo, 
the  eoiiseious  BnpifemB<'y  in  the  look  and  gesture  of  the 
fitnire  with  the  sceptre,  and  the  pen.^e  of  jwiwer  and 
progress  which  radiate;*  from  the  wlmle  work,  attest  the 
greatness  of  the  sc-uljitor.  lironze  statuettes  of  the 
group  have  been  made  for  the  Art  rnimi  uf  London. 
In  later  years  Mr.  Bell  has  l)ecn  chii  fly  engaged  on 
noetic  and  epic  salgects  and  reptodoctions  in  marble  of 
his  earlier  works.  Though  he  has  fiwqnently  visited 
Itidy,  he  has  always  resided  in  Enelaml,  chiefly  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  He  has  endeavtirod  to  make  his 
sculpture  worthy  of  study,  nut  'nily  from  intrinsic 
grandeur  or  beauty,  but  from  the  ideas  embodied.  He 
also  had  the  good  fortune  by  ftunishing  certain  designs 
for  carved  wooden  platters  and  knives  to  establish  a 
trade  which  has  funiiKhed  emploj-mcnt  to  many  women 
and  children.  In  1850  he  proposed  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  apply  to  the  obelisk  the  principle  of  entasis 
whii  h  the  ( Ireck.s  had  L'iven  to  the  column.  IJcsidt-^ 
his  treatise  ou  'I'/ie  OUiuk,  he  has  discussed  2'h» 
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CoJoring  of  Stahiea  and  the  Prhnartf  Semnttons  of  the 

Mind,  in-  h 

lookfor  thf  Ute  (^'Arttaunsy  and  has  even  ventured  into 
the  dnunatio  fleU  in  bk  Mon,  or  a  Ay  ami  a  iV^Al 
M  Rfuma. 

BELLAUIE,  a  c\ty  in  the  eastern  part  of  Belmont 
«k,  Ohio,  is  oo  the  Ohio  River,  5  miles  oelow  Wheeling. 
H«re  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  croflBes  the  river 

oo  8  mapnifiocnf  iron  hri'lpo  ;  the  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
•ndWheelimr  Kailruail  and  the  HfUaire,  Zan«iville,  and 
Cincinnati  l?ailniad  tomiinatc  here.  Bellaire  has  a 
national  b:uik,  a  private  hank,  ten  churt-hes,  good 
schools,  ga^  and  watex^work%  %  Ikoet  niilroad,  and 
two  daily  uid  three  weekly  MinmiNm.  The  ear- 
roanding  ooontiy  is  a  rich  einicamnl  diatrict,  and 
also  abounds  in  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  fire-clay. 
It  has  a  blaflt-fumacc,  nail-mill,  two  fouinlries,  two 
macliine-.'^liojis  Ix'.sidi-s  those  eoiinecttHl  with  tin-  rail- 
roads an<l  i'iictories,  three  window-^'liias  faetoriea,  five 
flint-glass  factories,  bottle-works,  tinware-factory,  two 
lantern- factories,  throe  grist-mills,  and  eight  coal- works. 
Population.  Wlb. 

BELLAMY,  Joseph,  D.D.  (1719-1790),  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  bom  at  New  Cheshire,  Conn.,  in 
171'J.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Collcec  in  ITS.**,  and  soon 
aft<'r  lH?gan  to  study  for  the  ministrv.  In  17.17  he  was 
liet-n.'ied  to  i)reaeh,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth  gained 
a  high  reputation.  In  1740  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Bethlehem.  Conn.,  and  devoted  hinndf  to 
theological  study  as  well  as  pastoral  worL  Two  yean 
hUer,  being  arooaed  to  the  religious  needl  of  other 
places,  he  spent  much  time  in  preaching'4oi|in  ID  Con- 
nectietit  and  neighboring  colonies.  His  esAv  expeeta- 
tinii-:  nf  the  re.«ult3  of  the  '"Great  llevival'  were  not 
reali/.ed,  and  he  became  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of 
ignorant  men  into  the  place  of  public  teachers.  He 
thereforo  ^ve  up  his  itinerant  labors  and  retired  to 
eompose  hn  principal  woric,  True  Religion  DtJinmted 
(Bo^n,  1750],  which  was  soon  reprinted  in  Scotland. 
On  aooount  oi  his  eminence  as  an  orthodox  Calvinistic 
theologian  many  eandiduto  f  ir  the  miiiistrj'  repaired 
to  him  for  in.Ht ruction.  He  (l(!\  ot<'d  niudi  time  to  their 
systematic  training,  first  directing  thcni  to  siuli  writers 
as  he  ajnirovedi  and  afterwards,  when  they  were  well 
graniided,  leqnuing  them  to  read  and  refute  the  ablest 
omxmeats  of  his  mntem.  Many  eminent  ministeis  of 
New  Enghad  were  thns  trained,  and  ever  after  regarded 
hiin  with  affectionate  veneration,  while  generally  Im  w;ts 
considered  severe  and  douiiueering.  He  received  the 
dcint" e  of  doctor  of  divinitv  from  Al>erdeen  University 
in  1768.  He  died  at  Bethlehem,  March  6,  17yO.  Be- 
sides several  sermons,  he  published  Theron,  J\tuiinv», 
and  AmatiOf  a  series  of  letters  and  dialogues  on  relig- 
ions soqeels,  snd  some  pamphlets  attacking  the  Half- 
way Covenant  Hia  couected  works  were  published  at 
New  York  in  1811,  and  agun  at  Boeton  in  1853. 

BELI.KFONTATNE,  the  county-seat  of  Logan  co., 
Ohio,  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cleveland  and  Indian- 
ajMilis  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  Railroads.  11.3 
miles  N.  K.  of  Cincinnati_j  and  is  also  on  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus^,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  B«lroad. 
It  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  a  paid  fire  department,  a 
atone  ootirt-house,  a  fine  brick  echool-honse,  three  lane 
hotels,  a  national  bank,  n  private  bank,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  and  a  public  library.  It  has  the  highest 
elevation  of  any  town  in  Ohio,  and  is  notetl  for  its 
healthfulness  and  beauty.  It  has  large  woollen-mills, 
flour  mills,  foundr>',  machine-shops,  chair-factory,  three 
carriage-factories,  etc.  It  was  laid  out  in  1818.  Pop- 
uktion.  3998. 

BELLEFONTE,  theooonty-eeat  of  Centie  eoi.  Fk., 
is  on  Spring  Creek,  at  the  fiwt  of  Baid  Eagle  noon- 
tain,  1.^0  mile*  W.  of  II:irrishurgand  47  miles  N.  E.  of 
Altoona.  It  hiis  two  railpKids — the  Bald  Eagle  Vnlley, 
abr.iiirli  (»t"  tlu'  rijiiii>\ IvuMKi  Ciiitnil.  [iii'.i  ilii"'  IKlIi.'- 
funte  antl  Snow  Shoe.  There  is  a  tine  iron  bridge  over 
Spring  Creek.  Tlie  borough  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
hai  good  ooonly  buildings,  four  hotels,  a  natiomd  bank 


and  two  other  bank.s,  one  daily  and  thret  weekly  news- 
papers, eight  chun  hes,  a  pulilic  lihrarj-,  elcvf  n  public 
schools,  and  the  llellcfontc  Academy.  The  chief  in- 
dustrial estabUshments  are  niilroad  car-shops,  nail- 
works,  foundry  and  machine-shop,  glass-factoijr,  plan- 
ing-mill,  and  two  flour-mills.  Bellefonte  derires  iibi 
name  from  a  large  spring,  which,  with  the  aid  of  water- 
works, supplies  the  borough.  It  was  settled  in  1778 
and  inoorpt)ratcd  in  1800.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
$850,  (XX),  and  its  public  debt  is  $120,000.  I'opula- 
tion.  3026. 

BELIjE  PLAINE,  an  incorporated  town  of  Benton 
CO.,  Iowa,  is  on  the  Chicago  and  North-weslem  Rail- 
road, 116  miles  W,  of  the  Mississippt  Biver  and  two 
mtks  f(.  of  the  Towa  River.  Being  a  dirision  terminus 

of  the  niilroad,  it  has  a  rfnuid  house  and  car-repair 
shojis.  Ii  haa  a  national  biuik,  three  hoteLs,  a  wi<ekly 
newspiiper,  four  churches,  two  puhiit!  whonl-hou.>M\s, 
two  steam  grain-elevators,  grain  warehouse,  two  flour- 
mills,  a  foundrj',  a  glove- factory,  and  a  creamery.  It 
was  laid  out  in  18C2  and  inouponted  in  18&8.  Pop- 
datioiL  1689. 

BELLEVILLE,  the  coun^-seat  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Bl,  ison  the  Southern  Illinoia  division  of  the  St.  Tjouis, 
Ahon,  and  Terro  Haute  Ilailro.ad,  Ixjuisvillc  and  Na.sh- 
ville  Railroad,  Illinois  and  St.  I^ouis  Railroad,  and  the 
Belleville  and  Carondelet  Railroad,  14  miles  S.  E.  of 
St  Louis.  It  is  well  liahted  with  gas,  has  a  national 
bank,  a  savinphank,  nve  hotels,  two  dailv  and  two 
weekly  German  newRpapem  nd  two  weekly  English 
newspapers,  eight  ehurohes,  a  convent,  good  schools, 
and  a  public  library.  Its  industrial  c)>laMi^hiuents 
comprise  a  large  rolling-mill,  three  drill  tactories, 
uiachine-works,  nail  mill,  oil  mill,  l  arriaL'c  factories, 
tile-works,  glass-works,  sewing-machine  works,  four 
floui>>ii^ls,  nid  asveral  breweries.  Populatioo,  10,688^ 
The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  oitomiBQfni  OQnl| 
in  mining  which  1300  men  are  employed. 

BELLEVILLE,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat 
of  Hastings  co.,  Ont,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  in  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Moiiu,  and  on  the 
(irand  Trunk  Railway,  43  miles  W.  of  Kingston.  It  is 
well  built  and  lighted  with  ga.s ;  it  ha.s  a  tine  custom- 
house and  other  public  buildings,  two  hunks,  nine 
churehcs,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  is  the  scat  of 
Albert  Univsnitar,  mider  the-oontrol  of  the  Methodist 
KpisoopsI  Chmen.  The  haihor  is  good,  and  the  river 
furnishes  abundant  water  for  the  industrial  works, 
whii  h  ct)mprise  four  foundries,  two  woollen- mills,  and 
manufactures  of  IiK-oniotives,  sewing-machirit's.  ji^iUerj'. 
uash  and  blinds,  flour,  furniture,  etc.  Two  daily  ana 
three  weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Steam- 
boats ply  between  this  port  and  Montreal  and  Kings- 
ton.   Population,  951  tj. 

BELLE  VUE,  a  village  lying  in  both  Hoioa  and 
Sandusky  cos.,  Ohio,  is  IS  mil^  S.  of  Lake  Erie,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  the 
Wheeling  and  l.^ke  Erie  Uuilrnad,  and  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Loui.s  Railroad.  Tin-  la.^t  has  here  a 
large  round-house,  machine-shops,  and  car-shoris.  The 
town  has  two  banks,  seven  churches,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, foundries,  two  flour-mills,  and  manufactures  of 
ttarrels,  caniages,  ploughs,  and  faniture.  It  was  orig- 
inally an  Indian  trading-post,  and  was inonpoiatod  BS a 
village  in  1841.    Population,  21fi9. 

BELLINGHAM,  Rirn.vnn  (l.';92-lfi72l,  colonial 
governor  of  Miuwachust'tts,  was  a  lawjer  and  one  of 
the  original  patentees  of  th.u  colony,  lie  ranie  to  Amer- 
ica in  1 034.  and  the  following  ye:u-  was  made  lieuteiiaiit> 
governor.  In  1 64 1  he  was  elcctoi  govenor  IB  opposition 
to  Winthrop.  He  held  these  {Kjsitions  seraal  times^ 
having  been  coremor  fin*  ten  years  and  Kenteoaot- 
governor  fir  thirteen.  Tn  li"«'i4  he  was  ch(wen  major- 
gcnend.  In  It'i41  he  marrii  1  :i  s^'i-ond  wife,  perf()miing 
the  ceremony  him.sclf  He  was  jjfosecuted  for  vi.  .latinn 
of  the  law  in  not  having  the  h.-vnns  preperly  puiflislied, 
but  he  refused  to  leave  the  bench,  and  wa.s  thus  ac- 
quitted. He  died  Deo.  7, 1672.  By  his  wiU  he  left  his 
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estate,  after  the  death  of  hfi  mb  ami  gmnddauphtcr. 

for  the  maintenance  "of  irodly  ministers  and  pnaoliei-s, " 
but  this  was  set  aside  by  the  court  on  the  ground  tliat 
it  interfered  with  the  riiihts  of  the  family.    His  sister, 
Mrs.  Anne  Hibbins,  was  exeeuted  at  Salem  during  the 
witelicrall  deliusiun. 

BEIJA)WS,  Henry  Wiiitnev  (1^14-18f^2),  was 
boni  in  Boston,  June  11,  lsi4.  He  frraduated  at  Hai^ 
Tard  in  1832,  and  from  the  Divinity  School  in  1837. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1 854,  and  wa«  set- 
tled ill  \i  w  York  ill  ]s;>'.).  He  gave  the  I'hi  Beta 
Kajipa  i»nitii)U  at  Harvard  in  IS.'kJ.  Ills  a<ldri's.s  uimn 
tho  liramu  was  mado  in  l  ^OT;  in  ISoT  lie  alwi  lm'.  l-  a 
cuun>c  of  Lowell  lecturus  in  BuBton  upon  the  treatuitnt 
of  social  disciifics. 

He  first  visited  Europe  during  the  sumner  of  1848. 
a  seeood  time  (a  fifteen  months'  journey)  in  1867  ana 
1S6S,  and  a  third  time  (huiiiL'  the  summer  of  1S72. 
His  visit  to  California  was  ui  April,  1 S04.  He  died  Jan. 
30.  l 

lie  was  a  twin  brother  with  one  long  since  dead. 
Even  as  a  child  he  showed,  besides  tliu  rummon  sensi- 
tiveness, a  singular  and  almost  premature  scnsibiUty. 
But  a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophv  at  Han-ard 
made  the  junediction,  well  fulfilled,  that  he  would  be- 
come one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation.  His  fir^t 
preaching,  with  his  carne.'it  manner  and  melcdinu^  vnk  c, 
presigiiitied  the  jiersuasive  jKiwer  that  practice  ami  ex- 
poriciice  would  untold.  After  drawing  sfiecial  attention 
in  a  brief"  service  as  a  clergyman  at  tiie  tiouth,  he  be- 
came for  the  last  twenty  j  ears  of  his  life  a  sort  of  metro- 
politan bishop  of  the  Unitarian  fold  of  Christiana.  But 
perhaiw  his  most  mctnorable  work  was  as  president  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  whose  inaufruration  he  pro- 
moted, and  to  whose  administration  with  lealous  aKst)- 
ciatcs,  among  whom  Frederick  Law  Ohusteil  wa.M  loti- 
spicuous,  he  Wiis  ilevoted  day  and  night  through  the 
nrolonged  i)eril  into  which  secession  brought  this  whole 
Western  oontineut«  Erom  his  last  absence  abroad  be 
brought  home  material  for  some  volumes  of  travels  and 
wfleotioM  yet  in  print  He  was  editor  fi>r  years  of  the 
lOmilChr&tummTXewYoAi.  His  principal  literarf 
work  is  a  lumk  of  di.'courses  cntitlt'd  litstnim,,  nts  <>/ 
Chrvitinn  JJoctrim.  Further  riublicatiun  ul  lii^  lite, 
letters,  and  sermons  is  projiosed. 

But  he  was  more  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  affairs  than 
a  studious  or  musinc  man.  His  talent  and  his  tendency 
wereexecutive.  When  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  San  Fran- 
eiieo  was  left  vacant  by  the  decease  oi  Tliomas  Starr 
Kiog,  who  did  much  to  save  Caliiumia  to  the  Union,  Dr. 
Bellows  rushed  to  the  rescue.  His  faculty  was  not  to 
in\  eiit  in  llii'  n  aim  of  idciis,  but  to  organize  and  mould. 
Ileal  to  hiui  w:w  torment.  He  would  have  Ixjcomc  in- 
siuic  it'  held  in  lont'  rejKjsc,  as  the  strait-jacket  suuic- 
times  causes  the  madness  it  is  meant  to  cure  or  rL-stniin. 
Up  and  doing  he  must  be,  and  he  ingenuously  declared 
he  came  into  the  worid  nnder  a  devouring  love  of  his 
feUow-men:  and  with  a  neceamty  to  serve  them,  be 
might  also  iiavo  truly  averred.  His  hfo  was  all  morn- 
ing, and  no  aftenuxjn,  in  joumcyings  as  fre<|uent  as  the 
apostle  I'aul's,  whom  indeed  he  rcsenililcd  in  iimre  tliaii 
one  chanicteri.^tic.  He  was  not  content  that  nce  ly 
|)er8ous  and  good  olijects  should  s^-ek  him:  like  Job, 
the  cause  he  knew  not  ho  .s«'an"hed  out,  whether  it  was 
an  cmbn'o  in.^iiLuiiuii  of  Icarniui;,  a  college  pining  fat 
kok  of  nuids,  a  xeli^pouB  denomination  strivmff  to  ex- 
tend ite hofden,  a  miarionar}'  (wst  stniggling  with  scanty 
means  ai'ainst  the  niinjlcl  host  of  ign  inim'e  and  sin. 
an  educational  j)rojcot  in  (  Hiio,  a  forlorn  band  ut'  fciluw- 
disciplcs  in  Transylvania,  ihe  great  city  of  his  a  iopti.^n 
in  the  grasp  of  official  corruption,  a  vai-ant  pulpit  like 
a  deserted  diocese  in  California,  a  divinity  school  in 
Cambridge  or  ^Icadville  miuirin^  support  for  old  or 
new  profe^rships,  his  country  m  the  grip  of  civil 
war,  a  hospital  ill-supplied  with  food,  tihysicians, 
niirscs,  or  nicdicine,  or  the  humblest  inaivldnal  in 
distress.  Wha^  vcr  the  crisis,  humanitarian  or  pa- 
triotic, he  must  bu  on  tlie  spoL    Uis  SD'mpailiy  went 


like  fire  to  any  troop  he  heard  on  the  march  for  mercy 

or  rif.'hfciiii'^ncs.s.  lie  valued  his  kindred  bloud  only 
less  than  that  uf  wlTu  li  (iud  lialh  matlc  all  nations. 
He  charged  Ins  uwn  .^cct  to  stick  to  their  re>.'!Uiental 
coloTH,  yet  no  one  order  of  believers  wiis  .•*»  dear  to  bira 
or  deep  in  his  he:ut  as  the  univcrs^il  Chun  h  and  entire 
Christendom.  He  thought  be  took  very  definite  views 
of  the  conservative  s(Mt,  yet  he  communed  with  the  rad- 
icals and  would  have  found  it  hard  to  state  hi&  cree<I 
He  was  rather  "under  conviction"  than  had  cnuvie- 
tions  fliat  my  artii  lcs  could  have  exprcsfteil  or  o>iitaine<L 

He  had  in  him  l<!ss  of  the  Saxon  than  of  the  Celt 
He  showed  tl:e  solidarity  of  which  the  French  ]x!rouz 
wrote  so  well  more  than  t  he  English  indc{iendenoe.  Ue 
was  so  moch  stronger  in  others  than  in  himself  that  in 
a  lonely  or  iaobted  oooditioa  he  would  ecaroe  have  riaea 
far  abpiw  an  aivenge  fane.  Faculty  rather  ^latt  genhie 
was  his  stamp. 

Dr.  Bellows,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may.  h.i5  a 
large  nlace  of  love  anil  honor  in  the  huxiiii  of  these 
Uniteu  States.  His  weii:iit  tor  union  and  tVc-edotn  was 
a  sensible  addition  to  our  re.soun  t  s.  and  there  would 
have  been  a  feari'ul  subtraction  in  its  loss.  He  was 
clerical  j  he  delighted  in  his  ecclesiastical  business,  re- 
joiced in  all  ita  offioee,  even  m  its  herediiar>-  black 
gown ;  yet  he  was  confined  to  no  single  parish  or  pidiiit 
He  stool  iis  a  leader  amnnir  his  jieers,  as  a  )ir.ili  stcr 
against  the  modem  materialism  that  o^-ns  it.>  mouth  to 

swallow  all,  and  ai  a  wHne«  finr  Chiut  and  (  iod  and 

heaven.  (c.  A.  B.) 

BELLOWS  FALI^,  a  village  of  Windham  eoi, 
Vt,,  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on 
the  Central  Vermont  Kailroad,  53  miles  S.  E.  of  Kut- 
lan<i,  and  is  the  junction  of  fiiur  railroade— the  Rolland, 
Sullivan,  Cheshire,  and  Vermont  Vallej:.  Tlie  river 
h-as  a  fall  of  50  feet  near  this  nUu-C,  funu.>.hinc  aVmnd- 
ant  water-|)ower.  which  is  xm^A  especially  in  the  uiaiiu- 
facturc  of  paper.  There  are  also  machine-shops,  farm- 
machine  worlcs,  iron  tiuuhtry,  seythc-works,  aash-and- 
blind  factor^',  and  chair  i.tctorj-.  The  town  has  a 
national  bank,  two  hutcla,  a  weekly  newqwper,  nt 
churches,  seven  public  schools,  and  St.  Agtiee  Hall,  an 
academy  for  girls.  It  has  a  nicdicitiid  si-rinLr,  and  was 
fonnerly  a  n-sort  for  the  Indiana,    roitidatimi.  :;229. 

BELMONT,  a  nosf-villaKe  and  .*teainl«jal  landing  of 
Mississippi  co.,  Mo.,  on  ilic  ri^dit  hank  of  the  Missis- 
aippi  River,  opposite  ('oliunl'us,  Ky.,  is  the  terminus 
of  a  division  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and 
tSouthem  lUilroad,  195  miles  by  rail  south  of  St 
Louis.  It  was  the  aoene  of  one  of  the  early  actions 
during  the  CSril  War.  Gen.  Grant,  who  was  in  ct)m- 
mand  at  Cairo,  having  dire>  li'd  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  to 
make  a  demoustralit>n  on  Columbus  fpjm  Padueah, 
embarked  an  expcditionarj'  fon  e  at  Cairo  on  the  r.th 
of _  Nov.,  istd.  It  con.sisted  of  3114  men,  chieflj 
Illinois  volunteers,  with  the  Sevnth  Iowa,  and  was 
conveyed  by  lour  boats  under  convoy  of  the  gunhoals 
Lexington  and  Tyler.  In  the  evening  thev  readied 
Island  No.  1,  11  miles  above  Columbus,  where  Grant 
heard  that  Bishop  Polk,  the  Confederate  general,  in- 
lormed  of  his  desi.LTi,  was  wiidini.'  Innips  aen>ss  to  Bel- 
munt.  Next  nioniing  ( irant  mnvcd  to  Hiuiter  s  Point. 
12  miles  aliovf  Bclniont,  when  he  landed  his  force  ana 
piuhcd  forward.  He  found  Pulk^  with  Pillow  and  Tap- 
pan,  waiting  for  him.  and  his  dtnmishcn  drove  than 
bac^  to  their  eatienobed  oesap,  which  was  protected  by 
an  idiatia  The  Federal  tnops  dianred  through  the 
abatis  and  over  the  works,  and  drove  the  enemy  to  their 
boats.  A.s  the  site  was  low  uTuund  and  e.vposed  to  the 
lire  of  heavy  lmuis  from  ('olnmlni.-^,  (ir.int  .s<'t  fire  to 
evervlhinu',  and  was  alniut  to  fall  back  when  a  hirge  re- 
inforcement of  Confederate  iufantr>'  crossevl  the  river 
from  (a)lunibus.  'lliero  was  nothiing  left  but  to  fall 
back:  his  own  command  was  somewhat  disorganixed 
by  breaking  ranks  to  plunder,  and  they  suffered  much 
in  a  disopJcrlv  retreat  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
gaining  their  lK>ats,  and  set  out  at  five  in  the  attern>>on 
for  Cairo.  The  Federal  losses  were  4S7  lulled,  wounded, 
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and  missing;  the  Confcdoratea  lost  B32.  This  was  an 
iodeci^ve  action,  the  tir»t  in  which  Grant  had  com- 
nunded,  but  it  kept  the  enemy  from  sending  a  force 
into  MiflKHiri  to  cat  off  die  FodenldetadmieDts,  and  it 
pranentecl  Thompson  from  rMnftidngPnoe.  (h.  o.  ) 

BELOIT,  tJie  «>unty  scat  of  Mitohell  oo.,  Kan.,  ia 
on  the  Sulouiun  River,  1<>;")  miles  N.  W.  of  Topeka,  on 
tlie  Kansaa  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kaibtiad. 
It  has  seven  hotels,  four  banks  (one  national),  one 
daily  and  three  weekly  newHpapers,  a  rtublic  library, 
seven  churches,  four  schools,  and  a  c  ull<'!.'c.  ]t  lias 
two  f)un<lri«'s,  two  factories,  and  fioiir  iiiill,«.  It  lia.s  a 
|-ark  ami  water  works.  It  vra.s  .scttli  il  in  isr.r.  and  in- 
corj)onift'd  in  liS09.  Its  property  in  valued  at  $'.»50,000; 
its  public  debt  is  $140<J,  and  its  yearly  expnses  are 
SU.tMM).    Popidation,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  IS35. 

BELOTT,  an  incorporated  city  of  Rock  oo.,  Wis.,  is 
on  Rock  River,  iu^l  N.  of  the  Illinuis  line,  and  '.'2  iiiiks 
W.  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  at  the  iutensectiun  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R:tilroad  with  the  lUurine 
•nd  Suuth-wntem  divioioii  of  tbe  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  8t.  Pbtil  RaihtMd.  It  has  finir  hoteb,  thiM 
national  liunk-:.  a  .savinps  liaiik,  two  daily  and  tWO 
weekly  iicw-spapers.  an  oper.i-hnn.se,  nine  churcheB,  • 
high  school,  and  tnree  ward  schools.  Several  of  tne 
churches  and  achools  have  veiy  fine  buildings.  Beknt 
College  has  rix  bidldingB,  induding  an  observatoiy,  and 
a  beautiful  campus  of  twenty  a^^ros  in  which  arv  several 
ancient  uiound.s.  The  indastrio.s  of  the  city  c<jmi)rise 
three  paper-iiiilLs,  four  flour  mills,  a  winduiill-factory, 
inm-wurkS|  machine-shop,  manuliictures  of  ploughs, 
vagona,  aboea,  vato^wheels,  knives,  .scales,  pamt. 
I^ores,  |>aper,  nafla,  and  machinery  fur  flour-mills  and 
paper-mills.  It  &  handsome  city,  on  a  moderate 
(I'  vatiun  al«jvc  the  river,  with  well  shaded  streets,  a 
park,  gas,  telephone,  exchange,  and  water  works.  Its 
property  is  valued  at  more  than  $3,000,(Xhi  ;  its  public 
deU  is  ^,UtX),  and  its  puhlio  ezpenaes  $7U85.  It  was 
aetded  in  1836,  and  inoorporated  in  1856.  It  has  ex- 
cellent water-power  and  is  a  orosperous  iiianMf"ictunn;i 
town.   Population,  chiefly  of  New  England  orig  in,  -IT'.'O. 

BELTON,  the  oounty-seat  of  Bell  co.,  Texaa,  is  GO 
miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Austin,  on  the  S.  Imnk  of  the 
Leon  River,  crossed  here  by  a  fine  iron  bridge,  and  on 
the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  V6  Kailniad  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Hailruad.  It 
b:»s  tliree  hotels,  a  fine  o|)era-liou.«c,  two  iMiiky.  three 
weekly  uewspapera,  ten  churches,  good  schools,  and  an 
extensive  timde.  It  ia  veD  supplied  with  water  and 
builUini^-atone,  and  iaaoiioaiided  by  »  ^artile  eoontry. 
Population.  !797. 

BKLVIDERE.  the  county  scat  of  Boone  co.,  Hi., 
is  an  incorporated  city  on  llie  Kishwaukee  River,  78 
miles  W.  of  Chicago,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
veatem  Bailroad.  It  has  a  fine  court- house,  two  pub- 
he  halla,  two  banks  (on»  national),  three  hoteb,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  six  churches,  and  two  graded 
scluKils.  Tlie  river  affords  water-power  for  numerous 
milb,  and  tlierearealsiiuianufactoriesofcheese,  ploughs, 
reai>ets,  and  boots  and  shoes.    Population.  'J*.'ol. 

BKXDKMANN,  Eduard,  a  German  arti.st,  was  hnni 
at  Berlin,  Dec.  X  181 1.  He  studied  at  the  l>u.s.si  l.lnrf 
Aradeniy  under  Schadow,  whos»e  daughter  he  uiarried. 
In  18.'i*J,  on  his  retuni  from  a  \  isit  to  Italy,  he  exhihiled 
hia  picture  entitled  By  the  Waters  of  Rahylon.  This 
von,  which  is  DOir  in  the  museum  of  ('olu^-nc,  has 
finqnent^  been  e^gnved,  and  npon  it  Bendemaon's 
&1M  chiefly  rests  ontside  of  Germany,  llie  artist, 
however,  is  the  author  of  a  nunil>er  of  important 
works,  and  he  is  very  highly  esteemed  in  his  own 
country.  Among  his  best-known  T>iclurea  is  Jeremiah 
amon^  the  Ruins  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  a  medal  at 
Fvis  in  1837.  and  which  is  now  in  the  national  ^'allery 
at  Berlin.  In  addition  to  his  easel-pictures,  Bende- 
laami  lias  e.vecuteJ  m.iny  important  decorations,  not- 
ahly  the  frescoes  at  the  royal  castle  at  Prus  Kii.  lli.s 
portraits  are  greatly  admired.  Bendemaon  succeeded 
Sciadov  in  1860  as  the  diieetor  of  the  DOsMMocf 


Academy.  In  l^nc  he  painted  the  frieze  of  the  Real- 
schule  at  Dii.sseldorf,  which  c*»ntain.«.  iK'.sides  allegorieSi 
the  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  <.!crnian.<«.  In  1867 
he  resigned  his  position  at  the  Diisaeldorf  Academy, 
and  he  has  since^  been  employed  on  many  iminirtant 
works,  among  which  arc  the  Leading'  of  the  .lews  into 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  f  IST'J^  for  the  National  Gal- 
leiy  at  Berlin ;  Penelope  (1^77),  for  the  Antwerp  Acad- 
emy ;  and  three  ku-ge  all^oncal  paintina  called  The 
Journey  through  the  WiMerneas.  He  nas  leoeived 
numerous  medal.-f  and  decorations. 

HK.NKDKK,  Li  DWKi  vo.n  i1,m4-1.*<S1  ),  an  Austrian 
general,  bom  at  Oldenburg.  lluni.'ar\'.  July  14,  1S()4, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  fie  earl^  oispli^ed  a  taste 
for  the  military  profession.  Afkerstadymg  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Neustadt,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  comet 
in  1822.  Pa-ssing  through  the  intervening  grades,  he 
h«x-ame  a  eolMnel  in  1H4H.  He  w:ls  di.stiiiLrui.shed  during 
the  insurrection  in  Gulicia  in  Is  lf)  for  his  promptitude 
in  aodottii^  and  wjus  sent  to  pacify  the  western  part  of 
that  pnmnoe.  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  Par  this 
ht  memnA  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  Leojwld.  In 
1S47  he  was  sent  to  It.ily.  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  judicious  and  co<j1  retreat  fnmi  Milan  to  Osona, 
and  also  for  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Curtatone.  Ho 
was  rewarded  by  Radetsky  with  the  onler  of  Maria 
llieresa.  In  1849  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Mor* 
tara  and  the  battli-  of  Nnvara,  and  was  appointed  as 
m;yor-;.'enenil  fn  nimiii.in  l  the  first  re.sen'e  eorjts  of  the 
Army  of  the  Daniiln'  HurinL' the  camjMiign  in  Hun- 
gary he  was  severely  woun  ied  by  a  iKjinljshell.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  s<nit  as  chief  of  staff  to  the 
second  corps  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  In  1859  he  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  war  waged  by  Austria  against 
PVance  and  Sarlinia,  and  covcrcfJ  the  retreat  from  Mi- 
lan to  the  Mincio.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino  he  com- 
manded the  Aiwtrian  right  wimr,  which  gained  some 
temponuy  advantue  over  the  French  left  After  that 
action  he  relieved  HarAal  de  Hen  ni  the  aapreme  oom« 
m  in  i,  and  when  peace  was  suddenly  and  uncxpectcdlj' 
c(tni  ludcd  he  remained  in  Venetia  at  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  an<l  displayed  great  taet  in  bannouia* 
ing  the  diSierent  nationauties  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. When  Pmnia  and  Austria  went  to  war  i  n  1 866 
no  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Xorth, 
and.  iuslie  fell  h;wk  .sucwssively,  it  ajipeariHl  ;is  if  he 
was  hiring  the  Prussians  on  to  their  destni<  tiim.  Great 
resiilt.s  were  ex  penned  from  this  policy*,  which  were  not 
realized.  He  permitted  them  to  nmte  their  armies  in 
Bohemia  and  to  deliver  the  veiy  severe  battle  of  Kd- 
nitrgriitz,  more  commonly  known  as  that  of  8adowa,  in 
which,  on  the  .3d  of  .July,  l^f'r,.  the  Au.sfrians  wltc  en- 
tirely defeated  and  the  war  effiH-tually  terminated.  The 
Imttle  lasted  fiom  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  two 
in  the  afteniooik  sad  it  was  diumed  that  the  Prussian 
snooesB  was  bhtefly  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  neeiS^ 
gun  to  the  onlinar%'  niu.'^kct  ii.«eil  hy  the  AiL^trians.  A 
storm  of  indignation  burst  upon  Bcncdck;  he  was  de- 

fmved  of  the  command  and  nunoved  from  the  active 
ist    He  died  at  Gratz,  April  27,  18><1.        (n.  c. ) 

BENEDICT ,  Sir  Jtn.iU8,  the  musical  CfJtliJiO.S^T, 
was  \K>m  at  Stuttgart,  Nov.  27,  18(>4.  In  bovhood, 
while  studyinir  under  Hummel  at  Weimar,  his  abilities 
attracted  I'n  it  attention.  Wel)er  then  offered  him  a 
home  and  instruction.  At  nineteen  years  of  aee  Ben- 
edict conducted  some  operatic  performances  at  Vienna. 
After  producing  the  opera  Qiadnta  ed  ErneUo  at  Han 
Carlo,  Naples,  ne  began  a  seqond,  BuHoghm  tn  Goa^ 
which  wru**  dven  for  the  first  time  at  Rttittgart  in  1^ '0. 
Five  ycjirs  later  he  visited  Paris,  pa.ssing  on  to  Ixindon, 
where  he  has  nij<ided  ever  since.  Btdbre  visiting  Amer- 
ica with  Jenny  Lind  in  18r)0,  he  had  produced  three 
operas  in  that  city — viz.  The  Gifpty's  Wnrninff,  The 
Bri  U's  nf  Vrnice,  an<l  The  Ontstiderx.  Benedict  repaid 
Weber's  kindnes-ses  by  preparing  the  celebrated  ojjera 
Olfriin  fur  prLxiuction  in  Italian  in  London,  adding  re- 
citative with  instrumental  aocom^animentSi  in  which 
ware  fimnd  reminiseenoee  of  favorite  mdodies  that  oo- 
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cor  in  tiie  civti'tuw  and  ebewhere  in  the  most  intelligent 
manner,  thoioadilr  in  wpnpiihy  and  keeping  with  his 
honored  nuMteri  irafk. 

In  the  nme  {ear  (I860}  Benedict  wrote  the  cantata 
Uitdine  for  the  Norwich  Featival ;  in  1862,  The  LUy  of 
KiUamey  [&»  an  npfratip  PcttinR  of  Tlie  CoUeen  Btticn) ; 
in  lht>;},  the  cantata  (_\rnr  <l>:  Linn  ;  in  1SG4,  the  opera 
BruUof  Sojig ;  and  in  ISTO,  the  oratorio  St.  IVtcr. 

The  tullovring  year  Benedict  reccivcii  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  on  his  ueventielh  birthday  was  made 
knight  commander  of  the  oidea  of  Fraaoia  and  Joseph 
(Atistria)  and  Finederio  (Wnrtember?).  Benedict  ano 
received  decorations  from  the  wjvercipns  of  IVii^.'-iii. 
Sweden.  Ilalv,  I'ortugal,  Hanover,  ami  Bolirium.  lie 
lives  a  life  of  cea^tclcfls  toil  ami  ('xliilat.s  aln<of.t  shjht- 
humao  energy — oondueting  tlie  Monday  Popular  (.'(<[i- 
oerta  and  various  festivals,  giving;  uiunv  miuuc-lcseon.^ 
editing  and  (imposing  fur  nuisie-publishers,  playing 
•ooompaoimcnts  in  public  assvuibliea  and  aocial  gathcr- 
inga,  and  in  projecting  wwks  of  oonndendile  length  and 
maenitude. 

Although  hia  oratorio  St.  Pi  tn-  is  i^i.«fiCTirc(l  hy  many 
recurrvDcea  of  the  form  of  elaboration  known  ri>sa- 
liu,  and  when  compared  with  the  works  of  the  best  iu;is- 
ters  is  seen  to  be  contrapuntallv  weak,  his  secular  pro- 
ductions are  entitled  to  much  hi/fher  artistic  rank,  for 
they  do  not  fall  below  the  reqniremente  of  the  styles 
ofwriting  accepted  as  satisfiustoi^  for  sachwork&  Bene- 
dict's productions  have  distinguishing;  pcculiantics,  such 
aameMdics  that  do  not  skip.  c<ircfully-conductcd  har- 
moniee,  and  symmctrieally-planned  fonns;  and,  al- 
though not  of  equal  value,  they  are  the  work  of  a  musi- 
cian thoroughly  respected  Ijv  artists.  (8.  A.  p.) 

BENP^DTCTT  XES.  Order  of  ( in  the  United  States). 
8e«Vol.  III.  first  historical  notice  of  the  Benedictines 
p  Anu  in  iunariea  ia  contained  in  the  appointment 
tain'etu*  ^  ^""■''^0  "BvSi,  a  Benedictine, 
to  be  vicar-pencral  of  the  newly-disixivered 
world.  He  accoiupanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voy- 
a::i'  of  diKovcrj'.  But  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  onler 
of  St.  Benedict  is  the  union  of  a  life  of  study  with  relig- 
ious BCclu.sion,  no  extended  missionaiy  efforts  were  made 
hgr  them,  the  field  being  relinquished  to  the  Francis- 
cans  and  the  Jesuits.  _  Indeed,  the  firet  formal  settle- 
ment of  the  Benedictines  in  the  United  States  dates 
only  from  the  year  1840.  The  bishop  of  Pittsburg, 
Rt.  Rev.  M.  OCnnnor,  ^^biLt  on  a  vl.sit  to  Bavaria 
induced  a  numl)or  ot  Bentidictines  to  fnund  a  house  at 
Ii:itn)l)c.  Px  Under  flic  direction  of  the  Rev.  Boniface 
Wimmer  uxteen  bmt Iters  and  foor  Students  in  divinity 
arrived  that  year  in  Pcnnsylvanini  Ilia  cirder  has  been 
highly  sncecssful  It  numben  at  pmeni  (18821  51 
monasteries  and  6  priories,  and  lias  2  mitred  abbots 
and  a  membership  of  150  monkf*.  Tlie  Holy  See,  by  a 
brief  dated  July  29,  1S,')5,  raised  the  nionastcrv-  of  St 
Vincent  at  Latrobc  to  the  dignity  of  abbey,  with  I'aihcr 
Winimcr  as  mitred  abbot.  Ue  has  under  bis  juris- 
diction the  monasteries  of  Osnotltown  and  Indiana  in 
the  diocese  of  Pittifburi;,  and  that  of  Su  Mary's  in 
the  diocese  of  Erie.  'I  here  is  also  at  St.  Meinrad's, 
LuL,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  a  filiation  of  the  great  ab- 
bey of  Einscdcln,  Switzerland.  This  American  abbey 
was  founded  in  I^'i.!.  'Hie  Bcnodii  tines  arc  n«it  j;ov- 
erned  by  a  general  Buperior,  but  are  divided  into  con- 

Cn-gations.  The  order  in  America  forms  the  American 
!asinensian  congregation.  Connected  with  the  abbey 
of  St  Vincent  there  isnlouiiahiog  colkigeiBwIiiflh  thu 
snored  and  secular  soienoss  an  Unig^t. 

BenedktfM  NynM.--4xi'i%bZ  the  first  American  con- 
vent of  Benedictine  nuns  was  established  at  St  Mary's, 
Fla.  They  have  at  nresent  12  convents,  must  of  which 
are  in  the  Westsm  Btstsft  liiannnsdeTotethanselTes 
to  education. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLIIRGY,  in  early  English  Uw^  a 
8o«  Vol.  V.  "jlfht  enjoyed  by  the  clergy  ot  exemption 
p.  7J3  Am.  from  the  punismnent  of  death  imposed  by 
laMiP'ff)    ^h*'  commission  ot  certain 

crimes:  in  later  tunes,  a  mitigation  of  the 


punishment  of  death  imposed  by  the  law  for  eortain 
crimes  which  was  granted  to  nil  culprits  who  denmnded 
it  The  daim  or  the  clergy  to  be  enmpt  ftom  the 
punishments  imposed  by  civil  tribunals  was  partly  reo> 

ognised  b_j'  the  early  English  law.  \\Tien,  accordingly, 
a  jwrson  in  orders  had  committed  petit  treitson  '<t  any 
of  the  capital  frlonies,  it  was  held  that  on  conviction  he 
must  Ix'  iianded  over  to  the  eoclesiasticul  courts,  and 
that  the  death-penalty  provided  by  law  could  not  be 
en  farced  against  him.  This  right  of  exemption,  how- 
ever, was  never  admitted  to  extend  to  esses  or  high 
troason  or  to  petit  larceny  orto  mers  misdemeanon; 
and  even  amorm  the  capital  felonies  some  few  were  ad- 
ju'lu'cd  not  clergyable.  Among  these  the  principal 
were  arson,  highway  lobbsiy,  «id  ths  dsvaststiiig  of 

cultivated  land. 

The  benefit  of  clergv  was  originally  confined  exdo- 
sivcly  to  persons  in  orders,  the  test  in  every  case  a*  to 
whether  a  culprit  was  entitled  to  that  benefit  bttlV 
whether  or  not  he  bore  the  clerical  garb  and  tonsure. 
By  degrees,  however,  another  criterion  came  to  be  ap- 
plied. Since  le.imint;  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
te)  the  clerj:y,  the  culprit  Was  presented  with  a  l«><»k 
.xskeii  til  r<  ad.    If  lie  were  able  to  do  mp,  it  \v;ia 


an< 


presumed  tliat  he  belonged  to  the  privileged  class,  aad 
the  buefit  of  clergy  was  accordingly  allowed  hioL  In 
process  of  time,  as  learning 

grew,  many  laymen  were 
thus  maUed  to  escape  with  impunity  the  consequences 

of  their  crimes ;  and  accordingly,  by  stat.  4  Hm.  \\\. 
0.  1.'^,  it  was  provided  that  no  layman  .should  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  clergv  save  ujmn  a  firht  offem^e. 
By  Stat  1  E  Iw.  VI.  c.  12  the  bcneht  of  clergy  was  ex- 
tended to  till  j»eers  of  the  realm,  whether  they  could 
read  or  not  •  and  by  virtue  of  stat  21  Jac.  I.  c,  6,  3  and 

4  Wm.  &  Maiy,  &  9,  and  4  and  5  Wm.  k  Marj-,  c  24, 
the  privilege  was  extended  to  women  in  all  cases  when 
men  had  previously  been  entitled  to  claim  it   Br  slat 

5  Ann.  c.  »'»  the  test  whetlier  the  culnrit  wa.s  able  to 
read  or  not  was  finally  abolished,  and  all  jR.'r>>onii  uther- 
wi.sc  entitle*!  to  benefit  of  clergv  were  enabled  to  take 
advantage  thereof.  By  stat  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13  it  was 
provided  that  all  laymen  cbuming  the  benefit  of  clenry 
should  before  their  discharge  be  branded  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  UDon  the  brawn  or  the  lefl  thumb,  so  that 
they  shoula  bear  an  ineffaceable  mark_  which  would 
effectually  bar  them  from  setting  up  their  privilege  in 
case  of  a  second  ofTcnee.  This  haroarous  custom  was 
retained  tintil  comparatively  recent  time*.  By  stjit  10 
and  11  Wm.  III.  c.  23  branding  on  the  left  cheek  near 
the  nose  wa.s  substituted,  but  this  provijiion  was  le- 
nealed  by  stat  5  Ann.  c.  6.  At  leiiKili,  by  stat  19 
Geo.  IIL  &  74  the  judm  before  whom  the  culprit  was 
tried  was  snaUed  to  soMtitata  a  fine  or  whipping,  or 
both,  in  lieu  of  the  branding,  at  his  disiTetion. 

As  has  W  ii  s.u^i,  the  orit'inal  course  of  practice  was 
to  haml  (iviT  ;('.!  <nlj,ni.'^  elaiiuiiiL'^  their  benefit  of  dei]^ 
to  tlic  ooclesiustic^l  tribunaU,  there  to  be  tried  for  their 
offence.  Both  clerical  and  lay  offenders  were  treated  in 
this  manner.  The  trial  in  the  eocksiaaiicai  court,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  vast  minority  of  essesa  solemn  fioce; 
The  accused  bad  only  to  swear  his  own  innocence  and  to 
produce  twelve  compurirators  on  his  behalf,  to  be  dis- 
char^'i'd  ii-s  fif  courst!.  The  jtiriwliction  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical euurls  in  thes(j  c.x>e.s  wits  accordingly,  by  stat  IS 
KHz.  c.  7,  alinli.Hhed,  tmd  tlie  judge  Iwlore  whom  the 
pris. iii.  r  w.us  tried  was  enijxjwcred  to  iinjirison  hirn  for 
Kue  year  ur  less,  at  his  discretion.  Bv  .stat.'J.  4  (leo.  I. 
0.  li,  6  Geo.  L  ft  23, 16  Geo.  II.  o.  15,  8  Geo.  IIL  a 
15,  mid  19  Geo.  ITI.  &  24,  the  powers  of  the  judges  in 
such  cases  were  stil!  further  ext<>ndcd,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  iiunoM!  tiic  j>enalty  of  transnortalion  or  to 
commit  the  culprit  to  pri.son  for  v.-irious  lengthsof  tims 
proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  his  offem-e. 

llio  extensive  immunity  from  capital  punishmeal 
occasioned  by  the  rikjlit  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy  in- 
duced Parliauient  fmrn  time  to  time,  beginning  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  to  make  provisions  against 
the  right  to  daim  that  beneiSt  in  many  instances  where 
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the  penalty  of  desth  was  by  statute  affixed  to  aome  new 
clam  of  criiDca.  By  atAt  7  and  S  Goo.  IV.  c  2R.  sect 
26,  benefit  uf  clergy  ha«  been  alx>lishcd  in  Great  Ltritun 
•Bd  aleo  in  Ireland. 

In  the  United  States  the  right  to  claim  bonf-fit  of 
clergy  hoa  been  recognized  as  part  of  our  comnn  n  law. 
By  the  act  of  CoDgraaaof  April  30.  17W.  {  3,  it  is,  how- 
ever, provided  that  the  benefit  of  clergy*  shall  not  be 
used  or  allowed  qpqo  eonrietion  of  any  cnme  for  which, 
by  any  Btatttte  of  the  TTnited  States,  the  panidinieiit  is 
or  shall  he  declared  to  l>e  death.  Similar  statutes  have 
been  jKiK^ed  in  aliiMwt  all  the  Slates.  In  some  few  the 
doftriho  iif  die  ri_'ht  uf  Ix'nefit  of  eierpy  iii  denied  ever 
U)  have  U  en  tran.splanted  into  this  country. 

BENKZET,  Anthony  (17I3-17S4),  a  I»hiUdcIphia 
philaathropiet,  was  bom  at  Sl  QnentiD,  France,  Jan. 
l3i  ITlSk  Od  aoooant  of  the  penecutton  at  that  time, 
his  parentfl,  who  were  Hngaeiiota.  lemorcd  to  London 
in  Feb.,  1715.  Theyaftcnrard  became  Quakers,  and 
emigrnteil  to  I'hiladeljdila  in  1731.  Anthony  had  been 
•pprentieeil  to  a  uit  n  lKiiiI,  but  fiiiditiir  that  liu.sinesa 
excited  in  him  too  worldly  a  spirit,  he  kll  it  to  kn'ome 
s  cooper.  In  1742,  alk'r  hi.s  marriacc,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Friends'  English  school,  and  eontbaed 
to  teach  till  his  death.  He  was  «oii8tantly  enga^  in 
wovks  of  benevolence,  and  was  belored  by  the  poor,  and 
especially  b^  the  negroes,  to  whose  welfare  he  devoted 
much  of  hia  hfe.  In  17G2  he  published  An  Acctnmt 
of  ttiat  Part  of  A/n'ai  InhnhUt-d  hi/  Xrgrors ;  in  ITt')?, 
A.  Cnutinn  to  Great  JJrit/ii'n  nnd  her  Cvhrnies,  in  a 
Short  Hfprr*enta(ion  of  flu-  C'lltinn'tous  St'ite  of  the 
£hdiifttl  Nfffrorg  in  the.  Jiritiih  Jhmiinions ;  in  1771, 
Some  Jlixtoricnl  Account  of  Chiineo,  xcith  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Rite  and  I\vapm  of  the  Slave-Iituk,  Daring 
the  ooenpation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  army  fa 
1777-7>'  he  w;vs  dili^'ont  in  relieving  the  .sufferings  of 
the  prisonern.  ^VIlen  jjeaee  w.xs  priK  lainiC(l  in  17S3, 
feaririir  that  the  n  vival  of  eoninieree  would  bring  a  re- 
newal of  the  telavo-trade.  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen 
of  England,  entreating  tier  to  use  her  influence  in  the 
oatisc  of  humanity.  He  also  corresponded  with  all  pcr- 
BoiLs  in  Eurune  and  America  that  he  thought  woula  be 
like^  to  aid  aim  in  his  various  benevolent  uesigos.  Be- 
sides his  writings  on  the  slave-trade,  he  pnblisned  ser- 
eral_  ndigiou.s  tnrt.f  advocating  the  jirlncijilca  of  the 
S<X"iety  of  Frieiidj*.  and  (>}%srrrnti(>]ix  na  the  Indiau 
X'ttiirx  of  tlii.<  < 'n/ifiifiif  i]7^>i.  Two  years  before 
hia  death  he  resigned  the  charge  of  the  school  with 
which  he  had  long  been  conneetc<l,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  colored  children.  He  died  in 
Fhiladelpbia,  May  3.  1784.  A  Memoir  of  A.  Bmeut 
iWBjabUshed  bgr  Bobeits  Vaux  (New  York,  1817). 

BENFBT,  Thsodor  (1809-1881),  a  German  Orient- 
•listf  was  born  at  Norton,  near  Gbttingcn,  Jan.  2.S, 
1809.  His  education  was  chiefly  paine<l  in  the  I'nivi  r- 
sity  of  Gottingen,  where  he  remained  until  1^21  under 
the  philologists  Otttried  M  tiller,  Tvchsen.  and  Dissen. 
He  then  Studied  at  Munich,  Frank  f()rt.  and  Heidelberg, 
ntnnriog  to  QiHtiiunii  in  1834.  There  he  iweiTed  an 
appomtment  in  1848  ts  extnundinnr;  professor  of  8an- 
strit  and  of  comparative  philcjlogy,  and  in  IS^ii!  becanio 
ordinary  professor.  Ili«  fir^t  inij'ortant  woik  wa.s 
Uebrr  die  Mf/niitKunrnnt  rinl(jir  ,i!!>r  Volker  ilS.'lCi). 
This  wa«  followed  by  a  Gemian  tran.'lation  of  the  com- 
edies of  Terence  (1837^  and  hia  Unn  hin^het  iruncrZ/rxt- 
hm  (isaiM^i^  for  wluch  he  received  the  Volney  prise 


from  the  Berlfn  Acsdsmy.  His  Verhaltniu  der'iiffypt- 
ue&en  Sprache  zum  semitueheH  Spraehitamm  (1844) 
followed.    Among^  his  works  on  Orients!  snbjccts  are 

—  Dii  ])<Tiii.<chi-n  Kiillnsrhriftcn  (Is  JT),  with  a  Gemian 
traiKsiation  and  a  glii.s.Hary;  />«■  I/i/tnttni  ihr  Stintn- 
v-i/ii.  witli  a  translation  and  notes  (lS4s);  liiilriiQe 
zur  Erkldrung  de»  Zend  (1^53);  a  Sanskrit  (Jhrefto- 
mathy  {"Z  vok,  1853-54);  a  translation  of  the  Pancha- 
tatttrai2  vols.,  1859);  OnaUmd  OcadaA  (2  vols., 
1663H)4).  His  SmxArii  Grammar  wss  first  ttinied  in 
1852,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  same.  ;iii)i1:s}u-il  in 
1855,  has  been  traoslatcd  into  Enghslt.   Aiuouk  hu* 


other  works  are— On  Plato's  Oratyltu  ClS96\  SSdory 
of  Orimt(d  Philology  m  G^ermaiw  (1869).  and  • 
SanArit-Engliih  Dictionary  (1866).   He  died  at  GSb- 

tingen,  June  26,  1881. 

BENICIA,  an  incorporated  city  in  Solano  co.,  Cal., 
is  28  miles  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  head  of  ship- 
navigation  on  the  Straits  of  Carqainez,  which  are  two 
miles  wide.  The  Centnl  Paeifio  Railroad  runs  through 
the  dtgy,  and  trains  ace  enried  aerass  the  stnits  on  n 
monster  ferry-boat ;  the  Soothem  PkunfleRsilitMul  also 
connects  witli  the  wmthoni  end  of  the  ferry.  Tlie  two 
great  rivers  of  the  State  empty  into  Suisun  liav  a  few 
miles  above,  aflordiiig  great  advantages  for  inland  trade. 
Beuicia  contains  the  U.  S.  arsenal  and  barracks,  a  Do- 
minican monastery,  St  Augustine  College  (Episcopa- 
lian), three  young  ladies'  seminaries,  besides  the  public 
schools  and  three  churches.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  here.  Benicia  has  also  three  lar^e  tanneries, 
a  flour-mill,  agricultuml  works,  and  quamcs  of  lime- 
.stonc  producing  hydmnlii-  ct  iiit  nt.  The  city  is  elevated 
and  healthy,  with  good  drainage  and  a  good  supply  of 
water.  It  was  incorporated  in  l^i50,  and  wils  for  % 
time  the  capital  of  the  State.    Population,  17U4. 

BENJA5IIN,  Jin)AH  Peter,  a  Uwyer  snd  states- 
man, was  bom  in  1812  in  Ssn  Domingo,  of  Jewish 
parents,  who  soon  after  rerooved  to  Savannah.  He 
studied  at  Yale  Colloge,  and  in  1831  went  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834. 
In  ]!<'>'2  ho  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
a  Whig,  but  soon  after,  on  actDunt  of  the  increasing 
anti-slavery  agitation,  joined  the  Dcmotrats,  and  was 
re-elect«5d  in  1^59.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  seces> 
sion,  and  upon  leaving  th«  Senate  in  Februar>',  1861, 
wss  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  proviaioiial  gov- 
ernment of  the  Southern'  Confederacy.  In  August  he 
was  appointed  ai  ting  socrctarj'  ()f  war,  but  re.«;iimp<l  in 
six  month."},  having  b<"en  cen.fured  by  a  ('oiiL'ressional 
eoinmittce.  11c  rLtaine<l  the  confi<lcnce  of  l*re.sident 
Da^ns,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  be  went  to  London,  whsMbe 
acquired  an  extensive  praotioe  in  law  and  l)oonme  a 
queen's  counsel  In  1883  he  removed  to  Pari.-^,  having 
retired  from  the  practice  of  bis  profession.  He  pub- 
hshed  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty (18fif)|. 

BENNIGSEN,  RtTDOi.F  VON,  a  German  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Liincburg,  Hanover,  .July  10,  ut"  a 

noble  Saxon  familj^.  He  was  educated  in  Hanover, 
Gottingen,  and  Hddelbeig,  and  in  1 845  was  called  to 
the  Hanoverian  msgistmcgr.  In  1855  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  seoond  chamber  of  Hanover.  Hsving 
Ix'cn  re-elected  in  18.')7  by  a  large  majority,  he  beosme 
the  cliief  of  nn  ardent  opposition  party,  which  adro* 
c;\led  (Jeniian  unity  and  deniand<'<l  a  fcfleral  parliament 
with  a  strong  centraliied  administration  of  I  ho  <  u  nnan 
.states.  In  1859  he  organized  the  l)eu»»lie  National 
Vcrein,  whose  object  was  the  attainment  of  (  n  rmsn 
unity,  and  over  which  he  presided.  From  lst')3  to  1866 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  parliamentsiy  muoritv  in  fimr 
of  German  unity,  and  when  the  war  of  1866  noke  out 
souL'lit  to  maintain  tin'  m  utrality  of  Hanover.  The 
course  ot"  GwirLie  V.  in  I'unniiig  an  alliance  with  the 
Aiistrians  cost  liini  his  kingiiuiii.  which  w:us  annexed  to 
Prussia.  Bennigscn  remained  a  chief  of  the  Liberal 
national  party,  Mtd  still  earnestly  advocated  a  German 
nariiamentsiy  union.  Elected  to  the  Reichstag  of 
North  Germany  and  to  the  Prussian  assembly  of  dclc- 
satcs.  ho  became  vice-president  of  both  these  bodies. 
During  the  Franco-(Terman  War  he  took  an  sctive  part 
in  the  nejroliatioii.s  between  North  and  South  Germany, 
and  he  a.s»i.ste<l  at  \'ersailles  in  the  di8cu,«.sion  on  the 
basis  of  reconstruction  of  the  German  empire  He  was 
elected  to  the  (jerman  Ileichstag  in  1871,  and  a^ain  in 
1874,  being  vice-president  of  that  bodv  is  the  sessbns 
of  1872  and  1873,  and  was  elected  to  its  pvesideney  In 
the  end  of  the  latter  vear.  In  the  dectkw  of  1877  the 
1  in  !  SiK:i:iIisfio  jiarty  sougtit  in  vain  to  defeat  him  In  the 
lietclistag  m  1880  be  secured  the  defeat  of  the  Elbe 
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Navi^tion  Act,  which  would  have  seriously  ityured 
the  eity  of  IInni)>urs  as  a  free  port,  and  as  the  leader 
of  the  iiKMlcnito  Lihorals  lie  ha."  opposed  some  of  the 
measiin-s  of  Hisraarfk.  When  (he  home  uiieiistn-.  in 
l>winlHT,  I'^sl,  ilri  land  it  tlio  (hi(y  of  aduiinistnitivc 
officials  to  supiwrt  the  Goverument  cantli<iiit<>8,  u  stonn 
wait  raised  in  the  House,  and  Benniescn's  eloquent  pro- 
test l«d  to  an  effort  to  lenofe  the  firalts  of  tbe  eleotive 
sysumi. 

IIKNXIXGTON,  a  villniro  and  a  town  in  the  poiith- 
Wfstirn  part  of  l^>nnin^>ii  oo.,  ^'t.  H<nriingtun  vil- 
laui!  is  .OT  miles  S.  of  Katlan<l  and  30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  is  connected  with  those  idaoea  by 
the  Bennineton  and  Rntland  Railroad  and  the  Troy 
and  Boston  llailniad.  It  has  also  direct  connection  by 
rail  with  New  York  nVi  I>.l.ianun  Sprinps.  It  has  five 
hotels,  two  natiiinal  banks,  and  uno  \vi«  kly  newnpapcr. 
Its  important  buildings  are  the  courthouse,  jau,  the 
sraded-achool  building,  and  the  Plurk  Home.  The  iree 
Dbrary,  founded  in  1  sn,5,  has  5000  volumes,  and  a  laige 
brick  ouildiniT  us<h1  for  nnblic  pnriiose*.  Hon.  Trcnor 
W.  Park,  niic  (,f  thv  donurs  of  the  hbrarj',  has  also 
founded  the  Tark  Home,  to  Ik>  used  as  an  orphanage 
and  a  home  for  old  ladies,  llierc  are  four  obmchcs, 
vith  good  edifices.  The  manafactures  eonprise  exten- 
sive wocdien-mtlls,  eight  hoeieiy-mills,  one  fotmdiy,  four 
mat'hiiic-shops,  and  a  knitting-netiJlo  factoi^-.  Tlie  Wal- 
ItKiuiNic  River,  ninning  through  the  town,  furnishes 
wattT-power  a.s  well  ;us  facility  for  protection  against 
fire.  The  fire  department  has  two  regular  organiza- 
tions, with  a  steam  6re-engine  and  a  hand  engine.  The 
vi!l:iL'e  vns  inc<ir|)onite<l  in  1S4'.>,  and  the  asM  s.vcd  v:'.l- 
uation  of  its  property  is  JlfiO.lKK),  that  of  the  town 
beiiii:  ?.?20,()0<).  The  actual  value  is  much  greater,  but 
the  town  indebtedness  is  $24r),rH4S,  and  that  of  the  vil- 
lage $  1  M ».  The  expenses  for  1 S8 1  were— town  $10,000, 
and  village  $2,500.  In  population  Bennington  tovm 
ranks  third  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  having  8341  in- 
habitants, of  whom  all  hut  79  are  white,  and  about  half 
are  of  foreign  birth,  chieily  Irish.  The  picturesque 
soeneipr  of  the  Tuinitif  sttraets  »  haie  nomber  of  sub* 
mer  TMitors. 

When  Vemont  was  organised  as  a  State  ni  1778,  it 

was  divided  into  two  counties,  the  Gn-en  Mountains 
being  the  central  botindarj-linc.  The  we^t  half  was 
called  liennington,  the  cxstcm  jwrtion  Cumberland, 
and  each  of  these  subdivisions  had  two  county- seats. 
By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  pamed  Feb.  1 3, 
1781,  Bennington  comity  was  circuinwrilM-il  to  its  pres- 
ent ainien.sions,  with  two  shires,  two  probate  dittiicts, 
ami  twu  eoinity-seats,  Bennington  bemg  that  of  the 
southern  part,  consisting  of  eight  of  the  seventeen 
towns  in  I  lie  auHity.  Tlie  town  of  Bennington  was 
chartered  Jan.  3,  1749,  by  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth 
of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  named  in  his 
honor.  Tlie  early  settlers,  however,  were  from  Con- 
necticut and  Western  Mass.ichui4ctts.  The  Bi  iinington 
villsfte  of  those  times,  and  down  to  1S70  the  county-s<>at, 
is  noir  called  Bennington  Centre,  and  is  situated  one 
WaS»  trast  of  the  present  TillsAe  of  Bennhuiton.  It 
pontains  the  Old  First  Chureh  (Oongregationan,  organ- 
ized in  17(>U,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chnreh.  This  old 
historic  Bennington  is  on  a  eoininundins  eminence,  ovcr- 
liHjking  in  the  valley  the  nuMlern  incor}M)Raed  village. 
To  the  south-west  rises  Mount  Anthonv,  2.346  feet 
alwve  the  level  of  the  sea  and  1401  feet  af)0ve  the  site 
of  the  ( )ld  First  Chtirch.  On  the  summit  of  OhI  Ben- 
ningtmi  sto.il  the  "  Slate's  Anns"  house,  in  which  were 
.stored  the  ujiiiiitions  of  war  which  a  detachment  from 
(len.  iMiiLnyiK  .-i  army  sought  to  capture  in  1777,  and 
thereby  brought  on  a  batUe  which  Presoott  has  pro- 
nounced "one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  Revolution- 
aiy  War." 

Gen.  Bnrgo)me'8  ficheme  was  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
then  occunying  New  York,  should  ascend  the  Hu  ison 
'henoe  tne  proposition  to  Arnold  to  deliver  West  Point 
into  hb  hsMS— while  Buigonie  shoidd  miyfch  south- 
wsid  fipon  OsDsda,  and  by  a  jmietioa  thus  effected  the 


American  forces  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Statei 
would  be  cut  in  two.  Burgoyne  had  received  infomo- 
tion  that  the  Atnericans  had  collected  prnvifsii-n^.  catik. 
and  horses  at  Hennimrton,  arid  ho  st-nt  a  'ietaehnient 
under  Lieut -CoL  Baunie  "to  .s-our  the  ettnntrTi."  to 
capture  these  supplies,  to  test  the  dibi)08iti(»n  of  the 
people,  and  to  levy  eontribotions  on  the  towm  With 
this  detachment  was  a  contingent  of  Tories  and  a  force 
of  Indians.  Among  other  things,  Baume  was  directed 
to  brill ba^'k  t"  T?iirL'n\  nr  at  liM>it  i:''K)  hor*e<;.  The 
British  c«mimandereutirelvmis;ipi>n-hende'!  thttcnjfier 
of  the  people.  ABthsgrhaano  mihtar.-  fun<l.s,  they  raised 
contributions  to  oqpmiae  some  delence.  Laogdoo,  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  provincial  legiabtnre,  imve  19000  uA 
his  plate;  others  imitated  him,  and  two  brL-a  l>ig 
at  once  organized,  comman  hni  by  Cols.  Stark  1  Wliip- 
ple.  The  former  was  an  old  officer,  who,  fan  y in--  h  lu- 
self  aggrieved,  had  resigned  his  commission,  but  who 
came  forward  as  a  volnnteer  in  this  emergeiH-y.  ')n 
the  13th  of  August,  Baunie  wxs  in  full  march  for  B^-d- 
nington.  Finding,  to  hi.n  snri>ri.se.  that  Stark  s  tnm- 
mand  was  contesting'  his  a'lvam  e,  he  haltcl  ami  snt 
back  for  reMnforcementa.  These  were  promptly  for- 
warde<l — 5iX)  men  under  Lieut -CoL  Breymaa  Hm 

SMition  of  tlie  contending  forces  was  aa  fiilknm:  Tbe 
ritish  had  occupied  and  lighUy  enteenched  Benuof- 
ton  Ilciirht.s.  which  were  in  a  bend  of  the  Walkwm- 
sac  lliver,  into  which,  on  their  letl,  a  small  stream 
enters;  the  Americans  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  along  the  road  to  Bennington.  At  th«  fin<t 
skirmishing,  on  the  15th,  the  Indian  allies,  who  bad 
expected  no  resistance,  be-rui  to  lie-ert  the  British. 
The  next  day,  the  lf>th.  a  baiile  was  timu'ht.  Seihlini? 
detachments  on  both  flanks  to  ^'ain.  if  pofisiblo,  the 
British  rear,  Stark  attacked  vigoPiu.'ily  in  I'roiit,  ud  ; 
after  two  hours'  hard  fichting  the  renininin?  lotJiaai  | 
were  put  to  flight,  the  Tories  were  driven  back  oo  the 
Hessians,  and  the  entire  British  force  driven  across  tlie 
stream. 

Baume  attempted  to  retrieve  himself  by  leadinir  » 
new  attack  in  person,  but  with  no  better  wcoess :  snin 
he  was  driven  back  and  his  aitilleiy  was  captuKd. 
Then  the  Americans  left  their  ranks  to  plunder,  vitli 

aliuo.st  fital  re.'Julta.  Tlie  reinfijn-enient.s  which  bid 
arrived  under  Brcyman  rallied  the  n-treating  tn">p«'if 
Baume,  and  advanced  ranidly  upon  the  disjwrse-J  Amt r- 
{(•ami.  Stark  tried  to  nuly  them  in  vain ;  they  vere  ii 
full  retreat,  when  thev  were  met  and  turned  back  I7 
Col.  Wanicr  with  fre-sn  militia  from  Bennington. 
ti_'hting  continue*!  until  sun.>i4^t,  when  the  enemy  ffH 
back,  and  were  pun^iied  until  dark.  The  loss  of  thoi  a- 
emy  was  tf34,  among  whom  were  157  Tories.  CoL  BanBW 
was  mortally  wounded :  4  gons,  4  aiiiiBnnition-«B^ 
and  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  baggace  feU  into  tke 
handa  of  the  Americans.  The  thanks  of  OongPBSBWW 
nr(^>«(;nttid  to  ( \  >1.  Stark  and  his  ofhecrs  and  nttf  ISS 
lie  wjis  appointed  a  brigadier-general. 

This  event  has  been  celebrated  almost  every  year 
since,  and  in  1877  a  centennial  oelobratioa  wa?  ob- 
served, at  which  the  Ptarident  of  the  United  St»tP8. 
his  Cabinet,  the  goveniors  and  lecri.slatures  of  Massi- 
chusett.s.  New  Hampshire,  and  \  enuont.  toiretlior  »itk 
many  nromiucnt  re'i»rcsentativcs  of  the  aniiy  an  i  nivr 
and  or  other  States,  were  present.    The  site  of  tbe 

State's  Anns"  house  has  been  selected  as  the  pnpc 
one  for  the  proposed  Bcnninston  battle  monument. 

BKNSON,  Ki)\v.\ui)  Wnin:,  D.  D.,  archbishop  of 
Caiiterbur.',  w;is  lH)rn  at  Birmingham  in  IS'il'.  His 
father  was  distinguished  as  a  chemist,  and  wa.«  it'? 
author  of  some  worics.    Tlie  eon  was  edncate'l  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  IH.W  graduated  B.  A.  alTrnitr  G+  i 
lege,  Cambri<lgc,  with  the  highest  dasietl  hooon-  | 
He  then  bcN  anu  ;iN^i.-.!ant  nia.-^ter  in  Rugby  Schocl.iad 
in  JS.^.'i  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  IS.'jT  pri«4.  | 
tin  next  veiir,  being  elected  head-master  of  "ill  nrt  t 
College,  he  thoroughly  orgaoiied  that  ioiititatwD. 
erecting  its  buildings  as  well  as  cooductiog  its  tdoa- 
tkmalwork.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  also  exuum 
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to  tlw  Ibbop  of  linooln,  and  in  1873  he 
wia  made  canon  residentiary  and  chancellor  of  Lin- 
coln cathedra).  He  was  chooen  several  times  aa  select 
f  n  uelh  r  at  Cambridge  UniverHit}',  and  held  a  sinjilar 
(<«siii>>ii  at  Oxford  in  1875.  His  success  in  work  cun- 
uected  with  Idncoln  cathedral  marked  him  as  a  suitable 
penun  to  <»niiiaa  the  biahopne  of  liniiOirepreflenting 
a  see  which  ami  been  merged  m  that  of  Exeter  before 
the  Reformation,  hut  was  revived  in  1S76.  Dr,  I?i  ii 
son.  who  hail  re^'eived  the  dcKrce  of  D.  D.  at  (  '.nii 
bridge  in  1S67,  was  consecrated  bisluin  of  Truro  A|  ril 
25,  1877.  Here  he  again  displuyeu  his  urbanizing 
powers  and  ^ave  great  impulse  to  chiueh-work.  A 
new  cuthedral  waji  commenced  in  May,  188(),  and 
chaoccllor's  whools  which  he  had  re-cstablinluHl  in 
Lincoln  wert*  also  fuiinikd  in  the  new  m  c  In  iVrcui- 
l:*r,  l?<S:i,  Hisiuip  limson  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cantcrbun,-,  and  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
I883t  he  WM  enthroned.  Ue  is  the  anthor  of  several 
Tolraies  of  MRnoos,  et&,  emong  which  are  Work. 
Friendthipy  Wonthip  (1871);  Bon-Li/',  it»  Triufs.  it.i 
StreHfjth,  its  Fulness  (1H74);  Sini/lr-heart  (If^TT). 
He  has  also  written  a  treatise  on  Tlu  Cathedral  (1879), 
tod  has  contributed  to  The  Sptaker't  Commtntan, 

BENSON,  EoBERT,  LL.D.  (  !74«7l833),aNewforic 
lawj-erand  jmlLi'.  w;i><bom  in  New  York,  June  12! ,  174'"). 
HeCTadnate<l  at  Kinu  s  (now  ("oliinibiaj  College  in  170.'), 
studieii  law.  ami  I  eiame  etiiint'iit  in  hi»  pnjl'csaion.  He 
was  a  ptuniineni  uienil»er  of  tlu;  Revo]utionar>'  Com- 
autteeof  t^afetv,  and  in  1777  w;uj  made  the  firet  attor- 
lM|f<general  of  New  York.  At  the  doee  of  the  war  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioDen  to  superintend  the  em- 
barkation of  the  Tor>-  refiagees  to  the  British  pnn- 
incts.  lie  served  in  the  Q)ntinental  Congress  irom 
1784  to  I7sy,  was  regent  of  thf  I  'nivereity  of  New 
Yotk  from  1789  to  1802,  and  judge  of  the  Bopreme 
flooit  of  New  York  from  1794  to  1801.  He  was  ap- 
pointed judge  iif  the  T'liiteil  States  Circuit  Cotirt  m 
l'*<)2,  and  was  again  elect cd  t<j  Congress  in  181.'i,  but 
resigned  in  a  few  uiontbs.  lie  was  the  firet  president 
of  the  New  York  Hist^irical  Society,  and  published  in 
1817  a  Vindication  of  the.  Catiton  of  Mnior  Andri,  and 
b  1833  a  Mntioir  on  Dutch  Xamut^FUueB.  He  died 
at  New  York,  Aug.  24,  1833. 

BEN.'^ON',  Er(iENK,  an  American  artist,  was  bom 
dX  Hvde  i*ark,  N.  V.,  in  l.sijy.  He  !*tudied  at  the  Na- 
tioaal  Academy-  in  New  York  and  with  J.  H.  Wright, 
the  pofltimit-pmnter.  ^  Afttfwards  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
from  thenoe  to  Yenioe.   He  has  resided  at  times  in 

New  York,  but  lias  travelled  exteiiMi\ ily,  and  since 
l'*71  he  has  Unn  eetabliiilied  in  Home.  The  best- 
kriown  work  of  thi.s  artist  is  perhaps  The  Strayed 
Maaken,  which  has  been  exhibited  a  number  of  times, 
Mid  whieh  was  the  most  meritorioos  of  fire  eontriba* 
tions  made  bv  tbc  artist  tn  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1870  at  l'liil.i'l(  l|.hia.  (.)tiier  of  hi.s  paintings  that 
maybe  luintintie  1  are  rietro>{)ection,  The  lleverential 
Aiiatomi.st,  Clmi'l  'i''>wtrs.  Merihant  of  Cairo,  Bazaar 
at  Cairo,  Hay-Bij.n.'^.  Peasants  t>f  Cadon-  at  Worship, 
IhoughtH  in  Lent,  A  Reverie,  Making  tbe  Best  of  it. 
Dead  Calm  on  tbe  Hill.  iStudy  of  a  (lirl  in  Blue,  Sad 
pioughtH,  liil(  rl.ir  of  St.  Mark's  at  Wiiiir.  lla.shisli- 
Sniokers  at  .Ifni.s.iliMn,  and  The  Slave's  Tower,  Ben- 
Bon,  in  addition  to  being  a  dever  artist,  is  an  able 
writer,  and  has  been  a  freqoent  oratributor  to  the  lead- 
■ng  maimtinea. 

BENTON,  Thomas  Hart,  an  Amerii-an  statesman 
and  author,  wiw  liom  at  Hillsborough,  N,  C,  March 
14,  1782.  When  eight  years  old  he  lost  his  tiithcr; 
his  education  Wiia  on  that  account  somewhat  neglected, 
bat  by  his  natural  ability  and  indefatigable  indostry  he 
nj:vlt»  vip  for  his  early  ileficiencies,  Uenioving  with  his 
runthi.r  to  Tennessee,  lie  .studied  law.  was  aduiided  to 
tlji'  har,  and  entered  into  a  large  and  Inerative  prac- 
tice. Ue  served  one  term  in  the  legislature  of  Tcnnesitee, 
and  also  became  an  aide-dc-cam|)  to  Andrew  JackiU)n, 
then  mjy'or-geneml  of  the  State  militia.  Subsei|iiontly, 
however,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  them,  resulting 
Tea.  I.— to 


in  a  personal  combat  with  knives  and  pistols.  A  long 
and  bitter  feud  followed.  Early  in  the  War  of  1812, 
Benton  raised  a  regiment  of  Tennetaee  volunteers,  of 

which  1r  wa.-^  iqijHjirited  the  colonel.  When  this  regi- 
ment wa£  disbanded  in  1M3,  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Madison  lieutenant -colonel  in  the  regular  an^y, 
and  was  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  war  on  the  CaoadiaD 
frontier  when  peace  was  dedared  and  he  rerigned  hw 
('onnui.ssion.  Soon  after  this  he  reni(jvod  to  St.  Tx)uis 
and  establishe<l  the  Mifxtmri  Iiujiu'irr,  a  journal  of 
stroll:,'  pro-slavery  proclivities.  He  adviK-ated  the  ad- 
mission of  Mis-Kmn  as  a  slave  State,  and  when  it  en- 
tered the  Union  in  1820,  Col.  Benton  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  without  in- 
tennis.sion  thirty  years.  During  the  Presidency  of 
.Vn  lri  w  .IurkM)n,  witli  lie  was  ai;aiti  on  I'ricndly 

terms,  he  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  public  men  in  the 
United  StatOk  He  was  a  dote  student  of  the  geogra- 
phy and  oommeidal  advanlaMS  of  the  "Far  West." 
I  ana  was  one  of  the  earliest  aorocatea  for  the  eetabUsn- 
incnt  of  lines  of  travel  and  transportation  betwet^n  the 
\'alley  of  the  .^ll8sissipj)i  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Faithfully-kept  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing'that  vast  region,  the  navigation  of  the  Western 
lakes  and  rivers,  the  establishment  of  post-roads  and 
military  stations, — all  eiiL-^aLrcil  his  earnest  thought  and 
zealous  labor.  He  advucatiij  in  reuanl  to  our  public 
lamis  that  poliey  whose  adoption  in  Isiil'  has  led  to  the 
rapid  settlement  and  development  of  the  West.  Dur- 
ing the  p<jliti(sil  agitation  erased  by  the  <ietemiination 
of  Pres.  Jai'kson  to  overthrow  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  place  the  currency  of  the  country 
ujxjn  a  metallic  basis.  CoL  Benton  was  the  most  per- 
sistent advr»cate  of  that  measure,  and  received  the 
sobriquet  of  "Old  Bullion."  In  18^7,  Col.  Benton 
luoved  tlie  "expangiuK  lesolntion,"  which  sinick 
from  the  ioumal  of  the  Senate  avote  of  censure  against 
(Jen.  Jiu-ks<m  for  his  assumption  of  power  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orlean.s.  When  the  troubles  with 
Mexico  began,  which  finally  culminated  in  war,  OoL 
Iknton  uiged  with  force  and  energy  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilitiee.  He  opposed  the  famons  Compro- 
mise measures  intnjduced  by  Henry  Clay  in  de- 
claring them  unsound  as  to  the  new  territory  aexjuired 
from  Mexico  and  in  their  application  to  the  Fugitive- 
Slave  Law.  ^  His  opposition  to  Calhoun's  reaoluUooa. 
which  were  intended  to  provide  tor  the  extension  of 
slaven-,  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  In  is.-)i>  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Ilcpresentativt^^.  where  he 
opposi^'d  the  policy  of  Pres.  Pierce  and  the  Kansiis-.Ne- 
bniska  Bill.  In  1834  he  was  defeated  for  Congress  by 
the  coalition  of  hn  Ibrmer  iHilitical  o|)poncnt8,  and  in 
1856  fiuled  toaeoon  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
goremor  of  Missouri.  Afler  this  last  defeat  Ck»l.  Ben- 
ton retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  eompletion  of  his  Thirty  I'tan'  Vme.  or 
a  UtMtorfi  of  the  Working  of  the  Amrrican  Govern  ni en  t 
from  1820  to  1850,  the  fint  volume  of  which  was  publish- 
ed in  1  854,  the  second  in  1 850.  bnmediately  after  finish- 
iuL'  that  va^t  work  he  commeneed  fhfi  laborious  under- 
taking.' ol'aitridi.'iiiL'  the  debates  of  CouL're.ss  from  1719 
to  He  brt>UL'ht  the  work  down  to  the  creal  de- 

bates on  the  Compn«ui.se  measures  of  l85iJ.  and  it  was 
published  in  15  vols.  8vo.  He  also  found  time  to  write 
an  historical  and  lenal  examinati<pn  of  the  Dred  Scott 
case.  His  literary  lalnirs  were  eoutiimed  till  his  death. 
When  no  longer  able  to  s{>eak  aloud  he  dictated  part 
of  his  work  in  whispers.  He  die<i  at  Wiwhington, 
April  lt»,  l  s.-»8.  (k.  l.  d.) 

BENZENE,  Bknzol  (formula,  C«H«),  a  hydrocarbon 
e«s  Vol  II   Pro9"c*d  largely  in  processes  of  dejjtructive 
p.  -JV)  .\m]  uistill.ition,  and  henee  found  abundantly  in 
Kdi  *'">d  **  t'oal-tar  and  in  similar  prwluets.  Benzene 
"  occupies  a  verj-  imixtrtant  position  both  in 

t  heovetkal  and  m  applied  diemistiy.  It  is  the  fint  of 
a  series  of  hydiocaibons  oomsponding  to  tbe  general 
formula  CuIIi-«  (see  article  on  ClIEMISTRT,  Vol.  V,), 
and  known  as  the  "arumatio  series."    It  serves  aa 
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the  startin^-Doint,  moreover,  of  mauy  thousand  iiim- 
Tattves,  whico,  under  the  coaunoo  name  of  "  aromatic 
flompounda,"  are  vridely  spread  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. In  applied  chemistry  it  aerrea  as  the  basis  for 
the  manufacture  of  nitro-benzol  and  aniline,  and  with 
these  of  the  many  aniline  dye-colors ;  from  it,  more 
reniutcly,  arc  pruilucod  many  compounds  of  medicinal 
value,  like  Ijt'uzoic  and  sulic-ylio  acids ;  and  it  is  \ery 
lirobabli-  that  in  the  near  tutiire  numUjrs  of  the  alka- 
luids  will  be  derived  from  it  or  iUs  sube<(itutiun  coui- 
pomids.  As  just  stated,  it  is  a  general  product  of 
oestmctive  distillation.  Thus  it  i«  £anned  iron  tnrf, 
nood.  ranu,  ud  ooal,  and  is  finind  nntonilty  in  certain 
petroleums.  In  ordinate'  practi«,  howt  v  i  r,  it  is  obtaine^l 
from  that  portion  of  coal-tar  whit  h  ili.stils  i«  t  wct  n  C. 
and  )5U'^  and  which  is  known  as  the  "light  oil.  "  This 
fraction,  cututtitutioK  35  per  cent,  of  the  crude  tar,  yiehlt^ 
an  amount  of  pure  beniene  equal  to  1*5  per  oent  of  the 
tar.  The  remainder  consists  of  the  homotogiMe  of  ben- 
r^no,  such  as  toluene  (CtB«),  i^lene  ((VHw),  and  me- 
sit  \  letic  (C»H|.),  together  with  small  amounts  of  olefine 
and  acetylene  liydnKMrbons.  To  free  the  bensene  from 
these,  the  "lif.'ht  oil"  is  acltatcd  with  dilute  acid  and 
alkali  alternately,  and  then  treated  at  103°  C.  wifli  5 
per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  ole- 
nnea  and  acetylene.  Toe  residuid  oil  is  then  submitted 
to  fractional  distillation,  and  that  part  which  comes  over 
below  90°  0.  is  caught  separately.  If  this  be  chilled  by 
a  freezing  mixture,  pure  benume  OTitalliMS  out,  and 
may  be  drained  free  fn)m  the  other  hydrocarbons.  For 
commercial  uses,  pure  benzene  is  not  ncccssuy,  a  ben- 
zene ut  '.><)  to  40  ix'rccnt.  heiiit;  u.seil  fur  tlu'  niaimfaclure 
of  some  aniline  colors,  and  a  tK.>-per-eeut.  bcn/.cnc  most 
generally.  In  the  manufacture  of  aniline  oil,  the  crude 
BMerial  used  fiw  the  fabrication  of  aniline  colore,  the 
bauwDo  ia  lint  changed  into  nitro-bemene  kqr  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  (he  nitro-benzene  mto  aniline 
(or  amido-bcnxenc)  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. 
(See  arti  le  mi  Ami. INK,  Vol.  II.  J  Benzene  may  also 
be  formed  syutheticaily  in  a  variety  of  way.s ;  us.  litr 
example,  by  the  distillation  of  benzoic  or  phthalic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  quicklime;  by  the  r]i-r  illation  of 
phenol  or  catltolic  acid  with  zinc  dust;  by  i!u;  uou  of 
a  red  heat  on  acetylene  (CiH,),  wherabgrtliemQlecale  is 
trebled,  30,11,  yielding  C.II,. 

Pure  benzene  is  a  colorli  ^^-*.  hiuhly  n^frae(i\  e  and  very 
limpid  liijuiil  of  a  sliclitly  aromatic  inlor.  \\  hen  chilled 
to  lielow  ('.  it  solidifie8  to  a  brilliant  mass  of  white 
dystalline  Int^s  whii  h  melt  at  5*5°  C.  It  lH)ils  at 
9(f  0.,  emitting  a  vaixjr  which  is  very  inflammable  and 
bom  villi  a  bmlit  yellow  flame,  with  liberation  of 
aboodaaoe  of  sooc  or  five  carbon.  Bensene  is  nearlv 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  pn)p)rtionfl  with 
alcohol,  ether,  rhloroform,  petroleum,  napntha,  turpen- 
tine, and  tixed  and  volatile  oil.s.  It  is  ver>'  valuable  in 
the  arta  becaiw*;  of  its  solvent  jjowcr  for  gutta-percha, 
india-rubber,  giuiis.  resins,  fats,  and  fatty  acids.  It  also 
dissolves  Bul|diur.  phosphorus,  and  iodine,   (s.  p.  s.) 

BEKBBRllV,  in  botany  BerbHIB,  the  type  of  the 
small  natural  onler  BarberidaoeiB,  M  order  closely  re- 
lated to  Rnnxinctilnoeir,  but  the  parts  of  the  inflores- 
cence are  defiiiitf  in-(-  ;ul  of  iiuletinito.  There  are  but 
two,  four,  or  six  seimls,  and  many  petals,  which  are 
arranL'c<l  opposite  tlu^  .«4'pal.s — ^a  ver>'  unusual  feature  in 
flowei-s.  The  ovary  i>  solitary,  probably  from  abortion, 
as  two  have  In^en  foun  l  iti  lT)degfiiifilum^  a  member  of 
the  order,  in  Ohio.  The  order  eomprises  about  a  dozen 
genera,  chiefly  natives  of  the  nortn  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  American  continent.  The  largest  part  of  the 
order  is.  hnwever.  found  under  lifrlirrin,  or  the  true 
Berberry.  The  best  kiinwn  is  tin'  Kuri>]n-an  Hit- 
berry,  lierheris  vuiijarin.  This  has  b<!en  introduced  into 
America,  and  is  now  so  common  in  some  of  the  New 
England  States  as  to  linear  indigenous.  Jirrljrri*  Can- 
tMdnuin  is  a  cloHely<aUiea  Bpceies  found  in  the  Southern 
Alleirhanics,  but  not  extending  to  Canada.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  extending  east  to  the  Kocky  Moun- 
taioB,  then  are  ev«i|reea  Mnw  with  iwunita  leaves, 


which  Nuttall  distinguished  from  the  licrlx^rriea ' 
the  name  of  }fiib»nin,  given  in  honor  of  Bernard 
McMahon  of  Philadelphia,  audior  of  the  first  corapn- 
hcnsive  work  on  American  frardening.  Modem  bota- 
nists make  it  but  a  .section  of  R'  rh-  ri.>-.  Tlie  Iti-rV^rry 
has  been  a  famous  plant  in  its  tiim  It  is  th>-  Lii  >"ti 
of  Dioscorides,  and  some  of  ilic  s|  1 1  .ir  '  >i  11 
in  India  as  a  febrifiige.  as  tliey  were  in  the  mocit  an- 
cient timers.  An  extract  of  the  root  and  stem  was  osed 
in  ophthalmia.  It  has  been  regarded  up  to  quite  te. 
oent  times  as  a  good  remedy  for  jaundice,  out  this 
reputation  perha^  arose  from  the  color  of  the  bark, 
resembling  the  skin  in  that  disease ;  and  indeed  all  the 
famous  medical  virtues  attrihute<l  to  the  plant  can  per- 
haps Ih?  as  well  found  in  any  other  astriuL'ent.  Tli*- 
leaves  and  l  -erries  contain  a  snndl  iKirtion  of  oxalic  acid 
The  fruits,  Itoiknl  in  sugar,  make  a  good  jellv.  and  pre- 
served berberries  were  once  wry  popular  till  the  cran- 
berry superseded  them.  In  some  parts  of  fiuropa  tbe 
inner  bark,  with  alum,  was  used  to  dye  ydknr  some  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  li'atln  r.  The  .Winnnta  section  have 
bhu-k  truu,  an<l  s<iiuc  of  the  mure  vigorous  fomi.-^  hk 
known  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  "  Oregon  Grape,  and  to 
the  Mexicjins  as  "  Ixma  AumriJla."  The  IkTlx-rry 
has  been  of  special  interest  to  the  student  ot  plant-lile. 
The  thorns  under  the  leaves  are  formed  of  tbe  mid- 
ribs of  true  leaves,  and  the  leaf  as  we  see  it  arises  fioa 
an  arrested  branch — a  spur— in  the  axil  of  this  meta- 
morphosed leaf.  The  stamens  are  carried  down  by  the 
expanding  petals,  and  held  there  till  lilien»ted  hy  a 
visiting  in.«t!i  t,  when  they  spring  up  and  scatter  the 
polli  ii.  Liiuiajus  saw  in  this  an  a<lmirable  t-otitrivan*^ 
tor  etleeting  self-fertilization  by  the  flower.  Modem 
botanists,  however,  see  in  the  fact  an  arrangement  for 
crasB-fernliiatioii.  The  polka  is  believed  to  be  Hat* 
tered  over  the  intmding  insect,  which  carries  it  to  the 
next  flower,  lirushing  some  of  the  pollen  on  to  its  stigma 
before  the  anthers  are  hberafcd,  which  m.iy  then  dis- 
charge pollen  on  the  insect  for  some  other  flower. 

BKRKA.  a  village  of  ruyaliu-a  co.,  Ohio,  is  12 
miles  S.  W.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Ibn-ky  River,  and  on 
the  liake  Shore  Railroad  and  the  Cleveland,  (^llurnbu8, 
Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis  Kailroa<l.  It  is  the  seal 
of  Baldwin  University  (Methodist  Episcopal)  and  Ger- 
man Wallace  College.  It  has  two  banks  (one  national  i, 
seven  churehes,  public  sa-IukiIs,  a  weekly  newspatxT.  a 
street-railway,  ami  extensive  quarries  of  siindstone 
from  which  lart-e  ijuantities  of  grindstones,  building 
Stones,  and  flaucinu'  are  shipped.    Population,  1&82. 

BEBBA  COLLEGE  is  finely  situated  in  the  sooth- 
em  pait  «f  Madison  oo.,  Ey.,  100  miles  diredJv  sooth 
of  Cincinnati  It  owes  its  origb  to  John  O.  Fee, 
son  of  a  Kentucky  slaveholder,  who  while  studying 
theology  at  I^ane  J^eminar>",  Cincinnati.  KM-ame  imd- 
vinced  of  the  g'reat  sinfulnis.'^  of  Anieri<;an  .-I  iver). 
An  irresistible  conviction  settled  upim  him  that  he 
must  raBnqukdi  his  idea  of  becoming  a  foreiirn  mis- 
sionary ttd  give  his  life  to  his  native  State.  Though 
he  was  tamed  out  of  his  home,  disinherited,  and  dis- 
owned, many  people  heard  him,  and  two  antt-alavei^ 
churehes  were  soon  organized  in  the  northern  part  m 
the  State.  I  lis  aiiti-slaverj' maim.al  was  cin-ulaled,  aii'! 
his  work  Ix'tame  widely  known.  In  l*^.')*",.  -m  tlie  invii.L 
tion  of  Ciussius  M.  Clay,  he  visited  M^eliynn  <  ..uiii> .  an  1. 
on  account  of  its  central  position,  remained,  organizing 
a  church  and  a  school  in  which  tlie  principles  of  free- 
dom mi^t  be  freely  discussed.  This  excited  opposition, 
vet  some  slaveholders  patronized  t  he  school.  Two  yean 
later,  under  the  sup^'rvision  of  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers, 
si-nt  by  the  American  ,"\Ii.s»ionaiy  Ass4)ciation,  the  school 
hei-uini-  jirospt  rmis  and  popular.  It  closed  ilafintaeS' 
sion  with  W>  pupils  and  great  enthusiasm. 

But  the  constant  anti-slaver>'  discussions  disturbed 
the  Burroundinc  community  and  excited  jreat  ani- 
mfjsity.  After  the  raid  of  .John  Brown  inflammatoty 
falsehoods  were  published,  and  Berea  denounced  ss  a 
dangeroua  power.  A  large  connty  convention  sent  a 
committee  of  lixtyo&ve  prominenft  nea  to  rsmiova  (Im 
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6cho<il.  The  committee  rode  into  the  quiet  neighbor- 
hood, ami  left  with  Prof.  Rogers's  rin  l  ton  other  familiea 
imperative  orders  to  leave  the  iState  within  ten  days. 
Ad  appttik  to  the  governor  failed,  and  the  embryo  col- 
lege was  suspended  till  Amfflrioai  alaveiv  had  passed 
away.  Immediately  ailerthewartliesohoolwaiievived. 
A  few  in  lilt  lis  later  two  or  three  eolored  puiiils  wr  re 
admitted,  and  the  »aiue  hour  half  the  white  studeiitti 
left.  But  their  vacant  jilat-es  were  s»oon  filletl  with  col- 
ored youth.  Aitw  a  few  mootba  the  departed  b«g«a  to 
retorn,  and  wrthtn  two  yean  all  or  nearly  all  had  resumed 
their  c«innection  with  the  whool. 

Fur  titleen  years  the  number  of  students  has  averaged 
about  three  hundred  a  year:  the  eatalojrue  for 
Dumbers  402 ;  averat'e  age,  eighteen.  Once  or  twice 
the  white  studentn  have  outnuiidiered  the  colored,  but 
generally  about  three-fiftha  are  colored.  In  a  less  ratio 
tlie  male  students  uutnundx;r  the  female.  By  the  reg- 
ulatioiiH  of  the  eollege  no  distinction  whatever  is  nia'hj 
on  account  of  color.  The  studeut^  rueitu  in  the  same 
daoMS,  nt  at  the  aune  tables,  occupy  the  same  buildinj^, 
and  meet  in  the  same  sociid  eatnerings.  No  friction 
worthy  of  notice  arises  from  this  relation  of  the  races, 
and  no  schrM.il  in  the  eountn'  i.s  more  easilv  managed. 

The  president  is  liev.  h\.  II.  Fairchild,  who  bt!gan 
his  wonc  here  in  1869.  The  teaching  force  consists 
of  five  meo  and  seven  women,  with  occasional  assist- 
anta.  There  are  at  present  eleven  tmatees,  seven  of 
whom  are  re>(idents  of  Berea.  The  property  of  the 
I  t. liege  fonsi.sts  of  buildings  and  fitly  aeren  of  land, 
valued  at$85,(X)0,  together  with  endowuiont.s  animiiit- 
ing  to  $100,000.^  The  college  is  undenominational,  but 
thoroughly  religious.  There  is  no  colleije  church ;  col- 
leirc  and  community  are  united  in  all  religious  services, 
ami  the  hamiony  Iw'twccn  them  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  I  hit  t  work  of  t lie  ctiUege  thus  far  has  been  to  fur- 
nish t<  a<  h<  rs  tor  colored  schools  and  mountain-scho(ds. 
Mon  than  half  the  teachers  of  the  colored  o^olsof 
the  State  have  been  educated  here,  and  many  are  fiu^ 
nished  for  other  States.  The  mountain  work  is  not  less 
immirtants 

The  college,  though  not  thoroughly  indorsed  by  the 
former  slaveholders,  is  still  regaroM  with  &Tor  the 
most  napectable  portion  of  the  coomimilir.  Many  of 
the  committee  of  exmtlrion  are  aoeiany  niendly  with 

mem^i'rs  o("  the  rai-iilfy  and  hoard  of  trustees.  The 
commer»  eu»i  ut.-j  are  u-suallv  atteinled  by  three  thou- 
sand i>eople.  >t  wliom  two-thinls  are  white,  and  among 
them  are  iiiauv  of  the  wealthy  and  eduoatea  frunilies  oi 
the  eoun^.  No  ostracism  is^ted  upon  the  teacheia, 
and  but  little  upon  the  students.  (e.  n.  f.  ) 

BEKGII,  Henry,  the  founder  of  the  American  soci- 
eties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  was  bom 
In  the  city  of  New  York  in  1823.  The  family  is  of 
German  origin,  and  first  came  u>  America  alj^iut  1 740, 
settling  near  Staatsburg  on  the  Hudson.  Christian 
B<?rt:h.  the  father  of  Henrj',  was  a  naval  architect,  and 
con-tiui  ted  numerous  mendiant-vesstd.s  and  .some  war- 
TtJtiijel.s.  Henry,  atier  comoleting  his  studies  at  Colum- 
bia College,  devote<l  him.self  to  literature  and  produced 
several  jN^ys,  taka,  and  sketches.  Daring  twelve  yeata 
spent  afiroad  hoirimted  many  parts  of  Burape  and  trav- 
tued  extensively  in  the  East.  In  1  ^(",2  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  but 
was  couiiielled  to  resign,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate. Ue  then  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  the  protection  of  dumb  animals,  and  while  in  Eng- 
land conferred  with  I^ord  Harruwbyon  the  suli-ec  t  In 
18(34  he  arrive<l  in  New  York,  spent  a  year  in  nialui  ing 
his  [ilans,  and  then  began  openly  to  work.  The  tirst 
American  scKjiety  was  incorporated  April  10,  186*'.  anil 
branches  have  since  been  formed  in  most  of  the  Statt  s 
and  Territories.  Mr.  Bergh  at  first  attended  personally 
to  the  prosecution  of  cases  in  the  courts,  and  for  this 
purpose  was  appointed  a  special  attorney  both  by  the 
OtatO  and  by  the  county.  In  1871,  Louis  Boiiard.  a 
of  Biouen,  who  had  come  to  Ann  i  li  a  a  poor 
I,  and  had  aoqoired  wealth  in  tiade,  believing  he 


had  no  relatives  living,  bequeathed  to  the  society  his 
entire  property,  amountini:  to  $I')i).<K>0.  Mr.  Bergh 
has  constantly  atlvocated  the  cause  of  animals  l)v  pub- 
lic addresses  and  lecture-s  and  by  appeals  to  pubKc  Wj- 
ies  and  prominent  men  in  Church  and  State.  Ue  has 
introduced  many  reforms  in  the  methods  of  transport- 
ing cattlr  and  preparing  them  for  food,  and  has  made 
those  who  use  animals  ieel  the  wholesome  restraint  of 
the  Uw  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  treatment  Out 
of  this  qwdal  hnntaoe  bbor  also  haa  nown  another 


institntion  of  great  pnhGo  henefit,  the  Soctetv  for  tlw 

beoomii 

as  widely  surtvssful  as  the  original. 
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BEK(J  .M  ANN,  pRiEitRicn  Wililelm,  a  distinguish- 
ed linguist,  was  born  Feb.  0, 1812,  in  Strasburg,  where 
he  stucBod  Protestant  theology  and  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages. After  taking  the  degree  of  bachektr  of  theol- 
oiry  in  1834.  he  continued  his  philological  studies  in 
( !iiltiiii.rn,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  took  the  doctor's  dcgnn; 
in  18^8,  and  has  since  then  been  professor  of  foreign 
literatnie  in  the  University  of  Strasbmrg.  His  works 
are  veiy  numerous :  De  raiffwne  Arabum  anteidamica 
(1834);  De  Hnfpmrtim  ongine  atmie  natvm  (1838); 
Tti''"r!i  In  (junnfite  piomdiqnf\\^Z><\;  L*s  jmiplrs 
]u  iitiiti/'s  (//•  la  race  df  Jnphet  (1853)  ;  A^.t  ScyOtus  lei 
ancetref  drs  fhi^es  germanitpus  et  alnien  ( 18.')8) ;  />«• 
GiiOtOitlafiSaiion  gittiaimmpie  da  ScjOhm  aux  Gita 
et  dm  Gun  ma  GmnaAtt  et  ma  SemuHiuKea  (1859) ; 
Orkine  et  strpiificatinn  du  mmi  de  Friinc  (1866);  tk 
rinfiumce.  rsera'e  par  Us  Slnns  sur  hs  Scandinctcn 
<lam  raiitiquife  (18G7) ;  L'  unitr  d<'  P espice  humaitie  et 
la  plitrali'fe  dfn  Langua  primittvet  (1864) ;  De  Funiti 
de,  comjHmtinn  grammotieaU  el  ^/ntaettque  dant  let  dif- 
ferentfg /(imtflf^  languex  (18fi5) ;  Curiimt^x  llnijuiK- 
^iV/H'-.«  (two  articles,  1870);  SprnchUch-  Stmlini  (lS72  i  ; 
lu'smn^  d  ittidt.*  </'  Ontaloqie  ghiernir  et  de  Lingiiixfiipte 
ginir<de  (,'id  ed.  1^75);  Cours  de  LiiiguiMupie  I  l87<>); 
La  Fasnnatinn^  .!,■  Oulfi  (2d_ed.  1871);  Tlie  Ihemn 
of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  original  vnth  French  and 
German  tramlatiom  (1858-79);  Ihi  fjt'nie  do  Race* 
gin-niiiiu'i/iii.':  IS.^Oi;  De  1' ori;/iiif  1 1  >h  ht  sii/nificith'on 
des  lioiitaiis  dii  Snint-Graal  i  lS40) ;  I>niitf\  m  Vteet  «a 
(Euvrai  (18661  ;  Ihmteet  m  mmedie  (|l86t')) ;  La  Vision 
de  Dante  aul\imdu  terrettre  (18(>5| ;  Le$  pri'tnuhiet 
maitreuee  de  Ikmte  ;  Explication  ae  <pi'l<pif$ 
lift.fKfir/rs  f'tnis-'i-rfinif  iiifrrpn'f/s  de  la  cfmifdie  de  Dante 
I  IsCt'ii ;  K'rk/iiniiu/  ixm  Jit/'-nio  Hi  £5-€0  (1877) ;  Im 
Frimiifle  dtmx  let  d^^entes  Litlemtiire*  aita'ennes  et 
modenies  (1808);  Thesen  «ir  Erldantng  der  natUt' 
Uehen  KittMehvng  der  Uiraprachen  (I879JI;  Let  Atna' 
znvrit  dans  Thittoire  et  dan»la  faide  (1852);  Strate- 
hui<ier  Voll{iinemrdche  (1873).  [Vl.  B.  A.) 

BKR(JS(')E,  >VlLIlEI.5l  JoH(iEN,  a  Danish  n()veli.st, 

Eoet,  and  naturalist,  was  bom  Feb.  8,  li^,  in  Cotx>n- 
agen,  where  he  studied  first  medictoe,  and  later 
natural  sciences,  especially  soology,  and  went  in  1862 
to  Italy  to  study  the  fannn  of  the  Mcditenanean  Pea. 
After  his  nturn  he  piiMislied  PhiUrhthiis  Xij^iice{\^>'  \  , 
Uelier  die  itnluinsciie  Tarantel  mid  dm  TarantifJiiim 
im  MittelaUir  nnd  m  nmeren  Zeit  (1865).  The  con- 
stant use  of  the  nieiosoope  iiqnred  hia  ^yee  and  made 
him  Mind  fbr  some  time.  In  his  involuntary  retirement 
from  ziMiloLdenl  studies  he  turned  liis  mind  to  poefn-, 
and  dii  tated  his  ci  lehnited  colle<  tion  of  stories,  /Va 
l^n-n  d'l  Fopulo  r.\  vols.,  ISOG;  4th  ed.  1880),  which 
was  followed  hy  his  volume  of  poems  Waxing  m^d 
Wdiikitg  I  ;d  ed.  ls7.'^V  During  a  second  sojourn  in 
Rome,  where  he  p;ir(i;dly  recovered  from  his  blindness, 
he  inirtlv  wrote  :ind  parllv  dictated  his  romance.  From 
flir  Old'  J-'ar/on/  I  ."l  Vols.".  1  StV.) ;  'Jd  e<l.  lS7'.i  t.  Then 
followed  In  tli>  S<d>iiie  //jV/Zi/djif/.*  ( 1K71 ),  a  colltn-tion 
of  stories  in  the  fonn  of  letters;  Italian  Nuveh  (1874); 
Jn  the  Gloaming  ( 1 876 ) ;  The  Bride  of  Jion  ig  ( 1 872 ) : 
and  two  volumes  of  poems,  HomegicJc  ( 1 872 !  and  Fhrai 
Mgnetten  (I'il:',).  flis  stories  are  deservedlv  popular. 
They  evince  a  keen  oltservation  and  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion, and  are  written  in  a  charming  style.  The  most 
of  them  have  appeared  in  two  rival  translations  in  Oet^ 
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many.  In  FVom  Fi^d  and  Grove  (3  vola.,  1880)  lie 
hits  pultlishci!  ;i  .^i-rli  s  of  jxipular  descriptions  of  in- 
sects, articles  wrilteii  iiiiinv  years  ago,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  given  to  the  public.  In  1872  he  went  for  the 
third  time  to  Borne  to  finish  his  atndiea  for  hia  great 
work,  Rome  wider  Pht  FX.  (1874-79X     (r.  B.  a.) 

BERKELEY,  a  village  of  Alameda  (>o  .  Cnl..  is  on 
the  eiustem  shore  of  San  Frani  is  o  Bay.  11  luiics  N.  E. 
of  San  Franoiwo,  fmrn  which  it  is  reached  by  the  iMiats 
and  trains  of  the  Central  I'acitic  Railroad.  It  ii;  the 
seat  of  the  Universitv  of  California,  chartered  and  or- 
l^niaed  umler  control  of  the  State  in  1868  ;  in  connec- 
tion with  tliif,  i.s  a  preparatorv  school  called  the  Berkeley 
G^'muasiutn.  There  are  also  good  public  achoids.  a 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum,  four  churchaa,  aod  a 
■weekly  iiewsptijier.  It  IB  elevated,  healthy,  wdl  illp- 
plicni  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gaa. 

BERLIN,  a  city  of  Green  I>akc  ct>..  Wis.,  is  on  Fux 
River,  %  miles  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  at  the  terminus 
<»f'  a  branch  of  the  Chicajro,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  I'aul 
Bailroad.  IthaaaiHUiooaLlbaiik.»p«rk.iuiMobari:heK, 
a  high  school  and  three  invdea  sehoon,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  a  fire  ilei>aiiiiienf ,  ami  a  ^'<ioil  siipjily  <>t" 
wat<r.  It  l>xs.u  tiiutnlry,  flLUir-niills.  wliip-llieturies, 
saw-iiiiil,  woulleii-uiill,  tamierieM,  Ink  it-  ai;  !  i-lioc  tin  tory, 
pump-ta<.:tor>',  several  wa^ion-  and  carria^e-tactories. 
etc.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  niiming  ana 
grating  oountr>',  in  which  are  four  cheeae-fiiotorieBi  and 
an  eztenaive  cranberry  district  yielding  25,000  Mrrds 
annually.    Populatinn,  ."^353. 

BERNARD,  Claude  (ISl 3-1878).  an  eminent 
French  physioloici^t,  wa-s  liorn  at  St.  Julieii  (Rlione). 
Julv  12,  1813.  tlm  paixiiti)  were  jMX>r.  ami  lie  hat!  tlil- 
ficiuty  in  obtaiuiuK  an  education.  He  studied  medicine 
in  Paris  under  the  learned  physiolngist  F.  Mapndie. 
and  graduated  in  1S4.!.  He  studied  surgetyuntil  J>.  i. 
atier  which  hesave  his  attention  solely  to  experimental 

5>hysioloey.  Hn  reputation  bcnn  with  bis  important 
li'Xfiirrncx  <»i  thf  Lut's  nf  tin'  l'n,i-,i'og,  which  fiainod 
hiui  the  vrand  |irize  (il'the  Institute  in  1849.  In  1^.'>4 
he  bec-ame  a  nieiiiber  ot"  tlie  Institute  and  profcjssor  of 
physiulojo'  in  the  faculty  of  sciences.  In  185;')  he  was 
appointed  OTofessor  of  experimental  physioloffy  in  the 
College  of  France,  and  in  1868  jnotesBor  of  general 
physiolo^  at  the  Museum.  He  oecune  grand  officer 
of  the  Li'L'ion  nf  Ilurior  in  1862,  ami  nminiander  in 
1867 ;  a  niem^KT  of  the  French  Academy,  to  succeed 
Eoiirens.  ill  isiVH;  and  a  member  of  tlie  MOKte  IB  1869. 
lie  died  in  I'aris,  Feb.  10,  1878. 

The  discoveries  in  physiology  of  M.  Bernard  were  of 
great  imiN.rtance.  ana  have  ^riven  a  new  direction  to  ex- 
perimental re.si'an  h  in  that  science.  His  must  important 
worits  are  Legoaa  dt  Fhauologie  expirimaitaU  (Wth) ; 
Reehtrtha  eaatrimaitain  ntr  Ir  yrand  in/mpaihttfrif, 
etc.  {1S")4>.  Tliis  work  brouuht  liiin  fur  the  third  time 
the  irraml  prize  of  the  Institute,  tin;  .sitoiuI  jirize  beini; 
for  Li<i  Fitiii  tiiin  '/ti/iiif/'' nli{ue  Ju  Knir.  W  e  may  also 
name  Layout  mr  Im  hjfrts  den  Sub*titiirfv  toxiquet  et 
medieamaUciixi.'i  ( I  >,'>H);  Ltfons  itur  la  P/iudoli^fiett  la 
I\ithologie  du  Snxti-me  nerveux  (1858^;  Ltqam  mar  le» 
Propriitia p/ii/tittlof/ique*  et  In  Attiratidn* piUJtclopiqua 
dtx  different*  Liaiiidtx  de  F  Organismr.  (IS.'iy)  ;  Lft;ons 
ft  KxittrieiiCf*  physioloi/iqHt*  fiir  hi  Xuln'tinn  it  la  L)i- 
Vcloj>f>enu'/it  (l^^t'tti)-^  Lt-roii,"  siir  hs  Pii'j,ri''!''s  dtx  Tin- 
gm  n'vaut*  (l^t'>i));  JJt  la  Plti/siolnf/u:  iji  n^mk  (1872), 
a  work  honored  hy  the  Academy  prize ;  I^om  de 
Pathologte  t'Xi)irtmnttnle  (1872);  Lft^om  mr  leu  Anf»- 
t/tetiqu/tn  et  sur  V  Aftpht/xie  (1875);  Lemons  mr  la  Cha- 
leur  animaU  et  tur  la  Fitvre  (1875);  Z/tfona  de  Fhjfei 
otogie  operaiofrt  (1879) ;  etc.  . 

BERNIvBELLECOUH.  Etiknne  Prospkr,  a 
French  arti>t,  lM<ni  at  Bouloi;no-sur-Mer,  Jnne  29,  1^38. 
He  studied  under  Picoi  and  Barria.'^.  and  tirct  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  in  l8tH.  His  first  workswcrc  landscapes  and 
portraits,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
militaiy  aatyecta,  although  he  has  painted  a  number  of 
genre  iSalake.  Of  hislieat  works  ma^  be  mentloaed 
I>tei$oiiiii<,  Un  Coup  de  Canon,  Uo  Mid  d' Amonreuz, 


Le  Ji)ur  de  Fermages,  Le  Pr^tendu,  Lee  Tirailleurs 

do  la  Seine  an  Coml>at  de  la  Ma]mai^<*»n  le  21  Octobre, 
1870,  La  Br^'he,  Ija  Dessi^rte.  an  1  Dans  la  Tranchee. 
He  has  received  medals  in  Isgj  and  ls72.  Bcme- 
Bellecour  is  one  of  the  beat  of  the  later  school  of  Fieneh 
military  rainters.  He  m  a  more  odmbl  dnutghtsmaa 
than  DeNcuville  and  ha.s  LTt-at^  r  freedom  of  handling 
than  Delaille — iIh^so  artist.s  bciiiir  his  ]iriiiei]ial  rivaL^ — ' 
aii<l  his  eoinpositions  are  remarkalile  i'.ir  their  vigor  and 
for  the  impression  which  they  give  of  being  accurate 
transcripts  of  realities. 

BERSERK.  This  word  is  usually  explained  as  de- 
rived from  berr  (bare)  and  $erkr  (cf.  sark  -  shirt) ;  but 
Vigfussen  considers  this  etjonolog)-  inadmissible,  be- 
cause  gerkr  is  a  noun.  He  prefers  to  derive  it  from 
bcrr  ((term,  ^"ii  ui-sus).  .siiire  in  olden  ages  athletes 
and  champions  wore  hides  of  l»ears,  wolves,  and  rein- 
deer. The  berserks  wen;  wild  wamore  or  chauipiuns 
in  the  heathen  age  of  the  North.  Twelve  Vierscrk.-*  are 
mentioned  as  the  chief  followers  of  several  kings  of  an- 
tiquity ',e.g.,  of  the  Danish  king  Rolf  Krake.  In  bat- 
tle the  benerks  were  siihject  to  fits  of  firensy  called 

hrrsf  rl,si;ijii/;r  ( jurnr  ftn'sfi  fa'ciix  =  ber>'/rk  nu't-'.  wli<'n 
tiie\  liiiwlcd  like  wild  lH  a.«t,s,  fiianied  at  the  uiuuth.  and 
giiawcd  the  iriiri  rims  ot'  their  .shields  ;  duriinr  these  tits 
they  were,  according  to  i:iopular  belief,  pro(.)t  avaiust 
steel  and  fire,  and  made  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  rage  was  over  they  l>e- 
came  correspondingly  tame  and  weak.  (See  Ck-ajbby  s 
lorlaudia-Ettglith  Dictionary,  tub  voce,  aiid  Andenoa's 
The  Younger  Edda.  pp.  214-217.) 

BEKT,  Paul,  a  French  physiologist  and  statesman, 
wa-s  iMirn  at  Auxerre,  in  Yonne,  France,  Oct.  1"J,  183.3. 
He  studied  at  Paris,  and  was  licensed  in  law  in  1854. 
hut  afterwaixls  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  obtain- 
ing a  doctor  s  degree  in  1863  with  a  thesis  on  La  Gi  fj'<' 
animal  Ue  was  assiatant  to  Fiof.  Chuide  Bernard  in 
the  College  of  Wanoe  till  1866,  when  he  received  the 
degr<>e  of  doctor  of  natural  sciences  with  a  thesis  on 
tlie  Vi/,i/i!i'  dfjf  7V/is(M  aniiiuiiix.  In  IStiT  he  wiis  made 
j)n)ti  >sin-  iii  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  1><  ■i>li  ;uix,  devot- 
ing himself  to  physiology,  and  in  the  ne.vt  year  supplied 
the  place  of  Mourens  at  the  Museum  of  Paria  In  1869 
he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  physiology  in  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  at  Pari&  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.,  in  Sept,  1870,  M.  Bert  entered  poHtical  life  as  an 
anient  Republican.  He  was  at  first  made  8e<Tctary  of 
the  jircfeeture  of  Yonne,  his  native  department,  and  in 
the  ioUowinir  January  Iwcaine  prefect  of  the  North, 
which  othi  c  he  re.siL:iic<l  on  the  retirement  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  from  the  mini.stn,'  of  war.  I'mm  Oct..  1871,  to 
1879  he  represented  the  canton  of  Aillant  in  the  ooon- 
cil-geaeral  of  Yonne,  but  at  last  tesianed  this  place  < 
acconnt  of  the  pressure  of  other  dntiea.  He  waa  ciT' 
ed  fothe  Chamber  of  Deputies  .June  9, 1874. and  «tl 
became  active  on  questions  coiiceriiing  public  instme- 
tion.  He  Wius  the  author  or  supiMirler  of  law.--  eslahli.sh- 
ing  the  superior  council  of  education,  founding  facultie^s 
OfmedieiMatLgfomand  Bordeaux,  or<ranizing  primar>- 
instmction,  pensioning  teachers,  etc  By  hia  eflbrts  a 
pension  of  12,0()0  francs  was  bestowed  on  M.  Pasteur 
for  his  useful  discoveries.  M.  Bert  was  re-elected  in 
Feb.,  1876,  and  in  Oct,  1877.  by  large  majorities,  and 
finally  in  Am:.,  Ins],  without  oiipositioii.  Continuing 
in  the  course  he  had  already  marked  out,  he  intnxhiced 
laws  relating  to  higher  cilueation  in  Algiers,  and  to  the 
remodelling  of  primar}'  instruction  throughout  France, 
removing  it  from  the  coiUrol  of  the  priests  and  re- 
ligious ordeoi  and  making  it  oompulaoiy.  In  Mamh, 
1 876,  he  waa  made  a  member  of  the  committee  on  his- 
torii  al  works  and  learned  s<K;ieties.  In  A]iril.  18<(i,  the 
Faculties  of  Science  appijinted  him  a  iiicudxr  of  the 
superior  council  of  public  in-struetion.  lie  wa.s  al»), 
under  Pres.  Gambetta,^  minister  of  public  instruction 
and  of  worship  from  Nov.  14,  1881,  to  Jan.  26,  18.>2. 
Ue  introduced  a  great  number  of  changes  in  all  branches 
of  primal^'  instruction,  and  carried  on  an  energetic  pol- 
ky  against  the  Roman  CatholieOhaidi.  Asnmenuief 
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of  the  Chamber  he  still  is  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  activity  of  his  politicalcareer  has  not  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  his  Inbora  as  a  physiologist 
both  in  teachiiiK  and  in  original  investigation.  He  made 
numerous  experiment*  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions of  barometric  prtssure  on  the  jtliciiomena  of  life  ; 
and  for  his  rescan-hes  and  puhhcutioaa  on  this  suhjct't 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  awanled  him  in  1875  the  bien- 
nial nrize  of  20,000  francs.  In  Dec;. ,  1  NTS,  he  siici-eodcd 
H.  Claude  Bernard  as  president  of  the  Soriciy  ot  Biol- 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
April  3,  I8S2.  He  has  contributed  numer- 
papem  of  ^.Tf'rit  value  to  the  ^ imptix  Rnidus  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  of  BioluL'V,  and 
the  Soi'iVit'  J'h{lom'ifhi(j)ii\  ainl  impuiar  scicntitii  unirlea 
to  the  ItepuUume  frunrume.  His  most,  important  publi- 
eatioDS  are — Jirvue  dot  TVamiix  d'  Auatomif  ft  Je  Phyt- 
ioloffie  piUAUtpetuUtntt  Aimie  ( IHtiCj,  Notad'An- 
akmiie  et  de  PhysiaiogiB  eomparies  (1867-70),  Lefona 
flKT  la  Fkytwioffie  con\parie  de  la  Rtmiraiion  (1869), 
La  H^euion  haronUtrique,  rechevchft  de  Phynnlogie  fx- 
pfy-ininitnJf  (ISTT),  Rrvue»  xci'eiilifiqucs  piiUi/s  par  fa 
JiepulAii/itc  frait^-ti'st:  |18T9-S'J),  Jaxohs  de  Z<»>lor/ii', 
jpr^^Ww  «i'X  jVm«c)».^//('x  (issu).  Ili.-i  recent  puhlica- 
tMNn  include — Ixi  Morale  dt^  Msniile*  (18b0),  X»Jfon*, 
DtKimn,  et  Con/rrmas  (1880*,  Discourt  parlemeii- 
tttira  (1881),  La  Legidation  de  V Entdgtienunt  pri- 
mmre  (1880),  La  BremHre  Amute  ePEtanmenmitKi' 
aitifique  (1881),  V Inttniction  cirtqiie  d  rJEeok  (1881), 
L'  Inxlntction  rilt'ffiaue  d  V TAole  ( 1881 ). 

I5KKW1CK,  a  Ijonuieh  of  (.'olumbia  co.,  Pa.^  is  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  yu.siuchanna  River,  12  miles  E. 
of  HiiM)m.«iburg  and  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Wilkesbarre,  on 
the  Bloouisburg  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
and  Western  Railroad.  On  the  upuusite  side  of  the 
liTe^which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  the  North 
and  West  Branch  Railroad  gives  additional  means  of 
access.  Tr  has  three  hotels,  a  national  liank,  a  public 
hall,  two  weekly  newspain-n*.  four  ehun  lie.s,  and  seven 
t<-liools,  with  a  gooil  buildiiiL'.  It  h;is  a  rolliiiv'-mill, 
large  car-works,  a  foundr>-,  planiug-mill,  and  other  in- 
dustries. It  was  laid  out  by  Evan  Owens  in  1786,  and 
incorporated  in  1818.  It  is  surrounded  byansgrical- 
tunl  country,  is  pleasantly  situated  300  feet  above  the 
river,  and  hxs  iioml  \vat(T  wi  irks.  Its  property  is  valued 
ut  $ :'>6r).(XH),  iitid  it.s  yearly  expenses  are  $2400.  It  has 
reeciitl.  taken  a  fresh  Btsit  ism  msnufitctoring  town. 

Poiiulatioii,  2095. 

BESSEMER,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  inventor  of 
Breton  cxtnietion,  was  bom  at  Charlton,  Herts,  Jan. 
19,  1813.  His  father  was  an  artist  and  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  early  Ufe  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  an  ingenious  conlriviinn  invented  liy  him  to  pre- 
vent the  fraudulent  tran.slcr  of  stamps  fi\un  old  docu- 
ments to  new  ones  is  said  to  have  .sjived  to  the  British 
Government  an  iuunensc  sum  of  money.  His  rcputa- 
tioD  as  an  inventor,  however,  rests  particularly  upon 
lib  method  for  the  nuuuifiiietiire  oi  steel  densed  in 
1856-58,  in  which  non  is  purified  9am  cathon  by  the 
•lirect  introduction  of  oxyuen.  This  dtf^^oviry  has 
jiruved  of  the  hiirhest  iinhi.strial  value,  and  ha.s  elftH'teci 
arevolution  in  the  pnx  c>,h.  s  of  ;-!ccl  manufacture.  Mr. 
Bessemer  hius  Un  inne  verj"  wealthy  through  the  exten- 
sive use  of  this  invention,  and  has  received  medals  and 
testimonials  of  honor  from  all  the  Koropeeo  nations. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  president  of  the  am  and  Steel 
Institute  of  England.  The  Bessemerstcel  process  is 
largely  employed  in  America.  The  effect  of  its  intro- 
duction ha.s  Imm  h  to  chca]icn  the  niaiiufu  turc  of  .steel, 
.HO  as  to  iK-nnit  of  its  aJ\  aiita;;eous  einpiuv  iiiciit  in  rail- 
road-buildinir,  and  the  iron  rails  u|>on  all  the  important 
lines  are  now  l>eing  rapidly  replaced  with  steel  Sir 
Henry  hits  nrop<»m'd  a  method  of  utilizing  the  C»9al- 
dost  which  IMS  so  kwg  been  regarded  at  the  mines  as 
«aate>  HehsaalsoheenengagednponotherinTeDtions. 
Inl8T9liewa.s  elected  a  fellow  <.f  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  Um  same  year  received  the  hutiur  of  knighthood. 


BETHLEIIF.M,  a  Inirough  of  Northampton  ca, 
Pa.,  is  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lA-high  Kiver,  12  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Delaware  at  East  on.  It  is 
54  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia  and  87  miles  W.  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  North  Pennsyl- 
\ania  Railroad,  which  connects  it  with  Philadeljdiia. 
It  i.H  connected  witli  New  York  by  the  Lehi>;h  A  alley 
Railroad  and  by  the  New  Jen^-y  Central,  both  of 
which  extend  far  to  llic  west  and  north.  It  is  also  a 
terminus  of  the  Lehigh  and  J^ackawanna  Railroad. 
It  has  seven  hotefak  two  national  bunks,  one  dailjr  and 
two  religions  wedtly  oewspapcrs.  nine  churches,  a 
theoloirical  seminar>".  a  high  seli'ml,  intiinum  schools, 
and  i»rivate  seminaries.  The  MiiiuM-ni  .seminary  for 
VouiiK  ladies  lla^  been  patninized  by  all  ."-cctidn.s  of  the 
tjnited  States.  The  town  has  waier-wurks  and  is 
litrhted  with  gas.  The  industrial  works  are  fuonx- 
mills,  and  factories  for  making  shovels,  boilen.  bnas 
implements,  and  cigars.  The  situation  is  heahny  and 
beautiful,  and  the  scenery  is  very  picturew)ne.  The 
old  cemeter.-  in  the  midst  of  the  town  is  n  uuirkablc  for 
the  unil'H  niiiy  of  its  graves,  laid  out  in  ro\\>.  c;u  li 
one  marked  by  a  Hat  stone,  no  distinction  lieiii;.' allowed. 
Ni.sky  Hill  is  a  large  and  beautiful  park  overlooking 
the  river,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  a  public  cemet 
The  property  of  Bethlehem  is  estimated  at  t8,000,i 
Popubuon,  about  5200. 

Bethlehem  is  the  principal  settlement  in  America 
of  the  Moravians,  or  "  L  nited  Brethren"  {Cuitat 
FidtruiH),  who  .still  retain  many  of  their  original  eha- 
racteristit-s.  A  small  j>arty  of  them  came  to  the  bite  of 
Bethlehem  in  DeeemLer,  1740,  on  a  purchase  of  500 
acres  from  William  Allen,  whidi  by  subsequent  pur> 
chases  was  hurgely  increased  in  extent.  The  ant  house 
was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1741 — a  cabin  of  hewn  logs 
40  feel  by  30,  with  a  peaked  gable  and  a  projecting  roof 
— and  remained  until  182,'!,  when  it  was  taken  down. 
Other  houses  followed  in  ouick  succession,  one  of  wliich 
is  still  standing  in  Churcu  iStreet.  This  was  occupied 
by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  and  to  it  the  Indians  came 
on  business  and  to  receive  religious  instruction.  Tlieir 
bishop,  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf,  arrived 
in  the  new  settlement  in  1741,  in  time  to  keep  with  the 
Uttleband  in  the  first  house  the  festival  of  the  Nativity. 

The  Moravians  in  Bethlehem  adopted  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  a  community,  not  of  property,  but  of 
labor.  This  was  called  "the  liconomy,"  and  was 
abandoned  because  it  proved  to  be  not  economical,  but 
expensive.  The  present  Moravian  church-building  was 
begun  in  the  autumn  of  18U2.  and  consecrated  in  1806. 
The  auditorium,  a  large  one  ror  that  time,  is  90  feet  hf 
GO,  and  34  feet  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  It  was  entirely 
renovated  in  18*")T.  For  a  long  time  the  congregation 
had  but  one  ston; — ''the  old  .stort;"'  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Market  Streets.  The  first  tavern  was  the 
Crown  Inn,  built  in  1743  on  the  south  side  of  the  Le- 
high River;  itwaw  moved  to  tlie  other  side  to  make 
room  for  a  railroad  station.  The  Sun  Inn,  built  in 
1758-59,  occupied  in  1760,  and  since  enlai:gedf  is  still 
standing;  it  belonged  to  the  congregation  until  IMS. 
Poring  the  .Vinerican  Revolution  the  general  military 
ho.spital  wa;-  e.-itablishcd  in  the  yoiiii!;  ladies  scininaiy'. 
While  hostilities  continued  the  town  was  visited  by 
Washington  and  other  prominent  patriots.  I^a  Fay- 
ette after  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  was  brought  to  Bethlehem,  and  was  nursed  to 
recorety.  In  the  sisters'  house  was  embroidered  the 
banner  of  Count  Pulaski.  It  wa.s  in  reality  only  a  gui- 
don, half  a  van!  .square ;  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
ni'imsof  the  .Maryland  1!  -torii  :il  Society  at  Baltimore. 

For  a  lone  time  the  coiiirregatioii  rctu.scil  to  sell  any 
part  of  their  laii  Is  to  jjersons  oui.side  (heir  own  nnm- 
ocr,  but  this  exclusive  system  was  abandoned  at  a 
meetins  of  the  council  Jan.  11,  1844,  and  they  have 
since  alienated  a  lai^ge  portion  of  their  territory'.  On 
Aug.  21,  1882,  the  one  hnndred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
.^ary  'if  their  fon>ign  mnMus  was  celebrated  by  a  jubi- 
lee  at  Bethlehem.  (u.  o.) 
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B^TON— BEUST. 


B^TON,  Btioir'AaoLOMiitft,  BfiroN-Coioiicr,  and 

Ooncrbtj:,  are  terms  applied  to  artifirial  stones  eom- 
poaed  of  ail  intiinato  mixture  of  a  mortar  of  hydraulic 
or  oomiuoii  lime  witii  soiiu'  int'rt  materials,  such  as  gravel, 
coarse  »nivi,  broken  bricks,  stone,  or  ehells.  In  mixing 
the  iiigrt'dientH  great  cure  must  be  taken  to  have  every 
particle  of  stone  imbedded  in  the  mortar  used  as  a  niat- 
Tix,  80  that  the  qnaatitjr  of  mortar  must  be  .sligbtiv  in 
exccsit  of  the  Toid  spaces  in  the  inert  materials.  Xhe 
ouautity  of  water  used  should  be  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
mice  a  stiff  paste  when  rammed,  witliout  forminsr  a 
hcuin  on  tile  Hurface.  Skilled  labor  or  macbinery 
slmuM  alwiiys  bo  used  in  tbc  mixing  to  ensure  irooi] 
n'!*ultt».  Tlie  proportions  of  the  imuTedienta  will  dc- 
pt'tid  upon  the  use  and  atrength  required.  When 
liydraulio  peneDl  is  used  as  a  gangne,  the  b^n  grad- 
nally  aoc|i]ii«s  the  hudneas  of  cndinaiy  sandstone,  and 
is  used  in  a  tn^'at  varietv  of  structures,  such  as  foumla- 
tiorts  and  walls  of  all  forms  and  descriptions,  arches, 
bridges,  sewery,  r<Hil>.  I'H-litic-ationS,  paveOWlltli  aque- 
ducts, and  marine  structures. 

See  Oillmore,  CMjPMf  Bitam  mid  Umm  ;  Beelkwtdi,  JMtMi- 

Ciiijurt :  Howman,  Mtthod  of  Mixing  QmenU,  etc 

BETTINO.  A  bH  ie  a  oootfaot  betiram  two  or 
more  persons  by  which  one  ngrcn  to  snffier  a  oertajn 

forfeit  on  the  happeniiii?  or  non  happening  of  a  certain 
event  oribinL'  therein  jiartii  ularlv  specified,  tbe  forfeit 
til  riiuic  til  till-  iiarty  winning'.  I'bus  prartiee  lias  tiecn 
ooudbuined  and  prohibited  by  the  law  from  times  as 
early  as  the  Koman  Renublic.  Men  have  in  the  ab- 
atraot  die  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  their  effects  in 
whatever  manner  Uiey  see  it,  but  betting  is  made  ille- 
gal bccaoae  ftuul  and  other  evil  doings  follow  closely 
upon  it,  and  the  seductive  pr«>specta  held  out  have 
onen  ojK  iied  the  way  to  crime  by  promoting  that  dis- 
reganl  for  tbc  law  which  too  often  ends  in  some  flagrant 
btvach  of  it. 

The  various  States  of  the  United  States  by  statutorj' 
enactment.s  have  adopted  the  common-law  provi><ion 
and  made  betting  iadictaUe.  Lepalative  acta  have  made 
it  a  punishable  ofTenoe  Co  keep  a  house  towhich  people 
may  rcstirt  fur  tbe  purpose  of  betfiiiu'  on  eard.s  orotber 
games  of  eliaiiee,  mi  aeeount  ot  it.s  tendency  to  bring 
togelbcr  disonlerly  per>ons,  to  jiromote  immnnility,  and 
to  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace ;  and  in  a  number  of 
instancee  tbeae  kwB  hare  declared  that  monejr  ataked 
in  betting  cannot  be  recorcred  by  the  winner  in  an  ac- 
tion at  law.  It  has  been  held  in  the  State«  of  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Maryland 
that  a  proniiss<jry  note  made  payable  when  a  perstm  re- 
ceives tiie  elwtoral  vote  of  llic  St  i(<  i>  a  betiin  an  elec- 
tion, and  constMpiently  void,  and  lliat  U  tling  in  all  its 
phases  is  void,  as  being  the  making  of  a  contract  aeainst 
^ood  morals  and  without  a  good  or  valuable  ranKidera- 
tion.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  a  wager  on  a 
horse-race  is  void.  By  the  lawa  California  and  Teiaa 
a  wager  is  not  reeoveraMe  in  an  action  at  htw.  Stake* 
holders  inmost  of  tbe  Statr.s  m;iy  be  riim)i<HriI  tnrefund 
Stakes  depo.sited  on  an  illeL.'al  uai'iT.  not witb.-taiidiiig 
that  pavmeiit  lias  been  ni;i<li'  to  (br  winner.  In  IhTO 
in  the  i>tate  of  Illinois  it  was  held  tliat  an  indorsement 
of  commercial  paper  ^ven  in  payni<  ut  nt  a  bet,  thoufrh 
in  the  hands  of  aa  innocent  hokiur  li»r  value,  is  void 
and  non-recoverable.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on 
ai  tion  to  reciiver  money  won  on  a  bet  ennnot  be  maiti- 
taiiied  ;  and  it  is  also  helil  that  a  contract  In'tween  i)ar- 
ti«'s  to  sban' jointly  in  ibi"  jimtii.s  and  lii>si  s  of  a  sIiK'k- 
gambling  adventure  is  contrary  to  imblie  policy  and  i;oofl 
morals,  and  therefore  ineapaltle  ol'eiditn-ement  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  laws  generally 

£robibit  betting,  and  bar  the  winner  from  rewjverin^  at 
iw  tbe  stakes  won.  In  some  few  of  the  States,  where 
there  are  no  direct  laws  pmhibitiug  betting,  courts  are 
nevertlicle.ss  .suspicious  of  it,  and  throw  arnmi  I  ibr 
transaction  all  ncKssilile  baiTii  i^  in  orderto  maintain  tliat 
integrity  of  public  morals  wbii  b  is  necessaiy  to  tlic  well- 
braig  of  a  common  wealth  or  people.  {v.  a,) 


BEUST,  Babon  FkiDEBioK  faaxaiMai  toh,  a 

distinguished  Saxon  and  Au.strian  diplomatist  and 
statesman,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Brandenburg 
which  had  settled  in  l>rc>ilen,  ."^axnny,  wa.^  l«.)rn  .Ian. 
13,  1809.  His  early  education  wu-s  received  at  Dres- 
den, and  his  later  studies  were  m,idc  at  the  universities 
of  Gottiugen  and  Ijcipsic.  In  tbe  former  he  enjoyed 
the  tllBtlllctiun  of  many  distinguisbeil  rrofes-sors.  among 
whom  ms  the  distinguished  philosopiier  and  historian 
Heersn.  In  the  latter  he  studied  philosophy  and  pub- 
lic law.  As  soon  as  his  cic,ii>c  Has  completed  lie  en- 
tered the  Saxon  Fon-iirn  Office,  lu  In.;:.'  be  vnir,  aj- 
pointed  an  !u<«se.s.sor  of  land  surveys,  and  to  increa>e  his 
stores  of  knowledge  he  travelled  for  three  years  in 
France,  England,  and  Switzeibnd.  On  his  return  he 
entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career,  m  which  his  prosst^ 
tion  was  unusually  rapid.  In  1836  he  waa  sent  as  see- 
retary  of  the  Saxon  legation  to  llerlin.  In  he 
was  transfemnl  with  the  s,amo  rank  to  Paris.  In  l.'«41 
he  was  dinrii)'  (VatTairts  near  the  Bavarian  court  at 
Mtiuich,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bava- 
rian general  Jordan.  In  1846  he  waa  sent  as  minister 
resident  to  lx)ndon.  and  in  184S  was  transferretl  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Berlin.  In  Feb.,  KS4'J,  he 
was  teeaUed  to  Dieadea  and  apjpointed  minister  of  for- 
ei|m  aflana.  He  iodk  a  prominent  part  in  the  events 
of  that  disturbed  ju  rind  On  f  be  o<v.'\.«ion  of  an  nnrnte 
in  tbc  strt^cta  of  tlir  capital,  as  tbe  L'reater  part  of  the 
Saxon  army  w:ls  emjiloyeil  in  Seblcswig-Ifolstein,  he 
ealle^l  upon  the  Prussian  trooos  to  aid  in  rcstorioK  oraeL 
The  Saxon  sovereign,  Freaeriek  Augustus  left 
Dresden  and  took  refuge  at  K'dnigstein.  A  provisonal 
government  was  dedared,  with  Zschinsky  as  niesideot 
and  Yon  Beust  as  prime  minister.  He  added  tohis  other 
duties  the  pt)rtfoIio  of  agriculture.  Upon  the  death 
of  Z.v  hinsky  in  \'><h'),  be  becaiiic  titular  president  of 
llie  nrovisiunal  government  until  the  am-ssion  of  John, 
the  tirothcr  of  tne  preceding  monarch,  whom  be  served 
jw  chief  councillor.  In  1863,  incident  to  tbc  death  of 
Frederick  VIL  and  a  disputed  anocesbion,  the  Danish 
war  broke  oak  The  eviamt  FV|Wse  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  wioi  regaH  to  the  disposition  of  Sehleswig  and 
HiiLstein  excited  gre:it  concern  among  the  .secimdarj' 
Genuan  states,  and  particularly  in  S.axony.  Tlie 
greater  iniwers  were  di.'-posed  to  maki'  an  arbitrar)' 
division  of  the  provinces  and  people  ao-ordiiu:  to  the 
Grerman  element :  while  the  states  of  Sa.\ony.  Hanover, 
Bavaria,  and  Wiirtcmbcrg  desired  to  support  tbe 
claims  of  the  duke  of  Augustenbiu-g  to  the  oodljof 
Hoist ein.  Von  Beust  entered  a  bold  protest,  and  ad- 
vised an  armed  neutrality  of  the  dissenting  provinces. 
This  was.  however,  impract li  able.  The  rriisslan  vic- 
torj'  at  Sadowa  in  ISOG  tbnist  Austria  out  of  the 
/?MH<Zand  placed  all  the  rest  of  (lennany  at  the  feet  of 
the  conqueror.  Von  Beust  had  represented  the  Gei^ 
man  Diet  at  the  Ixindon  conference  in  1864t  and  had 
afterwards  been  ooidially  leoeived  ter  the  emDevor  Nap 
poleon  nf.  at  Fontainebleaa  At  the  dose  of  the  war, 
on  the  I'.'tb  iif-V'!-, .  lS*',Ci,  Bi.>*man-k  ba\  in-  refused  tolet 
him  take  part  in  tbe  ne^-otiations  lor  pt-ace.  be  resigned 
from  tbe  ."^ax.m  ministry  to  enter  tbc  M  rviec  of  Au-tri.i. 
He  was  inviteil  b^v  the  cmpt'rrtr  Fratieis  .Joi.sei)h  to  lake 
the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  upon  tbc 
resignation  of  Count  Bdcredi  ne  became  cham-ellor  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  To  Prussia  that  might  have 
seemed  a  meoaoe  or  a  show  of  personal  bosttlitv,  biit  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  thts  transfer  of  allegiance 
onlvcoMTi-d  ail  boiu>st  puriKt-it.'  to  regenerate  Aii.'^tria 
and  res<  lie  lier  from  destruction.  He  entered  u|H>n  his 
duties  with  trn'at  LM)ldiie.ss  and  promptitude,  and  in  a 
vco'  liberal  spirit.  He  ootmaclled  and  prodaimod  such 
wise  concessions  to  Hnogaiy  as  led  to  an  entire  !««»• 
cUiation  with  the  Magyaia  sod  a  satiaftctog  ttreement 
with  the  Slario  races  under  the  new  Aastro-HnngariaB 

111  iii.in-liy  :  anrd  L'rcat  reioicinL's  the  Austrian  empe- 
ror \s;us  crowncii  kin::  of  llutcjary  at  iVstli  on  the  '^tli 
of  .Tunc,  iSi'iT,  when  tbc  tltb'  \A'  the  empin'  wa* 
changed  irum  Austria  to  Austria-Uuugai;}'.   One  hb- 
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ml  iBMSttie  foDowed  another  in  quick  suctxMion  at 
tlM  BMgio  wwd  of  tiie  new  ohanceUur.  Hiuuelf  a 
PtotmtMit,  b«ini»  MitucVhoattle  to  religious  partisan- 

jIi'p  in  iniMic  affaira.  In  the  Reichsrath,  or  imrll  i- 
Dteiit,  hu  pi\x;urcd  the  legialative  assent  to  the  eniiie 
and  final  separation  of  Church  and  State,  making  all 
forms  of  religious  belief  equal  in  the  eye  of  ^tb«  law. 
He  caused  the  Jews  to  be  admitted  to  m1  civil  and  re- 
IL'iijiis  rights.  He  n-piuliutc*!  the  oonconlat  entfnMl 
iiiiii  with  the  pofje  in  IS.'i.'j.  lie  established  civil  mar- 
riages, wliifh  leil  to  hi.>*  n-rcivini,'  jxjpular  <i\:itiiiii.s  at 
Vienna  and  anathemas  at  Kunie.  In  1808  be  added 
^n^atly  to  his  popularity  by  abolishing  impriionment 
for  debt  and  establishin{(  a  law  that  all  suits  concerning 
the  press  should  be  tried  by  juriea  He  greatly  im- 
»rovc<i  the  condition  of  the  finances,  which  he  lound 
in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and  rearranged  the  oompo- 
sirion  of  the  army.  In  1868  hewasTOted  the  freedom 
of  the  dty  of  Viemia  as  honomiy  burgess.  In  1870  be 
objected  BtroDgly  to  the  pfam  of  placing  a  pnnoe  of 
Hohenzollern  on  the  throne  of  Spam,  with  all  resulting 
issues.  During  the  Franco- Pnissian  WiU-  he  succeeded 
in  keepin«:  .Viuitria  out  of  the  struggle,  when  aU  the  rest 
of  Oermam-  was  combined  against  France.  After  the 
faQ  of  the  French  Empire  he  sympathized  heartHy  with 
the  gf^vpmmont  of  M.  Tliiers.  and,  althouj^h  courteous 
to  Prussia  in  an  interview  hetween  King  William 
wi  l  I'riiicc  Bifimarek  on  the  one  side  and  Fr.in<  i» 
Joseph  and  himself  on  the  utlier,  he  olyected  to  the 
German  oonsolidatiim,  but  without elfeet  ^  hi  1871  he 
leogned  the  ohaiwellonlup,  and  was  appointed  bv  the 
erapefw  a  life  meinber  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
P'  lehsnifh  fljr  meritorious  ser-  He  wa.s  ."eat  in 

til  it  \  ear  m  Austrian  ambaivsi  iur  to  Euglaiid.  In 
1>T>  he  was  transferrad  to  Parih.  (H.  C.) 

BIBIjE.  In  the  current  critical  discussions,  !»."■ 
Bee  Vol.  III.  distinguished  from  theological  discussiuus, 
p.  :m  Am.  there  are  two  schools  of  oi/mion  cniieerning 
Mitt.'ed^  the  Bibk.  On  the  one  hand,  most  schul- 
an  regard  the  books  of  the  Bible  aa  butori- 
eal  whereTer  th^  apnetr  on  their  fuuc  to  be  w,  and 
therefore  as  proving  the  existence,  very  early  in  human 
hi.<tor>'.  of  wondertuUy  ripe  and  exalted  types  of  relig- 
ious ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  eminent 
meo,  among  whom  are  Kuenen.  Graf,  Kcuss,  and  Well- 
buaeD,  re^ml  the  Bible  and  the  religion  it  oontaina  as 
hsTmg  developed,  by  an  evdution  which  conatantly 
advanced  from  lower  forms  to  higher,  wltliout  the 
inwrlereijct;  of  what  are  comtuuuly  called  supernatural 
elements,  and,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  this  view, 
iieoj  to  ita  booka  aqything  like  a  proper  historical  cha- 
neter. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  aifirni  that  the  article  above 
T«?ftTreJ  to  is  wrilteii  from  this  latter  point  of  view. 
But  ill  its  treatment  of  the  (.)ld  Testament  it  has  ob- 
viuosly  been  influenced  by  this  school  of  criticism,  and 
a  fltatcment  of  the  oppomte  view  ia  made  neccssar)'  by 
the  radical  difieieiNea  Mtireen  the  two  nhoob  of  crit- 
Kal  opinion. 

The  article  in  questicm.  after  iiienti(jnini;  that  Jow- 
phus  counted  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  twenty- 
two,  and  that  the  Jewish  tradition  finally  settled  upon 
tventy-ibar  aa  bmoc  the  true  number,  speaks  of  "  the 
eapaniion  of  the  lalmadic  twenty-fonr  to  the  thirty- 
nine  Old-Testament  books  of  the  Einrllsh  version." 
Language  like  this  has  misled  many  iutu  think int'^  that 
our  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  thirty  nine 
books  is  mure  recent  than  tiie  dirision  into  twenty-two 
or  into  twenty-four,  and  was  fbrmed  by  subdividing 
some  of  the  books  of  that  older  division.  Exactly  the 
reverBc  of  this  is  the  truth.  Up  to  aliout  4im)  a.  d.  the 
number  is  more  frequently  said  to  he  iwenty-two  tlian 
twenty-four.  But  the  twenty-two  and  the  twenty-tbur 
Mae  an  counted  as  a  grouping  of  the  thirty-nine 
hooks.  Several  Christian  witnesses  of  the  fourth  een- 
tuiy  mention  the  thirty-nine  books  hy  their  names,  and 
eiplain  how  thev  are  trroiiffod  tojjetluT  so  as  tit  reduce 
Ute  number  to  that  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 


bet At  the  beginning  of  the  diird  oentnry  Ongen 
mentions  tbem  all  by  name  except  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  In  the  second  centurj*  Melito  mentions  them 
all  oy  name  cxeeijt  T<uinentation8,  Xeheiniah,  Esther, 
and  the  minor  prophets,  which  he  de.'x-rilies  as  *'the 
twelve  in  one  boolC*'  In  the  first  eeniury  or  earlier 
the  twelve  miiKHr  nodbeta  an  mcntioaed  oy  name  m 
2  Ead.  i,  S9,  40.  Aa  nr  back  aa  there  ia  aqy  evklenoe 
in  the  matter  OUT  present  thirty-nine  books  are  lepor 

rately  eounted. 

Tiie  article  in  the  EncycLOPjEDIA  Brttasnica 
aflirms  that  the  Old  Testament  cannot  have  bera 
completed  until  lon^  after  the  time  of  Nehcmiah.  Its 
proof  of  this  assertion  seems  to  be  threefolil. 

First,  it  cites  the  alleged  rw-ent  dates  ol  the  books 
of  Eccle8i8st<  s  and  Haniel.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
late  writing  of  thes<.'  books  is  by  no  means  ?o  dcHfiivc 
as  it  ll  the  fashion  in  many  quarters  to  afHrm.  See 
Ecci.KSiASTES  and  Daniel.  )  If  there  is  suflBcient  evi- 
dence of  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testament  in  or 
near  the  time  ol' Nehemiah,  that  evidence  itself  prOTCB 
that  these  books  were  produced  before  that  date. 

As  a  second  item  in  proof  that  the  completion  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  eompaiatiTely  modem,  the  geneal- 
ogies in  the  books  of  Ohroniews  and  Nebemiah  an 
mcntione<i.  The  nio.st  extreme  instance  of  this  sort  is 
the  name  of  Jaddua,  the  In^h  priest,  in  Neh.  xii.  22. 
This  Jaddua,  according  to  Josephus,  was  high  priest 
when  Alexander  oonqoered  Danus,  aay  333  b.  c.  Ue 
died  at  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  7).  TTow  Ioul'  lie  liail  been  hii.']i  priest  is 
not  known.  Some  of  the  tntditicttis  put  it  at  twenty 
years,  but  it  may  have  been  lor  a  much  longer  time. 
Kuw,  the  death  of  Alexander  ooouired  b.  c.  324.  This 
was  just  121  years  after  Nehemiah,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Artaxerxes — that  is.  44.5  n.  c. — left  the  court 
of  that  monarch  to  i^o  to  .reru.sidem  i  Neh.  ii.  1).  Ne- 
hemiah wa.s  then  evidently  a  very  youm:  man.  There 
is  Dolhing  extmviigant  in  the  idea  that  he  luuy  have 
lived  for  sixtv  five  years  longer.  There  us  nothing  ex^ 
tmvapnnt  in  the  idea  that  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua  mi^ 
have  l>eLMin  during  Nehemiau's  lifetime,  and  covered 
the  remainimr  litty  six  years  of  the  121.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  it  were  nec€hsiir>'  to  assume  that  Jaddua's  name 
was  |Hlt  into  the  registration  afler  he  became  high  priest, 
there  would  stUl  be  no  ^MardiW  in^  boMiiw  that  ,the 
registration  was  made  darimrthe  lifotime  of  Nehemiah. 
Mueh  le.-.s  is  there  any  illffieulfy  in  this  view  wlien  w© 
observe  that  it  is  not  tieeciiiaty,  or  even  natural,  Ui 
aaaame  tiiat  Jaddua  became  high  priest  before  his 
name  was  included  in  the  registration.  Neh.  xii.  22, 23 
may  be  ItteraHv  translated  as  followa:  "The  Ixivitcs, 
in  the  days  of  Eli:u<!ilb,  .Toiada.  .lohaiian.  aihl  Jaddiui, 
were  written  '  hcjuls  uf  lathers,"  well  ;w  the  jiriesls, 
upon  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Persian :  the  sons  oi'  I^-vi, 
the  heads  of  the  fathera,  were  written  upon  the  book 
of  the  Chronicles,  even  onto  the  days  of  Johanan  the 
son  of  Eliashil)."  Tlin^e  specifications  are  here  given 
as  to  the  *iate  of  this  rejiisl ration.  First,  it  was  made 
after  tlie  birth  of  Jaddua,  for  it  includes  his  name. 
Secondly,  it  was  made  m/jo/i  (not  to)  the  reign-yor  the 
kingdom — of  Darius  the  Persian.  The  Septiiagiiit  and 
Vulgate  both  translate,  "  priests  in  the  kiugdom  of 
Darius  the  Persian."  The  thing  here  deaoribed  is  not 
a  li.st  of  naiui  >  cxfi  iidiiii'  to  the  reign  of  one  of  the 
kings  named  Dunns,  but  a  list  niiule  upon  the  archives 
of  that  king,  or  iH;rhaps  a  list  of  the  Jewish  priests  in 
his  kingdom.  And,  thtnU^  .the  list  extenda ' '  ii»/o  the 
days  of  .Tohanan  the  son  of  Eliashih.*'  In  other  worda, 
although  the  list  includes  the  name  of  Jaddua,  it  does 
not  n-arli  ■  unto  the  days  of"  Ju<ldua — that  "is,  to  the 
tiilie  ot'  his  jiuutificate — but  only  ''unto  the  days  of 
Johanan"  his  father.  For  some  reason,  Jaddua's 
name  is  entered  on  the  list,  although  his  father  is  stiU 
high  prie.^t.  We  may  dro|>  out  (>f  view,  therefore,  the 
(juestiou  whether  thi.s  man  w.>s  liitrh  ]>riest  for  twenty 
vears  only  or  for  a  longer  time.  If  only  he  wa.s  bora 
befoce  (he  death  of  Nehemiah,  he  may  have  beeu  leg- 
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istcred  in  Neheraiah's  lifetime.  And  the  suppoHition 
that  he  was  thus  born  doea  not  necessitate  the  conclu- 
sion that  either  he  or  Nehemiah  lived  to  a  greater  age 
than  sevQiitT'llve  years. 

Xn  thk  jMWgB  JNehantah  ajjealu  of  the  pontifiwte 
of  this  JouiMii  as  omnotdent  with  the  reiiirn  of  Duioi. 
Ji)«t!phus  mentions  certain  im-idinfN  in  it  sis  otxnirring 
under  "the  otlu-r  ArtaxtTxe.s. '  It  is  the  f'lLshion  to 
assume.  tliLTL'tiin-'.  tliat  Juti.niun  UTanie  lii;:h  priest 
during  the  rciijn  of  Artaxt  rxe»  II.,  or  of  his  successor, 
Artaxerxes  111.,  and  held  the  office  till  the  rcifrn  of 
the  last  Darius.  This  would  nut  be  nceetmrily  incon- 
■istSDt  with  the  view  of  lihe  case  just  presented  ;  but  a 
far  simpler  cast  of  the  events  is  that  which  makes  the 
pontificate  of  Johanan  to  have  be^un  at  some  time 
durioK  the  reiirn  of  tlic  (Hmomi!  Dariu-s  •  it.  c.  423-40.')), 
and  ended  during  that  of  the  jfiHund  Ariaxt  rxes  (b.  C. 
404-3.W). 

No  one  can  asaifrn  anv  reason  why  Jaddua  should 
not  have  been  registered  before  his  accession  to  Ae 
pontificate.   But  if  we  can  disoover  a  plausiUe  leiBoa 

why  he  should  have  been  thus  re^ristered,  we  shall 

CTeatly  strenirthen  our  ra.-<c.  Ami  it  happous  that,  it] 
KH)kinif  for  such  a  riu-ou.  we  Hnd  otin-r  lai  t.s  whirh 
have  an  important  bearing'  on  the  areuiiifiit.  A>  piT- 
liminury  to  the  introducing'  of  tlic«c  facts,  notice  tlmt  in  ; 
the  passage  just  cited  Johanan  is  first  mentioned  as  the 
gnukdaon  of  Eliaahib  (oompara  Neh.  ziL  10, 11),  and 
»  unmediately  after  cdled  '*the  son  of  Bliashtb.'; 

It  is  nu'ntioiied  an  important  fact  in  Neh.  xiii.  28, 
as  that  verse  has  bocn  commonly  translat4.Hi,  that  one 
of  the  sons  of  .linLi  l  i  tiie  high  priest  had  married  the 
daughter  of  iSanbaliat.  A  strict  idiomatio  tronslation 
makes  that  verso  to  say,  "And  there  was  a  son-in-law 
to  Sanballat  the  Horomte  from  the  aons  of  Joiada  the 
son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest;  and  I  expelled  him 
from  upon  nic  '  When  we  put  the  text  in  this  form, 
and  wlien  wc  remomber  the  instance  jtist  mentioned  in 
whieli  the  ^-randson  of  .loiinhi  s  t'ather  was  calle<i  tbe 
son,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  Sanballat  s^'on- 
in-law  is  just  as  likely  to  have  In^en  a  grantJson  of 
Joiada  as  a  son  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term. 

Now.  Joseph  us  says  expressly,  and  with  eonsiderable 
detail  (Ant.  xi.  7  and  8),  that  this  young  man  of  th 


ried,  and  some  later  successor  of  his,  perhaps  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  yet  alive  in  tlu'  times  td"  Alexan- 
der. But  this  is  an  oversight  easil^v  aci-ountcd  far. 
With  this  exoepUoD,  on  the  view  just  given,  the  accounts 
of  Joeephos  and  of  Nehemiah  m  each  othen  and  eadi 
provee  the  other  to  be  exact  Tt  is,  theremie,  mt  a 
mere  liypntliesis.  Imt  an  liiHturiral  fact,  that  the  genea- 
liiKieal  lists  in  NiliiUiiali  and  Llin-nieles  close  witliin 
the  limits  of"  the  lileiime  tif  Nehemiah. 

This  view  finds  some  funlier  conlinuatioD  in  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Mae.  L  2,  3.  w  here  it  i8_  apparently  awumed 
that  Johanan  was  already  high  priest  before  the  dose 
of  Nehemiah's  pubUe  life. 

As  a  third  it*  m  in  pnmf  of  the  late  completion  of  the 
Old  TcstanKut  we  have  the  pnssnecs  from  the  Mishna. 
whicli  sliow  that  tin  ri'  were  dispute.'^  aU)on>r  tiie  Jews 
in  regard  to  these  matters  up  to  the  times  of  Akiba,  in 
th«'  first  century  after  Christ.  But  respectable  scholars 
still  dispute  the  proprictv  of  recognizing  Daniel,  the 
Sonp  01  Solomon,  or  Eoclesiastcs,  for  example,  as  ca- 
DOOicaL  Indeed,  many  of  the  points  about  which  the 
Jewish  doctors  of  the  first  ccnturv-  disai-Teed  are  Ft  ill 
in  dispute.  But  that  doe.s  imt  prove  that  tliese  )>ooks 
are  riuw  of  recent  origin,  or  that  they  have  only  ol  late 
been  recognized  as  scriptural. 

At  this  point  we  need  to  avoid  misapprehending  the 
seii.se  in  which  men  are  said  to  have  settled  the  cauoo" 
of  either  the  Old  Testaineot  or  the  New.  Thehistoiy 
of  the  woric  of  such  men  shows,  as  we  mijrht  have  ex- 
pected beforchan*!,  that  they  never  deteniiincd  :i  Innik 
to  Ih!  canonical  in  the  .seiisi-  uf  intn.Klucinu  it  intt)  the 
cauitii.  In  <  \cr>'  instance  in  which  a  writing  is  said  to 
have  l>eeii  admitted  to  the  canon  the  writing  had  already 
been  in  existence  for  generations,  and  had  forgeiMnp 
tions  been  claimed  as  eaaoBical  before  the  discoanoM 
arose  in  regard  to  it  in  eveiy  imtanoe  the  deciaioa  b 
not  t]i.^t  the  lN>ok  shall  now  W  received  to  the  coUectioo 
of  sjuTtnl  writings,  but  that  the  evidence  shows  it  to 
liave  Im'cii  regarded  from  the  first  a.s  a  jiart  uf  tlia!  riA- 
letjtion.  If  tiiu  decisions  of  eaily  scholars  and  councils 
have  anv  valiility,  they  are  valid  as  proving  that  tbe 
l*ooks  which  they  recogniaeed  as  scriptural  had  alwi^ 
U'en  so  recognised  from  the  time  when  they  wei 
ten.    In  the  case  of  those  that  were  beat  known 


n  ihc  ca.se  of  tlio.sc  tliat  wen 
neceHs;iry  every  tew  geuenitions 
dcncc.    Thib  wius  done  in  tht 
U-eu  d<me  in  the  last  centuries. 


ess  familiar  it  liei^ame 
to  re-examine  the  evi- 
firsi  <-enturies  aa  it  h;ia 
And  then,  as  now,  the 


e 

family  of  the  high  priest  who  marricrl  n  girl  of  tbe  fam-  most  used  no  great  difference  of  opinion  would 
ily  of  Sanballat  w;is  M;iiiLi.-si  li,  the  brnlher  iif  .laddtia.    '     '  '         '  '  —  -  i 

According  to  Jose'phus.  there  wa*;  a  lime  when  he  was 
partner  wuh  .laiMna  in  the  high  prie»th(H)d.  The  elders 
of  the  Jews  insisted  upon  it  that  he  should  either  part 
ftcHn  his  wife  or  forfeit  all  aaoerdotal  dignities,  and, 
•fker  much  heeitation^  he  ehoae  the  htler.  Then  his 
wife's  rdathree  aet  in  motion  the  tnfai  of  inftieneea 
which  at  last  resulted  in  the  establishing  of  the  temple 
of  Gerizim.  that  he  might  hi'  its  high  priest. 

Two  iniportant  conwrpunces  lidlow  from  this.  First, 
Nehemiah  lived  until  after  the  marriaf.!e  of  Mana^seh 

the  brother  of  Jaddua,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  have  j  the  late  date  of  .some  nf  its  parts  and  of  its  eomplciioo 


decision  is  never  that  wc  will  henoefbrth  count  such  and 
such  books  aa  put  of  the  SarintanMb  although  they 
were  oonnted  odmnriss  when  wear  wen  written,  bdt 
always  that  they  Iwft  been  noaived  as  acriptmal  fleai 

their  first  publication. 

This  is  esjMH-ially  true  of  the  ver>'  discu.ssiuns  mn'-i-m- 
iiig  the  Old  Testament  which  are  relied  u|K>n  to  yt\ne 
fits  parts  and  of  its  eoinplcti 


been  for  some  time  the  contemporar>'  of  Jaddua  him- 1  as  a  whole.  Yiuluiim  (ch.  ii. )  says:  "The  book  of  tieo> 
sdf.  And,  secondly^  if  Jaddua  was  enrolled  in  the  I  Hira  and  all  the  other  books  written  aft^  its  time  sie 
suecession  of  high  pnests  before  he  actually  succeeded,  I  not  canonical. "    Several  similar  devlaralione  are  attrib- 

and  if  this  be  regarded  a.s  a  circumstance  so  strange  as  |  uted  to  Akiba  and  his  ct)mpanion8;  that  is,  they  heM 
to  need  e.xplanationjWe  have  in  tlies<.>  events  a  sufhcicnt   that  all  the  books  which  properly  lieloiu'cd  to  the  Old 


explanation  of  it  llie  official  naming  of  Jaddua  in  the 
aooceaaion  was,  in  efleol,  the  elBnal  exdnaion  of  Ma- 

nasseh. 

It  might  be  objected  to  this  that  Josephus  eavs  that 
Sanballat  was  sent  into  Samaria  by  Duius  "  the  laat 
king"  {Ant.  xi.  7.  2),  and  that  he^  therefore  dates  all 
the.M'  evcnt.s  f>o  late  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them 
with  tlidsc  menti(ined  in  the  hook  of  Nehemiah.  But 
Joseplnis  mav  easily  be  understoo*!  to  mean  here,  not 
Darius  "  the  last  king"  of  I'eniia,  as  Wbiston  assumes 
Um  to  mean,  but  Darius  the  last  king  befim  the  Aita- 
xerxes  whom  he  had  just  mendoned. 

It  is  tme  that  if  we  regard  this  aooonnt  of  Joeephns 
SS  biftoric.-dly  trustworthy,  we  must  also  regard  him  as 
lisving  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  ^sanballat  of 
Nehsmish,  the  one  into  whose  fkaafy  M  anaaseh 


Testament  were  older  than  our  apocryphal  Ihki'k  <it  l-/0- 
elesiasticus,  which  claims  to  have  been  written  by  the 
graudfather  of  a  man  who  lived  at  least  as  early  as  13U 
u.  c.  Inotiiri  woi  Is,  whatever  their  difierenoeaofopm- 
ion  in  r^pud  to  the  contents  of  the  Old  Tflstament,  t  Mgr 
hold  that  the  Old  Teatament  had,  in  their  day,  been  com- 
plete for  nearly  three  centuries  at  Ica.st,  and  jierhaps  for 
a  much  loiiuer  time.  Indeed,  there  is  no  rea.s<jn  to 
dnuht  that  these  very  men  wlm  ((iirstioned  the  cunon- 
ioity  of  Eeclesiiislcji  and  Kzekiel  agreed  with  their  eon- 
temporary,  Josephus.  in  the  opinion  [Cunt.  .1;/.,  i.  S) 
t  hat  aU  the  books  which  prDi>erly  belonged  to  the  Oki 
Testament  were  written  bMorc  tlie  deatlt  of  the  prophsia 
who  were  contemporensoos  with  the  first  Arbunixea 
In  other  worda,  ainoe  this  Artaxerxes  died  4S4  B.  C, 
they  may  be  ptesnmed  to  agree  with  Jooqihns  m  hold* 
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ing  that  the  Old-Testament  canon  was  closed  not  far 

from  4'V>  b.  c.  Their  opinion  that  Ecckaiaatea  was 
e;iiii)uu':il  included  in  itBelt  the  opinion  tliat  Ecclesiastea 
hs-l  lx'«n  in  the  canon  fn  mi  ixion-  the  dat6  to  which 
they  i^ifined  the  close  of  the  c-anon  itself. 

A  fnmuar  misapprehension  is  displayed  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Law,  the  I*ropbets.  and  the  Hagiographa,  are  tnrce 
8uocei58i\f  i-aiitjus^of  the  Tsracliti.sh  sacrod  writintrs,  the 
first  hnvitiL:  l.cen  'completed  before  the  second  was  be- 
gun, tlic  second  wing  elosed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  thinl.  It  is  true,  in  ft  geoend  BeMe,  tb«t  the 
fint  of  these  tht«e  divtsiom  Is  eet4[er  thim  the  seoond, 
and  th>-  M:con<!  earlier  than  the  thinl.  Tt  is  true  thnt 
a  threet'ulil  divibion  of  the  Old  Tefitauient  in  mentioned 
:it  least  as  early  as  130  B.  c.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  prrsatt  threefold  division  cannot  be  regarded  as 
haTise  been  finally  settled  upon  until  several  centuries 
after  the  act'cptancc  of  tho  j>ri's«nt  thirty-nine  books  as 
constitutintr  trie  completed  Old  Testament.  Josephus 
had  an  ei  -  t  |  different  threefold  ilivij«iiin.  He  counted 
the  tweuty-twu'  books  as  including  thirteen  books  of 
prophets  and  only  four  books  of  the  third  claM.  Tlie 
ordiT  (tf  the  lists  of  Mclito  iiml  Origen  makes  it  appar- 
ent that  if  they  recoi'iiized  a  tlireefold  division  at  all, 
it  w;vs  I  mi'  nmrc  like  that  of  .low  jihus  than  like  that 
of  the  Talmuds  and  of  our  present  Hebrew  Biblee.  It 
hi  enrident,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  not  three  me* 
oeasive  canons,  made  one  after  the  other,  bat  one  canon, 
whi<!h  was  long  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  sorts  of 
writinjrs,  and  w:us  iit  leuL'th,  Ttrlhat  reason,  after  it  had 
been  in  existence  tor  scvtml  i%nturics,  divided  into 
three  definite  classes.  That  the  clas.sification  was  ap- 
jjradAtiTe^  and  correctly  made  is  anpannt  to  any  one 
who  win  cnrefUiy  examine  it;  but  this  pnme  the  oqin- 
pettMiry  of  the  !5>-halnn' who  niadf  it.  instead  of  pnoving 
the  relative  antr<|uii^S'  ui  tlie  divitiiun  itM>lf 

Moreover,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl  were  familiar  with 
the  c-ontents  of  the  books  of  Job  and  Proverlm,  The 
retuniing  exiles,  as  well  as  several  of  the  kings  l>eforf 
the  Exile,  pt>s}«*!>i.scil  f^ictoiI  writings  attrihiiti'l  to  David 
and  Solomon.  Aud  nseil  tln  st',  alon^'  with  tiie  Law  of 
Mo~e.s.  Ill  i>ulilic  wo^^lllj).  'J'liest;  ainl  othrr  similar 
facts  prove  that  parts  ot  the  present  Uugio^rai>ha  were 
leoogliixed  as  among  the  sa<>red  writings  of  Israel  long 
before  some  of  the  prophetic  books  were  written. 

In  short,  all  these  plienomena  agree  with  the  view 
that  the  Old  Testament  wa.-  a  k-rowth  ;  that  it  was  a 
complete  collwtion  of  sacred  writings  at  vmch  stage  of 
its  growth ;  that  when  its  growth  tiimlly  ceased  it  was 
«  Single  eottection,  made  np  of  thirt);-nine  bookst  as 
now;  and  that  the  prooefls  of  dassi tying  these  books 
under  the  letters  o1'  (he  Hel'rcw  alphaV-et,  and  of 
grouiting  them  into  three  great  divisions,  allhough  it 
may  have  begun  long  lieioi^  the  closing  of  the  OoUec- 
titm,  was  yet  mainly  a  later  procen. 

In  nnswer  tothe  qnestion  when  tliis  L-row^h  began, 
it  is  now  quite  customar>'  to  say.  Witli  the  litcrarj' 
pro|>het8,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  ami  their  eoiitempo- 
Mri.>.  in  the  eighth  ceiitiiry  bet'die  Chri.'-t.  It  is 
adiuittcd  that  then'  were  some  fragments  of  Israel- 
ttuh  litenytnie  kfure  this,  hut  these,  it  is  affinned, 
were  not  properly  of  the  character  of  ssK-red  Uterature. 
It  is  coiiceded  thattherti  was  a  liaw,  a  Torah,  but  it  was 
one  which  had  been  transmitted  orally  am!  not  in 
writing.  Tlie  prophets,  it  is  alleged,  became  literarj' 
men  at  this  period,  and  not  before. 

ikSMrtions  like  these  aie  certainly  very  different  from 
tboee  nude  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  as  it  now  stands. 
By  using  a  concordance  of  prinn  r  tnniea,  one  may 
C'^ily  see  that  among  men  ^^hu  are  re]ires('nted  as 
pos»e>«ing  the  |(roiihi  ti<'  eit't  and  as  livijig  before  the 
eighth  century  B.  r.,  literary  authorship  is  attributed 
hjr  name  to  Klijah,  Ahijah,  Shcmaiah,  Iddo,  David, 
Solomim,  Asaph.  Nathan,  Gad,  Samuel,  Joshua,  Mo- 
ses, and  several  others  throujjh  the  whole  period  of 
time  back  to  tlie  p]xo<hu>^.  Ami  as  to  the  (»ral  traius- 
miaaiim  uf  the  Law  uatil  the  times  of  the  Captivity,  no 


one  claims  that  there  is  any  positive  proof  of  anything 
of  this  kind.  It  is  merely  nn  inference  fi-oin  the 
alleged  absence  of  proof  that  tliere  was  then  a  written 
I^iw.  Hut  a  wr:ttt  ii  ']'>>rah  i.s  <li>-iinct!y  mentioned  even 
in  those  |)n>i>hetic  writings  whieh  the  most  radical 
critics  assign  to  the  eighth  centurv  before  ChllSt  (IttL 
viii.  16,  2U  and  XXX.  8.  9;  Hos.  viii.  12). 

But  we  shall  cover  these  points  more  fiilly  if  we  try 
to  answer  the  i|iiestion  whether  the  Ojil  Tr.--tanK  iit.  ut> 
it  iiuw  Stands,  gixeti  a  consistent  and  clear  ueeouiit  ui 
its  own  origin.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  this  ({uestion 
withoi^  tm  jm^minaiy  settlement  of  the  dates  and 
the  autborahip  of  the  virions  books.  This  body  of 
literature  hiu»  existed  in  its  pn  m nl  shajH;  for  at  least 
some  twenty  cvnturies.  If  its  shajjc  is  distorted  and 
abnormal,  we  shall  be  apt  to  find  evidence  of  this  as  we 
take  its  testimony  on  a  crucial  (|ue«tion  like  that  con-> 
cerning  its  own  origin.  If  the  witness  does  not  tell 
the  truth,  he  will  probably,  iimler  ero«s-exumiiiation, 
contradict  hinuielf.  If  he  gives  u  eiionistent  account, 
then  his  tsslnnoQy  mtist  be  either  accepted  or  d»- 
proved. 

Tiie  cvi  lenei:  fimm  the  Pcntatsnoh  Is  often  dted, 
as  if  its  most  important  benring  Avere  to  show  that, 
since  Moses  is  olaimed  as  the  author  of  some  mat- 
ters now  found  in  tlie  five  honks,  he  i.-i  ili.ici'orL'  pre- 
sumptively the  author  of  the  whole.  To  this  it  is 
currently  replied  that  his  authorshio  of  these  parts 
may  be  held  to  be  specified  expreaQr  to  dtattngnish 
them  from  the  other  parts,  which  it  is  implied  that 
he  did  not  write.  For  the  pre.^Mit  we  have  verv'  little 
to  do  with  either  tjf  tlicj»e  iulerencetj.  Oitr  citation  of 
the  testimony  is  for  a  different  purpose — namely,  to 
prove  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  now  stands,  rejnne- 
esttti  that  there  was  in  Israel  from  a  very  early  period 
a  growinr  hook  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  which  waa 
kept  carefully  disitnct  Irum  all  other  literature,  and 
regarded  as  of  divine  anthority  and  as  a  peenfiar  poe- 
session  of  Israel 

The  two  taUes  of  stone  are  represented  to  have  been 
in  God's  own  writing'  ,  ICx.  xxxit.  15,  16,  19;  Dent.  v. 
2J  iiiid  ix.  lU;  Ex.  xxxi.  1^,  and  the  references  below  J. 
In  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  <  tod  is  repn-SL-nted  as  .s'lyinv.  "  That  I 

may  give  to  thee  the  tables  of  stoue,  and  the  Law  [hai- 
tarikf  rr^^nn),  and  the  oomowndment  (hamnUmak^ 

njytDH),  which  I  have  written  to  give  law  to  them." 
But  in  Deut.  iv.  13,  14,  Moses  represents  that  God 
gave  to  him  statutes  and  judgments  in  which  to  instruet 
t!:  y  jile.  in  a<ldition  to  whiit  <_uh1  himself  wrote. 
Ann  in  the  aceuunt  of  the  second  giving  of  the  tables 
it  is  explained  that  God  wrote  the  tables,  but  Moses 
the  other  matters  (  Deut.  x.  l-.**;  K.x.  xxxiv.  1,  27.  26, 
;  oomp.  Deut.  iv.  14).  What  Moses  wrote  is  here 
siiid  to  indode  the  law  of  the  festivals,  etc.  (Jsix.  xxxiv. 
23-27). 

The  two  talili's  of  stone  w^'re  depo-.it«'il  "'in  the 
ark  "  (ba-aron,  jn^l,^),  aud  were  still  there  in  Solo- 
mon*8  temple  (Dent  x.  2-5 ;  1  Kinn  viii.  9 ;  2  Chron. 
v.  10).  The  prefix  ht  fh  f;l  is  n<it  el^where  ti.-cd  with 
the  name  of  the  ark  of  the  c<»vcnaut,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  pToftmc  looking  into  the  ark  (1  Sam. 
vL  19). 

In  the  sanctoary,  before  the  ark  {Itph'^t^ 

or  bcfor*'  Jehovah,  or  before  the  Testimony,  were  pre- 
served the  national  memorials  which  were  j-egarded  as 
peculiarljr  sacred  (Ex.  xl.  4,  .5,  2::.  2;"):  xvi.  ;i2,  .*i4; 
Num.  xvii.  4,  7,  10 ;  Heh.  ix.  2-5 ;  Ex.  xxv.  16,  21 — 
d-hn-aron,  jnKrj-S*!). 

Long  before  Moses  received  the  tables,  and  a  yet 
longer  time  before  he  deposited  them  in  the  ark,  we 
find' that  Moses  had  charge  of  "the  book,"  and  wrote 

in  it,  hy  divine  enniniand.  matters  concerning  Amalek, 
now  uppaieiulv  I'uiind  in  ExikIus  (Ex.  xvii.  l:!.  14). 

It  seems  to  l>e  the  same  b(K)k  in  which  Mtise.-,,  Ix  fore 
he  received  the  first  two  tables,  wntte,  "and  took  the 
bi><)k  of  the  covenant  Ulhithrlcrx^  iSiafl^KTi^^  Sept. )  and 
iread  in  the  earn  of  the  people"  (£x.  xxiv.  4,  7). 
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In  Boat.  xxxi.  '24,  2a,  2fi,  atnone  the  arrangements 
made  by  Moses  lor  closiog  up  his  litu-wnrk.  tliofinishetl 
book  in  which  the  biiT  written  w:i.s  to  l»c  deposited 
(mi'Mmdh  aron,  jnK  -VfTi)  '•benidc  tlio  ;nk  ..1'  tlic 

covenant  of  Jehovah."  The  purpo»C8  to  be  accoiu- 
plishci  in  tliis  appear  in  D«at  XXZL  I^'IS;  ZfU.  8-11, 

lS-20;  rxviii.  dliHiJ. 
Farther  notioea  of  the  oontonia  of  this  book  of  the 

writings  of  Moses  are  to  lie  found  in  Dont.  xxx.  1"; 
Num.  xxxiii.  2;  Dcut,  xxix.  i?T  ;  .vxvii.    ,  Kx.  xx.  a. 

•loHCnhus  .Hpi-aks  witl»  cspei-nd  rfvcmiiv  of  the 
hooka  Iai<l  up  in  the  temple  (Ant.  iii.  1,  7.  and  y.  1, 
17,  Joshua  and  the  Sun).  And  in  ]m  Wars,  vii.  5. 
f)  and  7.  he  iiK  ntinns  the  Law  of  the  Jews,  along  with 
the  jfoldon  caiiiHostick  and  other  furniture  of  the  Holy 
of  llidies,  svi  In-iriL'  ainoD^'  the  sitnils  id'  Titus. 

This  b«iok  of  the  Law  of  Muiies,  whatever  it  may 
have  comprised,  was  handed  OTdTto  Joshua  (Josh.  i. 
7-s  :  viii.  :i()-.{5  ;  comp.  Deat^  xxvii.  1-3  and  Ex.  zx. 
24,  2.j ;  Josh,  xxiii.  6).  Juehua  flosntid  it  »  nit  of 
liis  misaioa  to  add  lometliiiig  to  Qm  book  [Son.  nclv. 
25-27). 

ThiH  mtmt  have  been  "the  book"  (not  "'a  book") 
tit  which  Satooel  wrote  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  f  I  SauL  x.  2.5),  juat  aa  Moeea  bad  written  in 

it  the  fundanu'iital  Vmv  di  tlie  thcx-raoy  (Ex.  xxiv.  7). 

In  1  Kinifs  ii.  3.  David  is  i^nl  u»  have  charged  Solo- 
mon to  do  "'as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  .Moejca."  In 
1  Cbron.  xvi.  40  the  arrangements  fur  worship  and  sao 
riflee  made  by  David  arc  "  aivording  to  all  that  is  writ^ 
ten  in  thf  Inw  f»f  the  L«ird  which  he  commanded  Israel." 
In  the  previous  ven^^s  David  s  sinprts  are  represented 
as  singing  a  song  wli  u  li  cites  from  (  Jenesis  the  story  of 
Abnihani.  IsMn.  .  ami  Jacob,  and,  apparently,  that  of 
eiealion  \  s.  It)-2J,  2ii,  ii))-  A  longer  version  of  this 
Ming  of  David  is  found  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  cv.,  cvi.,  cvii. 
There  the  allusions  cover  the  periods  mentioned  in 
Joshua.  -liidL'eM,  and  1  Samuel  \l's.  i-v.  44;  e\  i.  ;;4— ^^Sl. 
lo  civ.  IS  au  cpitumc  of  the  account  of  the  Creation 
in  GeneaiB. 

Dimp.  Pa.  i.  "2  -iml  Di'Ut.  vi.  7;  Ph.  i.  6  aiul  Ocii.  xviii.  I'.i; 
Pi».  Iv.  6  8ii(J  l>i(it.  xwiii.  19;  Ps.  iv.  7  iinil  Ntmi.  vi. -.^'j, 
'M;  Ps.  iv.  :<  and  L.-v.  xxvi.  5  ti;  Pb.  xxxiii.  !•  willi  (ien. 
i.  3,  6,  14,  tte.  ;  I's.  Ixviii.  7  st  q.  with  the  whole  stoi y  uf  th« 
Exudu.1  aild  tin C')!!)!!!!-!,!;  I'.-i.  Ixwii.,  Ixxviii.,  Ixxxi.  with 
th«  tianie ;  I's.  I\xviii.  '>.'>  7-^  witli  Uie  lnxik.s  t>j"  Jutihuii, 
,Uiilt:i  ami  Siiimul.  Adil  t<j  all  this  the  passages  in  which 
the  i'saiuis  praiM)  thu  Torah  under  a  great  variety  ot 
naiuoA. 

The  evidence  from  the  Psalms  is  too  abundant  to  be 
here  exhaustively  introduced.  But  certainly  the  evi- 
dence we  have  examined  docs  not  lack  much  of  proving 
that  Solomon  inherited  a  Bible  brought  up  to  date  by 
David,  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Oad,  akari>ly  distinguish- 
ed by  them  from  all  ntlier  litemfnre.  and  ineluding  the 
Mo.siie  writings,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  a  collection 
id'  l>s.ilnis.  and  probably  Bnth,  all  noogniiaUe  tgr  the 
matters  they  contain. 

Aioooidin^to  2  Cbron.  zvii.  9,  the  men  whom  Jehosh- 
anbat  appomted  to  instruct  Judab  had  "  the  book  of 
tne  law  of  the  Lord  with  them."  From  2  Chron.  xx. 
21  ii  ajipears  that  the  songs  in  whirli  one  says,  "Praise 
tiie  i<ord;  for  his  mercy  en  inn  th  lur  ever,  '  were  in 
the  sacred  literatnre  of  thi^^  kin>;.  One  can  hanlly 
avoid  comparing  tbia  with  1  Chrun.  xvi}  and  findii^g 
in  it  a  recognition  of  tbe  group  of  IWma  then  men* 
tioiiod,  and  therefore  oftb«  bietorioal  booksmMigiiized 
in  those  1*»ji1ulh, 

In  the  times  of  Ilezekiuh  and  Isaiah  the  same  canon 
appears,  with  additions.  In  2  Chron.  xzix.  25,  3U  we 
find  the  words  of  David,  iVsaph.  Samuel,  efa:.  men- 
tiotie*!  as  authoritative  in  the  midst  of  an  account  of 
saerifiees  offereil  m-cordintr  to  the  Miwaic  laws.  (See 
also  I'niv.  xvv.  l.  i     In  Lsa.  xxix.  IS.  lii,  ■Jn.  and 

XXX.  H  the  terms  are  iiidetinile,  and  do  not  diiectiy  ap- 
ply, but  seem  to  show  tiimiliarity  witb  the  idea  of  aj>- 
pcal,  in  reliLriiius  and  niond  matters,  to  a  written  canon 
of  Scripture.    The  "Look  of  the  Lord"  (lsa.  xxxiv. 


Si 


16)  can  hardly  be  anytliiiitr  elbc  than  SUt  b  a  eaiiMn'iL-J 
Bible.  Tlie  prophets  oi'  the  lime  of  Isaiali  are  ikmii- 
iar,  as  we  have  seen  above,  with  the  idea  of  tcriitai ' 
f'lip  (Isa.  viiL  16,  20  and  xxx.  8,  9;  Uoa.  viiL  li). 
Tliey  are  aho  famifiar  with  a  defliute  l»ody  of  lastnt- 
tion  known  as  thf  I«iw  and  by  other  definite  f  •rui.s  of 
expression  iMic.  iv.  2;  Isa.  ii.  3  and  xxx.  9  anti  L  iO 
and  V.  24;  Hob.  iv.  6  and  viii.  1,  12;  Am.  ii.  4j. 

It  ia  hiffh^  improbable  that  tbe  copy  of  lbs  Ism 
found  in  Joaiab's  time  was  the  only  one  then  known. 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppo;^-  that  tlie  <  Xi  iteiui  iil  It 
caused  aru.se  fniui  its  Ijcini;  lli'  ufTieiid  copy,  wLitL  Lid 
been  temixirarily  liist  or  enneeakd  (2  Kings  xxii.  8,  30, 
11,  16,  and  xxiii.  2  ;  2  Cbruu.  xxxiv.  14,  15,  16.  IS, 
10,  21,  24.  30,  and  XXXV,  12).  JosUh's  canon  caanot 
Certainly  have  been  nam.>wer  than  that  of  hi.s  prejr- 
cthborsi.  liis  written  Scripture  includwl  writintrs  by 
David  and  Solomon  '>-  (  lintn.  xxxv.  I.  I  >  '!"!  ••  m- 
ord  of  Ilia  deeils  includes  a  retcruoee  to  Siuuud  the 
ropbet  (2  C'hnm.  xxxv.  18),  and  to  matten*  and  pre- 
ictions now  found  in  1  Kings  (2  Kings  xxiii  t.VJS.2Ij. 
The  writers  after  the  Captivity  are  periRUially  refef' 
ring  to  the  "  Scriptures,"  the  l«iw,"  ''tne  PrwpLeta," 
the  writings  of  David,  of  Jeremiah,  etc.  (Dan.  ix.  2,6, 
10,  11,  12,  la,  15,  24;  X.  21 :  Neh.  viii.  1-8;  ii.  J-ttj 
X.  29)  30  ;  EtrniiL  10, 11  j  Zecb.  vil  12,  eto.). 

This  evidence  jnovea  tlu^  the  Law  of  Mosbs  and  t» 
tain  writings  of  David  and  Solnnun  wt  n  a'n  )  t-d  js 
authoritative  from  the  time  wIku  they  were  vvniica 
It  does  not  show  absolutely  that  each  sucx-essive  portioo 
of  SenpUire  was  kept  distitxrt  and  regarded  as  scrip- 
tonl  mm  the  time  when  it  was  written  ;  but  it  doM 
show,  apparently,  that  tbi.s  is  tlie  law  iri'ih<  uruwil, 
the  canon  of  Sc^ripture,  and  there ll-re  that  it  'is  voy 
improbable  that  any  book  has  violated  this  law. 

This  doea  not  ueoeeaitate  our  huldmg  that  the  ii^ipir- 
ation  whiob  prodneed  tJie  01d-Teri;ament  buoki  opa^ 
ated  by  any  naixow,  mechanical  procciis.  On  the  coo- 
iraiy,  tlie  evidence  we  have  examined  includes  rojmy 
ver\  dif^tiuet  notices  as  to  the  literar)-  pnx  <  .ss,  ,>  tLrju.;a 
which  the  works  passed.  The  prophetic  booki  are  m* 
mere  books  of  predictions,  though  the  pivdictiye  ele- 
ment in  tbem  is  important,  but  aie,  in  the  maiu,  col- 
leottons  of  diacourses,  often  more  or  less  fragmeutaiy. 
with  historical  coninieni.s  iiiter>(ier>ed.  Tlie  {H^eticiJ 
books  are  similar  collt-i  th>n>>  ut  poem.H  and  uiaiuui 
The  historical  books  are  mostly  compiled  from  oHer 
moioes,  and  ]ai:gely  Irum  older  wriuen  soiuvei^.  If  ony 
one  fancies  Uiat  eacAi  book  ia  compoeed  of  materiab 
inimeulously  revealed  by  rjnd  to  ]ts  authnr,  and  by  him 
i'uT  the  first  lime  writteu  down,  he  is  us  lar  fhjm  tlx 
truth  as  po!<sible. 

The  Old-Te.stainent  account  of  itself  is  not  that  one 
or  more  prophets  of  each  generation  of  men  were  ft'ia- 
nii.^sinned  to  WTite  Scripture,  but  that,  at  a  few  times 
in  tlie  course  of  mon^  than  a  thousand  years,  gruup 
<d'  men  were  raised  up  tur  tint  purpcM'.  \\\m  tM 
material  which  had   aectimulated  and   brought  \hi 
canon  up  to  dale.  To  the  first  of  these  group  Iteiouft*! 
Moeee,  Joshua,  and  perhai)S  others  (JoaL 
and  1.  7,  K).    To  another  group  belong  Samuel.  Darii 
,nnd  nthei-s     When  we  n^member  that  tli.  w.d'  ^  '  - 
in  our  pr«*ent  books  of  Chronicles  are  frixjueutiy 
ble  of  being  identified  with  writings  now  in  lito  Oki 
Testament,  we  may  not  find  it  impoesible  to 
onr  present  two  books  of  Samuel  in  the  WoMt  ^ 
S'vyjtirf.  Xnffi'iii.  and  G<td  mentioned  in  1  Ch^'B■ 
xxix.  2y.     Jeremiai)  marks  another  period  iu  tJ« 
writing  of  liistoric^l  Scripture  ;  Eira  peniapB aootMr; 
and  Nebemiah  apparently  the  l:t.<«t 

The  view  tlnis  sketched  is  .ls  l.ir  as  jMissibk 
roquirinLT  one  who  holds  it  to  be  blind  to  the  pecajy 
ities  ot  liieran  eonstruction  which  appear  in  tlleJin*' 
ent  h.*.iks  ni'  (he  Bible.    _Wc  cannot  aduii;  f-r^tim- 
ple.  that  a  due  appreciation  of  thejic  jK^^«.uiijiti« 
involves    a  change  of  view  as  to  the  authorship  ol 
the  Pentateuch."   Tbe  marks  of  oompilatiea  in 
of  tbe  Pentateuch  aie  Tot)*  distinct  and  erideat,  M 
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that  doe<^  not  imive  that  tlie  compiling  w:ls  done  later  j 
than  the  lisuc^  ut'  mhmi  who  witu  i'uiitoui|Kir;iry  witli  | 
Mooes.    One  uii^'lit  uvlu  liulJ  th;it  he  wiun  iibl>'  to  ilis-  i 
tinguish  the  work  of  two  or  more  original  Damitors, 
an  editor  and  a  redactor,  and  might  yet  be  of  the 
opinioa  that  Moflea  htmaelf  was  IxAh  lint  narrator  and 
aeoond  umtor,  editor,  and  redactor.  This  wonld  not 
be  the  most  plaiLsiMc  tlieorv  ofMosiiie-  :iuiIioi>^li;|)  that 
could  be  devi.««d,  but  it  is  iiul  kbij  plaUfeibU;  than  80inc 
of  the  theori<-.s  of  tlie  late  authorship  of  the  Pentflr 
tench  which  have  been  gravely  promulgated. 

The  sketch  which  haa  been  thus  drawn  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  eveiy  one  to  be  subntantiallv  the  sketch  of 
its  own  origin  presented  by  the  Old  t'estament  as  it 
now  stands.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  bodv  of  ezteniltl 
evidence  which  is  quite  voluminous  and  not  withoat 
Wt.it'ht.  Probably  no  oni;  would  claiiu  thut  the  view- 
thus  tiketclied  is  lueoitsistcnt  with  ithcU,  or  ttiat  a  shred 
of  external  evidence  auainst  it  can  be  produced. 

This  bein§  the  State  of  the  argument,  one  might 
a^k  in  surpriae  bow  men  justify  themselves  for  reject- 
ing what  tDOa  apDMl*  to  be  the  hiNtorical  account  of 
the  oriipn  of  the  Old  xeatanient,  an<l  preferring  instead 
actwunt;;  which  tht  y  ronfess  to  be  coiyoctural  and  un- 
satisfactory'. Thf  arirunients  used  for  this  purpose  are 
cxceedint'ly  voluininou.s.  In  lliis  article  thev  cjin  only 
be  glanced  at  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  fuller 
consideration  of  some  of  them  belongs  to  that  of  the 
particular  books  of  the  BiVIt*  with  wliich  they  have 
chiefly  to  do. .  In  generaJ,  howe v  .-r,  tliey  mu6tly  fall 
into  one  of  four  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  the 
mast  bulky.  They  consist  in  devices  by  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  mit^taki's  which  are  alleged  to  be  present 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it  Among  the^ie, 
luerely  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  arc  espe- 
cially prommcnt  (See  Ahab,  Davuj.  )  Much  ol  the 
reasomng  of  this  sort  would  be  TtduaUe  and  pertinent 
if  the  alleged  mistakes  were  once  proved  to  exist,  but 
in  the  abeenoe  of  audi  proof  they  amount  to  notninfj. 

A  sectdid  class  of  argunit  iit.>  arc  tho-ic  from  rhetori- 
cal and  giummatical  to  i  rovc  ;<  l.itc  nrisfin  for 
Homt'thiiii,'  m  the  Old  lesiaiut'iit  wlili  h.  by  its  ow  n  ac- 
count of  Itself,  ought  to  be  ot  earlier  date.  But  the 
fact  that  tlM  fintu  appears  in  a  passage  Of  whpes  early 
date  there  is  some  historical  evidence  is  proof  of  some 
weight  that  the  form  itself  is  us  early  as  the  passa^ 
This  |)ruof  must  be  overkdanced  by  something  stronger 
in  each  instance  betorc  any  weight  can  be  allowed  to 
the  instance. 

The  arguments  of  tlte  thinl  class  are  bai>ed  upuu  the 
historical  contents  of  the  books.  If  the  account  above 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  itself  be  correct,  then 
the  I'enlateuchal  legislation  must  have  been  in  force 
through  the  times  of  the  judges  and  the  earlier  kings 
of  Israel  and  Jodah.  Bat  m  find  only  parts  of  that 
legislation  actually  onfoncil  during  tho^'  timts.  TVieie- 
fore  the  Pentateudi  eaiiiiot  have  been  written  till  sul>- 
wi|ni  iiiiy.  and,  thit*  tbundation-iliet  ln'ini:  thut*  over- 
turned, wf  e<in  uniy  ooiyecture  wlien  the  other  Ixmkii 
were  written  This  argument  derives  most  of  its 
Strength  from  the  application  of  a  pretematuraliy  rigid 
Btjrle  of  interpretation  to  the  Pentoteueh  itself.  If  we 
may  here  be  permitted  to  interpret  what  seem  to  be 
legal  maxims  as  legal  maxims,  ana  not  as  statutes ;  if  we 
may  :ii>ply  the  rule  that  when  the  reason  for  a  law  ceases, 
the  law  its»df  ceases,  and  other  siniilar  ndes, — in  short, 
if  we  may  inter)>ret  these  books  ;>s  ot  lu  r  liisiorical  books 
containing  laws  are  commonly  interpreted,  we  shall  get 
a  yeiy  diiferent  idea  of  the  nature  of  many  of  their  rc- 
aoireiDents,  ftom  that  whi«^  is  sometimes  imsented. 
Hemembering  that  mles  whidi  were  establidied  ior  the 
camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  ndes  which  presuppuM^ 
the  existence  of  a  united  nation  with  a  central  smv- 
tuiir>-.  eannot,  in  the  verj*  nature  ul  ihiiii:s.  have  been 
intended  to  apply,  without  modification,  to  individuals 
for  whom  neither  of  these  conditions  existed,  we  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  expkining  all  the  faeta  of  the  his> 
loiy.  T1»e  iostspees  aUeged  to  itiwve  that  the  written 


Law  did  Dot  yet  exist  in  the  middle  period  of  Itinielit- 
ish  hi»tor>'  are  eillier  mit^tukeuly  alleged  or  are  instances 
in  which,  in  (lie  eireuinHtances,  the  Law  did  not  apply, 
or  instances  of  direct  disobedience. 

Tfao  fourth  and  most  influential  class  of  arguments, ' 
from  which  the  rest  really  derive  their  ibioe,  may  be 
compacted  into  the  statement  that  the  commonly  re- 
ceived view  of  the  origin  of  the  Bible  is  inconsistent 
with  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  evolution.  The 
eoinmon  view  represeni.s  the  jiatriarelis,  for  example, 
as  having  the  same  rehgious  ideas  and  e.\  |  crieiices  with 
the  latest  prophets ;  but  the  ideas  of  the  latent  j>rupli«bl 
must  have  been  more  advanced  than  those  vi  the  DM 
triarchs,  and  therefore  the  common  account  of  tits 
matter  is  niistaken. 

When  this  argument  is  urged  by  men  who  would 
refer  the  development  of  (he  OKI  Testament  to  the 
av'cncy  of  evolution  as  a  Kul  stitute  for  that  of  a  per- 
sonal (I(k1,  it  i.1  to  be  met.  of  eourse,  with  the  same 
weapons  with  which  the  theist  always  defends  his  posi* 
tion  against  the  atheist.  When  it  is  urged  by  others, 
the  reply  is  that>  admitting  the  &ct  of  loogieflsive  de- 
velopment here,  we  most  determine  the  mode  of  it,  not 
u  priori,  but  by  induction  of  the  fact^  It  is  iiot  true 
that  one  who  holds  substantially  the  trud:tii>iial  vii  w  in 
this  matter  must  iherelore  deny  that  the  .'^i  riiitures 
have  assumed  llu-ir  {ire.sent  iorin  by  a  process  of  j;rowth. 
Such  an  one  need  not  admit  that  he  is  jirw  hided  from 
recognising  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religious  ideas 
found  in  the  Bible  He  must  insist,  however,  that 
the  nature  of  the  growth  is  to  be  learned  by  iiidiietion 
from  what  appear  to  be  the  facts,  instead  of  l*eing 
decided  Upon  Defi»«hand,  and  then  used  to  test  the 

faet.H.  I W.  J.  B. ) 

BIBLE  CHRISTIANS.  The  liible  Christian  de- 
nomination, a  branch  of  the  Methodist  family,  orig- 
inated in  the  counties  of  ConiWldl  and  Devon.  Eng- 
huid,  in  1815.  Ihe  first  soci^  was  formed  in  Devon, 
but  the  ionnder  of  the  denomination,  William  O'Btyan, 
was  a  native  of  ComwaD,  w  ho  had  been  a  local  preacher 
with  the  Wesleyan  Metbodisf.s,  Stronffly  impressed 
that  be  onuht  to  five  him.>i<di'  wholly  to  [ireaeliiiig  the 
gospel,  he  applied  lor  lull  work  in  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
tiy,  but  was  refnaed  more  than  once.  In  1809  he  wits 
tem|ionrily  engaged  to  take  the  circuit-work  of  a 
minister  whose  nealdi  had  fiuled.  That  brief  en- 
gagement intensified  his  desire.  He  made  a  "cirvuit" 
of  his  own  aiiil  titrmed  several  elafwes.  most  of  which 
were  at  first  ree('i\  ed  by  flie  W  :  irs  without  any 
objection.  But  as  his  work  ext(  tided  iii  the  religiously 
destitute  parishes  ai\)uiid  him,  the  Wesleyan  preachers 
manifested  a  decided  oppotiitiun  to  what  they  called 
his  "imtgular"  wav  of^ wollting.  He  was  requested 
to  "desist,"  and  relusing  to  oomub'vitb  tb«  request 
he  was  *"  expelled  "  from  the  Wt'sleyans  in  Nor..  1810. 
This  was  publicly  done  in  a  <  liapi  1  which  he  had  been 
the  means  of  building,  and  the  land  im  which  it  stood 
be  had  given  to  the  connection.  He  continued  his 
evangelistic  work,  however,  and  another  Wesleyan  min- 
ister coming  to  that  circuit  received  him  into  the  church 
aninjtogethtf  with  all  the  societies  which  he  had  form- 
ed. The  reoonciliatton  and  feuniont  howevert  were  of 
short  duratirui  Mr.  O'Bryan  flo<m  removed  from  T;iix- 
ullian,  his  native  ]iari»h,  to  St  Blazcy,  where  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  miiest<  r  who  had  ojipos<Kl  him  before. 
O'Brj'an  still  refused  to  abandon  bis  nregnlar"  wajT?, 
and  was  ex})elled  a  ^'^o»r/  linu  lie  iiow  withdrew  to 
North  Devon,  and  there,  t  ntt  ring  into  an  engagement 
with  another  We.sleyan  laiiiiiiter  to  do  mianon-work, 
was  very  suoccssird.  When  this  engagement  termi- 
nated the  minister  wanted  Mr.  O'Bryan  to  desist  from 
preae-hing  in  these  partf.  but,  findim:  twenty  parishes 
around  in  which  there  was  no  di^sentim:  jinaeher,  he 
determined  to  proceed.  He  en'  uunt*  red  mm  li  oppo- 
sition, but  Ho<'ietiea  rapidly  inereascd.  An  attempt  to 
eifect  another  reunion  with  the  Wedeyans  was  abor- 
tive, and  O'Biyan  concluded  to  otinxaM  those  under 
UspsstondGsinintoaMweommuniiy.  The  lint  dsss 
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wfks  organized  in  1815.  The  first  qaarterly  meeting 
was  held  Jan.  1,  1816.  The  number  of  members  en- 
rolled was  237.  In  about  eighteen  luontlis  the  "new 
cause"  numbered  travelling  preaehers,  4  IrIihth.  and 
1 1 1'2  members.  The  first  coutcrcnce  was  held  at  Laun- 
cest<ni.  Aug..  IHP.i  The  printed  minutes  contain  the 
n:iuie,s  of  li3  men  and  14  woiiim  itinerant  nreacheiB. 
From  the  first  the  denomination  proncnuioea  in  Unm 
of  female  preaching,  though  women  wen  not  jmA  in 
I>a.«t(iral  cbiir^re  of  circuit.s  or  admitted  to  vtite  m  oon- 
tl  n  iiee  or  i ■!  Iier  business  meeting's.  1  ii  t  he  earl)'  days  of 
till-  li  Ii  iiKiiiitiDn  iiianvof  these  "  devout  women  "  were 
emiuenlly  suieessslul  in  evanuelistii-  work.  But  al\er 
the  first  decade  of  connectioinl  existence  the  number 
of  female  preachers  began  to  decline,  and  now  (1883) 
there  is  not  one  left  on  the  lists  of  the  English  or  oolo- 
nial  conferences.  The  tenth  anntitd  cfinterence  regis- 
tered o9  male  and  22  female  itincnint  preachers,  and  a 
menibersliip  of  7,'<4.').  The  conference  rei'onl.s  at  the 
end  of  the  next  decade  (  KH28)  show  the  itinerant  nroach- 
ers  to  be — men  84.  I'emales  11,  and  the  membership 
9839.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  O'Biyan  bad  been  genc- 
nl  lopennteDdent,  pranding  tJt  confewpoes  and  doing 
tbinga  generally  according  to  his  own  will.  But  the 
democratic  elements  of  the  young  denomination  be- 
came re-stive,  and  the  dis-^atiylaetion  finally  culiiiiiuitcd 
in  a  disruption  at  the  confi  n  iiec  nf  1 S29.  ^Ir.  ( )  Hiyan 
tried  to  overrule  the  will  ot'  the  niajorit)-,  declared  the 
conference  adjourned,  and  withdrew.  A  few  followed 
•nd  adhered  to  bim.  bat  the  rest  went  on  wiA  the 
VusineM  of  tbe  conference.  Two  faotiom  wen  thus 
ftnned,  each  claiming  tbe  precedence  and  right  of 
property.  This  conflict  contimu  d  fur  about  two  years, 
when  a  n^iuiion  was  effected,  and  Mr.  O  liryan  left 
for  America  anil  scttleil  in  New  York.  He  received 
a  liKnil  jwnsion  Inim  the  Enclish  eonfereiiee  until  bis 
death,  and  frequently  visited  his  old  friends  both  in 
England  and  in  Canada.  He  died  in  New  York  on 
Jan.  8, 1.S6H.  The  jubilee  of  the  deBominatioo  was  ccle- 
bnted  in  1865.  at  which  time  there  were  reported  219 
itinerant  preachers  and  26,000  enrolled  membera.  A 
jubilee  vi)liunc  was  prepared  and  ptdilished  in  Lcmdon. 
England,  and  "tlier  enter|)ris4'3  tur  the  extension  and 
COn-Holiihition  of  denominational  interc-iLs  were  inaugu- 
rated— notably,  the  purchase  of  a  printing-plant  for  the 
publication  of  denominational  literature  at  Bowman- 
▼ille.  Ontario,  Canada.  IbAfintinianoiurieawenaflat 
to  Ctoada  in  1831.  Tbe  American  worik  was  organned 
into  a  sefmrate  conference  in  Tn  l'^X2  the  terri- 

ton*  of  this  conference  included  lOdistrietH:  1  in  Prince 
Hdward  Fsland.  (nil  Oinai  io.  1  in  Manitoba,  and  2  in  the 
United  State.s— ( )hin  and  Wisconsin.  The  statistics  of 
this  conferences  for  l^-s^showSI  itinerant  ministers  and 
a  membership  of  7531.  There  is  another  colonial  con- 
ference in  South  Australia,  having  in  its  jurisdiction  31 
niinisters  and  2:i06  members.  Besides  these  there  are 
districts  not  yet  invested  with  eonfercntial  powers  in 
New  Zealainl,  Victoria,  and  Queenslan<l.  Tlu?  la.st  an- 
nual report  of  the  Knirlish  conference  and  its  affiliates 
givi-s  a  njeniLcr^liip  of  over  34, (XK)  and  2'.iO  ministers. 
The<l  enoniination  oas  one  college  in  England,  located 
at  Shebliear,  Devon.  It  has  three  publiahing-houses— 
one  in  London ;  «ie  in  America,  atBowmanville^  Ont ; 
and  one  in  Adelaide,  Sonth  Australia.  Tn  doctnne  the 
Bible  Christian  rbTin-h  mlheres  to  the  reco<:ni7i  d  staiid- 
artls^  of  Methodism,  and  its  polity  is  ven.-  liU-ral,  ad- 
mitting laynii  n  as  n)eniln  rs  of  its  conferences  and  all 
church  courts.  The  early  preachers  U8<'d  to  carrj'  the 
Bible  with  them,  read  it  to  the  families  visited,  and 
freely  quote  Scripture  in  their  wrmons  and  exhorta- 
tions. They  thus  luquircd  the  pooular  designation  of 
BibU  Chrittian*.  The  name  is  also  borne  »y  another 
amaU  body  in  the  Eastern  States.  ( ti.  j.  n.  ) 

BIBLE  .<(>IMKTIKS  IN  .\MFRtr  A.  Kvcry  Kng- 
BmVoMII.  I'dile  wliieii  Anieriea  possessed  betijre 

p,  Ml  Am.  the  He. oiiitionur)'  War  was  brought  from 
iMin^'f  ^  the  other  side  of  the  AUautic  Ocean.  John 
EUot,  tbe  *'ApoMle  to  tbe  Indkiia,"  had 


]  translated  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language  of 
I  the  aborigines  of  Ma.*isacnu8ett8.  the  first  iH»rtii>n  of 
svhich  was  j)ulilished  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  in 
hit) I,  and  the  entire  Bilile  in  lfit'p3  by  Samuel  Green 
and  Mannaduke  .John^  n  The  Testament  was  re()ub- 
lished  in  1*'>H(>,  and  the  Bible  in  1685.  Three  editions 
of  the  German  Bible,  Luther's  Teision,  were  printed 
bs  Cbristopher  Sauer  at  GermantowiK  Pa.,  in  1743, 
176S,  and  1776.  The  first  pniposals  for  tinnting  the 
Bible  in  America  were  issnt^l  by  William  IJradford  of 
I'hiladelnhia  "the  ]4lh  of  the  "ist  month.  If.ss."  It 
was  to  l>c  a  larire  "'house  Bible,"  to  In-  prntt^l  io 
''fair  eharacter,  on  ko<h1  ])aper,  and  well  bound;" 
"  with  the  Apooaf^  and  "  useful  m.-irginall  notes;** 
the  suhecription  pnee  beitig  "twenty  shillings  per 
BthU,"  and  "  the  Pay  shall  be  half  Silver  Money  and 
half  Countr>- Produce  at  Money  price."  These  pro- 
posals were  never  executed,  fiut  so  oppressive  was 
the  monojKdy  whic  h  the  Engli.sh  (Joveniincnt  held  over 
the  word  of  Goil  that  it  never  gave  its  authority  to  anv 

iK'rson  to  publish  it  in  the  colonies.  The  fin>t  English 
tible  which  appeared  from  an  American  pr>  ss  w.i8 
published  by  Robert  Aitken  at  Philadelphia  in  17^2, 
nis  proposals  beins  issued  in  1781,  and  its  actual  paUir 
cation  was  somewhere  between  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
ajid  the  peace  of  !7S3.  It  wx''  one  of  the  first  fnnts 
of  tiie  Bevohitiun.  and  In-ars  upon  its  fly-leaf  the  fol- 
lowing resolution.  pa.ss<-d  by  tlie  first  Conpres.-i.  ."^ept. 
12.  1782,  upon  the  petition  of  the  publisher  and  the 
certificate  of  its  chaplains,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  White, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Bev.  George  Duffield,  D.  D.,  to  whom  it 
had  been  referred:  "Whereupon.  Rnolvrd.  That  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  high^  .H'P'row 
the  pious  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Aitken,  as 
subservient  to  the  interest  of  religion,  as  well  as  an 
instance  of  the  progress  of  arts  in  this  countrj-;  and 
being  satisfied  from  the  above  report  of  his  care  and 
accuracy  in  the  execution  of  tbe  work,  they  recom- 
mend this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  hereby  authorize  him  to  publish 
this  Reeommendation  in  the  manner  he  shall  think 
pmper. "  Previous  to  this,  in  1777.  u]miii  the  memo- 
rial of  Th\  Patrirk  .Mlisoii.  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Baltimore,  to  tlic  ( 'out im  iital  CunLTc-ss.  tln-n  sitiiie/ in 
that  eit.\'.  a  ri'comm<'ndation  wius  reported  by  a  «im- 
mittee  td"  that  lj4jily  to  imj^iort  20,<KXt  Bibles  from  Hol- 
knd,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  to  supply  the  destttntioo 
of  rae  Scriptures  which  ma  eonsequent  u^n  the  war. 
Tf  is  not  known  whether  this  reeommendatitm  was  car- 
ried  into  effect.  But  these  two  fa«'ts  show  the  plaoc 
held  l'\  tin  S-  ripturcs  in  the  hearts  of  tbe  pe<ii>le  and 
of  their  re|iresentntives  in  that  lr>-ing  pi-nod.  Here 
the  action  of  the  (tovennnent  properly  cejcsod,  sadths 
circulation  of  the  Bible  was  lefi  to  the  people. 

Tfie  Orifjinnl  Soa'eti'ft.—^IhiBjirtt  Bible  WK-ietv  insti- 
tuted in  the  United  States  was  that  of  Phihuidphia 
tn  PWW ;  the  lurond,  the  Connectient  Bible  Society,  at 
Hartford,  in  May,  ISti'i;  the  third,  the  Ma-ssachusetts 
Bible  Sixii-ty.  at  Boston,  in  duly,  l.'sd'.t;  r\\v  /xiirtJi, 
the  New  York  Bii'le  Society,  in  the  citv  <d'  New  York, 
in  November,  1  soy;  the  Ji/lh,  the  Sew  Jersey,  in 
IMnoeton,  b  I)eoembef  of  the  same  year  In  1816 
there  wwe  between  fifty  and  sixty  such  local  societies, 
whieh  woriced  separately,  with  many  hindrances  and  no 
visible  Umd  ot  ttoioa  oueft  the  one  book  which  tbey 

circulated. 

(^•iintntioii  nf  lf!lt;, — 'riu'  nei'cssity  of  a  natinnal  in- 
stitution was  suL'gesteil  at  times  by  a  tew  giKKl  men,  of 
whom  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Bev.  Jeilediah  >ior8e,  and  ths 
statesman  and  philanthropist  Klias  Boudinot,  LLD., 
were  the  must  prominenL  But  public  sentiment  on 
the  suUeot  did  not  caontalUae  nntd  tbe  ooaveotaoa  of 
1816,  which  met  on  the  ftth  of  May  in  the  eonsistoir 
riNjm  of  the  ColIeL-iatc  Refonned  nufcb  Chun  h  in  <lar- 
den  Street,  New  York,  at  tlie  call  of  Pr.  lioiidiimt.  the 
president  of  the  BiUle  Sm  iety  td'New  .Ierse.\  .  In  that 
convention  thirty-five  Bible  societies,  located  in  ekvoi 
Statss  and  the  IKstrietof  Oohimhia,  were  repraseoteii 
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by  sixty  delegates,  among  whom  were  Revolutionary  pa- 
tiiotSi  BoMiors,  and  statesmen,  judges,  lavryen,  mer- 
duuitS,  auth(jrs,  rlergvmen,  presidents  and  pnfymcm  uf 
colleges  and  theoioglcul  seminaries,  the  most  eminent 
surgeon  of  hie  generation,  and  plain,  unfitl<?d  citizena 
There  were  Pre»liyt(  rians.  Mpiscopalians,  liaptints,  Re- 
ibrmed  Datch,  Con^regutiunalista,  Friends;  and  I>r. 
Mone,  who  was  a  member,  saj's,  "  Roman  Catholii« 
•BMOS  the  MBt"  But  ''among  dum  all  tliera  vas 
not  a  diaseoting  rotoe ;  and  ao  great  was  the  ChriBtian 
(i  irniciny  aii'l  love  that  Some  of  those  least  affcctctl 
wjuld  not  help  irj-ing  out,  'This  is  none  other  than  the 
work  of  God.'  "  The  convention  closed  May  13.  hav- 
ing adopted  the  constitution  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  organised  it  by  tbe  election  of  oflkets,  man- 
atfers,  and  committees.  A  powerful  aiMn  to  the 
►eople  of  the  United  States,  which  was  written  by  the 
Jev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  was  scut  uwX  with  the  consti- 
tution to  everA-  part  of  the  countrj*.  The  Hon.  Klias 
Boodiliot,  LL.  I).,  who  was  the  principal  founder  of  the 
society,  was  elected  itn  first  president,  and  the  society 
immediately  becan  its  career  of  usefulness.  It  was 
inn.»ri>or.it<  i  tu.  nty-five  years  later.  Manh  2^>,  1H4I. 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
British  and  Foragn  BiUe  Society  hailed  its  organiza- 
tion witb  its  wannest  eonnatuutions,  and  add«l  a 
grant  of  £500  in  Md  of  its  "Transatlantio  feOow- 
fcbon-r-." 

At  the  (late  (if  its  foundation  the  entire  population 
nf  the  I'nited  States  was  only  8,000, (KK) ;  the  coimtry 
was  exhausted  by  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain ; 
w»it  of  the  Alleghanics  and  the  Ohio  River  there  was 
bur  a  spmrsely-settled  CDuntry.  ami  the  region  Wyond" 
the  Mi.s.siss)ppi  was  an  uiibroki  ii  wild(_rnfsjf.  Except- 
inL'  the  American  Boanl  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  which  wjls  Ibnned  in  IsK),  there  was  no  na- 
tional or  catholic  Christian  institution  which  (iflcrcd  a 
l^JttB  for  union  and  co-operation  in  home  and  foreign 
eTangelixation.  Elach  ecclesiastical  communion  stood 
by  itself  apart,  and  all  tbe  great  faeoevftoit  Chiutian 
aocieties  are  of  later  date. 

CbnafAitfum. — The  American  Bible  Society  is  strictly 
an  nnaeetwiao  benevolent  institution.  Its'  board  of 
maimgen  represents  seren  dtflPerent  denominations  of 
Christians:  it  lalxirs  to  cin-ulatc  the  Si  riiitiircs  among 
all  cLi.>is<'s  of  people  ;  and  its  conunittccs,  bircitn  apen- 
cies,  district  superintendenciesj  and  auxiliaries  are  orgnn- 
iied  upon  the  same  undenominational  principles,  llie 
first  article  of  its  constitution  dedares  that  ''the  sole 
object  of  the  institution  is  to  encourage  a  wider  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  tdlhnut  note  or  rorinumt." 
Tlie  second  pnivilcs  that  it  "'shall  also,  acconliiuj  to 
its  ability,  extend  its  influence  to  other  countries, 
whether  Christian,  Mohammedan,  or  pagan."  As  a 
fbither  basis  of  union  the  constitution  enacts  that 
*'the  only  copies  in  the  English  language  to  be  cir- 
culated b>  tbf  sKicty  shall  lie  of  the  version  now  in 
common  u.s*  .  '  A  subscription  of  $3  annually  con- 
stitutes a  member ;  a  payment  of  $'.iO  at  one  time,  a 
member  for  life;  and  of  $15U  at  one  time,  a  director 
for  life  Hie  baud  of  managers  oonMSta  of  thirty-six 
lajmen,  of  whom  twenty-fjur  shall  reside  in  New  York 
or  its  vicinity;  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole  numlxr 
shall  80  out  of  ofhce  at  the  expiration  of  each  year,  but 
shall  be  re-eligible.  ' '  Bveiy  minister  of  tbe  gospel  who 
is  a  member  for  life  of  the  society,  if  be  be  not  enti- 
tled to  receive  any  .salar>',  emolument,  or  compensation 
for  8er\'ice.s  from  the  .society,  shall  be  entitled  to  meet 
and  vote  with  ilu  b.pard  of  managers,  and  hu  pi>.sse.SMe<l 
of  the  same  iHiwcrs  -.m  a  mana^'cr  himself"  iJireetors 
iiirUfe  "shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and  speak,  and,  if 
oonstitated  directora  before  June  1»  1877,  sliall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  aU  meeting  of  the  board  of  manaircrs. ' ' 
The  niana:.'ers.  wl.n  nu  t  t  luorubly  or  oRcner,  ai>|>oint 
all  officers  and  committees,  till  viicaticics,  and  arc  re- 
for  the  entire  administration  of  the  institu- 


preaident,  vice-presidents,  three  correspond  intr  secreta- 
ries, a  general  agent,  a  treasurer,  and  an  aaiiataat 
treasurer. 

The  society  has  had  nine  presidents,  viz. : 


Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D., 
Hon.  John  Jay, 

Hon.  Kichard  Varick,  .  " 

Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  LL.D..  " 
Hon.  Theodore  FrelinghuyMO, LL.D.,  " 
Hon.  Luther  Bradiah,  ** 

Janicns  Lenox,  Esq.,  " 
William  H.  Allt  n,  LL.D., 
Hon.  8.  Wella  Williams,  LL.D., 


elMted  in... 1816 
...1821 

"  ...1H28 
...IfsJl 
...15M6 
...1862 
...1864 
...1878 
...1S«1 


boo,  stttucct  only  to  tbe  constitutional  advice  and  dirco* 
laoD  4^  UM  flocMty  itself.  Hie  eaceoatiTe  offioeis  are  a 


More  than  one  hundred  distinguished  men  have  hon- 
ored its  roll  of  tioe-presidents.  It  has  had  twenty  cor- 
responding secretaries,  araone  whom  were  a  number  of 
the  UKwt  eminent  of  American  dcrirymcn.  while  iLseipht 
trtiasurers,  four  a.«sistant  treiLsurci-s.  and  three  (renend 
agents  have  administered  their  immense  trusts  with  the 
ability  and  success  which  clianicterize  only  first-class 
busi  neas-men.  From  the  date  of  its  organiaiition  to  this 
time  about  56,(MM)  persons  have  been  constituted  fife 
!  iin  uibci's  and  lilc  (lirci  tors,  of  whom  it  is  estimated 
that  niurc  than  40,imh)  arc  still  living.  Each  life  mem- 
ber may  receive  annually  Hibles  and  Testaments  to  the 
value  of  $1,  and  each  lite  director  to  the  value  of  $2.50 
annually.  It  is  understood  that  tbese  books  shdl  be 
of  tbe  iilaiiirr  and  cheap  kind,  and  especially  fbr  L'ratui- 
tous  di.stribuiion.  Tlic  auxiliaries  of  the  kk  icIv  iium- 
l>er  alxmt  2tKH).  and  these,  with  their  own  ftiHX)  kval 
branches,  make  about  "IXJU  Bible  societies  in  this  countiy 
which  directly  or  indirectly  centre  in  tht-  national  insti- 
tution. The  nuinlHT  of  district  superintendents  in  the 
home  field  at  present  iseiirhteen.  To  these  ofhi^rs  are 
entrusted  the  pencral  ovcrsiirbt  and  uianaL'cmcnt  nt  ilie 
work  in  their  fields,  the  visitation  and  assistance  of 
auxiliaries,  the  supply  of  the  destitute  plaoes,  die  super* 
intendence  of  colporteurs,  attendanoe  upon  anniTenft- 
ries,  pulpit  and  platform  presenta^on  of' the  caiise, 
(H)IIwlion  of  funds,  and  many  other  inCldentn)  and  im- 
portant services.  Their  lalnirs  arc  very  largely  of  a 
nome-missionar>'  character.  cs|ie<'ially  in  the  sparsely- 
settled  regions,  where  the  lack  of  the  Scriptures  indicates 
all  other  kinds  of  spiritual  destitution. 

Thf  lilUr  Ilmtxe  was  Im'lmiii  in  May.  l*<r)2,  and  occu- 
pies] by  tbe  six  iety  in  May,  IS').;.  This  noble  edifice 
stands  by  it.S4  lt"  on  an  open  .s<inare  boiunb  il  by  Third 
and  Fourth  Arenues,  liSHot  Place,  and  Ninth  Street, 
oontnniog  about  three^narters  of  an  acre.  The  build- 
ing covers  the  entire  square,  with  an  open  court  in 
the  centre,  and  is  six  stories  hiirh.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  with  frc>c.stone  co))inL's  an  I,  without  lK*ing  in 
any  way  extravairant  in  archito  tiiml  embellishment,  it 
commands  attention  by  its  magnitude,  its  admirable 
proportMNiB,  and  its  chaste,  neat,  and  appropriate  finish. 
The  entire  stmctnre  n  a  na%le  mottaBMOt  to  the  liber- 
ality  of  those  wlu)  contributed  toward  its  erection,  and 
is  in  every  reijpe<-t  worthy  of  the  institution  the  inter 
ests  and  growiu}^  prosperity  of  which  it  is  intended  to 
promote.  Within  ten  years  from  its  erection  it  was 
entirely  free  of  debt,  its  cost  having  W-en  defrayed  by 
the  i)n»ceeds  of  .sjilc  of  the  S(H  icty's  former  premise^ 
by  fne  liberal  contributions  of  it,^  friends— f-WiSW,  of 
which  only$l  b!  cainc  from  pcr.-miis  not  rcsidinir  in  New 
York  City — and  by  the  hub»e«iuent  proceeds  of  rentals 
of  offices  and  stores  in  the  building.  _  But  not  one  cent 
of  the  ordinary  benevolent  contributions  of  the  sode^ 
has  ever  been  used  in  the  erection  or  maintenance  or 
the  buildinir.  Tlic  rciit>  ofparls  ol'it  that  arc  n^t  needed 
by  the  society  for  its  own  puriMKscs  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the  executive  officers, 
which  are  thus  not  in  the  least  degree  a  tax  upon  the 
legacies  of  the  dead  or  the  benevolence  of  the  living 
contributors  to  tbe  society  fur  its  I'dieral  objects. 

Thi  iiitiini/iii  tiinn;/  iiirnt .  which  ciniiloys  alniut 

350  persons  and  is  untler  the  ehar(:e  ot  tbe  r(  iieral 
agent,  is  carried  on  with  all  the  modem  applianeeii  for 
stersotypingi  ekotvotyping,  printing  bindingi  with  ao- 
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curate  jinxif-rt-ailinfj  ajid  cart-'ful  jiroiluotion  of  Bibles, 
Testainent.-j.  umi  |Hirtion8  of  tlu'  Si-ni>turTji  in  our  own 
and  other  toiiKue&  That  uiost  diilicult  uf  all  lureiim 
works,  the  ^Vrabic  Bible,  was  electrotj'pcd  and  printed, 
and  even  the  matrices  were  cut  and  the  typea  made  and 
eet  up,  in  the  Bible  House,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  reviser,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Tfyck,  and  his  aaBistants. 
The  society  own  over'lSO  set*  of  Wereotype  and  elertro- 
type  plates,  (■i>m[>ri.'^infr  ovor  60,0<X>  pages  of  Scripturr, 
which  inclinie  twcntv-twu  sizes  of  Knelish  Bibles*  aud 
sixteen  <<t'  tlic  Now  Teslauient,  wliicli  arc  iMniiui  in  all 
requisite  popular  styles,  from  the  largest  and  costliest 
to  the  plainest  and  smallest. 

^  The  prices  of  the  sooietv's  books  are  by  its  constitu- 
tmn fixed  "atcoet;"  and  cost"  is  regulated  by  certain 

rules  which  the  manacors  have  Idnp  aetcfl  upon  in  tlie 
light  of  their  larjte  experlenee  and  with  the  beiievoleiit 
intentiun  nt  the  mstitntinn  In  accordance  with  these 
views,  the  Bibles  and  Tt^taiuents  published  by  the 
society  are  sold  uniformly  for  cash,  without  discount,  at 
the  list  (or  cost)  price  to  all  purehasers,  with  the  ex- 
ceptioti  that  to  awtlliMy  flocietiee  and  dealers  in  books 
ft  diaoountof  10  per  cent  u  made.  And  in  order  to 
Kfuid  aA  ehargcs  of  apecolatton  in  the  society's  books 
the  auxiliaries  nre  earni  fitly  ii  '|ue.ste<I  to  carry  uiit  the 
benevolent  dessigii  ol'  the  parent  sfx  iety  }>y  sellint:  ljo<)kn 
at  first  eost  when  they  are  able.  :md  in  uu  cat*  to  add 
more  than  the  cost  of  transportation  and  depository  ex- 
penses. It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  oircnlation  of  the  Scriptures 
among  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  for  them,  sev- 
eral of  the  society's  publications  in  jilain  bindings,  like 
the  agate  New  Testament,  the  nonpareil  Jiible,  and  tlie 
German  12mo  Bible,  are  entered  on  the  list  at  prices 
which  are  much  below  the  actual  cost.  The  socitly 
has  never  been  a  rival  nor  an  antagonist  to  the  book- 
trade,  but  by  keeping  to  its  own  line  of  benevolent  work 
it  has  been  of  advantage  to  other  puUbbhlg'hoases  hy 
jiwreaaing^the  denuuia  for  the  Scriptoree,  not  oaiy  m 
its  own  Mitions.  hat  also  in  noTe  eoMy  foiina  and  with 
accessories,  f-neli  aR  notes  and  i-ommentB^  whioh  are 
precluded  by  its  own  eon>!titulion. 

I/v<i„x  ini'l  Ji'i  t  ipff. — The  growth  of  the  pociety's 
work  of  publication,  and  the  increaite  of  ita  receipts, 
arc  shown  in  the  following  tjible,  which  gives  the  num- 
ber of  copies  issued  in  each  tenth  vesTt  the  number 
iamed  in  the  deoade  endtog  with  toat  year,  and  the 
ooiresponding  rereipt.s : 


Ye«r. 


Copk-s  isaui-d — 
in  year,    la  decAde. 


1817... 
lH*i«... 
1S38... 
IBM... 
1866 

vm. 


In  year. 

6,-110    $.17,779.^5 


Receipts— 


IfiTd...  800,470 

The  is.snes  of  the 


B7,134        43I),.V«>  53,«.T9.85  $449,332.7.1 

221,6!M     l,.54n,-aH  101,771.48  9r>4,ht>7.94 

■IK),H73     2.510,156  in6,l*-J.48  1,233.0.19.95 

688,266     fi,772„'CW  393,167.2.'>  3,042.632.44 

ItUO^MS  10,.'>i:{,ftvl  »42.C3.'i.64  4,754,850.65 

11,340,1«K)  .527,108.27  6,794,188.60 

liust  Hix  years  (If^TT  to  ISS'J)  were 
7,2S1  ,H1  The  total  number  of  volumes  issued  by  the 
society  from  beginning  10  the  dose  of  the  fiscalyear, 
Manth  .11,1 881'  (sixty-six  years),  was  40,407,584.  These 
totals,  however,  do  not  include  many  hondreds  of  thon- 
sands  of  its  isBucs  and  purchases,  and  copies  printed  for 
other  societies  in  foreign  lands,  which  were  not  .'^tatiali- 
cally  reported  until  wit  Inn  ;i  tl-w  years  past.  Tlic  issues 
of  the  last  deoadt^  uxcced  tlu>sc  of  the  Brsl  turty  years. 
The  entire  receipts  from  all  sources  from  tlie  organiza- 
tion to  Miireh  31,  1882,  have  been  $iiO,449,W)l.l2. 

The  henfmhnt  cliaracta  id'  th>j  institotiott  has  always 
been  ouiBfu|li7  developed.  The  expenses  of  its  general 
adminHtimtion  are  fully  met  In'  the  proceeds  of  rents  de- 
rived fruiii  the  Bible  House.  The  luanufiictnrini:  dei.art- 
ment  is  siiuply  s«df-KUHtaifiing,  and  is  neither  a  soun  c  of 
pri_>til  nor  dejiemb'Tit  upon  tie' ■  luirilable  I'linds.  Bcnev- 
olcni  I'  tin  is  ua  appropriate  Held  in  the  tnirit^attou,  revis 
ion,  iiiil'lii  ation,  and  distribution  of  the  Soriptunw.  and 
in  other  legitimate  methods  of  operation,  such  as  the 
maintewaneP'  of  the  eocie^'s  home  and  foreign  ajicncie», 
oolport«ge,  and  the  diffuiuoa  of  ita  reports  and  other 


I  printed  inforniatiun  resnecting  it.s  work.  The  value  of 
!  it.H  trrants  of  books  for  ui  ti  il  un  m  in  the;  b  iiited  .'*tatis 
within  the  decade  lipom  April.  is72,  to  April,  !^^'- 
$737,.5H).ii.%  and  the  cash  sent  to  forewn  lands 
$935,913.39.  In  retorn,  the  receipta  from  aakis  of 
books  fWnn  these  grants  in  the  United  States  wen 
$•-'25. 'it*.'!.  51,  and  from  sales  in  f  ireign  lands  1 1 63,222.47. 
Within  the  same  period  tlie  nundier  of  families  reported 
as  visited  in  this  (•ountry  w;is  .'>.'J(i("i.;is'!.  of  whom  TiJ  ;  I  14 
w«;re  Ibuiid  destitute  ot  the  Scriptures,  and  ut  ilit^v 
4f<l,320  were  supplied,  in  aiidition  to  25.5,716  individ- 
uals not  includea  m  those  families.  These  figures  rep- 
resent only  in  part  the  mereMing  benevolent  work  of 
the  soci^y,  its  sources  of  income,  its  outgoes  of  Scrip- 
tures, its  obedience  to  the  great  law  oi  desMnd  end 
^  .'^ut'ply.  mid  \ts  endeftvon  to  aooompliih  its  nuMMm  and 
fultil  it.s  triisLa, 

(  '</nrr(uvts. — Some  of  its  most  beneficent  results  can 
only  be  summarized  by  a  paragraph  of  contrasts.  At 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  (1804).  and  of  the  American  BiUe  Sb- 
cieth  (1816),  the  cheapest  English  Bible  in  thwoooB* 
try  eo>t  about  two  dollars,  even  in  the  poortst  tv|«- 
aml  bindiiiL'.  Now  it  it*  the  cheapest  book  lu  the  Worl-L 
Tlie  whole  Hible  c;iti  bt;  had  for  twenty-tive  cents,  and 
the  >'ew  T<'s(anieiit  for  five  cents.  Beiit>re  the  era  uf 
Bible  societies,  tlie  whole  number  of  Bibles  in  the  world 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  4,<XiO,(XKi  in  aU  lands 
and  langiiages.  Now  the  number  of  editions  is  past 
reckoning,  and  there  are  more  copies  of  it  in  the  Kng- 
lish  language  than  in  all  other  human  tongues  combined. 
Bible  societies  alone  have  ptd'Iislied  over  17O.(RiO,O0O 
volumes,  of  whtcli  thw  American  Bible  Soc-iety  has 
i.=i.siied  40,4<)7,.'>84.  When  the  American  Bibb  S.h  i.  ty 
began  its  work  there  was  no  promion  for  furnishing 
the  Scriptures  to  newly-arrived  immigrants:  now  tt 
is  a  oeaseUas  sod  inamaing  wnrfc,  the  distribution  at 
the  single  port  of  New  York  in  the  year  ending  Mandi 
18S2,  reaehinL'  l'>l,f)'.>5  copies  in  fifteen  languages^ 
Then  few  si  bool  children  in  America  p<»!*e«««l  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  us  tln-ir  own  :  now  the  demand  npi.ti 
the  society  for  cheap  and  good  s».  luiol  Bibles  and  Testa- 
tnents  fur  reading,  study,  and  rewards  is  constant  and 
immense,  both  for  pcnilnr  and  Sundity-school  USes.  Itt 
1H16  not  a  sentence  Holy  Writ  had  been  printed  for 
the  blind.  The  New  Te>tamcnt,  in  four  quarto  vol- 
umes, was  first  published  m  niisea  letters  through  the 
/ealuiw  etfort-s  of  the  late  l)r.  Snnmel  G.  Howe  of  Bos- 
t»>ii,  muatly  by  the  united  contributions  of  the  Ma^- 
chusetts  and  the  New  York  Female  Bible  Societies, 
which  were  supplemented  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. The  Psalms  were  issued  by  the  parent  society 
in  1839,  and  the  entire  Bible,, in  eight  uid  in  sixteen 
volnmes  folio,  was  published  in  1845.  The  tssnes  of 
this  work  in  1881  were  507  volumes,  and  the  total  num- 
ber issued  for  the  blind  in  forty  years  was  12.b.''G.  The 
society  ha.s  also  jiiiblislied  pctrtion.^  of  the  Word  in  raised 
letters  for  the  sightlcatt  i-eaders  of  SjTia  and  Egj-pt  and 
others  of  the  races  speaking  the  Arabic  language,  and 
within  the  last  year  the  tiospel  of  St  Lakein  Japanese. 

Thf  military  and  nmxd  Sibh-vrork  of  this  society  has 
always  been  impmiant  in  peace,  but  in  war-time  it  has 
been  conducted  with  i:reat  ciierg^',  cost,  and  success. 
Its  agents  follow*  il  the  iirmies  of  tnc  Union  into  Mexico, 
and  uistributtd  the  Scriptures  freely  to  Mexicans  and 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  to  American  soldiers.  Some  of 
these  Bibles  and  theresnlt.s  of  that  work  have  lately  come 
to  light.  It  united  with  the  liritish  and  forci^u  Bible 
Societv  in  supplying  English.  French,  Sardinian,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  rolish,  and  Buesian  soldiere  and  aailon 
ill  the  Crimean  War.  1  luring  the  Civil  W^ar  in  this 
cuuntrj"  every  nrmy  .tnd  fb  ct,  cump  and  hospital,  that 
could  t)c  reached  wii,^  sujij  lidl.  At  one  period  nine 
l.estaments  per  minute  tor  every  hour  of  dady  workinij- 
timc  were  produced  at  the  BibM  Houi«.  In  ibe  tin* 
year  nt^ariy  7iK>,000  volumes  were  distributed  io  the 
army  and  navy.  The  Udted  Stttci  Cbnatuai  Oonniii- 
sioii,  threugh  its  sgeots  and  5000  delegstc»,  difltriboted 
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1,466,748  rolunjes.  valued  at  $179,824.90,  all  of  whidi 
were  donatioos,  in  trust,  i'or  this  service.  At  leaft 
3,000,000  voImneB  were  gratuitously  distributed  among 
the  oonteDdiog  ^fiims,  of  which  not  km  than  5UO.O00 
Tohnnee  were  grren  to  Confederate  addlen  within  their 
uwn  lines  and  to  those  who  were  prlsotn-rs  of  war. 

Inime<iiatfly  after  the  war  the  siK-icty  resumed  it.H 
work  in  tho  Smith,  and  within  our  \<  at  reoccupietl  all 
bat  three  of  the  once  confederated  States,  and  tiie  next 
Jtar  these  also  were  within  its  field.  The  great  work 
UQong  the  frecdnicn.  wliii-h  bopan  with  the  fin-l  n^nueos 
—or  "  ciintrabantls. "  at;  tlu  y  vivrv  then  called — and  vx- 
tonded  tu  the  l  olored  tmoiKs.  simn  npn^id  over  all  the 
Southern  iStates.  ^  The  Hut»j)ly  of  thc  w  poor  folk  was 
made  a  strict  condition  of  the  restoration  ofthe  society's 
work  by  itsagente  aDd  auxiliaries  and  in  all  grants  of  the 
S-riptnrea  to  missionarj',  educational,  and  other  benev- 
I'lent  assio<  iations  and  chunh  (irgaiiizations. 

General  ^upp/i/. — Three  general  effortfl  to  Bupply 
the  whole  country  with  the  Scriptures  hare  been 
made  by  this  society,  which  were  begun  in  the  jears 
1829,  1856,  1866:  tne  latter,  being  its  jubilee  me- 
morial thank-offerinx  to  God  at  the  dose  of  its  fiftieth 
year,  was  the  most  extensive,  prolonjL'ed,  and  costly. 
It  continued  three  years,  and  was  as  thorough  as  the 
condition  of  the  couotiy  so  soon  after  the  war,  and  the 
ability  of  the  institation  and  its  agencies,  oermitted. 
From  the  inception  of  this  work  in  ISfiR,  to  March  31. 
1876,  a  periou  of  ten  years,  the  results  reported  are 
represented  by  the  following  figmes: 

Kiunber  of  fsmilicfl  vi«ite<l  5,454,788 

Nnmber  of  families  foand  without  the  Seriptorcs..  r>41,rrC>9 

Kamher  of  de«titnte  families  ^applied  ^...m....  376,257 

Individuals  anpplied  in  addition   909,Kn 

S.-»ViVi:4th  aiitl  (itlicr  Nchrxils  .siipplit-d   14,5(17 

A  fourth  general  n?-8upi>ly  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories  was  ordered  ly  the  board  of  managers  in 
UaTf  1882,  which  will  probabhr  oeeaw  soreral  years, 
and  win  be  earned  forwird  wttn  aB  ofthe  «oHety*s  re- 

Sf>nrrcs  and  agencies  for  production  and  di>(ribution, 
and  the  aid  of  pastors,  missionaries,  and  i-o-opt  rating 
societies,  and  especially  bv  its  new  sy.stem  of  eoli>ortage, 
by  which  it  expects  to  reach  pereonany  the  most  spanely- 
aettled,  distant,  and  deetitnte  places.  The  magnitoae 
of  this  work  is  to  be  nicaHurcd  by  tin-  extent  andvari^ 
of  the  population,  now  niiniberin;:  nearly  .53,000,000, 
living  in  3S  States  and  9  Territories,  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  biblical  destitution 
ranges  from  1  in  9  to  I  in  .5  of  the  families  of  the  land. 
Of  71 4,6:i(>  families  visited  in  1S81,  111, 9.*?2  were  with- 
out the  Seriptures,  and  of  these  SI. 99.5  were  supphed, 
besi<les  4t),4.'iO  individual-  inMit ii mal. 

The  /ora'ffn  tcork  of  the  .soi  icty  began  with  its  own 
beginning,  the  first  efforts  of  the  managers  being 
dineted  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Indiui  tankages  of  onr  oountrv,  the  puolication  of  the 
Spanish  New  Testament,  and  of  tne  Scriptures  in 
French."  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  iSuciety 
verieruu.sly  donated  the  stereotype  pbtSB  of  the  French 
bible,  thus  commencing  the  hapoy  coH>peration  of  the 
two  institntiotn  in  crnng  the  BiMe  to  the  world.  In 
I'^Ol  the  Rible  was  timnciin  tudy  fifty  ancient  and  mod- 
ern hinL'iiatres.  s<inie  of  the  former  l^eing  dead,  an<l 
uiuiiy  ul  tlx-  tninslatious  were  jMior.  8in<e  then  new 
trdiu<lati<fus  have  been  made  into  226  languages  and 
dialects,  the  number  of  versions  being  368  or  more. 
The  American  Bible  Soiriety  has  promoted  the  transla- 
tion and  circulation  in  whole  or  in  part  of  versions  in 
83  languages  and  dialects,  of  whicli  are  new  vension.s. 
These  include  translations  and  revisions  in  the  toiiLrues 
of  the  most  populous  uncvangelizcd  countries,  siuth  :ls 
China,  Japan,  the  ^Torluah  empire,  Arabia,  Persia. 
Fgypt.  The  Bible  is  now  printea  in  the  langtiages  ot 
800,(JOO,000  of  the  human  race.  While  this  great  work 
has  been  achieved  chiellv  by  the  mis-sionaries,  it  is  safe 
to  add  that  without  theltelp  of  Bil>lc  .-"n  ietics  there  is 
UtUe  probohility  that  the  woric  could  have  been  ao  well 
sad  ao  fiiUy  aocomplnbed. 


I  At  New  York  the  .«(X'iety  has  printed  the  entire  Bible 
in  Knglish,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese!,  WMsli,  tier- 
man,  Danish,  Swedish,  Arabic,  mo<lern  Armenian, 
Keval  IsSsthonian^ Zulu,  and  Hawaiian;  also  the  New 
Testament  in  Italian,  Slavonic,  Bulgarian,  ancient  Str- 
iae, and  modern  Syriac;  als^i  ti.ir  the  alxtri^iines  of 
North  Atneriia  the  Dakota  Hible,  the  Cherokee  and 
('hoi'tuw  New  Testaments,  with  considend)le  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Ojibwa  New  lestamenti 
besides  smaller  portions  in  Seneca,  Behware,  Mnsko- 
kee.  M  iliawk,  ami  N'ez  Pcrces.  Versions  of  parts  of 
tiie  JJilil''  have  also  K'en  printed  in  Arr.iWiiek  and  ('reo- 
lese  t  ir  Sdutli  America;  in  BeuL'a,  .MiMuiirwe,  Dikele, 
and  ( •  reiiii  lor  Africa ;  in  the  dialects  f»t"  Kusaic,  Punape, 
Elion,  Mortlock,  and  Gillw^rt  Islan<is,  and  in  Japanese. 
Its  tiireign  operations  ineliide  al.*"!  tIu"  <  ir -idalion 
of  varioiis  copies  manufactured  abniad.  auion^'  which 
may  Ix?  mentioned  the  Jiri  lvman  and  (JuUH-rtson,  and 
the  .Mandarin,  Canton,  Fuhcliau,  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and 
Shanghai  colloquials  in  China ;  the  Hebrew-Spanish, 
Turiuab,  Armeno-Turicish,  Graeoo-Turkish,  Azerbijan. 
aneient  and  modem  Armenian,  Persian,  and  Kocinlish 
in  the  T/»>vatit  .  llie  Hindi.  Urdu,  and  various  other 
lunguai-'es  in  India  and  Ceylon;  the  Siamese.  Mongol- 
ian, and  Japanese.  The  entire  New  Testament  in  Jap- 
anese was  oomnieted  in  1880 :  the  Old  Testament  is  m 
progrcits.  and  arao  a  venion  of  one  of  the  Goepels  in  the 
eiilliM|uial. 

In  tiie  proseeiitit»n  of  this  work  the  wxiety  employs 
its  own  afteneies  in  Brazil.  China,  Japan,  3Ie\ico,  Per- 
sia, Russia,  Turkcv  and  the  Levant,  and  Uruguay,  and 
last  year  employea  214  oolportenrs  in  those  bnos.  It 
appropriates  annually  ample  grants  of  funds  for  Bible- 
work  to  the  various  miasionury  boanls  and  societies 
openitins  in  Kurupe,  As'v.i.  Africa,  Micnmesia,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  .Sandwich  Islands,  to  the 
Bible  Society  of  France,  the  Wahiensian  and  Free  Ital- 
ian churches,  etc.  Witbin  the  last  fiscal  year  56,000,000 
padres  of  Scripture.s  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
s.H  iety~l(>.(i'Mi.()0<i  in  Chma,  'Jo.iNyijHM)  iii  ilic  I-i  vant, 
and  26,0tX),"««)  in  Japan.  The  expenditures  tlir  tiireign 
work  in  the  last  sixteen  years  have  been  $I.4(Nt,.s(>C.  ]  1, 
as  a^nat  $1,932,685.79  for  grants  in  the  home  field 
withm  the  same  time 

Ti-tnixI'itlfths  itiid  Refittionf. — ^Thc  Ixianl  make*  an- 
nual aiioropriiiions  to  mi.s.si(mar>'  societies  that  re- 
quest aid  for  detn»ying  the  ct)st  of  translations  and  re- 
visions, and  will  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  support 
of  translators  engaiged  in  this  work,  and  also  fbr  the 
services  of  native  scriljes  and  helpers.  Reports  are  to 
Ik?  regularly  rendered  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
the  versifju  when  completed  becomes  the  property 
of  the  American  Bible  Sodet}'.  The  principles  u|Min 
which  this  aid  will  he  given  are  dearly  stated  in  the 
following  regtilations  respecting  appropriations : 


_  _  .  In 
the  matter  of  Scriptures  in  foreign  lamruapes  the  board 
will  liivur \en-i"iiis  in  any  laiiLnia^'c  wliicli  in  point  of 
tidelity  and  catholicity  shall  In;  conformed  to  tne  prin- 
ciples ui)on  which  the  American  Bible  Society  was 
oriL'inally  founded.  6.  No  tranaUtion  ahali  be  printed 
and  published  with  the  fVmds  of  the  American  Bible 
S<K'iety  until  a  coinmittee  td"  missionaries,  or  others 
skilUnl  in  the  lanuuaj.'e,  shall  have  civen  it  their  aitpro- 
bation,  except  in  cases  where  no  such  committee  of 
revision  can  be  procured. ' '  Only  versions  that  have  this 
quality  of  catholieitv,  and  can  be  read  and  preached 
Irom  ami  circulated  In-  Christian  mis,sitinaries  of  all 
branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  can  \a'  publihlied 
or  (  in  iilalcd  by  the  American  Bible  Soeiety  umlt  r  the 
con.-'titution  and  regulations  to  wliieli  its  whole  hi.Htory 
is  a  pledge. 

The  society's  unique  and  valuable  biblical  library,  the 
commencement  of  which  was  made  in  1S17,  contains 
about  l.MH)  voluiiiLS.  It  euiisists  chiefly  of  e<iitions  of 
the  Holy  Seripmi-es  in  more  than  !.')(>  languages  and 
dideots.  It  has  a  considerable  numliKi^r  of  versions  and 
revisioDS  in  English  of  earlier  and  Utter  date  than  the 
venion  in  oommoo  ose^  The  various  editions  pvh- 
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VA&i  at  the  ezpenm  of  tlie  society  in  foreign  Unds  are 

twll  reprosontiMl.  The  lilmio'  rontaiiis  an  ancipnt  He- 
brew roll  friiiii  Cliitia  and  s<Jiuf  siKviuiens  of  early 
ty]M>i^nipliy ;  Latin  Bililns  nf  1476  and  14S0;  (ierl>c- 
lius's  (rn-ek  Tetitauieut  of  1521  ;  the  first  edition  of  tlie 
SjTiao  New  Testament,  1555;  Tisehcndurf's  Cfnlrx 
Sauu'tieM^  the  fint  and  second  editions  of  King 
James'a  BiUe ;  the  first  edttkma  of  the  Rhenuah  Tes- 
tament and  the  Douay  Bible;  and  msagr Other  vohunes 
lianlly  less  intereftintr. 

T/ir  Ririseil  Xiir  Tistiiiiunr.  -It  "lily  remains  to 
state  that  until  the  euiistitutiun  oi  the  .s<K'iety  shall  Iw 
ehanjred  84>  as  to  penuit  the  circulation  by  it  of  other 
copies  in  the  English  languuire  than  those  of  "the 
version  now  in  eommon  use,  "  it  cuu  have  uothiu^'  tu 
do  with  the  Kevised  lestament  of  1880.  The 
immense  sales  of  that  book,  amounting  to  nearly 
3,(.>iHJ,iNHi  copie.-i  in  the  first  year  of  its  puhliration, 
have  jirodueed  no  marked  effeet  ui>on  the  sales  ut'  the 
Common  Version  at  the  siK-it-ty  H  di-pusitory.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  constitution  will  be  altered  until  the 
revision  of  the  Old  TesttlMnt  shall  be  finished  and  the 
work  shall  have  been  so  approved  by  its  popukr  accept- 
aaoe  as  to  justify  its  recognition  and  adopUoo  as  the 
Btandard  English  Bible. 

(hiiKR  Bible  Societies  in  Amkrica. 

T/i>'  mill'  A>i*i>cintiiin  of  Frifnth  in  Ann-nia  \v;is  or- 

ganizi'il  in  I  Mis.  While  its  objet-t  ha.>  l»ei  n  '  to  en- 
courage a  wider  circulation.  :us  well  as  u  more  frequent 
•ndseriouii  penml  of  the  Holy  ."^eriptun  s."  its  atten- 
tion WW  SaA  directed  to  ftunishing  the  JBiUe  to  poor 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  Its 
office  has  always  been  in  Philadeliihia,  ami  it  ha.«i 
printed  and  distributed  referenee  Bibles  as  wt-il  ms 
Bii  li-  ail  1  Tesiainetils.  For  manv  years  auxiliarj- a»- 
H«ieiatiniis  in  neighborhoods  where  (Vends reside  autsist- 
ed  ill  tliL  listnration  of  the  books,  but  as  these  dis- 
tricts have  Urn  mi])plied.  less  has  been  done  in  this 
way.  I>owu  to  is 74  it  had  circulated  154,431  vol- 
umes^ in  the  decade  ending  in  1878  it  distributed 
59,709  volumes:  and  in  1882  it  distributed  :1471  vol- 
umes. Some  of  the.-**'  were  given  to  colored  freedmen, 
and  others  to  Indians  who  were  under  the  oversight 
of  Friends.  In  iss2  the  leoMpts  of  the  sode^  m>in 
all  .simn  r-.  were  $54*17. 

T/i'    Aiwrtcan  ami   Funij/n    Ih'fJe   Society  was 

formed  in  the  oitar.of  J^^ew  kork  May  12,  1836.  but 
took  larger  dimennons  m  a  convention  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  April,  lsH7.  This  ninvement  pn'W  out  of 
thf  di.-satisfaetion  of  many  liajilists  with  the  ]irineiples 
an  !  practicr  ut'  the  American  Uil'li'  ."^ueiety  as  tnj- 
biKiieil  in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adoi>lcd 
Feb.  17,  1830,  after  a  protracted  discussion :  "  RmHcetl, 
That  ui  i^propriatiair  money  for  traaskting,  ijrintin^', 
or  distribnting  the  Siicrcd  Senptures  in  nUmgn  lan- 
guages, the  managers  feel  at  liberty  to  encourage  oo^ 
such  versions  as  conform,  in  the  principle  of  their 
translation,  to  the  common  Enirlish  Version,  at  Uast  so 
far  as  that  all  the  n-litrious  denominations  repR'sented 
in  this  Hji  ii  1  y  an  l  onsi.stently  use  and  circulate  said 
versions  in  their  .several  si-hools  and  communities." 
The  "single  object"  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  So<Viety  was  dedarad  in  ita  oii|^oal  eonstitution  to 
be  *'  to  promote  a  wider  eiradation  of  the  Holy  H<'ri]i- 
tures  in  the  most  faithful  vewons  that  c^in  he  j.n.- 
cured."  The  history  of  the  movement  shows  that  tlie 
chief  (Kfa>ioM  ot"  separation  from  the  Aim  ru  aii  Hihlr 
Society  was  its  eonstitntioual  inability  and  uuwillini;- 
nees  to  sanction  anv  versions  in  which  the  word  hiptizo 
and  its  opgnates  should  be  translated  by  '^immcr^," 
"immennon,"  etc  The  new  society  resolved,  and  al- 
ways acted  upon  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted  in 
April,  183«.  "That  in  the  distribution  of  the  Sorip- 
turcj*  in  the  En  dish  language  tluy  uhe  lioard)  will  u.se 
the  commordy  received  version  until  otli<  rwis<'  ordfri-rl 
by  the  society.  '    But  in  cons^/qiienee  of  their  jiersist- 

ent  determioatiun,  which  was  reaffirmed  in  resolutions  j 


of  May,  liS50,  not  to  attempit  on  their  own  pert  or  to 

procure  from  others  a  revision  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived English  ^^  i>io!i  of  the  SarpMl  Srriptnres,  an- 
other Hcpanition  look  jilaee  within  its  own  nmk.s.  and 
The  Ameriritn  Blhlf  fJiiiim  w:us  orvMnised  in  New 
York,  June  lo,  1.S50.  under  a  constitntiM  iriKXe 
second  article  says,  "  its  object  shall  be  to  procore  and 
circulate  the  most  fiuthliil  versions  of  the  Sacred  Senp- 
tures in  all  languages  throughout  the  world."  Its 
cardinal  mlo  of  fnmslatiim  wa>i  this:  "The  exact 
meaniiiL'  of  tlie  inspired  text,  as  that  text  expres.>^il  it 
to  those  who  understwxl  the  original  Scriptures  at  the 
time  they  were  tirst  written,  must  be  translated  by  c»r- 
respondmg  wonls  and  phrases,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
found  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  those  ibr  whom  the 
version  is  designed,  with  the  kest  |xj(«ible  obecorilar  or 
indeflnitenees.    Tnpursnanceof  thispriiiciplcthehoek 

of.Tob  w;isimbhslie(i  in  lS,»f>  ;  the  -New  Testament  COBI- 
nlete  in  1.V.5;  (Jenesis  in  ISC..*^;  the  ]'.-<.ihii>  in  I8A9; 
j'roverl«  in  1S71  ;  doslaia,  .lud.i.'es.  and  llntli  in  1 '^7- ; 
at  which  date  Isiiiah  was  partlv  stereotyped  and  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Cfironicleii  were  readv  in 
manuscript,  but  were  withheld  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
society  was  then  heavily  in  debt,  and  has  suiee  been 
ilis.>Hjlvcd.  It  had  collected  a  valuable  biblical  Ubnoy 
and  siwnt  about  $25(),000  upon  its  revision  of  the 
Kngli.sh  Hihle.  In  foreicn  laiiK'uaccs  it  jirepand  the 
New  Testament  in  Italian,  Spanisli.  Chinese,  written 
and  t-olloiiuia],  Siamese,  Sgau-Karen,  and  had  transla- 
tions in  MSS.  of  the  Gos|>els  in  Maya,  Matthew  and 
Acts  in  Chinese  colhxpiial  for  Shanghai,  and  the  entire 
BiUe  m  the  Pwo-Kaien  hmgnaoe.  In  iJus  woik  of 
translation  the  Union  has  had  tne  smicee  of  a  bnre 

numIxT  of  biblical  .-iehnlars  of  its  own  ami  other  de- 
nominations. Tlic  total  iiumlHT  of  (  iipirs  of  the  Si  ri|>- 
tiires  eiri  ulatril  liy  this  society  from  l.'^.'Mt  to  1  >tW".  w;is 
1)03, 1 S4,  and  the  circulation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Sooietir  fton  ]837tO  1875  was  2,2.Vt>,58.:. 

Both  of  these  societies  having  praoticalty  failed  of 
the  object  for  which  they  were  fbnned,  a  thnd  effort  is 
in  progress  (1883)  to  organize  a  neir  movement  in  the 
interests  of  the  Baptists  for  a  larger  and  more  perma- 
nent  and  siUHcssful  Bible- work.  (  w.  .T.  r,  t.  i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  In  lS7f)  bibhocniphy  neeived 
S*e  Vol.111.  "  great  impetus  fRmi  the  puhlieation  by  the 
p.  .'i(k{  Am.  United  States  Govenimeiil,  through  its  Bu- 
i^'iii*  cdT^  reau  of  Education,  of  a  Special  Rejtort  on 
LOtmrietf  which  appeared  almcet  rimoltft- 
neouslv  with  a  conference  of  American  Bbrarians  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  establishment  in  New  York  of  the 
Americiiii  Jjibrary  Journal,  now  the  Li/inirw  ./inininl. 
Though  these  occurrences  beloni:  nitlier  to  the  subjfvt 
of  libraries  than  to  that  of  bihliogninhy,  thev  deserve 
mention  hero,  as  the  relations  of  bibliothcca}  to  hibli- 
oirraphieal  science  are  SO  close  th.it  the  latter  has  re- 
eitived  almost  as  much  profit  from  tliem  as  the  former. 
The  Philadelphia  conference  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  an  Atnerican  l^ibrary  Association,  which  was  followed 
by  a  similar  oriranization  in  (mat  Britain,  the  Library' 
A.'^Miciation  ui'  the  United  Kinc-dom  ;  and  in  the  jirif- 
cecdings  (tf  ImiiIi  of  tlK'.--e  lusHn-Kitioiis  the  inioti'  ii.* 
of  indexing,  caitaloiruing,  and  classification,  which  form 
thehMndr  all  bibhogrsphlcal  science,  have  been  among 
the  meet  prominent  topics  discussed.  These  conference 
discussions  have  been  sujinlemented  by  a  great  variety 
v\'  contributitms  in  the  Lihi  ^ini  .Journal,  and  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  full  treat iiiciit  of  the  Nime  snbjei  ts  in 
till'  S/Kii'il  li-fxiit.  An  iiitiniati'  ]'i,i.ntaiii-c  w.th 
tiie.si!  publications  is  tliereibrc  indis|icnsal>lc  to  any  oiio 
seeking  to  study  the  present  condition  of  bibliojjraphy. 

For  current  intiirniation  as  to  biblio.uraphicaJ  publica- 
tions rci/JioKli  s  .Vfu-  r  .liurfA/^T  (Dresden)  is^ tne  most 
comprehensive,  though  ibr  English  and  American  usen 
the  department  or^**BibIiografy"  in  the  LUnwy 
./oHn((// gives  all  that  is  really  important.  The  late.*t 
t;cncral  cat.'ilogues  of  bibliograpliies  are  Power's  /Iiutilv- 
h'Kik  (ilit)iit  Ihtohx  (Ix)ndon,  l.'^Toi,  l!\r's  Ih^nkn  nf  ]{tf- 
ticiux  in  tlu  Jiauiiitg  Room  qf  tiu  Britith  Museum 
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(Tiondon,  1R71),  Sabin's  B^ilinnrnphyof  BtUtographi] 
(N.  Y.,  1877),  Brunei's  Muniirl  du  Lihmirie,  SujtpU- 
mfnt  (Paris,  2  vols.,  1878-K()),  Gee's  Works  rf-inthiff  to 
iUUiuarmkih  BiMtf  Prmtinn,  etc.  (Oxford,  J8U0), 
FortcTB  tfmd-lM  ef  BSjlingrnphirx,  etc.,  in  the  Read- 
'  (•7  J!fKtm  of  the  Britwh  Mitsnmt  (Ix>n«l(in,  l^^Hl  1,  and 
liOyiKjIdt's  liiTJiographtcal  At'fl*,  con(ain«-d  in  the  scc- 
(luj  volume  of  his  Amrrioan  Cftfalnf/iir  (N.  Y.,  IKSI). 
Uf  theee  Bmnei  oootiDueB  to  be  the.  authority.  Por- 
ter's book  Bopeiwdes  Rye*%  and  Sabin's  is  virtually  an 
etilirpetuf  lit  of  Power's.  Lej'poldt's  li«t  excludes  the 
euriitr  wurks,  civitig  only  the  comparatively  recent,  and 
hy  its  i-ompartncss,  topical  arrangcniont,  ami  plentiful 
um-  uf  luitcs  forms  the  most  practical  and  useful  one 
yet  issued.  Most  of  the  book-producinc  countries  liave 
trade  ioumaU  giving  lists  of  the  DOW  books  (cot  bibli- 
OLTannical)  as  they  appear,  as  th«  /VWiVAm'  Wrrkhj 
iS.  v.),  PtthlUhers  tircu/nr  and  B(*fil:siV<r  ifAindon). 
JiiUiof/nipiu'e  lie  In  France  and  Ihhflnltliou  (Paris), 
Allgrmrhte  BiUSoffrapfite  (Ixsipzip),  ett ;  and  a  num- 
ber abo  isBoe  aonual  lists  of  cadi  year's  publications. 
An  important  trade  feature  in  the  United  states  is  the 
{■■ndinir  tnwthcr  yearly  of  tlie  catalotrnes  of  the  leading 
iubli^ln  i>.  tlie  vohune  fonniiii,'  tlic  l^tfili'shent'  'frude- 
'ist  Amittiil—'M,  idi'ii  whicli  1«  cii  adopted  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  although  its  publication  in  those  countries 
is  lev  ireqnent  than  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  at  a  universal  catalogue,  thoKgk  tbe 
practicability  o\  compiling  one  has  been  often  diseoand. 
The  Tii  urest  animiacnc!*  to  it — mid  tboy  arc  far  removed 
— are  the  catalogues  of  large  libraries  ami  the  catalojriu's 
of  books  published  in  various  count  ries.  Unfortunately, 
the  larpeat  libnxies  liaTe  no  printed  catalogues,  though 
the  British  Museum  has  at  last  begun  printing  one  of 
its  collection,  which,  when  coniplctcd,  will  undoubtedJv 
be  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  The  Advocates" 
Librar>'  iKdinhiirgh)  issued  (lS(i7-7!>f.  in  six  lir-e 
niuirto  volumes,  an  author-catalogue  of  the  contcutB 
of  that  library ;  the  Library  of  Congress  (Washington) 
i.ssucd  n  subject-catalogue  in  1869^aiid  is  now  printing 
an  author-catalogue;  the  Boston  Public  Libnir>'  has  a 
s-.TicH  of  das^s  lists ;  the  Boston  Athena;iini  hius  lat<'ly 
published  a  ''dictionary"  catalogue  in  live  octavo  vul- 
aaee:  and  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Library  has  recently 
iMOBa  acoDibiiied  classed  and  "diotiooMy  "  catalogue- 
Of  die  cataloftKS  of  books  pnbfislied  tn  mffineiit  oonn* 
trie-x  may  Itc  nicntione<l  l^n'poldt's  Amen'atn  Cdtnlnc/ue^ 
c<jviiring  the  books  in  the  market  up  to  ISTti,  with  a 
piuniiU  supplement  to  isso ;  Low's  series  of  Indexn  to 
the£ngfuh  Catnloffnt^  brought  down  to  1881 ;  Lorenz's 
Oakdoffue  gyrate  ae  la  Librairie  Fmn^ai*e,  1840  to 
1^75  ;  HeinsiiLs  a  All</emrinrg  Bikher-Ijexihrn,  from 
ITiMi.  etc.  These  are  all  author  li.«t8,  with  the  exception 
ot  the  Anin-iam  CittttUnjur,  which  is  bv autiunSt  tltlSB, 
and  subjiTts.  nr  on  the  "'dictionary"'  plan. 

While  tli<'  i'ii-.i  of  a  universal  biblio^'ruphy  has  been 
about  abamloucd,  the  number  of  select  lists  tuul  of  lists 
on  special  subjects  has  rapidly  increased.  The  former 
r^nffe  in  size  from  oour»es  of  reading,  in  whidi  hut  i  i>ni 
paratively  few  titles  are  interspersed  with  hints  on  the 
l^t  use  of  books,  to  large  claesified  lists  which  aim  to 
grre  all  titles  of  any  importance.  Porter's  Bdnia  and 
KmdingiS.  ¥.,  1881)  and  Putnam's  Bnt  Rending 
(S.  Y..  lK7ti.  Is,s21  art"  examples  of  these.  Lists  nn  H]ie 
cial  gubiect.s  rariL'c  between  still  wider  limits,  and  an'  tar 
ninre  numerous  than  the  select  lists.  Dr.  Billings'  Indrx- 
CataUt^uei}/  the  Library  of  the  SHrgeon-Gtwrar  s  Oj^ce 
(Wadlington)  is  virtually  a  medical  oibliography,  which, 
when  completed,  will  cover  10,000  closely-printed  large 
octavo  paL'es.  From  t  h  \n  t  hey  gra«  1  uate  i  n  .si  ze  to  such  s  pe- 
<'^.ilties  as  loliacro,  insurance.  Ijiiltt  rllics.  and  cravtish. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  natiuiKil  and  local  bibli- 
ogrqibios.  and  of  bibliographies  devutcd  to  separate 
events  in  nistoiy  and  to  noted  individuals.  Important 
scientifio  hwIk  have  fre  iuently  appended  to  them 
hililioL'raphies  of  the  subjects  treated,  a  practice  now 
extending  to  works  not  acicntihc.  Similar  lists  are  otlen 
given  in  periodicals  and  in  th«  bnUetins  of  (be  ksdiog 
Yeb  li-*m. 


lihnin'es.  Thi.s  multiplication  of  special  lists  may  bo 
SJiid  to  l>e  the  leading  eharacteristic  of  the  present 
decade,  and  has  been  fon'e<l  upon  specialists  by  the 
marvellously  rapid  increase  of  books  in  all  departments 
of  knowledge.  The  value  of  some  of  these  lists  » 
much  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of  de.<?crij'tive  mifes 
giving  the  limitations  of  the  books,  mode  ot  treatment, 
and  other  features.  The  newly-oruanized  lyondon  Index 
Society  has  undertaken  the  comijilation  and  publication 
of  indexes  to  transiictions  of  learnod  societies,  state 
papers,  important  individiuil  works  of  reference  which 
nave  no  indexes,  etc.,  which  private  enterprise  would 
not  undertake  thr(.»ii!jb  tear  of  in.suffieietit  tiCirns.  It 
includes  in  its  work  annual  indexes  to  the  (ibituaty 
notices  which  appear  in  the  leading  English  and  Am^ 
ican  penpdiods.  and  in  this  it  is  assisted  by  a  nomber 
of  American  bibliographers.  A  still  more  important  in- 
dexing enterpri.se  is  a  innv  e<lition  of  I'lMiIe's  indrxtn  /V 
riixliail  Lit'Titlure,  of  whitdi  the  first  edition  a])peared  in 
lK4Handthe  second  in  1S53.  The  edition  now  in  press 
(Boston)  will  be  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  its  prede- 
cessor, and  will  contain  analytical  references  to  the  coo« 
tents  of  nearly  two  hundred  Enijlish  and  American 
journals  from  their  establi-shment  to  ISsi'.  The  com- 
pilation has  l)een  madcr  by  the  co-ojK'ration  of  a  nmidx?r 
of  librarians  under  the  general  eilitorial  direction  of 
Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  W,  L  Fletcher.  More  minute  in- 
dexes have  lately  been  made  to  the  annual  volumes  of 
magazines  and  to  some  of  the  leading  newspapers,  and 
some  of  these  have  also  published  in<lcxcs  to  their 
complete  series.  Nearly  all  important  works  intended 
for  i^^feienoe  aie  now  wmunpsmed  hf  oaiefii%  made 
indexes. 

There  has  Iwen  Imt  little  reoent  diseusnon  dbroad  on 

the  subject  of  cla.ssificafion.  and  in  .\ineriea  the  dis<"u.<j- 
siiiii  has  rcLMnled  shelf-arrangement  and  niunU-ring  in 
libraries  rather  than  clas-siticd  catalogues,  the  general 
sentiment  temaininx  in  favor  of  the  unclassified  "dio* 
tionaiy*'  ssnttnn.  In  the  Sjtednl  Report  of  the  U.  S. 
Goremment,  sx'stcms  of  elassificntion  and  cataloguing 
were  explained  with  great  fuliuss.  ami  ai*omnanylng 
that  report  w;vs  a  set  of  eatalotuinir  rules  liv  Mr.  riil- 
tcr,  which  have  become  the  authority  on  the  subjtx-t, 
supei-N-  ling  those  of  Fh)C  Jewett  A  set  of  more 
condensed  rules  was  sub«sqnently  drawn  up  by  the 
American  library  Association,  and  the  United  King- 
dom A.ssrx'iation  Ikls  still  more  lately  adopted  similar 
rules  for  ilie  guiilance  of  English  bibliographers.  Mr. 
Dui  bus  devised  a  system  of  decimal  classificaCioB,  fridl 
mnemonic  features  for  shelf  and  catalogue  nse.  and 
this  system  (with  modifications)  is  now  under  trial  in  a 
numlx;r  ol'  liriraries.  Schemes  of  cla.«iHifieation  have  also 
Ijcen  pviblished  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Perkins  and  by  Mr.  L.  P. 
Smith,  but  their  appearanee  is  tw  recent  as  yet  to  test 
their  general  utility.  Other  plans  and  suggestions  have 
freijuently  aiipeared  in  the  Library  Joitmnl.  The 
Brooklyn  Library  cjitaloirue  ilhustratcs  an  aljibal)etico- 
elas!%d  system,  and  the  eatalotrue  of  the  A.  Y.  Ap- 
nn  iiticcs'  Librar>'  is  an  exuroj  lc  ./!'  still  aimther  style. 
The  American  Libnii;}'  Association  attempted  in 
to  get  rid  of  the  present  confusion  in  designating  bodt- 
sizes  (resulting  nom  the  various  sizes  of  paper  used) 
by  using  the  actual  juipe  measurement  instead  of  the 
fnld  uf  the  .dieet,  and  by  indicating'  the  size  by  letters 
instead  of  numlx'rs ;  but  the  .wy.stem  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  generally  ado])ted  to  ensure  its  permaneOQf. 

The  most  important  contribution  yet  made  to  psen- 
donymy  is  HaUcett  and  Laing's  Uietumary  of  ih$ 
Aiioiii/innii*  ntiil  I'sritdmii/wous  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  of  whii  h  the  first  volume  has  just  appeared 
(lAitidon  and  Boston,  1SS2).  In  Ihlft.  M.  Franklin 
l)ultlished  in  Paris  a  Dii  tionvaire  des  Koms,  SiiruomM 
<  t  I'snidonymrx  Latins  dr  rilintoire  Littt'niirr  <hi  Maym 
A;/'\  ilOO  d  15301  and  in  I8S0.  Mr.  Balidi  'lliumas 
( '■  Olphar  Hamst '  )  issued  his  Aggravating  LaJi's  .  a 
Lid  o/"  Worlcii  puUi.shtd  under  ilir  J'srii(/iin}iin  "f  "'A 

Lady  '  (London).  In  addition  to  these  there  have  ap- 
pesiM  a  new  edition  of  Bsibier  and  some  minor  lists^ 

Amn» — 39 
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BIBUOliANIA. 


On  the  subioct  of  printing  oompantiyely  little  has 
been  ptihllHhwl  lately.  De  Vinne'e  Invmtion  of  I^rint- 
inq  (Hartlurl,  1876)  is  perhaps  the  leading  work.  Be- 
sicles  this  there  have  apjpeared  a  second  edition  of 
Thomas's  Hutorjf  of  PHnting  in  Amrrica  (Albany, 
1K74),  IJniru'l  H  Rtchrrchrs  xnr  InnmniTirs  Imn- 
ffi'iKurr.*,  ('l'tnih'^line»  et  J'liiicnluri'.s  (Bniissfls,  1879), 
nnil  the  firet  volume  of  Bi^'iuore  and  Wyman's  Bi/*- 
liorjrttphii  of  Pn'iifinn  (1880),  as  vrcU  as  a  number  of 
local  iuid  smaller  booKS. 

New  editions  of  the  Index  Libnjrmn  Broiubitonm 
appeared  in  1877  and  1881  (Rome),  andinlSTQDngon 
putilwhe<l  an  enlairged  ('iliti(in  of  his  Catalogue  df» 
Onrrntirx  (y»idamuh  ( Purib,  I >l 4-77 ).  A  hdioirraphic 
ri'print  of  the  (  'utnlof/us  Lil/rontm  Otiin'utr  Klzi'n'r- 
ino"  was  Lssucil  in  Paris  in  1^S0,  and  in  the  same  yt  ar, 
at  BrnKSL'Ls,  A.  Willems  published  Lot  Eburier,' IIU- 
tnire  et  Anu/ihs  T}/pn;;r'ij>fiii/iirn.  On  rare  and  curious 
booka^  two  bibl;()):rai)liii's  liave  recently  appeared^ 
Lacroix's  R«herciu»  BiUioffraphiqaei  tur  tut  lAvrm 
Ram  et  Curieux  (Paris,  1880),  and  a  secotid  edition 
of  Bnmet's  Z<Vr«  r.r,/ii.«  (T?nissfls,  lss-j\ 

Among  the  luiw-tllant'ona  works  tn'afinji  of  various 
other  phas<«  of  bibliou'rapliy  arc  Kirccr's  Histoire  iln  Li- 
vrr  tlrjtuu  sr»  Orif/incs  jux<iu  d  not  Joun  ( I'aris,  1880), 
L'ziuuie'a  Cupricn  d'un  BtUtnphi'fe  (Paris,  1878), 
Derdiiie's  Le.  Luxe  des  Lbaru  (Pans,  1878),  Brunet  s 
Im  BUiiamamt  m  ms,  m  1880  (Paris,  1878,  1880), 
WarrtMi'a  fiuu/r  to  the  Studif  of  Booh-plntrx  ( Ijondnn, 
iKSih,  Line's  The  LO»mry  (London,  If^isl),  Laugford's 
7';      of  and  ConnaHnatim  N4emawm  d  un 

Bi/'l"'j,hil''  ll'aris,  1877). 

Tlu  >f  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  books  that  have 
appeared  touching  every  phase  of  the  subject  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  America  but  scant  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  antiquarian  side  of  the  scienoe,  the  main 
thought  of  bibliographers  being  directed  to  facilitating 
the  use  of  bookn.  anl  not  to  recording  their  history 
For  this  reason  they  have  coiustruotcd  their  catalogiics, 
as  a  rule,  so  that  they  may  be  consultt  ii  the  im jst  readily 
fagr  the  ordinary  reader,  rather  than  tor  the  specialist. 

Of  the  names  pruiuiocnt  in  American  biwiography 
Ummw  of  Spofford,  Wioaor,  Oatter,  and  Nojres  are  the 
most  pronunent  after  Cogswell'i  and  Jewett'&  (l.  i.  J. ) 

BIBLIOMANIA  (Gn  ck,  ir  JXW,  a  book,  and  /mvla, 
madness),  an  enthusiiuiiic  and  absorbing  desire  to  col- 
lect books — not  to  roa<l  them  and  profit  by  the  know- 
ledge they  cont^iin.  but  to  8,"iti8fy  tne  sense  of  pfisscs- 
sion,  with  a  e«.?rtain(y  that  few  if  any  others  pos.-H^ 
tlicnt  als<j.  The  wonl  is  of  modem  intruductioD,  like 
the  other  wonls  of  a  similar  construction — btbUogrofh. 
bUAinpliUe.  and  bSdiopoU.  BifaUonuuiift  first  appearea 
in  Holland,  fur  a  long  time  the  centre  of  elegant  book- 
makinir.  at  the  dose  of  the  sixternth  contury.  luit  the 
Won!  was  hnmL'lit  into  use  by  thf  Ki'V.  l>r.  Tlioiiix^ 
F.  Dibiiin,  who  wnite  a  work  entitlcii  lill^U'imdni'i  in 
lb09.  whicli  Diiiiif  says  a<Ms  another  iliu.'ilratiun  to  the 
mOTM  encf'niinin.  or  praise  of  folly.  Bibliomania  is 
ndiiNse  which  readily  attacks  a  bibliophile,  or  Ixxtk- 
htTer,  just  as  the  money-lover  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  mis<.-r.  Bibliomaniacs  spend  their  lives  and  large  simis 
of  money  in  the  pun-base  of  rare  books,  with  the  ccr- 
taiutv,  it'  they  give  the  matter  a  thouirht,  that  ihoy 
will  Ik;  s<'attereu  again  at  the  last.  After  the  intni- 
ductiun  of  printing  it  njquired  a  long  time  to  iiroduce 
the  material  fur  making  men  bibliomaniacs.  It  is  not 
instruction  or  the  facility  of  ohtawing  it  Uiat  soch  men 
want,  for  in  modAm  raprinti  of  older  irwhs  they  may 
Tirocnre  these  at  vraoh  less  price  and  in  dearer  form. 
\Vliat  is  smiL'lit  inftcail  of  utility  is  rarity  and  curiou-s 
taste  in  ilatv.  BuhjL'i'f,  (rLUtmenl,  (piality  and  tint  of 
paper  or  volhini,  curiousiu'ss  of  tvin-,  the  name  arid 
l»cricMi  of  the  printer,  the  style  of  Liii'ling.  ami,  more 
than  ail,  the  smallncss  of  numbers.  Books  are  a!s<j 
valuable  in  this  riew  on  aooount  of  the  distin^ishcd 
penons  to  vh<mi  they  have  bdonged,  nainiMnpt  an- 
notations, autographs,  etc.  In  oompuiaaii,  eiaci  fao- 
limiles  are  of  vciy  smaU  value. 


For  rarity  and  great  price  the  IfanrilM  Bible  b  De^ 
haps  the  most  notable  book,  being  the  fint  eomplete 
book  ever  printed  with  movable  metal  typou  Ita  name 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  copy  on  vellum  was  discovered 
by  I)c  Buro  in  the  librarv  of  Canlinal  Maurine.  and 
identified  as  the  w<irk  ot'.l  thn  (rutenbere,  the  invi-ntor 
of  printing.  It  was  licS"  ril>e>l  by  IXe  Bure  in  his  Bi- 
bluHjraphie  Imtructiie  (Paris,  lTt'i3-€8).  It  has  no 
printeu  date,  name  or  place  of  printer,  no  pagination 
or  signatures.  An  approximation  to  the  date  is  fur- 
nished by  a  valuable  certificate  afterwards  found  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  another  copy  now  in 
the  National  Library  of  Paris:  '^hte  liber  illuminaha 
liijiitiu  et  OJiiipletui  «(  per  Ilenrt'nim  Crenirr,  rt'cti- 
riiiin  aAlegat.  ».  Stnihnni  Mugiditi,  snli  anim  tlni  lI^iS 
ff'tin  nxavnipliouis  qfnrinxne  vir>/.  Murine.  Ijen  grncius. 
AUilnia."  ^  We  tliiis  ascertain  that  the  printinc  was 
completed  in  or  before  145C,  probably  in  14&5j  though 
some  marie  the  date  1480-Sft.  As  other  copies,  both 
on  paper  and  on  vellum,  wan  hroujlit  to  light  and 
compared,  further  ac(]uaintanoe  vritn  Ha  hwtoiy  was 
n!  t:une<i.  Henrj'  Stevens  (lescril)cs  the  copy  Ulongiru 
to  I'-arl  .Si)cnccraa  having  f>41  leaves,  printed  in  doul  lt- 
columns,  42  lines  to  a  full  column,  wiili  initials  and 
rubrics  in  manuH<  rij)t  throughout.  In  a  later  form,  to 
which  all  the  vellum  and  most  of  the  j>aj)er  copies  he- 
long,  there  are  only  40  lines  on  each  of  the  fint  eight 
pages,  41  on  the  ninth,  while  the  rest  have  42 ;  feither. 
the  three  lines  in  red  at  the  beginning  arc  in  type,  ana 
not  filled  in  by  hand  as  in  the  earlier  copies.  The« 
variations  fallow  that  (Jii(<  iilu tl'  liinis*  II  is>tii."]  the 
copieii  with  unifonn  pain  s  of  4l'  lines,  while  tlie  oiherv 
Were  issued  by  I'u.-t  after  tlie  lawsuit  in  1456  by  which 
he  eame  into  possession  of  (iutenWrg's  whole  stock  and 
t}')>os.  The  waves  at  the  beginning  had  been  damai-ed 
in  the  transfer,  and  had  to  be  reph^ed.  The  Bmalkr 
number  of  lines  is  due  to  the  use  of  abbrcnations.  for 
which  new  types  seem  to  have  been  cast  by  Sclioffcr. 
There  is  another  edition,  sometimes  ascribed  to  Guten- 
berg, but  now  considered  to  be  a  subsequent  i>'>>ie  by 
Fust  and  Schoffcr.  It  is  called  the  "Bamberg  Bible.'' 
because  nearly  all  the  known  copies  of  this  edition  were 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  BamlHTtr.  but  it.  is  also  called 
with  gnater  precision  the    Bible  of  :ir>  linos." 

There  are  now  known  of  the  Maxarine  Bible  sem 
copiea  on  vellum  and  twenty-two  on  paper,  two  of 
which  are  in  New  York.  Those  on  vclhun  are  di.strib- 
uted  as  follows:  ].  in  the  National  Libniry,  Paris  (the 
Mazarine  copy),  2,  Koyal  Lilirarv-.  Berlin;  o.  Britis-h 
MiLscum  (Grcnville  wpv,  sohl  at  Gaiirn.it  H  sale,  170'.', 
for  21(H)  francs ;  at  the  MacCarthy  sale  to  Grenville  for 
6260  fianca);  4,  carl  of  Ashbumham'a  iibrarr  (with 
two  leaves  supplied  bv  manuscript;  sold  at  Nicols's 
sdo,  182.5,  to  Heniy  Perkins  for  £504  ;  at  Peikitw's 
siilo,  1873,  to  the  earl  of  Ashbitmham  for  £3400)  j 
licipzig  Libnir.  ;  '">,  IIenr>'  Kl- iniu's  libnir.-,  >  ilh 
August.i,  Dre.S'len  ii>oui.'ht  by  Kli  nun  in  InSI  from 
Alljcrt  Cohn  of  Berlin  ,  ;  7,  Pre.-;  hn  Library  (a  frag- 
ment onlv).  The  |)aper  copies  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  1,  Natiorul  Library,  Paris ;  2,  library  of  Mazarine 
College,  Paris;  3,  Impenal  Libraiy,  Vienna;  4, Pubho 
Library,  Treves ;  5,  Bodldan  Library,  Oxford ;  6,  Ad* 
vocatcs'  T,i}irar>',  E<iinl)ur'..'li ;  7,  Gcoriro  TTI.'s  library-, 
Briti>h  MiLseiiui ;  S,  duke  of  Sussex's  lil>nir>'  (sold  at 
Perry's  sale,  1S22,  for  iJlCiS;  Sussex  sale,  1>4I,  for 
Xl'.xi;  at  an  hlishoi)  of  ('a.shers  sale,  iSjs,  for  i:.VA>;; 
9,  duke  of  I)evon.snire's  lihrarj- ;  10,  Karl  Spencer's 
library;  11,  I^onox  Library,  New  York  (sold  at  Hib- 
bert'ssale,  1829.  to  Wilkes  for£21.">;  Iwught  for  Mr. 
Lenox  in  1^48  for  £500);  12.  John  Fuller's  lifataiy; 
1 .3,  Lloyd's  librar>Mbought  at  the  liarehes  sale  for  2121 
francs);  14,  Ix-ipzig  Tiiiirar>';  15.  Munich  Library ;  IG, 
Frankfort  Librar>' ;  17,  Hanover  Lihrar\' ;  is,  emi)erL>r 
of  Russia's  library  (a  duplicate  from  the  Municn  li- 
brar>',  sold  to  the  emperor  in  185S  for  2.136  florins); 
PJ,  library  at  Menu;  20,  fleniv  Huth's  library,  Loo- 
don  (bought  at  Sir  M.  11  Sykes's  sak  in  liOi  lot 
Honiy  Perkins  Ibr  £199  Ida ;  at  PnUns's  sabi  187^ 
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bnti^ht  hv  BemarrI  Qiiaritch  for  £2600,  tind  soi  l  Viv 
him  in  1878  to  Mr.  Tluth  lor  XmMH  ;  21,  Hauiilt-ui 
Colo's  library.  New  York  (17  leaves  «ri|.iiliL,i ;  iNHight 
at  the  aale  of  the  Brinli>y  lihriry,  April  7,  l^si,  for 
•rMhiO:  Hflumefrom  tlu;  Anhiv  ot'theTVediger-KirL-lie 
of  Krfurt,  and  ia  dcs<TibtHl  in  the  Srrnj>nim,  I>:ipzig, 
Aiiff.  15  and  31,  1>>70);  22,  a  copv  ol  th«  Mazarine 
Old  Testament,  dis'oviTi'il  alniut  l  -^T'i  in  I5;iv;ina,  and 

fi||^v.•ha;sed  by  (r.  Kaiuensky;  allcTwanls  bfjught  by 
k;nKird  Quaritch,  the  London  bookseller,  for  £760, 
and  offered  by  him  in  his  catabone,  18»0,  for  £880. 
A  perfect  oopv  of  tlia  MatttUM  Wm  on  paper,  in  sood 
<;r<Ier.  is  worta  aboot  £3000;  atopy  oo  Tdlnni  ammt 

£U)>k). 

To  English  collectors  the  copies  of  William  Cax- 
ton'a  handiiroik  are  of  inestimable  value,  because  ho 
l>ruu?ht  the  art  into  England  in  1474 ;  next  to  these 
an>  tilt'  volume.*  printed  by  W}(ikyii  de  Worde,  Cax- 
ton  s  fun'tiiun  and  sticeessor.  I  lu;  Elzevirs,  or  Elze- 
vii'n^.  wen*  a  I'aniily  of  print<'ra  and  publishers  in 
AnLsti  fdam  who  lived  U'twecD  1583  and  1680,  and 
w<  ri-  (ii^tingiiished  for  their  veiy  excellent  ediUons  of 
Virgil,  Terence,  and  other  Latin  poets,  and  are  said 
to  have  employed  women  as  t}*pc-wtt<'rs.  because  they 
eouM  hi'  Ixttrr  rru.stcd  not  to  m :iki>  -.xV.i  rations  in  the 
text,  Tlu-sc  editions  are  in  preat  il<  niiind.  Thus  also 
00|>ies  of  the  Aldine  editions  arc  greatly  esteemed ;  they 
<nre  their  name  to  the  family  of  the  Manuti,  who  wero 
renowned  printers  in  Italy  durin?  parts  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  ceMtures.  Of  tht  .-io  the  first  was  Aldus, 
wh(»se  isfues  wt  re  elianvterized  hy  lianiiii^  and  great 
tvpogniphieid  eorreetncss,  and  are  the  most  valued. 
This  fumilv  printed  the  ancient  elassios  and  the  works 
of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch.  Of  later  publish- 
ers. Foulis  in  Gliusgow.  Basker\'illo  in  Binninehain, 
Pickerine  in  liondon,  Fiek  in  Geneva,  and  DiJot  in 
Paris,  are  unonir  those  whose  work  is  mo.st  e.steenied. 

The  euiupetiiion  among  oulleetors  w.xs  fully  illus- 
tratetl  at  the  siile  of  the  libniry  of  the  duke  of  Rox- 
boxKhe  in  1812.  This  nobleoiaa  had  been  collecting 
his  nbraty  for  forty  years,  and  it  nnmhcred  more  than 
ten  thou.•^;^nll  title.",  inoludin.'  many  r.ire  biH)k.s.  The 
Sale  gathered  the  principal  Ixxik- fanciers,  and  wxh  of 
the  nature  of  a  severe  contest  for  torty-two  .successive 
day.H,  excluding  Sundaj-a  The  rarest  book  was  the 
VaMarfcr  Boccaccio,  the  first  edition  with  date,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1471.  It  was  in  excellent  condition,  the 
yellow  inopxxo  binding  being  only  a  little  faded.  It 
h  id  Ik-co  originally  pun^^hxsed  for  l(K)  guineas,  but  such 
was  the  competition  it  rciu'hed  the  higlie^t  price  which 
had  ever  been  paid  for  a  single  book,  £2260,  althoush 
when  sold  again  in  IH19  it  only  brought  £918.  The 
enthusiasm  excited  bv  this  sde  cansed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  KiixLiirL'Iie  Cluli.  wliieli  led  to  the&nna- 
tton  of  the  Bannatyiic,  Muitland,  and  othera. 

BICYCLE  (from  Lat  6m,  twioft,  and  Qr.  x(>«>of,  a 
8c«Voi.Tii.  ctTiAe  ot  wheel),  a  name  given  to  a  skeleton 
p.  57.i  Am!  vehicle  consisting  primarilv  of  two  wheels 
{^l^tt^y  and  a  p^-reh,  and  having  tfie  tMluwini:  fca- 
turc.s  of  construction  :  Both  wlu  cLs  are  kus- 
r«"iision  whtH'ls ;  the  forward  one,  of  much  larger  di- 
ameter than  the  rear  one,  haa  an  axle  of  i-(>ii.sidend)le 
lenigth  fixed  to  rotate  with  it,  and  so  set  and  muunterl 
IS  to  oonstitutc  it  at  once  the  driving,  guiding,  and 
substantially  the  supporting  wlieel  of  the  vehicle.  The 
M/iall  wlit-el,  followuiL'  immediately  behind,  has  its 
bearing.s  in  the  lower  forked  ends  of  a  perch.  This 
perph  Una  a  stop  to  mount  by.  and  a  saddle  with  a 
lynnx  for  the  nder.  It  eztenda  upward  in  a  enrved 
liile  dose  to  and  oyer  the  large  fore  wheel.  The  bear- 
in.-^s  fir  the  axle  <if'tliis  !'>rc  wheel  are  in  a  fork,  which, 
extending  ui)w:ir  i  <m  \ma\\  sides  <d'  it,  terminates  in  a 
head,  which  contains  a  swivel  or  socket  joint  for  the 
reception  of  the  upper  end  of  the  pcnii,  and  has  a 
ow  bar  or  handles  (tirallel  with  the  axle  below,  and 
somewhat  longer  than  this  latter,  for  the  guidance  of 
Iho  wheel.  The  turo  axle  is  provided  with  cranks,  op- 
ponle^  pvq|eotiqg  fiom  Hs  oatv  mia,  at  right  aD|^ 


with  it.  and  which  boar  on  their  pins  loose  pedals  for 
the  rider's  feet.  The  rider  Ims  Ins  msition  a  little  be- 
hind a  vertical  line  passing  througli  the  axis  of  the 
fore  wheel,  and  then-lore  almost  directly  alwve  the 
same.  It  will  thendore  be  seen  that  the  machine  is 
really  one  wheel,  with  some  adjuncts  to  make  it  opera- 
tive. Hence  the  familiar  name,  "the  wheel,"  given 
to  tho  bicyole. 

The  bicycle  is  mer-  ly  the  OBtglOWth  of  the  vrlocipede^ 
which  had  a  hundri-d  ycar^  of  history,  while  tlic  inrnier  in 
it«  present  form  is  only  alxmt  n  <ln/.ca  yeui-s  old.  Jonnt'd 
ia  Paris  of  July  "JT,  177!',  (li  -<  :  ilir-i  a  l  uiabersonie  niiitriv- 
anoe  OODStru(  tnl  by  lU.mrli.uil  u!i'l  M.i;^iirier,  wliieh  \v.i.s 
to  be  propelliMl  l)y  the  rider,  and  drew  t-i  their  exlribition 
of  it  in  the  s<iiiar«.'  made  famous  lut»-r  on  su  t!ir  Place  de 
la  Coucorde  many  memlH^rs  of  the  French  .\cademy  and 
other  difltinguishcd  sp.'ctators.  .Since  that  time  the  veloci- 
pede, under  viirioDA  uunied,  liiLs  undergone  modificationfl 
and  Improvt'uieiitH  in  alniuht  every  dire«'tion.  Whetlier 
called  mechanical  c.arrin«c-,  perambulator,  aeeelenilor.  me- 
chanical horse,  or  cantering  propeller,  it  is  ii  distinct  •.^preii-s 
of  the  genus  "vehicle,"  and  is  well  defined  as  rv  kind  of 
carriage  impolbnl  by  the  rider.  The  bicycle,  thonuh  covered 
by  this  definition,  in  yet  different  and  distinct  from  the 
vel<>ci|M-de  both  in  Htructttie  and  in  principle  of  o]>cr»tion. 
The  firnt  occurrence  <»f  the  name  "  bicycle "  isfomul  in  the 
EnKlish  patent  n>conl.s  in  the  provisional  Rpecii';i  i;  e  i.-^  of 
J.  S.  .StasscD,  filed  April  8, 1869.  The  rudimentary  bicyele, 
or  the  first  step  in  ita  divergence  from  f  h>'  original  form, 
was  made  by  the  Daron  von  Draia  of  Mannheim,  who  used 
his  device  as  an  aid  to  walking  while  about  liia  official 
dn  ties  as  chief  forester  to  the  grand  duke  of  Oadeu.  It  was 
named  after  the  invent^tr  "  the  dralsloe,"  and  eonaisted  of 
two  wheels,  one  before  the  other,  connected  by  a  bar  Or 
perch  over  them,  the  forward  wheel  axled  iu  a  fork  swiv- 
elled to  the  fore  end  of  the  perch,  and  bearing  •  CTOSB 
bar  or  handles  above  the  latter  to  direct  it.  The  rider  lat 
astride  tbe  perch,  propelled  the  contrivanee  on  level  or  up 
grade  b^  tbmating  his  feet  on  the  groand,  and  directed  It 
by  means  of  the  Itandles  by  taming  the  direction  ef  the 
fore  wheel ;  while  uu  a  deticeiulitig  grade  be  lifted  his  feat 
from  the  gioand  and  let  It  ran.  Tbia  dxaisineb  vt,  as  tbe 
inventor  called  itefliriliiia(er  ^'nake-siwed''),  waaeshib. 
it«>d  in  niris  in  1816. 

Another  foim,  introdneed  InBagland  in  1818,  wai''John> 
Boa'a  pedestrian  curricle,"  baving  an  a^instaUe  saddle,  a 
cushioned  rest  for  the  fore  arms,  and  adilibientattans^ 
ment  of  the  handles.  It  was  Teqr  CkVOtaUjr  leeeivad  in 
England,  and  aoqniied  the  nameB  of  "danto-hoiie"  and 
"hobbgr-hone."  It  was  bteoidit  to  New  York  in  1819^ 
wbete  it  ercoted  a  furan  which  proved  inftetions,  and  it 
made  its  appcaraaeo  shortly  afterwaids  In  Troy,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  dtua.  The  next  progieastve  step 
in  the  Imi^oveneint  of  tbe  novel  nuMhine  was  aaade  in 
England  In  18B1  by  Louis  Oumpertz.  His  fmpiovenent 
consisted  ohiefiy  in  eeunoeting  the  handle  in  front  of  tbo 
driver  with  a  secment  rsidc  gearing  into  a  pinion  on  tbo 
front  wheel.  BO  that  It  conid  be  driven  by  the  hands  as  well 
as  by  the  feet  on  the  ground.  Little  improvement  was 
nmde  in  the  machine,  and  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  nntil, 
about  forty  years  later,  a  French  mechanic,  Pierre  Lalle- 
ment,  revived  the  interest  by  making  some  eMtcntial 
changes.  Taking  off  one  of  the  rear  wheels  of  the  common 
vel(Kn|HHle,  he  moved  thi^  reniuinint;  one  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  axle,  into  line  with  the  I'oru  wheel,  and  pkIc  it  like  the 
ordinary  draisinc.  This  two- wheeled  velocipede,  which 
soon  acquired  the  name  "  bone-«haker,"  was  e.\hibitcd  by 
Ijullement's  employer.  M.  Michaux.at  the  Piiris  Exhibition 
in  1S<;.".  In  the  I'otlnw  in;,'  year  ljullenient  came  to  the 
United  Stiiles,  and  4  \eite(i  some  utti'lition  by  riding  on  a 
t wo-wheeiril  v<  bM  l[u<le  in  the  level  reels  of  New  Haven, 
Conn,  lie  had  never  applied  for  a  ])atent  in  France,  but 
.^Ir.  Carrol  of  C'onneetieut  t|Uickly  saw  the  opportunity,  and 
in  iNJll  a  joint  patent  w:i.«  (jninted  t"  L:ilU  im-nt  iimi  Carrol. 
Thi.s  jwteut  shows  the  two- wlieeled  velueijude  with  foot- 
cnink.4,  and  was  certainly  a  ^;reat  improvement  upon  tlie 
drai8ine,  but  was  still  a  cluoisy  aD'air,  lacking  imnortaut 
features  to  uako  it  either  a  pnetleal  mad  vehiue  or  a 

bieyele. 

Tlie  title  of  Lallement  to  be  repirded  aa  the  first  to  liavo 
taken  tlie  initiative  step  towards  the  constnu  lion  of  tho 
biev  ele  is  difiput<  d.  An  Englishman,  ICtlward  (olnian,  filed 
pro\  i-iioiial  speK-ifirHtions  in  thi>  Hriti-ih  patent-oflii  e  in 
for  a  two-wheeled, crank-nction  veliw  ip.  <lc.  It  iliib  re<I 
from  Lulleinent's  veltKipede  in  this,  that  tlie  n  .tr  wlo  el 
was  made  the  di  iviuR-wheel  and  the  front  whu  I  the  ^'uid- 
ing-wheel,  and  that  the  rider  was  placed  as  near  as  possible 
over  tiie  sado  of  the  diivIng*wheeL  It  Is  to  be  owerved 
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tliftt  OnBun  Bm«nMcli«d  nmzm  to  the  bk^ola  In  fhb  latter 
temeel,  nid  auo  la  nmok  to  driving  hy  wefglit  of  rider 
imtner  than  bf  moMMUr  effort  only ;  while  Lallement 
BiBde  K  nearer  approach  in  maklnt;  the  front  wheel  at  the 
•ame  time  the  iniiding  and  the  driving  one.  In  July,  1868, 
the  Uanlou  Brutbera  took  oat  »  U.  B.  patent  for  •  tWO- 
wheeled  velocipede,  which  for  a  short  time  excited  •  MB- 
Mtion  in  thia  ooamtqr,  bat  aoam  proved  iU  iwurthlMiaaM  aa 
•  ToadTdikto. 

The  first  bicycle  projior  was  introdooed  in  1S69  to  the 
public  of  KiiL'laiiH.  wlicre  the  (Icvclopmcnt  of  the  nia- 
eliine  was  more  steady  and  .Micci  s.-'ful.  From  the  years 
1807  to  iHOy  a  preat  many  English  jialrntn  wore  taken 
out}  showing  a  steady  proirross  in  jii  rl*  1 1  m  l:  iis  i-onstiiio- 
tioo.  In  1868,  Mr.  llivii&re  of  Mark  Lane,  Middlesex, 
placed  on  record  a  description  of  his  machine,  in  which 
the  forwanl  whoel  waa  soiiu  wliat  larjrcr  than  the  hack 
one,  "  tlnis  jiointing  tlic  way  in  tlie  Jircction  which  led 
the  Enulish  first  of  all  towanl  the  bicycle.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  year  C.  K.  Bradford  of  the  United 
i^tatcs  jrave  them  the  suggestion  of  a  mbber  tire,  the 
first  American  contribution,  and  an  important  one. 
Fiiudly,  Edward  A.  Cow{)er,  an  p]uglishman,  put  in  the 
■a^Muioa  wheel  and  aali-finction  beariags,  and  w  mp- 
plied  the  hurt  rennining  neoeeniT  dement  m  the  oon- 
Btruction  of  the  biiTcle.  From  that  lime  the  patented 
impmvemcnis  have  been  numerous,  and  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  i  ()ii>tni(  tion  have  been  thoroughly  Worked 
out,  resulting  in  the  jiresent  almost  perfect  machine. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  1877  that  interest 
hi  the  modem  bicycle  was  awakened  in  the  United 
States.  The  firm  of  Cunningham,  Heath  &  Co.  (now 
"The  Cunningham  Company  )  of  Boston,  Mass.,  then 
commenced  to  import  into  tne  United  States  the  heet 
makes  of  the  English  bicycles.  The  pioneer  paper  de- 
vote 1  to  the  new  interest  wils  started  in  the  same  year 
—  Til--  Aiii'-rirnii  J>ici/<'liiif/  Jouriiai,  edited  hy  F.  W. 
Weston,  the  present  treasurer  of  the  (Juniiingham  Com- 
pany. The  tollowing  year  Mr.  A.  A.  Pope  of  Boston 
•taited  the  Pope  ManafiMturing  C<nmnaoj^  thus  eetab- 
lishmg  the  fint  Dioyele  muiufikctoiy  b  the  United  States. 
Tlic  inten-st  in  tli  ■  m  i  hine  ba.«  since  ptcadily  increased, 
and  jirumi.ses  a  na'Lunil  and  hcidtliy  development  in  this 
■ew  American  industry. 

The  bicycle  differs  from  the  two-wheeled  velocipede 
not  only  in  general  appearanoe,  but  also  in  general  or- 
ganic featturea.  Its  fore  wheel  is  twice  as  large,  and  its 
nbd  whad  half  lalaige,  as  m  the  latter.  The  wheel  is 
ooutmcted  on  the  suspension  principle,  and  is  of  steel 
instead  of  wood ;  the  tire  is  of  ronnd  rabher  instead  of 
flat  iron  or  steel.  The  shape,  while  more  graceful,  is 
such  that  the  rider  prDjieLs  it  ni(j.slly  hy  a  jnirt  or  the 
whole  of  his  weitrlit,  instead  of  only  by  iimis<  ular  thni.st ; 
takes  upon  it  the  oatural  poeiuun  of  walking,  and  so 
gtraina  no  part  of  hia  body*  matntdna  his  aqtuKbritmi 
in  a  different  and  eaffler  manner,  and  ohteina  greater 
apeed  or  risea  a  steeper  grade  with  len  effiirt  It  has 
a  larger  bas<!  on  the  ground,  and  when  mounted  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  below  its  centre  of  magnitude,  instead 
of  above  it,  and  so  is  much  more  in  .^tal  iic  equilibrium. 
It  is  only  half  as  heavy.  AUiiouu'h  .«eemin^'ly  u  vcr>' 
simple  contrivance,  yet  the  simitlest  of  modern  bicycles 
ieoes  of  metal  for  their  oonstruo- 
cootain  800  pieces  or  eren 


raqoiro  150  Beparate  oieoes  ot 
tion,  while  the  mart  eUNinite 


The  weight  of  dieee  maehhiefl  Taries  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  int<'nJ('d,  riHidtters  weighing 
from  40  to  60  pounds,  and  nut  rs  from  1*0  to  35  pounds. 
The  diameter  of  the  front  wheel  ranges  from  4i)tO  60 
inches,  the  wheel  being  chosen  to  fit  the  rider. 

(a.  r.  il) 

BTDA,  At.kxandkb,  a  French  artist,  was  bom  at 
Toulouse  iu  1813.  He  Btndied  ait  in  Paris  under  Ku- 
ffine  Delacroix.  In  1844  he  went  to  the  East,  where 
Be  remained  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris 

cxhibite<l  a  large  num1x?r  of  drawint'H  f>f  Oriental  and 
scriptural  subjects,  such  as  he  (.'hauteur  (jreo,  Cafe 
AratH',  lk)Ufi(|ue  Turquo,  Jic  Manhe  d'EsclavcJi,  Lc 
Barbier  Anadnien,  and  La  Baatonnade.  Hia  B^tour 


de  la  Meoqne  was  purchased  b^  the  Gorcmment,  anJ 

his  C6ri?monie  du  Dosseh  au  Cain?  by  the  due  de  Momy. 
To  the  Salon  of  1861  he  contributed  several  drawings, 
and  to  the  Exhibition  of  iHtiT  Ijc  Mur  de  Salomun. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  his  compcwitionn  are  Le 
Grande  Cond<-  k  Roiroy,  I^e  O^Bp  de  Booz  k  Bethle- 
hem (purchased  by  the  OoTemment),  Maasacre  dei 
Mamelukes,  Le  Depart  de  1' Enfant  prodigae,  and  IM> 
collation  de  Siunt  Jean  Baptiste.  He  has  alw)  painferl 
a  number  of  portraits,  includinr  that  of  his  patrou  the 
due  de  Momy,  and  has  ountrituited  a  lari:e  numlK?r  of 
drawings  to  the  serial  publication  entitled  Le  Tour 
Monde.  Bida's  magimm  opus,  however,  is  the  series  of 
designs  in  iUostration  of  the  Eranirelists,  and  published 
by  Hadielte et  Cie  in  1 873  in  two  folio  Tolnmee.  These 
designs  were  reproduced  by  the  most  celebrated  etchen 
of  the  day,  and  the  volumes  are  pntbablv  the  moei 
magnifieent  f^pecimens  of  book-m;ikiii_'  nf  tlie  century. 
Bida  has  al.su  contributed  dcsign.s  to  a  liand.Miuie  ten- 
volume  edition  of  the  writimrs  of  Ali'red  de  Mu.'.^f.t 
(18Ctj),  and  has  illustrate<l  T/f  History  o/ Ruth  118761 
and  T)u'  lUstnnj  uf  Jostj.li  He  has  reoehred 

several  medals,  and  in  1870  was  dennated  with  tfce 
croes  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Bida  »  a  learned  and 
skilful  draughtiiiman  and  a  grncefid  dc;<ignert  md  his 
compositions,  when  treating  of  subjects  within  the  mngo 
of  his  powers,  are  plea-sing.  He  is  a  lilcndist,  however, 
and  his  designs  illustrative  of  the  Evani!eli.sts  are  sel- 
dom more  than  approximately  8uceei^,^fiil.  exci'i>t  in  the 
delineation  of  seetics  and  incidents  which  do  not  imper- 
atively call  for  imaginative  treatment  His  l^st  illus- 
tiations  of  biblical  and  modem  Oriental  subjects  give 
the  impression  of  being  quite  aecumtc  transcripts  of 
realities,  but,  althouLh  the  different  theuus  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tmitcd  with  intelligence  and  ditiiity,  the 
real  interest  of  the  composition  is  apt  to  attach  to  mat- 
ters of  scH-ondary  importaooe.  {w.  j.  c,  jk,) 

BIDDEFORD,  a  city  of  York  co.,  Maine,  is  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  Saoo  RiTer,  tqypoiite  the  town  of  Saoo,  5 
miles  from  the  Atlantie  Ooean,  and  15  miles  S.  W.  of 
Portland,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad,  and  i  n 
the  Portsmouth,  J^aco,  ami  Portland  Kailroad.  ll  li  Li 
tw  )  hotels,  a  bank,  one  daily  and  three  weekly  news- 
papers, six  churches,  and  ten  8eho<jls.  The  river  Saeo 
IS  here  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and  has  a  fall  of  42  feet, 
affording  abundant  water-]H)wer  foraeToral  laive  saw- 
mills, a  furaiture-factor>-,  and  a  wooHen-milL  jBidde- 
Ibrd  was  settled  in  1742.  _  Its  property  is  now  valued 
at  $676,800,  and  its  debt  is  only  nominal.  Its  public 
exp<;ns(^H  for  ISSl  were  $6000.    Population.  1-M'.'>1. 

BIDDLE  Jamks  (17S.V1848),  an  Ameri.aii  naval 
ofiieer,  was  bom  at  Pliiladeli)hia,  Feb.  17s;;.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  February,  IS'J). 
During  the  war  with  Tripoli  he  was  eaptured  jn  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  and  held  in  confinement  mneCeen 
months.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  sailed  as  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Wa*p,  and  led  the  Ixiarders  in  the  action 
with  the  Fiolie.  The  latter  being  taken  he  wa.-  a.-.-iLii- 
ed  to  its  command,  but  soon  after  both  ve.-.-e!-.  were 
captured  by  the  British  ship  Poicticrs  and  carried  to 
the  IJermudas.  Afler  his  exchange  in  .Manh,  1  »>!;>, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunlx»at»  on 
the  Delaware,  and  thence  was  transferred  to  the  Hor* 
net.,  one  of  Decatur's  squadron,  then  Uodcaded  at  New 
London,  Conn.  M.-ikitiL'  his  cHt  ape  af\cr  some  month.*, 
he  caplan  d  the  Penguin  on  Mareh  181.'i,  off  the 
island  of  'IVi.'-tan  d  Ariinha.  For  thi.s  aehieveuient  ("on- 
ure.'-.H  voted  him  a  gold  medal  and  other  honors,  and  in 
Fei  riiary,  1  s  I  r>,  he  wss  Buide  *  oaptna.  While  ecan* 
manding  the  Mcditciranean  sr^nadron  in  1831  he  nego- 
tiated a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Turkish  OoTere- 
meot  In  1845  he  waa  engaged  in  diplomntie  aernee 
in  China.    He  died  at  Phihdelphia.  Oct.  I,  1848. 

BiPDLE.  NiriioLAs  1  ]T,V)-1778),  an  American  na^ 
val  ofhcer,  whs  born  at  Pliiladelphia,  SepL  10.  ITSlL 
In  1770  ho  entered  the  British  navy,  but  soon  abeamd- 
edi  and,  having  shipped  as  a  leaman,  served  aadec 
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Nolstw,  then  an  officer  on  the  Carcass,  in  the  ex- 
Dloring  expedition  of  Capt  Phipps,  aAenrard  Lonl 
MalgrmTeu  Wbea  he  returned  to  PhiUulelphia  after 
the  oommencrnK-nt  of  tliu  War  nf  TrHlcjH  inlt'iK-*'  he  was 
najuje  captain  of  ilic  lirlj.'  Aiidn-w  I)(iri:i,  wiih  14  fiuiia 
and  130  nu  n.  lit  took  part  in  Coni.  Hopkins's  attack 
on  New  Provideijcc ;  tin  n  t  ruised  ofl  tlie  l>anks  of 
Newfoundland  and  cuptured  fcveral  prises,  including 
two  tomnsports  from  Scotland  which  were  brinftinR  400 
Hifrbland  troope  to  America.  In  February,  1 777,  he 
waii  nji|Kiiiifcd  to  the  wnunand  of  the  Ilanilulph,  a 
3J-^uii  trigute,  and  wxm  carried  into  Charleston  four  val- 
uable prizes.  IIu  vu^  tiii  n  made  commander  uf  a  small 
aquadron,  and  cruiaed  in  the  West  Indies.  In  March, 
177H,  he  enconntcied  the  Yarmoath,  a  Britidi  64-pn 
phip.  an'l  in  the  actittn  which  ensued  he  was  wounded. 
A  t't'W  niiniitcb  later  the  magazine  of  his  vessel  exploded, 
and  with  almost  hii«  entire  craw  be  WM  bloWD  upu  Out 
of  .il men,  only  4  sun'ivcd. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  LLD.  (1786-1844),  an  Amer- 
ican financier,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8,  17SC. 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Biddle  (1745-1821),  who 
was  vict'-prcsiih  lit  of  reniis_\lvania.  and  a  nephew  of 
Com.  Nicholas  ISiddle.    lie  gradiuited  at  Princeton 
CoU^e,  and  in  ls<>4  went  to  Paris  as  socreUnj-  of  kfa- 
tioo  mimr  Gen.  John  Aimatroog.  Heailenrardshdd 
s  rimilar  pontioo  under  Monroe  at  London.  Betum- 
infr  to  Phuaflelphia  in  1H07,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  and  also  cntai-'cd  in  lit«'iar\-  lal>or.    He  assisted 
in  editing  the  Port/nlio,  conipiifd  a  (  omnurcuil Diyfst, 
and  prepared  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  ex- 
pedition.   He  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
in  IH 10-11,  and  endeav«»red  to  establish  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education.    In  1SI4,  Ijeing  a  member  of  tlie 
State  senate,  he  ^-u[  j.  iri<  1  the  war  with  England.  In 
1819,  }*re8.  J^Ionroe  apiKjinted  him  a  (jovcrniuent  di- 
netorof  the  United  States  Bank,  and  in  182.'.  he  was 
amidtt  Hs  president.  This  position  he  held  during  the 
attacks  on  that  fnstitntion  by  Pres.  Jackson,  and  when 
the  charter  of  the  hank  expired  in  1836  he  waj*  made 
president  of  the  United  Stales  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  then  organized.    In  1839  he  resigned  this 
poeitioD,  and^wben  the  bank  failed  two  yean  later  he 
niblished  a  Tindieation  of  his  mana^'ement  of  its  affium 
When  pavmcnt  of  interest  on  the  debt  of  IVnnMvlvania 
wa.s  siLsiH-nded  for  a  brief  period  he  puhli.slied  wjnic 
siii.'i.'c?tiotis  fur  il^  liquidation,  which  were  in  pail  adopt- 
ed liy  the  legtMlalure.    He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
public  improvements,  and  exercised  great  induc-noe  oo 
poblio  auin  by  his  literary  ability  as  well  as  bis  busi- 
Dean  talent   He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27,  1844. 

BIERf?T.\.DT,  Albert,  an  American  land.«icape- 
paintcr  of  German  birth,  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  in 
1  >»28.  About  two  years  later  his  j^arents  removed  to 
the  United  States,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  New 
.  Bedford,  Mass.  Having  early  shown  a  talent  fn*  draw- 
ini,',  Bieretailt  returned  to  DiisseMorf  in  \  ^'i''>  fir  the 
puriM)se  of  study.  He  sulwequentiy  visited  Italy,  and 
made  .several  trijw  tliroupli  the  A\\>s  and  other  moun- 
tainouii  regions,  anci  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1867  with  a  considerable  number  of  paintinga  and 
studies.  The  picture  which  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  attention  was  entitleil  Sunshine  and 
Shadow.  This  picture,  wliich  as  a  ctirefnl  ami  int.  lli- 
Erent  transcript  of  a  picturesque  bit  of  nature  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  aay  tDheequent  jNodnctkm  of  the 
utiity  was  uaed  by  him  as  an  exhibition-nieoe  tn  a  bng 
time,  and  attained  a  great  popularity.  Bientadt's  in- 
terest in  mountain  scenery  nad  if.s  oriirin  in  his  vi.sit.>< 
to  the  .\1  pine  and  .Vpcnnine  n-jjions  of  Europe;  and 
when  Gen.  F.  W.  Lander's  Rocky  Mountain  expedition 
was  fitting  out  in  1868  he  made  arrangements  to  accom- 
paqjit  On  hii  reCom  to  the  East  ho  brought  with 
nim  a  great  nunilxT  t>f  studies  and  sketches,  and 
ect  to  work  indu«triou.sly  to  paint  auibitioii.s  pictun^s 
di^igncd  to  represtMit  the  rliar.n  (eristic  features  (jf 
the  region  visited.  Uis  first  imixirtant  liocky  Mountain 
wctatBtlaader^t  Peak,  WMOThibited  in  1863,  and 


considerable  sensation.  Tliis  wa.s  followed  by  others  in 
the  some  vein,  and  in  1873  the  artist  added  to  his  store 
of  materials  by  a  Tisit  to  the  Pacific  coa.st.  Bien-tadt 
has  p.iinted  many  representations  of  Kocky  Mountain 
and  Sierra  Nevada  si  ciicry,  of  which  the  mast  injport- 
ant  as  regards  size,  if  ii'it  the  most  nieriluriiMis.  are  a 
A  Storm  in  the  Bocky  .NIountains,  Domes  ot"  the  Yo 
Semite,  Ijaramic  Peak,  Ix)oking  Down  the  Yo  Semite, 
and  Mount  Hood.  In  1869  he  revisited  Eurone,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  many  social  and  profieasiona]  atten- 
tions, both  in  r'nulaiid  an'l  on  the  Continent.  In  1S71 
he  w;is  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Bierstadt  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  being  the  firvt  to  attempt  the  delineation  of  Bocky 
Mountain  soeneipr,  and  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  sort  of 
pioneer  is  his  chief  claim  to  distinction.  His  exe<  iit  nn 
lias  the  vices  of  tiie  l)u.>^seldorf  school  in  Ijcing  coarse 
and  in  seeking  to  astoni.sh  rather  than  to  delight.  Not 
only  do  his  pictures  .show  no  appreciation  whatever  of 
the  finer  charms  of  nature,  but  the  best  of  them  am 
marred  by  bad  drawiiiir,  by  a  lack  of  any  adequate  un- 
derstanding of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  by  other 
glaring  faults.  Their  merits  are  topoirraphiial  and 
scenic  rather  than  genuinely  artistic  Bierstadt.  how- 
ever, is  very  unequal,  and  is  at  his  worst^  in  his  largest 
and  most  ambitious  picturea.  Some  of  his  smaller  can- 
vases have  oonnderaUe  merit  of  a  veiy  genuine  sort. 

(W,  J.  C,  JR.) 

BIENVILLE.  Jran  Baptistf.  i.e  Moy.sk,  Sikir 
DE  ( l(iS()-176S;,  French  governor  of  I^misiana,  w  as  bom 
at  Montreal,  Canada.  Feb.  2;j,  1680.  He  wa^  ihc  lliird 
of  eleven  sons  of  Charles  le  Movnc.  barnn  lif  Loi>- 

Sienil,  whose  family  wa.s  eminent  in  CanaiJian  affairs, 
e  served  under  his  elde.st  hrtither,  IlAirville.  in  several 
voyages,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a  naval  a<  tion  in 
which  the  Freiieli  ship  Pelican,  of  42  guns,  defeated 
three  English  men-of  war.  In  1696,  IbmiUe  was  com- 
missioned by  the  French  Qovenunent  to  ex|doie  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  erect  a  fort  near  it  The 
fir^t  settlement  wa.s  niadc  at  r.iln.\i.  iKv.  7,  1690,  and 
in  January,  1700,  Bienville,  having  e.vplured  tiie  coun- 
trj'  aruuinl,  erected  a  fort  ;j4  mile^  above  the  inuiith  of 
the  river.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  SanvoUe,  he  sneoeeded  to  the  dir\^  tion  of  the 
Colony,  and  tran.sfcrn'd  itscapital  to  Mob  !.•.  He  was 
atierwards  aceu.sci  ni'  inisuonuuct.  un  l  lu  IToT  waa  dis- 
miiiscd  from  nlVue.  But  the  goviriinr  appointed  to 
succeed  him  died  on  the  voyage  from  France,  and  Bien- 
ville retained  the  posidon  till  1713.  when  l^amotte  Ca- 
dillac was  sent  out  as  governor,  and  Bienville  was  made  • 
lieutenant-  l'o vernor  After  Law's  MiaRB8ip))i  Com  pany 
was  formed  a  new  colony  was  sent  out,  and  Bienville, 
being  apuoiuted  govenmr,  founded  the  city  of  Now  Or- 
leans in  March,  1718.  In  Mav  ho  took  Pcnsacola  firom 
the  Spaniarda,  and  pUoed  his  brother,  Choteaugusy,  in 
oommand.^  In  1723  be  transferred  the  seat  of  govere- 
ment  to  New  Orleans,  but  in  Jaiiuar>  ,  17ll  l.  he  wasii»> 
,  called  to  France,  and  was  removed  from  office  Aug,  9, 
1726.  Before  leaving  Louisiana  he  had  published  a 
code  which  remained  m  force  until  alter  Louisiana  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States.  By  the  cfide  Jews 
were  banished  fmni  the  r  ojutiy.  the  rkniiiau  Catholic  re- 
ligion alone  w.is  loli  raled.  anil  the  eondiiion  of  slaves 
wa.s  reirulatcd.  In  ITi'.  J.  15ieii\ .lie  was  restored  to  tlie 
goveraoreliip  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He 
was  again  removed  from  olHce,  and  in  May,  1748,  be 
returned  to  Frsnce,  where  he  died  in  17C8. 

BIGAMY.  By  the  common  law  of  England  a  sec- 
ond nian'iaire  coniratted  durini:  the  existence  of  a  first 
was  absolutely  null  and  void,  and  by  tlio  statute  of 
1  JsBMS L  o.  II,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person, 
being  married,  do  marry  again,  it  is  felony.  The 
principle  of  the  common  law,  making  void  a  second 
marriav'c  :is  above  .stati  d,  is  pan  of  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  Unitoi  States,  and  in  many  States  Ints  1  e«  ti  in- 
corporated into  the  Imdy  of  tlie  statute  law.  In  every 
State  and  Territon'  vUiab  and  Indian  Territori(»  alone 
somsafesdl  mmI  in  the  Unitsd  Statss  lam         in  nrin* 
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dple  to,  and  based  upon,  the  statute  of  James  I.  have 
been  enacted,  making  indictable  the  eriinc  of  biiramy, 
or,  more  nroperiy  speakine:.  jKilygamy.  The  juaiclaiy 
MS  alfio  umarca  in  many  instances  (hat  |)ulyganty  iH 
inoompatible  vith  the  civilization  and  f^r'm]  condition 
of  tlie  United  States.  In  one  ojse  the  Federal  courts 
bekl  as  W(;rtlilcss  the  deli  luc  that  p«)Iyganiv  was  a  rc- 
ligioiLs  privil»  L''f  Hanctioiifl  hy  lucal  us;ii;c.  Iti  Hiiother 
case  the  ajipliration  I'nr  citizciiship  made  ty  two  polyp- 
amiats  va»  rcfumd,  the  court  intiniatini;  thut  t\w  n]<[>lt- 
caala,  by  reason  of  their  belief  and  practice,  wore  not 
"  men  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ConatitntioD  of  the  United  States,  and 
well  disi)Osed  to  the  pcKid  order  and  hajipinr-ss  (if  ilie 
same."  Hy  the  statute  of  danifs  I.  tlien'  wvv  i  (  iiuiii 
OXCCptctI  oiy<-s  ri-H-ite<i  wlnTcin  tlu'  .secoti'!  inarriajc  ut 
one  who  at  tlic  time  had  a  foniitr  liii.'-l-iunl  or  witr  liv- 
ing was  not  felunious.  although  |K'rliapH  void.  Those 
excepted  oa.s«>8  wen. — (1 )  where  either  i)arty  to  the  first 
marriage  haa  been  for  seven  ve:tr8  previous  to  the  sec- 
ond marriage  eoaUououBly  auent  mm  the  kuu^om ; 
(2)  where  there  had  been  a  like  ahaenoe  withm  the 
kinirdoin,  the  niiiainiriL'  piirtv  not  hiiving  had  know- 
lediie  of  (lie  ntliiT  .s  Ixin^'  alive  witliiii  that  time;  (3) 
wliere  there  lunl  l.t>,  ii  :i  lUvorrr  or  sepanition  l»y  s(>n- 
tenec  in  the  c<elesi.i.stical  courts;  (-1;  wlii  re  the  first 
marriage  had  been  declared  void  Iqratiy  s  u  li  sentence: 
(6)  where  either  of  the  parties  was  uiiJer  the  age  oi 
eooient  at  tlie  time  of  the  first  marriage.  In  all  the 
States  and  Territories  wherein  biinuny  is  an  indictable 
offence  the  foreiroinir  exceptions  have,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  U-en  ado]itt  d.  In  .sevcnil  of  the  States  another 
exeeption  has  heeii  made  of  ilie  ease  where  either  of 
the  parties  t4i  the  first  nmrriuge  ha.s  Wen  seiitoneed  to 
impri.sonnient  for  life.  The  migority  uf  the  States 
have  re  1  need  the  term  of  ahwDoe  vequiied  by  the  firat 
■nd  second  eioeptioMi  to  five  jean;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Florida,  and  Iowa  the  term  is  three  years;  and 
in  IVnTi-y!\ aula,  wliilc  thi  n-  still  exists  the  eonimon- 
law  presumption  of  deaili  ufier  an  absence  of  st  veii 
years,  and  no  tidings  of  the  al»i'ntee  within  that  time, 
yet  the  statute  making  penal  the  offence  of  bigamy 
provides  that  "if  any  husband  or  wife,  upon  any  false 
rumor,  in  appearance  well  founded,  of  the  death  of  the 
other  (when  sueh  other  has  been  absent  for  two  whole 
yean),  hath  mairied  or  shsU  many  again,  he  or  slie 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  therem  imposed. 
The  language  of  the  third  exception  in  the  statute  of 
•James  f.  has  been  ehan^-'ed  in  most  of  the  Stales  to 
mean  a  divorce,  eitlier  judieiai  or  legi.><lative,  fnjin  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  The  fitlh  exception  is  sometimes 
qoaUfied  in  statutory'  law  by  the  ])n>viso  that  the  mar- 
riage contracted  within  the  age  of  oooaent  shall  not 
bare  been  ntiisd  irlien  ibe  poities  were  capaUe  of 
oontncting. 

The  fftnmmm  of  the  offence  of  bigamy  under  the 
statute  of  .James  I.  wa.i  (lie  cinitractini:  (tf  the  s«i><>nd 
marnatrc.  The  statute  of  limitation-  li-gan  to  run  from 
the  day  of  marriaL-r,  and  the  venue  was  laid  and  trial 
had  in  the  county  where  the  marriaj^e  took  place.  Un- 
less changed  by  statute,  the  law  in  this  respei-t  in  the 
different  otates  is  similar  to  the  oonstnicUun  placed 
upon  the  statute  of  James  I.  The  ooorts  have  m  ser- 
enil  cases  so  held,  and  in  Arkansas  a  statute  declaring 
that  an  indictment  for  bigamy  might  l*c  found  against 
a  rK?rs<ju  in  any  county  in  whi<  h  lie  might  be  ajipn  - 
bended  was  held  unconstitutional  under  a  provision  in 
the  cons-titution  of  the  St.ate  givinsr  to  one  awustMl  of 
anjr  crime  the  right  to  trial  by  a  jun.-  of  the  county  in 
which  the  oflenoe  was  committed.  In  manv  of  the 
Statok  however,  the  crime  of  bigamy  has  heeo  ex- 
tended so  SB  to  embrace  sabeoquent  oohabitation  in 
the  State,  although  the  liiirainnu.s  marriaiT  has  heen 
ooiitraete^i  elsewhere.  statute  of  liiuiiatiuiis  in 

such  case  begins  to  run  Iruui  tin-  ].i  rirRl  of  las!  roliai>- 
itation  ;  the  crime  is  a  eontinuinL' one ;  and  tlie  venue 
may  be  laid  in  any  county  in  which  <  ohabitation  takes 
place.  In  Maine,  2>{ew  Voik,  and  Kansaa,  as  w«U  as 


in  Arkansas,  statutes  have  Inx^n  passed  authorizing  tlie 
indicting  and  trying  of  the  bigamist  in  any  OOOlHy  hi 
which  be  may  be  apprehended.   In  Delawavs  then  is 
a  provision  as  follows :  "If  any  inhabitant  of  the  Slate 
shall  go  out  of  this  State  and  contract  a  marriage  con- 
tniry  to  this  section  "  (the  section  defining  and  ptmisb- 
ing  the  crime  of  Itigamy with  intention  to  n  tuni  .iiij 
'  reside  in  this  Stale,  and  shall  return  awjrdingly,  ho 
or  she  shall  l>e  liable  to  l>e  indicted,  tried,  and  punished 
in  the  pame  manner  us  if  the  marriafe  had  been  solem- 
uizod  within  the  State.    In  Maine,  Delaware,  and  Mis- 
sissippi the  definition  of  polygamy  in  the  criminal  code 
is  extended  so  ss  to  embrace  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
person  knowingly  marr\-ing  the  husband  or  wife  nf 
another,  when  such  hu.4iand  or  wife  is  thereby  guilty 
of  polygamy.    In  in  iuy  of  lln-  other  States  an  unmar- 
ried person  so  marrying  nuiy  be  indicted  ami  punishi^l, 
but  in  the  States  above  mentioned  the  oflenee  is  plainly 
denominated  bigamy  or  polygamy.    In  almost  all  (lie 
States  the  crime  is  graded  as  a  felony ;  in  New  Jersey 
it  is  a  high  miademesnor;  vhile  ui  Pennsylvania  and  a 
few  other  States  it  is  a  simple  misdemeanor.   The  u- 
ture  and  extent  of  tin;  j)unishment  varj*  in  diffmiit 
.States.    In  some  tin  re  is  sim|)l«  imprisonment  in  tlie 
penitentiary' ;  in  otlu  rs.  iiiiprisonment  in  the  ])cnitea 
tiaiy  or  county  jail ;  in  others,  impristinment  and  fine- 
Every  State  has  imprisonment  of  some  kind.  The  fines 
that  may  be  imposed  reach  a  maximum  of  $2<>i)o  ia 
Delaware,  and  the  term  of  imjirisonmcnt  ranges  from 
a  minimum  in  Delaware  and  Indiana  of  three  months 
in  the  county  jail  tn  a  maximum  of  twenty-one  years  in 
the  penitentiary  in  Teniuissee.    In       >      1.  if  the 
otlcn  ler  be  a  man,  his  first  wife,  upm  his  ei'iivictiun, 
is  endowe<l  as  tenant  in  dowtr  of  onc-tliird  of  his  real 
estate  and  entitled  to  one- third  of  his  pcraonal  estate, 
and  the  offender  forfeits  his  claim  as  tenant  by  the 
curtesy  or  any  claim  to  penonal  pmperty  that  ha 
might  have  in  right  of  his  fint  wife,   if  the  offender 
1)0  a  woman,  she  forfeits  her  dower  and  her  disiribntive 
share  of  her  first  husband's  pt'rsonal  estate.  The  Ken- 
tucky statute  contains  a|>ro\isio!i  j-  inil  ir  in  principle. 
Tlie  statutory  limitation  to  the  iiros«  <  ution  for  bigamy 
variis  from  one  vear  after  the  oUenee  has  booume 
known  to  the  public  prosecutor,  as  in  Louisiana,  to  six 
years  from  the  COnuuiKsion  of  the  offen  r.  as  in  .^I^oe 
and  other  States.  In  a  few  of  the  States  there  ia  in 
statutory  limitation. 

The  .'ict  ond  inaiTiace  being  void  at  mrninon  law,  it 
followed  us  a  nalural  cons<t|nence  tliat  tlu'  is-Uf  w.ls 
illegitimate.  This  nde  is  siill  in  lone  in  mosi  of  the 
States  of  the  Uuion.  In  liouisiana,  liowever,  by  st;a- 
utory  eniu'tment,  the  husband  or  wife  facto  of  the 
Noond  marriage,  who  has  acted  in  good  fiath,  and  the 
issue  of  such  marriage,  are  placed  on  an  eoual  footing 
resnaetiag  the  snooesBion  to  the  estate  of  the  offender 
with  thelawful  husband  or  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  • 
first  marriage.  In  Georgia  thr  i-siu-  uf  (!r-  s<-<  ond 
marnaiic.  liom  l>efore  the  comnn  iii  I'lm  nt  of  any  \ir\'-<- 
ecution  for  jiolyLaiiiy  or  witiiin  llic  onlinary  time  of 
gestation  tliercaftcr,  is  U'L.'iiimate.  In  Texas  tbo  issue 
of  marriaces  di-emed  null  and  void  is  nevertheless  \ef^ 
imate.  1  ii  ( ■  ei  ir^ia  and  in  several  other  Slates  the  provao 
excepting  from  the  penal  statute  second  marriages  eon- 
tTU(;ted  after  the  judicial  dissolution  of  the  first  is  qual- 
ifieil  by  the  further  proviso  that  the  ix-rson  contracting 
iIk'  .-^i  rnnd  marriai'f  sh.ill  not !«'  tlie  one  wlio.-o  im|>n>|M.-r 
•  riiuiiial  coiiduLl  was  the  cause  of  the  divonx'  in  the 
first. 

U|>on  the  trial  for  bigamy  a  valid  first  marriage  must 
be  proved,  and  aik-r  that  a  second  marriage.  The 
nature  of  the  proof  raqnired  is  in(imste|y  connected 
with  the  marriage  Uwsof  the  diflmnt  Sutes,  snd  a 

di.scus.oion  of  it  will  ooms  within  thosoope  of  the  article 
upon  M.\Hnt.\GE.  (p.  B. } 

BKJKI.OW,  KiiAsm>?  l?Rinn.VM,  LI...D.  ilsl4- 
1H7U),  WHS  iHjm  April  1SI4,  at  West  Boylston, 
Worcester  c<i.,  Mass.  His  father  was  a  fanner,  a 
man  of  small  means,  and  his  early  advantages  fat 
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edaeatkn  nm  Bmitad.  He  daTetoped  giMi  iDTcn- 
liv«,  Iftmm  as  eaify  bb  when  ibuneeii  yean  old, 
reoMVinir  quite  a  sum  for  an  automatic  n)achinc  en- 
tirely of  liiH  own  iiivfution.  SuUsptjutiitly  he  went  to 
Boston  and  bc<  aiiir  -i  <  li  rk  in  a  <lry-pofj<ls  store,  but 
the  U  nt  of  his  niiii'l  w:ls  in  another  <iirwt ion.  Uis  first 
important  invention  wa.s  a  jxiwer-looni  for  weaving 
knotted  eounterpanee.  Following  this  came  a  power- 
loom  for  weavhkK  «oach-laoe,  which  was  the  meaOB  of 
his  immediate  success  in  the  next  and  most  important 
of  his  inventions,  and  that  by  which  he  is  most  widely 
known — the  liiriH-t  iiower-Ioim.  Previous  to  this  in- 
vention ]<\mu  t'aliricH  witli  niniple  d«'8i!.'n»  were  the  only 
products  of  the  poWcT  I'Miin.  Hnt  under  the  more  than 
forty  pat4>nt.^  taken  out  by  hlr.  Bigdow  almost  all  the 
complex  de»i^  and  tailiirai  wUa  have  been  wrouurht 
by  toe  hand-loon  augr  now  be  wofen  bjr  the  lapidl^ - 
movinir  maehineiy  of  Uie  power^oom.  On  the  baas 
of  his  inventions,  in  connection  with  his  elder  and  only 
brother,  Horatio  Nelson  Bi>?elow,  in  1837,  at  Clinton, 
then  a  part  of  Lim  a.ster,  Mass.,  Mr.  IJiirelow  bejfan  the 
orguniaation  of  liis  various  industries,  resultini;  in  the 
formation  of  the  Clinton  C<unpany  for  the  uianui'aeture 
of  ooflch-laoc,  the  Wire-cloth  Company  for  the  manu- 
ftetnre  of  wire-doth,  the  Lancaster  Mills  for  the 
atanafactnre  of  ginghama,  and  the  Bigelow  Cwpet 
Company  for  the  mannfiustiire  of  BnuBeb  and  Wilton 
caq^els.  All  these  have  been  and  arc  still  suc<'cssful  in 
their  orii;inal  locality,  with  the  exception  of  the  coueh- 
lace  works,  now  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  man  oi  exceptional  abili^  in  many 
Other  directions  than  aa  an  inventor.  He  wa.s  pr>  - 
eoiinentlr  inooeasiiil  as  a  manufactorerj  aa  shown  by 
die  raodlenoe  of  an  the  prodoets  of  the  mills  with  which 
he  was  connw-led,  with  the  working  details  of  which  he 
was  entirely  familiar,  and  which  were  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision  and  control.  In  financial  ability  lie 
was  not  less  marked,  as  the  threat  peeuniar>'  sueeess  of 
all  hi.s  industries  demonstrated,  in  all  of  which  he  wius 
the  guiding  ppirit.  As  a  writer,  especially  in  the  dc- 
paitment  of  iKjliiical  ooonomy,  Mr.  Bigelow  rendered 
important  Benrioew  Hefnaamoteotioniatiandaoabte 
the  preaentation  of  Ua  Tiewathat  hw  writinpi  are  known 
to  have  widely  influence<l  tariff  legislation  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  princifwil  published  work  \va.s  y/i'  'J''irij>' 
Qiit^tiim  ciinstd^etl  in  regtirti  to  thf  Piilini  of  Kmihind 
and  the  Interat  of  thf.  VnitM  St^ites  (I.S62).  As  the 
•irst  president,  ana  until  his  death  an  executive  dwector, 
jf  the  National  AsaociiUion  of  Wool- Manufacturers,  he 
ehowcd  a  high  order  of  creative  and  executive  ability. 
His  policy  in  control  of  that  body,  and  in  the  union  with 
it  or  the  wool-prow^rs  of  the  country,  has  secured  for 
it  a  nutioiial  influence,  and  Pir  the  two  united  industries 
IKTli-eted  and  stable  legislation  pro^luctive  of  ;rreat  pood 
to  both.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Mas- 
aachueetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  member  of 
wvenl  aocietica  for  the  promotion  of  the  arte  and  sci- 
enees.  In  1867  he  leiseived  the  hooonir  deffee  of 
LLB.  ftom  Amhent  College.  He  died  hi  Boeton, 
Dec.  fi,  is-'.i. 

BIGELOW,  Jacob,  LL.D.  (ITsT-lSTO],  an  Ameri- 
can pliysH-ian.  wx^iliornat  Sudbury.  Mxss. ,  Feb.  I'T.  17^7. 
He  graduate<i  at  Harvanl  (.'oUege  in  l.StMl.  He  took  ik'reat 
iritere.Ht  in  botany,  and  in  \MA  published  the  Flortdii 
JionlHnieivsi*  and  in  is^U  Amrricnn  M><licul  Botany 
(3  vols).  He  was  for  twenty  yearn  a  jthysician  of  the 
Maasachuaetta  Genenl  Hospital,  and^lbr  fiir^  yewn 

Fmfcssor  of  materia  medtea  and  of  clinical  medicine  in 
larvarfl  College.  He  also,  a.H  Kuiiiford  professor 
(islO-L'T),  delivered  leeturef>  on  tiie  application  of 
seiencc  to  the  u.seful  art.«!,  wlii<  h  wure  collcfted  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Ehuwnt*  of  JWhnolnffu  ; 
this  work  vras  sulxsequcntly  enlarged  and  published  as 
The  Ut^itl  Arts  (1840).  In  182<)  he  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  to  form  the  "  American  Phar- 
maoopaia."  He  was  the  founder  of  Meant  Auburn 
Cemeteiy  near  Boston,  the  first  of  its  land  in  the  United 
SUrtei.  He  died  atBoflt(m,Jaaiiu]r,  1879.  Hieew^ 


on  Sf-if-Umited  Diuaiet  (1835)  had  much  effect  on  med- 
ii^  practioe.  Amonf  his  other publicaitions  are — Nature 

ill  iHsiiiff  (l>'i4  i ;  liiilioHitl  Mnli'-iif  \  I-^>;  ;  Ilisturv 
of  Mount  Anlnini  (istiO);  M(xlfni  />i'/tiiri' (.'l<iMicalf 
I'mf'txaiiinal,  and  Mixc/dUinniim  (l.s7Uj. 

Bigelow,  Joh.v,  »n  American  author  and  jour- 
nalist, was  bom  at  Maiden.  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25, 
1817.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1835,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in  i8S9. 
At  this  period  he  interested  himself  in  literature  and 
journalism.  He  edited  several  important  works  and 
LMthered  materials  for  otlan-,  au'l  in  is.'.d  iKH-auie  part 
pronrielor  id'  the  New  Ynih  Kiaiimj  Pout  with  viva. 
Cullen  Bryant.  He  was  subsequently  ap|Kjinte<i  United 
States  consul  at  Paris,  and  in  ISCi")  gueeeiHled  Mr.  Day- 
ton as  minister  at  the  Frenrli  court.  In  18G9  he  edited 
the  New  Yoi4c  Tmot  and  aobeeaneatliy  went  abroad. 
He  has  shioe  acted  aa  aecretaij;  of  Mate  of  New  York, 
and  made  additional  contributions  to  literature.  His 
works  include  Janinicn  in  0^50 ;  Lift-  of  Frrmont  i  I  S.%) ; 

Utnti-fiiii  tl Anii'ri/iir  m  IHCS  (Paris);  Moliiios 
the  Qiiiftut  (1S,S2) ;  .Sonie  Rictillecti'int  of  thf  late  An- 
toine  I\erre  Beriyer  (186'J).  He  edited  the  autoblog^ 
raphv  of  Franklin  fmm  original  manuscripts  and  au^ 
terials  collected  in  France,  and  has  written  nniMraaa 
articles  on  political  and  other  aubjecta. 

BIG  RAPIDS,  the  county-seat  of  Mecosta  CO.,  Mich., 
is  on  the  Mnsket'on  River,  hit  miles  N.  of  (irati  l  Kap- 
ids.  and  on  tli*'  tjniiid  llii|iids  and  Indiana  Uaiiruad, 
and  is  eonnected  with  MuskcL'on  by  a  branch  road.  It 
has  two  tanks  (one  national),  two  |iublie  halls,  Holly 
water-works,  a  public  libnirj-,  three  weekly  newspapeni 
eight  churches,  a  fine  brick  school,  a  hospital  jKoman 
Catholic),  three  targe  Mw-milla,  five  planing-mills,  Ihr* 
niture-factor\',  three  fiundrics.  machine  shops,  saw- 
works.  Several  earriat'e  liictories.  tannery,  Hour-mills, 
etc.  It  carries  on  extensive  tratlc  in  luniltcr,  and  the 
river,  having  two  <lauis.  furnishes  abundant  water- 
{K)wer.  Bii;  Hapid.s  was  first  s^'ttled  in  1,S56;  iaoarpih 
rated  as  a  city  in  1869.   Population,  3562. 

BILL  OF  RIOHIB  may  be  defined  as  a  fbrmal  de- 
claration  by  the  supreme  authoritv  of  a  state  of  certain 
rights  which  it  asserts  to  bo  fnnaamental  and  inalien- 
able, and  which  it  declares  shall  not  be  violaleil  in  any 
way  by  tlie  various  agencies  entrusted  with  the  aduiin- 
i^^^ation  of  governmental  affairs.  In  England  the  J*e- 
titloii  nf  Rifjhtu  is  a  term  applied  to  a  famous  bill  passed 
by  Parliament  and  prem-nte^i  to  Charles  I.  for  hiaasseni 
in  1 628.  The  Parliament  called  in  that  vcar,  in  view  of 
the  many  and  gross  recent  Tbiations  of  the  rights  of  the 
subjects  by  the  Crown,  passed  this  declaratoi;)r  statute, 
setting  forth  certain  funrlatncntal  rights  which  it  asserted 
to  be  the  birtbri;;lits  of  English  subje<'tH.  This  bill  or 
petition  by  no  unmans  received  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Lords,  who  pro]io.>cd  amendments  favoring  the 
claimaoftlie  Crown,  but  were  finally  compelled  to  yield 
to  tlm  Commons.  The  king  was  extremely  relnetaal  to 
consent  to  the  bill,  and  endeavored  at  fint  to  eseue 
the  neocastty  by  promising  verbally  to  avoid  in  the  n- 
tiire  the  abuses  again.st  which  it  was  directed.  He  at 
length  st  ilt  b.n  k  a  vague  answer  which  in  cffe<'t  yielded 
none  of  the  j  xthiH  involvtHl.  U  he  two  houses  then  ad- 
dressed him  liir  a  more  8j)ecific  answer,  and  the  king  gave 
his  consent  in  the  usual  tonu.  Alter  the  Convention  Par- 
liament had  declared  the  thn»ne  f'orleited  by  .lames  II. 
and  vacant,  they  pa.<M'd,  as  a  part  of  the  same  act  by 
which  they  calleil  WilUam  ILL  to  the  throne,  a  JAevIo- 
ration  of  Ri'/htn.  which  WHS  Ibmally  presented  to  him 
wdicn  ]\'-  1  iiricd  in  Kn-dand.    Shortly  a!l<  rwards  the 

firinciplcs  ol"  this  deelanition  were  re  enunciated  in  a 
brmai  ai't  of  Parliament,  and  this  act  constitutes  what 
is  propt'riy  known  as  the  Bill  of  Bights  in  England. 
The  bill  specially  declared  against  the_  nower  elainied 
by  the  Crown  to  suspend  or  dispense  with  laws,  airainst 
its  le>'ying  money  under  any  pretence  without  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  agunst  the  keeping  of  a  staodina 
army  in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  asserted  the  right  ot 
petitioo  aad  the  right  ni  Fratestant  mbjeola  to  cany 
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arms  euiuble  to  their  condition ;  and  further  declared 
in  favor  of  frequent  Parliamentii  that  tlic  frmloiu  of 
dftbate  tboviii  ihoald  not  be  qpeatkmed,  and  that  (he 
election  of  memben  ehonM  be  nee ;  tbat  ezoMrirebetl 

ought  not  (o  be  renuired,  nor  excessive  fines  nor  eruel 
nor  Tinusuftl  punLsnnients  inflicted ;  and  tliat  jurors 
should  I'O  iliily  impanelled  and  returned,  and  in  cafies 
of  high  trca.son  should  be  freeholderH.  The  bill  did,  in 
fact,  contain  little  but  an  assertion  of  thosu  rights  which 
certainly  had  belonjged  to  the  salgect,  but  bad  been 
fieqnendy  violated  in  later  yean.  Aawrtions  of  these 
rights  are  to  be  found  in  many  charters  and  public  acts 
since  Magna  Charta.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (12  &  13 
Will.  111.  c.  '-').  which  fixed  the  riL'^lit  to  tlic  rmwn  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  pre.scnt  house,  also  coatained  a 
fiiniilitr  lus.^^ertion  of  riK'hts  whieh  wen  elailMd  to  be  the 
subject's  undoubted  privileges. 

In  Auieriea,  the  earnest  aerotion  which  the  colonists 
bad  to  libertgr  led  to  the  passage  of  biJls  of  rigbta 
ahnoet  as  soon  as  formal  systems  of  i|ovemment  were 
adopted.  These  declared  in  general  in  favor  of  those 
rights  of  iiersonal  liberty  and  security  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  all  free  .systems  of  povernnient,  and  were  hence  i 
similar  in  principle  to  the  like  declarations  in  England,  j 
It  is  also  curious  that  many  of  even  the  earliest  decla- 
lations  of  the  colonists  were  expressly  aimed  againnt ' 
mjrdahn  of  a  right  in  aqjr  OM  Irat  themselves  or  their 
representatives  to  impose  A  tu.  upon  tbem,  and  the 
Revolutionary  history  shows  how  sinmionsly  this  prin- 
ciple was  later  adhered  to.  Shortly  after  the  jui.s.sjii't' 
01  the  Stauii)  Act,  Patrick  ITeiip,'  iiitriMiuccd  into  tlie 
Virginia  lioti.sc  of"  burgesses  his  fauiou.s  resolutions,  con- 
taining a  very  bold  and  explicit  declaration  of  the 
lifllts  of  the  colonists.  Thev  were  passed  after  some 
raui^os.  and  asserted  that  the  colonists  were  entitled 
to  all  the  righte  ef  natnral-bom  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  amon^  these  rights  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  was  the  nght  of  taxation  by  themselves 
or  by  the  vote  of  representatives  elected  by  themselves. 
This  right,  they  asserted,  had  been  frequently  cxercisedj 
and  never  given  up.  The  Massachusetts  Resolves  ot 
1765,  written  by  Samuel  Adams,  were  passed  soon 
•ffaw  Viiginia  had  thus  declared  herself,  and  were  to 
the  seme  general  effect  Widdy  circulated  as  they 
were  among  people  who  were  greatly  stirred  by  the 
events  of  the  time,  they  excited  the  deepest  interest 
amoii^  those  who  favored  the  colonists,  and  were  cha- 
ractenze<l  by  the  royalists,  on  the  uthir  hand,  as  "the 
ravings  of  a  parcel  of  wild  enthusiaisls. ' '  The  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  which  a^mblcd  at 
Albanvin  1765  again  declared  these  natural  rights,  and 
gave  than  Uie  nt-w  ibree  aruuig  from  the  approval  of 
a  body  leprasentin^  so  hurge  a  portion  of  the  colonies. 
And  they  were  again  declared  and  strengthened  by  the 
DMsagc  of  similar  resolutions  by  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  in  Phila('leliihia  in  Septcnd>er, 
ITT  l,  and  in  which  all  the  colonicH  wi  re  then  rejire- 
seutod  except  Georgia.  This  mcmoniblo  document 
MBcrted  that  the  colonists  were,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  by  the  English  constitution  and  their  own  chart<;rs, 
entitled  tu  the  rights  of  life,  Uheitj,  and  property, 
which  they  bad  never  given  aj>  to  any  one.  ana  that 
their  ancestors  had  brought  with  them,  and  had  still 
pos.scsfi«!d  in  the  colonies,  all  the  rights  of  natunil-born 
suhjeets;  that  tlie  riirht  to  participate  in  the  legi.slutive 
jM)wcr  lay  at  the  I'ouiidation  ul'  linL'lish  liberty;  and 
that,  as  that  right  could  only  be  secured  to  the  colonists 
in  their  provincial  le^atures,  the  latter  alone  could 
iMidate  for  the  colonics  in  mattere  of  taxation  and  of 
internal  policy ;  it  further  asserted  their  right  to  the 
common  law  of  Englanfl,  so  far  as  they  had  found  it 
apjilicjiblc  to  their  condition,  and  especially  claiinwl  the 
privilege  of  :n:\\  by  a  jury  of  the  viciiuiLre.  The 
authorship  of  ihi.s  pajier  is  not  known  ;  it  has  Ik-cii 
attributed  to  more  than  one  person,  but  there  woins 
to  be  rea.S4)n  I'or  l>elieving  that  it  pr.N  cedfd,  in  part  at 
Ifant.  from  the  pen  of  .':^uiitiiel  A  i:lul^.  This  dedura- 
tida  eq^eoia%,  and  the  otben  already  noticed,  Soxm 


the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  subecqnent  bills  of 
rights  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Stales  and  incor- 
poiated  into  their  fundamental  Jnw.  l^oi  a  little 
the  Dedaratioo  of  Independence  aho  may  have  been 

derived  from  the  same  snun-c.  They  have  Inen  tfiC 
gradual  growth  of  centuries  amouL'  the  Antilo  .""axon 
races,  and  the  litcratur*?  and  thoughts  of  other  jR-oiilea 
also  were  borr  iu  i  <)  I'mw  to  bring  them  down  to  clear 
expreasioo;  t!ic  Intluenco  of  Cnneh  thought  and  ex- 
pression can  be  clearly  seen  pervading  them.  To 
characterize  them  as  old  and  hackneyed,  and  contain- 
ing merely  ideas  borrowed  ftom  others^  as  is  not  infre- 
quently done,  is  as  if  we  were  to  criticise  the  want  of 
oriv:inalitv  displayed  in  the  enunciation  of  any  other 
iniiuutal/lc  [>riiicii)!e,  the  truth  of  which  has  lonsr  been 
iLss<Tte<l  in  fit  language.  They  deilarcd  anew,  and  as 
applicable  to  new  conditions,  trutlis  which  bad  been 
already  promulgated,  but  which  were  oertainhr  not  so 
imbedded  in  the  prinoipleB  of  gotenunent  of  the  day 
as  to  make  their  reansertion  nseless.  After  the  De- 
claration of  Indc|>cndence  most  of  the  States,  in 
adopting  cuiistitutioiis  to  fit  their  new  ndations,  incor- 
norate<l  into  them  bills  of  rights*.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  did  not  contain  any  such  i'ormal  declara- 
tion, but  there  are  scattered  tlirougli  tliat  instrument 
some  of  the  provisioas  which  an;  ordinarily  to  be  found 
in  such  declarations.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  also,  as  originally  adopted,  did  noi  oontam  aqf 
bill  of  rights,  and  this  was  one  of  the  oljectioos  strong- 
ly urge<I  a^'ainst  its  adoption  iu  the  State  conventions 
■Mil]  gcnenilly  by  le.iding  men.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
I>^)intH  whieh  Jefl'erson  s(K!irialIy  criticised.  So  ftrong 
was  the  feeling  in  rcgartl  to  the  importance  of  hanng 
the  protection  afforded  by  provisions  of  such  nature 
that  amendments  were  early  proposed  to  effect  tbe 
purpose,  and  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution wore  adopted  with  that  view,  and  became  of 
force  in  1 79 1 .  The  States  have,  almoet  without  excep- 
tion, incorporated  in  their  fundamentid  law  those 
securities  against  arbitrary  power  which  are  usually 
ctuitained  in  bills  of  rights,  and  the  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  tixes  such  securities  m  sometimes  so 
winded  as  to  make  it  seem  to  be  of  even  grcattr  force 
than  other  imtkNia  of  the  constitution.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  in  nmm^ania  dedares  that  everything  con- 
tained in  it  is  excopfe<l  out  of  the  peneral  jMiwers  of 
government,  and  shall  for  ever  remain  inviolate. 

A  difference  between  the  objects  to  which  bills  of 
rights  in  England,  and  generally  in  the  United  Statwi, 
refer,  should  be  obsersed,  growing  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  governments  in  the  two  (xiuntries.  In  England 
almost  all  the  provisions  are  limitations  upon  the  pre- 
rogative oS  the  Crown.  Though  many  of  the  pro- 
visions in  America  have,  equally  as  in  flngland,  the 
object  of  restraining  arbitrarj'  executive  jMisver,  not  a 
few  are  particularly  me;iiit  to  limit  the  jiower  ol'  the 
legislative  department.  In  America  ilie  hiiL'-  rciierally 
cimtjiin  an  express  assertion,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
governmental  system,  of  the  supreme  ri^ht  of  the 

SiHiplo,  who  are  the  soun^  of  all  power,  and  then 
eelarc  limitations  which  shall  be  l*eyond  the  power  of 
alteration  bv  any  of  the  ordinaiy  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment ;  there  arc  express  enunciations  that  the  1^- 
islatnre  shall  not  do  thus  and  so;  and  such  provisions 
can  unquestionably  be  altered  only  by  the  adoption 
of  a  new  cuusiitution  by  the  iseiq-l,-  who  have  already 
adopted  the  prior  one.  Such  limitations  as  these  can- 
not be  created  in  England.  Failiament  being  ifco 
theory  of  the  English  Qovemment  the  soveragn 
author!^  of  the  hmd,  no  law  or  constitution  can  in  any 
way  limit  its  power  ^  but  the  American  legislatures  are 
merely  agencies  ot  the  underlying  supreme  jwwcr, 
the  people  ;  and  the  |i  ipnlar  will,  as  expreswd  in  the 
con.stitution,  can  limit  tlu  ir  jtower  as  well  as  tbat  of  any 
other  department  of  i-i )\ ernnietit,  Iw.  M.  M.) 

BILL  Oil  BKAK  OF  BIHDS  (I^at,  rmtrunt),  the 
distal  portions  of  the  bones  of  the  jaws  and  associated 
parts,  uveated  with  tliickened,  haroenad,  oi  r'*^  — 
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modified  inteininicnt,  inchulinp  the  nostrilfi,  fuming 
mure  or  less,  but  never  all,  uf  the  mouth,  and  serving 
as  the  principal  or::an  of  prehension  and  mastication, 
no  living  biruH  Ihmii;;  jintviilc<i  witli  teeth  or  fleshy  lips. 
Birds'  winifs,  fiirthennore.  bcinir  dcvuiJ  uf  pn-heuhile 
jimwct.  ami  tlieir  feet  being  luainlv  devoteil  to  the  sun- 
jKirt  aiul  muvenient  ofthe  body,  the  bill  of  these  featii- 
ered  bi(>e«h)  aanimes  numerous  and  varied  ofhccs  usually 
lelented  to  the  fore  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  being  virtu- 
aVjr  nand  and  month  m  one.  Thig  or^n  takes,  holdit, 
aod  wrries  otlier  (iliiects  than  fiiod,  and  in  nsed  lor  nuni- 
berieiti  other  manual  purjtoses,  !us  ni'.st-Luilding,  digging 
the  ground,  boriug  wood ;  it  is  the  usual  weapon  of 
attack  autd  defence ;  sometime  a  tactile  instnimeot  of 
great  delicacy ;  in  souie  eases  a  sabsidiary  orisan  of  looo- 
motion, — beinirthm>  in  numtjerless  way.«  most  intiuintely 
connected  with  the  visible  aetivitiex  of  its  po>«c88or. 
Hi  in.'  a  i>art  of  the  head,  and  simply  an  extension  of 
the  laciiil  twnes  of  the  skull  and  associate  structures, 
the  bill  is  umetieally  taken  to  be  so  much  of  a  bdfd's 
fiee  aa  b  sheathed  with  homy  or  leathery  integnmenL 
Bat  the  nostriLs  always  open  in  the  bill,  which  also  con- 
tain.* at  least  a  portion  of  the  nUaitor,-  organs;  and  the 
plumage  s«>njeiinies  (r.ff.,  .some  i>arrots)  surrounds  the 
no(*trilsw  Tlje  bill  etjn.sists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the 
under  mandible,  with  the  mouth-opetiing  between  them. 
The  bony  framework  of  the  under  mandible  is  the  dis- 
tal portion  of  t}u>  compound  inferior  ni  ixillarj'  bone. 
e>iieiially  lia  U-  orV-shajn-d  syniphysial  element,  Tlie 
ekeief<m  of  the  upper  mandible  eou.s'st.-s  chiefly  of  the 
three-pronged  premaxillai;y  bone,  which  is  hiirhly  devel- 
oped in  birds,  with  nnibh  <Mr  til  of  the  nxsal  Ivories,  and 
portions  at  least  of  thesuperiormaxillariesand  palatines, 
turbinals,  etc.  The  movement  of  the  under  mandible 
is  \'  ry  iW'e,  like  that  of  the  l<iwer  jaw  of  must  animals. 
There  is  UHuallyalso  provision  for  movement  of  the  up- 
per mandible  by  a  peculiar  amiir.'cment  of  the  palatal 
bones  and  muscles  and  the  elasticity  of  the  6onto-max- 
iDaiy  nitttre.  This  motion  w  freest  in  parrots.  The 
nsunition  and  vjus-  nlation  of  this  dense  organ  are  etnn- 
paratively  slight,  with  .some  exceptions,  as  when,  in  the 
Bni^te,  the  s<jft  end  of  the  bill  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  trifacial  nerve.  Certain  prominences  of  the 
homy  sheath  in  some  eases  resemble,  and  have  the 
office  of,  teeth  to  some  extent,  but  no  recent  bird  is 
known  to  develop  true  teeth,  though  the  European 
Jiir.i.-.Nio  Arihin>jiti  ri/.r.  and  American  Cretaceous  bird.s, 
euchaa  noiperornu  &ud  Icluhyonm,  were  pftivided  with 
them,  inserted  either  )n  grooves  or  in  sockets. 

The  indifferent  shape  of  the  bill  is  simply  ooucal,  but 
the  deriatiaas  from  this  or  any  other  assumed  stand- 
ard are  endless.  The  bill  is  paragnathoiLS,  when  the  man- 
diiilcsare  ofaliiiiit  eijiial  lengths,  «<j  that  their  tips  fall 
t<  /rtlier;  e|.ii:M:ithoii.s.  when  the  upper  mandible  over- 
haugs  the  ollter,  a.s  in  a  bird  of  prey  \  loimgnathous, 
when  the  under  mandible  is  the  longest  (skimmer) ; 
ttetagnathous,  when  the  mandibles  are  cros-sed  at  the 
end,  as  in  the  (•ro.-isbill.  where  the  skull  and  musi-les  of 
the  jaw  an-  rpiife  \m.H\  lunietrieal.  The  eml  of  the  bill  is 
bent  to  one  side  in  the  genus  Annrhynchu*.  Leading 
t'<irm.s  uf  the  bill  have  furnished  a  means  of  classifying 
binis :  the  ordecs  estnUiahed  upon  these  modifications 
of  aha|w  an  obsolete,  hnt  their  names  are  still  found 
Convenieat  descriptive  terms.  Thus,  a  fi.ssirostral  bill 
Bonc  very  deeply  clet\,  a.s  in  a  swallow  or  jgoatsucker ; 
a  u  iiuirostnU  bdl  is  slender  and  elongate,  as  In  the  hum- 
luiiig-binj ;  a  dentirostral  bill  is  toothed  or  nicked  near 
the  end,  as  in  a  falcon  or  shrike ;  a  conirostral  bill  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  great  family  of  the  finches.  A  snipe's  bill 
■Jonv'iriistral ;  a  jdover's,  pre.ssiro.stral ;  a  heron's,  cul- 
twr<»stnil  ;  a  duck  8  or  tlaninmo's,  lamellirostral.  Manv 
Bore  siKscial  descriptive  terms  are  used :  as,  comi)res.seJ, 
Wpressed,  terete,  recur\'ed..  decurved,  acute,  obtuse,  jum- 
Buaate,  fidtate,  hamulate,  serrate,  dentate,  spatulate, 
rte.  Tiie  distal  extremity  is  the  tip  or  apex ;  tlie  prox- 
imal is  the  baik* ;  the  rest,  the  continuity.  The  culinen 
i>  the  superior  median  lengthwise  line  uf  the  bill,  or  its 
iq^oiittine;  the gonyi is th« oonesponding oppoote 


or  under  outline  as  far  as  the  rami  or  forks  of  tlie  under 
mandible  are  united— -the  word  being  also  used  to  indi* 
cate  the  prominence  which  often  marks  their  union ;  in 

any  event,  to  Ijc  distinguished  from  the  ttn<ler  uiaririn 
of  either  rarnii.s.  'flie  oppiwed  edges  of'tlu:  upix-T  and 
lower  mandihlc  are  the  loniia — an  upjuT  ami  luider 
tomium  on  each  side.  The  line  of  closure  of  the  mun- 
diblcfl  is  the  commissure.  The  si<]es  of  the  mandibles 
lie  between  the  tomia  and  the  eulmen  or  gonju  The 
outline  of  the  base  of  the  bill  varies  endlessly,  aoconling 
to  manner  ami  e.xtent  of  it.s  feathering;  sneri  d  juo- 
jections  uf  i'eathers  on  each  side  of  the  euhnen  lorm 
frontal  antise.  The  nostrils  appear  u]>on  the  upiier 
mandible  in  Tarioos  mwa,  uaoally  in  a  depression,  the 
nasal  fossa  or  naaiU  snicas;  they  mav  lie  basal;  snb- 
ba.'<al,  or  even  terminal,  a<'<()rdin!r  to  tneir  situ.ition  at 
or  near  the  ba.se  or  at  the  end  of  the  bill ;  they  may  \xi 
pervious  or  impenMous;  or  perlimite,  >aid  wlu  n  tliey 
oiKudv  communicate  with  each  other.  They  are  eulmi- 
nal  when  on  the  ridge  of  the  bill ;  latenil  or  de|ires8ed 
when  lower  down;  naked,  sealed,  or  feathere<] ;  linear 
to  circular,  even  tubular ;  paire<l,  or  uniteil  in  one  oiH'n- 
ing.  The  irapc  or  rictus,  result iiiLr  from  separation  of 
the  mandibles,  usually  extends  beyond  the  proper  base 
of  the  IrI1|  sometimes  not ;  in  th«  latter  case  it  eqnals 
the  oommissnre  in  length. 

The  sheath  of  the  bill  is  in  the  (mat  majority  of  birds 
hapl  and  homy  throughout.  It  ks  seMom  oi!icnvl.'i4'  in 
land-bird.s,  and  ai'<juin\s  almost  ivory-like  den>iiy  in 
some  of  the  wiHidpeekers,  fir  c.vanii'le.  It  is  rather  of 
a  leathery  te.xture  in  many  watcr-bird.s,  as  the  snipe, 
goose,  duck  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  homy  na'l  at  the 
end.  The  bUl  of  a  woodcock  or  sninc  is  sivecially  soil 
and  nervous  at  the  end.  The  nasal  soale  is  sotl  and 
tumid  in  pigeons.  In  narrots  and  birds  uf  jm  y  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  s:iddled  with  a  skittish 
membmne,  the  cere,  in  or  at  the  eilge  of  which  the 
noattihi  are  alwajw  piened;  this  is  usually  nakvxi,  in 
some  parrots  densely  ftnthered,  the  nortriw  then  ap- 
p4'arin-'  n  inoved  from  the  bill  to  the  head  ;  b-it  tli's  is 
only  an  aItlK^a^dn(•^^  The  jiigers  have  a  S4>i  t  of  faf-^c 
cere.  The  puihns  have  a  desliy  rosette  at  the  angle  of 
the  commissure;  but  various  eanun  lfs  alM)Ut  the  liill  of 
different  birds  f?«ier'///i/  bel<mg  ratlu  r  to  the  heail  than 
to  the  bill  pn)per.  The  sheath  of  the  bill  may  bi-  vari- 
ou.slyer)rrugafed.  nigiuis,  suleate,  carinale.  papillu.xr.  etc. 
It  is  either  entire  or  pieced  ;  the  latter  siiecially  in  the 
petrel  family,  where  the  reg^ularity  of  the  piecing  is 
such  that  the  parts  have  received  special  names.  The 
entire  sheath  of  both  mandibles  ti^etuer  is  the  rhampho- 
theca;  of  the  upper  alone,  the  rhinothoea ;  of  the  under 
alone,  the  gnathofheca.  Once  formed,  it  is  normally 
permanent  and  undergoes  no  further  obvious  ehanpes. 
But  in  the  American  white  ]>elican  a  large  upright 
homy  plate  is  periodically  developed  in  the  breeding- 
season,  and  shed ;  and  in  the  pumn  and  Tattoos  other 
speH'ies  of  the  auk  (see  Al*K)  family  a  part,  or  even  the 
whole,  of  the  horny  sheath,  in  one  or  sevend  pieces,  is 
annually  shed  and  renewed  fn)m  an  underlying  mem- 
brane, in  a  manner  analogou.s  to  the  casting  of  deers' 
antlers.  Such  a rhamphothcca  is  said  to  be  Mucous  or 
deciduous.  In  any  case,  the  bill-sheath  is  simply  mod- 
ified inte|nnnent.  like  claws,  hoofii,  or  honis,  and  still 
more  sinular  to  the  covering  of  the  feet.        (B>  Ol) 

WMETALMSM,  a  name  given  to  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  currency,  and  not 
alone  that  of  one  of  these  two  metals,  is  desirable  and 
even  necessary  for  the  industrial  welfare  of  mankind. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  opposite  opini(»n,  or  Monometal- 
lism, was  advocated  by  those  who  thought  the  gold 
di.seoveries  uf  Australia  ami  ('alifirnia  would  rauso 
such  a  fall  in  the  value  of  that  metal  ;us  must  leail  to 
its  deiuonetization.  At  present  the  Monomcudlists  arc 
advocating  the  intention  of  |{ojd  and  the  demouetizn> 
tion  of  silver  by  at  least  the  eivilited  part  of  mankind. 

The  main  reason  which  led  to  this  ch.inge  of  opinion 
is  the  actual  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  in 
terms  of  gokL  The  Wmetalliste  aie  thooe  who  main* 
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tain  that  this  fkW  is  due  not  to  natunl  «Mueo,  suob  as 
a  supply  of  silver  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  world's 

need  of  that  metal  for  ciineno'  ami  other  tisos,  but  to 
certain  luiivrtcps  in  fiscal  policy,  whuse  ntrieviil — as 
thoy  Ix'lii'vu — woiilil  rc.--turo  silver  to  tlie  jilucc  it  has 
held  in  human  cstiuiation  ever  since  the  dawn  of  civi- 
iizatiun.  The  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
this  opinion  are  Baroo  von  Kardoff.  A.  ^Vagncr,  A. 
Schilffle,  Henri  Ceniuschi,  and  Ptof.  E.  ]>avcicyo  on 
the  continent  nf  Knropc.  Krrist  Seyd  and  Hon.  (r.  J. 
Ooscheii  in  Kiivl  iihl,  iiiiij  Henry  C.  Carey,  Pmf.  V.  A. 
Wiilker,  lls.n.  Wni.  1).  Kellev,  lioii.  ,I..lin  1'  Jones, 
John  li.  Howe,  and  W.  F.  Buleh  in  tlie  L  niled  States. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  lx;i,'an  in  IS]  9,  when  the 
United  KinirJoui  Ixifjan  the  resumption  of  Hneeic  pay- 
ments, whien  liad  been  suspended  since  17*J7.  Up  to  that 
time  gold  and  silver  had  been  equally  legal  tender  for  all 
amounts;  but  it  was  resolved  (1)  to  make  gold  alone 
Icf-'al  tender  for  any  sum  in  ext  r.NS  nf  firtv  shillinirs; 
and  to  iret  rid  of  the  c.xee.ss  of  silver  l>eyond  the 
needs  1)1' the  kinirJoui  iiir  ehmi,'!-,  liy  alit  rini:  the  re 
latiuns  of  the  two  metals  in  value  as  to  make  the  irn- 
pMt  of  gold  and  the  export  of  silver  profitable.  Fur 
more  than  half  a  centur>'  England  found  no  imitators. 
Bat  by  that  time  the  arguments  of  Knelish  eoonomists 
in  favor  of  the  sinple  standard  had  begun  to  make 
some  iuipre.->sion  even  on  imietii'al  pe<iplc,  and  tbi.s  had 
l)een  deejieneil  liy  iiidKMiiuns  tlial  an  t'Xrc'^.sive  supply 
of  silver  th<m  the  Bonanza  niintts  of  Nevada  nii|Lrht  Ik; 
expected.  lu  1867,  in  eonueetion  with  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibttioa  of  that  year,  an  international  monetar}*  m)nfer- 
enoe  was  held  at  Berlin,  and  delegates  from  the  United 
States,  amon^  othan,  sapported  naolutions  advocating 
the  demonetisation  of  silver. 

The  war  of  ls"0-7l.  hy  f^i  i-uring  to  Germany  a  laree 
puui  of  L'nld  and  uiercliantable  paper equivulriit  to  iri'M, 
in  j>aynient  of  the  iiulemnity  of  unc  billion  duilars  cx- 
acted  from  France,  put  Gennany  into  a  position  to  e.s- 
tablisll  the  single  gold  standanl  for  lienMit  As  a  very 
large  amotint  of  her  international  commeroe  is  trans- 
aoted  with  the  United  Kingdom,  this  proposal  was 
wdoomed  by  the  business  eouiinuintv  as  a  convenience. 
The  German  Minister  of  Finantse,  llerr  Delbriiek,  in 
thisasin  otlier  matters,  was  in  sympathy  with  tiie  Kiii;- ' 
lish  school  of  ceononiistij.  The  law  of  Dwenilier  4, 
1871,  to  supersede  the  lu^  al  coinage  by  an  Imperial  coin- 
age, dem')nt  ti/.ed  silver  by  restricting  its  coinage  to 
the  amount  reg  arded  as  iiecessar)'  for  change.  Of  the 
diver  previously  in  circulation,  about  t260,00(),(XtO 
worth  was  called  in  by  1878,  and  only  f 106,650,(X»r» 
worth  recoiiied  Iiv  the  Imperial  mint;  whili;  (d'jL'i  il 
f2,2T')JMM)  worth  wa.s  rall.Ml  in.  and  $|0<l,r)(JHi,(X)0  was 
is.sued  in  the  new  i  oiiis.  ThiM  left  $lh',i,^!')0,(MX)  worth 
of  silver  in  the  Imperial  trettsury,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  silver  market  m  such  quantities  as  oould  be  sold 
without  luHH.  In  the  half-decade  lh6C-70,  the  average 
price  of  silver  had  been  00|  pence  an  ounce,  being  one 
ounce  of  gold  to  15 '55  ounces  of  sUver,  while  the  Eu- 
ropean  standard  of  coinage  valued  one  ounre  of  gold 
at  l.V.'it)  ouin  es  of  silver.  During  th(  sc  sales  on  ae- 
count  of  thv.  (Jennan  treasury,  it  fell  in  value,  and  at 
one  time  in  isTS  it  was  sold  at  4'Jpcm'c  an  ounce. 
From  this  it  nillieil  .•^lightly  when  the  German  lreasur>' 
was  del  erred  from  furt  her  sales  by  heavy  losses,  but  it 
again  declined,  and  now  sells  at  a  trifle  more  than  50 
pence  an  oanoe.  BtmetalUsts  believe  that  it  wonid  be 
much  hit'lier  but  for  tlie  general  coiisi  ionstu'S!*  that 
Germany  iiulds  great  quantities  which  she  will  throw 
upon  the  market  as  loon  tha  pzke  wairanta  this 
step. 

The  influence  of  Germany's  action  was  felt  in  other 
qmrters  than  the  silver  iQaiket,^and  its  results  cver>'- 
wherehad  the  eili-et  of  incieanng  the  dcjircssion  of 
silver.  The  Scandinavian  states  (187*2-5)  followed  her 
in  atlopling  the  sinslc  gold  standard,  and  although  the 
amount  of  their  i-oin  l  iiiMhit ion  is  not  larire — thi;  new 
gold  cuiiuigc  of  1^12  amounting  to  but  :c^2U,021,U55in 
value— the  act  served  to  infliot  a  fivah  blow  on  the  pces- 


tige  of  silver.  In  the  United  Sutcs,  where  the  impor* 
tanoe  of  thematterwntnot  nnderstood,  a  law  was  passed 

in  IST.l,  without  miiehoonsidcnition,  for  the  d<'m<>neti- 
zaiion  of  this  metal,  and  ixix-ived  the  votes  of  some 
who  afterwartls  labore<l  niu.nt  earnestly  for  its  repeal. 

The  Latiu  Union— mi  inteniiitioinil  association, 
formed  in  1867  for  the  ngulution  of  coinage,  and  em- 
bracing  France,  Italv.  Belgium,  Switserkud,  Greeen, 
and  Ronmania — ^had  hitherto  maiotained  themeeoiB^ 
aceof  both  metals  on  private  account  It  found  itself 
obliged  (in  1S74-7)  to  abandon  this  iMiliey,  or  else  con- 
sent to  be  flooded  with  a  natal  whieii  its  neighbois  on 
all  aides  were  doing  their  U-st  to  discredit  If  free 
coinage  of  silver  were  continued,  all  the  gold  held  by 
the  countries  within  the  union  would  bo  exported,  ani 
its  place  supplied  by  a  metal  which  already  had  de- 
clined mueb  below  the  value  fixed  by  the  international 
doable  standard,  and  which  might  decline  still  further. 
Bv  an  international  agreement  of  1S74  the  oiinage  of 
silver  was  limited;  by  that  of  1ST7  it  eeased.  Since 
that  time,  both  I'V.itue  and  Italy  have  been  maintain- 
ing in  ])r.ietieti  the  single  gold  standard,  having  in- 
deed no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  Bank  of  France 
hoards  a  gold  reserve  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
credit  and  the  diachatge  of  inteniati<nia]  oUigationa. 
Italy  haa  reaomed  specie  payments  in  gold,  having 
bommed  the  bullion  needed  for  a  new  coinage  in  the 
money-markets  of  Northern  Europe.  And  in  the 
United  States  the  same  is  true.  The  Silver  Bill  of 
!k78,  as  originally  reiwrtai  by  Mr.  Bland  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Coinage,  did  propose  the  full  re- 
monetization  of  silver  by  authorizing  ita  unhmited 
omnaM  at  the  ratio  of  ] :  16  on  private  aooovnt.  Bat 
theMn  as  finally  passed  Testrfeted  coinage  to  two  mil- 
lion dollant  a  mouth  <in  troveriiinent  arcotuit.  And  the 
Seeretaries  of  our  Tn  asmy,  like  the  Hank  of  FraneoT 
liavf  bri  II  aL-reed  in  ri  L'ardin^'  llieir.stm  k  of  t: old  alone 
a.s  the  reserve  for  the  security  of  the  notes  they  are  ob> 
ligated  to  redeem  on  preK'utation. 

Beciides  these  pieces  of  direct  govenment  action  on  the 
silver  question,  the  silver-market  has  been  afliected  veiy 
unhappily  by  the  creation  and  the  service  of  the  East 
Indian  debt.  The  EiLst  Imlian  trade  formerly  absorbed 
a  lar;.e  amount  of  silver  every  year  in  payment  of  bal- 
ances due  to  India  and  the  neighljorinir  nations.  In 
this  way  a  surplus  of  silver  wiis  tninsferred  from  Eu- 
rope and  America  to  those  Oriental  countries  whi<'h  nse 
silver  chkiiB^or  mdusivcly  as  currency.  When  the 
British  goveimnent,  in  18&8,  took  India  wnier  th«  di- 
rect rule  of  the  Crown,  a  vast  system  of  pvhlio  woilEi 
was  bi'L-uii.  t  iiibracimr  railroads,  e:imds  for  l>oth  tnffo 
ami  irrivatioii,  and  the  like.  The  capital  needed  WSfl 
borrowi-d,  Hot  in  India,  but  in  England,  and  as  much 
of  it  was  expended  in  the  |)urcha&e  of  r.iil.s,  toola,  and 
other  supplies,  in  England,  it  made  little  or  no  adution 
to  the  monetary  rcfl*mroes  of  India.  But  itvrasom> 
traded  that  the  interest  should  be  pud  in  London  in 
gold,  and  much  of  it  under  a  guarantee  of  minimum 
uivincnds  froui  the  East  Indian  government.  As  a 
(•oiisfi|iu  iii'<'.  that  j.'overnmejit,  bavinc  ni>  gold  at  ita 
eommaiid  in  India,  must  sell  for  gold  bills  of  exehanpe  on 
Calcutta  to  raise  the  amount  of  trold  needcil  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  etc..  for  the  pun  base  of  military 
stitres.  for  military  pensions,  and  so  forth.  Ofcounse, 
the  whole  amount  of  these  aalea  ia  deducted  fnm  the 
export  of  silver  to  Tndta,  which  otherwise  vronid  he  ef* 
feetcd.  In  the  decade  l  s.')fi-«*fl,  the  export  of  silver  av- 
cnipeil  ,429,7iK)  a  year  ;  in  the  (Uvade  I  S('.(V-7»i.  the 
atinual  averaL-e  was  but  $21 ,8(K.»,4lt*'i.  In  the  fallowing 
vears  this  amount  was  increased  by  laruc  loans  effected 
in  London  on  account  of  the  war  with  Afghani.«<tan : 
but  only  remdicd  the  average  of  1856-46  in  the  fiscal 
year  1877-H,  while  in  the  year  following  it  fell  to 
$19,309,910,  and  in  1880-81  to  $1K,690,850.  Iladeven 
the  average  of  1856-Ofi  been  maintained,  without  the 
ex])aiisiou  which  mieht  have  been  expected  with  the 
growth  of  ctuiimen-e,  the  oxjwrt  of  18GG-80  would  have 
been  $119,001,380  more  tbui  it  waa.  Thiaof  itaalf 
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baa  helped  to  burden  the  silver  market,  and  to  lower 

its  price  by  incn-asinf,'  the  surplus  left  in  Europe.  The 
reni*^ily  f'lr  tlii.-5  <'vil  is  not  cnsily  iutiiid. 

Tlic  Miily  C4tiisc-  lor  tin-  fall  uf  .silver  inimitted  by  mon- 
ouietulli»Ui  gciienillv  is  unc  wli  isc  sutHcieiicy  in  dis- 
puted by  the  liiuiciulliiiiH.  Il  i!>  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  supply  of  t«ilvcr  as  conipurcd  with  thai  of  gold. 
Aocunaug  to  Dr.  Adolf  Soetbeer,  the  aTerage  annual 

Sroddction  of  the  two  metals  fur  the  last  six  hajf- 
ecadc5  hns  1kh.'u  as  follows,  estimating  value  in  niil- 
liuutt  ut'  dullars  at  the  EuruiK^au  standard  of  1  : 15.5 : 


Oold 
value. 

Pr.d*. 

Silver 
,  value 

Pr.clg. 

Both. 

18S1  .V.  

131.20 

77.8 

87.90 

22.4 

Jft!».19 

l.'Sfi.V) 

77.9 

1  ».(r2 

22.1 

i:.vi;7 

I861-C5,   

47.14 

27.7 

ITit  17 

Ut66-70.  

127 :« 

ey.o 

:>7.30 

31.0 

IM  sc. 

1S71-7S,   

iia.31 

57.S 

S4.M 

42.7 

IKT.T'J 

lUtW 

61.3 

107.U 

48.7 

220.0b 

Tot«L  

Ananiu  avenc*  fiir 

87a4.2S 

65.6 

I8S4.65 
62.16 

84.4 

65S8.80 

ue.29 

These  fiirures  are  not  exactly  what  either  the  friends 

or  the  enciuics  of  LiiiK'talll^iii  woiiM  like  thsm  tO  bo. 
Oti  llie  'Oil'  they  .sliow  an  irKTeased  produc- 

tion of  .sihiT,  liotli  ali-~i»lintly  and  relatively  to  the 
wliolo  yield  of  ilic  two  niutaU,  which  seems  t^)  fur- 
nish ground  for  al.inn  wiih  reference  to  the  future  of 
that  uetal.  On  t  he  other,  they  sliow  an  c<iually  marked 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  gold,  which  raises  still 
more  aerioua  doubts  as  t^i  the  quantitative  tAei\}i»ey  of 
tliat  metal  fur  the  world's  uses  as  coin.  And  this  de- 
cline is  a  much  more  serious  one.  ami  the  iiicrcwc  in 
the  supply  of  silver  much  Ici^s  cxce.s.sive,  than  appears 
on  the  .surface.  Since  KSoti,  when  the  gold  supply 
rvuched  it«  maximum,  the  population  of  the  gold-u.suie 
nations  has  increased  very  greatlj^,  and  thnir  demand 
for  gold  ibr  pnrpoeeB  of  domestic  aod  international 
commerce  still  more  rapidly. 

It  i.-i  true  that  these  figures  represent  gross  additions 
to  the  stock  on  hand,  and  net  aiiditions  to  the  aunaee 
of  the  amount  remaining  after  allowance  has  been  made 
for  abrasion  of  coin,  lo!<8  by  shipwreck  and  otherwi.'^e. 
and  by  the  diversion  of  this  metal  to  use  in  the  useful 
and  oniamenljJ  arts.  Pr.  SoetVicor  estimates  that  in 
these  three  deciles  no  less  a  sum  than  $1,11:2,641,500 
in  gold  has  been  diverted  into  thislast  channel,  and  that 
at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate,  the  amount  in  the  third 
decade  ueing  more  than  three  times  jus  great  as  in  the 
first;  that  in  the  (-ei-ond.  more  than  twice  a-s  gnat. 
Tiie  amount  eniployi-ii  to  incn-a^e  the  World  s  coinau'C 
in  the  same  iK  rio  l  he  estimates  at  $2,31H,,'H7'i.7i>^i ; 
but  hero  the  ilo  a/ics  show  a  decreiusing  aiuuun!  ,  thut 
Ibr  die  last  decade  exceeding  by  but  twenty-live  mil- 
lions the  amount  devoted  to  the  arts  in  the  same 
years.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Soetbeer  estimates  that 
$441. .■5;j7,4(">t)  worth  of  silver  has  been  diverted  to  the 
art.-^  in  the  same  period,  while  the  silver  euneticy  of 
tlie  world  lui-s  In-eu  reduced  by  .4.M.4(H)  worth, 
lie  estimates  tho  gold  in  u.s.^  a.s  coin,  in  issii.  at 
$  '..1 1 ')..'i3t(,dOO;  the  silver  at  $2^XJ0,000,000.  In 
t  he.se  estimaiss  lodtA  aod  the  rest  of  Eastero  Asia  are 
omitted* 

If  these  rates  of  increase  and  decrease  should  oon- 

tinue,  the  aiMition  of  gold  to  the  world's  coinage  must 
Cime  to  an  end.  while  silver  will  have  been  driven  out 
of  ns-c  ill  the  coiiiai;e  of  Kurope  and  the  United  States. 
From  this  nothing  less  than  a  mo>t  di8a.stn>us  >lio('k 
to  the  expaneion  of  the  world's  commerce  can  l.c  ex- 
pected And  no  remedy  except  the  renionetizution 
of  silver  has  been  saggcsted. 

It  is  alleged  hr  some  monometallista  that  the  function 
of  money  as  *'  the  standard  of  value  '*  cannot  be  dis- 
charged wliile  two  metals  urc  used  as  c^nn  of  legal  ten- 
der. Money,  however,  is  u  standard  of  value  in  a  rcatrict- 
MlMoseoiMy.  The JBoi|HiBh*taodaid (^lineal nessure 


is  based  on  tb«  nMaaofetMDt  «f  Heniy  yXIL's  foot, 
and  has  not  varied  a  hair's  breadth  rinoe  his  time.  But 

an  ounce  of  gold  in  hi.s  reicn  had  tweh  e  times  the  pur- 
chasing power  it  had  at  the  era  of  ihi-  Fn  ni  li  Ili  vohi- 
tion,  tlie  chaiiui!  having  been  eflVeted  by  a  thirty  titld 
increase  of  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  in  Kumpc. 
All  comnodHks  decline  in  valne  with  the  growth  of 
man's  powerorer  nature's  resistance,  gold  and  silver  not 
excepted.  These  two  metals  are  preferable  for  use  in 
coinage  because  thcychan^ge  in  vahie  less  than  do  other 
commodities.  It  is  certainly  undesirable  to  have  any 
changes  in  the  value  of  coin,  but  the  greatest  chanL'e 
is  that  which  would  be  effected  by  making  the  world 
depeiideiit  upon  the  diminishing  supply  of  gold.  The 
supply  of  both  metals,  as  is  shown  by  the  (able  given 
above,  is  steadiw  than  that  of  either,  the  increase  in 
silver  teodiM  to  oonnteraei  the  decrease  in  gold. 

It  is  also  alTeRed  that  even  an  totemational  agreement 
could  do  iiotliing  for  silver,  siooe  it.s  decline  i.s  the  effect 
of  natural  «  au.«i<s.  To  this  it  is  re]>lit>d  that  the  \  aliie 
of  any  Commodity  is  determined  b>  the  nlation  .if  the 
demand  to  the  supply.  liinu  taliists  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  supply  is  not  excessive  if  these  artificial  and 
removable  restrictions  had  not  been  (tut  to  the  demand. 
For  instance,  if  a  verv*  cheap  process  were  discovered 
for  the  extraction  of  aluminium,  and  that  metal  should 
lake  the  place  of  imn  in  a  thousand  uses,  a  great  and  ir- 
retrievable dirline  in  the  jtrice  of  iron  niipht  rc-^ult.  and 
this  woidd  aflect  the  value  of  the  aei  ninidaled  supply 
of  iron  if  it  were  found  in  excess  of  the  <lemand  thus 
limited.  But  if  iron  were  to  full  into  disuse  through 
the  rise  «t  some  opinion  or  superstition  about  its  use, 
or  by  some  mvemment  prohibition  of  this  metal,  ita 
Taloe  would  ftll  equally  withoat  any  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  as  soon  as  those  opinions  wen 
expIodcKl  or  tlie  prohibition  removed,  the  metal  would 
rcMitiiL'  il,--  f  iniirr  plur,  The  demonetization  of  silver, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  bimeluUisU,  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  seoond  and  not  in  tha  lint  of  these  supposed 
cases.  (B.  E.  T.) 

BINGHAMTON,  the  conntv-seat  of  Broome  ca, 
N.  Y.,  is  on  h^h  sides  of  the  Su.sriuehnnna  River,  at 
the  muuth  uf  the  Cheiian;.'o  Kiver.  The  valleys  of 
both  rivers  arc  so  confined  bv  lofty  hills  that  in  turn 
Indian  trails,  lunipikes,  and  railruads,  crossing  the 
n«yaeent  country,  nave  been  compelled  to  seek  this 
8|>ot.  Binghamton  is  then  foro  an  important  railroad 
centre.  It  is  on  the  New  York,  Ljike  Erie,  and  West- 
em  Railroad,  215  miles  from  New  York  and  208  miles 
firom  Buffalo,  and  is  also  on  the  New  York,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western.  Branches  of  thi.s  mail  also  lead 
to  Svnicusc  and  to  Utica.  Another  Mud  gives  access 
to  Albany,  142  miles  di.stant,  and  al-^o  to  ('oojiers- 
!  town.  Sharon,  Richfield  Springs,  and  other  noted  sum- 
r  n  sorts  in  or  near  the  pieture.s«iuc  valley  of  tho 
u))per  Susquehanna.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
17^7  W  William  Bingham  of  Philadelphia,  ftom  whom 
the  village  (incorporated  in  1818)  took  ita  name.  An 
early  start  was  given  to  manufacturing  enterprise  by 
an  extensive  water-power  u\\*)n  both  riveiB ;  aii<l  as 
this  hsis  been  gradually  siiperM'ded  by  steam,  the  ektse 
proximity  of  the  lVnii.''ylvaiiia  co:! I  fields  still  gives 
liinuhamtun  dccide<l  advantages.  The  leading  articles 
of  manufacture  arc  leather,  lx)ots  and  .shoes,  cigars, 
combs,  sewing-machines,  cairiagea,  and  Tsrioos  kinds 
of  machinery.  Hie  use  of  anthrscite  coal  has  rid  the 

plaee  of  the  smoke  and  dirt  itn  idi  nt  to  other  iiiamifiMJ- 
turitiLT  centres,  and  has  entuled  l{in;jhamlon  to  be 
called  '"the  jtarlor  city."  The  street.s  arc  Imiad  and 
W  ell  jiaved.  I'our  roa<l  bridges  and  twt)  railroad  bridges 
.-^jian  the  convcrgiiig  rivers.  The  city  (inwriwrated  in 
lst)7)  owns  a  public  park  south  of  its  limits  and  within 
4  miles  uf  the  Ptonsylvauiu  line.  It  also  has  a  Hdly 
system  of  water-works,  with  the  Susfiuehaana  as  a 
soinoe  of  rapply ;  gas  is  fiimishcd  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration. BiiiL'Uaiiiton  coTit.iiii.-;  a  eourt  Iom.m'  inodi  lled 
ailcr  St  Paul  s  in  Loudon,  and  u  line  county  law 

Ubnuy.  For  maqr  yean  the  experiment  of  the  StMa 
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inebriate  asylum  was  tried  in  a  large  >rr.inite  building  at 
Uic  dutcni  limits  of  the  city,  Imt  the  property  is  now 
nwd  as  a  Slate  a.syluiu  fur  the  chrunic  inline,  llie 
Stusquehaona  Valley  llotne  is  a  refuge  for  orphan 
ehiloniL  BeakleB  tlie  ouUio  school*  oootioUed  » 
board  of  edneatioo,  tbenXcmian  C^tboties  sintain  two 
panK-hial  schools  and  St.  Mar."s  buino  fir  tlK-  indi- 
gent. The  eity  nuitaiiis  M'M-nlei'ii  cluin-he.H,  throe 
national  haiik.»,  >iiie  State  hank,  two  savinirs  hanks, 
ftiur  hotels,  and  lour  daily  and  I'uur  weekly  newsjiajjcrs. 
The  {(opulation  in  isso  was  The  valuation  of 

{iroi>erty  is  $n,2(K),oiMi ;  public  debt,  $270,0(X).  For 
8M1  the  vearlv  expenses  were  $1()S,000. 
BIA'MiY,  iloRACE,  LLD.  (1780-1875),  a  distin- 

Suiahcd  I^hiladelpbia  lawyer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
an.  4,  ITSO.  He  ffnuluat*.-*!  at  Harvard  CollcL-e  in  1  T'JT, 
BharinfT  the  first  honors  with  Judpe  D.  A.  "White  of 
Ma8S4iehusetts,  was  admitted  to  the  I'liilulrljihia  bar 
in  18UU,  and  soon  roee  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
ftaUNL  In  oarhr  life  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Denoie'B  Fini-Imio.  Ho  publishod  ReporU  of  C>i*ci 
in  ike  Stmrme  Court  of  Pmnmlvania  Jrom  1799  to 
181^,  and  niaity  addreBMS  and  legal  pamphlct&  He 
took  a  li>adiniBr  part  in  cases  before  the  higher  courts 
(if  I'l  tiiisyivania.  and  w;l5i  often  n'tained  in  iinpitrtant 
appeals  to  the  Supnuie  Cuurt  of  the  Uniteil  States. 
High  judicial  positions  were  ofTered  to  him,  but  were 
Steadfastly  declined.  Mr.  Binney  was  a  director  in  the 
fint  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes^  and  one  of  the  trustees 
iniraidiagapitsaffikiim.  Havuix  oonw  fonmd  in  op- 
position  to  Hssideat  Jadeson's  MiDtmstntion,  be  was 
eleeted  to  Ooi^piSBB  in  IS.;;'.,  where  his  ability  and  elo 
queneo  at  onc6  gained  fur  him  a  pnjniiiu  nt  [ihu  «•.  but 
he  m  !  ',  i  l  itnlv  a  sin::le  term.  His  iL-reatest  ea.-^o  w;is 
the  dcti  ni-c  ot'  the  city  of  Philadelphia  again.Ht  eertain 
hdn  of  Stephen  Girard  in  1843  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  {  Vulal  vs.  the  Mayor  of 
PhUiultiphiit).  His  aiguuicnt  on  this  oa-asiou  is  ex- 
haustive and  unanswerable,  and  has  ever  since  been 
cited  as  antbority  on  the  law  of  charitable  uses.  To 
tlio  Hurprii-enf  the  inil>!ic  and  the  n-L'n't  of  his  friend.s, 
soun  alter  this  f>«ren?'ic  iriutniih  he  retired  from  praetiee 
in  f  he  wurt.s.  President  'I'vier  imnieiliatcly  Kflered  t(t 
nominate  him  to  the  SunnMiie  Court  of  the  United 
StatsSi^but  Mr.  Binney  deelined  on  the  ground  of  a 
Nsoliiftioa  that  he  bad  early  furmcd  not  to  aooept  wag 
nnblio  postion  after  the  aire  of  slxtv.  Yet  be  never 
lost  1^  interest  in  jmblie  affairs,  and  hi.'?  influence  in- 
ereased  with  his  years.  IVw  iulu  in  the  full  vieor  of 
their  adivc  life  have  m  r.,in|ilit<hed  so  imu  h  a.s  he  did 
in  his  later  years.  He  \va.4  a  mo<lel  lawyer,  learned, 
skilful,  ehupient.  and  lofty  in  eharaet<T.  fie  published 
Thr  Lrfuff-rs  of  t/ie  Old  Bur  of  Phikuhlplua 
ffivin?  vivid  portraitsof  eminent  jurists;  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Fomuidon  of  Wwthmgton*  /arewdl  Addreu  ( 1 859), 
opiKwin^  the  daim  made  in  behalf  of  Alexander  Ilam- 

fiV- 

'itUSti- 

to 

suspend  the  writ  without  previous  autliority  from  Con- 
gress. The  last  Bubjuct  he  still  further  iuvt  sti^'ated  and 
daddated  in  1865.  His  eulogiums  on  Chief-Justice 
liHxhnian  (1827),  on  Cblef-Jiistico  Marshall  (1836), 
and  on  Hon.  John  Serjeant  (1H52)  arc  models  of  elo- 

?uence  and  pathos.  He  died  Aug.  Ill,  1875.  His  son 
ioRACE  (lSOy-1870),  a  lawyer  of  line  ability  and 
scholarly  ta-stes,  was  a  pmniinent  and  patriotic  citizen 
of  Pliiladeipliia. 

BIRDS  (NOKTU  AMERICAN).  Referring  to 
f:«e  Vol  1 1 1  Bnuw  in  the  body  of  the  Enct- 

i>.  (M  Am!  CLOPJKDIA,  m  Disy  hen  softplement  that 
e<i.  (p.  fiuB  extended  and  aUe  treatise  with  additional 
taiii.c<i.(.  ,v.«iM><'t!ii,'  the  North  Ameriean  or 

Nean-tic  .V\ it  iniia.  The  ^vcar  tie  lle-i<>n  properly  in- 
cludes. l.«'.>.|'irs  t  ill  i:iial.-'!    ]   t! '  .mU.<  i  il'  CXlrnd- 

ing  along  the  hi^jlilamls  orf/'/r<M  frius  of  the  latter 
nearly  or  uuitc  t^i  the  isthmus  of  Tehunntepcc,  but  not 
nearliy  so  ur  in  the  lowlands  or  tUrmt  caUenU*  -on  an 


opiKwin^  incaaim  maae  in  nenaii  oi  Aiexanncr  iian 

ilton  as  prim  i^ial  author  of  that  doenne nt ;  Th-'  I'r! 
ilei/e  of  tlir  Writ  of  ILiftttis  CurpuA  uixlir  thr  Cou^t 
tution  (ls*'>"J),  inanitainitii:  tlie  l'n'>idrrit'.s  jiower  I 


average  about  to  the  IVopic  of  Cancer.  But  the  line 
used  in  eonstrueting  the  current  list  of  "North  Ameri- 
can" binls  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Mexico  is  an 
artificial  one,  corrcsnondiiijj  nearly  with  the  present  po- 
litical booBdiuyof  toe  United  Ststesi  twmiiic  fion  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Grande  atonf  the  sonthem  bofders 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  California,  .some 
birds  of  Low.  r  ('alitiirnia  beinu  nevertheless  arbitrarily 
included.  The  area  thus  iii'licated  is  fiimialiy  ehanie- 
terized  both  negati\  ely.  by  the  absence  of  various  fami- 
lies and  otdenot  l  ir  is.  and  poatiTely,  fay  the  presence 
of  others,  as  given  below. 

The  latest  list  of  North  American  birds  fivea  888 
species  (including  enumerated  anb-species),  of  S50  na- 
cra,  of  63  families,  of  13  orders  of  the  snb-class  (ym- 
iiiitiv.  Of  these  SSS,  ICS  are  iriven  on]>  ;is  sub  si>e<-ie«s 
leavin?  TLNi  as  distinct.  .\  few  have  since  Ix-en  added. 
The  total  of  North  Ameriean  birds  li  rinet  8i>ecies  and 
recoiinizablc  8ob-8pecie.s.  geographical  mcca,  or  "varie- 
ties") may  be  set  roundly  at  900.  Of  this  large  total 
(estimate,  howerer,  about  40  are  searodly  distitwoished 
varieties  or  sre  altogether  duinoos  birds,  and  aboot  6S 
others  are  po<k1  species,  but  not  fairiv  North  AmericMk 
being  mere  straeiders,  ehieflvfrom  the  Old  Worid.  and 
especially  Kurope.  The  steps  in  the  prnj:n'.KS  of  our 
knowledk'c  are  thus  indicated:  Wilson  in  I  si  4  irave 
a  total  ot^  283;  Bonaparte  (1S;}S),  471  :  AndnlKin  l^f4  , 
500;  Baird  fls58),  744;  Cones  11874),  77x:  Ridgway 
(IJSSO),  y^l;  Cones  (188'J),  ^^^8.  The  catalogues  of 
1880  and  of  1882  are  nearly  coinddent,  the  tsMom  of 
the  former  arising  chiefly  from  the  indnsioii  of  yvncm 
extradimital  .upectos  which  an*  excluded  fmni  the  latter. 
The  statistics  nt'the  ortseiit  arti<-Ie  are  derived  t'nini  the 
latest  \:>t.  with  wliii  ii  the  iiotnenclaturc  is  conformed; 
the  estimates  rcsixxting  exotic  families  being  chiefy 
based  u|Km  Wallaoc,  to  whose  writings  the  Wisder  ■ 
referre<l  for  more  complete  details. 

Among  the  prime  divisions  or  sah^asses  of  the  dsM 
Av»-3,  North  .\nicrica  lacks  two— «ame|y,  the  Saurtme, 
represented  alone  bv  the  Arrhfrnptervx  of  the  Jnrkflrie 
of  Kurope;  and  tlic  Rufitu,  inclndinir  all  the  stm- 
thious  birds,  of  the  families  Strnlhiimi'lir,  lihilJir, 
Cnxwirliilii .  Aj'l(  ri/fp'il'i .  v\f.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Cretaceous  formation  of  North  America  furnishes,  in 
Uie  genera  Heaj^erornix  ami  Ic/itht/nmix.  types  of  two  of 
the  prime  divisioos*  Odontolcae  and  Oifuittotormer,  thus 
babnein;  the  snbHilsMis.  All  the  living  North  Aineri- 
eaa  birds  arc  of  the  lif\h  sub-edass,  the  Cannntfr.  The 
missing  frrniip>  of  Cnrfnnfir  above  the  imide  of  families 
are:  the  South  .\nierican  Dnmi'i '"iii'itlio  or  tinamons; 
the  Southern  and  .\nlan'tio  Snhmi^ci,  or  [»eniruins; 
and  the  South  Ameriean  Ojmthoconii.  represented  by 
a  single  species,  the  hoatzin.  (A.  few  other  missiQg 
gronpB,  sonethncs  rated  shore  naiillee,  sn  giveo  in 
the  next  paragraphs.) 

The  missing  fdmmaiiilMB  chiefly  the  Uttmh 
ing  (none among  natatorial  orden,  cioepting  the  psB* 

guina) : 

1.  Anions  the  Waders:  the  screamers  {Pnlnmnln- 
thf),  tnimjieters  (/W/i/iiV/Zd  ),  cariamius  {  ('on'mtiith), 
sun-bittcms  {Eurypt/ffid*'  ),  quail-snipe  '  Thimx^oridtr), 
and  8beatb-l>il)s  {Chinuididft),  all  of  South  America; 
the  New  Caledonian  kat,'U  {RhiiiftcJiftido  ),  the  Afncsa 
slioe-bill  { B'd0'nicfptd<v)j  the  African  and  Indian  nuip 
ner  ( Dromndidtr),  with  tbeOM-World  bustards  ( Oiift 

swall^lW•snip^^s  i  Glurrolidcr),  and  certain  OthtV 
genera,  perhajis  tyjies  of  sei^aratc  families. 

2.  Aumnu'  (laliinaceons  binls:  the  Indian  bn.sh- 
quails  i  Turm'cuhr.),  the  Australian  mound-birds  (McffO' 
iHMlhltt the  AiRnflan  giunea-fbwis  {Ntnmiidm)^  and 
all  the  pheasants  proper  (Pkarianida;). 

3.  Among  Oohnnbme  Inrds:  the  sand-grouse  (rtera* 
r/c/c/'f oficn  rated  alxnc  a  family),  dooo-pigeoo  (/^ 
iliiui-iilidi'  ■ ,  and  dudus  (Didida). 

4.  Animc:  H.iptuvial  liir>i>  :  tlic  African  ser]>ent-eater 
{ Gi!)''i  /'-f<niid<i  .  tl.c  ( )|il  \\'iirlii  vultures  nut  Ix'inv  a 
fUiaily  distin "t  Ir  nu  I  'd,  miiJir . 

5.  Among  Psittacinc  binls:   the  groond-parrcrts 
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{Sbrimtipidce)  and  aodh  odier  ftadliai  of  Adtao*  m 

there  may  be,  with  mw  ezxseption. 

6.  Among  Ffoniui  birds  (non-poflnrine  Jmnore*) : 

the  S<iut!i  Aiiu'rican  eriacharo  (Stmfornithidtr),  and 
Old-Workl  IruK-uiuuths  (I'lHhrf^ith).  the  African 
hiiiL'licre  \  Irn'foridir),  ami  Oltl-W  orld  h(X)|M)e8  [I'pn- 
piiLr)  and  hum-bills  { linorntulir) ;  the  iSouth  Ameri- 
can motuiuts  \M>iini)t!dir),  and  West  Indian  todies 
(Titflula-)  ]  the  Old- World  rollers  ( Corna'i'Ja:)  and  bcc- 
catcrs  i^Merouida \ ;  iho  South  ^Viuerieanjac-auiurs  [Gal- 
bulida)  Mia  DoiS'-binb  Ltucconidce)  •  the  Atriran 
oolies  {G^ii^ai,  tnTMoes  [MtuophofrtdtrS,  and  )^iidc« 

ilndiriltnrithr);  the  Mada:.':isi';ui  f.'i)t>>."iiiiiili(f<r\  (he 
S<)uth  Aiin-riran  toiic;uis  {Jili'mi/^Distidn  ) ;  tlit>  li;ir- 
bcls  oC  ImiiIi  lii  iii;.sjili('ifH  [Mfc/iilirinii/i' ,  ;  tlu'  pyi-'Hiy 
WoodiKx  ki  re  \  J'it  umnidit)  of  bolh  hcmispliervp,  and 
the  Old-World  wry-necka  ( Yunfft'da;).  It  will  be  ob- 
■erved  or  thin  Roriea  that  nearly  M  mitiqr  South  Ameri- 
can or  West  In<lian  fuiuily  types  IS  OU-Worid  ODeaare 
miaaiog  frum  North  America. 

7.  .Ajuong  Passerine  bird«  (to  inclade  here  the  nn- , 
certain  MauagaM^n  I'hif''j,iff',/,r  and  Mi*ltiilir  and  the  '■ 
anomalouB  AiiHtralian  Mtiniriihr  and  Atrirhudtr) ;  the 
South  American  lar^'c  tainilies /'*rHtiV//n/V/<r  and  Dm- 
drocoliivtidtr,  with  the  chatterers  (tkitwgida),  mana- 
kina  (Piprida),  rock-oocka  (/^mgiiftdUaa;),  and  Icaf- 
onttem  [F^fMomida!)  of  the  same  continent,  these 
bebg  the  only  American  Fhuera  absent  from  North  , 
America.    All  the  following  belong  to  the  Old  World :  \ 
the  Madapiscan  and  Australian  families  above  named ; 
the  broad-bills  {Eunitinnuhr) ;  (br  ,iii!-(linisb' s  '  Pltl!- 
d<r\  ;  the  !»tarlin£r«  {Stimtidir ;  om'  .sjK  *  ii  s,  however,  \ 
straKglinir  to  (irucnland),  and  wcavcrsi  I  I'lonldir) ;  the 
birdn  ol  f^aradi-^'  il'trnitisridtr) ;  the  sun-,  flower-,  and 
honey-birds  (iVi  v^/r(((iV(//r,  Dtaridcc,  Drepnnidir.  Mrlli- 
phofidee);  the  bush-,  cuckoo-,  drongo-.  ud^thick-head 
Rhricefl  ( ArtamidtTj  Campephntp'dee,  DteruriAx,  Fachy- 
criifiiih'dir) ;  the  trttf  ori  ifes  {Oni>IidfT^\  the  bulbuls 

( I^/rnoimtidct) ;  the  hill-tit.s  i  Ltntru  hidn  \ ;  the  whole  of 
that  ill-assorted  grouji  known  as  Tini'liii/n  :  the  prcat 
family  of  the  true  ny-<atcher8  (Mmdaij/idie):  while 
another  OM- World  foiaily  of  ereat  extent,  the  SyJvndtr 
(scarcely  8e()arable  from  T\tmiJ<B,  however),  is  barely 
represented  m  North  Amenta.  ItwiB  be  obsen  e<l  that 
all  the  oecine  paaaerinea  whidi  CM  wanting  in  North 
America  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  YfaM. 

Setting  aside  Cfi/tmtn'iltr,  dubions«ly  regarded  SS  a 
family  n  iin  sented  by  a  sin^dc  ?|M  cies,  ffhunum  fat- 
ciiit'i.  North  America  has  absolutely  no  family  of  birds 
peculiar  to  itself  Out  of  \ts  fi.H  families,  7  are  prop- 
erly shared  only  with  the  Old  World — namely,  Certhi- 
id(r,  SittuUe,  J\trid(r,  lAiniida-,  Stumidas  (a  mere 
accident  in  vieenland),  Odymlddit,  Alddae;  though 
all  these  except  S^mnJa;  actually  reach  other  parts  of 
America;  11  are  eonfined  to  the  New  World— namely, 

Sylvt'mUdrr,  Ccerrtiidrr,  Tuiirif/ridif .  Virmni'dtr,  Ictnr!- 
drr.  Tiirtii\n!d<r,  TrochiUdir.  ( '<ithiirli<ltr,  Critcidff, 
M'l'<tijriiliilir,  Annniihr  ;  all  the  rest  l>ein^' more  nearly 
or  quite  cof^nmixilitan.  Atrain,  of  these  G^l  families,  the 
ShBmid<r  really  do  not  beloni;  to  North  America ;  of 
8-HMmelyi  Carebidaiy  Trogonidce,  Oraa'dce,  Aramida^ 
AfTHfie,  Phameopttridm,  PloHdtr,  Phaethontidcr — 
only  a  sintrle  species  reaches  the  southern  border ;  Pnt- 
tacidir  is  represented  by  a  sinL'le  species;  Alcfdintdo' 
snd  T't  hi'/ridfr  by  a  f-iii/!e  I'l  tms;  7)frannida:  and 
TriKhiliihr  by  few  HjMcieM  in  (nmpnrison  with  their 
peat  numbers  elsewhere.  TluTeti  .re,  Injinir  represented 
by  scarcely  one  p<'<  idiar  fainilv,  (.' hamaida; ;  by  Only 
one  highly  obarai  i<  ri.-tic  family,  SylvkolidaB }  07  one 
or  bnt  few  specieB  of  semal  fiunihea  of  laii»  atmit 
elsewhere;  by  sereral  IkmiNes  shared  with  the  Old 
World ;  and  mainly  by  fiunilies  of  ver>-  wide  or  c«\«uio- 
politan  distribntiim — North  Ann  rioa  is  not  stroncly  j 
marked  as  one  ot  tln'  |  r-niary  ;^ooi<  >gical  l^gioDS  of  the 
globe  so  far  as  birds  are  coni  erned. 

Considering  the  genera  in  like  manner,  it  is  found 
that  out  of  some  350  now  conent,  onlj  about  75,  or 
little  man  than  oae4fth,  an  pscnlisr  to  KorthAusr-l 


ica  or  characteristic  of  that  country  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  no  other  than  North  American  species ; 
whfle  nearly  all  of  these  s|>ecies  extend  their  range  be- 
yond North  America,  the  genera  nn  1  s])<  rit  s  absolutely 
confined  to  this  c<iuntr>-  Fnini;  \ery  lew  indeed.  We 
may  auijilify  the  cai»e  by  iia.sMiiL'  the  birds  in  rapid  re- 
view, taking  them  up  by  families  from  k>we8t  to  high^ 

I^gopoda. 

1.  AlriAr:  a Jb^ nan%  griUsmol^ 6tfti  (SwAmc 

and  kxrAtijR.) 

2.  Cotymhtda:  loOMi   One  genoa,  Coh/mhrn,  with 

three  .sj>eeies  f  (7.  tortpinfux,  irrcfirv.i,  srptriitn'nnnh'n],  of 
the  port  hern  licini.spbcre  at  lari-e.  with  two  additional 
!.nb  sptficH  jieniliur  to  Ni  irtb  America  :  vcnenQjfdis- 
tributc<l  over  inland  as  well  im  coast  waters, 

3.  PtKljcijmliihr :  grebes.  Co8mo)>olilan ;  well  rep- 
resented in  Xorth  America  by  about  one-fourth  of  the 
known  species,  and  generally  distributed.  The  genus 
jEchmophonu,  with  one  species  (A.  oca'dmtaiu)  and 
one  sub-species  (  A.  o.  ehrltO  is  pecniiar :  F>di?ymhut,  of 
one  or  two  ppe<'ie8,  is  North  and  Soutn  American  ;  of 
the  five  rcprcfa'ntativoit  of  I''Hlin'j>ni,  one  (/'  r/>r?ii//i(jf) 
is  eoumiun  to  lMini|ic.  i  te, .  two  I  /*  iiiiritiiit  ail ifom Inia 
and  P.  (frvit'ionia  hallxMUi]  are  Utile  distinguished 
from  their  Old- World  representatives,  and  Uw  fifUi 
(P.  dominxcu*)  is  tropical  American,  barely  reaching 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  pied-billed  gTel>e  (ndnymbua 
podte^m)  and  the  homed  pp^be  ( Podinp*^  comvba) 
are  common  and  widely  disfriliuted  in  North  America; 
tlio  re<l-necked  trrebe  \  P.  r/riitrii/nifi  lidlhorlli)  is  BClfe 
must  so  \  the  others  are  confined  to  the  West. 

Lonrppennn. 

4.  ProcrHamdo' :  petrels,  etc.  Cnsmo^litan;  n 
rather  large  ftmily  or  exdnsiTeljr  marine  birds,  fiurly 
well  represented  on  both  eoasts  by  stmie  32  species 

or  8ub-Hp(H>irs,  referable  to  ]!)  pemni  T^nt  this 
larcc  list  results  in  part  from  the  aftidental  vi.-iits  of 
these  wide-nmiring  sea-birrls.  nianv  of  which  do  not 
l)elong  to  North  America  at  all.  and  have  for  the  most 
part  been  obsened  but  one  or  twice :  such  are  the 
sooty  albatross  {Phoebetrut  fuHplnotti],  two  fiilmara 
{Omfragii  giganUa  and  PrifneUa  tmuirmtris),  four 
petnels  {Ikgrn^m  ee^pm$e,  QUitrtlata  hcrntata,  <R 
gvifirA,  (Kotiwm),  one  or  two  stormy  ptrels  (/Ve- 
ffefta  frrnUnrin,  and  probably  PritcrUnrta  pelngica)^ 
and  some  of  the  shoarwalors  CPn'nfinu.t  r/iehnnmtn,  ana 
j)n>bably  Pajfiniis  hdili  mi]  itiinfnnim,  but  the  spe- 
cies of  the  latter  penus  are  not  well  determined),  Veiy 
few  ProrfUftrildie  have  actually  been  determined  to 
breed  in  North  America,  though  roost  of  the  list-  the 
stragglers  of  conns  excepted— probabb^  do  so.  The 
best-known  cases  are  those  of  Leach's  petrel  f  A/mo- 
dtorea  Uworrhoa)  in  New  England,  and  of  the  fulmars 
{PidmnrM  glacudu  paaficm  and  /'.  _</.  r<ntijfr»i)  in 
Ala.<ska.  The  Atlantic  eoiist  hits  no  albatross  ;  the  I'a- 
cifie  ha.s  twi>  idniiiion  sr>ecie8,  the  short-tailed  {Dioixr- 
df^i  brachuura)  and  the  black-fisited  (JJ.  nigripa). 
FulmaiB  abouna  on  both  coasts  northerly.  Two  species 
of  stormy  petrel,  Leach's  and  Wilson's  [,CymocKarta 
leucorrhoa  and  Oceouuta  oeenntinu),  are  common  on 
tbo  Atlantic  coast;  the  Pm-ific  has  a  laner  number 
(JI'dtKyjjtma  mi'crotoma,  Cyinochorea  mactmi,  C.  fio- 
nvtihron,  OrniiniJioinn  furcnta,  0.  hnndiyi),  mostly 
characteristic.  Shearwaters  to  the  number  of  aUtut 
nine  aro  alwut  c<iuallv  divided  between  the  two  shores, 
the  commonest  and  oest  known  l>eing  the  wandering 
and  duskv  shearwaters  (Pnj)inu»  major  and  P.  fuUgi- 
mmm).  whioh  abound  off  the  New  England  ooasL 

8.  iMf^tat:  gnlls,  terns,  etc.  A  large  coemopolitan 
family,  fully  n  pri  sonted  by  about  46  species  of  11 
ireneni.  the  mi.-.-inLr  (.'ciu  rie  types  K-inL'  only  two  or 
three  amoni;  the  terns,  l-r)  All  t'nir  ot'tlic  c-t.ii.lishcd 
spt^cics  of  skua-gulLs  of  the;  northern  hemisphere  occur 
(iStercorririiu  xkiia  (verj-  rarely),  ii.  p<finatorhinuJi, 
parantkmt  &  bt^wtil.  (6)  jTbe  genua  Lanu  itself 
has  psriupt  U  apeeisii^  acM^  conunon  and  wiik^  dis> 
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tribotod,  in  fair  proportion  peonliar  to  tlie  continent;  I 
the  leftdincr  ones  are  the  ^lauoms  \  L.  f]hiucu»),  whitc- 
winged  {L.  Ifiit-f.ptrrii.'ii,  and  lilack-liackcl  {L.  j/k/d'- ' 
niM)j  all  sliarud  with  uilier  countries;  the  American 
hemog-gaU  (L.  argmtnttu  smithnnninmis)  ;  the  Pacific 
glaaoous-win|i;od  gull  [L.  f/Jannvrivu)  ;  the  Califomian 
XL.  callfornicug) ;  tlie  ring-billL-d  and  Aiucriean  mew- 
niUs  {L.  ddamirauu  ud  JL  braehifi^/achu^i  the  last 
fire  chameteristio  of  North  Amerios.  The  white- 
headed  gull  (//,  hefrmanni)  is  of  the  California  coast 
and  southward.  The  common  kittiwake  ( Rlx.^a  triihtc-  i 
i^filv)  is  of  eimimpohir  dihtrilnitioii ;  tlie  red-loL'L'cd  ' 
kittiwake  [II.  brfrinmtn*)  alx)und»  in  the  North  Pacific 
Tlm!<!  spei'ies  of  hooded  frnlla  ( (Jfu/iaKmluiItu  atrici/ln, 
C.  /ninkliiii,  (I  philaddphni)  are  highly  charaeteriHtic 
of  Nnrtii  America,  though  not  absolutely  confined  to 
it.  The  extremely  rare  wedge-tailed  gull  [^RhixUttthia 
ro«n)  seems  to  have  its  headquarters  almut  Mclnlle 
Island;  tlu?  fork-tailed  gidl  i  Audh  snJiinH]  i.s  a  clia- 
racteri.stic  tiorthern  form.  The  exceedinuly  rare  swal- 
low-tailed  pull  [X.  furmtn),  sutijiosed  to  Ix!  a  native 
of  the  Galapagos,  is  ascribed  mao  to  Califoniia.  (c) 
The  tarue  tens  of  the  ^enus  &trna  are  equallv  numer- 
oos;  14  good  species  inhabit  the  continent,  out  prob- 
aUy  none  are  aheolutely  confined  to  it  They  are  the 
marsh.  Caspian,  Cayenne,  elesrant,  Sandwich,  com- 
mon, Forster's,  arLtif,  roseate,  least,  Trudean's,  Aleu- 
tian, »ot)ty,  and  Itridlcd  (.S'.  aiif/fim,  cnnpin,  rrtjiti, 
elfffmis,  cantidci,  liinimio,  forxtn-i.  mncntni,  ilnutjuUi, 
antillantm,  trudmui,  aleutica,  ftiUijinosn,  amtntfitticn), 
—nearly  all  of  them  wide  rant'iii"  snecie-i,  some  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  the  Old  World  as  well.  Two 
specieB  of  Hydroehelidon  ^M.  lan/ormi*  and  //.  Uu- 
eoptera^^Mer  only  a  iraif  fivm  Europe),  with  the 
noddy  tern  of  the  southern  coast  [Anoits  gtoli'dtts), 
complete  the  list  {<l)  One  of  the  two  or  three  known 
species  of  Jiht/uchopx,  ilu  l  lark  skimmer  iivra), 
abounds  on  the  South  Atl;iiiilc  coast 

Steganopodet. 

6.  PhacthontidfT :  tropio-btrcl&  Two  spedes  (Pbif- 
than  oetherauy  P.  flavirottm)  casually  readi  our  coast 

7.  Tachypmdir.:  ftigate-birds.  One  spedes  (7*. 
aqaSv*)  is  common  on  the  southern  chores. 

8.  Phtuias :  darters.  One  of  the  three  or  four  known 
si>0(  ie^  (/%(M  cMMi0a)  it  enmnm  on  the  southern 
wast 

9.  /'A/iZricroormienZeK.-COnnoranta  WdliqimMBted 
by  about  10  noeoies  of  the  genua  Pludacmoarax^  moslhr 
pecdiar  to  North  America  or  highly  ohanoteriatio  oi 
that  continent    (See  Cormobant.) 

10.  Pelrcftnidir :  pelicans.  Fair  repreeentation  by 
two  ooinnion  species,  the  while  and  brown  [P.  nmm- 
cnnm,  P.  fumu),  the  former  peculiar,  the  bttcr  com- 
mon to  South  America  only. 

11.  Sulidif:  gunnet,s.  Like  the  last,  fairly  repre- 
sented by  two  coniUKjn  .species,  the  white  solan  and 
brown  txwby  {Hula  bauaaot  H.  Imoogattrdlt  but 
neither  pecufiaK 

Atuem. 

12.  AiintidiT :  gwan.o,  pcc?i4^,  ducks,  etc.  A  larpe  fam- 
ily, perfectly  cosmopolitan,  here  well  rcjtresenled  by  ')'.• 
species  of  some  24  genera,  or  about  one-half  the  cur- 
rent number  of  |;enenv,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth 
the  known  species ;  few  of  the  nptHMCH,  however,  being 
peculiar  or  even  highly  characteristic,  (a)  There  ate 
two  peculiar  species  of  swans  ( ()/ffnm  meenNttor  and 

(iiiirn'ciiinisi ;  one  or  two  otlii  rs  have  \>vvn  a.-^cribed 
tu  the  cinmtr>%  but  if  n(jt  in  irrur  tlicM.-  arc  at  niiw^t 
but  btramders  from  Europe.  i  'i'he  most  cbaiach  r- 
Lstic  geese  are  tliiK<e  of  the  genus  Vhni,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly North  American;  four  species  are  n-cogniied; 
the  blue  {C.  eaeruleaceng),  greAUst  and  leaser  snow 
( C.  hypaiorau,  C.  allMttus)^  end  the  remarkable  Ross 
goose  \  (1  rom),  together  with  the  emperor  goose  of 
Alaska  ( PliHacte  canaffica).  The  gray  geese  are  either 
atnodna  from  fimope  (iiitfcr  tm{finm»)  at  dowly  ve- 


I  lated  (the  common  white  fronted  or  .speckle-bellied, 
A.  albifrmut  gnmMi).  The  Euroixan  fiariKu  Ic  troo!«e 
I  {/{'Tiii'clii  Uvai]).iif)  occurs  as  a  straLadcr ;  tlie  brant 
goitst;  is  the  Kinie  as  the  Kur)pean  [Ji.  hrmtn,  with  a 
peculiar  variety,  the  lilack  brant,  B.  hrmln  mynWnu). 
The  common  wild  goose  ( Bennda  canadentui  k  peoo- 
liar  to  North  America ;  it  has  several  aiib-«peeMI.  Hw 
wanner  imMs  of  America  yield  to  onr  soathern  coast 
two  speeies  of  tree  geese  {Dtndroejtffna  fuha,  D. 
nutnmnidin).  ic)  The  numerous  river  clucks  i  Auatin'i  i 
j  are  mostly  wide  ninirini,'  species;  such  arc  tin-  nialhinl 
'  [Ann»  /^>#(YMi,  pintail  [DnjVa  anilir.  gadwall  [Chnn- 
lelasmm  ttrtjtenuj,  and  shoveller  {iSrxitiila  cli/pefUa} ; 
the  European  widgeon  (Mareat  penAopr\,  teal  {Over- 
queduUtcraxa),  and  crested  rcd-hctd  (r\ilMuIa  ryfina.)^ 
occurring,  however,  onlv  as  stragglers ;  while  the  dusi^ 
duck  (Anaa  obsaari)^  the  green-  and  blue-winged  teak 
{QfitTtpiediila  carolainsu,  Q.  dfKcors),  together  with 
the  Want ifid  wood-duck  {Aixsponm),  are  charaeteristic. 
The  cinnamon  teal  {  Q.  ci/H7ifn>trrfi]  is  common  to  Ixdh 
Americjis.  '</  I'ln'  vasc  of  tin-  MM-ducks  { Pidiffulina] 
is  nearly  parallel.  ( )nc  nf  the  si"aups  f  Fulirpda  mnnli i 
is  common  to  both  heuiisphea's ;  another  I/!  o<lhirU\ 
is  peculiar ;  the  pochard  scarcely  diffen  fiom  that  of 
Europe  (P,  fenHtt)y  while  the  fiunons  eanvas-haelc 
{F.  tfiUuiieria)  is  peculiar;  the  goldcn-cyes  '  Chttu/ulit 
nhva'um,  C.  {dniuh'cii)  are  the  iwuic.  but  the  bufflt^ 
head  1^'.  iiIImoIii)  is  peculiar.  The  exiraoniinary 
Jjabrador  duck  {Canipfohtmtis  laJ/radori'us)  has  li«ng 
been  confined  to  a  small  an>a,  and  seems  upon  the 
{loint  of  extinction.  The  old-wife  { Hardda  gtaeialig) 
IS  an  abundant  and  wide-ranging  species  IB  both  hemi- 
spheres; the  harlequio  {JiiUrioHiaa  torgvahu)  and 
BteHei's  Mer  {Somnterm  fttften)  are  rarer  st>ccim  of 
circumsolar  dislribnt ion.  'Hie  famous  cider  duck  {S. 
mnHtjisinui)  is  cliit  fiy  rcjirc.scnti'd  by  a  \ariciy  of  the 
Eiin>pean  (»S'.  m.  i/rrsxm'i,  wliicdi  a}H>und.<  mi  llio  N.irth 
Atlantic  eoa.«t ;  the  other  American  ciders  are  the 
king  (.v.  spttiidiilis)  of  the  same  distribution,  with  the 
spei^led  {S.Juchm)  and  v-throated  (S.  v-ni'frrn)  of 
the  north-west  coasts  The  black  scoter  ( (lldemia 
atturieaaa)  is  specifically  distinct  from  that  of  Europe ; 
the  white-winged  scoter  ( (E.  fiuea)  is  the  same  or  but 
HliLrhtly  distiniruishcd  ;  the  surf-scoter  (  CK.  pnrqx'cil- 
hit'i  )  is  a  peculiar  sj>et'ics,  only  elsewhere  occurring  as 
a  straggler.  The  scntcrs  are  nil  al  undant  species  on 
the  coasts.  The  ruddy  duck  {Krisntnturn  mliida)  is  a 
OoniBMl  nnoiw ;  a  related  species  ( N^mwnyx  d(»ninica) 
oooms  oiqy  as  a  straggler  from  the  West  Indies,  (e) 
Of  oar  three  mergansers  {Mfrgiun  ),  all  of  which  are 
OommOD)  the  gooeandcr  (J/'t^im  merr/nnsrr)  and  red- 
bireaalsd  (M.  mnator)  are  shared  witli  the  Old  Worid; 
the  hooded  ( J£  ohcnAii<iis)  is  peenliar. 

Odon  tof/Iumr. 
li  PhanicoptrrtdcB :    flamingoes.     One  spe<!iea 
[Phanicopterug  ruAer)  of  Florid*  and  the  Gulf  coast, 
out  of  about  oght  of  the  warmer  paita  of  the  worid. 

Aleetondet. 

14.  RaRidag:  rails,  galliniUes,  coots.  A  large  and 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan  iliniily,  tolerably  w*  II  rejir- 
.«ente<l  l)y  6  genera  and  IH  species  out  ol  some  \M.  In) 
The  rails  proper  (Ji'dlii.i}  afford  the  clappers  or  s;dt- 
water  hens  i  /t.  lonnirostri*)  in  three  peculiar  varieties; 
together  with  the  king  ana  Virginian  rails  [R.  dcfn^m 
aiKi  JR.  vtrtfUMnniM),  both  highly  chaiaotecistic.  The 
erakes  (fhrnnia)  are  of  three  dlstinot  speoicB— the  sore 
[P.  mi-'Jin'i),  so  altundant  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Atlamii-  ^iatos,  the  ydlnw  I/'.  nnrflH>r(icen*tA},  and 
•  llie  lihu!k  {P.  jiiiixiirriisis:,  all  liLdily  characteristic. 
The  European  crake  [  Cn-x  pratewi.* )  also  occurs,  but 
onljaB  a  sttaggler.  [b)  The  gallinules  are  of  two 
genera  and  species — the  Ilorida  (Gidlintdn  t/ale/ttn) 
and  the  purple  [Jonomin  murtiuicn),  the  former  cha- 
racteristic, the  Utter  belonging  rather  to  the  West 
Indies,  (c)  The  Amwioan  ooot  (/W«»  americana) 
u  ahmidantly  distriboted  tlmragb  the  temponte  pm- 
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tions  of  tlie  mntlncnt;  Hie  BimveMi  qjMoiMi  (i!  <*a) 

occurs  aa  a  straggler. 

15.  Farrtda:  iacanas.  One  gpcciea  of  this  small 
fiuniljr  barely  rcacncfl  the  Ilio  Grande  {Parra  gynuwt- 
lomo}. 

16.  Aromidm:  cottriwM.  One  of  the  two  known 
species  u  oommon  In  Florid*  {Aramus  ju'rins). 

17.  Gnud<r:  cranes.  A  sniull  Inn  nearly  insmopoli- 
tan  family,  wanting  only  in  CVtitr.il  ami  South  Anu  rii  a. 
Our  genu.s,  (/;■«.«.  coiui'n'lu'nding  most  ot"  the  !-t>oc-icfl, 
and  eoextenaive  in  distribution  with  the  I'aniiiy,  \nin 
three  species  pecoliar  to  North  America — the  whooping 
«nuM  {fi.  amaieaita)  and  the  Moitlieni  and  Soatoem 
nnd-lu]!  onuMS  (0,  oawaifeiMft,  O.  prataub), 

IS.  Anlrvhr :  \\(irim^.  A  l.wG  cosmopcilltan  family, 
■well  repn-sented  by  1 1  ^'cnc-ni  and  13  speciea,  nearly  all 
charaeteristic.  but  pruljubly  none  actually  luiiHiM'd  to 
America.  Here  are  ela&seu  the  herons,  egretiJ,  and  bit- 
terns.  (See  Ardeid^  and  Heron.  ) 

19.  GioiHiiidfB:  storks.  We  have  no  true  storlcR, 
Iml  cnir irood-ibis,  not  well  so  named  {Tnntahu  h>cnln- 
for)j  belongs  to  this  rather  small  and  mostly  Old-World 
family  of  sonic  2")  spcciea.  It  ftlx)nnds  in  the  Southern 
State.s  aii'l  Territories.  Tlie  jaliiru  \  MijtiUria  omtri- 
Cttn*/)  barely  rearhes  our  southern  l«»rder. 

2().  Pfittitltulir :  spoonbills.  One  species  of  this 
•mall  family  inhabits  the  Southern  States,  the  tov 
qwonbill  i  .i/'y'i  mwvi). 

21.  Ihiduhr  :  ibiaea.  AootliMr  amaU  fiuwly,  repre- 
sented by  two  frenera  and  fam  spades.  The  glossy 
ibis  [Flfr/ntllx /•ilriiirllux)  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Old  World;  the  whitc-fiieed  (/*.  (ninrauua)  is  di.stinct, 
and  inir  most  charaeteristie  speeies  of  the  South  and 
South- went.  The  white  ibis  ( E'mlodmus  oUmi)  is  com- 
mon in  the  South  Atlantio  and  Gulf  States^  when  the 
soailei  ibia  {£.  ruber)  ia  acaroely  foond. 

Itimiajlce, 

22.  Seotopadda:  snipe,  sandpipers,  cnHews,  etc.. 
ete.  A  large  and  perfectly  cosmopolitan  family,  well 
represented  bv  23  genera  and  43  si>ecieSj  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  whieh  are  charaeteristic  of  Jsorth  America, 
though  perhaps  but  one  (the  woodcock)  is  peculiar  to 
Hk  The  American  woodcock  (Phtlohda  miiiur)  is  both 
faneiioaUy  and  apeoificaUv  dii^iwi  fiom  the  £tin>pean 
noodooek  {  Seolopax  rmtunda) ;  the  latter  ia  ooeaaon- 
■Uy  found  in  this  countrj",  but  only  as  a  straggler.  Our 
oommun  snipe  ( Gn/liiKif/o  u-!honi\  is  very  closely  re- 
lated to  that  ot'  Klin 'pi  ,  and  in  tliet  i.s  often  called 
*' English  .snliw;  "  but  the  latter  {G.  meiiia)  has  only 
been  known  to  occur  as  a  straggler  to  Greenland.  Cha- 
racteristic of  North  America  la  the  gray-back  or  red- 
hreasted  snipe  (Maerorhampkut  grneut  and  Jlf.  g. 
Bcolopacnts),  which  abounds  thronirhout  the  countn* 
during  its  extensive  migrations,  bn-edin?  in  the  high 
north,  and  pa.-vsinij  into  Middle  Anieriea  in  winter. 
The  SJime  exteujiive  migrations  and  boreal  hreedin(r- 
ground.H  mark  most  of  the  true  nandpijuTS,  of  whieh 
our  species  are  numerous.  The  stilt  sandpiper  ( Micro- 
palasna  himantopm)  and  the  scmipalmsted  (/^rrif/fr/r^x 
jwa»I&it)  are  ehawdwiatie  qpeoie%  as  aie  moat  ><l'  i\u>^ 
of  the  genna  iletpdhMiMir,  soeh  as  the  least  satidpipcr 

(.1.  rnniiifiHii),  so  abundant  with  the  .scniipahnaled  on 
the  iK-aelii  iJ.  the  lartre  peotonil  .sandjfijier  (  A.  tiiiiriilufn), 
.^nd  Honiip.irli  s  lin/injHirfii' .  The  jmrple  saml- 
pijjer  \Arquatflla  maritiimi  j  is  a  eireum^lar  !-iK'ei(  t». 
With  two  congeners  in  Alaska  (A.  omtesi^  A.  ptilocne- 
mia).  The  sanderling  (Validria  armaria)  and  knot 
{Tfinqa  canutut)  arc  common  to  the  Old  World;  the 
Ajnencan  dtmlin  (PtJidiia  ahnua  amertcana)  is  a 
Tariety  of  that  of  Europe,  which  latter  {P.  alpina)  has 
occurred  in  'Iieinland.  The  eurlew  sandpiper  (An- 
ci/f'M-Jiilii*  siihani^ii'iliisl  is  scareely  n)orc  than  a  straguler 
from  the  ()ld^\orld.  The  extraordinarj"  Bpooii-billt'd 
aandpiper  (Eurj/norhynchtu  cvpnata)  ia  reported  to 
eooor  on  the  Airao  eoast  of  AImIu.  Onr  godwits  are 


two  diaract eristic  species,  the  great  marbled  and  Hud- 
SOntan  i  Limom  fa  da  and  L.  hatiuisticn],  with  two 
others,  stragglers  from  Europe  and  Ai>ia  respectively. 
The  wiilet  { Hj/mphfTnia  trm^almota)  is  j)eculiariy 
American,  though,  like  the  I!es^  not  eonfinedflo  North 
Aaaeiies.  Onr  tattlers,  greater  nd  leaer  (JhfoMM 
m^meieaau,  T.  flavine*),  are  In  Bke  ease,  and  wwhara 
the  trri  enshankalT'.  gJottix)  as  a  sfru-L'liT  frumBoiOMi 
The  soiuarj'  sandpiper  [Rhifncophihi!'  siAitun'm)  Is  also 
aeeoiniianied  by  \tn  analogue  (7^.  tK'hmTiiist  lus  a  straf.'- 
gter.  One  of  the  nioet  abundant  and  lumiliar  species 
of  this  family  is  the  spotted  sandpiper  {THngotdn 
maeularim).  The  rufif  or  reere  (IlaateUs  pufftiax)  ia 
not  American,'  but  frequently  occurs  as  a  straggler. 
The  Bartramian  [Bartrnmia  Jongicauda)  and  bufT- 
brcnsfed  ( Tnpirp'ffg  ru/escens)  sandpipers  are  both 
hi^'lily  rliararteristic  species.  Tlie  III  frrn^nlnx  nioiini.i 
reaches  the  we.Ht  eoa.st  from  i.sland.s  of  the  Pacific.  Five 
species  of  curlews  occur,  three  of  them  eharactcristia 

23.  Pludarapodi'da; :  phahmipes.  All  the  spepiea 
of  Ulis  little  family,  one  of  them  eontined  to  America, 
the  rest  wide-rangmg:  Wibon's  pfaalar(i|>e  {Stfftavn- 
piu  tuilami^  charac(4ai6tic),  the  noidiem  i)halarope 
{Ldnpf*  h/perborau)t  end  the  led  or  gnj  {FhalaroptiM 

fuUcariux). 

24.  l{irurvirrnitr!d<r :  avoeetn  and  stilts  A  small 
group,  fairly  represented  by  the  American  avocct  \,H&- 
curwrortra  amtrieaiia)  and  fabdcHieeked  alilt  (imaii> 
Ulpm  mexkanua). 

25.  ffiB?natopo<2u2(c  .*  oy8ter««te^ 

Another  small  gmup,  fully  represt>nted  by  the  charac- 
teri.stie  American  ovster-cateher  ( Ifumnfnpusp'dlifitut), 
to;.'ether  with  the  European  speeies  (  //.  iKtrHtifiiA]  a.s  a 
stnurtder,  and  two  turnstoiics,  one  (  Stnpxilax  intfTpn-x) 
wide-ranging,  the  other  melitiKK-jpluditx)  peculiar 
to  the  Pacinio  ooaaL  Here  also  appears  to  belong  the 
curious  surf-biid  {Ajlkrva  vnyola)  of  the  Faoilie  eoaat 
and  idanda. 

26.  Charadriida :  plovers,  eta  Like  the  Sedtnpo' 

cidir,  this  is  a  large  cosmopolitan  family,  but  one  not  so 
well  representetl  in  North  America,  as  it  is  by  only  5 
genera  and  14  sjieeies  or  suh-spct^ies.  The  almost  cos- 
mopolitan black-bellied  plover  (S'lwitarola  helvetica)  ia 
abonduiL  Three  recognized  varieties  of  the  golden 
plover  ocoor— the  American  {Charadriui  domintciw), 
the  Asiatic  ( C.  d,  fubm),  and  the  Eoropean  ( C.  d.  pm- 
vialin) ;  hut  the  two  latter  only  as  stragLders,  the  former 
being  abundant  and  churaetcristic.  Tlie  large  genua 
ACijIidltea  ali6orlM  seven  .siKn  ies,  two  of  whieh,  how- 
ever, are  only  stragglers  IKim  Europe,  those  pniper  to 
North  America  being  the  well-known  killdeer  [  JS.  vo- 
ci/fnis),  the  semipalmated  and  pipinu;  ring-necks 
semipaimalhU  and  melmfo*,  and  perha|>s  a  variety 
of  the  latter),  so  oommon  on  the  beaches,  and  the 
southerly  uE.  wtltmnim.  The  Rocky  Mountain  njover 
(Potljij^'H-i/.t  moiitiiiius}  is  ennfiued  to  \Vi  sti  rn  N  irtfi 
America.  The  European  lapwing  (  VaiuUiu  crutatus} 
is  oolif  nalngglerfioiD  Europe. 

Gnninrr. 

27.  Tftrrtniiiihe :  grouse,  partridge,  quaiL  The 
North  American  groose  are  among  the  meet  dianuv 
teristio  bunds  of  the  continent,  aeveral  genera  and  all 
the  species,  excepting  some  of  the  ptarmigan,  being 
peculiar,  and  the  grouse  proper  {Telraoniiiir)  here 
rcaehing  their  highest  development,  (a)  There  are  6 
genera  and  It)  siK-eies  or  sult-speeies  of  grouse  )iroi>er  : 
the  great  sage-cock  of  the  nest  (('riitrotvmm  urrt- 
phaminitti) ;  the  sharp-tailed  groii.sc  or  prairie-hen 
[  I'lillrrcelex  phaxi'ttieJlii*  and  P.  p.  cnlnml>uiiut  )  of  the 
North-west  ami  West;  the  pinnated  grouse  or  prairie- 
chidum  Wvpidonia  aipiio  and  ( '.  c.  pallididnda)  of 
^he  interior;  the  Canada  or  spruce  grouse  {Canmet 
cunndrnxiH  and  C.  c.  /r<nifdint  \  of  the  Northern  States 
and  northward,  across  the  continent ;  tin;  niffed  ctoilso 
(known  as  "  partridge  "  in  tbe  North  and  pheas;\nt  " 
in  Uie  South,  Boneua  umMla,  with  its  varieties  B.  u. 
muMbidm  auA  sofiuitt)  of  «nular  bat  mors  extensive 
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tlistribntinn  ;  the  dnslcy  grouse  {C.  ohscurus  and  C.  o. 
ruh'iri/xtiiii  aii'l  f'u/u/tnma)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
ami  thence  to  Alaska;  together  with  at  least  three  dis- 
Uoct  species  of  ptannigan  or  snow-groiue  (Ixiffoptu 
<d&M^  L.  ngaatru,  and  L.  leuaartu— the  first  two 
oomnuMi  to  other  ooontries,  the  last  peculiar  to  the 
Rocky  Monntains).  {h)  The  partridges  or  qtuul  ue 
fewer,  only  piirlit  in  all.  T1h^c>  arc  Ini^  common  Vir- 
ginian partriilL'e,  calieil  (|uail  at  the  ^iorth  {Orh/x 
vi'rrjiiiitniii,  with  it.-i  varieties  flnridana  and  tfxnun) ; 
the  beautiful  mountain-quail  of  California  ( Onrtyx 
pida] ;  the  oqully  elegant  plumed  quail  of  the  South- 
west {I^phortyz  caUfornicn^  L.  gamMiyy  together 
with  the  blue  quafl  ( CuBipepla  sfpiamaia)  and  Masscna 
quail  (Cifrtnnyx  moMmn)  of  the  same  region.  It 
should  lie  noted  that  the  terms  "quail"  and  "par- 
tridiro,"  a."*  luiod  in  this  country,  have  no  distinct  sil'- 
nificancc;  that  all  the  American  quails  or  partridges  are 
not  only  sptM-ifically,  but  also  gcnerirally.  distinct  from 
those  binu  of  the  Old  Worid  from  which  these  names 
liave  been  borrowed ;  and  that  no  bird  to  which  the 
name  "pheaaant"  «an  properly  be  applied  occurs  in 
America.  The  Mesmna  or  true  qmii  of  Europe  ( Co- 
turm'x  ilactt/Jixn/i'tiix — not  to  be  cnnfcumlcd  with  the 
MaKs»'na  above  eiven)  has  In'on  extensively  iniportoii, 
and  may  beeunie  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 

28.  AlAfngriiitdce :  turkeju  One  genua  of  two  or 
three  species,  alone  representing  in  America  the  mag- 
nificent family  of  01d-Woildpbea«int«  ( Phastmidcr), 
Thn  tarke^r  occurs  wild  in  North  America  under  two 
forma — Mdeagris  gattimaxo^  of  the  Sontb-weat  and 
Mexico,  believed  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the  domes- 
ticated breed;  and  M.  g<iU!jKtro  amcricann,  the  com- 
mon wild  turkey  of  the  I'nited  Stute.«i.  M.  oallata  is 
a  vcrj'  distinct  Central  American  species. 

Uy.  Cmcidiv:  curassows,  guau^  etc.  A  consider- 
able family,  rcprcficnting  in  Central  and  Sontb  America 
the  Australian  Mumpodidmi  ft  WDfW  qwoaa,  the 
lioan  guan  ( Ortaam  vttiiSa  fnaewSO  iCMbfati  mt 
bocder* 

Ctivmboe, 

90.  ColttmbidoB:  pigeons,  dores.  Considering  the 
immense  development  of  the  family  in  other  parte  of 
the  worid,  some  350  species  being  described,  North 
America  must  l)c  considered  pour  in  pigeons  with  her 
dozen  species,  though  of  nearly  as  many  genera,  and 
at  least  three  of  the  sub-familie.s.  \<i'\  Of  Columf/iiicr 
pro|)er,  the  iamous  paHsenger  pigeon  (Ectupistn  ntlgra- 
tortus)  is  the  most  characteristic  and  one  of  the  most 
geomUy  diMributed  apeeiea,  all  the  othern  bemg  of  local 
diarribntioD,  and  moat  of  them  southeitr.  Three  species 
of  CohimlHi  (xrur— the  band-tailed  pigeon  of  the  West 
(C.  f'lsri'il'i) ;  the  red-billtHl  of  Texas  (^7.  en/tliriiiu), 
and  the  wirne-truwned  of  Ilnrida  (('.  Intcocephnla). 

iO)  Uf  the  Zf'iim'diiKr.  the  best  known  and  most  widely 
liatribnted  is  the  Carolina  dove  (Zenan/um  cnr<*ltnen- 
sw).  Tlie  smallest  ia  the  ground-dove  of  the  Southern 
States  ( ChanuepMi  panmna).  The  white-winged 
{MeUmeUa  leutmUra)  w  eoDumon  in  the  South-west, 
but  Entfjfpttla  fiU/\fronM,  Zmaida  amahih'»,  Scardafilla 
wrn,  and  Grotrygm  nuirlt'in'ca  are  little  more  than 
visitors  to  our  southern  border,  (c)  Tlie  remarkable 
blue-headed  pigeon  of  Horida  ( Stdrnnnnx  ryajxxeph- 

joltu)  ia  the  type  of  a  sub-family  of  quail-like  grouiui- 
pigeona. 

Raptorft. 

31.  C'i//irtr^»//^.- American  vultures.  Asmallproup 
of  five  L'ciiera  and  seven  species,  remarkably  di.stin- 
guisbcd  from  Old- World  vultures.  (Sec  CATMAKTlUiS. ) 

32.  l^tndiimidn::  ospreys.  We  have  the  cosmo- 
politan fish-hawk  [Fandim  haliathu)^  which  alone 
composes  this  family. 

3:1  Fidcffnidrr :  hawk."?,  eagles,  buzzards,  etc.  A 
preat  Cftsniopolitan  family  of  some  .SOU  species,  fully 
rrpn  st'nted  in  N(»rth  America  by  17  genera  and  4.'> 
Bpccica  aud  sub-species,  a  i'air  proportion  of  them  being 
aaiaoteflfltioi  (a)  The  •baodantaiaiih-hairier  (Civ<- 


ci«  a/ftneut  hudxomm)  is  a  variety  of  the  European. 
(h)  The  group  of  the  kites  is  represented  by  the 
swallow-tailed  [  Elano'UJeK  forficfttux),  the  blaok-shool- 
dered  (E/anus  alauau),  the  Missiisippi  {Icthn'a  mt'tfu- 
nnpu-nm),  and  the  eTei;g1ade  {Rottrlutmtit  todabSk 
plumlxun),  the  last  a  variety  of  a  tropical  apeamt  the 
first  a  peculiar  genus  and  species,  the  othen  peculiar 
SjKi'ies.    ((•)  The  hawks  prii].cr.  <if"  tlic  L'cn<'ni  A  -'-i- 
piter  and  Axtitr,  are  near  their  Kuropi  an  aiial<  •iiurs,  i  ut 
di.itinct  species,  the  g(»shawk  {Attur  atncttpilhtK  .  the 
sharp-shinned,  and  Cooper's  {Acdpiter  J'uscus,  A. 
cooperi).   (d)  The  true  falcons  all  bdong  to  the  cce- 
mopolitan  genus  Falco:  there  are  14  species  or  sah> 
species  among  them  Keithera  ierfalcons  of  semal 
kmds  (F.  aooCT*,  itiandiau,  eanaieam),^  the  Weetera 
lanner  (F.  mfxicanua),  the  wide-ranping  peregrine 
{F.  jt^ff/ri'um),  the  pigeon  falcon  i  F.  aJinnfMiriu*), 
and  the  spam)W  falcon  (/'.  sp<inn-iiix\,  varifties  of 
each  of  the  la«t  three  l»eing  nx'ogTi'zed  ;  the  aplomado 
(F.  ftuurfcarulacau)  completes   the  list     {f)  The 
remarkable  canusaim  {I\^/bona  chrriiray)  connects  the 
fidoons  with  the  next  group.  (/)  The  buiaidschieQy 
belong  to  the  large  genus  Butfo,  of  whidi  there  are 
12  spei'ies  and  8uht-.-^pwics,  the  n^pre.sontative  form 
being  the  nnl-tailed  liuzxard   (B.  b'ir<nlix\  and  ita 
We^steru  ally  [B.  gwdlnsoui)^  with  the  red  shouUIered 
( li.  lineattu)  and  the  broad-wmgcd  ( li.  pKnnsylKinUnu). 
The  rou^h4eSB'Bd  buzzard  {ArcMmteo  lagttpui  sancti- 
Johanna)  Is  a  Tariety  of  the  European,  but  the  Urge 
and  handsome  California  squirrel  hawk  (A.  ferruffifuna) 
ia  peculiar.   The  Onychott*  grubrri  is  only  known  by 
two  specimens  supposed  to  come  from  California.  The 
eairles,  which  ditler  but  little  excepting  in  size  from 
onlinary  buzzards,  are  of  three  genera  and  tour  s{Kx'i<^s. 
The  golden  ca^lc  {Aquila  chryxmtm),  distiniruished 
from  all  the  rettt  by  its  completely  feathered  shank,  is 
the  same  as  the  European ;  so  is  the  white-tailed  aea- 
eagle  ^IMiattim  aibiaUa),  a  mere  straggler  to  Green* 
lami;  the  white-headed  eagle  (ff.  Immcrnhnlm),  also 
known  as  the  "bald  eagle"  and  "  bird  of  Washington," 
is  a  distinct  spwiea,  peculiar  to  this  couiitr,'.    Its  great 
chauires  of  plumage  and  the  variahil.ty  in  size  have 
given  rise  to  the  impression  that  there  are  several 
species;  butj  aside  from  the  straggling  //•  albicilla 
and  the  South  American  harpy  ( Thrasyaetm  hnrmiaU 
which  scaroelv  reaches  Texas,  only  two  eagles  are  known 
to  occur  in  North  America.   They  are  easily  diatin* 
guishod  by  the  naked  yeUow  shank  of  H.  Imeoetfihuba 
as  compared  nith  the  featherod  ahank  of  jl^pala 

chrjjmiitus. 

,!}.  Strif/iihr :  owls.  A  lan-e  cosmopolitan  family 
of  some  175  species,  fairly  represented  by  27  species 
or  sub-spedea  of  11  genera:  but  the  proportion  of 
peculiar  forms  is  rather  smalL  The  Urge  cat  owb  sM 
several  varieties  of  .fiuAodrpm^  The  little  acreeeh 
owls  are  several  varieties  of  Smp^  (mo  and  one  or  two 
other  species.  Other  "  eanxl "  owls  are  the  lonir-eared 
\  (Anio  wi'honi'nnuM),  distinct  from  that  of  Knn>p<'.  and 
(the  short-cartid  (.1.  acctpitrinuji],  common  to  many 
ct)untries.  The  gray  wood  owb,  with  smooth  head*, 
are  the  enormous  Stn'x  cinerea^  the  barred  owl  (6'.  ne- 
bidosti),  and  their  respective  varieties,  with  the  pecu- 
liar S.  occidentalu  of  Weacem  North  America.  The 
snowy  owl  (Xtfctea  teemdkua)  is  a  cirrimipolar  sr>ecie« : 
the  hawk  owl  {Surnut  funerea)  is  (he  ^-unc  a-s  that  of 
the  Old  Worhi,  or  si^rccly  different.  The  .saw-whct 
or  Acadian  owl  I  A}/'  /"/"  aoiiiirn]  is  a  coniniim  sjio-ies, 
much  smaller  than  itM  convener  (iNt  Uti>fnuilmi  ric/mrii- 
soni),  but  still  snrpaoing  m  aiM  the  curious  pygmy  owls 
of  the  West  (GhtindtumgHOma»BA  U.  ferni;riueum)  \ 
while  more  diminutive  yet  iatbe  elf  owl  (Micrtuftfne 
whitnan),  no  larger  than  a  spanow.  The  buiiowijig 
owls  of  the  Western  prairies  and  of  Florida  are  Tarietus 
of  the  South  American  Sp>'>>ttito  niniadan'a. 
35.  Muamtda:  bani  uwb.^  (iSee  Aluconidjb.) 

86.  IMUaeidm.-  p$mhk  Ihe 
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I'inls  are  not  well  established.   Tliore  \irv  >"im'  .'.'«Ospc- ' 
cies  of  the  onjer ;  North  Anicriea  is  at)  (joor  as  posMiule 
in  iheM  Inids,  liaving  but  one,  the  Caffoliiw  paroauet 
{CoHunu  fnrtMHeiui$)t  and  thaX  tppmoily  doomed  to 
extern  mation. 

Pbxarux.  j 

37.  Picula :  woodpeckers.  A  nearly  ooonopolitan  | 
family  of  great  extent,  having  some  JOO  species.  Tbonsh  { 
only  29  of  these,  of  10  genera,  are  North  American,  toe  I 

niti'i  of  ixfuliar  or  characteristic  i^pccics  is  liiL'b.  woo<l- 1 
iieckt-rs  IkjIiii^  anion?  the  mtwt  secli-ntiiry,  ami  tluTclure 
locally  clistributed,  ol'binlj*.  Most  of  these  spiH-ics,  and 
«ome  of  the  genera,  arc  not  found  elsewhere.  The 
largest  species  is  the  ivory-billed  { Campephtlim  pri'iici- 
;xz7w)  of  the  Southeni  States;  the  next  m  size  is  the 
f»ilcatcd  i  H'/f'ilomitJt  pUmtua)  of  verv  general  disjwrsion 
Hi  wooded  areas  of  the  continent.  Many  of  the  ^itecies 
tidl  in  the  extensive  genus  Picus,  cotutnon  to  the  Old 
World,  thoujgh  these  species  an  tiL  characteristic  of 
JNoith  America,  llic  best  known  aie  the  hsiiy  (/*.  vU- 
bnw)  and  downy  iF.  nuf>esceni>),  irith  th«r  mnpeetiTe 
varieties;  the  rd  twkaJed  i  /*  lormh's)  is  connncd  to 
the  South,  and  the  ladder- btu  ks  (/*.  scahrris  et  varr. ) 
to  the  South-west,  where  also  a  Mexican  6|>ecie8  (/'. 
MtritkUindi)  reaches  our^  border.  The  white-headed 
{XmtmicuM  albolarvatut)  w  s  genus  and  species  peculiar 
to  the  >Ve«t.  as  is  ali<o  the  siii.iilar  Ixtwis  .s  \\(Mi<![Mi  ker 
\  A-rf/iuhsiiiii/t  tortpiiilus).  Aii'ither  beaiitilul  and  re- 
in;irkal»le  ^^eiiu.s  i.s  SjJiifrojiiau,  comprehending  the 
abundant  yellow-bellied  woodpecker  (6'.  variui)  and  its 
Western  varieties,  together  irith  tne  brown-headed 
(<SL  thyroides).  Melaurrpes  and  Cetitunu  axe  two 
handsome  genera,  not  confined  to  North  America,  the 
fimner  giving  u^  tin-  taudy  tricolor  «>r  nd-headed  wood- 
pecker (ilf.  erutUnHiiuhalus)  so  uleuliful  iu  the  East,  the 
■Iter  tike  rea-beUied  ( C.  caroUMu),  and  each  having 
ether  species  in  the  West  (M./ormieiBanit,  C>  avr(fron», 
C.  uropyf/i'a  I  in ) .  Finally,  the  golden  woodpeelters  ( Co- 
laptfv  1  an-  of  .-<'venil  species,  the  common  Ka-^tem  flicker 
{C.  auratiisj  being  replaced  in  the  West  by  the  red- 
■hafted  (C.  vuxtcaum]  and  the  gilded  {C,  cmywwfai). 

38.  CkatlidtB.   (See  Udckoo.) 

39.  Idngfishers.   (See  Alokdinida.  ) 

40.  Trogonid<t :  (rofuns  A  single  species  [Trogrm 
tmiHgum)  barely  toudx  .s  ixir  Ininler,  out  of  some  4U 
of  these  brilliant  binis  which  iidiabit  tnpkal  America 
and  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

41.  2VocAiV»/rr.- humming-birds.  Though  the  single 
hamnerof  the  Eastern  States,  the  common  ruby-throat 
[Trodatva  colubri*\.  long  almost  the  onlv  one  known  to 
inhabit  this  <oiiiitry,  is  now  astertaitud  to  l>c  aceoni- 
panied  into  North  America  by  no  I'ewer  tlian  14  oilier 
Bpecies  of  9  genera,  the  whole  list  is  stfll  moAll  in  com- 
parison with  the  400  speciee  of  100  fenera  which  in- 
habit other  parts  of  America.  AH  our  other  snedes 
but  the  one  named  are  confined  to  the  We.^t.  and  mof^t 
of  them  to  the  i^oulh-west ;  one,  however,  the  rut()us 
hanuaer  (Sriamhona  rt(fu»),  reaches  Alaska.  The 
others  are  TtvcnUua  aUxandri,  SeUuplnonu  alleiti,  S. 
fiatucercut,  Calypte  anna,  C.  coster,  Atthu  helouar, 
SteUula  aiiliopp,  (alntht/rax  lucifir,  Amazilin  fusro- 
Caudata,  A.  cern'iuftiitn'n,  Judie  latirottrix,  BdnUiuna 
xaaUtun',  Eugt'iie*  fulf^i-ii*. 

42.  (Jyptdidat :  vmWA.  A  moderate  group  of  about 
50  spedes,  nearily  oonaopoltean,  vejmsented  ny  4  spc- 
ciei  of  3  genera.  The  common  chimney  swift  or  chmi- 
neytwiHow  of  the  East  ( Chtttum  pdasgiat)  has  a  West- 
cm  congener  f  ('.  rniijri) ;  the  others  arc  the  eloud  swift 
{Xfphaceta  niger  borealis)  and  rock  swift  [PanuptUa 
ivuuQiM).  The  two  principal  dinnona  of  the  mnily 
an,  however,  represented      theoe  gOMvio  tinMB. 

43.  Capriinulgtda :  goattcwkm.  Larger  tnsn  the 
■St,  and  eoually  cosmopolitan.  repre.'^'iite<l  in  equal 
latio  by  eight  species  of  four  genera,  representing  two 
of  the  divisions  of  the  family.  The  whip-poor-will 
sod  chock-wiil's-widow  (Antro^oimu  vw^enu  and  JL 
"wmmmm)  am  typioal  Caprimvilgiiue^  the  fbimer 


miite  widely  diHtriltutt'd  in  the  Eastern  United  States, 
tne  latter  contined  to  th<'  iSouth.  Nuttall's  whip-poor- 
will  {Ffialfeiwptilu.i  nultaUi}  represents  the  same  group 
in  the  West,  and  another  larger  snocies  of  South 
America  (yyctidrovius  aUnmlllx)  roaches  Texas,  An- 
other .seetion  of  the  ftiiiiiy  is  illustrated  by  the  abun- 
dant night-hawks  or  ''buli-buts  "  \  (JliordeLlil»i»  popetue 
and  its  varieties)  of  most  of  North  America,  with  a 
smaller  spedea  in  the  Sooth- west  {C.  oeut^pemiM  tex- 
enmit). 

Pnxserex  { Clamiitorr*). 

44.  Tyrannidoe:  flycatchers.  These  offer  a  case  like 
that  of  the  hummers,  there  being  a  ctmsiderable  rep- 
resentjUion  by  11  genera  and  31  spwies;  nevcrtiu-lcsjs, 
a  small  one  in  comparison  with  th<'  niultitiule  of  Tyntn- 
ntdtx  in  warmer  parts  of  Ameriea  (7i»  genera,  ;;<K) 
spedea,  or  thereabouts).  The  tiopical  chancier  of  the 
whole  group  is  witnessed  hi  the  fitct  that  6  of  the  genera 
and  \'2  of  t'le  spcc-i  s  (.idy  reach  our  southern  border  or 
a  little  beyond.  Tiiose  wliieh  are  hurely  North  Auieri* 
can  are  the  Derby  (/'(V'»/i<7tm  il'ifiinnii.t  .  suljihurd»elly 
{Myiodyiuuta  luttiventrU],  fork-tail  [Milcvlu*  tyrun- 
ni«),  gray  tyrant  {T^rnnnns  dnmint'censu).  Couch's 
tjTant  ( 'P.  uulitiich'iIioiK  couchi),  nifoti.s-tail  ere.sted 
{ Afyinrclim  fn/tlirtx'frnis],  hawrenee  s  crested  \  ^f. 
lawrriii-ii  .  beanlle.ss  [OrnitJiiuin  I'liifArfje},  and  ver- 
milion {Pi/nxt'jiftiihi.i  riifiiiiriig  nmticainu).  Others, 
pushing  farther  or  more  numerously,  are  the  swallow- 
tail (Milniliu  forficatu»\^  Cassio's  tvrant  {T^ramxiM 
vocifernnis),  asn-throatca  crested  {Myinrrhiu  ctneret- 
Cfiut),  black  jicwit  '.  S'ij/ioniij<  uif/rienns' ,  Couc.s'.«  |iewee 
{CoatopuM  pertinax),  and  the  bufF-broasted  [jMetre- 
phanetfiJev^ronipimesc  i  ^  .  Thewidely-distributedgen- 
eni  are  only  7)/ranamt  Muiarcku*,  Si^imntUt^  ContopiUf 
and  EmpUhmiu:,  aU  oF whioh  reach  tne  British  border, 
but  scarcely  go  l>eyond  thi.s.  Abundant  species  in  the 
£jast  are  the  kingbird  [Tynvmm  cniolintnsijs],  ^rvM, 
crested  {Myiarchua  crinitut),  pewit  \  Stniiornut  fiuca), 
great  pewoo  {Ckmtopu»  bormUni,  wood  pewee  {C.  vtr- 
en»),  and  four  species  of  little  flycatchers  ( Empulotuix 
(irndicux,  trniflu  vu'in'muft.  and  ffncirrntn's''.  The  c<jr- 
re.Hpondine  Western  ones  ure  7)/ run  mis  vrti'mliji,  S'ty- 
inriilx  s*ii/i\  Coiit'ipii.s  t  irfii.i  ri'  hurdjfoiii.  Kmpiilunnx 
traiUi  pmillutj  E.  JiavivaitrLs  dijficilia,  E.  hainmondi, 
E.  abtamu. 

Pijurres  ( Oifcinrs). 

45.  Stmrnda:  starling  Old  W'orid,  the  European 
starling  {Shtmrn  mUgoru)  bardjr  straggling  to  Green> 

land. 

46.  ^^onvViff  .•  crows  and  jays.    (Sec  Crow.) 

47.  Icten'iltr:  Ameriean  8tarlin.;.'s.  l  la  kl/iRls,  orioles, 
etc.  A  large  family  (25  genera,  liXl  epecics},  confined 
to  America,  where  it  replaces,  and  to  some  extent  re- 
presents, the  Old- World  tShiriiida:;  fully  illustrated 
by  its  North  American  .s  genera  and  27  species.  Here 
iH'lonii  the  familiar  boUjlink  or  rei  dbinl  \  DuUchuiiijc 
o;-i/;(Vo/K.«) ;  the  notorious  cowliirds  i^AIulothnm  ali  r, 
M.  (Iter  o/mciiriis,  M.  (Hit-US !,  ])aniHitic  opun  other  binU 
like  the  Old- World  cuckoos;  the  swarming  Uockbirds 
of  the  genera  Agdanu^  Scoleeophofpa,  ana  QuiKoiut, 
as  the  red-shouldered  niai>h  blaeklurds  f  .1  iJurin'miti. 
A.  p.  i/nh'-runtur,  A.  trifulur],  ru.sty  and  blue  headed 
L'rakk  s  i  S.  frrntginms,  S-  ci/hikhi p/mlns],  crow  Itlack-* 
bird.s  [  y.  ]>itrjwn  iix),  In^at-taUed  andgreut-tailedgrakles 
(Q.  mqi'ir.  vutrniru»),  and  the  yellow-headed 
blackbinl  ( A'lUithnr'jilttilii.'^  idtructphalm}.  One  or  an- 
other of  the.sc  birds  i.s  extrtmiely  abiuidant  in  any  part 
of  the  I  nited  States,  and  .s»  an  ely  le.s.s  numerous  are 
the  meadow  starlings  or  " "  lield-larks  ( Sturnelfa  magna 
and  its  varieties).  The  extensive  genus  IdTus  com- 
prehends the  orioles,  noted  alike  tor  their  beauty  of 
plumaee  and  skill  in  weaving  hanging  pume-fike  nesta. 
The  Baltimore  and  orchard  orioles  {/.  galbula^  I. 
xj/iiriiijij  are  the  best  known  of  these,  but  various 
others  occurs  in  the  South  and  West  (L  buUoeki, 
eucuUattUj  jwrMonim.  and  nubmocfphalut  avduboni). 

48b  JV»viSMfat.*  mMheBi  baitings,  sparrows,  gros- 
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beaks,  etc.  One  of  the  very  largest  families  of  birds 
(floiue  5(HJ  f.|i.'.  it  s  ,  aa  i  iiiu.  li  the  most  extensive  of 
any  North  Auiehean  iaiuily,  having  37  genera  and  123 
ipecies  or  subspecies.  Notwithstanding  this  large  uum- 
Mr,the  ibroMareBOTuionalyuitei'^i^'c'^  that  no  satis- 
fkeUny  BubdiTunon  of  IIm  fuaSiy  ham  Ueu  u  fleeted.  A 
ftb  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  arc  cbaractor- 
iatio  or  entirely  peculiar.  JExoenting  a  few  of  the  boreal 
ooes.  tlie  ctirront  genera  are  altogether  diftercnt  from 
tho!M'  ot"  the  Old  World.  Tlie  mow  buntiui'  \  I*hr-- 
tr'ijjlutiits  /hV<»/wi,  Liiphind  longsnur  {('i-iilroiJiniiis 
htppomc"-' .  jiine  grot-beak  (I'uu'aHit  rnudetilorj,  and 
the  red-i "  11-  -  lJ;/iothus  Itnaria,  A.  I.  li<tII>ofilu  A.  horn- 
tmanni,  A.  exiUpaU  appMr  to  be  identical  in  both  hemi- 
epheras.  There  are  dndnct  additional  species  of  Cm- 
tiophnnes  [C.  nrnatitx,  6*.  r)iV/'«).  The  ehanieteristie 
Olu-World  genus  Pi/rrhufn  ibulltinch)  api>ears  as  a 
strair^rlcr  in  Alaska.  Thi;  conunon  red  erossinll  1  Ln.rin 
airciiostrii]  is  rei)resented  in  America  by  a  variety  or 
two  ( L.  c  anuriama  and  meiacana)  and  a  whito-winged 
species,  quite  distinct  (L.  hucontera)  \  the  Old-World 
hawfinoh  {OxxnthramUs)  by  tne  generically  different 
evening  grosbeak  (Hapermmona  vtma-tina) ;  the  ez- 
tensiTe  genus  Carpodacut  by  Bcreral  distinct  species  of 
purple  fin:  h*'>  iC.  piiriiiirms.      <  ( '.  frontalig); 

the  ucnu.s  Montifrinfiithi  is  replaced  by  Rhtiuchophanes 
{R.  maccoiciu' I ;  the  European  siskin  ((.'hrtmini'tris 
gpiniiJi)  bjr  the  pine  siskin  (C.  piniu);  the  huropean 

foldfinch  IGmiuelig  ekyant)  by  several  American  gold- 
nohes,  qwoieBof  .Jjtpa(^a(uius  jiL  trittii,  A,  lawratcu, 


nnoAes.  qwouBot  .djfra(^attAus  iA.  meat,  n.  unoratcu. 
A.  vmutria  and  its  vanetiea,  A.  notaitu).  The  rose 

finctica  arc  several  species  of  the  peculiar  geniw  /></- 
cmtlcte  [L,  (rjjhrocntit,  L,  ffriseinueha,  etc.),  confined 
to  the  West  an  1  North-west.  All  tlie  small  sjMitted 
and  streaked  sparrows  are  gcueriealiy  distinct  from  any 
of  Europe.  These  are  very  numerous.  The  leading 
ibniiBare:  the  savanna  sparrows  {Pfiuaxudiu  mwann^ 
P.  ftewp(l^  P.  rottratus,  and  others) ;  the  gnw  qwrrows 
{l^xKceta  ffranunaa) ;  the  grasshopper  sparrows  (Co- 
tumicuhts  pasgen'nut,  C.  nmdotci',  C.  tecnnh't);  the 
marsh  sparrows  [Animmlramiu  caiuhicutu-^,  A.  nvirl- 
timu»] ;  numerous  w<jng  spam>ws  ( MtJftxjn'x'i  fdsrintn 
and  itB  varieties,  ^f.  pitluxfns,  M.  /iiiaJiii', ;  snmnier 
qwrrows,  confined  to  the  South  and  West  (/'eiuxea 
gilfWwZw,  P.  ausiiti,  P.  rujictps,  P.  cnrpofiit);  aege 
qwnoiwa  (^tp^UigwKi  AtZutoUa,  A.  hdliK  mow  qpar- 
T0W8  {Jmeo  hitmaiu  and  numerous  Weetem  con- 
species);  ehipiiing  sparrows  { S})izrJhi  domattica^  S. 
aijrattU^  S.  wmticnhi,  and  three  or  luur  others);  the 
large  handsome  crown  sparrows  {Zonntn'r/iiu  leum- 
phnf»y  Z.  nUncoUh.  Z.  querula,  and  others) ;  the  lark 
sparrow  ( CAoiw/<a/ca  (jrnmviica) ;  and,  finally,  the  large 
roz  sparrows  [Pnxterdla  iliaca  and  several  other  vari- 
eties). The  lark  bunting  [Cidamotpizii  bicnlnr)  is  a 
notable  Western  form,  curioushr  resembling  the  bob- 
olink in  some  respects.  The  black-throated  bunting 
{Sjiizn  finwriaiiia)  is  a  near  relative  of  a  European 
genus.  The  gro-sbeaks  are  the  large  and  very  beautiful 
rose-breasted  [ Ztmtiodin  buhn  lrlunn )  and  black-headed 
{Z,  mdanocphaJa),  with  the  related  blue  species  ( 6rHi- 
rood  coerulm )  of  more  southerly  distribution.  The  ele- 

Snt  fMUnted  fioohesaie  the  nonpareil  (PnMerina  ctVutl, 
e  venioolor  {P.  venkoinr),  the  indigo  (P.  q/anea), 
'and  the  lazuli  {P.  (tmmvr.  Two  tiny  finches  barely 
reach  North  America  frmn  warmer  eountrii-s  {Sj>rr- 
iii'i/ilii/it  mort'/i'ti  and  I'himip'tni  zrici'}.  Tiio  larLre 
cardinals  are  of  two  penera  ^Cardinnlui  and  J'l/rrhu- 
loxiii),  hems  rcspciTtively  the  Virginian  and  Texan 
redbirds.    The  most  exteasive  gcnns  is  PipQo,  com- 

Strehendin^  the  well-known  t4iwhee  bunting  of  the 
Eastern  linitcd  States  (P.  erj/throphthtUnuu)  and  sev- 
eral Western  cotisjxwies.  with  a  group  of  other  species 
confiiii  il  t'l  the  \\  est.  as  I'  fn.^'-itx  in  its  several  vari- 
eties, J^.  nli'  fti,  and  J',  c/ilnnirn.i,  to  whitdi  the  crecn 
finch  iEinhfnuiijra  rii/irir;/'i/ii  [  of  Texas  is  n  latcd. 
This  comuletcs  an  enuinemiion  of  all  the  genera  and 
most  of  the  spi:i  ii?s ;  tew  of  the  former  are  absolutely 
ooafined  to  North  Amenot  but  all  have  ohanoteristio 


species,  and  the  whole  series  is  a|)art  I'mm  OM-WoiM 
relatives,  exceptini.'  in  the  cast's  nuttd.  Twn  Karnj-  ir. 
sfKicies  {Paxser  doniestiau  and  P.  mmtanut)  have  vei> 

foolishly  and  unfortunatdi^  been  imported  SM  atttnsl- 

ized  in  North  America. 

49.  Laniida:  shrikes.  A  mere  fragment  of  this 
large  family  of  over  100  species,  there  being  but  two 
snecies  of  the  leading  genus,  Lanitu.   These  are  th« 

Northern  butcher-binl  (/>.  fx)rmlis)  and  the  Southern 
loggerhead  [L.  ltuh)vtci<iau»],  with  its  consptvies  [L. 
I.  Kcculii'toritien). 

50.  Vireonuhv:  grecnlcts.  A  rather  small  group  of 
exclusively  American  birds,  about  one-fourth  of  them 
represented  in  North  America  bf  15  or  16  speeieB  of 
the  genus  T^rm  and  its  snbdivinonB,  the  misring  genera 
lieing  I/ijhpltilux.  Vtrrnjiiiiiiitt,  NfftctJ<T,  and  udHt*. 
The  leadinij  sji(ji;ie.s  are  the  red-eyed  i' T .  nlimcrut  '. 
white-eyi-il  i  I.  uinflxirnrniitis),  warblinir  ;  V.  i/i'/nu], 
yellow-throated  (  V.  Jiavi/rotut).  and  blut-  licadtd  I  I' 
*(tlitttrua)y  all  of  the  Eastern  States,  with  eorrtsjHinil- 
ing  species  in  the  West,,  anumg  them  the  isolated  V. 
atruxqnfltu. 

51.  Ampdidat.    (See  Ampkud«  and  WAXWmo.) 

52.  Ilirundt'nida :  swallowB.  liather  pooriy  repre- 
sented by  only  7  species  out  of  some  75  of  this  cos- 
mopolitan family;  but  all  the  species  are  abundant 
ana  charactcristie,  and  f'uniish  as  many  generic  tyiH'S. 
They  are  the  bam  swallow  (Uirumh  erythrogaxtra  hor- 
nwnm),  shaved  with  South  America  and  very  near  the 
European  speeies ;  the  iriiilO>bdlied  { Indoproeme  W> 
color),  a  peisaliar  Noith  Ameriean  type;  the  vioki 
gn^en  f  T'trht/cinrla  thnhiAxina),  American;  the  diff 
[Pitrorhtliihm  hinifrnm)  \  the  lank  (C'ftlle  Hpnria). 
common  to  botli  hemispheres;  the  nmr^h-win^'-d  i  S.>-!- 
gulopUryx  serrijH'nnis),  and  ihc.  purple  martin  {Pnyjat 
tuhia),  both  American. 

53.  Tanaffridtr :  tanagers.  Out  of  the  40  geneiB 
and  300  species  of  this  great  tropical  American 

ily  of  brilliant  birds  we  have  but  a  single  outlyinjr  fe- 
nus  with  4  species,  none  proceeding  beyond  the  Brittsh 
lM)nler.  These  arc  the  scarlet  tanager  '  !'.  ruhni  .  rhe 
rose  (/*.  iistityi),  the  hepatic  [P.  hrpaticaU  and  the 
erims4:)n-headed  [F.  Iiidnrininui \,  eqvulif  KpfOttioBtd 
between  the  Eiist  and  the  West. 

54.  Catrebida  .-  hoocy-crecpcrs.  One  Stray  species  b 
Florida  {CeHhiola  bakamaui»\  fam  this  snmU  fiuuljr 
of  tropicM  American  and  especmUy  West  Indian  hiris. 

;').'•.  Si/!vicfi[idfr :  American  warblers,  _  This  is  pre- 
eminently the  ehanieteri.''tie  tiimily  of  North  America, 
where  a  inajMiity  of  the  liHi  .speeies  and  all  but  two  or 
three  of  t  he  genera  o(  l  ur.  The  principal  missing  genud 
{ lidsifrittertu,  of  20  snecies)  douMlcas  actually  touches 
the  Kio  Grande,  and  Gronntrllxu  and  TerHittrk  are 
but  small  genera,  related  to  Jctcria  (hdoir) ;  wlulo  die 
only  Nort  h  American  genera  which  have  more  speoes 
elsewhere  are  Genthli/p\Ji  and  Sdophaga.  There  are 
in  North  America  iVJ  si'ccii  H  nf  I  1  trenera,  and  the  two 
leading  genera,  JlLliniii//>"plii/o  and  Dftidnrai,  have 
scarcely  any  species  elsewhere.  The  familv  represents 
in  America  the  Old-Worid  ^j^viida.  (o)  The  yellow- 
breasted  chat  {Icteria  twmu),  with  ita  two  exotic  allied 
genera  above  named,  represents  oneseotkm  of  the  fam- 
ily [Jcterimtr).  (b)  The  flycatching  wsiWen  (of  the 
genera  M){indii>rtrx.  CurdrUinn,  and  ^^tnjfhnrjii^  are  tlie 
most  southerly  in  their  relationships,  most  of  the  e.xtn»- 
liraital  species  belonging  to  this  section  (  S'-(i>phii;rit"^  >■ 
The  redstart  {.Setoplutga  rulia'Ua)  and  three  species  of 
Ml/iddioetm  (M.  nn'trahu,  M.  pUJti'lltiM,  M.  canadm*i*) 
arc  very  generally  distributed  m  North  America,  while 
Sdnphnqn  pt'cta  and  Car^dliaa  ruhrifrom  only  reach 
our  Houtbcm  border,  (c)  The  betotifiil  genus  Dmdrmn 
leads  among  the  wooa  warblers  proper  {SyfricoltfKr) 
with  23  sjtccies  and  two  or  tlm-e  sub  species.  thes»»  !<- 
ing  a  large  majoritv  of  all  that  are  kiinwn  to  e>ist.  The 
summer  warbler  (I),  mtiva)  rcpresent.s  a  small  section 
of  the  genus  which  has  several  tntpical  oouqiecieSi 
The  black-throated  green  ( D.  virms)  has  seveni  fdltsd 
in  the  West.  Other  abumlant  Eastern  ^padti 
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an  the  black- throated  blue  {D.  cfmilescmn) .  v:\th  itfi 
Western  correlative  the  black-throtitcd  pray  i  JJ.  nt//r<.t- 
cats):  the  yellow-rump  [D.  cornnata),  with  its  mm- 
mnion  Bpectes  D.  cmduboni  in  the  Wesst ;  the  yellow- 
throfti  {D.  donwuea),  nmilariv  related  to  the  \V  estcm 
P.  r/rnn'tr ;  tliR  cnpnilean.  iMm  kbiiriiiaii.  Itlack-poll, 
Kiy-broa^tt'<l,  cht-stinit-si'lfd,  blark-iiiRl-ycllnw.  Cape 
May.  iiniirit;.  mi-itoll.  and  i)im'  tTi'ej)iiig  [DlK  cirnilai^ 
blftcJdfunuK,  Atriiita,  aistaiifn,  prntisiihauirn,  niacnioxa, 
ttffrina,  ditcoior,  pahnaruni,  pinm).  Tlif  wftrni-eating 
warblers  are  eif^ht  species  of  the  cenus  JUclmintfiophi'la, 
of  which  the  blue-wm.eed  yellow  (a.  pinw),  blue  golden- 
winced  III.  <-Iin/-<>j'tn't),  orange-crownea  (//.  celata), 
NauiviUe  rujktipUJajftndxeanesaee^JI.pareip-ijia) 
an  thtt  mdiog  oneSt  tofether  with  Hdmmkmu  rer- 
Mvorttf  and  another  vedes  of  that  gmiasi  and  the 
prothonotary  warbler  ( /Votonoforwi  aVrw).  The  crecp- 
ins:  warblers  aR*  the  bluck-an<l-w})itc  {}fin'ntUta  ran'a) 
and  the  blue  yelluw-backed  (/'f/n//'/  (inirrirniKi),  with 
another  8j)ecies  of  the  latter  genus  just  reaching  Texas 
(P.  nifprilora).  FiBal^,  the  ground  warblers  include 
three  speciea  of  Ofo^^fpit,  the  Maryland  yellow-throat 
|6.  tn'rhn.s],  mnumintr  warbler  (G.  j>h>Jiiihli>]>m]  and 
rta  Wcstt^-ni  coiiirciu'r  I  (V.  imwr/ifliinn/i i,  witli  tlu'Con- 
nit  ticut  and  Kcntuc  ky  warblers  I  (^imroniis  (iijtlix.  0. 
/armosii)  and  three  species  of  l^iunu.  the  solden- 
crowned  ( «S>.  auricnpiBiu\  wfater  (&  iHmii*),  aaa  Loui 
aiana  (jS^.  motaciUa). 

56.  MotactUi'ihf :  wacrtails  and  pipits.  Nearly  eos- 
ni'iiM)litaii.  Imt  rhiffly  Old  World,  \cry  sparingly  repre- 
8eute<i  in  either  America.  Uur  species  of  wagtail  proper 
are  Old  World,  being  only  the  white  (JfetaoTZa  ofta, 
M.  oadarin),  astray  from  Europe  or  Aae^  end  the  yel- 
low [Bwii/tes  flavus),  of  circnmpdar  distnbiitioD.  com- 
mon in  Al:uska.  Our  pipits  are  one  stray  from  Lurope 
iAiUhuji  jtratfiisU},  tne  abundant  American  titlark 
(A.  huUn-icinnm),  and  the  Missouri  titlark  {Xtitci>ryg 
tpra{fttuiy  the  latter  a  peculiar  American  type.  There 
are  really  bat  two  properly  North  Ajnerioan  forais  of 
this  group,  and  scarcely  more  in  other  puts  of  Amer- 
i<?a,  uiit  ul'siimn  7.')  Hpe<;ics  in  all. 

•ST.  Alaiuliilif  ■  lirki*.    (See  ALAUDiDiE.^ 

58.  Troglodjftidic :  wreoa.  A  oonsidemole  proup, 
i^iiefly  AineiioRn.  but  so  faedlar  pot  together  that  its 
liinits  arc  uncerttiin.  As  commonly  accepted  it  focuses 
m  Middle  America,  where  occur  many  species  of 
I'tihirltipii  Jiii-i.  T/iri/olfionis,  etc.  Two  species  of  the 
former  (C.  brunueiawillus,  V.  couesi),  with  the  rock 

n  {Saipinctea  obsoieitu)  and  caSon  wren  ( CatJierpes 
iMiMM  and  itSTaiieties),  are  confined  to  the  South- 
\',  while  of  the  latter  genos,  the  great  Oarolnia  wren 

[Thryothitru-*  hulovirianm)  and  Bewick's  f  7*  Inn', -In] 
arc  more  widely  distribute*!  m  the  United  Htates.  <  )t  ber 
and  more  typical  wrens  of  North  America  are  the  Ikmusc 
wren  [Troglodute*  dom^gticm),  long-  and  short-billed 
tnanb  wnrens  (TdmcUodyte*  ptxltutns,  Ci»totlvmt»  nf'  f- 
fam),  and  the  winter  wren  {Anorthura  troghnlutis  li  l.  - 
mah's).  These  (x-cur  each  under  several  ge(i;;zra|ihi(al 
races,  and  the  Ixst  named,  with  itd  Alxskan  coiuijH'i  ics 
I A  t.  ulimceima)^  is  scarcely  different  from  the  common 
wren  of  Europe,  etOi 

59.  Carthudm:  creepers.   (See  CKKrHiiD.£. ) 

60.  Sititda:  nuthatches.  Another  small  group, 
eolj represented  in  America  by  one  genus,  Siftn;  there 
tn  four  North  American  species — whitc-bellicd  {S. 
nrolinantis  and  S.  e.  eteulecUa),  red-bellied  {S.  cana- 
oauw),  brown-headed  {&  punBa),  and  pgrgmy  {S. 

fil.  Pitn'd/r:  titmice.  A  rather larirc  finiily.  in  sily 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  Webtt  rn  in  ac- 
tically  confined  to  North  .Vmerica,  where  17  siiei  'u  .s  or 
sub-.Hpccies  of  4  genera  occur.  One  .species  of  h>pho- 
phan>^  {L.  ifloAoekrt)  b  rery  near  the  Eurowan,  but 
the  other  crrated  titmice  an^  niort3  distinct  (//.  bi'mlor, 
Otrocnutatm,  inornatufi).  The  central  genus,  Pnrm, 
ahajrhw  most  of  the  species;  the  leatlinir  ones  aro  the 
^jack- capped  chickadee  {R  cUricqpiUtu),  near  the 
nuopeui;  the  wfaite-hrowed  {P.  montamu)i  the 


chestnut  }iacked  {P.  mfe^c^nx)  ;  the  Hudsonian  (P. 
IniJsnii t>u.<!) ;  and  the  Siberian  {P.  cinctm),  an  Alaskan 
i'nrm  identical  with  that  of  Asia.  There  are  three  Spe> 
cies  of  the  Western  and  Mexican  genus  Ptaltrtpartu — 
the  least  bush-tit  (P.  nUnrnut),  the  plumbeous  {P. 
phnihri's).  :itiil  }i!a<  k  (>arpd  nuianotit).  This  is_  a 
pecubar  Aiiu  ru  an  type,  as  is  tilso  Auripanut,  with  it.s 
sini-de  sii.','t<  s  (  t.  fliivici'/ts). 

ti'j.  C7i'/m'T/r/<T,- wren-tits.  One  genus  and  speoics 
{ChnmtTa  ffuciata),  peculiar  to  CalifonibL  (SeeaSove.) 

03.  Titrduke:  thrushes,  warblers,  etc.,  etc.  The 
thrushes  proper  are  a  great  cosmopolitan  family  of 
some  2iK)  species,  and  irnni  tin  it  ha.s  not  proven 
practicable  to  di.sengagt;  the  enormous  assemblage  of 
some  6<K)  8j>eoiejj  o\'  ()1<1- World  warblers,  commonly 
called  i^vuda,  (a)  The  latter  onlty  occur,  in  their  ■ 
typical  maniftetadon,  in  the  New  World  by  two  boreal 
species,  Phi/Umcnpiis  hirrnlia  and  Ci/mifCitla  surn'r/i, 
which  straggle  to  Alaska,  (i)  But  nciir  or  among 
them  stand  the  kinglets  {Regidus).  of  which  North 
America  has  two  distinct  species,  the  ruby-crown  {&. 
calendula)  and  the  gold  crest  (R.  mtrnpa).  M  Nor 
will  violence  be  done  by  considering  the  isolated  Amer- 
j  ican  gi'nu.s  Pitliojitiht  m  this  connwtion.  Most  ot  its 
I  species  l>elong  to  Middle  .\nierli  a.  btit  the  blue-trrav 
(.'iiatcatcher  \P.  oneriUea)  and  two  others  inhabit  North 
America,  {d)  The  aquatic  dippers  arc  represented  \if 
a  single  peculiar  species  of  the  wide-ranging  genus 
(^Incliis  (< '.  mexican»jf)  of  the  Uocky  Mountains,  {e) 
Tlio  large  Old- World  LToiip  ed'  chats  has  a  straggling 
species  in  this  country,  the  stone  chat  (lilcu-iVvVa 
vetiant/u),  but  is  chieDy  represented  hy  the  beaut ilul 
blue-biros  of  the  genus  iSkoftiiL  neeoliar  to  America,  of 
three  species— the  Bastem  (S.  noKt),  Menean  (S. 
ni'xioiiKt),  and  .Vn'tic  (.S*.  arcfica).  {/)  The  exclusively 
Aiucrican  grou])  ol"  the  mocking  thrushes  {Mimma)  is 
generally  bruu::lit  into  this  connection,  though  their 
true  relationships  may  be  elsewhere.  These  abound  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  and  are  fairiy  numerous 
in  the  United  States.  The  mountain  mocker  (Orox- 
ii'ptts  montanvs)  is  pecidiurly  North  American  ;  the 
lauious  mocking-binl  and  homely  cat-lilnl  (Miniu.i  poll/- 
ijloHiu,  J/,  caraliiieirnvt)  are  characteristic  of  the  i>urac 
country,  where  also  occur  nearly  all  the  nomeruus  spe- 
cies 01  thrashers.  One  of  these  is  emunon  in  the 
United  States  at  large,  the  brown  thrasher  {Harpo' 
rhynchm  rufus)  \  the  others  are  confined  to  the  South- 
west {H.  ni/wt  longirostris,  II.  airvi'mxtj-ix,  II.  c  pal- 
vwrt^  II.  heiidirit\  II.  ciuerrux,  II.  redin'nig,  II.  r.  le~ 
coHhi^  £L.  ermali$\  (p)  jl^pical  thrushes  of  North 
Amenea  are  all  of  the  nngle  wide-ranging  and  compre- 
hensive genus  Turdtui;  there  are  13  c-liaractpri.stic  sjie- 
cies  and  their  varieties,  the  leading  ones  being — the 
wood-thrush  (7!  mmteltnivtV  the  vi'cry  ( 7! /u^cwcwji), 
the  hermit  (T.  unalcuca:),  tlie  olive-back  (7*.  uxtvlahis), 
together  with  the  common  robin  (7!  migratnrim)  and 
Oregon  robin  {T.  iim->ii.«).  The  Kunjpcan  redwing  (7! 
i/iacui)  also  occurs,  but  onl^'  as  a  straggler  to  Green- 
land; the  rest  are  ehamoterutic  American  qieciee. 

For  (I'oiiniiiJc  relations  of  North  American  birds  w-c 
art.  AiiKU'liLTf  HE  (Amkrican  i.  Tlie  i>niiciiial  sy.-itcinrtlio 
trcatisea  since  the  Aiiduboniun  i>>iii)(i  arc:  CussIu'h  Illutt. 
I!.  Citla.,  etc.,  1  vol.  svo,  ;   llnwcr's  S.Am.  (><:tl., 

1  vol.  ■tto,  ls.')T;  llairtl,  Ca-isin,  uiui  I.axvrcnco'.s  B.  N.  Am., 
1  vol.  4to,  l-.".s  vol.  ix.  Parijir  R.  R.  Rfp.,  and  later  oda., 
with  atlaa  of  W)  plut«») ;  Haird's  Birds  ilex.  Bound,  fr'arr., 
1  vol.  4to,  ia".9:  Baird's  Rrr.  Am.  B.,  1  vol.  8vo,  lt<64-«6; 
Klliot'a  B.  of  N.  Am.,  2  voU.  fol.,  1S66-69;  SaumelV  B. 
*V.  Engl.,  1  vol.  8vo,  l!?*6T,  and  later  ods. ;  Coop4?r'f>  Omith. 
Cala.,  ed.  Baird,  1  vol.  8vo,  1870;  Cones's  Key  N.  .i.  Bird*, 
1  vol.  8vo.  1872;  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway's  Hi«t.  N.  A. 
B.,  3  vols.  8in.  4to,  l'<r4;  Couca'a  Birdt  Nortli->r^,  1  vol. 
Hvo,  1874;  Henshaw's  Omith.  HlifeUr'*  Erpi..  1  v,<\.  4tO, 
1875;  Minot's  L«nrf  and  Oam«  B.  of  S.  Engl.,  1  vol.  8vo, 
1877;  Gentrv's  Life-hiMt.  B.  E.  Penna.,  2  vols.  8vo,  187&-77; 
Jasper's  B.  of  N.  Am.,  1  vol.  fol.,  1874-78;  Maynard's  B.  of 
K.  V.  .S.,  1  vol.  4to,  1872-78;  Mcrriam's  Rev.  B.  Conn.,  1  vol. 
Svo^  1677:  Cones'*  ^.CWenHlo  Fatt.,  part  vol.  8vcl  1878: 
Xanb'e  MmMtMt.  1  TeL  fid.*  1880:  Jonas  sad  AaWs 
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la.  Xe$U  and  E^i  of  B.  of  Ohio,  fol.,  1878  et  ttq. ;  Stearns' 
N.  EnfL  Bird-life,  ed.  Coues,  2  vols.  8to,  1881 -K3;  Wheat- 
en's  B.  of  Ohio,  1  vol.  Svo,  1882.  The  BuU.  NuttaU  Club,  ed. 
Allen,  8  vols.  8vo.  187fr-ti3,  is  mainly  devoted  to  North 
American  birds.  See  also  various  papers  in  Pne.  PkUa. 
Acad^JPim.  Bmtm  Soe.  tM.  JBiaL,  JVee.  JBmmb  JiA,  JYoc. 
U-tHrnk  JAh.,  ml  Mu.  Ctap.  JM,  ML  U.  A  OtoL  Sbrt., 
Jbm.  If.  Y.  Lye.  Nat,  JfM.,  Am,  Imm.  Sei.,  and  elsewhere, 

Sr  Allen,  Baird,  Brewer,  Brawster,  Osasin,  Cope,  Coaea, 
eoahaw,  Lawrence,  Marsh,  Ridgway,  and  others.  (E.  c.) 

BIBMINQUAM,  a  mauufacUiring  bacough  of  New 
HaTen  oo. ,  CSonn. ,  w  at  the  junction  of  the  Roaaatonic 

and  N;uii:;itnrk  Rivi  rs.  In  uiili  s  W  nf  New  IT  ivimi. 
It  in  oti  lliu  NiiiiL'atiK'k  Puiilriiail  uiuJ  llic  New  ll;i\fii 
and  I>i  ihy  M  iilmu  i.  A(  ri).>s  the  Nau^iituck  Kivor  i.-i 
an  irun  Lirid>!e  .iaO  I'ettt  lung,  and  acru»s  tlie  Huusatoiiic 
a  wouden  bridge  700  feet  hue.  There  are  three  hotels, 
a  DOtioaal  bank,  another  bank,  a  weekly  newspaner, 
five  dmrohesi  and  good  schools.  It  has  also  wixtllen- 
mtlls,  a  ootton-utill,  pa])er-milK  a  roUing-uiill,  iron-  and 
bni8»-foundrics.  a  maehinc-shop,  ninnuf;ictorics  of  sil- 
Ver-platt'<l  ware,  cofiM-t  Htot-Ls.  .skates,  pins.  Uicks.  cor- 
8Ct«,  furniture,  toys,  wtrriiiuc  haniwiire.  bolt.-*,  oriraiis. 
etc.  The  town  i.s  liiilited  with  l'iis,  and  h;Ls  a  [>Lirk  ami 
water-works.  Its  property  is  valuod  at  $8,t)*A),(KX»,  and 
its  public  debt  is  $VN)00.  In  1868  a  dam  costing 
1(7(10,000  was  built  across  the  HoQMtonic.  Binaing- 
oam  was  inooriv>rated  in  1853.    Popoladoo,  3026. 

IMKNKV.  bwiu  Hkt.i,  (I'52.')-lvMi.  an  American 
iiiiijor  ijrii.  riil,  w:us  Ixirn  at  lluia;<\ illc.  Ala.,  May  2'.', 
Ill-  \v;L-,  ilii-  tonrth  son  (if  .hinu'.s  (i.  Hiniry, 
who  reuiuvei  to  the  North  in  18^4  and  l»c<aim-  tin- 
aMMt  prominent  leader  of  the  anti-8laver>'  politi<  al 
movement  Afler  receiving  a  liberal  education,  partly 
at  Phillip  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  I>ayid,  at  the 
Hfe  of  eighteen,  entered  into  mercantile  life  at  Cin- 
omnati.  Meeting  with  some  reverses,  he  removed  to 
Up|)fr  Sauinaw,  Mich.,  wlicrc  he  .si\i<lifd  law  and  was 
admittotl  to  the  bar.  In  iN-ts  he  liecamc  connected 
with  a  law  and  collection  airency  at  Philadelphia,  and 
conducted  an  exten.Hive  biusiness  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
liebclliun.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  been  an  officer 
in  a  Philadelphia  militi*  regiment,  and,  full  of  ardor 
for  the  Union  cause,  he  wrved  with  his  regiment  trader 
(icn.  Rolicrt  !'at(<Ts<in  in  VirL'inia.  When  the  first 
brief  tt  iin  ol'  nilmtaicnt  cxpircl  lie  raii^eil  the  Twenty- 
third  Pennsylvania  vnlunici  rs.  a  rcLnaieiil  oi'  tit'ieeii 
eompanies,  and  wa.s  appointed  lis  colonel.  He  reached 
Washington  Aug.  22,  1861,  and  the  good  discipline 
and  effectiveness  of  his  troupe  attracted  the  attention 
of  Pres.  Lincoln.  Bimey,  having  been  appointed 
liiiira(licr-L'<'neral  in  Feb.,  1862.  served  under  Gen. 
Met'lellan  in  the  Peninsular  canipaiirn.  His  couraire. 
re;ii|iiicss  ot"  resourc  e,  preseiii  c  ot  niind  in  daniier,  and 
military  skill  were  recnunized  at  the  battlcH  of  Williams- 
burg, Fair  Oaks,  and  Seven  Pines,  and  his  services 
were  highly  commended  by  the  gallant  Gen.  Philip 
Kearney.  During  Gen.  Pope's  campaign  in  the  latter 
pert  of  the  summer  of  1862,  Gen.  Bimey  was  distin- 
gaished  in  the  seoond  battle  of  BuU  Run  (Aug.  30), 
and  estu'i-ially  at  Chantilly  Si  ttt.  1).  where  with  peven 
regiments  he  eliwkcd  a  ( '<Milrilerat«.>  force  betbn'  which 
a  division  had  retired.  In  this  battle  Gen.  Kt  arncy 
was  kille<i,  and  Rinicy  a.ssumed  command  of  his  troops. 
In  the  disastrous  battle  at  Fredericksburg  (Bea  13, 
1862)  he  repulsed  with  grant  slaughter  an  attack  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  Union  army.  At  GhanodkoviDe 
(M.ay  2,  ls<.:;i,  wln-n  a  lart'c  part  of  the  enemj  was 
interposi'd  U  tween  his  divi.sion  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  he  cut  his  w.-iy  throuch.  brinuing  with  him 
a  captured  Confederate  brigade.  For  his  gallantry  on 
this  oceiu'iitn  he  was  afterwards  promotcil  major-gen- 
eral. At  Gettysburg  (July  2,  186:S)  he  held  an  ex- 
posed position  on  the  Union  lefl,  and  by  his  stubborn 
resistance  to  IningHtreet's  attack  saved  the  army  from 
being  overwhelmed,  though  at  the  loss  of  half  his 
corps.  lie  conlinueil  tu  he  cniisnicuous  in  various 
engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ^enerallv 
Mteimiig  mder  hiaoommaad  the  wgimentn  with  whiA 


he  had  l)een  associated  from  the  first.    He  was  ap- 

J)oiuted  to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  army  corps 
fuly  23,  lHfi4,  and  fouuht  with  his  usual  gallantry 
mwt  Gren.  (iratit  in  tlie  W' ildemess  and  the  suUte- 
quent  operations  of  the  army  in  the  advance  on  Rich- 
mond until  a  few  days  before  bis  death.  Stricken 
down  with  malarial  fever,  he  w:is  brought  to  his  home 
m  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  Oct  18,  1864. 

BIRNEY,  JA.MES  Gillespie  (1792-18,57),  a  di.stin- 
,  giiished  opponent  of  slavery,  was  bom  at  Danville,  Ky., 
j  Feb.  4, 1792.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  iu  1812,  stud- 
!  ied  law  at  Phikdelphia  with  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  went  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  deoted  to  the  legishtam.  In 
1S2')  he  nnnovcd  tu  !Iiinf,<ville,  .\la..  pnu'fi.sc*!  law,  ud 
l)ecame  <listn(  i  atturneyand  lueujberut'  the  l<^pfllataiv. 
In  |  H33  he  took  part  in  itrtranizin::  a  branch  of  theCol- 
(miKation  Scx-iety.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  became  professor  in  the  nniver«ty  at  Dan- 
ville.  Here  also  he  orL'anized  a  colonization  society, 
and  was  made  its  pre.sident.  but  soon  ai\er  {iublished  a 
letter  advocating  the  imiuediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  at  the  same  time  set  free  his  own,  twenty 
in  n\mil«T.  I'imlinL'  it  iiajn >s.si})le  to  get  a  printer  for 
anti-slavery  nuldieatiuns  in  Kentucky,  he  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  wnere  he  publi.she<l  The  P/til'iuthrnpigt,  one 
of  the  earliest  paiK-rs  to  urge  the  abolition  of  idavery. 
Tlie  office  in  which  it  was  printed  wjis  several  times 
attacked  by  mofae  and  whoUy  or  partially  deeuofed. 
In  1836  be  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Amemean 
.\nti  sIaviTy  Siii  ioty.  and  went  to  reside  in  New  York, 
lieviiiin;.'  liitii-4*  lt'  viL'rimusly  to  it.s  work.  Ih-w.is  prom- 
inent in  orL'anizinir  the  Libertv'  ]iarly,  l>y  which  he  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1840  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Engbnd.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Saginaw. 
Mich.,  and  was  agwn  nominato<l  for  the  Presidency  in 
1 844.  He  reeeiv^  over  62,0i  n » votes  in  thirteen  States, 
and  his  oandidaey  deprived  Henry  Clay  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  thereby  securing  the 
i  election  of  Polk.  He  wiis  soon  after  disabled  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  took  no  fbrther  part  in  public 
affairs.  H«  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25, 
,  1857. 

UISCACHA,  BiscACUO,  or  Viscacilv,  a  Sooth 
American  quadruped  of  the  £unily  (7iUjidUiK»ia^  order 
Iioileiitia ;  the  Lnffotlroimu  trmedaetyhu.  liiaagh 

i  reiatt^l  to  the  active  and  graceful  chinchilla,  it  is  a 
heavy  bodied  fossorial  animal,  living  in  bumiws  under- 
ground, and  beariuL'  tlie  khuv  n  lation  to  the  ihinchil- 
la  that  the  prairie-dog  of  North  Amcrii«  {Cj/nomjfi 
hi(loeieiaMu)  lustains  to  the  true  arboreal  iqaindt:  Hi 

feneral  economy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  prairie-dog- 
he  biscacha  innabits  the  Pampas  in  vast  numbers,  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  abimdant  and  characteristic  animab 
of  the  open  country  ea($t  of  the  Andes,  which  is  in  some 
jjlaee.s  coHii)letely  undeiiniiicd  witli  its  l(urn>w>;  thi-s* 
are  al.'*o  occupied  in  many  c.u*es  by  a  kiml  ol'<iwl  i  .S'y)o>- 
ti/to  cuniculiirt'ii).  The  linibs  ai-e  stronir,  the  hiotlcr 
somewhat  elongated ;  the  fore  feet  four-toed,  the  hind 
feet  thre6*tocd  ;  the  longest  claws  are  lu-aily  .m  inch; 
the  ears  are  of  moderate  length ;  the  tad  rather  kogi 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body,  bushy,  but  naked 
and  ealloii.s  tindi  riimili  for  a  space,  being  that  applied 
to  the  gniund  wlu  ii  the  ercature  sits  erei't  on  its  bind 
i;Marters,  us  is  its  con.Htanl  habit  The  length  of  its 
head  and  body  is  from  IS  to  24  incbes;  of  the  tail,  in- 
cluding the  hairs,  Hj  to  loi.  The  color  is  dark  gray 
above,  pencilled  with  black,  white  or  vellowisb -white 
below :  the  tail  colored  to  eorres)Miud  ;  the  bead  sevenl 
times  banded  with  black  and  white.  The  dental  form- 
ula of  the  genus  is  as  in  other  ChiachiUidte  and  nearly 
throughout  the  hystricinc  series  of  rodents  (m.  -^4) ; 
the  enamel-folds  di%''ide  the  grinders  into  transvene 
laminae,  of  whioh  there  are  two  to  each  tooth,  except- 
ing the  back  upper  mokr,  with  three.  The  closest  re* 
lationships  arc  with  the  genus  LoffttVnm.       (r..  c.) 

BISCHOKF,  T11K01K1R  Li  Dwi.i  Wii  iir.i.M  V(.\.  a 
distinguished  German  biologist  and  embtyologist,  was 
bom  9t  Hanover,  Oct.  28^  1807.  He  wso  a  son  «f 
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Christian  Ileiorich  Ernst  Bischoff  (1781-1  RAl).  an  em- 
inent writer  on  therapeutics.  The  younger  Bi*  In  iff  was 
educmted  at  IHiwddorf,  Heidelberg,  Bunn,  and  Berlin ; 
leeehred  tJie  doolor's  degree  in  1 832 ;  became  profeeaor 
of  anatomy  at  Boon,  lS8rt;  of  phi/siologj',  1843;  and 
in  1844  was  made  a  professor  at  Giessen.  In  1855  he 
Tem(ivf<l  tn  Munich  and  licttimc  professor  nf  anatomy 
and  physiolog}'.  He  resigned  this  position  in  lo76. 
Among  his  many  important  works  are — Bewein  der 
rem  dtr  JjejfaUmg  meMUbtmgm  ptriodktkm  ReffUttg 
XiodSmmg  der  Ekt  da  ^tgffi&dert  vtut  der  Mm- 
tcJun  (I  S  I  I) ;  vrn*  imp<nrtant  memoirs  on  the  develop- 
ment <»f  the  nibbil  ( 1S42),  the  dog  (1845),  the  Guinea- 
pig  (18521,  the  roe-deer  (1864),  and  various  apes  (1867 
and  1870):  f)rr  Hnmxtoff  nh-  Mass  dfs  tStoffverhxrfx 
f  l5s.')3)  ;  ami  />/V  (imsxhiriia  indnngfn  de»  MeiifrJirn 
mil  Bn^ickiticJttipinig  ihrn"  Eiitirickrluitg  bndmx  FkIks 
uud  ihrer  Annniuung  bei  dtn  Affm  ( 18C)> ).  His  .scien- 
tific writin^:s  are  mostly  records  of  his  u\rn  minute, 
laborious,  and  accurate  rcscarohes,  and  present  many 
orijEinal  and  interMtiiig  Tiem.  Even  those  papers 
which  haye  now  beooiM  uliqnated  are  often  import- 
ant  aa  wajmaite  in  the  history  of  science. 

BISMAKrK.  the  eapif.il  of  Dakota  and  of  Burleigh 
county,  is  on  the  Missouri,  at  the  cnmine  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  R;»ilnjKid,  420  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Sl  Paul. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  splendid  bridge.  Bis- 
marck has  a  fine  coart^hotise,  two  banks,  good  hotels, 
churches,  and  pnl)llc  s^'hools,  and  a  daily  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  It  wjia  settled  in  1873.  and  is  now  the 
head(|uarters  for  five  lines  of  steamlxjat.s  euniprising 
tvrenty-eij^ht  boats,  and  is  the  gateway  to  the  mining 
and  grazing  country  of  Montana.  Its  population  in 
1880  nutuberod  1758,  and  is  rapidly  increasing*  Itvras 
chosen  as  the  Territorial  capital  in  1883. 

BISMARCK,  Otto  Edtiahd  .Leopold,  Prince, 
chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  wasbomApril  1, 1815, 
in  the  village  of  Schbnhausen,  in  the  district  of  Magde- 
bugy  when  his  &liier»  Kail  Wilhehn  von  Bismarck, 
owned  an  estatei.  On  his  father's  nde  the  Ikmtly,  al- 
tlioiiirh  of  but  moderate  means,  traeed  its  de.wnt  from 
tile  liubles  of  the  Mark.  Hiis  muiher  was  the  daughter 
of  iVivy -councillor  Mencken,  grandson  and  great-grand- 
soQ  of  the  two  Leipsie  scholars  who  pubUahed  the  Acta 
EntUtorvm.  Bismarek's  fint  experience  of  school-life 
was  at  the  Plamann  b<-ianlInif  s*"hool  at  Berlin,  and  his 
recollectiua  of  tlit;  rigid  <lisi  ijiHiie  there  enforced  is  far 
from  pleasant.  Tlienoe  In-  wttit  to  Tne  with  I'rot.  Boii- 
Deli,  and  afler  that  contioued  hiH  i^tuiiieii  in  the  Fried- 
tidi  Wilhclm  GymnaShim,  and  later  at  the  Grane 
Kloeter  School.  In  1830  fat  Ka.stertide)  he  entered 
the  University  of  (liittincen,  with  the  intention  of 
'!(■  voting;  himself-  to  judieial  htmlies.  Ahhouu'h  lie 
evinced  greater  delight  in  the  gayeties  of  student-htii', 
with  its  drinking-bouts  and  duels,  than  in  his  books  or 
ia  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  he  was 
osvertheleas  able  to  pass  a  saccessral  examination  in 
183o.  After  imictising  for  a  sliort  time  in  the  city 
(•ourti*  of  Berlin,  and  later  in  those  of  Aachen  and 
Hotsdam,  in  the  mean  while  sending  for  one  year  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  rifles,  he  entered  the  agricultural 
academjf  at  Eldena,  near  Oreifkwald,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  his  Ivrother.  he  prepared  himself  to  assume 
eharee  of  the  family  eatalea  in  rouierania.  He  enten»d 
i  n  this*  eharee  in  1839,  and  for  the  next  five  years 
redded^  on  one  of  these  estates.  namH  Kicphot'.  it  is 
eooentrie  hehavior.  coupled  with  his  nttir  disn  Lard  of 
etiouettc,  pained  him  tiic  name  of  the  mad  .lunker."* 
and  ho  was  so  unsuei^esshil  that  lie  at  one  time  thought 
of  removing  with  wiiat  .«till  remained  of  his  fortune 
and  settling  as  a  iiarmer  in  the  i'ulish  forests.  In  the 
ineiin  while,  his  voulhful  ardor  having  gmlually  spotil 
itself,  be  devote(i  much  time  to  reading,  liistorical  works 
espefflalty,  and  interested  himself  in  political  affairs, 
evincing  soniewliat  lll«  ral  views.  At  hi.s  father's  deatii 
be  became  owner  of  tlie  estate  at  Schonhausen,  whiiher 
he  removed  in  1845.  Shortly  afterward  he  accented 
the  position  of  inspector  of  dykes  along  the  river  Elbe, 


and  was  appointT-d  a  delegate  to  the  assembly  of  the 
Prussian  pruvitiee  of  Saxony,  in  which  capacity  in  1847 
he  became  a  member  of  the  first  Jiandtaue  (general  par- 
liament) of  the  kingdom  of  Psrissia.  Hie  diKtrhtm're 
utterances  of  the  LiU-ral  majority  were  po  little  in 
aoconl  with  his  views  that  he  soon  attached  liim)<<'if  to 
the  eonst  rv.itive  side,  which  speedily  learned  to  n-t:ard 
him  as  a  powerful  and  talented  leader.  His  speeches 
voiced  the  feeling  of  nationality  which  had  inspired  him 
while  yet  a  student  He  repeatedly  spoke  m  opposi- 
tion to  the  demand  of  the  Libends  for  the  extension 
of  parliamentary  riL'lits,  and  in  the  (hdiatcs  on  the 
eiiiHt)ei))nlion  of  the  dews  he  strenuously  maintained 
the  opinion  that  Prussia  must  preserve  its  character  as 
a  ('hriatian  state.  In  July,  llH7,  ahortly  after  the 
ad  ioumnient  of  the  Landtar,  he  married  Johanna  vnn 
I'uttkamcr,  the  dauchtcr  of  a  Pomemnian  landed  jto 
prielor.  She  bore  hiiii  three  childn  n,  one  daugiitcr 
and  two  son.s. 

Bismarck  was  not  in  accord  with  the  turn  given  to 
Prussian  affairs  by  the  events  of  1848.'  When,  on  the 
2d  of  April,  the  Parliatuent  voted  an  addrcs.'*  to  the 
king  thanking  him  for  the  mea.Mires  of  rehirm  he  had 
granted,  although  the  vote  was  ahuost  imaninums  Bis- 
marck opposed  the  motion,  sityin^  that  he  could  not 
lie,  and  would  not  pretend  to  ivioiee  at  entering  upon 
H  course  whi<'h  he  believed  to  Be  wrong.  At  a  buer 
day,  when  preparations  for  the  Prussian  advance  iipon 
Sehleswig-lIoUii  in  wi  re  under  considenition,  he  spoke 
of  the  ''Phaethuii  lliuhts  of  Prussian  policy,  '  and  at 
abfDnfcllM  same  time  he  drew  attention  to  the  danger- 
ous eonowBons  that  the  (iovemment  had  made  to  the 
Poles  in  Poeen.  With  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Germans  id"  that  day  it  was  n«it  surprising 
that  he  failed  tu  s^'cure  an  election  either  to  the  Prus- 
.sian  Parliament  or  to  the  National  German  Assembly. 
It  was  not  until  1849,  when  the  reaction  had  set  in, 
thai  he  was  chosen  a  deputv  to  the  I^nndtag  that  was 
to  meet  at  Berlin.  Wliile  tlierc  he  firmly  oppoFied  the 
dcmoenitic  party,  and  antagoni/cil  ail  :ittcni)it.s  of  the 
(iovemment  toeffectn  more  perl'cct  un-on  iK  twecu  the 
members  of  the  so-called  Alliance  of  the  Three  Kings 
{Dreikdnigsbundnvs).  In  his  speei'h  ot  Sept.  6j  1849, 
he  answered  the  question,  "  What  would  Frederick  the 
Great  have  done  after  the  break-up  of  the  Frankfort 
constitution?"  as  fullow-i;  "Ho  would  either  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria,  and  have 
]jlayed  the  brilliant  role,  afiterwnrd  eoMled  by  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  or"  (and  here  we  mi^  note  the  genn 
of  the  policy  of  ISM).  **at:  the  risk  of  being  obliged  to 
tlirovv  the  sword  info  the  balance,  be  would,  af\er  de- 
clining the  iuijjerial  crowji,  have  ordained  what  form  the 
German  constitution  must  take."  In  the  Krlurt  Par- 
liament he  opposed  the  constitution  submitted  by  the 
Government,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 


Prussian  in  character.  In  the  Parliament  of  1850  ho 
a*ivucated  an  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

His  views  on  this  ix)int  underwent  a  complete  change 
af\er  he  was  appointed,  Aug.  18,  1851,  to  represent 
Prussia  in  the  Fedend  Diet  The  king  reguora  him 
as  the  man  who  could  best  bring  about  a  renewal  of 
friendly  relations  with  Austria,  and  Bismarck  repaired 
to  I'rankf'trt  in  flu-  firm  conviction  that  Pru^^ia  should 
act  in  accord  with  Austria,  and,  if  nccesaar>',  even  subordi- 
nate herself  to  that  power.  His  oflidalinteroonne  while 
at  the  German  Diet  with  the  repivseDtativw  of  the  em- 
I>eror  Francis  Joseph  seriously  weakened  this  eonvio- 
tioii ;  and  the  mission  to  Vienna,  whither  the  kinLr  sent 
him  ia  lite  Hummer  of  1852  in  order  that  he  might 
bring  about  a  definite  understanding  with  the  Austrian 
Cabinet,  satisGed  him  that  the  residt  desinnl  cuuld 
not  bo  accomplished  in  that  wav.  I*rinoe  Schwarzen- 
berg  was  dea<l,  but  his  .saying,  II  favt  nilUr  la  Pnuae 
ft  npr^sln  d<-nioln\"  was  still  the  guidini'  princii»lc  of 
I  he  IcuditiL'  circles  in  Austria,  and  was  at  every  turn  so 
|)lainK  muniti'St  in  the  bchavii)r  of  the  Austrian  repre- 
sentative.'* at  Kninkfort  that  Bisnian'k's  kindly  feeling 
towards  Austria  at  last  changed  into  one  of  iivenioik. 
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When  war  between  Anstria  and  Piedmont  became 
imminent.  Bismarrk  saw  in  it  a  favorable  opnortunity 

for  Prussia  tit  fret'  hfrst'lf  fn)in  .sulijiH  tion  tn  tiu-  pulirv 
dictatt'd  at  Vioiina.  and  tliouuht  it  advisal'lr  to  as-iij^t 
Italy,  or,  at  all  ovcntM,  to  remain  m  utr.il  diirini;  the 
conflict.    He  expressed  these  views  in  Franklbrt 
well  as  in  Berlin.    Current  opinion  vias  larj^ely  in  eyva- 
IMthy  with  Auatrie,  aiid,  defianing  to  Uus  reeUnfc,  it 
was  ^KNUjrTit  inextiedfefit  that  one  holding  each  views 
•8  Biman-k  did  snould  remain  u  delegate  to  tin-  Piet. 
He  was  therefuro  tninslerred  to  ."^t.  I'l-ti-r.-l  uru.  ijiiinir 
thither  Maix-li  f),  is.Vj.    lie  was  l'aviiral>l>  n ceiv eil  i/v 
till'  t  inperor  Alexander,  and  his  relations  with  I'rime 
(i  rix  hakoff  were  of  a  friendly  character,  thua  en- 
»bliii£  him  to  streogthea  the  tnditional  good  under- 
etanding  between  the  oonrte  of  Praane  and  Kussia,  and 
t"  n  iider  pf)tiaihle  the  friendly  neutrality  observed  by 
Kussia  (lurim:  the  wan*  of  ISCfi  and  1 870.    During  bi.s 
ufay  at  St.  Pctcrslnni.'  lu>  L'uve  niiK'li  thou>jht  to  tin 
thorough  chanjre  iti  the  relation.s  of  l'ni.«i.sia  to  Austria 
Mid  the  idea  of  rcorifanizinir  (Jennaiiy  into  a  confeder- 
ation under  the  leadership  of  Fnuaia.    In  a  letter  of 
May  I'i,  Is.'V'.t,  to  Minister  von  SeblebltS,  we  find  hiui 
already  fuUv  tunvinced  that  a  rupture  with  Austria 
Would  not  \)c  a  misfortune,  but  a  healthy  crisis,  and 
that  lVu.s.sia".s  nmneelion  with  tlie  (nruiaiiic  ('oiiifl 
enilioti  wa!4  an  evil  to  Ik;  cured  by  means  of  1)1(km]  ami 
firc.    In  a  letter  to  Iuh  wife,  July  l'*itli  of  the  »anie 
year,  he  thus  hunenta:  "Our  policy-  is  gradually  glid- 
iilg  more  aad  more  into  the  Austrian  slack-water ;  as 
aooo  M  we  fire  our  fint  shot  by  the  Rhine  the  Austro- 
Italian  war  will  be  at  an  end,  and  a  Franoo-Prussian 
war  will  h»'  next  in  order,  in  wliicb  Austria,  havinu 
been  relieveil  of  lu  r  lairilen,  will  a.s.si.'-i  us  or  not  ju^t 
a.s  fir  as  lier  own  interests  may  dictate."    In  a  similar 
Strain  he  hw\  bcl'ore  that  written  to  a  Pni.ssian  diplo- 
mat :  "  We  are  sacrifieiiiir  ourselves  to  Ausi i  ia  :  \m  are 
taking  the  war  oflT  her  hands,  giving  her  a  chaooe  to 
breathe  again ;  and  will  she  so  employ  her  finedom  as 
to  help  us  to  a  brilliant  rdU?   Will  she  not,  on  the 
contrary.  u!»e  evcr>'  effort  to  subordinate  both  the  na- 
ttire  and  the  aiii'iuiit  ot'  our  sucTCsses  to  her  own  inter- 
ests?"   In  tluw  day^  he  was  ehariied.  both  in  diplo- 
matic circles  and  by  the  publie  pre.s.s.  with  endeavoring 
to  l)ring  about  an  alliance  lictween  France,  Kussia,  and 
I'nissia,  the  objects  of  wliirli  were  the  aggrandisement 
of  France  by  the  addition  of  Belnam,  the  ezteuion  of 
the  Rnsman  borders  to  the  Vietnle,  and  tlie  sbsoirption 
by  Pru.ssia  of  the  siualler  German  Htates.    Alludinir  to 
this  slander,  he  wrote  on  June       1S(>0.  to  a  diplomat: 
*'  My  eherishe<l  pulitical  ideas  were,  last  .MirinL'.  .«o  care- 
fully wifted  at  court  and  by  the  miuiirter  that  they  knew 
full  well  that  I  look  to  the  uprising  of  the  nation  as  our 
only  strength  and  defence.   If  I  am  noflBeased  by  a  de- 
mon, it  IB  B  Teutonic,  and  not  a  Game,  one."  In  an- 
other letter,  date<I  Auj:.  '22,  he  writea  in  a  similar 
strain:  " Purinir  uiy  stay  in  Germany  T  never  eoun- 
m  lliii  cleii<'nd<  rice  on  auL'ht  save  ourMdves  and  the 
national  strerirtli  of  the  (lertnans  that  would  offer  it- 
selt  in  ca.se  of  war."    His  views  as  to  oriranizing  this 
fon-e  are  given  in  a  letter  tiom  Stolpcmuude,  Sept.  IH, 
1861,  in  which  he  obaerves:  **Wc  need  a  cloeer  con- 
solidation of  the  German  means  of  defence,  a  new  and 
more  flexible  adjustment  of  the  customs  department, 
and  a  number  of  national  institutions  calculated  to  jwo- 
t«et  the  material  interests  atrainst  the  di-sadvanlau'cs 
cauwd  by  the  unnatnnil  configuration  of  the  interior 


cil  of  ministers.  His  first  task  was  to  end  the  conflict 
between  the  I'arliamont  and  the  Government,  and  to 
earn.'  the  measures  for  anny  reform  which  had  caiLsed 
the  conflict,  lie  endeavored  at  first  to  effect  this  by 
gentle  means,  and  explaine^l  his  ideas  of  nationality  to 
the  DrominentmenilH  i-s  of  the  op}^K>sitioiit  butenooon- 
tered  only  unoDntj.u  ralile  di.strust.  Thqr  nw  in  him 
only  the  arrogant  Junker;  they  did  not  care  to  under- 
stand him,  or  even  think  it  worth  while  to  hare 
aught  to  do  with  hini.  Tlic  conciliatorv'  manner  in 
which  he  met  the  hou-sc  of  delegates,  his  promise'  to 
wiihdr.iw  the  rejected  budget  t'ur  l^'Y.j,  and  t^  submit 
in  the  next  session,  with  the  estimates,  a  sketch  of  a 
law  canying  out  the  measures  for  military  reform,  all 
were  in  vain.  In  vun,  too,  did  he  anore  them  that 
the  Government  deMred  p«we,  and  ihat  to  exert  an 
influenre  in  national  polities  it  was  neet^sjin-  that  the 
army  lie  increjist^i.  The  letral  and  prui'ejssiotial  wibdom 
i.t  ilir  Libcmls  whom  he  addrc.s.s<'<l  thoiiL'ht  itself  belter 
mtormed,  and  believed  that  the  pnn»er  course  was  to 
achieve  moral  conquests  in  Germany  by  means  oi'  lib- 
enil  measures.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  Bismarck  ao- 
swt<re<l  that  Germany  looked  less  to  the  principles  of 
liberalism  than  to  the  power  of  Pjuaaia,  and  that  the 
qncirtions  of  the  day  were  not  to  be  solved  bv  speechee 

d  and  iron,    'rheir  small 


an<l  resolutions,  but  by  bloiM. 
minds  failed  to  undiTstaiid  the  genius  who  orn-neti  the 
great  (uitlook  to  them,  and  thnucht  only  ol"  liic.r  ri:.:lit 
to  vote  the  supplies.  Bisman-k^s  declaration  that  he 
wouki  postpone  submitting  the  estimates  until  the  ex- 
citement had  subsided  seamed  to  themi  in  th«r  Uind- 
neas,  merely  a  snbterfhge  to  enable  hmi  to  cany  out 
his  mc:i.s«re,s  for  military  ref  >nn  without  sidiniittine  a 
budtret.  The  liou.sc  of  <lclc:.'ates  insisted  thai  the  e.sti- 
mati's  sliuuld  Ix^  laid  licfore  them  at  once,  addiiiir  that 
if  no  agreement  was  arrived  at,  the  expenditure  ol  items 
that  had  not  been  passed  would  be  held  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.  Bismarck  made  no  further  str 
tempts  at  concihalion,  and  the  Parliament  was  pso- 
ro^oed.  On  the  8th  of  October,  Bismarck  was  ap- 
pomted  president  of  the  minisln.'  of  state  and  minister 
i'or  fon-ivn  affairs  His  endeavors  to  eflect  an  arnmi.'e- 
inent  with  Austria  Ujre  no  fruit.  In  Jauuarj'  of 
ho  .inhmitted  to  K.arolyi,  the  Austrian  amba.«isad<>r  at 
Berlin,  the  following :  "  For  the  future  Austiia  will  act 
cipially  and  joiuilv  with  Prussia  in  thedinction  of  Ger- 
man affairs,  OT  sho  msjr  esoeoi  Ml  raen  mirtnie.  Air 
tcm])ts  by  means  of  resohnoDB  of  the  Federal  Dkito 
constrain  Prussia  to  acquiesce  in  measures  o)>|j<igedtO 
her  interests  can  only  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  fcd» 
enition  and  in  placintr  Pru.s.sia  in  an  inimical  (position 
towards  Austria."  Count  Ilechberg,  the  Austrian 
foreign  minister,  replied  that  if  Prussia  shooU  doling 
the  next  EuK^pera  conflict  side  with  the  enemies  of 
Austria,  public  rainion  in  Germany  would  condemn 
such  a  course,  ana  the  manh  of  eventa  would  eonficm 
that  judgment 

Bismarck's  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
Jan.  10,  l.St).!,  wjis  again  conciliatory  in  tone,  but  the 
op()osition  obstinately  insisted  on  it,-<  narrow  policy,  and 
met  the  announcement  of  the  new  laws  in  relation  to 
the  military  8er>'ice  and  the  revenue  by  charing  the 
ministiy  with  an  infraction  of  the  constitution  m  araiy 
ing  public  moneys  to  punxises  f<ir  which  them  had  OMB 
no  appropriation.  A\  this  Bismarck  changed  his  tone, 
and  on  the  27th  of  Jumiarv  answcrv^i  1  to  the  effect  that 
•oiitroversies  which  cannot  be  settled  by  conn  rMin  -.e 


boundaries  of  the  German  states.    1  <lo  not  sec  why  become  questions  of  strength,  and  that  t)iose 


the  idea  of  national  representation,  either  by  means  of 
a  diet  or  a  customs  parliament,  need  so  afinght  us." 

As  aarly  as  IMO  romora  were  rift  that  Bismarek  was 
to  he^araointcd  minister.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  he 
anbmitted  his  proL'ramme  to  the  king  at  Baden-Baden. 
The  latter  hesitated  as  to  coin  iirriiiLr  with  it.  ;iinl  mi 
the  26th  of  May,  IStVi.  .sent  Bismarck  as  auil>a.'ssador 
to  Paris.  But  by  the  middle  <d  September  he  was 
recalled  to  Berhn,  and  on  the  24th  he  was  appointed 
quaister  of  state  Mid  provinonal  praaideat  of  the  eoon- 


8C88  the  power  would  then  proceed  aooordiug  {•>  iin  ir 
understanding  of  the  matter.  After  this  and  other 
occurrenoee  had  oontributed  to  the  acrimou};  of  die  con- 
test the  majority  passed  an  addrem  tothe  king  request- 

inir  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers.  The  petition  was 
]|.  .:  nrrr  ii  d  to,  and  Parliament  wxs  pmnmued  ln'fore  it 
had  an  ojipurtunity  to  take  up  the  estimates,  in  June 
following  a  rigid  edict  against  the  publie  press  adde<l  to 
the  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  liberals.  In  the 
opiaioo  of  the  badiqg  poKliaiaiia  of  Yianna,  — 
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haH  fallen  so  low  in  the  eyes  of  Oeniiany  that  It  seemed 
possible  to  deprive  her  of  the  leadci->-l>ip  in  Qenuan 
affairs,  and  the  emperor  Francis  Jose}>h  nuw  iwued  tin 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  federation  to  m«'<'t  on 
the  Hjth  of  August  in  order  to  consider  a  new  cDnsiiin- 
fli'n  for  (  u  nnany.  Yieldinjr  to  Bismar  k  s  adv  ice,  tlie 
king  <)icl  not  attend  the  inference.  At  the  i>erBunal 
■oUcitation  of  the  king  of  Saxony  he  was  abont  to  recon- 
vder  this  reaolve  when  Biamaick,  renewing  his  arni' 
meiita^  at  last  pemnded  him  to  reiDiun  fiim.  tJmefls 
Pnissia  took  part  in  the  oonferenoe  the  realization  of 
Au.stna'8  plans  was  im^Kiiisible.  Bismarok's  freat  ser- 
viot?  lay  in  thus  rendering  ab^jrtive  the  attempt  to  in- 
veigle Prussia  into  accepting  a  8vil)unlinate  position. 
Ill  the  iSchleswig-Holstein  question,  which,  thronjrh  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  nssnnied  great  iuiiKirt- 
ar>ce.  he  did  the  state  even  greater  si  i  vice.  It  vaxn  with 
tnitli  tliat  ill  1>77  he  rcmarktil  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  "That  i»  the  diplomatic  can)i>ai|ni  of  which 
I  am  proudest.  "  Uis  plait,  as  •nnoanoM  Iqr  Iiini  to 
the  eonncil  of  state  at  the  outset,  was  to  unite  the 
dttcbk*  to  Prussia,  and  was  opposed  by  nearly  all  pow- 
er>  ill  1  ]iaiiiL;i.  From  th«'  .start  he  Ih  JiI  t'a>t  l>y  tin- 
laoitiiuu  urotocol,  although  public  sentiment  was  op- 
poeed  to  him  in  thu;  unu  he  succeeding  in  prcventjiig 
»mr  hum  from  Anattia's  and  England's  inclination  to 
ride  with  the  Danes.  Seizing  a  favonible  moment,  and 
>till  basinir  lii?*  claims  on  the  Loinloii  jirotiH--il,  he  ^lu- 
c^e^ied  iu  inducing  Austria  to  take  part  in  the  attack 
u|>on  Denmark,  thus  separating  Austria  from  the  states 
of  Middle  Germany,  who  supported  the  cause  of  an 
independent  duke  of  Schlcswig-Holatcin  as  that  of  a 
r-on federate  in  separatism.  When  Austria.  rcroi:niziiitr 
ht:r  mistake,  set  ahfiut  arranging  for  an  unilcn^i-ninliiii; 
with  the  states  nl'  MiiMle  (Jermany  in  o})iH>sitini)  td 
iViisxta,  Bismarck  whs  for  deciding  the  question  by  an 
iniiiK-diatc  appeal  to  arms;  but  the  king's  atfsent  wxs 
withheld,  and  then  followed  the  Gastein  Treaty,  whi«-h 
served  t4)  postpone  the  issua  Convinced  that  tlie  (ier- 
uiaii  qiiestinii  eniild  oiiiy  ln'  scttlril  hy  warlike  metli'iils. 
and  that  the  issue  could  not  be  long  delayed,  Bismarck  s 
onlf  serious  eonoem  was  as  to  the  attitude  France  would 
matntun  in  the  event  of  war  between  Prussia  and  Aas- 
tiia.  To  satisfy  himsp!f  on  that  score,  he  visited  the 
eriiperor  N'.»p<ilcoii.  with  wlmm  he  had  interview.s  in 
I'arib  iitid  Biarrilii  iu  the  autumn  of  186.').  The  em- 
peror, hoping  that  the  Prussian  arms  would  l>e  unsuc- 
oessiiil,  promised  to  remain  neutral,  but  hinted  that  if 
IVnasia  should  prove  the  victor  mtbetantial  evidence  of 
her  gratitude  would  be  due  to  Fnincc  for  the  territorial 
advantages  thus  sccureil  by  Prussia.  The  charge  that 
Biimiarck  thereupon  engaged  to  cede  the  lefl  bank  i^l' 
the  Rhine  to  the  emperor  of  the  French  is  a  base  tliai- 
der.  On  that  and  subsequent  occasions  he,  however, 
•flowed  Napoleon  to  deceive  himself  with  the  idcn  that 
soeh  a  proof  of  gratitude  was  possible. 

At  home,  alsci.  the  oj^positiou  of  tlie  LnK'ral.>i  lo  what 
they  termed  "a  Iratricidal  war"  aL'ainst  Austria  wati 
voiced  in  hundreds  of  resolution.s  and  addresses,  but  was 
of  little  more  weight  than  the  absurd  opnoMtion  to  Bis* 
nan^'s  iK>licy  that  was  msnlfested  in  the  duchies  be- 
yond the  Kibe.  Of  greater  importanee  wa.s  the  fcelini: 
of  the  king,  who,  influenced  by  the  hidies  uf  the  cuurt, 
l>et.'aii  to  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  en- 
tering on  this  war.  The  kins's  feelings  were,  however, 
eompletely  changed  atlcr  Cail  Cohen's  unsuecessfti] 
attempt,  on  the  7th  of  May.  IKfifi,  to  nsp.iwinate  Bis 
man-k.  The  almost  miraculous  ew-sij^e  ot  Hi:-iiiar<  k  en- 
eoiiniL't  il  })oth  the  kins;  and  tlie  iiiiiiisler  in  (he  <  onvic- 
tion  that  they  were  in  the  ri^lit  liatii,  and  that  they 
were  the  chosen  instruments  of  Providence  in  carr\'ing 
»ot  their  plans.  Some  time  nrevioualy  (March  24)  Bis- 
uiirck  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  German  Gov- 
'.nimcnts,  in  whirh  he  dwelt  on  the  instahilit\  of  ilic 
ejusUng  relations  between  the  German  states,  and  re- 
mieated  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  would  assist  PnuBia  if  attaisked  hy  Austria.  Ou 
the  9th  of  April  iIm  gmmtlet  was  thiown  down  to  Aiu- 


tria  hv  Bi^smarek'j*  requesting^  the  eonvoeation  of  a  Cier- 
nian  Parliament^  on  the  basis  of  univereal  and  direct 
suffrage,  at  Frankfort.  On  June  10  he  anhmitted 
the  dnift  of  a  new  constitution  for  Germany,  and  ftur 
•lays  later  Austria  attcuijUed  to  use  the  m^ority  of  the 
I'ict  in  onier  to  ti^r  e  rrns.^ia  to  aUati'lnn  her  positiim. 
Thereupon  Kin.^  Williehu  lell  himself  oblige<l  to  declare 
war  against  Austria.  Bismarck's  skilful  moves  having 

£ laced  Prussia  in  the  attitude  of  the  attacked  narty 
sttling  in  defence  of  the  right  Although  neany  idl 
of  the  more  iiiiiwrtant  Genuan  states  sided  witli  Aus- 
tria, and  desj)ite  the  comparatively  ^li^^ht  a&siia.ajioe 
rendered  by  Italy — which  jxiwer  Bismarck  had  in  the 
mean  while  induced  to  become  an  ally  of  l^ruasia— 
the  militiiry  genius  of  Von  Moltke  and  tli<'  excellence  of 
the  I*rns.siaii  army  enabled  Pru».sia  to  end  the  two  yetire' 
war  witti  a  l)rilliaiit  victory.  And  uow  diplomacy  au'^ain 
entcieil  u|i<jri  ilie  .--vHjne  ;  but,  although  rnissia  was  in 
a  trying  posiliiMi,  the  pen  did  not  nndo  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  swortl.  France  offereii  to  -.ojt  as  mediator, 
and  a»  Bismarck  thought  mtMleration  advinble  he  urged 
the  king  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation.  Napoleon 
further  demanded  that  the  rnLs-iian  licL-emony  over 
the  Germany  of  the  future  should  l>e  rcsiricteil  to  the 
states  north  of  the  river  Main.  As  the  adhesion  of 
the  South  Genuan  states  to  the  North  German  Union 
was  merely  a  question  of  time,  this  demand  was>  on  Bis* 
marek's  recommendation,  also  aofjuiesoed  in.  Fmally, 
wheu  it  came  to  annexing  states,  they  were  spared  ;  m 
return  for  which  thev  were  ohliLH  il  secretly  to  pledge 
themselves  to  assist  Pm.<v^ia  with  tlioir  armies  m  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  the  i»art  of  I'rancc,  On  the  other 
hand,  Hanover  and  the  linehy  of  Nassau  were  unhcd 
to  Prussia,  and  with  the  aL<|ui,"-ition  of  Nassau,  Frank- 
fort, and  Schleswig-Holstein.  Prussia  had  Ihvouk;  a 
oower  that,  in  coiyunction  with  the  other  states  of  the 
S'orth  German  Confederation,  would  have  beeii  ahleto 
defend  Germany  against  the  attack  of  anv  foreign  SM*- 
ni^-.  Although  King  Wilhehn  desired  the  acquintioi 
oi  Liusatia.  Saxony  was  spared,  out  of  consideration  ibr 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
Bi.sm:u\;k  advised  against  the  absorption  of  any  portion 
of  Austrian  territory,  lor,  as  he  looked  forward  to  a  re- 
stored nnderstanding  with  that  emptie,  he  desired  to 
avoid  giving  offence.  He  content!  d  himself  with  break- 
ing up  the  union  between  Austria  and  (iermany.  a  step 
of  great  value  to  the  healthy  development  of  tlie  latter. 

ft  now  remained  to  provide  a  constitution  for  the 
North  German  Confederation,  sod  in  this  Bisman^ 
kept  two  point.=!  in  view.  In  the  constituent  narliaiuent 
he  exprtJstecd  himself  in  favor  of  a  responsible  ministry 
and  direct  universal  suffrage.  In  tlic  lirst  j^la.  i-.  as  the 
creator  of  the  new  Germany,  be  desired  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  Its  further  devebpment  At  the  same 
time,  he  desired  to  avoid  any  arrangement  looking  to 
such  centralization  as  might  prove  obiecticinahle  to  the 
variou.s  princes  composinr  tlic  confrderatinn  or  would 
cause  the  South  (iicrinan  stati  s  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
North  German  Union.  Hy  tiivoring  direct  universal 
suffinue  be  derired  to  afford  a  proof  of  the  justice  and 
liberaltty  of  his  fcelinss  towards  the  lower  classes.  The 
PriLssian  .system  of  tlireo  claK=;e.s  had  resulted  in  the 
election  of  deputies  who  had  fur  years  l)oen  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Government,  It  was  felt  that  the 
dangers  incident  to  universid  suffrage  woidd  l>c  coun- 
terbalnnMd  by  the  want  of  parliament ar>-  routine  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates  thas  elected,  and  the  real 
effect  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  would,  it  was 
hoped,  be  to  avoid  an  otherwise  alanning  gathering 
of  .Socialistic  elements  in  the  Parliament. 

The  most  imjiortant  foreign  issue  that  engaged  Bl*- 
marck  after  the  founding  of  the  Novth  German  Con- 
federation was  the  Luxcmhurg  qnestion.  Had  he 
at  that  lime  a(  <  cpted  the  challcmre  of  France,  South 
Germany  would  have  come  to  his  aid  in  repelling  the 
emperor's  attack  on  the  inteinrity  of  Germany ;  nor  was 
Fnnoe  then  as  well  prepared  for  war  as  in  1870.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lozemuurg  had  left  the  old  i~ 
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Confederation,  but  had  not  enfored  the  new  union. 
Morecjver,  outride  of  Prus-sia  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Ocmian  n)ilitar>'  s^-stem  was  by  no  Dieaiit  completed. 
Lastly,  by  c-untcnting  hiniseif  with  the  dedantion  of 
the^iMOtrality  of  Lazemburg,  «nd  its  ceaaing  to  be  a 
fbrttfied  place,  the  chancellor  of  die  empire  proved  to 
the  world  that  his  jMilicy  uas  u  j)eticeful  inn'.  Atur 
Bcnedetti  8ubuiitto<i  Napolcun's  woll  known  iir(iint!j.al 
to  him.  niul  wIilmi  the  FritK  li  iiiiiii^l<r  h  cuiitfrenct' 
with  the  emperor  tVancis  Joseph  at  Salzburg  clearly 
showed  tliat  he  was  endeavoring  to  effect  an  alliance 
inimkal  to  Prumia,  Bismarrk  eould  the  lcs»  deceive 
hiinself  ai^  lu  the  likelihood  of  a  lasting  puart'  with 
France.  The  chanoeUor  met  thin  intrigue  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  diplomacy.  In  a  ein-ular  despatch  of  Sept. 
7,  ISTiT,  he  detlan'il  that  the  German  nation  woiil^l  not 
submit  to  intertertiDce  or  p^uidnnce  on  the  part  of  any 
foreign  iH)wer. 

The  Cicrman  ZoUverein  Parliament  assembled  in  the 
spring:  of  It  was  the  realization  of  an  old  ideal 

of  Bnmank's,  and  an  attempt  to  dimw  Notth  and 
South  OemiBny  together  by  tne  bond  of  mntaal  in* 
tcrest,  and  thus  to  counterpoifif'  the  cffiirfs  of  the 
Particularists,  as  manifested  iti  Bavaria  aii'l  ^\'^irt(nl- 
berg  after  the  Sal/lmri;  i  iiiitl'rcnce.  Tlie  (^arrvini.'  out 
of  the  idea  was  not  acfonling  to  his  wishes  or  the  holies 
of  Nationalist  parties.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  South 
Gkrnuui  Paiticukixiata  had  the  reault  of  weakening  the 
Biotraii  of  the  ZollTinrein  FaiUsmeDt,  and  the  fon  e  of 
mutual  nmtcrial  intcrexts  was  not  as  potent  as  had  been 
expected.  At  the  same  time,  the  im(>atiencc  of  the 
patriots  who  hoptvi  Bi^nlarck  wmiM  ailopt  othe  r  nu  a.s- 
urcs  for  the  abolition  of  the  Main  boundarv  and  the 
bringing  together  of  the  South  and  the  Korth,  and 
would  even,  if  aeoessarj',  employ  a  ccrtAin  degree  of 
OOetcion,  grew  vei^'  high.  The  chaaedkir  regarded 
Boch  a  course  as  impolitie  and  daqgaowH  and  had 
repeatedly  exproned  hiuaelf  to  that  effect  in  the 
Parliament;  for  instance,  in  the  spriiiL'  nf  1870,  when 
La."iker  chararteriied  the  admission  of  Baden  to  the 
Kortli  tJ.  rnimi  Union  as  a  patriotic  duty,  s-im^  it  was 
a  rase  in  which  both  the  (rovemment  and  the  great 
mjyority  of  the  people  desired  the  step.  Two  years 
prerioiisly  the  chancellor  bad  pruclaimed  to  the  world 
that  an  appeal  to  Qcnnany's  fear  of  foreign  powers 
was  u»M.'let»».  and  there  was  therefore  no  use  in  now 
reiuiiidine  him  of  the  need  of  caution  bocjiUfse  of  the 
powor  oi'  hVanw.  He  n  ally  hnju'ii  that  the  voii.'-til ii- 
tioiial  dcvtlopmcnt  that  rrauct  \vu&  about  entering 
upon  might  lirin^'  a)>out  a  state  of  affairs  that  would 
render  a  foreign  war  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im- 
pa'ssible.  and  felt  that  hucIi  development  would  be  hin- 
aeied  if,  fay  aeoeding  to  the  wishes  of  Baden,  public 
opinion  in  rVanee  became  inttated.  He  deeired  the 
admission  of  Smith  Germany  to  the  North  German 
Confederatioti.  i'Ui  hft  wanted  licr  to  come  in  as  a 
wliol(\  not  ill  >i-|varato  ^tai<  ^:  (iml  K/ast  of  all  Baden, 
for  he  (elt  that  Iut  mlmi.ii^iini  U)i;.'ht  Im'  regarded  as 
exerting  a  pressure  on  Wiirtcmbcrg  and  Bavaria.  The 
result  to  be  brought  about  by  the  working  together  of 
the  partiea  of  Nationalist  views  was  to  be  the  voluntary 
offer  to  join  with  North  (lemiany.  Above  all,  France 
was  to  be  affordeil  no  opportunity  to  claim  that  North 
Oennanv  had  fumiahed  »  ctuvs  bdlt  fay  ittftiaging  the 
treaty  of  iSftC. 

A  few  month.s  later  tin-  ( 'liauvini«t  party  in  France 
(with  whom  went  hand  in  hand  the  l;limmontanes. 
who  were  countenanced  by  the  emprcs.*,  ancl  who  wei  i 
the  iwora  enemiea  of  now  mightpr  Ptosaia)  found  the 
long-Bon^ht-for  pretext  fWr  war  in  the  candidacy  of 
the  hereditary  prru  e  of  TTohc  nzol!.  rti  t'  r  the  Spanish 
thnine;  and  now  that  Hifman  k  s  in  that,  in  spite  cd' 
all  ino'itrat'on.  war  roiilij  he  no  l<'ni'cr  rh'lavoi.  ;iti'i 
after  Henedt  iti  iiad,  to  the  intense  indignation  of  ail 
Germany,  en<l«  avon  d  to  humiliate  King  Wilhelni.  the 
German  chancellor  hastened  the  course  of  afTaint  by 
tuginig,  and  th^  making  public,  the  rebuke  to  Benc- 
dfliwL  Thweiafeaaon  to  believe  (hat  Qrammoot'a  eon- 


dutjt  in  this  affair  was  just  what  the  chancellor  d.  siri^i, 
for  if  France  was  bent  on  having  war  w  ith  ( Ji  rmany.  t 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  that  Nafioiotn)  »tbouLi 
find  the  eaose  in  a  question  of  dynasty  in  which  the 
other  powera  felt  but  flight  interest.    A  hkiltul  move 
on  the  part  of  Biamarck,  tending  aimpletely  to  iaobte 
Fran -f.  wa.^  to  publish  the  various  attenipt»  oti  the 
part  of  Napoleon  during  past  yeai«  to  enlist  Prussia  in 
a  war  of  conquest.    These  revelations  app*  an -i  in  the 
Time*,  and  were  on  the  29th  of  Jidy.  llsVu,  bupple- 
mented  by  a  ciretdar  despatch  sent  to  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  North  (tcrman  C^mfederation.  In 
this  despatch  the  cliaix-ellor  stated  that  he  had  never 
had  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  impofaibllity  of  enter- 
ing into  the  pro|KJsed  plans,  but  that,  in  the  interest 
oi'  peace,  lie  liaii  tljoiiirht  it  ailvi.sahle  to  allow  the 
treiieli  statesmen  to  dt^ive  ilteiuaeUiS  as  Ion?  as 
possible  with  the  belief  that  France  might  be  uL'i.'r.iii- 
diEed  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  certain  strips 
of  German  territory.    To  dispel  their  hopes  would 
h*ve  brought  about  immediate  oonfliot^  and,  although 
he  knew  that  war  waa  ineritaUe.  he  tbouirht  it  never* 
thcle.-s  adviivahle  to  put  it  off       loni.'  ns  po<«ible. 
I'lirtherinore,  he  had  thought  it  ptMsable  tliat  such 
<  h  inues  m:L'l>t  he  introduced  in  the  constitution  and 
policy  of  France  as  would  do  away  with  the  neoeasity 
for  war.    For  this  reaion  he  had  treated  Benedetti  a 
propoaals  in  a  dilatory  manner.    These'  revelations 
were  not  without  great  influence,  esiiedally  in  England, 
where  at  first  there  w:is  no  lack  of  sjrmpathy  with 
Fnmco.    Afler  the  German  victories  at  Wiirth  and 
SiarKriieken.  Austria  and  Italy  lost  what  desire  tht-y 
niav  ha%e  ha*i  to  unite  with  France  against  Geruiiiny; 
and  if  at  Vienna  there  still  lingered  a  desire  to  attack 
the  tJcrmans  in  the  rear.  th«  result  of  Bismarek's  stay 
at  iSt,  Petersburg  and  the  rei'ollection  of  his  conduct 
during  tin  Polish  rebeUion  of  1863  waa  thai  Bngain 
woulanot  '  (iiiei  ly  look  on  during  anch  an  attack.  Dim 
ing  the  cainiiai^rn  in  Franee,  nisnjarek  aeetimpanird 
the  kiriif  a.s  eouiuillur  and  diplomat ie  nie<liator.  in 
wliieh  eaj^Ki'  ity  lie  exercised  an  important  intinetire  in 
the  direction  of  affairs.    In  his  oiicular  lettci-s  ut  Sept 
13th  and  Itilk,  and  in  various  pnblioattona  in  the  jour- 
nals, he  aQnoviMed  the  important  principle  thai  Ger 
many  oonld  not  omielade  peace  until  she  had  material 
guarantees  against  future  attacks  on  the  part  of  France, 
and  (hat,  tliercfore.  the  boundarj'-line  of  Soulh  Oer- 
many  niu  :   i  r  li  :  protection,  be  rennivnl  i"arilii-r  to 
the  wc.--t:  so  as  to  iiieludo  the  French  lorttlii-ationa 
which  hjid  hitherto  threatened  Germany.   At  the  same 
time,  the  state  papers  referred  to  dedaretl  that,  as 
(Germany  had  been  obliged  to  wage  war  single-handed 
with  Eriince,  ahe  innated  upon  the  right  of  aettling 
her  account  with  that  nation  without  mterferenoe  on 
the  i)art  of  any  of  the  neutral  powers. 

The  preliminaries  to  the  Pence  of  Versailles  w.  rr  Hi?- 
ruarck's  work,  an^i  so.  too.  wa.s  the  di  tiniiivc  tn  a!\  of 
jH'ace  signed  on  the  loth  of  May.  1.^71,  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  Bisinarvk  well  knew  how  to  expedite  the 
laboraof theheaitating  Fren<-h  statesmen.  Finally,  hedh- 
rocted  the  n^otiations  that  followed  between  the  Sooth 
(lerman  states  and  the  North  German  f'onfederatioo, 
and  which  led  to  the  forming  of  the  German  empire. 
Throughout  the  affair  he  evinced  ureat  tiu  t  in  ln.4 
treatment  of  the  kinjr  of  Bavaria,  and  again  »lio»cd 
the  jiLstie-e  and  moderation  of  his  views. 

Iti  ist')"  the  Parliament  had  voted  Bismarck  a^gift 
ill  money,  with  which  be  pupchiised  the  estate  of  VJ*- 
zin  iu  Pomerania ;  on  the  22<i  of  ^Mareb,  1871,  be  wii 
made  an  heieditaiy  prince,  and  in  June  of  the  aaoM 
y.  ir  tliR  king  pnaeuted  him  with  the  Saxon  ifanait  ui 
Lainiilmrg. 

Sin'  !'  I  hr  estalilishnn  nt  of  the  Gennan  einjiire  lVin(>? 
Bismarck  has  taken  a  decisive  part  on  all  <)UL>iions  of 
im|>ortancc.    It  was  founded  according  t*)  his  nlan*, 
built  up  as  he  proposed,  and  under  his  intclligeat 
uidanoe  it  has  exercised  a  directing  influem-e  on  the 
InropesD  powen  whieh  must  be  teramd  benefiesnk, 
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rince  it  aimed  at  the  preservation  of  peace,  and,  when 
it  fiili  -1  uf  thai,  ut  ali  evt  iits  prevented  the  battle  that 
had  been  provuked  trom  becoiuiug  a  general  war.  lie 
maeqieciiiUy  <lici(uua  about  ^a&similation  of  Alsuce 
and  Ifomine,  wliich  provinces,  afler  their  eefldon  bjr 
"France,  he  had  made  the  prnttertv  of  the  whole  Gat- 
man  empire,  instead  of  rlaiiuint:  tlu'in  for  I'nifoia 
:»lc:)ne.  and  had  thus  made  thrm  a  Ixjiid  ut"  union  tor 
u.l  tifrmany.  and  csptoially  the  states  of  the  South. 
A  seiuiid  problem  that  presented  itself  was  the  main- 
tt'nance  of  the  power  of  the  Government  aa  against  the 
di-mandii  of  the  Roman  Curia  for  joint  rule  TIu  m; 
demands  assuu)e<l  a  more  danircnnis  sliapo  tliiin  evir 
b<  ^ir>'  tliroULrh  thi-  Sylliiliu.s  and  tlic  lit-claration  ini  thf 
(■:iri  of  the  \'Htican  in  JMU  oi'  the  dwtrine  of  papal  in- 
t:d!ibility.  and  were  dangerously  reinforced  tlnougli  the 
tuniiatioii  of  a  clerical  partv  in  the  G«rman  and  Pnis- 
*ian  parliaments.  ITo  had  repeatedly  and  unambig- 
uimsly  drfiiird  his  po.^itinn  on  this  question,  but  had 
never  lo2>t  bight  of  the  fairness  and  modentiioo  that 
alwiiys  characterize  him.  He  was  the  prime  mover  of 
rigid  Iaw8  in  defienoe  of  the  ri«ht«  of  toe  itate  against 
the  premniptioa  and  hwoborainatimi  of  Uihope  and 
prit-^ts,  ]nit  lu'  w:ls  ulso  the  first  to  otfor  (o  bring  ahotit 
an  umlenslanilitifr  with  the  Pruii»iaii  Catliolics  and  to 
adc  for  a  modiliruiion  of  those  laws,  since  lit'  had  never 
opposed  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  but  only  their 
position  of  ant&gonism  to  the  state.  Tlic  first  instance 
of  this  oo  umMl  .Ian.  30,  1872,  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment, when,  in  n'ply  to  Windhorst'^  uouiplaini  of  the 
slipht  put  u))on  tlic  Catholic^,  be  .«tated  liiat  tlu-  form- 
ation of  a  Catholic  party,  the  so-called  Centre,  was  in 
effect  preparing  to  move  against  the  state.*'  In  the 
Mflsioa  of  (ebruary  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  there  were  no  anti-national  elements  among  the 
Frrnrb  or  I'oli.nh  eien-v  German  Catbolie  clergy 
>*trf  in  league  with  the  i'nlish  nobles  in  opposition  to 
the  (terman  element.  It  was  only  in  Germany  that 
the  CaihoUo  deigy  maintained  an  anti-national  cha- 
ncier; it  WM  ouy  there  that  the  interests  of  the 
Chureh  lav  nearer  their  hearts  than  did  those  of  the 
Datiun.  lie  was  especially  acvere  iu  the  session  of 
Manih  10,  1  s7  when  the  chureh  laws  were  under  con- 
aderalion  in  the  upper  house,  saying  that  the  papacy 
had  alwa>'8  been  a  political  power,  and  that,  just  as  the 
French  had  always  li«)ki  d  forward  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Rhine  boundar\  as  their  ideal,  so  the  prr^nr miiuc 
of  the  |)apal  jiarty  haii  always  im  ludeil  suf"iniin;itinp: 
the  temporal  power  to  the  clerical.  He  held,  however, 
that  it  Wiis  the  daty  of  the  slate  to  um;  all  means  (hat 
it  could  commanil  in  defence  of  its  authority  and  its 
tidits.  On  the  2t>th  of  April  he  again  repeated  this 
opinion,  di  r  larin.'  ili.U  it  was  not  for  him  to  attempt  to 
Kttle  n.»l)Kiou:i  disputes,  antl  ihut  if  there  was  a  dispute 
he  ha/1  entered  it  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
fault  did  not  lie  with  the  Catholic  Church,  but  with 
that  iiarty  within  the  Chnreh  who  son^ht  to  secure  to 
tlicniKilvis  temporul  riowcr.  and  who?r>  movemcnt.s 
wen-  so  inimical  to  tlic  safety  of  the  state  that  he 
<.-'>nld  no  longer  take  the  responsibility  of  silently  lo<)k- 
tnq  on.  As  this  party  opposed  the  verv  constitutioo 
Mthc  nation,  it  was  the  doty  of  all  who  deehtMl  to 
slrenethcn  the  state  to  ojipoac  it.  At  Ki.ssinern,  on 
the  13th  of  July.  1S74.  Kullmann,  a  c*x)p<;r't>  ajijiren- 
tioe.  attempted  to  kill  Hi.snmrck,  ''because  of  the 
churelf  laws."  The  event  had  just  as  little  effeit  in 
friL'htenin<r  Bismarck  Irom  his  courn^.'  a»  had  the 
tl'n  tts  ot  Ultramontane  orators  and  jourualista.  To 
th.  ).,  ople  of  Kissingen,  who  had  waited  upon  him  and 
hi!  !  Iirld  a  ton-liliL'ht  jiroccsision  in  his  honor.  ln'  said, 
'"The  great  work  will  not  be  prevented  i)y  .such  meas- 
ures; the  pomet  of  tho  united  German  wUioa  will 
(am  it  to  a  soBaemful  issue." 

Cm  the  5th  of  Feb.,  1875.  the  pope  issxied  his  en- 
♦^Hrral  letter  declaring  the  church  laws,  based  on  the 
til 'T  order  oi'  thinffs,  invalid.  The  chancellor  ol  the 
'  till -re  answered  by  submitting  the  draft  of  new  laws 
to  Parliament,  in  punoanoe  of  which  laws  Government 


pay  was  to  be  withheld  firom  inmibordinntc  Catholio 

clerg}'men,  the  religious  orders  were  to  l  i  aliolished, 
and  the  articles  of  the  constitution  relating  to  the 
Church  were  to  be  changed.  All  of  these  laws,  ami 
several  others  of  a  like  character,  were  saiict  ioned  by 
PaHiament  and  the  emperor,  despite  the  intrigues  of 
n  rt.iin  parties  at  court,  at  tiie  htad  of  whom  was  the 
uuipress  Aiigu.sta,  whose  leuuiuga  were  luwaxJii  I  lira- 
montanism. 

These  and  previouisly  enacted  laws  pn'vented  the 
Cltramontum*s  from  taking  an  a^'greesive  part  against 
the  state,  but  dirl  not  interfere  with  their  passive  resist 
ance.    Bishops  declared  that  their  oljcdience  wa.s  due 
to  (Ifid  rather  than  to  man,  and  that,  then  fore,  they 
could  not  recognize  the  new  laws ;  their  example  wait 
followed  by  hundreds  of  priests  aiid  thooaands  of  the 
laity.     The  unyielding  oiahops  were  deposerl.  the 
•  clergy  went  unpaid,  and  the  congregatioiw.  deprived 
i  lH)th  of  sermon  and  piustoral  r  ire,  dt'ircneratoil.  Before 
I  long  there  were  over  une  tliou.sand  vacant  pulpits  ;  u 
similar  state  of  affiiirs  o)<i  lim-d  in  the  Catholic  facul- 
ties, and  in  many  schools  religious  iuatniclion  had  of 
neoesrity  ceased.   It  was  greatly  to  he  desired  that 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  s|)ecdily  end. 

Add  to  this  the  (rouMes  in  the  Federal  rurli;utieiitj 
nearly  one-f>iurth  uf  tfu'  members  of  which  belongeu 
to  tho  clerical  party  and  vot«d  as  a  unit  aaainst  all 
i  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  This  would 
not  have  mattered  had  (he  Government  been  able  to 
count  on  tlie  supixirt  of  the  other  sections.  But  such 
was  not  the  ca.se.  Kven  the  Conservatives  failed  hiu) 
on  some  questions;  the  party  of  progress  opposed  him 
in  ncarlv  evcr>'  instance,  and  the  strongest  party,  the 
National  Liberals,  wore  too  uncertain  to  be  counted 
upon.  The  left  wing  of  the  latter  party  wmi^isted  in 
the  main  of  Jocirinatrc*,  popular  favorites  unfamiliar 
with  puUio  afluirs,  lawyers,  and  professors — all  of 
whwn  wwe  more  concerned  aliout  parliamentary  nilcs 
than  anxious  to  aid  the  cause  of  national  unity  by 
strengthening  the  handsof  the chanedlor.  They  were, 
indeed,  little  better  than  the  I'arfy  of  i>roL'ress.  who 
since  IHftS  had  learned  nothing  and  forL'otten  nothing. 
Thus,  Bismarck  frequently  found  it  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  secure  a  majori^  in  favor  of  his 
projects.  The  National  Liberals  could  only  be  gained 
o\  or  by  eoneessions  of  further  parliamentary  privileges, 
and  the  clerical  jiariy  by  yielding  to  the  Curia.  In 
either  direi'lion  llie  cliancellor  could  not  l'o  l^'yond  a 
certain  limit  without  iiijur>'  tn  the  state.  He  theretiiro 
endeavored  to  gain  his  end  )iy  compromises.  During 
tho  lifetime  of  Pope  Pius,  who  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for 
jieaee  between  the  Cnrm  and  the  ('entre.  Under  his 
succesiHor,  Leo  XIII.  t  here  seemed  to  be  a  proenect  of 
establishing  a  mnJni  viretidi,  securing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  rights  of  the  state,  and,  on  the  other,  a  less 
rigorous  admintstrattoa  of  the  laws  of  1873.  Nego- 
tiations hc:;tin  in  the  summer  of  ISTS.  which  s<'emed 
t(*r  a  while  to  pnuuisc  a  happy  issue,  failed  because' 
the  new  pope  pitched  his  demands  in  too  high  a 
key.  The  coanocllor,  however,  res{K)nded  by  asking 
Paryament  for  leave  to  modify  the  enforcement  of  the 
May  laws  in  cnsv  the  Curia  should  show  a  desire  for 
rei'onciliatiou  After  a  severe  struggle  the  powera 
asked  for  were  in  part  L'rant*^!.  the  pope  seemed  will- 
iuv'  to  come  te>  an  agreement,  negotiations  were  re- 
sumed, aud,  in  1882,  Bismarck  submitted  to  Pailii^ 
ment  the  plan  of  a  law  by  which  the  IMay  laws  were 
again  modified,  and  in  pursuance  of  which,  even  if  the 
ilrmaiids  (*f  tlie  Centre  were  not  all  aeeorded,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Prussian  Cathori«<8  vtius  much  improved. 
1'ru.s.sia'H  representation  at  the  Vatican^  whi^  had 
ceased  during  the  time  of  Pius  DC,  waa  ninewed 
during  that  year.  Bnt  in  takinfr  this  oonne  the  chan' 
eellor  had  no  intention  to  abolish  the  chur  li  laws  of 
ls7;>.  At  a  parliamentary'  conference  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1^*70,  he  said  :  "  We  shall  lay  down  our  weapons 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  shall  not  surrender  thenu 
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We  shall  now  aeciirc  peace,  but  the  time  mus  aoon 
ooiue  when  we  diall  need  our  weapooB."  He  cud  not 
ngard  the  peace  as  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict (fur  this,  owing  to  the  ohamctcr  of  the  Curia,  ■vr&a 
barely  po-.-jilil.  i ;  liis  efti  rts  were  directed  to  britisiuL' 
about  A  |>cat.-i:t'ul  relationship,  mt  to  be  furmulated  by 
tn-My.  Kilt  to  l)e  rendered  «ndiiiiiig  bgr  tin  tpmA  of 
luuiual  coQoeaiioa. 

ConflbtB  irith  Parliament  and  with  his  Priis-siini  col- 
JeaipMfl,  unjjjileuant  rektions  in  the  Diet,  and,  above 
aU,  the  oontin!ied  intripues  of  the  oppoation  at  court, 
seriously  ititertpml  with  tlio  i-Imticellor's  lalxit^,  am! 
indnce^l  hiui  uu  several  uwii.^ioiifi  tin  1S74,  ISTT,  and 
IKSO)  to  ask  the  emperor  ti>  riiiieve  him  of  hi«  olliie. 
The  emperor,  in  commou  witli  ail  disceniini^  ctu^fns, 
rcalizetl  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  grant  his  request, 
and  so,  despite  bis  failing  health,  the  chancellor  was 
obliL'ed,  like  aaoiher  Awut,  to  contiirae  to  hear  his 
baraen. 

Id  1874  the  olwtinairy  of  the  National  Liberals  and 
of  the  iiarty  nf  pp.irrrss  tliri  afi  ii<;«I  a  ilaiii:<.Toiis  coii- 
flicl,  wliicii  Hisiiian  k  avcrteii  by  louiisi'lliiiL'  the  cui- 
pcrur  to  cniii|iriiiiiv-r.  Thf  alaiiniim  Ki''^"'h  of  the 
oiM-iul  JMuocnU:}!  threatening  to  bring  about  chao«, 
suirvestcd  repKflBVe  measures  to  the  chancellor.  The 
Lioentls,  however,  would  not  liatea  to  this,  but  favored 
gentle  leformatary  measures,  and  rejected  Bismarck's 

(iroposed  Inw  nrainsf  thr  SiX'ialists,  as  subraittc<I  by 
tim  atlcr  llotld  h  a(tt  ui]ii  on  the  emperor's  life,  May 
23,  187)<._  When,  shortly  after  that,  N(iliilin;.'*s  attempt 
at  assassinatiou  tullowed.  Parliament  was  proroi^ued, 
and  the  new  elections  resulted  in  the  return  of  a 
majority  that  enabled  the  ehanoellor  to  procure  the 
poHHiipe  of  laws  which  for  oome  jeara  pnotoeted  aodety 
agaiiwt  "  banditti." 

One  of  the  important  economic  questions  that  inter- 
ested Prince  Bismank  was  that  of  makiriL'  tlie  mil- 
ways  the  property  oi"  thu  slate.  Tlie  plan  t>t"  niakin,? 
all  the  railways  u\'  Germany  the  jiroperty  of  the  eni 
pire  at  first  encountered  the  oppi>sitiun  of  the  scpa- 
nto  etates.  Bismarck  was  therefore  obliged,  at  the 
atart,  to  content  lumaelf  with  aoqoiring  the  primapal 
toads  of  PtiMiia  fbr  that  state,  and  to  tmst  to  the  in- 
flucnro  nf  her  example  upon  the  policy  of  her  ncipb 
bor  *uuo«.  Hi-  was  ripptiHed  by  tne  free  traders,  who 
were  averse  to  liwvrrnini  ni  intorfrn  ricf  with  ei  nnomic 
aiTHin$,  and  also  bv  the  iiiberul  party,  who  teared  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  ot  Government  ofliciab 
would  endanger  the  puri^  of  the,  elections.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  ctrryinghis  point,  and  the  financial 
result  fully  justified  the  meaeiue.  He  also  addressed 
himself  to  refonuini?  the  ^'stcm  of  duties  and  taxation, 
espri'ially  ihi'  rt  ini)\al  ii(  (ht^  rnntributions  which  the 
various  iiiat^ia  were  obliged  to  uay  lu  liie  empire ;  the 
abolition  of  direct  taxes,  with  tne  exception  of  the  in- 
come-tax on  the  wealthy  classes,  raising  the  revenue,  as 
&r  as  possible,  by  means  of  indirect  taxes ;  and  the  es- 
tahliflhing  of  a  tariff  Rystem  whieh  ahonld  pvoteot  the 
induatriee  of  the  nation  afruoat  thoae  of  eonntriea  move 
fav()rably  situated.  He  uidtratod  these  ref  nris  in  thr 
Federal  Farhamcnt  as  early  as  Nnv.  I'l',  isT'),  ami 
again,  on  the  22d  of  Feb.,  ls7*<,  usiiie  these  woris: 
*'  My  ideal  is  not  an  empire  that  is  oblige'!  to  gather 
'oontHbutions  at  the  gates  of  the  aepaxate  states,  but  an 
empire  which,  as  it  is  the  main  support  of  a  Bound 
system  of  finance  by  whieh  it  (xintrok  the  hldirect 
taxes,  is  enabled  to  oontribote  ibnds  to  the  aevenl 
state's ;  and  I  Ice]  that  the  path  of  reform  will  lead  us 
t(i  that  i-'iiil."  In  a  letter  br.irinu'  'lati-  "Pee.  1').  IST-S, 
and  adiiie.-^.sed  to  the  Fe<leral  Council,  he  exf  ilains  bia 
propose*!  tariff  rcli»rms  and  further  plans,  saying,  "1 
regaid  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  direct  taxation, 
hy  increann|[  the  numher  of  sources  of  revenue  that 
■re  bMed  on  indirect  taiea*  a«  a  finandal  reform  of  pat^ 
amount  import«no(>.  Tt  ia  not  the  reanlt  of  m«re 
chance  that  other  tTent  states  raise  their  revenue^ 
principally*  from  duties  and  other  indirect  taxes.  A 
oireot  tax*  due  by  the  individual  for  a  oertain  fixed 


amount^  and  payment  of  which  can  be  enforced.  U 
more  oppressive  than  an  indirect  taz«  the  aniouDt  >A 
which  is  regulated  bv  the  general  consumption  of  the 
articles  taxed,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  inaiviaual  oon- 
sumcr  is  eotieenied,  is  included  in  the  iirn*-  ot'  the 
J  giHxis  used  by  him.  In  the  greater  puniuu  ut  Ger- 
many direct  taxes  and  communal  dues  have  become 
I  onerous,  and  the  middle  classes  are  tlie  greatest  suf- 
terera  .  .  .  This  reform  is  also  intended  to  secuit;  a 
revision  of  the  tarifij  not  merely  by^inoeaMn^  the 
dutiee  on  eertaia  artides,  but  by  retoming  to  the  prin- 
eijile  of  the  Pni.'v^ian  tariff  law  nf  l*<lS--('.  tint  all 
furoij^'ri  j^i  iijiJ.s  eiiti-rini:  the  state  are  dutiable.  '  The  ex- 
ceptions were  t.i  l>e  raw  materials  indispensiiblo  in 
luanutiu^'tures  and  not  produced  in  Gmnany,  i>r.  1'  i'r> 
duced  there,  in.sufficient  as  to  quantity  or  inf.  rinr  in 
quality.  A  tariff  law  ba.se«l  on  tbeee  priociplee  wat>  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Pariiament,  Feb.  12, 1»79.  The 
Li  bends,  who  were,  for  the  greater  part,  free-tradel^ 
opposed  it;  the  Consenratives  fiivored  it;  and  a.<i  the 
niendxirs  of  the  Cenin-.  who  repreisented  the  manu- 
taeturing  distrieis,  and  therefore  desired  a  protective 
tarifi",  came  to  tlieir  aid.  the  law  was  passed.  The 
duty  on  foreign  grain  was  at  the  same  time  increa.sed. 
By  this  measure  BittDarck  proposed  to  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  dinot  taxaa,  that  bora  heavih^  on  the  agri- 
cnltimd  daaaea,  ftom  the  interiw  to  tha  nontier.  The 
(juestion  a.i  tn  what  r-diislitufiona!  irnamtitre.'i  .s!i..ijM 
be  asked  Jut  )«'c.au.«e  (if  the  inert;aM!  in  the  tariff  had 
proved  a  difficiiltoiie  while  the  law  was  umK  r  <  ons:d- 
eratioD.  The  Centre  proposed  that  if  the  reveuue  !r»m 
the  customs  and  the  tobacco-tax  excee<led  l.'i(t,'X)0,(>'W 
marks,  the  surplus  should  be  divided  among  the  various 
states  in  proportion  to  their  respective  eonfributions  to 
the  empire:  the  National  Liberals  propoaed  that  the 
duty  on  coffee  and  salt  should  be  fixed  annually  in  the 
Government  estimates,  and  that  any  surplus  -ihnnli!  be 
ap|>ortinned  among  the  statta  aroorilini:  tu  ]>o[iulathjin. 
While  the  eh luicellor  disapproved  of  buth  plans,  there 

■  '  of  the 


was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  wliicb  ot  ttie  two 
the  lesHcr  evil.   The  second  project  would  obvimto  the 
neoeaaliy  of  atoto  eontributioDS  to  the  genei«l  Goveni- 
ment,  ont  would,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  moat 

iinpnrtant  impost.'*  depeml  en  the  annual  action  of  the 
iui|ierial  I 'arliauient.  in  the  first  plan  these  taxes 
were  all  definitely  fi.vetl.  ami  the  retention  of  the 
state  coniributions  to  the  imperial  treasury  was  a 
mere  matter  nf  Itookkceping.  On  this  occasion  the 
chancellor  delivered  a  cnaracteristic  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  declared  that  he  would  oontinoe 
to  the  end  in  the  course  that  he  deemed  moat  adnuh 
tageous  to  the  fatherland.  Whether  it  broaght  him 
love  or  hatred,  it  mattered  nnt  io  him.  From  the 
beginning  he  had  known  but  une  guiding  star:  By 
what  means  could  lie  unite  Germany'.'  and,  that 
accomplished,  how  could  he  strengthen,  tui^ier,  and 
develop  that  union,  in  order  that,  with  all  elenieot.-^ 
matuaily  oootributing  to  the  result,  it  should  eodmelf 
On  his  return  from  the  campaign  of  1865  it  wonU 
have  been  oasv  for  him  to  enforce  a  severe  reactitm- 
ary  imjiry,  but  he  liad  not  done  so.^  "I  demanded 
indi-mniiy,  '  he  went  on  to  say.  Wsl*  it  bci-ausc  of 
love  for  rnnsfitutionalism?  I  shall  not  claim  to  he 
better  than  1  am.  That  was  not  the  reason.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  constitution ;  I  regard  it  as  the 
only  pra<-ticable  form  of  government.  But  had  I 
believed  that  a  dictatonhip  or  abaolotiam  in  ProBn 
would  have  been  of  greater  aarvioe  in  finimidiiig  the 
unifi  ation  of  Qennamr,  I  aboold  hanre  adviaad  ahO' 

1    i  ■  o 
lutlMlll. 

In  cnier  to  earn-  out  his  plans  for  i-f-onoinie  n  foitus. 
the  chanwdlor,  who  had  in  IN"?]  accepted  the  luiuisio' 
of  oommeroc,  founded  the  Prussian  council  of  tinaiice, 
an  ioatitotion  which  he  endeavored,  unsiuxx^sfully.  ta 
induce  the  empire  to  adopt  lis  functions  were  to 
examine  all  laws  bearing  on  economic  subjeels  beflMa 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Prussian  imperial  Piiliap 
BMnk  The  moat  unportant  meMure  laid  beiiiim  tVi 
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Ixxiy  \ras  that  fur  the  establishment  of  Gforernment 
insuranre  fitr  the  protection  of  cfrtain  classes  of  the 
laboriog  popubtUoo  against  oaaualtiea  incideDt  to  their 
avocations.  The  hw  f^w  ont  of  the  ideas  of  the 
Socialists,  and  it  was  liop<  <I  that  it  would  serve  aa  a 
counterpoise  to  the  ii^ritatiuii  carri«Hl  on  hv  the  Social 
l>emocnits.  The  Iraih'rx  of"  the  latter  [larty  had  ahvay.s 
described  the  (.lovemnient  aa  the  hani-hearted  ruler 
who  provided  only  for  wealthy  and  the  offioe- 
hukiiiig  .daasi  but  had  no  care  for  the  workingman. 
At  last  it  was  to  be  shown  that  the  Government  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  laborer,  who  would  bettor 
berve  hid  own  interests  by  relying  on  the  protection  of 
the  Slate  than  liyftvocnig  the  chaos  whic  h  the  Socialists 
were  oideftvonitt  to  Ining  about.  ThejpMrty  of  prcwress 
opposed  the  seneme  as  "a  cominuniBtio  plan  of  the 
worst  kind  ;"  the  rest  of  the  Liberals  were,  nearly  all 
of  thfni.  opp.t«ed  to  it;  so,  too,  were  the  clerical 
party  ;  an<l  when  submitted  to  the  imperial  Parlia- 
ment it  fiukd  to  become  a  law.  In  vain  did  the 
ehanoellor,  on  the  2d  of  April,  declare  that 

"The  attempt  of  the  (lovcrnmcnt  to  secure  to  the 
unfortunate  workinraian  licttcr  and  worthier  treat- 
ment in  the  future  ilian  liad  been  ai -ion led  him  in 
the  past,  80  that  he  might  not  mcui  to  his  healthy 
comrades  like  an  old  mare  that  had  been  turned  out 
to  starve,  could  siurely  not  be  termed  Sitcialistie  in  the 
maae  sense  as  the  word  was  used  when  applied  to  tlie 
band  of  iinir  K  rcrs  who  have  lately  Ik-cu  (U'scribed  to 
ns.     If  it  be  necessary  to  find  a  name  ii)r  our  efforts, 
there  is  one  which  I  will  cheerfully  accept — pnu;tical 
Christianity;  and  this,  too,  senu  smKur,  for  we  do  not 
mean  to  nut  off  the  people  with  line  words,  but  to  do 
P<hm1  to  tticni  "    The  emjieror  adopted  thi-  idea,  and 
embodipfl  it  in  his  nies'*ji£'e  of  the  autuuui  of  isxi, 
anil  till'  ,  lijinrcllor  is  so  finnly  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  his  plan  that  be  will  at'ain  propose  it — if  neoesBan*, 
in  a  somew  hat  modified  form — and  will  continne  to  do 
so  until  both  the  law  for  the  accident-insurance  system 
and  that  for  insuninre  for  «ild  ape  are  ad<ii>ted.  The 
uiitowanJ  n-Milt  of  the  elections  of  ISSi  did  nut  in  the 
slightest  afiect  his  purpose  in  regard  to  the  plan  uf 
fife  insurance  or  as  to  the  propi»sed  Gt)vemment  mo- 
nopoly of  tobsoeo;  the  pnweeds  of  the  latter  an  to  be 
deTOftsd  to  ametioratinf  the  condttbn  of  the  working 
classes.    He  hn»  thus  earned  the  rijjlit  tn  I  c  rcearded 
as  the  *' advocate  of  the  poor  man,"  in  which  capacity 
he  has  Kpestedly  seled  and  sp<»eh  on  other  ques- 


In  his  fbreifn  policy,  in  which  he  dtsplarad  great 

8tato«nanship  and  ai^tntetiess.  his  chief  aim  being  the 
preservation  of  the  |)eace  of  KnruiK',  he  was  more  sne- 
c*»l'nl  than  in  his  home  jMilic  v.  lor  in  the  latter  his 
efforts  were  fmpiently  thwarted  by  the  ill-will  of  the 
clerical  partv  and  the  per\*ersene.ss  of  the  dnctrinairt 
Libcntls.  Hy  ibmiing  fureini  alliances  for  Gennany^ 
in  order  thus  to  cinrumvent  French  plans  for  a  war  of 
revenjre,  he  served  the  cauw  of  peace.  Already  during 
the  Franco- Prussian  War,  first  at  Kheinis  and  later  at 
Versailles,  Bismarck  sent  word  to  Count  Beust,  chan- 
odlor  of  the  Austrian  empire^  that  new^'-founded  Ger- 
insnydeRred  to  enter  into  Ihendly  Tehtrans  irith  Aos- 
tria-Hnnjrar>'.  Tieiist.  however.  w*rmed  indiflsiVllfc  to 
the  matter,  an<l  it  was  only  with  his  .■in(  ee.K-^<ir.  AnVrlss^', 
who  appearetl  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  real  inter- 
ests of^the  dual  empire  on  the  Danube,  that  Bismarck 
sQoeeeded  in  brin/ring  about  an  undetstanding.  After 
the  snwess  of  this  attempt  Bisnmrt  k  jmipoi^eil  to  him- 
self to  effeet  the  riHtmeiliation  of"  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  r<  lationh  between  those  two  powers  having:  been 
Bomewbat  straincil  ever  since  the  Crimean  War.  'J'lie 
result  of  this  effort  appeared  in  the  meeting  of  the 
three  emperors  in  Sept,  1872,  and  the  alliance  of  the 
three  Northern  powers,  which  excited  so  potent  an  inltu- 
I  nee  on  the  other  j>owers  that  the  waveriiiL'  were  at- 
tracted and  the  inmiieal  were  fri(ihtened  off.  One 
proof  of  this  was  the  visit  of  the  kin^  of  Italy  to 
wriin  in  1873 another  was  the  manner  m  which  the 


French  aulhurities  proceeded  with  a  newsiKtiK-r  that  pub- 
lished a  pastoral  letter  in  which  a  hi.vho]>  had  (irnoiiiu  ed 
the  German  Government.  The  chancellor's  opinion  as 
to  which  form  of  government  in  Rrance  was  most  in  ac- 
wnl  with  the  interests  of  Germany  and  of  universal 
pj'ju-e  was  thus  expresfKHl  in  a  desputeh  to  Count  Ar- 
nim.  the  <iennan  ambassailnr  ;d  Paris:  "  What  we 
desire  is  that  France  leave  us  in  {Kjaee,  and  that,  if  she 
proposes  to  make  war  on  us,  she  may  find  no  allies; 
as  long  as  she  is  without  these  thoe  is  no  danier.  A 
French  republic  would  find  it  dtfBealt  to  gun  the  alfi- 
anec  <jf  a  monarchy,  and  for  that  n'xson  I  rannnt  i-oun- 
se\  His  Majesiv  to  eiicouratte  the  pR'neh  miliar'  iiists, 
since  that  would  only  be  aiding  our  enemies  the  I'ltra- 
montanes."  A  ▼ict<v^  of  the  Legitimists  seemed  to 
give  the  prince  cause  Tor  (jreat  concern.  In  a  despatch 
of  .Jan.,  1S74,  he  emphiwized  the  (<j>inion  that  a  elcri- 
I  calizcd  Fninee,  subject  to  the  Roman  ihetK-rui  y,  would 
be  rc|>ui;nant  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  wouM  of 
necessity  be  the  sworn  foe  of  Germany  He  closed  with 
these  words:  "Wewii^to  live  at  peace  with  France. 
If,  however,  war  becomes  inevitable,  the  German  Gov- 
enimerit  (X)uld  not  answer  fof  its  conduct  to  its  oon- 
sciencc  or  to  the  nation  if  it  hsd  waited  Air  the momesi 
most  opportune  to  France." 

In  the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  crisis  the  chan- 
cellor's efforts  w««  directed  to  the  preservation  of  peaoe^ 
wh3e  at  the  nune  time  he  earefbuy  relVained  from  o^ 
fending  Russia  by  preferrini:  any  sneh  demands  ujM>n 
her  as  the  English  Government  had  re<|Ue.ste<l  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  make.    He  did  not  re?anl  it  in  the 
interest  of  Germany  to  prevent  the  war  on  the  Balkan 
peninsula.    He  presided  at  the  Congress  of  Beriin 
which  8u»'eede<l  the  war,  an  1  at  which  the  treaty  of 
1  pi'acc  lx*tween  all  the  great  powers  w:ls  dr.iwn  up.  In 
!  this  position  he  acquitted  hini.'*elf  .ho  skilfully  that  .such 
difficulties  as  arose  were  8i)ccdily  8uruiounte<l.  Kiusia, 
'  however,  had  promise<l  herself  gT«'ater  support  of  her 
,  claims  on  the  part  of  Bismarck-    The  official  pra»  at 
St.  Petersburg  went  so  fur  aa  to  sjwak  of  ingratitude 
becau.se  the  abroixation  at  Berlin  of  »H-rtain  imiHirtant 
points  of  the  Treaty  of  8ati  iStefauo  had  not  Ix'en  pre- 
vented, atid  l)ecausc  Austria  was  entrusted  with  the 
oeovpation  of  Bosnia  and  Hoaegoviiis.  The  Fandsvic 
iotnmalfl  deehred  that  "the  path  to  the  conquest  of 

Con-'-"tantin<»iile  lies  thronirh  Berlin."  In  Western  T'o- 
land  there  was  a  m;is.sinL'  of  troops  that  seemed  intended 
for  an  advance  acn«s  the  German  frontier.  In  Pari.s, 
(}en.  Obrutschew  was  feeling  his  way  towards  forming  a 
Franoo-Rusnan  alliance  against  (icnnany.  Against 
such  eonf'edent*^  if  was  neees-^rv  that  ( i-Tniaiiy  should 
t>e  well  proteett  d,  an  1  this  end  Bismal^•k  ai  liiev<-il  by 
earr>'inL'  out  iiis  oM  time  pl.m — viz.,  the  cli>s<'  alliance 
of  Austria  and  Germany  tor  mutual  prote<^tion  and  tle- 
fenoc.  As  he,  at  a  later  day,  stated  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  he  even  thought  of a  public  constitutional 
alliance  as  against  a  foreign  coalition,  which  alliance,  be- 
iiiL'  founded  on  the  mutual  consent  of  its  various  I'aetors. 
should  Ite  dissoluble  only  by  their  mutiuil  conse-nt.  * 
With  the  exception  of  the  matter  of  publicity  and  the 
coastitutional  form  the  proposal  was  cheerfiillj;  approved 
by  Andr&ssy,  and  hter  ny  the  emperor  ^Vanois  Joseph ; 
and  when,  on  tin'  jrith  of  Sept.,  l.'^TO,  Bisman  k  lefl 
Vienna,  the  final  nevotialions  had  been  efle<  ted  and  the 
affair  seemeil  arranm-d  to  the  .s:itisf;»riion  of  all  jiarties 
concerned.  The  emperor  Wilhelni.  moved  by  a  feeling  of 
kinship  for  his  nephew,  the  Russian  einpemr.  hesitated 
alKUit  signing  the  treaty,  hut  witlidn  w  his  obie<'tions 
when  the  chaneclW  assured  him  that  he  would  m«ign 
unle-^s  the  treaty  he  had  negotiated  was  agreed  to. 
Thus  was  the  treaty  bn»u^ht  about.  It  uuiy  well  be 
termed  one  ff  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphsof  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  on  the  12th  of  Octol>er  last  the  Eitelish 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  thus  expressed  himself  in 
H'L'ard  to  it:  "  To  all  that  rhsirc  theixniceof  Kurope 
and  the  inileiicndcnce  of  the  nations  i  would  exclaim, 
'The  world  has  become  a  great  gainer.'"  In  fact^  a 
bulwark  which  has  [noved  effectual  even  to  this  oay 
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lud  been  cnoted  »§titmt  PandaTute  of  the  obaa  of 
Geo.  Skobelefr,  and  also  ags^ufft  theseliemM  of  vsfiengc 

that  were  nourinhed  by  the  ( rani Ix-f lists — in  this  serv- 
ing not  iiiily  (leniiany  an<l  Aujiiria,  Init  the  Ix'st  inter- 
ests ot"  the  eivilizi'l  w  iilil.  l}i.-.niarek's  latest  irreat 
move  wn.s  his  attituilc  towards  tlic  Freneh  cxrK'tlition 
tgniaet  Tunis,  which  he  not  only  permitted,  out  eu- 
oouniged.  The  newhr-awdcened  French  desire  for  for- 
eign eonqneet  thus  ronnd  Tent  in  a  direction  in  which 
there  was  no  danger  tu  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time 
served  to  estrange  Italy,  which  (lovcmnient  has  since 
that  time  shown  a  decided  leaning'  in  tav.ir  <4"  allitMl 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  I'oric  lia.s  al.si;  w^u^rht  to 
establisii  friendly  relati<jn8  in  the  same  quarter.  When, 
at  the  Dantzic  conference,  the  present  czar  showed  that 
Russia  was  pn^pared  to  strike  out  in  a  new  direction, 
the  cliMMeUor  offimd  tb«  band  of  wcoaoUiation,  and 
the  pleaamt  Telatioro  then  eitablifllMd  have  not  been 
seridusly  threatened  by  the  vaporinra  of  Skobelcff. 

Hismarek's  LTeatIll■^^  liew  nut  only  in  his  diploni.atic 
geniu.s  ant]  lii>  ciM  ri-'y,  but  in  bis  niodiratioti.  lie 
created  the  new  Genuaoy;  he  Inui  known  how  to  prc- 
lirveit  thus  far,  and^hov  to  secure  its  future  bv  an- 
tMODiihiffthat  domeetie  eoemiy,  destructive  IdbenJism. 

rrinoe  viemarclc  is  tali  in  statore  and  of  an  imponng 
presence ;  he  has  a  piercing  eye.  and  his  countenance 
IS  expressive  of  great  encrtry.  He  ha*  always  been  a 
lover  of  nature,  delighting  in  aL-riciiliure.  and,  until 

Erev(!nte<i  by  failiim  health  in  rm  nt  vears,  he  wa.s  a 
a\d  rider  and  hunt«nian.  In  all  of  hiH  family  letters, 
and  in  many  of  his  public  and  private  utterances,  there 
it  a  vein  of  healthy  humor  and  mauf  a  goual.  nappy 
nhnse.  He  is  not  a  parliamentaiv  orator  irith  read/ 
low  of  language.  He  contemns  phnaes.  and  gpea  di- 
notiy  til  (be  j  iih  of  the  matter.    AB  a  re.siilt,  it  i.s  more 

I)1eS8ant  to  reaii  the  reiHirts  of  his  speeibe.s  than  to 
istcn  to  them  'liiriiii:  deliver)-.  In  relifrion  be  is  a 
beHeving  riirihtian  who  finds  in  God  the  rejusons  for 
what  he  doen  and  leaTfS  imdone,  as  well  as  strength  in 
•nfferiog'  He  has  many  admtren,  bat,  althou^  he 
cm  be  very  amiaUe,  be  poaseBses  bat  few  fhMds. 
like  other  great  men,  ofaiDibr  temperament,  he 
stands  alone.  (m.  b.) 

BISO.NS,  Amehican,  living  and  extinct.  I  'ii  li  r  the 
See  Vol  III.  head  of  Aurochs  [Blium  /wkmim;  which 
p.  6«8  Am.  «?c)  the  genua  Blimn  ham  already  lieen  dis- 
UliLedT^  tinguishiM  frorn  its  allies,  Bm,  etc.  The 
word  "  bi.sim  '"  is  both  the  technical  generic 
name  and  the  proper  English  appellative  of  s[>ecies  of 
the  gentis.  The  living  American  8pe<'ies  is  universally 
but  erriiiu-i>ii>-ly  called  the  biiff.il<(, "  no  ntlu  r  iniu'' 
Ix'ini;  beard  in  the  West.  In  aiblilioii  to  wliut  is  .v-ml 
tmtler  .Vimoriis,  it  may  Ik;  stated  that  the  bi.siitis  |iro|H'r 
differ  from  species  uf  Bn*  in  their  slenderer  limus  and 
less  miBsivencss  of  the  skeleton  as  a  whole ;  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  fore  and  hind  quarters;  in  the  length  of 
the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebne ;  in  the  relative  lengths 
of  the  fore  and  hind  cannon-bones ;  in  the  crisp,  curly 
hair,  that  of  the  fore  parts  especially  lenirthenca,  fring- 
inL'  tin-  iiid  bcardin?  the  chin,  a.s  well  aw  fonninj.'  a 
mat  upiiii  the  fon'hcad.  There  are  three  established 
North  American  species  of  JMnm,  two  them  fbasil, 
the  third  the  "  buffalo." 

].  Extinct  North  Auurxcnn  Bmmt. — The  first  indi- 
cation of  a  ibasU  bison  in  America  was  afforded  by  a 
spceimcn  from  Bffr  Bone  Lick,  Ky.,  described  in 
by  Kemlirandt  I'ealc — a  mutilated  cranium  and  born- 
core.  lic.Htineil  to  become  iiistorical.  This  indicateil  a 
LMiranlic  sfK>eies,  with  a  spn'ad  of  liorns  ot'  ncaily  twelve 
feet.  It  was  rccanled  by  Cuvicr  lu*  identical  with  the 
fossil  bison  of  Kuroin?,  which  he  did  not  diatingaish 
from  the  aurochs,  and  received  no  distincti|re  name  un- 
til lt25,  when  Harhin  called  it  Boa  htij^roni.  A  secmid 
specimen,  of  the  same  ^^ntic  proport  ions,  was  discov- 
ered in  \  M6  near  San  Felipe,  Tex.  In  later  years  rc- 
main.s  of  fossil  !>  -mi.s  were  su<'ee.s,sively  di.scovered  near 
Natchcx,  Miss.  ;  at  the  Brunswick  Canal,  Ga. ;  at  the 
Idok  in  Kantaeky;  at  KschscboHa  Bty,  Alaska;  Adi- 


ley  River,  S.  C. ;  Pilairito«  Valley.  Cal.  ;  Luieme  CO., 
Pa.  ;  Jo  Daviess  co..  111.  ;  Tatlo  Iliver  and  the  Yukon, 
.Ma-ska  ;  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  They  repre.xenie.l  tbc  krce 
sjRvies,  B.  lati/miix,  and  a  distinct  smalier  tpecit*.  B. 
iiiitiijuux.  Ijcidy.  Both  have  had  TariooB  names  io- 
pojied  upon  them ;  those  here  given  are  adopted  by 
Allen,  who  considers  no  more  than  thoM^  two  ^>ecia 
a»  esfblished,  thongb  Leidy  had  previously  reoofniud 
no  ftiwar  than  five.  Tliey  are  elaborately  decicribed  ind 
figursd  fay  Allen  in  his  .splendid  memoir  {Mnii.  Mkk 
Cnmp.  Zool.,  iv.,  No.  10,  Cambridge,  l.S7t>),  to  whi- h 
the  reader  is  referre<l.  Remains  of  the  existing  species 
arc  also  found  fossil  and  sub-fossil  over  a  wide  area  io 
North  America. 

2.  The  Living  AnuricanBimm  or**  St^ffialo'' (Bum 
Amaieanm). — a.  Ctenaral  JEH4ary.  The  name  "  bisoo  " 
is  apparently  of  Teutonic  origin,  signifj-ing  originaQy 
some  species  of  wild  cattle  (A.-S.  xcntnit,  Oerm.  wmal 
or  tn'wiit,  Fr.  orl~it.  In'snti.  Gt.  .^icuv].  The  Amerieaa 
species  was  first  t'ormallv  named  Box  Avirrtcnnia  by 
(iinciin  in  ITss,  tboll^h  Iioth  Catesby  (1754)  and  Biis- 
son  had  already  called  it  Jii*"n  AmmcnnvM.  It 

was  the  cHx>lat  UmtCb  or  annatta  of  eariy  S|nai(faj 
the  beoff  mmvagt^jatuMmmBoge,  bmm  d'Ammgmevt 
FVeneh  writen.  The  eariiest  representation  of  tM  aah 
nial  is  said  to  be  that  given  by  Thevet  in  ISSStthfM 
years  utter  the  publication  of  V.-ua's  jifiinial,  wliiel 
L'ave  the  earliest  known  description.  l>i-  ]^Vi-t  t; a vi- an- 
other in  Id'.i'.i;  others  arc  given  by  Nuremburg  io  Iti35 
<  T'liintu  qutn'rensui)  and  bv  Ilemandcs  ( TfaHrK*  .V*^ 
cmiu)  in  1651.  BeaaiptUMis  and  figures  multiHie^ 
during  the  remunder  or  the  seventeenth  oeotuii-.  bat 
the  fint  (air  representations  were  those  later  mMS  bf 
F.  Cuvier  and  Geoffrey.  At  present  no  animal  is  bel- 
ter known  in  its  general  as]iei  t.<.  and  few  if  any  figure 
more  frequently  in  writings  relating  to  North  ./Viuenoa. 

b.  Phyticnl  Clmnirtfrx.  The  fulf-grown  bullisal*at 
nine  feet  loQg  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ntot  of  tbc  tail 
The  height  afcl]ie  htDUnp  is  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet; 
at  the  hipe,  aeajrody  or  not  five  feet.  The  tail  is  shoot 
fbor  fbet  lonp,  tnehiding  the  hahrs,  which  are  a  flbot  to 
one  and  a  half  feet  Wyond  the  vertebrrv.  The  row  is 
much  sniallt  r — aliout  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  fetaa^ 
ing  fimr  atiii  a  halt'  feci  at  the  shoulders.  Th« 

weight  is  estimated  up  to  nearly  liOOO  pounds  for  the 
bull,  l2tN)  for  the  cow.   The  head  is  apparently  carried 
very  low.  but  this  appearance  is  partly  due  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  hnmp,  particularly  in  the  rnale^  The 
ferocious  aspect  is  enhanced  by  the  shaggineas  of  the 
fore  parts.    Besides  the  growth  of  shaggy  hair  upon 
the  f'lire  |);in.s  L'eiierally,  a  iinat  bunch  UJIs  over  tbe 
t>>reli<'ail,  soiuL'tiniea  so  as  lu  ulx^ure  the  aniuial  t!  ''i*- 
ion  ;  ilicrc  is  a  ion^  Inanl,  and  the  hair  between  th< 
fore  legs  sometimes  sweeps  the  ground.    The  horns  of 
the  bull  are  vcr>'  short,  thick  set,  stout  at  \)&^,  rapidly 
tapering,  and  much  curved  forward.   Those  of  theoo* 
are  about  as  long,  but  uoeh  slenderer  and  less  cnrvec 
The  color  of  the  pelsge  varies  greatly  with  age  and  Mi* 
son,  but  not  with  sex.    Calves  arc  at  first  <|uite  reddish; 
atlerwan!-^  il.nki  i  It-iwii.  ;ui  I  then  blacki.--li  ;  I'-;'  'h* 
hair  tosvarti.^  ilic  jienod  ul  u.s  shed  bleacbi*.-.  tu  a 'iiiijy 
gravish-brown.    l>urMig  tbc  .shetlding,  which  mvun!  m 
midsummer,  the  hinder  parts  are  for  a  time  nearly  or 
quite  naked.   The  ordinarj-  "robes,"  with  the  col* 
aod  senenl  appearance  of  which  eveijr  one  is  foin  I  )^ 
are  tnose  of  oows  or  young  bulls,  as  the  hide  of  tlu  u^i 
bulls  is  ft)o  thick  ail  I  heavy  to  Iw  readily  dresjicd.  Mel- 
anistic  and  pied  iiidiviiluaLs  mvur.  but  rarely:  perfe<< 
albinos  are  known,  but  a  "  white  buffalo  "  is  of  lii''*;'^' 
ing  nirity.    Buffaloes  lout;  inhabiting  other  liK'al;!'^ 
than  the  open  plains,  their  natural  homes,  actpiire 
tinguishable  varietal  characters.    They  are  known  *l 
"wood-buflido"  and  "  mountain-buffalo."  The  fen* 
only  ooeor  northward  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  a 
hero  of  the  latter  still  inhabits  the  densely-wooded  mo* 
tains  of  Colorado,  or  <liil  within  five  or  six  years.  I' 
some  respects  these  varieties  approach  the  aiuv^ 
mors  iiMiv  than  do  the  ocdtnaiy  boftdooi  of  the  litf^ 
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c  Oeograpkieal  Dutnbution.  For  mmy  j«an  the 
range  of  the  hafilo  has  steadilv  oontiacted  from  the 

immense  area  over  which  it  formeriy  roamed,  the 
Pacific  Rjiilruad  tiiiully  cutting  the  range  in  two.  Ac- 
cording to  Alien,  the  former  habitat  was  as  i'ulloWH : 
l&sai  of  the  Mississippi,  the  northwanl  extension  was 
limited  by  the  Great  Ibices,  and  the  LiiHlerii  by  tlie 
Allck'hanies,  in  a  geoentl  way.  though  herds  wandereil 
acrcNSS  these  muuntHns  hito  tiie  Carolinas,  where  alunc 
it  is  known  to  have  oqeomd  on  Uw  AtUatio  mter-shed. 
Immense  herds  inhabited  the  TslleyB  of  West  Virginia 
and  adjacent  part.s  of  Kentucky  and  TenneKS4-e.  To 
the  southward  it  was  uuiinown  south  of  the  Tetintssoo 
Kiver.  It  ranged  over  parts  of  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
and  across  the  Rio  Qranae  into  Mexico ;  westward  over 
portions  of  New  Mexico  and  thence  north-west  through 
the  Great  Salt  Laice  basin,  probably  to  the  Sierras  Ne- 
vadaa  of  California  and  the  «IW  Mountains  of  Orefion. 
In  British  America  it  appeara  to  have  been  limited 
westward  by  tlie  main  cham  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
northward,  to  the  north  side  «>f  'In  ;it  Slave  Lake,  in 
lat,  <V2-  to  64°  ;  eastward,  not  Ixjymid  the  plains  west  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  highlands,  whence  southward  it  oo- 
cu^ied  the  vallevs  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  tribu- 
taries to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  valley  of  the  Red 
Siverof  the  North.  In  the  north-west,  again,  it  ranged 
over  the  head-watem  of  tib«  Bfiaiasipni,  east  nearly  to 
Lake  Michigan,  thence  still  east  over  Northern  Indiana 
and  along  Lake  Eric  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  known  to  liave  occupied  any  j)ortion  of  the  old 
Canadian  provinct^.  This  range  was  prior  to  ii>0(). 
By  ISOO  the  range  had  ooolmeled  on  eveiy  side,  the 
restriction  from  the  maximum  extent  heing  especially 
notable  from  the  eastward,  the  animal  having  retreated 
in  the  United  States  entirdy  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
excepting  small  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota; 
it  seircely  reached  anywhere  south  of  the  Rio  ( Jrande ; 
the  Ii<K'ky  Mountain  bai  klione  more  exa<  tly  limited  it 
wcstwunl ;  in  British  America  the  restrictiun  wiis  k-as 
marked,  but  uniform  for  the  whole  contour  of  di.strihii- 
tion.  Bv  1825,  while  there  had  been  litlle  diauge  in 
British  America  or  in  the  north-mBteni  laonntamoiis 


portions  of  the  United  States,  the  oootraetion  was 

marked  to  the  cast,  south,  and  sooth-west.  The  line 
eastward  ran  through  Minnesota.  Middle  Iowa,  West- 
em  -Missouri,  and  Arkan.sa.s,  into  Texas,  there  entirely 
north  of  the  Mio  (imnde;  through  a  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, uion-  ut  (  ulonidu,  a  small  part  of  Utah,  and  much 
of  Idaho.  B>'  I  s;-t\  1 1  he  shrinkage  had  been  steady,  and 
nt  l4>lNK>ximatcly  the  same  rate,  enUrely  around  the 
lange.  At  that  date  theraoge  prasented  an  irreguUriiy 
oral  fif^u^  extending  from  alitUe  south  of  Great  Slave 
Lake  mto  T(  xa.«  It  embraced  in  British  Aujerica  the 
Saskatchewan  region  and  nurthwanl,  as  .said ;  in  the 
United  States,  the  whole  nf  the  Mis-^onri  rcciun  ahuve 
Omaha,  and  the  great  plaiits  at  large,  with  au  eastward 
boundary  through  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kmippff,  Indian 


tory.  In  the  ensuing  twenty-five  years  the  rcstrit  tion 
was  cnorunnis,  at  leiist  one-half,  ii'  n<tt  more,  of  the 
whole  area  i«vupied  in  i  s.'jo  In-irm  ahun  luncil,  but  with 
u  slijiht  gain  of  territory  in  T<  x:i.s  an  l  ailininiiig  parts 
of  New  Mexico.  By  1875  the  henli-  hud  Im-cu  cut  into 
two  bonds  by  the  railroad,  with  only  a  few  stragglers 
left  isolated  in  the  moontuns  of  Cuk>rado.  The  aouib- 
em  or  "Texan"  herd  was  pnotjeally  limited  to  the 
north\f'ard  by  the  railroad,  n<-cup.\nng  onl|jrnnnall  por- 
tion of  Nebni.->ka,  moreof  Kans;»s  and  Colorado.  Eastern 
New  Me.xii'",  ainl  lari'tT  area.<i  in  Imliai)  TtrritiTy  and 
Texas.  The  northern  or  "  Yellowstone"  hcnl  (xxHipies 
the  upi>eniiost  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and  Milk 
River  region,  thus  nearly  all  of  Montana  and  southward 
to  W;>-oming.  Its  extent  in  British  America  was  greater 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  much  less  changed  since 
1850,  beinf,  as  before,  the  r^on  of  the  Saskatchewan 
■t  Iaiae>      north  Mwat  to  Pom  Biver,  one  of  the 


tributaries  of  Lake^ Athabasca.  At  the  date  of  Allen's 
memoir  the  limitation  of  the  southern  herd  was  practi- 
cally Western  Kansas,  part  of  the  Indian  Territor}',  and 
North-western  Texas — an  area  altogether  only  about 

ef|ual  t(i  that  of  tlie  ,'^tiitr-  nf  Kansas:  of  the  northern, 
from  the  liniieijial  soutiiern  .sourees  of  the  Yellowstone 
northwanl — in  all.  an  are'a  not  much  more  extensive 
than  Montana.  In  1870,  I  found  the  isolated  Colorado 
herd  living  in  the  moimtains  dividing  North  from  Mid- 
dle Park.  It  was  Tariowly  eitimatad  at  from  a  few 
dozen  to  several  hundred.  (K.  c.) 

BISSEN,  Hkum.vn  WTi,m:i,M  (1708-1^6S),  a  Dan- 
ish 8culi)tor,  was  Lorn  ()et.  179S,  in  Slesvie.  Ilis 
talent  for  art  secured  him  fricmls.  who  s*  nt  li m  to 
Copenhagen  to  be  educated.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  began  there  as  a  painter,  but  soon  found  more 
ntisfikction  in  sculpture.  In  1823  he  won  the  great 
gotcl  medal,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  where  ThorwsJd- 
sen  at  that  time  was  the  leader  in  the  world  of  art. 
Thorwaldsen  taught  him  not  to  be  too  easily  satisfied 
with  his  Work.    In  he  pHwluccd  The  Mower- 

Maiden,  a  Work  full  of  promise.  On  his  return  to  Cu- 
penhuj:en  in  he  produced  his  Valkyrie,  and  was 

cnea^ed  to  make  a  frieze  VM  feet  long  for  the  great 
hall  in  Charluttenborg,  The  Progress  of  Ceres  and 
Baoohns  through  the  Wodd  diffuaing  Culture,  a  work 
which  it  took  him  five  years  to  Ihwh,  while  he  at  Uie 
same  time  prod  need  several  busts  and  statuen.  In  IS40 
he  received  an  order  lor  eighteen  tcmale  statues  from 
(rreek  and  Norse  mythology  for  Christiansborg  I'alaee. 
During  a  sojourn  in  Rome  in  1H42  he  modelled  The 
Fisher-Boy.  and  after  his  retom  in  1843,  Apollo  and 
Minerva,  ibr  the  university.  Thorwaldsen.  who  had 
already  employed  him  to  execute  his  statue  of  Gutten- 
berg,  appointed  hitn  in  bis  will  to  take  charge  of  his 
museum  and  to  finish  an^'  work  that  he  might  leave 
ineumplete  at  his  death,  riiu.s  it  fell  to  him  to  execute 
lour  bronze  slaltios  plaeed  in  front  td"  Christiansborg 
Palace,  and  I  hi;  (iodile.-v,  ot'  \'ietory  over  Thorwald- 
sen's  museum.  From  18J>  until  his  death  he  was 
:iipluyed  in  modelling  the  i^Tcat  national  monuments 
of  jUenmark,  a  work  for  which  ho  was  peculiarir  fit- 
ted. Copenhagen  is  iull  of  statues  of  eminent  Daoee 
and  of  otiier  monuments  from  Bi.-vsen's  studio.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  also  produced  aliout  150  por- 
tr.iit-busts,  partly  Ui  or  ierand  partly  for  hi.s  own  pleas- 
ure. Though  not  .so  great  as  Ihorwald.-H.-n.  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  he  did  more  for  Denmark  and  for  the  North 
than  Thorwaldsen,  as  the  latter  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  South.  Binaen  died  March  10,  1868. 
His  eklest  son,  W(I.HKI..M  B[S.SE.N,  is  also  an  excellent 
sculptor,  and  has  already  achieved  suctiess  Iwjth  in  por- 
tniit-biihts  and  in  mythological  work.         in.  n.  \. ; 

BJOKNSON.  Bjba.NSTJKR.NE,  the  son  of  a  Luth- 
eran elcriryman.  was  Iwrn  in  the  parish  of  Qvikne,  in 
Northern  Norway,  Doc.  8,  1832.  lie  was  a  wild  and 
unruly  boy,  and  Ins  parents  at  one  time  thonght  seri- 
ously of  sending  him  to  tea.  Afc  the  gyaunnan  at 
Molds,  where  he  was  sent  to  imeore  a  daasica)  edu- 
cation, his  proL're-ss  was  un.sjitisflictor)",  and  he  was  the 
ilc-joair  of  hi.^  tutors,  wlio,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
i-ould  not  aron-e  .n  iiini  any  interest  in  Latin  or  (ireek 
grammar.  Nevertheless,  he  suooeeded  in  being  adujit- 
ted  to  the  University  ot  (  hristiainaafter  having  pas.scd 
with  much  diflicultv  the  entrance  examination.  Instead 
of  availing  himself  of  the  privil^es  to  which  this  en- 
titled him,  he  developed  a  sudden  passion  for  the  the- 
atre, and  wn»te  an  historic  drama.  VtilUjrf/,  which  was 
ae<c|)tel  for  representation  by  tiie  managers  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  m  Chri.stiania.  The  author,  however, 
having  become  convinced  of  its  immaturity,  withdrew 
it  before  it  was  put  upon  the  boarda  There  existed, 
at  this  time,  pvqwily  speaking,  no  natioflnJ  drama  in 
Norway.  Iha  l&gt  ofiiBinMl  a  miscellaneous  repertoire 
made  up  of  tranantfoos,  of  n«nch  comedies  and  vau- 
devilles, an  iKi  asional  adaptation  of  a  German  )ilay, 
and  reproductions  of  the  Litest  novelty  £rum  Copen- 
hagen.   Hub  auMnbIa  rtata  of  thinp  Qj8niMa't 
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patriotism  could  not  cuJiire.  ITo  Wpan  a  critical 
crusade  ajLrainst  I);inish  actors.  Danish  plays.  ari<i  tljc 
Danish  predominance  ^'cuerally  in  the  Isorwe^iian  cap- 
iUi.  And  vet  it  iB  difficult  to  see  what  would  have 
beoome  of  tnc  Norwegian  stage  at  this  period  if  the 
Danes  had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Bjorn.son  hini.H-If 
— altho\ii;h  in  his  patriotic  wtsUi  he  would  hardly  have 
acknowlt'dgfd  this  indebtedness — was  soon  to  discover 
the  superior  mcrit.H  of  tli'  IVuiish  theatre  and  the  ."in- 
IM'rinr  refinement  of  Danisli  siK-icty.  Purinir  the  winter 
( ISSr.-.jT)  he  n'uiained  in  Copenhagen,  liilx>rinir  un- 
weariedly  with  new  literary  problems  and  rejoicing  in 
the  warm  recognition  whi^  ll  every  OM  readily  granted 
him,  eren  in  Mvaooe  of  his  adiieveinent*.  There  was 
a  Taj^e  expectation  at  this  time  that  a  great  Scandi- 
navian 1'  i  t  wii  il  1  appear,  and  society  in  ropeiihaL'en 
was  luure  than  wiUiri!;  to  hail  Bjomson  aa  the  j,'reat 
expected  hard.  It  was  here  that  he  began  his  literan' 
career,  and  his  activity  li  i.-^  smco  l>ecn  unintcrruptctf. 
He  publi»h<Hl  liis  first  ta.  ,  n  ;  'j-jfr  SolbakJcrn,  wnich, 
in  spite  of  its  brevity  and  i>imj}licity,  became  instantly 
popular  and  made  an  epoch  m  Norwegian  literature. 
It  had  Ix-cn  the  fashion  fomicriy  to  go  to  Italy  and 
other  rumantic  lands  in  search  of  Hterar>'  material. 
Bjonisun  had  had  the  <ourai;c  to  peck  it  at  home. 
He  cn^ated,  or  rather  disL-overed,  a  sfiries  of  new  na- 
tional lypcs,  and  introduced  them  for  the  first 
into  literature.  None  Deai^cint-life  bad  never  befbre 
been  so  trulv  and  poetieaQjr  dus<  riljed,  and  the  diaiac- 
teristics  of  the  Noiae  peasantiy  had  nerer  been  so  sym- 
pathetically  studied  and  portrajred.  The  second  novel, 
Ariif,  which  was  published  in  isfiS,  pave  further  evi- 
dence of  Hjonison's  psychoioeical  iiisiL'ht.  while  the 
I'reshneJ^  ami  constant  t^urprises  of  his  j.t\le  revealed 
an  unafixH'ted  originality  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  only  iKflongs  to  a  great  author.  ^  On  his  return 
from  CooenhaMn,  Bjomeon  waa  appointed  to  the  edi- 
tonJup  of  Nank  FoUeMid  ( ''"Rie  None  People's  Jour- 
nal "),  but  was  dtiring  the  followintr  yi  ar  iiuhici'd  to  a.s- 
BUUje  the  directorship  I  if  the  National  i'liealre  in  Bergen, 
recently  foun<le<i  by  (He  Bull.  He  nuw  published  in 
rapid  8U«?e«Hion  a  series  ol'  national  dramas,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  were  taken  fr  iiii  tlic  old  Norse  or  Ice- 
Jaiidio  sagas.  As  in  his  novels  he  had  endeavored  to 
define  the  type  of  the  ntodem  Norse  peasant,  so  in  his 
dramas  he  strove  to  discover  and  to  typify  the  nation's 
physiognomy  in  its  historic  past.  From  this  purpose, 
and  partly  also,  ptThaps,  fnnn  tin-  exigences  of  hi.s  po- 
sitiou  in  connection  with  an  avowedly  national  theatre, 
grew  those  monumental  sapa-tragedics,  Limping  Ilulda 
(185H  I,  King  Sverre  (1^61 1,  and  Sigurd  iSlernU  ( 1862), 
and  the  shorter  traccdies,  partaking  more  of  the  eharac- 
ler  of  dramatiied  hiatorio  episodes,  BehoeattheBaUlet 
nm)ua  Si^mdtheCnaader{\ST2).  Beetdestiwse 
he  pultlished  m  the  spring  of  18f>0  a  collection  of  hii* 
short  tales  fn>ni   pea.><aiif  life,  Smotijih/Lkir.  aniontr 

whirh  Were   lit/    Fdthir.    I'lr    K'lt/li'' s  ^\'Sl.  A  Ili'j'J't/ 

Boil,  and  .1  Jjajti/rrous  Wooin;/  (the  latter  written  in 
pea.H;tMt  dialect).  '  In  Mary  Stuart  in  Seeikmd  (IS64), 
a  phiy  which  had  an  unexampled  success  npon  the  Nor- 
wegian stage,  Bjomson  made  his  first  and  last  excursion 
into  foreiL'ti  histor>',  and  showed  also  there  the  genuine- 
ness of  hi.s  dnunatic  talent.  But  liefore  all  these  works 
h&il  yet  lieeii  pul ili^lit  d  (heir  author  had  rcsicned  bis 
position  at  the  Bergen  theatre,  and  had  6<jught  refuge 
I'ntm  journalistic  polemics  and  peace  lor  creative  activ- 
ity in  Bome.  It  was  there,  during  the  years  18GO-02, 
that  his  plans  mature  1  and  the  dim  couce])tionB  of  the 
mat  yasn  were  wrought  into  olearoeaa.  The  dramas 
King  Sverre  and  Stirvrd  SffnAemre  both  written  in 
Rome.  On  his  n^tum  to  N  .nvuvin  (lie  autumn  of 
18'">.K  after  a  prolongeil  hujuuru  in  (icrni.uiy  and  i  nince. 
the  Storthinc  I  parliament)  voteil  him  an  annual  '  ]ioet 
salar}' '  in  order  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  hence- 
forth entirely  to  Uterary  pursuits.  This  salary  (about 
$600)  was,  however,  too  small  to  acoomplish  that  for 
wUai  it  was  ^tsd,  and  in  1865  Bjomson  accepted  the 
dinototsbipofthe  io^dled  Dwiah  Theatn  in  Chris- 


tiania — a  pasition  which  he  held  for  two  years,  whil* 
at  the  same  time  he  edited  Xors/:  Folkthhtd.     In  1)^ 
he  made  his  dthut  a.s  a  dramatist  in  a  new  field,  pub- 
lishing a  Uttle  dnnn  stii  drama  from  the  life  of  the 
upper  daases,  which  gaine^i  an  immediate  popularity 
tnroughout  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  ana  has  also 
maintained  its  place  in  the  rtjxrtoire  of  the  best  Ger- 
man theatres.    Tliis  play.  Dt  Nygifif  ('"Tlie  Ilone?- 
inoon"  ),  contains  some  vague  and  as  jet  gentle  wam- 
int'S  t«i  the  stubborn  eonwn'at i.>ini  of  the  Norweeian 
bureaucracy,  and  may  ho  tenncil  the  torcninner  of  the 
series  of  social  and  p)litical  dramas  with  a  distitict  les- 
son and  tendency  which  during  recent  yean  hsre 
Bibrn.<!on  so  much  of  bis  popubci^  SOMNIg  ** ; 
of  quality,"  while  they  hs^  revealed  him  as  a 
and  keen-sighted  patriot  and  a  warm-hearted  lnv<  r  •  t 
his  kind.  Before  entering  upon  his  career  as  a  n  former. 
however,  he  lingered  upon  the  threshold,  publishing  io 
the  meanwhile  the  novels  The  Fisiirnmiidm  (l^^*'- 
The  BriiUd  MarcJi  (1869),  the  epic  poem  Amljot  Gtl- 
line  (1870),  and  an  iditi/m  de  lusee  of  his  Songg  amd 
Ljflics  ( "  Digte  og  Sanite,"  1879). 
•  In  the  works  which  Bjomson  has  publtahed  since 
1870  there  is  a  distinct  eliantre  of  tone.     He  is  no 
loriL'Or  .'iaii.-iticil  with  piK'tic  U-auty     ■      ,        has  al- 
ways an  ulterior  purpose,  and  alw.ivs  a  t'oitd  and  n<ible 
one.  To  this  moral  or  8<K"ial  purpose,  which  is  unswen- 
ingly  kept  in  viewj  he  subordinates  all  merely  artistic 
uonsiderations ;  it  la  bis  ambition  no  longer  tu  pleaae 
and  amuse ;  he  sounds  a  note  of  warn'ng  rather  m  the 
ears  of  the  morally  obtuse  and  dn  w^y  and  indolent,  who, 
blinded  by  prcjudict;  and  pride,  ret  use  to  see  th<-  re^(>- 
lutioniu^-  forces  at  work  in  modem  .>><x:iety.     lii  the 
novel  Migiibilti  (1872,i,  which  from  an  ani.'^tie  point 
of  view  is  the  least  suoccssful  of  all  BjdinMMi  s  novels, 
it  is  the  old  problem  of  an  ill-aasorted  manisge  wUA 
engages  his  attention;  then  is,  however,  a  woaB  of 
oomtnint  i>en'eptible  in  all  the  situations,  as  if  die 
author  were  conscious  uf  hnviiiL'  esist  his  material  ■ 
a  wron/  tonn.  or  witi;  uncertain  a,s  to  the  real  sofcttMB 
of  the  orolijeiu.    The  same  qur.^iion.  in  a  somewhat 
modifiea  tbrm,  is  treated  again  in  the  drama  Ijeonarda 
(1878),  where  the  falseness  and  inconsistencies  of  w<>- 
man'a  position  in*^  Norway  are  forcibly  illusitrated. 
With  tne  exception  of  0»  tab  Capt'u'n  Moimvm 
(1878),  Bjomson  has  written  no  novels  during  the  last 
ten  vears,  holding  to  the  conviction  that  the  drama  ii 
mucn  better  fitted  for  the  treatment  of  the  cn  at  ]<t  <\>- 
Icms  of  the  age.   AcRXMibly  to  this  (j|)iuioi).  he  luu^  >et 
to  work  with  much  earnestness  to  expo?e  in  dramas  the 
abases  under  which  Norwegian  society-^r,  in  fact.  aU 
European  societv — is  at  present  suffering.    It  is  the 
remnant  of  feudalism  with  its  inequality  and  oppres- 
sion, as  opposed  to  modem  indnatnaltsm,  which  he  ii 
fond  of  repn  sentinff  in  its  varied  phases.  Neverthe- 
les^s,  Bjiirnsdii.  with  his  innate  artistic  instincts,  shuns 
all  .«ensationalisui  and  glaring  effLvt,'^.   His  later  drama* 
are  rather  remarkable  for  tlieir  sparini:  UMi  of  mere 
Stage-effect,  while  tho^v  exhibit  a  ciin-fid  characteriza- 
tion and  great  simplicity  of  plot    They  are  hardly 
rlnunas  at  alb  in  the  sense  that  the  plays  of  Vietoricn 
Sardou  and  Emtle  Augier  are.  but  dntOMtie  esqwadoos 
of  the  btiming  nncstions  of  the  time.  tJnder  this  cat- 
egory are  the  lollowinir  wnrks :  Rohiktdren  ("The  YA- 
it«ir,    187:ti,  En  Fnllit  i  '  Bankruptcy,"  1874i.  Koiu/fti 
("The  Kinir,"  l^T.jl.  L'->m<iriia  lls7Sj,  and  .N> 
Sf/gtan  ("The  New  System,"  187y).  pamphU. 
ExtrncU  firm  my  Sjymheg  concaming  Uu;  lirpMit 
(1880),  and  a  second  and  enlarnd  edition  of  Som 
and  Lyria  (1880),  complete  the  list  of  Bjanssns 
writings. 

Of  late  years  Bjomson  has  taken  a  stronie  interMt  IB 
the  pohtical  movements  which  have  agitat«Ml  his  omn- 
try.  and  has  wielded  a  great  influence  in  favor  of  lib- 
eraliuu  and  parliamentary  government.  By  (tmviction 
he  is  a  ro])ubliean,  although  he  does  not  £kvor  any  wad- 
den  change  of  >ruvernment  and  is  opposed  to  all  revo- 
lutionary methods.  He  is  a  moit  doQOcnft  and  impni- 
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nve  orator.  The  months  from  September,  to 
April,  1881,  he  spent  in  the  United  Stetee,  studyine 

the  iimctiral  workings  of  repuliliran  povemment  ana 
lecturiiii,'  with  pn-at  success  to  his  cuuntnTnen  in  the 
Wentem  States.  (ii.  H.  B.) 

BLACK,  Jkremuh  Sullivan  (18lu-ls83),  an 
American  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  boni  in  Tlie 
Glades,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  June  10,  1810.  Ho  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  his  father  wa.s  a  man  of  prom- 
ioenee  in  Southern  rennqylTauia.  ^  After  reooiving  an 
aoademio  training  and  devoting  himself  for  a  vear  to 
the  jirivato  sttnly  nf  tlio  aiic-it  iit  i  lassirs,  JcTcraiali  stud- 
ied WW,  ami  WHN  ailiiiitlcii  to  tlic  Iwir  in  iSiJl.  lie  wa.s 
•tonce  made  |tnis<  cutiri:.'  attunioy  of  .Somerset  county, 
and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In 
he  was  appointed  prarident  judge  of  tlie  Somerwt  dis- 
trict, then  eomprishig  three  eonntiea,  and  afterwards 
five.  After  the  State  oomtitntioa  was  amended  so  as 
to  rondor  the  judi:os  of  the  Kupn-me  court  elective  hy 
the  peitple.  lie  was  elinsi'n  in  IS.jl  t(»  thai  jm^iticiii,  jiml 
haviiii.'  finiwii  the  lot  for  the  short  tenn  lir  lucanie 
thereliv  chief-jiwtiee.  In  1S.'>4.  Judge  Blaii;  was  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  hut  in  1 857  he  wa« 
called  by  his  penMHud  Jnend,  Pres.  Buchanan,  to  a  seat 
in  his  cabinet  as  Attomqr*G6neral.  When,  in  18r>0, 
the  Seoeaston  movement  became  formidable  in  the 
Southern  States,  Attorney-General  Black,  in  answer 
to  the  President  s  nijuest  for  Wis  opinirtn,  maintained 
the  nece.s,<*44r>'  perj)Ctuity  of  the  Union  and  the  duty 
of  the  national  (ioveniuient  to  defend  itmjll' aL'ainst  in- 
surrection. But  the  President  refused  to  reinton-e  the 
gairiaoii  in  Charieston  harbor,  and  Qen,  Case,  the  Sepre- 
tniy  of  State,  who  had  uq^ed  tliis  Biwiui»»  rariflMd:  but 
the  preflBttre  of  nnbtie  optmon  was  such  that  the  Presi- 
dent  wa.s  eomitellod  to  apiwiint  to  the  vacanri' Blaek. 
who  held  the  same  vitiws  as  his  predecessor.  With  the 
aid  of  Kdwin  M.  Stanton,  whom  he  liad  secured  as  lii^ 
•accessor  in  the  attomey-genemkhip.  and  afterwanls 
of  Judge  HoH  and  Gen.  J.  A  Dix.  Black  pre.'^Tved 
during  the  few  ranaining  weeks  of  Buchanan's  term 
8ome  show  of  authority  un  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. Before  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  Buchanan 
.  nominateil  Black  asa  judcc  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  nominatii>n  was  not  confinned  hy  the  Senate.  In 
?Iand),  Istil,  Black  returned  to  the  private  practice  of 
lius  nrofoasion,  and  »x»u  after  was  uppniiitcd  reporter 
of  tne  Supreme^  Couru  He  rcHignea  thi.s  i)osition  on 
aooountoi  tlM  inoreaaing  demands  for  his  8cr\'ie<»  in 
inportaot  eaaea.  He  waa  eqwciaily  prominent  in  the 
oaaea  Mriainir  fiom  the  eonlltct  of  the  mil  and  military 
authorities  and  fpun  the  reconstruction  acts  of  (\m- 
^rre.ss.  He  was  one  nf  the  counsel  of  Preji.  .lohiixin 
wlii  ii  lie  w:,-.  nii]K>acln'd.  For  his  services  in  eases  in 
which  the  public  intercj*t8  were  involv<il  he  unifonnly 
nfhscd  to  accept  a  fee.  In  1873  he  was  a  prominent 
nenber  of  the  convention  which  revised  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Petmi^lvania.  Though  chiefly  en- 
«ged  in  practice  ntWashmgton  and  in  the  large  cuies, 
Tie  remded  near  York,  Pa.,  and  here  he  died  after  a 
brief  illness,  Autr.  I'.',  l^s.i.  He  was  universally  re- 
g|)cctcd,  not  only  on  ;u-cimnt  of  his  ability  aful  leaniin>; 
as  a  jurist,  but  also  <<(  his  puritv  ami  inteirrity.  He  was 
tall  and  rugged,  with  trreat  i)liysical  |H»wer.  l.iiite  in 
life  he  lo.st  theUMof  his  ni^iil  arm  by  a  railroad  acci- 
dent, but  bo  MNRt  aequired  the  ablUtgr  of  writing  with 
his  left  hand.  As  a  speaker  and  writer  he  was  eloquent 
and  forcible,  and  wa.s  noted  for  his  vieonius  treatment 
of  nublic  ami  political  <iuestions.  He  nublished  no 
iMMik.s.  but  his  articles  in  newsjiapers  ana  review.^  at- 
tracted general  attention.  In  Is.is  he  was  immersed 
Jm  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the 

Disciples  of  Chriat,"  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  re- 
mains a  firm  bdiever  in  the  faith  of  that  body. 

BLACK,  William,  a  British  novelist,  was  bfim  at 
Glasgow  in  NovpiuIkt,  1><4I.  Ho  was  a  student  trtjm 
an  early  age.  liis  tavTiti  subject  beiritr  botany,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  several  private  schools.  His 
earlr  stodiea  of  nature  and  ait  ihow  their  lendta  in  the 


I  and  piotai«aq|ue  deauriptiooe  of  natonl  phe- 
inhiBDOolts.  RiiiftrBteaajni  in  literature  were 

some  newspaper  sketches  and  criticisms.  In  1864  he 
went  to  liOiKion,  and  tin  re  wrote  many  magazine  arti- 
cles. In  l'^'''!  lie  rcjirc-^cntcd  the  Monu'nij  Stur  a.s  cor- 
respondent during  the  Pras-so-Austrian  War.  At  a 
later  date  he  became  editor  of  the  London  Rfriew,  and 
subsequently  assistant  editor  of  the  Dailu  Netcs,  which 

SKsition  he  relinquished  in  1875  with  the  purpose  of 
levoting  his  time  solely  to  fiction.  Ue  liaa  travelled 
much,  one  of  his  journeys  being  to  America,  and  his 
elo.se  olw^Tvation  is  indii  ated  in  the  realism  of  his  novels. 
His  first  novel.  Jjoifur  Murri'Kji,  a  .storj' dealing  with  the 
stK'ial  pnjblenis  of  the  day,  appeared  in  1H<)8,  and  other 
works  I'roni  his  pen  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Among 
these  arc  In  Silk  Attire  ^1809),  descriptive  of  peasant- 
life  in  the  Black  Forest  :AiVni«iy;  The  Monarch  of  Minr 
cino  Z>i«e(l870);  A  Daughter  of  Heih  (1871),  his  first 
reallv  successful  novel ;  Stninge  Adventures  of  o  Phng- 
i-o,,  ('1872);  A  rriiiceju  of  Thule  (IHIZ) ;  The  Maid  of 
Killrnin  ;is74);  Three  Feiithrr*  (18751 ;  Madoip  ]7o- 
/'  /  (1870);  .V'ic/eodo/ Z^are  (1878);  White  Wing$,  a 
Yachtinff  Romance  (1880) ;  iSunriu  (1880),  which  de- 
scribes some  secret  Socialistic  societies ;  and  Shemdon 
BelU  (1883),  an  Irish  storv.  He  is  also  the  aothor  of 
a  brief  biography  of  Goldsmith  (1879).  The  most  of 
his  novels  have  been  republished  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  them  translated  into  the  languages  of  the 
EuroiK-an  continent.  Ik-sides  granhio  and  poetical  de- 
8cri|(tion.s  of  8«^'cncry,  his  work*  snow  truth  of  filling 
and  sentiment,  with  much  pleasant  play  of  incident 

BLACKBERRY,  aalmib  and  its  Wt,  of  the  genus 
J2ii6Mt  and  Older  imiMSte;  JMwkaolfiBdiTideainto 
two  distinet  daases.  the  Raepherriee  and  nadcherries, 
the  former  known  by  the  fruit  sliiipiiic  (tff  ca.sily  from 
the  receptablc.  leaving  the  receptacle  like  a  small  cone 
in  the  c. utrc  of  die  calyx,  while  in  the  Blackberry  sec- 
tion the  reccntacle  is  tinnly  attached  to  the  bcrr>'  and 
separatcswith  it  from  thecaljTt.  The  nunilnT  of  sjjecies 
in  theaenus  is  uncertain,  but  may  be  about  100,  although 
some  ootaatBts  pboe  the  number  mieh  higher.  Bot* 
anists  generally  make  great  aHowanoe  fat  yariatioos  in 
species,  and  enumerate  only  about  20  species  of  Rvbua 
for  the  whole  North  American  cfintinent.  •  The  others 
are  scattered  over  most  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

So  recently  as  1845,  A.  J.  Downing,  the  author  of  a 
ftunous  work  on  American  finits.  wrote  that  the  Blai  k- 
benry  was  seldom  oultnrated  in  America,  "  as  the  wihl 
ftnit  is  pmdneed  in  so  great  an  abim  "  Soon 
at\er  Mr.  D'lWiiing's  work  appoan'd  the  MEaSNtchusi  tts 
H<»i-tii'ultiiral  So<  iety  instituted  jin  niinmS  foT  the  iiu- 
pr<)veincnt  of  the  fruit,  the  first  l'o.mI  re.«ult  of  which 
was  the  intn>dvietion  of  the  "  iKin  hester  "  bv  Captain 
1/ivett  of  Beveriy,  Ma.**.,  who  exhibited  fruit  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  lenirth.  Immediately  succeeding  tliia 
came  the  "New  Kochelle."  introduced  by  Lewis  A. 
Seacor  as  "Seaoor's  Mammoth,"  but  made  famous 
by  Wm.  Lawton,  whose  name  it  gi>tu'rall>'  K-ars.  In 
l^'il  the  "Snyder"  was  found  near  La  1'i>irc,  Ind., 
liut  was  not  uiaile  known  till  after  the  lietore men- 
tioned were  introduced.  Subsequently,  the  "  Kitta- 
tinny  "  was  found  by  Mr.  Woolverton  on  the  moun- 
tains of  that  name  in  Silsscx  <o.,  N.  J.  Some  twenty 
or  more  icinda  have  been  introduced  and  named,  b«t 
only  the  above  hsTe  proved  popular  of  the  **nigh- 
btish  "  class.  Of  the  '  low-busn.  '  or  DewlM-rries.  only 
one  hits  achieved  eniiiictnH',  the  "  Wils*>n's  Karlv,"  in- 
troducc<l  by  .l<din  Wilson  of  Hurlington,  N.  .L  All 
these  are  wildlings;  so  liir  as  known,  no  ini]>rovement8 
have  been  made  by  cxwriments  in  seed-raisinv.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  Lawton  and  the  Dorchester 
over  the  ordinary  wild  kinds  Wae  80  apparent  that  by 
1855  the  Blackberry  had  become  a  staple  article  in 
fruit-gardens,  and  fruit-cult urists  took  steps  to  intro- 
duce it  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  It  was  not  long 
before  thousands  of  acres  were  planted,  and  wild  Ihiit 
driven  iwmpleteljr  fiom  maitet  (t.  IL) 
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BLAOKFEET  INDIANS-BIACKMORB. 


BLACKFEET  INDIANS,  the  ui.,st  westerly  trilx; 
of  the  Alijonkin  family  of  Amorii  un  Imiian.s.  Tlieir 
dialect  bag  marked  UifrtrLiicfs  I'ruin  thos<^  of  other 
tribes  of  this  fkoulv — a  tact  which  renders  tlu  ir  aifiii- 
itiw  Mmewhat  doamfuL  In  place  of  tlie  Gnat  Soiiit 
of  the  other  Algonkln  tribee,  the  Bladtfbet  Indians 

WHdup  the  son.  They  iln  nut  1>tir>'  tlieir  i!e:ul.  hut 
the  body  of  a  deceased  warrior  i»  left  in  his  cabin  lully 
iirniynl  fur  war.  and  horses  are  killed  at  the  door  for 
his  use  in  the  other  world. 

The  ancient  seat  of  the  tribe  was  au  the  Saskatchewan 
in  British  America.  They  were  formerly  included  in 
the  tribe  of  the  Kena  or  Blood  Indians,  fixnn  which 
thegr  branched  off  and  migrated  to  the  region  of  the 
Missonri,  where  the  name  of  Blackfeet  was  given 
them  by  the  CmwH.  'I'lu  ro  a  second  division  took 
place  umltT  the  leadersliij)  of  a  chief  called  Piegan. 
They  are  now  divided  hito  the  Blackfeet,  the  Blood, 
the  Piegan,  and  the  Small  Robe  bonds,  their  tribal 
laoge  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Tellowstone 
Bner.  Intheeariydaijnof  thewttlementof  theWeet 
they  were  a  fierce  and  poweriol  tribe,  veiy  hoMfle  to 
the  whites  and  u'Mii  twf  to  robber>".  Their  possession 
of  h'lix'S  oiial)l('d  tliciii  to  extend  their  forays  to  a  gn  at 
distance,  and  they  carried  mi  wars  throu^rhout  the  re- 
gion from  the  MiK^)iiri  to  the  Oregon.  For  a  numlicr 
of  years  previous  t«  1865  their  relations  with  the  whites 
had  been  friendly.  But  the  wild  stories  of  the  minenil 
Health  of  i^Iontana  which  then  became  current  caused 
a  rush  of  thousands  of  mineis  to  the  Territoiy.  The 
usual  results  followed.    No  regard  was  paid  to  any 

3'  (htS or  protr>ts  iif  the  Indiansi;  they  were  treated  jls 
ens  ana  outlaws,  and  dealt  with  accurdiujily.  Their 
natural  efforts  to  resist  the  lawless  invasion  resulted  in 
the  death  of  several  whites.  _  At  once  the  acting  ^'ov- 
enMXrof  the  Territoiy  proclaimed  war  on  his  own  ac- 
eoaiMi  aneed  »  force  or  1000  minea,  licensed  them  to 
UD  IiHfiana,  and  oflerad  a  Hbend  boonly  for  every  I  n 

dian's  scalp  taken.  The  Indians  tried  to  evade  llic 
scouts  and  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  tronj.s.  yet  a  num- 
ber of  ihein  well!  killed.  A  lawle.^s  wiiitc  element 
pushed  into  the  'Jcrritorv'  and  inaugurated  a  brisk 
traffic  in  whiskey  with  the  In^Gau.  In  1869  some 
dejuedations  upon  the  whites  oocnrrad  and  a  few  lives 
were  lost  Tliese  were  attributed  to  a  small  band  of 
Pieman  Indians,  and  Col.  Baker  was  ordered  to  make 
a  wmter  attack  upon  the  offending  band,  his  instruc- 
tions beiiii:  very  va:.'\ic  and  elastic.  In  .lannaiT,  l>7il, 
he  surprised  an  Indian  cainn  on  Mariaii  liivcr,  and  a 
slaughter  ensued  that  was  notning  less  ilian  a  nia.-^>a(  re. 
Some  170  Indiana  were  killed,  of  whom,  ii  is  said, 
onlv  37  were  men,  the  remainder  h&nfi  women  and 
children.  The  attMC  mu  almost  unreeisted»  only  one 
Roldier  behijr  kiQed.  The  earn  p  proved  to  be  oompoeed 
iii'  Indian."  who  ha<l  been  suffering  severely  for  two 
inoiitlis  with  HUjall-ixix,  and  the  prisoners  taken  had  to 
be  rele.'uscil  t'ur  fi-ar  (»f  inlc<  tiiin.  Tliis  |)eculiarly  x  igor- 
ous  method  of  handling  ."(  ttlcd  the  troubles  with  the 
Blackfeet.  Their  territory  ha.T  been  opened  to  settle- 
ment, not  by  treaty,  but  by  lurce,  and  there  has  1h  t  n 
no  furfher  resistance  to  the  rights  of  the  strongest. 

Tlie  Bhukfect  Indians  are  estimated  at  6000  in 
Canada  an<l  about  7(MK)  in  Montana.  They  are  de- 
creasing in  number,  however,  lar.  i  ly  through  intem- 
perance. A  small  vocabulaiy  ot  tlic  liiackfeet  dialect 
was  published  by  George  Catliti  in  his  North  Ameriam 
Indwm.  The  Blackfeet  Indians  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Blackfeet  Sioux  (so  called),  who  are 
ft  eoagqpftnttTd/  vniaportMit  band  of  Indian*  of  the 
Dakota  atoek. 

BLAf'KIK.  John  Stoaut,  a  Scotch  chissiad  S(  holar 
and  author,  was  hum  at  (ila-^trow,  .luly,  Isuy.  llewa.s 
eilucated  at  Atierdcen  and  IvJinhiirvh,  and  afterwards 
spent  two  years  at  Uottingen,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  Hav- 
ing become  well  versed  in  modem  as  well  as  the  chissi- 
nllangoa^ee,  he  pablishod  in  18^  a  metrical  transla- 
turn  ox  Goethe's  rhutf,  with  notes  and  prolegomena. 
XhouiJk  ealled  to  the  bar  in  that  year,  he  devoted  much 


time  to  literature,  contributing  articles  on  German  sub- 
jects to  JJlnrku'j'Kl's  and  Tutt'x  M<i<jnziiiex  ami  the  For- 
eiijii  Qiuirtei  lti  linu^w.  In  1811  a  new  proieiforshij)  of 
Latin  literature  was  founded  in  Marischal  College,  Alter- 
deon,  and  Blackie  was  dected  to  the  chair.  His  philo- 
logical artldea  in  the  (Jlaaneed  Mvueum  in  1 850  and  his 

Xf  triciil  Trum^hitinn  of  jKuchiihix  led  to  hiiJ  tran>fer  to 
,  the  j(rote.>v«i4irshipui'(ireek  ui  the  L  uivcfbity  ofF^iinburi: !» 
in  1j>j2.    His  talent.s  and  jniblic  spirit  have  U*eii  ei>n 
spicuous  in  various  departmeuta    He  look  part  in  the 
movement  for  miivcraity  reform  in  Scotland,  which  letl 
to  the  appointment  of  a  parliamentitr}'  c^jmuiission  in 
1S58,  and  finally  to  lome  uiportant  changes  in  higlier 
education  in  that  country.    In  185;^,  Prof  Blackie  tnr- 
elled  in  Greece,  and  on  his  return  warmly  advocated 
the  study  of  niiidi-rn  (yrcuk.    He  puhli^hed  an  essay  uu 
the  I^rununciiition  of  Gi  trk.  Ai  'i  nt  mul  Quantity.  He 
alstj  published  a  DuicotwHe  on  Bi  ituti/.  with  an  expositioD 
of  Plato's  theory  ( I8o8),  and  two  volumes  of  poems,  the 
first,  cliietiy  on  Greek  mvthology,  in  1857,  the  second, 
which  included  some  Latm  poems,  in  186a  BMMttmet 
diK2d^7Kai(I8«6)oontam8atnnaIationofthe  lUad 
in  ballad  metre.    In  the  same  year  he  published  a  vol- 
ume of  Critiad  Dit^irrtatitins.  and  another  of  A'oUj 
PhUohf/iail  and  ArcJufolof/ioiI.    His  Mtim  Bunchi- 
cosn  ( 18tj9)  is  a  collection  of  ballads  on  Viirious  subjects, 
dedicated  to  bis  college  pupils.    In  his  War-SoHga  of 
I  fie  Germant  (1870)  ne  showed  deepsympathy  with 
Germany  in  the  war  with  France.   His  La^  of  tke 
HigUandx  and  IxUtndt  (1872)  arc  a  testimonial  of  his 
devotion  to  his  native  land.   lie  has  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  Scotch  nationality,  and  ha.^  cn  is  avon  d  to 
arou.sc  his  coimtrjmen  to  jireserve  and  cultivate  the 
Gaelic  language.    By  persistent,  self-sacriticing  lalxirs, 
he  secured  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  that 
language  in  the  University  of  Edmbureh. 

Prof.  Blackie's  fondness  for  philoeopby  and  his  mode 
of  discussing  philosophical  subjects  are  well  shown  in 
his  Ft>ur  Piianr."  <>/  Mnr'ds  (1871),  in  which  he  tr«"atB 
of  Socrates,  Ari.'^iotlc,  Chri.<5tianity,  and  Utilitariani.sm. 
The  Hulir^iaurc  of  his  treatise,  Tlw  Katund  Jh'Mnn/  of 
AOi^tjtm  (1^77),  may  be  stated  thus:  Theism  is  the 
normal  belief  of  ihe  human  aool;  ia  a  moral 

and  intellectual  diaorder  qniogiDg  from  cauees  that 
destroy  the  soid's  natunl  Tsverence  and  foeter  self- 
stifficiency.  His  deeply  ndigious  spirit  is  manifested 
in  another  form  in  his  Soii'/ti  of  Iteliffioa  and  I^ft 

Manv  of  his  earlier  publications,  scholastic  and  po- 
etical, nave  been  revised  and  reonbliahed  since  1870. 
In  1874  his  principal  philokMocal  papers  were  ooIl<xt- 
ed  under  the  title  mn»  Wmtieat.    His  little  prac- 
tical treatise  for  yonng  men  on  Self-Ctdlurt  haa 
had  extensive  circulation  in  America  as  well  as  Great 
Britain.    Prof  Blackie's  /xi//  S''rmons    ISSl)  di.>i<niiB 
with  a  tndy  devout  spirit,  yet  with  cliaractcri.stic  free- 
doni,  some  of  the  moral  problem.-  ot  tlic  time.  In 
his  Altavonu  (18S2),  a  series  of  sprightly  dialog es,  be 
brings  together  in  the  Highlands  rcpreMntatnw  vt 
\  arious  cliusefl  of  British  society,  who  diaenn  the  aee- 
nery  and  the  social  questions  suggested  by  the  locality. 
It  aKninds  in  brilliant,  humorous,  and  philosophic  pa*- 
sat'cs,  and.  while  deprecating  some  faults  in  Hiphuind 
charaetcr,  it  (tverllows  with  genuine,  perfervid  Celtic 
leeling.    In  Aug.,  1882.  on  account  of  infirm  health. 
Prof.  Blackie  rcsignwl  nis  position  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.    Throughout  his  career  he  has  been  a 
recognized  champion  of  religious  and  intellectual  free- 
dom and  the  advooate  of  senniae  lefom  of  Scotch  in* 
atitntiooB.  (J.  P.  I.) 

BLACKMORE,  Rirn.\nn  PommintJE.  an  English 
author,  was  born  at  l.«<iiiL'Wortli,  Berkshire,  in  IS'J.'i. 
He  was  clui  ati  rl  ;it  Tivi  i-ton  Sehooland  Kxeter  ColUvc, 
Orfonl,  whence  lie  graduated  in  li<41.  He  Was  called 
to  the  bar  in  \  Kt'2,  and  practised  as  a  conveyancer.  fli> 
health  having  failed,  he  adopted  the  basinesa  of  ama^ 
ket-gardener,  which  be  still  practises  in  the  neighbor' 
hooa  of  London.  He  ia  known  widdy     a  noreGrii 
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several  of  his  worics  baring  attained  ^reat  jtopularity. 
He  belongs  to  the  realistic  ai'hmtl ;  hiir  style  ia  narked 

by  quaint  humor  nm!  liy  ffTcctivolv  siiiiplo  arnl  nutnnil 
touflu'H  of  wiititiiciu  iimi  tifsrii)ti(in.  He  lia.s  isMicd 
the  I'ullowinx  novels :  C/ara  \'inif/fiii  i  l'f^M] :  Cnnlilorl: 
NoicrU  (I  HOC);  Lonia  Doom-  (ISGyj;  The  Ma  Id  of 
5ik<r(lK72);  AUetLommif  (ISTS);  Crijijw  (he  Car- 
rier (1876);  Ertma,  ortm/  Fnthrr*  Sm  (1877);  Man/ 
Annfrh/,  a  VorMn're  lUe  (1X8(1);  and  Chrutma^ 
(IH82).  In  addition  to  hie  novels  he  has  piiMished 
Thr  Fntr  nf  J'VniikUtt,  a  pomi  (I8G0).  a  tninslation 
of  Vir.L'ir9  Georgi'cx  (IH7I),  and  Bouie  Other  works. 

BLALNK,  Jajos  Uillespib,  an  American  atatea- 
man,  waa  bom  at  West  BromnTine,  Washinirton  co., 
Pa..  Jan.  31,  18:?0.    ITs  crcat-grandf'ather  Kpliniim 
Blaine,  was  a  colonel  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  and  a 
commissary- jreiieral  in  the  llevohitionary  War.  Young 
Jamea  was  educated  chietly  in  Wiushinirfon  county, 
thouuh  he  lived  for  a  time  at  I.Aneaster,  Ohio,  in  the 
family  of  Hon.  Thomsis  Kivinij,  Secretarj'  of  the  U. 
Trt^';Liury.    Atler  a  full  course  of  study  at  Washinirton 
College,  Pa,,  when?  la?  w;ls  sjicnall;,  ilt^'.iiijuishcd  for 
matbemxUical  ability,  he  Lrra  iuiUed  in  iS47.    He  then 
became  a  professor  in  the  Western  Militaqr  Inatitnte, 
Geomtown,  Ky..  where  he  apeot  two  yean.  Mean- 
time, having  stodied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  I  Viinsylvania.  but  never  pni  tiso  l.   He  was,  however, 
a  frwjueut  contributor  to  ncwspuners,  and  in  iHo.i  re- 
movea  to  Augusta,  Mc.,  to  take  cliurgc  of  the  Keimebec 
JmmaL   On  the  fbnaation  of  the  Rcpubiican  party 
in  the  fbllowing  yetct  he  became  noted  as  a  poltieal 
speaker,  and  in  Is5*<  he  wa.s  made  eha'rnian  of  the 
Stsite  conimiltee  of  iliat  party,  and  acf|uire<l  a  control 
which  he  has  ever  sin -e  ina dtuincil.    In  tlic  fviinc  N  car 
he  was  elected  to  the  ^late  leuisluttirf.  and  continued  a 
member  till  1862,  being  Speaker  of  the  House  for  two 
yeam    He  liad  now  removed  to  I^urtland,  where  he 
edited  the  Fnrtlaiuf  Ath'trtvier.    In  1862  he  cntcretl  the 
national  Con;n^>ss,  well  jm^pared  hy  previous  truiningand 
acquaintance  with  the  political  history  of  the  country  for 
taking  part  io  the  uianasreuient  of  its  aflfairs.  Steadily 
ha  worked  hk  way  ibrwanl  to  pontions  on  imponant 
eommttteee,  while  on  the  floor  of  the  House  he  was  n 
ready  and  fearless  debater.    Impulsive  and  brilliant, 
with  w<jndcrtul  nicimiry  of  pers4)n.H,  fads,  and  taces. 
on  the  death  of  Tliaddcus  Stcvt  ns  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  House.    In  all  the  im- 
nortant  queetiotuor  reeonstmctiun  after  the  Civil  War 
ne  halt  taken  a  pruin'ncnt  part.    In  I  s6<l  he  was chracn 
Speaker,  and  in  this  capacity  especially  distingliisboil 
hmiN-lt'  by  bis  thoroUL'h  knowlcilue  of  ])arliamcntar>' 
rules,  his  ({uitkness,  tinuness.  and  impre«8ive  niHiiner. 
Heoontinued  to  hold  tbis|M>sition  till  March,  1^7.'),  but 
intbeeaooeedingCumnemthi  I  )<  uiocrai8nined  control 
of  the  House.   In  ine  next  yt.ir,  when  l*rai.  (Srant's 
s<n  <,n  I  tenn  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Mr.  Blaine  was  the 
most  prominent  candidati;  l(»r  the  Hcpidjlicati  presiden- 
tial iKimination,  and  in  the  convention  of  that  party 
held  at  Cincinnati  received  on  every  lallot  except  the 
liust  the  highest  number  of  vutea  On  the  seventh  bal- 
lot the  friends  of  other  candidates  conecntratcd  their 
strcnirth,  giving  a  majority  of  the  voles  to  Huthcrford 
\\.  Hayes,  then  governor  ol"  Ohio.    Mr.  IJIainc.  who 
bad  remained  in  Washington,  but  was  consianily  in- 
Ibffmed  of  the  proeeedhiga,  was  one  of  the  first  to  send 
hiaeonjnatiiktMMmtothemocemfulcandidate.  InJuly, 
1876,  Hon.  L.  M.  MorrfR,  TI.  8.  Senator  from  Maine,  was 
apjMiIiitcd  Sci  n  tiiry  of  the  Treasurj',  ami  the  L'o\cnior 
of  the  State  selected  .^Ir.  Blaitic  to  fill  the  va«  amy  in 
the  Senate.    Mr.  Blaine's  energy  and  vehemence  were 
better  suited  to  the  lower  House,  but  he  still  distin- 

Eished  hiundf  na  an  Indefatigable  worker  and  as  a 
batcr  of  party  questions.  In  the  Reiiublican  presi- 
dential convention  at  Chicaco  in  1 880  he  was  again 
prominent  ;us  a  randiilatc,  biil  l!en.  (Ir.uit  was  still  more 
80,  and  3Ir.  John  Slu  rman.  Secretary  of  the  Trcasur>', 
had  also  roanv  tartisiuLs.  The  frieiua  «f  Gen.  Grant 
 now  called  "Stalwarta,"  a  term  noantljr  mtro- 
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dooed  mto  American  political  vocabulary  by  Mr.  Blaine 
to  designate  his  own  eeetton  of  the  party,  but  quickly 

appmpriatcd  by  those  who  still  maintainetl  the  strenu- 
ous ojipohition  to  the  South  and  its  leaders  which  had 
cbanvcterizcd  the  Republican  jmrty  during  the  war  and 
at  its  close.  As  in  the  Cinrimiati  convention  four  yean 
previous,  the  opponents  of  the  leading  candidate,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  elect  their  respective  fiivoritcs,  con- 
centrated their  votes  on  Gen.  J.  A.  (larfield.  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  cnnventinn.  an  1  in  spite  of  his  protests 
secureil  for  him  the  nomination.  This  choice  was  con- 
finucd  bv  the  people,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  ofik-e  IVea.  Garfield  called  Mr.  Bkine  to 
the  chief  place  in  his  Cabinet  as  Secretaiy  of  Stat& 
But  the  policy  then  inaugurated  was  fiercely  anailed 
1)V  iMiliticians  and  newspapers,  and  was  violently  over- 
thrown by  an  a.s.■^as'*  n  oidy  four  months  after  the  Pres- 
ident's aoccwion.  While  Garfield  lingered  on  his  death- 
bed Mr.  Bhdne  was  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, As  soon  as  possible  after  Pres.  Arthur  aj^imuxl 
the  duties  of  his  new  position  Mr.  Blaine  rctirt'd  from 
the  Cabinet,  Tpon  tlic  assemblinir  of  Cont'n'ss  in 
December  he  was  invited  by  both  Uuu&cs  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  on  the  late  President  His  address  on  this  oo- 
casion,  pnmounced  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatie 
representatives  of  foreign  states  as  well  as  of  every  de- 
p;ir;uient  of  the  national  (lovcniiuent,  was  eminently 
appropriate,  dignified,  and  eltHpient.  Having  retired 
to  private  life,  he  published  (lss;{)  a  volmne  of  lemi- 
niscenccs  entitled  /Von»  Lincohi  to  Gar/Uid. 

BLAIR,  a  family  noted  m  the  histMy  ef  Aneiieu 
politii-s. 

I.  Fr.\nci8  Purston  Bi.,\ir  (1791-1876).  a  jonr- 
nalist  and  indilician,  was  boni  at  Abingdon,  \'a., 
April  12,  ITUl.  His  father,  James  Blair,  removed  to 
Kentucky  in  1800,  and  became  attomey-penend  of  the 
State.  Francie  was  educated  at  Tran^'lvania  Univer- 
sity, studied  law,  and  became  clerk  of  a  county  court 
At  an  early  age  lie  tonk  an  a«'tive  part  in  politics,  and 
in  1824  8iq>i>orte<l  Hi-nry  Clay  for  the  Presidency. 
When  nidlitication  views  were  rife  in  South  Carolina 
he  ]>ublisbed  an  able  article  atrainst  them  in  the  I-hitth- 
fort  Arfpm,  which  led  Free.  Jackson  to  invite  him  to 
WasliiiiL'ton  to  boconiO  editor  of  a  Deniw^nitic  paper 
supporting  his  administration.   The  thus  started 

in  ls;iO,  continued  unilcr  Hlair  s  control  for  filti  en 
years,  and  was  the  organ  of  Jack.stm  and  Van  Buren 
in  their  admiu'strations.  It  did  much  to  shape  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  p«r^.  Blair  wrote  rapidly 
ami  vigonmsly,  and  pourco  forth  terrible  invectives  on 
tbo.sc  who  dared  to  ililTer  fioin  his  views.  But.  owing 
to  the  rapidly-inereas  iii.'  power  of  the  Soulbeni  lead- 
en. Van  liuren  was  del'cated  in  the  DemcK-ratic  con- 
vention in  It^,  and  James  K.  Polk,  who  rciircscnted 
the  Te^roa-anncxation  policy,  was  nominated.  After 
his  election,  IVes.  Polk,  wishing  to  put  the  Clnf,^  in 
the  hands  of  his  personal  friends,  offered  ^Ir.  Blair 
the  mission  to  Spain.  AlthouLdi  this  was  ded  nel, 
Messrs.  Blair  &  Hives,  the  proprietors,  disposed  of 
thc'r  paper  to  Mes-srs.  Ritchie  iV  He  s-s.  Mr.  Blair 
had  acYiuircd  wealth,  and  now  retired  to  his  eitate  at 
Silver  Springs,  Md.,  near  Washington,  where  he  !i\;ed 
in  elegant  style  and  Wius  fixvpicnily  con.sulted  by  jxjliti- 
cal  Iciders.  In  1S4S  he  still  adhered  to  Van  Buren, 
who  fjei-ame  the  candidate  of  the  Free-Soil  party  tor 
the  l^ideocy.  Alter  the  repeal  of  the  Misaouri 
compromise  in  1854,  Blair  a»'sted  in  forming  the 
Rcpubiican  pai1y.  lie  aCterward  di.s;ippruved  of  the 
extreme  measures  u.sed  to  suppress  the  rebelbon. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  acting  solely  on  Ins  own 
responsibility,  be  went  to  Richmond,  where  be  obtain- 
ed fW)m  Jencraon  Davis,  his  personal  frien  1,  a  letter 
dcelarinu'  Irs  willini'ness  to  enter  into  an  official  confer- 
etiee  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Pres.  Lincoln,  upon 
scein-,'  this  letter,  a-'reed  to  receive  any  agent  sent  in- 
formally for  this  purpose.  The  result  was  the  famooa 
Hampton  Roads  conference,  held  Feb.  li,  1865,  whidi 
Linoola  attended,  but  it  did  not  produoe  war 
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direct  result  on  th*  wur.  Mr.  Blair  continued  to  live 
io  ratiroment.  bcin7  frequently  visited  by  penoos  intei^ 
Mtod  in  the  i>uliiu'ul  history  of  the  country,  whom  he 
entefteiiud  with  vivid  reminiscences  nt*  the  preat  men 
be  had  known.  He  died  at  Silver  Sprinjw,  Md. ,  Oct 
IS,  ISTf).  While  at  the  height  of  hiH  political  power 
he  had  .i  peculiar  reputation  aa  an  uirly  insiii,  l>oiii>{ 
thin,  bony,  aiiil  liapl-ti'aturcil,  yet  he  did  imt  lu^ilute 
to  coninient  ircciy  on  the  personal  appearance  ot"  his 
opponents. 

II.  Fbamois  Preston  Blair,  .Jr.  (ls21-1875),  son 
of  ths  pnceding,  a  brigadier-^'encral  and  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator, was  bom  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  19,  1821.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  m  1841.  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced pra  -tii  i!  in  St.  I/iuis.  In  IS-|.')  he  started  on  a 
ionnioy  t-i  (he  Ku.-ky  Mountains  for  the  U'ndit  of  his 
neallh.  When  tlie  war  with  Mf.xiLO  broke  out,  bciii^f 
in  New  Mexico,  he  enlisted  in  the  ngiincnt  of  Col. 
Doniphan  i\a  a  private,  and  served  till  1847.  After  his 
tetnin  to  St,  Loois  he  joined  the  Free^oil  party,  and 
ms  for  s  time  editor  of  the  Mmn«ri  DrmoeniL  In 
18.V2  he  was  clecte<l  to  the  State  Wislature,  and  in 
18.5C>  to  ConL'Riis,  OA  a  Republican.  In  18.57  he  made 
a  sjuolIi  pruposinir  to  colonize  the  nejiroea  of  the 
United  States  in  Central  America.  He  was  again 
elected  in  IhGO  and  lS('j2,  but  resigned  his  scat  in  18G3. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  had  entered  the  army  as  colonel  of 
Toluntecra  in  180!,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  lui^ior-gOO- 
eraL  He  oommitodeda division  in  the  Vicbbaigaun- 
paign,  and  the  SeventoeoCh  amy  corps  nnder  Gen.  Sher- 
man in  his  campaign  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta,  and 
his  march  thence  to  S.ivannah  and  thruui-li  the  Canlria."*. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where 
be  was  oppointe<l  collector  of  the  customs  and  commis- 
sioner for  the  Pacific  Railroad.  He  afterward  aban- 
doned the  Republican  party,  and  in  OOtlBoquence  of  a 
letter  pablished  just  before  the  meeUngof  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  186H  he  was  made  the  Dcmo- 
eraUo  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,^  but  was  de- 
feated. In  ISTO  he  wa.t  oliH'ted  United  States  Senator 
from  Mis,sonri  to  lill  a  vaeatn  y.  and  U|>on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  l>7.;  retired  to  pnvatO  lifo  He 
died  at  St.  iniui.s,  Jidv  '.»,  1X75. 

IIL  Mo.VTQOMERY  BiAlR,  eldcflt  son  of  F.  p.  Blair, 
8r.,  wa.s  l>orn  in  Franklin  oo.,  Ky.,  May  10,  1813. 
After  graihiating  at  West  Point  in  1889,  ne  served  a 
year  in  Florida,  then  rcu^ned,  and  comuenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  St.  Louis.  In  a  few  years  he  was 
made  United  States  <lis(riet  attoniey,  atnf  in  ISJ;!  wa.s 
eletrted  jnili;o  of  the  eourt  of  common  i»lea.s.  In  iSij^ 
he  renio\ei!  to  ilie  neighborhood  of  U  ashinv'fon,  and 
cn^geil  in  practice  in  that  city.    In  l.s.'».i  he  was  ap- 

Eiinted  United  States  solicitor  in  the  court  of  claims, 
itherto  his  political  action  had,  like  his  fatlicr's,  been 
entirely  with  the  Dcmocratio  party,  yet  he  was  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  18.57  he  appeared  a» 
ooun.scl  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  behnit  of  Drrd 
Keott,  whose  c;tsc  is  a  uiemonihle  tuming-poiiit  in 

tolitical  hi.story.  Ahont  this  time  Mr.  Blair  severed 
is  conne<;tii>n  with  lii.-.  party,  and  was  in  consequence 
removed  fmtu  his  |N>sition  by  Pres.  Buchanan.  In 
1860  he  i  re.s  iied  over  the  Republican  Qonventiun  of 
Mar>iand.  and  in  March  fidbwing  he  fna  i^pointod 
by  Pres.  Ilnoofn  l^wtmaster^OencrBL  As  e  member 
of  the  Cabinet  he  tirt  ed  a  vigorous  pro.se<-ntii)n  of  the 
war  for  the  niainienanee  of  the  Union.  He  remained 
in  the  Cahitiet  during  Lincoln's  first  tenn.  tluuiL-h  he 
did  not  approve  the  radical  tucjisures  whieh  the  cxi- 
ecnecs  of  war  e'otupcUed  the  President  finally  to  adojjt. 
Af>er  retiring  he  rt^tumc4l  to  the  practice  of  his  protes- 
sion.    He  die<l  at  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  July  27,  1883. 

BLAKE,  Edward,  leafier  of  the  Liberal  pari  v  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
bom  in  the  tuvvnshi[)  <d"  .\..ielaide,  Midille.Hcx,  Ontario, 
in  1833.  His  early  edueat  ioti  was  trained  largelv  at  home, 
undcrtheinstnictionot  his  father,  Chatiecllor  Blake,  and 
of  private  tutors.  He  visited  Europe  when  about  fit> 
teea  ia  eompaiv  irith  hit  fitlier,  ■odwitai^^ 


some  of  tltt  exciting  scenes  of  the  revolution  which 
drove  Louis  Philijifie  from  the  throne  of  Franca 
After  his  return  lut  i  ntercd  Upper  Canada  College, 
where,  though  at  first  he  showed  no  special  fondneas 
for  study,  he  afterwanls,  under  the  stunidu.s  of  am- 
bition, ajiplied  hinK-^df  .so  successfully  as  to  carry  'ff 
the  governor- i-'eneral  s  prize.  He  gr.uhiated  in  due 
course  from  Toronto  University  a.<«  mlvcr  medallist  in 
classics.  From  this  institution  he  also  rcceivcii  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  MS8.  Having  entered  ut>on  the 
studjT  of  Uw,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  io  lb56,  and 
obtained  a  urge  and  lucrative  pnotice.  He  wsa  fat 
some  time  exatniner  and  lecturer  in  e*]uity  for  the  Lw 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  wa.s  aj)pointc<l  fiuceti  s  conn- 
.sellur  m  lSfi4,  and  in  )S71  htK-anie  liarrister  of  the  I^ivr 
Society  of  Ontario.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid,  and 
iu  a  few  years  made  him  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
cq  ui  t  v  conrtj4  of  Ontario.  He  was  clocted  ciianoeUor  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1876. 

Mr.  Blake  WM  ftom  (he  flnt  idaetant  to  enter  polit- 
ical life,  but  under  the  preesnie  of  Iriendi  he  consented 
in  isr»7  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  both  the  Ontario 
and  Dominion  rarliatucnts,  there  being  at  that  time  no 
legal  obstacle  to  dual  representation.  He  was  elo-tc-d 
for  both  hou.^\s.  Two  years  later  he  acx>e|)ted  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Liberal  opjtosition  in  the  local  lmnietlire,a 
position  which  naturally  fell  to  him  as  bomg  pre  eni- 
nent  in  legal  Icnowkdge,  menial  acumen,  and  debating 
power  amongst  the  men  of  the  party.  AtUr  the  elec- 
tions of  1871  the  (rovemment  was  defeated  on  a  motion 
of  "  want  of  eorifidencc,"  and  .Mr.  Hl.ike  bce;>me  pre- 
mier of  the  provinec  of  Ontario,  a  position  he  accepted 
very  rehietauily.  and  only  on  cotidiiion  of  being  pcr- 
miited  to  hold  the  nominal  office  of  president  of  the 
coumni  without  sahuy.  Though  he  remained  in  office 
f(»r  but  one  or  two  seesions,  he  canied  a  number  of  im- 
portant measures  which  he  had  advocated  while  in  op- 
IKJsition,  amongst  them  an  Aet  rri)di  riiu'  :\  i.-iemlHT  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  iiiuliKible  lu  sit  ui  the 
I  vineial  legislature. 

In  1S72  he  rcsignefl  hi.s  office  in  the  local  Houise,  re 
taining  his  place  in  Parliament 

At  Ottawa  Mr.  Blake  also  took  a  front  rank  fix>m 
the  veiy  first  by  )xi9  legal  knowledge  an<l  ])ower  in  de- 
bate, rendering  valuable  a— istewce  to  Mr.  Mackcnsie, 
who  oontniued  fiir  aome  years  to  load  the  party  in  the 
irencnd  Parliament,  In  ever)' great  debate  the  rising 
of  .Mr.  lilakc  wa.s  hwked  tor  with  special  interest.  His 
mode  of  dealiriL,'  a  suhjeet  wa.s  vi.:iireHis  and  ex- 

haustive, and  stmic  of  liis  spcci  lKyi  linring  this  |^K;riiML 
notably  that  on  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1872,  mm 
that  on  the  "  Pacific  scandal"  in  1873,  have  been  Te> 
gardcd  as  masternieoes  of  ekx^oent  and  eonduaive  rea^ 
wning.  When  the  Conservative  Government  waa  de- 
fcatcil  in  the  Ia.<?t-named  year,  and  Mr.  Mackenxie  was 
called  on  to  f  inn  a  (,'iiliinet.  Mr.  Blako  again  jdeaded 
for  relief  from  politieal  duties,  imt  was  finally  induced 
to  enter  the  Govemuient  a.s  privy  eouncill«jr  without 
SiUury.  In  1874  he  resigned  this  office,  but  in  1875 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  minister 
of  jnatioe  in  Mr.  Maclunsie's  wiminiatiBtion.  The 
electioitt  of  1K78  phieed  the  Liberab  once  more  m 
onposilinn  and  tlieir  opponents  in  office.  In  IHSO, 
Mr.  Biiike  was,  loiiiially  ap|M)inted  leader  of  tlie  Lil)- 
cral  op|>osition  in  the  Commons,  a  position  l)c  still 
(IS'<2)  holds.  The  ex|HX.'taiions  based  ujwn  his  great 
inHuence  and  splendid  tidents  were  doomed  to  dnap* 
pointment  this  year,  the  Conservatives  having  again 
l>ecn  suoocssful  at  the  general  elcction.s  in  securing  a 
strong  though  diminished  miyurity.  The  leading  issiM 
in  this  and  the  pre«'e<ling  campaign  was  the  protective 
tariff  or  so-called  "national  policy."  Canada,  like 
many  other  countries,  hail  U'en  siifTorinL:  for  years 
under  ureal  financial  drpn  vsion,  and  prosperity  li.iving 
returned  under  the  operation  of  the  hitdi  taritl,  the 
people  were  penoadea  to  regard  the  tariff  as  the  cause, 
and  to  be  snapieioiM  of  the  nee-tiade  prodiviiies  of  Mr. 
Blake  and  IwfiieiKltL  (j.k.w.) 
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BLAKE,  WnxiAM  Puipps.  an  Amcrii-an  freok>- 
2ist  and  mining  engineer,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  June  I,  1K26.  He  enuiluated  from  ibe  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  the  arts  (since  orpanizofl  n» 

the  Sheffield  Seieutific  Sehool)  of  Yale  Cclk-^  e  in  I  ^ ">■_'. 
an>l  in  the  fullowinj,'  voar  was  npptiintcd  uimtT,iluL;iNl 
and  Keoiagisl  in  the  U.  S.  I'aeifiL:  l{jiilnjud  KxplorMi^.' 
Expedition  in  California,  in  1859  be  be<  iime  eiliior 
of  the  Mming  Mugozint,  and  in  1861  Went  tu  Japun 
under  an  nppmntuent  by  the  (Jovemment  of  Japan  ax 
mining  engineer.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Baphuel 
l'uni|>clly,  liis  associate,  he  ftuve  the  first  systematic 
couPM-  of  instruction  in  physical  scienee  in  that  empire. 
In  lst').i  he  vinite-i  ;m.i  returned  tu  Caiifuniia  by 

way  uf  UiiNsiaii  Anii'rii'ii,  making  a  veoUjgical  examina- 
tion of  I  he  valley  ut  the  Stiekcen  River  in  connection 
with  a  Uusnian  cx|>cdition.  In  C'alit'oniia  and  Nevada 
]ie  was  actively  engaged  in  czpluniliona  and  critical  cx- 
iniinrtinnii  of  the  WMiog  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
1804  he  WW  of  mtneralofsy  and 

get>lojry  in  the  Colle.L'e  of  Calit'ornia.  and  was  also  pe- 
olo>;ist  of  the  State  Ujuni  of  aLTiciilture.  In  iSiiT  he 
Wiuj  M'lit  liy  ilii'  Stale  of  Calitorniu  iitt  eoniin'stiioner  to 
the  I'ariti  ExiKisition,  and  on  his  return  to<*k  up  his 
residence  in  WasliinKtun  and  New  Haven  and  edited 
the  official  reports  of  the  United  States  oomnjissioners. 
In  1 87 1  he  was  apiwinted  as  the  geoloi^ist  and  mincnd- 
ogtst  of  the  oommiwon  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  took  a 
party  across  that  island.  He  was  alsu  a())Niinted  from 
Connecticut  upon  the  Centciuiial  ( 'oninii.s,sioii,  and  for 
a  part  of  the  time  wa-s  the  e\ei  iiti\e  toninii.s.sii)ner  of 
that  organization.  He  representeii  the  eonimiiaiun  as 
spcv-iul  ngcnt  at  the  Vienna  Kxhihiiion  in  l^T.*},  and 
was  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  classifica- 
tion of  the  Intemstionsl  ]s>xhibitioa  nl  Philadelphin  in 
1876.  He  was  abo  dtrecAmr  of  the  ndneral  depiutment 
of  the  Government  exhibition.  In  1S7S  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  an  hon(tniry  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  I'aris  Kx position,  and  served  there  as 
mcmlxT  of  the  intornatinnal  jur>'  and  as  seeretary  of 
tlie  additional  commissioners.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  at  thi.s  and  previous  exhibitions,  and  of  his 
prominence  as  a  mining  engineer,  he  received  the  cros.-* 
of  (he  Older  of  the  L^ion  of  UiiBor  fimu  the  if^midi 
Ooremment  He  has  published  a  \af»  number  of 
re|H)rt8  and  profesHional  wiirks.  Among  these  are 
Reiwrlt  of  (I  (jfi)hig!i-<il  Rfomnaiiuuincf  in  C<ifif'i>nii<i 
( i^O'i),  Aiiiiiitdlril  Cittnl'i'ine  of  CaH/iiriiiii  Miiirr/tln 
(1804).  iSilier  Om  and  iVirt«t  (IK61 ),  The  l\,nluclton 
l^the  PireioHM  Metali  Q 869),  J/ih/hv  Mndiinenf  ( 1 87 1 ), 
Jron  and  Steel  at  t/ielleHna  EaJuhUion  (1870),  Cera- 
mic Art  at  ITniMa  (1875),  Hittay,  Bira-Uiin,  and  Glas* 
at  P.trit,  IS78  (1880),  UMHcCiiEiK  J»d»utrie$  ot  i\tm 

(18SI0. 

.  HLANT,  AvnioN-y  flT02-lsr,0).  first  arrhbl-hop  of 
New  Orleans,  N^a.s  Ifnrn  near  Lyons,  Franee,  Oet.  II, 
IT'JU.  Ill'  eiiiluai  inl  the  eo  le.siastiral  state,  and  after 
a  careful  preparation  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  and 
theology  he  was  ordained  in  ISin.  Shortly^  aller  his 
ordination  he  joined  a  band  of  miKsionsries  whom 
Bishop  Dubourg  brought  over  from  Fnmee  fiir  the 
diocese  of  New  Orleans.  He  devoted  a  year  or  two  to 
the  mnsions  of  the  diocese  of  Vineenne8,  Ind.,  but  in 
Fehruar>%  I  sit),  he  n  tumed  to  New  Orleans.  After 
laboring  8nc<cs.-.ruliy  there,  at  Natrlu  z.  an  l  at  Riton 
l{oiige,  he  \v;us  in  l)eeemlK.T.  IS:1I,  a..i:n  "  ailed  to  New 
Orleans  an  I  ap|M)intC4l  aussociate  viuir-gcneral.  With- 
out coiisidting  him,  Bishop  dc  Ncckcre,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  DuboniK  in  1830,  obtained  from  Rome 
the  bull  appointinjr  Fuher  Bhtnc  coadjutor  bishop  of 
New  Orleans,  with  right  of  succession  to  that  !*ee.  On 
the  death  of  Uishop  dc  Nccken!.  Rishop  Blanc  snc- 
ceetle<l  him.  and  w.is  eon.sn  r.iti'  l  Nov.  JJ.  iS  i').  The 
difHvsc  <d"  New  Orleans  at  that  time  enihraic^l  (he 
whole  of  Louisiana  and  .Mi.s- ssippi,  to  which  in  In  IS 
Texas  was  added.  The  Catholic  population  of  New 
OilosHiww  tboat  ooe<4ialf  FVendi  Creoles.  In  182U 
there  were  ontjr  twenlar  Easter  oommanions  in  the 


whole  city,  bnt  by  the  exertions  of  (he  bishop  and  his 
elenry  the  number  was  increased  to  10,0 hi  in  1888. 
Bishop  Blano  established  a  diocesan  seminary  in  the 
pari.sh  of  A.ssumptinn,  ami  afterwanis  an  ecelcsiastical 
seiiiiiiarv  at  Ni  w  Orleans.  The  nundier  of  ehiin  l.es 
in  New  Orleans  was  douliled  within  a  lew  years  alter 
his  consecration,  and  during  hi.-^  e[)isi  opat''  the  number 
of  chim  hes  in  the  diocese  was  ita-rcasc-d  tr<>ni  '-*(>  to  73 
and  the  clergymen  from  27  (O  92.  Schools,  orphan 
I  iu^vlums,  and  religious  institntiom  of  even  kind  were 
ninltiplied  a  hundrod-fbM.  On  the  19th  of  July.  1850, 

New  Orleans  was  raised  to  the  rank  ol"  nn  an  hdiiw c.'-e. 
with  Bishop  lilanc  for  its  first  archbishop.  He  died 
June  -JJ^K  I860.  (K.  U  D.) 

BLANC,  AcouBTE  Albxandrk  Pdiuppe  Ciiaiujsb 
(1813-1882),  a  Pitendi  srt-critic  was  bom  at  Castrea 

(Tarn),  Nov.  1.').  1818.  He  was  educated  to  be  an  en- 
graver, hut  finding  the  ofvnnation  distasteful  he  aban- 
(iolied  it  tor  iileraliirc,  1 1  :>  !il>t  arl-criliei.'-ins  \^■erc 
written  for  the  jonrnals  with  whi<  h  his  yuiinirer  1  mlher, 
M.  Louis  Blanc  (afterwards  celebniied  a-s  a  piihlieist  i, 
was  connected.  In  1841  be  edited  the  l'mjHi'i<itrtir  de 
FAulje,  and  in  1842  he  published  in  I'aris  the  Ahmt- 
nach  det  Mot*.  In  1845  he  nuhlishcd  the  first  volume 
of  a  Hittoi're  dea  l^intre*  Friniriii.i  an  XIX*  S!>rl^; 
but  this  w<»rk  was  nevrr  eompleted.  In  1858  he  is^m-d 
a  volume  entitled  J^s  J'ihtn.i  (/ct  Frtr*  Oahm/is^  the 
subjeets  of  which  are  Wallcau,  Lan<n:t,  I'alcr.  and 
Boucher.  This  was  followed  by  'JWsurf  </»•  1'  Ail  u 
Manchester  and  De  J'aruit  Tinix> .  ^N  /</«  .<  mt  Cr<ii/nn, 
in  1857.  In  1859,  Blanc  aasnned  an  editorial  ixwitioD 
on  the  staff  of  the  Giizette  dn  Bemao-  ArU^  and  in  1870 
he  became  editor-in-chief  of  that  publication.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Gmrtte  drg  JfrttiiT- Art»  were  very 
numerous  and  valiialile.  He  al.so  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  llixtoire  dejt  ih'ntrtv  df  tmilrx  hx  jSroA*,  an 
important  work  commenced  by  M.  Armengand.  After 
the  Bev^ution  of  1848,  Blanc  was  ap|>ointcd  director 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  held  the  position  four  years.  He 
was  reappointed  to  this  office  in  1870  after  the  r&«8tab- 
lishnicnt  of  the  Republic,  but  resigned  tt  after  the  re- 
tin  iiRiit  iif  M.  Thiers  from  the  presidency,  partly  for 
[lolitii  al  reasons  and  jiartly  on  aeiount  u\'  the  antaiicm- 
iMus  which  his  ati(  in|its  to  reform  the  conduct  of  the 
annual  .salon.s  and  other  vigorous  adroinistralive  meas- 
ures met  with.  During  his  first  administration  as  di- 
rector of  the  fine  aits  he  conceived  a  prqjeci  for  hnniv 
the  Pantheon  decorated  bgr  the  pamter  Chenarard; 
during  his  s<^e(>nd  admini.sfmtion  the  pmnd  ."^i  In  nie 
whi(  h  iiarlieiiiariy  engaged  his  attention  w^s  the  ena- 
tioii  lit'  a  nni.Krnni  of  cojiie.s.  'I'he  roup  d'f'lnl  tint  an 
end  to  the  fir>t.,  and  the  other  he  was  coinrielle<l  to 
abandon  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  artists. 
The  argument  of  the  artists  was  that  a  museum  of 
copies,  even  should  the  copies  be  reasonably  adequate 
represcntatiotts  of  their  originals,  would  have  hot  small 
intnnsic  value  in  romparison  with  its  cost,  and  that  the 
(roveriinuiit  Wdiild  do  mnili  letter  to  expend  its  money 
liir  oriiiinal  works.  'I'he  plea  was  a  selfi.sh  one.  of  course, 
but  it  tiad  reason  in  it.  and  it  was  supported  !  v  tlie  piil>- 
lic.  In  .Tune,  1876,  Blanc  Wiu*  elected  a  memlicr  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  in  March,  1878,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  ncwly-crcaled  professorship  of  aesthetics  and 
art-h:stor>'  in  the  College  de  France.  He  died  Jan.  17, 
IsSL'.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works  he 
was  the  author  of  the  following:  />«  Drfmr  de  fa  Cu- 
nVx/Vf' ( I  N(')7  I,  O'riinuH'iire  drs  Arts  an  Drxxin  (ISOT), 
L Art  d'nix  lit  l\irurt  (1874),  and  yoyii'j':  d'nix  la 
IfuUe-E/i/pte:  ObNTPafMNiS  SW  to  Artx  E'j;ti>l!rU  el 
Arabe  (187(3).  (W.  J.  C,  JR.) 

BLANC.  .Iean  JosKraLocn  (lMl-1882),  sPrench 

anthor  and  fHilitician,  was  bom  at  Madrid,  Oct.  '2'). 
ISIl,  his  littluT  beinir  inspcetor-vetu-ral  of  Spanish 
finani  e.s  under  Jos<'ph  Bonaparte.  His  family  removed 
after  the  fall  of  the  Kmpire  to  I'Vanee,  where  he  re- 
cei\ed  his  e<lucation  at  the  College  of  Botlcz.  He  left 
oolk^  during  the  Kevolution  of  1830,  and  joined  his 
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father  in  Farm,  where  hv.  gnxe  Icfisons  in  inathen)atir& 
He  couiuienccu  his  litmr>' career  in  by  writinc 
pocn)8  ns  well  as  {lolitic&l  and  lifi  nm-  nrtli  les.  In  \  t<'Afi 
lie  bttcouic  chief  editor  of  the  juui  ital  J.i  linii  Sfii»,  but 
il  in  ]83s  to  ibund^anoiher  nuiical  iorarnalT  tb« 
vu  tht  I^-offri*,  in  which  h«  advocated  Facnalrnn  M 
well  us  pi)liticul  n'forni.  In  1  in  <  oii.so(|iii  ru  r  uf  his 
Omijitf.  Jleiulu  <lc»  UUf^  ^iiimlii.nu mits,  wliiili  inaHe 
a  lively  Bensiilioii.  he  wa^  uttni  ki-il  and  daiiLH  niu^.!>' 
wounded.  His  tinst  ini|«)rlant  work  whs  h  m  at  sc  on 
the  "  ( )r>ianiiiition  of  Labor"  I  Paris,  1H4()).  whi<  li  liml 
fiiBt  anjiearcd  in  his  journal.  He  maintained  with 
peat  alMlity  and  brtUiam^the  thooiy  of  eouinuui'sin  in 
labor.  His  next  important  production  was  \iw  IlUtmie 
Je  Ih'x  All*  (Paris.  iH41),  in  which  he  treated  in  vijfor- 
oiw  partisan  stylf  llic  Iii^tury  dt' Fr.uue  i'rvm  l^^:^t(  to 
1S4(I.  It  liad  ^>ui  £>Ui.cujH  iiiiil  injured  ihv  popularity 
of  Louis  I'liiUppe.  In  connection  with  former 
WOrkiK  his  llmtinre  lie  la  liholulmi  /lau^aife^  the 
list  two  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1847,  wded  in 
IMioduotng  the  ereota  of  1848.  Blano  took  an  hcUv« 
iMrt  in  the  formatjon  of  the  provwional  government  uf 
Is  js,  secured  the  ii  !i>|it'on  oi'a  dei-rce  aiMili.sliini,'  rapi- 
tal  ixmishuient,  wwA  wlls  the  author  ul  tiici  muilou  by 
which  the  Bonaii;trte.s  wi  r'  iKrui  ttci  to  return  to 
Fnim-e.  He  gained  mu  li  |>u|)ijl  uity  among  the  work- 
ing-classes by  his  a«lvoe;i  •>  ot  iili  al  ^oheiiies  for  the 
?  oomnianislio  or^'anization  ot  labor,  but  when  the;  dc- 
maofkd  a  practical  cxciDpliiication  he  refused  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  revoluUoa.  He  was  iniable  to  con- 
trol the  movement  he  hati  aroused,  an.l,  be'nx  held 
rL-.s[ii)iis.ibk'  by  the  (loveniiucnt  for  the  revolt  of  tlie 
wi)rkiii:.'iiu!ti  of  Paris  in  May  and  June,  1k4h,  he  fled 
tu  lirlL'lillii.  ami  ihuii  >'  to  Ivijlatnl-     'I'iirrc  ho  rr.-siiitil 

in  exile  for  many  yeai-s  en^a;i;ed  iu  literary  1  i^i  1-  He 
returned  to  Vksnoe  in  Sept.,  1870,  and  n»i<ii  I  n  I'aris 
durin.!;  its  siege  by  the  Uermans,  enorgetiudlv  lulvoca- 
tint;  a  dcspenitc  rcsistan':^;.  Afkor  the  capitnlntion  he 
was  elected  to  the  National  .\s.sembly,  aiil  was  there 
prominent  as  a  radiud  Kcpiiblimn.  lie  protested 
Btrom^ly  against  the  surrender  of  Al^sacc  and  I>>iT.kiue  to 
PrUKsiiL  lie  csirno'tly  op|x»hcd  all  efforts  of  the  uii»n- 
ari;hi.>ilH,  declaring  that  "the  Itcpublic  ought  nut  to  be 
put  to  a  vote,  becAusc  it  oouKl  not  be  collpU  in  qncsUon  ' ' 
In  li^TO  he  wa.s  defeated  in  the  senatorial  eloction,  Itit 
was  eloetod  to  tlie  Aiuambly  bjr  three  diflTevent  eonstitr 
uendea,  and  retained  hia  pKMitmn  in  the  oTtronie  IjaW, 
As  a  chief  of  that  active  minurity  in  IS7'»  lie  pn\'i<-iitc(I 
and  siHtaiiii  il.  Ill  favor  of  the  ( 'wiiitiinii  s;s,  tiio  project 
«.f  lull  an  1  ciKiie  amnesty  wlii  \'irtiir  Hugo  present- 
ed before  the  Senate.    lie  died  l>cc  G,  l.s.sj. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named,  he  iMnitinucd 
his  WntoitT  de  lu  JierrJurimi  /mii>;tn<i;  completing  the 
twelfth  and  volume  in  1HG2.  He  also  publiahed  a 
collection  of  his  contributions  to  Ae  Tanpn  nowapnper 
under  the  title  of  J^tfren  mr  T AiifjlHert*  (4  vok 
ls(,ri-(',T).  Aii'tther  important  work  is  his  lli»tu!ri'  ilr 
III  Renihitioii  lU.  ISJ^  {'l  vols.  IH70),  which  is  expanded 
from  lUcihitlnim  h!ith>n'iiuf»  (1859).  A  new  illustnite^l 
edition  of  his  tWnclt  Hrcnliitinn  appeared  in  1872.  Il 
is  a  work  niark(Hl  by  much  clo()uencc  and  dignity  of 
style.  He  abo  iasaed  QiuttioM  d'  Aidwtnl'oHi  el  ik 
Demm'n  (1873^74),  DU  Am  dit  t  H!»tmm  if  Anfftrftrre 
(1H70),  and  minor  works.  lie  fmi  Im  ti  I  fiir  short 
perio  Is  two  newnpupers — NiHirnni  Mvude  (lS4i>- 
37)  an  !  L  ll'unim  L''l>rf  (ls7tl). 

nLAN(:HAUD,Ttin.MAS  t  IT^i>-l.sr4),  nn  Amcri  an 
inventor,  was  born  at  Sutton.  iMass.,  June  '24,  17.*<«.  \\v 
was  uf  Huguenot  descent,  and  was  the  youngest  son  ot 
fttmuel  Blanchard.  a  farmer  of  small  means.  In  his 
youth  he  was  awkward,  diffident,  and  of  slaminering 
tonirue.  He  received  only  a  common-flchnol  education, 
and  al  an  i  ail_\  ai^f  vva>  rmploycd  in  a  siiiiill  tark  1',(rtor>" 
establisht'd  liy  hi.-i  liruihiT,  where  his  vvurk  \va;«  tu  lieaid 
the  tack>«  .siiii:ly  in  a  vii c.  The  nuiTioliinini!*  ta.'-k  s<'i  inM 
to  have  aroused  his  inventive  genius,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  machine  litr  cutting 
ani  heading  taeks  by  a  single  operation.  Six  yeais 


(taasod,  however,  before  bo  eomplef»vJ  iIk-  machiini, 
and  while  he  was  acquiring  tiic  mt  aii.'^  to  introdm-e  it 
he  made  further  iniprovemcnta  By  the  tonu  which 
was  patented  in  1S17  the  material  was  put  into  a  hop- 
per and  ddiveved  in  the  Sana  of  tacka,  with  heads  and 
puhits  more  fierfeet  tlian  oonM  be  made  hy  luuid,  at  the 
nite  of  5<M)  jHT  iiiiiiutc.  Tn  all  it.s  cK'-rntial  parts  the 
machine  vtm^  liic  j-auiu  as  i.s  iiuw  ^'t'tu  ntily  US4>«1  f»r  this 
pur|>osc.  Bl.iiM  har.i  sold  tlic  iMd  nt  fnr  i^.'<uu(i  in  a  (i^iu- 
nauy  which  vveut  extensively  iriiu  tlte  uiaiiuliuiure. 
When  his  reputation  as  an  inventor  was  cst.-diliithed 
the  proprietor  of  an  armory  two  milea  off  cidlc<l  him 
to  improve  the  tuminK^Utthe  there  used,  so  ilui  it 
might  shape  the  breech  as  well  as  the  barrel  of  the 
L'un.  After  a  little  obscnation  of  the  working  of  the 
I ailic  lie  .sii^'^csted  a  sini)'lc  tarn  motion,  which  was 
found  to  aocnniplish  jtust  wliat  was  desired.  He  was 
then  railed  to  iho  U.  S.  anii(/ry  at  SpringlitM. 
to  adjust  his  improvement  of  the  lathe  fur  turning 

Sun-Lmrrck  Hb  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  • 
evice  fur  tinminc  nin-stocks,  and  after  two  yoais' 
labor  he  prodoeea  (he  model  of  a  aneecssfitl  machipe 
whidi  was  patenti  il  .Inn  fJ,  IS2('.  I^y  .'mother  inven- 
tion the  locKS  and  mhcr  [>aris  <d  ilie  ^un  were  mortiwd 
in  willi  L-n  at  accmiu  y  and  niiKdily.  BI.nn  liani  w.is 
employed  in  the  Spriugtield  armor>'  for  some  yearv,  in 
which  time  be  originated  other  improvcua  nt.s  in  liie 
maimfhcture  of  firearms,  and  constructed  thirteen  dif- 
ti  n  tit  machines  which  were  afterwards  generally  uticd. 
He  also  invented  a  steamboat  of  light  draught  filled  to 
overoime  the  great  resistance  of  the  nipidsof  the  Con- 
nc^tiint  Uiver.  Tlii.i  was  [■atciitcd  March  L'-'j.  ]>■'>], 
niiil  tlie  lorm  was  isoon  lound  tu  be  well  adajded  to 
the  navigation  of  Western  streams  abounding  m  Nhal- 
lo\v8.  Meantime  several  patents  were  granted  to  per- 
sons who  claimed  to  have  made  impruvements  in  lather 
for  tuniiof  irregular  foroM,  and  Bkndiard,  who  had 
recetved  httle  compeMaCHm  for  bis  invention^  was 
ohl  ged  to  engage  in  litipati()n  to  maintain  his  nghis. 
He  also  continued  to  impru\  e  h  s  own  invention,  and  at 
la,--!  MiioTiN/d  in  l  unstnu  tint'  a  l:tthe  which  would  turn 
ail  imu'ular  ibrms.  This  was  patented  Man  h  21.  Ih43, 
»n<l  in  the  prosei-ution  of  (he  lawsuit  which  finally  etifab- 
I'.slii'd  h'ii  patent  it  was  found  tltut  bis  rivals  bad  ran- 
^ackt  d  Kniujic  in  vain  to  disprove  his  claim  to  oripnid- 
ity  and  priority  of  invention.  It  was  thus  dacribed  in 
Judge  Kane's  charge  in  that  case:  ** It  comcstt  e*Ben- 

('a]l\'  in  :i  nindt  l  rex  olv  ilK'  in  rontac-t  with  a  frirlinn- 
tnii  cr  while  the  mmdi  niati'raii  rt:v<ilv(.'ji  wall  (lio  simu 
velocity  in  like  cinit.iet  witli  a  nipidly  iiiDV  1111;  lUtt'T- 
wheel,  either  the  model  and  material  or  else  the 
Iriction-tracer  and  cutter  havin;^  a  jirogressive  lateral 
motion,  so  that  by  tlie  revolution  of  the  model  and 
materiid  all  the  parts  of  their  respective  snrfaeca  are 
jiri'sontcd  in  suwession  to  the  touch  of  the  friction-, 
tnu  t  r  and  the  action  of  the  cutter-wheel  respectively. 
It  cciinl)  lu  .T  till'  ac mate  imitation  of  a  slowly-revolving 
model  With  the  rt»|»id  anion  of  a  cuttei^wheel."  After 
this  suit  was  decided  in  Hlatichanl's  favor  he  bad  no 
further  trouble  about  intrinL'cments  of  his  patent. 
On  account  of  the  g^reat  utility  of  his  invention  and 
tho  exDonsive  lawsuits  which  had  heen  noeoawy  to 
eMttblish  his  first  patent.  Congress  had  twice  granted 
him  a  renewal  i»f  it.  His  inrfected  lathe  was  cxhibitr 
ed  at  the  Paris  K.\|>ositiun  ui  |.v^7,  and  Wiis  Inislly  cm- 
]iliiycd  III  pro  hii-inz  c.Ni|uis;lc  in'iiial  uix- iiiarliic  lui-'^ts  i>f 
tlie  empress  Kugi'n c  t'n>ni  a  fiiu'  marble  bust  belonging 
to  the  empnss,  Wiiile  it  <-oiil  l  thus  be  used  in  multi- 
plying works  of  art,  it  was  probably  more  cxtensire^ 
used  in  cummoo  tniJes  than  aqy  other  invention  ef 
recent  times. 

BlanchanI  finallr  settled  in  Boston,  and  there  havir»jr 
learned  from  sliipl'irl  Icrs  the  difficulty  they  ex(MT  1  ni-<J 
in  obtaining;  timber  uf  nuitabic  ancles*  ti<r  various  i>ariJ 
ot  the  hulU  of  vessels,  he  invented  a  ni;ic  liinc  hy  which 
timber  of  any  size  could  bo  bent  to  any  angle  desired 
without  impairing  its  strength.  This  was  {yalcntcd 
May  i,  1858,  and  proved  the  most  prjfitaUe  uf  his 
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  Altoeether,  lie  took  out  more  than  twenty 

pntentii,  among  which  were  one  fur  shearinir  ckrth,  one 
lur  rojnilntitic  the  speed  of  carriages,  one  for  a  circular 

saw  mill,  six  fur  wiiNtructitK'  an<l  working  ships'  blwks, 
one  lor  cutting'  ilca  l  t-ycs,  ainl  oiu'  tor  rivetinjr  planks  on 
vciBscLs.  All  of  lit8  invention,"*  W(  iv  i  in'iionily  ;ni:ii>teil 
to  the  common  rLviuirewents  of  life.  By  careful  study 
and  olieervatioii  ho  aupplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  early 
educatioD,  and  as  he  aoqatied  greater  eelf-confidence  be 
orercame  hia  youthful  awkwardiMM  and  staaiiDeriD?. 
In  hia  later  years  lie  acquired  an  anple  fortune,  and 
obtained  auionj,'  men  of  cultore  and  inlncnoe  the  place 
due  to  iiU  talenta  and  attainmemla.  He  died  atBuaton, 
April  16,  1 804. 

iBLAaPliKMy.  This  offence  is  essentially  the 
geeVol.dl.  *>^"^^  i"  United  States  as  in  Kn^'lund. 
I».  7UU  Am!  luJueJ,  what  b  known  as  the  euuimun 
uuiL.'odJi''  country  relating  to  Uaapheuiy 

is  based  upon  the  Kngliah  common  law  and 
early  stalutcH,  an  1  tlic  prln  -iplci  thus  deduced  govern 
in  atjseii  x>  of  lei;i.sLuiou.  Tiie  ui  tii  uf  ..iV^Uibly  in  the  I 
several  .Slates  have  Iajcii  hel  l  not  to  abrogate  llie  coiu- 
Diun  law,  becuuMc  they  du  out  vaiy  the  claaa  or  character 
of  tlie  tfffience,  but  aimply  aathorixe  a  mode  of  puiuah- 
ment  and  pnioeeding. 

In  the  cane  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
est.  Kneilan  l  (reiwrled  in  20  Pick.  Chief-Justice 
Sliiiw  ^uvc  u  general  description  of  the  ofTcnee,  which 
h.LS  l>oeii  niucli  ({Uotcd  and  fre<|uently  adoptcil  in  ^nb- 
sufiuuil  cases.  "  Ulasphemy,  "  he  .said,  "uia^'  be  de- 
aenbcd  aacuuaiating  in  speakiii;;  evil  ut'the  Deity,  with 
an  uupiuua  purpose  to  derogate  troui  the  divine  luajesty 
and  to  alieiialc  the  uiinds  of  others  from  the  love  and 
tvvcrunuu  of  Oud.  it  is  purpueely  osing  .worcb  con- 
cerning G^od  calculated  and  designed  to  impair  and 
duHtroy  tlio  reverence,  if.«iM\  t,  an  !  cnntiilciivi'  liue  to 
him  as  llic  intelligent  Cre.iior,  ( ioVLiiiMr,  aiil.JuJ^'C  of 
the  World.  It  euibratx-s  tin-  idea  ot  ileiri'  tion  when 
uaod  tuw.trJ  the  Supreme  iieiug,  as  uUumny  uaually 
carrica  the  same  idea  when  applied  to  an  individttal.  It 
ia  a  Wilful  and  malicious  attonipt  to  laawm  luen'a  rever- 
ence of  Uud  by  denying  his  exiatonoe,  or  his  attributes 
a.s  an  intelligent  Creator,  (iovemor,  and  Judge  of  meUj 
ail  1  to  prevent  their  liavin^'contiden  -e  in  liini  jus  .such.' 

I'mlaiie  swearin,'  is  s;u(l  by  some  writers  to  l>e  a 
species  of  blasphemy,  ami  although  this  may  be  de- 
nied by  others  upon  certain  teidinical  grounds,  yet  it  is 
an  offchjc  so  nearly  allied  to  blasphemy  that  it  may 
properly  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  cs|>ucially  as 
some  01  the  statutea  in  tlie  United  Statoa  niake  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  twa  Profiinity  was  indictable  at 
connnoti  law  on  the  groiuiil  that  it  was  a  public  nui.>*;ince ; 
an. I  it  isHtiil  l)cl  I  in  the  United  Stales  thai  a  single  utter- 
an  e  ol'  a  [trotaiie  wor.l  in  a  private  plaeo^  orevon  in  a 
public  street.  i.s  not  indictable. 

TKe  pfohibitioua  aj^inst  blaspheqy  are  not  intended 
to  |)TB\i»it  froe  diaoussiun  in  a  respectful  way,  or  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  and  it 
luia  been  adiudged  in  those  States  where  the  (jucstion 
baa  arisen  tnat  neither  the  coinniun-law  rules  nor  the 
statutes  are  uneonstilutionai.  The  lot  is  the  pre.setiee 
or  absence  of  malice,  and,  as  stated  by  a  lcarne<l  judge 
in  I'ennsylvania,  "  00  author  or  printer  who  fairly  and 
oonacieiitiously  pronin|gatBa  opinions  with  whose  truths 
he  is  iniprcased,  for  the  benefit  of  othen^  is  answerable 
as  a  criminal." 

Tlie  punishment  for  blasphemy  is  determined  bj'  atat- 
nte  in  trie  several  States,  'llius.  in  IVnii.Hvlvania,  where 
blasphemy  and  pnilanitv  are  cla-ssed  tojeiher,  the  ul- 
^•U'ler  may  l>e  tiiie  l  nncliundix'd  dollars  and  inipri.soned 
Ibr  three  months,  or  cither.  In  31;Ls.saehu.sftth  he  may 
be  tmpriswned  in  the  Stato'a  prison  not  over  two  y*  ars, 
or  in  the  eonntriail  one  year,  or  fined  three  hundred 
{kifon.  In  Ohio  the  penalty  fur  prufiine  swearing  is 
one  dollar  for  eatrh  offence,  and  in  Indiana  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  three  dullnrs.  In  Vcnnont  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  hun  ire  1  ilollarx  may  be  imiioscd  for 
UMphemy,  and  of  not  more  than  five  or  less  tnan  three 


dollars  for  profanity ;  and  in  Connecticut  profanity  may 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each  ofTcnoe. 
and  Uasphemy  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  and  imprisonment  for  a  year.  (c.  ii.  ii.  1 

liLASTIN(»  i.s  that  oiieration  by  which  any  solid 
sc«Voi.in.  "1^***  ruptured  by  means  of  an  explosive 
p.  701  Am.  com|>uund.  This  effect  is  produced  simply 
^in'edl!'''  by  firing  a  charge  inserted  in  a  hole  made  in 
"the  nuMs  to  be  broken  or  removed.  The 
variooa  anbstanoes  naed  Ibr  this  purpose  will  be  treatod 
of  un  ier  the  head  of  Explosives,  and  the  to<jls  u.sed 
in  drilling  or  Ujring  will  be  deacrilied  under  Kock- 
l>Kii.i.><  We  shall  here  consider  the  uietho<l.s  of  using 
them  and  of  charging,  tamping,  priming,  and  firing, 
the  rate  of  progress,  and  the  OlMt  of  blamng,  giving 
special  attention  to  American  practice. 

/Vatft— After  the  int  rmluction  of  gunpowder  for  min- 
ing purposes  in  1613  the  iron  t4x>la  then  used  frequently 
caitaed  accidents  from  simrks.  This  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  cnpiier  for  iron  and  the  introduetion  of  reed 
or  rash  l'u.s<'.s.  It  w.i.s  not  until  IS;!I  that  Hickford 
invented  the  Kif'ety  fu.se,  con.''  .^tinir  cd'  a  thin  eon-  of 
powder  surroun  led  by  a  cord  which  ia  covered  by 
pitch  or  tar.  This  fuse  bums  uniformly,  and  henee 
may  be  out  in  leoirths  nifficioit  to  enaUe  the  work- 
men to  reaeh  a  phoe  of  safety.  The  Daddow  ftne, 
largely  uso<l  in  the  cu  d  regions,  is  a  tube  of  paper 
or  thin  copper  hilt  J  ^Mth  powder  and  containiuf  a 
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matdi  at  one  end.  The  dynautte  fine  invented  by 

Lieut.  Fnmzl  of  Austria  is  a  flexible  i>aper  tul*  filled 
with  dynamite.  By  extending  it  into  a  .■•<  rie.-.  of  holes 
and  igniting  one  end.  they  may  all  be  tired  r^iiiiiiltaiu' 
ously;  but  this  res  ill  is  Lenerally  obtained  by  the  u.-H;of 
an  clectriciil  current  eeiier  ited  by  a  frictiotial  machine 
and  l^eydcn  jar,  a  voltaic  b-attery  induction  eoil,  or  a 
dynamo-electric  machine.  Static  electricity  is  the  UOSt 
oonvmient  imd  effective  mode  of  firing.  It  was  genera- 
ted at  the  Tlfumc  Tnnnol  by  a  small  cylindrical  niiu  hine 
plaecfl  in  a  kcLr.  as  .sliuwu  in  fig.  1.  The  apparatus 
weii;hed  I  S  poiin  is,  and  its  working  was  entirely  sat- 
i.sfaeiory.  \  seetion  of  tlic  exploder  Of  ftielioD  primer 
is  shown  in  the  same  figure. 

Tiimm'iiff  is  that  operation  by  which  all  that  portion 
of  the  hole  not  oecttpied  by  the  expkiaivc  ia  filled  with 


some  resisting  medimn  to  confine  the  charge  and  in- 
crease its  cflect.  Before  the  substitution  of  i-oj^per 
tooUi  it  was  attended  with  great  danger,  'l  lie  materials 
Used  for  the  purpoM'  are  .siiid.  i  lay,  ^Ta.ss.  leaves,  straw. 
<]uarry;debri.s.  or  broken  briek.s,  and  for  nilro-j.iyeer:ne 
water  is  sijinetimes  usotl.  .Alany  met  banieal  devieos 
have  been  patentetl  for  this  jnirpose.  as  eunes  or  plugs 
with  wctlges.  etc.,  but  the  general  verdict  is  in  liivtir  of 
well-dried  day.  The  tools  used  in  tamping  cunsist  of  a  > 
cannter  to  eontain  the  powder,  a  set  of  measures  con- 
taiiiing  civeti  weights  of  powder,  a  wt  of  tnt.rs  with 
a  funnel,  a  needle  or  priming- wire,  and  a  elas  inu-bar, 
taniping-iroii.  or  raninier.  all  of  cojiper,  and  a  bannner. 
When  the  cluirge  has  been  poured  into  the  bole,  a 
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Bickford  fuse  or  electric  primer  ia  inserted;  a  wad- 
ding of  Taps,  tow,  waste,  leaves,  or  other  suitable 
material  is  tlieri  intnxlutcd  ;  and  in  the  case  of  powder 
this  is  followed  by  clay  or  oilier  siilistjuu-efiraily  raunuod. 
In  the  case  of  nitro-L'lyetrinc  Mr.  Kalmbach  used  two 
wads,  with  a  cover  of  xaiul  ordunt  over  the  first  to  cKuse 
the  interstices,  and  an  air-space  of  0  to  12  inches  bt*- 
twccn  that  and  the  ge<'<)nd  wad.  Ordinan'  tauipinjr  is 
next  jrently  rammed  until  the  la.st  foot  of  hole  is  reached, 
when  the  tanipine  may  l>c  mnimcxl  hard  with  bar  and 
sledge.  Some  ciiv'ineers  think  it  murderous  to  rc<|uin; 
men  to  tamp  nitro  glyi-erine  holei*. 

Thf  dirrclion  and  drplh  of  holm  art"  Ijwit  dett-nuiiied  hv 
cx|H-rk-ncf,  but  a  A-w  geiurral  |iriiK-i|ilc8,  if  oWrv'^nl,  will 
asHist  In  liccuriiij:  favorRble  rcsnltH:  (l.J  If  jKissiblt',  the 
axiHor  the  hole  should  never  \w  in  the  line  of  the  lfa«t 
n-Mintaiicc  when  |>owdiT  i»  UM^-d ;  for  uitro-glywrine,  c«j>p- 
ciully  if  tsini)K-d,  it  is  immaterial.  (2. i  The  depth  of  the 
hole  for  blm-k  powders  Rhouhl  be  about  four-tliirdn  the 
luiiv'th  of  the  line  of  lea.st  resistance,  and  t)ie  cliarpc 
should  be  about  one-third  the  depth  of  the  hole.  (8.) 
The  inclination  of  the  hole  njust  vary  with  the  profile  of 
the  rock;  it  xhoitld  in  general  be  Iriw  than  4.5°  in  niiiie«, 
and  may  be  as  >»rcat  as  IW  in  oiK-n  quarry-work.  (4. )  C'lcfti, 
fissures,  and  cleavaBe-planp.1  in  the  rock  must  be  us«-d  to  ad- 
vantuKe.  (5.)  Iti  regular  deep  Htrata  the  holes  should  be 
Iier|>endicular  to  the  bed,  in  thin  strata  obliqne;  aiul  the 
charge  should  be  placed  in  the  solid  rock  where  pomible,  ro 
as  not  to  be  cut  by  a  scam.  (6. »  Each  shut  should  be  so  set 
as  to  clear  a  bearing  for  the  next,  and  yet  blow  away  a 
]iro)K-r  volume.  (7.)  In  o|>ening  the  face  of  a  heading  or 
gullery  a  wedgc-sha|H'd  mass  hhould  be  removed  either  from 
top,  bottom,  or  centre,  dejiending  upon  the  dip  of  the  r<ick. 
( H.  I  Short-fl.ssured  or  very  tough  nwk  requin« shallow  holeJ? ; 
coarse-fissured,  moderately  tough  r«H-k  taken  holes  ofavenigo 
length;  and  brittle  and  solid  rock,  deep  holes,  lu  tough 
rock  wide  holes,  and  in  brittle  ri>ck  narrow  ones,  are  the 
more  economical.  <9.)  The  volume  of  the  mass  blasted 
varies  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  (10.; 
The  difliculty  of  working  in  a  heailing  is  from  four  to 
five  times  greater  than  in  o|icn  cut,  and  it  may  l>e  safely 
assumed  that  "the  ex[>euditure  of  i>ower  and  money  in- 
creaiH's  in  the  invenw  ratio  of  the  stjuarva  of  the  areas  to 
be  excavated." 

Rule  of  I'roqrtM. — The  average  amount  of  hard  rock,  as 
quartz,  grnuile,  porjihyrj-,  sjiar,  etc.,  which  a  miner  can 
blast  in  one  shift  of  eight  hours  is  said  by  S<-hoen  to  Ih-  2*5 
cubic  feet;  in  softer  rocks, as  liuie.>itune, gypsum, sandstone 
clay -slate,  etc.,  the  progress  is  about  5  (i  cubic  feet  in  eight 
hours.  The  rate  of  progress  is  sodejH'iident  u|Min  innumer- 
able contingencies  that  no  rule  can  be  given,  but  for  hand 
drilling  with  black  jwwder  in  tunnel-headings  the  average 
rate  )>er  gang  in  hard  ruckn  may  be  taken  at  I'l  1 1  feet  ]K-r 
day,  and  in  softer,  stratified  rocks  at  nearly  double  thin,  or 
2'.'V.1  lineal  feet  per  day.  The  average  ari-jis  of  headings 
being  taken  at  l.'f7  s(|Uare  feet,  would  give  T'^i  cubic  yards 
of  material  in  the  first  case,  and  nearly  13  in  the  second. 
The  avenige  cmt  per  cubic  yard  for  single-track  tunnels,  as 
given  by  Drinker  in  his  adniimble  Work,  to  which  the  reader 
is  rt-ferred,  varies  in  about  the  same  ratio,  being  for  hard 
granite  nx-k  $.").W).  and  for  shales,  slaters  etc.,  $.'{.12. 

The  progress  with  nitro-glyeerine  is  from  two  to  two  and 
a  half  times  that  with  powder,  but  it  should  be  used  with 
care  near  the  edges  of  the  tunnel,  to  avoid  rii|ituring  ma- 
terial which  lies  beyond  the  neat  lines  of  the  work  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  8elf->up|iorting. 

Numerous  im]Mirtant  improvements  have  been  made  in 
blasting  by  the  sutistitution  of  "power-drills''  for  hand- 
labor  in  boring  the  holes,  by  which  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  is  still  further  facilitated.  As  before  stated,  no 
defluitv  relation  ciin  be  given  between  the  rates  of  ]irogreKs 
by  hand  and  machinery,  as  the  contingencies  are  .to  variable 
with  the  material,  kind  of  drill,  motor,  position  of  hole,  etc. 
The  relative  rates  of  drilling  liolcs,  as  given  by  the  Iron 
Mountain  (Jo.,  Mo.,  are— "  by  hand,  ti  foet  in  ten  hours;  by 
the  Ingeisoll  r<Kk-drill,  'M  feet  in  iron  ore,  40  feet  iii 
porphyry,  and  (i5  fi-et  in  limestone,  in  the  same  X'unv . 
with  a  corresponding  cost  of  K(  cent.s  per  lineal  font  by 
hand  and  23.i  cents  by  machinery,  llolea,  2j  and  'i\ 
inchc9i  in  diameter." 

At  the  Knoxville  nnirble-<|uarries  the  avenige  prograss 
IS  140  feet  ill  ten  hours  for  cjk'Ii  drill  with  two  men ;  by 
h.ind  it  is  22  to  24  feet  in  ten  hourr)  with  tlm-e  nieu.  The 
cost  of  drilling  by  steam  is  not  over  one-sixth  of  that  by 
hand.  In  liiuestuiie  roek,  where  the  progress  by  hand  was 
9  feet  per  day,  that  by  fiower-drill  was  4.1.    The  rate  of 


drilling  varies  from  1  to  3  lineal  inches  per  minate ;  about 
2  inches  in  granite  when  working  without  interruptions. 

In  the  Conistock  mines  of  Nevada  the  usual  depth  of  kon 
is  5  feet.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  power  muA 
hand-drilling  of  at  leiwt  .'lO  p»'r  c^-nt.  in  favor  of  power- 
drilling.  In  a  4x0  drift  through  moderately  hard  [Mir- 
phyry  the  progrtass  is  160  feet  per  month  with  one  drill ; 
300  feet  have  even  been  made  by  cxtraonliuary  exertiuo 
with  two  drills.    Cost  of  drilling  iier  foot,  3.">  cent«. 

The  system  of  drilling  is  shown  in 
fig.  2.  The  bottom  holes  are  discharged 
first,  then  the  top  holes. 

The  use  of  modern  explosives  has 
led  to  a  mo<liflcation  in  the  position  and 
depth  of  the  drill  holes;  thus,  instead 
of  shallow  hole«  of  from  2  to  4  feet, 
they  aro  made  as  deep  as  from  9  to  12 
feet  and  over.  In  American  tunuel- 
worV  fur  headings  it  is  customary  to 
arrange  the  holes  in  vertical  rows  on 
either  side  of  the  centre,  thotse  of  the 
inner  row  iKring  so  inclined  as  almost  to  touch  at  the  end 
of  the  hole ;  theac  aro  blasted  first  to  remove  the  central 
vertical  wedge  ;  iu  the  next  set  of  holes  the  inclination  it 
more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  work,  and 
this  inclination  is  increased  in  each  series  until  it  may  ex- 
ceed 90°  in  the  last  rows  near  the  walls.  Thus  in  fig.  3 
the  holes  C  drilled  in  |>aira  to  a  depth  of  alMiut  10  feet  are 
first  blasted,  followed  in  turn  by  the  series  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
I  In  hard,  tough  rock  it  takes  about  four  eight-hour  shiftt 
I  to  drill,  blast,  and  square  up  a  rut  of  12  feet  in  depth  in  an 
,  ti-fool  heading  containing  175  s<iuare  feet,  or  tt5  cubic 
yards,  fur  the  entire  cut.    This  requires  a  force  of  20  men. 
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Fig.  3. 

which  gives  2'7  cubic  feet  per  man  per  hour  with  the  aid 
of  power-drills,  without  allowance  for  contingencies.  In 
estimating  the  number  of  men  in  a  gang  the  heliN-rs,  nip- 
per, f<jn'iHau.  and  machinists  should  all  be  included. 
■  I'robubly  two  cubic  fin-t  per  man  per  hour  with  stt-am- 
drills  would  form  a  safe  basis  for  estimating  average  prog- 
ress when  the  higher  explosives  are  used  iu  tunnel-  or 
mine-work. 

A  pooil  cenend  idea  of  the  form,  size,  and  mtxle  of 
working  ot  the  iivower-drills  now  in  use  may  be  obtained 
by  referrins  to  hg-  4i  showinf!  one  mounted  for  variou* 
classes  of  work.  (For  further  particulur^i  see  Arte- 
sian Wei.i.s  and  U<)c;k-Drii,ia) 


Fig.  4. 

A  novel  method  of  sinking  deep  shafts  was  tested  by  tbe 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  near  Putts- 
ville,  to  open  a  synclinal  in  the  Mammoth  coal-vein.  Two 
shafts,  2-'>  y  i:i  and  1*)  '<  13,  vrvrv  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about 
I.VKt  feet  by  means  of  the  diamond-drill  bit  attached  to 
lung  .M-clions  of  gas-pipe  i'i  inches  outer  diameter.  Tlie 
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drilln  arr*  mounted  on  frames  in  the  shafts,  and  brtrcd  to 
ft  depth  of  more  than  300  feet  before  removal  for  blaj^tiiii?. 
The  Kieraxe  rate  of  boring  was  .14  feet  in  twintv-luui 
hours.  The  de*'i>est  hole  waa  3344  feet,  Iwred  bt  twien 
Jan.  17  and  Feb.  1,  \S72.  After  completing  25  holes  iu  the 
suialler  shaft,  the  niachinm  were  transferred  to  the  larger, 
where  35  bolea  were  sunk,  while  those  Jirst  bored  were 
filled  with  sand  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Kurface.  A 
plujE  of  half  a  foot  of  clay  waa  then  driven  in,  a  dualine 
cmrtridge  tnRcrtvd  and  tampod,  nod  the  nine  central  holes 
were  then  fired  ■toUltMMioiwIy.  Thai,  tbe  con-  being 
removed,  the  holes  on  one  side  were  charged  and  tired, 
followed  by  those  on  the  other.  TIum  o|H  rutinn  wan  re- 
BCAtod  ontil  Um  «otJn  depth  of  tbe  boles  wiis  blasted. 
More  time  wni  teqalred  to  drill  tli*  boles  thun  to  blast 
thetn .  The  «zp«iM  «M  nlMMit  the  MM  M  by  tbe  ordinjuy 
meth'Kl,  bat  •  Mviof  of  aboat  50  per  cent.  la  time  «m 
cflrcted. 

Tbe  oiipHBh»ti«a  tm  tonDol-'work  consists  of  thrc« 

KfBt  of  aboat  slstecn  men  eaeb,  making  three  shifts  in 
twanty-fbnr  bourn  for  the  headiog.  In  rear  of  tliese  a 
•eeond  eet  of  men  ia  emjiloycd  on  tbe  bench  or  bottom, 
who  nmove  aboat?  Ibet  move  of  the  depth;  a  third  set 
takes  oat  tbe  bottflm  to  tba  ftill  d^tb,  and  another  gang 
bloats  fbr  tbe  drain  or  **  trint  op."  Thm  tbcas  foor  gangs 
of  aboat  slzteon  men  eaeh  at  «iwh  end  of  a  tunnel,  with 
threo  sbiflts  per  day,  make  a  total  of  984  miaeis,  besides 
track-layera,  rock-men,  engineers,  blastets,  dampen,  black* 
miths,  mauinisti,  helpen,  time*keepen,  fbramon,  and 
clerks,  whteb  swdl  the  fignres  to  nearlv  900 man  and  fba 
pay-rolls  to  between  $40,000  and  $^,ouo  per  month.  ' 

Atbnarme  lUn-^tinfi. — In  sulmiarineopcrations  rock 
may  be  rctnovcd  by  cxplodinK  cliar>:cs  laid  directly 
upon  or  against  the  surface  ;  uy  drillin)?  holes,  from  a 
fixLsJ  Df  floalin^r  platl'unii.  into  wliirh  tliu  cliurLC  h 
iiLst-rtcd  ;  bv  cndwiing  the  suriiicc  t<i  Ik-  ujioratcd  upon 
in  a  coSa^wnii»  and  after  pumping  pn«'i  cding  in  the 
ordioaty  mumer  of  oiien  «at  ;  or  l>y  undcnaining  a 
sufioent  mas  to  permit  tlie  eii|>erincum1ient  crtnt  to 
fall,  aftir  cxp!f«!:on,  tcvdnd  tlie  drau^'lit  or  danger 
limit.  M(>8t  of  tlie.M^  nielhodti  have  been  applied 
recently  in  the  rcnioviil  ui'  daogeroos  neb  in  tbe 
harbors  of  the  United  State^t. 

In  Erie  harbor  the  riiiladelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  cn.'ns«il  the  dcpt  h  of  water  at  tlieir  jiier  from  G  to 
14  foet  by  the  removal  <>f  a  r»i  f  consisting  of  smooth,  haid 
shale.  The  strata,  S  to  1*J  inches  thick.  Were  drilled  through 
and  blasted  during  the  winter  of  18»Tr-«>'».  The  drilling 
was  doiK'  l'\  li:ind  throuuh  the  ice,  and  tin-  bl;i.stini;  witli 
powder  III  1  artriil^;es.  Tile  largist  c)iar>;e  was  a  canister  'i 
inches  diameter  untl  40  inc'ies  long,  fired  by  dropping  red- 
hot  nails  dawn  a  tube.  The  holes  were  drilled  at  corners 
of  feet  s»|nare  to  a  depth  of  1.')  feet  from  the  waler-.sur- 
face.    During  the  next  M-a«M>n  of  nitni-trl yi t  rine 

wan  substituted,  with  such  greatly  improved  rt  -ulisjis  t« 
"render  <lred;:ing  as  ejisy  as  that  of  gravel,  ancl  to  a  depth 
of  17  feet,  wliilc  with  powder  it  was  ditlicnit  to  obtain  14 
fett."  "  t;un|Kiwder  <1<m'S  nnt  blast  to  the  depth  of  the  liole, 
while  nitro-giycerine  tcir^  tlie  rock  from  the  bottontaiid 
hen- seems  to  have  lu  iu  lnitcd  3  feet  beyond." 

The  latest,  most  ecotiDniical,  ami  mo«t  expeditions  device 
for  submarine  work  is  ttial  iuvoutod  and  patented  by  Wil- 


liam L.  .Satindcrs  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  u  drill  enclosed  in  a  tube,  which  also  contains  a 
pipe  and  an  •yector  for  removing  the  di-bris. 

Iu  the  accompauying  figure  {h,  A  represents  au  ordi- 
oary  dlUI>IOd;  ithatnbe  or  enclosing  case,  consisting  of 

two  or  more  telescopic  sections 
of  pipe  resting  in  a  funnel- 
shaped  section  6',  tapering  to 
a  pipe  6*  of  smaller  diameter. 
Tbtt  pipo  C  conveys  waiter  to 
the  drill -point,  serving  to 
keep  it  cool  as  well  as  to  re> 
move  the  debris,  which  ia 
deeted  through  the  short  di^ 
Waiao-plpc  />  by  means  of  a 
noszTe  e  which  forms  the  low- 
er extremity  of  the  pipe  E, 
down  which  is  passed  a  jet  of 
water  or  steam.  Uy  means  of 
the  enclosing  case  the  drill- 
nd  is  enabled  rapidly  to  pan- 
etrateany  loos«  mat«rial  over- 
lying the  solid  rock  withoat 
Jamming,  dredging,  or  losing 
the  bole.  The  drill  does  not 
laqaifo  to  be  so  Cmaeatly  lo- 
moved,  and  tbe  debris,  being 
carried  away  at  ooos^  does  ooi 
impede  Its  prcgrem  or  wsakoa 
tha  Mow;  when  the  driU  la 
withdrawn  tha  hda  does  not 
fill  op,  and  a  cartridge  can  bo 
readily  insertsd  withoat  a 
diver  by  simply  lowering  it 
through  the  endoslng  tnbo. 
A  tamping  of  sand  OMT  he 
ponred  in,  the  wtfoa  OMneot- 
ed  to  a  float,  and  lira  plant  he 
removed  for  tbo  tMXt  hole. 

Tbe  comparative  economy 
of  this  device  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract 
from  a  report  of  the  engin«<cr 
of  the  work  at  Black  Tom 
Reef  in  New  York  harbor: 
"Tin-  contract-price  for  re- 
moval wai  iter  cubic  yard. 
In  this  the  contr.tctor  made 
more  than  100  j»er  cent,  prof- 
it*. In  the  removal  of  Way's 
Ueef  (by  the  drilling-scow) 
<ien.  Newtotv  reports  to  Au- 
gnst,  1875,  the  cost  pi-r  cubic  yani  as  $18.2t{.  The  material 
was  the  same  -viz.  ntu-is-*."  By  the  u<c  of  this  appanttu.s 
the  total  average  daily  expt-nse  waa  jU>").."»(J,  while  the  ave- 
rage number  of  cubic  yanls  of  nn  k  removed  each  day  WOS 
11  9.'J,  making  the  average  c<i-.t  |K:r  cubic  yani,  ^l.^fci. 

Ilfftrencfji. —li.  Itikvmond,  JfifiCJ",  MiUn,  and  FuniocM  ( N.  Y., 
1S71  •,  IlrporU  Chief  of  Kiftiitfrm  U.  A.:  Report!  E$- 
»(ivoii»  Ct'ih  I'.  S.  /,"»«;r«.,  No.  1> ;  II.  .S.  Drinker,  TumHfUinf, 
Erptotire  Compo'iiidi^  tiud  Ri>ck-I)r\lh  iN.  Y.,  lH<-,»  ;  \V.  P. 
HIak.'.  J/oiiii.;  I  (/    New  Haven,  H71';  Wejile's  Se- 

ries, BUutiminnil  (JunrniuKj  of  Sloneand tilowimgupof  BridQeBf 
Sir  i;iiarles  I'aslev.  Memonmda  sa  JBotay;  Flr^tatimtal  JPa^ 
pert  U.  a.  Vorjf  Mngr:,  No.  2X  (k  M.  B.) 


BLEACHING.  Before  either  spmi  cotton  yuwor 

See  Vol.111,  'foven  tinnics  are  fit  for  dyeing  or  |>rintinje 
p.  TO!  Am.  tln-y  unclcruo  a  series  of  nKrhaiiu-al  and 
Mlii^ed*)"  fluuru-id  proeesses  to  free  tlniii  fnnii  all 
adhering  subatences  which  cither  iiatundly 
belong  to  tlie  fibre  or  arc  porpoeely  introduced  during 
the  operations  of  spinning  and  wearinfr.  Ptare  cotton 
b  of  a  dirty  yellnw  color,  and  if  this  tint  were  rmt  n  - 
luoved  by  bleacliinir  it  would  nialoriaily  atieit  (lie 
brighter  Hhadcj*  of  dyes  imiiarted  to  ti^^ncs  or  diminish 
the  cifoct  of  many  bcautitul  printed  i)attcm.«.  B'each- 
ing  alsofemoves  frooi  cotton  die  greaae,  which  if  al 
lowed  to  remt^in^  would  prove  ver>'  injnrioiiH  both  in 
dyeing  and  printing,  cither  preventing  the  ti.xation  of 
cokir  or  el.sc  actinir  a.s  a  mordant.  t'sp«'r!ally  alt<  r  l  ar- 
tial  oxidization  by  tlie  air,  ami  thua  attracting  the  dye 
in  an  irrt-gular  manner. 

Beiore  Ueachin^  the  ooUon  fabric  »  aiojied,  in  order 
to  mno^e  the  nap  and  lender  the  Borfaoe  peiftotly 


WttOOth.  This  is  done  either  by  parsing  the  fabric 
through  a  gas-flame  or  over  a  healed  copper  plate.  In 
the  latter  case  tln-rr  was  tunnel ly  rrt  ut  wa.ste  of  fuel 
in  iiiainlaining  the  heat  of  (lie  nlate.  owing  to  its  free 
radiation  into  the  atnio.sphere  ;  but  this  has  been  rem- 
e<licd  by  an  invention  of  Mr.  Tbom,  who  enclosed  the 
plate  in  a  bride  aivh,  m  ananged  that  no  air  ean  enter 
till-  cliambcr  except  that  jias-sinir  in  with  the  stuff,  and 
ilie  l  in.ttHl  quantity  thus  admitted  iseondncteil  bv  fluca 
into  the  fumaec  which  heats  tbe  plate.  In  Knuland  a 
new  gas  singcing-niaehinc  has  been  patented  by  Mr, 
James  Cook,  in  which  the  flame  is  made  to  flow  upon 
the  surface  of  the  litbrie.  The  flame  em|>loved  i.s  a 
mixture  of'eoal-L'ns  and  oxvL'cn.  and  the  fabric  is  pa.s.sed 
over  it  with  i.'reat  r.ipidity  to  remove  the  nap  without 
injuring  the  fibre.  The  ujachine  m  U>th  quick  and 
econouiieal,  and  docs  not  allow  of  the  cseaiH*  of  any  of- 
fenaive  odor  during  the  operation.  At  the  works  of 
Heaen.  Kdnrand  Potter  &  Ca  of  £ngland  more  than 
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4I00O  ftifloes  of  calico  were  tniftd  in  •  day,  with  a  oon- 
iUtnptiun  of  (inly  4(KH)  ciiLic  feet  o( 

Air.  Kent  of  Mosf  ow,  Russia,  and  of  Nottinphnni, 
Eniilanil,  has  paUntt'd  an  iniproveDicnt  in  dcansin^ 
atiH  UcHrliiiig,  much  used  by  |>artie«  working  on  a 
8U111U  scale.  A  uiixturc  in  the  proportion  of  ubont  2 
pounds  <if  rarhimntc  of  tunla  to  I  )iound  of  lime  is  made 
with  Water,  ami  afier  settlinfr  the  clear  liquor  is  dmwn 
qS,  It »  ibtind  that  the  sttcairtb  of  tl»  liquor  vhen 
wd  Tvr  line  li>tht  goods  ahouM  mark  aboat  IT  of 
Twaddle's  hydrometer,  and  for  lieavit  r  eooJs  a  ^Tcattr 
strenirtli  \b  required.  Tlie  yani.  ihn  ad,  nr  o\hvr  pn'j)- 
aration  (tf  vc^'Btiible  6hns  iy  slcrpcd  in  tlii.s  liquor  tor 
froDJ  tilirty  to  fifty  mii)utt*i»,  tine  poods  rwjuiring  a 
abortcr  time  than  coarse  ones.  The  nrocctss  of  clean- 
ing and  bh>flrhtTi?  is  finished  in  the  oniinnry  manner  by 
washing,  and  tlicn  trcatinfr  the  fibrous  mat crials  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochlorie  acid  and  chloride  of 
lime;  but  this  will  now  require  not  mure  tliao  from 
fort.v  to  fiTiy  niitnites. 

In  onli  I  lu  n  iider  fabrira  Riiitabk»  to  l«  dyc<l  \viili 
madder,  (iu  v  niit>t,  after  bciiiir  pn  pan  <1  as  already  i  x 
plained,  bt'  lioileii  f  or  two  or  ilirec  hotin;  in  n  w«ik  so- 
lution of  cnrljonate  of  soda  and  resin.  Tln'  i  n  asynint- 
teia  are  thus  fonnod  into  a  sort  of  aoap,  which  is  easily 
tcmovcd. 

"Sourinfr"  removes  all  exoejss  of  lime  and  breaks  up 
the  in.Holiible  lime  soap.  It  »u]\  leaves  the  grcuho  u|>on 
tliri  loili.  lull  ill  sMi  li  ail  iillt  red  state  a.*^  to  l,c  ens  1y 
removable  i<y  llie  MiiiM'<|ui')it  "  liowkinir. "  Jlydr(n-iiluric 
scid  is  sotnctimcs  cuiploycd  in  tlrs  sonrinjr,  but  wry 
dilute  vitriol  may  bo  uiied.  Thr  livdnirlilorir-acid  sours 
•re used  cold  and  ata atrcii^^t  h  ot T wm  i  1  lie.  The  bowk- 
inj;,  or  buUing  witli  loda  aaii  and  uoai),  dkiiMlves  and 
removes  all  greue  and  dirt  from  the  vlutlt.  Tlie  mmyt 
is  m:iilt'  I'roni  prepared  resin,  whidi  has  the  sp*  rifi  ■  ci- 
lit^^t  ot  improving  the  whites  durinir  the  HuL.-tqiu  nt 
proifss  of  ijj'einj^.  The  ijoilmr  im'imI  nut  t.tkf  >o  Imij; 
a  time  iw  the  dyeing;  the  time  refpiire<l,  howtvLi,  dc- 
peiiilb  upon  tine  size  ot  the  kier  and  the  iiumt'Crof 
pieces.  The  last  pnM-etjs,  that  of  )>utxsing  through  a 
clear  solution  of  bleachin^'-powdcr,  destroys  the  h[ ^ht 
bu£f  or  cream-colored  tinge  still  adhering  to  the  cotton. 
The  ^uods  arc  allowed  to  remain  sotne  time  with  the 
clilortde  of  lime  iti  tliftn,  ami  arc  linaiiv  pa^-. d  ilinxi^li 
Sours  to  luiiipletc  tlie  opi-r.itioii.  Tiic  uliU  ttcls  lliu 
chlor  IK-  tree  troiu  the  blcaching-|>owdcr,  at  the  same 
time  removiuu  the  lime  and  acting  011  any  traces  of 
imo  that  may  DC  in  the  cloth.  This  souring  dloold  al- 
ways be  made  with  hydrochlorie  acid^,  as  it  nreventa 
any  aulpliate  of  lime  from  bein^  fixed  in  the  6lMte  and 
producing  bad  wliitc!^  in  ilyeinir;  it  also  effectiully  re- 
nioycs  nny  iron  ami  leaves  the  guods  hulL 

'J'al.iles  of  siren-lh.s  ami  proportions  of  suhtstanccs 
em|)lovcd  in  blciicliing  are  not  of  much  value,  since 
they  must  be  moditied  aec^mling  to  crrcumstanccs ;  but 
aa  an  example  the  following  particohirs  may  be  quotetl : 
For  14,000  yards  of  nine-eighths  printing  doth,  66 
ieed,2SiU  MNinds  of  quickhme  were  used  in  the  liming ; 
no  pounila of  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  first  souring; 
140  pounds  of  su  hiash  at  48  iiercent.  alkali,  and  Si) 
pounds*  of  jirepared  resin,  or  rcsiii  soaji  made  with 
rchin  and  ean.stic  alkali,  were  used  in  the  bowking. 
The  Lwt  bourins;  was  siiiphuric-acid  .■M>ur  at  C  (37  4* 
Fulir. ) ;  the  i)uantity  of  blctii-liinv-powder  was  such 
that  the  Hohitiofi  stood  at  1°- 1  UUG  sp,  n.  Chloride 
of  liuie  is  >:encrully  termed  "chomic"  in  the  dye-house, 
and  its  solutions  arc  iinulo  up  to  Twaddle,  or  1  V^C^  ; 
but  in  .some  c.sial>ii>huients  this  is  increased  to  5'. 
There  is  d^uigcr  of  rotting  the  cloth  when  very  .ntning 
cheiuic  is  ciuployeil,  the  nnKH'xs  generally  consisting  in 
passing  the  articles  rapiilly  through  with  the  calcmicr 
in  order  to  saturate  llicm,  and  then  runnitiL'  them 
through  the  acid  Imlh,  the  final  o|)ention  l>eing  the 
washing.  The  calender  reudvn  the  pasnMre  throush 
the  cbeiuic  vcr>'  mpid,  su  that  stmniK  wilutlon,  even  ibr 
fine  goods,  juin  l»e  employed.  The  chcmic  nnist  be 
dear,  for  aoy  lumps  of  the  chloride  of  lime  coming  iu 


contact  with  the  cloth  would  rot  or  bom  it,  leanng 
holes.  Commercial  chk>ride  of  limo  is  a  mixture  of 
caluiiim  and  h.ypoehlorite  of  lime.  In  the  process  of 
oxi'llz  nir  the  foreign  matters,  which  it  is  the  puri>"S<? 
'  of  hleaeliinjr  to  remove,  the  chloride  is  inefficacious ;  but 
'  the  hy|Hitlilorite,  under  the  influence  of  the  water  or 
that  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  sets  free  oxygen  in 
its  turn,  renderine  the  ooloring-umttcr  soluble;  the 
o^ygea  is  Kparatudt  aoeording  10  the  foUowing  m— 1 
tion:  CaO,  UlO-(AiCl-f-0,.  That  is,  one  atom  of 
liyp<icMorite  of  lime  stt.s  free  two  atoms  of  oxycen, 
w  lide  one  of  free  eldorinc  sets  free  only  one  atuui  of 
oxy;.'eri.  aeeordiim  to  llie  eijiiatiofi  CI  +  HO-IICI  +  0. 
We  thus  see  that  the  mixture  known  by  the  name 
"chloride  of  lime"  ooiitauMoo|yone>half  of  ill 
in  effective  condition. 

After  the  chjth  has  been  pa.<i8cd  thronsh  the  liq, 
etn  ployed  in  the  procesH  of  bleaching,  it  beeomes  neoeo- 
siry  to  discharge  the  fluid ;  and  this  operation  is  effected 
In'  rollers  <'r  ^lueetwn.  Tlus<-  rollei-s  are  t'enenillr 
worked  h>  steam-i)owcr.  There  are  many  viirielies  01 
these  iiiaeli  iieK.  llie  dwicription  of  wliK;h  l>clongs.  how- 
ever, to  mecbunical  enL'iiici>ring,  and  is  not  essential  in 
a  descriptkio  of  bleaehing. 

When  snoecscd.,  the  cloth,  if  nxiaired  for  printiitt, 
needs  no  further  ofH'nition,  hut  if  intended  for  tw» 
market  must  lie  "finished;''  that  is,  stanhed  and 
calendered.  Many  blcm  hen*  prepare  their  own  starth. 
The  stiMx'h  is  ct)loml  with  blue,  goncnilly  ultr.ini.ir  ne. 
and  is  applied  to  the  cloth  by  means  of  rollers  diprvpg 
into  the  starch,  other  rollers  removing  the  excess.  The 
8t4irch  need  not  be  nurc;  fine  clay  or  gypsum  is  some- 
times employed  with  it.  The  pici-es  of  cloth  are  some- 
limes  artificially  weighted  with  sulphate  of  baijta  dun 
iii^  the  finishing,  or  with  siliealc  of  soda,  the  objeel 
iKyiL'  to  n  n  ler  the  cloth  solid  in  appcar.incc.  In  the 
ealcuder.n^'-machinc  smoothness  and  ^loss  are  impaneil 
to  the  cloth  by  means  of  heated  rollers.  The  p:c<t4 
when  calendered  and  finished  arc  subjected  to  hy- 
dniulic  pressure. 

Jiwtlif  I*ntentM. — By  all  d^cn  and  bleachers  haTQg 
extensive  biuiness  the  continuous  process,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Hcnily  or  IVudli  ton  imii  es.s  is  generally 
adopted.  It  was  first  fwitenled  hy  l>ivid  Bciilly  of 
IVndlelon  in  ImJS.  and  consists  in  drawini:  the  ^'it'ls 
successively  through  ail  tlie  bleaeiiing  solutions  in  the 
following  manner:  The  pieces,  having  been  singed,  are 
sewa  together  and  amuiged  in  a  carefully-constructed 
mpo  oou,  being  generally  drawn  through  an  Hi>eituie 
ol  glass  or  earthenware  to  ininut  this  funn.  Tniqr  lie 
drawn  into  and  boiled  in  the  first  kier,  cootaininf  1 
pound  of  caustic  lime  to  14  [Muimls  i»f  cloth.  Tlie  kier 
18  wifistnicteil  to  hold  ahoiii  '>oo  L  jilions,  and  the  boil- 
iiiL'  is  continued  for  thirteen  Imni-s,  The  j>ie<  es  iir« 
next  washed  in  the  wasliing-machine,  and  are  then 
passed  through  a  sour  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  'f 
Twaddle.  Supposing  3500  poiuids  of  cloth  to  be  used, 
they  are  next  fwwkea  in  a  soda-nsh  and  resin  sointion 
containing  170  pounds  of  sisla  ash,  .U)  pounds  of  resin, 
and  50t>  gallons  of  water.  This  boiling;  is  continued  for 
sixteen  hours,  ami  the  coo  is  an»  again  washeil.  The 
cloth  is  next  s:iturated  with  (  hemic,  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  for  two  hours,  ilic  density  of  the  solu- 
tion being  about  i°  Twaddle,  when  it  is  a?ain  washed. 
The  whole  is  now  boiled  in  a  kier  for  five  huurs  with 
100  iKiuuds  of  cf>*8tala  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  after 
washing  it  is  treated  with  chcfulo  as  before;  (ben 
H Hired  in  liydi  mliloric  acid  of  21"  Twaddle.  Tlie  cloth 
is  next  allowed  to  dniin,  i.s  washed  until  quite  dean, 
sipieczcd  iK  tweeii  rollci"s :  linally,  heiiii;  dried  over 
ste«ffi  cvlinders  or  by  uicana  of  a  hydro-extractor. 

To  ^eeitht»c  operations  in  MO  eootintlocs  pnices 
nianyiniprDvenienlii  have  been  suggested  uftoii  the  pUa 
pitnuod  originally  by  Uontly,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant recently  are  those  oatenteil  by  Mr.  Barlow  in 
Isi'ti.  This  invention  comoines  in  one  machine  not 
only  the  VarioiLs  appaniins  re'imred  Idr  1.>K  ai  hiiiL-.  hut 
the  opvrutious  suece«sivel^'  ot  uyeing,  ptioting,  and  sx- 
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ini:.  .sulj<livitlini.'  the  troit^WOr  cistcms  containing  llic 
luonluiitB  and  the  dyeH  by  cro»-i>artition8,  w  that  the 
several  threads  pafsine  through  the  madiiiw  at  the 
•une  time  may  m  4yea  in  different  colors  or  partly  left 
nnoolofred.  liieee  maehtiwe  are,  bofwerer,  ndt  ada  pi  cd 

to  the  blcachinir  of  linen,  an  it  docs  not  jiosscs^  tlic 
elasticity  ot"  cotton,  and  the  strain  would  eiiiior  uuikc 
the  c-ldtli  too  narrow  or  tear  it. 

The  bleaching  of  raw  cotton  on  a  small  scale  is  easily 
effected  by  the  following  method :  Boil  the  cotton  in 
fresh  water  a  few  minutes;  then  jmss  the  cotton  into  a 
vat  t'ontafnitij;  thlcjride  ot  lime.  '1  he  lottuii  bliould  be 
handhnl  lor  fifteen  minutes,  tlien  alliAvni  in  n  uialii  for 
four  or  five  hours,  Ixmul'  plueed  upon  an  iuilined  board 
to  allow  the  liquor  to  drain  back.  The  eottOD  should 
mm  be  rinsed  in  small  quantities.  _  To  every  rinsing 
add  1  pound  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  stir  the  cotton 
in  tlii>  Niur  tui  ;i  (i  u  minute.^,  then  let  it  drain  off.  and 
give  tlic  cotton  u  lew  more  waters,  so  as  to  rinse  all  the 
add  away ;  then  diy.  The  cotton  will  be  qahe  white 
and  eav  to  apin.  The  expense,  indunve  t^  diying, 
wiQ  auoont  to  about  4  cents  |>er  nound. 

Flax. — It  is  well  known  that  tlie  tise  of  chloride  of 
calcium  in  (xmibinaiiun  with  an  acid  Kuiliees  to  cotii- 

Jletcl}'  bleach  cotton,  but  ihi.s  i,s  not  the  r-use  with  flax, 
t  has  till  lately  been  neceas«r>'  for  the  nurposc  of  per- 
fecting the  Uniehinir  imioess  to  spread  out  the  latter 
on  a  meadow,  exoej>t  m  ra.ses  in  whicli  the  yarn  is  to 
retain  a  crciim  color.  Too  strong  a  Hiliition  of  chloride 
of  soda,  W-idcs,  iniurL.s  the  flax.  The  latter  Ikk-ouk - 
hard  to  the  touch  and  rough,  and  imparti^  to  it  firmly 
its  brown  coloring-matter  that  it  i.s  hub.sefiucntly  almost 
imptMsible  to  bleach  it  ihoruughly.  Mr.  r.  W.  Uudges 
bas  saoceeded  in  perfecting  a  priK-cas  by  which  flax  can 
Ik-  bleached,  while  at  the  siinietinn'  tlu'  threads  receixf 
a  peculiar  finish.  Instead  of  cliKtride  of  lime  he  u.ses 
hyjMchtoritc  of  magnes:a  as  the  blcachinir aucnt.  This 
SBMtaaoe  had  already  been  applied,  but  the  proL-ess 
frns  too  expensive.  Mr.  Hodges  discovered  a  novel 
method  of  preparing  it,  by  fir  the  b  ast  cxjicn'-ivr  uric 
Jfet  known.  Takiu:.'  a  solution  of  the  naiiuMl  >iili>ii.itc 
of  OMgnesia,  also  called  kicrscritc,  which  is  ultta m  i  in 
neat  quantities  at  Stassfurth  among  the  waste  s;dts 
("  Abtaumsali"),  he  adds  u. solution  ot  common  chloride 
of  calcium.  A  (loubK;  dt^-oui  position  then  lakes  place, 
hypochlorite  of  lua^nt'sia  remaining  in  solution,  while 
sulphate  of  li UK' i.-^  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tub.  This  sulphate  of  bnie  is  gathered  and  calcined; 
it  b  so  fine  that  its  commercial  value  is  much  greater 
then  that  of  plarter  of  Paris  obuuned  in  the  oniinaiy 
manner.  The  clear  eolation  oonstitntes  the  dunohning 
liquid  employed  by        Ho  lircs. 

A  new  iirocc4i»  is  cuiployetl  at  the  farfon'  of  Mr.  W. 
Sibbald  Johnston  at  llictongs,  near  Belfast,  Ireland. 
Tlie  principle  upon  which  it  rests  is  to  set  free  the  chlo- 
rine and  the  oxygen  of  the  hypochlorite,  not  by  an  add, 
but  by  the  t-arlHjnate  if  s  i  la.  Carbonate  of  inaL'ncsia 
is  then  precipitated,  ami  llie  active  principles  are  set 
free.  Ill  practice,  there  are  a-sed  ten  vats  and  twelve 
coupe,  funiished  with  a  swivel ;  each  coop  is  tilled  with 
water  or  an  active  solution,  as  well  as  iiimished  with 
Stesai  pipes.  There  may  be  worked  in  it  at  a  time  as 
mneh  as  .55i>  pounds  of  yam.  On  top  of  these  coops 
there  are  mils  supported  by  posts,  with  a  uiovalile  crane 
for  the  purptiae  of  tn«n.H|)orting  the  swivels  from  one 
coop  to  another.  In  connection  with  this  ciwie  there 
is  an  bydimulic  pump  capable  of  transferring  a  swivel- 
fid  front  one  ooop  to  another  in  a  few  seconds.  After 
theekeins  arc  lx)ilc<l,  w.-u^^hed,  an<l  wrung  in  the  usual 
manner,  tliey  are  placed  on  a  wagon  which  carries  tlu  in 
to  the  first  coop;  there  they  are  placed  on  the  swivels 
and  are  made  to  move  by  the  aid  of  steam,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another,  in  a  sduticoof  carbonate 
of  soda  heated  by  steam  nipea  As  soon  as  the  ilircads 
are  well  impregnate*!  witli  carbonate  the  swivel  islilied 
to  the  next  c(K>p,  coni.i  n  hl'  tlic  ils  nlnriu  lii|iil<l ; 
there  the  material  is  worked  till  the  desired  color  isol>- 
t^ied.  In  the  Mune  manner  the  ikeiiis  are  tianaferred 


to  a  fresh  coo|>  filled  with  water,  where  they  are  wash- 
ed. The  oiK'ration  is  then  c-uiniidetcd,  and  the  threads 
possess  a  remarkable  finish.  Tlie  process  may  uLso  be 
used  fur  bleaching  ooUoo  and  other  fibrasL  it  is  de- 
cidedly to  be  pretbrred  for  fine  tisenee,  Bach  as  lawn, 
owing  to  tiie  absence  of  cjiustic  lime,  and  it  is  even  as- 
serted thai  tissues  thus  blca  lied  are  more  sus -cptible 
of  receiving  coloring-matter  wlicn  <lyed.  The  nia^'nc- 
sia  sail  is  moreover  cheaper  and  more  rapidly  ctlective 
for  enlivening  purposes  when  used  in  the  place  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime  or  hypochlorite  of  magnesia  in  printing. 

Piitent  f)n/  l*iitcfM. — A  wcKulen  vat,  lined  with  lead 
or  enamelled  slu-ct  iron,  9  li  ct  lou!/,  6  feet  hiL'h.  and 
4i  feet  wide,  capable  of  containing  about  3(M)  pounds 
of  the  goods,  is  uaed.  This  vat  eommunicaies  by  a  rub- 
ber tubing  with  sn  sppantos  eonaating  of  two  paits 
made  of  earthenwafe  or  itImsb.  The  apparattn  contains 
a  mixture  of  i|nicklimc,  ililorldc  of  1  iiie.  alcohol,  acftic 
acid,  and  water:  the  whole  is  treated  with  sidphuric 
acid,  which  develops  about  2  cubr*;  metres  (2  61  cubic 
yards)  of  gas  and  .steam.  Those  fluids  are  under  a  pres- 
sure of  two  atmtisphcres,  jind  after  two  hoars  the  bleach- 
ing is  fin'shed.  In  onlcr  to  remove  every  trace  of  r)dor 
it  is  suflieicnt  to  |>ut  in  tin'  ves,scl  hydroL'cn  gas.  mixed 
beforehand  in  a  woo<ien  vessel  with  carlxtnic  acid  and 
sidphuric  ether.  After  fifteen  minutes  of  this  treats 
ment  the  poods  are  rea'ly  for  market. 

In  decomptosing  chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching  on  the 
large  scale,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  bicarbonate  of 
soda  iti.stcad  of  s;d  soda,  as  by  it  thcix-  is  fonued  a  fine 
cr>-slalbiie  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  which 
the  sui>crnatant liquid  isessily  decanted  off,  whilst  when 
soda  co'stels  are  osed  sn  emulsion  ia  turmed  which  de- 
posits mit  slowly.  A  dight  excess  of  the  bicarbonate  w 
not  injurious.  Blea(  hinL'-li(|uid  thus  prepared  blcaehcs 
I  l>crfcctly  and  rai)idly  all  kinds  id'  liucn  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

Most  bleaching  agents  produce  a  more  or  less  nnigh 
surface.  This  is  oomxietl  by  using  fxroxidc  «d'  hydro- 
fcii,  which  can  lie  u.sed  in  ven'  slijjhily  alkaline  or  acid 
Kailis.  It  is  particularly  good  for  sponge,  hair,  feath- 
ers, silk,  iv.,iy.  bones,  etc.  The  artiehs  inc-t  l  e  well 
cleaned  iiiid  washed.  The  bleach-bath  is  {irepan'd  with 
the  peroxide  ot  hydrogen  in  proportion  to  the  article  to 
be  bleachod,  and  sometimes  s  dight  trace  of  alkali  mssr 
lie  added  with  advantage.  Tlie  goods  tie  !n  tbw  bath 
until  white,  which  rc(|uircs  from  two  to  fiuulcen  da.v.«, 
but  heat,  nut  to  exceed  TG"  Fahr.,  may  be  applied  to 
hasten  the  rasnlL  Aitidessre  not  naoe  brittle  bsr  this 
prooMB. 

Linen  rags  for  paper  making  are  bleached  with  about 

5  percent,  of  chfondc  of  lime  to  alnint  1  per  (vnt.  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  8;inie  jiniMirtions  will  answer  for 
jute.  H-ijiarto  rexjuin's  more  lime  in  pro|ioniori,  as 
alsu  straw.  If  properly  mixed  prcviou.sly  tliey  may  all 
be  blciichcd  toget  her.  Old  papcr  stot-k  is  bleached  with 
caustic  soda.  Straw  for  hats,  etc.,  is  best  bleauhed  in 
the  sulphur- house,  as  described  for  silk,  after  it  has 
been  pievioaaljr  wdl  dried,  fiist  in  n  stove,  then  in  the 
sun. 

JMeaekinff  S^k. — ^Raw  silk  contains  nearly  one-fourth 
gum  or  resmotw  matter.  To  eztnct  this,  s  vessd  that 
win  hold  I  /)  gallons  is  filled  one-third  wHn  water,  bar- 
ing n  ounces  of  soap  for  each  pound  of  silk.  After 
boiling,  the  ve.ss<  l  is  filled  up.  and  the  skeins  of  silk, 
with  a  woo«Jen  rod  pjisscd  through  them,  are  suspended 
in  the  soap-bath.  After  this  has  stood  at  about  90** 
Fahr.  for  thirty  minutes  it  is  boiled  for  one  hour, 
during  which  time  the  silk  is  thorouf;hly  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  soap.  When  proiierly  cleaned  the 
silk  is  of  a  dull  white  and  solh  It  requires  to  be 
treated  again  in  the  Siimc  manner  if  it  is  to  bo  dyed 
with  very  fine  colors;  for  dark  .colors^  it  is  sometimes 
boiled  in  bags.  Ai\er  well  washing  it  is  wrung  up,  and 
is  reaily  for  dark  coli>rs ;  if  light  colors  are  required,  it 
must  pas.s  throutdi  a  Milphun ms-aeid  bath  or  huui:  to 
bleach  in  a  sulphur-chamber;  tor  china  white  it  is 
treated  with  ensm-wbite  annstto ;  for  blue  white,  with 
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inilphate  of  indiicro,  called  chcnv<; :  for  Fn'nch  or  red- 
disn-wliitc,  with  airhil,  etc.  Wlion  silks  have  l>ecn 
boiled  they  often  luse  n  quarter  of  their  weight;  this 
loss  can  be  renW-eJ  by  umv^  liiciiluriilc  of  tin  or  barytes, 
but  the  touch  of  the  silk  will  be  sfmiled.  Gllyoerine  or 
RUjnirsmip  may  abo  be  need,  bat  ev«n  tilts  dotcrionttes 
the  <ni;ility  of  tlie  silk.  Sulphurine  reiiuins  from 
twenty  to  forty  hours,  and  is  amunplinheil  in  an  air 
tiirht  fhatnU'r.  the  skeins  of  nilk  Ix-'intr  pl;i' t'<i  <in 
wotiih'n  ri>d«  at  just  sufficient  distanio  apart  to  allow  the 
futues  tofindaflonai  ABthestlkeonit  ^  inun  thesulphur- 
cbatuber  it  is  inunened  in  a  bath  of  boihnx  water  con- 
taining 6  pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  to  2U0  gallons  of 
Wilier.  Atkr  bcitii;  boiled  for  one  and  a  half  houn; 
the  silk  VweoniCT  sixiniry  to  the  touch,  and  will  absorb 
dye  more  eiisily.  i'  is  a  fart  not  to  lie  overlooke>l  that 
the  s<jlK'niiiir  itro-.c-vs  i-aiiM;.s  the  .silk  to  lose  more  of  its 
viscijsily  than  the  perfeet  clcanin!,'.  In  liiuhly  loaded 
silks  the  whites  are  always  applied  to  boiled  silk; 
greniidiiics  must  be  boiled  on  a  siretchin.!?  apimnitus, 
«o  that  thf^  may  not  shrivel;  braids  of  flakes  msy  be 
boiled  with  soap  or  caustie  soda,  and  most  then  be 

wiuhIu."!  well  AWvT  U'inir  f  iim  l  widi  s'llphnr,  as 
previously  ijcsrrilK'ii,  tlu-y  air  |ia.v>ril  iljr.iuL'Ii  sul- 
phuric acid  to  L'ivc  tli.'iu  a  rrsp  (mnli.  or  tlirouirh 
augur  and  gelatin  to  give  tlieui  the  soil  feeling  of  sew- 
iiursilk. 

»Vhcn  cotton  is  to  be  mixed  with  silk,  the  verv 
£neHt  and  must  uniformly  bpiin  threads  are  seloctco, 
and  after  Ixm^  boiled  and  blea<  bed  they  are  dressed  as 

ftjlows :  The  surface  of  the  fibre  is  covered  with  a 

ptarrli  (  oiita'ninfj;  white  wax  of  paraffin  or  sli'aric  aeid. 
liy  mean.'!  ot  bnislies  this  is  I^ln.^it■n■l•d  lu  tlie  ilirea<l8 
as  tliry  pa!<s  over  two  cylindiTs  cimstantlv  tuniiiiir. 
Thi.s  imitation  of  silk  is  used  lor  corded  silk,  frin^'ca, 
«0r«is,  and  backs  of  satin,  etc.  (If.  J.  B.) 

BLEDSOli,  Albebt  Tatlor.  IJ*.P.  (iK0f»-i}<T7), 
an  American  mathematioisiD  and  theological  writer.' was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  Nov.  9,  ISfM).  He  pradiiated  at  Wt-.st 
I'oint  in  IKW.  and  served  on  the  frontier  till  1.'<."VJ,  when 
he  re-sitnctl.  He  then  became  j)rt)f"<'ssor  of  inalli(  inatiL-s 
sum'.Hsively  in  Kenvon  Collepc,  in  Miami  I  nivorsity,  in 
the  University  of  MisHissijipi,  and  in  the  I'niversity  of 
Virginia.  lie  also  nraetused  law  in  Sprinjifield,  III., 
fion  ItMO  to  IMS.  During  the  (ivil  war  he  was  ussisU 
aniMcn^grof  wirof  theSootheni  Confedcntcgr.  At 
the  dose  of  the  war  he  went  to  Kndand,  bat  returned 
in  Isi  and  opened  an  academy  in  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
also  establ  shed  the  Sriiitlurn  h'rn'nr  in  the  interests 
of  the  Mcllio  list  Kpisi-ojml  Chun  h  l.'^mith  l,  and  was 
the  principal  writer  in  it  until  his  death,  soon  after 
whien  the  Jtn-ifw  was  discontinued.  He  dwd  At  AleK- 
andria,  Va.,  Dee.  8,  1877.  ^  Besides  his  numerons  con- 
tributions to  liloran',  8cienti6c,  and  theoloincal  reviews, 
he  published  An  Kxnmiiuttlon  of  Ediatra*  on  the  WHl, 
1  S4.'> ;  Thentlin/,  or  tlie  Vimh'aition  of  the  Ditine  Gfortf, 
I  s.'.C;  K<siii/»ii  /,i/^rfi/(iii(l  Slarrry,]»^;  Tlir  Phil- 
oxujihii  It/  M<ttlinniitit!i.  1S71.  His  dismiflsion  of  the 
human  will  has  been  hiphly  esteemed  by  many  meta- 
physicians, and  wiu  republished  in  his  Review.  He 
wrote  /x  Alt  M  It  Triii'ior  ?  and  a  notewoitlqr  pamphlel 
«n  the  Keftimed  Kpiaoopal  morereent 

BLIOHT  is  defined  1^  Worcester  aa  pestilence 
anioni:  j'l.ints  ;  an  iiriiry  or  (I'soase  incident  to  plants  ; 
milfw;  anyiliiu:.'  ni]iping  or  bhustin^-"  In  the  ac- 
ceptni  Imriiii'ilo  :y  of  Kni;lish  eryi)to'.;ninir  Imiati^rs 
the  white  mil  lews  are  csilled  "  blit'lils.''  For  iir.i -ileal 
pnrposcs  one  may  ae«x>pt  the  definition  given  |jy  Wor- 
eester,  and  include  under  the  term  blight  all  smuts, 
rusts,  white  rusts,  noolds,  and  blights,  usin'.:  these 
BBines  as  tlior  are  anderatood  by  botanists.  The  first 
of  tlioie  are  the  smate,  also  variously  known  as  black 
_  ball."  "chimney-sweeper."  "dust  bnnid."  an  I  ''bunt." 
Tin  ><■  are  names  suggestefl  by  llic  nc  uliar  dirty,  black, 
powilt  rv  tnass  which  is  a.sH<XMated  with  the  c\ii  inal 
and  coiispieuons  manil'cstaf ion  of  the  matured  iungus. 
Collectively,  thesuiu;^  Lire  known  its  Usflhinlmti .  All 
are  parasitio  on,  or  io,  the  tisaoes  of  the  higher  pUots, 


and  meet  of  them  mature  their  siioree  in  enlarged  ends 
of  the  haustorial  threads  which  ordinarily  branch  from 
the  spore-thread  in  the  stem  of  the  host-plant,  enter 
the  seeds,  and  ripen  thehr  spoiefl  about  die  same  time 

that  the  host-jilant  ripens  its  seeds. 

If  is  not  invariably  the  case,  however,  tliat  tliis 
ri|tcnin.!;  of  the  s|>iins  takes  [ilacc  in  the  sctAl  of  the 
hiist-jilant.  Sometimes,  as  iti  the  siuutof  the  Indian 
com,  the  ripening  may  fake  place  in  the  busks,  leaves, 
or  cveu  in  the  stem.  The  growth  from  the  sftore  (an 
analogue  of  the  s<.cd  i  prcaeikts  In  ih»  tM3af/iiif<r  man/ 
l>oints  of  intecest  The  more  commoa  mode  is  for  this 
s|)ore  to  send  out  a  tatw  whidi  inodnoes  round,  oblong, 
or  linear  bodies  that  often  join  (cojiulaiion) :  after 
which  a  new  thn  ad  may  sjirini:  fmiu  ilic  uniiiu  j  i>artSL 
It  is.  however,  to  be  (>h^,  r\  cil  that  cv(  ii  in  ibc  same 
species  of  smut  the  suliscqueiit  growth  may  occur  with- 
out this  so-called  copulation.  Hence,  that  nroccas  eaa- 
not  Ite  reganlcil  as  either  scxnal  or  essential.  In  some 
instances  the  spore-thread,  falling  upon  a  leaf,  bores  iia 
way  through  the  point  of  ito  contact  with  the  epider- 
mis-cells of  the  host-plant,  and  so  enters  the  tissneof 
tlie  leaf,  and  thence  ramifies  ihroiiLdi  the  whole  i>lant. 
Tins  baa  been  clearly  tniced  and  wdl  illustrated  by 
Woroniii.  In  the  luaiority  of  siKKnes.  however,  the 
mode  of  entry  is  nuitc  unknown.  Wlun  oni-*"  the 
spore  has  succcedctl  in  sending  its  tlm  nds  into  tl;e 
foster- plant,_  these  threads  send  out  lateral  suckcn 
[hmutnria)  into  the  cells  of  the  supporting  plsnt,  snd 
irom  them  steal  the  nutriiucnt  uimiu  which  the  smut 
lives.  Of  course  this  is  done  at  the  exjKiise  and  to 
the  detriment  of  llio  Imst-iilatir.  In  all  ilie  I'sllliujiiiirr 
the  spores  are  e.xceediiiply  minute — in  fact,  du>t  like 
and  niicro8<'opic  in  size;  and,  hence,  l>eing  eomsp<ind- 
iogly  ligl'U  lliev  are  quite  ca]>able  of  being  carried  to 
remote  points  by  wind  or  by  insects,  and  so  spreading 
the  smot-ciDwth.  These  nmita  have  aometunes  besa 
charged  with  the  produetion  of  dfseased  conditioas  ia 
m  an  or  in  the  lower  animals  when  eaten.  If  is  not  at 
jirc^ent  ))ostiible  to  affirai  whether  or  not  this  opinion  t* 
well  timndcd.  W'oriinin  has  re<entl\'  \ciitiircd  the  su;.'- 
gestion  that  anioii!.'  some  of  the  smuts  then'  is  at  lea.«t  one 
other  and  unlike  form  of  iiingus  which  grows  on  other 
plants,  and  which  may  be  an  essential  part  or  stage  of 
the  life-hi.stor>'  of  the  smut.  ,Ib  fiiCt,  we  shall  sec  that 
sonielhing  of  the  kind  obtaina  among  the  Urtdineee  (or 
rusts).  The  genus  ITtf^offo  is  large,  and  ftimishcs 
most  of  the  smuts  which  force  them.selvcs  upon  cor 
notii  e.  Thus  we  have  i'mhi  mrlxt  on  A\  heat.  Oafs. 
Harlcy,  and  otlier  pr.i.-svs,  and  I'.  Mniiiil':  un  tin'  Maize  ; 
Wheat-bunt  is  D'Uetiu  ain'tn.  Urocystm  a-jntla  iniitstj 
Onions. 

'  TIte  riM/«,  collectivclv,  are  known  as  Urrdinftr.  and 
infi>8t  living  plants,  ^'heat-rust  is  unfortunately  so 
common  in  America  that  it  is  too  wdl  known  by  its 
ravages  upon  the  growine  cmp.  The  name  ruMt  comes 
fnim  the  color  which  it  imparts  to  ilie  host  plant. 
Aside  from  the  extensive  damafc  wliu  li  it  d<xs.  rust  is 
also  interi'sling  fnun  the  fact  that  it  lmv.  s  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  the  three  different  stages  which  arc  now  well 
known,  and  which  have  been  conclusively  proved  to  Iw 
peculiar  forms  of  a  single  speciea  For  the  completion 
of  this  process  at  least  two  distinct  bost>phint8  are  re- 
quisite. The  fint  manifestation  of  the  fungus  may  l« 
us  a  mass  of  minute  cups  which  appear  on  the  leaves 
or  stems,  and  which  contain  round  sfMire  like  l-oiiies 
strum;  together  in  a  clia-n  nn<i  ar  s Dl'  at  the  base  fn>m 
a  short  jictlicel.  Associated  with  ilicse  fot\cn  on  the 
other  surface  of  the  leaf)  are  flaskdike  cavities  oootain- 
ing  tbread-shaned  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  male  element  These  are  called  ttpermat^nim, 
and  the  threads,  npermnfin;  wlillst  the  cup  like  |)ortion 
first  alluded  to  represents  the  so-c!dle<l  "chistcr-<  up" 
l  oti'lilion.  The  sjiorc  like  b<Mjies  fnun  the  elustcr  ciip. 
fairuu'  upt)n  the  Wheat  as  a  host  plant,  iiu  natc.  iiro- 
ducing  underneath  iheepidermisa  ma.'-^'  of  rmuid,  single- 
etdled  si>ores  wlii(di  eventually  ctune  to  the  surfai-e  by 

rupturing  the  epidermis,  and  are  then  reoognixcd  pop- 
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nlarly  as  rust,  and  liy  botanists  are  called  nrcdosporcs. 
J.;itvr.  on  tlie  .nuho  jiiaiit,  often  in  tlie  hjinie  uiass  with 
tlic  nrcdosporcs,  otluT  sixirc^^. » iitiii  ly  JitJercnt.  are  jiro- 
duced.  Toese  are  stalked,  seldom  if  ever  round,  arc 
nNne  thu  om-cclled,  and  are  knonni  to botanigta  u  the 
identoeimres;  ami  these  in  turn  are  sappoaed  to  pro- 
dooe  in  the  firat  plant  tlie  duster-cup  oondition.  Socli, 
in  brief,  is  the  hi^ton-  of  the  Wheat -rust,  which  oriini- 
nates  as  a  cliister-ctip  on  the  HarlKrry-bush,  and  exists  in 
the  other  two  i'ortns  (uredo«p<»rcti  and  teleulosiwres)  in 
the  Wheafc-pbot.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  appli- 
carion  of  these  estaUished  Inolo^ical  facts  to  the  Wneat- 
m^t  JUS  kiii»wii  in  this  cnimtn'  Tcs  in  tlic  cin-Miiisfatu-e 
thai  llif  Harlxrry  is  by  no  means  a  very  coiuniou  shrub, 
vrhile  Wlical-rnst  is  cxcccdin;:ly  common,  llcnte,  we 
may  ooi^ecture  that  our  Wheat-nist  is  ivnolher  species 
than  that  of  Europe,  and  that  it  finds  its  cluster-cups 
on  some  other  host  than  the  Barbeny-phint.  So  differ- 
ent are  these  three  stages  that  the  cluster^p  on  the 
Barberry  was  Imul-  supjioscd  to  l>c  a  distinct  species  of 
iuQ^ua,  which  was  kimu  ri  as  ^IwiiUum  Brrberult's  ;  tlie 
seooadstage  wassupi  '-e  l  to  be  a  distinct  species  iUk), 
and  was  known  as,  Vi  aio  rubigo  or  TrickebaMi*  ruhiffo- 
ten;  and  the  third,  as  Pkftinia  grmniNw,  bv  which 
tUMBO  the  whole  sper-es  is  now  collectively  calleil.  This 
example  may  sulhee  tiir  our  discussion  of  the  rusts,  but 
tliiTc  is  rca.s«>n  lor  thinkint'  that  the  rusts  known  as 
liose  brand.  Burnt  brand,  liramble  brand,  llaspbcrry 
brand,  and  stnwbeny  brand  all  go  througn  eaaeDtially 
parallel  stages.  It  may  be  wcjl  to  add,  however,  that 
the  IWhWmiitm  w/umii/ir*' which  infests  the  Fir  forests 
of  Central  KiirojHj  is  now  known  to  produce  its  teleuto- 

res  in  the  \oca'Hium  Viiin-Litra,  a  low,  worthless 
b  which  grows  among  the  Fir  trees.  Hcnc^  to 
deatvogr  the  tree-peat  «e  nitTe  but  to  deatniiy  the  Vae- 
dnivm. 

The  irhitr  ruxfx  (so  called)  miirht  well  cnnuph.  so  far 
as  their  re|)roductive  prixx'sscs  are  concerned,  l>e 
,k'roui>ed  along  with  the  moulds,  which  we  shall  desc-ribe 
farther  on.  A  favorite  place  for  these  white  rusts  is 
epon  plants  of  the  Mustard  family,  though  they  are  not 
"infiur  d  to  them.  The  apj>eanuiee  of  white  rust  upon 
the  leaven  aii'i  sti  lus  of  the  Shepherd's  Purse  has  been 
compared  to  streaks  of  whitewash.  Tt  eomes  in  the 
United  States  upon  such  plants  sometimes  as  early  as 
in  June.  When  the  white  blotches  appear,  the  plants 
become  swollen  and  blistered  at  the  points  where  the 
vesicles  are ;  a  copious  network  of  fine,  white,  jointed 
threads  nius  through  the  t'ssue  of  tlic  host-plant,  and 
may  aj>|>ear  in  what  eetuis  to  bo  perfeelly  healthy  tissue. 
At  various  points  along  these  jointed  threads,  expanded 
suckers  (haustoria)  develop,  whoiw  function  is  to  appro- 
priate from  the  host-plant  the  nutriment  nponwliich 
the  ]Kir.i5!te  lives.  It  we  examine  the  white  sjiots  with 
the  mien 'Si  ope,  threads  will  hi'  found  upon  the  sur- 
faec  of  tiic  host-plant,  and  it  is  the  f.dting  of  these 
threads  which  gives  the  white  appearance.  Certain  of 
the  threads  are  uprij^ht,  and  bttur  on  their  ti{»s  round, 
Spore-like  bodies,  which,  without  any  union  with  other 
bodies,  are  canable  of  reproducing  white  rust  like  that 
frMiii  wliieh  tney  sprini;.  These  conidia,  or  sjtore  like 
budies,  proiluec  in  their  interiore  other  bmallcr  round 
bodies  (sooenores),  which  finally  escape  from  the  co- 
Bidia,  and  ancr  a  period  of  rest  begin  a  rapid  motion 
through  the  water  (in  which  they  miwt  be  immeiaed 
for  crowili);  :ind  these  eonidia  remain  undeveloped 
Until  a  sliiiwer  tiuni>-hes  the  condition  under  which  the 
little  animal  like  zonsiMires  may  Iw  produecd  in  the 
oonidia;  and  these  aticrwards  reproduce  the  moul  t. 
Iliis  uuif  be  called  the  non-.sexual  reiiroduction.  and 
ahnqrt  occurs  on  the  exterior  of  the  host.  Another 
node  of  reproduction  is  now  well  known.  First,  round 
JfeUowish  "V  lifinvn'sh,  or  even  blaek  liodies.  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  may  develoj)  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  thread  which  ramif)r  in  the  interior  tissues  of 
the  hoat-phint.  These  are  the  rjooomiii,  or  female  repro- 
dnetire  oi;gan&  Asaoeiated  with  them  in  the  interior 
of  the  hoat  an  nnaller  tmnqiannt,  annewliat  curved 


lor  club-sha^d  bodies,  which  (-ah  male  I  unifc  with  the 
I  oo;.'onia.    'I  he  result  is,  that  il:e  onL.;iiiia  '.ake  on  a 
,  hanicr  surl'ai  e-membrane  to  crialile  them  In  resist  de- 
struction whihit  the  tissues  of  the  jflaiii  which  surround 
them  decay.    By  spring  or  late  winter  these  oogonia 
an  thus  liberated,  and  (again  in  water)  zousiwres  are 
sometimes  furmed  by  the  matured  and  divide^l  »>ntents, 
I  which  alter  a  brief  ac  tivity  again  renroduee  the  siKcics, 
us  did  the  zoospores  derived  from  the  conidia.    This  is 
the  sexual  mode  of  reproduction.    We  do  not  yet  know 
how  many  generations  may  be  produced  \^  the  non- 
sexual method  before  &  return  to  the  sexual  is  required. 
The  miiidily  witli  wh!<  h  siu  li  jKSts  are  r(  )>r(idiieed, 
cspeeiaily  liy  the  nun-se.\nal  mctiiud,  is  almost  licyoiid 
couei'ption. 

Miiiiltls. — The  moulds  have  essentially  the  same  non- 
sexual and  >e\iial  methods  of  reproduction  as  the  white 
ru.sts.  J..ike  them,  too,  they  are  found  botlTwithin  the  in- 
terior and  upon  thcexfcrior  of  living  plants.  Unlike  the 
white  rii>t.^.  tlic  icoidils  have  actually  inflm  iiee<i  human 
history  by  tiic  dc&lructivc  iiimincs  which  they  have  in- 
duced and  by  the  political  changes  which  have  grown 
out  of  such  fiiminea.  Thus  the  Potato-rot  whidb  ap- 
peared in  the  Iste  of  Wight  in  August,  1845,  in  a  week 
was  in  Kii-jlan'l,  and  in  S<'iitemlHT  was  in  Ireland,  and 
then  a  little  later  in  Srollaiid.  The  mouM  (ii-st  invades 
the  leaves  and  then  the  stems  (d'  the  p<jtato,  and  then 
aL'ain  the  IuIktm,  until,  after  various  Stages  of  disease, 
the  filial  ctitidition  is  fitly  expressed  faytheword  "rot 
The  liiiht  cobweb-like  uihss  which  comes  on  the  surface 
is  made  up  of  bninchintr  thn>ads,  of  which  the  cn-ct 
ones  bear  on  their  brain  liiii.''  t-jis  an  ovoid  tnuisjiarent 
cniiidium,  .so  small  as  to  In;  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
Imt  which  has  essentially  the  same  history  as  the  c-o- 
nidia  in  the  white  mat.  This  will  be  recognized  as  the 
non-sexual  mode  of  reprodtietion.  The  sexual  mode  is 
also  essentially  like  tliat  .lecn  in  the  white  rust.  The 
(inal  discovery  of  the  oogonia  (or,  to  siK-ak  ni<jre  .strictly, 
the  CKWipores)  in  the  potato-leaf  may  give  us  a  clue  to 
the  means  of  preveutins  the  spread  of  the  disease; 
If,  as  appears  probable,  tnere  exists  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a  return  to  the  sexual  moflo  of  rcpniduction 
af^er  an  interval  of  greater  <ir  le.ss  length,  it  would  seem 
that  the  systematic  dcstnu  ti(Hi  by  fire  of  the  potato  tons 
and  leaves  after  they  had  done  their  work  would 
effectually  limit  the  disease.  Altv  the  fkmineeaDsed 
in  Irehiod  by  the  Ptronntpara  infntoM  (Potato-rot  or 
Potato-mould^  had  passea,  the  island  hf  atanrataon,  hg 
disease,  and  by  onigntioD  had  lost  om-fenrth  or  its 
IMjpulation. 

].<ettuee-mouId,  Onion  mould,  Grape-mould  (which 
last  has  been  so  terribly  destructive  in  the  vinejraras  of 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy)  all  bear  a  dose  genend 

resemblance  to  the  IVitafo-inould. 

The  next  division  to  consider  is  the  Uirjlitx  proper,  as 
understood  by  bijtanists — the  En/si'jthn.  They  are  also 
known  as  iclu'te  mtlttrtrit.  Tliey  are  mostly  parasitic 
plants,  eoninoscd  of  jointed  threads,  which  nimify  on 
the  leaf  ana  stem  surfaces  of  the  plants  they  attack, 
and  obtain  nourishment  by  means  of  their  haustoria, 
which  jirojeet  from  the  side  next  the  host-|ilaiit.  It  is 
not  certainly  decided  whether  these  haustoria  jk  netrate 
the  epidermis  and  enter  the  cells,  or  not.  On  the  up- 
right threads  apiMear  chains  of  conidia,  each  individoai 
spore  of  which  is  capable  of  genninating.  This  ii 
clearly  a  nnn  sexual  mode  of  rqnodoetion,  and  OOOUIS 
in  the  sjiring  or  summer. 

The  sexual  reproduction  takes  place  later  in  the 
.sea.son.  The  tins  of  a  pair  of  these  threads  come  in 
mntnct  and  produoetwo  lateral  threads,  one  of  which 
develops  (after  contact  with  (ho  other")  into  a  roundish 
Ijody,  from  the  ba.sc  of  which  threads  liranch,  snrrouri<l- 
ing  it  with  a  prnteetiuif  enveloiic  known  jls  the  pcri- 
thecium.  The  whole  Ixwly  is  now  of  a  bruwni.sh  color, 
and  is  often  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  ey^ 
It  is sniToanded  sometimes  at  the  base  b^-  another  un- 
united set  of  mdiating  api>cndages,  which  make  it  a 
veiyitnkingol({eet for themierasoope.  In theinterior 
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Acnb  first  formeil  u  ruuiiJish  \n„\y.  which  iBDOWcnt 
«friqra  MTtition  from  the  rest  ut  the  I'unjnia.  •nd  in 
thia  body  th«  spores  funu.   Stieh,  in  genmu,  iB  the 

iii'c-hisiury  of  tlie  white  niualihk  but  (here  ore  seveiul 
tooditiaitiotiiiorthc  tyiKs,  aJaptoa  to,  or  due  to  variations 
in  tlic  phu-c  of  ltowiIi.  atui  tiu'si'  var  atioiis  are  oileo 
iiiarktMl  by  variations  in  tlio  uieatis  uf  ri'inoiliu  tini) ;  but 
tor  such  tonus  as  most  conct'ni  us  the  abo\  c  ili'.^  riptioii 
WtU  answer  toiunibly  welL  The  Eurotium,  vriiich  ul'tcii 
grows  in  bread  and  preserved  fruit  or  on  other  objects 
in  a  semi-fkGUi'ed  oonditioo.  b  aapnipbjrtic  instead  of 
psnuitie,  as  tnose  are  which  live  od  erowinx  plant& 
Amoiii,'  ilic  injurious  n'[>roacMtative8  of  the  wliite  mil- 
dews tir  bl;_'lit.-*  aru  the  Sn/uvmflifoi  futininxn.  which 
dustpivs  tlie  li-ave.s  au  l  t'lAVt'i's  of  ll'tsos  ami  nl'  wXI 
(jiHwolwrrics ;  Spli'rrollieai  oixldi/mi^  wliicii  inji  m  s  i  la; 
Ho|)-viiie;  Uitcimtln  npiniltH  (to  unu  condition  of  wliich 
tlu!  name  (/uliiim  Tuckrri  hi\s  been  civon),  whirh  licrc 
and  in  KuroiKj  i»  dcstnictive  lo  tlie  tir.it>e.  The  white 
cobweb  coating  we  find  on  the  leaves  of  toe  L'lao  duhaiE 
summer  represents  the  non-seznal  reprodnction  of 
Micnixiihivni  Friisii.  Its  wxtial  prowtli  can  bo  found 
on  tbe  fKinie  leaves  in  late  suuinier  or  earlv  autiunn. 
an  i  may  be  recov'nized  by  Ijlack  siH)tH  wbieli  imlirate 
the  ri|)cning  pcrilhecia.  J-Jn/nijilir  mnrlii  is  flnnid  in- 
juring thc;m)Wth  ofeullivate  l  IVif.  The  Hazel,  Iron- 
wood.  Do^wouii,  Willow,  lied  and  .S.Ivor  >lHplc!«,  Oak, 
and  Vir^'in's  Bower  all  have  representatives  of  this 
group  of  bliicht  upon  them.  Besides  the  nlnivc,  we 
may  here  refer  to  the  Bhuk-knot,  an  cxcrcseenw  on 
I'ium  and  Cherry  trees  rniM  il  by  a  fungus  kintwu  a.«i 
Sitlnrrin  mnrh<i!fi.  This  beloiiirs  to  the  );roup  of  fiuiiii 
wliieh  produce  their  sjwres  in  s;»i-s,  just,  indeed,  as  do 
the  Jun/xi'itlui,  though  it  is  never  known  [K>pularly  as  a 
trln'tf  mildew.  In  early  spring  the  cobwcu-likc  uia-ss 
found  gniwing  on  tlie  knot,  if  examined,  will  be  Jbund 
to  hare  on  the  tips  of  the  upright  threads  certain  mi- 
crosjojiicidly  small,  oval  oiniiliii,  which  n  pnx  ut  ibc 
non-sexual  rt^pnjduction.  The  mature  snnns  arc  louinl 
in  tlieir  nsci  or  s;ics  in  the  knni  in  rVliruary.  Tu 
dcslruv  this  funfrus,  wliieh  orijimate*!  in  lli;s  country, 
and  wliieh  as  yet  i>  unknown  in  KiiDpe,  all  ditH>asi>d 
bniichcs  should  be  cut  oif  ami  burne  l.  The  cttn  ulio 
is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  c.iu>i  ot  tlio  Hlack- 
knot,  but  simply  util'zes  the  knot  alresidy  funucd.  For 
our  knowledge  of  the  histor>'  of  the  Black-knot  wo  are 
indebted  to  rnd".  Farlow  of  Ilarvanl  University.  We 
arc  aim)  imlebtcd  to  the  same  autiior  for  a  study  of  the 
fungiLS  {Fiinutfjo  xiificni'i)  which  iufests  the  Olive  and 
Oruniso  trees  of  Califumia.  The  8o<-alled  Black-spot 
which  iafisals  the  \{it>~*:s  may  be  the  Sphasrotbtea 
pamuua,  or  oceasonally  a  apedea  of  VentHria. 

Amonjir  the  reoent  discorcnes  none  promise  to  bo  of 
CTcatcr  imi>ortan"e  to  fruit  growers  than  tlio.se  of  I'n)f 
T.  J.  Burrill.  lie  claims  to  have  fotind  that  I'ear- 
blight,  or  Kirc  blikdit,  Ajiple-blight,  and  poivsibly  other 
blights,  arc  canseil  by  the  micro.Sifjpie  organi.sms  known 
as  bacteria.  These  are  closely  related  to  the  so-i-alleil 
disciisc-gcrms  which  are  believcil  to  lead  to  disease 
among  men  and  lower  animals.  Pruf.  Burrill  further 
daims  to  have  observed  the  mgaiiism,  and  to  have 
learned  how  it  operates  upon  the  diseased  plants,  and 
also  to  have  shown  that  It  is  oapaUs  of  pnpapiting 
disciisc  by  inoculation. 

For  what  is  now  known  of  the  life-hislorics  of  these 
minute  ur.-anisms  the  worM  is  more  indebted  to  I'rof  A. 
de  Bary  of  <  icrmany  and  theTuhunesof  FVanoe  than  to 
any  other  uliservers ;  and  one  can  hnnlly  as  yet  estimate 
how  prolific  of  goo<l  the  researches  inaugurated  by  these 
gentlemen  will  be  in  at  last  giving  a  eliio  to  the  means 
of  eradicating,  or  at  least  chocking,  the  spread  of  those 
pests  which  arc  here  treated  of  ooUectivoly  under  the 
name  of  Bl.KUIT.  (j.  t.  r.) 

BUND,  Kahi,.  a  'icrman  political  agitator  and  au- 
thor, w;ls  Imrn  at  .Manidicim,  Sept  4,  1826.  lie  was 
Well  eiiucated,  and  studied  Jari8prudenci\  literature, 
and  pbiluaophy  at  the  Uaivenily  of  Heidelbeis,  and 
afterwards  at  Boan.    Whib  abO  a  student  he  was 


active  in  the  Liberal  movements,  and  became  obn<«xi<in> 
to  the  Oovernmcnlof  Baden.   Having  taken  i>art  in  tJit 
republican  rising  in  Carlsruhe  in  the  spring  of  1s4.n.  he 
was  banished  from  Gonnany'  Takine  rafu^  in  Alsaee, 
hewas  soon  eharjged  mth  fomenting  oiseontent  in  Paris, 
and  was  again  banished.  Itotuminir  to  Hadcn.  lie  i"'ned 
in  a  second  risin.'.  and  alter  the  battle  uf  .'^fuuti  ti  wx"; 
captured,  trici  by  court  martial,  ami  coiidt-nitu'iJ  :  • 
eight  years'  imprisonment.    Bcfurc  the  eud  of  one 
vear  the  army  had  revolted,  the  ^madl  dttfce  fled,  and 
Blind  was  liberated.  A  demoeratie  covfnimcot  being 
Mtablishod,  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  FVenc-h  Repub- 
lic, of  which  Ixtuis  Najvoleon  was  then  president.  A 
revohitionary  demonstration  in  favor  of  a  Il^jman  re- 
nublic  having  taken  iiln-c  iu  .Iniie,  \^V.'.  in  I'.iri? 
Ulind  was  charged  vv:tli  encoiuiii-'ing  it.  and  was  arT>»t- 
cd.    After  a  detention  of  two  months  he  was  exiK'He-J 
from  FraiMse,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Brufisek 
He  continued  the  work  of  agitation,  and  in  |s&2. 
beini^  oUigsd  to  leave  Belgiunm  he.estaUisbed  binh 
solf  in  London,  where  he  atill  resides.   His  lalxin 

there  have  been  devtited  to  influencing  ptiMie  ojunion 
tliruu^li  the  pR'.ss  an]  oLNasionally  by  lectur  ui:.  He 
has  adviK-ated  the  cause  of  naliDuality  in  its  applicatinj 
to  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  lie  is  a  t'roiiucnt 
contributor  to  the  leading  msctiuws  and  luviewB  of 
England  and  AniwieSi 

BLIND,  AsoBXCAH  IiwrmmoNS  for  trk.  Tbe 
SceVoi.iii.  jiLstice  of  providing  fur  the  instru>-tion  and 
p.  911  Am.  mechanical  training  of  the  blind  haji  ii^>n 
^B^'Sidt^  vin  licalc  I  by  its  remarkalile  .sulxjcss.  i'r  m 
the  time  of  llaiiy,  who  established  the  tirs* 
institution  in  I'aris  in  I7>4,  :hcir  cducjilion  has  only 
been  a  ipie.stion  of  methods,  wilb  the  means  neecssorr 
to  carry  them  into  ulfoGt. 

Tlie  iuss  of  sight  brinjp  a  compensation  of  increased 
strentrth  in  the  other  senses  and  flioulitea.  The  toorb 
bci  oiiics  extrctncly  scii'>itive  liy  the  constant  habit  of 
dclcniiiniui:  llie  t'orms  of  exlcrn.d  objeels  by  the  iitiL-cr. 
\U  llic  s.ime  law  the  meinoiy  of  the  blin  i  is  wry  n.- 
tentivo  and  the  hearing  more  ai-ute.  We  find  in  this 
the  key  lo  their  facility  in  Icarnin,',  and  the  obviou* 
means  to  meet  it  by  providing  books  printed^  in  raised 
letters  an  1  oral  instruction  fay  the  living  voice  of  the 
well-traineJ  instructor. 

The  sprit  of  universal  c  Incation  which  prevails  in 
the  IJiiiiel  States  n-a -he-s  also  the  institutions  forth* 
blind  and   deaf-mutes,  and  this  is  fostercil  by  the 
lilH-ral  a|i))ropriations  of  every  State  in  behidf  ot"  the 
dependcut  clasacs.    The  good  cfFeca  of  this  is  notice- 
able in  the  increased  anJ  growing  confidemx'  of  the 
communily  m  the  oapaoity  of  tbe  blind  to  take  cars  of 
themselves  and  make  their  way  vn  the  worlJ.  I^crs 
are  few  blind  beggars  now  "  by  the  waysMe."  With 
cultivation  and  sjliolarsliipand  a  kn  twie  l<;e  ol" mechanic 
arts  they  acipiirc  .sclf-reNinrt  an  !  s<.'ll  .sujiport.    It  is» 
gratityiiiL'  fact  that  blinil  iM?r8<ms  :is  a  ehiss  are  indty- 
triously  inclineil.    Conscious  of  their  physical  infiruiity, 
they  ask  employment.  nt)t  alms — an  espial  chance  with 
others  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  histon'  uf  the  several  American  insUtutiooi  fif 
the  blind  is  bcro  conei.sely  stated,  the  orler  in 
they  are  jircsiuite*!  lK,'in!j  tliut  of  tlic  r  origin. 

MAs.sACiii:sm"s. — '/Vc  I'rhiuM  Lisiiintini,  ,i 
siirliiiiirtt.i  ScIkkiI  f'irfh'-  liliiul  must  be  nv 
pioneer  of  its  kind  in  America,  and  mav  therefore  re- 
quire a  more  detailed  histor}'  of  its  origin.  Dr.  Juhn 
D.  Fisher  of  Boston,  while  in  I'aris,  had  frequented  tlM 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Young  olind.  the  one  fidt 
established  by  Valentin  Ilaiiy  in  1784.  On  his  relan 
in  1S2(>  he  i^^ms  ilte  1  with  fricn  Is  on  the  subject  of 
eonimenein-'  a  >  lu".!  for  the  blitnl  in  Boston.  Imt  no 
ileHnito  action  liM.k  place  until  Feb.  10.  I Si'y,  wlicn  a 
meeting  was  called.  After  Dr.  Fi.sher  had  exitUiiud 
the  methods  of  instructim;  the  l)lind,  a  committee  »»i 
appointed,  which  reported  favorably.  An  act  of  incor 
ponttion  was  obtained  fi»m  the  legisUture  Maidi  % 
1829,  under  the  nsine  <tf  the  **  New  England  AiH"* 
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for  the  Blin-l"'  Pr.  Fisher  enlisted  the  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Siituuel  G.  Howe,  "  who  h|ul  jiut  ratarneil  from 
the  scenes  of  his  philunthropio  miariaii  toUiveee,"  ami 

on  tlie  isth  of  Aiiv'iLst.  is;{|,  he  wag  appiKnted  supor- 
iiitcihiciil.    He  jinxttcded  to  Ktirope  to  visit  the  prn- 
dpal  instittitinn.s.,an  1  rctiirneii  in  Jidy,  ]>>'.i'2,  briii^'in.i; 
•s  fTHfanta  M.  Emile  Trencher^  ut'  the  Paris  school  as 
teacher,  and  Mr.  J.  Primrle  of  the  Kdinborgh  instttn- 
V'ln  ns  !ii;i-itcr  nflian  lii  r.ifts.  In  Anp.,         the  work 
of  ifistnu  tion  was  <  omiiK'nce  I  w  th  six  \iVir\  pc-rsoii-<. 
"After  five  months  those  piip  Is  hi!  iiiipnixid  suf- 
ficicntly  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature.  '    In  is.V.i 
the  (jrenenU  Court  appropriated  $6lHX)  per  annntn  "for 
the  eilucation  of  •2<)  piH)r  blinJ  persons.  '   The  intciVHt 
8i>rea(l  wi.lidy  to  wirr>'  on  the  novel  work  of  instractin!; 
j!  trhtlt'ssi  jHT^ons,   Ucsiilos  tliou'cnorons  donation  ofCol. 
Thouiaa  II.  Porkina  of  hi.s  mansion  an  1  i:roiin  Is,  valne  l 
fti$25,U00,  the  community  c•ont^^bute<l$.^^),(M)^.  ami  the 
•tdio'ning  Slatm  of  Vermunt,  New  Hampshire,  KhtHlc 
Iwmd,  and  Conneetient added  appropriations;  and  thus 
the  Boston  institution  iK'camc  tlic  edurational  cstab- 
liahiuent  for  the  blind  of  all  the  New  Kni;laiid  States. 
Ill  l^;!y  an  even  exthaiiL't'  of  ihe  Perkins,  estate  was 
nuwle  fur  the  Wasliingtua  House,  South  U«)btun,  whk.Ii 
led  to  a  change  of  tlie  name  to  "^IhHnM  luHtitution," 
etc.   In  \^40  a  department  was  opcntHl  for  tlu^  eniploy- 
tnentoftlic  adult  blind.    Tlie  institution  enlarml  its 
a<rti.»nimwlations  by  the  creetion  of  four  eott aire  build- 
ing for  the  separate  use  and  instruetion  of  the  female 
papili,  each  houite  aocomiuoiiatin^  6t)een  pupils.  The 
^tatc  apjnvjmated  VMJ^UUU  fur  this  and  oilier  improve- 
ments. 

liy  the  dt  atli  of  r>r.  ITowe,  which  occurred  Jan. 
1876,  "ilio  iii.stiiution  lost  its  lifelong  friend  ami 
ohaiapiun."  His  devotion  to  the  cau.se  of  the  blind 
was  naniiVsted  by  his  snocessful  efTurls  in  estnblishine 
mstitutions  in  Ohio,  Vir^nnia,  Sotrth  Carolina,  and 
Kentucky.  I'rintin'-'  in  niis^'il  Utters  was  one  of  the 
great  aehicvenients  of  Dr.  Howe.  Tlwouijh  the  Boston 
press  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  were  first 
su]>plie  I  with  the  books  and  apimratus  neccasar}*  for 
instruction.  The  press  of  this  institution,  recently  sus- 
faiiii-d  hy  a  large  printintr  fund,  is  iitmually  eiilarjiiiL' 
its  valuiihle  stock  of  i'nilHis,seil  Ixtoks  ati'l  apparatus  lor 
the  hrml.  Tlie  oilier  Nl'«'  iMiLhind  Stales  eontiinie 
their  ai)proprialions  in  i  ropurliuu  to  the  number  of 
their  pupils. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  M. 
Ana^noe,  was  appointed  director,  and  has  sustained 
the  high  reputation  whidi  this  iuttttttum  has  always 

enjoveil. 

tUc  Nkw  York  InitU'Mmn  for  the  IV In, I  llirough 
the  beneroUint  elTurts  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly  and 
Nr.  Samud  Wood  the  sooond  institution  for  the  blind 

was  inc«)n>'>'^'*cd  by  the  legislature  of  New  York.  On 
Marth  ls:j*J,  throe  bbud  boys  were  riM-eived  under 
the  charsre  of  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  one  of  the  managers, 
who  commencctl  the  work  of  inslnu-tion  ami  or^an- 
iz;ition.  May  lU  three  diiMrcn  wore  added,  ami  llie 
school  was  opened  at  Ni>.  47  Mercer  Sirtia.  In  ls;U 
the  institution  was  Iwiited  on  the  present  site.  Ninth 
Avenue,  betwcvn  Thirty  thir.l  :u)il  Tliii  t  \  li'urib  Si  reel. s. 
Dr.  Ku.ss  pmjcctcd  a  phonetic  alphabet  tor  the  blinil. 
which,  however,  was  not  successful.  1  Ic  also  intnMlucctl 
the  horaontal  igratem  of  "point-writing,"  which  is  still 
continned  Iqr  Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  the  present  suncr- 
Infetelitif.  The  corner-stone  of  the  i)rcseiit  bu'Iilinir 
was  laid  Dec.  fi,  |s;i7;  the  main  buiMin;/  was  c«iuiplete(l 
in  1>*4<».    Silas  Jones,  Ksn.,  succeeded  Dr.  Ru.ss  as  su- 

Srintendent   The  coet  of  land  and  buildings  to  Scpu 
^1881,  was  1234,956.  Total  number  of  persons  m- 
atrncted,  nearly  1H(M). 

The  Hf,N.\SYI,VANI.\  fnxtifnfinn  for  (lie  fiiKfnirfioii 
itf  the  Bh'iitl.  In  tru'inL'  the  origin  of  the  first  thn'c 
of  the  American  in8titutioa<«,  it  appears  that  the  r>hi- 
knthropists  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel]>hia 
were  moving  by  a  common  impulse  for  sererul  years 
before  their  actual  organization.   In  Philadelphia,  as 


early  as  lS24-2fi,  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  \"aax,  and  others 
discu^sod  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  Dr.  Morris  was  requested  to  malce  ft  "  a  ppeeial 

object  of  pursuit."'  In  iS'J'.'.  ^Ir.  Julius  K  Fried- 
lander,  who  hml  In^en  conntX'teil  with  an  institution  in 
CJennany,  eaiuc  to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  a 
similar  school.  "Among  my  patients,"  auys  Dr.  Mor- 
tis, "was  the  Mntsh  family  of  three  Wind  ehildrpn. 
One  of  them  was  jila>  ed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Friedlander,  and  the  change  wrought  on  him  was  such 
that  an  asso'  iatiuu  wns  soon oiganued  and  funds  fiur  its 
support  contributed." 

On  Jan.  21,  IS.'i.'^,  the  first  meeting  for  orcaniz.ifion 
was  hehl  at  the  hall  of  the  l*hili»8ophi«-al  SiM-iety.  Hon. 
I'eler  S.  DuPoneean  in  the  chair,  John  A'auplian  .loo- 
rctarv".  The  first  meetini:  of  iIk'  ■  (Uiirlbutors  was  held 
.Manth  h,  when  otfi<crs  were  cliH  ied,  who  stil  se- 
rmcntly  confirmed  Julitis  R.  Kriedlauder  as  principal. 
Kleven  |Mi|Mlfl  were  admitted;  a  donation  of  $lU,iiUO 
was  Toreivod  from  Lanonster.  Pa. ;  and  a  manufitctory 
established  for  baskets,  doormats,  niga,  twine,  etc.  In 
April,  is:{4,  the  institution  had  21  pupils,  $2i»,(»<M) 
bemg  appropriated  by  the  State.    In  l^;5•^  a  lot  was 

Kurchaaed  at  Race  and  Twentieth  Streets,  and  a  new 
uilding,  117  by  M  feet,  erected  thereon.  Removed 
to  new  bil  l  lim;  O  t.,  IS.'^fi;  expense  of  building  and 
lot,  >m.S'.iri  ;  ])riiitinL'-[in'ss  sot  up  and  a  monthly  mag- 
azine pr.nir  l  in  r.ii.sed  letters.  A  public  fair  realized 
over  ;j'.KMK»,  clear.  William  Y,  Bin-h  died  June  2. 
IS;{7,  leaving  a  legacy  which  placed  the  institution  on 
a  stable  foundation.  The  first  principal,  J.  H  l>i<-d- 
Ian  ier,  died  March  17,  IH39.  The  second  i  r  n  ipal 
w.is  David  H.  Tower;  the  thini  wxs  Joshua  Hhoauls, 
.M.  D. ;  the  tburlh  was  Rev.  Jidni  Vaiighan,  D.  D. ;  the 
Hfih  (iHit'i)  was  Jiwmh  R.  Fry;  the  sixth  (Sept.  1, 
!84*J)  was  William  Chapin,  A.  M.,  who  is  still  in 
charge  (ISS.l) 

In  I  ST  I -72  two  larcc  w'nirs  were  consfnicted,  for 
whit  h  the  State  appro) iriatcd  $i>l.(KM),  nuiking  aggre- 
gate acc<uumo  latioiis  liir  alxiui  24<l  iK>rstins. 

New  Jersey  and  Delaware  have  pa.s,s<'d  a  ts  pmvid- 
ing  for  their  blinil  in  the  Pennsylvaira  institution. 

The  Ohio  institiitiim  for  the  hlilttoition  of  the  iilind. 
Its  origin  was  eminently  due  to  the  late  Dr.  William  M. 
Awl,  supcniiten  lent  of  the  Slate  lunatic  asylum  at 
ColiiinbiiH.  A  eoinm.ttee  w;is  ap|M>  nted  by  the  Icgislar 
ture  I  .^landl  !  I,  I^Mii)  to  colkn  t  information  concerning 
the  blind.  Dr.  Howe  of  Uoston  visited  (Ndumbiis  la 
Dec. ,  I  S3l^,  with  three  of  his  pup  Is,  and  appeared  hcfbre 
the  legislature.  (Ireat  interest  was  exciteil,  and  in  .\ltril, 
IH37,  an  act  was  pa.ssed  establishing  the  in.stitution. 
Mr.  A.  W.  I'cnniman,  an  intvdigent  blind  gcnllciuau, 
was  appointed  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  the 
school,  which  was  nublicly  o|H'ne«l  on  the  4th  of 
dulv,  I8:;7.  The  S'-IumiI  continued  in  rented  houses 
until  a  suitable  build'ne  was  cm-fed  in  In 
D(h:..  is;;'.),  Mr.  William  Chajiin  was  appointed  super- 
intenilenf.  and  took  ch.irgcMa^'  i.  IS4(».  Mr.  Chapin 
resi>:iied  from  the  in.stitution  in  July,  1846,  and  was 
suhsopiently  app«Mntod  principal  of  the  institution  in 
Phdadeljdiia. 

The  \  Ilt'ilN'I.\  Tii'ttitiiliiin  for  the  Etliicatinn  of  the 
Denf  ami  Dmiifi  niiii  tin-  Jllind.  Dr.  S.  (i.  Ilowc,  in 
a  letter  dated  .Mar  h  14,  ls;i7,  to  Rev.  W.  S.  I'lumcr. 
imposed  to  visit  Virginia  with  some  blind  pupils,  and 
Mr.  P.  A.  P.  Barnaro  of  New  York  having  "  proposed 
to  unite  the  deaf  mutes  with  the  blind,  a  coiidiined  e.xhi- 
bilion  was  given  Iwdim'  the  legislatiiro  in  Kit  liniond  in 
Jan.,  iH.iH.  On  the  ;ilst  ul'  .Nfm  li  an  act  to  im  orporate 
a  duiU  institution  of  di'af  iniites  and  bl  iid  was  psueieti: 
t'JO,(NK>  was  appropr  iited  iiir  a  .sic  and  buildings,  ana 
is|o,(KK)  for  snpporu"  "The  two  schools  wcreestab- 
lishenl  in  Staunton,  with  Rev.  Jos.  D.  Tyler  as  principal 
of  the  deaf-mutes,  and  Dr.  J.  ('.  M.  Merrillaft  for  the 
blind."  On  the  death  of  .Mr.  Tyler,  in  IM'.),  I>r.  Mer- 
rillall  was  appointed  84ile  principal. 

The  KfCNTUCKY  Luailittion  /tir  the  Etlucnti'on  of  the 
Blind,  The  fint  attempi  to  eataUidi  a  sohool  fur  the 
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bliml  in  Konturky  by  Mr.  Ot's  Patten,  a  formor  pupil  > 
of  Boston,  in  IS4i).  not  sticocodin ^,  Hr.  IInwc  iini|-ost'il 
to  go  to  I/ouisville  and  remlcr  liit*  !«<.'rvi(if«.  Hi-  w,\a 
aided  by  Mr.  W.  Chanin  an<l  otluTs,  and  ^lavc  cxliihi- 
tioas  before  the  IcupBlature  in  Frunkfurtj  and  also  in 
Loakville.  On  Feb.  5, 1842,  the  institution  was  ineor- 
oonted.  A  liouse  was  tenipornrily  rented  and  rnmfshe<l 
oy  the  ladies,  who  supported  it  for  Hevt-ml  niontlis  by 
tlu'  of  fiiirs,  f[(\.  atiil  nn  May  '.»,  Mr.  Brj'cf  I'ailcn 
wxs  appiinttii  din"'-lor,  and  Mr.  O.  Patten  toai-licr.  On 
the  re»jirnation  of  Mr.  B.  Patten  some  year«  later.  .Mr. 
B.  B.  Uuntoon  waselectetl  superintendent.  In  aildition 
to  his  other  duties,  Mr.  Hun  toon  lealoiwly  and  suoeess- 
Hilly  engaged  in  procuring  an  appnopriauon  from  Con- 
pcas,  ammxntin?  to  $10,000  per  nnnirai,  tothe"Ainer> 
ic:ni  Pr'ntlnL'-lii itiso"  for  funi'sliinL'  books  and  tansibte 
a|i|>ar:itus  tor  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  iu  the 
I  'li'.tfd  States,  in  proportion  tu  tlw>niiniber  of  pafrils 

in.-<ir«n  t<'d  in  eaeh  iM^r  annum. 

The  TK.N.sfXSKK  .St7(oo/  ftjr  thf  Blind  was  originated 
by  Mr.  James  Champlin,  a  pupil  from  Ohio,  in  1H43. 
It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  State  truKtees.  It  was  in 
this  institution  that  Francis  J.  Campbell,  F.  R.O.  S.. 
the  dtstiniruished  founder  and  principal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  Collejie  and  Ai  adeniy  nf  Miisie  for  the  Hliud 
in  liorulon,  first  re<eived  his  mu.>ii(  al  iii.-ilnu  tioii  under 
Mr.  William  H.  Chun  hman  in  |S44.  The  Tennes.>ee 
Behoul  is  \v(  11  managed  by  its  present  superintendent, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Stiirtevantj  who  is  also  blind.  A  department 
for  the  eoloied  blind  m  about  to  Ik;  estaUishecf. 

The  MTSansmt  tmtihttt'm  /,-,■  hthmeHnn  nf  the 
Bliii'l.  In  IS4»),  Mr.  .Tas.  Cliamplin,  a  pupil  of  the 
Ohio  in.*titution,  vi.siied  Mi.s.M:.K.sip]ii  and  niistid  bv  sub- 
seription  a  small  sum  of  money  lor  ilie  iIl^iIru^•t1on  of 
the  blind.  Karly  in  !J<47,  in  etimpany  with  llcv.  P. 
liane,  he  organized  in  a  private  hoiuc  in  Sharon  a  class 
of  three,  to  which  three  more  were  added.  This  little 
school  Of  destitute  blind  ehildrai,  collected  by  one  blind 

erson,  who  procured  the  means  to  sustain  it,  and  taught 
another  and  experienced  blind  pcTson,  was  the  hum- 
ble ori(rin  of  the  pre.seiit  institution  of  that  State.  Tn 
Mareh.  1,S48,  the  Icfti-slaturc  appropriated  f;i.')(lO  for 
jt.H  irt,  and  it  is  still  sustained  by  (lie  State  with 
increased  appropriations.  A  new  building  is  now  in 
prtipcss. 

The  ItnoiANA  Jnttitution  for  t^Ed«eatim  of  the 
JBKfiirfwBs  founded  in  1847  bv  Mr.  WTlKsn  H.  Church- 
man, who  long  continued  to  f  *'  its  snpt  rinti  ndent,  and, 
though  blind,  was  very  sueres-<lul  in  its  nuitiatcnient. 
It  rei-eives  all  the  tilind  without  r  hari-'e.     It  is  libendly 

{rovidtsl  for  hy  the  State,  and  is  in  excellent  c-ondition. 
t  is  povenied  bv  a  board  of  tni.Hties. 
The  NoKTli  Oaromna  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
DumI)  ami  the  Blind  was  founded  in  I84S.    It  is  sup- 
IXMted  bgr  the  Stata.  and  ia  in  a  irood  condition.   It  has 
tSmt  a  depaitment  (wthe  colored  blind,  with  '2\  pupils. 

The  Illinois  Tnntitutiim  for  thr  Ktlurotlim  nf  the 
Btind.  This  instit>iti(jn  owes  its  oriL-in  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Baetm,  a  former  blind  |iupil  ui'  tin-  ( )liio  instil  nt  :>.ii.  a 
student  of  Ki-nynti  ("olIi  L'e.  Ohio,  and  a  Buiicrior  math- 
ematician. l,i  ivin  j  Ohio  for  the  Went,  he  stopped  at 
Jacksonville,  liL,  where  the  dtisena  requested  him  to 
start  a  adioa  for  the  blind.  He  eommenced  in  April, 
1848,  to  procure  statistics,  books,  etc.,  and  on  June  1, 
1848,  a  school  was  opened  with  four  pupils  under  Mr. 
l{anin'.s(  hart'e.  Tliese  pupils  wen'  e.\hiliite«l  U^'brc  the 
legislature  .Jan.  1.''.,  1X4'.*.  and  the  inipn  s>i<in  wa.s  so  fa- 
vonible  that  an  aet  establit^hiuL'  the  iiit>titutioii,  under  a 
board  of  tru.stees,  was  passed  at  once.  Mr.  Baeon  was 
appointed  superintendent.  The  numher  of  pupils  in- 
creased ;  a  building  was  erected,  which  a  few  yean  later 
was  burned ;  a  new  tmtldinr  was  soon  after  erected. 

On  the  resignation  of  ^Ir  I^ai  on,  Tht.  Jodtua  BhiMds 

was  aj)poirited  supi  rinti  ndcnt. 

Thi-  NN'iscoNSI.V   /iistitiitinii  fur  tfir  F'liirntioii  nf  the 

IJIiiiil  (>r\v:\mici\  in  l.M'J  in  a  .sehiHil  of  blind  children 
8unj)orted  bv  private  donations.  In  Fi  h.,  1850,  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  attainmenla  of  these  children  waa  giran 


i  before  the  lejri.slattire,  whi<  h  adopted  the  st  hofd,  ap- 
pointed trustees,  and  made  an  api>ni]>r'at!ori  fi  r  iti 
support.  This  etmtinued  until  KHs|,  when  a  ."^tate 
Ixmrd  of  supen'isors  was  appointed  over  this  and  all 
other  institutions  in  the  State.  From  IS56  to  1861, 
Mr.  V^ian  H.  Churchman,  a  former  uupil  in  the 
Pennsylvania  institution,  was  stiperintenneot.  dunnf 
whieh  period  a  permanent  Imildinp  was  erected  and  the 
Ri  hool  Well  organized.  "Fmm  l^'til  nnt;!  h's  death  in 
Fell..  IsT."),  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Little  was  stipcrinti  ti'!. nt, 
under  whose  effieient  labors  the  numl>er  of  pnj  ils  \\n» 
larL'elv  inerea.sot)  and  a  hiph  seholarahip  attained." 
AAcr  his  death  his  wife,  Mr^.  Sarah  C.  Littitt,  IMS 
pointed  superintendent,  and  eontinnea  to  manafs  it 
with  much  ability.  The  boildinr  was  dettroiyed  hf  fire 
in  IH74,  and  a  new  one  wxh  finlsiied  in  Jidy,  IST7. 

The  .'^Oinit  C.MHH.tNA  ftiftifiilirm  for  the  RlMetttinn 
of  tfif  Dfiif  ini'l  Ihinili  iiii'f  ihr  lilnnl.  a  dual  instita- 
tinn,  «;is  founded  by  Rev.  N.  1*.  Walker  in  I  h41>.  The 
bliu  l  Ml'  few  in  number,  hence  the  separation,  so  de- 
sirable, has  noi  yet  been  made.  The  methods  of  in- 
struction have  no  similarity-,  and  all  instructors  of  the 
blind  disapprove  of  the  union,  if  ^Kiasiblc  to  avoid  it 

The  MlS-SOURI  Iimtitution  for  the  Kditaition  of  ih- 
B/iiiif.  The  originator  of  this  institution  w  is  Mr  HI 
\V.  Whelaii  (hliud  ),  a  ^Tiiduate  of  the  Penn-,  l\ .m  a 
institution,  in  1S,')I.  For  nearly  three  year>  it  w.is  a 
private  wduxfl,  maintained  by  donations,  but  in  IboJa 
charter  w.-is  obtained,  and  it  became  a  Suite  instiuitioa 
inparU  The  State  apim>pnated  |15,UU0  lur  five  yean, 
the  citizens  raising  fSOUO  in  addition.   It  afterwaida 

became  a  State  in.'^titution  entirely,  and  State  tnL^ti'es 
were  appointed.  Nearly  $•_',')»), tKX)  Iuls  Ixen  eXi^Ku  ied 
by  the  State  for  buildinirs  and  iiniirovenients. 

The  LofiscANA  SchiM^l fur  tlir  BUmL  In  18.52,  Mr. 
John  W.  lliehanison,  a  blind  jienileman,  prevadeil  on 
his  brother,  a  State  senator,  to  bring  in  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $10.(1  IU  fur  the  iaslructioaof  the  blind.  PendiBf 
this  hill,  Mr.  James  S.  Brown,  a  teacher  of  deaf-motes, 
ur^ed  a  larj^er  appropriation,  to  embrace  that  class  aim, 
w  liirli  was  accepted.  In  I  ^")^  a  laru'e  hiiil  linp  w.as  cmi- 
iilctcd  liir  the  doiihle  or;:anizatiiin.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  .s;  hool  was  suspended  and  the  buildine  used 
as  a  Federal  hospital.  In  l.s.')'J  it  was  reonraniztjJ  with 
both  chuaea.  Kev.  P.  Lane,  an  intelligent  blind  geo- 
tleman,  was  appointed  in  chaive  of  the  blind  depart- 
ment Jan.  1,  l.stjo.  By  his  eflofta  an  aet  of  the  leiris- 
laturc  separated  the  two  departments,  and  the  school 
for  the  blind  wa.s  or.'anized  in  a  separate  building.  Id 
!S73,  .Air.  Lane  w.ls  eoritirmeil  as  principal,  and  the 
sehtwl  itssumcd  a  more  su(.f>e.ssful  condition.  Its  effect- 
ive work,  however,  dates  from  .\pril,  1S77. 

The  Oeoroia  Aondemy  for  the  Blind  In  the  •^pr'nir 
of  1H.5I,  Mr.  Walters.  Fortescne,  a  disttngui.-^lR  J  ;  i 
pil  of  the  Pennqrlvania  inatitntioa  and  a  jnaduate  of 
the  Unlvenity  of  Vtmnqrlvania,  vintod  Hiliedg6ti|le 
and  M  ii  nii,  an  1  se  ured  the  aid  of  OMy  leatlinx  at- 
i/ens  ill  an  aitcin|)t  to  found  a  adiool  for  the  blind. 
When  the  neees.s;iry  books  and  apparatus  were  pro- 
curwl,  the  contributors  met,  July  4,  IS.'il,  and  elected 
a  board  of  trustees,  and  .^Ir.  Fortescue  was  appointed 

Krinci|Md.  A  suite  of  riK)ms  was  rented,  and  ne  eol- 
ith fenr  blind  children  for  such  nnumentary  in- 
struction as  would  satisfy  the  legislatoft  at  ita  nest- 
ing in  December  of  the  importance  of  estaUBhinf  a 
State  institution.  On  the  last  nisht  of  the  sessroo 
(IS.^'J)  the  bill  wa.s  passed,  "and  thence liirwan I  its  <^i- 
reer  of  usefulness  and  prosporitv  wa.s  all  that  c. i  •■e 
desired."  "The  institution  is  Duildinx  a  dcnartiuent 
for  the  colored  blind  at  a  ooat  of  $10,000,  with  acspa- 
city  for  forty  pupils." 

The  MaBTLAND  fiuHhtte  for  the  Lut ruction  qfm 
BlintL  Previous  to  ita  establishment  the  le?is1ntur» 
provided  for  the  education  of  ita  blind  in  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania  institution.  In  Feb.,  is.ii),  .Mr.  Chapin,  pritKipJ 
of  the  latter  institution,  with  twenty  four  oupils,  vi^tea 
Annapolis,  and  exhibited  lx*fore  the  lei:islature  the  im- 
provement made  by  the  blind  from  Mao'laod. 
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approvin?  rcflofntioQ  was  pused  by  the  house  of  dele- 
Ipites,  Hinl  a  charter  was  granted  in  1S5.}.  The  institu- 
tion w.Ls  upencil  ill  Dee.,  l.Hr)4,  with  authority  t«  receive 
twenty  pupils.  The  legislature  appropriated  $.")i>in),  and 
the  directory  BeeureJ  a  valuable  pri)|>erty  for  $L't>,3i>i). 
The  direction  of  the  school  w;is  euutidc<i  to  Mr.  David 
Louirhen'  (blind),  a  ffiuduate  of  the  FeQiuiylvaDia  insti- 
tiiti'^u  ail  1  also  of  the  University  of  Pranqflvania^  to 
whose  elforta  its  ongut  and  «arly  8U(X!e«  iim  laraely 
due.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Louqhcry,  J.  A.  MoKtn- 
ney,  D.  I)  .  \va.s  appointed  .superintendent.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Morrisuti  li  us  held  the  ollii  o  since  IStU.  The  new  build- 
in-',  uii  North  Houu  iary  Avenue,  wxseoiupleted  in  l^tls. 
The  in;in.ii:en4  have  also  cstablisheil  a  lU-p.irtinent  for  llie 
coltire  1  blind  and  deaf-mut4.'a  in  their  furiner  buildini:. 

The  Iowa  CuUtf/e  for  tfw.  Blind.  Mr.  Samuel  Ba- 
con, who  had  aiiooessfully  established  the  Illinois  insti- 
tution, resigned,  an  1  became  an  tn.Mtructor  in  mathe- 
matics in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  two  years  he  decided 
t4)  coniiiieni'C  a  si-houl  for  the  l)lind  in  Keokuk.  Iow.l 
lie  eolleeted  four  children,  and  conuneiKcd  the  work 
()1  irihiiui  UiJii  in  Sept.^  18.il2.  Desiring  to  avoid  the 
iudut'uctt  ot  party  politics,  be  requested  the  legislature 
to  pUoe  the  iaatitntioD  unikr  ine  uana^enient  of  a 
coiporatioii.  The  senate  paaeed  Boch  a  Bill,  but  the 
hooM  leftned,  and  it  was  established  as  a  State  hvti- 
tntno,  witli  a  Ijoard  of  four  trustees,  in  lS").'l  Mr. 
Bacon  was  u|ipoin(eil  priueipal.  The  instituliun  waa 
removed  to  N  inton,  and  int  uiiie  !  it.s  new  building  Jan. 
13,  Is7»(.    It  is  now  in  a  Siitist  K  iory  eoudition. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  thf  Eilitcation  of  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  as  a  State  institution,  under  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  trustees;  the  principal  is  the  udniin- 
iatiattve  head,  appoiots  t^achen  and  inakea  nilea,  etc. , 
ivkh  the  approval  of  the  boavd.  It  ii  m  a  vigorous 
oonditiun,  with  maety^niiM  popOs  and  an  iqipnpriation 
of  t:!4,oo<j. 

The  AlahaXA  Lutitution  fi,r  tlir  DfnJ  ami  Dinnh 
and  the  Blind,  a  dual  institution,  was  tuunded  in  185b 
by  the  State.  Mea.suii.s  are  now  under  consideration 
fur  aeparotiog  the  blind  as  an  independent  department, 
which  will  enanxe  greater  success  tor  that  ehas. 

The  ABKAMBaS  Sdvmlfor  tfte  Blind  was  organized 
by  the  citizens  of  Arkadelphia  in  1859,  under  Otis 
I'atten,  who  wa.s  ajipointed  superintendent.  The 
school  W.13  transferred  to  Little  Koek  in  Sept.,  180tS. 
An  industrial  department  for  adult  inuk.s  Ija.s  reccnily 
been  opened,  separate  from  the  school  pupils.  They 
are  received  for  a  limited  time  to  learn  trades — a  de- 
paitment  vitally  impoctaot  for  the  weltiirc  of  that  class. 

The  CAI.IFORNIA  hutitutiuu  for  (he  Da  if  and  Dumb 
eaul  the  Blind  had  its  origin  in  a  society  of  charitable 
ladies  of  San  Franeisc-u,  and  was  ojiened  May  I,  iMiu. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  State,  and  a  board  of  directors 
ap()ointed.  It  was  established  at  Berkeley.  Tiie 
number  of  bUnd  pupils  is  thirty-one.  The  institution 
ia  well  managed,  and  liberally  provided  for  bv  the  State. 
Instruction  in  bindieralt  is  bemg  introduced. 

The  MiNMtaou  JiutiMiiM  for  the  Blind  was 
(banded  in  1866,  in  oonnection  wHn  one  for  deaf-mutes, 
and  separated  from  that  institution  in  lh74,  tliough  un- 
der the  s;inic  .superintendent.  In  I8S1,  from  the  dis- 
similar,c.  i  t'  iliu-  [WO  systems  of  in^inn liun,  it  was  |)laced 
under  another  superintendent,  qualiticd  to  instruct  blind 
penofML  The  boasd  of  dineion  is  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

The  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Edueatum  of  the 
Blind.  Its  ofj^nization  was  provided  for  when  llie 
Slate  adopted  its  constitution  in  lt<(>!.  It  was  oinnied 
by  H.  H.  Sawyer.  Es<|.,  Sept.  It),  LSCT,  with  .seven 
iMipils,  in  Wyandotte.  The  State  appropriations  are 
liberal.  Its  main  building  will  he  oompleted  in  1882, 
at  a  cost  of  $.{5,000. 

The  PmraYLVANIA  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  waa  cntabliahfld  in  1868  bv  Miaa  Frances  W. 
Stevenson,  who  indneed  two  blind  women  to  beomne 
the  nueleuH  of  an  industrini  hntne.  The  first  meetiir.' 
to  organize  u  board  was  held  May  14,  18(>8.    A  matron 
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was  appointed,  and  the  home  opened  June  14th.  Do- 
nations were  freely  bestowed,  and  a  building  was  pur- 
chased in  Wc«t  Philadelphia.    A  new  building  now 

contains  over  fi)rty  inmates. 

The  Nkw  York  Sr.vrE  Inxtltntinn  fi>r  thr  Jlli,i,l. 
The  New  York  legislature,  April  27,  I  Ml.j,  pa.-v-ed  an 
act  to  establish  an  additional  institution  in  that  State, 
which  provided  for  building  commissioners  and  lor 
nine  trasteee.  The  institution  was  located  in  Uatavia, 
and  the  sum  of  $250, (NH)  was  appropriated  for  build> 
in^ts.  July  30,  1868,  Dr.  A.  D.  l.<onl,  superintendent 
ot  the  Ohio  institution  for  twelve  year:*,  was  appointed 
superintendent.  The  seliool  was  opened  Sept.  2d  with 
forty  pupils,  and  the  tirst  term  elosed  in  June,  ISIW, 
with  sixt}'- four  pupils,  many  of  these  having  been  tnin.«h 
ferred  from  the  institution  in  New  York  City.  This 
institution  was  founded  to  fbrnish  instruction  to  all 
the  blind  youth  in.  the  State,  eaeeg^  fAow  rmJiHg  m 
New  York  and  Kingn  enKHtiety*  who  are  rocnved  in 
the  institution  in  New  York  City. 

The  Wkst  Viroi.NIA  Institution  for  the  Deaf  (ind 
Duni/i  and  (he  Jl/iml  \v;us  t'ounde<l  by  the  State  h 

1S70,  and  is  governed  by  a  board  of  seven  rcgenta, 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Of  the  108  pap9b,  7S 
are  deaf-mutes  and  30  blind. 

The  Nova  8cotia  iHMtiiutitm  fat  the  Blind,  at 
TIalifav.  wius  foumlcd  on  the  munificent  bequest  of 
William  .Miinlo  -li,  1*1*1- .  former  n-sitlent,  who  left 
X.'ilMli),  on  etitidition  that  an  iijiiid  sum  l>c  pnnidcd  bv 
other  means;  which  was  si»oii  after  subseribeil.  It 
was  established  in  IsTI.  Miss  Mary  Dwycr,  a  bliii<l 
young  lady  of  the  Pcnn.sylvania  institution,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  inetho  Is  of  instnution  and  fbmab' 
handieraftt  «aa  appointed  its  fint  inatwwtor  in  ohaiie. 
Its  sup|)ort  is  mainly  by  the  provhiee. 

The  O.NT.VKIO  InMi'didon  for  (Uf  Tnitriirtinn  nf  (he 
Blind,  at  Bnintlord.  Cana^la,  was  npi-ncil  in  l>T2. 
It  is  sn[)ported  by  the  leu'islatnre,  liui  is  more  imme- 
diately controlled  by  the  insiiector  of  prisons  and  pub- 
lic charities,  who  rti-eives  the  annual  report  of  the 
principal,  which  is  included  with  others  in  his  own 
report  to  the  Oovemment  He  has  authority  also  to 
make  by-laws  fur  the  government  of  the  institution, 
an  entire  new  code  of  whieh  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished. His  duties  seem  to  partake  partly  of  those 
bt'lonirintr  to  our  boanis  of  State  charities,  and  partly 
of  those  confided  to  the  man  igcrs  and  trufltoea  m  tM 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

The  Neboa-ska  IwUitntion  for  the  BlauL  ib, 
S.  Baooa  vlaitod  Nabnaka  m  IHTS^apd.  enoomaged 
by  his  snooeas  in  estabtishinfir  the  Illinois  and  Towa 
institutions,  at  once  de<'ide<l  to  make  a  sitnilar  effort 
in  Nebnuska  City,  which  wxs  successful.  On  Sept.  2i!, 
1H74,  the  leirislature  made  an  apiimpriation  of  $1^,000 
for  a  lot  and  buildintrs  for  the  ;u'coinmodalion  of  tilly 
pupiU.  A  board  of  tnustee^  was  appointed  Jan.  13, 
1875,  which  was  the  date  of  its  organization.  Mr. 
Bacon  was  elected  principal.  Some  legal  difficultiea 
having  arisen  as  to  tno  real  character  of  the  institution, 
whether  it  was  an  a.sylum  or  an  educational  institution, 
the  supreme  court,  it  is  .saiil,  decided  it  to  b«  an  aay* 
lum.    jMr.  Bacon  vacated  his  change  in  Nov.,  1877. 

The  Pf.XNSVI,V.\NI.\  Workinrj  Home  for  Bh'nd  Mm, 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  was  chartered  July  23, 
1874,  ftr  giving  emplo^ent  to  adults  who  av«  homi^ 
Ism  ot  mmble  to  maintaui  thamaelvea.  Tha  managem 
are  elected  by  the  corponttion.  In  six  months  the  smn 
of  $I7.sr>."i  was  received  in  donations,  and  a  convenient 
ho\is<'  an  1  lot  were  purchased,  and  are  now  paid  for. 
.\t  nrcscrit  sixtv  blind  adults  are  employed  in  the  lart,'o 
worKshojw.  The  numljcr  of  bnxuns  made  in  the  year 
I8SI  was  l".5,tXJ0,  and  about  $4).^i<»  paid  in  watres. 
For  the  fir»t  six  months  in  iss-j,  12n,0tJ<)  brooms  were 
made,  besidas  brushes  and  other  wares.  Thcs<'  figures 
■  h  II  n-T.ite  the  ability  of  the  blind  for  handicraft 
ciii|  1  iiicnt  when  the  opportunity  is  given  ;  they  pre- 
fer in  instry  to  idlenes.s. 

Genend  Remarks. — In  a  convention  of  '".iVmcricao 
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instniffors  of  the  Win  1."  hcM  mOhio  in  1S7S,  a  sfati.*- 
tical  report  was  presciitcil  by  the  writer  which  pave  the 
following  interestini;  results:  Former  pupib  who  have 
beoome  wiperinteniJentB of  iastitattoM)  J6;  iiwtnictors 
in  litanlare  and  scienoe.  1K4;  frmd  nates  of  ootleges. 
86;  mtn'Slersof  the  poMpcl.  M  :  iuithors.  puhlishers,  ami 
lawyers,  24;  physioians  and  lei  tiir«'rs,  71  ;  teat:hers  on 
orjcin  un  1  piano.  1214;  chtin-li  (irt-anists,  69;  vocali.'sl.s 
Mid  teachers  of  singing,  85;  piano-tuners,  125;  oom- 
paten  of  uosie,  12;  tenehen  of  handicraft,  19;  msnu- 
flu'tiiriTS.  S'.to;  storekeepers  and  traders,  277;  fanners, 
39;  at  hou.xowork  (fcnialesl,  IT'.i;  at  lionie  at  nnu  hine 
and  [ilain  scwini;  (females),  5>1  ;  at  lupin  s  nl'  enijiloy- 
uient,  f«J ;  unknown.  tlUti;  dcccaiHid,  4;jI  ;  ineajiaeitattd, 
118;  pupils  remaining  in  the  institutions  in  187S, 
2292;  total  admiwions  from  the  bcKi'm'np.  ^^42. 
The  total  admissions  to  date  (  IHS.3)  are  probably  l(i,(MH). 
liy  a  general  elas-siliratiini  of  ilu;  a'i>ove  tTadiiatcs  the 
number  devoted  to  mental  or  literar>' work  wjih  71(>; 
to  muaio  MmI  piuno-tuning  and  repairing,  527  ;  to  teeh- 
nicd  work  or  handicnift,  1111;  total,  2^48.  It  will  be 
teen  that  neariy  half  of  the  above  nuinber  had  learned, 
or  were  cniplo^  in«  some  naefiil  handicnft  or  buatneiB 
oeeuiiation. 

By  returns  of  the  U.  P.  census  of  ISSO.  one-lialf  of 
nil  the  blind  in  tlic  country  are  over  furty-eijcht  years 
of  ape.  Allowing  for  the  feeble  and  decrepit,  nioie 
than  Inilf  of  the  remainder  are  able  to  learn  some  use- 
ful handicnift,  and  lie  wholly  or  partly  self-MiHtaininp. 
if  ri'Cfi veil  nitu  linuKs  of  industry  for  iinplnymciil. 
Their  best  wcllare  would  If  thus  secured  ;  lieallli  and 
contentment  would  be  tli<  ir  portion;  a  higher  niond 
condition  would  aapcnwde  tbo  miacimbhi,  idle  lives  so 
many  of  them  are  now  obttsed  to  load.  Another  im* 
j)ortant  result  would  lie  tlic  lioaltliy  rt  l'ef  nf  the  cniinty 
poorlujuse.s  and  i>oor  families  trom  the  jiauper'sui  and 
8upp4>rt  of  BO  many  blind  persons  able  to  work.  No 
phikiniliropic  citizen  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  iact  of 
the  negleet  and  deslitntitm  of  so  larpe  a  portion  of  the 
adult  Mind,  who  would  otlienviso  be  alile  to  eoritribtifo 
by  tlieir  indiiiitry  to  tlie  rtdief  of  tlio.se  on  whom  lliey 
now  dcjK'ud. 

Though  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  nrcal  Britain 
dve  less  attention  to  litemiy  culture  and  mnsie  than 
Qioee  in  Auierion,  yet  much  more  is  done  for  the  adult 
blind  in  the  workshops  cstablishetl  for  their  oniploynu-nt 
than  in  this  eountry.  In  this  resi)eet  there  is  need  of  a 
great  change  in  the  American  institutions  for  the  blind. 

of  Atlmminn.^ — While  the  institution*  differ  on 
(his  iwint,  the  usual  time  of  admission  rsngcs  from  nine 
to  twenty-one  yeoxa.  In  ninny  institutions  the  period 
of  Mist  met  ion  is  seven  and  ci^dit  years;  in  others  the 
term  is  dis<-retionary.  'I'lic  most  iniport:int  ron>,idoni- 
tion  is  the  selection  of  that  iil-c  in  which  the  pupil  may 
be  best  trained  for  li-s  tuDue  support.  That  period 
would  probably  be  hi lueen  the  aites  of  dercn  and 
nineteen.  Many  blind  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten  can  be  itistmcted  in  the  rudiments  at 
home  or  in  the  primary  i  nmniou  schools,  and  are  then 
better  prepared  to  enter  the  institutions  tor  their  special 
training. 

Jirirf  Snmmarjf,—T\M  pofsem  of  American  insti- 
tutions may  be  stated  ns  njllows: 

1.  In  a  |K-rio;l  of  fif\y  years,  from  1S32  to  1882, 
thirty-three  in.stitution.s  have  been  established. 

2.  The  rai.sed  print  first  used  was  the  Boston  angular 
fewer  case,  the  Glasgow  and  Pbiiadclphin  capitals  (in 
whidi  the  first  dictionary  was  printed  fi)r  the  bi  nd  in 
three  vv)lunics ^.  Tlie.se  wore  succeeded  by  "eomliinoil," 
or  capitals  and  lower  case,  as  i.'cnt'rally  n.sed.  The  New 
York  point  system  ha.s  also  Im-ch  extensively  introduced. 
The  Bniillc  point,  m  genendly  used  in  Europe  (being 
internation.al),  has  long  Ik-cu  in  USe  here.  The  "Moon 
type,"  favorably  introduced  for  some  yean  in  Europe, 
is  now  being  adopted  for  the  8pe<-inl  use  of  adults,  who 
readilv  learn  this  jirinl  from  its lart'cr  size  and  s'mjilicity, 
but  are  unable  to  trace  the  small  letters  in  common  use. 
Tin  Liicaa  and  BVao  phonetie  lyataiM  of  Kuglaad  have 


never  been  n.sed  in  America.  A  niulti^ilicatii-n  of  .syf.- 
tema  of  printing  in  relief  is  a  gre.it  waste  oi  means, 
without  ailequate  odvant.iire  to  the  blind. 

3.  Of  the  handicnifta  introduced,  broooHnakimi  has 
pro\'ed  to  be  the  most  aTailafate,  and  is  almost  nnmr 
s;dly  adopted.  Basket-,  mattress-,  and  bniah  in.ikin.' 
car|>et-weiiving,  and  eane-scating  have  each  a  ujo  iLTj,iH 
share  for  males.  For  tenntlcs,  machine  and  plain  sewing 
and  crocbetUQgareeverywhere  taught;  alwcaoe-eeatu^ 

4.  Oalisthenie  and  gymnastic  ezeraaci  are  hnBg 
brought  info  general  iLse. 

f).  A  great  error  hxs  manifested  it.self  in  locating  so 
many  institutions  in  small  towns,  where  it  is  extremely 
lithcult  to  tinJ  Side  for  the  manufactured  articles,  apd 
a  t-uiisequent  restriction  in  that  valuable  braodb  of  oh 
St  ruction  u  the  result. 

6.  It  is  a  crcdit^ible  fact  that  of  the  thirty-thne 
in.stitutions  for  the  bl  n<l,  nine  WSie  OirigilMtsd  bfil' 
telligcnl  blind  graduates. 

7.  With  the  growth  of  all  the  institutions  the  in- 
creasing faoilitiea  of  instruction  hare  kept  pace.  Is 
addition  to  the  usual  gramnmrechool  conne,  maaycf 
the  pupils  have  nixslenvl  the  advanced  stibio<"ts  ..f  the 
high  .schools,  and  thirty  six  have  graduated  with  liotMir 
in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  American  institotipai 
in  1SSI,  as  reported  l^them,  was  25a±  In  IKTStk 
numlicr  wa.s  2292;  in-rea-sc  in  three  years,  240. 

The  .avcriire  .stay  of  jjupils  lx>ing  about  six  yeail. tbc 
numlx  r  annuallv  receiving  in.struetion  during tMISUUlt 
yc.ii-s  may  be  liiirly  estimated  at  3tjl>s. 

Of&c'uil  Censiu  of  the  Blind  /"r  JS-0.    Fi»al  C»mU  Lecnni 

Hot.  IS,  isse. 

Alabania.......M..........  1,399  j  MUsoari  2.236 

Arizona .....................      27  \  Moiitaua...............^ 

9Ti»   Nebraska  —  2» 

Ciklil(irnia»»<MM<»w>~i    644  !  Nevada   24 

O>lunt(lo  .................M    104   New  }{aixi{iahin...M~~  4li 

Connecticut.........^-..  6i:i 

Ditkot*.   (hi 

DeUwitre   127 

District  of  Ooluubia...    104  i 

Florida ......   215  ' 

Georgia   1,634  ' 

Idaltu   6 

Illiiuiis...   8,0151 

Indiana 

loiva  .......................  1^10 


......... 


New  Jcnwsjr, 
New  Mttxico...«.M~~M. 
Nf  w  York . 
North  Ckroliaa..M~.~. 
Ohio  

Oregon  

IVnnsylvauia  

RItode  Island ........... 

South  GuolJaa..~.~». 

TcilllMBOO  •  ••«••••  »•»••«■>■ 

Texas ........ 

Utah 


89 

S.OU 

r, 

3.*! 

m 
m 

til 


4* 

,„  i.no 
c 


Vennent.. 
Viqrinla. 
Wariiinjrton.. 
West  ViiKiuia........^..  AS 

Wiflootisin  MSS 

Wyoming   4 

Total  .^MfH 


748 

Kontnckjr ................  1^116 

Loniaiaua..................  843 

Maine.......M............».  797 

Maryland  M6 

HaMaubnaetto.   1,733 

Michigan  

MiiMi&wta ... 

Miiwissippi..   1,071 

The  ratio  of  tlie  Idind  to  the  wliole  impalattoa  «f  tkl 

Uuitcd  Status  is  1  to  each  H>J5  |H.'i-&ons. 

Taking  the  Slates  of  larpcat  ponulations.  the  South, 
North,  and  West,  we  ha\  c  the  following  results: 
Serrn  ffonthm  Htntet.    The  ain<recat«  popnla- 
tion  of  Alalwina,  (i«onria,  Keiititekv.  North 
Candtiia,  Teuutiwee,  Virginia,  aud  Wvat  Vir- 
ginia is  ...................M. 

Nnmberof  blind  in  (hessnie-..............~.M 

Ratio  «r  the  blind  to  tlie  whele~........  

Font  AVrfkerw  .Srefai.  Ptqwlatlon  of  Mew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  llLMi8dinastts,and  Now  Jcnay.  tt4Si*^ 

ToUl  blind  in  the  sane...   ^  11^ 

Ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  whole    1  bMKz 

Six  Wenlern  .State*.  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michi|M»IUI- 
uoia,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  total  population~....  VtjMJ^ 
number  of  biind...».. ...... 


1IU3I 
liaStf 


The  aveniL'es  of  uU  the  Northem  and  Western  N»!^ 
moy  be  regarded  as  equal  Forrign  atatistirs  sbo« 
the  southern  and  Asiatic  dtmatesBarethe  huxcstssa- 

Ik  t  of  blind.     The  aVK)ve  fiirures  in  liwile  tlie 
here,  but  the  large  number  ot  colored  perxuns  is  ls» 
South  may  modify  thia  to  aome  extent  (w.c} 
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IH»  Jiftt  tmi  OmiUUm  lit 


MM  . 
furniii 
rado. 

Gcoivia—  

nilnol*  

lowK  

K»n)ia.«   

Kfttitiit  ky   

LuuWi.uia^  

Mary  lund—. 
MiclilKun  .. 


Wtw  York  

S«w  Y'ork  State . 
Ncbnska   

N'orth  <"«roiina  . 

Nova  ><.t)tia  

Onivio,  CaaatU. 


Penn'vlvania 
Pa.  W.irk  K  M  'lii.' 
IV  lii'lu"  I  Home 
South  t  :ir-illna... 

Tennessee  

Teiu<  

Virjtinta  

W«ei  Virginia  

WltcoasiD..  


3m.  It.  Johnaon..' 
oiii  I'atten.— . 

\v.  w  iikinaoa  

(So  niKirU) 
H.  U  WillianM... 
F.  W.  rhilllM  

\V.  It.  WilMO  

T.  F.  Mc«  UD*  

i;,  K  Miii.T  

I!.  1!.  Hul,t.>..U  . 

I'  1..1IU  

M  .\iiai:ri"'<   

I'.  I).  Mi.rri-on-.. 

J.  V.  M.  r.lr.)v  

W.  L  l,mi*:I<-v  

.Ino  T.  Sihlcy  .... 

Ja«.  .1.  l>ow  

Wm  It  Wail  

.V.  a  WllU  r 
.1.  n  I'Brm.  l.  . 
a.  A.  <  .ii.iK' r 
('.  K.  Kra-vr 

Ic^.'lCttotr^."!;; 

\Vm  •  haptn»  

H.  I.  lUlL  

Mills  s.  1>.  Lloyd.. 

N.  F.  Walker  

J.  M.  Sturtevanl . 

F.  Kaln«y 

Wm.  U.  Vaughan 

.1.  C.  CoTell  

Mrt-  a  F.  UlUe.. 


Ma  

UtU*  Bock... 
Bwkalof  

MaooD  

Jacksonville.. 

In>li.ili:t|>ulia_ 

Viiii'^ri   „. 

nV\  .inrtotte.... 

l-..ul«Wll»>  

Itaiiju  ItouKe-. 
South  ~ 
RaJUmore 
LanalDg.. 

Jackaon  

Loul».  

Faribault   

New  York  

.\i-i>r;<-k;ii  itv 
 '.. 

li   

liniiitlorii   

(olunibiix   

tialem  

I"hiln.1clpt.i,i 
W.  I'hilad 

W.  I'hilad  

Cedar  iSprlog* 

NashrUle  

Auatin  

Staunton  

Komney  


1S.58 

\sea 

\uat 
\m 

1847 

\m 

W7 

\Mi 
IK52 

\m 

1BAS 

1ST9 
IW7 
IWl 

IWl 
IsTl 

1  h:.' 

IM7 
KZ 

im4 

1R38 

is7n 
1R49 


TnutMB-.. 

•4 


Stat«  ^ 


ll*.af 


ll.tMB.TM. 

IStZM 


M  19  W 
IS  U  81 


CorpoiaUos 

M 

TnisUMS.. 


Mate  A  Ins. 
'SUM...  


IllnflorH.  . 
<  orporation 
Truat«c«  


Stale  St,  lui. 
State  


t  .menmn  t 
Tnutfw»  . 
I  No  rep'>rt  i 
lorporaliori 


Truateea.. 


Rd.  vUlion 

Itefypnts  


|!» 
88 

i«S 

142 

m 
11 

IS 

i  ri.l  .V  statejis 
i.ui.'i»luture.  81 
■•^i«t«  jw 

-t.jff  A  iri'..'KiR  «  172 
'  liH  ri  v  y,\\\>  :-  t'tuplyd 
iJoriUtiona.^i'U  fem.  44 

i$Ute  ...laO  89  89 

I    "   M  83  88 

"   l5l    4S  W 

"    18    IB  84 

"   lis    12  «) 

"   -.n  T« 


24  63 
43  138 

63  ISA: 
68  SM 
80  641 
84  W 

18' 

64  V.'S] 

30    6.1 1 

17  111 
4«  ynl 
1'.  3«' 

219' 

M  1701 
17  '.'H' 
28  4:1 

63  m 

87  188 


■My  , 
u- 


2M 
275 

181 

270 ; 

21C 

2.VI 
'J(>7 


iVi' 

2?.'; 


ISO 
300 

349 1 
287 
2M 
2.'i« 


18^ 

10,000' 
4O,00Oi 

I 

12,000 
2.'),0«*l 
■-•T.CTC 

1  lll.fHMI 

11.4S2 

>  lit.lNKI 
4.'>,f)<HJ 

» 

Is""'' 

2'',' 

4'),,Vi7 

•  ;j7,(>oo| 

R,«oo! 

32/><«) 
!.'.7t''ii 
80,1  >*>0 
83^1  j 

•  43,mol 

6,000 1 

?) 

S,.'  

1 1, til  Ml 
24,ti3<i 
20,<»0 

18,(KX) 


•S,B09  8toae7n. 
10,809  «t»99  *■ 


10  » 
'1  ti.i','l  yra. 

■i  lo  -1  " 
1"  yrs. 
'* 

8  to  21  yra. 
10M30  ^ 

9  tots 

10  yn. 
9  to  21  yrs. 

iyto2.'5  " 

liitoi'i  " 

»  " 
wto21yn. 

I    8  yrs. 
I'Ho-M  rn. 
7  to  21  " 

iautst 


11,879 
2tMt48 

27/.7B 

w'sm 
ly.iKK) 
5,uiin 

4I,3fJl 
1K,500 
1H,J500 
8,380 

2.1,000 

*s,<m 

09,144 
4U,U00 
O^JJOO 

3.'.,v«:i 

-l.VTii 
30,IXKI 

88^1 


iv.,n64  m<\:\T, 

A,41S  .1  A   .v.  r. 

r.,ii;!;i  nut 

IM  \  r- 

  Xnuil  vr,«. 

24,U0Ul8  (O  ID  " 
10,00018  to  10  " 

7,t5nfi'<t  to  ■ 

lM,l«;ill  «  to  .;l  - 


H  yn«. 
8  A  over 
A»  req. 
10  yra. 
r,  •• 
7v  .i>ne'd 
,4  toOyr*. 
7t09  " 
'8  to  19* 

N  to  10  •■ 

No  limit, 
^u.  lOyra. 
-  yr« 
As  req. 

44 

Kotdet 

Ai  req. 


7  to  S  TT». 
Na  liiiiit. 

'  I. .  ■  \  rs 
N..  limit. 

'  yrs. 


Alat>ania  .. 

.\rkaij-i.'* 
''alil  ,niia.. 
(ol'jra'ii*.... 
(ievrgt*.  


'  lows 

Ka.'tvA'  ..  .. 

I  KeauiG^y., 


MarvlsTiil 


^lif>--ix^| 


^Ii^^t^.lU^l 

Ui&uMula  

I  New  York  

Sew  York  8tat«.. 
,  Nebraska   

North  Carolina. . 
I  No«a  Scotia.  


Ontario,  Caaada.. 


I  Pa  Work(.  HooM 

t'»  tii'Ini  Monie. 
y^tU  I  .ir<iliria 

Ttfntie-.M-c  

Te\»s  ,  

Virginia 


No  rrport 

Brooiua,! 

Nono  

iNo  rejwrt.) 
jBroom».iniutriaHi^OOue  teat'g 

No  report  ~. 

jBroonu,  wwinK'tnachtne*,  elo. 

HriH)iin,l>ii>k.-!»  in.it tr'rkH  s.J'Ki*) 

btiiiiutcHi  -   

lltrooius,ni»lln'A.%c?,cutte-M;at  g 

|C9tton  mattraaae*  

iVattreMea,  broonu,  mala,  etc.. 
I  »r'm«.matr«.,f  ttl»  aeat'g,  f67U6 

l^r'ji'iii',  etc 

Itr< ioii..'«,iiiiiltrciae»,calie  eeat'g 
l'n."ua>,  l.Tv.-lnw,  luattreaMa... 

Ilrooius,  exc.  

Matuneaaea,  ciue  MWIHg,  MOm. 
Itrooms,  et«  

llt',"i[ii^,  v.i-.-:-  .-.-.it         ,  Ir 
Willow- W4ri\  (■aiie-scaliiig, 

machine-MwluK. 
Wlllow.ware,  cane-«e«Ung, 

machine-Mowing. 
Rr^«,<a  II  i'-«>-at'f ,BMlL-ee  wg. 
I'Nii  r»'i«iii 

Nv  mattriaaea, 
I    carpets,  L-lc  ,  jii^.M. 
Brootna,  braahea,  eaipeta,  etc., 
I   value,  92ii,4i>8. 
Baaketa,  caD»«e«Uiig;  aewing. 

Itrooma,  bruahea,  iiia&,  etc.  

Mroonia,  iiru-ih^,  C]lne-M^ating 
Br'mi.  niaitr  ,  c^im-  -••  ii  k;,  J220 
Br'iiit,  mattr  ,  cai.i-M  aCit,  8ftlO 
Br  nis,  iiiiii  1  r  ,  cir..'  ^<li«^'g.  $478 
f'arjx  tK.  i-amj  M^ulitii.'  


.  1 


1 

I- 

at 

cs 

H 

Ho 

2 
8 
S 

7 

1 : 

No 

1*2 

IH 
lii 

Yea 

No 

U 

Yea 

No 
Yea 

M 
U 

44 
«l 

21 

11 
7 
6 

10 
» 
'21 

12 
4 
9 
fi 

84 

IS 

M 

17 

•i 

•19 

(■) 


roniMnwl  print.., 
Liiiti  and  point..» 
IkiftluD  type  


toyraramaati  aaal«ai>la>a4. 


Nevbnlldiri^'^ 
Good  EBf.  InamdMB..  AdoH  work  a.  i  urtment. 
Uiual  branches  ...  Industrial  lii  jiartaieut 


Line  and  point.  General  l.un.  brunch  s 

Une and  liraille point  Uaual  and  hii;h  iscbool.l 
Line  and  K.  Y. point..  Com.  and  hlKh  school 

"  «       a    .. '.ram  ti!i.l  tii-li  .ch.ml. 

"  MM  _.(i,5i,cr»l  Kiic.  toiinw  .. 

■•  n        M     I       u  u 

Boil.  Una  and  Brallte!|Gmn.  and  high  Khooi 
B<Mt.,Mtub  N  Y  i>oinVEng.branchea,  Latin. 
Line  and  l^r.aU-  i  iint'Eng.  and  high  achool. 
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,  Bl,OCK,  Maukice,  a  French  sUtirtioniD  and  polit- 
ical ''conomist,  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Geimany,  Feb.  18, 
ISir).  He  was  taken  to  Franoe  wben  five  years  old, 
Md  aatuiaiizcd  there.  lie  was  connected  with  the  bu- 
y<i  cf  lt»ti&tic8  in  the  ministry  of  aimculture,  com- 
UJyi  Mid  jiublic  works  after  1843,  and  was  made 
^rf  MBrtaut  iu  it  in  1853.    Leaving  hia  position  in 

.M  hm  fltooe  devoted  himself  to  literary  work, 
^^nion^  his  nuroeronB  publications  on  BtaUfltks  'aDd  po- 

economy  the  most  important  are — l>6f  Charga 
^\  Affriailturr  dang  Ifs  (Uvrrs  /'n/.«  (/'  T  Eurojtr  IH.'iO)^ 

wiich  Was  crowned  by  the  Institute  and  the  iSociety  oi 


Us  jtlit.1  rlienU  (1851);  lJu  Cf/nuntTcr.  drx  Grains  i  1  S.'>4), 
translated  iroill  tiM  Cfoman  of  Dr.  G.  lloe^cr;  Stntlm- 
tiqne  de  la  France  eomparit  auec  detdixen  JakaU  de  t  Eu- 
Tffpf  ( 1 800 ;  2d  ed.  1874) ;  Pamanet  (tm/oarU.  da  dtven 

Ltnfs  de  t Europe  (1S62|,  which  has  Dt'*'n  tnm.-^liitfd 
into  .several  languages ;  Let  Finances  de.  la  Frnna-  de- 
pin's  lSir>  (1803) ;  L' Europe. politique  et  goa'nle  (1809); 

IM  TMorideHt  tht  Sod'afisme  en  AUemoffne  p872) ; 
Mimuet  d^Eoonomie  prntitfue  (1872),  whidi  wai 

rrowiH  'l  by  the  Fn-nch  A«idt'niy  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  ten  languages }  TraiU  ttUorique  et  pratique 
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lU:  JSfiitMtiijii'  (KhTsi,  wliiili  lixs  boon  translated  into' 
Gcnunil,  Italian,  ami  SpanLsh;  Entretien*  am-  V  Aihnin- 
iitrtUiiia  tlu  /iiv"  ( lS7*J-^2),  ten  little  vulumcs  givinf 
popiiUr  infunimtioii  on  Frunoe,  its  de|)artuenta  ud 
ooniuiunes,  I'uris,  the  budget,  taxes,  apiculture,  man- 
uforturefl.  and  conimorec ;  and  La  Qmntmtnict  au  Cn- 
thnjer'Hixhi/isiii'  Ism'i.  He  has  edited  L'  Anutmire  ile 
T Kromiiitit  ji'Ji/i./iif  since  is.'iti,  niakine  now  nvt-nty-six 
volunn's.  ill  till'  I  .iriiiT  vcdumea  tlie  name  of  M.  (ruil- 
lauiniri.  the  imbliAlit-r,  w:i«  joined  with  that  of  M.  Bluck 
on  the  title-page.   He  also  edited  L^AnnuairedeTAii 


J,^  Dirtiimiiiiire  qfnfml  tfr  fa  I'ofitique  (1865;  2d  t'd 
l">71l;  ami  lla-  JiiUi'illii'  th:  1  Ailminixtratlnn  /run- 
^am.  Hi-  hiiii<  <>iitnbiucd  Immcntlyto  />■  Tnnjts,  and  in 
recent  yeara  to  7>  Journal  ae»  DibaU.  More  elabo- 
rate articles  irom  hia  pen  have  appearxMl  in  J/c  Journal 
da  risomamuttv  and  in  the  Revue  aes  Deux  Mondet.  In 
ISf)!  he  obtained  irom  the  Acadcmv  of  Sciences  the 
Moiityon  prire  for  Mtatiatics,  which  nad  not  been  be- 
stowed tor  fV'ur  yt'ai>  pntviuiis.  lie  Is  a  nionilxT  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  has  ri'ceived  twenty  foreiK'n 
orders.  In  April,  1880,  he  wna  ck>  t»  il  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  Aeadcmy  of  Moral  aiid  Political  Sci- 
ences. 

BLOOMINOTON.  the  ooanty-seat  of  MoLaui  oa, 

TIL,  is  125  miles-  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago  and  1S«  miles 

N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Jjouis.  Tt  is  on  fonr  railroads — the 
Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Indiana.  Blooniinirton,  and 
Western,  the  Illinois  Central,  ami  thi-  Lake  Krio  ami 
Western.  It  has  a  tiue  court-huiise,  whieh  cost 
$100,000,  a  dty-haO,  tad  the  c-ounty  i»ri.s.>n.  There 
•n  seven  holds,  throe  national  banks,  two  other  banks, 
three  daily  md  eight  weekly  newspapers,  twelve 
elmrclios.  and  as  many  sth<Mils.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
liliiio:^  Woslcyan  University.  founde<l  in  18.57.  A 
little  'ii.-.t:uii  e  tu  the  north  of  the  eiiy  are  llie  Tlliiiois 
State  Normal  I'Miversity  an<l  a  soldiers  orphans  home. 
Jffloomington  also  mntuins  a  female  college  and  a  Caih- 
olio  academy.  Boides  the  large  car-works  of  the  Chi- 
oago  and  Alton  RaOnMid  and  furnaces  and  foundries, 
itnas  manufactures  of  trunks,  fanialMS,  mtebak  fiint- 
ture,  and  stoves.  The  city  wttled  in  18^  and 
has  Krown  steadily.  It  has  two  parks,  an  excellent 
Bunply  of  wat*  r,  a  street  railway,  and  well-paved  streets 
lignted  with  lms.  Its  pmperty  is  valued  at  $3,781,000, 
its  public  debt  is  $162. *KX),  and  its  entire  expenses  for 
the  year  1881  were  $129,0001  PopolatiOD,  dlielly  «f 
American  birtb.  17,180. 

BIX>0]ffIN<3TON,  the  ooonty-fleat  of  Moone  oo., 
Tnd.,  is  on  the  Loobville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  'A  miles  8.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  a 
court-hoiisi',  jail,  national  bank,  11  chnn  In  s.  an  excel- 
h-nt  biL'ti  sehiMjl  and  other  public  wluwrls,  ami  is  the 
.seat  lij  liana  State  University,  oriranized  in  ls2y. 
It  has  a  machine-shop,  plou^di-iactory,  two  fumiture- 
fiMStoriee,  three  itave-favtorics,  a  cnair-facUny,  two 
spoke-factories,  a  wooUen-fiwtoiy,  a  hung*  taaneiy,  and 
two  srist-mills.   Population,  2750. 

BIXJOMSnURf;  th.>  roimty-seat  of  Columbia  oo., 
Pa.,  is  on  the  Xortli  iiraiu'h  ut'th4'  ."^iis'iuehanna  River, 
22  m  l  -  aliove  the  iiuietion  of  the  t\so  liraiirhes  at 
Northumberland,  ami  on  the  Bloomsburg  division  of 
the  I)ebnmM  and  I^ackawanna  Railroad.  It  luis  two 
hotels,  an  opera-house,  three  banks  (one  natipoalK  four 
weekly  newspapers,  ten  churches,  good  pubfio  Mmods, 
and  a  State  normal  wdiowl.  It  has  three  iron-fumaoes, 
three  foundri<'s  and  car-works,  Wsides  other  industrial 
work.s.  It  is  li^rliti  d  with  iras  and  sniiplied  with  water 
by  a  private  i-ompany.  It  wa.s  laid  out  in  lH<t3  atid 
incoriMinit^^-d  \\s<.  a  town  in  1ST2.    Population,  oT02. 

BL().SSBUR(i,  a  town  of  Tioc-a  c<i..  Pa,  is  on  the 
Tioga  Uivcr,  miles  N.  of  WiHiams|)ort,  and  on  the 
Xion.  Jiilmira,  and  State-Line  Itailruod,  the  Blossbuiv 
MoXlQnitng  Railroad,  the  Amot  and  Pine  Creek  Rail- 
nad,  and  wa  Boatheini  hranoh  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal 


Com|>any'd  Riiboa<l.  It  has  three  hotels,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  six  churches,  an  academy,  a  graded  achuol 
and  other  schools.  It  has  a  glasa-factorv,  two  saw- 
mills, a  large  tannery,  a  car-shop,  a  raachme-sbop.  a 

boiler-shop,  a  foundry,  a  flouring-mill.  and  two  idai:- 
ing-milk.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Blossburs;  Rcmi-bitu- 
mmous  steam-coal  reirion.  It  is  Uoti  t'eot  alxtve  tide- 
water, and  has  mineral  springs.    Population.  214^). 

BLUKBIRD,  a  species  of  the  genus  Si"fi<i.  family 
T^irdi'dtr,  There  are  at  lejLst  three  species  of  bluebirds, 
all  confined  to  North  America:  1.  The  Eastern  or  Wil- 
aon'i,  &  sai2iii,isone 

of  the  Uiidbttf  the  Baatorn  United  Statea  Ttis  bril- 
liant blaaabore,  with  cinnamon-brown  brca.st  an  1  white 
aliilomen;  arrives  early  in  the  spring  and  is  noted  ibr 
the  luelody  of  it^  song;  nests  in  holes  and  bys  five  or 
six  pale-blue  ecgs.  2.  The  Western  or  Mexican,  S. 
Mr.rirttu'i,  occurring  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific,  is 
very  similar,  bat  has  a  large  brown  patch  in  the  blue 
of  the  upper  parts.  3.  The  Arctic,  arctim,  is  of  a 
naler  blue  above,  and  mostiv  white  below ;  it  inhabits 
Western  North  America  with  the  last.  All  three  are 
ven'  sirnilar  in  aj^ipcaranco  and  habits.  ;  K.  <:. 

I^LL  K  LAWS,  a  name  given  to  a  fictitious i^xie  >:iid 
to  have  existed  anmng  the  early  settlers  of  Connctti- 
ouL  As  iiir  as  it  is  known,  the  name  was  first  used  in 
print  in  1 7('>2  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Real  AtkMH^- 
taget  mkieh  Minitten  aud  BeopU  may  evoy,  ftpfdalfy 
wi  the  Crtonies,  by  cmforming  to  the  Churdt  of  Enff- 
Jtnul.  and  even  there  if  was  merely  a  va(.nie  ejiithet, 
api»lied  in  derisinn  of  the  reliirious  euj.toms -if  the  I'uri- 
tan.-.  Tiie  term  had  evidently  l)een  in  inilotjuial  u.se 
tiir  ."-ome  time  previous,  and  was  employed  as  m  Hudi- 
hnix,  where  the  hcni's  religion  it  §na  to  have  beea 
'  *  Presbyterian  true  blue. "  It  became  fixed  in  ittjjmft- 
ent  meaninfr  by  the  publication  of  The  Qeiteni  Bmorg 
of  Cnn»eet4eut  from  ttf  Ft'risl  Settlement  Georfft 
Friiirick  to  iV«  latrrt  jierind  of  amity  with  Great  Britnem 
prior  to  the  Rei^Jutum.  By  a  Getttlmnni  of  f/it  Pr->r- 
incf  (London,  1781).  This  curious  farrat'o  wjis  written 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  an  Eniscopalian  elergvinan,  who 
has  been  well  characterized  by  Rev.  Dr.  £.  1^  Beaids- 
ley,  in  his  IliMory  of  the  Episaipal  Churdtm  Qmnetli' 
attf  at  "notorioda  for  hia  eventM  caseer  at  a  da^ST- 
man  and  bli  actravagant  and  {nctediUe  atatenents  u 

an  historian."  Always  a  hot  heade<l  opTHinent  of  the 
Congregationalisms,  whi  'se  ministers  were  then  support <h1 
by  pansh-rates  in  <  onni  rti(  ut.  Peters  was  esjtecially 
vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  the  popular  movements 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Anmicaa  Bcvolutkm,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  nattva  ooontiy.  Takinf  refqge  ia 
Kn^and,  he  had  his  revenge  b^  pobUdiing  a  hwoqr 
detamin^  the  colony  and  full  of  statements  as  false  a 
that  on  Its  title-page  about  the  first  settlement.  He 
pn)fes.ses  to  give  only  spci  imcns  of  a  %'ast  multitude 
whieh  he  siiys  were  "  profwrly  termed  Blue  I.jiws  -r  <  . 
Itloiidy  laws — fur  they  were  all  .H;inctified  with  rxivtii- 
niunii  ation,  confiscation,  fines,  banishment,  whiupin^^ 
cutting  off  the  ears,  Boring  the  tongue,  and  oeatL" 
He  adda  fiiithar  that  "aimibr  lawaatiU  [thafcii,  m  1781J 
prevail  oiver  Nevr  England  as  the  common  hnrof  the 
ct)untry."  Of  hia  forty-five  sDccimeim.  the  following 
are  the  most  characteristic:  "No  one  shall  U- a  free- 
man or  trivc  a  vote  uiile>s  he  be-  converted  ami  ;i  nuni- 
lier  in  full  <-ommunion  of  one  of  the  churches  alloned 
in  this  i  Kiminion.  No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded 
to  a  Quaker,  Adamite,  or  Other  heretic.  No  nriest 
shall  abide  in  this  DoDUnion;  beihaU  be  bauislu-o.  and 
suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  mi^  be  seised  fay 
any  one  without  warrant"  TTie  laws  relating  to  Sob- 
•  lay  ar»'  i:i\en  as  t'ulliovs:  "The  Sabbath  shall  l^eirin  at 
sunset  on  >. it  unlay.  NO  one  shall  run  on  the  .^abhath 
day.  or  walk  in  his  garden  or  elsewhere  ex(  ept  nver- 
cntly  to  and  from  meeting.  No  one  shall  tr.ivel.  <xK>k 
victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  No  woman  shall  kiss  ner  chiU  oa 
the  Sabbath  or  fosUug  day."  Perhana  the  WMt  fit* 
mousoftheeefieiitioaB  lamia  thia:  "Noooeahilliaid 
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Common  Plr»er,  kMD  Cbrotmas  or  saints'  days,  make 
minced  pies,  dance,  play  oanlt),  or  |)lay  anv  instrument 

of  music  exci  i>t  ilic  dnun,  trumpet,  ami  Jews'  harn. " 
The  laj4t  is  oia"  ot  tin-  most  ali«<iml :  "  Kvery  male  sfioll 
have  his  haircut  rnuiid,  uii-urdiiig  toaea]!;  '  and  Pe- 
ten  takes  care  to  add  that  this  is  cuntrao'  to  the  Lent- 
ical  lair.  Besides  the  laws  themselTes,  Peters  pmt'esses 
lo  nf«  instances  of  their  enforoement,  such  as  that  in 
1750  an  Epi.<<co|>al  clergyman  was  complained  of  by 
the  ^nd  jurv,  tried,  and  fined  for  several  \'iolation8 
of  the  Sabbatli,  which  eonsititcd  in  combing  a  lock  of 
his  wiu,  liuiiiMiiti.'.  w.ilkiiiL'  too  fast  SnMII  cfioRihi  ZIU- 
uing  into  »'hurcli  when  it  rained,  etc. 

A  professed  histoiy  etjiitainiii!,'  sudi  curious  state- 
ments whs  very  acceptable  to  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  the  Puritana,  and  some  of  thew  Bfaie  Lam  were 
quoted  even  by  respectable  writers  tm  temdM  q|Min- 
mens  of  New  Kn^iand  legislation.  Another  matter 
that  liiw  catLscil  nn.-yiiiprchension  on  fli<'  part  of  «)me 
investigators  is  the  fact  that  in  1636,  Kcv.  Julin  Cotton 
of  Bosti>ii,  haviiiir  Ix-en  rci|iicstcd  to  assist  tlic  iiiatr- 
istrates  of  Massachuseltj*  Colony  in  |)repariiiK  a  code 
of  laws,  drew  up  and  presented  -1  <  opy  of  Motet  Am 
Jiidicialt,  compiled  entirely  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  retaining  the  Tcry  languairc  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thoujih  these  never  were  adople<l  by  any  colony,  they 
were  printed  at  Ijomlon  in  ItUI  under  the  false  title  of 
jUutract  of  Latct  of  Xrtc  Euijldml. 

In  16H6  the  goveruinenf  of  t  lie  Connecticut  colony  de- 
termined that  "'the  magistrates  should  atlminister  jus- 
tice iiccording  to  the  laws  here  established,  and  for  want 
thereof  Boconling  to  the  word  of  God."  New  .settlers 
who  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  weve  to  be  admitted 
to  tbeflill  rifhtsof  dttsenship  b;r  a  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  town,  church-membership  not  being  cxim  ssly 
required,  lu  UA2  the  (Jenenil  Court,  follow  in;;  tlic 
example  of  MaKsjichusetts,  established  the  t'ollowinc  as 
capital  offences:  idolatry,  witchirat't,  Masj^ilicniy,  nnu'- 
der,  b^tiality,  sodomy,  adulter.-,  rain-,  niau-stcaliiig, 
^  false  witncjss  to  take  away  life,  and  treason.  Ai^^-onl- 
*  ing  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  of  which  examples  may 
be  fiaood  in  Coke,  and  ailerward  in  lilackstonc,  Scrip- 
tnre-texts  were  quotofl  to  confirm  the  statutes.  Hie 
first  code  wa.s  aiIo[.fi d  !.\  the  <!cneral  Court  May,  It'i.'iO, 
and  apjK  ars  to  h.i\  c  Li  en  <  onipiIcd  by  Roger  LuiUow. 
It  wa.-.  rootnicd  cliii'fly  on  the  code  ot'  Ma.ssachus«'tts. 
which  had  been  printed  in  Jf)4>*;  other  provisions  wen- 
taken  from  the  previous  orders  of  the  Ueneral  Court. 
In  them  there  are  tiaces  of  the  stem  vindictive  charac- 1 
t«r  of  the  ajge  to  which  the^  betoni^ed.  To  the  capital  I 
offences  before  enumerated  it  wa.s  added  that  stubiKtm 
and  relx'llious  sons  above  fil'tccn  vears  of  aire  luiKht,  on 
the  complaint  of  their  parents.  \k?  j)Ut  to  death,  and 
this  law  was  sanctioned  bva  relerence  to  l>euter(»noniy. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  that  age  who  had  smit- 
ten father  or  mother.  For  burglarj'  or  nighwajriobbeiy 
the  punishment  for  the  first  offence  was  brandbg  on 
the  forehead  with  B,  or  if  tlie  crime  were  committed 
on  the  Lord's  Day  the  offender  should  lose  one  of  his 
ears:  a  .second  offeiuc  shoiiM  W  punished  in  the  same 
way;  and  foratlurd  oficihc  the  criminal  should  be  juit 
to  death  u.s  incorrigible.  Trial  by  jury  was  established, 
but  in  civil  cases,  at  least,  the  Twdict  might  be  ren- 
dored  b^'  two-thirds  of  the  jwy.  For  the  supi>ort  of 
tbemiiusteEBof  thegoq)el  itwiapiovided  that  <  itizens 
shonld  be  called  upon  to  snbecribe  for  that  purt><>.«e,  but 
"if  anyman  refn.se  to  paya  meet  proponi.iu.  that  then 
he  he  rated  by  authoritv  in  some  just  iiml  ci|Ual  way  ;" 
and  this  ratiuL'  was  to  be  (■oti>ii|(  n  d  a  detit.  All  |>er- 
80  ns  Were  nYpiired  to  attend  tlie  stated  exercise  of  Wor- 
ship on  Sunday  and  fast-da.\'8,  under  penalty  five 
shillings.  Tobacco  was  not  to  be  u.«<Hi  by  any  persons 
under  ttrenty  years  of  age ;  every  public  use  of  it  was 
fined  sixpence.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  laws  dis- 
play a  brtter  nnderstandiog  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  the  needs  of  nrinfy  than  SBJ  BwTnpoin  Irjpnln 
tion  tiur  a  century  later. 
M«w  Hav«n  ma  asttied  In  1098  Iqr  a  ookny  oader 


Rev.  John  Davenport,  together  withlheorftihia  Eaton 
and  Kdward  Hoplcins,  who  had  been  wealthy  London 

merL-hantg.  Tlu-  fundamental  agreement,  made  bv  the 
"free  planters"  June  4.  163').  dwlared  that  the 
Scriptures  set  forth  a  perfec  t  nde  ior  the  government 
of  commonwealths,"  and  all  prtsent  held  themselves 
bound  bv  ndes  made  in  acconiance  therewith.  They 
agreed  that  "  free  burgesses  should  be  chosen  out  of 
members  of  some  one  of  the  approved  churches  of 
New  England  "  This  nile  was  enforced  when  other 
towns  combiiieti  with  New  Haven.  In  16.56  there  was 
published  in  I^ondon  a  volimie  called  Xnr  Ilmnit 
Settling  in  Nnc  England,  ami  snnir  I^itrrs  for  G'ov- 
emment:  PublitheJ /or  thr.  Ure  of  that  ('i)tittitj.  These 
laws  had  bee*  adopts  at  various  times  by  the  General 
Court,  hot  were  revised  and  di^esled  m  1655,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  England.  They  are  in  the 
main  similar  to  those  of  the  Hartford  colony,  yet 
there  is  perba|>s  a  more  itmrked  eu'b  uvor  to  give  the 
colony  of  Nt'w  Haven  a  religiuua  character.  Auionir 
the  additional  laws  may  be  note*!  one  which  orders 
that  heretics  who  "go  about  to  subvert  the  Christian 
faith  or  religion,"  if  they  "continue  obstinate  therein 
after  due  means  of  eonvictioo,  shall  be  fined,  banished, 
or  otherwise  severely  pnnisbed."  This  coae  was  re- 
pnnte<l  at  Hartford  in  1838,  under  the  title  The  Bhe 
I^nrs  of  Xrtc  Harm  Cntony,  vmttdh/ called  Bhe  Lnv4 
of  Connfcticiif.  Comvif'tl  hij  an  Aiiti'i>(<iriiiii.  llie 
compiler  was  Hon.  H.  R.  Iliiuuan,  then  secretary  of 
stale.  The  title  indicates  that  the  publication  was  in- 
tended to  jnatify  and  support  the  old  charges  about  the 
Rlue  Laws,  yet  it  really  provfla  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  most  striking  featora  of  listen'*  travesty  of 
the  eariy  legislation. 

The  records  of  the  courts  of  the  early  wttlcments  of 
Connecticut  have  been  preserved  and  publi.shecl,  but 
there  is  little  mention  in  them  of  the  infliction  of  death 
or  of  severe  or  unusual  j>uniduuents.  Ucrc.sy  was 
punlahed  by  banishment;  in  1657,  Qtiakeis  and  Rant- 
ers were  prohibited  firom  coming  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Haven.  In  1601  the  new  charter  gave  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  except  papists.  The  law  impos- 
ing a  fine  tor  neglect  of  public  worship  was  repealed  in 

It  cannot  justly  l>c  said  that  Connecticut  owes  its 
prominence  as  the  State  of  the  "Blue  J*iws  "  to  the 
greater  humanity  of  the  laws  of  other  colonics.  With 
these  both  her  laws  and  the  practice  under  them  oompMO 
fiivorably.  Rhode  Island  and  Penuyrlvania,  however, 
owins  to  the  enlightened  oharacter  of  their  founders, 
t'onnhonorHble  exceptions.  To  state  correctly  the  cha- 
nictcr  of  the  laws  of  the  New  EnLdaud  colonies  would 
require  a  full  ilLscussion  gl"  the  origin,  liisior\'.  and 
Ix'liets  of  their  founders.  We  can  here  indicate  only 
a  few  points.  The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  their  followers  in  the  seventeenth  I(M)ki!d  upon 
civil  government  as  an  institution  etiually  divine  with 
the  Church.  They  believed  that  God  had  revealed  in 
the  Bible  laws  and  principles  for  both  institutions. 
These  views  were  uppfied  in  one  way  by  the  adherents 
of  the  various  e.-^talijished  chua-hes  in  EuroiH',  and  in 
another  by  the  Puritans  in  foundinL'  their  new  com- 
monwealths in  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World. 
Throughout  the  civilized  world  at  that  time  there  was 
a  diqwsition  to  extend  the  jnovinos  of  public  law  and 
to  entrench  upon  the  domain  of  private  righta,  to  eom< 
pel  the  individual  to  submit  to  society.  And  when  we 
remember  this,  and  consider  the  examples  of  it  in  the 
legislation  of  (jn-at  Hrit.iin  and  \ariuu.<  colonies,  we 
may  rather  approve  the  moderation  of  the  I'liritans 
of  ConniH  ticut  m  their  legislation  about  personal  habits 
and  domestic  affairs  than  censure  them  ior  error  in 
this  respect.  In  one  particular,  however,  their  laws 
gave  miaaent  offianoe,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
all  the  odium  east  upon  the  "  Blue  Iaw&  '*  The  Ftari- 
tans  insisted  that  the  ol)»ervanec  of  the  ."^abbathj  being 
required  bv  the  Decalogue,  was  of  universal  oblmtiott 
ana  thooM  be  eofinoad  by  the  civil  magiitiaiek  TDieir 
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opponent,  of  whatever  olass,  jealoaB  of  any  infringe- 
met^of  penonal  lilH-rty.  founilnere  an  especially  &voir^ 
•ble  point  of  attack.  t>()wn  to  the  preHent  my  it  b 
oommun  to  stifrinutijui  laws  forlmidinir  s<'<'ul!ir  cKJcapa- 
tions  or  travel  (in  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  "Blue 
Laws. ' ' 

As  it  is  frequently  eupposeil  that  the  clcr^  of  that 
time  excrciflea  a  tyranny  over  the  community,  it  may 
be  well  to  meatioa  that  the  Cunnecticut  code  vc^mmiy 
decbred  that  "church-members  may  be  dealt  with  by 
the  civil  magistrate  without  interference,"  and  that 
"civil  punishment  wa.s  alloiretlKT  independent  ofehnrch 
censure."  InMa^isaidiusettsand  Conne<-lieut  the  (>eo|ile, 
•ooording  to  the  ooDStitutiou,  took  the  o«th  uf  fidelity 
to  tbe  oommonwealth,  not  to  the  kinf  •  Of  ootine  it 

WU  impossible  to  pn^vent  other  subjert.s  of  the  king 
from  coming  within  their  Wunda  ami  claiming  the  lib- 
erty of  free-born  KnLrli.shmen,  an<l  even  calling  upon 
the  civil  and  ceclesia^ticsd  authorities  of  Knglanu  to 
enforoe  here  thn.sc  laws  of  the  mother-coiuitr>'  which 
the  original  aettlera  had  tried  to  avoid.  In  the  strug- 
gle that  ensued  one  of  the  most  formidable  weapons 
used  bv  the  opponents  of  the  colonial  authorities  was 
the  ri<licule  cast  uixin  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Puriiuns,  and  this  has  firam  various  motives  bom  eon* 
tiiiued  to  the  present  day. 

Hi>o  TVue  Bine  L<iw»,  i-ditod  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull 
(H-u  tfunl,  IsTOi,  wliicli  (lives  tin  ->rvi  r^il  r:  A,  s  of  the  Con- 
necticut fnl()iii(»««.  niitl  Pet<'r8'«  Uhturtj  of  I  oniirrlirut,  <>dit»'<1 

by  8.  J.  McCorniick  i  New  York,  1877  .  i.  )•  i, 

BLUFFrON,  the  ooonly-seat  of  Wells  Ind.,  is 
on  the  Wabash  River,  24  miles  S.  of  JVwft  Wayne,  on 

the  Fort  Wayne.  Cincinnati,  and  I»iii,«ville  Hailrnad 
and  on  the  T(ile<lo,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  \io\m  Kailruad. 
It  has  a  fine  puhlie  si-hool,  six  churches,  two  weekly 
new^^pa]x>rs,  »ix  saw-mills,  two  plaoiog-mills,  two  foun- 
dn(>8,  four  flour-mills,  a  woollen-imH,  and  a  hagt  Vam- 
Ih  t  and  cattle  trade.    Population,  2504. 

ULUNTSCnLI,  JoHANN  Kasi'ar  (lSOS-1881),  a 
(Jcnnan  inri.st  and  statesman,  waslwtrn  at  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland, March  7.  1S0S.  He  was  educated  at  the  Polit- 
ioal  Instil  nie  I  if  that  city,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  eiyoyed  tbe  instmction  of  Savigi^y  and 
Nielnihr.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  from 
the  University  of  Ik'rlin,  and,  rctuniinL'  to  Znridi.  he- 
ffan  to  lecture  on  lloman  law.  lie  also  held  a  position 
in  ihe  diitrietnmnt,  and  in  1833  he  was  made  eztraor- 
^Bnanr  pniliBssor  m  the  neiriiy>foiinded  University  of 
Zurich.  In  the  political  diseussions  of  the  Ume  he  in- 
clined  to  the  conservative  side.  In  1837  he  hccamo  u 
luemlwr  of  the  grand  council,  and  in  l  s:i'J  of  the  lo<  aJ 
government.  In  he  gave  up  liis  |x).sition  in  the 
uovemment,  and  in  1H4S,  in  oouac«pienue  of  the  tri- 
umph of  tbe  radical  party,  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
be  was  niaile  profi-v'<or  of  German  private  law  and  in- 
teruationul  law.  litre  he  also  engaged  in  politics, 
taking  part  with  tlie  national  liljeral  party  in  opposition  to 
the  aMolutistS.  in  l  Mj  I  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Uuiver- 
iity  of  Hddelberg  :u!  professor  of  political  Hcienee.  He 
soon  became  a  memU'r  of  the  Parhament  of  Baden,  and 
in  186.3  was  appointe<l  a  priv>'  counsellor.  He  exerted 
himself  for  the  e.stabli.slunent  of  a  Cierman  parliament 
and  for  lil^eral  refurui  in  the  liKial  parliament,  lie  al.su 
advocated  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  assisted  in 
founding  the  Protestant  Union  in  1864,  and  presided 
over  severs!  conventions  of  German  Protestants.  In 
ISC)!*,  he  strove  to  sc«'urc  the  nentrality  of  Baden  in  the 
war  U-lween  Austria  and  l'rns>ia,  and  at  its  close  wiis 
electwl  a  meudjer  of  the  customs-parliament  which  pre- 
pared the  wav  for  a  closer  union  of  North  and  South 
Germany.  Vie  died  at  Carisruhe.  Oct.  HI.  issl. 
Througliont  liis  career  he  wxs  noted  for  his  literaiy  ao- 
tivity.  lli.s  first  important  publication  w;is  Staatt-  vnd 
R<-r/its,/fsrJiu  /,/'■  il'-r  Stiult  iiii'f  Lniiihchlift  Zilri'ch 
(lH;iS-;i9;  'M  vd.  \  Aft*'r  removiuL' to  Munich  he 

published  yl//'/' //I"'"'-'' 'SVart/.sn<7// (!>>•'•■_' ;  4th  ed.  lSo8- 
69) ;  Deuttcka  Pnoatncht  (1^3-64) ;  J>iewwM  Real- 
Mm  derMUm  (186^);  AUancUi$die  Gottm-  md 


Weltideen  in  Ovren  Wirlcungm  auf  <l'x  H'-nvinliiin 
(1866):  Gachickle  de*  fUlgrmancn  lStaat$rtchti  und 
der  Mitik  (IWvt) ;  Dnx  motlfme  KrtfgtrocKt  drr  dn!- 
inrtm  Sdtntni  f  I  siit'i  i  ;  Ihix  modame  V'uUeerrtcht  al» 
Rn-htxhtirJi  init  Erhiatminijen  (186K).  In  conjunctioo 
with  Brater  lie  bccan  the  publication  ol'  Drul$d*n 
StaaUioorttrbuch  (II  vols.,  1859-70).  He  aim  pub- 
lished a  number  of  smaller  treatises  on  gnsstioas  of 
Uw.  bistoiT,  Dolitice,  and  inteniational  law. 

BOARDMAN,  G-WiBOT  Daita  (1801-1831),  Amer 
ican  Baptist  missionar>',  Wit.«  boni  m  Livcrmore.  Me., 
Vt'h.  1,  |M)1.  He  graduated  at  Waterville  College 
(now  Colhy  Umvennly)  in  1822,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1825.  He  sailed  for  Bunnab, 
July  16,  1825,  and  became  distin^ished  for  his  mis- 
sionarj-  devotion  and  success,  winninir  for  }iinis<  lf  the 
honorable  title  "the  Ajiostle  of  the  Karens.  '  He 
died  amid  the  Burmese  mountains,  Feh.  11,  1831. 

BOABDMAN,  Geokoe  Dana.  D.  D  ,  eon  of  the 
preceding,  and  step-son  of  Adoniram  .1  udson,  D.  D.  He 
was  born  in  Tavoy,  in  British  Burmah,  Aug.  18,  1828 : 
sailed  for  Americ;i  at  the  age  of  six;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  Ls5:.',  and  at  Newton  Theologiad 
Semimuy  in  1855;  onlained  and  settled  as  pastoral 
Barnwell  C.-H.,  S.  C,  in  December  of  the  same  vear; 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Churm  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  October,  185fi.  to  May,  1864; 
Ixjcaujo  pastor  of  the  I'inrt.  Bapti.st  Church  in  PhiLi- 
delphia,  wliere  he  still  serves.  He  is  presi<lent  of  the 
Iciuling  organization  of  his  denomination,  the  Aniericao 
Bytiist  Miasionaiy  Union.  He  ha.s  publishc«i  Tke  Or- 
atwe  Wink,  TheModdPraytr.  Epipluiniaof  tkeRmm 
I^>rd.  Thf  Mount m'n  Instruction^  nWIMIOas  WMH 
pamphlets,  review  articles,  etc 

BOARDMAN,  IIenrt  Aitoiistt  s.  D  D.  In  - 
1880),  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Philadelphia,  wa? 
bom  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9,  1808.  He  graduated  at 
Vale  C<jllege  in  1829  as  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and 
Ix'gan  the  study  of  law,  but  after  a  few  months  resolved 
to  enter  the  Christian  mini.stn\  and  studied  thf<4ii^  at 
Princeton.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Tenth  Pres- 
byterian Churah  is  Phikukliihia,  Nor.  8, 1833,  and  moo 
became  noted  as  an  impwaave  and  doqnent  (mdis. 
When  the  Presbyterian  denomination  was  d[ivideil  is 
l^^'N.  I>r.  Boanlman.  ihoiiL'h  rerrettini:  the  di.«nipti'in 
a<.]lien.'d  to  the  Old  Scliool  Immch,  of  which  Le  Uvahh- 
a  leader.  In  i  s.'.:',  tlic  *  icncral  Assembly  elc<-tcd  hitu 
to  the  ^roiesBorship  of  pastoral  theology  at  PrincetoD 
Tbcologieal  Seminary,  out  the  earnest  remonstraoce^ 
of  his  congregation  and  nf  the  leading  citi»nis  of  the 
community  caused  him  to  decline  the  position.  He 
w;us  then  chost^'n  .Moderator  of  tbe  AsK-mhly.  and  ■» 
such  preached  a  famous  sermon  on  The  Chi-iMian  }H»- 
ittry  Not  a  Briathood,  After  forty-two  years  of  fw- 
vice  he  rained  hit  pastorate,  May  25, 1876,  but  at  the 
re(|uc8t  of  uie  eooRi^ation  renuuned  as  pastor  emer- 
itus,  and  preached  occasionally.  He  dicff  at  l'hil.*ii'I 
phia,  June  15,  IHHt).  Dr.  Boanlman  had  a  hiL-b  ni"! 
tatjon  as  an  camost  defender  of  the  Calvinistie  dectriD's 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  fonn  of  church  govemm«'iit- 
a  dignified  expounder  of  oommercial  and  pnitt;i«i>iul 
monUs,  and  an  active  promoter  of  charitable  inslita- 
tifins.  Beaide.*»  a  lart'c  number  of  sermons  and  p«»- 
phlets,  he  puMislu  .i  t  lurteen  volumes,  among  whi(4 


lection,  1860  ;  The  Ifif/her-Li/e  Doctrine  of  ixtiicl^ 
nition,  1879;  Enrdthi  Suffering  ari'f  Hinrt-nly  Gk^ 
1878.     Since  his  death  several  seruion.s  pniwlndit 
tbe  commencement  of  various  years  ha\  e  Ix^  n  I's'n 
ered  into  a  voltmie  under  the  titles  Mottuesjor  tiu 
Year,  1882.  „  . 

BOBOI.TNK  (onomat),  a  bird  of  the  family  of 
American  starlinirs  I  fcterido!),  the  Dolichontrx  orw^ 
nu ;  also  known  as  the  reetlbird  and  ri>vbirl.  It  f 
noted  for  the  variety  and  faota^'  of  its  song, 
b^Bg  an  attempt  to  eiq^Nii  the  note  in  a  mrd,Mi>* 
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tlic  irmif  cliariL.'!^  of  oolorntinn  uliirli  the  male  nirler- 
goc8  in  siiririi.'  ami  I  »ti'  in  tlic  summer.  In  hrwfiine 
plumage,  wliidi  i;-  ai  'iuirc'l  without  moult,  hy  actual 
ehaiue  of  oolor  of  the  feathen,  the  bobotink  ii  jet  black, 
iridiMFoarrii,  and  white  or  Mhyoo  other  onMrputK 


After  midsummer  tlu'  imaik  iK<  urs,  when  the  male 
ehlU^tea  to  a  garb  like  that  wnrn  by  the  female,  c-hictly 
tewnyyellowiah,  and  w  lUen  known  aa  Uw  reed-  or  rice- 
bod,  aad  ooieeiMd  a  gnat  delicacv  for  the  taUe.  The 
lioeoiid  wiotem  extta-Bniital,  and  returns  with  ereat 
regidarity  in  the  spnog,  prtjcecding  as  far  north  aaNew 
Enfdand  and  Canada  to  hn-ed  ;  it  i-hit  fly  ixvurs  eitst  of 
the  Mi«sissippi.  It  lays  colon  d  cltj-'s  in  a  well crinccakHl 
nest  on  the  ground  in  meadows,  ami  is  usually  I'uund  in 
fautge  flocks,  eqjeciaU}'  when  migruting  in  the  fall ;  it.s 
fiKVorite  leaotts  are  then  the  Zinomia  tracts  along  rivers. 

BOB-WHITE  (onomat).    In  consequence  of  the 

various  I  .niii:.-iriL'  a|i|il!e,itiiiii>  of  the  wurds  '' partriJiL'e  " 
and  "'iniiil  iti  Aiiieiiraii  !..iaii' liirds  of  tfic  tamilie."* 
T'  ir't'iiivl.t:  (tniii.sei  ntn.l  I'mlin't/n  (partridges],  llie 
name  "bob- white,  "  derived  I'nmi  the  note,  already  in 


Bob>wblt«.  Orty*  Vtrguucma. 

common  employ  by  8pori>nien,  Ims  rmiie  ti>  some  extent 
into  use  l>y  American  nutundistii  aa  the  vernacular 
name  of  the  Virginia  partridge  (Or^  Firymtmin). 
See  Pahtkidob.  (k.  c.  ) 

BOOCARDp,  GnoLAMo,  an  Italian  joGtieal  e  on 
omist,  statistician,  peou'nipher,  and  hiatonaii,  Has  born 
at  Oeiioa,  March  1  t'l,  1  sl> u.  11  is  first  pnbBeatkwia  attract- 
ed the  attrition  of  Count  ( 'nvoiir.  who  summoiied  him 
to  political  doty  and  esteemed  liini  very  highly.  Dnrinir 
the  early  part  of  liis  ran^  r  Unn  ardo  wius  jtroniin-  iitly 
cni..'age<l  in  the  |(ulilie  atlain-  nf  liis  eouiitry.  hut  he  lia^ 
in  later  years  ijivcn  nmre  jiitentinn  to  the  work  ni'  in 
Struction.  He  i(<  pi-<dess<ir  of  .>-ia(i>(ics  in  llie  l'ni\er- 
sity  of  (renoa,  pnjt"ej*j*t»r  of  ^nilitieal  economy  in  the 
Naval  High  QoISmL,  and  direotor  of  the  Teohoical  In* 
■titate  of  the  jppt  cilr*  Be  it  KalaMMtar  ofthe 


kingdom  of  Italy,  memlx>r  of  the  cmni 'il  '.f  ptihlif! 
instruction,  ami  j»n)vincial  and  eoniniunal  eouiirillur 
of  Genoa.  He  is  a  meuilx'r  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  of  various  learned  societies  of  Italy 
and  other  Bmopean  oovntries.  Throughout  his  career 
he  ha.<!  eonstantly  beoi  engMod  m  aothotship,  and  has 
pn>duee<l  a  large  nnmber  oi^ ndoaUe  trorics  m  diflweBi 
department."  of  jiolitical  and  physical  .science.  Among 
tlins<'  nil  pnlitieal  eceinomy,  cummerL-e,  and  finance  are — 
Trntt'it'i  t'lTfliWi  pnicfir  ,  ,/i  /■.'-...,.'■,;,'  /  I'.lih'ti.  which 
has  rciiched  its  sixth  edition  ;  SioriuJ'l  I  'nminrrrio ; 
Dmonario  Univemde  deiln  Economia  IhUtica  (Milan, 
1874) ;  Note e  Memoria  di un  Eamomuta  (Genoa,  1 873) ; 
IHriUo  Commrraale;  Diritto  Amministratico :  Trattaio 
a  Qmhabilltn  ,  Ij^  Bnnche  e.  il  (hrmforzfUo  (1879) ;  B 
Rwrdinanu-nt>>  ih/ln  Banche  in  Italia  1 1880) ;  //  Ntqo- 
zianif  Jlith'itni)  (1S»1).  His  itrineipal  historical  w>Tk< 
are  Antii-hltn  Ronmnr  r  (inx-fif;  (nrso  di  Stan"  I  in- 
vmah-  (5  vol.s.  i  ;  J-^'str,  (llfirx-lii  e  Spflliirrili.  He  ban 
devoted  mtich  attention  to  physical  geography  ;  his  firet 
work  in  this  depart  ment  was  a  study  of  earthquakes  and 
vii1ratiMe8  undoT  the  title  Summirologia.  Ue  afkcr- 
wards  published  Fmea  tW  O6»6o  (1868),  a  soies  of 
lectures  on  physical  geography  delivcr<Ml  in  the  Naval 
S  ln"il.  Another  iniiMirtant  wnrk  hy  Bnecanlo  on  this 
jiuliject.  Ty'/  Trrnif  ht  yii"  jirnf/rts^-ir<i  (rmqtiistit.  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  well-known  work  of  his  friend  Hun.  (J.  P. 
Manth,  The  Girth  hk  MimUJihI  I>i/  JIumnn  Actinti.  In 
still  another  direction  fioocardo  has  published  /'ndirhr 
di  m  Laieo.  Besides  these  separate  works  he  i.s  alitor 
of  two  irr«^af  inidertakingfcXa  Aiiora  Anrtc/ojW/ii  /in!- 
i<iiiii.  of  whicli  titiecii  volumes  have  already  appeared, 
ati  l  the  /Sil-liotrrti  ihW  L'r<-hn,.i'-!'i.  which  lias  reacdied 
its  thirteeiilli  volume,  lie  a  iii  iti  of  versatile  talent, 
encvclnp.vdic  atiainmenfs.  and  iniicfatigaUe  indu.str.'. 

BODKNSTKDT.  FaEDKRiCK  Mabtin,  a  Gennan 
iM>et,  was  Innrn  at  Peine,  Hanover,  April i s ID.  He 
li  .id  l>een  intended  for  a  meroantOe  career,  but  (rave  this 
up  and  attended  thenntvcisities of  CWttingen,  Munich, 
and  li>  iliii.  .vhen'  h>'  devoted  himself  especially  to  Utp 
crar\-  aii  l  ]  iijuistic  studies.  At  the  ml'c  of  twontv-two 
l.eMiii.' riii.ir  to  I'rine*  (Jalitzin  in  ^I: ■. ■« .  ai;  i  >>»tn 
after  imlilishcd  trari'-lations  of  the  |k><  !ii>  ot  l'ui!<  hkin 
and  liermontwff  il^'ipsie,  ls4:i;.  He  then  went  to 
Tiflis,  where  he  Uuicht  Latin  and  French,  but  in  1S45 
set  ont  on  an  expedition  thnmsh  the  Caacasii&  He 
cnlle(  ted  dilicrently  the  poetry  of  the  people,  and  wh- 
lished  in  IHIS  the  resnhs  of  his  ohserrations  ni  Die 
Vulhr  dr-s  fCfi  iihi.oii.i.  A  still  more  successful  work  waa 
hi.s  T'lusmd  uiid  nil  Tag  lin  Ori'-iit  hut  even  its 

success  WAS  eclipse!  hy  that  rd"  the  Li'drr  dr.*  Mirz/l- 
Schaffy  (1851 ),  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Persian,  as  it  professed  to  be.  This 
work  has  been  trandated  iatO  moat  of  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe  and  into  several  Asiatic  tonguea.  U 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  of  a  KLiro[M>anto 
reproduce  the  spirit  and  form  ot Oriental  pui'tr,-.  Bo- 
denstedt  has  also  puKlished  ,s,,mc  dramas  amom.'  which 
is  Koiu'7  AnOiant  Bmutjiturt  (lsf,*i),  and  s.  ver.tl  vol- 
umes of  poems  and  tales.  On  his  return  to  G.  rMiiuiy 
he  had  beoiNiie  aJoomaUst,  but  in  18'>4  he  wrts  app  mint- 
ed profbaor  of  olsvie  titeratore  in  the  University  of 
Aluni.  h,  and  in  is'.^  was  transferred  to  the ohair  of  Old 
KiiL'iish.  He  as.sisted  in  the  production  of dasriedraBUM 
at  the  court  theatre,  and  in  1S66  accepted  the  innta- 
tion  of  the  duke  nf  Sa.\e-Moinini:en  to  become  <Iirector 
uf  his  theatre.  He  visit.Ml  the  rirtnl  Siate-  in  ]>7o. 
Besides  the  work-  already  mentioned,  Bo<lni.Ntedf  has 
translated  into  ( •enuan  Shakespeaie'a sonnets  and  .some 
of  his  plam  Ue  has  also  wiHtes  eereial  novels,  among 
which  are— r«m  Hof  BKtabeth  md  Jakobt  (1871) ; 
Ati.i  dnitsrh,',!  fi-nini  (I^Tl"!;  iMx  Herrmhotu  m 
E-rl,.  „irnld  I  isT'J).  A  collection  of  his  earlier  works 
:,|,|  .  ,i>  >1  at  Uerlm  in  VI  volumes  ( 1  sf..% -tV.' 
I  H(  M>IK,  a  miniiiL'-town  of  Mono  co.,  Cal.,  is  0  miles 
'  W.  of  the  N.  '  ;i  l.i  l;no  and  HW  miles  S.  <>\'  the^f'en- 

Itial  Padfio  Kailroad.  It  is  on  a  spar  of  the  Siena 
Nevada  Bfounlania,  20  nDes  east  of  Ibe  mab  niife^ 
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(inil  >''t2<>  font  alKivo  the  aea-levol.  Plawr  ^mM  wj\,>< 
liiaouvereil  here  in  I  S.')'.)  hy  Wilhiuu  S.  BiMh-y,  an<l  th»! 
district  was  named  from  him  (with  a  variutiuii  in  8|)cll- 
ing).   Though  in  1864  cold  qturtx  mw  (iiMMivered,  the 

glace  was  aftarwiHs  anndobed  until  1877,  when  the 
Undard  Company  commenced  opemtions  here.  Since 
that  time  more  than  $I3,(XM),000  irorth  of  poUl  has 
been  produced,  and  there  are  in  the  district  tliirtv  fu  o 
steam- hoisting  workw  and  li'i4  stuuijis.  liudic  hii»  a 
bunk,  hotels,  e-h\in  he?i.  pulilir  si-houls.  andftdailgrMd 
a  weekly  newspaper.    Population,  2712. 

BODMER,  Karl,  an  artist,  was  bom  at  Zurich  in 
180Sk  In  1832  he  published  at  Colonio  a  qnaito  rol- 
mne  of  dnirinjn  under  the  title  of  VaUiedela  MMle 
d'-  Trh-eit  A  Cohlentz,  on  Vuf*  pUtortaqun  dmuiin 
tFaprex  nofurf.  These  dniwintrs  were  etched  by  his 
hntthiT.    In  Boilnicr  visited  Anierii  ;i  in  <.iiii 

pany  wiili  I'rincc  Muxiuiihan  von  Wied.  ami  jK  iietratt  il 
to  the  (■■iuntr\*  west  of  the  Mi.ssissipiti,  This  trip  wa.>^ 
productive  of  important  results,  tor  Bodmer  was  the 
first  artist  of  su|)erior  attainments  who  undertook  the 
delineation  of  the  North  American  Indiaai  m  dmr 
native  haunts,  and  the  aketchea  and  atndies  winen  nc 
made  durini;  the  trin — many  of  wliii  li  have  T^'on  en- 
praved  and  i>iihlishc<i — have  at  tlu>  jin.M'iit  time  an  in- 
terest and  a  miIih-  ■■f  the  hiirhcst  kind.  Kutinier  man- 
aged to  secure  records  of  what  was  then  a  wildeme^, 
and  of  ita  hmmui  and  farata  inhabitant^  which,  so  far 
aa  tbtf  CO,  are  superior  to  any  works  of  a  similar  kind 
Oieeatea  bv  Catlin.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Bodmer 
in  Is;i9  published  certain  records  of  his  American  ex- 

r;ricnee.s  under  the  title  of  V  Atla*  du  Voyagr  dans 
Iii/rn'tiir  ilr  l\.liii/ri''{iif  tin  .Vniil.  His  Anicrican 
sketciicH  und  .-^ttKh*-?!  al.>ii  t'urni.slied  liiin  with  the  mate 
rials  tor  a  niimtxT  of  pictures.  etchiiiL's.  and  so  t'nrih. 
Bodmer  tinally  estahlisheii  hini.st^'lf  in  Paris.  His  first 
contribution  to  the  Salon  was  in  1830,  and  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  aeiiea  of  aauateUea  entiUed  CobUuimb  ct 
Personnages  Indiena.  Durinr  recent  ^ean  he  baa  eon- 
tribiited  to  L  lUuxtration  and  other  iDulXBted  puMi- 
catioua  numerous  adminible  desiirns  execQted  hy  the 
Oomt^  process.  He  is  especially  t'ond  of  depicting  tor 
est  interiois,  with  or  without  human  or  hnite  tigureji, 
and  fcwarttsta  have  Ijeen  more  »ui-eeji,stul  in  delineating 
the  solemnities  of  vast  woodlands.  Of  this  class  are 
Les  Feuilles  S^hes  (1853),  Aprte  h  Flaie  (1857),  La 
Forfit  dans  les  dernicrs  jours  d  Aiitomne  (1H6r)).  But 
he  is  equally  happy  with  other  landseafte  subjects,  and 
his  human  fiirures,  although  thev  seldom  rise  alnjve  the 
importance  of  aceejssories,  are  skilfully  and  etfectively 
rendered.  Bodmer  is  frequently  (juit<  as  liramatic  a.s 
Landseer,  but  hb  beasts  and  birds  are  always  true  to 
th^  own  brute  natures  and  never  suggest  humanity. 
The  4M»ipo«tion  always  baa  the  chann  of  spontaneity 
aboot  it,  and  always  suggests  that  the  artist  has  seen  and 
carefully  studied  what  ne  endeavors  to  clepict.  Bod- 
mer's  land.*('aiM'  art  is  so  thorouirldy  admirable  that  at 
first  L'iancc  it  IS  trciiuently  apt  to  iijipear  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  living  creatures  which  an-  repre- 
sented. A  very  little  study  of  one  of  his  designs  will 
show,  howevcrj  that  these  constitute  the  real  subject 
of  the  composition,  and  that  the  artist  has  been  suc- 
cessful  in  depitrting  some  characteristic  trait  or  in  tnat- 
ing  some  definite  theme.  At  the  Parts  Expontfon  of 
1878  he  was  reiins.  tifed  by  a  Bouquet  dc  boulcaux 
and  a  M^iuiire  do  roitcletj'.  Bodmer  is  a  very  atrom- 
plished  eteher.  and  his  plates  are  hiirldy  cstocmi  d  by 
connoisseurs,  while  he  has  obtained  finer  results  tirom 
the  Gom\A  process  than  almost  mof  otbw  aititl  who 
has  Izied  it  This  artist  has  been  awarded  a  Dumber 
of  medab,  and  in  1876  he  was  decorated  with  the  cioas 
of  the  J>;pion  of  Honor.  (W.  J.  C,  JB.) 

BOKCKH,  Aku  ST  (  lTs.'-.-lsf>7l,  an  eminent  Gei^ 
•ul  an-h.a;oloi.'i>t  aiii!  pbilolo^'i.-l.  was  Iwim  at 


man 


Carlsruhc,  Nov.  'J4,  17s.");  «as  e<lucatcd  at  thcCarl.s- 
nihe  gymnasium  atid  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Ber- 
lin; became  in  1M)7  extraordinaiy  professor,  and  in 
ISMfiiU  inofswr,  at  Heidetbeii;  m  1810  ^ 


prrifetwor  of  oratory  and  ancient  literature  at  Berlin, 
where  he  died  Aui;.  3.  lRft7.  .Vuioul'  his  works  are 
( 'nininrtifali'o  in  J'iatniiiK  Mfiif-m  ilSiHU  and  n<>t«-son 
other  writings  of  Pinto;  Crnrnr.  tmgvedia:  J^n'ndpum 
i  1  s(  IS  J  ;  i'Jier  die  Vmmiajue  den  Puuiarm  (1809) ;  the 
works  of  Pindar  (1811-22),  with  important  notes;  a 
montOMOtsI  work  entitled  Die  StaatMhatualtuHo  der 
Aflwner  (1817  ;  enlareed  IS51);  MttrobatKhe  tnfrr- 
smhunffm  alter  G>'ir!clitr,  etc.,  dt*  AUertnum»  flS-tOi; 
the  first  4  vols,  of  the  (^ftrinix  In*cnnfininnti  dni,  i 
rum  ( I  H24-<)2] ;  and  several  minor  worxs.  Boeckb  was 
a  man  of  original  and  deeply  philosophic  n>ethod.s.  and 
despised  mere  pnunmsUcsl  subtleties  and  the  empty 
dispby  of  learning.  He  was  a  patient  and  zealous  ixj- 
laterof  facts  bearing  upon  the  social,  industrial,  and  do- 
mestic aspects  of  the  old  Greek  civilizstion,  and  may 
n-irarded  as  the  t' .under  of  the  IBOdem  tOIOOl  of  in- 
vestigators in  Greek  liistur)'. 

BUEH.>I,  JosKPH  Edgar,  a  sculptor  of  HoagaiiMi 
parentage,  Wius  Inirn  July  6,  1834,  at  Vienna,  where  his 
father  resided  in  his  capndtif  of  dmetorof  the  Austrian 
mint  Uis  fioher  was  a  nan  of  pest  anistie  cuhoie, 
and  owned  a  large  and  valnaUe  colleetion.  Boehm 
l«'L'an  li:s  fdiit  atl  iii  at  \'it  nna,  but  in  lS4s  he  went  to 
England,  wlu  rc  lu  n  inaim-d  until  IS.')],  when  he  went 
to  Italy  to  study  art.  After  vlbitiii;.'  Italy  lie  took  up 
his  residence  in  Paris.  He  returned  lo  England  in 
1S62,  and  appears  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  public  irom  the  first  by  the  vigor  of  his  style.  Ue 
has  Deen  a  porticuUr  favorite  with  the  queen  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  has  executed  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  the  queen  for  Windsor  Castle,  a  mona- 
mciit  til  tlie  duke  of  Kent  in  St.  Ge«)rgc'8  Chapel,  and 
bronze  statuettes  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  other  mem- 
Ix-rs  of  the  royal  family.  Of  the  other  notable  works 
of  BiRdim  may  be  mentioned  his  statue  of  Bunyan, 
which  was  erected  at  Bedford  in  18(')'J,  a  statoe  of  the 
duchess  of  Bedioid»  a  slatoe  of  Sir  John  Bonoyne  ftr 
Waterioo  Ftsoe,  Lcmdon,  a  colossal  slatne  of  tt  le  pnnoe 
of  Wales  for  Bombay,  a  statue  of  Thomas  Carlyl<  tl  r 
the  Thames  Emltunknu  iit  in  1.SS2.  monuments  to  1.  .ri 
Cardigan  and  Sir  Vork  Scarlett  at  Dccnc  ami  Aldrr- 
shott,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lord  Nai)ier  of  Magdala 
and  one  ot^  Ixird  Northbrouk  fur  Calcutta,  a  ootossal 
statue  of  Sir  William  Gregor>'  for  Ceylon,  and  a  kutge 
numlter  of  portrait-busts,  including  one  of  the  we 
Lord^liansdownc  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

BOGH,  Erik,  a  Danish  author,  was  bom  Jan.  17, 
I^'_"J.  ill  ('(ipcnhai;cn,  the  son  of  a  teacher.  He  was 
suc-eesfcivcly  teacher,  actor,  ami  jHirtrait-painter.  and  at 
leni-'th  found  himself  an  aiUhor  of  the  first  rank.  .\sa 
writer  of  dramas  he  heeame  popular  not  only  in  Dert- 
mark,  but  also  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  He  has  writ- 
ten neady  lOU  dmmas,  which  have  been  published  ia 
seven  Tonimcs  ( 1  s.5^7I ).  Among  the  more  tmnniaeat 
of  theae  are:  AVir  Yenr's  Ere  (IS.'iO);  Witch  JM 
(1S.52);  ,4  iiimph  Maiden  (1H.'):{);  The  CoUph  ma 
htrk  (lS.'i7);  .4  Cnprict  (185.!);  Shrovetid,  F^ut : 
The  Editor  I  SfcrHnry;  and  The  (JiMHlman'x  »S'i/Vi'- 
fu/A  He  is  not  very  original,  his  strength  lying  chioHy 
in  his  ejiigrammatic  couplets  and  in  the  distinctnesB  oi 
the  characters  he  presents.  In  the  sommer  of  1855  be 
received  public  aid  for  travelling  in  Germany  and  FVsM^ 
and  upon  his  return  he  was  mailc  director  of  the  Cariso 
Theatre,  a  p<ist  which  be  l;i-!ii  tur  five  vears.  IVoef  »f 
bis  jMietic  talent.-,  is  al^^  tmuid  in  aljundanee  in  his 
I'luniK  4tli  ed.    IsOlli.    his  Ihnuhul  S^'i^'it 

nH(i2;  ."id  cd.  Is7it).  and  in  his  Thirty  X»n//v  u>  thf 
Hundred  (ISO.')),  all  of  which  OV«rflow  with  wit  «nd 
humor.  He  is  also  a  prolific  poss-writer  and  humorist, 
writing  in  the  conservstive  interest  In  this  field  «e 
find— iS«wi  future*  (1  sr.n  ;  .^tll  cd,  IST.^)  :  Jona*  Treer- 
mmf's  Muieriex  i\xrA-l:^  ,  ;;dc  l.  ls77);  Tides  Oi^li); 
S>/,etefl  StonVx  i  \s-;i\  ■  lM  e<l.  1S77) :  Thin  and  Th-it : 
FetiilletoiiK  \  \my-Ti)\  Master  Ole's  Sermons  (12th  ed- 
ISTii).  In  ISt^),  Bogh  became  editor  of  TAr /^vipfr'* 
tiazette,  in  1877  of  TKe  J)ajf*$  JVoot,  and  in  1881  he  wu 
Hipofaited  censor  of  die  nationdlfaastm  C>>&i^)  | 
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B^iHT.ER,  Pett:r  (1712-177.')),  a  bishop  i.f  the  Mo- 
ravian ('liurth,  wius  horn  at  Fraiikiiirt-on  thi'-Main. 
(lonnaiiy,  Dec  31,  171  J.  He  receive*!  ii  cl:is>!i«il  ana 
thci)loffical  education  at  the  Univerhity  of.Irna,  and,  be- 
coming aoquamted  there  with  the  I'aiuuuH  Cduui  Zinzen- 
dpri.  coiMWcted  lumaelf  vUh  the  Church  of  the  United 
Bratmen,  wfaieh  was  then  rerired.   He  wee  the  fint 

nini.ster  onlnini  d  by  Count  Zinrrinlorrafti  r  he  l)e<  ame 
a  bishop.  BeiiiL'  a.-«i)rnetl  to  lalnir  in  Anii  rica  in  1737. 
he  rtayrii  for  a  time  in  Tiomlon  to  learn  tlir  I""iiL'li>h 
language,  and  assitited  in  lonuiug  a  soeiet^'  oi'  ilie  liret  h- 
ren  there,  preaching  and  nrajnng  ifl  I^atin  wl\ile  an  as- 
aistant  interpreted.  Cbarleti  Wesley  bad  given  Bohler 
some  instruction  in  English,  when  his  brother  John  was 
brought  to  an  interview  with  the  pious  German,  Feb.  7. 
173S.  This  conversation  was  followed  by  others,  ana 
led  to  iiniHirtant  results  in  Wc-ltn  '.s  life  and  chanu  ter. 
Bohler  found  the  MoraviaiiH  in  (udrtria  on  unjilt  a.>*;int 
teruis  with  their  neighbors,  and  in  1740  removed  them 
to  Pennsylvania.  The  celebrated  Whitefield,  who  had 
aooompanied  them  to  Philadelphia,  gave  them  cmpluy- 
mentin  building  an  oiphaD-house  for  ncgm  children  on 
a  inet  of  land  which  ne  had  pun>ham>d  in  Northanm- 
(00  00.,  Pa.  This  phiM  was  called  Naiareth,  and  for 
many  years  Peter  fiohler's  oak  tree  was  pointed  out 
here.  K<)iiler  aftcr\v;inl>  rciuriioil  to  I/oikIom.  and 
preached  then;  fur  some  yearn,  but  h'la  intiniiicy  with 
Wealey  was  not  re.suiin  il.  Though  the  latter  nN-ords 
in  grateful  tenns  hi:*  indt  lite<ln<  s,s  to  the  Moravians,  he 
aays  expressly  that  he  never  i'elt  it  neeessajy  to  aban- 
don his  Church  and  jjoin  thenu  fieaides  bio  l^xna  in 
England.  Bohler  at  times  vimted  Hermhnt  hi  Saxony, 
tile  heaaciuartersi  of  the  Brethren,  and  here  he  was  i 
oouwH-nittnl  bishop  in  174'<.  He  c<jiitiiiue<l.  hnwovi  r.  ' 
to  reside  in  lAtndon  till  .Turn-,  17,'-:;,  when  the  Kn  ihrni 
there  became  involved  in  serious  financial  difiicultieti. 
He  then  came  to  Amerien,  and  wm  Bishop  Span^en- 
belt's  aariataat  in  the  supervision  of  the  American 
oharehes.  He  resided  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  when 
STvan!.'fnl>erg  departed  for  Europe  in  1762,  took  charge 
of  affairs.  In  1764  he  was  a  member  of  the  Elderti' 
Conferenee  whii  li  iiu  I  at  Hermhut,  In  1774  he  re- 
turnwl  ti)  Europe,  and  died  in  Ijondon,  April  27,  1775. 

BOISE  CITY,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  is  m  Ada  coun- 
ty, near  the  BoisS  River,  50  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Snake  River  and  700  miles  N.  E.  of  San 
Francisoa  II  i»  »  eentn  of  •tsiO'ioatea,  and  is  on  the 
Oregon  Short-Line  KaOriNid.  Tt  has  a  U.  8.  assay- 
offiee,  a  fine  eourt-hotise,  a  penitentiary',  three  hotels, 
a  national  bank,  three  wei  kly  newspapers  and  one  tri- 
weekly, fiM-  churehes.  and  a  s<  liool  liou«ie.  Two  large 
ditches  brin^'  water  irom  Boise  River  and  furnish 
nbondant  water  power.  There  are  two  flour-mills^  two 
daning- mills,  and  some  minor  industries.  The  city  is 
§800  feet  aboftt  the  sea-level,  is  wall  shaded,  and  has  a 
park  and  water-works.  Its  property  is  valued  at 
tl,000,()iJO,  its  public  debt  is  i5<),(XHl,  and  its  yearly 
expenses  $IO,(H)().  It  was  settled  in  1  Still,  and  ineor- 
pjrated  as  a  city  and  made  the  wipital  in  ISO.").  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  fruit-growing  region,  with  mihl  eli- 
mate.  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  mining  regions 
of  Idaho.    Population,  1899. 

BOK£B»  GlOBOE  Henrt,  poet,  dramatist,  diplo- 
matiat,  bom  in  Flliladelphia,  Oct  6, 1823.  ^  His  familjy 
was  of  Quaker  oii|^n.  1  le  graduated  at  Xassiiii^  Hall, 
Princeton  College,  tn  ]i-<V2.  After  tnivellincr  in  Europe 
he  published  77//'  T^.tiKiinof  Jjifi  •iu>1  ( Hhrr  I%in.*  \  1S47\ 
andin  l!*48  ( '<ilaifiim,  a  blank- verse  tn»gedv  oii  a  SimniHh 
theme,  which  had  a  run  of  a  hundred  nights  in  London, 
was  played  in  the  English  provinces,  and  prfKluei'd  with 
marked  success  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  I'nited  States. 
Anw,  Bolq/n  (18.5()),  /VrtmxRori  dn  Rt'nu'ni,  and  Leomor 
df  Gmmnn  were  his  next  tmeie  eompositions.  He  also 
wrote  twr)  comedies.  Thr  /iitnit/mf  ami  Thr  Wiihir'.^ 
Murriii'/r.  in  vers^',  the  former  of  which  was  played 
suc«  csstnlly.   and  one   prose  come<ly,    The    Worhl  a 


0U8,  and  as  a  sonnetteer  he  has  taken  cfii>e<'ially  hicrh 
rank.  In  November,  lSr>2,  he  f»>nned.  witli  others, 
the  Union  Clul),  ami  in  I>c<  eniber  the  I'liion  licagne, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  spread  loyal  opinions  ami  support 
the  Oovemment  m  ili  contest  with  rcbdlion.  Through- 
out the  war  he  was  secretary  of  the  LeafKpe,  and  ren^ 
dcred  important  public  services.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
various  war-jHtems,  which  had  a  wide  influen<-e.  In  1  h72 
he  was  apjMiinted  by  Pn'»ident  Grant  minister  of  the 
I'niteil  States  at  ('otistantiiioplc,  ami  remained  there 
nearly  tour  years,  when  he  waa  prou»oled  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  his  return  home  in  1><7.S  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  I'nion  I^eague,  and  has  been  cbusen  tO  fill 
tliat  |N>st  eiiih  year  .since.  lu  Mareh,  he pofafilhed 
Thi  jHook  qf  the  JJead,  a  saiea  of  shoit  poems  «d  one 
theme. 

BOLIVIA.  In  1R71,  Cen.  Morales  had  been  elected 
8e<»Vot.  IV.  Bolivian  t'ongrcivs  as  suwe.sjsor  i]>ro 

p.  10  Am.  ti'iitpiirr)  to  the  dictator  (Jen.  Melgarejo. 
Edin'^edV  '^1'"''  1873,  Don  Adolfo  Ballivian  was 
eh<  »cn  successor  to  Gen.  Monies,  but  dying 
Feb.  HJ874,  he  was  SBOoeeded.  witboot  an  elecooo, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  FViss,  at  that  tmie  president  of  the 
council.  In  about  two  years  a  new  insiirrection  occurred. 
Dr.  Frins  was  deposed  by  the  troops  May  4,  I^<7fi.  and 
Gen.  Daza,  then  commander  of  ide  arn]>  .  jiroclainied 
president  by  the  soldiers.  Gen.  Daiza  toruied  an  alli- 
ance wiili  IVni,  and  late  in  1878  joined  that  country  in 
a  war  with  Chili.  The  reasons  offered  for  Gen.  Data's 
course  were  that  the  province  of  Ataeama,  wiiieh  be- 
longed to  BoUvia,  and  the  ports  of  Cot^ja,  M^illones, 
nndr  AntofiMrasta.  its  only  important  seaports,  lay 
In  twwn  Chili  ami  Peni.  and  this  pnivinee  must  neie.^- 
s;irily  Ik*  traversed  liy  the  land  tnxips  of  the  fonner 
power  iH'fore  they  could  reach  the  latter.  Antofa;.'itsta 
and  the  south  part  of  Ataeama  had  been  already  (s-<  ii- 
pied  bgrCMIi,  and  the  fear  of  the  loss  of  Cohija.  ami  of 
the  remaining  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  desert 
lands^  blinded  the  mind  of  Gen.  Dasa  to  the  military 
.Hiipenority  of  the  enemy.  But  Bolivia  and  Peru  com- 
bined were  in  no  rondition  to  cope  with  the  rewjhite 
and  wc!l-c(|uipn<'d  armies  of  Chili  ;  am!  when,  after  a 
year  and  a  haif  of  cf)nflu?t.  the  Chilians  helil  Cobija  and 
tanned  out  the  nitn\tc  deposits  of  Ataeama,  leaving 
Bolivia  without  any  access  to  the  sea,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  conducting  her  Gommeroe  Uirough  the 
territoiy  of  neighboring  nations,  who  encted  transit- 
dues  on  it,  the  Bolimns,  enraged  at  their  losses,  ruse 
in  insurrection,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  ISSft.  dcj)osed 
Daza  and  prtK-laimed  I>r  Narci>o  CanijM  ro  jtrcsidcnt. 
But  tliis  change  did  not  sitisly  the  oeojile.  The^ 
wantcl  their  captured  territory'  rctumc^l,  and  as  their 
new  president  could  not  perfonu  iui|>oaBibilitics,  and 
Peru  had  oomfiletely  siiccnmlied  to  the  ctmqnering 
CUfians,  their  de]K)8cd  Campero  early  in  18H2,  ana 
the  country  continued  in  a  state  of  anarchy  for  many 
months,  tiste  in  1882  a  temporary  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed, and,  Peru  being  helple«.H.  liolivia  has  made  a 
.separate  peace  with  Chili,  releasing  all  her  eua.st-line 
except  one  small  part,  and  giving  uji  most  of  her 
nitrate  of  soda  deposits  in  At:tcama  and  Antofagajsta. 
The  territoiy  thus  rent  from  Bolivia  hats  an  area  of 
71),  181  sqtuuv  mfles  and  a  poDuhtion  of  perhajpe  0000 
inhabitants ;  this  lorn  leaves  the  present  area  or  the  re- 
public almut  77l'.  '.4s  s-|iiare  miles,  and  with  a  present 
population  otiinaie  l  at  L',.'>2.').<NH),  of  which  nrohably 
.'j7.').(KKi  may  {«•  Indians.  As  no  census  hecii  at- 
tempted lor  more  than  twenty  years,  these  figunn  are 
to  a  large  ext^'nt  eonjeitunil.  Tlie  army  e<inippcd 
.^eainst  Ciiili  in  IS79  eon.si.sted  of  about  6<XM)  men  of 
all  anus. 

Importi  and  ExportM. — ^llie  exports  of  Bolivia  in 
1880 were  abont  $85t),(XK),  the  imjHirts  about  ^l,5tK»,<m 

Most  of  the  Holivian  coinnien  e  t esi|>eeiallv  sinet;  ls7'.') 
hiis  Iu'eii  coiiductctl  throui'h  the  ports  of  Nlollendo  and 


Aricji,  I'eru.  Tlie  exports  are  ^irincipally  l'oM,  silver, 
Maaqucy  which  held  the  stage  for  some  time,  but  was  i  copper,  and  the  ores  of  each,  tin  ores,  salt,  sulphur, 
not  printed.    His  ndaoeOaneona  poems  are  nnmer- 1  oHiate  of  soda,  guano,  eofleo,  Pcrurtan  baric,  rice, 
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bulqy,  oAtfl,  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  potatoes,  choice 
ftttit^  and  nedicinai  lierbs  and  roota  TiMunporta  are 

mostljr  cotton  goods,  silka,  iron,  and  bardware.  There 
is  a  railroad  line  irom  the  present  capital,  La  Paz,  to  the 
port  of  Ay^rin  lia  on  I^akc  Titicaca.  The  line  from  An- 
tofasriLstu  to  Siilar  is  now  (  'hiliun.  Other  niilways  were 
ia  proirrcss  in  lsT8,  but  were  abuiitloned  wlu'ii  the  war  i 
viux  Chili  ooBUiicnccd.  The  capital  has  been  changed 
mon  tlian  oooa.  For  aome  yean  put  it  had  been  at 
Soan  or  Chnqdaaca,  and  aometunea  at  Oruro,  but  it 
haa  been  removed  to  the  old  capital  and  chief  citr,  La 
Paz.  sinoo  1 878.  The  pwooBt  popoladoD  of  La  Flai  is 

cstiuiutcd  at  27,00(). 

Ivhi  ation  is  at  a  low  Aih,  and  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  a  speedy  iiupruveiueut.  The  children  of 
the  wealthy  classes  are  educated  abroad.  The  very 
Wge  Indian  population  is  uneducated,  and  for  the  most 
part  pagan,  though  a  small  number  have  bet-unie  nomi- 
nally Cbriatians.   An  Indian  land-tax  affords  a  ^ood 

ftart  of  the  revenue  of  the  republic.  The  rest  is  derived 
rom  itiiport  and  e.vport  duties  and  the  i>Rxceds  of 
mines  and  other  state  property.  Tliere  are  also  direct 
municipal  and  departmental  taxes. 

Finances. — The  financial  condition  of  Bolivia  is 
deplorable.  The  debt  of  the  republic  in  1881  was 
181,700,000,  of  which  mora,  than  $22,000,000  is  an 
tutciraal  debt,  much  of  it  raiaed  hy  forced  warJoans. 
The  foreign  debt,  about  $8,5(.>0,(Wi,  was  iKSued  at 
rixty-eight  cents  un  the  dollar,  and  w:uj  nii.sed  in  Is72 
for  the  purp<j«e  of  <  onstructing  a  railway  to  enaiiie  the 
National  Bolivian  Navigation  Company  to  open  com- 
mnilication  between  the  republic  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  railway  was  never  built^  and  litigation 
baaflOBoed.  There  is  ondeistood  to  be  an  annual  de- 
idt  of  from  $1,300,000  to  $2,000,000  on  a  total  ex- 
pMiditore  of  less  than  $5,000,000.  Yet  the  country  is 
rich  in  re.sounes,  and  it'  it  cuuM  have  a  stable  govern- 
ment, a  ^ood  financial  ^licy,  and  an  efficient  uystem 
of  educatMNi,  it  misfat  in  a  ftar  yean  become  pros- 
perous, (l.  p.  b.) 

iJOLOMCTER  (/?oA(J,  u/rpov),  an  instrument  invented 
by  Pro£  S.  P.  LangUjr  of  Allegheny  (Pa. )  Observaton*, 
mr  the  measurement  of  very  minute  quantities  of  radi- 
ant cncrpy.  Its  ai'tion  dcpi'TidB  ujion  the  principle 
tliat  til!?  el«'<  trii  al  re^^i^larlee  of  a  metallic  conductor 
is  im  rcas^'d  I'V  an  i  li-vation  of  temjwratun*.  'J'iie  con- 
ductor to  lie  acted  upon  is  made  one  of  the  arm*  ot  a 
Wheatetonc's  bridge  adjusted  to  perfect  bidamc,  and 
the  disturbance  of  tliis  balanoe  pruduced  by  the  wann- 
ing ^bot  of  fhe  radiant  energy  »IB^  00  tneoondnotor 
maaanred  by  means  of  a  galvanometer. 

Tlie  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  conductor  em- 
ployed, a.s  Wius  .'iepn  from  preliminary  cxperiinonts  and 
obvious  theoretical  n'awms.  are — great  lhintn  s.>*  and  cuii- 
siderable  electrical  ri  His-tanec,  itreat  clianf:c  nf  resiHtanec 
by  temperature,  a  tenacity  sufficient  to  enable  the  thin 
metal  to  support  its  own  weight,  and  freedom  fipom  OK- 
idatioii. ,  Tha  metal  which  has  been  found  to  aoawer 
noataatlsflutorilytbeaerequirementBiaidatinnm.  Steel 
fldfil.s  all  (he  conditions  except  the  huA,  and  makes  a 
verv'  ik'nHitivc  instrument,  but  is  liaUe  to  rust,  a  tend- 
ency which  can  be  only  partly  OVanOOM  bptM  appli- 
cation of  a  thin  coat  of  oil 

The  platinum  to  be  used  in  the  bolometer,  having 
been  rolled  into  very  thin  sheets,  is  cut  into  strips  of 
one  milfimeln  tridtfi.  A  paraOd  aeriea  of  these  stripe 


ia  amomd  aoroaa  the  central  aperture  of  a  drcular  disc 
of  hara  rubber,  so  as  to  owupy  a  space  of  about  one 
half  w^nare  centimetre,  and  so  foniiceted  that  the  cur- 
rent must  piuss  fhn>UKh  tlie  entire  lenL'th.  On  both 
sides  of  the  central  aperture,  but  prutectcd  by  the  vul- 
canite, arc  disposed  similar  strips  whose  united  resist- 
ance is  equal  to  that  of  the  central  series,  and  through 
whbh  flows  the  cuirent  from  tbo  oppoaito  arm  of  the 
Wheatatone's  bridge.  The  two  enrrenta  being  equal, 
the  needle  of  the  bridge  galvanometer  remains  motion- 
less, and  any  change  of  tlie  temperature  of  the  appara- 
toii  bgr  cqnallir  aJmting  the  two  aeriea  of  atripa,  doea 


not  alter  the  equilibrium  of  the  bridge.  But  when 
radiant  heat  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  instrument,  dw 
resistance  of  the  oantnd  atiipa  ia  inereaaed  bjr  the  wani> 

jng,  the  strength  of  the  eoirent  flowbjr  through  dieu 

is  consequently  diminished,  and,  the  other  ct:nvnt  re- 
maining unaltered,  the  needle  of  the  t-alvanonietcr  is 
deflected  by  an  amount  which  dej>eii(J.s  upon  the  biitterj 
current  and  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  cncrgj*.  6ince 
the  deflections  are  in  all  cases  very  small,  they  may  be 
regarded  as  proportional  to  intensities  of  the  ladiatoooa 
producing  them. 

The  circular  rubber  disc  containing  the  system  of 
strips  described  al)ove  is  enclosed  in  a  chamber  situated 
in  trie  axis  of  a  oylindricjil  tul>c  of  ebonite  about  iliirty 
centimetres  long  and  five  centimetres  diameter,  joint«'<i 
in  the  middle  to  allow  access  to  the  instrument.  The 
four  terminals  of  the  bolometer  stripe  connect  by  means 
of  screwa  which  hold  the  disc  in  place,  with  four  bind- 
ing poBta  at  the  back  «od  of  the  oaae.  The  fironi  part 
of  toe  case  oontuna  tnother  tabo  holding  a  sariea  of 
cardboard  diaphragms  with  central  apertures,  which 
effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  air-cun\'nt8  from 
without,  "while  a  lining  of  ri  i['pt  r  with  whi<  li  the  central 
chambiT  Ls  pnivided  secures  an  equable  distribution  of 
beat  The  whole  foima  a  naat  and  conTenient  taaaa* 
meot  capable  of  being  aoonxatalr  pointed  in  aoj  giran 
direction,  or  held  in  a  horiaontal  poattion  b^  Ya,  Tba 
position  <if"  the  bolometer  can  be  determineu  at  any  time 
oy  means  of  an  eye-piece  with  cross-wires,  held  in  a  tube 
of  precisely  the  same  <liaiiu'ter  as  the  case,  and  the 
pliu-e  where  a  measurement  ia  to  be  made  optically  cjc- 
amined. 

The  aotnal  woridng  amo^ement  of  the  appantoa  ia 
«  '-^mihaaiiiiawdtgiwa: 


B  is  the  batterj",  consisting  usuallv  of  two  cravity 
cells,  W  the  Wheatatone's  bridge,  G  a  very  delicate 
reflecting;  g^vanometcr.  and  A  the  bolometer,  which 
in  practice  is  connected  with  the  electrical  app&ratot 
at  a  distance  by  four  insulated  wires  bound  together 
in  the  form  nf  a  cable  and  covered  with  flannel;  g 
is  a  shunted  L'alvanometer,  by  which  the  aui'Hint  of 
current  flowing  through  the  brid  w  can  Ih'  ertained 
and  regulated  with  the  help  oi'  the  variable  rcsi>t:iiice 
R ;  e  represents  the  centre  and  <  the  side  strips  of  the 
bolometer  oonneoled  with  opposite  arms  of  the  bridge. 
On  opposite  anna  of  the  bridge  are  also  a  variaUaia- 
sistanoe  r  and  a  rheostat  r'  having  a  range  of  about  D6 
ohms,  in  order  to  correct  any  small  outstanding  diffo^ 
enee  in  the  rcsistantxjs  of  the  two  .systems  of  strijis  and 
prcaen'c  the  equilibrium  ot"  the  brid.Lre  duriiic  the 
change  which  this  difference  undergoes  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  bolometer  is  altered.  Such  a 
gradual  change  of  tempenttive  prodooaa  a  ''drift"  » 
the  galvanometer  needle  iriiioh  Ml  ft  ahoirt  time  woald 
throw  the  Ugltt  from  tiie  gaJvanoinaler —  *^ — 
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the  limits  of  the  scale  if  not  oometad  hy  the  rheostat 
Sudden  changes  of  temperatore  in  may  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus are  j^uarded  aeaimtas  mnoh  sa  poanble  by  pro- 

tef'tiiiL'  otat.s  nf  tliinnd. 

i'ur  .souie  cla{i*«*;s  ot  iiicasurementfl,  and  particularly 
in  the  spectrum,  a  verv  narrow  or  "liuciir  "  instru- 
meut  is  desirablie;^  asid  a  boloineter  has  been  con- 
structed hairing  a  nngle  central  strip  of  platinum  whose 
wiilth  is  but  0"2  millimetres.  Measuring  with  this  in- 
siniment  in  a  prismatic  spectruiu  »o  pure  that  the  Krau- 
eiiUuttir  lines  wert;  sharply  detiiiocl  upon  u  stTLCii  held 
;u  the  distance  uf  tiiu  bolometer,  Prut'.  Liuigley  was  able 
not  only  to  note  the  difidencv  of  energy  at  the  dark 
bneB  of  the  visible  spectrum,  but  to  detect  the  exist- 
ence of  many  banils  m  the  infra-red  region  and  deter- 
mine accurately  tlitir  ]i< i.iitioDs ;  and  so  far  it.'*  principal 
has  been  to  thus  map  the  invisible  part  of  the  solar 
>l>ectram.  It  indicate  with  certainty  the  tvIw  ^  * 
degree  GentLgndet  and  the  heat  from  (he  01OOD  vaax 
be  reoognized^in  the  ibciiB  of  an  oidinaiy  refiracting  tef- 
esT^pe.  Tlie  boloinotor  hius  also  Y>een  found  sufficiently 
delii-a.te  to  jrive  trustworthy  measurements  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  in  the  difiiaction  speetmm,  aad  its 
value  is  demonatiated  in  many  other  mgm. 

A  very  TalnaUe  te^bim  of  tne  working  aetton  of  tihe 
I-  li'inctt  r,  and  one  which  gives  it  a  great  advantage 
over  ilii^  tln  rinopile,  is  the  promptness  with  which  the 
maxijiiuni  effect  is  reached.  The  conduction  fix)m  front 
,  to  back  of  the  thin  strips  is  practically  instantaneous, 
and  the  eqailibrium  between  the  absorbed  and  ladiatea 
heat  i«  so  soon  cstahlishcd  that  the  effect  upon  the  gal- 
vanomotcr  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  i>rolonging  the 
ex^Kciirc  aiu  r  tin-  nt  i'iUt'  has  rt'a<  h('d  the  end  of  its 
swHikT.  Tlie  time  re(|uirc<l  t'>r  a  single  measurement 
will  therefore  depend  tn  geiierul  upon  the  aensitiveness 
of  the  galvanometer  employed.  From  comparisons  by 
Ptaf  Lan^ley,  the  bolometer  was  found  greatly  to  ex- 
ceed in  cflfiaeiDcgri  area  ftr  area*  his  most  sennit ive  ther- 
mopile.  (J.  E.  K. ) 

B0NAPAB1X,  EuzAsmi  Pattirson  ^itk.v 
1879),  an  AaMarioMi  Iniy  noted  fiv  her  ramantio  hia- 

a,  ma  bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  6, 1785.  Her 
er,  William  Patterson,  wjvs  a  wealthy  sliipping-mer- 
eiuuit,  and  her  education  was  c<jnducte<J  by  her  ntother. 
At  an  eariy  age  siie  was  remarkable  for  her  wit,  beauty, 
aiKl  grace.  In  1 803,  J erome  Bonaparte,  a  vouth  of  nine- 
teen, who  had  been  servinir  in  the  Frencn  navy  in  the 
West  Itnlies,  arrived  in  t  he  United  StJites.  and  was  invited 
to  Baltimore  by  Coniniinlore  Baniey.    Here  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  Wauty  and  vivacity  of  .Mis.w  Patterson, 
Md  Boon  made  a  propjsal  of  tnarriace,  which  she  ac- 
^pted.    Her  father  iiad  opposed  the  matdl,  itld  the 
Fieoch  consul  protested  against  it,  but  the  contract  was 
cweftdly  drawn  by  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  the  marriage  cer- 
emony was  pcrfonued  by  the  Roman  f\ilholie  bi.shop  of 
Baliiuiore,  Ilev.  Dr.  John  Carroll,  on  Dec.  24,  lHOi.  Na- 
poleon, enraged  at  what  he  called  the  mimmanee  of  his 
wother,  prohibited  the  teratntion  of  the  nairiage  in 
ranoeand  dedared  it  nun  and  void.  He  abo  iamied 
M  Older  "prohibiting  all  captains  of  French  ves.scl.s 
from  reccivmg  on  board  the  youn^  person  to  whom 
'  Itizen  Jerome  had  connected  himself  who  .shall  by 
no  uieans  come  into  France,  and  should  she  arrive  she 
■hall  not  be  permitted  to  land. ' '   Jerome  received  this 
Jntormation  m  the  summer  of  1804,  but  dclaved  taking 
any  step.    In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  declared  him- 
•eiV  emv>eror  and  fonued  an  imperial  court,  but  cm  lu  li'd 
Jenjnie  from  the  dynasty,  and _thrcatened  him  with 

his  wife, 
embarked 

J .  ,  .--  ~     .....  ^  „  ships,  and  arrived 

y  liisbon,  April  2.  Ix'aving  heron  board  the  ship, 
Jwoiii.'went  to  meet  his  brother,  hoping  to  induce  him 
to  r,,  ,,i;i,jj5e  marriage.  Napoleon  at  first  refused 
to  »ee  Jerome,  but  finals  an  intorriew  took  plaoe  at 
AlesKindria,  May  6.  The  emperor  declared  that  be 
JWW  never  acknowledge  the  niarrlaire.  but  if  Miss 
""wnon  should  return  to  the  United  States  and  not 


assume  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  he  would  allow  her  an 
annual  pension  of  6(),0<X)  francs.  In  the  moan  time, 
she  had  sailed  for  Am.sf(!niam,  but  finding  herself  ex- 
cluded from  all  ctnitinental  iiort.s.  she  went  to  Kii^iland. 
On  July  7,  lS(ir>,  her  only  child  was  bom  in  a  lodging- 
house  at  CamberwcU,  near  London,  and  named  Jerome 
Napoleon  BonHwite.  In  leea  than  three  months,  oon> 
vinoed  that  her  htuiband  was  about  to  yield  to  die 
thn^at.s  of  Naixtlcnn  and  consent  to  a  divorce,  she  re- 
turned t<»  her  father's  house  in  Baltimore.  The  em- 
[KTor  in  vain  endeavored  to  persuade  Pope  Pius  VU. 
to  annul  the  marriage,  but  the  French  Coonoil  of  State 
was  more  yidding  and  declared  the  marriage  nnll  and 
void.  Jerome  was  married  to  the  princess  Catharine 
of  Wiirtemberg,  Aujr.  12,  1807,  and  was  then  made 
king  of  Westitlialia  In-  his  brother.  Madame  Bona- 
parte afterwani.s,  vielding  to  the  inevitable,  accepted 
a  pension  from  2sapolcon  on  the  terms  before  men- 
tioned. She  also  obtained  a  divorce  by  an  act  of  the 
Maryland  legislature;  in  Europe  she  was  henceforth 
known  as  Mrs.  Patterson,  but  in  America  she  was 
called  Madame  Bonaparte.  Two  months  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Wateriou  the  again  vis- 
ited Europe,  and  neot  the  auttunn  of  lbi5  in  England 
and  the  winter  in  Ptow.  Loais  XVUl.  invited  her  to 
Court,  the  duke  of  Wellinf-ton  a<lmireil  Iw  r  Ik  auty.  Tal- 
leyrand extolled  her  wit.  ami  the  most  «ii.stingui8hcd 
men  and  women  of  the  time  were  among  her  acquaint- 
ances. ^  Bettuming  to  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  1816, 
she  resided  there  for  three  years,  when  she  went  to 
Eurone,  accompanied  b!jrher8<m,  whom  she  nluccd  at 
m  IiooI  in  Geneva,  She  visited  the  prim  e.v>  Borghese 
Pauline  Bonaparte)  at  Rome  in  November,  and 
was  kindly  received.  While  residine  at  Florence  in  t  he 
spring  of  1822  she  saw  her  hosbnnd  for  the  only  time 
after  their  separation.  Jerome  was  startled,  and  whis- 
pering to  the  princess  Catharine,  who  was  leaning  on 
his  ann,  "That  is  my  .Vmericaii  wife,"  immediately 
left  the  gallery,  and  the  next  day  quitted  Morence. 
Madame  Bonaparte  at  this  time,  though  treated  with 
the  highest  distinction,  snffisred  vamtk  mm  melancfaohr{ 
she  was  oppressed  witli  want  of  wealth.  In  her  de- 
clining vears,  after  a  lifetime  of  savinp.  she  said, 
"  Once  I  had  everything  but  money :  now  I  have  noth 
ing  but  money. ' '  She  spent  altogether  fifteen  years  in 
Europe:  she  re^puded  a  residence  in  America  as  an 
exile  and  oomphuned  of  the  dtdness  of  Baldmore.  She 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  have  her  riirht.s 
recognized  by  the  French  courts,  which  wen^  always 
resisted  by  King  Jerome  and  Prince  Napoleon.  Her 
last  effort  was  in  IXfiO,  after  the  death  of  the  former, 
when  the  eloquent  Benyer  pleaded  her  cause.  She 
then  ntomed  to  Baltimore,  where  she  died  April  4, 
187».  She  left  a  fortune  of  $1  ,.'yM).(X)0  to  her  grand- 
sons, Jerome  Na[Kdcon  and  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
To  the  latter  she  aLst)  left  numerous  manuscript  vol- 
umes containing  her  diaries  in  Europe,  etc. 

Her  son*  JxBOMK  Napoleon  (180&— 1870),  was  edu- 
cated at  Ht  Rt  Mary's  College,  Emmittnnirg,  Md., 
at  Geneva,  and  at  Han'ard.  where  he  graduafe<l  in 
lH2fi,  On  visiting  Europe  he  was  conliallv  m-eived 
by  his  father  ana  other  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
iamiljr.  Though  educated  for  the  bw,  he  did  not 
praotiae,  bat  devoted  his  time  to  agricultme  at  bn 
country-seat  near  Baltimore.    lie  died  June  7,  1870. 

His  eldest  son,  Jeromt.  N.m-olkon,  was  l>orn  in 
Bahimore  Nov.  ,'),  18;iO.  He  trraduated  at  We.st  Point 
in  1S.'")2.  and  sensed  two  vcars  in  the  U.  S.  army.  Ue 
wa.s  then  appointed  by 'Napoleon  111.  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  army,  and  served  with  honor  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Italy.  He  was  also  engaced  in  the  Franco- 
Pnissian  War.  and  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan  escorted 
the  cmiiress  Eugenie  to  England.  He  hastened  back 
to  the  defence  of  Paris,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  re- 
turned to  America.  He  resides  at  Newport  in  the 
summer  and  at  Washington  in  the  winter.  ^  L.  I>.) 

BONAK.  HoK.vnrs,  1>,  D, .  a  distinguished  minis- 
ter of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotkud,  hymn-writer,  and 
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author,  ma  bora  at  Edinbanch,  I>ec.  19,  1808.  He  is 
descended  ftom  Bev.  John  Bonar  of  Torphiohen,  one 
of  the  twelve  evangelical  ministers  involved  in  the  fa- 
mous Marrow  (Controversy,  lliu  father,  James  Boiiar, 
was  a  84>lioitur  and  a  uian  of  sonic  learning,  as  Is  slmwii 
by  his  philological  treatises.  Honitius  Wiw  eilmated  at 
the  hij^h  sehoijl  and  the  univoixity  of"  hi.n  native  city, 
antl  studied  at  the  Divinity  Hall  there  while  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers  was  in  the  height  of  his  vi^or  and  Christian 
MaL  Being  lioenaed  to  preach,  Mr.  Bonar  became  a 
aumNiaiy  anstant  in  Sonth  Leith,  bat  soon  was  called 
to  1)6  pastnr  of  the  North  Chun-h,  Kclstt.  where  he 
was  ordained  Nov.  :iO.  ls:5S.  Here  hv  fii^t  ilisplaycd  his 

Eower  as  a  pri'aeher.  his  llutlil'iiliicss  a.s  :i  pastur,  arid 
is  ability  as  a  writer.  He  w;uh  editor  of  the  I'tisltyte.- 
rwiii  Rfrirw,  and  tluring  a  ndigiou.s  revival  issued  the 
Kdm  Tntcf«.  In  1843,  together  with  his  oobgregation, 
he  followed  his  great  leader,  Dr.  CbalmeiB,  in  8ei>a- 
rating  from  the  Ih^tahlished  Church  and  forming  the 
Free  Church  of  Sootlanrl.  In  IS4rt  he  published  7Vii/A 
nil'/  Error,  and  in  he  fi)un<ied  the  Qixirtfrhj  Jmir- 
mil  of  I'ropht^/,  ot  wlikii  he  is  still  editor.  In  the 
same  year  the  l^niverfity  of  Alx'rdoen  ^-onfcrred  upon 
him  the  dejsree  of  I).  I).  In  is.'>f>,  Dr.  Bonar  visited 
the  Holy  Lud,  and  at\er  \m  return  published  (wo  vol- 
umes. MM  on  Tkt  Dtmi  <^  Smait  the  other  on  The 
Land  of  Awfliue   In  1850  he  beaune  editor  of  The 

Chn'xti'ii)  Tnii*iiri/.  a  family  niauazinc.  In  ISfi^'i  he 
Wius  railed  to  the  <  J  ran  ire  Free  ( 'hunli.  wlii<li  liad  just 
been  erected  in  Kdiiil'Di  Lli  as  a  memorial  of"  his  t'rienil 
and  teacher,  Dr.  Chalmers.  His  devotion  to  pastoral 
mid  Kteruy  labors  has  prevented  him  from  taking  a 
eoupicooos  put  m  public  affairs,  ^-et  flew  ministen 
have  exerted  a  widler  or  more  benefieud  influence.  His 
kmins  have  b«»en  ret^ived  with  favor  by  T*ntte.?tant 
Cnristinns  in  all  part.i  of  the  world.  They  have  U'en 
c«llei'te<l  tV  .111  time  to  time,  and  now  comprise  three 
volumes  under  the  title  JJtpiins  a/  Faith  aiui  Hopr, 
and  another  called  Li/ra  i 'oiijutlattoni*.  Among  ois 
b«)oks  are  The  jVight  of  Wefpiiiff,  The  Morning  of 
Joy,  and  The  Eternal  thy.  His  peculiar  views  of 
the  inteiptetatioa  of  the  n«o|>heciee  of  Scriptora  are 
set  fbith  not  onlv  in  his  KienVw,  bat  also  in  his  Pro- 
phetic T/iiiii1iitiir),:i.  His  dauirhter  was  eni.'aze<!  with 
her  hiLsband.  Hev.  <i.  Tlieonhilus  Otidds.  in  the  Me.Xll 
Mission  in  I'ari.'*,  an<l  Dr.  nonar  s  intiniaie  anjiiaint- 
anoe  with  this  work  was  shown  in  a<H-ount  nt'  it  in 
hb  Wlute  Fifldn^  f^ranee.  He  has  aLs.>  published  a 
lour  meditatire  poem  under  the  title  My  Old  Letter*. 
•  BOND,  an  obfigatton,  in  writing  and  under  seal,  to 
pay  a  sum  of  mone^v.  Tlie  usual  form  of  bond  is  with 
a  cniiiiitinn,  the  liability  of  the  obliiror  to  pay  the 
money  arising  only  in  I'ailure  in  tin  ].«  rt'oniiaixe  of 
the  eon<lition.  A  Umd  is  .sometimes  liir  (he  payment 
of  money  only,  c<immonly  called  a  "  nunn-y  bond,"  in 
which  ciusif  it  is  usual  to  make  the  obligation  for  a  jvnuil 
»iiiit  double  the  amoantof  the  actual  debt,  the  eondi- 
ttoD  being  for  the  payment  of  the  real  debt  at  tlie 
Ifane  apeelfied.  Tn  eariv  timra  the  whole  penal  snm 
OOuM  ti*'  riH-oven-d  nj)o!i  faihire  to  pay  the  amotint 
named  in  the  fon<litiini.  hut  at  the  present  day  courts 
of  e(|uity  have  e.^tahlished  the  principle  that  such  a 
failure  to  pay  opemtes  as  a  forfeiture,  and  limits  the  ra- 
ooveiyto  uie  real  debt  and  interest.  Bonds  are  eliotoaw- 
times  BBade  for  the  performance  of  a  certain  aotj  in 
which  case,  upon  the  same  principle,  a  reooveiy  is  lim- 
ited to  the  damages  snatained  bv  the  obligee  by  reason 
of  the  oblijimr's  failure  to  perform  the  act  A  joitU 
Ixind  is  "in-  cxerutt  d  by  two  or  more  jx'iTwn.s,  and  it  is 
lint  (iiiil  srrrni/  where  the  obli^rors  bind  themselves 
th  rulli  (  ti\ rly  and  .s<'paralely.  Is.  w. ) 

BONHEUli,  Rosalie  or  Kos.v.  a  French  artist  cel- 
ebrated for  her  land.scapcs  and  paintings  of  animals. 
She  was  bora  at  Uonleaoz,  March  22,  1822.  Her 
ftther,  Raj^mnnd  B«mhear,  who  died  in  18f>3,  was  an 
artifit  uf  ability,  and  fpim  him  she  nM-eived  instructions 
in  ihe  technicaUticfi  ol  painting.  On  the  removal  of 
the  ftmily  to  l^sria,  Mademoiselle  Bonhenr,  in  order 


to  prosecute  her  studies  of  animal  life  with  as  little  is* 
convenience  as  possible,  adopted  a  masculine  drea& 
She  frequented  the  abattoirs,  sketched  in  the  streets, 
and  otherwise  availed  herself  of  whatever  oiip<irtunitie9 
fur  >t  iidy  jire.senleil  theinseh  i  s.     .\s  was  uliuottt  ineri- 
table  under  the  ein'umslanecs,  she  sp<edily  ;.';iinf<l  i 
reputation  for  twcntricity,  and  then-  \s  no  douKt  tli..t 
her  oostume  and  method  of  etudy  had  much  tu  do  with 
the  celebrity  which  her  eariy  worU  achieved.  Thei« 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  actHt  affected 
singularity,  or  that  in  pursuing  liie  oooiee  nhe  did  Ae 
was  animated  by  a  desin^  other  than  to  make  Iierst'lf  a 
fhoroutrhly  HtN-nmplishod  paint4.^r.    The  pitpul.ir  ap- 
plaiisr  whicli  wii.^  arc irildl  (n  lier  pictures  Wa-S  -Slipplt- 
mented  by  tlic  discriminating  i>raise  of  giMvl  jucfL't-s  «h>. 
were  not  likely  to  be  influenced,  except  perhaps  ad 
versely,  by  the  oonrideratioas  to  which  the  cruwda  wiiich 
gathered  abont  her  eanvasM  in  the  ezhibition-roomi- 
seemed  to  attach  particular  importance.  Mademoiselle 
Itonhcur's  first  contributions  to  a  public  exhibition  wejv 
made  in  IS41.    Her  pictures  of  this  year    "Ht^  rt-pre 
sonting  a  couple  of  nibbits,  and  the  other  .M)iue  sheep 
and  goats — were  small,  iiut  they  were  retxignirod  m 
intelligent  and  truthful  transcripts  of  nature  and  as 
making  great  pvomim:  of  future  cscellenoe.  Tlieee  pic- 
tares  were  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  a  number  of 
oompositions  rcnresentative  of  animal  life,  which  speed- 
ily )L'aine<l  for  .^ladenll)i.s^'lle  Bunlieur  the  ennlit  .if  h"r 
inir  one  id' the  K-st  ddineaturs  id' animal  life  in  FmrKv, 
In  1849  she  exhibited  I^alxiurairc  Nivemais,  a  cf»nip»>- 
sition  which  excited  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm — oo 
aoooontof  die  excellence  of  the  landscape  no  less  thai 
beemiM  of  the  qnrited  manner  in  which  the  huintti 
and  bmte  flgnres  were  represented.  This  adminlle 
picture  was  puriha.se<l  by  the  (Jovcrnment  and  added 
to  the  laixcmlwurir  collection.    By  many  pcxKl  judj-w 
it  is  csteeniol  to  be  .^lademoi.sclle  Riinheiirs  ujx-t<  r 
piece ;  ccrtaiid^  she  has  never  surpassed  it  as  a  retio^ 
and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  ft  pluMe  of  natme  or 
as  a  forcible  representation  of  figniee  in  action.   Up  to 
this  time  Mademoiselle  Booliear  was  little  known  oat* 
«dc  of  France,  except  by  reputation,  and  her  rcputatioo 
iKith  in  England  and  in  America  was  largely  depend- 
I'lit  on  the  stories  told  about  her  nui-seuline  dress  aixl 
her  disrejfanl  for  conventionalities.    In  1>.">.^.  bnwever. 
her  large  picturi^  entitled  The  Horse  Fair  was  exhibited! 
in  London  and  other  English  oities,  and  atk>rward«  was 
brought  to  the  United  States.  The  great  merit  of  this 
composition  met  with  ample  reoogmtion  both  in  Eng> 
land  and  in  America.   To  the  UniverBal  Exhibition  w 
1865  in  Paris  she  contributed  a  large  landienpe  entitled 
The  Hayinakinj?  Season  in  .\uvenrne. 

The  bulk  of  MademoLselU'  Bonheiir  s  pictures  are  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  there  are  few  private  collec- 
tions uf  an^'  imiH>rtanoe  either  in  £ii|^Mia  «r  the  United 
States  which  ao  not  oontain  one  or  move  of  then 
Madaaobelle  Bonhenr  has  received  several  medals, 
and  in  ISG.')  she  wa.^  decorated  with  the  cni^<  "  f  tli<' 
Ix-iion  of  Honor.    In  18fi8  she  wa.<i  ap|H»inte<i  a  mem- 
ber <d'  the  Institute  of  Antwerp.    Sim  c  I  ^  ( .t  (|,i.»  s 
has  hiid  the  direction  of  a  school  of  design  for  youoi; 
girls  at  Paris.   During  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  whco 
the  Germans  were  besieging  Paris,  the  studio  and  reti- 
denoe  of  Mademoiselle  Bonheur  at  FontaineUean  wot 
spared  from  molestation  by  order  of  the  crown  priaee 
of  Prussia.    The  prominent  characteristic  of  Mademoi- 
selle Bonheur's  style  is  force  rather  than  retincment 
Her  handling  is  bold  and  vitrort)US,  and  she  is  particu- 
larly 8U(x;c88nil  in  the  rcpn'sentation  of  strong  a4-tioo. 
Her  later  works  have  lacked  many  of  the  qualities  whiok 
won  fisher  earlier  ones  commendation,  and  good  jodtts 
have  aeoonied  her  brother  Augustc — now  dead— w 
oedit  of  being  the  better  painter,  although  he  wn 
rivalled  his  sister  as  a  delineator  uf  actinii,  and  never 
suceecdL-d  in  gaining  the  same  n^jiute  with  the  j;cnfi^ 
public.  \v.  J.  c,  JH.  I 

BUN  NAT,  L&on-Joseph-Flore.ntin.  a  Frendi 
aitiat,  was  bom  at  Bsyoone  in  Jnne,  1833.  He  int 
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gtiulie*!  at  Madriil  urultT  Frederic  Madruzrt,  ami  aftor- 
wan!>  at  Paris  under  I/'on  Copniet.  ile  Utvk  the 
second  prix  de  Rtnnr  in  1{<57,  but  n&  this  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  visit  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  (lovern- 
ment,  bis  friends  in  his  native  place  sidtscriW-d  a  sum 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  sojuiirn  in  Italy.  In 
he  exhibited  Aduiu  and  Eve  titidiiiL'  the  Hndy  of 
Abel,  whieh  irave  him  a  prominent  place  in  tlie  public 
ertilDation.  This  i)k-ture  was  purehabcd  for  the  mu- 
Mom  of  Lille.  Tha  was  followed  by  a  namber  of 
pictures  of  Ttelim  sabiects,  whwh  udded  to  the  artist's 
reputatinii.  Amone  nis  important  compasitions  are 
AntipoiK-  leading  the  BUnd  (Edipus,  St  Viiuiiit  de 
Paul  takitiLT  the  Plaee  of  a  Prisoner  la  eom mission  Iroin 
the  dty  of  Paris),  Tlie  Assumption,  Christ  un  the  Cross 
(painted  for  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Paris),  A  Nclto 
at  Suez,  The  Wn  stlinij  of  Jaeob,  A  Turkish  BarlxT, 
Scherao.  Sheiks  of  Akabuh.  A  Woman  of  I'staritz,  A 
Felhih  Woman  and  her  Child,  A  Strttt  in  Jeni.xalem, 
Italian  Dancers,  and  The  First  8tep.  Bonnat  is  even 
more  celi'brated  ibrliis  portraits  than  he  is  for  his  coni- 

ftl«ition  pictures.  His  portniit  of  M.  Thiers,  which 
>ars  the  date  of  1S77,  is  perhaps  his  most  famous 
t  frfoniKincc  in  this  rmc  Hontnil  ;ipi>i'ar8  to  be  alifio- 
hucly  dc-^titutc  of  imaginative  qualities.  No  matter 
how  ei^uiiik'x  his  theme  majjr  be,  or  how  great  ma\  1h; 
ita  ideal  oemands,  he  treats  it  in  the  simplest  and  must 
realistic  fiighinn ;  and  if  the  picture  mmmnnds  adniirn- 
tioii.  it  docs  so  llirouph  the  stn  iii'th  nf  the  workman- 
ship mthcr  than  Inrauseof  any  high  intellectual  qualities. 
Bonnat  is  estcenietl  bj*  many  good  judges  to  be  the 
beat  painter  in  France.  Certainly,  his  figures  have  a 
wonderfo]  aoKdity  and  a  wonderfbl  reality.  For  a  long 
time  this  artist  na.s  conducted  a  school  which  is  mure 
frmiiietifed.  especially  by  American  stuilents,  tli.ia  any 
ill  I  .11;-  ii:it>iilc  (if  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  IIis  ser 
vices  are  k;iven  {gratuitously,  and  the  ^Iioul,  like  mosl 
of  tbose  supen'lscd  bv  the  icadiuir  FVench  artists,  is 
managed  by  the  students  them.svdves,  the  expensi's 
being  divided  pro  rata.  Bonnat  has  pvnt  gifts  :».h  a 
teaj-ner,  and  he  has  zealous  ^).irti.-ai)>  in  all  who  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  mstructiun.  He  has  re- 
ceived serenii  medals,  and  is  an  otBcer  of  the  Legion 

BOONE,  a  dty  of  Boone  00.,  Iowa,  is  on  the  Des 

Moines  River.  42  miles  \.  of  Des  Moines,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  Wahash,  St,  Louis,  and  Pacific 
Railroad.  It  is  also  a  division  terminus  of  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  Railroad.  It  has  a  city-hall,  opera- 
bonae,  three  hanks  (one  national),  public  library,  three 
hotels,  three  weekly  ncw.siiapcrs,  nine  cliurches,  and 
four  9rhw>I-hou.«e».  It  is  the  Imsiness-centre  of  a  ri<  h 
agrieultund  se  ction,  having  also  large  Wds  of  j)ottcrs 
and  fire-clay  and  bituuiuous  eonl.  It  has  two  foun- 
driea,  linaeed-oil  miD,  woollen-mills,  flour-mills,  and 
other  mann&ctures.  It  was  founded  in  1865,  incor- 
porated aa  a  town  in  1866  and  as  a  city  in  1868.  Pop- 
nlataon.  3330^hiefly  of  American  birth. 

BOONE,  Daniel  (1735-1820),  a  famous  Western 
pioneer,  was  bom  in  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1735. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  removed  widi  his  ather's 
family  to  Nmrth  Carolina,  where  he  married  Rebecca 
Bp  :m  and  lived  a."?  a  farmer.  H;ivin<r  made  ."icvcral 
hiintiiiLr-excursions  into  the  wil  icrness,  he  set  out  in 
17f><>.  with  five  others,  to  explon-  Kentucky.  In  De- 
cember he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  twice  made 
his  escape,  and  spent  several  weeks  alone,  depending 
on  his  rifle  for  support.  He  returned  home  in  Mar^-h, 
1771.  and  two  years  later,  accompaniefl  by  ti\c  lainilies 
iM-sidcs  his  own.  started  f<ir  Kcntuek;,-,  hut  was  oiilii-cd 
to  stop  for  a  time  at  the  Clinch  River.  BiM>ne,  hav- 
ia^  aanated  the  State  surveyors,  was  appointed  cap- 
tm  in  command  of  the  garrisons  to  keep  back  the 
hostile  Indians.  He  erected  a  fort  at  Booncsborough 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  where  he  settle  !  with  his 
family.  In  December.  !777,  he  set  out  on  an  exjMi- 
dition  to  the  celebrated  Blue  Licks  to  prepare  and  bnng 
back  a  supply  of  salt  Cw  the  garrisons.  On  his  return, 


a  month  later,  having  bec<ime  separated  from  his  men 
while  hunting,  he  was  8urpri.<»ed,  and  surrendered  )us 
party  to  the  Indians.  They  were  taken  to  Detroit, 
where  most  of  them  were  delivered  to  the  British 
commander;  but  Boone,  being  too  highly  esteemed, 
Wiis  retaineiJ  and  adopted  into  the  family  of  Bliuk- 
fi.sh.  a  Shawane.se  chief.  Iht  c-ra]ic  1  in  June,  bringing 
woni  of  the  plan  of  an  attack  bv  Indians  under  the 
British  flag.  This  attack,  made  by  445  men,  he  suc- 
cessfully renulsed  with  only  50  meik  He  was  after- 
wanls  triea  by  court-marttal  for  }at  surrender,  hnt 
ac«|uitte<l  and  proiiutted  to  \x-  major.  During  his 
captivity  Boone  s  family  had  returned  to  North  Car- 
olina; in  1780  he  brought  them  back  to  Boonee- 
borough,  and  was  made  lieutenautrcobnel  of  linooln 
county,  one  of  the  throe  divisions  of  Kentucky  Terri- 
tory. The  Indians,  excited  by  the  increa.^ing  immi- 
gration of  the  whites  and  assisted  by  .'>ome  reiiCLrades, 
attacked  the  settlcujcnts,  and  on  Aug.  I'J,  17S'j,  Boone 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  400  Indians  at  Blue 
Licks,  in  whieh  one  of  his  sons  was  killed.  He  after- 
wards had  great  trouble  in  getting  the  title  to  his  lands 
registered,  ami  while  on  a  vi.sit  to  Virginia  for  this  pur^ 
pose  wjw  robbed  of  a  largi'  sum  uf  money,  nnii  h  of 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  his  neighbors. 
Having  thos  loet  his  property,  m  17*.>0  he  visited  his 
biithpucOiUid  then  settled  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the 
Kanawha  Ktrer,  now  in  Wttt  Virginia  In  1795  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Mis.souri,  where  he  lived  on  the  Fenjme  O.saee 
River  from  17y5  to  lst)4.  While  this  region  belonged 
to  Sjiain  he  was  made  commandant  of  the  district,  and 
received  a  large  tract  of  land,  which  he  also  lost  for  want 
of  a  title  after  the  United  States  acquired  the  territoiy 
in  1S0.3.  Congress  in  ISli?  eonfirme<l  his  title  to  another 
fnict  in  consideration  of  his  uublic  .services.  He  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son-in  law,  I'landers  Callaway,  at  Cha- 
j  rcttej  Mo. ,  Sept.  I  S'jo,  Boone  was  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  robust  and  powerful ;  his  countenance  wa.s  mild 
and  contemplative.  His  characteri.sties  wi-re  shrewdness, 
'caution,  couraire,  and  mu.scular  strength.  He  was  a 
I  s;ifi!  guide  and  wise  couii.--clli ir.  Imt  better  fitted  for 
single  adventures  than  for  commanding  an  expcilitioti ; 
yet  he  was  undoubt^nlly  the  founder  of  Kentuck\ .  An 
original  portrait  of  hinu  painted  by  Chester  Harding 
in  182(),  hangs  in  the  Stete-honse  of  Kentucky.  In 
his  remains  wi  re  brought  to  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and 
placed  in  the  cemeterv  there  with  ajipropriate  ceremo- 
nies. In  1 7S4,  John  !•  iUon  wrott;  an  aeeount  of  Boone's 
adventures  as  related  by  himstdf,  which  was  reprinted 
in  Finlay's  DttcripHon  of  the  Wntem  Territonj  ( 1 79.3). 
Popular  lives  of  Boone  have  been  written  bv  W.  H. 
BoL'art  (N.  Y.,  lS.'»4i,  T.  Hint  iCinn..  is.  C. 

Hill  ;Phila.,  is.vri,  .1.  S.  C.  AblM.tt  (N.  Y.,  1872). 
See  also  Collins  s  Hvstory  of  Kentudcy,  vol.  ii. 

BOONTUN.  an  incorporated  town  of  Morris  oa, 
N.  J.,  is  on  the  Morris  Canal  and  on  the  BfMjnton 
brancn  of  the  Delaware,  l^ackawanna,  aii'i  Western 
Railroad,  Z'2  miles  W.  of  New  Vrnk  It  ]\:i<  three 
hotels,  a  weekly  newspajwr,  five  churches,  and  a  hii:h 
school  and  other  schools.  It  has  a  very  extensive  iron- 
works, lafige  silk>fflill,  paper-milLkniie-fiMtoiy,  and 
India-mbber  mill.   Fopnhition,  2Sf77. 

BOONVTLLE,  the  county-seat  of  Cooper  ea.Ho., 
is  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  .^lisst)uri  River,  225  mnoi  hy 
water  from  St.  Louis  and  3.5  miles  N.  E.  of  Sedalia 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Padfio 
Railroad,  and  is  on  the  Missouri,  Kansa.s,  and  Texas 
Railroad,  whieh  cros.'tes  the  river  here.  It  has  >ieven 
hotels,  two  hanks  (one  national  I.  four  weekly  newspa- 
pers, seven  churches,  two  eoUeees,  three  i)rivaf(>  .n  hools, 
besides  nublic  schools.  The  industries  comprise  three 
flour-milis,  a  woollen-mill,  three  potteries,  a  shoe-fac- 
toiy,  chair-factory,  and  a  foundry.  It  is  well  situated 
on  a  bluflr  100  feet  above  the  river,  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  h;LS  water  work.s.  JawiI,  coal,  iron,  and  limestone 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  commencemeut  of 
the  Civil  War  the  Confederate  sympathizers  established 
a  camp  at  Booaville,  but  on  June  17,  1861,  Gen.  Ljron 
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ixntted  the  troops  and  oaiitiued  the  camp.  In  %  second 
fight,  Sept  13,  1  m ,  the  State  nSMm  deftated  a  Con- 
ftdente  Toree.  the  lattor  loeing  the  colonel  in  oommand. 
In  1S180,  B<H)i)\  ille  luid  a  pojiulHtion  of  .'i.S54. 

BOOXVI  LLK.  a  village  in  Oneida  eo.,  N.  Y.,  is  on 
the  Hluck  River  Canal  and  on  the  Utica  and  Black 
River  RaiIrou<],  34  miks  N.  of  Utica.  It  has  three 
hotels,  two  banks,  an  opera-hoose,  nx  churches,  a 
union  school,  a  weekly  newspaper,  wagon-fiictonr,  two 
6our-miU^  two  aash-and-blind  factories,  chair-factor>'. 
tannery,  roundiy,  canal-boatyani,  two  saw-milLs,  ana 
marble-works.  It  was  settled  in  IT'JS  hf  emigianta 
from  New  Enjilund.    Population,  1677. 

BOOTH.  Edwin  Thomas,  an  American  actor,  was 
bom  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  15,  1833.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  famous  actor  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  waaeariy 
trained  fi»  tiM  stage.  lie  made  his  first  i4>peaiM»oe  at 
the  Boston  Museum,  Sept.  10,  1S49,  as  lYessel  in 
Jlichanl  nr.  After  the  death  of  hi.s  fatlier,  in  1851?, 
he  Went  to  California,  and  in  I  s54  he  vibitcd  Austndia.  j 
On  his  return  tn  Niu  \<,rV  in  Iso"  he  appeared  as: 
Richard,  and  wa»  eujinent  fur  his  personation  of  Shake- 1 
spearian  characters,  especial^  lago  and  UunileL  Ue 
went  to  Euiope  in  1861,  plaving  in  England  and  stud}'- 
ing  on  the  Continent  On  his  return  to  New  York  m 
18G4  he  commenced  a  scries  of  Shakespearian  revivals  at 
the  Winter  Garden  Theatre,  in  which  he  acted  the  part ' 
of  Hamlet  for  100  cont^i  utive  niclits.  After  the  dc- 
Btnietion  of  this  theatre  by  fire  lie  erwted  in  l^t'/.i  a 
splendid  building  whieh  he  aevoted  to  the  classie  dninia. 
in  187;5  he  ri'tin  d  I'r.im  its  management,  and  has  since 
eoufined  himseit  io  ading.  In  lJ>S2  he  visited  Europe 
professionally,  and  was  enthusiasticalb*  teoeived.  espe- 
cially in  Germany.   He  is  tall  and  well-finined,  with 

pale,  <'l;i.-.-:('  rouiitenaiiri'.  di'cjvlihirk  eyes  and  IiuLr. 
As  an  aetur  lie  i.s  refineil,  mueetul,  and  intellectual,  with 
Wonderful  inten.siiv  of  expnaffiiun. 

BOKDENTONN^N,  a  city  of  Burlingtmi  eo..  N.  .7., 
is  on  the  Delaware  River,  30  miles  N.  H  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  on  the  Camden  and  Aniboy  brunch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  is  the  termmus  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Ran  tan  Canal.  It  has  a  bank,  ibur  hotels, 
an  openi  house,  two  public  halls,  two  weekly  newgpa-  | 
pcrs,  nine  churches,  tiic  Ronlentnwn  Female  Cullege, 
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a  militarj'  in.Htitute.  and  tiublic  sdiuols. 
gas-  and  water-works,  asnip-yanl.  f^everal  foundrie.s  and 


stitute.  ana  i) 
er- works,  a  sii  _  . 
machine-shi>i)s.  and  a  ehlrt-faetorj'.  The  town  was 
fbunded  in  ITIT  by  Joee^h  Borden.  It  has  been  the 
residenoe  of  FtanoiB  HopkuMOD]  of  his  son  Jndge  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  and  of  Admiral  Cbailes  Stewart  Joseph 
Bonaiiartc,  ex-kinc  of  Spain  and  Naples,  resided  liere 
in  a  .stately  huuse  surnjunded  by  a  l;<:!autiful  park  ;  here 
also  resided  his  nephew.  Prince  Murat,  son  oi' Joachim 
Murat,  king  of  the  Sicilies.  A  histoiv  of  the  cit^  has 
been  published  by  lUf-  K  H.  Woodwaid.  Fofmla- 
tioo,  ^58. 

BORODINO,  ayillaee  in  the  government  of  Mos- 
cow. Ru.s.sia,  75  mi!< s  W.  S.  W.  of  MoMOW,sitaated 
on  the  Kologa,  a  small  affluent  of  the  river  Moskwa, 
near  which  Wits  fought  a  great  battle  rcsuhing  in  a 
dearly-pun-ha-scd  victory  for  tlie  French  against  the 
Russians  on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1M2.  The  former  were 
commanded  bv  the  emperor  Napoleon  in  person,  and 
the  latter  by  Gen.  Kutusof,  aided  by  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Bagnoion,  and  BenningscD.  The  ftencb  ciilled  it  the 
"battle  of  the  Moskwa."  The  Bmrians,  under  the 
command  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  had  fhnnthe  beginnmg 
of  NajMileon  H  invasion  lured  the  French  amy  on, 
fightiiiLT  tieree  hattle.s  and  retreating  to  avoiil  the  coun- 
ter-strokes. As  they  approached  the  old  eapital,  Mos- 
cow, Nandeon  thought  he  could  bring  them  to  a  stand 
in  its  dereaee.  For  himself,  the  only  ouurae  was  to  go 
^rward,  seise  Moscow,  and  dictate  terms  of  peace 
ther->.  He  was  within  eight  days'  march  of  the  citv ; 
s<i,  making  rapid  arrangements  to  secure  his  rear,  he 
Iwll  iwe'l  the  R>is.sian  armv  with  all  tlie  vi,i.'or  of 
which  hia  army  was  capable.  Uis  cavalry  was  in  a 
Teiyhad  condition.  It  bad  Toy  haid  work  acting  m 


soouts,  protecting  the  flanks,  and  fieoUog  the 
front,  holding  on  tiD  Ae  inmolnr  anme  np,  when  Ae 

enemy  would  decamp.  To  do  Uil  Work  the  hona 
had  no  food  but  coarse  rye  straw,  and  no  time  fer 
rest  and  recruiting.  Even,  hour  now  disf  Ljeed 
ethnic  and  nationu  oomplexioD  of  the  Kuaaiaa  resiM- 
ance.  Towns  along  the  line  of  letveat  ««re  set  «B  fire 
and  deserted  by  their  entire  populations.  NumertMB 
annod  bands  hovered  in  front  and  rear,  on  the  right 
aiid  left,  cutting  oif  the  French  stragglers  and  fbragen. 
Cities  like  Wiasma  and  Gjatsk  were  bame<i  to  the 
gniund,  givinir  the  enemy  a  prophetic  foretiu^to  of  the 
conflagration  of  .Museow.  The  Frem  h  army  was  an 
immense  movable  column  in  the  heart  of  the  hoitfls 
oountiy,  surroimded  by  an  exa.si)enite«l  nation! 

Barcfaqr  de  Tolly  had  stationed  his  anny  in  a  veiy 
ainng  position  at  (rjatsk,  where  it  wouid  have  been  m 
better  aUe  to  oppose  the  deepemte  Pysneh  advance 

upon  MiMCOw;  but  his  Fahian  pnliey.  whieh  was  later 
io  be  vindicated,  had  not  been  acceptable  to  the  em 
pcror  Alexander.    Besides,  he  waj4  of  Prussian  birth 
and  his  numerous  retreats  caused  unfoundcel  misgiv- 
ings.   CUmors  were  nused  for  a  commander  of  pure 
Russian  blood  who  would  fight  the  French  to  the  m- 
most   To  answer  this  demaad  J^urclay  was  suj^reeded 
in  Aupist  in  the  supreme  command  by  Gen.  KatnsaC 
the  distinguished  "conqueror  of  the  Tmka."  TTie 
m  w  (.'cnend  ;i.s,snrii(  'l  the  staff  on  the  29th  of  Aucost, 
ami  Ban-lay  was  reduoetl  to  the  command  of  tlie  nahl 
wini,'.    To  take  a  new  dcimrturc,  and  with  some  invi  i- 
ioua  feeling  towards  his  pmleeessf)r,  Kutusof  aban- 
doned the  strong  position  of  Giatsk,  and  feU  back  to 
BondiDO  in  front  of  Mqiaiak.  To  defimd  the  mutA 
it  was  evident  Aat  he  mnst  fight  a  despente  hatde. 
On  reaching  Borodino  he  roceiveil  a  reinforcement  of 
in.(XX)  men,  newly-organized  militia  from  Moscow 
By  (he  ')t}i  of  Septeml:ier  the  lui.-v'iians  were  iH)sted  ari'i 
entrenched.    Their  most  advanced  work  was  a  rt^ouk 
far  in  front  of  thdr  left,  near  the  villaee  of  Schvir- 
dina   This,  not  being  properly  protocto<l  by  the  works 
in  rear,  was  assaulted  and  gallantly  carried  by  Qanpans' 
division  on  the  5th.    The  Russians  had  about  130,000 
in  the  field,  liesides  40.000  in  or  near  Moscow.  Tier 
had  (iiMi  irun.-*.    Three  ./?i'«7i''.'i,  or  elevated  redans,  cov- 
cn>d  th(!ir  lell  in  front  of  Semenofskoe.    A  larce  and 
dominant  bastiooed  redoubt  had  been  erected  on  a 
height  l>etwecn  Semenofskoe^  and  Borodina  Their 
right,  entrenched  1^  the  river  in  the  an^  of  junotioa, 
was  further  protected  by  several  redans  tonnvds  the 
Moskwa.  The  frenend  arrangement  of  ^  troops  wis 
.1.1  f  )lli)w.s:  Ban-lay  de  Tolly,  with  three  corf)S  of  in 
fantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  commainle<l  their  riirht  fniUJ 
the  luLstioned  reilmilit  to  the  Moskwa.    His  force  wa« 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  the  ravine  of  Gorki 
Bagration,  with  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  corps,  com- 
manded the  left  wing  from  the  bastioned  redoubt  to  the 
ooppioe-wood  between  Someno&koe  and  Oostrea.  The 
troops  of  Benninesen  were  in  the  centre,  but  he  wii 
acting  as  chief  of  staff  and  had  ])08ted  all  the  corp. 
This  di.>i|H>sition  is  declared  by  eritio;  tn  Ik-  faulty,  it- 
eiiuse  the  best  troops  and  the  greatest  nuuiber  were  on 
the  right,  which  was  strong  by  nature  ;  the  left  wx*  tiio 
weak.    The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  tnus  uncover  the  old  road  to 
Moscow  \  and  he  fiatud  that  the  qwoe  between  the 
redans  and  this  road  was  really  ohssrred  rsther  than 
guanled  bvsoine  eh:ts,Heiir^,  presenting  a  very  mlneraUe 
point.    Tiie  Froncli  army,  alxuil  llI.'i.OOO  stnmg,  wM 
inferior  to  the  enemy  in  men  and  guns,  and  was  DOW 
obliged  to  attack  entrenchments.    The  t"»th  of  Scptem- 
\k.t  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  careful  reconnoissance* 
in  strengthening  the  lines,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Ra»; 
sians,  in  religious  ceremonies.   During  the  night  of 
the  6th  tlie  Russian  left  was  reinforced,  but  this  did 
not  alter  the  general  features  of  Napoleon's  order. 

At  six  o'eli«  k  on  the  nmrninc  of  tiie  Tth  the  si^Im 
was  given.  The  artillery  opened  upon  the  elevaMd 
ledani.  Poiuato«iki,irithlii>IV)le8,nMfTedn9ontM 
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f  xtreiuc  left  of  the  enemy.  Campana  attadnd  tlie  re- 
dan on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Kuflsian  line,  aided  hy 
Denar,  with  Friant  in  refierve.   Davouat  attacked  the 

the  centre.    Many  L't-ncrul.-  wt>re  kilUi*! ,  Ni  \  udvuncod 

10  gallant  style  and  rustonnl  the  timiiieiieti  order. 
Kutnsof  strengthened  the  tbreut«ned  points.  The  fight- 
ing waa  desperate.  Bagration  attacked  Mey  as  he  ad- 
vaneed,  and  wasdeeperatelywounded,  aswasalsohisHeo- 
tenant,  St^  Priest.  The  retreating  Russians  wen*  rallied 
by  Konowaitziu.  I^tirt'e  reiiiforceinents  were  sent  up  by 
the  Freneh,  and  thus  the  hattle  swayed  baekward  and 
t'orwanl.  ^  Prince  Eu^^nc  Beauharnais  obli()ued  Me- 
nuid's  dlTisioii  to  the  right ;  its  eommander  was  stricken 
down  and  his  troops  were  fijree*!  back.  Never  before 
hjul  the  French  enwuntered  sm-h  numlerou.s  resist- 
ance. F'inally,  t]u:  desperate  efTori.s  oC  Ncv  and  Da- 
YttUBt  were  crowned  with  suueeaa,  and  the  French  ad- 
tinoed,  doflfaig  up  along  their  whole  line.  Again  the 
irtfllaiy  was  raooght  into  action ;  within  the  tpsoe  of 
hilf  a  leagne  eight  hundred  guns  were  dealing  death 
;ind  destruction.    ''Never,"  saj's  Jomini,  '*was  there 

11  spectacle  at  tiie  same  time  so  imposing  and  so  terri- 
ble. All  the  actors  in  this  ^Tjnd  drama  pfodaim  it) 
with  one  aocord,  Ute  battle  of  the  gjantt." 

The  great  redonbt  most  be  carried :  Montbmn,  who 
l&l  the  atta<-k.  was  kille<l  by  a  catinon-ball.  Napoleon 
sent  Count  Autnistus  Caulainvourt,  brother  to  the 
iluke  of  Vicentii,  to  take  his  place;  he  fell  by  a 
luusket-shot,  but  the  redoubt  was  taken.  It  was  now 
three  o'clock  in  the  afte  rnoon,  llic  French  were  mas- 
ten  of  the  redoubt  and  the  redans  on  the  left.  The 
Knasians  were  congregated  behind  the  ravines  of 
Gi'r!.>*t.>kLK'  and  J^omcnofskoe.  The  battle  had  ilrifteil 
itito  a  i-annonade,  and  so  night  came  down  uiion  the 
tield.  Before  daylight  the  army  of  Kutusof  was  re- 
traating  by  M<y«iw  and  the  old  road  to  Bloioow.  The 
Tetrcut  was  ooodueted  in  perfect  order,  fiAmrad  nther 

than  pursued  by  the  Fn'nch  advarn-c.  which  OMDS  OMUT 
C'ltiiii:  into  another  battle  nc^ar  .Mojai.sk. 

rile  l.>ss»-s  on  lx)th  sides  reiudied  the  t  rionnous  num- 
ber of  sO.OOU.  From  12,<KX)  to  15,tK>i>  wounde<l  Kus- 
Rana  were  conveyed  to  Moscow,  where  many  of  them 
perished  in  the  buniiiicr  of  the  city.  The  French 
woundc<l  suffered  LTiatly;  many  die<l  from  want  of 
^•are.  Many  generals  wore  killed  and  wounded  on  Iwith 
iii'ies;  among  the  t'onner  was  Bagration.  Kutiiisof, 
who  was  not  wounded,  died  withm  the  voar.  The 
BoHiana  had  inflicted  such  daoMge  upon  the  French, 
•ad  Tebreated  in  such  good  order,  that  they  claimed  a 
vi>  t'TV.  In  1S.'<9  tin  y  iTccted  a  niaiisoleuni  iiiton  the 
hattk'tiuld.  The  Frent  h  more  pro|H'rly  called  it  a  vic- 
tory;  they  hdd  the  field,  and  in  S4'ven  days  after  they 
were  in  Moscow.  Marshal  Neyt  the  French  Achilla, 
«M  made  prince  of  Moskwa  for  his  splmdid  valor  in 
tkisa/^fi.in.  (n.  c.) 

BOROUGH.    This  term,  althuuirh  frwiucntly  uf^'d 
-*eVol  IV        ^^^^  United  States  .'is  the  equivalent 
I   Vi  Am.  of ''town,"  has  r<<<  iverl  legal  reco;;nitiou 
"ttiin^'d  '^  only  in  Connec  t  ii  ut.  Niw  Jersey,  Miniie- 
.  *  ^'   sota,  and  Petmsylvania.    It  there  signifies 
«n  incorporated  town  or  villat.'e.  and  has  lost  its  dis- 
(uidiTe  meaning  as  the  eonMiiunu  y  of  a  member  of 
raniament  (ir  other  legislative  as&embly. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  power  *'  to  erect  and  incorporate 
into  boroughs"  was  granted  to  William  Peon  fay 
wedMiterof  March  4,         At  present  a  general  Stat- 
ute regulates  the  incorfMjrdtion  of  boroughs,  by  which, 
upon  application  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  ur  vil- 
wt'e,  the  court  of  quuttt sessions  having  jutisdii-lioii  is 
einpowered,  ^ler  approval  bv  the  grand  juiy,  to  cou- 
*»tute  the  oommunily  a  body  corporate  having  the 
Jjisl  powers  and  privHcircs  of  municipal  cori>i>r:ition!<. 
»uevotmof  the  borouuh  elect  a  burgess  and  live  or 
ni  rt  111'  UiU-rsof  a  Ixjrough  council,  tosrether  with  over- 
*etr3  ut  the  poor,  auditor,  and  consuble.    These  officers 
^PO*nta  treamrer  and  clerk.   A  penalty  is  imnoeed 
■^nmal  to  serve  as  boron  I'll  officer  when  elected, 
tt  OonwQticat  several  of  the  larger  towns  were  at  an 


early  day  created  iMiroughs  by  charter.  Tlie  chief  bur- 
gees is  tenned  the  warden,  and  with  his  council  of  bur^ 
gesscs,  treasurer,  cleric,  and  batltfT  is  elected  at  tlie 

annual  borough  meetinu,  In  Pennsylvania  and  Min- 
nesota all  boroughs  are  indci)endciit  ot  tlie  townships; 
but  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  they  form  parts  oi 
the  towoahipe  in  which  they  are  situated.    ( j.  k.  p.  ) 

BORROW,  GaoROi  (1803-1881),  an  English  au- 
thor, traveller,  and  translator,  was  bom  at  En.st 
T)crchain.  Norfolk,  in  Feb.,  180,3,  His  father  was  a 
military  officer,  who.se  frequent  changes  of  location 
interfered  with  the  edocation  of  his  son.  The  latter, 
however,  Attended  the  Ugh  school  of  Edinburgh  for 
two  ;wan,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  articled  to  a 
solicitor  in  Norwich.  Here  he  became  a  frenuent 
visitor  to  the  Gypsies  of  the  neikrhborhood.  and  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  faculty  for  the  actiuisition  of  lan- 
guegOk  Before  he  was  eighteen  he  understood  twelve 
laagaam.  On  hie  fathers  death  he  abandoned  the 
law  ana  went  to  London,  to  make  his  living  by  anthor- 
ship.  Ho  had  aln>ady  pidilished  annnyin  usly  a  crude 
book  on  Fiiustux  and  a  translation  of  some  Danish 
ballads.  His  health  failing  in  London,  he  entered  on 
a  wandering  life,  being  at  times  a  Unker,  postilion, 
gypsv,  etc.  In  1833  he  was  employed  by  the  British 
and  li'oreign  Bible  Society,  and  travenied  j>arts  of  the 
Continent,  mostly  on  foot.  While  in  Ku^sia  he  editerl 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Manch(X)  lanLniaL'c.  and 
published  a  book  called  Tnr(juin,  containing  metrical 
translations  from  thirty  languages.  While  in  Spain  he 
was  twice  imprisoned  for  endeavoring  to  circulate  the 
Bible.  He  also  edited  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  ami  tran.slated  the  (Jospel  of  St.  Luke  into 
the  (tv|Ksv  language.  He  retunied  to  England  in  1839, 
and  ill  I  Ml  pabShed  The  Zinkali,  an  aoaOODt  of  the 
Spenish  dypeiee,  with  a  collection  of  their  songs  and  n 
voetbalaiy  showing  the  affinity  of  their  language  to 
the  Sanskrit.  Tliis  was  foUoweil  in  i  bv  The  BtUe 
tn  l^pain,  in  which  he  gave  graphic  de.«<  ription.«i  of  the 
people  of  that  country  and  an  interesting  aci-ount  of 
nis  personal  adventures.  Borrow  then  retunied  to  the 
Continent  and  visited  the  Ojrpflies  of  Hunear>'  and 
Walhichia.  His  next  workj  L<im\(fro,  the  Srho/nr,  (he 
Gyf'Kf/,  (ind  the  J'n'egt  (IH.")! ),  isa  st)rt  of  autobiogniphy, 
u'iviii';  many  particulars  of  his  watidcrinir  life.  A 
sequel,  Rommany  Rye,  was  published  iu  Ibb^.  He 
also  (X)ntributed  prose  and  v<jrse  to  variove  periodicals. 


and  made  translations  from  other  langvagee,  especially 

published  vmdmSS  {v.--^ 

Roinntio  Ij(tviy-fJ(  (1S74'.  a 


the  Welsh.    He  published  WUd  Wola  (1862)^  and 

v(M-abular>-  of  the  dudect 
of  the  English  (rypsiea.    He  died  July  30,  1S8I. 

BOSNIA.  In  1875  this  province,  which  then  con- 
SmVoI  IV  i^^**^  ^loe  of  the  vUaueU  of  European 
p.  60  Am!  Turkey,  was  die  scene  or  a  ibnnidable  in- 
e;t.  gumction,  which  U'canie.  indirectly,  ono  of 

Kdln.  ed.).  i,rincij>al  cau.''4>s  (d"  the  war  of  IsTT-TS 

between  Ru,siiiaand  'lurkey,  and  led  to  the  disiiiendK-r- 
mcnt  of  the  Turkish  empire.  This  insurrection,  in 
which  the  Christian  peasants  and  small  proprietorBf 
after  suffering  every  jM)ssiblc  oppression  and  outmire, 
at  bust  avetiL'cd  their  irijunes  and  wmnv.'^.  had  three 
principal  causes :  1st.  The  tyranny  of  the  bi.shops.  I'a- 
nariot  Greeks,  who  were  tools  of  the  Porte,  tlieir  sole 
object  being  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
monev,  which  was  divided  with  their  Moslem  masters; 
2d.  The  oppression  of  the  Moejcm  landlords,  who 
st  ize  1  with  greedy  hands  upon  their  crops  as  ri'nt ;  ,''d. 
The  cruel  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherers.  Thesi-  last 
had  been  more  oppressive  than  usual  in  this  year  of 
1874-75,  beoMise  tLe  Qovemment  had  demanded  of 
them  more  monev  than  ever  before,  llieee  Christian 
pe.is;»nts  and  .small  jiroprictors,  though  conijirising  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  wen-  imamied  and  aeeu.>tome(l 
to  submission,  and  onlv  revolted  when  the  oppression 
became  intolerable.  [The  riiliug  classes,  bishops,  land- 
lords, and  tithe-fanners,  alike  despised  them,  and,  as 
the  Turkish  officials  had  rm  reuuhir  troops  at  command 
U)  put  dowu  the  iuburreoiiou,  they  accepted  the  gcrvicea 
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of  an  im'frular  iMIuiii  aoldwiy,  the  tcrrllilc  IhisIi'-Imi- 
zouhs.  The  Christians,  rendered  thoroudily  ik'.siK'rntc 
by  the  outnges  of  these  wretches,  appealeil  fur  help  to 
the  Montenegrins  and  the  Serviaiw  on  the  plea  uf  a 
common  nationality  and  a  common  faith.  The  Monte- 
noirrins  at  oiici'  sent  to  their  aid  anns,  U'aden*,  ami  a 
strong  ihrw  of  muuntaintn  n^,  and  the  Servians  soon 
fellowed.  Thus  enoouriiL'ed,  the  |M>a«iints  of  fioisnia 
and  the  HeiMgovina jntheied,  before  the  end  of  lb75, 
a  well-anned  and  welT-ornmtM  ibroe  of  12,000  men, 
and  huiiti'd  dnwii  the  ha.Mii  hazouksand  those  who  had 
employed  iheni.  Tliej^'  tied  into  Bulgaria,  where,  in 
1876,aiiotherinHurreetioniK  (  urre<i  from  different  causes, 
while  the  Boeniae  rK'oiuints  had  now  a  seaflon  of  relief 
The  population  of  ikwnia  at  this  time  was  a  little  more 
than  I.'JiM'.Otvi),  tlic  insuiTection  havinir  considerably 
dimini^ihed  its  nnnil>ei>.  Of  these,  nearly  S<M),(KX) 
Were  Cliristians.  mostly  of  the  Greek  (  Inm  n,  thonj.'h 
there  were  luuny  Konian  Catholics;  and  al>out  440.000 
were  Mohammedans.  Imt  neH^  all  Bosniacs  ana  of 
Slavic  Tuce.  These  Moslems  iren  for  the  mosfe  put 
the  landlords  and  proprietors. 

The  Sen  ian  war  with  Turkey,  wliirli  n  ininu  iiced  in 
July,  1S76,  bad  Wen  j>romj>ted  by  Kiussian  emissaries, 
and'  was  iu-ad\'i.sed  and  utiMiceesijful.  The  Bosniacs 
took  little  part  in  this  war,  but  busied  themadvcs  in 
driving  out  thenr  o|>preeBon  ftom  their  territoiy  and  in 
demanding  justice  for  the  future  fpim  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor. Dervish  I'asha.  A  commis«ion  sent  by  the  ^'reat 
j)owers  of  Kuroj)e  to  investigate  their  condition  found 
that  the  grievances  were  nuuiy  and  serious  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  peasants  moderate  and  just  As  ibmra* 
late<l  by  the  Tferzetrovinian  leaders,  the  demands  were  : 
(1 )  Thai  Christian  irirls  and  v union  should  no  lunuor  be 
molested  by  the  Turks  ;  {'2}  that  their  churches  should 
not  be  desecrated,  and  that  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion should  be  accorded  them;  that  they  should 
have  equal  right.s  with  the  Turks  before  the  kw;  (4) 
that  they  should  Ikj  protect<^l  from  the  violence  of  the 
Turkish  Unlive;  (.t)  tJiat  the  tithe-farmers  should  take 
no  more  than  their  just  dues,  and  should  take  these  at 
the  proper  tinu-  ut  the  year;  (6)  tluit  every  house 
alunild  Day  in  all  only  one  ducat  a  year;  (7)  that  no 
ibfced  ubor,  either  personal  or  by  horses,  sliuuld  be 
demanded  by  tlie  Government,  but  that  labor,  when 
needed,  should  be  paid  for.  The  (  nmraission  of  the 
powers  demanded  the  gui^ntee  ;  the  Ottoman  Porte 
ibr  the  safety  of  these  ChnstianSt  but  the  sultan  refused 
his  aasent,  and  the  com  mission  was  dedared  a  fi^nure. 
Thtte  and  other  demaiMls  wore  presented  asrain  by  the 
Rnasian  env(»y  to  the  Turkish  GovcrnnKnt,  but  were 
rcfu.«ed,  and  after  further  efforts  by  the  conference  of 
the  gn^at  (Mwers  to  maintain  peace  had  proved  unavail- 
ing, war  with  Turkey  was  dedaved  by  the  osar  on  the 
I2th  of  April  (n.  8,  i,  1877. 

By  the  JV-aty  of  Berlin,  signed  July  1.'^,  1878,  it  was 
decided  that  "the  nrovirieesof  Husriia  and  llerzet'ovina 
should  be  oeeii|iied  and  admini.stered  by  Au.stria-Hun- 
gaiy."  Tlu!  expression  was  capable  of  different  inter- 
pretations, but  that  which  the  Austrian  Government 
put  upon  it  warranted  it  in  incorporating  it  as  practi- 
cally a  new  jir  viiiee  in  the  empire,  and  the  Austro- 
lluuiiarians  jiroceeded  at  once  to  do  so  ;  but  they  could 
not  effect  their  piupose  except  at  a  considerable  cost  in 
blood  and  (ceaanie.  The  Bosniacs  have  not  been  alto- 
gether pleased  at  being  thus  delhrered  over  to  new 

ma-sters  without  their  own  eonsent.  There  have  been, 
sinct!  the  first  sharp  anti-Austrian  stniirt'le,  some  fur- 
ther disturbances,  but  none  of  any  ^rreat  importance. 

A  census  was  taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  in 
Jmie,  1879,  from  which  we  gather  the  following  facts : 
Area  of  Bosnia.  Hereetrovina,  and  Novi-Bazar,  lM  .L'IT 
square  miles;  population,  June,  1879,  I 1  7-1.  <if 
whom  n'^,til,i  were  Mohammedans.  4%,Tf)l  Greek 
Orthodox,  J09,391  lloman  Catholics,  3426  Jews,  and 
the  rest  (53,981)  mo.stly  Protestants.  Under  Anstro- 
Hungarian  military  nde  Bosnia  has  no  separate  raoonl 
of  commerce,  impurta,  exports,  or  taxes. 


FTixton/. — The  insnrreetion  of  ls7.>-7'>.  the  expl'in- 
tions  of  travellers,  and  the  subsequent  war  Leiweeu 
Russia  and  Turkey  have  thrown  much  light  uim>u  the 
history  of  Bosnia,  which  had  previously  been  an  aimtM 
unknown  region.   The  peonle  who  now  inhaliit  it  are 
Slavs,  maimy  of  Serb  anu  Croat  affinities,  who  dc- 
.s-  etide<l  fn)m  the  regions  north  of  the  Danube  ufion 
this  country,  by  invitation  of  theBoman  empen»r  of  the 
East,  in  the  fiilh  oentniy  of  our  era,  driving  back  the 
Avars,  Huns,  and  other  tribes  whidi  had  previoasly 
occupied  it.    The  Bosniacs  arc  believed  to  be  of  purer 
Slavic  blood  than  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Danubian  kingdoms  or  i»rineipalities.  and  they  retain^  1 
for  many  centuries  the  simple  fonns  of  the^xiliiiual  in- 
stitutions which  have  ehaneterized  the  >lavic  nef. 
They  possessed  the  eomnmne  with  its  elders,  the  rrr. 
gregat4on8  of  communes  known  as  zupas,  and  the  c»>iu 
binutioii  of  tiiesc  into  L'rand  zupas,  each  ruled  over  by 
zupaiis  and  grand  zupans,  the  latter  title  being  c(>r- 
ruptcd  into  ban  in  Bosnia.   These  bans,  and  the  duch- 
ies or  banates  over  which  they  rtded,  acknowledged  the 
sntcrainty  of  the  Rastem  empire  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  in  the  ninth  century  were  eomjKlled  to  yield  to  the 
sway  of  the  Bulgarian  czar.    In  the  tenth  oentAuy  they 
had  thrown  off  lS»  Bnlnrian  ydce  and  become  inde- 
pendent princes,  some  of  them,  hovrever,  iMOCMnng 
Tomiriav.  king  of  the  Croats,  as  their  sovereign.  Aboot 
the  middle  of^the  twelfth  i  entnry  Boric,  a  natund  Si-n 
of  Coloman,  king  of  Iluiiirary,  U'came  l)an  of  li^eaiu, 
and  wiis  suooeedeil  by  his  son,  "the  K'xjd  ban  Culin.  ' 
in  II 08,  who  reigned  with  undisputed  swav  for  thirty 
six  ye^irs.    During  his  reign  Bosua  ei\}oyed  great  pror 
perity,  and  its  resources  were  develojied.  ZihiM-kiv 
succeeded  in  1205,  and  on  his  death  in  1241  other  atid 
weaker  men,  fully  under  the  control  <d"  the  kiuc  of 
Hungary',  ruled  till  1275,  when  the  king  of  Sjrbia, 
Stephen  Ih^cntin,  became  the  overlord  or  chief  ruler 
of  Bosnia.    The  influence  of  Hungary  now  declined, 
and  in  l;5,")8.  when  Stephen  Tvart-ko,  a  nephew  of  Louis 
the  Great  <jf  llurii^ar)',  suoceeded  to  the  banate  of  Bos- 
nia, he  added  scneral  of  the  smaller  bauales  l  Uene- 
govina,  Dalmatia,  etc.)  to  his  dominion,  and  oom- 

tcUed  his  unde  to  allow  him  to  aasnme  the  title  «f 
ing  of  Bosnia.   He  was  shun  in  the  battle  of  Kossets 
in  1389,  and  lefl  a  diminished  kingdom  to  his  sa(X» 
sors,  Tvart-ko  11.  and  Tvart-ko  til.,  whoee  reigw. 
however,  exten<ling  to  1443,  were  pro.siH:'rou.s.  The 
Turks  had,  during  these  reiflis,  guned  a  fooihoU  ia 
the  Herzegovina,  and  took  Mvantage  of  every  opper 
tunity  of  acquiring  new  tcrriton,-.    With  the  death  •  t" 
Tvart-ko  III.,  in  1443.  the  |x)wcr  of  the  Bosniae  kini;- 
dom  began  to  wane.    His  suwessor,  Stephen  Thiimas. 
was  weak  and  vacillating ;  he  betruveu  his  faithiril 
subjecta,  and  brought  u»on  himself  the  contempt  sad 
distnist  even  of  those  who  had  fon-ed  him  to  become* 
traitor.    The  Turks  were  wnstantly  making  raids  into 
Bosnia,  and  thouirh  he  a])peaktl  to  the  po|X'  and  the 
king  of  HunL'ar>'  for  help  against  the  infidels,  hisur 
neals  were  imavailing.    In  1459  he  was  assasBnalsd  Vf 
his  step-brother,  Baaivoi,  and  his  own  iUegitimateioa. 
Stephen  Tomasevic.   The  latter  at  once  usurped  tlie 
throne,  but  proved  a  greater  eowanl  and  jKiltrcxm  than 
his  father;  mstead  of  fighting  the  Turks,  he  tunh-J 
his  arms  against  his  oiasidcnt  subjecta  and  dn>Te 
40,000  of  them  from  the  realm,  hoping  thus  to  obuio 

li  the  ung  was  treadieiosilr 


the  pope's  support  ;  but  tne  King 

slain  by  the  Turks,  the  Bosnian  nobles  were  exiled,  or 
transported  to  Asia :  30,000  of  the  pieketl  youth  of 
Bosnia,  sons  of  nobles  and  landed  proprietors,  were 
taken  to  recruit  the  Jani»<8aries  and  to  be  bnxicht  op 
in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  200,000  of  the  inhal>- 
itatits  Wi  fe  sold  as  slaves.  Twenty  years  later  in  1483) 
a  himiiar  late  befell  the  Heniegovina,  which  was  at  tliat 
time  an  independent  principality.  When  the  vouK 
men,  after  their  service  with  the  Janissaries,  n-turwJ 
to  Bosnia,  they  were  Mohammedans,  and  as  such  re- 
fined possession  of  their  ancestral  estates.  Itec 
Bosniacs — thus  summarily  converted  to  MohamiaNi^ 
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fsm — anil  thdr  descendants  have  ])cen  almost  the  only 
Slavic  Moliammcdans  in  the  Turkish  eiupire.  From 
thf  earliest  years  of  the  tenth  century  tluTc  had  l»ccn 
in  Bosnia  u  large  body  of  diM^idcnt  Christian  believers 
H-)!:«miil.s),  opposed  alike  to  the  Oithoilox  (Ireok 
Churvh  anil  to  the  Runian  Cathnlic  Chun  li.  Tin  'r 
long  and  interesting  history  has  been  but  imperiectly 
pwenrod.  For  many  years  they  endured  the  severest 
penecatiqns.  A  few  of  their  descendants  are  still  to 
De  found  in  Bosnia,  but  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
(•tnturies  tin-  en-atcr  part  of  the  BoL'oiiiil  (Christians 
were  I'xpatriateii.  The  Russian  dissidents  are  largely 
des<-en<led  from  this  Bosnian  stock. 

BOSTON,  the  poUUnl  ca|HUd  of  the  coBunonwealth 
s««  Vol.  IV.  <  'f  MaincliiiBettB,  the  oommerfinl  capital  of 
p.  M  Am.  New  Etigland,  and  the  fifth  city  in  re.spett 
tdln^^d  populutioii  in  the  United  States,  i.s  »itu- 

ated  at  the  wejjtern  extremitv  of  Maasa- 
cboaettfl  Bay,  in  lat.  42° '2V  24"  N.,  long.  71" 
W.  fion  Greenwich  and  5"  56'  17"  E.  from  Wiwhing- 
ton.  Boston  was  originally  one  of  several  peiiiiisuhis 
jnttinvr  into  Button  narlxir,  the  namjw  nei-ks  which 
'  •I'j.v  tiil  them  with  the  mainland  haviii;:  no  doiilit 
l^tii  bai>i  thrown  up  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
tides  and  the  rivers— the  Charles,  the  Mystic,  and  the 
Neponwt — ^which  flow  into  the  Athmtie  through  Bo»> 
too  hnfaor.  The  tonograph  v  of  Boston  has  undenone 
glMter ^changes  at  tne  liuiul  of  man  than  that  of  an^- 
other  city  ancient  or  nuKiern.  When  tinst  aettled  it 
lud  an  area  of  but  78.'!  acres ;  its  water-line  was  indent- 
ed with  numerous  deep  coves,  which  at  one  point  cut 
the  peninsula  nearly  m  two;  and  a  short  canal,  still 
yised  within  the  mcnior\'  i>f  men  iiow  li\iii:,'.  lmvc  ]i:is- 
^!agt'  fur  Uiats.  The  strikiiiLT  fiMtiirc  of  tlic  laixlscajie 
a.*  nature  left  it  was  tline  hiyli  and  steep  hill.'!,  one  of 
which  was  sunnounted  by  three  sharp  peaks,  from 
which  the  old  name  "Trimountain,"  still  oreserved  in 
the  local  name  l^remont,  was  derived.  Cniefiy  during 
(he  last  one  hundred  years  all  this  has  been  changed 
1/  iMiif:  out  of  tlif  ai  count  the  minor  changes  aecoui- 
l'li>ln(l  Ijy  individual  enterprise,  the  first  important 
undertaking  was  the  levelling  of  Beacon  Hill,  which 
ins  rendered  necenaqr  by  the  partial  exoavsticm  near 
tM  soBimit  for  the  oonstraetion  of  the  State-Hoose  in 
1795.  A  companv  obtained  the  ri^ht  to  remove  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  use  the  material  in  the  filling  of  the 
jniQ-pond,  so  called,  at  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
The  right  was  granted  in  1804,  but  it  waa  not  until 
gany  years  afterward  that  the  work  was  finished. 
Beacon  Hill  was  made  habitable  o\  cr  i(.s  whole  area, 
•ad 70  acresof  land,  fonm-rly  the  Mill  pond,  were  added 
to  the_  jMJninsula.  Also  in  ]^o\  the  Icfislature  ^mvc 
aothorilv  to  a  corporation  to  till  ifi  the  flats  on  the  east 
Bjde  of  BoMon  Neck.  A  tract  of  9  acres  was  added  by 
HUB  iapromnent.  By  the  filling  of  the  South  Cove 
hetweea  1833  and  1837  another  tract  of  77  acres  was 
added  to  the  dry  land.  In  IS.iT  wiu,  iiegun  the  work  of 
fillin?  the  Back  Bay,  a  step  which  was  made  inevitable 
aslonirago  as  1814,  when  authority  was  given  to  the 
l><Mtou  and  Roxbuiy  Mill  oorjjoiation  to  endoee  the 
mters  of  the  Charles  Rirer  hasin  to  create  a  tide-water 
power.  Tills  work  has  been  .miriL'  on  with  more  or  less 
■Ctivity  for  twenty-five  years,  ami  is  at  last  practically 
tt»nipleted.  These  and  oilu  r  minor  changes  not  here 
mcntioocd  have  increased  the  area  of  dry  land  in  origi- 
nal Boston  from  7H3  to  more  than  1850  acres.  The  na^ 
pro  water-line  has  In-en  effaced  completely ;  the  neck 
■  now  the  widest  j)art  of  the  city  and  old  Boston  is  no 
lontrcr  a  i>t  ninsula.  Hostoii  has  gro^vn  in  an  a  also  bv 
the  alixjrption  of  at^oining  territorv.  Tiie  fim  acKiuisi- 
ti -n  was  what  is nov known  as  South  Boston,  but  w^ieh 
*^  at  the  beidinillg  of  the  centur>-,  Dorchester  Neck. 
Jhe  aunexatioii  was  made  by  act  of  the  legislature  in 
im  In  18.>,:>.  the  settlement  of  Esisl  Bo.ston,  previ- 
011%  known  as  Noddle's  Island,  wjis  begim.   In  1S55, 

'♦ashington  Village,  another  district  of  the  town  of  Dor- 
^ee^,  was  added  to  Boston.  The  ancient  town  and 
wyoTBoxbaiy  was  made  a  part  of  Boston  at  the  b»- 


pinning  of  18G8 ;  Dondu'stcr  was  added  in  187*;  and 
m  1874  the  city  of  Cbarlcstown  and  the  towns  of  Brigh- 
ton and  West  Ritxbtuy.  No  annexations  have_  since 
taken  place.  The  pmient  area  of  Boston,  indllding  all 
the  annexed  territorj-,  is  alxnit  23,7(X)  acres. 

I'lilitically,  Ho.^ton  is  divided  into  twenty-five  wurd.s, 
but  tlic  popular  division  disregards  ward- boundaries  al- 
together. The  city  projier  consists  of  the  North  End, 
once  the  faahioaaUe  put  of  the  town,  but  now  occu- 
pied by  sailore*  hoardinB-houses ;  the  Central  District, 
devoted  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  Bo.xton ; 
the  South  End,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  resi- 
dences ;  and  Beacon  Hill  and  the  Back  Bay,  the  court 
end  of  the  city.  The  annexed  districts  boar,  usually, 
the  old  local  names,— East  Boston,  South  Boston, 
Briirhtdti.  Don  lii  i-icr :  Riixl)ur\',  however,  is  indiffer- 
ently l<  rnicd  Kuxhur.v  and  "(lie  Ilitihland  district;"' 
West  Koxlairy  is  usually  called  '  Jamaica  Plains:  " 
and  Charkstown  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the 
Bunker  Hill  district,"  Except  upon  the  new  land  the 
streets  of  Boston  are  laid  out  very  irregularly,  althouuh 
during  the  last  half  a;ntur>'  immense  .sums  <d'  money 
have  been  snent  in  widening  and  stnuLditt  niiif:  the  ave 
nues.  At  tne  North  End  parlicuUirly  the  streets  and 
lanes  are  a  maze  in  which  a  stranger,  and  even  a  native, 
might  easily  be  lost  At  the  South  End  and  upon  the 
Bade  Bay,  and  also  in  South  Boston,  the  system  of 
streel.s  is  rectangular. 

The  liarbor  of  Boston  is  enclosed  l)etwccn  the  two 
imjinontorics  known  as  Point  Shirlev,  in  the  town  of 
vVinthron.  and  Point  Allerton,  in  HulL  It  is  further 
protected  by  Deer  Island,  which  lies  acHMB  the  movtb 
of  the  harlxtr  near  Point  ."^hirley,  the  narrow  passjiL^e 
between  the  two  Lein>;  known  as  Shirley  Gut.  The 
space  enclosed  is  about  70  sijuare  miles.  The  harlxir 
contains  numerous  i.slands,  the  most  imnortant  of  which 
are — ^East  Boston,  formerly  NiMldlc's  island,  now  con- 
nected with  Chelsea  by  bridges;  Doer  Island,  where 
are  situated  the  city  ncnal  and  pauper  establishments  ; 
lyong  Island,  which  r<oars  a  liiilitlioiisc  and  a  t'orlifica- 
tion;  George's  Island,  on  whiih  is  situated  Fort  War- 
ren, the  outer  ddlnce  of  the  harbor;  and  Castle  and 
Governor's  Islands,  at  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor. 
upon  which  are  respectivety  Fort  Independence  ana 
Fort  Winthmi).  Ca-stle  Island  was  the  first  island  in 
the  harbor  to  Ik^  l<)rtified;  works  wen-  en  i  tcii  tlu  rc  in 
U),'}.'!.  The.s<!  were  sul)seflucntly  rebuilt,  and  named 
Castle  \Villiam  in  honor  oi  William  III.  It  was  this 
fortification  which  proved  the  weakness  of  the  British 
occupation  of  Boston  in  1770,  when  W.nshington  trans- 
ferred his  army  from  Cambridge  to  Don-heater  Heights 
and  threatened  the  t'nrt  from  the  land-side.  Bostdu 
harlH)r  is  well  lighted — fix»m  the  liirhtliouse  on  Ixmg 
Island  ;  by  the  "Bug  Light,"  oj>posite  Point  Allerton; 
and  bv  Boston  I^ght,  without  the  harbor,  on  Lighthouse 
Island,  among  the  Brewsters."  The  last-named  light 
stands  feet  above  the  j-^  a.  It  is  a  revolving  liidit, 
and  can  be  sei'ii  from  a  distance  of  miles.  Within, 
the  harbor  i*i  most  irregular  in  shape.  .\  -Teat  shallow 
bay  is  enclosed  by  the  peninsuU  wnich  lunus  the  town 
of  Hull,  and  South  Boeton  Bav.  the  inner  harbor,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Ncponsct.  >l',>tii  .  and  Charles  rivers 
Were  deep  indentations  which  iln  lillinir  of  ilat»  and  the 
constniction  of  numerous  bridL'cs  have  now  blottetl  out 
or  concealed.  Most  of  the  islands  in  the  harlxir,  to- 
gether with  those  Iving  ootade,  torm  a  jmrl  of  Boston, 
and  not  a  few  are  tlie  property  of  the  «'ity  in  fee.  Cer- 
tain parts  or  the  whole  of  other  islands  have  been  ceded 
ti.  th>-  United  States  Goremment  for  fiirtificataonB  or 

liL'tithouses. 

The  bridge  system  connectiiig  Boston  proper  with 
other  parts  of  the  city,  since  annexed,  is  very  extensive. 
The  first  bridge  connected  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and 
was  const  meted  l  iy  a  i>rivatc  company  in  17S.5.  The 
lon::est  l)rid:.'c  was  that  lont'  known  as  the  Mill-dam, 
which  was  not  far  from  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  but 
which  has  now  become,  by  the  filling  of  the  Baek  Bay, 
merely  the  wmtherliy  bank  of  the  Charles  Biver.  Thm 
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r,  bead«8  nilvoad  bridges,  five  tntdges  (o 
Sooth  Boston,  two  to  Chariestown,  and  two  to  Cun- 

liosiOQ  was  settled  un  the  17th  ofStyit.,  ]C,:w.  The 
Maasachusctta  Company,  under  Gov.  JdIiii  Winthrop, 
coming  chiefly  from  BuiStuu  ia  Liuoulashirc,  had  deter- 
minol  that  the  place  of  final  settlement  should  be  called 
Boston,  and  the  npDlioation  of  the  name  to  "  Trimoun- 
taine  "  establiritea  the  capital  of  the  ookmy.  In  a  few 
veara  reliiriim.'^  diaputes  aroso,  atnl  in  1 6:5'^  many  citizens, 
being  expelled,  went  to  New  liauipshire,  to  Khodc  Inl- 
and, and  even  to  the  Dutoh  territor}'  of  New  Netherlan  J. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  loss  of  prominent  eitizeus  were 
hsting.  In  the  same  year  the  public  school  at  New- 
town (Cambridge)  xeoeivsd  the  beaoestfiram  the  estate 
of  Mr.  John  Hamrd  which  transformed  ft  into  Har- 
vanl  CoUoge.  and  in  16;>'J  the  first  printinir-press  in 
New  Kngliuid  was  set  up  at  Cambridge.  Early  in  1G3.S 
a  militar>'  company  was  formed  at  Boston,  which  still 
survives  as  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Anillei;^  Com- 

Sany,  although  it  was  in  a  state  of  suspension  danqg  the 
IcvolutMHiaiy  War.  In  1645  two  negro  shnres  mm 
brought  to  Boston.  They  were  probably  not  the  first 
who  were  held  in  bonda^i!  in  the  colt  in  \.  Imt  the  faet 
that  they  had  been  stolen  in  Africa  caUiWjd  great  ex- 
mcat  and  indignation,  and  the  General  Court  ordered 
that  tliey  should  be  returned  to  Guinea.  It  1(('>1  a 
mint  was  established  at  Boston,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  first  of  the  well-known  ''pine-tne  abiUings  ' 
were  coined.  The  intereat  of  Boston  in  the  stirring 
events  of  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  tenturj- 
was  keen,  but  only  on  the  most  important  oi-casions  was 
there  any  public  action.  In  1076  the  town  was  visited 
by  tire.  Forty-six  dwelling-houses  were  burned,  to- 
gether with  the  meeting-house  of  the  second  church. 
This  event  led  to  the  eataUiahment  of  n  file  depart- 
ment, but  in  ir)79  there  was  a  second  fire,  wluoh  con- 
sumed eisrhty  dwclliiiL'  houses  and  seventy  warehouses, 
and  raged  for  aljoiit  twelve  hour-*.  Trouble  wajj  bn-w- 
imi  between  the  king  an  1  the  colony  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Hardly  had  his  successor,  James 
II,,  been  finnly  seated  on  the  throne  when  it  broke  out. 
The  charter  was  declared  vacated,  and  Sir  Ekltnund 
Andros  was  sent  over  in  168fi  to  govern  in  the  king's 
name.  The  new  government  was  a  tyranny,  btu  in 
16»y,  on  hearing  of  the  declaration  of  the  prince  ol' 
Orange,  the  people  rose,  and  in  two  days  the  g(nt  rnor 
had  been  deposed,  the  government  and  furtificatioti.s  of 
Boston  had  been  surrendered  tu  the  i>eoplc,  and  the 
ruiwer  was  in  the  hands  of  a  "council  of  safety."  Ile- 
ligi<jiis  and  kindred  questions  again  came  to  the  front 
about  this  time.  The  witchcraft  ilrln^iun  wa,s  the  m-.  a- 
sion  of  great  excitement  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  Salem, 
in  16^.  In  1711  another  great  tire  swept  the  town, 
bvniing  the  town-house,  the  old  meeting-tiouse  of  the 
the  first  chorob,  and  about  one  hundred  other  build- 
ings, and  rendering  homeless  more  than  that  number 
of  families.  In  1721  the  small-pox,  alwaj's  a  dread  vis- 
itant, brnke  <>n{  with  extreme  vindenec,  and  on  this 
OOCaition  inoculation  was  first  intrtHluc-ed.  A  fien-e  con- 
troTBTBy  raged  over  the  question.  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boyl- 
stonwas  the  reformer  who  urged  and  practised  the  new 
method  a^cainst  a  storm  of  abuse  and  malignant  oppo- 
sition which  is  almost  inconceivable  in  our  day ;  but, 
although  he  w.ts  alone  amoni;  the  physicians  of  the 
town,  he  had  the  strom,' support  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather,  and  finally  triumphed.  The  ravages  of  the 
disease  were  dreadful.  Fullv  one-half  of  the  population 
were  attacked,  and  one  in  fiileen  of  all  who  were  living 
in  Boston  when  the  maUdy  appeared  died.  In  Nov., 
1747,  there  were  dangerotis  riots  in  IJoston  in  con.sc- 
quence  of  the  impr<'S!iraent  of  many  Hoamen  and  others 
by  a  press-gang  sent  iishore  by  ('iimmodipre  Kiiuwii  - 
It  was  Oldvbj  great  prudence  on  the  part  ot'the  govt  rtp  n 
•od  the  General  Court,  then  in  session,  that  serioui^  >  n 
asqnsnoes  were  averted.  The  attitude  of  the  jieople  at 
the  time  showed  how  rife  was  the  spirit  of  resistanoe  to 
nny  Sana  of  opproanion  from  withomL  Inl750ooonned 


the  first  recorded  dramatic  entertainment  in  Boston,  tbc 
pUybeingOtway's  The  Orphaa^or  Unhapjyi/  Marriagt. 
A  disturbance  cuustd  by  some  persons  endeavoring  to 
force  an  entrance  attracted  attention  to  it,  and  le<3  Uj 
the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  playhouses.  I>urin? 
the  English  occupation  of  the  town  pla,y8  were  tolerated, 
but  after  the  evacuation  the  Puritan  Uwi  were  acain 
in  force.  Many  attempts  wen  nsde  to  seonre  their 
repeal,  bnt  It  was  DOt  nntif  1792  that  m  theatre  was 
publi*  ly  opened  in  Boston.  Duriiiir  the  early  morning 
of  the  I8th  of  Nov.,  1755,  seventeen  davs  after  the 
great  cartbmiakc  at  Lisbon,  Boston  w:»s  sliakeu  to  iis 
foundations  by  an  earthquake.  G  rcat  iiy uiy  was  canaed 
to  boUdings,  especially  upon  made  land,  aaa  tbe  pemife 
weretemnlyfiightcnML  AgieatfiveDma  sood  «fter 
midnight  on  the  monnng  of  Ae  SOth  of  naa^,  1760, 
whi<  h  consumed  349  dwelling-houses,  rendered  l(X«t 
families  liomt  leas,  and  mx^xusioned  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
£l<N",tMl0.  I'ublie  relief  fur  those  in  distress  from  tbij 
calamity  was  noccsau-y,  and  liberal  donations  were 
made  bgr  other  pnmnces  and  in  England. 

We  avimdi  now  the  time  when  the  dlfierenoes 
between  the  oolonies  end  the  raotherconntry  deep- 
ened and  increa.sed.     Its  position  as  <.i]i'tal  i«f  tbe 
|)rovinee  ami  cliief  jHjrt,  and  the  large  niinit'«  r  of  nit  u 
like  Otis,  Ilaneoek,    Sannu'l  Ailani.s,  Wam'n.  ami 
others,  nve  Boston  a  eninmanding  lead  in  the  stirring 
events  wfuch  led  to  the  Ilevohition.  Nowhere  was  the 
excitement  over  tbe  British  tax-measnres  greater  or  the 
determination  to  resist  them  to  the  end  more  general 
As  early  as  17'".4  there  was  a  uiovement  aL'ait:>t  the 
importation  of  t,^xed  iirtieles.  whieh  extended  even  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  custom  of  dressing:  in  I-lai-k 
after  tl  10  death  nf  n  'atives.    Aug.  I  I.  \~''<'>.  then?  was 
a  riot  ill  nj  j  .mh  ti  kj  the  Stamp  Ad,  an  1  a  building 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  a  stamp-office  was  demol- 
ished by  the  mob.   This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
riots  in  the  course  of  whieh  the  residences  of  several 
prominent  royal  olfiefrn  wire  &aeked  and  His  Majesty's 
minist'Crs  were  many  tiiues  burnt  in  effigy*.    The  news 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Suinip  Art  was  eelebratod  with 
great  entnusiasm,  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  artill«iy 
salutes,  displavs  of  flags,  bonfires,  and  illumi  nations, 
and  a  special  day  of  thanksgivinir  was  appointed  by  the 
governor.    The  eonte.st  Ijetween  the  patriot  j'arty  and 
the  royalists  wa.s  not.  however,  suspended.    In  176S 
there  was  a  renewal  of  riots,  the  object  of  popular  fury 
being  the  collector  of  customs.    In  the  latter  part  of 
that  year  troops  were  ordered  to  Boston,  and  the  town 
was  phhoed  under  m'Uitaiy  rule.  This,  of  course,  only 
added  fiiel  to  the  flames.   The  relations  between  the 
imimlar  party  an  !  the  royal  officers  and  Sfjldicrr  went 
from  bad  to  wurse.    On  March  .5,  1770,  the  "  Boston 
Massjicre"  took  place,  in  which  three  persons  were 
killed  and  five  wounded  by  the  fire  of  soldiens.  This 
event  intenrified  the  excitement  The  yean  wen  fliD 
of  occurrences  which  widened  the  breadi  between  the 
peoj»lc  and  their  riders.    In  1773  (Dec  16)  a  party  of 
nostunians.  disi;ui.-'ed  as  Indians,  proceeded  to  the 
wharf  and  emptie<i  into  the  harbor  tiic  tea  brtnight  to 
the  port  by  three  Indiauien — a  protest  against  the  tax- 
ation of  tlie  colonics  which  was  answered  by  the  Boston 
Port  Bill.   This  measure  destroyed  the  omnmens  of 
the  town  and  caused  great  suffering,  but  so  wam  was 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  that  ample 
juisistance  came  from  witliout.    Boston  was  now  (^m- 

,  plctcly  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities.  Fnra 
the  town  marched  out  the  body  of  soldiers  in  April. 
177.'),  whieh  WEts  engaged  with  tbe  fanners  on  the  ful- 

[  lowing  day  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  departure  of 

I  the  detachment  Ix'ing  notified  through  the  Middlesex 
towns  by  Paul  Kev<  re.  At  this  time  there  were  alwot 
t I  'oo  soMiers  in  the  town,  and  s^'Veral  armed  vessels  l  o" 
III  the  harbor.  The  colony  was  aroused  by  the  ivenis 
it  Ix^xington  and  Concord,  and  in  a  short  time  Bosteo 
was  besieged  by  the  patriot  annr.  The  attempt  io 
fortify  Cbarlestown  brought  on  the  battle  of  Bonbr 

i  Hill,  June  17,  in  which,  altlKNvb  the  Anwriaus  woe 
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defeiUed  by  lack  oT  ammunition,  the  patriots  eained 
eooBdMiee  in  their  ability  to  stand  agnintil  British 
aoldiery.  July  2,  WaahiogUm  took  oommand  of  the 
anuy  at  Cambridge,  under  a  trM  wbicb  is  stni  Rtand- 

ing,  and  tlie  siot'o  wius  rc«Tinie<l ;  but  the  British  were 
HtninL'ly  entri'ticluHl,  :itid  for  a  loiiL'  tiuio  llio  i-tlorts  to 
disludge  them  were  unavaihn;L'.  Hut  a  liiio  jiicve  of 
stratopy  (klivcrcd  the  town,  liy  a  long  <I«  tour  Wash- 
ins;t<in  trunstirri d  a  p;irt  of  liis  army  on  the  night  of 
tho  4(h  of  March,  1776,  tu  Dorchesttf  Heights  (now 
Smith  Boston),  threw  np  hnfity  entrenchments.  simI  in 
thi!  moraiog  o<'»Miiii<'il  a  ]Misifi'!ii  from  wliich  lie  corn- 
iiuiiiiled  both  tlie  t(»wii  and  (ho  i'urls  in  llic  liarlwir. 
Allied  by  had  \v>'athor,  which  prevented  tlie  Hritish 
i'rom  making  an  immediate  attack,  the  ibrltiicatiottM 
were  made  secure,  and  OH  the  17th  of  March  the 
British  wen  fonea  to  mrnaaatittmilmg  sway  with  all 
their  mOitaiy  and  naval  tana.  Boston,  theneeforward 
delivered  from  the  enemy,  joined  with  cnlhiisiiujm  in 
the  movomeni.s  wliicli  \iid  to  independcnee,  and  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  Uevolulion  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  oouncil.  AlU-r  the  war  etused  lihe 
ezperienoedt  with  the  ru^t  i>t  the  eountry,  a  revival  of 
indnstiy,  ooinineipe.  and  wealth.  The  Jiimbaiio  and 
the  War  of  1812  tnflieted  a  blow  upon  her  from  which 
plii^  -was  liiti..'  in  recnwrinsr.  In  1S*J2,  after  a  long 
aLnlatii)ti  of  ilu'  inaKrr.  a  city  diarlcr  was  >n~''nted  to 
Hdstun.  which  was  accc]il<'d  l.y  the  citizens  by  u  lar.L'e 
tnajoriiy,  and  John  l'hillip.s  Wiis  chuscn  the  tinit  mayor. 
On  the  1st  uf  Jan.,  1831,  wa.s  iamed  the  lilSt  DiiinlHT 
of  TkcIMtemtor^  the  aott-Blaveiy  iwwiMper  of  Wil- 
liam IJoyd  (jsrnson,  and  then  b<^nni  in  rfew  EueUnd 
the  serious  con.sidenition  uf  the  prcat  is.Mie  which  wa.** 
aftcrwanis  to  Icid  to  civil  war.  In  NovciidMT  of  (lie 
snme  year  was  I'unncd  the  first  aiiti-slavor>'  sin  icty,  and 
many  of  thtxsc  who  were  pm<ent  at  the  first  nii-ctinx 
lived  to  see  the  objei^ta  of  their  a.s-<<x;iation  fully  car- 
ried  out  more  than  thirty  yean  later.  Thero  was  a 
Terjr  strong  opposition  in  Boston  to  the  society,  and 
numerous  pulilic  anrl  private  remonsfmnccs  were  made 
ai'aiiist  il.s  principlf.s.  In  Oct..  I^:;,'),  occurred  the 
fjiuiniti  '  (Harrison  mob."  remarkal  lc  chiefly  in  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  On 
Jme  11, 1837.  occurred  the  Broad  Buiefe  riot,  origi- 
DBting  in  a  colliaion^  between  a  fire  compaqruid  an 
Irish  funeral  proccanon.  Nearly  15,(MX)  i>eisone  were 
en.L'ajL'ed  in  it,  iind,  althunt'}]  no  livo*  were  lust,  there 
were  numerous  wounds  aii<l  injuries.  The  Cunard  line, 
the  fin<t  sU'am.ship  line  between  KLir.jjie  and  America, 
w:>fl  estubllMliud  in  li'<4();  the  Britannia,  the  ti rat  reg- 
ular steamer,  was  entered  at  the  custom-house  July  20 
of  that  year.  The  energy  of  Boston  merchants  of 
that  day  was  illustrated  in  Feb.,  1844,  when,  the  har- 
hoT  beiti;:  oKstnieted  with  ice,  tlu'y  raiwd  the  money  to 
eul  a  canal  four  miles  Ioul'  t(»  the  ojicn  water,  wliii  h 
wa.-  done,  iitnl  the  Britannia  .siiled  only  two  day.s  latiT 
than  her  advertised  time.  Water  was  intrudueed  Irum 
Cochituate  I^e  in  184H.  A  very  serious  epidemic  of 
Asiatic  cholera  occurred  in  1849.  During  that  year 
the  deaths  in  Boston  numbered  5080,  a  Ui^e  nropor 
tion  of  them  being  from  the  prevailing  malady,  the 
pupidutiun  of  the  city  being  130,t)lK).  Boston  was 
much  excited  in  1S.')I  over  the  return  of  Sinus,  a 
fiigitive  slave.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  great 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  railmad  line  con- 
necting Boston  with  Canada.  In  the  War  for  the 
Union,  Boston  took  •  veiy  active  part,  bat  was  the 
scene  in  18C3  of  a  riot  ai^^aiiist  the  draft,  which  was 
conGneil  to  the  North  End.  the  (juarter  conlainiiiK  the 
lowest  class  of  tlic  ]i.  pulation.  In  ISGO  the  ^lassa- 
chusctts  legislature  passed  a  law  allowing  Boston  to 
assess  upon  property-holders  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
Street  improvements.  This  law,  for  which  tlie  city  had 
long  been  asking,  has  enabled  Boston  to  straighten 
end  widen  its  avenues  and  to  open  new  lines  of  travel 
— at  the  cost  of  a  hi  avy  increase  of  the  debt,  it  is  true, 
but  to  the  great  advantatre  of  tlie  city.    Two  j:reat 

musical  jubilees  were  held  in  the  summcis  of  and 


1872,  respectirely,  which  attracted  great  attention  and 
drew  vast  crowds  of  people  to  Boston.  On  the  even* 
ang;  of  Not.  9.  1872,  M^an  the  greatest  firs  which  ever 
took  ptaoe  in  Boston.  Befinninf  at  the  eonwr  of 

Stimmer  and  Kinjrston  Ffrocts  .it  alout  r|iinr1cr  past 
seven  o'l  luck,  it  rajred  almost  unchecked  until  alier  tlio 
n(xin  <il  the  lu  xt  day,  and  during  that  time  it  ImrniHl 
over  a  space  of  about  65  acres,  densely  covered  with 
stores  and  warehouses  in  Tarioos  departments  of  whole 
sale  trade.  Foorteeo  fivee  wen  kat  in  thie  gnat  fire. 
The  number  of  bnildmn  deetrofed  wai  776^  of  whieh 
all  but  f)7  were  of  brick  or  stone.  The  value  of  tho 
jirojierty  (Icstruycd  was  about  $7."»,tXK»,000.  Fur  wimo 
days  after  tiie  tire  the  city  was  patnilUnl  by  State  troops 
in  order  to  prevent  pillage  and  crime,  but  in  no  caao 
were  their  services  required.  Tliero  was  a  rapid  re- 
covery from  Uiis  cahuBitgr  of  fir^and  in  leas  than  two 
years  the  entire  district  was  rdmlt upon  with  bmldiniai 
nmeli  more  stibstantial  and  sightly  than  (ho.«c  which 
had  Im  en  destroyed.  But  the  roSB  retarded  th(>  I'mwth 
of  Huston,  neverthcUm  The  two  hundred  and  tit'tieth 
annivci>ary  of  the  settlement  of  Botiton  wa.'^  eek  lratei) 
with  a  ^reat  pageant  on  Sept  17,  188U. 

Tlie  population  of  Boston  incieaaed  bat  sbwlv  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centUTjr.  Atthongb 
it  wa.'^  fur  a  Ion;.'  time  the  larccst  town  in  America, 
and  altliouu'h  it  has  alway.s  been  the  hirt'cst  in  New 
luiErland.  yet  it  wa.'^.  e\  en  wli-  ti  (k  i  tipyinL'  the  l<':id- 
iiig  position,  no  more  than  a  town.  None  of  the 
modem  Bethods  of  business  and  travel  bad  the  in- 
fluenoei  so  marked  in  oar  day,  which  creates  great 
ettiefl.  Serenty  years  after  Boston  was  settled,  at  the 
elosi'  of  the  .sevciiteentb  century,  it  is  believed  that  the 
pnjnilation  was  alKiut  T(i')0.  In  174!  there  was  a  evnsua 
which  stx-nus  to  have  Uen  taken  with  W)me  accuracy, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  set  at  1C,3.S2.  From 
that  time  on,  for  nearlv  lilty  years,  the  population  was 
needy  stationaiy.  Indeed,  a  colonial  eensos  taken  in 
1764-65,  under  the  adminntration  of  Sir  FVands  Ber- 
nard, fives  the  population  .is  I5,52<).  The  political 
troubles  w  liii  li  followiul  greatly  retarded  the  growth  of 
Boston,  and  her  in<  re.wc  wa.s  less  than  that  of  the  colony 
as  a  whole.  The  first  United  States  census  (  that  of  1 79U) 
gave  Boston  a  population  of  18,03S.  and  fmm  that  time 
onward  the  iniTcase  has  been  npicL  In  1800  tho  poo* 
uhuion  was  24,937  ;  in  1810  it  was  33.250;  in  1920  A 
wa.s  43,298;  in  1830  it  had  increased  to  61,3^)2;  in 
1S4II,  Ui  93,383;  in  Ks'jO,  to  l:i0.s>l.  IJn  to  about 
this  point  the  growth  had  been  largely  due  to  the 
occupation  of  new  territory— iiouth  Boston  in  18tX>, 
East  BoHton  about  1H35,  and  "made"  land  or  hills 
made  habitable  by  lacing  cut  down  at  various  times. 
But  the  density  of  po|ndation  was  increasing  slowly 
at  the  same  time.  Between  \SM  and  l^tio  the  work 
of  tilling  in  tho  Back  Bay  was  begun,  and  a  lariro 
amoimt  of  new  tcrritorj'  w.is  thereby  added.  Tho 
population  in  ISGU  was  177,840.  During  the  next 
decade  Roxbury  and  Doraheater,  with  a  population 
(in  1860)  of  34.906,  were  annexed,  and  m  1870  the 
population  of  Boston  was  2.50,526.  In  the  foUowmg 
years  the  city  of  Charlc-^tuwii  ;aid  the  towns  of  Brighton 
and  West  Ko.\bury  were  absorlwd,  luiving  in  1870  a  com- 
bined population  of  43,973,  and  theceoansof  ISSOgftVS 
Boston  a  popolation  of  3fi2,839. 

The  city  goTemment  of  Boston  under  its  manjr-times 
amended  charter  resembles  those  of  other  large  cities  in 
most  of  its  essential  features.   The  mayor  is  elected 
annually  in  Dwh'iuIht.    The  city  council  is  comjmsed 
of  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  common  council.  Tho 
board  of  aldermen  consists  of  1 2  luemlxre,  chosen  an- 
nually on  a  general  ticket  by  all  the  voters  Its  powers 
are  nmch  greater  than  those  of  the  common  ooimoil, 
which  is  made  up  of  72  members,  who  are  chosen  by 
wards, — three  each  for  every  ward  except  the  twcnty- 
'  8e<'ond,  whieh  clect.s  two  ciutncilmcn.  and  the  twcnty- 
'  lifth,  which  elects  but  one.    The  general  concents  of 
the  city  are  in  charge  of  these  bodies,  either  of  the 
I  aldennen  alone  or  of  the  two  boarda  acting  in  concitr- 
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renoe.  But  the  police,  the  streets,  the  fire  department, 
the  watcr-woibi,  the  parks,  and  the  public  health  are 
dtrtot^admhiifltered  bvcommiasions,  oonsisting  usually 

of  three  memlK-rs  oafti,  appointt-il,  one  a  year.  P>r  a 
term  of  three  years^  by  the  niayur,  and  (•uiilinuetl  by 
the  two  boards  acting  independeDtly  of  v.nh  uther. 
The  street  ocimmissiooem  aro,  homvor,  elected  by  pop- 
nlar  vote.  The  p<^>lioe  eonuBimon  Mto  also  m  a  licensing 
board.  Tho  ntrf^  t  eonimirvsidn  is  not  enipnwon-d  to 
spend  more  than  a  fixed  suiu  in  any  sin^rle  year  ujKjn 
any  one  .street  without  the  con.sent  of  the  city  council. 
In  general,  na  the  city  council  holds  the  purse-strings, 
all  the  boards  are  to  »  eeitain  eitent  answerable  to  the 
council,  and  the  mayor  may  make  n-movals  for  cause. 

Bt)«t<»n  ha.salwa\*slx,'enfonipanitivcly  wealth V.  From 
it8  foimdiition  it  was  the  financial  metropolis  ot  the  col- 
on}', and  up  to  about  the  time  of  the  lievolution  it  was 
the  richest,  as  well  as  the  most  po|)ulou8,  tom  OD  the 
OOttttneatk  Its  iniarease  in  wealth  during  the  present 
oentnry  has  been  very  rapid.  The  valuation  of  the 
real  and  personal  i)roperly  for  purposes  of  ta.xation 
since  INX).  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows, the  sum  mcntiune<I  being  *•  IMwIjr  the  tme  Tilue 
of  the  proper^  as  possible : 

1800  $15,005,700  |  18S0  $180,000,600 

WIO   IH,45O,R0O   18<50   270,861.000 

1830   38,'.«9,'i00 

1830   80,5.-4!.00O 

1840   W.-SSLHOO 

The  maximum  valuation  was  reaelliiiin  1874.  when  it 
was  $798,755,050,  after  which  theteinn  a  iteady  annual 
lorn  during  the  yean  of  depnerion  io  horinett  until 


1870.   584,089,400 


wlion  the  upward  moiTeiment  Iwpan.  Tlie  val- 
uation in  l^si  wii8  $t>f)5,554,600,  and  in  1852  it  was 
$672,490.1  IK).  Of  tlii.s  last-named  sum,  $467^704,100 
was  real,  and  $204,785,000  personal,  estate.  The  rate 
of  taxation  in  recent  years  has  ranged  from  $10.50  on 
each  $10(X)  of  %'aluatinn  in  ISfVJ  to  $l.'i.s()  in  1SG.5. 
The  rate  in  1881  waa  ^IJ.^u;  in  18^2  it  was  $15.10, 
this  som  oovering  the  oiigr,  oauntgr,  and  State  coqwnd- 


The  real  beginning  of  bankina  in  Boston  was  in  1782. 
vhena  branch  of  tlie  Bank  of  North  America,  foundetl 
in  Philadelphia,  was  opened.  Its  sum«s  was  suflioieiit 
to  lead  to  the  cstuLlishincnt  of  the  MiLs.sii(  liui«  tt.-<  B.nik. 
which  waij  chartered  in  1784,  and  In'iran  business  on 
July  5th  of  that  year.  It  is  still  in  flourishing  exist- 
ence. Other  banks  were  soon  established,  and  the 
bnrinesB  increased.  (See  Baiikino.)  During  the  Civil 
War  all  the  Bost4)n  banks  transformed  themselves  into 
national  lianking  in.stitutions.  The  present  number  ol 
national  banks  is  fifty-nine.  Tlieir  aggregate  capital  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  their  aocumu- 
Uted  profits  are  $15,000,000.  Host  of  the  baidES  aie 
members  of  the  {Icarine-houHe  H.s«o<'iation,  organized 
in  1856,  Tbe  maxiinuni  aninimf  of  individual  de- 
posits ever  R  poitLil  1  y  tilt'  i  ll  aritii;  house  banks  was 
$70,000,OCM.»,  and  the  hirgn.it  amount  of  bank  loans  was 
$116,000,000.  The  firat  savings  bank  in  the  countrj' 
was  thftltevident  Institution  for  Savink's,  which  began 
bosinenln  Boston  in  1816.  The  system  became  wry 
popular  through  MiiHsachusctts  and  Xi  w  Engliind,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  it  has  been  very  prosperous 
and  u.seful. 

The  schools  of  Boston  bear  a  high  mnitation.  They 
an  nnder  the  care  of  the  sdioql  oommtttee,  whwh  oon- 

sists^of  tlic  mayor,  cx-offirio  chainiian.  and  24  nu  mWrs, 
8  being  chosen  at  large  by  gcnenil  populiir  vote  every 
year  for  a  term  of  three  vears.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  and  a  board  oi  sopervisorB  act  under  (he 
diiecUon  of  the  school  committee,  by  whom  they  are 
chosen.  The  schools  are — a  normal  .school,  the  Public 
Jjatin  School,  the  Girls'  I^atin  Pid.lic  S<  lnMil.  tlicKnclish  1 
Iliuli  School,  tlic  (Jirls'  Hiirh  :iii<i  Xuniiul  Scliool,  high 
8*-liools  in  Ko.xburj',  Dorchester,  Charicstown,  W\»[  Rox- 
hury,  Brijrhton,  and  EiWt  Boston,  61  Krammar  ."icliools, 
438  primary  schools,  and  22  spetnal  hools.  In  1.'<.S2, 
thent  were,  excluding  55  masters  for  all  the  schook,  62 


teachers  in  the  hi^h  schools,  545  in  the  ^ 
and  422  in  the  pnmaiy  schools.    The  average  number 

of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  preceding  half  yeast 
was  2l>44  in  the  hiirh  schools.  2.5,028  in  the  grantnaLrt 
and  ly, 810  in  the  primar>' K4  hiH)I.s — a  total  of  4'i,K8i 
During  the  ^'car  ended  April  .id,  18S2,  the  city  PiamI 
for  supervision  of  schools  $55,994;  for  salarMs  or  UH' 
Btmctors,  $KI09,630;  and  Ibr  miseenaaeons  expense^ 
$225,962.    The  school-houses  in  Bosston  arc  mnny  «»f 
them  mfjdcls  of  convenience.  The  Girls'  High  S<ln.>c»L 
on  West  Newton  Street,  was  completed  in  1 870  at  a  toCJU 
cost  of  $310,717.     It  has  a  frontage  of  144  feet,  con- 
tains 66  separate  apartments,  and  accommodations  fur 
1225j)upik  The  New  English  and  I^atin  Hieh  School 
buildmg,  on  Appleton  Street,  was  dedicated  and  ocm- 
yim\  in  l^sl .   Its  cost,  including  the  land.  wa.s  $7.',">J  •»>. 
f he  lot  of  land  is  42.3  feet  long  and  220  fif^^t  wide.,  and 
the  building  occupies  the  whole  of  it  except  two  couii- 
yards  for  pby-irroaods.  There  are  a  drill-haU,  a  arm- 
nasium,  a  botorB^room,  and  48  school-rooms,  sadTtlM 
bnildiog  is  oonstmcted  throughout  in  aix  iipiance  with 
the  most  approved  modem  idea.s  of  schcKd  an  liit*<'tore. 

The  water-supply  of  Boston  i.H  obtaine<i  fnini  l.ake 
Oochitnate,  situateid  chie^y  in  the  town  of  Natid,  :aO 
miles  west  ftom  Boston;  mm  the  Sodhniy  BiTer:  and 
from  Mj-stic  I^ake.  Tlie  original  Kupply  was  from  Ltko 
Cochituate.    After  a  long  a^fitation  on  the  euhjcct  of 
pure  water,  the  works  were  begun  under  the  aduiini*- 
tration  of  the  younger  Quincy,  and  completed  while  kn 
was  still  mayor,  in  1H48.    In  progress  of  time  the  sbi>> 
ply  from  thi.s  source  became  insufficient,  and  leave  was 
obtained  imm  the  leeislature  to  take  water  from  the 
Sudbury  River.  Thu  Mystic  water-works  wcr-  anjuin^l 
bv  Bo.ston  as  one  ot  the  results  of  the  annexatiuouf 
C'harl&stown.    The  main  wateMSOlks  sjstem  is  voy 
extensive.   There  are  three  large  storage-baans  alosf 
the  Sudhur>'  River  and  a  large  lake  known  as  Fra 
Pond,  the  water  from  all  of  which  can  be,  and  Mme- 
times  is,  carried  to  the  city  through  Lake  Cochituitc, 
though  there  is  an  independent  line  which  SToids  the 
lake.   Lake  Cochituate  covers  some  650  acres.  The 
water  is  brought  thence  hy  a  conduit  to  a  small  re«cr> 
voir  of  23  .icrea  in  Brooklinc,  and  to  the  tTic-stnut  HiB 
rcscn  oir  on  the  border  of  Newton,  of  12.'»  acn^.  tKiMi  e 
two  b;isius  with  a  capacity  of  73U,ikX),(kk)  irall'in-.  ^|;r■ 
rounded  by  a  magnificent  driveway.   From  these  rtscr- 
voirs  the  water  is  brought  directly  to  Boston.  Tbe 
high  service  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  standpips 
m  the  Roxbury  district,  the  base  of  which  is  l.W  fiM 
aliove  tide-level  and  it.s  height  80  feet,  irivine  a  .-uificieot 
head  for  the  water  of  the  entire  city,  its  capacity  beiag 
equal  to  a  foil  snpplv.  The  amoont  whicn  is  aotuOr 
pnmped  at  thn  standpipe  is,  however,  only  one^aas 
of  the  whole.  The  fine  gnurite  reservoir  on  Beacos 
Hill  was  long  disused,  and  has  now  fl^sl  becs 
taken  down.    During  tho  year  1881  the  Sudburt  River 
water-shed  was  drawn  upon  for  9,03»j,(XX),OOii  palk«08 
of  water.    From  this  source  and  the  lake  itaelf  were 
supplied  to  Boston  neariy  11,400,000,000  gaDoos^  lad 
from  the  .^lystie  works  2,600,000,000  gallons,  giving* 
daily  supply  of  92  gallons  i>er  head  of  the  population. 
Tin  (  t  t  of  con.struction  ot  the  Cochituate  incladiar 
Sudbuiy  River)  water-works  to  the  1st  of  Mav.  1  s«i2.  w» 
$16,948,868.87,  and  of  the  Mystic  works,  $l,'6.34,l"S.^:l 
The  monqr  was  raised  by  loans,  of  which  $11,631,274 
Cochituate  and  $1,127,000  Mystic  were  ontstandinf  sa 
the  date  just     cn.  The  revenue  from  watcr-rati>s.  ett, 
during  the  preceding  year  was  $1,373,514.44.   Tbe  in- 
terest paid  wns  about  $660,000,  and  the  ordinary  u- 
penses  were  $406,001^  leaving  an  ample  surplus  for  tite 
sinking  fimd. 

The  sewerage  system  of  Boston  is  nndcreoinf  i 
radical  chan»;e.  lleretofore,  the  main  s<'Wtrg  of  tlw 
city  proper  have  emptied  themselves  into  the  Clur!  ' 
River  aiid  into  the  harbor.  At  present  the  cit.v.  » 
c-onstnicting  an  loterceptini^'  sewer,  whieh,  bepBBtn; 
at  Bea<»)n  Sfrtret  on  the  Back  Bay,  paasetj 
attd  easterly  between  Boston  proper  and  old ' 
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t1iron«rh  Soatb  Boston  to  the  Iwjr,  and  thence  by  land  | 

ail  1  liy  tuiini-l  to  Mihui  Island  in  the  harltor,  where  the 
eewiige  will  be  diischargcd.  Up  to  Jan.  1,  iSSl!,  the 
MMMmt  expeoded  upon  thia  work  was  $:2,396,%0.68. 
Hw  amoiiiit  appvopriatetl  was  |3,753,(XX),  but  this 
rum  w3l  be  lai^elv  exceeded  berore  the  work  is  fin- 
Uhcd.  The  total  lonirth  of  the  sower  will  he  r)'>.408 
feet,  of  whieh  TU04  leel  will  be  a  tunnel  under  Dor- 
chester Bay. 

The  park  sj-Ktem  of  Boston  is  vet  inoomplete.  Boston 
Common  is  perhaps  (he  most  famous  enclosure  of  the 
kind  in  Ameri<■l^  idthouKh  it  embraces  but  48  acres. 
It  was  u  i>art  ol'  the  pun  hiuse  from  Mr.  Blaekstone  in 
Uj34,  anil  w;i8  u-sed  a.s  a  eow-pasture  until  within  the 
memoiy  of  living  men.  It  wuh  Hhoni  of  a  port  of  its 
siMi  afi  tbttfc  space  now  included  Ixitween  Park,  B«a- 
eoB,  ud  Tranont  Stnela)  bat  has  been  enlaiged  at 
tka  kyirar  end.   Many  attemiita  have  been  made  to  cut 

into  the  Ciinininn  fnr  street- wideninLrs,  ami  even  to  ex- 
tend streets  across  it ;  hut  they  have  all  tliileil,  and  by 
an  act  of  the  IcRisIature  pa^d  in  1878  it  is  prutocted 
from  encroachment  unless  a  nugority  of  the  citizens 
dnJl  TOte  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  Common  is 
nfeasantly  vaned  in  its  hiinlseape  effect.s.  and  is  Ix-auli- 
toMv  shadinl  by  tniitiy  iiiamiifieent  trees.  On  its  westerly 
hulc  i.^  the  I'lihlie  (jurden,  a  tract  ot"  2]  ai  res,  whieh  m 
land  reclaimed  trom  the  water,  and  whieh  was^ven  to 
the  city  by  the  comuiunweulth  on  condition  thatitahottld 
be  fiU^  in  and  for  ever  kept  free  of  all  buildings  except 
a  city-hall.  In  addition  to  these  open  spaces,  which 
have  the  g^rcat  advantage  of  a  situation  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  there  are  many  small  parks  and  ifjuares.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  largo  ex- 
tcMUNiof  porkfl*  and  the  polksy  has  been  folly  aoopted 
of  eoMinwtiiur  a  connected  series  of  pfoica.  The  umd 
has  been  purchased.  I  nt  many  yean*  will  elapse  before 
theqrstcm  will  Ik;  eomplete.  The  several  parts  of  the 
Ciyrtcm  are  as  follows:  (Ij  the  Charles  Kiver  Enihank- 
BMiit^on  the  north  side  of  Beacon  Street,  a  space  nearly 
Bides  long  and  200  feet  wide,  an  area  of  about  W 
acres;  (21  the  Back  Bay  park,  land,  and  wafer,  a  space 
of  abwnt  JtMj  acres;  (;'.;  the  Mudtly  I'livir  imiirovcnient, 
loiiiiLciing  the  Back  Bay  Park  witli  daniaieu  Bond  and 
Bark  by  way  of  Bnxjkline,  ctjuiprising  liu  acres;  (4) 
Jamaica  Park,  a  driveway  wholly  around  Jamaica 
Pond,  compnaing  52  acres,  besides  the  pond  of  70 
acres;  (5}  the  Arnold  Aiborctnm,  of  167  acres;  and 
(6|ihe\Vest  Koxbnty  Plsrk,  of  4S.'')  aere.^.  This  will 
make  a  Bcries  of  parks  apgreputing  Id.^y  acres,  and  the 
length  of  the  whiile  system  will  be  not  less  than  H  miles. 
Tlins  are  also  to  be  parks  at  City  Point,  South  Boston, 
and  in  East  Boston,  and  perhaps  another  tn  oomiectton 
with  the  Chestnut  Ilill  reservoir  at  Brighton. 

jVmont'  the  public  buildintrs  of  B<jstun  the  most  fa- 
inuiw  is  Faiieuil  Hull,  "the  eradle  of  hberty."  It  was 
erected  and  given  to  the  town  for  a  market-house  in 
1742  by  Peter  Faneuil.  It  wss  partly  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  in  1701,  and  enlarged  in  IH0,5,  so  that  at  present 
it  covens  nearly  twice  its  original  area.  The  hall,  whieh 
alone  ha.s  historical  assoeiations,  i.H  in  the  st-eond  stor>'. 
It  is  76  feet  square  and  2<S  feet  high.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  numerous  portraits  of  eminent  Americans, 
bdoding  n  fine  originiu  portrait  of  Washington  by 
Stoail  The  drcomstanoe  that  this  haU  was  the  place 
for  all  town  meetings  for  nearly  ( ii  litv  years,  frmn  the 
lime  of  its  erection  until  the  atiojition  of  the  city  rhar- 
fcr,  pointed  it  out  as  the  place  also  of  other  public  nii  et- 
ings.  Here  the  citizens  of  Boston  met  to  delibcnktc 
daring  the  stirring  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  to 
the  present  time  it  is  used  lor  larj:e  jwpular  iisscmblies 
whenever  public  or  politieul  (|ueslii>ns  are  to  lie  discussed. 
Hardly  second  in  interest  is  the  Old  South  Clninh. 
This  was  formerly  the  place  ol' worship  of  the  Old  South  i 
floeietjr,  the  third  church  orgaiuzcnl  in  Bo#iton,  and  is 
US  aeoood  cdiGce  of  that  parish.  It  was  built  in  1 730. 
In  the  Revolutionar>'  i>eriod  it  was  cu8tomar\'  to  ad- 
journ meetings  of  citizens,  when  Faneuil  Hall  was  too  , 
■mall  to  bold  all  who  assembled,  to  this  church.    Here  | 


I  Jowfih  Warren  delivered  his  fearless  oration  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre.  During  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  it  was  used  as  a  cavalry  ndm£-scbooL 
From  the  year  1712  for  about  160  years,  with  n  few 
interniptiona,  tha  annaal  *'£liSctioa"  aamon  was 
preacbwl  in  thia  ehnteh— the  enatom  dmmg  all  that 
period  and  down  to  the  present  time  l>eing  for  the  State 
government  to  "attend  divine  service"  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  organixation  of  the  legislature.  The  relig- 
ious society  haid  already  determined  to  abandon  the  old 
structure  for  a  new  one  on  the  Back  Bay  when  the 
great  fire  of  1872  occurred.  The  buildintr,  whieh  was 
at  that  time  almost  minu-ulously  j)rescr\  ed  from  de-. 
stniction,  wins  iniuicdiately  ieu.-Lil  to  the  (Juveriiuientf 
for  a  paetK>fficc.  and  was  so  (Kx;upied  until  the  completiou 
of  the  new  post-office  in  Doc. ,  1874.  It  was  afterwards 
sold  to  an  association  formed  to  preserve  it  as  an  his- 
torical landmark,  and  is  now  open  as  a  museum  of  New 
EnL'hind  antiquities.  The  Old  State-lIou.se,  at  the  head 
of  Sute  Street,  was  erected  in  174^,  and  was  long  uwmI, 
as  its  name  indicates,  for  State  offices  and  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  legislature!.  On  the  formation  of  the  cit^ 
goremment  it  was  esed  aa  a  city-halL  Subsequently  it 
was  remodelled,  and  for  many  years  was  leased  for  a 
great  variety  of  business  purposes.  It  has  lately  ( 1 H82 ) 
been  restored  to  vety  nearly  its  original  upi>eiiranee 
both  within  and  without,  and  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  present  State-Home,  the  meet  conspicuous  public 
building  in  Boston,  staixling  as  it  does  on  the  summit 
of  Beacon  Hill,  was  begun  iu,17y3,  and  completed  five 
years  later.  The  land  was  purchase'd  of  (rov.  Han- 
cock's family.  The  building  is  17G  feet  Iront  on  Bea- 
con Street  and  61  feet  deep,  and  is  surmounted  liy  a 
fine  gilded  dome  M  feet  in  duuneter  and  30  ieet  high. 
From  the  cupofai  at  the  top,  230  het  above  the  sea-level, 
is  to  be  obtained  a  grand  view  of  the  surniundin;.'  coun- 
try and  the  harbor.  The  Slate-House  Inm  been  un<  e 
enlarged  by  the  extension  of  its  rear  to  31ount  ^'ernon 
Street,  increasing  its  depth,  and  has  been  several  times 
remodelled  internally.  Most  ot  the  State  offices  are 
Iwated  in  it.  In  front  of  the  building  stand  the  statoes 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  Horace  Mann.  In  the  rotunda, 
Doric  Hall,  are  the  Chantrey  statue  of  Washington,  a 
statue  of  Gov.  Andrew,  busts  of  Samuel  Adams  and 
Abraham  Linoohi,  some  famous  RevolntioiWiy  cannon, 
the  battle-il^s  borne  bv  Maaaachusetts  re^^menta  dvr- 
ing  the  Civil  War,  and  many  Other  htstorieal  relics. 
Near  by  are  the  tablets  taken  from  the  monument  which 
formerly  stood  on  the  top  of  Beacon  Hill  before  it  was 
cut  down.  In  the  Hall  of  Representatives  hangs  the 
ancient  gilded  oodfish,  the  emblem  of  early  Massachu- 
aetta  inmiatiy,  and  in  the  Senate  Chamber  are  numer- 
ous portraits  and  relics  of  the  early  day.s.  The  city-hall 
in  School  Street  is  an  imposing  structure  of  line  white 
Concord  granite,  in  the  Italian  Itenaiswance  style,  with 
modern  French  modifications,  and  sunnountcd  by  a 
louvre  dome.  It  covers  13.927  feet,  was  begun  in  1862, 
and  completed  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  $505,691.  The 
county  court-house  is  a  plain  and  inconvenient  stroctare 
of  dingv  Quiney  granite,  situated  in  tlie  rear  of  the  city- 
hall.  The  county-jail,  located  in  Cliarii  s  Street,  near 
(.'ambridgc  Street,  was  built  in  lS4,i  It  is  of  Quincy 
granite.  70  feetaqnsre,  and  85  feethig^,  with  four  win^ 
The  rerormatory  and  oorrectioml  instititttona  of  the  aty 
are  upon  Deer  fslanrl.  at  the  iimuth  nf  the  harlnir.  The 
United  States  custHiii-iioiise  is  iDcuUed  on  State  Street. 
It  is  a  granite  structure  of  jL-reat  .strength  and  solidity, 
in  the  pure  Doric  style  of  architecture,  and  completely 
fire-proof,  the  entire  exterior,  even  to  the  roof  of  the 
dome.  I>eing  of  stone.  It  wa.s  begun  in  1837,  and  com- 
pleted in  184y  at  a  cost  of  ^I,tl7ti,'000.  The  post-office 
and  United  States  court-house,  licgun  in  UsTO.  although 
the  "  conier-stone  "  was  only  laid  in  Oct.,  1^71,  will !« 
completed  in  1  .s,s3.  Itoocupies  the  entire  square  Iwund- 
cil  bv  .Milk,  Devonahire^  and  Water  Streets  and  Post- 
Othi  e  Square,  and  wiB  have  cost,  when  completed,  not 
much  less  than  $7,000.0l^»,  in^  hiding  the  land.  It  is 
1  coustrucled  uf  tine  (jape  Ann  granite.  The  Devonshire 
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Street  half  was  occupied  bjr  th«  ^ostmoater  b  I)e&. 
1874,  and  the  upper  part  oi  the  building  waa  occnpiea 
by  the  United  States  a^istant  treasurer  soon  af\oman!.s. 
On  the  completion  of  the  buihlinfr  the  United  t^miea 
ooun.s  will  liiivc  (juartcrs  in  it. 

Amung  scmi-pablic  buiiditi.i:s  of  more  or  less  archi- 
tectural merit  may  be  mentioned  the  fine  Mast>nic  Tem- 
ple, the  building  of  the  Bonton  Society  of  Neural  His- 
tor}-,  of  the  Institute  of  Teehiioiogy,  of  the  Hiueum  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Public  Library,  the  Bo^toTi  AtheomUB. 
Horticultural  Hall,  and  Odd"Fcllow8  Hall, 

Boston  has  a  good  s<ipply  of  theatres  iiinl  lialls  for 
public  entertainnu  iit.s,  mid  additionM  are  I'n'iiuciitly 
made  to  the  number.  The  Boston  Thcatix-.  (lie  largest 
regular  place  uf  amiisemcDt  in  New  England,  on  Wash- 
ington Street  between  Weit  and  Avery  Streets,  was 
eracted  in  1854  by  a  stock  company,  but  has  sin<  e  pas.<M  d 
into  private  hands.  It  has.  in  the  anditoriuiu.  with 
itt*  panjuet  and  three  galK  iits.  M  ating-room  for  3<X)0 
per:*oU!i.  Itij  Htage  is  one  ot  tliu  large^st  and  finest  in 
the  country.  The  Bostun  Museum,  ol  late  vears  much 
mure  a  theatre  than  a  museum,  altnougb  the  latter  is 
still  kept  open,  was  built  and  opened  in  1846.  The 
Globe  and  Park  Theatres,  both  in  W'jushinL-lon  Ptrwt, 
near  Boylston.  are  of  more  rc<  ent  origin,  and  tlu  re  are 
many  minor  theatres.  The  twn  iaru'f,'<t  liall.s  in  Boston 
were  built  in  l.Shl  for  exhibition  and  iiiir  purposes — the 
one  by  the  Massachu.'iettH  Charitable  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation, the  other  by  the  iUanuiiittturers'  and  Mechanics' 
iDBtitote.  They  ara  both  ritnated  in  H  nntinKdon  Ave- 
nue, and  each  covers  a  mrpe  area.  Sex  eml  ver>'  guc- 
cessful  fairs  have  been  held  in  thcni,  nii  I  they  have  also 
been  u.sed  for  mammoth  entertainnn  nis  Tlie  nio.-t 
famous  hall  is  the  Boston  Music  Hall, built  in  I6b2. 
The  main  hall  is  I'M  feet  long,  78  feet  wide,  and  65 
f(xt  high,  the  proportions  being  as  10,  6.  and  &  and 
the  luoustie  properties  are  admirable.  The  hall  has 
two  tien*  of  galleries  on  three  sides.  Tlic  great  orran. 
idthough  surpassed  in  size  by  .some  other  instruments 
in  the  eountrj'.  ranks  anutng  the  firjest  in  the  world. 
It  was  contracted  for  in  is.'wi,  and  finished,  delivered, 
and  se  t  up  in  1SG3,  and,  with  it«  case,  cost  upwards  of 
$(}U,OUC).  The  builder  was  Fr.  Walckeor,  of  LodwigB- 
bmv,  WUrtomberg.  The  organ  baa  84  oomplete  regia- 
tem  and  6474  pipes,  of  which  090  are  in  the  pMal 
organ.  Tn  front  of  it  stands  Crawford's  fine  bronze 
Hfatue  of  Beethoven.  The  hall  is  the  home  of  nnisic 
in  B(A<5ton.  Tremont  Temple,  in  Tremont  near  School 
Street,  is  owned  and  occupied  on  Sundavs  by  a  Baptist 
society,  but  is  much  used  on  other  days  lor  lectures  and 
concerts.  It  waa  deMoyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  mora  conunodioua  and  ekgant  at;yle.  It 
ia  fVimished  with  a  fine  organ. 

Boston  is  adorned  with  many  .statues  and  nirnninirnts. 
The  moist  imposing  and  ianions  nionimient  is  that  on 
Bunker  Hill,  in  the  Charle.stuwn  district.  The  atte 
of  the  battle-field  wa.s  Ijought  by  an  association,  and 
the  comer-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1825,  on  the  fiftieth  annivcrsar}'  of  the  battle, 
with  Masonic  ceremonies.  Ijh  Fayette  was  present,  and 
Daniel  "NW'listcr  delivered  the  orati<in.  Tlic  niommiciit 
was  finished  in  \b4A,  and  wii.><  iledicated  in  that  year, 
Wel'stiT  being  again  the  orator.  In  the  city  pioper 
there  are  numerous  statues;  (d'  Franklin  and  Josiah 
Ouiney  in  the  city-hall  yard  ;  of  Webster  and  Horace 
Mann  in  the  State-House  yard:  of  Colunibus  and  Aria- 
tideainLonii^arg  Square:  of  Washington  (equestrian). 
Kverett,  and  Sumner  in  the  Public  Garden;  of  Samuel 
Adams  in  Washingt/m  Street  near  Dock  Square ;  of 
Wintlin>p  in  Scolhvy  Siiuare ;  of  Alexander  llaniilton 
and  John  Glover  in  Oommonwenltli  Avenue;  and 
others.  There  are  also  a  monunn  nt  eumuRniorative 
of  the diaooreiyof  anaathetica  in  the  i'ublio  Garden ; 
a eopy  of  the  Emancipation  gronp  in  Park  Square; 
and  a  .«1at<  ly  monument  in  memon'  of  the  Hildiers 
and  sailors  of  the  CivU  War  on  I'lagstaff  Hill  on 
the  <  'iiuii!!'  in. 

The  cemeteries  within  Boston,  aa  well  aa  those  b^ood 


the  limits  which  are  used  for  the  interment  of  dc<-eaFed 
residents  of  Boston,  are  eztKuely  interesting.  The 
first  established  i«  now  luiown  as  the  King'a  Chapel 
burj  ing-pround,  because  it  adjoins  that  place  of  wor* 
shii).  But  the  land  on  which  the  ehaptd  slands  waa 
tili  ned  from  the  common  burjittg-ground  by  the  n»j"al 
governor,  and  the  cemetery  is  not  in  any  projM  r  t-cnee 
tbe  "churchyard."  Here  are  buried  John  Winthrup, 
hia  aon,  and  Us  grandaon,  aU  colonial  govemors.  ana 
alM>  aoine  of  tlie  most  fiimous  of  the  early  Boston 
divines.  The  "Granarv"  buiying-pmund.  adjoining 
Park  Street  Church,  and  Copp  s  Hill  bun,  ing-cToHnd, 
were  established  about  IGiH).  Tlie  former  is  the  rest- 
ing-place of  no  less  than  nine  colonial  and  Slate  irov- 
emors,  inrlnding  Belltngham,  llancoek.  .ind  Saniael 
Adams.  Here  are  also  inteiTcd  Paul  Bcvere,  Petee 
Fancuil,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  and  a  great  Uat  of  men 
who  have  been  famous  in  the  history  of  Boston  from 
the  beginning,  ('oj)ii's  Hill  is  less  iui|x>sing  in  the  list 
of  its  occupants,  but  it  is  interesting  from  the  faet  of  its 
having  been  a  mihtary  station  of  the  British  soldier>- 
during  the  ai^,  and  many  of  tlie  gravestones  still 
bear  the  mailta  of  defacement  by  bullets.  Intermcuu 
in  all  these  graveyarda  have  practicalljr  M*Md.  aa  well 
as  in  some  other  intramural  cemeteneg.  The  moat 
extensive  burial-places  at  jires^iit  are  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown;  Foresst  Hill 
and  Mount  Hope  in  the  West  Bosbllljr  diattiot;  and 
HoljTood  (R.  C.)  in  Newton. 

In  educational  and  literar)'  institutions,  a.side  from  the 
public  schools,  Boston  takes  a  high  rank  among  the 
cities  of  the  country.   The  Boston  Urm'raisrrv  (  9.  r.  ( 

\v;us  founded  in  1^G9  by  tlie  L't  iu-iosity  nl'  Ikhii:  I'n  li.  a 
prominent  nieinlHT  of  ilie  .^lt'tlllKli.st  Kjii.scupul  Chun  b, 
who  bequeathed  for  the  pur|K>se  nearly  $i:,(|<hi.(nm>.  Iia 
plan  diflers  from  that  of  most  institutions  of  the  kiml  in 
that  no  provision  is  made  for  rcaident  students.  The 
Mitssachusetta  Institute  of  Technobgy,  which  was  char- 
tered in  1881,  gives  instruction  in  practical  branches  of 
education.    It  ha,s  a  corps  of  40  teacher^:,  and  gives 
insfnu-tion  t<»  alK)ut  -KX)  students,    Boston  College  is 
under  the  eaix-  of  members  of  the  Jestiit  society,  and 
is  connected  with  the  churcdi  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception.  There  are  numerous  minor  schools,  whidi 
cannot  be  enumerated.   The  Boeton  Pablio  Libraiy  is 
exceeded  in  the  number  of  volnmM  it  contains  only 
by  the  Librarj-  of  Congreois.    It  originated  in  a  gift  l«y 
•Joshua  Bate)),  a  wealthy  banker  of  London,  but  in  early 
life  a  resident  of  Boston.    Other  criUs  were  also  made. 
The  hind  was  purchased  and  a  building  was  erected,  and 
hnishcd  at  the  beginning  of  1858i.  Sinon  that  tow  the 
growth  of  the  library  has  been  veiy  gwaL   Vnm  a  total 
of  96H8  volumes  in  1852  it  had  grown  to  97,3«6  volomea 
in  1800,  to  ITO,'-'.^  volumes  in  1871,  to  404,221  volunu's 
in  1882.    Meantime.  br.ineh  lihraries  have  been  cstal>- 
Uahed  in  all  the  outlying  districts  of  the  l  ity,  who«e 
contents  are  embraced  in  the  above  statistics.  The 
motto  of  the  library  is  "  Open  to  aO."   Booka  mar  be 
taken  for  hall  reading  bv  all  comers,  and  the  privilege 
of  taking  volumes  for  home  use  is  easily  secured  by 
complj'ing  with  trrtain  fMrii)alitie.s.   Among  the  trca* 
urcs  of  the  libraij'  are  the  valuable  collection,  4<XX>io 
number,  of  Spanish  and  Portugiiese  books  and  mano- 
scripts  made  by  the  late  George  Ticknor,  and  the  famooa 
Barton  library,  which  was  purchased  outright  with  an 
anpropriation  made  by  the  city  council  at  the  raqpieit 
or  the  triLstees,  the  special  object  of  the  appropriatioa 
not  beiiiL,'  revealed  to  the  city  couiivil  \\ut\]  tlie  p^^ 
<'hasc  hiui  bt-en  made— a  fa4:t  which  illu.slnitt>s  the 
lil)cral  spirit  of  the  city  jjovemment  towani  the  library. 
The  Boston  Athenaeum  is  the  auoceaaor  of  the  Anthol- 
ogy Club,  founded  in  1804.    It  aasomed  its  piescat 
form  in  1807.    Since  1849  it  has  occupied  a  fine 
building  on  Beacon  Stn^et.   Until  within  a  fewyeirt 
the  as-sociation  |)ikvsw-<(     in  additioti  to  the  library.* 
line  |)icture-gallery  and  eolleL-tion  of  statuary,  but  thc« 
latter  have  now  been  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  Fin« 
Arta.  TheUbraiyand  extenatveraMliDg-fOoniareiiaia- 
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{■■nyopcn  only  to  membeisof  the  aaaociation,  but  both 
are  oondoctcd  on  a  frenerous  plan  toward  the  general 
paMie..     The  library  containH  Bomcthinp  more  than 

IiKi  MiHl  viiliiincs.  Til  addition  to  tlicK?  nn-  ui  itiy  spe- 
cial lilinirit-s  <>l"  lar^'e  .«i7,o  :  those  of  the  Bofton  Swivty 
of  Niilunl  Ilistorv,  of  the  Handel  and  Hajrdn  Society, 
of  the  YooQg  Mea'a  Chriatiaa  AiaoeialKMi  and  the 
YouQC  Men's  Chriatian  Unran,  the  General  Theo- 
logical Lib^ar^^  that  of  the  Mau»mhu«ctt8  Ilistorica 
Society,  of  lli«i  New  England  Hi(<tone-GeueaIogicu. 
Society,  ()f  the  Aincricun  Con^jrrcgational  AflKMMtioo, 
the  Social  Ijdvr  J^ibraiy,  and  olheis. 

The  public  and  private  eharitaUe  and  benevolent 
tnstitutioiLs  of  Boston  urc  very  niiiiierous—  so  niinirr- 
ons,  in  fact,  tliat  au  atrunit*.'  a*  ertaiiiujont  of  tiiu 
nunilK-r  at  any  time  is  difficult.  A  director>*  ol  tlie 
charities  of  Boston,  compiled  in  IHSO  by  the  AhMK-iated 
Charities,  gave  a  lii^t  of  2li0  different  nublic  and  private 
ugaolzatious,  exclusive  of  the  churebes.  Six  of  these 
date  back  to  the  first  seventy  years  of  Boston  historj-, 
and  twenty  of  tlKiu  wcro  foundid  before  the  ytiir 
I^IHJ.  One  of  tlie  oldest  important  inBlitutions  of  this 
dasB  is  the  Massaehu&ctts  (General  Hot<pitul,  hwor- 
porated  ia  Itill.  Tlie  hospital  building,  elected  in 
1818,  but  nnoe  greatly  enbri«d,  stands  on  a  tract  of 
four  acres  of  land  at  tlie  eonier  of  Allen  and  Blowxitii 
StrectK.  It  is  of  granite,  and  is  274  feet  front  and  ;j4 
feet  di'<,*p,  with  a  portico  of  eij.dit  Ionic  columns.  Its 
general  fund,  partly  derived  irom  grants  by  the  State 
and  partly  from  private  heqnestB  ami  gifts,  amounts  to 
"it  K I. (j<  Ml.  Durinc  the  year  1881  the  number  of 
p.itient.s  treated  within  the  hospital  wa-s  li28(>,  in  addi- 
tion to  ls.44:i  out-patients.  The  Mcljcan  Asylum  for 
the  In.s;ine,  at  S«imerville,  is  a  branch  of  the  Massa- 
c-hiiaetts  (jeneral  Hospital.  Tlie  City  Hospital,  a  line 
building  oputsite  Won-ester  Square,  Detvreen  Harrison 
Avcnne  and  VValthani  Stn'Ct,  was  established  in  18(14. 
Thv  institution  (Ktupies  seven  acres  of  land.  The 
hospital  I'on.-ists  of  a  main  building  and  three  i>avilions, 
two  of  which  MX'  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
carved  oomdoi&  The  hospital  is  6u]>iKined  by  the 
dty,  but  those  who  aie  aUe  to  do  so  frequently  pay  for 
tlu  Ir  treatment.  During  the  year  1881  the  hospital 
contained  an  average  of  '2~'.i  patients.  The  whole 
number  was  4"o7,  besides  ](».G05  out-naticnts.  The 
Carney  Hospital  is  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment and  publishes  no  rep«»rts,  but  j)erformB  a  highly 
useful  service.  The  Ma.^'Miehusctta  Homoeopai hie  Hos- 
pital is  an  in.stifution  of  rei^ent  oriuin.  liurinir  the 
year  1881  it  careil  tor  I'O'.i  patients.  There  arc  numer- 
ous special  charities,  like  the  free  disjK'nsarj'  in  Ash 
Street,  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary  in  Charles  Street,  and 
the  Consumptives'  Home  and  Cancer  Hospital  at  Grove 
Hall  in  the  Koxbury  (listiict  The  charitable  work  of 
the  city  is  now  organized  under  the  name  i.T  die  As-^>- 
eiiitetl  Charities,  which  association  works  inclose  har- 
mony with  the  city  government  and  has  qnutea  ill  the 
dtyjB  charitjr  buildiu  in  Chardoo  Street. 

Tliere  mm  219  ennnsh  organhEatjom  hi  Boston  \n 
1883.  S<ime  of  these  are  but  ininvsion  chapels,  hut  the 
most  of  them  are  fully  orpaiii/ed  .siK  ieties,  worshipping 
etich  in  its  own  elainh  buildinL'.  'I'he  churches  are 
divide*!  denominationally  as  follows:  Protestant — Con- 
gregational Trinitarian.  29;  Congregational  I'liitarian, 
.''');  .^IetlIodi.'<t  Kpiseopal,  28 ;  lndepen<lent  Methodist, 
4;  Bapti.'-t.  27;  I'nifestant  Episcopal.  22;  I'liiver- 
salL*t.  11  ;  I'nion,  ;  I 'n  sbj-terian.  8;  Luiheran.  ; 
Second  Advent,  3;  Christian,  2;  SwedenUiririan,  2; 
Friends,  !; — Catholic  Afiostolie,  1  ;  Roman  Catholic, 
29;  Jewish,  8.^  The  first  church  in  Boston,  Unitarian, 
was  organized  in  1630,  and  is  st  ill  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. Its  house  of  worship,  a  mo<lcm  stnieture,  is  on 
Berkeley  Street.  Biu-k  Bay  district,  and  was  (Krupied  in 
1868  for  the  first  time.  The  oldest  church  edifice  in 
the  city  is  Christ  Chnich^  Episcopal,  in  Salem  Street 
It  was  tNiilt  in  1723,  and  is  the  only  bnilding  ever  occu- 
pied  by  (he  .society.  Kiiil^'s  f'liapc].  (be  eoiiLnci'ation 
of  which  was  formerly  Kpisuopaliun,  but  now  a  L  uita- 


rian  church  having  •  Bturgy  of  its  own,  was  erected  in 
17.M,  and  preserves  within  the  original  and  <|uaint  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  century.  It  contains  the  first 
organ  ever  used  in  a  church  service  in  Amcriia. 
Among  the  finest  edifices  fntui  an  architectural  point 
of  view  are  Trinity  {Episcopal  )j  the  Old  South  and  the 
Central  (Congregational  Trinitarian),  Mid  the  Fiat, 
Church  on  the  Back  Bay ;  the  Bonum  OMluifo  cadie> 
dral  and  the  Church  of  tm  Immwwihm  Oancefition  at 
the  South  End. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  America  was  the 
Bftttoa  Nnu-Leitary  which  was  issued  on  the  24  th  of 
April,  !704,  by  John  C^phell,  then  nustmaster.  This 
journal  w:us  published,  at  first  weekly  and  afterward 
scmi-weckly.  Ibr  scvcnty-two  years,  when  it  ceased  with 
the  evacu.ition  of  Boston  by  the  British.  The  .second 
newspaper  was  the  B'>ston  Guztttf.  begun  in  1719  \  and 
the  third  was  the  Nrw  Eni/luitd  Coiirtmtj  IwgllD  in 
!721.  With  both  the  latter  the  Franklins  were  con< 
nected,  and  Bci^amin  Franklin's  name  was  for  a  time 
printed  as  that  of  the  publisher  of  the  (^jiininf.  Tlie 
press  of  Boston  played  a  great  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary times.  The  firbt  .successful  daily  newspaper  in 
Boston  was  the  Advertita^  wiikh  was  started  in  1813, 
and  it  itill  piiUiihed.  Tbera  are  at  present  (1883)  2 

daily  BOnil^  evening,  and  Sumlay  papers;  2  daily 
J  morning  and  evening  papers :  2  daily  mumiim  papers ; 
2  daily  evening  papei-s ;  and  aWit  1.30  other  periodicals, 
aomi-weekljr,  weekly^  monthly.  l»-monthly,  and  quar^ 
teriv,  politic*],  religions,  soeial,  literarjr,  medical,  and 
traue  pajiers. 

From  the  very  foun«lation  of  the  town  Boston  took 
a  leading  position  in  cuinnien'e.  Within  a  year  fmiu 
the  first  scltleaieiil  the  bark  Blessing  of  the  Bay  was 
launched,  on  July  4,  lOoI,  and  although  she  w;i8  of 
only  at)  tons  burden,  she  began  the  trade  of  the  col- 
ony with  Long  and  Manhattan  islands.  In  1644  a 
ship,  the  Trial,  w;us  built  at  Boston,  which  made  the 
voyage  to  SpaiiL  The  Ibreigu  (xiinmerce  grew  as 
rapidlv  as  ooold  be  expected,  considering^  the  .slow 
growth  of  the  eoloQf,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
llevolotion  Boston  was  the  first  port  on  the  continent* 
After  iudepetiib  iiee  was  e.stabli.^hed  the  crowth  of 
eomiuerce  was  much  more  rapid.  From  urrosint 
of  Boston  written  in  17'.i4  we  learn  that  iIm  i>  were 
then  eightjr  wharves  and  quays,  and  a  verv  large  for- 
eign and  domestic  trade  was  carried  on.  There  were 
twenty-seven  dockyards,  and  although  shipbuilding  was 
then  transferred  to  some  extent  to  other  coast-towns, 
as  many  as  (>0  ves.««'ls  had  been  lauiu  h  'd  in  a  single 
year,  twelve  ships  having  been  launched  from  one 
yard.  During  the  early  pert  of  tlie  present  century 
the  prasperilar  of  fiirsign  commwee,  tntenrupted  by  the 
Embargo  and  the  War  of  1812,  tree  onormons.  Great 
fortunes  were  made  in  the  India  trade,  and  the  eni<  r- 
prise  of  Boston  merchants  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
establishment  by  Mr.  Tudor  of  an  icc-tnwlc  with  CaU 
outta.  Qradually,  the  first  place  in  the  foreign  trade 
was  taken  hy  New  York,  but  Boston  has  retained  the 
S4'<'(i!id  place,  its  imports  being  far  in  excess  of  those 
of  any  oilier  port  except  New  York,  while  in  cxporLs 
it  is  siu'iias-^ed  liv  .\c\v  (_)rleaiis,  aii'.l  ocr:isioii;i!ly  liy 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1882,  the  imiwrts  were  valued  at  $r)9,594,0&7; 
the  domestic  exports  at$6 1 ,614,526 ;  and  the  foreign  ex- 
ports  at  $856,900.  The  chief  articles  of  importation  in 
1S81-82  wert — raw  wool.  $4,488,177;  hides  and  skins, 
$('),648,ai>2  i  sugar,  $17,202,072;  molasses,  $1,251,452; 
paper  matniab,  $1,706, S::o ;  earthenware,  $1,032,365 ; 
cotton  manufii^urce,  $1,724,142;  flax  manufiuturea, 
$1 ,691 ,863 ;  crude  india-mbbn',  $992,214 ;  iron  and  sted 
in  all  forma,  $6.2.5  ;,f.:!2 ;  tin  plates.  $l,2fl8,l(H;i ;  fruits, 
$i,2ni..'').;2;  woollen  u.Kids.  S2,.'>s7, 700,— these  articles 
forminir  about  three-fourths  in  value  of  all  the  imports. 

A  very  lar^'e  amount  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on 
in  Boston.  In  the  comparison  with  other  cities  it  suf- 
fers somewhat,  iua.smucli  as  the  manufacture  of  goods 
by  Boston  men  and  with  Boston  capital  is  carried  on  in 
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8n))iirban  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  the  iaM>  with  any  other  lar?ro  city  ol 
Amcrioi.  Acconlinir  to  ihv  ri  i.-ir-  -A'  ISSO.  the  affjrre- 
cate  amount  of  capital  CHiljloyol  in  nianafarturos  within 
the  limits  of  Boston  Kadf  was  $4'2,T50.I34  m  vs- 
tablishmenta.  The  aTcnge  number  of  hamis  emplovetl 
was  56,S13,  ofwhom  17,753  were  womt  n  and  1229  chil- 
dren. The  wages  paid  to  these  employee  danDg  tM 
CCIUSU8  year  amounted  to  $23,715,140;  the  mstenab 
used  were  valued  at  $TT,-'»i'.t>itT  ;  and  the  products  at 
1123,3(56,137.  The  leadiug  nianulacturea  in  the  list 
wen  the  Mamag: 

IndiMlrlet.  Capital.      Xmpl07^-  I^wsts. 

Boots  and  Bhoc«  $:{l-*,775        1350  $1,928,740 

CaothiBK.  nu-n'8  4.-.'l)0.193        9280  l(i,ir,7,rt»2 

"        womeu'8   319,900         19«6  1,K>8,:.20 

Furniturr  1,38.^,875         8386  a,Mr7,917 

Iron  iiH.l  stetl  2,»i63,408         9066  3,641,J38 

Madiintrv  4,2:{."..h:«         3195  5,340,26(J 

Miisiral  iustrunuiits  2,14<>.!Vi«         1681  3,107,(i98 

Printing  and  puhlishint.'.  ;,',4!Ki,.'i;i.>  2876  5,4«»,518 
UuIjUt  and  elastic  no4KU..l,0'.».">.OftO  923  2,095,460 

Suxar-refining  l,(i-'!l,.Vxj  l<i,.'-.18,760 

Id  addition  to  these,  which  are  the  largest  branches  of 
industrv,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  mannlhc  tuns  on 
a  small' Hcale,  the  above  being  but  10  out  of  140  euu- 
nn  rated  industries,  beeides  111  Othera  which  are ^up- 
cd  loirether  under  the  head  of  "miaoeOaiwoitt  indus- 
tries." 

The  niilnKid  system  of  Massachusetts  centres  tor  the 
noat  part  in  BostotL  There  are  nine  railroads  havini; 
Wl  independent  entrance  into  the  city,  and  most  have 
extensive  areas  of  land  for  terminal  fitcihties.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  piers  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Kntrland  Bailmad  kii-mi  tlic  rcclainicd  Sniitli  Bnstr.n 
flats;  the  Boston  and  Ali'imy  wharvis.  yank  and  ware- 
honscsotEast  Bo!4ton;  uii<i  the  llun.-4u-  Tunnel  Dock 
and  £levator  Companys  nropcrtvin  Charlcstown,  used 
br  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Co.  There  is  a  large  grain- 
elevator  at  each  of  these  points,  and  all  of  them  are 
employed  in  loading  ocean  steamshipB.  The  passenger 
busiIR•^^  of  the  railroads  entering  Bo.'itnn  is  very  large. 
During  the  vear  ended  Sci)t.  18s2.  tlio  neveral  rail- 
nmls  brought  the  following  nuniU  rs  of  i  LiNM  iK't  i>.  re 
qMCtively,  including  season-ticket  paascngt  n-.  una 
tan: 
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and  Albany  .................. 

2,.3.0S,045 

and  l'rovideaoe<»»«»»«*«n*m<«>  l,4t)9,0O3 

and  Lowell......  I,70o,2ti2 

£Mtem  2,ia''>,572 

Boeton  and  Maino  2,lfMi,.'W*2 

FItehbnrK  .l.(X^ATH2 

Boston,  Reven  Beach,  and  Lgmn  Not  stated. 

~  Mew  England.   937.342 


New  York  and 
Old  Oolony- 


.1,992,334 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  was  chartered  in  ^e  year 
1 8t>9.  Its  founders  were  Isaac  Rich.  Lee  Clasto,  and 

Jacob  Sleeper ;  Mr.  Rich  l»equcathcd  for  the  purpoee 
the  gn-ater  part  of  his  lart'e  estate.  Tt.s  organization 
80mpri.«es  scvcnd  dcjtartun  iit.-^.  The  statuto  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  large  pn.np  nt  colleges  with 
distinct  faculties  and  ndflunistral ions.  1  >tMiartments  so 
(nganized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  oi  the  student 
*  collegiate  preparation  or  its  equivalent  are  called 
school.**.  Such  of  these  as  are  organize<l  and  admin- 
istered in  the  interest  of  jM:'rs<ms  preparing  for  profes- 
sional lite  are  called  jirnfeK-iioiial  schools.    The  iollow- 

"  lb- 


Medical  College,"  which,  in  accordance  with  a  Iceiida- 
tive  enactment,  was  transferred  to  the  university  in  1 S73L 
I'he  f^chool  of  Theology  is  the  oldest  ministerial  tnunisf* 
.H<-h.M)l  of  the  MethtKlist  Kpiscopal  Church. 

The  univt  r-lty  has  presented  and  maiiilaincil  in  the- 
ology', law,  and  medicine  uniform  erade<J  coursH's  (►f  in- 
struction covering  fhitf  lull  scholastic  years.  an<l  has 
requiied  this  amount  of  stud^  in  order  to  graduation 
It  has  given  four-year  oounes  in  medicines  sind  lestoced 
the  baccalaureate  degrees  in  medicine  and  surpeiy..  It 
gives  profes-sional  and  liberal  education  to  qualified 
women  on  equal  terms  witli  m  n.  The  endowment 
amounts  to  $l,l>tJO,t>tXJ,  and  new  buildings  have  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  university.  In  to 
new  schohmibips  were  established  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  In  honor  of  the  munifieeDoe  of  the  first 
founder  of  the  university,  M  of  these  are  named  the 
Rich  9cholaTsbii>s.  'J'he  president  of  the  university  is 
Re-,  Willlaui  V  Wamn,  S.  T.  P..  IX.D. 

BOSWUKTII,  Joseph  R  R.  S.  (1788-1876).  an 
English  clergyman  and  philologist,  was  b«jm  in  Derby- 
shira  in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Aberdeen  as  M.  A 
and  LL.D.,  reoeired  the  honorarv*  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
licyden  in  H.51,  and  the  dewee  of  D.D.  at  Camlnidgis 
hi  lH3y.  He  w:us  onlained  deacon  in  1814.  and  became 
vicar  of  Honvood  Parva,  I?ui'kiii_'li:nn.shire,  in  1817. 
From  1H2'J  to  1841  he  wils  Briiisli  i  liajtiain  at  Amster- 
<lam  and  Rotterdam,  during  which  perio<l  he  translated 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Dutch.  He  was  in- 
corporated as  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Oxforl,  in 
1857,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  professor  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  In  IsfjS  he  was  appointed  to  the  rso- 
tor)' of  Water  St  rat  tMr  i.  near  Buckiniiham.  Dr.  Btis- 
worth's  studies  were  dt  voted  to  Hebrew,  Chaldaic.  Syr- 
iac,  Arabic,  and  the  laniruaL'es  of  the  north  of  Kurope, 
particularly  Anj{lo>$axon.  He  published  7/u;i^^em<N^4 
of  An fflo- Saxon  Orantmar  (1823),  and  enlar^  edi- 
tions of  this  grammar  appeared  later.  But  his  great- 
est work,  on  which  he  was  engaged  for  fifteen  years, 
wa.s  liis  Dutliiiutni  of  the  Anglo- S<isi>n  Lnnquuaf 
(ls.5ii).    Among  his  other  works  may  Ix?  named  T/t* 

'  Origin  of  th^ 

wff^WQf*  and 
tjcnn  iHction- 

arii  ( 1 S4H) ;  King  Alfred' »  Anglo-Saxon  Venion  ttf  Out 
TliMorinn  Orosiiui,  with  an  Knglish  translation  flnSS); 
fCiiiff  Alfred's  l)e.<rn'j>tinn  ff  Luropf,  find  thf  \frtfagei 
of  Othere  and  Wulfstan,  with  an  Kn>.'li>li  translation 
(1855) ;  The  IJistury  ofihe  Lattdfrdnh-  MS.  of  Ormiiu 
(18,58);  The  6Vx«i;W«  in  Gothic  of  dGO,  and  in  Aiido- 
S(txon  of  995,  in  jmndlel  ailumns  tciih  Wydiffet  Ver- 
of  1SS9  and  l^fndak't  of  1526.  which  WOtk  «« 
issued  in  1865.  He  died  May  27,  1876. 
BOTANY  OP  North  Amkrh  a.  In  this  article  we 
shall  treat  of— 1.  The  tietigraphical  Distii- 
butiun  of  North  Americiui  Planus ;  11.  Tbdr 


The'  post-graduate  department,  or  School  of  AU  Set* 

ene(>8,  was  cstalilishe<l  in  1S74.  ^ 

The  School  ol'  'I'heoloL'V  w.ts  originally  projected  m 
18;;'.t;  ojH>ned  in  Concorl,  N.  H.,  in  removed 
to  Boeton  and  reorganized  v>»  "'The  Boston  Theolo^'ical 
Seninsiy"  in  1867 ;  and  in  1S71  was  adopted  with  all 
its  property  and  firanchises  by  the  university.  In  mnw- 
wliat  sunOar  manner  the  School  of  Meilicine  l'h-w  out 
of  »  pMcediag  institotion,  "The  New  Eoghmd  Female 


See  Vol  .  IV 
p.  70  Am 


cd.  (p.  7»  EoonomioReLatioos:  HI.  Amerioan  Bots>' 
uiB.adj.  i8tsMidBotMiiHdUtantu& 


I.  GeographSeat  DutrSnOwn  NifrA 

I'fnifts. 

North  America  has,  among  flowering  plants,  a  pre- 
ponderance of  cxogens — t  e..  plants  which  have  (1 1  tWB 
seed-leaves  to  the  embpw ;  Ui)  leaves  with  veios^  fons- 
ing  meshes  by  the  union  of  th«r  ultimate  divinoos: 

and  (3)  a  new  ring  of  wood  formed  each  year  outside  of 
that  made  the  jircvions  s(>iLs<in  if  the  plant  b«'  of  wve- 
ral  years"  duration.  Tlie  emlinrcns  i  i.  r.  plants  with  but 
one  seed-leaf  to  the  embi>'o,  with  leaves  not  net-veini-"], 
•nd  with  no  annual  rings  of  wood)  are,  in  the  region 
belPSen  the  SU  Lawrence  and  the  Potomae  rivers  uJ 
east  of  the  MtMiesippi,  to  the  ezogeno  in  the  nnmeri<d 
nitio  of  L'7  to  InO.  and  from  the  Potomac  south  to  the 
(rulf  and  eii.-^t  of  the  Mississippi  as  25  to  100.  In  t\J- 
ifomia  the  cndoirens  are  to  the  exoi.'ens  aln>ut  as  -1  to 
loit ;  in  Nevada  aud  Utah,  as  1"  to  lot) ;  in  Colorado,  as 
20  to  100;  and  in  Alaska,  lus  to  loo. 
These  ffi*!'"**^^  are  to  be  regarded  as  appraxinAW 
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onliy,  hut  they  are  sufficiently  exact  to  lead  to  the  con- 
fiemm  that  as  endogens  dimiDish  ia  mnnberof  qxci'«s 
imyportionatdly  (0  the  esoffem  m  drier 
regard  tlie  ebun  of  endoiMiw  m  fikely  to  reaeh  Hs  highest 

L'C'iieral  or  Ifx-al  spet-ific  development  in  the  nioister  por- 
tions of  tho  continent;  and  this  penenili/ation  is  sun- 
ported  bv  othir  facts.  But,  on  the  other  h:\nii,  a  sinsrle 
speciea,  If  enormouslv  or  even  preponderatingly  rich  in 
tiie  number  of  its  individualii,  may  so  give  ohaiaoter  to 
the  landscape  as  to  dwarf  all  other  Bpe&m  bgr  oompari- 
son.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  npite  of  the  nnmher  of  Bt)ccie8 
of  piilms  Ix'inu'  sniul!  witliin  tin'  limits  (tt'N'iHih  Ainor- 
iua,  we  have  cuiiie  to  i-(in.siil«T  the  paliii-eleuiuiit  in  our 
moister  sub-lropical  flora  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other,  niniply  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
individnab  of  a  very  few  speciea. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  ciuitinent  one  finds,  ffoing 
south,  a  nii>st  notalile  im Tea>f  in  the  nntnher  of  spceies 
ofU'ms,  as  well  a.M  an  in'-reaw  in  size  and  in  tlu'  num- 
ber of  the  iD«iividual&  North  of  the  Arctic  Circle  there 
is  a  remarfcabte  similarity  of  flora  clear  around  the  globe ; 
but  as  «•  n  KHrth,  Mwwrar,  a  divwrily  al  onoe  ap- 
pears, wMdi  hwreMes  as  we  approach  the  eqnator, 
whether  wp  i-nmpare  our  ('(Uitiucnt  with  the  OMAVorla 
under  similar  latiluilfs,  or  whutlicr  wo.  <oiupare  one 
COastof  Amerioa  wiili  the  other.  North  of  latitude  41)" 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  veiretation  i.s  the  con- 
iferoos  growth.  It  is  entitled  to  this  disliuL-tion  not 
odIt  by  the  namber  of  its  individuals,  hot  1^  (heir  aise 
and  by  their  importance  to  mankind. 

The  conifers  of  the  northern  belt  differ  on  each  side 
of  the  continent.  On  the  western  side  one  finds  map- 
nififent  n  pri  >.  nratives  of  tree-forms  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  he  tinds  the  forests  of  the  eastern  reduced  to 
VBdefgrowth  or  to  dwarfed  shrubs. 

The  most  northeni  limit  of  timber  b  for  the  Pacific 
coast  fif)"  44'  north  lat..  and  for  the  Atlantic  only  alniut 
Thi>4  difTcrenee  of  nearly  .s  vcn  dcirrecs  iti  favctruf 
the  Pacific  is  doubtless  in  prcat  part  due  to  the  Japan 
Current,  which  is  in  the  VtaSo  the  analogue  of  the 
Qulf  Stream  in  the  Atiuotio.  It  is  also  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  a  larire  percentage  of  the  winds  which 
ewecn  that  coa.<?t  come  from  the  south  and  Ruitli-wrst, 
and  nenct!  tend  to  elevate  and  e<iualize  the  tempt  raturc. 
In  this  f.ir  tiorthern  region  of  America.  Oaks  and  Hick- 
ories are  Btrikinglv  wanting,  but  Birches  and  Cotton- 
wood (Poplars)  and  Willows  serve  (after  the  cone-bear- 
ing trnes)  to  niake  up  the  greater  part  of  the  arbores- 
emt  vegetAtioii.  The  herbaceous  nora  has  one  feature 
in  common  on  both  sides  of  the  oontilMIlt— 4t  is  latj^y 
comiKi«f<J  of  Scd^res  and  (traiisefl. 

Coming  south  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  I'niteii 
States,  the  contrast  between  the  vegetation  of  the  At- 
■nlM and  Pkeific  coasts  is  much  more  marked.  Indeed, 
we  are  almost  justified  in  the  a.s-sertion  that  when  the 
present  flora  was  developing  the  LTcat  jilain  ea,st  uf  the 
Rocky  Mountains  wa.s  suhnicrf-'cd.  aiiil  tliat  all  commu- 
nication for  plants  between  the  eastern  and  western 
lides  was  cut  off ;  that,  starting  from  a  common  north- 
ern base,  a  tongue  of  land  pmije^ed  sooth  on  each  oceanic 
Biopc  ;  uoA  that  these  tongues  were  oohmned  by  simi- 
at  plants,  which  then  and  there  began  to  develop  the 
pwuliaritiew  of  the  cn.stem  and  western  coast  noni.s. 
H"W  niarkeil  tluse  are  will  a[)]»our  liy  the  following 

extract  taken  trom  Prof.  Gray  's  paper  on  "  Forest  tieog- 
nphy  and  Anhmlogy:" 

'  The  Pacific  coast  has  no  Magnolias,  no  TsHp  tieCL  no 
Papaw,  no  Linden  or  Baanrood,  and  it  is  very  poor  III  Ua- 
P'*^ ;  no  Locnst  trees — neither  Flowerini;  Locust  nor  Honc-y 
LtcuKt— nor  any  le^nminoas  tree ;  no  Oierry  lar^  cnongb 
lor  a  timber  tree  like  our  wild  Black  Cherry;  no  Onm  treca 
[Ny^ia  nor  Liquidambar),  nor  Sorrel  tree,  nor  Kalmia;  no 
^miinnion  i>r  Hnruelia;  nota  Holly ;  only  one  Aah  that  may 
be  (-.illni  a  tiinhiT  trw ;  iin  Ciitalpn  or  Sasmfraa;  not  a  sin- 
Eji'  Khu  iiur  ]  l.u  kii.  rry  ;  ii<it  a  .NUiiin  rry,  nor  Planer  tret',  nor 
"  "  lis:a ;  iii)t  u  Hickory,  nor  a  Ikx-ch,  nor  a  true  Chcutuut, 
'  '  HurnlH-ani;  barely  OBS  Birch  tree,  and  that  only  far 
^orth,  where  the  differenees  an  leas  atrikiua.  Bat  as  to 
itMeSfthaonljBiiBBiagtijrpolsoarBaM  Cjpnm, 


the  BO-calli'd  rv]iriii»  of  our  «ontbcrn  swnmps,  and  that  de- 
ficiency iti  iiiiiiir  up  hy  otliiT  tliiiitrs-  lUit  iw  to  ordinary 
tr««'«,  if  you  ask  what  taki^s  t  lie  j>l;i<  e  in  Onirou  and  ('jili- 
fornia  of  all  tliese  inis-siiiK  kinds  whieh  are  fuiniliMr  nu  our 
Ki<le  of  thf  eontiiieut,  I  nui.st  iiiiswer  uolhinjf,  or  iiiHrly 
nolhiii;;.  Nor  in  any  of  the  ni-tnTu  e4)nimoii  to  the  two 
d(MS  tl>e  Piieiln-  fore  st  ('(iiial  (ho  Athinlio  in  sjMciis.  It  hue 
not  half  liN  iiiiiny  Mjqpli  s,  nor  .^nIk-.h.  nor  l'ojiliir>,  nor  Wul- 
nutH,  nor  Bin-lur*,  iinil  those  it  has  an-  of  siunlii  r  si/.c  and 
inferior  quality;  it  has  not  half  as  nmny  Oaks,  ami  tlnsa 
and  the  .\shcs  art'  of  so  inft-rior  <  (•ononii<'al  valui-  tliiit,  us 
we  an'  t<i!il,  a  jiassjililf  wa>:ou-wlic  i  1  cannot  he  inadi*  of  t"al- 
ifornia  woo<l  nor  a  roully  nood  one  in  On  gon.  The  Atlantic 
forest  has  1.")  sjMcit's,  and  the  Paciftc  hut  78  sjncies,  which 

I  att«in  the  size  of  tiniher  tn-es."    The  hrrlKU-eous  vegetation 

!  would  show  diSereucea  quite  as  niarkrd. 

Toward  the  Mexican  boundary  it  is  a]ipnront  thai 
quite  another  floral  element  is  introduced.  There  are 
so  many  forms  present  which  resemble  those  whose  cen- 
tre of  greatest  develoiimcnt  i.s  on  the  Mexinin  plateau, 
or  even  on  the  lower  .»Iexican  Icvel.-i,  that  \v«-  can  Ii:(r  'ly 
avoid  concluding  that  what  ix  now  the  domain  of  tlio 
Unitetl  States  west  of  the  Miittiistiipni  River  in  lower 
latitudes  has  nedved  its  most  notable  botanical  aoces- 
flions  from  the  sonthwaid,  the  strikinfr  exception  to  this 
statement  liein;^  found  in  a  pniall  numhcr  of  spc<  ics 
RTowiiik'  in  southern  alfmie  or  suh  alpine  heightii,  but 
which  show  n:-s<-ml>lance  to,  or  arc  f^WiHy  identiosi 
with,  species  common  to  the  north. 

Making,  as  Pknf.  Oiay  has  done,  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  the  herbaceous  Teftetation  across  the  continent 
in  the  domain  of  the  IJnited  States,  three  redone 
mifrht  be  monior  les.**  clearly  defined  ■  first,  the  Atlantic 
rci^ion,  extending  wcstwani  to  the  great  plains; 
second,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region ;  third,  the  Pacific 
region,  including  the  California  Sierras  and  all  the 
land  to  the  west  of  them.  Such  a  comparison  would 
show  that  the  Atlantic  n^iriou  is  richest  in  plant  forma, 
haviiis:  l.'j.'i  oriler^j  or  onler-like  miuia  to  SS  in  tho 
llhky  .^lountain  region  and  to  11'-'  in  the  Pacific 
region.  Yet  the  Atlantic  herbaceous  Qura  is  by  no 
means  ao  ahowy  as  that  of  the  Pacific  slope,  where 
such  atrUdng  jniMiim  as  OOid,  PhaodioL^  NtmophSat 
BaUttemoa,  MmuAuy  and  Lupimu  predominate. 

Making  our  comparison  through  the  same  rcirions, 
but  confining  it  to  the  alpine  summits  mainly  alMjve 
thotimlK-r-line  (ll,.'!iH>  to  1  l.SiH)  feet  |.  kMwccn  latitudes 
37°  and  41°,  we  Mhould  again  find,  as  Prof  (iray  has 
found,  the  Atlantit^  alfriDS  q>ecic3  only  52  in  number. 
The  small  number  ia  accounted  for  by  the  small  area 
which  attains  the  requisite  elevation  on  the  eastern 
slojie  of  the  continent  Of  the  52  species,  44  are 
ctmimon  arctic  forms ;  also  of  the  52,  2.}  are  common 
to  the  alpine  summits  of  SSch  of  the  three  regions; 
and  of  these,  21  forma  are  arctic  plants.  In  the  entire 
number  there  ia  not  a  nngle  genus  peculiar  to  the 
region.  The  alpine  n^pion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(including  all  ranges  west  to  the  Sicmvs)  shows  184 
species,  of  which  106  are  arctic;  and  that  of  the 
Pa4itic  111,  of  which  61  arc  arctic;  and  there  are  btit 
nine  genera  peculiar  to  the  t«0  r^gioQS.  The  arctic 
flora  being,  as  before  atMed,  teiy  auMlar  in  characf^w 
around  the  globe,  it  Ibllows  that  these  alpnie  arotte 
phant-s  have  alw  thi.s  cosinofxilitan  character. 

Thus  far,  wt?  have  cons!<len^;d  neither  the  forest 
growth  nor  the  Uora  of  the  o^>en  desert  re  gions,  up  semi- 
desert  regions,  of  this  conUnent.  The  forest  growth 
will  be  tn«ate<l  under  the  head  of  Forestry.  A  large 
part  of  North  America  comes  fairly  under  the  desig- 
natitm  of  open  or  desert  region,  even  if  we  do  not  con- 
st<ler  the  pniiries  pri>]KT.  The  dc<ert  c<uiilition  is  not 
entirely  caused  by  absence  of  water,  for  in  8<jme  in- 
stances extreme  cold  ktads  to  the  same  destitution  of 
timber  and  msam  growth  uf  herbaceous  vegetation. 
Often-repeated  fires  and  the  struggle  between  seeds 
for  the  same  Knil  lea<l  inevitahly  to  the  .sjime  result. 
As  it  WiuH  found  that  .soft  li.ssued  eiidui.'cii.'^  were  cha- 
racteristic of  luoister  reL'ioiis,  so  al.<o  it  appears  that 
exogens  more  or  less  contracted  in  form  and  hard  in 
are  predominant  in  the  arid  opmi  groandSi  Tb« 
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"Oriut  AniL-rican  Plains,"  ihc  interior  region  of  wMcli 
Salt  Lake  is  the  centre,  with  lai|^  parts  of  Arixooa, 
Texas,  and  Nmr  Menno,  an  and,  and  oomBqiun:^ 
d«Btitii(e  of  trees. 

Kothing  can  alioir  the  monotonjr  of  the  flora  in  verv 
1atitii(k'8  more  (.Icnrly  th:\n  iln'  statement  that  all 
Ahiaka,  vvilh  ite  hlUflkM  »^^mTC  uiik%  has  only  hiilt" 
the  number  of  apecies  of  flowering  planta  that  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  has  with  but  738  sriuarc  miles. 

The  interior  arid  aruos  south  of  British  America 
are  almost  as  uniform  in  the  character  of  their  vege- 
tetkm,  fin*  only  a  finr  speaes,  comparatively,  predom- 
inate, and  between  all  tiiesc  fli'-rc  is  a  i^'t  iii  ral  rosi  tii- 
blance.  Several  species  of  SaL'«_'bruah  arc  comiiiuii. 
Of  these,  Artemma  irid  ntnta  is  prubjibly  mci>f  uhun- 
dant  A.s8()ciated  with  it  are  various  Chenopn<iiacoous 
plants,  recognized  popularly  under  the  name  of  Grease- 
wood;  for  example,  Oareobata  tiermwiiilatiM.  Toir., 
Atr^pSas  pahdn  ana  A.  eanetemt,  James.  The  so- 
rollcid  Winter-fat  r.r  White-  ?a^e{Eurotta  laiutta,  >f.Ni.  ], 
so  valuable  its  a  \viii(or  fnrme  for  stock  niuiiiiij;  at 
liir^L'.  may  Ik'  ialrly  reirardeil  a.n  cliaractcTistic  of  these 
diy  regions.  Bigdovia  araveolem  is  also  among  the 
BMit  OOBinon  phdlM.  Mr.  Watsun  has  cnumcrute<l  4\) 
aimoiei  aa  efaaneteriiing  the^  aUtalme  disert  floia  along 
the  40th  parallel  of  latitade  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  whilst 
the  n'mpfe  dtju'i  t  flora  has  305  sppctfs  in  the  same  area. 
CottonwiM>ils  {I'l/pulti*)  of  thro<'  cir  lour  spe<m!«  appear 
along  thi-  .-Di  anis  uin<l  even  extend  iiiifh  up  into  the 
mountauis  oecasiunal^'K  tumishing  perhaps  the  onl>' 
available  timber  whteli  hu  any  vune  whatever  b 
tbeart& 

South  of  the  39th  parallel  a  new  plant-type  becomes 
common,  and  even  jiroJoniinant,  in  the  flora.  The 
Caciacm;  which  arc  not  uWlutely  wanting  in  tlie 
region  farilier  nitrth.  iiicrea.^ie  in  size  and  in  numbers  of 
both  in(li\ i.itials  and  s|>ecieti..  attaining  to  the  dignity 
of  trees  -  •  to  'tii  feet  high,  and  living  a  distinguishing 
character  to  the  landscape  as  the  Mexican  boundary  is 
approached.  Associated  vith  theae  are  Agaves,  Yuc- 
cas, and  Da-sylirionn  (Bear-gra£s).  Among  the  shrubby 
growth  one  finds  tlie  Cn-osote  uush,  which  is  covered 
with  an  odorous  exudation  giving'  all  tlie  cheuiieal  re- 
actions of  cochineal.  KoMrliitiu  f}>iin,s'i,  a  shrub 
covered  with  long  .sharp  spine.s,  and  Cnnotiti  h->hi- 
cantha,  a  tree  '3(3  feet  lii^'li,  arc  both  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  show  to  what  extent  nature  limits 
the  surfucH^s  of  plants  in  the  interest  of  a  diminished 
evaporation,  in  countries  where  all  water-waste  must  be 
prevented. 

The  plMiui  U)  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
almost  as  desolate  as  the  areas  described  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son, They  arc,  however,  more  or  Icaa  thickly  covered 
with  the  nutritious,  turf-forming  grasses  upon  which 
the  immenae  herds  of  butfalo  so  long  aubaiated.  These 
open  areas  within  the  United  States  owe  their  meagre 
Tegetation  to  the  alisenee  of  water.  Ili^'h  niountuins 
to  the  east  and  west,  ur  to  the  west  only,  inten-ej^i  tlio 
vap<ir  laden  winds  and  wring  from  them  almost  tlie 
last  drop  of  muistun:,  so  that  the  valley's  and  phuns  are 
abmlutcly  raiideaa  during  a  large  »urtion  of  the  year. 
lliiaabBenoe  of  luineoos  vapor  in  we  atmosphere  pro- 
dnoes  a  region  of  great  diurnal  range  of  temperature. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  duriiiL'  tlie  summer  months— 
for  example,  in  Oulomdu — the  thermomeler  standing  at 
8.V  Faiir.  at  noonday  and  at  ^iJ"  the  following  mortnng. 
Ko  aqueous  vapor  is  present  to  prevent  the  nidi-itidn 
of  tho  earth's  heat  back  into  space  at  night.  Only 
planta,  thm,  eapable  of  wdurin^  such  drought  and 
each  extremes  or  terapenttnie  dnnng  the  growing  sea- 
son could  live  there. 

In  coiiip  iriiiK  the  vegetation  of  the  ensfero  side  of 
tho  euntinriit  with  that  of  the  wcstom,  and  these  again 
with  that  of  .^Iant4•huria  and  Japan.  I'rot'.  (.iray  clearly 
brought  out  the  fact  that  our  Atlantic  flora  is  more 
ekiseiy  rdated  to  that  of  I'lastetn  Asia  than  to  that  of 
«nr  own  l^fie  coaat.  Evidence  i«  noi  wantiag  which 
mggeata  clearly  imongh  a  tonncr  doee  oonnection  in 


hi^'li  lafitn  le.-i  between  the  two  continents,  and  proO- 
ably  a  iiinner  greater  similarity  in  their  vegetatioD. 
Certainly,  the  common  origin  of  the  plants  of  Kastcm 
America  and  North-eastem  Asia  is  establiaheiL  The 
presence  of  such  plants  as  Sudum  RhodvUa^  whidi  is  a 
well-marked  I'orx'al  s[ieeie.s.  as  far  s<iMth  ns  K^an 
MoiintJiin  in  North  Ctuvliua,  i*s  one  of  the  majiy  lai-ta 
whii  h  is  ino.«t  readily  explained  by  suptxising  that  the 
advancing  ice-mass  of  the  Glacial  Period  drove  a  north- 
ern vegetation  ahead  of  it  toward  the  south.  When 
the  ice  rooedcd  toward  the  north,  an  elevatioo  of  the 
tenii>eratnre  defrayed  all  aooh  aab-aielie  nlmits  ae  wen 
unable  to  find  congenial  miMMinduige  on  the  moontan- 
tuj>«  of  the  iM)uth. 

J  .ikini:  North  America  a.s  a  whole,  it  is  characterized 
bj'  its  Asters,  Golden-rods,  and  Cacti,  by  its  gigantic  Oon- 
iier».  and  by  the  number  of  species  among  its  deeidu- 
ona4caved  treea.  The  number  of  qMcies  of  Ilawkweed 
[lEiTaeaim),  and  the  areas  of  Hevther  {Cr^tann  nd- 
fffn-if)  which  characterize  vast  jHirtiong  of  Nnrthr-m 
Europe  in  like  climatic  oondition^^,  have  a  str  k^mly 
small  representation  tiere. 

Mr.  Watson  8  Jnticx  of  North  American  littUtitji 
(1878)  enumerates  :ii75  8|>ecie»  of  indigenoui>  fluwenqg 
oJaota  WNfth  of  Mexico.  Taking  the  uuinbvr  given 
mx.  Wataon's  work,  so  &r  as  it  is  eomplet«d,  and  ooiit> 
paring  it  with  likt;  portions  of  various  other  Amera^ 
tloras,  we  may  s;itei\  itssert  tliat  Amonca  north  of  .'^icji- 
ieo  (xMitains  about  ten  tliou^an'i  indigciiou.s  si>ecics  of 
plants;  to  witicli  if  we  were  to  add  uiiuthcr  thousand 
tur  the  cuustautly  inereasing  number  of  naturaiiaed 
|)lant8,  we  should  have  an  aggregate  of  1  J,UUU  apeaaa> 
iVlexico  is  rich  m  spc«;itic  forms,  and  ia  aa  yet  tfw  tittle 
known  to  allow  of  even  an  ap|>njximate  estimate  as  to 
the  uumber  of  si)eeie.s  it  eontaina  l^n*.  i'arrj'  and 
i'aliuer,  collectiriL;  in  one  of  the  best-known  portions 
of  Mexico  in  1n7^,  Ibuud  that  oau-tenth  of  tlie  plants 
obtained  by  them  were  new  to  botanists. 

Of  terns  we  have  now  known  and  described  in  North 
America  north  of  Uexioo  about  150  apedeL 

XL  .£lBinioinic  Rdatimu    North  Amerieam  IHmlt, 

Of  orpanie  materia  niedica,  by  far  the  i^reater  [  art 
eouits  iroui  tite  vegetable  kingdom,  imd  aiuuttg  the 
plants  by  wliieh  the  American  ph3'sician  strives  to 
l)revent  or  to  arrest  disease,  the  larger  portion  are 
either  native  here  ur  may  be  cultivated  here.  It  ia 
further  remarkable  that  neai)y  eveiy  clasa  of  remedy  is 
represented  In  oiur  indigenous  flora.  It  is  tme  that  w» 
have  no  sleep-producer  eipial  to  oi/inni.  and  no  n^uieJy 
against  malarial  poi.soninv'  eijual  to  L'ineliona  and  iis 
various  derivatives;  neither  do  we  have  any  iunm-duite 
prospect  that  they  will  be  paHluced  on  North  American 
soil  But  there  are  indigenous  plaala  which  to  a  cer- 
tain eiEtent  have  in  the  j^ast  taken  thebphawa.  Auoqg 
the  more  important  native  remedies  we  may  enumente 
V'Tfilniin  vin'ch\  or  White  Hellebore;  fi<}umiumtrm' 
pi  riirriin,  or  Yellow  ,les.saniine  ;  GriiuLIin  nJituta,  or 
(iuui-plant.  Tiie  various  s|>eeies  of  Gentians  mav  al- 
most without  e.xeeptioii  bo  used  as  bitter  tonics.  It  is 
more  than  probable  tliatvrithin  a  few  years  the  im* 
proved  methods  of  pharmacy  and  the  active  phyeiokig- 
ical  investigations  now  being  proseonted  w9l  hnng  to 
light  from  our  South-west  many  vahiable  dniirs. 

Wo  can  yet  hardly  venture  to  p\■M'^l  a  limit  to  the 
possibilities  ol'  our  nLuit.s  in  tho  produetion  of  tibna 
to  be  used  in  textile  tiiliries.  Th«  present  diflicaltj 
lies  not  in  want  of  the  jtroper  fibre,  but  in  waul  of 
machiuety  to  isolate  it— a  difficulty  almost  sure  to  be 
overcome  as  our  necessities  lierome  greater.  Thns,  the 
Mallow  family  tiimi.slie8  a  numlKT  m  sjiOimi-s  with  l«a*t 
liljres  of  good  quality,  an<i  vi  hieb  ai-mail\  ltow  as  wf-edji, 
some  of  which  are  even  iliHieiilt  to  eradu  ate.  SueLs 
species  is  the  V't  Ivtst  Jjeaf  [AhtUilon  AcicmiurK  i'h« 
Y  ueca.s  and  A  ja\  es  of  the  South-westem  desert-areas 
fiunisli  uu  abun  lance  of  ooacse  fibre,  which  is  mann- 
fiMrtured  into  ourdagc  and  mats.  The  Yucca  also>  « 
well  as  the  wood  of  the  Amerioan  Aspen  (/ypa/ai  trm- 
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uloitlrs),  is  made  into  a  pulp  ami  then  into  piijior.  The 
8uli(J,  duse  wuod  of  some  npwies  ol"  7Yr«x  luij*  f  i  < d  u.'-o*! 
tor  box  in  the  eDgravcr's  art  .  nivl  it  is  pn>lwble  that  wen 
a  better  flnbslitate  wiU  be  luund.  i<o  lor  as  density  of 
wihiliaeie  is  oonoenedt  the  Aniericaii  flon  iumiuhcs 
wood  of  all  grades  between  tbe  light,  soft;  Ptiinpkin 
Pine  [Ahiix  gulHiIpiun]  and  the  d»  ti--^*'  Mountain  Mn- 
liugany  {('eratairjtiin  whicli  alone  of  our 

W^Kxis  is  heavier  tlian  waiir. 

la  the  list  uf  food-plantfi  Ann  r:<':i  furnished  the 
Zta  Majfi,  or  iDdian  com,  tu  tlu  ( )M  World,  and  aliiu 
UMOomimm  Potato,  whioh  ia  found  indigamnu  and  wild 
aslkrnorthastbeinoantanwof  Arliona.  Tothemis- 
erahle  native  jmjMiIation  of  Arizfina.  New  Mexico,  and 
Califiitiiia  the  8«.ed»  of  the  I'ifion  I'inc  I'iinix  nliilix 
and  1'.  mtmnphyllii)  furnished  a  nt'ver-l'ailinir  soun-e 
of  tood ;  and  so  did  the  still  .smaller  starchy  aeed^i  of 
the  various  speciM  of  Atriplex.  Salvia  eobnkbaritf 
(a  Uae  Samy  was  coniiDon&  enlUvated  as  a  «np  by 
both  the  dd  Nahna  nusea  of  Mexico  and  by  the  early 
iiihaliiiants  <A'  ( 'alif(»rnin.  Tu  tin-  fonner  it  was  one  of 
tlie  rei:ular  .siiun  es  of  revcniif  lurnislied  to  the  govem- 
iiient.  and  hy  Iwth  the  seeils.  \\\n  n  Lnniiid  into  a  nual 
(much  n'.'*endilint;  flaxseed  meal,,  were  known  nmpiiio/i. 

Coontie  {Znmla  mt^prifBtia),  a  native  of  IHorida. 
ftmiahes  the  Florida  arrow-root  Under  the  name 
Meecal  two  species  of  plants  {A^ve  Ihlmeri  and  A, 
Mtrnfif  are  known  anu  utilized  in  the  Arizona  retrion 
in  the  production  of  the  wcll-kiinwn  mesial  whiskey. 
ThfMinopi  iied  interior  l<  a\ <  >  i iC  the  ^aIlll' plants  form 
a  kind  ot  head  whieh  when  roasted  under  ground  for 
eevenil  hours  yields  a  sweety  nutritions,  though  somewhat 
laxative  food,  which  has  long  been  popular  among  both 
whites  and  Indians.  Indian  Rice  or  Water  Oats  [Ziza- 
ttin  aqnnti'cn)  irrowswild  and  abundantly  in  the  stn-anis 
tributary  to  lakes  in  fiur  North-western  States  lespei  ial- 
ly  al"iii;  I^ikcs  MirluL-ati  and  Su|ier;(ir).  It  furnislieJ 
an  imiiortant  article  of  HxkI  to  the  aboriirines.  In  early 
times  Blnii>st  the  only  sugar  used  in  the  Atlantic  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  was  produced  in  the  forests  of 
the  country  from  the  sup  of  tnc  Sugar-maple  tree  {Acer 
taeeharin  um ) .  Tul>aec«j  furnisliea  one  of  the  lBO0t  val- 
uable crops  in  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  fiirace-plants  whieh  are  in'lii;enoii.«  ami 
which  grow  abundantly  enough  to  fnrni  intiK)rtanl 
factors  of  practical  iMttany  and  agricultural  economy, 
is  Teiy  long.  Not  less  than  40  species  of  grass  whose 
value  as  forage  has  been  tested  are  native  to  the  eoun- 
iry.  Of  these,  the  so^alled  Bunch-gmsses  of  the  We,st- 
eni  mountain-parks:  thedioBcious  Buffalo-grass  ( liuchhti- 
d'ichili>!dt^\ ;  the  Munron  xipinrr<>sn.  an(jtluT  i^iUH'wliat 
similar  gra!*i>  i>eeuliar  to  the  great  plains,  along  with  the 
"(trama"  gras-ses  i  Binitihmn).  Pteimtphis  Jtinifgi,  and 
l'CM»yaor>w"''/of  the  rlricr  South-westemopeu  grounds, 
are  of  great  value  in  the  regions spedfipd.  Must  ol' 
them  are  abundant  enough  to  support  perpetually,  dar- 
ing half  the  rear  at  least.,  enormous  herds  on  landwhioh 
i.s  val'ieKss  lor  any  other  purpo.-io.  The  Sedges  (  Cftmr, 
etc.  I.  whose  value  i«  foraw-plants  was  6o  long  over- 
lo<iked,  are  betrinning  to  have  a  jiroi)er  value  placed 
upun  them.  In  some  portions  ot  the  continent  they 
ranish  abundant  forage  when  the  Grassos  proper  are 
wares  and  innutritious.   (See  also  ClRKAlJ  (in  AORI- 

OULTCRE)  and  FORESTRT.) 

llL    Amtricnn  Butnnisl.'^  tinii  Ameriam  Botaiiiaii 
Lihrntiire. 

I'erhaii.s  the  earliest  Tolome  dsvoted  to  American 
plants  is  a  qiiari  i  printed  at  Fkris  in  1635,  entitled 

Cniiiiilensinm  Plitnturvm  nlinnimqrte  nonaum  rdt- 
tunim  llixinrM,  by  Ja<-.  Comutu.s.  Josselvn's  Nrtc 
Enffhiiul  Rarities  (\f>~'l\  treats  partly  of  plants,  but 
chiefly  shows  the  ercdulity  of  its  author.  In  16SU, 
Baninstcr  sent  to  Ray  in  England  a  catalogue  of  plants 
observed  bv  him  in  Viiginia.  In  1730,  American  bot- 
any pmperly  bedns,  when  John  Bartrun  began  to  col- 
lect plants  for  Kurojiean  correspundenls.  and  csjKJciallv 
for  Peter  Colliusou  of  London,    in  17^  tbe  fint  vol- 


ume of  Mark  Catcsby's  Xntiiral  Ifixlon/  n/  Camh'na, 
Flonif't,  and  thfi  /^j/i'H/t'f,*  apin-arcd  ;  the  M  imid  fol- 
lowed in  17-13.  John  Clayton  of  \'irj|;iuia,  an  industrious 
txitanist  for  his  day,  furnished  descriptions  and  plants  to 
GnMMivius  in  Ui^huid.  From  them  the  latter  com- 
menced the  pnUleation  of  what  Darlington  csUb  the 
fir>'t  systeinatie  enumeration  of  North  American 
plants,  under  the  title  of  Flnrn  Vinfiinci.  Dr.  .lohn 
Alitehell  .sent  alx)ut  1740  to  Peter  (jollini-on  a  "  V.i\"  T 
in  which  thirty  new  genera  of  Virginia  plant.«  were 
proposed."  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swc<ie  and  pupil  of  Liii- 
nma,  poblishcd  his  Traodi  m  North  Americi.  Many 
less  inpovtant  pai)ers  were  oontribvtcd  to  the  lloyal 
SwwUsn  Academy  of  Natural  Scii-nces  by  the  same 
anthor.  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  of  Philadelphia,  a  I'avurite 
pupil  of  Linnieus,  was  the  first  protessor  of  liofany  in 
America,  being  appointed  in  17(38,  but  aeeompli.'^htHl 
little  for  science.  In  178.5,  Manas.st;h  (.'uihr  pulj- 
lished  the  &at  engr  npop  the  plants  of  New  England. 
The  period  of  American  independence  in  botnnieiil  mat- 
\r\-r  111  -an  with  Humphrey  Marshall's  Arhusfum  Amer* 
ifinimt  lITMo).  This  work  In^atetl  of  Ameriian  jtlants, 
w;i.~f  written  by  an  American  aullmr.  and  wa.s  printed  in 
Auiericiu  It  is  still  intriii-sieally  interesting  and  vnlu- 
aVile.  Sehocpf  at  Erlangen  in  Germany  in  17.s7,  B. 
S.  Bsrton  in  1798,  and  Jacob  Bigeknr  of  Boston  each 
made  contribntions  to  American  materia  mcdiea.  Wal- 
t( t"s  Fhini  fnr"liiiin)iii  aj'iH^arcd  in  I/mdon  in 
William  Bartram  jmMi.sheii  his  Tnnrlx  in  thf  (^urit- 
liiiti.t.  (j'lii'/i'l.  mid  Fiiridn  in  17'j1,  With  the  fii-st 
of  this  eenturj'  the  Amerie;in  Philosophieal  Siicit'ty  of 
Philadelphia  began  issuing  botanical  contributions  Rom 
B.  8.  Barton,  Mableobeix,  PalisotdeBeauvois,  and  later 
ftpm  De  Schwehnts  and  Nnttall.  In  1 801  the  OnAs  cf 

Xorth  Ainirlcn.  and  in  I'^'i''  flic  F^'o-'i  llnrtitJi- Amet- 
iniii'i,  were  published  by  Anilrc  .Mirhaux,  the  latter, 
however,  edited  In'  Claude  Richard.  R.  S.  Barton 
published  the  first  clemcntar>'  work  on  l)otany  in  isiKJ. 

The  celebrated  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  started 
aoraas  the  Anmican  continent  in  1803,  and,  though 
most  of  tbe  ooHsotioos  were  vnfbrtnnately  lost,  it  aroused 
a  spirit  of  discover)'  which  will  know  no  rest  until  the 
whole  of  the  eontinent  h:\s  been  e.vplored  and  its  an- 
imal. veiretaMe,  and  niincnd  pp^dui  tiMns  made  known. 
In  ]f^]0,  F.  AndrC*  Miehaux  published  at  Paris  a  ma{{- 
nificent  work  entitled  Ilintoire  dts  Arhres  Forexden  <?« 
rAm^nqtu  Sqftmlnimal^iihieh  was  illustrated  with 
superbly  ediorad  plates.  Of  this  an  English  translation 
appeared inl817iindcrthetitlcof Xr,rth Ani^icaii  Si//rn, 
Muhlenberg  published  his  Cat'dof/ur  of  Knnu  n  J^ntire 
and  Nut  lira! iztd  I'laiit^  at  Ijjuica.-iter.  Pa. .  in  1 S 1 .;.  The 
yciir  1814  gave  us  Pursh  s  Flora  Ainrn'ar  Srjittentrio- 
nalisy  published  in  London  in  2  vols.,  and  Floiuda  Bo»- 
(nniaui$t  Br.  Jacob  Bigelow,  both  valuable  works, 
is  16  witnessed  die  commencement  by  Stephen  Elliott 
of  his  Ski  fch  of  the  B'ltnuii  of  S">if/i  Carolina  and 
Gforf/ia.  A  jKistbuuujus  work  liy  Mnhlenbore  upon 
the  GriVtse.t  and  Ci/p<'raciitm  Flautx  nt  ymilt  Ainin'cd 
appeared  in  1817.  In  1818,  Nuttall  published  an  im- 
portant treatise  on  Genera  v  North  American  FUmtt, 
with  dssi^ptioaB  of  1ms  known  qteoies.  and  in  the  same 
year  the  PmXaddiMi  Flora  was  pnbltshed  by  Dr.  W. 
P.  C.  Barton.  Amos  Eaton's  }f>i)iHid  of  Botany  (Ist 
cd.  1818;  Sth  ed.  ls4(i!  was  the  eariicst  work  «)f  the 
l.iml  which  the  country  pnHluceil.  and  was  fairly  de- 
manded by  the  inereasiog  taste  for  this  seicnee,  which 
appeared  to  grow  out  of  tbe  TWy  obstacles  to  its  suc- 
cessful study.  Toney  eommenasd  his  Flora  tlie 
Northern  and  MiMk  Seetvm  of  tfte  O^tM  Staim  in 
IS24,  and  in  1826  published  a  Comprndinm  of  the 
Flora  of  thf  Northern  and  Middle  Staffs.  Dariing- 
ton's  Plonila  Cf»tricn.  appeared  in  the  s mn  year. 
Sehweinitz,  who  in  1824  was  associated  with  Torrey  in 
A  Mf>no;/raph  of  the  North  American  Caricrs.  was  also 
author  of  a  pg^npon  the  fnnid  of  this  ct^ntinent,  the 
eariiest  American  eontribntton  to  enrptopmiu  botany. 
Nuttall  in  1827  gave  to  the  countty  nis  lutrodvctiom  to 
1  Systematic  and  FbysitAoguxd  Botany.   Flora  BoreaU^ 
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Amm'mna,  or  the  Botnuy  nf  tlif  Xnrtlu-rn  Ihrtt  of 
JiritUh  Aineiica,  one  of  the  most  important  botanical 
publications  of  this  centurjr,  was  conuiMlloed  in  1829 
and  completed  in  1840,  nialuog  one  laqie  qiuuto  volume 
of  text  and  another  of  2'S»  quarto  plates.  It  iras  largely 
bascfl  ujwn  collections  of  {liants  niarlr  by  British  cx- 
pltjrcrs.  Up  to  this  tiiiic  lunst  ol'  our  botanical  liter- 
ature was  I'uroipn ;  iii;iii> ut  tlic  i  laiits  j:rowing  upon 
the  remoter  parts  of  t\w  continent  were  first  gathered 
bgr  ftrajga  eolleetcn  for  foreign  hertMuia,  and  often  the 


fefiuw  mu  letumcd  to  this  ooontiy  as  eKchangee  for 
other  American  plants.   Bat  oomplete  botanical  rode- 

pendenc«  haa  since  been  ensured.  Dr.  Bwk  gave  us 
in  \y.V.^  his  small  vohanc.  linifunt  <>/  thr  Nnrthmi  and 
Muhlfr  L'tn'O'd  Sfuhs.  ;in;ini.'i(l  upMti  the  tiatunil 
metluMl  of  Jui»icu.  Tonry  iimi  (iray  i;c;.aii  in  ls.<>  to 
publlah  their  Flora  of  A'mih  America,  a  \M>i  k  which 
ID  ita  minnteneBB  of  detail  and  in  its  criticai  ciiuracier 
surpassed  all  that  had  been  done  pronouRly  for  the 
botany  of  the  countn*.  T\\c  firnt  vomnie,  tlirongh  the 
l^t/jtftnld ,  WiLS  iiinii)Ietctl  in  IS4().  Tlic  second,  which 
finisncd  what  was  (Inn  known  of  tbc  Mmiojutnhr 
tJirougb  the  Coni}H)sit(r,  waa  printed  later,  and  with  it 
the  work  ended,  as  the  l:N)tanical  exploration  was  being 
iniBhed  m  njAdlj[  that  the  book  woukl  have  been  to- 
tiqnated  before  it  was  completed.  Dr.  Torr^y's  oon- 
ncf'tionwilh  this  great  undertaking  ibljrbsiaid  to  have 
ended  when  the  second  part  appeared,  though  he  still 
lalnircd  in  de,sjTibinL'  and  classifying  our  Hora.  In 
1h78.  Prof.  Gray  publishcil  his  iSi/iinr/ficaI  Flora  of 
North  America,  wiiich  may  U;  u-garued  aa  extending 
the  above-named  book  through  the  J^onopetake,  The 
author  is  now  (1883)  cngajred  in  reTising  the  irork 
hitluTtodiiiieon  flic  (  (mnirts-itrr.  Tliis,  when  complete, 
will  fonn  a  nini|ianinii  voliune  to  the  Si;nnptiail  /  lura. 
lioth  tilt  sc  may  i  i  n  f ardcd  as  the  most  exact  and 
critical  labor  of  his  active  and  UH.dnl  life.  In  ])S34, 
Prof.  Gray  published  a  monograph  of  Anurt'ain 
/^Avndb^oitB,  and  two  volumes  of  Labelled  Sprdmmt 
nf  .^merwm  Qrammm  and  Cifpemceas.  Gray's  Ele- 
ments of  Botnnji  and  Tom'y  H  Mnnf>grn])h  of  our 
(^/prrncetr  apiRiircd  in  IhM.  Darlin^-tnn's  Fhm 
Cistruit  I  Is.'mI  was  originally  arranged  on  the  artilii  inl 
system,  but  the  edition  of  If'').!  was  arranged  a<'cord- 
ing  to  the  natural  method.  Dr.  Engelmann  printed 
in  1842  bis  Monograph  qf  the  North  Amtrican  Cumm- 
tmm,  and  the  same  year  €h«y'8  Botanical  Tfxt-Bo€k 
appeared,  which  has  siiu-c  trone  throinrh  .several  editions. 
Ine  State  of  New  York  in  ]S4.'i  publisheil  two  superb 
volumes,  prcjian-d  by  I>]  Torrey  and  ojpioiisly  illus- 
trated, the  plants  Miihin  the  limits  of  that  State. 
Franont  in  the  same  year  began  his  prolific  cxplora- 
tioofl.  The  mo«t  important  contributions  of  1845  were 
an  eaumeration  by  kngelmann  and  Gray  of  Lindheim- 
er's  Texan  Plant*,  and  a  ChiM-Bnok  nf  Butauy,  by 
Alphonso  \V\K)d.  In  1S4().  (Jniy  and  .Sulhvant  is-Mic*!  a 
small  work  on  the  Momx  of  the  Alh  fjhauirx,  ami  Geori,'c 
B.  Emerson  a  vciy  %'ahial>le  volume  on  the  'frnx  (uid 
Shrults  grniHnq  Naturally  iu  thr  Forndu  of  M<tss<h  )ni- 
tettf.  Caniliridge  in  Massachusctta  in  1848  pro<luccd 
three  im^iortant  volumes :  Ist,  S^epn»  of  the  I/chen» 
NtM  i^gliiiid.  the  Othrr  A  merican  States,  and  Brit- 
ish America,  by  Edwanl  TiH  kcnnan  ;  2d.  Gray's  Man- 
unl  of  Boftiiit/ ;  and  '.il,  I  v  tlif  >;uiio  author,  the  first 
volume  of  a  pnyectcd  s«rica  cntiiled  (Jenrra  Flonr 
America;  Borftui-orimtatix,  lUuxtrata,  Though  in- 
tended to  include  ten  volumes,  the  series  ended  with 
the  second.  The  labors  of  Francis  Boott  on  the  genus 
Carex  culminated  in  the  production  of  four  ponderous 
illustrated  volumes  which  will  ever  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment to  liis  imliisiry  and  liUrality.  The  Botmiiiof  the 
Mexiam  JSoundan/  ASun  n/  { iSfiS)  was  a  Work  of  gn>at 
importance,  especially  as  it  contained  Enirclmann's 
contribution  uptni  that  hitherto  Uttle  understood  onlcr, 
the  (■acUieeie.  The  aetiTe  explorations  ondcrtaken  by 
the  Government  now  began  to  produce  one  valuable  re- 
port ailcr  another  upon  the  vegetable  treasures  of  our 
Westen  domain.  Fendler,Wnght,PUiy,aiidThiiib«r 


'sent  lioiue  fruin  tlic  extreme  .'^oulli  w.-.t  (■ollections, 
each  of  which  gave  birih  to  important  memoin,  modt^y 
from  the  nens  of  Torre)',  Gray,  and  Engelmaoo.  (%ap- 
man  8  Flora  of  Ae  Southern  United  Statet  appeswd 
in  1860,  and  SntUvaiit's  bnratifid  feona  MuMeonrm  in 
I  ISf'.l.  Bt't'orc  this,  in  1S">9.  Dr.  'iniy  bad  jin-[  art-il  bis 
important  paper  u|>on  the  rtl  uinn  ot  ilio  Jap.iiK-^-  H  ira 
'to  that  of  North  .tVinerica.    in  .losiah  Il.«)p-->' 

Book  of  Evergreens  appeared,  and  it  remaius  to  this 
time  a  valuable  and  much  quoted  authority.  The  year 
1871  broiuhi  Mr.  Watson  into  the  fiehi  with  Ua  mm 
▼aluible  Tolame  on  the  JSMany  of  ike  Fi»rtitA  FbrtM 
Sunni<t,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  wa-s  aidc-<1  by 
Pn>f'.  1).  U.  Eaton  and  otbern.  In  1H74,  Dorfor  ani 
Coulter  i)ul)lishcd  from  the  Huydcn  survcvs  a  .S''//ioy»*u 
of'  the  J- lora  of  Colorado^  and  RotbriK  k  tinished,  with 
the  aasistaoce  of  mostof  the  k.idiiig  botanistB  of  tiht 


county,  the  sizth  quarto  volume  of  the  Wheeler  snr> 
veys,  m  which  were  described  the  ooUectioaB  made  in 

Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Moxiio,  Arizona,  and 
('alifornia,  vls  well  a-H  all  the  Ferns  native  to  the  reinoai 
west  of  the  Infith  dcLrrce  ufW.  lon^.  and  *>utb  <A'  iht* 
40th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  this  b-usl  portion  being  from  the 
tien  of  I'rof.  D.  C.  Eaton.   The  botanical  portion  of 
the  geological  survey  of  California  was  finished  in  1880 
hv  Meesn.  Watson  and  Brewer,  assisted  by  Ony, 
Engelmann,  Thurber,  Bebb,  and  others.    It  is  an  im- 
i  jiortant  and  Isisting  contribution  to  science  in  the  shape 
I  of  two  large  o<  tavo  volumes.    Bi's,^  y's  T<.rt-Book  of 
,  Botany  (LshO)  directs  the  attention  ot' coming  botanists 
to  vegetable  anatomy  and  phjrsiology. 

Among  important  speciu  woriu  we  have  Tuckerman's 
Oenera  LicAcnum,  published  in  1872,  and  in  I882paiC 
first  of  his  Synmms  of  North  American  Lichens.  Les- 
quereux  has  fullv  established  by  his  volumes  on  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiarj'  flora  a  place  for  the  s.  ii  nL>  of 
fossil  plants  among  us.  In  1852,  Prof  Haney  <it  1  Dublin 
beiran  the  publication  of  his  JVereu  Boreaii- America na^ 
which  was  completed  in  1857.  In  1872,  Dr.  U.  a 
Wood  pablishea  his  work  on  A^or^A  Amgrteatn  FrtA- 
watcr  Algte,  and  in  1881,  Plrof  Fariow  a  work  opon  the 
Marine  Algm.  The  labon  of  Curtiss,  Ravenel.  EDis, 
Peck,  and  Fariow  arc  developing  a  wide  hpn  ad  taste 
tor  study  of  the  Funiri.  Ellis  especially  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Ci'iifuriix  of  North  American  Fungi  has 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  study  of  these  plants  in 
ftitare.  ReprcsenUng  that  aUvavs  i^pular  branch  of 
botany,  the  Ferns,  there  are  the  fine  volumes  of  £atott 
and  the  smaller  but  valuable  writings  of  Davenport, 
Underwood,  and  Williamson.  Median  and  Goodale 
have  prepared  popular  illu,-!nit<  ii  vuhnui^s  npon  the 
American  flora  winch  are  crc  litaMo  to  the  nation,  and 
the  authors  have  added  much  in  more  special  studies 
to  our  knowledge  of  plant-life.  (J.  T.  B.  j 

BOrrS,  JoON  MiNOB  (1802-1869),  a  Virginia 
.statesman,  wubom  in  Dommes,  Va,  Sept.  16,  1SQ8L 
He  studie<i  law,  and  riraitised  fir  a  few  vi  arvi  at  Rich- 
mond. Va.  In  lS.i:5  lie  w:us  elected  to  the  State  legife- 
iature,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  till  IS.'iy,  when  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  refused  to  follow  the  eooise  «f 
his  personal  triend,  Ftesideiit  I^kr»  in  kia  sepamliaB 
from  it,  and  supported  Mr.  Ohy  in  1844.  He  was  oas 
of  the  few  Sontnem  members  who  sustaintMl  the  right 
of  petition.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  \xiTtj 
he  a<  ted  with  the  Native  American  party.  In  1S52  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  llichmond.  lie  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  18H 
and  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  LcoonptMi 
Constitotion  In  1858.  In  1891  he  exerted  lumsdr  in- 

cffectnally  to  prevent  the  soccvsion  of  Virginia,  an! 
throughout  the  civil  war  remained  faithful  t»)  the  Luion 
caiLse.  Ilis  estate  was  in  the  region  where  the  war 
raircd,  and  for  a  short  time  he  wa.s  imprisoned  by  th« 
Confederates.  After  the  war  he  acted  as  a  Kejiubli- 
can.  In  1869  he  pubUahed  The  Grmt  RdMUitm:  its 
Secret  BblonL  u»  £ed  m  Culpepcr  co.,  Va.,  Jul 
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BOUniER  DE  CRtlVErCErR  PE  PERTHES, 
Jacqi'ES  (1 7^8-^1  sOM.  a  Fnihli  auiliur  nutcJ  for  his 
arv  h:eolo>;iL;il  (iisKivi-ries,  was  lK.>ni  at  Kcthcl.  Ardenucs. 
Sept.  10,  17H,s.  \h'.  Iwlon^ed  to  aii  ancient  taniily,  ana 
Ikiafkther  was  the  director  of  cuijtonis  iit  Ahbcviuo  and 
the  author  of  aeveral  botimical  works.  Through  bis 
father's  inflaence  with  Napoleon  he  wa«  cnjpIoyc<l  on 
liii:vsi(m.s  to  Italy,  Au>tri;i,  anil  variouH  Goniian  states. 
He  i-oiuuienovd  liis  literur}'  cjircer  with  a  trav^edy, 
degomie^  to  which  he  aflerwanls  addt'<l  dthi-r  trajjedies, 
tales,  and  a  comedy.  Id  ao  anooymuiui  work,  he  advo- 
cate free  trade.  He  became  president  of  the  Soci^t^ 
d'Emulatioti  at  Ablicvillo,  and  L'athcred  a  larfrc  collec- 
tion of  pre  liirttorir,  CV-ltic,  and  liouian  aiiti(|nitiea, 
which  he  pn  .st'nted  to  the  nin^tuiii  at  Saint  <  )«  nnain- 
en-Jjaye.  He  becanae  widi  iy  known  l»y  liis  work  Df  la 
Criation^etiuti  nur  V  Oni/iit>;  tt  la  Pio^frraaton  dm  ftres 

(5  ▼ols.,  PariR.  1^).  In  l&il.  in  a  bed  of  aand  near 
Abbeville,  he  oiwoTered  a  flint  which  he  believed  to  have 
heen  a  tool,  and  siwrn  after  In^fan  an  invosf  tiraf  ion  of  an- 
cient river-Bands,  which  n*hult«'d  in  the  di.s*ovtn-  of 
numerous  stone  implomi  nts.  He  aHhi^tu-d  tliose  ttKils 
to  an  antediluvian  period,  but  this  theor>'  was  for  a  time 
naiated  hy  distinguiiilied  geologista.  A  still  warmer 
controversy  arose  when  he  announced  bia  di8cover>',  in 
March,  1.sV>;H,  of  a  fotail  human  Jawbone  in  the  cave  of 
Moulin-Ouignon.  The  fai  t  ut  the  (liN  ovory  is  now 
univervalljr  admitted  and  its  value  ret  o^^nized.  Pv  it, 
in  connection  with  his  previous  work,  Rouchcr  >!(■  tV-r- 
thes  Itecame  the  founder  of  the  new  science  of  ^nrchaso- 

feology,  or  inyestifration  of  the  traces  of  primitive  man. 
le  Kave  the  fullest  account  of  his  diwoveries  in  his 
Antiipitt^it  C'ltiffiiix  ft  oiitr'tlih'n'riiurM.  the  first  volume 
of  whieh  appeared  in  1M7  and  the  third  in  1^'  His 
theor>'  as  to  the  age  and  early  eondition  of  the  liuiuan 
raeo  is  pivcn  in  his  books  />»•  T  JJoiunif  <i)it<diliiri>  u  tt 
df  ttt  QJitvres  (1860)  and  Dt*  OutUs  dei^erre  (1866). 
Anions  his  other  writinpa  are  a  dietionaiy  of  the  pas- 
sions under  the  t  tie  J/mnnif  et  Chose*  (4  vols.,  Is.tI), 
Lfg  Miuuptfs,  liii>;/nij)hits  /f'tiis  uom  If)  vols..  lSOI-04), 
several  lx>ok8  of  travel,  and  Smi»  ,llx  lioi'x,  sniin  nirs  tU 
1791  d  1860  ( 8  vols. .  lS62-«7 ).  His  last  work  was  Da 
Idim  tmUe*  de  la  Mimoirt  tt  dt  Vhuthui  (1867).  He 
ditnl  at  Amietif.  Atiff.  5,  1868. 

BUUClCAUI/r,  Dion,  an  Anglo-American  author 
and  actor,  is  the  younirei-i  *in  (»f  the  late  S.  S.  BmiLi- 
cault,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin  Doe.  'J<i.  1S'J2.  Educated 
partly  in  Dublin  Mid  partly  at  Loudon  University,  he 
was  intended  for  m  ivohitect  Alaroh  4, 1841,  a  five- 
net  eomedy  called  Lmdon  AMmrantx  was  brought  out 
by  lioucicault.  Tjimilon  AxsuTitncf  has  kept  the  stage 
for  forty  years:  it  is  a  lively,  bri^k,  hiLdily-eolored 
ojuiie  play,  inaiie  out  of  old  luaterials,  but  made  .sO 
skilfully  that  it  has  a  vitality  of  its  own.  It  has  ulwav's 
tteen  undentood  that  the  young  aildior,  then  only 
ciirhtren.  was  greatly  indebted  for  sogRcstions,  imnrove- 
uicnts,  and  even  more  elaborate  alterations,  to  tne  re- 
markably fine  company  of  comedians  by  whom  the  play 
was  acted,  and  amon>r  whom  were  Charles  [Jamesl 
Mathews,  Farrcn,  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  and  Mme.  Vestris;  ana 
the  kte  John  Brougham  also  left  on  record  his  claim 
to  a  tharo  in  the  composition  of  the  comedy.  But, 
after  all  is  said,  the  chief  credit  is  plainly  due  to  Mr. 
Boucicault.  for  he  showed  hi.s  aijilily  to  rerH?at  the  suc- 
e«-s3.  In  Feb.,  1H42,  he  brought  out  the  /m/i  If'iiois, 
and  in  Nov.,  1844,  Old  Meadt  and  Young  Hearts.  On 
Jane  14,  1852,  Mr.  Boneicaalt  made  his  first  appeur- 
snce  in  London  an  aalor  aa  the  Vampire  m  bis 
fanta^ical  piece  of  that  name.  In  1853  he  came  to 
America,  producing  various  plavs ;  arnoncr  thoni  were  a 
version  of  the  L/mia  XL  of  Casimir  Delavignc  and  a 
diama  called  Janet  iVide,  taken  in  part,  from  M.  Den- 
nny'a  Marie  Jtannt.  After  another  visit  to  England, 
BIr.  Boneicaali  oame  again  to  thia  oonntiT,  with  Hiss 
Agnes  Robertson,  an  actress  of  grarc,  beauty,  and 
jiuthctic  p<iwer.  who  soon  took  his  name.  With  her 
III  tlie  i  hief  ]>arts.  lie  hroiiL'ht  out  in  New  York  in  IS.".7 
and  the  three  lulluwiug  years  a  scries  of  very  efibotivo 


drama-s  -/^ff/prc/^^  (from  the  Frrni-h) ;  Jcxsie  Brmm; 
or,  The  R'h'if  of  LucJitt'iir,  in  wiiieh  he  acted  Nana 
8ahib;  Df>t :  or,  Th^  Cn'rkft  on  tke  Hearth  (drama- 
tized from  Dickens  to  enable  Mr.  Joseph  Jcffcr»in  to 
appear  aa  Caleb  Plummer)  ;  the  Octornon  (in  whieh  lio 
acted  the  Indian  VVah-no-tco) :  The  Heart  of  Mitl- Lo- 
thian (from  Scott) ;  Vanity  Fair  (from  Thackeray)  • 
Thf:  Sfrt-rfM  of  Xnr  Vorlc  (fnmi  the  Fn-nchi;  and 
Thf  Colleen  linirn ;  or,  Tfte  Bridai  of  Gnrn/oirrn  ( taken 
mainly  from  Gerald  Griffin's  tale  The  Collfrpfm*].  In 
The  Colleen  Baun^  Mr.  Boadcaolt  acted  Myles-iia- 
Coppaleen.  and  majde  a  terrific  plunge  head-foremost 
into  the  lake  to  re.s<>ue  Eily  O'Connor,  jilayed  by  Mrs. 
Boucicaidt.  During  part  of  this  time.  Irom  .^eptomlier 
to  Dei.emlMT,  l'^'<'.'.  ^Ir  1  Imii  ieault  wivs  part  uiaiiaL'er 
of  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  in  New  rork.  at  which 
he  was  a^^ting  in  the  Odorofm.  In  September,  IHW, 
Mr.  and  Mia.  Boncioaidt  letumed  to  £nf  land,  and  for 
the  next  fomt  veats  acted  there  in  the  very  saooessfUl 
plays  already  i)rou;:ht  out  in  New  York.  In  Nov., 
Nt'i4,  ho  produced  in  Dublin  Arnih-wi-  l*i>f;ue ;  or.  The 
Wicklow  Wetldiiifj,  a  three-act  Iri.sh  play  akin  in  «tyle 
to  The.  Colleen  Bawn,  In  Sept,,  IHri,'),  his  version  and 
amplification  of  the  earlier  dramas  on  Wiishington 
Irvmg's  Rip  Van  WiidtUt  was  acted  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson at  tne  Adelphi,  London.  In  London  in  the 
next  five  or  si-v  \  ears  he  pnxluwd  a  .>ieries  of  dramas, 
chiefly  sensational,  among  which  were  The  Duh;  ^Strike, 
The  Fluinq  Scud,  Hnnleil  Down,  After  l><lrk.  For* 
motOj  JexeUlt  The  Bapparte;  of  these  The  Fluma 
Sead  (a  hone-iaoing  play)  and  the  Jjong  Str^  (whicn 
had  a  telegraph  scene)  were  the  most  Huceessftd.  Tlicy 
marked  a  great  deterioration  in  Mr.  Houeieault  .s  tu.stc, 
as  they  appoalc<l  to  a  low  tyjK'  of  emotion  and  a  lower 
tyjx;  of  Diaygoer ;  yet  even  the  potui'st  ol  tlu  ni  con- 
tained oever  scenes,  bright  dialogue,  and  neat  sketches 
of  character.  Since  1871,  Mr.  Boucicault  has  vibrattHl 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  He  has  pro- 
duced in  England  AVrn/  (an  adaptation  of  Mnie.  de 
Giranlin's  />!  Joie  fait  I'mr)  and  in  America  L'<1 
Axtriiy  I  a  skilful  version  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  Tm- 
tation,  acted  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  during  most 
of  the  season  of  1872-73) ;  Dadily  0' Dotrd  (an  Irish 
play  ba-st'd  on  the  Crochrtx  dii  P>re  }f<ir(!ti  ].  and  The. 
Shinn/hrinnt  1 1>74  ',  another  InHh  play  of  more  orig- 
inality tliaii  most  of  the  others,  although  the  chief 
part,  admirably-  acted  by  the  author,  is  in  great  measiiro 
an  Irish  version  of  /?9>  Vtm  WnkU,  In  1878,  Mr. 
Boucicault  again  beoaiae  a  manager  in  New  x  ork, 
having  taken  Booth's  Theatre,  where,  howerer,  bia 
rei'.:n  was  brief,  a.*;  flic  nicliHlrama  on  whidi  he  relied, 
RisriDi/,  I'ailed  dismally.  In  this  brief  ri'view  of  Mr. 
Boucicault's  career  it  has  been  nccc8.Har>'  to  pass  over 
numberless  plaj's  of  his-  Nor  has  then;  In-en  room 
to  notice  at  length  the  letters  on  Irish  politics  which 
Mr.  Boucicault  published  in  Enirland  while  he  was 
acting  there  in  1875  and  1S79  in  his  own  Irish  plays, 
one  of  which,  Dudhi  O'/'mrJ,  he  rewrote  for  the 
English  stage,  introducing  a  j^Njlitieal  scene  which  failed 
to  find  &vor.  Nor  has  mention  been  made  of  his  col- 
laborationa  with  Mr.  Charlea  Reade  in  writing  the  novel 
Fold  Play  (rival  dnmatintionB  of  which  wow  inade 
by  each  author),  and  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  in  writing 
a  8en.sational  melodrama  calle<l  Lost  at  Sea.  Mr. 
Brougham,  as  has  been  s;ii<i,  i  lainmi  a  share  in  Lonf 
don  AMurancf,  and  Benjamin  Webster  asserted  a  joint- 
authorahip  of  Janet  PHde.  Mr.  Boodcault'a  dra- 
matic wont  divides  itself  easily  into  three  classes — the 
earlier  five-act  come<lies,  the  sensations]  dramas  largely 
taken  from  tlie  I'nnrh.  and  the  Irish  jilavH.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  tliat  the  U'st  that  Mr.  Boucicaidt  can  do  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  charming  pictures  of  Irish  life  and 
scenery.  The  Cotleen  Baum,  Arrah-na-Pofftie,  and 
The  Shauffhraun  are  delightful  dramas,  pure  in  tone, 
touche<l  with  a  tender  sentiment,  full  of  fun  and  eavely, 
and  rich  in  scenes  of  niovintr  interest.  They  )iave 
!  more  heart  tiian  tlie  i  aiiit  r  l  omciiii  s;  and,  while  Ics.^ 
pretentious,  arc  of  higher  literao'  value,    (j.  B.  >i.  j 
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BOUGHION-fiOUSSlNGAULX. 


■BOUOnTON,  (rEOUOE  H.,  an  artist  of  Eu.irlif^h 
birth,  who  is  sometimes  classed  nnion,!:  the  American 
mintoiu  Hemsboni  in  Norfolk,  Kngland,  in  1834. 
In  liUT  his  ptmtt  removed  to  Albaoy.  N.  Y.,  and  in 
that  dtjr  his  fint  aitiRtie  wnys  wore  nmde.  In  1853 
he  went  to  Tjondon  for  purposes  nf  study,  llo  w;is 
very  sui-ecssfid  Ixitli  with  purtrait  :uid  (•diiip.i.sitiun 

fiictnrcs,  and  in  IS.".:',  nrn'  itt'  tliu  hat' r  w;us  pun-hasod 
IV  tlie  Art  Union.  He  ilid  not  make  a  long  stay  in 
Kn^dand,  and  on  \m  retuni  to  America  he  first  went  to 
Albany,  but  aftenrards  opened  a  atudk)  in  Mew  York, 
where  in  1858  he  fint  exhibited  at  the  Na^onal  Aead* 
omy.  his  picture  of  that  )rear  beinu'  entitle<l  Winter 
Twiliuht.  In  1S59,  Boufhton  wont  to  I'ari.s.  where  he 
ntudit'd  fir  two  j'ears.  und  in  ISf, I  lio  rotunied  to 
I<ondon,  where  he  has  since  reside*!.  Bouchton  has 
been  a  frequent  and  popular  eontributt^r  to  the  principal 
Kuffliah  aM  AnerKMi  ezhibltionik  and  at  the  Centen- 
nial Rzhibition  of  I87S  In  Philadelphia  exampke  of  hii 
woilc.*!  wcr'  .'^h'iwn  Iwith  in  the  KnL'lish  and  tnc  Ameri- 
can WH'tions  III'  the  art  d<'partnH'nt.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  tin  ■  \'.:n<  r\\v\>\r.i>\\s.  Of  the  most  noted 
works  of  this  artist  muy  Imj  mentioned  Pa&sinK  into  the 
Shade,  Hop  Pii  kcrs  Ketumin^,  Twilight,  A  Breton 
Hagnnaker;,  Wayaide  Devotion  u  BritUHVi  The  JbSarly 
PniitaM  m  New  Enitland,  A  Breton  FMoral,  The 
Manjh  of  Miles  St«ndisli,  The  Ace  of  Gallantrj'.  A 
Chapter  from  Rttnehi,  The  Heir,  Tlie  Canterbnr>-  Pil- 
^rrims.  The  Wanine  of  the  Ilonoymrwn,  and  The  lie- 
turn  of  the  Mayflower.  Many  of  Bou.srhton's  paintings 
have  l>ccn  eneravc<j.  and  those  rendering  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  Puritan  settleis  in  New  England  espe- 
cially hare  had  irreat  poptdarity.  He  is  a  genuine 
buiinirist,  and  w'tliin  eertam  well-defined  limitations  a 
true  p<i<'t.  His  <iimpo.Hition.s  arc  usually  simple,  and 
the  suupkr  tin  y  are  llu-  l-ctter  they  are  apt  to  be,  for 
he  is  not  skilf  ul  in  managing  a  conaideiable  number  of 
figures.  (W.  J.  C. ,  JR, ) 

BOUGUEREAU,  Adolphb  Wiuiam,  a  French 
artist,  was  bom  at  I  a  Rochelle,  Nov.  30,  1825.  He 
was  j)laccd  by  his  parents  in  a  bnsini  :-s  Ik  use  in  Bor- 
deaux, but  wjis  permitted  to  visit  the  drawint'-sehool 
of  M.  Alaux,  in  which  he  pained  the  annual  prize. 
Tills  suoeess  decided  him  to  de?ote  himself  to  art  As 
he  was  without  means,  he  went  to  Saintonge  to  reside 
with  an  uncle,  who  was  a  priest,  and  here  he  painted 
a  ereat  number  of  portraits,  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  uf  which  he  was  able  to  trn  to  I'aris,  where  he 
placed  him.«.iU'  under  the  instniction  of  Pieot.  After- 
wards he  entcre<l  the  Kcole  des  Beaiix-Arte,  where 
in  18.">()  he  trained  the  «ru;  de  Rome,  which  enabled 
him  to  Rside  in  ltdy  for  gcvcral  rears.  In  1854  he 
exhibited  The  Body  of  Su  Cedlia  borne  to  the  Cata- 
eombs,  a  work  which  immediately  crare  htm  a  reputa- 
tion. Tliis  picture  was  purchased  l;y  the  (Jovcmment 
for  the  Luxemlwursr  eollection.  Shortly  after  he  vins 
employed  by  M.  Burl<ilony  to  decorate  bis  drawini:- 
room,  and  he  was  so  successful  with  this  work  that  the 
deomitionB  of  the  H6tcl  Pcriire  were  entrnrted  to  him. 
Bongnotiean  has  minted  an  immense  number  of  pic- 
tares,  many  of  which  contain  life-size  fi  rnires,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  Philomela  and  I'm  ii<  and  Jja  Vii  riic 
Consolatriiv — Injih  of  which  were  aoinin  il  by  the  (!iiv 
ernmeni — ^Yotith  and  liOve,  Orestes  Pursued  by  the 
Furies,  Pieta,  The  V'iririu,  Jesus  and  John,  Flora  and 
2Sephyr,  .V  leather.  Charity,  Homer,  Nvinidis  and 
8a^  The  Littk  Manmden,  Uarrest-Time,  The 
Mower,  The  Vow  of  St  Anne,  61owin«r  Bubbles,  On 
the  Way  to  the  Bath,  Rest  diirinr  the  Harvest,  A  C.irl 
with  a  'i'anibourine.  and  .Matcni;d  Snliciln^ie.  The 
Orestes  was  inin  lias*'d  by  the  late  Joscfih  Harrison,  .Jr., 
of  Philadclpiiia,  and  was  presented  by  his  widow  to  tlie 
Penmf)'lvania  Academy  of  the  Pine  Art.s.  It  is  Bou- 
guercau's  most  imnortniA  work  in  the  line  which  it 
reprcticnts,  biit,  while  it  has  many  and  irreat  merits,  it 
is  s-arccly  so  intcrcsfintr  as  the  less  amliitions  pcrfirm- 
aiiees  of  this  artist.  The  same  may  be  said  uf  Buu- 
{oeraau's  nfigioas  inetniei.  There  is  a  certain  hard* 


ness  in  the  outlines  of  this  artist  and  a  certain  waxinees 
in  his  ilesh-textures  which  are  not  to  be  commended, 
but  his  mothers  and  their  babies,  his  barefoot  children 

en^atre^l  in  various  childish  occupations,  and  the  like, 
arc  always  chamiinir.    Bouguereau  is  one  of  tbc  moii* 

popular  '  I'llie  French  painters  of  tn  i  iy.  no'l  bi.s  w.irk* 
arc  ca:'(  rly  jiurchased  at  large  prii  i-s.  t's{Hx-ially  by 
Aiikt; 'an  citllectors.  (w.  J.  C,  JR.) 

BUULANGEll,  Gustave-Rodolphe-Ci.areice,  a 
French  arti.st,  was  bom  at  Paris,  April  2.5,  1824.  fie 
studied  under  Itelaroche  and  Jollivet,  and  aflcrwards 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  remainetl  until  IS.^*.  Among 
his  most  cclebnite  I  pictures  are  St.  Sebastian  and  the 
Em|H'ror  Maximilian,  Hercules,  a  Summer  Bath  at 
PomiK'ii,  Roman  Come<lians  recitini?  their  Rnltv,  Le 
Uynec<ie,  The  Appian  Way  in  the  Time  of  Augustus, 
and  A  Repa.st  at  the  House  of  LucuUus.  liuulangor 
also  executed  the  decorative  paintin.!<ta  for  the  foyrr  dt  la 
daiue  of  the  new  opepa-house  at  Paris.  Boidantrer  is 
an  able  artist,  but  he  has  iieiilnT  the  ercat  an  Iia- > 
loL'ical  learninc  nor  the  hiirh  tec  hnical  skill  nf  (  ierome, 
while  he  is  la<  kin.i;  both  iti  the  humor  and  the  dramatic 

S'  ower  of  that  artist    He  is  fond  of  painting  the  un- 
raped  hum;ui  fiinire,  but  his  nu<lities  seem  to  exist 
merely  for  the  sake  of  uoditv.    Many  of  Buulanger's 
I  works  have  been  reproduced  by  cngravine  and  phuto;r- 
raphy,  and  tin  y  i  iijoy  considerable  jHinularity.    He  hu 
been  di  i  orated  with  the  c  mss  of  the  IjCKion  of  Honor. 

BOl  JhDKIl,  the  county-seat  of  Boulder  eo. ,  CuL.  is 
on  Boujdcr  Creek  and  on  the  B<Hdder  Valley  and  Col- 
orado division  of  the  Union  Poeific  Railnjad.  It  is  at 
the  eastern  bsse  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  2.'>  miles 
N.  W.  of  Benver,  near  extensive  coal  fields  as  well  as 
#rold- and  silver-mines.  It  has  two  banks,  fmir  (  him  h^-jN. 
fine  piddie  sehiKils,  three  weekly  newspaiiers,  and  i>  the 
seat  of  Colorado  State  I'niversity.  Boulder  Cm-k  f  ur- 
nishes abundant  water-|H)Wer,  and  has  numeruns  saw- 
mills,flour  mills,  and  smcltinv'  and  reduction  works  along 
ita  banks.  BouUer  is  furnished  with  water  bronsiit 
from  the  monntains  in  iron  iiipe^  Population. 

BOTTSPINTr AULT,  Jkan  BAmsTF.  Jo-sfi-h  rMro- 
DON.vfc.  a  Frciuh  chemist,  w:ls  Iwm  at  Paris.,Fel).  2, 
IS012,  and  educated  at  the  mining  sehcxd  of  ?t.  Etienne. 
He  was  afit  nvarils  employed  by  an  English  eompanj 
to  diivet  the  working  otsomc  mmes  in  South  America 
He  made  use  of  the  opportunitv  to  observe  the  pbe- 
nonena  of  nature  in  ^e  tropics,  his  reports  npon  which 
pave  him  a  s<ientific  renntatmn  and  broufrht  bijii  to  the 
notice  of  Humls)ldt.  tlien  explurintr  the  New  Wurld, 
who  sfieTWards  Ixiamc  his  dose  friend.    The  in.-tir- 
rection  of  the  Spanish  colonies  put  an  end  to  the  min- 
ing onlerprise.  and  Bmissinf-auh  lH?eame  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Qen.  Simon  Bolivar  with  the  rank  of  oolo* 
nd.  His  position  was,  however,  rather  that  of  a  sa- 
vant than  of  a  snlilicr.  and  l-.e  cxjilr  nnl  fVtiador  and 
all  the  region  between  (  arlliaL'ena  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Orino<'o,  .xs  w(  11  as  Peru  and  Bolivia.    He  made 
many  olieervations  in  meteoroloL'y  and  important  collec- 
tions in  botany  and  minendogy.    Soon  auer  bis  retun 
to  F^ranoe  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  I^ymn^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  dean  of  the  eollefe  there.  In 
IS.'^o  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca<lemy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  lieeame  professor 
(d"  auricultuR!  in  the  Consi-r- atnry  of  Arts  and  Tradci 
In  IK48  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  became  n  BMmbcr  of  the  Council  of  State.  He 
was  made  eomnuuuler  of  the  Legion  of  Honx  Marek 
14,  1S57.   Agrieoltoial  ehemistiy  owes  nndi  to  im 
lalmrs.    He  is  author  of  many  memoirs  published  in 
the   .\iin/i/r.i  (If  Pfii/xi'qiif  ft  <]e  Cliiiui^^  the  Comfif' 
/idiihl.t  ill'  r Ara/li'iiiir  ihs  Sclnicts.  vw.    Several  "f 
the>ie  have  l)een  j)ulilished  in  a  volume  entitled  Mi- 
moin*  (If  C/iiiuii'  a</rtcitle  ft  de  phyKoiJogie  (I'ari^ 
1S.54).   He  also  published  an  excellent  ThraUi  d£o» 
mniti  rvrale  (184^,  aftermrds  enlarged  under  the  Ud« 
Af/ronnmifj  Chjoue  agriath  ft  phij'o'floi/ir  i.5  voN., 
iSt}'>-74),  and  JShula  »ur  la  Tratu/omuUioa  du  Fa 
M  Aeier  (1875). 
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BOUl'W  ELL— BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


BOUTWELL,  Gi»ROE  Sew  all,  LI^D.,  an  Amer- 
ican statesman,  was  bom  at  Urookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  lis, 
IHIS.  In  1820  hia  parents  romovoa  to  Lunenburg, 
Mass.,  where  for  forty  j-cars  his  father  was  a  leading 
citizen.  He  received  a  public-school  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  was  employed  in  a  oountr>'  store.  At 
seventeen,  removing  to  Gmtnn,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  he  bciran  to  (each  school.  In  \SM  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  and  two  yeara  later  waa 
made  derk  in  a  ootirt.  In  lt^2  he  waa  elected  to  the 
State  legialatoTB,  where  he  aooo  became  the  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Except  in  the  years  1H45  ^nd 
1846  he  continued  t«i  be  a  member  of  that  body  until 
1851,  when  he  was  elected  governor  uf  .^^u■^.•^.u  hiisctts  by 
a  coalition  of  the  Democrats  and  Free-Soiler».  He  Wiis 
re-elected  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1  N.'iIJ  he,  as  well 
a»  hia  ^ther,  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  ooaTCn- 
tion.  Mr.  Boutwell  prcpsircd  t  he  draft  of  theeooBlitntibn 
that  was  submitted  to  the  people.  From  1S50  to  1855 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  ooanl  of  education,  and 
from  I8.'>,")  tu  I  Sill  w;w  its  seerctan-.  Eai'h  year  he  pre- 
pan  ij  elaljoratc  n^ports;  in  I  '^.iS  he  pnhli.shcd  a  volume 
on  JCtlnoitlnnnl  Topics  and  ItutitHtinn-i.  and  in  1860  a 
Diaat  iff  the  Latct  o/r/ie  Statt  rating  to  Schools  and 
JSuemo^fiutry  InatUutmm.  Upon  the  repeal  of  the 
IVIisHonn  ('<im|>n»nii<o  in  18.>1  nc  assisted  in  forming 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  l.SOOwxs  a  delesrate  to 
the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  wliirh  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  I  he  Presidency.  ItiFehruarv',  ISnl, 
he  attended  the  Peace  Conference  called  by  V  irginia, 
and  held  at  Waahington,  in  the  vain  hope  of  averting 
the  war.  In  1862,  when  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
civil  war  compelled  a  resort  to  direct  taxtition,  Mr. 
lJ<mtwell  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  com- 
lui.ssioner  of  the  new  ilepartnient  of  internal  revenue, 
and  orgauizeil  the  system  which  with  few  nKulitiratiuns 
has  since  cojitinudl  in  force.  He  also  prepared  a  Man- 
val  q/*  the  United  Statet  Direct  ami  Raxn  ue  Tbx,  From 
ISfiS  to  1869  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  served 
on  the  judician-  committee.  Durini:  his  term  of  atr\'ice 
the  Fourteenth  an  I  Fifiocnfh  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution Wi  re  ri'iw)rtcd  to  Oon^TC-^s  from  tlii.s  committee, 
and  Mr.  liontwell  had  charge  of  the  bill  for  the  latter. 
He  was  stroti^dyopposol  to  the  reconstniction  poHqrof 
President  Johnson,  and  was  one  of  the  manaMia  ap- 

fointed  to  conduct  his  impeachment  before  theSenate. 
n  Maa>h,  IS69,  Mr.  Boutwell  was  ap|K)inted  by  Pres- 
ident Grant  Secretary  of  the  Tre;isnry.  and  in  his  lirst 
annual  report  recommended  the  fundin;,'  of  the  natiomd 
debt  This  was  awnnnplished  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  15,  1870,  which  he  had  prenared.  During  his 
administration  the  debt  was  reduced  $364,000,000,  and 
the  annnal  interest  from  f  1.3.3,000,000  to  ^101,000,000. 
In  1873,  Mr.  Boutwell  was  oleett-d  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  IST7  he  was  ajipointed  by  President  Hayes 
t'>  jir-nare  the  second  cilition  of  the  Revixed  Statutes 
of  l/ir  United  States.  A  volume  of  his  Spfrrhes  wid 
l\tr>erx  »„  the  HetM-IIiim  wu  pa\A\Aed  in  1S('>S. 

BOVlDiE  (Let  &<M,  gen.  bovis,  an  ox),  a  family  of 
artiodactyle  ruminating  quadrupeds,  the  cleft-hoofed, 
hollow-hi»rneil  ruminants,  characterized  by  having  the 
honiM  iHTUianent,  common  to  both  sexes,  consisting  of 
a  corneous  sheath  enclosing  a  bony  core  which  is  a  pro- 
cc&soflhc  frontal  bone;  teeth,  t.  J^"  ;  c.  I  7^'"-  a'>d 
m.  alJ-"jo""'^-  '^^'■'^  brief  expression  is  dia;,MioHtic 
of  the  family,  which  include!  eattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
true  antelopes  (not  the  Amerioan  Antelope,  so  called, 
yhkh  see).  It  is  divisible  into  a  number  of  snh-fam- 
ilies,  sevend  r)f  which  are  re]ires«'iited  in  North  Amer- 
ica, each  one  by  a  single  iren  is  and  siKjcies  in  the 
orcscnt  geological  epoch.  Tln>se  are :  Borimr,  repre- 
sented by  the  buffalo.  Bison  Amrrimnu* ;  Oriftovnirr, 
hy  the  musk-ox,  Orilxu  miKMluttus ;  On'n<r,  by  the 
Bodcy  Mountain  sheep,  or  bie-hom^  Ocu  montana; 
and  Antilopinee,  by  the  Kocky  Honntnm  coat,  ao  ealled, 
Apfncenis  montanus,  which  is  a  true  antewpe  and  close- 
ly related  to  the  chamois  of  Europe,  {^o.) 


BO  WD  ITCH.  N.\nrANiEL  Tnokrkoll  (1805-1801 ), 
son  of  the  eminent  mathematician  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
was  born  at  ijalem,  MaMi.,*  June  17, lie  entered 
Harvaid  UmTenhy  at  thirteen,  hot  before  the  end  of 

the  year  was  snspcnded  for  some  months,  and.  as  he 
afterwards  ackmjwledgpd.  this  discinline  was  highly 
bcnefieiad  to  himself.  He  cr.idnated  with  distinciioii 
in  l,Hi.'2,  Ktmlicd  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar 
in  I  SL'.'),  and  became  the  most  emhUDt  OOBTeyanoer  in 
that  city,  being  noted  for  his  aocnnMSgr  and  mdnatiy. 
He  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  father  which  was  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  Laplace's  Memniqur  C/hstf,  jiub» 
lished  in  1839.  In  he  published  a  li:.<t<,r>i  of  tlie 
MnssacJuisetf.it  (Irueral  Hospital,  a  work  of  i)eniiancnt 
value.  He  made  a  cl.issified  collctlion  of  curious  loc-atl 
names,  which  he  published  under  the  title  Suffolk 
Surnames  (3d  ed.  1861 ).  In  1860  he  gave  to  Hairaurd 
CiiUege  $70,000  as  a  foundation  finr  sizteen  idiolai^ 
ships,  and  bequeathed  to  it  $'_'000  for  the  pnidiaaeof 
books.    He  die«l  at  Boston,  April  16,  1861. 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  tlie  uldestcollege  in  Maine, 
is  situated  in  Brunswick,  CnmlH  rland  co.  Before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  a  pmjcct  wa.s  started  for  eiteb* 
lishing  a  college  in  the  District  of  Maine,  but  OB  ao* 
count  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  pobUc  aflahs  it  was 
abandoned.  The  scheme  was  revived  in  ITss,  and  aHer 
delays  caused  by  disaLTrement  as  to  its  name  atid  i(K  a- 
tiuti.  an  a<  t  wru'^  ]ia>scd  hy  the  ledsKiturc  of  Massachu- 
S4.lts  m  17y4  im  urjMiratiiig  Bowdoin  College  in  Bruns- 
wick, the  name  l>ein;r  given  in  memory  of  Gov.  James 
Bowdoin.  and  the  location  being  central  for  the  J>is* 
fricL  Hie  adminntration  of  tne  eoll^  was  vested 
in  thirteen  trustees  and  forty-five  overse<>rs,  the  latter 
ha\-ing  a  negative  on  the  former.  The  cullcL'e  having 
rci-i-Ived  his  family  name,  .lann's  Bowdoin.  I  '.m  i .,  of  Bos- 
ton, s<)n  of  the  governor  and  allcrwards  minister  to  the 
Sjianish  court,  gave  lands  and  money  for  its  endowment 
amounting  to  nearly  $7000.  It  waa  not  until  Sept.,  1802, 
that  the  college  was  opened  for  its  woric  A  biulding 
of  brick  of  three  stories  had  been  erected. 

The  first  president.  Rev.  Josenh  McKeen  iDartmonfh, 
1774).  from  Beverly,  Ma.s.H. ,  and  the  first  pmfcs.-Hir.  John 
Abbot,  Esq.  (Harvard,  17S4).  from  Portland,  whose  de- 
partment was  Ijatin  and  Greek,  were  induetcu  into  office 
with  due  ceremonial,  and  eight  students  were  admitted. 

Dr.  McKeen,  by  his  commanding  presence,  genial 
temper,  his  learning,  and  scientific  tastes  and  arqtiire- 
ments,  by  the  repute  he  brought  with  him  an<i  his 
.strength  of  character,  was  well  fitted  for  his  position. 
After  his  death,  in  1807,  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton  (Dart- 
mouth, 1792)  succeeded,  and  his  administration  <^ 
twelve  years  was  marked  by  eminent  ability. 

In  1812,  by  a  bequest  of^Mr.  Bowdoin,  his  private 
libran^,  rich  m  works  of  science,  of  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  literature,  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
j»aintint;s,  came  to  the  college.  From  the  .s;imc  .-oun  e 
valuable  scientific  collections  were  received,  and  Dr. 
G.  C.  Shattuck  a  few  years  after  presented  an  ex- 
tensive cabinet  of  shells.  Hy  these  donations  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  sdentino  studies.  Dr.  Appleton 
died  Nov.  12, 1819,  exhau.stcd  by  his  unremitting  labors 
and  devotion  to  study.  Kev.  ^Villiam  Allen  (llarvard, 
iSOL'i,  who  had  been  president  of  Dartmouth  Cnivor- 
sity  during'  its  brief  exi.*itencc,  was  elected  to  succeed 
liim.  and  wits  inducted  into  ofiicc  -May,  1820. 

The  erection  of  the  District  of  Maine  into  an  inde- 
I)cndent  State  that  year  had  an  important  hearing  on 
the  interests  of  the  college,  'fhe  act  of  sepanition  " 
from  Massachusetts  had  Ktipiilated  tlmt  the  annual  trnint 
of  §.;(HMJ  to  the  oollcire  for  ten  yean*  should  l>e  continued 
by  t  he  new  Slate  till  the  expiration  of  that  period.  This 
con  lit  ion  w:is  observed,  but  the  constitution  of  MlSoim 
prohibited  the  leirislature  from  making  a  grant  tony 
literary^  institution  unless  the  legishiture  uiould  have 
a  certain  right  of  control  in  its  affairs.  This  feature 
of  that  instrument  being  reganled  as  the  offsprinir  of 
politicjil  jeaIou.sy  and  management,  such  right  of  ,  on- 
trol  was  yielded  by  the  boards  of  the  oolkge  with  re- 
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lactance,  the  reasons  for  which  in  a  few  years  proved 
to  be  well  finuitlcil.  The  louislaturc  pnwcfled  at  once 
to  increase  tlie  luimU'r  ut'  rtic  iMjanls  by  apiMuntment 
of  the  ij'ovenior  ami  council — that  of  the  trustees  to 
Iwentjr-live  and  of  the  overseers  to  sixty-fire.  The  new 
MAatiouof  the  college  to  the  State  opened  with  flatter- 
ing prospects.  A  medical  school,  to  oe  connected  with 
*he  cuUe^e  was  established,  which  haa  proved  of  great 
public  benefit, 

By  an  act  uf  the  legislature  in  1831  the  fears  of  thasc 
who  ten  years  before  oiipofled  die  surrender  of  the  eol- 
lefre  charter  to  the  State  were  realized.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  no  one  holding  the  office  of  president  in  any 
college  of  the  State  shouM  hold  beyona  the  day  of  the 
next  coniniencenient,  unlcs«i  he  should  Ite  re-elected  by  > 
a  vote  of  twr»-thinlH  of  the  dei  tini'  IkhUcs — a  .sinirular 
measure  and  i»bviou.>ily  aimed  at  the  president  of  this 
(  ill.  LI-  I)r.  Allen,  as  was  expected,  failed  of  a  re- 
elei!tion.  Ue  at  once  took  measures  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  of 
Justice  Story  pronounced  the  act  tmconstitutional.  and  | 
Dr.  Allen  wa.H  r<Mii>tat«il  in  office  ;  it  also  ilerlareil  the 
act  of  lS20j  changing  the  numlter  of  the  boanl«,  to  be 
anoonadtational,  thus  reducing  them  to  their  original 
number.  Dr.  Alien  retired  from  the  jneeidenQy  in 
1839,  and  WM  aooeeeded  fav  Rer.  Leomad  Woods. 

In  1811  an  event  fxrnm'd  of  tm-at  interest  to  the 
college.  Ilavinir  a  revt-rxMitiarv  iiiii  re.xt  in  wrtain  prop- 
erty lx<|Meathed  by  Mr.  Howiluin  to  a  nephew,  on  the 
death  of  the  nephew  without  issue  in  England,  where 
he  ha<l  resided,  the  property^  was  supposed  to  revert  to 
the  coUe^  Tbo  matter  at  Hsoe  iimilTed  intricate  le- 
gal miestnns.  tod  eminent  coonsel  were  enlisted.  The 
result  was  a  compniniTse,  and  alx)ut  innnNl  to 

the  cnllege,  which  ju.^tifietl  the  ere<'ti(ni  nt'  the  fine  stone 
buiMinu  in  Ki»mane.s|ue  style  which  contains  tlie  ehaiiel 
with  a  beautiful  intcnor,  tHe  libraij'  and  art  halls,  ana  is 
a  prominent  ol^ect  in  the  college  gnnrnds. 
,  ThecoUegeinHsorifiUMlooiioept^ 
istrafjon  has  been  under  the  eoirtiiol  of  Congrega- 
tional l)ody.  Its  rcs<  iirf  c9  tuvil^J  become  scnouely 
re(liice<l  by  the  finanrial  distuHmncc  of  the  cnimtrj', 
there  wa.s  a  hjkcial  m  rcssitv  of  detemiiiiniL'  in  .'^onie 
way  its  dcnomiuational  uotution.  Accordingly,  liirough 
(be  agency  of  Prof.  Upnam.  in  1847  a  "Declaniii<jii," 
as  it  was  tennedt  was  umeo,  aad  the  jjwofeasor  1^  hia 
personal  snbecription  and  efforts  obtained  more  than 
$:'>,0()0  for  the  relief  of  the  cllore. 

In  lsf)2,  by  a  gift  of  the  late  .'^eth  Adaim^  of  Hoston, 
a  hall  wxs  erecU^d,  and  re<fi\('<i  lii,'*  name,  f'nr  the  bet- 
ter accommodation  of  the  medical  scluxil  and  other  uur- 
posea.  President  Woods  retired  in  1H66,  after  a  long 
aerrioa  which  had  endeared  him  to  a  huge  circle  of 
ffraduatea,  and  with  the  reopect  of  the  community  fbr 
nis  ability  and  rare  scholar>iliip.  He  wjuh  siu  ( ceded  by  , 
Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D,  D.j  who  had  Ifccn  a  |>rnle.sw)r  I 
in  Bangor  Tlicological  Seminar}*.  Dr.  1 1  arris  resigned 
in  ISTl,  leaving  the  strong  ininressof  his  character  and 
learniiit:  upon  the  college,  lie  was  suceet'ded  by  Hon. 
Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  liL.D.t  fmaestlf  a  profiMSW  in 
(he  college,  a  major  genotal  in  the  war  for  the  tJnioo, 

and  govcnuir  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Tlie  frieodfl 
of  the  college  now  rallied  earnestly  to  il.s  support, 
and  various  contributions  were  made  towards  its  fur- 
ther endowment.  Massachusetts  Hall,  the  oldest  struc- 
ture on  the  grounds,  was,  hy  the  liberality  of  Hon.  T. 
W.  Chandler  of  Boston^  reooBstracted  into  a  beautiful 
cabinet  for  natnnl-history  collertions.  Rooms  were  pro- 
vided  in  the  chapel  fi>r  the  valuable  art -collections,  to 
which  also  important  addilinns  have  been  constantly 
made.  A  laboratory  of  annlxtiral  clu  nji.'-irv  «a.s  con- 
structed in  the  old  commons  hall.  A  fine  ur.mite  build- 
ing, which  had  been  cfinmiem  ed  in  lsr>'>  ns  a  memorial 
of  ipnidhiatCB  who  had  Men  in  the  war,  but  had  re- 
mained unfinished,  has  been,  by  the  generons  gift,  of 
$L'.').iWKl  by  ^Irs  MMtir  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  completed 
ill  the  must  bcautitui  manner.   A  scientific  course  was 


cstaUnhed  in  1872,  the  graduates  of  wliich  have  U-«n 
at  once  called  to  imnortatit  rxisiiii  ii~  in  the  senii^vof 
the  Govertmient  ana  in  public  works.  AmAsemeata 
were  also  made  for  the  detail  of  an  oflker  of  tM  U.  & 
army  to  giro  inatniQliaB  limulitaiy  icieaea  locesrtjy, 
however,  diseondnved.  Three  chain  of  instraecioo 
have  Ixen  fully  endowed,  and  tbrtc  diairs  partly  cn- 
ilowed.  while  three  new  chairs  have  Ik'cii  eptaldisheil. 
Since  ISTl'  the  fumls  ut'tbe  college  have  been  incTi?aiK-»i 
by  :^2;>6,(«W.  The  present  value  of  the  college  foopenj 
is  $750,<  KX).  The  medical  deftaitment  is  also  in  a  floor* 
ishing  condition.  There  an  aov  ia  aetrre  aerrioe  aev- 
cnteen  profiMon  and  two  Mtois.  The  libnrv  has  re- 
ceiveil  attention,  and  a  fund  i.s  nowbeinp  raisea  to  pla:* 
it  on  a  penuaneni  foundation.  It  contains  aKtnt  .'>.■). 
volumes,  and  the  nie<lical  librar>-  4(.nh).  Tlu-  art-<-«>llf.-- 
tiona  consist  of  ]5<)  oil  paintings  and  as  many  drawinc« 
— ^manf  of  them  by  masters — and  a  conajdOBbk-  and 
incraumg  number  of  casts  of  ancient  statttaiy.  The 
cabinets  of  mineralogy,  geology,  conchology.  omithd- 
og^•.  botany,  and  anatomy  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

Ilu're  have  graduated  fmm  the  academical  de- 
partment and  trom  the  medical  13(K).  Of  grad- 
uates many  have  won  distinction  in  professional  life  and 
in  different  lines  of  public  service.  A  ftJl  hiatoiy  of 
the  oolUiip  was  pohliBhed  in  1882. 

Bowdotn  sdD  retains  a  high  staodmf  among  the  eol- 
leges  of  America.  an<l  its  means  of  usefulness  an-,  by 
the  earnest  support  of  its  friends,  constantly  in«  n-asiug. 
Among  recent  i-iit.H  are  thai  ly  .Mrs.  Stone  of  .^lalden, 
Mass.,  oi'*s"»U,*iOi  /  to  endow  the  cliair  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, and  that  of  ;Wt),(K)U  b)-  Mr.  HcniyWinkleyof  Hiil- 
adeldhia  to  found  the  duur  of  Latin.  (A.a.F.) 

BoWEN,  Fiuifon,  LL.I>.,  an  Amerioan  edneater 
and  nuthnr,  w;is  bnm  at  rharlcstown,  Mass.,  Sept. 
1811,  and  L'railuatod  at  Harvard  College,  with  tb<-  hitrh- 
cst  honors  of  his  chuss,  in  IS.,.;.  In  is:,.')  he  w.i.s  a[>- 
pointed  tutor  in  Greek  at  Hurvari,  and  in  ls.>6  be 
became  instructor  in  ethics  and  metaphjsics  in  that  in- 
stitutMm.  In  1839  he  went  abroad  in  ordw  to  derrote  a 
vear  to  stody  and  travel  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he 
became  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  and  devoted  bim^Jf 
exclusively  for  fourteen  year«  to  literar\-  luirsuit.s.  Be- 
.sides  cr)ntributing  to  the  reviews,  he  jiulili.^lte  l  in  l  .sli 
an  edition  of  Virgil  and  Critical  hssni/s  in  Sp'rnf-i- 
tire  Philmnphy.  intended  b.s  an  introduction  tt)  in-  ta- 
phyirica  and  a  defence  of  reveled  relifdon.  In  1843  he 
oeeame  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Aorfft  Amgr^ 
r/fji  Rrrinr.  and  held  this  position  for  eleven  years. 
He  also  delivered  some  ctjurses  of  lectures  on  phil<i!»o- 

Iihy  and  iiolitieal  economy  Ix'fon'  the  liowell  Institute, 
n  is.ii  he  bcMSime  AUbrd  pndesiMtr  of  natural  reliirion, 
moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity  in  Harvanl  College. 
Besides  a  number  of  minor  works,  he  published  in  1<>6 
Metaphymeal  and  Ethieat  Science  appiird  to  thf  Bei- 
denca  1^  Rrlifp'on  ;  in  185fi,  Prindplaof  I\Jiticn1  Ekf<n- 
omjf  applied  to  the  Conditions  and  Lisfifutifmn  of  thg 
Ainrnrini  Pmjtlf :  in  1864,  A  Treati»f  on  Ij<><fi<\  i<r  thr 
I /(lies  of  Pure  Thought;  in  1870,  Amrn'oin  Political 
Economy^  induding  Stn'cturm  on  Ae  Mitnagemml 
the  Cwrmtacmd  the  Financea  n'nee  ISGl ;  in  1877, 
Modem  PkuoKfphy,  from  Dacnrtet  to  Schopenhawr 
and  Ifnrtmaan;  and  in  1880,  C^tamngi  fiom  a  Lil' 
erarv  L^e,  1838-1880. 

BOWLDEU,  sometimes  spelt  IxfuIJn-,  from  tho 
French  "lioule,"  a  l)owl.  or  ball,  is  a  tenn  u.-^>d  in  «■ 
ology  to  designate  a  rounded  fnxL'ment  ofnK-k.  From 
their  origin  there  are  two  kinds  of  bowlders:  /Vrrt, 
those  which  an>  fotmd  in  pfaee— that  is,  nfNm  the  nek- 
stratum  of  which  they  onoe  made  a  part.  They  are 
called  ftowlden  of  dinntegration,  but  improjiorly,  since 
every  buwl  ler  nwcs  it.s  Ix'ini  to  disintegration  in  the 
first  place.  Solid  rock-stnita  or  layers  are  not  met 
with  at  the  surikoe  of  the  earth  in  regions  outside  of 
the  tropics,  on  aooount  of  their  exposure  to  firost. 
Water,  enteiinff  and  permeating  the  rook-masses  by 
capillar}'  attraction,  freeies  during  the  winter  mooth^ 
and  in  so  changing  from  liquid  to  solid  incteasei  its 
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Tolnme.  Tho  furoe  created  by  the  resistuioe  of  the 
rock's  cohesion  to  such  cxnansion  is  irreidstible,  and 
the  rwks,  Uung  devoid  of  i  i  i^ticity,  must  lio<'<inie  per- 
manently ruptured,  broken  into  fragments  of  iiU  diiuon- 
siuns^  from  liuge  masses  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  to 
not  aiae.  The  quarryman  says  the  surftoe-rock  is  unfit 
fyr  biriliKng-stone,  because  it  is  rotten.  He  most  m> 
down  to  a  depth  where  the  frost  has  not  penetrated. 
In  our  latitvKles  this  dejith  is  inc«)ti.>^iikTii>le.  not  cx- 
cetsdin,!,'  I  J  fc.  t.  wliil-.t  the  sinking  <>['  u  wi  ll  at  Irkutsk 
in  Siberia  revealed  the  rock-strata  frozen  at  a  depth  of 
350  feet  Voy  high  and  exposed  mountAin-pcaks — 
Ml  ftr  ■"■t*"**'^  the  Buitio  Pike's  Peak  in  Coloiado — 
wul  be  Iroien  to  a  mt  grmter  depth,  of  eonne,  than 
the  soil  of  thi'  a^joiniag  plains.  Heooemi  flni)  them 
complct*>ly  split  up  and  chanced  to  huge  heaps  of  frag- 
ments extending  downward  on  tho  mountain-slopes 
into  the  valleys.  After  the  rocks  are  onoe  cnciced 
and  rent,  the  rain-  and  wind-stonus  find  innvmenUe 
points  of  attack.  The  chemical  action  of  water  upon 
certain  mineral  constituents  of  the  nicks  sets  in.  a.^  upon 
th<'  felilspar  (»f  the  LTanitc,  whii  li  is  i-miv rrted  into 
pulverulent  kaolin  or  clay.  The  most  cxpoaed  comers 
and  edges  fall  fink  before  this  incessant  attaek,  wd  in 
tune  the  angular  primatio  rock-bi>dies  become  men  or 
Um  peiftot  spheres  and  ellipsoids ;  they  are  botMen 
now  m  place,  or  in  si  fx. 

The  teeond  class  ot  bowlders,  by  some  gcologi.sts  called 
the  "true  bowlders"  or  erratic  WwAvt,  arc  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  first.  They  are  not  tin  sitUt  and 
upon  close  examination  they  show  some  charaoten  not 
fimnd  upon  the  indigenous  bowlder.  Not  aaite  so  well 
ronndedas  the  hitter,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  smofrth- 
nes-s  of  .<urf:ii-(\  a  jxilish  in  many  cases,  and  n>it  nnfre- 
(piently  a  system  of  parallel  furrows,  now  appearing  as 
slight  8cnitehcs  and  again  as  deep  grooves.  We  find 
theee  "erratioB,"  as  we  may  call  them,  in  ^reat  num- 
ben  north  of  40"  N.  latitude,  and  very  sparingly  sonth 
of  that  line,  over  the  T^nited  States  territoPi-  east  of  the 
Rodcy  Mountnins.  Wf  kTii>w  that  tluy  are  really  er- 
ratic uy  the  total  diRsiniilarity  of  their  mineral  compo- 
sition with  that  of  the  solid  rocks  ujHiU  whieli  they  now 
rest ;  and  in  many  instances  by  their  particular  contents 
in  petrified  animal  and  plant  forms  tliey  can  be  txaoed 
baa  to  the  very  place  whence  they  came.  The  high 
rocky  grounds  west  and  north  of  Pliiladelj.hia  are 
made  up  of  highly  contorted  and  laminated  arehaean 
rocks — gneiss,  naica  schist,  hornblende  schists,  serpen- 
tine, and  quartzitcs — all  of  them^  highly  aystaliine  and 
showing  no  trace  of  petrified  animal  or  plant.  All  the 
hilltojis  of  this  high  gronnd  are  covered  by  a  deposit 
of  clave  y  or  loamy  gravel.  The  latter  is  made  up  of 
niop"  or  less  rounded  rock  fratrnients.  mnL'ing  between 
the  size  of  a  fx>a  and  that  of  a  small  house.  All  of 
them  show  the  character  of  an  erratic — i  e.  smooth  and 
«nn  polished  sodaoe— yet  an  devoid  of  that  peenliar 
flat  elBpeoid  shape  and  water-wom^oothneas  so  cha- 
racteristic rif  tlio in  rn<  lUTitain  streams.  The.'^e 
gravel  emticw  are  cliietiy  portions  ot  a  verj'  lianl  sand- 
stone, in  which  the  quartz  grains  an;  cemented  by  chal- 
oedonic  silica.  It  bears  no  reseuiblunce  to  the  gneiss 
ap«>n  which  the  gravel  rests;  and  not  until  we  ascend 
euhcr  the  Schuylkill  or  the  Delaware  River  to  one  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  gaps,  70  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line, 
do  we  find  a  rock  quite  similar  to  it.  Tliis  is  the  Medina 
sand.stune.  No.  Four  of  the  geological  fonnations  in  an 
ascending  line.  By  its  ^reat  hardness  it  forms  the 
SRst  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  But  another  portion  of 
Fhiladelphim  srraties  composed  of  a  less  tough,  more 
ftisble  sandstone,  appearing  as  a  more  aL'^reeation  of 
fbesil  moulds;  that  is,  fo.ssils  themselves  !ia\  c  di.sappear- 
ed  and  left  ordy  a  negative  lioll-w  iiMiirc.s>>ion  m  the 
rock.  ITic  fossils  are  the  eylimlrical  or  prisunitie  stems 
of  sca-lilics — poptdarly  called  '  screw-stones  " — and  the 
shett-casto  of  a  veiy  broad-winged,  s}-mmetrical  bivalve 
molhisootd,  the  Spirifer  macropterttt.  No  rock  of  this 
kind  is  Puind  in  IVnnsylvania  south  and  east  of  the 
Blue  Mountains ;  but  it  crops  out  as  No.  Six  foruiation 


throughout  the  Delaware  Valley  between  the  Water 
Gap  and  Milfonl,  the  stone  fences  being  largely  made 
up  of  it.  Thus  we  know  td  an  al»s<ilnte  certainty  v  hrnce 
these  IMiiladelphia  tramps  came,  but  not  yet  how  they 
got  to  their  present  -anchonige,  several  modes  of  trans- 
portation presenting  themselves.  Tremendous  freshets 
mshing  down  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  valley?*  mieht 
carry  everything  in  their  way:  ice-flofs.  l.carni.'^  <in 
their  bocks  the  larger  nK'ks  and  .stratnlinir  on  a  hitdi 
point,  would  leave  their  hurilen  after  they  melted  away; 
or  a  great  ice-sheet — a  glacier  forcing  its  way  thmupli 
the  gaps  down  the  valleys  and  spreadmgout  beyond  the 
mountains— might  move  all  these  fragments,  and  when 
these  were  bcma  alonrwith  the  ice.  srrindtn?  thebot- 
tom-n>ck  acraiartlrilich  they  an^  prcs^(  1  witli  rl  i-  \\\\  .K? 
weight  of  the  gieMiticiee-nni!^ses.  tlie  Uittom  ro.  k  would 
become  polished  and  erooved.  Upon  the  receding  and 
melting  of  the  ice.  all  this  rix-ky  burden  wordd  Ijc  strewn 
over  the  bed  of  the  glacier,  and  the  waters  from  melt- 
ing ice  would  do  their  part  in  levelling  the  rubbish  and 
in  depositing  the  clay  and  loam  l>etween  and  upon  the 
bowluers.  There  is  a  stron-r  probability  that  the  action 
of  all  these  forces  concurred  in  placing  the  erratics  in 
their  present  {>osition.  But  this  belongs  to  the  articles 
on  Qlacuebs  and  the  Qlacul  or  Ice  Pxriod,  to 
which  theraaderbreferred.  Among  the  more  remark- 
able  errati<  s  must  be  placed  the  hui:e  nia.s.scs  of  Swe- 
dish gr.mite  lound  upon  the  squids  of  the  North  (iennan 
plain,  with  the  whole  Baltic  Sea  between  their  orij,Mn 
and  iires4.'nt.  location.  Nothing  but  masses  of  drift-ice 
conlii  have  transported  those  blocks.         (O.  A.  K.) 

BOWLES,  Samuel  (1825-1X78),  an  American  jour- 
nalist and  author,  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb. 
9.  l>2r>.  lie  began  his  work  in  'niirnalism  :ls  assistant 
{  and  successor  to  his  father,  who  was  the  owner  ot  a 
'  weekly  journal,  the  Springfield  Rqniltliatn.  This, 
changed  to  a  daily,  became  under  the  son's  direction 
a  veiy  notable  journal,  with  reputation,  influence,  and 
circulation  far  Iwyond  the  limits  of  its  own  locality.  Mr. 
Bowles'  markcnl  personality,  like  that  of  Mr.  (  Jrecley, 
showed  itself  in  his  eolnmns.  and  his  skill  as  an  editor 
was  universally  admitted.  He  died  of  paralysis,  occa^ 
sioned  \)y  the  strain  of  his  professional  work,  Jan.  i 
187&  His  most  important  written  works  are  Apnm 
Ae  Omthmtt  (186.5);  Tht  Swdwedemd  of  Ammm 
and  Our  Nnn  HWflSGO). 
BOWLLNTr  GREEN,  the  county-scat  of  Warren 
CO.,  Ky. ,  is  on  the  Harren  River  at  the  hea<l  of  shu'k- 
water  navigation,  and  on  the  lyiuisville  and  Na.shville 
Railroad,  1 14  miles  8.  of  l/oui.sville,  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  branch  road  to  Memphis.  It  is  a  handsome 
city,  having  a  fine  court-house,  costing  $12.5,«)00,  a 
park,  two  banks  (one  national),  gas-  and  water-works, 
two  weekly  news|mi)er8,  a  college,  a  Catholic  acarlemy, 
and  s<n-end  public  schools.  It  is  the  hi  winces  -nitre 
of  Southern  Kentucky,  and  carries  on  a  large  inide  in 
tobacco,  hay,  grain,  and  pork.  It  has  also  a  foundr>\ 
wDollt'ii-factor}',  and  several  mills.  It  was  inoorpoiated 
as  a  citv  in  ISIO.  Popidation, 

HOWYER,  Sir  r.Konc.K.  R.vht.  (1S1M8S.?\  an 
English  jurist,  was  bom  at  Kadley,  Berkshire,  (K-t.  8, 
1811.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  calleil  to  the  bar 
in  1839.  He  noeived  the  honoianr  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
firom  Uie  UniTerrity  of  Oxford.  In  1850  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  C.itholic  faith.  In  l^'y'l  he  w:i9 
ele<  ted  to  Parliament  from  Dundalk  as  a  Lil«  ral.  and 
held  his  sejit  till  1.S»'.8,  having  sum-eded  to  his  title  in 
I860.  In  1.S74  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  Home 
Ruler  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  held 
this  position  till  18H0.  His  priaoipM  worfca  are  a  Dia- 
tertation  on  the  Statutat  of  the  MtUkai  CUu»;  Cmti- 
mentdn'nt  on  the  C'lmtituti'onal  Law  of  Etu/laud;  (^onu 
mmtariea  on  Mtnlern  Ci'n'l  I/<np;  (jonimenturiix  on 
Untr^ml  I^iblt'c  L'tw.    He  died  June  7,  ISs.'i 

BOYESEN^  Hjalmar  Hjorth,  a  noveli.st,  poet, 
andliteranrentie,  was  bom  Sept  23,  1848,  in  Freder- 
iksvaem,  Norway,  where  his  father.  Lieut.  Sarolf  F. 
Boyesen,  was  then  stationed  in  a  military  capacity  and 
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was  a  teacher  of  the  naval  academy.  Tic  was  the  old- ! 
est  of  I'ldirteeti  eliiMri-n.  Until  his  n'tin'iiient  in  1^7") 
his  latlier  was  uti  uffieer  in  tlie  Norwegian  araiv,  but 
spent  two  yean)  in  America  (1855-57).  He  had  mat 
eothusiasiD  for  America,  and  ho  made  each  one  of  'his 
sons  prumwe  to  spend  a  year  here  before  settling  down 
in  Norway.  For  th-.-s  ptirpose  he  ileiMJsited  sums  of 
money  with  a  ekrjryniun  in  ('hicneo  to  be  drawn  only 
by  each  of  the  nous  in  pi  rsmi.  Iliahnar  Iljortli  -jk  tit 
most  of  his  ehildhoinl  with  lii.s  matemaU  grand-parent 
(Jadgv  Hjorth)  at  S;  i  r  i  u  I ,  Sogp,  md  ifc  was  there  he 
TBOMved  his  earliest  and  must  lasting  imjiresNOOS  of  the 
Norse  life  nnd  scenery,  which  he  depicts  with  much 
viL'or  and  fidelity  in  his  stories,  and  esiMJeially  of  the 
I'olk-lore  and  ballad.^  which  he  heard  in  the  Hcrvants' 
hall  in  the  winter  evonini;s.  That  nervant.s'  hall  was  a 
forbidden  realm  which  he  had  to  visit  surreptitiously 
atler  he  was  aupjMised  to  be  in  bed.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Latin  school  id  Drammen,  and  entered  the  miiver- 
sity  in  18G7,  and  toolc  the  faxmm  phUntophicam  in 
1868.  In  1869  he  came  to  America,  where  he  beiran  , 
life  a.s  editor  of  Fifnnnl.  a  Norwe>;ian- Danish  nows- 
pap<r  ill  ;uiil  in  its  e<jhimn.s  he  earnestly 

dei'endi'd  the  cause  of  the  common  suhook.  Desiring 
an  opnortunity  of  niakini;  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Enj^lisn  language  and  literature,  he  accepted  a  i>ro- 
fciworship  of  littin  and  Greek  in  Urbana  University, 
Ohio,  wliere  he  remained  until  IST.'i,  when  he  went  to 
Ixipziir  and  fitndied  (Jcrmanic  philosophy  under  Zar- 
noke  and  llillilinind  urn-  vi.ir,  and  on  his  return  i'l' 
America  in  l>*74  he  %viw  nuule  as.sistant  professor  of 
German  at  Cornell  University,  and  professor  of  German 
literature  in  1875.  He  remained  there  nntil  1880,  when 
he  removed  to  New  York  with  a  view  of  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  In  ISSl  he  accepted  an  in- 
structorship  in  German  in  Cohindjia  CoUejre,  and  was 
ajtpointed  (libhuril  ]inif<'.s.sor  of  (icnnan  in  \S^'2.  His 
tirst  novel,  (Jumtar,  written  in  Urbana  in  lS71-7'2, 
mm  pnUianed  serially  in  the  Atlnnttc  AfontMi/  in  1S7;), 
and  appeared  in  book-form  in  1874  (4th  ed.  1879). 
It  was  published  in  Germany,  translated  by  Paul  Jiing- 
lini7.  in  I  S7'.',  His  second  novel,  ^1  ^nrnmuinx  I^ff/rim- 
t  ni/r,  ap]>eanHl  a.s  a  s  rial  in  Th^  dulajni,  and  in  Isjok- 
fiirrn  in  1^7.'i  idi-rman  c<l.  by  Junglint'.  Is>^0i.  Tnlei 
/mm  'I\ro  J/nnii'p/irrts,  a  colliH  tion  of  excellent  short 
■lories,  were  written  for  Scn'/mera  Monthly,  and  ap- 
peared in  book-form  in  1870.  This  was  followed  by 
Che^and  SehiBer  and  bv  Falconltfrg  (a  romance)  in 
187H.  In  appeannl  llhi  on  thr  Ili'llt^  (a  collec- 
tion  of  .short  Kt  ones'  atid  the  novel  Qufi-n  Titauia,  and 
in  1882  /(/(//^  "/  X'irirm/,  uml  (Jthrr  /Vm«.  Besiiles 
these  volumes  he  has  written  extensiveb^  tor  the  liter- 
an*  de{>artment«  of  the  leading  Aaflriean  periodicals. 
AU  his  shorter  stories  have  boen  several  tmiea  trans- 
lated into  Oeman,  and  hsve  eiuoyed  desen-ed  popu- 
larity. In  IH79-S(t,  Boyesen  wa.«  :iL':i:n  abroad,  and 
ffpent  the  irrcater  i)art  of  his  tiuic  in  Italy,  but  also 
some  niontlis  in  France  and  flennany.  lie  made  the 
acquaintanec  of  the  Kumian  novelist  Tuurgu^ueff  in 
Vslti  snd  has  been  in  close  corresiwndence  with  him 
over  since.  Personally  and  bv  his  writings  Toorga^neflf 
seems  to  liave  had  ^Tcat  innnence  on  Boyee^  s  later 
works,  while  his  first  work,  Giunmr.  a  channing  story 
of  Norse  |)casant-life,  is  the  n'sult  td'  his  study  of  Bjbm- 
son.  lloycsen  is  an  author  lif  ^rcat  nu  rit,  nn  industri- 
ous and  prolific  writer,  and  he  has  acquired  a  rare  com- 
mand of  nure  English.  (B.  B.  A.) 

BllACi:^  Cbableb  LoRmo,  an  Ameriesn  antnor 
and  phifainthroplst,  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jnoe 
10.  IhlVi.  He  irmdnafo.l  at  Yale  Colleire  in  IS  lfi^  and 
studied  theoloj.'y  at  New  Haven  and  in  the  I  nion 
Theolofrical  Seminary.  Nrw  York.  In  IS;^!  he  s<  t  out 
on  an  extensive  journey  in  Kunipe,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  \^as  aiTe.sted  and  imnrisoncd  in  Qmnrardein 
Castle  in  Hunj^aiy  by  the  Austrian  Govemmeut  on 
suspicion  of  being  an  agent  of  revolntionists  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  tried  twelve  times  before  a  i-onrt-martiid, 
and  was  tinully  released  by  the  iutcrpotiition  of  the 


I  Amerii-an  rhurf/r  d'nffin'rtv  at  Vienna.  C.  J.  !Mi-ruTtly 
As  a  re.-ult  ui  tiiis  journey  two  books  were  }>nldi-hed 
in  New  York  and  Lond()n — Ifungan/  in  1S'>1  and  JJ'nut 
Life  in  Gn-mnuy  Wi^'h^,).  Upon  his  n't  urn  to  Amer- 
ica, with  a  few  others  he  founded  the  "  Children  h  Aid 
Society  of  New  York"  for  the  saving  of  abandoned 
street-children  and  instniction  of  the  poon  st  Lovg  an-l 
Kirls.  In  1>.'>4  he  established  the  first  neWTslimV 
IcHjginR-house."  From  that  time  till  1882  this  house 
has  sheltered!  200,1)00  homeless  Imys.  In  I?*.'*.')  he 
founded  in  New  York  an  Italian  industrial  s.  h«M.I.  awl 
in  1856  »  umihur  school  for  Germans.  The  Children  < 
Aid  Sweety  has  in  thirty  years  ( I8S3)  sent  to  homes  in 
tlio  countn^  nearly  Ti'Mkhi  .^^treet-waifs ;  it  siiiiju.n* 
twenty-one  <lay-s(  liiNjLs  and  toiirteen  nijiht- or  hulf-tiue 
.s  -liools;  it  manages  six  lod-iinff-houaes  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  thus  cares  for  l2,()tMt  different  children  each 
year.  Its  annual  income  is  about  ^!25,0lKi.  and  its 
pfoperty  is  valued  at  $500,000.  In  1854.  Ut.  Brace 
was  msm'ed  to  Miss  Neill  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  In 
,  isr.r,  he  tmvelled  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  I  S-iT 
puhlLsheil  TIte  A'o/w  Fnlh.  His  other jAibli<-alii/n>  are 
—  Short  SrriitouK  to  Xrirsltn/s  f  ISfil  i,  The  Hocrs  of  tht 
Old  World  (1863),  Tiie  Neto  Wnt  (J 868),  The  ban- 
gfrom  Cli.-^'o's  qf  New  York  (1872),  Geste  CkrM 
(18S3).  The  hist-named  is  a  huitoiy  of  hunane  prag* 
leas  under  Christianity. 

BRACKETT,  Anna  C,  an  American  teacher  and 
author,  wa.n  Uirn  at  Biwton,  Mas.«t.,  IS.'W.  She  I'rjd- 
'  uatid  at  the  Normal  Seh<H)l  at  Framinijham.  Ma.-*-  , 
in  FebruoTA',  I.*<56,  and  began  teachinjr  in  the  ^unlmt'T. 
In  Septcml)er  she  became  assi.stant  in  the  nonual  .s*^  IkkJ, 
and  remained  there  till  1869,  when  she  went  to  Cbaries- 
ton,  S.  C,  to  be  asmtant  in  the  Oiris'  High  and  Nur> 
mal  School.  In  ISfil  she  ntunied  to  iln  Ni  rih.  .md 
became  a-saistant  in  the  llii.']i  .^'i1hh>1  at  (  ,nii!  ri<ii'p. 
Mass.  In  l-'i-  she  toiik  i-liar-'c  of  \]w  ( ';t y  N.  iir  d 
School  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  remained  there  till  1>^71, 
when  tihe  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  New  York  Ci^t 
which  she  still  conducts.  She  has  been  a  contribotor 
in  prtise  and  poctr>'  to  magadnes  and  newspapers  and 
a  wnstant  wnter  in  educational  publication.';.  She  h:^* 
written  The  Eduattiun  of  Anirrimn  (jtrlt,  1>«74,  eom- 
t)ili  1  Pi  '  fnj  for  Home  and  S<Ii<>ol,  1876,  and  tno^ 
lated  KoM'nkranx's  l^agoaik  ah  Sy^tevu 

BRACKETT,  Walter  M.,  an  American  artist^  was 
bom  at  Unitf,  Maine,  Juno  1 4,  1 823.  He  has  painted 
portraits  and  other  works,  but  is  celebrated  Ibr  bM  spir 
ited  pictures  of  frame-fish.  His  best-known  work  is  a 
series  of  four  rejiresentinp  the  capture  of  a  salmon: 
these  arc  entitleil  resp<H  tivelv  The  Rise,  The  Leap.  'Die 
La.st  StnigLde,  and  Lsinded.  Brackett  isaskilful  painter 
within  the  limits  of  his  specialty.  Tlie  series  above  re- 
fcired  to,  and  others  of  his  perfonuanoes,  have  been 
snooeesfblly  reproduced  in  color,  and  have  enjoyed 
Krcat  popularity.  This  artist  is  one  of  tbe  Otlginsl 
menil)ers  of  the  Art  Club  of  Boston. 

BKAfM.^UFM()Xn,  JosEPn-Ftt.f.x,  a  French  ar^ 
w;w  Ixjni  m  Paris,  May  22,  1833.  He  studied  under 
<  I.  ( i uiehanl.  Since  1872,  jBraoquemond  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  porodain  and  faience  nianufactor>-  of 
the  Havilands,  and  has  bad  char^re  of  a  branch  of  ths 
LinioRCS  establishment  at  Auteuil.  He  is  himself  aa 
accompli.she<l  and  enthusia.<;tic  artist,  and  he  has  called 
about  liiiii  a  coiiipaiiy  of  able  itsiistant.s.  The  mwdt 
of  his  eniplovmcnt  ha.s  been  to  ^'atly  raise  the  artistic 
repute  of  tlie  llavilan<l  wan-s  and  to  give  a  new  im- 
poiae  to  the  ceramic  art.  Before  devoting  himself  te 
oeramies  Bracqoemond  adiieved  great  odehrity  as  as 
etcher,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  ablest  woriben 
with  the  needles  and  the  acid  in  Prance.  He  has  eie- 
cntcd  a  large  numl>er  of  plates,  amotiL'  the  mo<t  cele- 
brated of  which  are  Krasmus  after  llolbi^in's  portrait 
and  The  Tourney  after  Rubens,  both  of  which  were 
ordered  by  the  (ioverament  This  artist  has  received 
menials  lH)'th  for  his  poitimits  and  his  etehings. 

BRADDOCK,  a  town  of  Allegheny  oo..  Pa.,  is  oa 
the  Monongaheia  River,  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Fittt- 
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bar^,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  tlic  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroads.  Her«  Gen.  Edward  BmddtK-k  waa 
defoatod  mi  ;  kllli  !  in  I7>5.  Thctown  h;i.s  ttin-e  liotcls, 
an  opera-hi msf,  ^mblic  hiill.  tlirue  weekly  new»pstp<T8, 
and  IS  in  part  lighted  with  the  electric  light.  The 
princi|)al  inilustrial  establishments  are  Beaaemer  steel- 
works and  large  car-works;  the  other  indnatrics  are 
mining;  and  boat-building.  It  was  incoiponitad  W  a 
borough  in  Population,  3310. 

BKADDOCK,  Ki.\v,\RD  (died  175r)i.  a  Bntlsh  fron- 
eral,  was  the  .'mjh  of  Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Brkwidock, 
who  retired  froui  tin  service  in  Sept.,  1716,  and  died 
at  Bath,  Eqgland,  June  15,  1725.  Though  both  father 
and  son  seem  to  have  been  iavorites  at  court,  the  family 
U  luiknowu,  and  no  others  of  tliat  name  have  been  in 
tLc  service.  The  son  entered  ensign  in  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  Oct  II,  1710,  and  was  made  lieutenant 
in  1716.  He  was  a  brave,  well-lrHin«  d  soldier  and  a 
rigid  martinet,  but  in  private  life  di— .  l  it. .  a  LMinKlfr, 
mod  a  debauohee.  He  fought  a  duel  wiih  CoL  Waller 
with  Bword  and  pistol,  May  2fi,  1718.  He  especially 
•bowed  a  hnrd-hcarted  disposition  wln  ti  his  sister,  after 
klflin^  her  Ibrtimo.  ouinmitted  suicide  ut  Bath  in  1731. 
Having  been  maile  raptnin  in  the  fnot  guarrls,  Feb.  I't. 
1736,  oe  served  in  the  Netherlauda,  and  was  present  at 
tbsbttdes  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  after  which  he 
WM  promoted  to  be  first  major  of  his  regimeot.  Be- 
tiinung  to  England  in  July,  1745,  be  served  with  the 
duke  of  CumU'rland  in  Scotland,  au<l  wxh  madr  Ueuten- 
ant^colonel  in  Xoveml>er.  He  wasnnpointed  liriiradier- 
general  April  23,  174*),  romniandt'd  a  di  tarhnx  nt  in 
the  en>edition  a^nst  Uuiberon  in  September,  and  con- 
tinnedTio  aemrioe  in  the  Netherlands  til  the  eod  of  1 748. 
In  1753  be  went  to  Gibrokar  to  take  eonunaad  of  the 
Fomteenth  foot,  and  rertorad  order  in  that  unruly  regi- 
ment. He  was  appointed  msyor-peneml  Mar.ii  L"*. 
1 764,  and  in  September  commander  of  all  1  Ii.'<  Majif  ty  is 
troops  in  Ncirtli  AnicricH.  llf  .•^ailt-d  trom  England 
Pea  ^1,  and  arri%c'd  at  Hampt<m  Kuada,  Va.,  March 
2,  1765^  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  governors  of 
OtB  colonies,  calling  them  to  meet  him  for  conference 
in  Aprii,  and  nrging  the  formation  of  a-oonmon  fhnd 
for  liie  i  xiH'n.s*'s  of  the  war.  Bniddi  w-k  .s<ion  learned 
the  reluctiiUL-e  ut'  the  provinci.il  iusstnililit-f*  to  i-dvt'  uu 
the  control  of  the  money  rais-  il  l>y  them,  yet  lie  was  dil- 
igent in  making  preparations  tiir  the  main  expedition 
against  Fort  ])u  Qui^ane.  Sianing  with  his  regulars 
fiom  Alexandria,  V  a. ,  he  reached  Frederick,  Md.,  Apcil 
24,  and  was  obliged  to  wut  tbere  fiir  wagons  neecwaiy 
to  transport  hi.s  stdre.i.  Hen-  lui  Wiis  JiMiu'd  l*y  Waah- 
inirton.  whom  he  invite*!  Ki  he  aide-de-caui|i.  and  by 
Fninklin,  tli<  ii  iMistmaster-goneral  of  the  colonies  The 
latter  succeeded  in  j^rof-nring  the  wagons,  and  i:traddock 
noted  this  as  alm^l.^t  the  only  instance  of  promptness 
Mid  seal  on  the  part  of  the  oc^oniatti  fiow6Ter«  he  re- 
jected the  cautions  of  FbuiMin  and  othen  with  rmrd 
to  ambuscades  of  India n-?,  ;itid  set  out  for  Fort  (Jnm- 
berland.  where  all  the  i'vrcea  were  to  asecmbh.  Tliey 
consisted  of  Unni  regidars,  liO  Hailors,  1200  jirovlni  ials, 
and  a  few  friendly  Indians.  On  the  7th  ot  June  they 
Stated  hf  the  path  which  Walllington  had  marked 
nearly  two  years  before,  and  a  paseage  was  slowly  cleared 
for  the  armr.  On  reaching  Little  Meadonre,  June  18, 
Braddock  deejilcd  to  leave  the  1>aL.'LraL.'e  in  eaiui)  In 
charge  of  ( !ol.  Dunbar  and  pajdi  ti  irward  with  a  light 
division.  The  French  commander,  M.  de  Contreeteur, 
being  informed  of  his  movements,  was  prepnrinL'  to  sur- 
lenmrFoTtDn  Quesne,  when  Capt.  Braujfu  |irup<jsed 
to  make  an  ambuscade,  and  persuaded  the  lodiaos  to 
follow  hitn.  On  the  morning  of  July  9th  the  British 
ad\  atu  e.  nndrr  (_'<il.  Gage  (afterwards Gen.  Gage),  when 
within  .seven  miles  of  the  turt,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  motley  band  of  French  and  Indians.  The  Brit- 
ish returned  the  fire,  and  Bca\i,jcu  fell,  but  Dumas  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  and  restrained  the  Indians  from 
immediate  flight.  Braddock,  hearing  the  aoand  of  the 
conflict  and  prying  forward,  found  nis  sotdieia  &Uing 
hsokinoontusiun.  andvshdjrstiovetotsU^themsgsinA 
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their  invisible  foc^.  Wlien  llie  main  body  of  regulars 
came  un  he  rel'iistid  to  alluw  ihcm  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  tlic  provincials  and  seek  shelti  r  Ixdiind  the  trees, 
a-j  advised  by  Washington,  They  fought  with  dcspcr- 
aif  hravery  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  general, 
abandooins  sU  hope  of  vicUn;,  ordered  a  retreat,  which 
forthwith  tteoame  a  root.  Tnough  mortallv  wounded, 
ho  continneil  to  five  rmlerp,  and  when  the  regulars 
liitd  he  wa.M  l)onu-  i'nan  tlu-  field  by  a  few  Americans. 
He  wa.s  carried  in  a  tuudiril  titly  miles  to  Dunbar's 
camp,  where,  alter  eommitiing  aniurs  to  Washington, 
he  died,  Julv  13,  1755.  Of  1460  men,  including  89 
oommisBioned  officttrn,  who  entered  the  fight.  t<-Il,  of 
whom  6Swere  officers,  were  kiOed  or  wcnmded.  Of 
Braddock's  aides,  WasliinL-ton  alone  ewcaped  nnhurt. 
The  vast  amount  ot  miliiare  stores  whieii  ha<:l  !>cen 
traiisixirted  throutdi  the  wildeme.ss  with  .'^urh  ditficnlty 
was  aestroyed.    The  total  loss  of  the  Frenoli  and  In- 


dians 


57,  of  whom  5  were  officers.  Braddock's 


military  chest  with  £2d,000  and  his  calnnet  were  cap- 
tured ;  bis  instructions  from  die  British  mimstry  and 

private  papers  were  sent  to  Canada,  an<}  theme  to 
France.  The  defeat  exposed  the  frontiers  of  the  mid- 
dle eolonies  to  inroads  of  the  sivairo.s.  and  coniiielli^d 
the  inhabitants  to  resort  to  strenuous  nieusurcs  for  seli- 
defence.  Dreadful  as  was  the  blow  at  the  tioM,  it 
taught  the  colonists  that  the  rifleman  of  America  wa^ 
in  nis  own  fbre^s,  superior  to  the  rigid ly-discipKned 
n'gular  of  England,  ami  sened  to  prt  imre  ihem  to 
maintain  their  rights  in  the  coming  stru^jiile  for  inde- 
pendence. 

the  irUton^Brtddadfa  JSnudifMH,  by  Wmthrop  8«r- 
geiit,  pnblUhea  tgr  the  Fenaqrlwmia  Historical  Hociety 
(Phila.,  18S5).  (J.  r.  h.) 

BRADFORD,  a  city  of  McKean  co.,  PH.,  is  6  miles 

S  of  the  New  "\  .Tk  State  line,  on  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  and  Kric  iUiSroad.  It  is  also  on  the  Rochester 
and  1  *it  I  si  Ml  rg  Railroad,  ami  is  ronneeted  l<y  other  mads 
with  Warren,  Kendall,  Kinzua,  Kidrwi,  and  other  towns 
of  the  oil-region  adjacent.  It  has  six  banks  (two 
national),  several  hotels,  two  daily  end  one  week^ 
newspaper,  nine  dinrehes,  and  fbttr  schools.  Tts  bnsi- 
iK'ss  and  mannfaetnres  an^  all  cDniiectcd  with  the  pro- 
tlurtion  of  oil.  It  has?  a  park  and  water-works,  and  is 
lighted  with  vas.  It  was  a  small  villa^'c  until  oil  was 
discovered  in  the  vicinity,  but  has  since  grown  rapidly, 
and  in  1879  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  Its  population, 
which  in  U10  was  1446,  in  1880  had  inoreaaed  to  9197. 

BRADFORD,  WitMAW,  an  American  artist,  was 
bom  at  New  Bedford.  !NTa.'<s. ,  in  1S27.  He  wa.s  origi- 
nally uiigiigtid  in  mereantile  pursuits,  and  pr.i<tis<'d  :it 
painting  for  pastime.  <ira'liially,  however,  his  inti-n'st 
m  the  study  of  coast-scenen*'  increased,  and  his  t^uci'css 
with  the  public  was  such  that  he  was  induced  to  «lcvotc 
himself  enliWTdiy  to  painting.  It  was  the  novelty  and 
mterest  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave  his  attention 
that  gained  applause  for  his  works,  quite  as  much  nn 
their  tpclinical  njerit  As  a  technician  he  is  har<l  and 
lalnm^d.  hut  he  liiis  an  excellent  fcdimr  for  p":rt iires<|ue 
effect,  and,  l>eia,:i  the  first  to  represent  with  any  degree 
ofaileqnacy  the  iccf>erg»  and  the  ice-bound  ooset  of  Lath 
rodor  and  the  Arctic  regions,  his  pictures  have  a  partic- 
ular interest  and  value.  Bradfbw  has  visited  the  Arc- 
It."  recrions  scverd  tinir.^  fiir  the  purjiose  of  !'kctcbing'. 
Among  his  principal  wurkw  are  Tlx'  ."^leamtT  Panther 
among  the  Icebergs,  Field-Icc  in  .Mi  lviile  Bay  nnder 
the  Midnight  Sun.  Fishing-lioats  in  the  Bay  of  Fundv, 
Sldpwreck  off  Nantucket,  Lighthouse  in  St.  John's 
1 1  arbor,  and  Fishing-boats  Getting  under  Way.  Brad- 
ford's  works  have  been  even  more  popnfav  in  Ehigland 
than  in  America.    His  Field  fee  in  Melville  Bay  waa 

fMindiased  by  the  queen,  while  others  of  his  piHurca 
ell  into  tin;  hands  of  scarcely  less  influential  pair.,ns. 

BRAfrt;,  BiiAXTON  (181.i-lH7f»),  a  gencnl  in  the 
Confederate  anny,  was  bom  in  Warren  co.,  N.  C,  in 
1  s  1 .5.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and  was  ap- 
poirned  second  fienteuant  of  the  Tbad  srtiBeiy.  He 
wBs  engsgsd  in  the  Seminole  War,  snd  served  in  the 
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Sooth  and  Weat until  th«  U«noMi  War,  whenheaerred 
nider  0«ii.  Taylor.  Hb  whole  career  hi  Mezioo  ma 

brilliant  ami  liis  pnniintioii  nipi(l.  At  Bueiia  Vista  he 
vnxs  ill  (■luiiuiaini  nt'a  liatit-n  uf  light  artillery,  and  dis- 
tin.Lruislicii  hiiiisclt' Ity  Ins  c(ii/lnei.s  ami  courage.  After 
the  Mexican  War  he  retired  from  the  annv  and  became 
a  planter  in  LouiaiaiM.  Wben  tlie  Civil  War  broke 
out  CoL  Bia^iiaai»iida«Qiiniander-iD-oluef  of  all  the 
State  tfoopB  in  Lodaiaiia.  When  the  provisioiiRl  gov- 
eninient  of  the  Confederate  Stat<'s  \v;is  cstalilishcd  at 
MontjL'omcry,  Ala.,  he  waii  apiMiiiited  brigadier-general 
and  plai-cd  in  command  at  Peusju'cla,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  18C1.  In 
Februaiy,  1862,  he  was  made  a  nuuor-general,  with  his 
headgaaiten  U  Mobile,  in  oomnnnd  of  the  aeoond 
division  of  the  OonlMenite  army.  At  the  hattle  of 
Shiloh,  Ajml  fi,  Gen.  Bragg  commanded  the  centre 
of  the  Confederate  army.  He  wa«  8<Kin  after  made  a 
full  gciicnd  and  appointed  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missiasippi.  On  ScpL  5,  1802,  he  marched 
northward  through  Tennessee  and  captured  Munford- 
TiUe.  EjT.,  with  4000  priaonen,  but  ailerwaida  declined 
hatue  with  the  l^ideiiu  general  Buell,  who  reeaptored 
Munfordvillc  and  covered  Louisville.  After  the  battle 
of  I'erryville.  Bragg  retreated  to  Tei)nes.see.  Efforts 
Were  then  made  lo  have  him  removed  from  his  com- 
mand, but  he  was  retained,  and  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember appeared  before  NaahviB^  where  the  Fed- 
etal  amir  vadm  Oea  Boeectau  was  preparing  for 
a  firrward  moremeoL  _  After  tiie  battle  of  Stone 
River,  which  l&sted  with  varying  fortunes  for  five 
days,  and  terminated  on  Jan.  4,  18t">.3,  Gen.  IJragK  re- 
treated to  Tullalioma,  Tenn.,  where  lie  remained  in- 
active for  aevenil  months.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1 863, 
having  been  reinferced,  Gen.  Bragg  determined  to  risk 
another  engagement,  and  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
firaght  Sept  20,  proved  a  brilliant  but  barren  victon,- 
for  the  Confederates.  Ilis  disastn  ii.s  ilt  feat  at  Mis- 
sionary Kid^c,  Nov.  '2.'j,  lstj:{,  oonipi-licd  liim  to  retreat 
to  Palton,  (fa.,  and  he  .soon  after  a.sked  to  be  relieved 
of  the  commatid,  wliit  li  re<iue«t  wau  granted.  On  Feb. 
24,  18C4,  he  was  calleil  to  llichmond  and  made  miUtary 
adviaer  of  Jefferson  Davis.  His  last  services  in  the 
field  were  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  fought  the  un- 
decisive battle  of  Kinston,  March  8,  1865.  Ha  died  at 
Galveston.  Texiw.  Sept.  27,  ISTtV 

BRAroWOOD,  a  city  of  Will  l  o  .  Dl.,  is  on  the 
Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Iajius  RuilnKul.  hi  miles  .S.  W. 
of  Chicago.    It  ha.s  two  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers, 

amnrio-haU,  puUioUbruy,  fiveohuiohes,  and  iburpubUo 
•cboofaL   Its  prinoipal  mdnalryii  llie  mininii:  of  bitu* 

minou.s  coal,  .in  fsnoaive  fielcf  of  whii  h,  witli  seams  3 
feet  thick,  underiiet  the  neighborhood  ul  a  deptli  of  SO 
to  100  feet.  This  was  discovered  in  lSfj5.  and  \^■llat 
had  been  an  unoooupied,  barren  prairie  speedily  became 
a  town,  which  was  ineociwnted  aa  a  dtgr  m  ISIZ.  Fop- 

BRaINEBD,  the  county-seat  of  Crow  Wing  co., 
Minn.,  is  on  the  E.  hunk  of  the  Miasissipnt  Biver  150 
miles  N.  of  St.  Paul  and  1.!.')  miles  W.  oT  Duluth,  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Western  Railroad  uf  Minnesota.  It  has  eight  hotels, 
a  national  bank,  a  daily  and  a  weekly  uew.spaper,  seven 
ehurcbes,  and  six  schools.  It  has  two  large  saw-mills, 
a  aash-and-door  factor>',  and  Uirge  railroad  machine- 
shops.  It  is  in  a  pine  fon^t ;  was  settled  in  1870  and 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1881.  Its  population  has 
rapidly  increased  since  1880,  when  it  was  18t').5. 

BIIAKK,  KOR  Vjis-iKLS.  The  ship  brake  is  a  novel 
8«eVol.IV.  Hpjdication  of  familiar  pnnciples,  by  which 
p.  191  Am!  it  IS  claimed  that  the  progress  of  a  vessel  in 
KiUn'ed'i^^  motion  can  instantly  Ik?  checked,  and  the 
v&s,Hel  be  bn'mght  from  full  lieailway  to  a 
stop  within  Ui  feet.  The  apparatus. invented  hy  Mr. 
John  Mc.Xdams  of  Boston,  NlaK«. ,  liii.s  not  yet  In^en 
brought  into  i)nicti»"al  ser\'iee,  hut  many  e.xperimenl.s 
were  made  in  Boston  harbor  during  the  summer  of 
1862  with  models  of  different  aiie  and  with  a  periboted 


brake  attaohed  to  the  steamer  City  Point.  This  iaa 
small  ride>whedl  passenger-boat.,  85  feet  long  on  Ae 
water-line,  29  feet  beam,  ami  In  iru  hes  draft  of  water. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  witneKstd  these  expe- 
riments that  they  fully  pustaine<i  the  claim  of  the  lu 
ventor  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  machine.  What 
were  deemed  decisive  tests  were  made  when  the  i 
boat  had  a  speed  of  11  miles  an  hour,  with  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  inch,  the  sea  beingr  ooa- 
paratively  smooth.  Under  these  cinuin.'Jtances  the 
boat  was  brought  to  a  stand  in  movinc  a  di.>«tance  vary- 
ing, in  different  experiments,  from  7  to  ]i)  feet.  Tli»; 
models  were  attached  to  smaller  craft,  the  smaJles 
being  a  light  row-boat  propelled  with  a  angle  pair  of 
pan.  Reaaoning  from  all  the  reeuHa  arrived  a^  the 
inventor  hai  fnlT  confidence  that  the  apparatua,  beinr 
:ini|HT!y  prnportioned,  may  with  similar  effectivcnf*-. 
k;  enijiloyed  uy  wa-goinc  ve.i.H.'l.'i  of  any  siie,  and  that 
any  ot  these  may  be  clici  kcii  at  full  speed  and  the  fur- 
ward  i)rourc.«s  stopped  within  the  maximum  distarnr 
nameu.  In  tiic  cxperinantano  assistance  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  machine  was  aooght  for  \a  revoisinc  the 
paddle-wheda,  nor,  in  the  opinion  ot  the  iiiwnfeac< 
will  such  co-operation  by  reversal  of  paddle-wheel  or 
propeller  Ik;  important,  lKX"au.'«e  the  whole  efTt-ct  can  he 
produced  Itefure  the  engine  ctui  \>e  revirwd.  And  it 
IS  an  incidental  advantage  claimed  that  the  Uabilitj  u> 
breakage  OT  derangement  of  maehineiy  bf  rev«nal  it 

llie  <^ecjc  on  the  vessel's  progress  is  produced  by 
the  opening  out  laterally  from  the  .stem-iKi.'^t  ami  under 
the  vetwid's  run  of  two  iron  or  steel-jtlate  wings  i>r  fins, 
one  on  each  .side.    'flie.«H>  hinge  on  the  stem-p<^»st,  ami 
when  ouen  are  firmly  held  in  pliiee  hy  stays  ol  bar  iroa 
or  steel.  ^  When  fully  open  their  position  is  at  right 
anglea  with  the  keel    In  opening,  the  initial  thrust 
is  prodnced  by  a  spring  which  acts  when  its  fasteninr 
within  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  released.    This  thrust 
projects  the  forwanl  edge  of  eaih  fin  an  inch  nr  two 
out  from  the  ve.ssel  .s  side,  and  the  action  of  the  wat«f 
under  the  ship's  run  instantly  forces  the  fin  wiiie  open. 
The  staya  work  throujzh  water-tight  tuWs  carried  op> 
ward  at  an  angle  withm  the  veaeeFs  hull   The  fins  are 
nearly  but  not  absolutely  flat^  being  moulded  to  the 
shape  of  the  hull    The  rei|uisitc  s^tiflfness  is  givt-a 
them  by  flat  crofw-bars  riveted  through  the  plat.v 
The  j>liite^  u.«ed  on  the  City  Point  were  of  .«t.  <1 
inch  thick  near  the  hiriL'cs,  graduated  to  i  inch  at  the 
outer  or  forward  edges.    In  practical  u.s<'  it  is  projK^sed 
(hat  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  hull  against  which 
thft  Una  lap  when  cloaed  shall  he  eat  awajr  or  connta-- 
sank  to  a  depth  c.piul  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  «<:i 
that  when  cloM'ii  the  tins  shall  W  flush  with  the  ireo- 
eral  surfiice.    The  fin  is  closed  hy  means  of  a  chain 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  plates  at  the  proper 
vantage-pobt  and  operated  lirom  within  the  vetM  hf 
a  caftan  or  windUaa.  The  chain,  liko  the  auvs, 
passes  inward  and  upward  through  a  water-tight  tube, 
and  it  serves,  with  the  stay.*;,  to  sustain  the  {m-^v'.urf 
brought  upon  tlie  tin  when  ojten.     It  is  supp<wd  tli;ii 
one  chain  for  each  fin  will  generally  Ik-  nuflicicnt.  hut 
the  nundxT  of  stays  will  vary  with  the  depth  of  the 
fin,  which  it  is  intended  shall  in  all  cases  extend  down 
ward  to  the  koel.  £ach  fin  used  for  the  City  Point 
measnred  48_  inehea  verUcally,  uid  two  stays  for  eadi 
provc'l  .'^ufiieient    In  horizontal  extension  <  arh  rae**- 
ured  t'l  feet    The  resistance  which,  thiHiretically.  a  fin 
can  exert  again.>it  a  given  pressure  or  rate  of  motion 
makos  0  feet  an  ample  horizontal  extension  in  ai^'  Gaa& 
With  increased  depth  of  water  the  reaiating  e^iaeilr  ii 
angnented  in  iMira  than  wnple  ratio.,  ThoiMnuMnBt 
adyantajre  chimed  for  the  apparatua  ia  ita  inalant  avail- 
ability     a  pn  ventivc  of  collision  by  one  vessel  with 
another  or  with  any  fi.vtHl  or  pon<lerous  floating  ohjeet 
thus  making  naviiration  in  a  field  of  iceberg!*,  or  in  s 
tideway  near  to  piers  or  other  vessels  at  anchor,  safe 
and  mra.  Danger  in  any  of  these  forma  being  inmi- 
inenti  a  man  atationed  at  the  gearing  najr  inatmlf 
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rcsiKiml  to  comniiiml  for  the  safety  of  ihs  tesacl.  In- 
cidentally, an  adviintAsc  of  considemble  importAnce 
ariseM  from  the  practicuibility  of  using  either  fin  singly, 
whereby  •  TeMel  may  be  turned  on  her  keel  ezi)edi- 
tioaalf.  It  M  sappoeed  that  the  appliance  will  chiefly 
be  useful  for  steam-goin;^  crafl.  Liabilitv  of  the  appa- 
ratus to  bet»me  inoperative  is  anticipatetl  by  no  attach- 
ing the  hinges  to  tho  stern-jxwt  that  either  fin  be 
unshipped  and  hoisted  aboard.  It  may  be  added  tliat 
in  the  experiments  made  the  sudden  stopping  of  the 
\  vm:\  was  not  attended  bv  any  unoomfortoble  jar,  the 
water  serving  to  cushion  the  impact        (d.  w.  b.) 

BRANDKS,  George  Maurici!  Cohkn,  a  Danish 
author.  wa«  b<jm  at  Copenhagen,  Feb.  4,  1K42,  of  a 
Jewish  family.  Af\er  studying  philosophy  and  aesthet- 
ics at  the  university  of  his  native  eity,  he  made  joumej-s 
to  France,  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
entering  into  intimate  reflations  with  the  fwemoet  free- 
thinkers of  the  time.  His  reputation  tm  m  brillnmt  wri- 
ter had  already  been  established  by  his  es-saj-s  on  Roman 
I/iftojy  and  on  Fntf  in  Ancinit  Trnf/nhi,  when  his  work 
on  iJunUtm  in  the  Ixitntt  Philomiiliw  Isnih  l-.wc  riw 
to  a  fierce  controversy,  increased  hy  his  trmmlation  of 
J.  Stuart  Mill's  trann  on  Thr  Svlgt^ion  of  Wnmm 
and  on  UttNtananAm.  In  bis  jEtthttic  Studiu  (JC*- 
tketuke  StudiiT,  IRAH)  and  bis  Orih'd$ntt  and  Ihr- 
trait*  {Kritiktr  ng  Portrnits.  iHT'Vi  he  shows  himself  a 
discinlc  of  M.  Taine,  and  his  work  on  Frt^rh  jEtithet- 
irs(ii>ii  /'rn  ii\l:r  .F.stlii  til:  i  mrr  I)ii'<i\  ISTni  i.^  a  de- 
lencc  ot  lii.s  nuiHter  H  KVHtcm.  His  most  iiuportniit  work 
is  Thr  Minn  <  '>irrtnl»  of  the  Idttrnture  of  the  Niiuti  nith 
Cmtury  {Die  IfamttMkmmgm  der  Literatur  dt»  XIX. 
JahrhuniUrt9),  cf  wbteh  fimr  Tohnaes  were  publiHhed 
in  Dani.sh  and  in  Oerinan  (lH72-7fi).  Tn  this  work  he 
endeavored  to  tnnv  and  prove  a  gradual  intellectual 
emancipation  thii>iii.'li  the  first  half  of  the  presi  nt  cen- 
tur>-.  The  a^'itation  caused  by  his  former  works  was 
rou.>^eil  to  a  still  greater  hoight  Dy  tbe  tone  of  this  new 

EaUioation,  and  his  opponents  sooceeded  in  ftreventing 
h  appointment  as  proftssor  in  tbe  University  of  Co- 
penhagen. In  1S77  he  rmMishc<!  nii  ('x<<'ll(  nt  hint'- 
raphy  of  the  Daninh  iihilo.M(|(hiT  Siirm  Kitrkegaiinl 
ami  !^kfti'hfs  <it' I'anipti  i^oetK  [IhinsL-r  ] >i<it-;i\.  hi 
the  tame  vear  he  removed  to  lierlin,  and  he  afterwards 
wrote  and  le<iured  chiefly  in  German.  He  has  pub- 
lished Emku  ngnir[m^).  Lord  BeaarngfiM  (1878^ 
Modeme  CMstrr  (1881),  BjomMm  vnd  /hen  (1882). 
He  also  n'vi.scd  and  enlarged  the  (Jeminn  tninplation 
«»f  hi.s  great  work,  adding  a  ."ith  volmne  on  the  Roman- 
tie  whiwii  in  Fratii  e,  and  a  •'■lli  on  "  Young  Germany." 
BjV  his  labors  the  study  of  the  literature  of  other  coun- 
tries has  been  greatly  extended  thlOi4;hoat  the  north 
of  Europe.  In  J>eniii«rk  and  Nonniysa  entice  school 
of  poets  end  piuee-mileiB  IbUowe  in  the  path  narked 
out  by  him.  In  the  latter  part  of  18R2  he  was  reeiilled 
to  his  native  land  to  (It  liver  n  inilar  courses  of  lerturos 
on  literal i;ri'-  lie  \h  mw  of  (lie  iliit  f  (•(Jiitriliuturs  to 
the  JJeuttche  Ruiuhrhau.  He  is  a  man  of  extensive 
knowledge,  great  energ>',  and  untiring  industry,  a  keen 
critto,  an  earnest  thinker,  and  a  very  orilliant  writer. 

BRANT  (Eng.  brand,  brent,  brant,  eqoivdent  tO 
fntmt,  from  the  color),  a  kind  of  goo.se,  no*  or  itnser 
hrnnta  or  hrmta,  now  usually  railed  lirnticla  brenia. 
The  orthoeniphy  of  the  Engli.sh  wonl  has  long  fluctu- 
ated, but.  in  thi.s  country  at  least,  has  settled  m  hmnt. 
This  species,  belonging  to  the  same  ^enus  as  the  Can- 
ada wikl-gooae  (Bamida  Cana^^ttu),  is  oommon  to 
Enrope  and  North  America ;  it  is  ehiefly  maritime,  bnt 
■x\m  found  in  suitable  places  in  the  interior.  It  meas- 
ures aUiut  two  feet  in  length  and  four  in  extent  of 
wings;  the  bill,  feet,  head,  neck,  and  fore  part  of  the 
body  are  black,  the  neck  with  a  small  patch  of  white 
streaks  on  each  side ;  other  parts  dark-grny,  blacken- 
ing on  the  wings  and  tail,  whitening  on  the  teil-ooverts. 
A  darker-colored  variety,  known  to  gnnnera  as  the  bhok 
brant,  i.t  p<vuliar  to  North  .Ann  ri' a  '  /?.  }nqr>mu»). 

BKANT,  Joseph,  whose  ludiiui  name  wa»  Thaykn- 
DAXBOBA  (1742-1807),  a  ftmons  Mohawk  ehki;  was 


born  in  Ohio  abont  1742.  lie  is  mippoecd  to  have 
been  a  grandson  of  one  of  the  five  Imiian  kings  who 
visited  England  in  171 1  and  are  mentioneil  by  Addison 
in  the  Spectator.  When  onlv  thirteen  years  of  i^, 
with  two  older  l)n)thers,  he  followed  the  Mohawk  lung 
Hendrick  in  Sir  William  Johnson's  campaign  against  the 
French  at  Lake  Georsre.  About  17150  he  was  sent  by 
Sir  William  to  Rev.  Klenzar  Wbeelook's  Tiiilian  ci-hool 
at  Jx'banon,  Conn.,  and  in  1772  he  acted  m  interpreter 
to  a  missionary.  Sir  William,  who  was  8ui>erinteiident 
of  Indian  afijau8,and  ha<i  taken  MoUie  Brant.  Joseph's 
nster,  as  his  eoaeabiBef  frequently  employed  nim  as  an 
agent  among  varioos  tnbes.  Ailer  Sir  William's  death 
in  1774.  his  son-in-law.  Col.  Guy  Johnson,  became  su- 

tK-rinteudent,  and  made  Hmnt  hi.s  se<TCtar}'.  When  the 
levolution  broke  out  the  Mohawks,  under  the  influence 
of  Johnson,  adhered  to  the  British  cause.  Brant  went 
to  Canada,  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  had  aooess 
to  the  nobiUty.  His  picture  was  painted  bv  RonnejT 
for  the  eari  of  Warwick  Returning  to  Canada  in  1 776, 
he  took  part  in  the  hostile  operations  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  colonies,  and  rc<civ(  .1  a  commission  in 
the  British  army.  Though  he  attained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  wiis  generally  known  as  Captain  Brant  He 
foiuht  in  the  battle  of  Oriakaiv.  Aog.  o,  1777,  where  the 
Indians  and  the  Tories  weie  defedbed  in  Che  bloodiest 
encounter,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  that 
occurred  during  tne  war.  In  company  with  the  John- 
Bons  and  the  Butlers  he  led  the  Indians  in  many  raids 
on  border  settlements  in  New  York,  but  waa  not  present 
at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  as  was  popolariysnpposed. 
In  the  summer  of  1779,  (lea.  Sullivan  made  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York,  and. 
aflcr  a  fight  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  destroyed 
their  village  at  Newtown,  near  the  jtresent  site  of 
Klmira.  in  revetitro  for  thi.s,  Br.int  the  next  year, 
with  300  Indians  and  Tories,  laid  waste  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  When  tbe  war  was  over  the  Six  Nations  were 
mortified  to  learn  that  nothing  had  been  said  in  the 
treaty  about  them.  The  Mohawks  were  then  encamped 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  Hiv'T,  hnt  n.s  Hrant 
.<aid  they  were  determined  to  sink  or  Hwini  with  the  Eng- 
lish, ho  went  to  tJovernor-irencral  IIuMiuiand  and  iusked 
tor  a  tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  was  granted.  Brant  now  devoted  himsdf  to  the 
aria  of  peaoe,  and  labored  earnestly  tat  the  improve- 
ment or  his  people,  especially  endeavoring  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  amonir  them.  Ho 
trietl  to  form  a  confe*lenwn-  of  the  tril«'.-<  in  \Veptem 
Canada,  but  was  unsuecessful.  In  ITs.'i  he  wj-.im  vis- 
ited England,  and  was  treated  with  great  distinetion  by 
the  nobility  and  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Geofge  I V.  He  raised  rands  to  boild  a  choroh,  and 
ohtamed  some  reparation  fer  liie  teesee  llie  Monawki 
had  incurred  by  adhering  to  the  king.  He  published 
the  Gonpel  of  St.  Mark  uml  tfif  Bool;  nf  Common 
Prayer  m  thf  Muhmrl:  tind  Kiii/li.ih  l/<iiii;na;/>.'<,  Ix)n- 
don,  1787.  He  also  visital  the  United  States  and  had 
interviews  with  the  statesmen  and  veterans  of  the  Rev- 
^Btiqn;  but  those  who  had  saffiared  bvhisru^ 
nim  intensely,  and  hn  life  was  often  thieelened.  Bfo 
maintained  tlu^  riL'ht  of  the  Indians  to  the  territoiT 
north-we^t  ot  t  he  <  )h:o,  and  in  1791  was  present  with  150 
Mohawks  at  the  licti  at  of  Gen.  Arthur  St  Clair  on  the 
Miami  River.  In  his  later  years  be  was  much  troubled 
by  the  efibrts  made  to  drive  the  Mohawks  from  theft- 
lands.  bv  slots  assinst  anthoiilv.  in  which  Bed 
Jai^et  was  oonmleaons.  He  sent  two  of  his  sons  to 
Partmonth  Cf>lfeL'e.  where  the  son  of  his  former 
te:i(  her  w;ls  iin-siilenf.  He  die<i  on  his  estate  at  the 
hea*!  of  Lake  Ontario,  Nov.  24,  1807.  His  youngest 
son,  JoHN^bccamc  a  chief,  and  took  part  in  the  war 
of  1 812.  The  Life  of  Joseph  Ami,  1^  W.  L  StOM, 
is  his  most  complete  oiography. 

BRASSEY,  Sir  Thomas,  an  English  economist 
and  writer  on  naval  aflTairs,  was  bom  at  Stafford  in 
1836.  liis  father,  Thomas  Brasecy,  was  a  distingniahed 
nifaosd  eontmofeor.  The  son  wss  edneated  at  AUglgr 
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and  at  Univcreity  College,  OsforJ,  from  -which  he 
nuiuated  in  1859.  He  was  calloii  to  xhv  l>;ir  in  1864. 
)ut  nevfr  jinictiMfd.  In  ISC)')  lu'  t'nl*'n;ii  Parliaiuciit 
88  member  lor  Uevoaputt.  Siiiee  iNoh  bu  haa  been 
memlier  of  Parlinmcnt  tor  Hastings,  and  has  devoted 
httDaelf  chiefly  to  naval  matters.  1b  1869  he  wu 
eonnntasioiied  ag  lieatenant  in  the  royal  nnvy  Teaerve, 
and  in  1^7:;  he  aiajistfil  in  forming  tliL-  nLXval  artil- 
lery volunteLTS.  He  hu,<  nimlc  long  yaelit-voyiiL'es  and 
t-\wut  much  time  in  travi  lliu;;,  accompanied  by  liis  witi- 
Atler  fieveral  voyages  t<i  tlu'  Mediterranean,  to  the 
United  Statei^,  and  to  Canaiia,  he  undertook  in  1S76  a 
TOgn^  around  the  world,  which  has  been  admirably 
described  by  Lady  Brassoy  in  Thr  Voyngf  of  the  Sun- 
Irnim  (1877).  ?;lie  has  also  pulilishe*!  Sunnhiue  and 
Storm  tit  tlif  EfMt  {l.»*78).  clviuLr  luruunt.s  of  vovapes 
to  Cypru.-  iihil  Consstaiitinoiili-.  hi  Issii,  Mr.  Bnt.-^-ey 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  (K.  C.  B.)  and  was 
made  civil  k>ld  of  the  admiralty.  lieaidos  numerous 
jMMBphleta  on  n»v»)  affairs  and  social  qaeKknifli  he  has 
vablnhed  Work  and  W>tw$  (1872):  Br&uh  Seamen 
(1877) ;  and  Lt^^nrn.i  <,n  the  Labor  Qur»fion  (1^78). 

BRATIANO,  DoiiriKu.  a  Roumaniun  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Sitesti  in  1  '^i'' '  1  lo  receive^l  his  curly  edu- 
cation in  the  lyceum  of  !:5t.  iSabbas  in  Bucharest^  and 
eontinued  it  in  Paris,  where  he  took  the  coune  of  jnris- 
pradenoe  of  the  Sorboone.  Sb  lemuned  in  that  city 
nam  1836  tiQ  I^,  and  vaa  elected  preeident  of  the 
"Soci6t6  de  la  Jeune8.se  Roumaine,"  of  which  Tiainar- 
tine  was  honorary  president.  During  his  residcmi*  in 
Paris  he  became  a  warm  ju  i-Himul  friend  of  Micheli  t 
and  of  Quinet.  He  continued  his  studies  until  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  during  which  he  and  lua  brother 
fought  upon  the  baiTicade&  .In  the  Mme  year  he  re- 
taraed  to  hia  native  coontt^.  Fnll  of  the  new  ideaa  of 
liWrty  and  social  regenenition,  he  urtivrly  i-o-operated 
in  the  Komnanian  revolutionan-  uiovcnicut,  :ind  ac- 
companied im  envoy  lA'  tlie  I'n-ndi  llrjuddir  to  I'l  stii 
and  Vienna  with  the  purpose  of  coiubin in l'  tiie  Uuu- 
gaiiao  uud  Koumanian  movements.  Alter  tlir  proda< 
mation  of  the  oooBttuition  he  was  one  of  the  deputation 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtdn  reco^ltton  mm  tbe 
sultan.  When  the  revoliition;iry  movement  failed  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  :u\<]  in  l^">■_'  ro  Lmdon.  Tliere  he 
vainly  sought  to  induce  the  Km-'li.-h  st;it<-,>»nien  to  take 
some  active  meiusujvji  concerning  Rouiuauian  aliairs, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  European  revolutionary 
oonnnittee  which  held  its  meetbga  in  that  city.  In  the 
sneoe«dine  conmm  of  tbe  powers  at  PMra  he,  at  the 
re>|ue.-.t  of  LoraPklmenstoti.  aeeom|ianied  the  Kntlish 
lili  iiilMitcntinrics  to  give  intormation  to  tlie  delenutea 
eonc^'rniiii:  the  iirim  iicditirs  In  1  ^.'iT  hereeeiveil  j>cr- 
lui^iun  lo  reiuru  to  his  couutiy  with  tiie  other  e.\ites. 
Becoming  a  deputy  to  the  convooation  of  the  Divan 
ad  hoc,  he  mepaml  a  memoir  upon  the  reaohitions 
adopted,  ana  was  churired,  with  M.  Ooleaoo,  to  snatain 
them  bo  tore  the  various  cabinets  of  the  Western  pow- 
ers. After  rhi'  double  election  of  Prince  Couza.  M. 
Braliano  was  nomiiiated  to  tbe  !ii>t  eaiiiiM  t  us  mini8t<T 
of  foreign  aiiaitx  lu  i>uuc-ee<liiiLr  cabinets  he  became 
BuooeanTely  minister  of  the  interior,  of  worahip,  of  in- 
straetion,  and  of  public  works.  Duinng  this  piuiod  he 
was  sent  on  aereral  ralMnomt  to  foreign  powers,  and 
particularly  to  France  In  isTfi.  when  the  European 
conference  met  ar  ( 'inistaruinoidc.  be  was  commissioned 
fo  iili'ad  l)c!i)re  tluit  luxly  the  i-iL'ht  of  Roumanian  neu- 
trality arisiIl^  from  the  Treaty  of  I'aria.  After  the 
war  h«  was  sent  to  (yODStantinople  to  renew  relations 
with  the  Porte.  He  renuuned  in  Constantinople  as 
Ronmaiwan  nunister  until  April,  1881,  when  he  was 
recalled  to  Bucharest  to  form  a  cabinet.  Forced  after- 
wards to  quit  the  ininistrj".  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  president  of  tbe  (,'liuinbcr.  to  which  hn  has 
since  been  ro-electe<l  bv  a  unanimous  vote. 

BRATTLEBORO',"  a  town  of  \\  in  Ih  im  co.,  Vi.,  is 
on  the  (jonaecticut  BiTer.  1 10  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Bos- 
ton, on  (he  y emont  and  Mawacbnsetts  Bailioad.  It 
luM  time  hotels,  two  national  banks,  two  savings  banks, 


I  two  weekly  newsiwpers,  nini"  t  lmn  hes,  twenty-fir* 
I  schools,  and  the  Venuont  asylum  fur  tlie  insane  U 
;  ha.s  an  iron-foundry,  the  Estcy  organ-workr..  :i  cinl  1  - 
earria^  factory,  three  carriage -works,  and  two  mvms- 
machine  works.  It  is  a  picture.<kiue  town,  with  an  in- 
dustrious population,  chi^y  of  native  birth.  It  wa^ 
settled  in  1724.    Population,  447L 

BRAZIL.  We  take  up  the  narrative  and  stjitisti* 
of  the  emt>ire  from  1ST').  After  the  war  with  Para- 
guay, whu  l.  i  I  i.-,ed  in  l>Ti  "  i  1  'teavy  In-^^-*  «d'  truojw 
and  an  immense  debt,  the  emi>eri»r,  Dom  IVdru  1 L,  lit- 
termined  to  avoid,  8<i  tar  as  possibk-,  all  wars  w.ih 
adjaoent  oountties  and  devote  himself  to  tbe  tleveji>(>- 
ment  of  tike  rescmrccs  of  the  empire.  Tbe  enaiH-i- 
{tation  measures,  which  were  in  progress  from  St)- 
tciuber,  1871,  neoessarjly  invulved  large  expcnKiilu^. 
and  the  )iircii:ii  debt  of  the  empire  wa>  increa-vrJ 
by  an  additional  loan  in  187.')  ot  ;fc26,.'j<x»,UOO,  atui 
another  of  t29,18S,3(><  *  in  1879;  but  the  tinances 
the  empire  were  ao  skilfullv  managed  that  at  the  end 
of  1881  the  foreign  debt  had  been  reduced  by  pojnneni 
of       72.'),  12.5,  and  its  total  lunoimt  w:ls  $1 14.05><,f>S!>. 

lu  the  spring  of  1876  tlie  emperor,  dcairon?*  of  f.>i» 
moting  a  more  e.\ten>i\  e  eomnieRe  and  an  iH'  r«..i>(il 
immiioatton,  nailed  with  tbe  empress  from  Kio  Janeuvs 
visited  an  parts  of  the  United  StaU>s,  particinated  ia 
tlie  opening  ezennBeiof  the  Centennial  Bsciiioitioa  ia 
Phihdelphia — to  which,  by  his  efibits,  Biasil  had  con- 
tributed largely — investigated  earifnlly  the  pulitica]. 
financial,  commertrial,  educational,  and  gcicntific  sr^ 
iem!<  of  tlic  United  States,  and  then,  sailing  for  Eur^jw. 
visited  most  of  the  countnea  of  that  continent,  pur- 
suing similar  investigations  in  each.    Be  vena  emimst^ 
quaUiied  to  j»ofit  by  such  a  jottmc^r..  Be  had  just  en- 
tered upon  nis  fifly-eeoond  year,  and  in  srientifie  atnditt 
as  well  as  in  iHjlitical  economy  and  stateemft  hf  w.^^ 
well  ver*^'d.     The  re.sult.>;  of  his  studies  of  the  insaitn- 
lions  of  tbreit-'ii  land.-!  iiave  li«'>:ii  cd'  Lrreat  bt-nelit  to  hi> 
country  since  his  return.    Tbe  emperor  and  etujaes 
landed  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  Sept.  20,  i.S77,  after  nieaitr 
eighteen  months  of  tcavel,  the  affairs  of  tlie  emwie  bar- 
ing been  adnunlsCered  during  their  abaenoe  by  lMwe» 
Izabol,  the  daughter  of  the  einjie'ror.  a-s  rcin  iit.  T^nd-.r 
the  advice  of  the  etrii>eror,  tlic  Brazilian  GowruUivJit 
ha»  otlcred  liln-ral  .snhsidie.s  to  hne.s  of  .steamships  ph- 
iiig  to  its  porta,  of  which  there  are  now  24  lines  receiv- 
ing an  annual  subsidy  of  $L100,OOiX  and  has  thu'^  great- 
ly increased  its  oonuneioe,  espeoiaUy  with  the  United 
States,  FVanoe,  and  Germanv.  Its  expoits  have  riaea 
from  aViont  $r)S,0On,tw)0  in  1875  to  $1 15.000.()«>»  in 
J.^^i,  aud  the  import.^  from  .*4,'i.OOO.(XlO  to  $'.)5,tK>0.0<>.»- 
Thc  commene  between  Hrazil  and  the  United  States 
has  increased  very  larpelv  within  the  same  period 
The  exports  to  the  United  StAtcs.  which  in  1S69  wens 
124,837,403,  and  in  1875  #42,027,863,  had  inoreaaed  ia 
1881  to  $d2,782,5.'{6,  or  neatly  cm-htif  of  her  entire 
exports.    Her  import-i  from  the  United  States  har^ 
aIf?o  increased,  though  the  U.  S.  Government  did  net 
respnnil  to  the  offers  of  the  Brazilian  (iovemment  ia 
tbe  matter  of  sulmidies.    In  1869,  Brazil  imported  frutu 
the  United  States  merchandise  vahied  at  $0,866,604, 
and  irom  Great  Britain  in  the  aaoMvear  $34,824,010; 
in  1875,  from  the  United  States  ue  imports  w«e 
$7,742,359.  and  from  Great  Britain  $34.347.4' v  Iv. 
1 8.S  1 .  from  the  United  Stales,  $9.252,4 1 5.  tuid  from  <  i  r  a: 
Britain  in  188t),  $33,4()s,C.:;o.    ."Meanwhile,  the  exjv.r- 
irom  Brazil  to  Great  Britain  had  been  dimiumltiuk. 
though  to  other  European  countries  th«!jp  had  iocreastd. 

S St  not  as  rapiiUv  as  to  the  United  States.  In  im, 
raxil  sent  to  Great.  Britain  men^bandise  amounttag 
to  $.3('.,.''.(>2.4:^.t;  in  l^TS,  to  $:"7.0fi:'..O2.' ;  In  isSO,  to 
$26,3Ua,;>iiiJ,  or  ahont  one-lialf  her  exjKirt.s  to  tin? 
United  States. 

Another  result  of  tbe  emperor's  visit  to  other  ooso- 
tries  has  been  the  great  inpttlse  given  to  railway  ooa- 
strnction.  In  1882  then  were 2388  miles  open  to  tndk 
and  mora  than  1200  more  in  oourse  of  ooostntotiflS. 
Toleiginph  linn  bavn  inoraased  voy  n|ml]r,  and  ws 
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connected  by  mlmiKrhie  eMn  wHih  Eorope  and  tlie 

Unitcnl  States. 

3Janiii'ac  tiirec  arc-  .ils<j  incniising,  especially  the  pro- 
duotiuii  of  textiles,  iiuii-working  niaenincr)',  hata,  to- 
bacco and  cigars,  leather,  distilled  Epirits,  and  gold 
and  alvierjcwelry  and  the  polishing  of  gems.  As  yet. 
howerttv  Bmil  expotts  Teiy  few  m  her  mauafaetim^d 
prodneta.  Her  chief  exports  are  coffee  and  sugar, 

vrith  t*<inio  hidrs  aii<l  skins,  riiifliuna  Jind  ntlicr  inc- 
dieinul  barks  and  aii  l  caoutehouc.    Her  inipurls 

an-  mainly  of  breadstuffs  and  jiruvii*ion8,  textiles,  nian- 
otacturcs  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  iron  wire  and 
raik,  linen  and  woollen  fifnxh,  petroleam  and  oUior 
<»b.  docks,  booaebokl  farniture,  hunber,  wooden  ware, 
etc. 

Rhtcdtion  lia.s  i-xj>erienciil  Lii  iit  l  i  rn  fit  {"ii-tii  the 
em|H:rur  s  obeervatiuns  in  foreign  cuiintries.  'i'lie  pri- 
uaty  and  seeondanraoboob  have  increased  in  muttbera 
and  effidenqr,  and  in  more  than  balf^  the  provinr-cg 
j-rimary  edncati(m,  while  gratvitons,  is  coin]>ulNii>. 
The  sj'Steni  of  gradation  in  t'dncatlon  is  improved,  and 
the  superior  education,  Ijotli  in  the  colleges  and  seni- 
iiiaries  and  in  the  professional  and  seietitilic  s(-1iim>1s,  is 
thorough  and  extensive.  A  degree  ironi  the  Imperial 
College  is  oo  empty  honor,  bnt  repreaenta  the  reanlts 
of  hurd  study  and  fair  attainments. 

Jteftfrfon. — The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  still  the 
established  religion  of  the  state,  and  tlu'  iniperor,  as 
''grand  master  of  the  Order  of  Christ."  ajiiioiuts,  or 
eonfirms  the  appointment  of.  all  bisho|ks,  clergymen, 
and  odier  eoclcsiastical  t^weiB.  Tithes  have  been 
abdidied.  But^  thongh  thiaiBtheeatabSslied  religion, 
all  other  religions  are  tolenited.  "  with  their  domestic 
or  private  form  of  worship,  in  builditiL's  designe<J  for 
this  purpo,>*e,  but  without  the  exterior  form  of  temples." 
This  is  the  constitutional  provision}  and  it  has  Wen 
stiU  ftother  liberalised  by  Um  aoCion  of  the  emperor. 
No  persecutaon  for  religious  acts  or  motives  ia  allowed. 
Protestant  marriages,  celebrated  according  to  the  dvil 
law.  are  counted  valid  and  respected  in  a  11  their  Iciral 
•  iTi  i  t.x.  Funds  are  voted  for  the  constniction  of 
■  li  ij.fls  .ind  for  the  suUsi.stence  of  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent religiona.  In  the  oolonieat  aereral  of  which  are 
I*roteatant,  all  reetriotjons  are  ramored.  Protestant 
immigrant::  are  heartily  welcomed,  and  I'rotestant 
<-|ergyraen  are  aniutig  the  jK>r>onal  friends  and  advise  rs 
of  the  emperor.  Mi.ssionary  lalM)rs  have  Ih  i  n  rmi- 
dm  ted  by  aeveml  Protestant  tlenominations  in  Brazil 
fur  some  j'eunt,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chmeh  having  been  6rst  and  most  efficient  in  tnis 
WOfk.  These  missionary  organizations  have  of  late 
cst.iMislu'd  schdols  for  tlie  instruction  id"  the  ytiuiig  in 
both  sciular  and  religion.*)  studies,  ami  these  have 
feeeived  the  approval  of  the  emperor. 

The  iimmareUton  p^dicy  of  the  empire  has  been 
modified  and  greatly  improved;  and  tnongh  Brasil, 
exoe]>i  in  its  southern  portion,  does  not  yet  offer  as 
neat  inducements  to  settlers,  esjiecially  lirom  Northern 
Eurt)pe.  as  the  I  riited  States.  Canada)  OT  Awtnlia,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  desinible. 

In  his  policy  toward  the  Indian  tribes  the  emperor 
ia  eminenftty  paoifio,  and  haa  won  their  affection  by  the 
respect  he  nas  dbown  ibr  their  rights.  The  trib^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  largest  affluents  arc 
becoming  partially  civilized,  and  arc  industrious  and 
prudent.  Those  on  the  higher  waters  of  these  rivers 
are  more  wild  and  jeabos  of  aqy^intruaioni  but  these 
are  mostly,  nominally  at  least,  irithin  the  control  of 
Peru  or  Bolivia. 

Ftnnua'al  Condition. — ^The  national  credit  is  excel- 
lent, better  than  that  of  any  other  8«)uth  American  stat<' 
All  the  foreign  loans  are  secured  bjf  the  entire  rewuR-es 
of  the  empire,  and  a  fflnkiog  ftmd  is  provided  for  each. 
As  an  eviaenoe  of  the  inereaainK  confidence  felt  in  the 
soandnesB  of  ita  finanetal  management,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that  the  Rotlis'.  hiMs  have  taken  all  of  the  Brazil-  ' 
ian  lowDS  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  that  whde  the  loan 
oTlSTl  waaiMieda»therateof89per«ent,thal(if 1675 1 


was  issued  at  96}  per  cent,  and  that  of  1S79  at  9'.t  per 
cent.  The  f  ireiL'ii  dchf  ha"  Wen  steadily  reduced,  and  is 
now  but  little  inure  than  $I(X).i«K),(>X).  The  internal 
debt  amounts  tu  ahuut  i.oud.iki  i.  and  is  mostly  in 
bonds,  either  coupon  or  registered.  There  is  also  a  float* 
ing  debt,  the  amount  of  which  raries  from  year  to  year, 
but  ia  gradnalty  accumulating.  Th«  annnal  chana  on 
the  state  for  sinking  fund  and  interest  in  1879-#D  was 
775.000.  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  national 
revenue.  The  ordinary  revenue  for  lS79->(()  was  .set 
down  as  .*o'^,r..3G,9i>0  and  the  ordinarv  expenditure  at 
$&8,337,845,  showing  a  surplus  of  nearly  $300,000 ;  but 
the  bndgetaof  18MI-82  and  of  I S83-83,  with  asomewhat 
lartrcr  revenue,  show  a  deficit  of  $6(U.^79  for  the  first- 
named  year  and  nf  sf'J.iViOfSSP  for  the  second.  These 
dfficifncies  have  to  be  met  by  incrcas<il  taxation,  or 
they  go  to  incTCase  the  floating  debt.  The  taxation  is 
not,  however,  onerous,  almost  three-fourths  of  it  com- 
ing from  import  and  export  duties  and  shipping  dues, 
though  the  export  duty  w  not  desirable  fiir  the  interests 
of  the  nation.  Nearly  one-fourth  is  derivcfl  fri^m  rail- 
way.s.  i>o8t.s,  telegraphs,  stamps,  and  licenses,  and 
mines,  lotteries,  and  .state  cstalilishmentB.  Only  aboilt 
one- fortieth  comes  from  a  land-tax. 

Arm,  Land*,  and  Ihptdati<m.—n^  area  is  esti- 
mated at  3,2S7,963  square  miles,  or  8,.'>15,84S  square 
kilometres.  Probably  leas  than  one-lialf  of  this  area 
has  ever  been  explored,  an<l  a  much  snialK  r  jmrtion 
hiis  been  surveyed.  The  vast  forests  and  plain.s  of  the 
interior,  mostly  within  the  tropics,  abound  with  both 
vegetaUfl  and  aninul  life,  and  their  gmt  wealth  irill 
not  be  reafised  for  many  generationB^  to  come.  There 
arc  no  very  definite  data  for  ascertaining  the  popula- 
tion. There  has  been  no  census  since  1872.  an<l  that 
was  only  partial,  cnibracintr  but  tl<  vcn  out  of  the 
twenty  provinces,  and  IcaviiiL'  out  of  the  account  the 
vast  regions  of  Amazonas,  Mattn  (Jmsso,  and  Rio 
Nc^,  only  inhabited  by  Indians  and  a  ver>-  few 
whites.    Official  estimates  of  1881,  based  upoii  this 

fartial  census  of  H7l2.  irive  a  population,  except  the 
ndians,  of  9,60.'<,G.')O.  The  Indians  arc  roughly  esti- 
mated by  the  Brazilian  Government  at  l,(>iX),0{)i),  but 
they  may  number  twice  as  manv.  They  do  not,  for  the 
most  part,  acknowledge  any  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 
Some  id"  the  triln-s  nearer  the  (K-ean  are  partially  civil- 
ized, and  thc-^e  ;irc  ctnfilovcd  in  the  mines  and  on  the 
plantations.  The  aeL're.':(i<'  ropulattOtt  of  thesnpin 
IS  pmbably  more  than  1  ^(HKt.iMMl. 

For  further  informal  ioa  coiicfrniiii;  Rrazil  tho  readtT  may 
fotisult  .JuiUfS  Orton,  The  .intlr.i  tui'.i  Ihr  .1m'J-,»i  118701;  H. 
M.  and  P.  V.  N.  M.v<th,  I.il'e  and  yaturf  iitidrr  (h(  Tropics 
il-'Tli;  Alfred  R.  Walltice,  TrareU  on  Ihe  Aam^'iti  and  Rio 
Sfgro  (1^70);  M.  dc  Hi'lyn  Longch.'imp^,  Xoteji  il'urt  Voyaqe 
an  '  Brhil  (187.51;  William  lladli.  id,  Urmil  ami  the  Rirer 
t'IdU  I  lc!7O-70,  1877  ';  Fletcher  and  Kidder,  Hrn:H  and  the 
Brazilinn*  liuh  ed.  ls7;e  ;  Michael  G.  MulhuU,  i.'io  <ir,nide 
do  Sal  and  it.*  Gfrmaii  Culoixif.t  i  lsT.'f  i;  .\iitoriio  .)i>;uiuui  Ki- 
li.i-i,  D'irid'i  (idmini^lritivo  Jlrnsiliero  ll874i;  Fr.iiiz  Kidler, 
The  AmiKDii  ttiid  Mudcira  A'irfr.»  1^74  ;  Coute  C  <i'Ursel, 
Sud  .imeriquf :  Sf  joiirt  et  ]'nt/>i(ii-3  an  lln'»d  1 1879);  Thomaa 
P.  IJiRg-Wither,  IHoneering  in  South  BroMil  (1878);  O.  Con- 
.stutt,  Bratilim,  Land  und  Lgute  (1877).  (L.  P.  B.) 

BRAZIL,  the  county-seat  of  Clay  oa,  Ind.,  is  on 
Otter  Creek,  16  miles  N.  B.  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  St 

l/iuis,  Terre  Haute.  Vandalia,  and  Indianapolis  Rail- 
road, also  <in  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad.  It  has  a  court-hou.se,  five  hotels, 
two  banks,  four  weekly  newspapers,  eight  churches, 
and  three  adiools.  Its  indu.strial  works  oomprise^  an 
iron-fumacej  rolling-mill,  two  foundries,  two  machine- 
sliofYs.  a  boder-factor>',  a  saw-mill,  two  planing-mills, 
iwi)  Hour  mills,  a  wonllen-mill,  a  pottery,  marble-works, 
and  a  carriat;c-factor>".  It  has  a  park  and  watcr-Wf)rk8. 
It  was  settled  in  IS40,  and  incorporatnl  a.^  a  city  in 
1872,  and  is  the  shipping-point  of  the  celebrated  Brazil 
bituminous  fhmaoe  coaL  The  |M)puIation  has  trebled 
within  tit'tcen  years,  and  e<un|»ri.Hes  various  nationalities. 
Its  property  is  valued  at  $1,.')00,000,  and  the  public 
debi  ii  tec^OOO.  Pbpvdatioii,  3441. 
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BREAD.  A  baked  mixture  of  any  kind  of  flour  and 
SwVM.tn.  VKteTt  vlwtlier  pieTiouslv  fermented  or  not, 
^  215  \m.  mav  propeily  be  tenned  uouL  Ibe  art  of 

S'ln''«Ll'°  roaking  brcM  dm  be  traced  to  a  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  Kjryptinn.s  wore  not  imprub- 
ably  the  firrt  people  to  iidont  baking:  and  cooking  in 
ov- n-;  The  Ikdouiu  of  to-Jay  still  adhems.  however, 
to  the  niuthods  of  his  ancestors  and  cooks  his  unleav- 
ened bread  in  the  embeni.  The  IsraditM  ate  leavened 
bread,  exeept  on  partievlar  Mcanons;  a  portion  of  the 
doagh  fioai  eaeh  oread-making  was  kept  until  it  began 
to  B*)ur,  and  ust-d  for  fernicntlnv'  tnc  new  dou^li. 
Pliny  sav8  the  Roman  li-avcii  was  nuuh'  from  luiilct 
mixed  with  praiKvjuiee.  and  that  it  wuuld  kefp  fur  a 
whole  year.  Bread  was  made  with  yeast  in  England  in 
1634.  The  process  of  ttaldBig  "  aerated  "  bread  with- 
out jreaat  or  leaven  ms  meoenfuUy  pnwtised  in  the 
United  States  pnor  to  1854.  In  Bnghnd  this  pi 
was  adopted  only  in  1^*9.  Brcad-lnakhlg  1^ 
chinery  dntt-s  btu  k  to  alnjut  1S,')S. 

Althnnvdi  bread  may  Ix'  made  from  various  grains, 
such  as  O'c,  com,  oats,  yet  wheat  is  held  in  the  highest 
eitiiintioa  for  tne  purpose.  The  gnun,  after  being 
sronnd.  ia  iwiaUy  separated  into  three  part»Mlie  flour, 
the  pollard,  and  the  bran,  the  flour  fonninir  on  an 
average  75  jh  t  tHHit,  of  tlie  Avlu  at  cround.  The  bran 
is  mostly  reiuuved  to  iuijiart  ^"^reater  whiteness  fcn  l)oth 
flour  and  bread,  but  in  doim:  this  a  most  nutritious 
element  is  lost.  From  the  several  varieties  of  Hour 
obtained  by  bolting  three  kinds  of  bread  are  made : 

il)  wbeatcn  bread,  or  "finta,"  vhieb  is  made  of  th*- 
ineet flour;  (2)  hoosehold  Imad,  or  ^^teconds."  wliicli 
issotncwhat  coarser;  and (3)  brown  bread,  or  tliinls.  " 
which  is  made  of  flour  of  various  degroes  ot  tX)an»c«ut<si. 
Formakinir  firsts  the  flour  is  entirely  separated  from 
tbe  bran  or  huaka:  in  the  others  the  brao  ia  not  en 
tMly  ranored,  bvt  tbe  eoane  ham  is  sepsnted  from 
the  coarsest  flour. 

Th«  method  of  making  bread  usually  followed  hy  bakera 
in  the  United  States  is  as  follows :  At  Hint  a  portiou  of  the 
water  needed  for  mHkin^  a  required  quantity  of  bread  in 
wanned  to  75"  or  IW,  aud  salt  added  to  give  the  bread  its 
flavor.  Tliifl  In  next  mixed  with  yenj^t.  find  a  part  of  the 
flour  iie('(k><i  {i>r  the  whole  atnnunt  nf  finished  dOUgh 
added.  Tliis  mixtim*  i«  then  ioviri'<i  iiji  anil  left  in  a 
warm  plAeu,  wlicn  in  iiboat  an  hour  fi-rnicntation  bcfiins. 
Carbonic  acid  in  ict  uvrnlvA  iu  this  "  H]H>iigf,"  iw  this 
mixturu  is  cjtlli-d  ;  it  KWulls  up.  aud  when  nu  luiiK<^r  eii}iuble 
of  rttaiiiinx  the  jKMit-u])  );as  it  bu rata  and  subsides.  After 
the  si-ei>tid  or  third  ri»in>{  and  falling  of  thi-  sputipe  the 
remaining  purtiouti  of  the  wnti-r,  flour,  and  salt  that  are 
required  for  the  needed  quantity  of  douj,'h  are  added,  and 
mixed  with  the  sponge  by  more  ur  le-s^  laborious  kniading. 
The  dough  is  now  left  standing  for  a  frw  hours,  then 
kneaded  atrain,  find  divided  into  jMirts  to  form  the  rc<[uisite 
airo  or  kind  of  loaf.  Tlurnii  bjavcs  art'  .s<  t  a.'-idir  once  more 
for  an  liiiur  T  tD'iri'  in  a  warm  iilacc,  and  tin?  cuntiMUtd 
fLTmeutatii  :  1  "I  II  ■  xjiaiids  i'a«li  mass  t<i  about  doulilc  it.s 
former  volume,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  oven,  whoru 
tlMj  an  inalljr  bakefl. 

Various  apparatus  lia-s  U* en  intriHiuixvl  to  sub.^titute 
machine-work  for  manual  labor  iu  the  maou&cture  of 
bread,  and  at  the  present  time  the  kneadba^  Ibe  mix- 
ing of  the  dough,  the  charging  of  the  OVens,  and  the 
lekuming  the  baked  knead  to  tbe  basket  are  aJI  done  by 


tt  a  mixing 


«jUaiat  pfOflded  wUb  •  Mnfed  omrw  and  having  at  one 
•od  a  iIiu«e-4oor  Ibmlng  tbe  ostlet  for  the  doagk  An 
agitator  danatattng  of  wvmal  pleosa  of  twisted  Iron  is  first 
Maoed  in  this  ejrUnder.  The  floor,  water,  Bslt»  ete.  are 
then  put  intetiM  mixing  cyUDdMr,and  the  agttater— which 
has  Imparted  to  it  tnr  means  «f  iiiltable  gearliu|  a  rstary 
metion^mixes  the  iDgiedieatt  tlierooghly,  afler  which 
tiiey  are  allowed  for  a  time  to  rise.  Tbe  agitator  is  then 
nmoved  f^m  the  cylinder,  and  a  piston  moved  tj  a  nek 
andpinion  is  inserted  into  the  cylinder  in  its st«ta.  The 
uetiea  of  this  piston  forces  the  dough  out  at  the  sluice- 
door  at  a  regulated  thickness.  There  it  is  received  upon 
an  endless  apron,  above  which  is  placed  a  vibratiog  dust- 
box,  ftom  wbieh  floor  is  fkeely  iprinUed  en  tiie  deogh 


while  piuwing  from  the  sluice-door  to  the  divider;  whkl 
an-  a  s<-t  of  roll.s  or  edged  blocks  on  a  revfilviij;:  axl'-. 
divide  the  dou>,'h  into  blocks  of  suitahle  size.  Vt-'-j^  t!if 
apron  the  dou^h  jnwus  to  the  truckri,  which  vtiiM-y  :t  to 
the  oveu,  and  it  is  then  transferrwl  1o  auother  rnn  k, 
whieh  is  pushed  by  hand  into  the  oven. 

Dr.  IMu'iiith't  AppanUut  for  the  manufacture  of  aented 
bi«id  is  de.Mrii>ed  In  the  BHCTCXO>««a,  BBRamnci 

under  Bakino. 

An  improvi'd  method  of  niakiu};  "a<'rated  bread,"  knovn 
as  the  wine  'iriK-MH,"  coiisist.s  in  forming  a  «  in>-  fT»<tB 
malt  by  niashiiiL  a  i  l  afterward  producing  the  vinou-  '■•.r- 
mentation  in  closed  vessels.  Four  (jallonB  of  the  s-i-c^'.li-', 
wine  are  mixed  with  sullicieut  water  for  a  sa<:k  of 
drawn  into  a  cloiseil  ve-S-Sel,  and  aiTat4'd  — that  i-,.  chHrc  d 
with  carlHinlc  acid  This  aerated  water      tin  n 

with  the  flour  in  strong  c!<is<'d  ves.s<dsi  and  kiua^k-.;  i 
arms  driven  by  ninehinerv.    The  douyh  formed  is  dr».' 
Olf  by  machinery  into  the  reijuired  loiif  sizi-^*.  aud  mt  ttr 
same  moment  u«  the  e«i  1  i  in  ;ieid  has  ]ns.'ycs  out  of  it 
dough  is  rained  and  vesiiculated  and  ready  for  the  oven.'bf 
whole  time  required  fur  formiuji  a  sack  of  flour  iiiti'  loarM 
being  lo88  ttian  lialf  an  hour.    This  proo'w  h.xs  iu.,iDy  ad- 
vantages, the  pressure  in  the  VC--VVI-S  rvxjuin-d  hein;;  'inly-J) 
pounds  per  s<)uare  inch,  and  the  oven-heat  for  baking  lOt" 
leas  than  hitlierto  re<iuired  in  a<  rHted  bread. 

Tke  Brrdan't  AnlnmAitir  Ote»,  luwjd  in  Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  i« 
built  of  brick,  l-*  fi»'t  long,  9  feet  broad  and  liv!  feet  h^A 
and  Uius  a  lower  and  uppiT  «tory.  From  a  furiiaet-  ln-a«*:i 
the  heat  is  Conducted  to  unit  through  the  uveu  by  mcabi 
of  fire-brick  tubi's;  by  means  of  a  s^-lf-actinp  dttxuuer  e<«- 
nectcd  with  tlie  furnace  the  heiit  in  the  oven  can  W  rv|n»- 
lated  fuid  kept  constantly  at  about  ulftJ'^  Kulir.  This  OTrn 
has  two  doors  in  the  lowe:  a-  I  two  in  tiie  npjxr  storr. 
Within  is  sn  endlejts  chain  i«  which  jtriiLS  ar»-  jiitaehnd. 
and  ujiou  which  thirty-two  forms  :»re  laid  alH.ut  tw...  w-i 
ajiart.  This  chain,  which  can  Imj  moved  either  by  hi^uti  tr 
by  .steam -power,  revolver  jHTp^-ndicularly  tlirout'h  t  he  ovia 
at  ju*t  such  ral45  of  speed  iw»  is  required  to  bake  tlu  brn^: 
with  s  single  revolution;  and  by  means  of  h  c<>nir.»;  rrlr:- 
der  the  time  of  the  rwvolution  cnn  Iw  reKMiIat«-d  to  the  fr»;- 
tion  of  a  minute.  Ejwh  platform  suiijiorts  a  larire  bread- 
pan.  Outside  the  doors  of  the  oveu  Hr«  two  cars,  whieb 
also  are  moved  l>y  the  same  power  that  moves  the  end)«^ 
chain,  Whiui  il  is  put  in  motion  one  of  the  oveo-dcwn 
ris«'S  aud  an  empty  pan  trundles  out  of  the  oveu  and  i* 
]>lu(ed  ujiori  the  tender-C44r,  which  carries  it  t^  s  door  m 
the  other  side  of  the  oven.  A  pan  containing  sixty  loar^f 
of  dough  is  placed  on  this  car,  and  when  the  door  before  tt« 
car  ofiens  tlie  loaded  ]Bin  nuivea  into  tbe  oveu  ;  the  dojr 
iu»t»utly  close*  after  it,  and  the  pan  coauueuce.s  it.s  revolc- 
tion  upon  the  endless  chain.  Immediately  stter  the  dose 
of  this  door  the  other  door  opens  and  another  pau  moves 
out,  and  the  operation  is  n:pejit4-d  until  the  thirty-two  can 
arc  filled,  the  pans  always  entering  at  one  door  and  isrois; 
at  the  other.  When  all  the  pons  are  loaded  s  pan  of  b«kc^ 
bread  comes  out  aud  dumps  itself  st  one  door  of  the  owe 
as  fiist  iu>  the  dough  is  put  in  at  the  other  do<»r. 

Bucuit-  or  cracker-makinff,  which  may  propef^  be 
considered  under  this  head,  and  is  mostly  pnu^ned  «n 
a  Ifirue  tnnle,  L'.*j>L'ei:illy  in  this  cnnntr%',  coilsLm.-*  nf  eet- 
eml  distinct  o^ratious — viz.,  tlie  mixing,  baking  or 
kneading^  cattuig  or  panmng,  and  baking. 

The  flr?4t  o|>i  iiiti  iti  is  usually  performed  in  the  eylind  ': 
mixer,  a  (•ylindiuiil  i«*n  tiirough  which  jmi*^  a  shiifl  <.i-- 
nriUK  four  stirrei-s  half  a  foot  apart.  TlHrie  stirrers  hu  r 
the  form  of  an  inverted  U,  and  apfiroach  to  within  i* 
inched  of  the  circunifeix'nce  of  the  pan.  The  shaft  rests:;* 
an  iron  frame,  ami  receives  its  motion  from  a  cjuu-geftr- 
The  pan  is  pmvidiHl  on  the  outside  with  a  whe«l  anJ 
toothed  segment  for  lifting  the  cover  and  tipping  over  tfi-- 
p:\n,  and  has  penemlly  a  capacity  of  one  barrel  of  flonr. 
It  is  provided  further  with  shoots  for  fiuur,  wilk.  butter, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  tlie  time  required  for  mixing  is  ihirtr 
minutes.  From  the  mixer  the  dongh  is  carried  to  tl># 
brake  or  roller,  iu  passing  under  which  it  is  folded ;  sad 
this  process  is  continued  uutil  the  dough  is  prrfectly 
smooth  and  even  in  texture.  The  machine  is  run  at  > 
speed  of  IflO  nnralnttODS  per  minute.  Betnm-btakes,  aii<: 
somfltiiaes  flntad  TOilen,  am  used  to  expedite  the  mrn/k, 
and  table-btakes  ate  used  fov  very  tender  dough. 

From  the  brake  tbe  doogb  is  oonveytHi  to  the  cuttinr- 
machines,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds,  those  meet 
oommonlr  need  being  the  or  Under  and  the  stamper,  tkt 
cylinder  is  not  much  nsedln  this  conutrT,  being  far  msis 
expensive^  yet  no  niore  eflbstlVB^  Uhhi  tbe  stamper.  Tit 
stamper  is  nade  in  two  Hwiiiis  ihni  wliicb  teqetrcs  ths 
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moved  by  hand,  and  the  English  machine,  in  wbkb,  bgr  »n 
ingcniou  •iTMgen«nt  of  wooden  flnxen,  the  enwkefi  are 
foiced  downwara  into  a  pan,  while  an  aHcciidini;  apron  car- 
tfwthe  scrap  into  a  box.  An  improved  funu  uf  stamper  is 
inanulactnr<»d  by  John  McCuIlum  of  New  York.  Tlie  irun 
frame,  having  at  one  end  a  pair  of  rollers  wbhdi  nduce  thv 
dough  to  about  i  inch  in  tbifiknem,  in  the  mme  ai  that  of 
thaBBgliab  machine,  bat  tiM  gauKing-rullira  are  heavier 
And  are  providad  witJl  a  gauRe-wh(-<-].  Ttic  rntteni,  mnde 
of  RU II -metal  lad  dttad  with  lirixtlc  i-Jti'tors  for  Uith  bi.s- 
Cait  and  scrap,  are  in  the  midillc  uf  tlie  mitcliinc.  Tlit-n- 
•IV  three  endless  felt  aproiitt  directly  beneath  the  cutter, 
)  of  which  carries  the  dough  direct  to  th«  cutter,  another 
i  it  to  the  pan,  and  a  third  carriaa  tlw  aerap  to  the 
_i  elevator.  The  movement  of  tbeae  aprons,  as  well  as 
that' of  the  brush  and  gauge-rollers,  is  controlled  by  means 
«f  aeeeatrica  on  the  main  and  cutter  shafts  working  ratch- 
«ta.  Thia  motion  is  easily  a<\iustable  to  alter  the  move- 
ment of  aplODS  and  ndlerw.  The  motion  i5  Much  that  when 
the  stamper  ia  down  the  web  in  BUtiunary,  and  as  it  rises 
it  mnves  forward  Just  sufficiently  to  bring  fresh  dough  into 
place. 

In  the  so-called  "snap "-machine  the  box  containing  tlie 
dough  has  its  bottom  perforated  with  round  holes  bevelled 
inwardly.  The  donKh  being  placed  in  tbo  box,  screws 
driven  by  suitable  gearing  force  down  a  piston  which  causes 
a  certain  amount  of  dnngh  to  be  driven  out  of  the  holes 
in  the  box.  Knives  placed  opposite  each  hole  then  croas 
over  and  sever  the  exuded  (KtrtinnK,  which  till  upon  pans 
placed  to  receive  them.  Thi!<  nmchine  Ini  aaafMi^  «f 
twenty  barrels  of  flour  in  ten  hours. 

In  the  mechanical  manufaetun-  of  bread  and  crackers  the 
process  of  baking  ha.<t  aliui  been  greatly  improved  in  this 
eOQBtry.  Raney'a  revolving-wheel  oven  la  built  of  briek 
with  8-inch  walU.  ThniUffh  the  chamber  paaa««  a  shaft  on 
which  is  ilxed  a  whet^l  to  which  tlie  pans  are  hung.  The 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  such  that  during  the  revolution 
»-n<  li  [lau  is  brought  within  If^  inchix  of  the  fire.  The  fire 
ia  built  ui>on  an  open  grute  (liish  with  the  floor  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  ash-pit  being  iiiiru<  d intely  underneath.  The  tine 
is  on  a  level  with  the  eiuti>  hiiiI  at  the  back  of  the  oviii. 
The  top  "r  crown  is  built  m  tin-  form  of  a  double  arch  to 
receive  the  sii]i4>rhc,itt  ci  air  and  Kteam.  Molinn  i.s  iiiiintrted 
to  the  whe<  1  hy  ii  woriii->;iar  on  the  shaft,  and  the  H|ieed 
rt'gnlated  by  a  break-wheel  nn  tlie  face  of  the  ovi  ii.  The 
toinix-rature  ranges  from  ■J.'i^i  to  -i'At'  .  I!r(  nd  u-iiiiUy  rc- 
quirea  in  this  oven  35  niiMiit4  s  tn  liiike;  nr.-cd  cracker,  3 
niiiiutes;  fancy  crackers,  imui  ,}  t<i  •>  iiiitiutes.  The  capa- 
city of  this  oven  is  fifty  luirreis  of  tlour  per  day. 

I'rof.  Hnr«i"i  .ril  -  "  Hi  jKjrt  on  Vienna  Bn  ud  "  in  the  Report 
nif  tkt  U.8,  Vowmiuiouer*  to  (As  FisNaa  Expontitm  of  1>>7S 

to  »  vataaMa  oontrltatian  to  tha  Utantna  of  thia  sut^cct. 

(a.  r.  a.) 

BRBCKENKIDOE,  Jomr,  D.D.  (1797-1 841),  an 
enuaent^  Presbvterian  minister,  was  bom  at  Cabell's 
Dale,  Kv.,  July  4,  1797.  When  he  was  only  nine 
years  ul.l  his  fatlier,  Ilnn  John  Breckenridge,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer,  who  was  at  the  time  U.  S.  attomey- 
gmenl  under  President  JeflTerson,  died,  leaving  three 
■ona  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  one  of  the  Cabell 
fiuuily  of  Vinrinia,  and  •  woman  of  great  fitroe  of 
charai'tcr.  John  prafluated  at  Princeton  in  1818,  and  j 
Btuilieii  theoloRj'  while  acting  as  tutor  in  that  colle^re.  ! 
Hf  waa  licensed  to  preach  in  1822,  and  in  tlic  sjune 
year  serv-ed  as  chaplain  to  Congees.  In  1823  he  waf 
ordained  pastor  at  liOlingtOii,  I^.,  and  soon  ailer  es- 
tablished a  relicioat  Mnqpaper  ealled  The  Weattm 
Luminary.  In  18S0  he  removed  to  Baltmore,  where 
he  became  collt  ainie  to  Rev.  Dr.  Glendy.  In  1831  he 
came  to  Philatli  Iphia  as  .secretary  ut"  llie  Pn^byterian 
Boanl  of  Kdiicatiuii,  and  in  ls.i7  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminar^'. 
While  thai  employed  he  condacted  two  famous  con- 
troverriee  on  toe  GethoUo  ooeition  witb  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  then  »  (\itholie  pneet  in  Philadelphia,  but 
afterwanb  archbi.shop  of  New  York.  Rcnorts  of  thc*se 
discussions  have  been  published  by  U)tn  sideii.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  disputes  and  airitution  which  led 
to  the  division  of  the  Presbvterian  Church,  and  was  an 
intieiwl  leader  in  the  OU  Bobool  branch.  In  1  s;{8  he 
was  Bade  aeeretaiy  ud  feoeral  agent  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Floragn  Hnrions,  and  devoted  himself 
vigoroiLsly  to  the  promotion  of  that  work  till  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  m  lb4U  by  the  failure  of  his  health. 
Shorty  befim  Idi  deallk  be  naa  ehoeen  pteaideiit  of 


Oglethorpe  University,  Ga.  lie  died  at  his  native 
place  while  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives,  Aug,  4,  1841. 
His  writings  were  few  and  by  no  mwawi  eommennmta 
with  his  aocnowledged  abiUties. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  John  Cabkll  (1821-1875),  a 
Southern  statesman  and  general,  was  bora  at  Leiing- 
ton.  Ky.,  Jan.  21,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Centre 
College.  Danville,  and  studied  law  and  practised  at 
Lexinirton.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  major  of 
a  vuhmtecr  n-ifiincnt,  but  did  not  set-  iinuli  -s«  rvicc. 
After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  It^nsla- 
tttre,  and  in  1851  was  elected  to  Connees  by.  the  Dem- 
ocnUib  In  1853  be  was  re-elected  after  a  liolent  oon> 
teek  IVeaideDt  Piene  oflisnd  him  die  ministry  to 
Spain,  but  he  declined  the  position.  In  18'>G  he  was 
electe<l  Vice-President,  with  Mr  Bin  hanan  asPn^sident. 
In  ISfW  he  was  noiiiinalt'd  lor  Pre.sidt  iit  by  tlie  extreino 
Southern  DetncKirats,  who  withdrew  from  the  National 
Convention  at  Charieeton.  The  rest  of  the  convention 
assembled  at  Baltimore  and  nominat<id  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  BreekeDridge  reoeired  ihejrfeetoral  votes  of 
all  the  .-^lave  States  exc  ef)t  ^'irtrinia,  Kentucky,  Teunes- 
eee,  and  Mis^mri.  but  was  det'iatcil  by  Lincoln.  He 
was  immediately  elected  U.  S.  Senator  tnjiii  Kentucky, 
and  took  his  seat  in  March,  but  in  8ept<'nil>er  went 
Soath  and  entered  tbe  Oonfederate  army  as  brigadier- 

Sneral,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  be  injuor-generaL 
e  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  1,  18(i.3,  and  at  Chirkamantra,  Sept.  1 9.  Tn 
May,  1864,  he  deicatcd  Gen.  Franz  Sigcl  at  Newmar- 
ket, Va. ,  served  under  Gen.  .luhal  Early  in  his  mlvam-e 
on  Washington  in  J<4£i  fuid  shared  in  his  defeat  by 
Gen.  Shendaa  near  Winchester  in  September,  ui 


Januaiy,  1865.  he  was  appointed  Confederate  secretary 
of  war,  and  after  the  downiUl  of  the  Confederw^  went 
to  Europe,  whence  he  retORwd  to  Kamtucky  in  1868. 

He  died  May  17,  1875. 

BRECKINRIDGE,  Roheut  Jkitorson,  D.  D., 
LL.D.  (1800-1871),  brother  of  Rev.  John  Bracken* 
ridge,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  and  tlie(h 
logian,  was  bom  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Kv.,  March  8,  18(X). 
He  was  e<luciitcd  at  Princeton,  Yale,  and  Union  Col- 
left's.  ^T.iilualiiiL'  at  tlir  Ix'-t  in  ISIO.  He  Studu  il  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  Kentucky  bar  in  1823,  and  prac- 
tised for  eight  years.  In  1829  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  having  stodied  theoloari 
partly  at  Princeton,  in  1832  was  ordiuned  pastor  of  ton 
First  Presbyterian  rium  li  in  Baltimore,  where  he  re- 
mained thirteen  years.  Durinp  this  time  he  I)ecame 
distinguished  as  a  iin  achcr,  and  engaged  largely  in 
controversial  writings  against  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
Rdigious  and  Literary  Afoffaant.  which  he  had  estab> 
lished,  and  to  which  he  waa  the  ehief  contiilnitor.  He 
ahoteok  aa  active  part  in  the  eontrovereiee  which  in  18S7 
restdted  in  dividing  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and 
was  the  foremost  leader  of  the  Old  SehiM)l  liraneh. 
In  ISl.'i  he  became  president  of  Jeffersnn  ('(illrj:e, 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  ana  pastor  of  the  l^resb^terian 
church  there.  He  removed  to  Lenfaigton  to  take 
charge  of  a  oooaealion,  and  aooD  after  ma  dected 
by  the  people  of  the  State  inperintendent  of  fraUie 
instruction.  He  laid  the  founciation  of  the  common- 
school  system  now  in  op<>ration  there.  In  1S,S3  he  waa 
made  profes.'ior  of  thft(ilo>.'y  in  the  Pres^bytcrian  semi- 
nary then  organized  at  Danville,  I^'.,  and  cftablished 
the  Danville  Qiutrlab  RaioB.  Tn  the  anti-.^slaveiy 
agitation  ha  hwd  a  mediiim  eonnw  and  advocated  the 
pa.<ts8ge  of  a  State  law  manomittrair  the  slaves  in  Ken-> 
turky.  When  wH-t-wion  bwame  rnmpnnt  lie  was  a  firm 
adherent  t<»  the  Union  cause,  but  he  wrote  aL'ainst 
President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  PnMjlaniation.  In 
1864  he  presided  over  the  Republican  eonvcnfion  in 
Baltimore  which  nominated  Mr.  Linc-oln  President  for 
a  Hwond  tem*  and  Andrew  Johnson  as  Vioe-Fkesidentt 
When  liis  health  heeame  impaired  a  few  yean  hefbrs 
his  death,  he  resitrned  his  professiorship  and  withdrew 
almost  entirely  fn)m  publio  affairs.  Uis  writings  are 
Apim  in  Ae  JCLXA  Cfartwy  in  Ae  tMkd  Mm, 
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1841 ;  Travds  tn  Francf,  Germrmi/.  rfr. ,  1 9:^9 ;  Tnimml  \ 
EvuUncf  of  Chrtstinnity.  18.'»2  :  flii  h'nuii  Itth/r  nf  God  \ 
ctiirh/  coimiil'  red,  l>r»7  ;  and  Tfif  Kuoii  lfdijf  iif  G'lxi  ' 
c/iVe/y  coumlered,  1S59.    la  addition  to  these  he 
jghed  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  on  dD  tlie  pub- 
qiieitioiiB  OS  Ml  time— bUv^,  temperanoe,  oduca- 
tkm,  a^coltdTB — besides  diose  on  the  reliKious  contro- 
versies ill  which  ho  wiis  wj  much  eri^ra^ied.    His  firm 
oonvicliuim  on  all  the  subjects  that  he  treated  led  to  a 
foreibk  stvle  of  expression.    He  espeei»lly  excelled  in 
debate,    lie  died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Dw.  2~,  1S7I. 

BRENIIAM,  the  county-seat  of  Washington  c«., 
Tcxiis,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Austin  branch  of  the 
Huustctii  and  Texas  (Vtitnil  llailroad  with  the  Uulf, 
('uluradci,  anil  kSanta  I'r  Iia'ilr":iil.  \-lu  miles  N.  of  Gal- 
vc»toiL  it  has  threi^  banks,  three  hotels,  an  opera- 
house,  two  daily  and  three  weekly  neWBlMI|ien,  ten 
ohurones,  a  graded  public  scbool,  a  ootloii-oomnRMti, 
oil-mQIs,  and  gas-woncs,  and  is  fifee  of  debt  On  the 
north  and  west  it  has  abundant  8Uppli»'8  of  tinil>er,  and 
on  the  south  and  east  broad  prairies  and  cnltivated 
farms.  In  1881  it  shipped  4u,"JtM)  bak*  of  <  otton.  It 
was  incorporated  in  18G6,  and  suffered  Irom  fires  in 
1867  and  1873,  but  has  now  a  good  fire  company  and 
sbundmice  of  water.    Pi>pulation,  4101. 

BRETON.  EMii,K-ADi:i..\tD,  a  French  painter,  and 
brother  of  ,]\\V\n  Hri'ton.  He  wa.s  U)m  at  Courrieres, 
and  titudied  tnider  his  brother.  As  a  Undacape-painter 
Ihis  artist  takes  a  hij{h  raoL  He  is  ehiellr  noted  for 
luB  noonlight  aud  winter  soenea,  and  ftm  artists  have 
belter  snooeeded  in  rendering  the  silvery  tones  of  moon- 
fight  or  the  peculiar  Hoddeniu's.s  of  wall  r  snaked  .«now 
-r-the  condition  in  which  snow  is  iLsualls  seen  in  Fram  e. 
Emile  Breton's  handling  is  ver>-  line,  and  his  style  liroad 
and  effective  in  mass  rattier  tbau  in  detail  l*miuciitly 
his  color  is  coarse  and  unpleasant,  although  at  times, 
especially  in  his  moonlight  scenes,  he  snooeeda  in 
acnicvini:  ver^'  admirable  color-results.  Exemptary 
pictures  l)y  luui  \iiv  A  Winter  Eveninir,  which  was 
purchaaKid  by  the  (ioverument  for  the  Luxcuilx)urg  gal- 
wry;  Hoonrise  and  Sunset,  which  belon;u;  to  the  Cor- 
conm  gaUety  at  Washington ;  The  Canal  at  Courri^res 
in  Atttnmn,  A  Village  of  Artois  in  Winter,  The  Star  of 
the  SHepherds.  and  A  January  Nijrhf  after  a  Battle. 

BUETO-V.  JLi.F:.s-iVDi)l.PUE-Al.Ht;  Loui.s.  a  French 
artist,  wajs  Umx  at  Courridres,  Mav  1,  1827.  He  studied 
under  Drolling  aud  Devigne.  Jules  Brt>ton  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  representation  of  incidents  of  peasant- 
life  ;  and,  if  Millet  be  excepted,  no  painter  of  the  present 
day  has  rivalled  him  in  this  class  of  works.  His  strong- 
linil)«?<l  aud  honiy-handed  luen  and  wunieii  win  our 
£0'uipathies  by  the  sombre  di^uit^'  with  which  they  bend 
to  their  toil ;  and  whalsnrar  poefe^, there  may  be  in  hia 
w«rics  is  doe  to  the  unoompromising  fashion  in  which 
he  represento  the  children  of  the  earth  strngKling  for 
susti'iKiiirt'.  The  best  iii<'tures  uf  this  arti.st  are  pro- 
foundly  jiathetie.  but  they  are  so  throu^i^h  their  un- 
flinehiiiK  realism  and  bcrausc  of  the  artist  s  keen  ap-  ■ 
preuiation  of  the  real  dignity  of  labor.  He  has  painted 
a  great  number  of  canvases,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  most  simple  incidents  of  rural  life ; 
amonir  them  some  of  this  most  noteworthy  are  Tlie 
Benedi*  t:(,ii  nt'tlic  Fields,  The  Keiall  id"  the  (lleaners, 
The  Wutsd-Gatherers,  The  l*otat<t  Diggers,  Brittany 
Washerwomm.  Hie  End  of  the  Day,  and  Evening. 
The  last  aaoMa  was  purchased  by  the  Government  for 
the  LnxMnbonrg  collection,  as  was  also  the  Benediction  ^ 
of  the  Fields.  lireton  was  (h»corate<l  with  the  cn)ss  of  i 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  Isdl,  and  was  made  an  officer 
iu  1807.  He  i.s  the  author  id'  a  vdhime  of  poems  en- 
titied  L&t  Champs  ft  In  Mtr,  jjublished  in  187U, 

BREVARD.  Ephrai-m  (17-i(t?-l780),aNorth  Caro- 
lina patriot  of  the  American  llevolntionk  reputed  author 
of  the  Meeklenburiu:  Declaration  of  Tndcnendencc,  was 
descended  from  a  Fn  in  li  llimueiiot  who  had  gone  fn>m 
his  native  land  to  the  north  of  In  land,  and  thence  to 
Maryland.  The  family  settled  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  C, 
about  1T4U.   Ephraim,  the  oldest  of  eight  soua,  had 


the  misfortune  in  his  IwyhwMl  to  lose  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  but  this  did  not  iirevent  his  receiving  a  lilM-ml  ed- 
ucation. He  graduated  at  Princeton  Cnllege  in  170H, 
studied  medicine,  aud  settled  as  a  physician  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  G.  During  the  troubles  precuduig  the  Rev<>- 
lution  asTwal  county  meelana  were  held  here,  and  at 
one,  held  May  31.  1775,  Dr.  Brevard  was  secretaiy  aad 
pn  pared  a  series  of  twenty  resolutions  de<darine  the 
govcriHuent  hert'tofore  existing  now  d'issolve<l.  branding 
as  traitors  those  who  should  henceforth  a<vept  ofH.T 
finun  the  Crown,  estalilishing  a  new  administration  for 
the  county,  and  calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countr>'  to  unite  in  maintaining  their  righta.  These 
resolutions  were  sent  to  the  provincial  ci>n>rreaB  and  to 
the  delegates  fnjm  North  Carolina  then  attending  tlie 
( '<  int  incntal  Congress  at  Philadelphia.  Tliey  were  print- 
ed on  June  13,  lTT-%  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazdtt  in 
Ch.irle8ton,  cojnes  of  which  wen  sent  to  London  bj  Um 
royal  governors  of  both  Nortli  Gsrolina  and  Geoi^ia  aa 
indicating  the  desperate  situation  of  affairs.  Dr.  Bre- 
vard and  his  stnen  brothers  all  served  in  the  Revolo- 
tionary  anny,  and  hia  mother  s  hoiLse  was  btinifd  oa 
this  account  by  a  detachment  from  Lord  Comwallis's 
army.  When  the  Southern  anm-  was  captured  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May,  1780,  Dr.  Brevanl  beoante 
a  prisoner.  Wheu  released,  some  mouths  later,  his 
health  was  so  bnkso  that  be  died  soon  after  at  Char 
loite,  N.  C. 

BREVET  RANK,  titular  rank  of  a  . 
than  that  actually  held,  conferred  apon  a  mi 
as  a  reward  for  gallant  actions  or  meritoriow  oooduot 
It  is  usually  of  the  nr.ct  liii^her  grade  ;  thus,  a  a^j-in'm 
receives  a  brevet  as  a  imijor ;  a  imijur  a»  li'^il'^u'iHi- 
colDitei,  etc.  ;  but  for  more  distinguished  t<nic«  an 
officer  mav  receive  more  than  one  orevet.  The  word, 
from  the  Latin  hrrvU,  means,  iu  general,  a  nhort  urittfA 
tififijic'ifiiHi,  a  tcrit  of  right.  Adouted  in  the  French, 
it  means  simply  a  commitsiim,  and  in  English  it  is  a 
term  used  to  express  the  proumtii  Q  of  omccr$  aU  ve 
the  rank  of  captain,  afier  a  certain  length  of  semce,  to 
real  rank,  hot  without  increase  of  pay.  As  used  in  ikt 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  it  means  the  eoa> 
ferring  upon  an  offioer  of  the  army,  the  marines,  or  the 
\  nhiiitfcrs  in  tlie  service  of  the  I  nited  l^tati.s  the  r*nk 
(it  a  higlier  grade  as  a  reward  tor  unu.-.ual  exhibitiow 
of  valor  or  skill,  and  thus  deelarinu  that  he  is  wurthj 
of  the  higher  grade  of  which  the  title  is  given  to  him. 
It  must  be  ohwnrved  that  the  higher  grade  referred  i<) 
must  liave  a  rea\  existence.  To  illustrate :  in  1871  a 
captain  of  marines  was  entitled  to  a  brevet ;  the  anp* 
ha<l  IK)  grade  <A  jii"Jor.  and  iIm  y  cnulil  onl'i  Itrevet  luin 
a  lieutenant-mloneL  Alter  the  Mexican  War,  in  1^4^ 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  in  onfcr 
that  General  Scott  might  oe  brevetted  to  it 

AhJioogfa  then  were  treott$  befinre,  the  true  fbusdi* 
lion  of  the  qrMem  was  laid  by  an  act  of  Comirnsm 
.lulv  6,  1812,  by  which  the  President  was  authorised, 
without  any  concurrence  or  sanction,  to  confer  hnvti 
rank  upon  officers  of  the  army  (only)  who  were  dit- 
tinguished  for  "gallant  notions  or  meritorioas  em- 
duet,"  or  "  who  shall  have  served  ten  yean  in  anr  ooe 
grade. "    Such  officers  were  not  to  draw  additional 
or  cniidument,  except  when  in  command  at  a  jefarate 
post^  district,  or  detachuicnt,  or  on  eoims-uiartial.  Thii 
sole  power  of  the  President  was  restricted  by  an  nt 
Ck>ngies8,  April  16, which  made  the  ooocamixe 
of  the  Senate  neoenaiy.  In  March .  1 863,  it  was  enucui 
that  volunteers  ami  others  in  the  U.  i*^.  *<  rvi(  e  should 
be  iticluded  with  the  army.    In  Man  h,  1>'»7.  uimy 
otTicers  of  the  army  had  bi  cn  .serving  with  hitdierpaii* 
with  the  Volunteers,  it  was  enaet»!d  that  they  luitnt  re- 
ceive volunteer  brevets.  a«  well  as  those  bas^d  upjo 
their  regular  rank ;  and  it  was  also  thereafter  dcdim 
that  such  brevets  shoidd  bo  confermi  only  in  taM  m 
war.    In  July,  ls7(i.  officers  holding  brvvet  coaMt' 
sions  were  Ibrbidden  to  wear  any  other  uniform  tine 
that  of  their  actual  rank  or  to  use  any  other  than  die 
title  of  such  rank  in  official  oommmuoatiooSi  (nci 
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BRKWIN'(t.  The  fabrii  utlon  of  hm-  consists,  first. 
S««V<»1  VI  ''"^  pniiliK-tiMri  lit' the  iri,rt  arni  pn  [ciriiiL- 
p.  'M  .\r.t.  till' s;m»i' fur  ti'niii  iit:Lt[. Ill :  ^icnii  i.  till' jirin- 
ed.  p.'M  cipol  ienaenUitiun  ul  the  wort;  anil,  tuird, 
Edin.cd).  the  InatiiMiit  of  tbcte  after  dMprinoiiMl 
fenuenutkm. 

The  flaid  produced  by  the  proecee  of  trewing—  i  e., 
the  extniftinsrhywiiter  the  hrcwine  niati'riab.  iiiiilt.  malt 
emmtrali's.  aiul  hups— Is  calli  il  the  ic<>r(.  The  larirtT 
part  ol"  the  wort  always  i'iin>ivts  ot'  water,  anil  tlu'  eon- 
Btituente  of  the  hn>win^'  luatcrials  which  muy  already 
benlable  or  have  only  U-come  soluble  through  the  braw^ 
ingimoeaB  we  ditmAved  in  it  as  wort  estraoL 

lf«r  oontaim  ■  number  of  thoee  oombimtioiM  whicb 
liave  ]ia-v<.  <l  from  the  hn>win,K  materials  into  the  wort. 
It  e«jntains  a  smaller  percentaire  of  dissolvetl  solid  eom- 
V)inationH  than  the  wort,  uh  su^ar  and  duxtrinc  have 
been  i-onverted  into  alcohol  and  e:irlM)nic  acid  by  fer- 
mentatiuii.  Farther,  moeink  acid  ami  glyceriM  Inve 
been  formed  m  eeeoiidaiy  inoducta.  The  nitraiaHNM 
orsanic  combinatione  ( proteine  anbetances)  and  mmeral 
Salto  in  solution  are  al^i  in  less  imantities  in  the  Ijccr 
than  they  were  found  in  the  wort  The  pen-entaue  of 
acids.  esiK'cially  lirtir  uritl  ainl  'H  i'ii-  iivid,  is,  on  the 
oootraiy,  greater  in  the  beer  thati  in  the  wort.  Of  the 
oODsUtuents  of  the  hop — viz.,  fum  ram,  the  bitter  nrin- 
ctple  of  tfw  hop,  and  tanniu— the  hop  reaio  has  Men 
separated  by  tlie  fermentation,  and  the  hop  oil  haa 
been  niustly  volatilizefl. 

The  initial  step  in  the  fabrication  of  Inn-r  is  to  ab- 
stnu't  as  completely  aa  possible  the  valuahle  eonstitu- 
cnt.s  of  the  brewing  materials  and  to  bring  the  wort 
into  iiroper  condition  for  the  prooen  of  fermentation. 
The  ofierations  involved  in  the  prmliiction  of  the  wort 
are — 1st.  the  crushing  of  the  malt;  2d,  the  brewing 
priK-ess;  and  'id,  the  coolinL'  of  the  wort.  • 

77(''  rnis/ii'ii;/  nf  the  mull  is  iie<  es^ary.  ,'*o  that  it  may 
Ih'  tlioronuhly  j>enetrated  and  extnicted  by  the  water. 
It  should  not  be  pronnd  t<x»  fine  for  this  purpos*', 
bat  onlbr  cnuhcil  6utheienllv  fur  the  hull.<t  and  valvelets 
to  hnnt  aaoDder.  When  the  malt  is  ground  too  finely 
it  fomM  a  solid  filterinir  layer  in  the  darifyin);  pan, 
throUL.'h  which  the  woit  ran  only  jien-olate  with  fffi'at 
difficult}',  and  never  (juite  couiiiletely.  The  drier  the 
malt  is  the  more  brittle  it  becomes,  and  the  more  care 
muat  be  used  in  crushiiwit ;  newly  kiln-dried  malt  is 
••■ly  crushed  too  line.  Fomeily.  the  malt  was  gen- 
eraUljr  ground  in  common  flour-mills.  The  malt  was 
fint  moistened  or  sprinkled  with  water  to  prevent  it 
from  l>c<oiniTip  heated  Ix-tween  the  millstones  and 
from  lieiiii.'  uTiMind  to<>  finely.  Malt  crushed  in  this 
manner  mu.st  \w.  quickly  used,  as  it  becomes  easily 
heated  and  spoils.  At  present^  mal^crushing  ma- 
ehioea  eapeduly  dean^ned  for  this  purpoec  tire  used. 
Amonp  those  moMt  frequently  to  be  met  with  is  the 
St«>ll  patent  malt-mill.  Its  principal  feature  is  the 
snhstitution  of  iron  rollers  for  the  millstone.H.  It  con- 
sists, besides  these  rollers,  of  a  hopp«'r  for  eonveymg 
the  malt  to  the  rolls,  a  devii-e  for  distributing  it^  sieves, 
and  magnets  for  separating  the  iron  particles  so  as  to 
conserve  the  rollers.  The  producing  capacity  of  this 
mill  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  rolls  and  the 
velocity  at  which  they  are  driven.  Kolls  of  larger 
diameter  are  In  cser\  i  n  ti-nilile  ti>  Miiall  ones,  for 
the  n'asf.m  that  tlicM'  latter  nquire  to  \k\  driven  at  a 
greater  veUx-ity  than  the  former  for  the  same  amount 
of  product.  But  if  the  velocity  is  increased  the  rollers 
work  mora  by  impact  than  by  iircKsurc,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  tne  malt  is  crushed  much  finer  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  machine  nineh  LTcater. 

Tin  inalt-mill  is  s<>  liw-iited  that  tlir  i  ru.-ln  1  malt  ha.s 
not  tti  lie  transferred  tar.  In  Kn  wene.s  ot  uiiHlem  con- 
struction the  malt»miU  Stands  im  the  floor  of  the  mill- 
room,  and  the  crushed  nalt  is  liUed  into  special  nialt- 
wi^rons  hy  an  derater.-  These  wagon.s  taper  toward 
the  Ixtttom.  are  constnicted  of  wood.  an<l  are  entirely 
closed  with  the  emeptioii  uf  openin^p  un  the  top  and 
bottom,  which  inay  M oioaed  ngr a alide.  Ilieaedoaed 


w;iL-otis  have  the  advantnue  of  preventing  the  dnst  from 
tlyiui:.  ami  are  a  tieeideii  improvement  u|von  tlic  inetho<J 
ot  carryint;  the  crushed  malt  in  Imius  to  tin  iiia>hine- 
lun.  OnU-  sufficient  malt  for  one  day's  brewing  should 
be  crushea  at  a  lime,  as  it  is  aft  to  qioil  if  albiivd  to 
stand  fiir  aeveral  days  in  bags  or  WMona. 

The  hrtwiiifj  jirocna  is  again  mEdinded  nito  thiee 
o)H>ration.H— VIZ.,  huhAm^,  doiifymfft  and  hoitmg  tke 

tvnrf  V'llii  hnjiS. 

Till  liri  ii  iiii/  /irnrr.ix  IS  nerfomicd  in  that  part  of  the 
brcwen'  called  the  hrrtr-luniiu:  This  latter,  a«-ording 
to  the  hc»Bt  methiMls  of  construction,  is  a  vaulted  room 
nnobatniotod  hy  pillars.  The  floor  is  paved,  and  lias  a 
fall  towards  the  opening  of  a  channel  wbieh  quickly 
carries  off  all  waste  water.  (Jrent  can;  is  taken  to  se- 
cure thorough  venidation,  the  niash-tun  and  wort-pan 
Uing  provided  with  vapor  pi|)es  which  i-arr>'  the  vamirs 
into  the  onen  air.  Hot-  and  cold-water  pipes  are  laid 
through  the  brew-house,  and  cocks  are  placed  conve- 
niently wherever  the  water  is  required.  TheooUmtor 
comes  from  the  eold'water  reaervoir— the  hot  water 
from  the  condenser,  where  it  ia  heated  hy  ^t^aIn  from 
the  engine.  The  fixture)^  of  a  completdv  litted  up 
lirew-hou,«se  are — ( 1 1  The  ma.sh-luti.  with  the  prepara- 
tur>'  mashing  apparatus  and  fal.s<>  Ktttom  ;  (2f  The 
clarifv'ing4an  With  itiaining  iMittom,  clarifjHng  batteiyi 
sparging  apparatus,  and  grubbiug-macbine ;  Ci)  The 
wort  pan,  with  the  hop-strainer;  (4)  The  piuni>s. 

Tlie  ma.sh-tun  is  the  \  es.M  l  in  which  the  malt-grist  is 
mixed  with  water  and  where  the  ma-sh  is  tiirmed.  It 
is  placed  upon  wooden  or  iron  sin>ix)rt8  aliout  six  feet 
above  the  floor,  at  the  same  height  with  the  mash- 
cupper,  or  somewhat  highw  or  lower,  ao  that  the  nnah 
can  be  brought  irom  the  tun  to  the  mash-oopper,  and 
from  this  into  the  mash-tun,  without  pumping.  Mash- 
tuns  are  mostly  eMn.structe<l  of  oak.  Imt  reci-ntly  tuns 
of  sheet  iron  are  prel"ern;d.  If  of  the  latter  material, 
they  aro  either  jacketed  or  cased  in  wood  to  pn^vent  a 
too  quick  cooling  of  the  wort.  In  moat  breweriea  the 
mash-tun  has  a  fnhe  bottom,  and  aerfea  then  at  the 
same  time  as  a  clarifying  tun. 

On  the  edge  of  the  masb-tun  is  moimted  a  self-acting 
preparatory  ma>liint'  ar>|>aritiis.  This  consists  of  a 
eop|K.'r  or  cjust-imn  eylimler  three  to  li»ur  feet  high,  and 
into  which  the  malt-grist  lalU  from  aljove  and  water 
flows  in  from  the  side,  mj  that  the  two  become  inti- 
mately mixed.  The  water  strikes  the  malt  in  fine 
sprsya,  which  cross  each  other  in  diflfeient  directions ; 
and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the  machine  also 
clears  itself  ctmipletcly  in  t!ii>  manner.  To  prevent 
breakage,  the  machine  is  starteil  slowly  when  the  mash 
is  thick  or  in  ma.Hhintf  up  after  the  grains  have  settled 
to  the  bottom ;  and  for  this  piu-poeo  the  gearing  is  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  difllerent  speeds. 

The  vessel  into  which  the  mash  is  brought  after 
mashing,  and  in  which  the  grains  arc  separated  from 
the  wort,  is  called  the  rlmi/i/iii'/  tun.  In  nKulern  con- 
struction this  is  placed  at  tN|uul  height  with  the  mash- 
tun,  opposite  to,  but  higher  than,  the  wort^pan.  To 
save  room,  the  clarityiAg  tun  is  sometimes  placed 
direotly  beneath  the  mash-ton  and  lower  than  the 
wort>pan,  whidi  neoeeritatos  the  continual  pumping 
of  the  wort  into  the  wort-pan,  and  is  not  iraod  prac- 
tii  e.  As  regards  mode  of  con.-;rni  tion  and  material, 
the  (iarityint'  tun  is  like  the  masli-tun.  only  not  so 
deep.  I)oul)le  iMittoms  are  placed  in  l>oth  the  mash- 
tun  and  the  clarityiog  tun,  lictween  which  steam  U 
introduced  to  prevent  the  cuolini;  off  of  boih  grain 
and  wort  during  the  process  of  clarifying. 

The  clarifying  bottom  (straining  bottom)  consists  of 
a  numlier  of  ]M'rforated  or  finely-slit  copin-r  or  iron 
platej<  plac-ed  U|K>n  the  bottom  of  the  elarifving  tun, 
and  serves  the  purpose  of  separatini:  the  wort  from 
the  solid  constituents  of  the  mash.    These  plates  are 

Crovided  with  rests  or  legs  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
igh,  thus  leaving  a  small  space  between  the  elaii^ 
iug  bottom  and  the  bottom  of  the  ton. 
The  cbriQrmg  batteqroonMta  of  a  niunber  of  copper 
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suction- pi jK!a,  which  conduct  tlic  wort  t}irou>rli  open- 
ings Ixliiw  the  clarifying  Iwttom  into  an  open  collecting 
chftDDel  or  into  a  doeed  collecting  pi)>e.  The  suction- 
pipes  an  pnridcd  with  "8peut-tai>s,  "  which  can  be 
ofMoed  mora  cr  leas  aa  may  b«  roquirad :  and  if  tbev 
paaa  into  a  ooHectinir  pipe,  they  mtwt  eaen  be  provided 
with  a  small  cook,  so  that  .s;iiii|i]cs  of  the  wort  may  Ik? 
taken  to  !4ct' whether  it  niiis  oft  i  lcar.  Where  a  cul- 
Kviing  channel  is  um:<\.  it  is  provi.ied  with  a  movable 
lid  to  protect  the  wort  nnd  prevent  cooliug  oft.  Tlie 
pipat  oonveying  the  wort  are  pnAtaI)ly  oovired  with  a 
non-eoildactor  aiudog  the  cold  aeason ;  they  are  cleansed 
eithar  with  hnuliaa  or  hy  letting  steam  pass  through 
theiu.  Through  the  collecting  channel  or  the  coUect- 
iug  pipe  the  wort  is  earrietl  to  the  wort-pan. 

The  imarf/t'iiff  apjxiratiis  is  a  very  simple  aflair.  It 
serves  for  pourittg  the  water  for  the  after-uiaiih  upon 
the  grains,  ami  oonsista  of  a  vessel  suspended  by  a  rope 
over  ntllerH  which  leave  it  free  (0  tttTD  around  its  axis. 
A  cop)K>r  pipe  is  ]>laoed  on  both  rides  of  thisTesael, 
and  each  pijtc  is  jterforatcl  with  j^niall  holes  on  one 
side.  The  sparirinir  water  tiow.'*  into  the  ves-sel  and  out 
of  theM!  two  |)ipe(;.  .V.s  tlie  pressure  on  one  side  of 
the  pipes  ceases,  a  rotary  motion  ia  imparted  to  the 
vessel,  which  continues  as  kng  ss  water  is  ediaitted, 
which  ponrs^iA  *  fine  vpns  over  the  grains. 

The  ^btMnc-maduiM  aervea  the  purpose  to  loosen 
the  entire  depth  of  the  layer  of  Liains  and  to  mix  them 
thoroughly  withoot  requiring  t(M)  much  ]>ower.  It 

fenerally  consists  of  horizontal  revolvinL.'  .-hafts  with 
ooka,  knivea  aet  like  shovek,  horizontally  placed 
kniveSi  eto..  moving  in  diftcrent  directions  horiaon* 
talhr,  and  tuna  acoompUahin^  the  work. 

An  opening  ia  left  on  the  side  of  the  clarifying  tun 
for  throwing  OOtthe  grain,  and  thu.s  save  the  time  and 
labor  required  in  throwing  it  out  over  the  edge  of  the 
tun.  This  ot)ening  is  closed  by  a  slide,  which,  when 
pulled  up,  allows  the  grain  to  tall  through  a  ahute 
either  to  the  loading  pbwe  or  directty  upon  the 
wagons  which  remove  it. 

The  toort-pan  is  the  vessel  used  for  boiling  the  wort 
with  hops.  A.-  laruer  quantitie.s  of  fluid  aiwa}'S  have 
Uj  be  liodcd  in  the  wort-pan  than  in  the  mash-kettle, 
it  is  made  shallower.  Tlie  modem  wort-pan  is  made 
Square  and  the  bottom  bent  inward.  The  discharge- 
pipe  for  the  boiling  wort  is  either  closud  by  a  ma^ 
yalvc.  or  by  a  rock  if  the  pan  ia  small  The  wort-pan 
is  pni|»ortione<l  in  si7.e.  in  the  ratio  of  1  '5  to  1,  relimve 
to  the  (juaii'iitv  of  l>ecr  to  bo  |iriH.luc<Hl  by  one  orewing, 
aa  a  great  deal  ot  water  evajMjrates  during  the  boiling 
ttftMwort  The  hop-strainer  is  apart  of  the  wttrt- 
pan,  and  is  placed  immediately  under  the  dischargo- 

E'lpe.  A  copper  pine  conducts  the  wort  ftom  the 
west  jxjint  of  the  hop-strainer  to  the  wort-pump. 
There  are  usually  two  pumps  in  a  jjropcrly  con- 
Btrneteil  brew-hou.se — namely,  a  ma.sh-puiup  and  a 
wort-pump— although  where  brewing  is  not  carried 
on  very  extensively  one  pump  sometimes  suffices. 
Two  kinda  of  pompe  are  used  in  brew-housee — piston 
pumps  and  centrifugal  pumps.  Piston  pumps  for  this 
pur)>ose  are  generally  eonstnictcd  entirely  of  bnuss, 
and  are  then  very  expensive  fixtun-s.  The  valves  are 
either  balls  or  ames  of  bra.ss  fitting  closely  up<jn 
ground  bnus  sea  tit.  The  eentritugal  pump  is  the 
one  to  whidi  largely  the  preference  is  ^iven  now  in 
breweriea.  It  has  proved  more  effective  in  senicc 
than  the  piston  pump.  The  otgection  to  it,  however, 
is  ^t  it  breaks  up  the  mash  too  much.  Aa  the 
breweries  in  the  rnite<l  States,  however,  with  very 
few  cxeeptioiis.  use  the  infiisiini  indJirtd  for  the  mash- 
ing proceiis,  the  Itrewing  vessels  are  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  mash-tuns  stand  over  the  kettle,  and 
the  worts  run  into  the  kettle  by  their  own  gravity, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  pump.  SmaU  Steam-puinDS 
are  placed  beisidc  the  mash-tun^  and  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  wort^  which  runs  off  feculent  at 
nrxt,  back  to  the  mash-tun. 
Having  deacribod  the  fixturea  of  the  brew-house, 


their  use  in  the  different  processes  will  be  readily 

understood. 

The  maihing  proceu  consists  in  pourinjg  the  malt 
into  oold  or  somewhat  warmed  water,  miziiig  it  Igr 
stiniQKi.and  than  cmdiialhr  niaing  the  tempeniase 

of  the  mlxtme  to  167*  Fahr.,  bat  not  above  it,  be- 

eau.<«^'  tlie  dia.statically  actintr  albuminotis  stiltstances 
lose  their  starch  cuiivcrfing  aljility  at  a  higher  tenif*!- 
ature.  Thn)ugh  the  masliing  pr<x'es^  the  8(»lul)le  itjn- 
stituents  of  the  malt  Ixxxime  dissolveii,  the  starch  is 
converted  into  dsaclrine  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  the 
diastase,  and  sqgar  and  staina  in  wliition  form  the 
most  important  oonatttnento  of  the  wort.  B^hiog  ia 
done  bv  two  mcthcxla  chiefly — the  thax  tion  or  homo 
method,  and  the  infmiun  method.  In  nuishing  accorJ- 
ing  to  the  firr^t  method  separate  portions  of  the  nia.-;i 
are  boiled  in  mash-coppers,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  uia.ss  is  jk;radually  raised  to  about  le"**  Fahr.  by 
bringing  the  boiling-hot  ma^h  back  to  the  mash  in  the 
mam-tun.  The  second,  or  iti  fum'im,  method  eonsiste  in 
niisiiiL'  the  teinnerature  of  the  mash  by  hot  water  and 
.steam,  without  Uiiling_anv  |K)rtion  of  the  mash.     It  is 

iirincipally  in  u.se  in  England,  Holland,  and  America, 
["he  time  required  for  it  is  leas  than  in  the  deeoctioo 
methodi  and  there  ia  also  less  water  required  for  it, 
becanaa  no  evapoiaiUon  in  oonseqnenoe  «f  boiling  takes 
place. 

After  niiLshing  off.  tlie  wort  i.s  brought  into  the  clari- 
fyiiiL'  tun.  and  remains  there  at  rest.  If  the  mashing 
process  has  been  correctly  conducted,  the  fluid  wilL 
soon  after  coming  to  rest,  a.ssumc  a  marbled  apjjear- 
anoe.  Thia  ia  a  sign  that  the  separating  of  the  won 
fhun  the  grain  ia  taking  place.  The  maab  ia  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest  <Mily  until  the  grains  have  settled.  It 
must  be  carefully  guanled  against  ccHjling  while  at  rv-st 
(  as  w^m  as  during  elarifving.  For  this  reas<jn  steam  i* 
i  admitti'd  between  the  ilouule  lx)ttoms.  When  the  s<-p- 
aratiun  between  w<>rt  and  grain  is  eomnleted,  and  the 
fbnner  runs  uo  longer  off  feculently,  the  ooon  in  the 
copper  pipea  in  the  bottom  of  the  clari^'ing  ton  are 
onened  and  the  wort  allowed  to  run  into  the  wort-paa 
Ine  wort  need  not  run  off  nuite  clear,  but  care  niu-t 
be  taken  that  it  should  not  have  a  milky  apj^K-^irance. 

When  the  wort-pan  ha^j  been  sufficiently  failed,  the 
pipe  leading  to  the  pan  ia  closed  and  the  oocka  in  the 
snction-pipes  are  opened  entireljr..  Hie  thin  woit  jet 
contained  ailer  the  different  sparging  wiU  run  off  en- 
tirelv,  and  is  used  profitably  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  UiiUiiif  of  the  wort  with  h^ipt. 
Thia  haa  a  twofold  object — first,  to  separate  the  ctajfu- 
lable  albominous  sulwtunees  in  the  wort  in  an  in»<jhihle 
form ;  and  aecond,  to  exuaot  the  hope.  The  i-omuon 
method  of  boiling  is  to  ocHnmenoe  boiling  before  the 
last  wort  is  in  the  pan  entirely,  and  to  add  the  entire 
quantity  of  ho])s  at  one  time.  The  amount  of  ho}« 
added  to  our  modern  beers  varies  from  i  a  (lound  to  li 
ixtunds  j)er  everj'  26 '.j  gallons.  The  duration  of  the 
boiling  is  decided  entirely  bv  the  appearance  of  the 
wort.  It  shoidd  be  stopped  as  soon  as  little  flakes 
of  coagulatieid  albuminous  suhetances  awim  upon  the 
bright  wort.  The  brewer  then  calls  it  '"brtiken.  ' 
The  "breaking"  of  the  wort  should  make  its  ai>- 
nearanee  in  frtiju  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half 
hours,  but  at  the  utmost  in  three  hours,  alter  boiling 
has  commenced.  InfhBon-worta,  and  also  worts  »r»- 
duoed  fagr  the  addition  of  raw  firuita,  must  often  boil  for 
four  hovm  ift  more. 

In  a  brew  liou.se  fitttnl  up  with  nuish-tun.  mash-ket- 
tle, clarifying  tun,  and  wort-pan  foiu'  brewing  can  be 
made  in  t\vctity-four  hours,  or  at  leaat  seven  Dnwinfl 
in  forty-eight  houia  hy  forced  worL 

r'Win^  the  nWl.— WbsB  the  wwteomea  in  contact 
with  dm  air  those  mieraaoopie  organiama  ahrajn  prea- 
ent  in  the  ur  pasa  into  it,  exciting  varioua  fenneotinf 
procosses  in  the  wort,  and  prc<lisposing  it  and  the  beer 
to  be  produced  from  it  to  spoil.  This  can  take  plae* 
neither  at  ver>'  high  nor  very  low  temperatures,  f  ut  i 
medium  temperature  ia  favorable  to  it.  Thercliuv,  one 
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of  the  most  important  tadcs  in  brewiog  is  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  wort  u  quickljr  as  possible  from 
12Qr  to  40^  Pklor. ;  that  is,  to  Ming  it  to  a  temperature 
at  which  the  yeiflt  any  be  ttddfld  to  osoite  •konolie  ftr- 

mentation. 

For  this  puriKwe  the  wort  i«  brought  into  shallow 
vawclp.  ao-caUed  "ooolers,"  where  ita  temperature  is 
loirana  If  gnttM  lurfaoe-coDtact  with  the  air.  Ice 
Mid  water  are  also  used  for  this  pmrpose. 

Ill  well-appointed  breweries  the  wort  is  led  in  a  pipe 
fton  the  bn?w-hou.s«'  to  tlie  st'puratoly  liKutc^i  eoolinir- 
lioaee.  This  pipe  ha«  a-s  uiaiiy  branches  as  there  are 
oooleiB.  There  mu«t  also  Ihj  pipes  for  eonductin^  cold 
WBt«r,  which  ahould  be  protected  iirom  freeiing  by 
ooTerinir  with  some  noo-eondnotor.  The  coolers  arc 
made  nf  nii  t:il  in  istly  sheet  copper  or  iron  Latt  ly, 
castriruii  clmi1(  I>  liaw  come  into  um:  to  fcood  advantage. 
The  coolvrs  should  not  rest  liircctly  on  the  floor,  so  that 
the  air  can  nasn  beneath  them.  A  diacharge-pipe  for 
the  WOlt  and  one  for  the  waste  water  are  placed  on  the 
lowest  point  of  the  cooler.  Tlieee  pipM  Me  doead  with 
brass  valves. 

The  prtncipnl  ffrmentntum  of  the  icort  is  tlie  first 
stage  of  the  U'ruienting  pnK'esvs,  which  is  excited  by  the 
admtioD  of  yeast  to  the  wort,  and  progresses  in  special 
rooma  in  the  btewviy  called  the  fermentioK  oeUaOw  It 
demands  great  attention  and  vigilance.  The  fbrment- 
ing  rooms  an-  S4>  located  that  tne  wort  can  Ix;  readily 
brought  to  them  from  the  coolcrx,  and  that  the  beer 
can  V>e  conveniently  lonvardcd  to  the  .storing'  cellar.  It 
must  be  as  cool  as  possible,  and  have  good  ventilation. 
Fur  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  conent  of  air  two 
kinds  of  openings  have  to  be  oonstruoted  for  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  room — pipes  leading  from  the  kqrstooe 
of  the  an  h  into  the  open  air.  and  otlicrs  pjissing  fnmi 
the  vicinity  of  the  floor  througli  the  walls  into  the  open 
air.  These  air-vents  must  be  kept  well  closed  from  the 
oataide>  and  should  only  be  opened  when  the  room  is 
to  be  aired. 

Tlie/f-r;?(r;/^'/(7  tv/^i  of  the  best  kind  are  open  vckscIs 
of  in»n.  (Talvaiiized  t-hcct  iron  or  sheet  iron  vnriiished 
on  the  inside  is  used  in  the  constnutinn.  Kct  t  ntly, 
cast-iron  enamelled  vessels  have  also  come  into  use. 

Fermenting  tuns  constructed  of  wood  arc  quite  gener^ 
ally  used,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantaflsa  thqr  IMS- 
sesB.  chief  among  which  ts  that  they  cannot  be  tnor- 
ouLildy  cleaned.  The  Vtost  form  of  such  a  tun  is  that 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  the  smallest  diameter  at  the 
top.  Every  tun  has  two  di.>charge-hole» — one  at  the 
bottom,  for  drawing  ofl*  the  yeast,  and  ck>se4l  with  a 
wooden  plug  extending  to  above  the  edge  of  the  tun; 
and  a  second  one  fur  tlic  ilr.iwing  off  of  tlie  l)eer  on  the 
front  side  of  the  tun.  atinut  two  to  three  inches  higher 
tluiu  tlie  usual  layer  ot  yea.st  reiu-hes.  This  opening  is 
dosed  from  the  inside  by  n  short  nlug  or  oick.  In 
laige  brewerieSi  where  the  beer  is  brought  ftom  the 
fenDflating  room  to  the  storing  cellar  by  a  steam-pump, 
it  is  of  adTsatage  to  have  a  wide  pipe  running  beneath 
the  discharge-holes  of  the  tuns,  wlm  h  n  i  civesthewort 
fn>ra  the  separate  tuns  and  conducts  it  tu  the  pimips. 

After  the  wort  has  been  set  with  the  yeast,  the  tun 
is  marked  with  the  nimtber  of  the  brewing,  the  date 
of  fining,  the  settling  temperatore,  ele. 

The  brewer  judges  from  the  appearance  of  the  beer 
and  by  examination  with  the  saccharometcr  whether 
the  principal  fermentation  is  finished  and  the  Ikht 
"ripe  "  for  "  racking  off" — vis.,  fit  to  be  brought  into 
the  storing  (lager J  barrel. 

If  the  fermentation  has  been  good,  a  "covering," 
daric  and  smeaiy  on  the  top,  and  eomristinir  of  a  i-inch 
to  H  -inch  thick  foam,  formed  of  small  bubbles,  anpears 
on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  now  called  beer.  It  thi.s 
foam  is  blown  a.«tde,  the  Ix'er  beneath  it  appeui-s  u\'  a 
•  dark  color.  This  coverinjr  is  the  priiu  ip>al  criterion  by 
whii  h  the  course  of  the  termentation  is  judKcd. 

When  the  '|  ripe  "  beer  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fer- 
menting tun,  it  IS  first  skimmed  off  with  a  flat  spoon, 
than  tha  ton  ia  tapped;  the  beer  flows  into  n  Tsnel 


placed  under  the  tan,  and  from  this  it  is  pumped 
through  rubber  hose  or  copper  pipes  into  the  storing 
cellar. 

The  beer  cannot  be  drank  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  leaves  the  fennetiting  ve,«sel,  Init  must  always  l>c 
stored  for  a  .shorter  or  lunger  time,  either  in  small  casks 
or  large  storing  barrels,  and  must  pass  through  a  further 
modente  ftnnsntation,  called  ^  aftar-ftmentation," 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  those  properties  which 
will  make  it  a  well-tasting  and  whoMsoine  beverage. 
The  riiiiility  of  the  besT  IB  impioved  Iq^a  longHiontinaed 
after-fermentation. 

The  temperature  of  a  good  store-cellar  should  be 
unifonn  all  the  year  roond;  the  air  m  it  should  be  pure 
and  the  edlar  snonkl  be  dry.  The  nearer  the  tempera- 
ture  approaclics  the  freezing-point  the  greater  will  be 
the  certiiinty  of  Ix'inLr  al>le  to  keep  the  beer  unsjiuilnl 
during  the  sumin(-r.  Hence  ice  is  an  indispciisid)le 
article  in  the  iabricatioD  of  the  beer;  and  this  has  led 
to  the  almost  univenal  intndnotion  of  iea-madunee  in 
American  breweries. 

Tlie  steadily  increasing  oonsnmption  of  beer  in  the 
United  States  luis  not  only  n  vi  lntiniii/ed  the  methods 
of  its  manufacture,  but  luisaLsydevcluited  it  into  a  most 
important  industry.  Competent  authorities  estimate 
the  yeaiijr  oonsumpUon  of  grain  and  hops  in  the  brewer* 
ies  of  the  United  States  at  $40,000,000.  Before  the 
year  iHfifi  tlie  tax  upon  fermented  Iwveniges  wa-s  paid 
in  money  at  the  rate  of  l?!  per  barrel  of  iil  gallonjs. 
Since  then  the  ta.x  is  collecte<l  by  means  of  n'veime- 
stamps,  on  which  the  brewers  are  allowed  a  drawback 
of  7 1  per  cent  Every  brewer  in  the  United  States 
producmg  500  barrels  or  more  has  to  pay  a  tax  of  $1U0, 
those  producing  less  than  500  barrels  panng 

The  following  statement  shows  the  incn-iuH;  in  the 
production  of  fennented  beverages  in  the  fiscal  years 
from  1868  to  1880: 


v-^-                    Barrels  of 
31  gallonii. 
184)3.  .....•■••««•••  l,765,t''27 

1  ^"^^^^a  •  .  .3,4.^.^,  1  1 

1  '"^65.  3,»>,'>7, 1  HI 

1866.............  «,'ifr7,401 

18fi7  6,2i>l,18t 

IHW  6, 1 4<j,(J<i3 

1869  «M   «.:«-,',or>5 

1870  M.......  <!.ri74 ,016 

1871  7,7-lo,'>(;o 


Year. 


Barrels  of 
31  )(iilluns. 

1872   8,(i'>;»,4/7 

1873  9,(ki.'t. .'!-.'.'{ 

1874  !».tKHi,-;t7 

1875  !M.c',i;;»7 

1876  5»,i>o-,'..i1i 

ls77  t».K10,(i«ji) 

1878  „  10,^41.471 

1879  Il,l<«.ite4 

ItiK)  13,a47,110 


e<l.  (p,  27H 

F.dln,  eil.i 


Acoordintr  to  the  last  census  rctunis,  there  wen'  1'741 
brewers  unil  1  l.tild  (h  uliTs  in  fermented  beverau-cs  in 
the  United  States.  Of  late  years  also  a  considerable 
(luantity  of  bottled  beer  hits  l>cen  ex|)orted.  on  which 
the  Government  allows  a  drawback  equal  to  the  tax. 
The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  calls  attention  to 
the  steady  increa.se  in  the  con.suniption  of  mult  lli|wors, 
and  to  the  fuel  that  the  foreign  demand  for  American 
malt  liquors  is  abo  increasing.  (.\.  F.  H. ) 

BRIBERY.  According  to  Lord  Coke  (3  I»mL,  145), 
See  Vol.  IV.  is  bribery  at  common  bw  *'when  any 
p.  247  Am.  man  in  iudiciall  place  takes  any  fee,  or  pen- 
sion, robe,  or  livery,  ffift.  reward,  or  bevcr- 
a^'e  of  any  i)ersun,  that  hath  to  dn  I"  tme 
him  any  way,  for  doing  his  oflice,  or  by  color  ot  his 
office,  but  of  the  king  only,  unless  it  be  of  meat  and 
drink,  and  that  of  small  valne."  The  difference  between 
bril>ery  and  extortion  is,  that  "bribery  is  only  commit- 
ted liv  him  that  hath  a  juiliciall  nlace,  and  extortitm  may 
l>e  committed  U)th  by  him  that  liath  a  judiciall  place,  or 
by  him  that  hath  a  ministerial  oflice  "  I  /(/.  14Tj.  Mr. 
Bishop  (2^  Orim.  Law,  7th  ed.,  H  85)  defines  it  thus: 
Bribery  is  thoTohintaiy  giving  orreceivingof  anything 
of  value  in  corrupt  payment  for  an  official  act  done  or 
fo  iKi  done."  The  c^^nstilutioiis  or  the  stiitutes  of  luost 
if  lint  all  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  make  it 
hril>er>'  for  public  officers,  or  fur  certain  designated 
oflicers,  to  accept  a  bribe  or  for  any  person  to  pay  or 
offer  to  pay  the  sama.  Fortttnataly  for  the  leputatioa 
of  die  eonntiy,  few  eases  of  tlua  disaaater  hsTO  erw 
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BRIBERY. 


ihe  legidatares  of  most  of  the  States,  in  obedienoe  to 

public  scntinicnt,  as  to  the  brihon-  ui  vnti  rs  uml  the 
rai!*in.i:  of  funds  for  that  obji-ot,  is  ho  vurieil  tliat  a 
coiDitariiM^in  tlicrcof  with  a  view  to  the  (iL'ttTiuiiialiou 
of  wnat  ia  best  and  most  effectual  would  be  of  high  in- 
terest Bat  to  make  luiyihiug  like  an  analysis  of  the 
ATMhbleimteriali  would  be  obnooalyiinixMBible  within 
the  limits  of  tbis  work.  1^  a  statute  of  the  United 
States  (eh.  2ST,  Aup.  15,  l*<7fi,  19  SUituIr*  at  L.in/r, 
p.  ir»9,  i  0)  it  i.s  enacttnl,  "Tliat  all  executive  uflBcersur 
employes  of  the  United  States  imt  apjxiinted  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  coii.M'nt  of  the  Senate, 
are  prohibittnl  fi^iin  requesting,  giviiu?  to,  or  rcceiviug 
from,  any  other  ofhcer  or  employ^  01  the  QovernmeDit 
an^  money  or  pro|>erty  or  other  thing  of  Tslae  fi>r  po- 
litical plirpo.ses ;  and  any  such  officer  or  employt'  who 
shall  oflen<i  aLrainst  the  provision»  of  this  section  hhall 
be  at  once  diM  liar^ed  from  the  tjer\'iee  i>f  the  United 
States;  and  be  shall  uLio  be  deemed  guilt v  of  a  misde- 
nMaaOTi  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a 
•an  not  e»»eediiig  five  hundred  dolbufs."  Under  this 
statute  the  citvuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
eastern  district  ..f  Xi  w  York  i\Yallace,  cin-uit  judtrcj 
writinu  tiu'  opinion)  has  recently  held,  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  against  Curtis,  that  an  officer  or  em- 
ploye of  the  United  States  of  the  prohiUted  clai^iscs  who 
recciveil  contribatioos  for  politietd  purposes  was  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  as  provided  by  the 
statute,  which  was  held  to  be  constitutionaL  The  case 
being  r>  ino\  >'(I  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  tlie  decision  l>eIow  was  suatAined  (106  V.  S. 
Rq^.,  .'.71).  The  Revised  Statutes  of  tlie  United 
States  (li  5506-^$)  pn)hibit  und  puuisb  the  hindering, 
delaying,  pieventiiiK,  or  obstruct ing  any  citizen  from 
doing  was  aot  re()uired  to  bo  done  to  qualify  him  to 
vote,  or  iTom  voting  at  any  election ;  they  also  provide 
that  over>"  person  who  prevent.H,  hinders,  controls,  or 
intimidati-^  another  Iroin  exea-isinv  or  in  cxcn  i.>-ing  the 
right  of  snHrage,  to  whom  that  ri^ht  is  iinarantecd  by 
the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  bjr  means  of  bribery  or  threats  of  de- 
priving such  person  of  employment  or  occupation,  or 
of  ejecting  such  person  from  a  rented  house,  lands, 
or  itlicr  iimtierty,  or  by  threats  to  renew  leases  or  con- 
tracts for  lal«>r,  or  bv  threats  of  violence  to  himself 
or  faiiiily,  shall  Im!  hned  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  i««s  than  one  month  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  be  punished  by  both  sueh  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  also,  that  if  two  or  more  pcmms 
conspire  to  injure,  oj)pref«,  thn-aten.  or  intimidate  any 
citizen  in  the  free  exen  ise  or  cnji  ymcnt  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  ihe  (joiistitutiou  or  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  basMSS  of  his  having  so  ex- 
ercised the  same ;  or  if  two  or  more  persons  go  in  dis- 
guise on  the  highway  or  on  the  premises  ofanother, 
with  intent  t«  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or 
€njo\Tncnt  of  any  rit'lit  or  privilege  m  st'cureil,  they 
shall  be  fined  not  umrc  tiiaii  five  tlion>and  dollars  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years ;  and  shall  more- 
ovor  be  thereafter  ineligible  to  any  office  or  place  of 
honor,  mofit,  or  trust  credited  by  the  Constitution  or 
hws  of  the  United  States. 

The  power  of  Conpn  ss  and  the  validity  of  such  lei:- 
islation  were  pansiHl  upon  bv  the  Federal  lourts  in 
United  State.**  r*.  Reese  (92  V.  S.  lifp.y  214).  T  nilci 
States  r*.  Cruiksbank  (92  (/.  S.  Rep.,  542,  aflirniitik' 
1  \Vo<m1h,  \m),  and  Sedojr ««.  Knox  (2  Woods,  368 

Under  the  eonstitnUons  or  the  statntss  of  several 
States  the  courts  have  held  that  an  offer  by  a  candidate 
fiw  an  office  to  disdiai  L'c  the  duties  thereof  at  a  salary 
kSB  than  that  fixed  by  law,  to  cover  a  jM.rtion  thereof 
into  the  treasury,  or  to  anplv  a  portion  thereof  to  tlic 
payment  of  expenses  wliieh  the  constituency'  ^is  re- 
ouired  to  meet,  is  bribery  of  the  electors  WDA  invali- 
dates the  election  of  sueh  candidate. 

For  the  puriMMS  of  this  artiele  en  election  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  dimce,  sefadkiii  or  appointuent  of 


any  public  officer,  agent,  or  aervaot  at  aiij  time  and 
place  ibced  by  general,  s[>ecial,  locd,  or  mnnidpsl 

aiitborify,  whether  such  clioice  or  a))j>ointment  W  made 
by  the  <|uulificd  ehrtors  or  by  any  member  or  body  of 
I>\d)lic  officers. 

An  elector  is  defined  to  be  any  person  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,  or  who  shall  vote,  at  any  such  election. 
Bribe  or  bribeiy  to  be  reward,  benefit,  or  advantage, 
present  or  ftitore,  to  the  party  inflneneed  or  intended 
to  1k'  inflncnccd,  or  to  another  p«'rson  at  his  instance, 
or  the  promise  of  such  reward  or  ailvantaire.  Any 
|K  rs<jn  shall  be  guilty  of  briber)'  of  an  ele<'tor  who  .shall 
directly  or  indirectly  give,  offer,  or  promise  to.  any 
elector  any  bribe.    Any  elector  who  i^hall  accept  or 

sgiee  (0  ecpeDt  a  bribe  shall  be  guilty  of  an  ownoe^ 
and  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 

sjinic  extent  as  if  trnilty  of  I  rilH  ry 

The  [)n»visionH  of  the  const  it  mion.s  an<l  statutes  l)efore 
mentioned  make  the  foUowiriL'.  among  others.  ofTences 
against  election  laws :  By  any  corrupt  means  infiueucing, 
or  attempting  to  inflnenoe,  eny  deotor  in  giving  bis  vote 
at  election.  B^r  any  corrupt  means  disturbing,  le- 
straining,  or  hindenng  any  elector  from  giving  his  vote 
at  any  election,  or  in  the  free  cxcn  isi-  of  any  ri;:ht  of 
suflnif/e  at  any  clmion.  The  funiishing  of  any  enter- 
taiiunent  to  any  elector  previous  to  or  during  any  (  lec- 
tion, or  paying  for,  funiisbinir.  or  eneaeinir  to  [  ay. 
moneys,  property,  or  other  valuable  thini:  tur  any  siu  h 
entertainment  or  the  furnishing  thereof.  The  tuniii'h- 
ing  or  engaging  to  pay  or  deliver  any  money.  T'rop^  rty, 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  the  purii<»s4'  of  imhu  ing  any 
voter  to  stay  away  from  any  elei-tion  or  lor  the  purjioee 
of  procuring  the  attendance  of  an  elector  or  electors  at 
any  election,  except  for  the  conveynnee  of  electors  who 
are  sick  or  infillD.  ^Rm  ftmishing.  or  enga>.'ing  to  par, 
or  delivering,  or  causing  to  be  (mid  or  delivered,  any 
monc^.  property,  or  other  valuable  thine  for  any  pur- 
pose intended  to  binder,  jui  vcnt.  nr  di  fiat  or  to  pn.»- 
niote  the  election  of  any  candioatc  nr  candiilates,  or  any 
quention.  at  any  election,  exccj  t  for  the  fair  an<i  reas4»n- 
abie  expense  of  holding  and  conducting  public  nieeiinis 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  of  print  int;  and 
circulating  ballots,  slipti,  or  pasters,  hand  bills,  and  other 
pa|x'rs  pri'vious  to  sueh  election,  and  advertising  in  the 
newspapers.  Dirt^ctly  or  indirectly  iurnisliiriK  any  uj^  iiiv 
or  other  valuable  thing  to  lje  illegally  used  at  any  eleo- 
tion.  An  ofi<  r.  i  romise,  or  agreement  to  induce  asgr 
other  peiflon  to  endeavor  to  induce  any  officer,  or  per- 
son to  be  dected  to  any  office,  to  nve  or  appoint  any 
person  to  any  office,  pUiec,  or  eraplojTnent  in  order  to 
uiHucnce  any  eleet4)r  at  an  election.  An  offer,  npree- 
ment,  or  pronii.v-  to  appoint  or  procure  the  appoint- 
ment uf^  anjr  person  to  office,  preferment,  or  empW- 
luenti  wi^  intent  to  influence  any  eleotor  to  vote  for 
any  person  at  an  election,  or  to  iiidnoe  emr  person  to 
procure,  or  aid  in  procuring,  the  deetion  of  any  person 
at  an  rjcction.  Aflf  pcison  communicatini:  such  offer, 
acre  iiicnt,  or  promise  to  anv  person  with  intent  to  in- 
liiicc.  or  liavc  any  person  iinlnce,  anyeli'rt..r  i<i\ntc  tnr 
any  person  at  an  election,  is  guilty  of  bribet>'i  and 
Ls  any  {lerson  who  shall  directly  or  indiiee^  tnet  with 
any  elector  with  intent  to  influence  him  in  giving  his 
vote  at  any  election. 

Hriltery  further  includes  the  londine  or  agreeing  to 
IcikI  any  money,  pro|M'rty.  or  otlier  valuable  tiling  with 
intent  to  inlluetice  any  elci  tnr  in  his  vote  i>r  action  at  an 

•  Irriion.  An  otier  by  a  candidate  to  the  electors  at  any 

•  I  lion  oraportion  of  them  to  disdiarge  the  duties  of 
his  office  or  empkyment  at  less  than  the  legal  rate,  sad 
to  appropriate  the  remainder  thereof,  or  to  allow  the 
same  to  be  appropriated,  to  any  public  pliu>e  or  char- 
ity, is  licM  to  Im'  liriU'ri'.  Any  attempt  to  influence  an 
elci  ti>r  at  an  clci'iion  by  any  threat  of'  withdrawing  or 
withholding  custom  or  dealing  in  business  or  trade,  or 
of  bringing  any  sdfc  or  criminal  prosecution,  or  of  en* 
forcing  a  debt,  or  any  other  tmeat  of  tivniy  or  ep- 
presMon,  is  bribery.  Any  penon  iriio  attempts,  in  ssy 
wi^,  or  by  aqy  meena,  te  inflnsiwe  aqy  opemthre  «r 
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penon  m  his  employ,  hf  tifawli  of  m'thboldbg  from 

him  uay  office,  place,  or  employment,  or  distniasing 
lum  from  office,  place,  or  employment,  or  by  ])n)mi8cs 
of  nflRtv.  place,  or  enijilnyuieiit,  or  tlireat«  of"  rt'tliicing 
his  wa^es,  is  also  guilty  of  briber)-,  and  is  liable  to  it8 


The  offence  inclades  also  cases  like  the  following: 
The  advancement  or  psyilMlit,  or  the  causini;  to  be 
ftdTanced  or  paid,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  to, 
or  to  the  use  of,  any  other  person,  with  the  intent  that 

such  niiTn-y  nr  o(1ht  valiiiil'lr  tiling',  nr  any  iurt  lliert'of. 
or  of  the  procetils  tlicreot,  shall  be  illegally  exj)euded 
at  or  during  any  election ;  or  the  knowiii^  paying,  or 
CMiiinc  to  1)0  paid,  to  any  person  any  money  or  other 
Tshiaow  thing  m  discharge  or  repayment  of  any  money 
or  valuable  thinp  wholly  or  in  part  illej>'al!y  rxpi.  iiile<l  at 
any  election.  Any  person  wno  shall  traudukntly  or 
deceitfully  change,  alter,  or  falsely  represetit  a  ballot, 
or  attempt  so  to  do,  or  eaose  any  deceit  to  be  prac- 
tised upon  an  elector  with  intent  to  induce  such 
elector  to  deposit  the  same  as  hia  ballot,  may  be 
held  to  lie  guilty  of  bribery.  So  also  is  any  jHirson 
who  shall,  by  fraud,  intimidation,  or  other  wdful  and 
corrupt  violation  of  any  election  law  of  the  Stale,  in- 
fluence, or  attompt  to  influence,  any  elector  in  giving 
hia  vote,  or  to  vin,  restrain,  hinder,  or  disturb  him  in 
the  free  exercise  or  the  right  of  aaffrage.  Any  person 
who  shall  knowingly  inilurc  f)r  attempt  to  iiidiu  e.  any 
person  to  vote,  or  to  permit  anv  pcr»iii  to  vole,  illetaliv' 
at  any  olwtiun,  is  equally  piiilty  of  the  offence ;  and 
ao  »lao  is  any  person  who  shall  knowin^dv  induce,  or 
attempt  to  indoce,  any  elocution  officer,  clerk,  or  can- 
yaaeer  to  improperly  or  illegally  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  or  to  do  any  improper  or  illegal  act 

An  attenii)t  to  do.  nr  prm  iirc  tlir  doinir  of.  any  act 
forbidden  by  the  election  ia\v.s,  is  usually  declared  to 
have  the  same  effixit,  and  to  be  punishable  in  the  .same 
manner  aud  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  actual  doing,  or 
pmcuring  the  doing,  of  saeh  act. 

Any  elector  acceptinj,'  or  receiving  from  any  person 
whomsoever  any  bribe,  money,  pRjperty.  or  other  valu-  j 
able  tliitiir.  tiraiiy  illeiral  inducement  for  votintr,  or  as  an 
inducement  to  vote,  for  or  against  anj'jjerson  or  m^rwns 
at  any  election,  or  for  staymg  away  from  any  election, 
is  liable  to  be  punished  for  briljcry,  as  well  as  any 
penon  who  shall  receive  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
to  be  u.sed  for  the  pwpoee  of  iivocuingoriiifliieiiaiag  a 
vote  or  votes. 

Ixi  some  of  the  States  any  perwn  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  ita  election  kyra  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offence,  to  ferfint  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected, 
and.  on  conviction  of  such  offence,  to  Ik^  diwiualifieij 
from  hol(lin>?  any  office  ot"  pmfit  or  tnist  in  liie  State 
for  a  term  of  years  or  aWolutely.  and  to  be  pinii>lialile 
by  a  fine  or  unprisonment,  or  both.  In  Hune  States 
•ny  person  gvS«^  of  an  offence  against  the  election 
Jam  thereof  on  conviction  forfeits  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  an  elector,  and  the  right  to  hold  office,  for  a 
specified  time,  and  in  .some  al»«tlutely. 

Man  ha.s  never  realized  a  Utopia.  Law.s  which  in- 
volve his  highest  and  most  important  interests  should, 
however,  be  as  just  and  as  perfect  as  poauble.  If  such 
laws  are  enfon-cd,  justice  will  thus  oe  done.  If  not, 
the  fatdt  i«  nut  in  the  law,  but  in  it.^  eiifHn  emetit.  If 
defective,  enforcement i.susele.ssand  inetlei  tual.  A  t'oml 
law  is  more  likely  to  Ik;  obeyed,  and  is  iimre  easily  I'li- 

foroed,  than  a  poor  one.  The  lact  that  uum  ha^i  become 
more  cnlttvatM^  and  that  his  views  of  morality  and 
pnUie  good  have  advanced  with  his  civilisation,  should 
oe  as  quickly  recognize<l  in  his  laws  as  elsewhere.  No 
remnant  of  antiipiity  not  eon.snnant  with  the  j»ublic  in- 
terest.'* .shouhl  l>e  allowed  to  .stand  in  the  way  of  such 
interests  for  a  moment. 

The  fulluwiog  are  suggestions  rogardiog  the  points 
vod&r  discussion.  Election  laws  should  oimonMy  re- 
OOgnise  the  following  principles: 

JFinL  The  public  interest  demands  that  every  pubUc 
nftoe  be  filled  hy  an  honeat,  eapaUe  mail. 


SecoiicL  That  he  ahoold  be  &iily  and  honaatily 

elected. 

TMrd.  Though  Murt  of  the  eleeton  honeadyToted 
f()r  the  candidate,  if  any  con.sidcrable  part  did  so  from 
di»iliotiust  and  corrupt  motives,  no  matter  how  honest 
and  capable  such  candidate  may  be,  he  la  not  &iily  and 

honestly  ele«!ted. 

Fourth.  If  the  candidate  be  guilty,  either  directly  or 
indiwH't ly.  by  connivance  or  otherwise,  of  any  ditilnmcit 
or  corrupt  pnictiecs,  such  conduct  establishes  beyond 
question  that  he  i.s  not  honsatand  oni^tnotto  be  al* 
lowed  to  hold  office. 

Fiftli.  One  elected  to  an  office  has  no  personal  inter- 
est therein.  He  holds  it  siniply  as  the  agent  of,  and 
for  the  benefit  of,  the  pnhlte. 

Si.rth.  Tf  the  election,  fmm  the  manner  thereof  or 
for  anv  cause.  In;  not  condueive  to  the  public  fjood,  the 
incum\)ent  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  the  office. 

SecentL  The  question  whether  an  election  was  prop- 
erly conducted  should  be  decided  by  a  court  or  some 
designated  body  or  tribunal. 

Eif/hth.  A  partifwin  bcnly,  political  or  legislative,  in 
nine  casi-.s  out  of  ten  dtH'ide.s  a  ca.se  upon  purely  parti- 
san, political  grtmnds,  and  therefore  such  a  t>wly  .should 
not  be  allowed  to  decide  upon  the  election  of  it.s  own 
members.  This  praotice  ia  a  remnant  of  utaqnity  which 
should  he  aholiBhed.  The  eleotkm  of  members  of  such 
bodies,  if  contested,  should  lie  decided  by  the  c«iurt*i. 
which  are,  as  a  rule,  far  n-muved  from  partisan  and 
jHilitical  bias.  The  neee.«.s;iry  const  it  utional  anu'ndment.s 
should  be  made.  Politicians  could  not,  and  dare  not, 
obstruct  or  prevent  the  work  if  its  neoeari^  were  un- 
derstood hy  the  people. 

yinth.  Cases  of  disputed  eletitions  should  be  decided 
by  the  courts  without  iurv'.  There  is  then  no  danirer 
of  the  disagreement  oi'  a  juiy  by  division  according  to 
poUtioBl  Irias  or  from  being  reaehed  or  mffeoted  poK- 
tidana  or  intereated  patties. 

TiHtK  Such  CMM  shoidd  be  promptly  and  summar- 
ily tried  and  decided.  The  parties  Miould  be  reiiuired 
to  speedily  jire.>ent  the  issues;  the  court  sIkjuU  be  con- 
vetietl  as  .soon  a.s  possible ;  the  trial  should  at  once  pro- 
cee<l.  and  the  court  be  required  to  render  its  decision 
within  a  brief,  specified  time. 

EleventK  The  successful  party  should  be  at  once  en* 
titled  to  the  office,  and  should  not  be  flelayed  by  any 
aiijieal.  management,  i/r  lartii-.s  of  hi.s  a<lversary. 

Tu  i'lfth.  Such  ca.si'«  involving  the  highest  public  in- 
terests, an  api)eal  should  be  aflowod  to  the  oonztH  of 
last  i:c8ort.  They  should  have  a  proferenoe  in  all  eomta 
over  all  other  btisiness,  and  should  be  required  to  be 
lUH-idcd  by  the  court.s  within  a  specified  time.  No 
change  in  the  i>erson  holding  the  ulhce  shouM  be  allowed 
during  the  appeal,  but  on  decision  of  the  tinal  ajineal 
the  party  held  to  be  entitled  thereto,  ii'  not  in  office, 
should  be  entitled  at  once  to  qualify  and  enter  upon  the 
discbarge  of  its  duties. 

Thirteenth,  Resignation  should  not  be  allowed  to 
prevent  the  impeachment,  trial,  and  conviction  of  one 
who  has  been  guilty  of  malversation  in  office.  Such  an 
officer  should  not  be  allowed,  b^  his  own  act^  to  escape 
presentment,  trial,  and  oonviotion  and  the  osoal  dis- 
grace and  punishment. 

Fonrtfi'nth.  The  duty  of  criminal  presentment  and 
triad  of  an  officer  impeached  or  inuicted  should  be 
made  mandatory  upon  jiroseeutiiig  officers,  and  they 
should  be  made  liable  to  removal  from  office  for  failure 
to  di.seliarge  such  duty. 

Fi/Utnth.  In  criminal  prosecutions  for  a  violation  of 
the  election  laws  every  jwrson  except  the  defendant  on 
trial  should  1m-,  l>y  the  statute,  made  a  competent  wit- 
ness and  eonjpellalile  to  give  testimony;  but  no  testi- 
mony .'<o  L'ivcn  should  ever  be  useil  against  the  party 
giving  it.  In  case  the  court  certifies  that  the  witnew 
testified  fully  and  fairly  on  such  trial,  he  should  be  ex- 
empt, and  be  discharged,  from  all  liability  for  prosecu- 
tion for  the  offence  as  to  which  he  testified  or  growing 
outoftheaama.  (ir.  o.  M.) 
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See  Vol.  IV. 
p.  249  Am. 
eU.  (p.  279 
Edin.  ed.). 


BRICKS.  All  claj-8  are  not  cqnally  well  adapted 
fur  making  bricks,  and  too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  selection  of  suitable  ma- 
terials. Pure  clay  will  crack  in  drying : 
plastic  clays,  containing  a  small  percentage 
of  sand,  give  the  best  results,  but  if  the  pit  contains 
uiuch  water  and  micacctius  sand  it  will  not  answer. 
Neither  can  clay  be  used  which  contains  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  silex  in  the  shaj>e  of  pebbles.  The  clay 
should  olwavs  l>e  tested  practically  before  erecting  an 
expensive  plant  Good  results  may  sonu^times  be  o\)- 
tained  by  a  projwr  a<lmi.xture  of  clay  and  SJind.  Fire- 
brick clays  snould  be  free  from  lime,  mairncsia,  potash, 
and  those  metallic  oxides  which  act  xs  fluxes. 

Moulding. — The  old  niethiKl  of  moulding'  the  tem- 
pered clay  1>y  hand  directly  from  the  pug-mill  is  lalx>ri- 
ous  and  exjwnsive,  and  in  many  localities  where  bricks 
are  extensively  used  hsw  yielded  to  more  ex[)editiou8 
and  economical  metlKMis  by  miichincry.  The  earliest 
efforts  in  the  use  of  brick-machines  were  matle  to  com- 
press the  "drj"  clay,"  but  after  an  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years  they  were  .supersetled  liy  the  machines 
usini;  the  "  temiH'reil-clay"  pn)ccss.  Of  these  there  arc 
numerous  patents,  under  wnich  the  blcKks  of  clay  are 
formed  and  compressed  by  t^iggle-jointa,  screws,  and 


levers  or  their  combinations.  All  these  machines  may, 
however,  bedividetl  into  two  general  classes:  (Ai  ih<*e 
in  which  a  continuous  stream  of  clay  is  forced  from  tb« 
pug-mill  and  subsequently  cut  into  proper  lengths  by  a 
knife  or  wires  moved  across  the  bar  of  clav  or  by  heli- 
coidal  blades  moving  so  as  to  make  a  smootn  transverw 
cut  across  the  slab  ;  (B)  those  in  which  the  clay  is  ex- 
prcsHed  into  moulds  moving  under  the  nozzle  of  the 
mill.  This  latter  dans  may  be  subilivided  into  six  varie- 
ties, based  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  moulds.  TlniK 
( 1 )  the  mould-wheel,  l)earing  moulds  which  may  lie  filled 
and  discharged  by  various  devitvs.  may  revolve  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  (2)  The  moulds  may  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  a  wheel  or  cylinder,  and.  revolving  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  may  reeeive  their  charge  from  a  mill 
or  hopper  above.  (3)  There  may  be  two  wheels  bear- 
ing moulds,  in  which  the  presaurc  is  derived  from  the 
contact  of  the  peripheries  upon  each  other,  the  hopper 
being  placed  over  the  ancle  between  the  horix<intal 
cylinders.  (4)  There  may  a  series  of  mould.s  linked 
together  so  as  to  form  an  endless  belt,  which  fiavws 
under  the  mill.  (5)  The  clay  may  be  nioubled  by  a 
reciprocating  piston.  (6)  The  moulds  themselves  may 
be  made  reciprocating.  I*j>ch  of  these  varieties  has  it* 
special  advantages. 


Fio.  1. — Chautbvn  Siacbine. 


An  inf(eniou8  example  of  cInM  A  may  bo  M-t-n  iu  the  ma- 
chiiie  of  Mcaan.  Chamlxtni  Hnxt.  it  Co.  of  I'hiludelphiA,  Ph. 
(tig.  1 1,  which  counista  of  a  strong  horisontal  receiver,  cylin- 
flriral  for  a  Hhort  distance  and  then  tapfrinR  to  »  die-holder, 
held  on  its  end  by  a  hinge  and  hook  btilt  so  aut  to  Im;  rea<lily 
Awiiii);  to  one  side.  In  the  r yliiider  a  nhaft  rcvol V(«  huviiig 
narrow  knivc«  projecting  radiully  from  it  and  arranged  heli- 
cally around  it.  Un  this  same  shaft,  and  in  the  small  end 
of  the  cylinder,  is  the  prcwing  screw,  which  consists  e.ssen- 
tially  of  a  cone,  with  a  continuous  spiral  thre:wl  or  blade 
Wound  around  it,  like  the  unlinary  gimlet-pointed  wo<m1 
screw.  The  clay  Is  shovelled  iuto  the  hop|M-r  of  the  nia- 
chiuo  without  any  previous  treatment  except  the  addition 
of  a  little  water.  The  hopper  is  circular,  larger  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  top,  and  enters  the  large  end  of  the  cylin- 
der to  one  side  of  the  C4>ntre  line,  so  that  the  clay  in  falling 
meetA  tbo  revolving  knives  as  they  are  coming  up.  Thin 
kecpti  up  an  agitation  of  the  oluy  in  the  hop|)er  and  tends  to 
prevent  any  clogging  or  irregularity  of  supply.  The  knives 
break  up  the  clay  and  thoroughly  mix  it  into  a  homogene- 
ous mass,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  it  forward  to  the  prtsw- 
ing  wrew.  This  Hcr«<w  is  snuMith,  while  the  chamber  in 
whicli  it  revolveD  is  fluted,  so  that  the  clay  is  treatcnl  like 
a  nut  and  forced  forward,  Ix-ingat  the  same  timeconipre.'«S4'd 
in  the  gradually  diminishing  space.  At  the  point  of  the 
icrew  the  clay  enters  the  die-holder,  which  is  contracted  at 
the  sides  and  enlarged  at  tho  comers,  so  as  to  secure  uni- 


I  form  density  and  sharp  comers  to  the  stream  of  clay  \»t-'i- 
ing  from  the  die.    The  die  is  made  of  chilled  ca.*t  iron,  and 

I  ran  l>e  <iuickly  replaced  when  worn.  Its  orifice  has  tii  • 
shape  of  tho  end  of  a  brick,  but  is  enlarged  at  the  ancl^ 
las  shown  iu  figs.  3  and  4)  to  prevent  the  formation  of  f  r- 


Fia.  2.  Fio.  3.  Fio.  4. 

rate<l  edges  by  retardation  of  tho  stream  of  clay.   The  die 
is  also  made  hollow  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  steam,  and 
!  by  this  the  flow  of  the  clay  is  much  facilitated  (see  fig.  2i. 

A  curious  effect  of  this  pressure  on  the  clay  while  it  is 
1  in  motion  is  that  the  particleA  arrange  themselves  with 
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the  coftner  oneM  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  tbe  finer 
at  the  surface.  Tliis  was  clearly  ahown  by  the  fractures  of 
Imrnt  bricks. 

In  tbe  earlier  machines  of  this  pattern  the  stream  of 
«tAy  is  delivered  on  an  endless  belt  and  carried  forward 
to  the  cutting-off  wheel,  which  has  a  thin  narrow  blade 
of  steel  projecting  from  its  circumference,  arrange<l  to 
ctit  off  a  brick-length  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheel, 
tbe  speed  of  the  stream  governing  the  speed  of  revolu- 
tion. It  is  found,  however,  that  the  bricks  vary  slightly 
in  length ;  that  the  blow  given  by  the  blade  slightly 
depresses  the  surfaces  at  the  edges  left  by  the  cut ;  and 
th»t  the  ends  of  the  bricks  often  appear  cracked.  With 
the  new  cut-off  the  stream  of  clay  ia  delivered  on  an 
endless  bed  made  up  of  jointed  plates,  each  the  length  of  a 
brick,  with  narrow  spaces  between  them  to  |wrmit  the  pas- 
«ajge  of  a  continuous  steel  blade  wound  helically  around  a 
larire  cylinder.  The  prt^jection  of  this  blade  from  the  cyl- 
inder grndnally  increaMeM,  and  its  pitch  is  the  length  of  a 
brick ;  so  that  when  the  cylinder  revolves  the  bla<le  will 
cut  the  stream  of  cUy  into  lengths  which  cannot  be  greater 
than  its  pitch,  and  can  Iks  less  only  when  the  speed  of  revo- 
lution is  too  fast  rt'latively  with  the  speed  of  the  stream. 
Tbe  coincidence  of  these  speeds  is  ingeniously  accomplished 
by  using  the  pressure  of  the  stream  against  the  blade  as  a 
means  of  governing  the  speed  of  volution,  .\rraiigements 
mr«  made  to  prevent  any  damage  from  the  aceideiital  pres- 
ence of  stones  in  the  clay.  .4fter  the  bricks  are  cut  off  they 
wre  carried  on  an  endle^  belt  undt-r  a  dusting-machine,  to 
put  them  in  better  condition  for  handling  and  to  improve 
the  mrface  when  burnt.  They  are  taken  from  this  belt  by 
bftnd,  and  pass  through  the  usual  process  of  hacking,  dry- 
ing, And  burning  without  being  first  laid  upon  the  drying 
ma. 


Fta  6.— Moisnd  Ifadiiue. 

A  typical  machine  of  tb«  cla.<is  n,  flrxt  variety,  is  that  of 
Augustus  Morand,  aclay-temiH-ring  hikI  munlding-machitM 
(fig.  5)  consisting  of  two  pug-iuilU,  a  horizontal  revolv- 
ing mould-lKiard,  and  an  "  otI'->M'aring"  belt.  The  opera- 
tion is  thus  descrilM^d  by  Gen.  Gillmore  in  his  exhaustive 
report  upon  the  brick-making  machinery  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  lK7t>:  ''The  clay  and  water  are  put  into  the 
horizontal  mill,  where  the  spinilly  set  knives  mix  and 
temper  the  material  and  force  it  forward  to  the  delivery 
end,  where  it  descends  into  the  vertical  mill.  This  is  also 
providtrd  with  helicoidal  arms  or  knives.  Under  the  mill, 
and  in  contact  with  its  lower  end,  revolves  with  a  uniform 
continuous  motion  the  horizontal  niould-tablo  containing 
eight  moulds  at  equal  distunci-s  from  each  other  and  near 
the  periphery.  The  mixed  and  thoroughly  tempered  clay 
it  forced  downward  through  a  slot  ii>  the  bottom  of  the 
mill,  thus  filling  the  moulds  in  Nuccession  as  they  pass  un- 
der this  slot.  Each  full  mould  then  pasnes  under  a  pres- 
sure-plate, which  confines  the  clay  on  top,  while  a  movable 
plate,  which  fits  into  and  clones  the  mould  at  the  bottoni 
on  the  under  side  of  the  table,  is  forced  up  by  pH:uing  over 
a  cam.  This  com pre^isi-s  the  plastic  brick,  and  ejects  the 
air  and  excess  of  clay  through  a  small  circular  ap<*rture  in 
tbe  pressure-plat*'  provided  for  that  purjMise.  -\fter  pa.Hs- 
Ing  the  prejwu re-plate  the  bricks  are  IbruJit  up  to  the  t4)p 
<pf  the  mould-table  by  another  cam,  and  are  pushed  otf  auto- 
matically to  an  off-carrying  belt.  They  are  taken  from 
this  belt  and  sanded,  hand-pressed,  put  on  cars,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  drying  ovens,  all  within  the  s|>aco  of  a  few 
minutes  after  the  crude  clay  is  introduced  into  the  mill. 

"Tbe  cbaiaetierifltio  merit  of  the  Uotand  mechine— doe 


to  the  double  pugging  which  the  cl«y  rpceives— is  the  high 
degree  of  homogeneity  and  plasticity  which  it  confers  upoa 
the  bricks.  In  these  resp«K>t«  it  possesses  in  a  superior  de. 
gree  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  expressing-machines, 
without  sacrificing  the  greater  accuracy  of  form  and  smooth* 
neas  of  e<lge8  which  a  well-moulded  brick  always  has  over 
one  cut  from  a  plastic  l«r.  A  component  part  "of  the  ma- 
chine is  a  drivingH-ngine  consisting  of  two  inclined  cylin- 
ders each  8*  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  stroke,  with 
all  the  necessary  connections.  A  roller-mill  for  disinte- 
grating the  clay  should  be  placed  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  hop- 
per directly  over  the  horizontal  pug-mill.  The  .Morand 
machine  can  produce  from  22,000  to  24,000  bricks  in  ten 
hours.  Its  weight  is  9  tons,  and  its  price,  with  engines, 
$5000,  or  without  engines  $4000." 


The  illnstration  (flg.  6)  shows  a  machine  of  the  second 
variety,  in  which  the  pulverized  clay  posses  from  the  hop- 
per E  into  the  moulds  on  the  wheel  below.  The  bricks  are 
compressed  by  the  jn-rforated  pressing  surfaces  on  the  o|j- 
posite  wheel  D.  Am  each  of  these  surfaces  comes  in  contact 
with  the  clay  communication  is  established  with  the  tnink 
II  and  pipe  o,  which  lead  to  an  air-pump,  by  which  nieaua 
the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  clay  while  the  latter  is  uuder 
pressure.  The  snperfluousciay  falkinto  the  depressiontw, 
which  also  gear  into  the  teeth  h  of  the  mould-wheel. 


The  third  variety  ie  elearly  ezemplifled  by  the  aectio3 

shown  in  fig.  7,  in  which  the  corrugated  f«'ed-rolIera  JJ' 
in  the  hopjHir  drive  down  the  clay,  which  enters  the  moulds 
on  thecylinders.  ThesccylindCTaareconiplementarj-.eacU 
one  having  its  moulds  and  corresponding  pressing  surfaces. 
Each  mould  has  its  piston  or  follower,  which  is  moved  ra- 
dially by  cftntact  with  a  cam  on  its  main  shaft.  As  stum 
as  the  mould  passes  the  eilge  of  the  dividing-block  the  ram 
commences  to  thrust  out  the  follower  and  retluce  the  brick 
to  a  smaller  comitass,  pressing  itagninst  the  face  of  a  roller. 
The  coiicAvity  thus  produced  ia  renioved  by  the  facets  of 
the  hexagonal  roller  M.  When  the  mould  reaches  the  low- 
est ptwition,  its  follower  is  still  farther  advanced  and  dis- 
charg«!S  the  moulded  brick  u|>on  the  otf-bearing  apron  N'. 

The  fourth  variety  is  exemplified  in  the  endless-belt 
machine.  This  niaichiue  enusisls  of  an  «ndk«s  chain 
hinged  together  and  ninning  over  two  sprocket-wheels. 
This  chain  carried*  the  moulds,  which  are  provided  with 
movable  bottoms,  by  motion  of  which  the  cl«y  is  com* 
pres-sed  and  the  bricks  forced  out  at  the  proper  time.  The 
machine  combines  a  pug-mill,  a  chamber  from  which  the 
clay  is  ejected  by  ai-nis.  boxes  containing  the  moulds,  and  a 
toggle  moving  a  plunger  0{>emting  against  the  bottom  of  the 
mould.  There  is  a  dischariring-wheel,  the  spokes  of  which 
lift  the  bottom  of  the  mould  and  discharge  the  bricks. 

The  fifth  vwiety  is  found  in  the  Duraud  and  Harais 
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machine,  mode  in  Paris,  France  (fig.  8).  It  tarns  out  but 
one  brick  at  a  time.   The  pr«aaure  ia  applied  by  a  cam  of 


Fio.  4.— Duniid  and  XamI*  Machine. 

•ooh  shape  as  to  cnuae  (1st)  tbo  briiiiKitiir  tof^tthar  aud 
cIoeinK  up  of  the  matcrialit  to  be  cnm}«n'nM>il ;  r2di  a  chort 
but  very  powerful  oompnasion;  anil  the  expul«i«n  of 
the  finished  brick  or  bltick.  The  mat4>rial  Nhould  b«^  par- 
tially dry,  such  aaday  dinn-lly  from  the  hank  or  coal-dust 
with  Ju!it  sufficient  tar  to  Droducv  cuheaion  under  preaaan. 
This  iiiach)n»doea  nnt  prnduee  what  la  atT-led  h  plastic  brick. 
It  can  turn  out  f^ow  ftiWW  tti  10.(((W>  brinks  in  ten  hours,  and 
ite  price  is  1^750.  It  is  strniig,  tiinipl*",  wiNily  kei^t  in  working 
order,  and  raqviiva  onijr  a  small  motive-power  to  move  it. 


Flu.  9.— Smith  Machine. 

Aaan  eianpte  of  tbealxth  variety  w«:majreit«the  uiachiiio 
patented  by  F.  fl.  Smith,  Jnly  9, 1668,  which  is  as  foHnwH: 
The  clay  takt'n  front  tb«  pit  ia  paaacd  throuKh  a  pulvt-rizc-r 
into  a  tank,  where  it  Tetnaiin  ovnr  niffht  lo  souk  in  wat<-r. 
To  secure  thi!«  end  the  tank  ia  dividtnl  intu  two  conifiarl- 
mentA,  which  are  uaed  on  altemato  daya.  From  this 
tank  the  temiwrc-d  clay  is  thrown  into  the  tnachine  t  fig.  ti), 
under  which  i<s  placed  a  mould  for  aix  brickH.  The  clay  is 
compresjaed  into  the  mould  by  »  large  screw  carrying  a 
brotid  flange  at  its  lower  extremity,  which  flange  hiovc« 
within  half  nil  inch  of  the  bed-plate,  thus  scraping  the  clay 
into  the  open  monlda,  and  at  tlie  aame  time  eompreaaini;  it 
to  such  an  extent  aa  to  enable  the  bricks  to  be  handled  im' 
mediately  without  setting  in  the  moulds.  The  capacity 
of  this  nuchiui;  ia  bricks  per  minute,  or  about  30,000  per 
day,  and  "  the  coet  of  bricks  unburned  $1  per  M,  and  ready 
for  di-livory  1  thau  #.1  per  M."  The  dimensions  of  the 
bricks  made  in  this  machiue  are  9x4|X'2i,  containing 
9a  i-i  cubic  iuchtai,  which  is  al>out  33  per  cent,  larger  thau 
the  ordinary  sizo  made  in  the  Intern  Statea.  One  of  the 
oldwt  brick-  and  tile-muchin<-s  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  Schlickey- 
aon  of  Berlin,  Oermuny,  which  cousiata  of  a  horizontal 
pngging-mlll  with  double  driving-gear  surmounted  by  a 
wator-l^x,  adi«i,and  a  ctittiaft<tab1e.  The  machine  can  be 
oaed  In  connection  with  a  cbilled-iron  roller  mill  and  an 
elevator  when  desired.  One  machine  will  make  either 
solid  or  perforated  bricks,  tiles,  or  cornicc-bricka.  Prices 
vary  with  aizes  from  |Q15  to  $2050;  capacity,  5000  to 
30,000  bricks  in  ten  bonra. 

A  simple  form  of  dry-clay  mndkine  is  that  of  I.  H.  Garret- 
son  of  Keoknk,  la.  It  resembles  very  closely  an  ordinary 
atamp-mill,  in  which  the  rammers  or  stamps  are  raised  by 
cams  revolving cu  ahoriaoDtal  shaft  and  falling  into  moulds 
QudL-r  the  iron  shoes.  The  dry  clay,  after  being  ground  or 
broken  up  finely,  ia  fed  into  the  moulds  by  an  intermittent 
motion  which  is  suspended  while  the  stamp  fills  the  mould. 
When  the  latter  ia  nill  the  compreaaed  rlay  ia  removed  and 
paased  under  a  sizing-knife  to  n-duce  it  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions. Six  stampers,  coating  ^300,  will  make  18,000 


bricks  in  ten  hours,  requiring  but  a  small  engine  to  nto 
them.  The  bricks  are  said  to  t>e  very  heavv  and  compact, 
but  are  quite  brittle  and  do  not  mlat  well  the  action  ef 
ISroat. 

The  machine  of  George  S.  Tiffany  of  London,  Canada,  b 
a  horicontal  exnrtwiug  pug-mill,  embodying  tite  navtl 
feature  of  two  2-Dladi'd  screws  behind  the  die.  revolving  ia 
opposite  directions.  The  di«ign  of  the  machine  if  dkowo 
by  the  drawings.  Fig.  10  is  n  p<-n«peGtire  view;  fig.  11. a 
central  longitudinal  section,  taken  vertically.  The  pug- 
mill  abaft  (fig.  11)  ia  aimed  in  the  osual  manner  with  spinl- 


Pio.  10.— Tifiany  Machine. 

ly-set  tempered  kni  ve«  (of  which  only  a  few  are  iepieseuted\« 
and  with  a  two-bladed  screw  L.  fixed  alxiut  15  inches  in  rear 
of  the  forming-die  ( '.  Between  this  screw  and  the  forming- 
die  is  another  similar  screw  N,  carried  by  a  shaft  woikiag 
within  the  mill-shaft.  It  revolves  abont  six  times  as 
idly  aa  the  mill-shaft,  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  tlie 
objects  being  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  mill-abaft  and  to 
confine  the  pleasure  by  which  the  cla^  is  foroed  thnugk 
the  die  more  nearly  to  the  area  of  the  die.  The  gear-wbetb 
are  on  the  driving-shaft,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  the 
band-whe>el  U,  fig.  10.  The  device  for  cutting  off  the  bricks 
from  the  l»ar  as  it  iMUes  ftom  the  die  ia  shown  in  fijoi  10 
and  II.  The  bar  is  first  rovelved  up«>n  the  nirrTing-haad 
P,  and  thence  passes  to  the  rollers  on  the  rack  of  the  cat- 
ting-table.  The  rack  rests  on  rockers  r  r.  whic  h  p<*rmitit 
to  have  a  reciprocating  motion  to  and  from  the  furmiaf^ 
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Fio.  11. 

die,  and  is  provided  w  ith  a  cutting-frame  11  pivoted  at 
fig.  11,  armed  with  small  wins  e  e  for  severing  the  bar  iaie 
bricks.  This  machine  will  i  ji^ily  make  14,000  to  ISfiBO 
bricks  in  ten  hours,  and  can  he  pushed  to  ^,000.  It  will 
make  tiles  equally  well,  and  is  highly  commended  ll* 
those  who  have  urn-d  it.  Its  price,  with  one  die  for  cobudob 
bricks,  ih  (•iW  at  London,  Canada.  It  has  a  good  repola- 
tion,  and  pos«e«>)es  in  a  high  degree  the  important  <)aaliti(S 
of  atrength  and  simplicity. 

Biimiug. — ^The  nirthwls  of  btiminp  vary  with  tbe 
form  !in<i  size  of  the  kiln  and  kind  of  fuel  used.  The 
earlier  kilnB  were  rectan^ilar,  and  the  bricks  were  •rf 

H8  to  permit  a  ti?ee  cin;«lation  ol"  beat.    The  fit*- 
ehanibers  were  wmnged  in  panUlcl  pointe<l  anhWi 
whose  axcfl  were  perp!n<n<'ular  to  the  sides  ot  the  kih. 
The  fire  waj?  started  gently  near  the  outer  wall.^ 
worked  in  ^■radually  to  the  centre,  care  bt-ing^  taken  Df< 
to  force  it  loo  rapidly  and  ihiucrack  the  bricks  By 
another  method  the  draught  wm  airuogcd  to 
from  the  centre  and  work  outwardly.    In  still  aotKher 
it  passed  up  a  central  flue  and  down  through  the  l>rifk» 
arrange<l  around  it,  and  thence  went  to  a  chimney  «r 
drjing- house.    In  this  case  the  kiln  wIm  annular.  In 
Euji^lund  bricks  arc  also  burned  in  chinmt;  tbatilin 
piles  without  protecting  walls,  when  tne  fiiel— peat, 
fine  coal,  heatn,  etc. — is  arranged  in  laycn  between 
oouTWS  of  bricks. 

The  time  of  butntng  rariei  from  four  to  «x 
dR>-H,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  from  i  tof  of  t«ww 
wood  or  its  wjuivalent  to  the  thousand. 

Aft^r  the  bricks  are  burned  (which  is  detenninea  w 
the  amount  of  settling  which  bag  taken  place)  the  kin 
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must  be  allowed  to  oool  ver>'  slowly ;  uud  especial  care 
gbould  be  taken  to  lut«  up  the  doors  of  die  feHshaoi- 
boa  and  oah-pitSt  aa  well  aa  any  other  openings  that 
may  exist,  anoe  a  cimmt  of  oold  ur  wmud  imurc,  if 
not  whully  destroy,  tlie  brioka  irith  wliidi  it  might 
come  in  ountact. 

(  Uiissifi'  fitioii. — Bri<  k8  may  Lc  i_l;i^isified  according 
to  bhape,  density.  uietho<lii  of  manntUeture,  position  in 
Idlllf  OOMV,  and  pur{x>6e.  Arch  brick  usually  iiioaos 
the  partly  or  wholly  vitnlied  product  of  Uie  arches 
fivmmg  tho  fire-bozeR  of  the  kuns.  A  burnt  brick  is 
wholly  vitrified.  A  compasM  brick  is  one  shaped  like  a 
truncated  wcd^rc  or  voussoir.  A  cappimj  or  coping 
brick  is  one  used  for  the  up{K.'r  courses  of  a  widl  or  for 
;i  coping.  Clinker,  a  brick  from  an  arch  of  the  clamu, 
m  named  from  the  sharp,  vla^sy  sound  when  struck. 
\feiU}ur-nl'ifxl  brick,  one  of  prismatic  form  for  an  lK  H. 
vault*,  niches,  etc.  Firf-bricks  arc  made  of  materials 
tV.  e  from  lirnc,  maicncsia.  and  putjush.  and  from  those 
Uictallic  oxides  which  act  aa  tluxcs.  HoUow  brick»  are 
6uch  as  contain  maoea  for  ventilation  or  warmth. 
Stocks,  a  name  given  makers  to  various  erades,  as 
gray  stock,  red  atodt.  Peeking,  place,  mndm,  udmrn, 
$emfl,  etc.,  arc  local  terui.^  applied  to  impeHectlvbunied 
or  refu.sc  bricks.  The  expression  iiir-l>i  ich  aenotes  a 
^latini;  let  into  the  wall  for  ventilalioii. 

JHeaturing. — Brick-work  is  generally  mea.siired  l>y 
tbetlwu^ind  bridcalaid  in  the  wall,  but  souietimes  by 
the  perch.  There  are  various  methods  of  estimating 
the  number  of  bricks  in  any  given  work,  and  the  con- 
ventionalities aili>itted  in  the  several  sections  of  the 
country'  are  known  ;i8  "constriictive  measurements." 
The  general  practice  is  to  allow  a  certain  number  of 
brides  to  each  square  foot  of  wall-surface,  the  number 
wying  trith  the  thickness.  The  figmies  generally  ac- 
cepted arc — for  a  4*-inch  wall,  7  brick.s  jxjr  squarfr  foot ; 
for  a  9-inch  wall.  1 4  bricks ;  for  a  1  IJ-iiu  li  wall.  21  bricks ; 
and  so  on  in  mvdtiples  of  seven  for  each  lialf  l)nrk  add- 
ed to  the  thickness.  It  is  custouiar}'  in  brick  walls  to 
deduct  all  openings  for  doors,  windows,  arplm,  gate- 
ways, etc.,  bat  Dotfiur  fluaab  enda  of  jdRtB,  trimmeni  or 
^ers,  nor  ibr  the  boxes  of  wtndoir-ftamea,  nor  any 
sills  or  lintck,  account  Immti^  taken  of  the  extsa  labor 
in  setting  and  the  wu-ste  in  layini.'. 

To  find  the  number  of  bri(  k.s  rc<juirc<l  for  a  wall  of 
given  dimcn.«i(in.a.  allow  one-tenth  of  the  volume  for 
tnortar  and  deduct  all  ai>ertures.  IJriek-work  in  tun- 
nels and  arches  is  usually  measured  l)y  the  cubi<-  yard. 
It  requires  38  bricks,  81x4x2,  with  joints  from  i  to  } 
inch  wide,  to  lay  one  s^iuare  yard  if  placed  flat :  if  on 
edge  it  will  take  7.3,  ana  on  end  149.  Bricklayini;.  in- 
cluding mortar  and  scaffolding,  will  average  for  an  en- 
tire dwelling  $8  per  M.  The  host  preased  bricks  in 
fint^bsB  work  wdl  cost  from  $15  to  $20. 

Siz^i  of  Brirks. — In  Cuba  the  moulds  are  said  to  be 
llxaJx'Ji  iriche.'.i ;  contents,  159  cubic  inches:  in 
South  America.  1  '1\  •  ii  I  >  12^.  or  nearly  2<  M)  cubic  inches. 
The  British  standard  size,  aa  fixed  by  law,  is  8!}  x  4^  'J| 
inches,  which  gives  a  Tolome  of  105t  cubic  inches.  In 
the  United  States  the  sixes  vaiy  considerably,  the  aver- 
age being  about  8*x4x2i,  containing  W  cubic  inches, 
nr  fwi-nty  bricks  i<>  the  cubic  foot,  whilst  a  ciiblr-  yard 
i-^  iLviniiod  to  contain  Oi>L)  instead  of  54^»,  and  a  jHTch 
of  'I'l  feet  is  reckoned  as  500  bricks  laid  in  the  wall.  In 
the  Eastern  .States  a  eommon  size  is  8^x6x2  inches 
( -ysj  cubic  inches which  is  leas  than  i  the  siee  of 
the  Culmn  brick.  In  some  places  8x2j  x  is  not  an 
nousual  size ;  it  contains  oidy  3^*  cubic  inches,  f^tock 
or  place  bricks  commonly  nuasnro  <4lx2;  inelas, 
adq  weiph  fmm  5  to  6  i)ihiii<1s  each.  Paving  brick.s 
should  niea.-nre  9x4Jxl  j  inches,  and  weigh  from  1  to 
4i  pounds.  Of  thia  nse  1  yard  of  paving  requires  3^ 
brides  laid  flat,  or  82  on  edge.  Of  stodc  bricks  52  will 
be  required  if  laid  on  edge.  A  L'oofl  han<l-moulded 
Ifrick  of  v4  x2  will  weigh  about  4.^  pounds,  or  lis 
|><<uinl.s  jH?r  l  ubic  foot,  or  1'4223  tons  ikt  cubic  yanl. 
(hving  ouu  to  a  ton.  Machine-pieflsea  bricks  weigh 
•boot  5  potnnda  eaoh.  The  qwone  gravity  of  pressed 
Vok  L-<o 


brick  is  2*4,  giving  for  the  weight  of  a  solid  foot  I5U 
pounds ;  that  of  common  brick  varies  considerably,  but 
may  be  taken  at  1  '894,  or  1 18  pounds  per  foot ;  of  fire- 
bride  the  figures  are  2-201-1.37.6  pounds;  of  brick- 
work in  cement,  r8=112r)  pounds,  and  in  mortar  the 
same;  of  soft  brick,  16  =  100  pounds  uer  cubic  iboL 
Bride  absotfas  from  ^io^Tjm  vdght  or  water. 

(l.  m.  il) 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  seaport,  one  of  the 
Sea  VoLXV  shire-towns  of  Fairfield  oo..  Coon.,  on  Loqg 
p.  aa  Am.  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  P^on- 
^.tP-.^  lUK-k  River,  which  affords  a  gowl  and  com- 
modioiis  haven,  smucwliat  cneunHKMcd  at 
the  entrance  bv  a  bar  which  has  seldom  over  14  fecit 
of  water.  Ij&U  41°  10'  N.,  long.  7.'f  1 1 '  W.  It  is  on 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  llailroa<l,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lIous.atonic  Railroad.  The  trains  of  the 
Naugatuck  Railroad  als<j  nin  to  Briflpeport.  It  has  a 
regtdar  pa-s-senccr-stcamboat  sen'ice  to  New  York. 
The  city  has  vciy  extensive  and  important  manufac- 
Of  fireama,  sewing-machines,  cartridges,  hard- 


ware, castings,  aides,  springs,  locks,  hata,  maduneiy, 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  goods.  Many 

of  the  .slreet.s  are  Dcautifully  ^lla^^cd.  and  the  town  h.ia 
a  large  number  of  fine  hou.scs  ami  chuR'hcs,  including 
iilaces  of  worship  for  all  tlie  leading  denomination.s. 
There  are  five  naticmal  and  tiini;  .savings  banks,  three 
daily,  one  semi-wcckly,  and  three  weekly  newspapers, 
systems  of  public  and  Catholic  schooln,  a  city  nigh 
school,  a  training  school,  and  a  good  library,  a  Catholic 
academy  and  convent;  also  the  (loldcn  Hill  Academy 
and  a  ladies'  serainarj*.  Bridgcttort  has  street  railwaj-s. 
an  opera-house,  four  public  halls,  two  good  hotels,  ana 
all  of  the  conveniences  of  a  lar^e  dty.  It  is  principally 
bmlt  on  the  west  side  of  the  nver,  that  part  which  hea 
E.  of  the  river  being  locally  known  as  East  Bridgeport. 
The  city  has  important  fishing  and  o.vstering  interests. 
Population,  in  1S70,  18,'.HV.»;  in  1S80,  of  the  ,  iiy. 
27,643 ;  of  the  township,  29,14{?.  It  ranks  as  the  third 
city  of  the  State  in  population,  and  the  seventy-first  in 
the  United  States.  liie  ottgr  in  1880  contained  2U,2U4 
natives  of  ^e  United  Statee  and  7439  foreigners :  443 

Sersons  wcn^  of  African  descent.  Tlicre  were  .17.35 
welling.s,  with  an  avcraire  of  7 '4  persons  to  a  dwell- 
ing, liridgcport's  history  dues  not  extend  beyond  I  si^l , 
when  the  town  was  organized,  the  city  charter  dating 
from  1836.  V»  reosnt  growth  has  been  extreme^ 
rapid. 

BRIDGEPORT,  an  incorporated  vilhige  of  Belmont 
CO.,  Ohio,  is  on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  NVhcclin::.  AY. 
Va.  It  is  on  the  Cleveland  and  rittaburg  llailroad  un<l 
the  Cleveland.  Tuscaniwjuj  Valley,  and  Wheeling  Rail- 
road. The  Ohio  River  is  here  crossed  bv  a  suspension 
bridge,  and  there  are  three  others  over  Wheeling  Creek. 
Bridgeport  has  four  hotels,  a  national  bank,  five 
churches,  lour  .schools,  two  flour-mills,  two  iron-mills, 
two  gla.'^s  works,  a  stove-foiuidry,  planing-niill,  machine- 
shop,  and  barrel-factory.  There  are  three  vein.s  of  coal 
underl.ving  the  adjoining  OOOUtiy,  and  extensive  coal- 
works  are  close  to  the  town.  It  was  settled  in  1  si  i«'>  and 
incorporated  in  1S36,  but  has  onlv  begun  to  grown*  pi<ily 
since  IsTii.    It-  ijmjicrty  is  valued  at  .*s.*)0.(i(i(i  i  its 

I  public  debt  is  .t^l7<M>,  and  its  expenses  Ibr  lJ>Sl  were 

I  jkS( M )( ).    Populat ion,  2395. 

I  BRIDGEPORT,  a  borough  of  Montgomery  eo. ,  Pa., 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Sdiuylkill  River  op{x»ite 
!  Norristown,  I'l  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the 
I  casteni  terminus  nt  the  Chester  Valley  Railroad,  which 
connecti^  here  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road. It  has  two  churches,  two  hotels,  one  foundry, 
three  wooUen-mills,  two  paper-mills,  and  ^aa-worln. 
There  are  extensive  lime-kiioa  in  the  Tieimty.  lyo 
bridges  across  the  Schuylkill  connect  this  place  with 
Norri.-itown.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  sccnciy. 
It  Wiis  settled  abtmt  17f>0 and  incorporated  in  KS;")I.  Its 
property  is  valued  at  $7(.Kt,0(K),  and  its  pul'lic  debt  is 
|U3,700l  Many  of  the  inhabitanta  are  of  Swedish  de> 
Fbpulation,  1802. 
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BRIEKrES  may  be  claas'ified  with  reference  to  ilieir 
niatcriuls  or  their  iurms.  According  to  the  first, 
^.^j  thcv  may  be  of  stone,  wood,  iron,  of  wood 
'  and  in)n  (adied  "'anubination  "),  and  of 
steel.  Acx-ording  to  the  second,  they  may 
be  cla&<;itip<i  as  truss,  arch,  girder,  siispcn- 
sion,  tubular,  pile,  pontoon,  draw,  lift, 
.swinff,  bowstring,  etc.  Tlioy  arc  also  designated  by 
tlie  rt'liitive  position  of  the  gnwic  and  other  suriat-e 
|i;u«ed  over  as  undergrade,  overljcad.  through,  half- 
through  or  low,  and  deck ;  or,  with  reference  to  the 
angle  between  the  intersecting  ways  of  communication, 
iis  right  or  a«kcw.  Bridges  of  special  construction  are 
sometimes  desicnated  by  the  name  of  their  patentee, 
ajt  the  Burr.  T*own.  I»ng,  etc.  The  first  niethu<l  of 
claA'^ification  is  u.sed  in  this  article,  as  it  conforms  mo«t 
closi^ly  with  the  historj'  of  bridges,  and  aieo  enables  us 
to  illustrate  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  second 
method. 

l.^ntil  the  last  half  centurj*  bridge-buildinp  was 
merely  an  art  which  its  masters  applied  in  conlomiity 
with  their  eoninion  seti-so.  experienee,  and  observation. 
The  niaterialn  employeil  were  those  furnished  by  nature, 
as  wolmI  and  .stone  wrought  into  proper  shape,  at  great 
expen.se  and  with  much  labor,  by  hand  tools,  and  put  j 
in  [A-AVii  by  the  aid  of  heavy  staginir.    No  effort  was  | 
made  to  compute  the  strength  of  the  several  parts  of 
a  bridge,  but  eiu-h  constructor  modelle<l  his  design  and  | 
pn)|»ort ioned  hi.s  details  genemlly  upon  the  iirecedents  ' 
already  established.    ITie  stone  arch  and  the  wooden 
tni.s3  were  simply  the  result  of  intelligent  obsen'ation  : 
and  i-enturies  of  practice.  | 

Sfjuire  Whipple  (1847)  and  H.  Haupt  (ISril)  were; 
the  first  American  writera  on  the  science  of  bridge-  i 
construction.  Their  methods  antl  researL-hcs  were  c«in-  I 
djjcted  indei>en(lentlv,  and  their  results  have  funiishcd 
an  invaluable  bjusis  for  the  great  pmtrreas  which  hn»  of  . 
late  yt>ar8  been  made  both  in  the  theory'  and  priictice  • 
of  this  branch  of  the  profession. 

In  Kngland  the  first  purely  th«H»retical  writer  on  this 
subject  was  K.  H.  Bow  iNov.,  IHSOt,  although  data  of 
a  similar  character  had  been  published  in  the  cor- 
res|wndcnec  of  Messrs.  Stephen.son.  Fairbaim.  Ilodg- 
kinsi>n.  and  by  Kirkaldy  and  Barlow,  who  contrib- 
uted ;:reatly  to  the  development  of  inm  bridge- 
building  through  their  extensive  exi>eriment.s  on  the 
strt^nirtn  of  materials  in  iS4,')  and  subse<|uently. 

Stiiue  Bridt/m. — Stone  bridges  may  Ix;  said  to  date  , 
from  the  pcrio<l  when  man  in.stinctivcly  pla<-ed  stejt- 
piiig  stones  in  a  stream,  forming  miniature  i)iers  ui 
the  .shallow  water.  To  trace  the  development  of  this 
class  of  bridges  wouhl  necessitate  an  expansion  far 
beyon«i  our  limits.  We  shall  therefore  merely  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  important  structures  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  and  especially  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  milwajn. 

The  town  of  Alcantara  ("the  liridtro"),  in  Spain, 
derives  its  name  from  the  magnificent  Roman  bridge 
which  then;  siiuns  the  Tagus.  It  was  erected  about 
A.  n.  10 1,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Tn^ian,  ofbWks 
of  granite  without  cement,  and  consisted,  until  its 
partial  destruction,  of  six  arches  of  various  spans. 
The  total  length  was  fiTO  feet,  and  height  210.  Tlie 
second  arch  on  the  richtbank  was  Mown  up  by  the 
English  in  1H09,  and  its  tem|>orary  suKstitute  was 
airain  destroj'cd  in  1836  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  Carlist  troops.  At  pre-sent  only  one  arch.  4o 
feet  high,  remains. 

It  was  the  practice  in  some  countries  to  bow  the 
bri<lge,  in  plan,  up  stream,  to  resist  the  nish  of  flocnls 
more  forcibly.    Examples  of  such  structures  are  foimd 
in  the  bridges  of  Avignon  (one  of  which,  havineeichteen 
arches,  was  begun  by  St.  Benezet  in  1177,  and  finishe<l 
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in  twelve  years),  St.  Esprit,  and  Lvons,  which  are  con- 
vex up  stream.  Tlie  Pont  St.  tisprit  is  bowed  in 
many  places,  making  unequal  angles,  especially  where 
the  stream  is  strongest.  Old  London  Bridge,  which 
was  begun  in  1176  and  required  thirty-three  ^vears  for 
completion,  had  nineteen  arches  and  a  great  pier  in  the 
centre.  inten<le<l  for  a  steadying  of  the  whole  structure, 
instead  of  making  an  angle,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
bridges. 

Among  ancient  bridges  mention  is  made  of  a  bridge 
of  a  sinirlc  arch  in  the  city  of  Mostar^  in  Bosnia, 
much  Itoldcr  than  that  of  the  Rialto  in  \  enicc.  But 
these  are  both  excelled  by  a  bridge  in  China,  buik 
iroin  one  mountain  to  another,  con-sisting  of  one  single 
semicircular  arch  4LM)  cubits  (GiK)  feet)  lonp  and  TAjtt 
cubits  (750  feet)  high,  whence  it  is  called  '"  the  flying 
bridge."  "The  stones  which  form  the  arehivolt  are 
from  7  to  12  feet  in  length.  Tlie  voussoirti  are  intra- 
dussed  and  extradossed  from  a  centre  like  unto  the 
arches  in  Eiut>pe  "  (Thomiuj  Pojie's  Treatiiu"  on  Brititjo 
Archifecturf,  N.  Y.,  ISII*.  Kircher  also  s|M>aks  of  a 
bridL'e  in  the  same  countrj*  ."it'iO  perches  long,  without 
an  arch,  supported  only  by  .'iOO  pillars. 

The  next  longest  single  span  of  which  any  record  re- 
mains was  the  bridge  of  Trezzo.  built  about  l.JSO  by 
order  of  Barnabo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  It  was 
afterwards  destroyed  by  Cannacnola.  It  consisted!  of 
a  single  arch  of  granite,  ven-  well  constructed  of  stontai 
in  two  courec*;  the  innermost.  3}  feet  thick  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  radius ;  the  outermost.  inches.  The 
span  at  low  water  was  251  feet,  being  the  longest  sin- 
gle-span arch  on  rooord,  except  that  in  China,  of 
which  no  ver>*  authentic  data  remain.  The  rise  at 
the  crown  from  the  surface  of  low  water,  which  was 
also  the  jw^sition  of  the  springing  lines,  was  S7  feet  9"3 
inches.  The  radius  of  tiie  segment  was  133  feet  0  5 
inches.  There  remiuns  al)out  24  feet  of  the  arch  near 
the  haunches.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  surmounted 
bv  a  crenellated  Imhistrade  terminating  in  two  toweff 
with  battlements. 

The  Horseshoe  Bend  or  Conemaugh  Viaduct  'fitr.  1 1, 
built  about  1S33.  is  still  standing,  and  is  u^tnl  by  the 
Penn.sylvania  Kailnrad  Company  as  a  part  of  its  main 


Flu.  1. — Coucm&ufih  Viaduct,  renusylvauia  K.  B. 

line.  It  is  a  sulistantial  and  imposing  piece  of  masonnr- 
about  75  feet  high  and  with  a  semicirc-ular  arch  of  W 
feet  span.    The  arch  is  3j  feet  thick  at  the  .sprimrins 
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line.  an<l  'A  feet  at  the  crown;  the  orch-stones  are  of 
light-colored  simlstone,  and  the  backing  of  silicious  . 
limestone  found  near  the  spot.    The  sandfltODe  iras  i 
split  from  (he  erratic  blocks,  oUen  of  great  size,  which  , 
were  found  lying  in  the  w<mxIs  on  the  surface  of  (he  ' 
ground.    The  contract  price  for  the  niasourj'  wius  $-kl!0 
per  perch  ol'  25  cubic  feet,  and  the  work  wsuj  remark- 
ably well  done.    The  face-stones  were  laid  in  niortar 
made  from  the  silietous  limestone,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  sand.    The  cost  of  the  viaduct  was  about 
t55,CMK>.     Since  the  completion  of  that  work  iron 
bridj^es  have  in  general  taken  the  place  of  such  struc- 
ttxres. 

The  most  remarkable  stnicture  in  rtutfc  tmr^- (rubble 
maaonry)  10  a  bridire  fonuerlv called  the Thoma.s  Viaduct, 
now  known  as  tiie  C'urrollton  Viaduct  (fig.  2),  upon 
which  the  riilroa*!  fn)m  Ballimorc  to  Washington  croeses 
tbe  pHtaf>»co  at  a  distance  of  8i  miles  from  the  fonner 
city.  Including  the  abutments,  it  haw  a  length  of  704 
feet  inches.  The  crowns  of  the  arches  are  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  low  water,  and  if  their  thickness  of 
6  feet  be  added,  we  obtain  the  height  of  the  roadway. 


Fza.  S.— Carrollton  Viaduct. 

The  {wapet  ie  a  cast-iron  railing.  The  bridge  in  cun'ed. 
being  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  1273} 
feet.  The  arches,  however,  are  tnily  cylindrical,  as 
the  horizontal  section  of  (he  piers  is  tn\pezoidal  in- 
stead of  rectangular.  There  are  ei|cht  full  centre  arches 
of  58  feet  4  inches  span.  The  thlckncaa  of  the  piers 
along  the  short  side  of  the  trapezoid,  at  the  springing 
lines  of  the  arches,  is  10  feet  The  greater  part  of 
this  bridge  was  constructed  out  of  granite  from  a  nuarrv 
at  a  distance  of  12*  miles  on  the  lino  of  the  raiinxuL 
The  couraes  are  laid  with  sutEcicnt  regularity.  The 
MODCS  are  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  1  i  to  2  feet  wide,  and 
1  to  2  feet  thick.  The  arches  are  of  a  different  granite, 
of  a  mon;  unifonn  grain,  and  without  fcldspathic  cr>s- 
tals.  The  vou.ssoirs  mea.sure  fnnn  1  liwit  2  inches  to 
I  foot  6  inches  along  the  intnidoa,  about  2  feet  r»  inches 
ill  height,  and  from  :i  to  4  feet  in  the  length  of  the  axis 
of  the  arch.  The  foundation  is  of  stone  witlnrnt  mortar, 
^1  in  large  pieces.  It  rests  upon  the  rock,  which  (hiring 
the  summer  is  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  base  of  the  j>'icn  is  surrounded  by  stones  of  a  smaller 
size  (rip-rap).  The  bridge,  including  a  large  retaining- 
wall  at  its  southern  extremity,  contains  18,195  cubic 
yards  of  masonry,  and  cost  $121,717;  thus  making 
the  mean  cost  per  cabic  yard  $6.69.   In  addition, 


there  were  3713  cubic  yards  of  stone  thrown  around 
the  foundations  of  one  of  the  abutments  and  of  several 
of  the  piere,  costing  $5973,  thus  bringing  (he  total  cost 
up  to  $l27,n90.  This  work,  built  after  the  plans  of 
Mr.  B.  H.  Ijatrobe,  architect,  of  Bjdtimore,  was  com- 
menced July  4,  1{<33,  and  completed  July  4,  1835. 

The  largest  existing  masonrj'  arch  in  England  is 
probably  that  over  the  Dee  at  Chester,  of  200  feet 
span  and  42  feet  rise.  The  arch-stones  at  the  cn'>wn 
are  4  feet  6  inches  deep  and  7  feet  at  the  springing. 

The  largest  in  America  is  that  over  Cabin  John 
Creek,  on  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  which  has  a 
span  of  220  feet  and  versed  sine  of  571  feet,  the  radius 
being  I34|2852  fceL  'JTie  heiji'ht  of  the  crown  above 
the  water  is  101  ieet  ,  The  thickness  at  this  point  is  4 
feet  2  inches,  and  at  the  springing  (i  feet  2  inches. 

One  of  the  longest  viaducts  of  early  railroad  con- 
struction in  Knglimd  is  that  on  the  I»ndon  and  Green- 
wich Railway,  which  is  3  miles  and  00  chains  long, 
laid  on  more  than  1(>im>  juxhes  of  yellow  brick ;  18  feet 
span,  22  feet  high,  25  feet  wide.  It  was  opened  in 
I83S,  at  a  cost  of  $I.3(K).0<Ht  iht  mile,  a  large  nortion 

of  which  wa.s  consumed  in  ex- 
tinguishing title  to  jirojiertv. 

Another  viaduct,  on  (he 
London  atul  Blackwall  Rail- 
way, built  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  3  miles  38  chains  long, 
and  cost  $.'),4I9,755. 

Two  beautiful  masonri' 
stmc(urcs  have  recently  been 
enx'tecl  on  the  Saxon-Bava- 
rian State  Railway  over  the 
KIster  and  Gbltzsch  valleys, 
of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  de.x*'ription :  The  Elster 
\'alley  bridge,  situatt^il  al>out 
halfway  between  KLsterWrg 
and  Plauen  (shown  in  tig.  Mj, 
consists  of  two  tiers  of  uiason- 
rv.  the  lower  one  of  which  is 
11 0-32  feet  high  and  5.50-5 
feet  long.  It  contains  twc 
double  piers,  with  their  in- 
cluded small  arches;  two  cyl- 
indrical arches,  each  of  9516 
fet!t  span ;  and  two  retaining- 
walls.  The  mpans  of  (he  small 
andies  are  23i  feet,  llie  sec- 
ond ston%  consisting  of  two 
double  piers  and  six  large 
arches  of  91  43  feet  each,  has 
a  total  length  of  9IS  feet  and 
height  of  113*82  feet,  roakintr  the  greatest  height  alK>vc 
the  stream  224"! 5  feet.  The  breadth  within  the  par- 
apets is  26'12  feet.  Tliis  bridge  was  begun  May  31, 
]»4(}y  and  completed  July  15,  1851^  under  the  super- 
vision of  R.  Wilke,  consulting  engineer,  and  H.  Kell, 
n^8i«lent  engineer. 

The  arcade  over  the  G$)t»ch  valley,  erected  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  8(ill  more  ex(ensive  stmcttire,  consist- 
ing of  four  stories,  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  Its  total  length 
is  1900 '46  feet,  breadth  between  parapets  26' 1 2  feet. 
Greatest  height  above  water,  263  58  feet;  greateet 
height  above  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  303 '27  feet 
The  large  arch  of  the  lowest  storj'  has  a  span  of  94  "25 
feet,  while  that  of  the  upper  is  101  '74  feet.  The  clear 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  lower  is  136  2  feet,  and  (hat 
of  (he  upper  from  (he  deck  plane  of  the  lower  arch  is 
104 "5  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  arcb  is  7'8  feet, 
and  that  of  the  upper  7 '4  feet. 

The  span  of  the  smaller  arches,  which  are  bnUt  open, 
is  42 '0  feet  in  the  lower  story.  In  the  second  storv 
there  arc  seventeen  single  piers,  in  the  third  twenty- 
two,  and  in  the  funtth  twenty-two,  and  the  cost  wn^ 
$1.6SO,000. 

Amongst  the  most  celelnrated  masonry  viaducts  in 
America  is  that  on  the  Erie  (now  New  York.  Lake 
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Fig.  3. — ElttU-rtbal  Bridge-,  Saxon -BavariAn  State  Railway. 


Erie,  and  We8t*.'nij  Ruilroad,  over  the  Stanioca  Creek,  Philadelphia  (built  lH72-7o|,  p^e^^enlh  Kumc  novel  fe»- 

ncar  its  junction  with  the  8u«quehanna  River.    This  tures  in  nia.sonry  arches  worthy  of  notice.    As  the  axi* 

bridce  i»  llU  feet  high  and  12(J<>  feet  long.  of  the  bridjre  is  inclined  to  the  centre-line  of  8onth 

Tlic  eastern  approach  to  the  South  Street  Bridte.  Street  at  ati  aiiL'le  of  '.\?°'2r/.  the  rlinn.-i-  of  din^  iidii 


i-  io.       <;i)ltJ»<!litl>al  Bridge. 


wa.s  ina<le  by  introducing  three  right  conoidal  arclu^s  at  located  on  a  radial  line  of  the  cun'e.  The  spans  of  tht 
the  east  end  (fig.  5).  The  head-walls  are  concentric  arches  are  equal,  the  inner  chord  mcafsuring  22  feet  I 
cylinders  with  radii  of  142  and  19"  feet,  making  the  inch,  and  the  outer  32  feet  {>i  inches,  the  ri.se  through- 
roadway,  or  length  of  archee  and  piers,  55  leet  from  '  out  being  1 1  feet  0*  inch,  as  the  springing  line  and 
out  to  out.  The  niers  arc  rcctani-'ular  in  plan,  55  x  |  crown  are  horizontal.  Only  the  head-walls  are  of  nit 
5 "5  feet,  and  12  feet  high.  They  are  of  Port  De-  stone,  the  soffit  being  filled  in  with  brick-work. 
p«jsit  L'ranite,  rock-faoed  ashlar,  laid  in  courses'  from  One  of  the  best  examples  of  stone-aivh  hridgw  in 
17  to  27  inches  rise.    Tlie  centre-line  of  each  pier  was  !  America  is  that  spanning  the  Wissahickou  on  the  line 
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of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading'  Railn»ad,  Norri-ftown  j  obliquely  to  the  fact-sof  its  alnitiiirin>.    Foruiorlv  such 


hnuich.  It  is  built  of  talcosc  slate,  and  oonsistA  of  five 
large,  full-centre  apans  of  t\b  feet  each,  and  four  suialler 
ones.  Tljc  grade  i.s  7y  feet  alK)vc  the  level  of  the  creek. 


»  > 
I  > 


bridges  were  penerally  built  «il"n)iuMiniy,  and  tliot*  i>or- 
tiouftof  the  arches  at  the  acute  angles  were  ^lot  resisted 
and  upheld  by  a  C(irre-«|>ondiri(r  maw  «if  nia»»nry  on  the 
opposile  side  of  the  anh.  This  renden'd  ii  modification 
necysfiiin' in  the  bond  or  form  of  ioinls.  leading  to  great 
difficulty  in  cutting  them  nomial  to  the  pressures,  and 
ulsft  to  a  waste  ot  material.  The  English,  or  Buck's, 
and  the  French  systems  of  overcoming  this  difliculty  are 
explained  in  the  article  on  Akch  in  ENCYri.op.tDIA 
liRlTANMCA.  A  simpler  metho<l.  ht»wover.  exists, 
which  can  readily  Ik?  executed  by  any  ordinary-  ma.«M»n. 
It  consists  in  dividing  the  an-h  into  a  series  of  ring 
courses  by  planes  pamM I  pandlcl  to  the  end-walls  or 
"heails,"  and  sliding  the.'**' sections  back  until  the  prop- 
er angle  of  oblitjuity  is  obtained  (fig.  G).  Thus  they  will 
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Kit*,  .'i. — Eastern  approach  to  South  Street  Bridge,  Philn- 
Uclphia,  I'a. 

The  brid  tre  is  492  feet  long,  28  feet  wide,  and  contains 
about  lo.fMHj  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  It  was  begun 
in  May,  1881,  aud  completed  Dec.  1,  1882.  at  a  cost 
of  alMait  $.375.01  HJ. 

AxL-eip  Briilnex. — It  frequently  happens  that  two 
lines  of  communication  do  not  intersect  at  right  angles, 
in  which  case  the  bridge  crossing  one  of  them  is  placed 


FlO.  6. — Askew  Arch  on  Philadelphia  and  Riadiiin  K.  K. 

have  the  same  span  and  rise,  but  the  bond  is  less  perfect 
in  consequence  of  the  interior  soffit  being  broken,  as  it 
were,  into  steps.  As,  however,  each  segment  is  a  right 
arch,  and  the  pressure  is  normal  to  the  joints  and  bear- 
ings, the  advantages  are  so  great  that  appearance  is 
sacrificwl  for  utility,  safety,  and  economy. 

The  onlv  instance  iK'lieved  to  exist  in  America  of  an 
askew  andi  with  hclicoidal  joints,  as  dc8cril)e<l  by  Mr. 
Buck,  is  that  on  the  Ijcbanon  Valley  (now  I'hiladclphia 
and  Reading)  Railroad  over  Sixth  Street  in  Reading,  Pa. 


«■ 


FlO.  7. 


It  was  built  in  18.56-58  by  Richard  B.  Osbom,  C.  E., 
under  great  difficulties,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
secure  masons  who  could  prepare  the  templates  an<l 
apply  them  to  (he  joints.  Tliis  form  of  arch  is  clearly 
illu.-'trated  in  fig.  7. 

Tlie  pre.sont  practice  for  oblique  crossings  is  to  use 
some  form  of  wooden  or  iron  tni.ss,  supported,  when 
possible,  upon  iron  columns  and  abutments. 

The  mas»)nr>'  bridge  crossing  the  Schuylkill  River  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Iloajling  Railroad  at  the  Falls  of 
.*»<  huylkill  is  an  example  of  an  askew  an-h  built  of  seg- 
ments of  ciri'les,  as  shown  in  fig.  6.  In  this  bridge 
there  are  six  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  83  feet  and 
a  rise  of  26  feet.  The  exterior  walls  are  of  roek-facetl 
ashlar.  There  are  eicht  segments  in  the  length  of  each 
arth.  so  "stepj^ed  off"  in  plan  that  the  front  edges  are 


on  a  line,  making,  with  the  head-walls,  an  angle  of 
21°  .^O",  which  is  tno  angle  of  the  stream  with  the  line 
of  the  bridge.  It  was  built  about  1854  by  J.  Button 
Steel,  C.  E. 

Wooden  Bridqes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  earlv  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  construction  of  wtxwlen  "l»ridges 
was  that  of  the  famous  structure  spanning  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhauscn,  erected  by  Ulric  Grubcnmann.  a  common 
carjjcntcr  of  Teuffen,  in  175.S.  This  bridge.  364  fet^t 
long  and  18  wide,  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
April,  1799.  But  this  structure,  with  its  two  spans, 
was  surpassed  in  lx>ldness  by  the  one  over  the  Limmat 
at  Wettingen.  near  Baden,  which  had  a  clear  span  of 
368  feet.    It  was  built  by  the  same  Ulric  Grubenmann. 
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assisted  by  his  brother  John.  Hob  also  wm  dertroyed 

in  the  campaign  of  1 799.  These  bridm  were  remark- 
able fur  their  originality  of  design  and  difficulty  of  ex- 


ecution, beinfr  constructed  of  nuuqrloiif  sovfed  tiuben. 

involving  tiuu-h  IuVm  if  and  accurate  fitting. 
An  example  ut'  mwh  .simpler  design  for  Iong-5p«o 


PlO.  8.— Wernwag's  Wooden  Arch  over  the  Schuylkill  RiT«r  at  Fainnouut,  PhilatUt-lphia,  i'a.  i"  The  Colirwiw  * 


wooden  arch  tmsBen  may  be  cited  in  the  bridge  erected 
by  I>>wis  Wemwag  in  1S12  across  the  Schuylkill  llivor 
at  Fairinount,  Philadelphia.  It  was  340  ieet  3^  inrln>» 
in  single  span,  and  had  a  rise  of  19  feet  1 1  inches.  The 
farm  of  Uus  structure  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  This  bridge 


was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1839,  after  twa^j^seTco  yean 

of  fLTvice. 

In  1S04,  Mr.  Wemwag  had  built  an  arch  bridpe  across  thi» 
Delaware  Biver  at  Trenton,  in  fiv«>  sjians  «i  nm  lencth*. 
Th«  centre  span  waa  200  feet  Inn k'.  t  lie  iwn  ;i.!  i;ir. m  iwi.aud 


ented  in  Auierica  is  that  of  Tkeodon-  Burr.  whi<li  va< 
granted  Feb.  14, 1806,  and  iapnred  AiMril  3, 1817.  Ju 
originaUy  dcsi  irncH .  the  posts  and  top  chord  woe  ritde, 

while  the  lower  (  Idnl  an<l  an-h  were  in  pairs.  Sufee- 
t|uently.  flif  ]«i-t-  wore  iIouIjUmI.  and  the  chords  com- 
posetl  thrii'  iiio<-08  both  at  top  and  bottom.  Ircn 
ties  were  added  between  the  main  braces  of  each  pam^ 
to  serve  as  cofmterbraoes.  A  fair  sample  of  the  ongioal 
structure  is  shown  in  fig.  12,  representing  the  Columbia 
Bridge,  aoroes  the  Schuylkill  River  near  TPcter's  h\aoi. 
Philwlelphia.  It  cost  ;il>oiit  $l:'.:;.in>r),  aii'l  was  luilt  in 
1834  in  tliree  months  Iroiu  the  coiuplolioD  of  the  piirs. 
To  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the  increase  of  .^trait;. 
in  the  web  memben,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  panel  lenjiilis 
diminish  fhnn  the  centre  towards  the  ends  of  the  brid^'t-. 
There  is.  howevrr.  a  wa-ste  of  material  r(V|uired  bv  the 
particular  tbrui  of  post.     Recently.  (•;Lst-iron  pfifd 


Fig.  9.— ■Wemwag's  Bri(l):<-  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  OT«r  the 

Delawari!  liivcr. 

the  shore  tpana  100  each.  Karli  trus.s  consiated  of  a  single 
arch  composed  of  eight  planks  t  x  12.  The  roadway  mm 
■ospended  by  chains  of  li-inch  .t<iuar«  iron,  tlx-  Iniks  of 
which  wera  about  4  feet  long  and  5  inrheH  widt-,  joi^iug 
thmagh  tiie  avohea  and  between  the  chord.H  and  counter- 
bracc-8,  held  in  place  by  a  key  on  top  of  the  arch.  The 
floor-beams  were  8n.spended  below  the  roadway  under  the 
chords,  and  held  up  by  the  suspension  chains.  The  bridge 
was  destitute  of  lateral  braces,  the  five  trusses  being  con- 
nected by  the  floor-and-roof  Bystems  and  stiffened  by  spur 
struts.  I  Sec  plan,  fig.  9. )  This  bridge  has  recently  beien  re- 
placed by  a  stiffened  triangular  iron  truss  bridge  'tig.  10 1. 

Numerous  other  bridges  were  erected  by  Ur.  Wernwag; 
at  least  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Eoaoomy  bridge,  de- 
serves notice  for  its  simplicity.  It  ia  dMlWB  in  fig.  11,  repre- 
senting the  half  of  the  longest  spans  across  the  N'esbaiuiny 

Creek,  I'a.  It  was  simply  a  pair  of  cantilevers  supporting  v,,,  l>  .;i,„.wi  ix«»i.«.««  x».^.i„„  ...  iv. . ,  ..  v  J 
a  triangular  truss.   Theii  wire  three  such  ribs,  co*2nected   ^'"^  "IJifJ,'!!^:?'^ *'  ^  " 

by  eKW-tica  and  bolt*.  The  toUl  spau  from  centre  to  oen-  irennsyivania  n.  k. 

trewas  801  feet.  Thia  principle  wUl  ba  recognised  aa  an  biaoes  have  been  tnbstitiited  for  the  wooden  stnW 
anticipation  of  the  latest  fintm  in  "wrj  long  qaas.        shown  at  a,  a.  Li  sonw  of  tlie  bridges  of  this  tn* 
AmoQK  the  esifiest  designs  of  wooden  bridges  pet*  the  neh  is  not  fiMtsned  to  die  postsTDnt  sapportsut 
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loww  ohord  hy  tie-rodi^  pasiiing  through  saddles  over 
the  arch  and  stirrup-pieces  under  the  tluirJ.  Tliis 
type  haB  long  been  a  favorite  for  commun  aud  railroad 
bndgok 


The  form  known  as  the  Town  or  laltiir  fruxs  was 
originally  patented  Jan.  20,  l^HKk  by  Itbiel  Town  of 
New  York.  It  consisted  mainly  of  timbers  from  2  to  3 
iaohiat  th^  tnd  flram  9  to  12  mbliM  nide,  depeiidiivi 


 i\ 


•3  '  — 


Fiu.  11.— DcUils  ijf 'A\  ,  av..i^''ii  "  Eouiiooiy  "  BridRs;. 


on  the  span,  placed  diagonally  and  croaeinK  each  other 
at  light  anglea,  so  as  to  form  a  latUoe-won,  tmitod  by 

two  or  more  treenails  at  each  intersection.   There  were 
siiitatile  horizontal  string-pieces  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of"  tlie  trellis-work  to  sustain  the  flixjr  and  roof. 
This  dosiga  was  improved  by  a  patent  iwoed  April  3^ 


1S3.',  for  donbling  tho  »iilt-tnisseH  by  "the  ndJitioii  nt 
another  similar  fvot  or  H'-rit-^  of  braeiiiR,  of  sin)ilnr  kind 
nn<l  (linu-nNionK,  to  bo  placed  iu  m  similar  ni^unor,  cithi-r 
dirtctly  opposite  to  the  former  or  in  any  other  niuiint  r.  so 
as  to  brine  thfi  Rt-cnnd  tier  not  opposite  to  the  fonui-r.  but 
80  that  all  thu  jutor--  i  i  in  is  of  the  br.ices  of  the  latltir  scries 
shall  fall  between  th«ee  of  the  former  braces  on  the  bori- 


Fio.  12.— Details  of  Colnmbla  Bridge,  over  Schuylkill  River. 


zontal  St ri UK-pieces.  Oae,  two,  or  more  of  these  trtuses, 
witti  a  floor  aud  other  necessary  parts,  m  usoal.  Will  ecMk- 

Ktivutc  a  bridge  thus  improved"  (fig.  13). 

Tlie  spans  of  these  bridges  frequently  excceikd  150 
feet,  in  which  case  there  were  two  upper  and  two  lower 
chofd&i  sometimes  of  timber  6  inches  thick.  For  com- 
mon road  bridges  of  spans  not  exceeding  175  feet  two 
tnisscs  wen  soiB&eient  if  built  of  3  x  12  white  pine  with 
open  i3<}uare8  2\  feet  on  a  side  in  the  clear ;  oat  many 
of  them  warped  badly,  and  when  applied  to  railroad 

ftHTposes  faile<l  entirely.  'I'lie  irreat  objection  to  this 
lirni  ut'  bridge  i.H  the  unetpial  distribution  of  inaicrial 
with  refen^Dcc  to  the  stresses,  its  use  in  wooden  struc- 
tuM  k  tM«Kr  obsolete  in  this  eonntiy,  bnt  H  it  not  nn- 
conunon  in  icon. 

Several  forms  of  improved  lathee  bridi^cs  have  been 
suggested  to  overcome  the  objections  (o  ine  Town  tni!v«. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  tig.  14.  m  whieh  the  braceii, 
instead  of  KeltiL'  single,  arc  nrrani'eil  in  jiairg,  one  on 
each  side  ut'  the  truss,  and  the  tie,  which  is  vertical,  is 
made  to  puiiis  between  Utm;  the  cm-braoes  also  all  rest 
on  the  bri«ige-eeat,  |(ivinK  ffreatar  anpport  to  the  stroc- 
toRf  and  tbe  troMi  »  eSeiotively  oonntotbtaiaed  by  thui 


arnmgement  of  the  members.  To  relieve  the  tensioQ 
on  the  lower  cheid,  doable  wedgea  ate  driven  behind 

the  ends  of  those  members. 

The  modifications  introduced  by  Bvt.  Lt.-C'ol.  S.  U.  Lung, 
U.  S.  Engineera,  March  6, 1830,  ooaststod  of  ( Ist )  Two  modes 
of  splicing  the  string-pieces — one  by  wooden,  the  other  by 
iron  splicing-pieces,  of  a  different  ooustmction  from  any 
heretofore  adopted.  (2d )  A  system  of  bracing  and  framing 
such  that  the  stresses  or  thmsta  oommunicated  by  the 
braces  to  the  troaaes  are  resisted  by  shoulders  or  steps,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  at  right  angles  with  the  grain  or  fibras  of 
the  timber.  (3d)  A  system  of  eonoterbracing  by  which  the 
firames  are  rendareA  afcUr  and  tbe  bridge  kept  in  uniform 
action.  (4th)  The  tatfadnetleBi  of  metal  b«u-ing-plates.  of 
eopmr,  iroBfOreihar  atiitaMa  wiatsrial,  between  the  he«l 
ana  toe  ef  aaah  aaln  tanoa  ami  tte  steps  in  the  post 
against  which  thsy  timet.  <Ml)  A  awde  of  keying  W 
wedging  by  iriiteb  tbe  eentie  ef  fbe  bvUge  may  he  ele* 
\  nted  lind  BOitailned  In  eaae  of  labdloaoe  mm  skriaking 
or  cuwpresdon  of  fbe  ttmber.  The  ratio  ef  tfie  paau 
height  CO  its  length  ie  abeat  li  to  1.  «Se»  ULf  On 
Jan.  28, 1886,  Ool.  iMng  patntsit  an  appl  ication  «f  the  lat- 
tice-work of  Ifr.  Town  to  flie  hodaontal  lateral  atlAnlng 
of  the  upper  or  hMier  atring-fleeai  of  hla  biidge  aa  diagonal 
bmeing. 

weie  sneeeedeA  by  etheis  Aw 
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Improvempnus  in  details,  but  it         i..nnil  practically  edlv  popular  and  cxtcnsivelv  used  in  both  wowl  and 


inpoNibie  to  make  thew  bridges,  with  wooden  oonnec- 
tioot,  raflelently  atilT  tat  imilwaj  pwpowa. 

The  origm  of  the  law^brng  gvdet^  a  form  deeerr- 


iitiD,  IS  dearly  stated  in  the  patent  granted  to  Geom 
W.  Long,  U.  8.  A.,  Fort  Jackwo,  La.,  March  10, 1830. 
The  olgeetof  his  invention  was  to  aeonre  great abovth 


Side«ler«Uon. 


-tam- 


Flo.  13.—"  Town  "  Covered  Wooden  Bridge  tat  Railroada. 

in  a bridt'c  of  fnitiu'work  orsoohahaix'  a<  to  p.ii)i)ort  the  [  framed  beam  of  this  shai)e  will  contain  no  suporfl'.i  .u- 
greatciststfeiiL'tli  wht  n  in  ii  horizontal  posit i'ln,  assuming  [  weight  of  material ;  each  timber  will  receive  a  portion 

of  stress  to  support  any  weight  placed  on  tke 
bridge ;  and  fiutJier,  that  thta  streaa  shall  be  b 
the  longitadmal  or  strongest  direction  of  them, 
either  in  thrust  or  tension.  Tlicforni  1k  >  iiber 
an  ellipse,  a  segment  uf  a  circle,  ur  u  triuugle.' 


Fio.  14.— Hnpt^s  Improred  Lattice  Tnua. 

tluAt  form  which  will  make  it  etpially  strong  throughout 
.  The  senu-eliipse  possesses  Ais  property,  as  the 


The  bridge  (fig.  16)  oonaiati— "(IsU  of  a  atriar 
piaoe  aude  of  one  tiaaber*  «r  if  aaie  taor  asaJ«iB«i 
wltikstnva  of  lion  10  wdlboltsd  thioogb  tlw  tint* 
bar  aa  to  nafce  a  Jelnt  aa  atroag  aa  tiie  ot~ 
of  the  string,  wUeh  esteada  tne  wbole  I 
Hie  apHk  (M)  ▲  aet  ef  voala  aie  inHd)>  to  mt 


fhe  string,  sad  nado  flat  to  It  by  nunpt  <if  lam 
g  nnder  it  aad  well  bolted  to  the  bottom,  ete.  (tt'- 
set  of  ttanbets  Joining  tlio  topa  of  the  poets,  or  (4th' 


Chord- 


Fio.  15.— Long's  "  Jackaoo"  Bridge^ 

lliebtaaea  aieaaeiof  tfanben  plaoed  diagoaMUy  betwean  I  Tba  atrlnni  laaybeef  l>an»aadelaatiaainofpoiitadkr 
the  porta,  aU  IneUninc  inwaid. . . .  The  nuitailal  ibr  eon- 1  ooala  to  ue  braae%  of  Ina.  e  diaia  ia  aatd  Av  tat 
atmettoa  auijrbawooa,  lran«orao(anblnatlonaf  fhe  twe.  I  aferingi^aa  inverted  podtiM  of  the  btidganiar  be  aiioac' 
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(making  it  a  iinspcusion  bridge).  The  saving  in  expense  of 
piers  and  abutmi-nU  not  re<4uired  to  resist  a  thrust  'as  in 
Bnrr's  and  I^orijc's  bridpo^i  niusi  he  counted  a  material  ad- 


per  lineal  foot  (sec  fig.  17).  In  this  bridge  the  panels 
were  only  7  feet  long,  the  braces  all  of  the  same  size, 


FlO.  16. — Long's  Bow-string  Girder. 

rantasrc,  osprciallr  nn  soft  r<oil."  Its  application  to  niofs  ia 
aUo  nifntioued.  The  s|<an  i»i  limitvd  to  200  foot.  A  model 
10  fwt  loDK  and  li  high,  nmdt-  of  li-inch  cypress  timbers, 
supported  14  men  who««-  iinit4-d  WfiRht  was  2110  pounds. 

On  July  10,  1S40,  William  Howe  of  Warren,  Mass.. 
obtaintnl  a  patent  for  a  bridge  in  which  all  the  meuiltors 
were  of  wood  oonnofted  by  keys  and  wcducs  and  con- 
taining an  arch.  This  was  succeeded  almost  imme- 
diately by  a  patent  by  the  same  inventor,  U'ttrinp  date 
Aui:.  184<>,  in  whit-ti  iron  roils  are  sulwtituted  for  the 
wooden  posts.   The  braces  have  a  "  run  "  of  two  panels. 

It  W.19  not  until  Aue.  2H,  ls4f>,  that  the  cnst-iron  nndc-  i-.  ir  t  a   ■  ^  \#.-_ 

Wi        J       I   »       »     I-      \\        I  .1  1    •  Fio.  IT. — Howe  Truss  at  Springneld,  Mass. 

ock3  and  socket-s  cxtendinjr  through  tlic  chonJ-picc^«  ,  . 

were  patented.  '  and  the  angle-blocks  of  wood.    Thoufrh  light  and  badly 

The  fir»t  bridge  built  by  Howe  was  a  highway  spun  proportioned,  it  stood  until  185.3,  when  it  WiW  replaced 

of  75  feet  in  lH4o,  and  dunng  the  same  year  he  erected  Ity  a  "Howe"  of  more  modem  design,  and  this  in  turn 

ihe  «?ven  spans,  of  ISO  feet  eaeh.  crossing  the  Conn«H'ti-  was  removed  in  1874  to  give  pliux*  to  a  wrought-ipm 

cut  RiviT  nt  Spritiirfiold.  M.-is!*.,  at  a  ww^t  of  about  $L"J  structure. 


Fio.  18. — "  Uowe  "  Truss  Bridge  over  the 

The  later  d«^ign  in  combination  with  an  arch  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  Rockvillc  bridge  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.iilroad  (figs.  IS,  19). 


Flo.  19. — Tlowe  Trufw  over  the  Snsfiuelianna  River  on 
Pennsylvania  R.  II.  llsiar*  40». 

A  form  of  tru.ss  almost  identical  with  that  of  Howe 
invented  bv  Thoni:u5  and  Caleb  l*ratt,  and 
palcntcd  April  4,  1S44. 

Tlicy  claimed  "  the  combination  of  two  diagonal  tension- 
braces  and  straining-blocks  in  each  panel  of  the  truss 
irnme  of  a  bridge,  by  means  of  which  the  camber  may  be 
■0  regulated  as  t<(  incn-oso  or  diminish  it  either  in  whole 

IB  sectional  parts  of  the  bridge." 


Su8(iue4ianuu  Hivt>r,  IVnusylvunia  li.  R, 

The  difference  between  the  Howe  and  Pratt  being  in 
the  substitution  of  woo<l  for  iron  tics,  and  the  reverse, 
the  strains  in  the  members  were  changed  from  tension 
to  compression,  and  tw  rm/i,  requiring  slight  modifi- 
citions  in  the  jointu;  but  cx|>crience  soon  gave  the  pref- 
erence to  the  Howe  form,  becau.se  of  its  n^quiring  less 
iron,  then  the  more  expensive  material,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  details.  It  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the 
two  diagonal  ties  of  the  Pratt  system  in  adjustment. 
This  latter  form,  however,  is  well  adajilcd  to  structures 
in  iron,  where  it  is  frequently  applied.  For  woo<len 
bridges  the  Howe  truss,  although  not  the  most  econom- 
ical, is  unrivalled  in  simplicity  of  construction,  rapidity 
of  erection,  and  general  utility,  and  it  is  still  extensively 
used  wherever  timber  can  be  obtained. 

The  Susi^uehanna  River  britlgc  at  Rockville,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  wliieh  wjis  built  in  1848-49  by 
H.  Haiipt,  C.  E.,  is  3GSU  feet  long,  supported  on 
twenty-two  piers  and  two  abutments,  founded  upon 
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cribs.  The  piers  arc  6  feet  wide  on  top  and  10  feel  at 
the  sprini^inR  of  the  archesi.  The  Kpans  are  160  feet 
fitun  centre  to  centre  of  niers.  The  following  are  the 
principal  dimensions  of  ine  supcretnicture.  wliich  is  a 
Howe  deck  truss  stiffened  witn  a  Bubetantial  wooden 
arch,  as  shown  in  figs.  18,  19: 

Span  in  the  clear  ~   149  ft.  3  in. 

Vtnttd  sine  of  lower  arch   20  "  3  " 

No.  of  paneU   16 

Length  of  panel  »   9  "  9  " 

Width  in  clear  between  art-hen   13  "  11  " 

chorda   15  "  5  " 

Angle  of  pier  and  chord   681<* 


The  arches  are  in  three  segment-*,  the  dinieusioii*  bciuf 
at  centre  11  inches  +  7  inches  +  21  inrhes  deep,  by  9  inchtf 
wide  ;  at  skew-lm-k  11  inches  iwh  in  depth,  and  same  widtL 
Height  of  tni"S8  from  out  U>  out  of  chords,  is  f«ft. 

The  cost  of  the  luatMury  was  *SKJ.:tVi.K.i,  aud  of  th* 
«u|icretructunr  $7:{,«K)0,  or  per  lineal  l"<»<it,  making:  lb.- 
entire  cost  about  $170,000. 

Tliis  bridge,  which  was  sincle-tnu-k.  carried  ih.. 
enormous  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad  iinti] 
1877,  when  it  was  replaced  bv  one  of  in)n  (fie.  2(Jl. 
I     On  Feb.  20,  1849,  J.  Button  Steele  of  Pottstown. 
i  Pa.,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  modification  of  the  How^' 
i  truss,  in  which  he  merelv  snlwtituted  a  wtHnlen  vertical 


Fio.  20. — Stiffened  Triangular  Tnus  over  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Rockville,  Pennsylvania  K.  R. 


tie  in  place  of  the  iron  rod,  without  in  any  way  chang- 
ing the  action  of  the  tniss. 


Fig.  21.— WiKMlen  Railroad  Bridges  on  Bait,  and  Ohio  E.  R. 

ITie  wooden  truKs  most  fre(|ucntly  used  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  is  that  known  by  the 


name  of  its  inventor,  Foreman.  It  is  similar  tu  a 
Howe,  but  lias  additional  areh-braces  at  the  e mi  panels. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobc,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimon; 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  used  for  some  time  on  that  rood  a 
form  of  truss  l»earing  some  resemblance  to  the  cele- 
brated bridge  at  Schaffhausen,  oonsistinjr  of  arrii- 
braccs  and  straining-beams,  with  vertical  tics  and  di- 
agonal braces  and  counterbracc.^,  makini;  a  wcll-pn>- 
I)ortioned  and  scientifically  arranged  structure  of  grvat 
strength,  as  shown  i(i  fig.  21.  The  brid^'e  is  not  a) 
economical  as  some  of  ttiose  already  cited. 

Another  lorm  of  wooden  bridge  posscssinir  peculiar 
pronerties  is  that  patented  by  Gen.  D.  C.  3Icl'alluiii 
(July  15.  1851),  .shown  in  fig.  22.  It  is  a  modificntion 
of  tne  older  form  of  Burr,  in  which  the  upper  chori 
is  made  ctm-ed.  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  truss  ut 
the  centre,  and  in  which  there  are  introduced  arcli- 
braces  starting  from  the  masoniy,  passing  through  tin 
lower  chord,  and  abutting  against  the  heads  uf  tht 
posts  of  the  end-nanels.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  in 
ventor  that  these  oraces  would  sustain  the  bridge  even 
if  the  lower  chord  were  cut  in  two;  and  an  in.stance  ac- 
tually ooeurred  in  which  the  lower  chord  fell  under  the 


Fio.  22.—"  McCalluro  Truss"  Bridge,  180  feet  span.    (Scale,  ,|,.) 

weight  of  a  train  into  the  river,  leaving  the  upper  por-  complicated  that  it  was  customarj-  to  make  a  fnll  sirtiJ 
lion  of  the  bridge  standing.  This  bridge  was  exceed-  drawing  on  a  smixith  floor  Iroiu  which  to  obtain  pattenu 
ingly  stiff,  and  for  a  time  very  popular,  but  it  was  so  !  lor  framing.    It  is  now  obsolete. 
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Ikon  Bridues. — Augustus  Canfichl  of  I'hiiiifield. 
N.  J.,  took  oat  papers  for  a  "tcriHion  iron  liridge  " 
on  June  29,  1833,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  fint 
in»n  bridge  patented  in  this  country.  It  is  repre- 
Hi'iiteil  as  having  a  span  of  xo  feet,  and  two  strin^r- 
pieces— one  above  the  other  in  u  Htraight  hne,  or  ratlu-r 
arMnff  a  little  vpicnnf.  Tlie  upper  and  lower  string- 
pieees,  as  ahown  m  the  drawing,  are  ten  in  number,  and 
the  limbs  sre  8  fiwt  io  length,  of  wrought  iron.  The 
distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  string-pieces  is 
aKi  represented  as  S  feet.  A'ertical  bara  oonneet  the 
.*tr;nir>  at  each  joint,  dividiiitr  the  whole  into  S-l'eot 
.s<iuan's.  Dia^nal  braces  of  cast  iron,  |<ointiiig  down- 
ward from  the  centre  toward  the  abuttuent.s,  arc  placed 
in  each  of  the  sqnani.  Tks  inventor  believed  this  to 
be  the  best  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  amid  be 
made,  anl  nniarked  that  "in  this  constnietion  thf- 
Mrvss  upi>n  each  jtart  by  any  iriven  pre-ssiirc  is  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  calculation;"  alno,  that  spiral  springs 
formed  in  the  chords,  as  seen  in  the  drawing  (fig.  23), 


section  at  the  crown  of  18  square  inches,  and  at  the 
springing  of  21  sqnam  inebes.  On  top  die  arch  was 


Fio.  23.— Oaafleld'a  Iron  Bridge. 


may  be  used  if  denred,  so  as  to  leave  ever>'  part  ft«e  to 
ex[)and  or  contract  without  any  stniin,  the  chords J^dd- 
inir  about  an  inch  to  evorj-  twtj  tons'  tension. 

The  earliest  patent  for  triissod  beams  is  that  of  Rich- 
ard T.  L.  Wittv  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  dated  Oct.  14, 18;i5, 
whidi  is  deacriMd  as  foUows: 

"I  comMne  the  lateral  thrust  or  pieanm  of  a  beam  to 
tka  eateaary  eorve,  which  aaid  curve  may  be  formed  of 
tods  of  wrought  iron  or  other  metal,  or  of  chain  or  rope, 
etc  Bat  I  prefer  rods  of  wrought  iron.  The  cur%'e  of 
ina  most  be  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  a  beam  of  wood, 
andflrmly  liolted  thereto,  and  paasing  over  stauchiooa  or 
other  supports  of  wood  or  iron  fastened  to  the  beam ;  which 
aid  supports  may  tie  placed  at  suitable  distances  under  the 
beam  to  form  the  catenarian  curve,  and  the  more  flrmly  to 
ntain  it  in  its  place.  By  this  arrangement  a  very  consid- 
anrida  atnagth  of  beam  may  be  obtained  for  the  making 
of  bridges  over  ttvet%  eaaals,  etc.,  and  for  the  formation 
of  visducta  to  eanry  over  railways,  in  the  construction  of 
piers  for  docks  or  narbois,  and  for  Rublic  buildings  where 
considerable  extent  of  be»m  may  be  required." 

The  invention  is  shown  by  the  annexed  diagram 
(«f  .  24).  ^ 


Fio.  25. — Whipple's  Bow-string. 

1 1  inches  wide  at  crown,  but  increa-sed  in  width,  by 
means  of  wide  oiHjn-work,  to  3  feet  at  springs.  The 
strings  or  lower  cnord  consist  of  lour  rods  of  2  inches 
diameter  to  eaeh  aroih. 


FlOi  84.— Witty*!  Tmsaed  Beam. 

IRknpfa^irvn  Botc-stniK^.— On  Ayu\  I'i, 
Squiie  Whipple  of  Utica^  ^i.  Y.,  patented  a  modihca- 
tion  of  an  nran  aich  bridge  as  Moin: 

a"  I  elalm  the  method  of  sastalnlag  tlie  flooring  of  bridfM 
Inn  tmaHs  emitainiiig  eaat-iran  aielMa,  fljiiMd  tn  see* 
la  «r  sagmeata,  in  oombtnatUm  with  diagonal  tlea  or 
anees  to  sartain  the  Ibno  of  the  arch  against  the  eflbet  of 
uwal  iirwBine  (with  or  withoot  vecSoal  posts  or  rods), 
■ad  WTCBut-lnn  aich-atriaga  or  tbmst-tlea  to  sastaln  the 
Umiat  and  pierent  the  gpnadlng  of  the  ardi  In  case  the 
abatmeata  and  plots  be  not  lelud  wx  far  that  jnnpoon; 
*j*>  the  diveinaoe  or  horlaootal  expansion  of  the  arch 
noB  the  middle  portion  to  the  ends  thereof  in  wooden 
tnasites  or  arches,  a.s  wfll  an  in  those  composed  of  iioa." 

lar^e  nun)l>er  of  these  bridges  (shown  in  fig. 
25)  having  a  span  of  100  feet,  rise  of  12*,  were 
•  mult  by  Mr.  Whipple  for  common  road-travel  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  breadth  was  1".»  feet  from 
"xntrr'  ti'  <  i-ntre,  and  there  were  two  fixitwaik^  of  0  feet 
«*i.h  outside  the  rile,  in  croes-section  the  arches  were 
me  torn  of  an  inverted  ebannd^inn,  having  a  net 


Fio.  2»>. — WhippltV  Trapezoidal  Truss. 

The  form  genenilly  known  a»  the  Whipple  is  a  trap- 
ezoidal truss  havin^^  parallel  chords  and  inclined  end* 
(figi  26).    It  is  adapted  chiefly  to' iron  bridges. 

Aside  from  its  trapezoidal  form,  the 
Whijiple  brid^'c  is  di.stinauished  by 
the  introductiiiii  of  trussed  cast-iron 
posts  or  verticals,  and  long  WTOUght- 
uon  links,  extending  from  panel  to 
panel,  forming  the  lower  chords^  and 
oy  several  other  minor  peculiarities. 
(See  figs.  27.  2S.) 

iMttirr  Iron  Bruhjes.  —  Al)OUt 
1824,  George  Stuart  i)atentcd  a 
wrought-iron  lattice  truss  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  IMS,  Sir  John  MacNeOl 
erected  an  open-woric  girder  of 
wrought  iron  of  84  feet  span. 

An  iron  lattice  truss  was  invented 
bv  Nathan  Rider  of  Massachusetts. 
I  M     II       Nov.  26, 184.5.    It  is  composed  of  an 
11      ^P«r  chord  of  east  T-iron.  lower 
Ij   1  |l       chord,  upright  posts,  and  diagonal 
ties.  The  upper  chord  is  of  ca.st  iron 
of  the  form  shown  in  fii:.  l'^).  The 
k>wer  chord  and  ties  of  wrought  iron 
an  secured  to  each  other  and  the 
iqipendiord  by  bolts.  The  posts  sre 
cast-iron  I-bemns.  slotted  nt  the  ends 


to  cmbrac*'  tlie  diords,  A  wc(L'e  is 
in.s«Ttcd  on  top  ot  jMj>t,  under 
the  top  ilmrd,  to  keep  the  diagonal  tits  iu  teusinn. 
These  ties  have  a  ran  of  three  paods,  making  three 


Fio.  29. — Early  Form  of  Piu-Counection. 

independent  systems,  which  may  be  brought  into  greater 
or  laser  notion  by  llm  driving  of  the  irodges,  piodneing 
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Bnibiffuity  on  the  .stniins.  This  bridge  was  erected  afc 
One-hundred-and-niiilh  Street  in  New  York. 


The  lirst  Anicrii-ati  hull- 
er-j^te  fulnilur  lirid^'e 
ever  erected  is  h«licvcd  to 
be  tbftt  baitt  at  the  Bolton 
(\6p6t  in  tlie  winti-r  of 
1S46-47,  or  sovenil  vt-urs 
prior  to  the  cunipletion 
of  the  Conway  hriilue  in 
Kngland.  It  w.xs  pat  in 
Fio.  29.— Bider'B  Iron  Lattioe  j^g^      April,  oa 

the  Beltimoie  and  Sns- 

qiuehanna  K  iilr  1 1.  hy  its  inventor,  James  MiUboIIaod, 

who  tlius  (if-scri U'.s  it: 

"The  bridge  iflg.  30l  is  made  of  pu<i<llt<l  Uoilor  iron  1 
inch  in  thicknea*.    Tb«  ehoeta  standing  vertical  arc  3d 


Fio.  30.— AlillhoUand's  Tubular  Girder  (lti47;. 

iaehM  wid«  and  6  feet  high,  riveted  together  with  §  riTets  i 
Sllocheafroiiieeiitietoeeiitn.  Eadi  tnia fkmnw it ooni- I 
poMd  of  two  fhidcneHeoof  iroD  ISiachw  apart,  and  con- 1 


Baeted  by  iron  bolts  pa.ssing  through  ronD<l 
aoekets  at  intrrvHls  of  1'2  inches;  tlie  two  ti 
connected  by  latonil  hniciiig,  which  is  oomponed  of  }>laeh 
round  iron,  tn-t  diagonally  and  bound  together  at  tke 
cmasing  by  two  cast-iron  plates  about  4  inches  in  diua* 
eter,  the  sidt!«  next  to  the  bracing  being  cat  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  tiro  ti-imh  bolts  MMing  tbrougb 
them  were  screwed  np,  it  holds  them  finnly  togetLrr 
There  is  also  a  bolt  passing  through  both  tmss-frann^ 
and  throagh  the  heels  of  the  lateral  bracing,  at  richt 
angles  to  the  bridge,  which  secnrea  tlM  hoals  of  the  hit- 
eral  braces  and  by  means  of  a  socket  In  the  centre  make 
a  lateral  tic  to  the  bridge,  giving  it  stabilltj.  The  lower 
chords  are  of  hammered  iron,  there  beins  Mmo  diBcalty 
St  that  time  to  get  rolleA  inm  «f  nraptr  aiao,  tkd  «(•  In  an* 
entire  piece,  being  wvMod  ftwm  Mn  1ft  ftct  lonff.  That 
are  eifbtof  thein,6  xi  iadiM^ one «n ddier aid* of  aaek 
piece  of  bdler  Iron,  and  ftatenad  to  it  with  f-iaA  iiw 
rivets  6  inches  distant  btm  aacb  eflMr. 
fonr  top  chords,  and  af  tteaaaMdasaatiial 
eaeh  tnisa  naar  tba  top^  the  timber  fcr  the  tall  mating  a» 
the  defldeaey  for  cwnpre— Ion.  The  entire  weight  of  the 
bridge  Is  14  gnae  teak  and  coat  $000."  The  nan  la  SS 
foet,  or  $40  per  linear  foot,  whidt  the  InTentor  in 
be  redooed  to  130.  The  OMttre  of  eaeh  girder  wm 
enetly  under  the  rails,  whieh  ware  apiked  to  tbe 
fonntng  the  tea  ehoid.  ThehreaUagstnin  of  eai^giidss 
was  128  tons  of  disttflmted  load. 

The  tubular  bridge  does  not  w^m  to  Iiave  met  with 
favor  in  tlio  riiilt'l  Suited.  )nn  in  England  and  (_'aiia  i» 
several  verj-  oxi>onsive  sinn  tures  ui'  this  class  have  bees 
elected — notably,  the  Hritannia  and  ^'ictoria  bridjica. 
wluch  are  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  their  deaigu 
and  for  tbe  energy  and  ability  displayed  b^  tbeir  nv- 
K-^'tors.  Messrs.  Fairbaixn  &  Steplienaon,  m  ooodnet* 
iiii'  the  work. 

Su  !i  wi  rv  thr  principal  bridjL'O."^  in  tonini>*n  u.**"  -r-: 
Ani«  l  ii  a.  Uith  for  highways  and  niilroads.  until  the 
miilillc  iif  the  nineteenth eentnrj',  when  the reseairhfj 
into  the  tfitrcn^th  of  materials  by  DiUDcroas  experiment- 
ers, and  the  investigations  into  tbe  theory  of  straiv 
in  bridge  and  roof  members  by  competent  writers,  rav' 
a  fresh  impetus  to  the  subject  offranK^l  "tnictims  aiKi 
trsmsformed  an  art  into  a  scicm-c. 

Thi?  transformation,  and  the  substitution  of  ir>n  for 
wood,  were,  however,  ver^-  gradual.  The  rcsidtiajt 
structun^  of  wood  and  iron  were  known  aa  "  comMnt* 
twn'*  bndges. 


Tbe  application  of  Iron  to  the  Piatt  traaawhea  

a  dedc  bridge—for  qiana  of  70  feet  and  deptti  of  10  feet- 
is  shown  in  fig.  31. 

The  Bottman  TVtu*. — Wciidel  Bolhnan  obtained  a 
potent  Jan.  6,  1852,  for  an  iron  tniss  bridge,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  KailraM  Co.,  aod 
erected  at  numerous  points  uu  its  line. 

The  peenliar  features  of  this  form  of  bridge  'fig.  32 1  con- 
sist in  the  suspension  of  the  load  at  tbe  foot  of  each  post  by 
the  tie-rods  running  directly  to  the  ends  of  the  top  chord, 
and  in  the  details  of  the  connections  to  admit  of  an  anto- 
matic  adjnstmeut  for  the  great  differences  of  length  in  the 
tice  near  tlie  ends  of  the  bridge.  It  is,  in  foct,  a  sttspenslon 


bridge  in  which  die  horiaonlol  pnll  la  realited  hr  aeart- 
hfontopdieed.  Oaeortholateatotnetniesof tbielbmii 
the  large  bridge  at  Qnlni7i  ever  tlie  Msatanippl  Stver. 

The  bridge  at  Hiaipei's  reny,  aoiw  the  Potomae,  IM  M 
span  and  17  feet  6  inches  den,  waa  tested  Jnne  1, 189,  If 
running  over  it  three  diat  iilloss  engines  weighing  in  tb» 
■ggregBte  136^  tons,  being  over  a  ton  for  each  foot  in  length 
Mtho  bridge,  at  a  speed  of  aboat  eight  miles  per  hoar,  giv- 
ing dedeetieaa  at  the  firrtpaaalpostef  Aof  aaiaeh,an4 
at  the  eaatre  of  1^. 

The  lenticular  firder,  as  con.«tnicted  at  Salra>h 
Brunei  in  1859,  ot  455  feet  t>pan,  was  doubtless  antici- 
pated by  the  patents  of  Messrs.  H.  L.  Herrejr  of  Illi- 
nois and  R.  £.  Oabom  of  Ohio,  iaaiied  Aug.  21,  lUi- 
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Kiu.        Half  Eluvutiuti  itii<i  Si-itiuu  uf  Bollinan  Truaa,  lialtiiuorf  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

3)  the 


In  their  prospectus  thev  show  a  structure  (fig, 
action  of  which  is  thus  (icscribcd : 

•*  This  structure  of  guspension  cables,  R  R,  pawln;;  amund 
and  f^teued  to  the  blocks  A  A.  These  Itlockx  slide  on 
rollers  or  balls  and  rext  uiMin  platra  B,  which  plates  rest 
npon  the  tower*  C.  The  iirch-stringers  rest  aKninst  the 
sliding  blocks  A  A,  and  said  blocks  are  ]iri'veiited  fruni 
sliding  too  far  back  by  the  cables,  R  R,  and  are  prevented 
frutn  sliding  too  far  forwanl  by  the  arch-stringers ;  there- 
forv,  when  a  weight  is  applied  to  any  point  up<jn  the  bridge 


it  causes  the  an'li  ti»  rise  atid  lift  a  jiortion  of  the  weight  in 
such  a  manner  that  one-hulf  %vill  re«t  upon  the  cables  and 
the  other  half  rest  upim  the  arch.  There  is  also  a  truss 
formed  of  the  arch  and  lower  string-pieces,  connected  to- 
gether by  tension-brace*  and  jKi-.ts  J.  There  is  a  lower 
truss,  winch  is  at^iustuble  by  the  sliding  blocks  M,  over 
which  the  teusiou-bmci^s  (J  \>ii.*»,  thus  making  the  struc- 
ture adjustable  in  evt^ry  juirl;  the  weight  likewise  beivrs 
eiiually  on  every  piirt,  let  it  bo  placed  ut  wUiit  )K>int  It 
may.  It  can  be  made  of  a  long  spun,  or  by  not  using  t'  e 
tow'ers  C,  or  the  lower  truss,  and  by  placing  tho  plaii*s  ar  I 


Fio.  33.— Lenticular  Rridgc,  d 

rollers  B  and  sliding  blocks  A  A  upon  the  main  abutments, 
it  is  well  adapU'd  for  short  spans." 

The  similarity  of  form  between  this  ami  the  well- 


-Elevatlon  of  Lenticular  Bridge. 

known  lenticular  tniBS,  as  at  present  n)&nufa<-tured  under 
I  he  Douglas  p.itent8,  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Hl'.  34. 


Pio.  35. — "Fink''  Truss  Uridge  over  Monongahela  River, 
on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

The  patent  of  Albert  Fink  dates  from  May  9,  1854, 
although  his  bridges  were  in  use  some  vears  before. 
One  of  the  first  of  them,  built  over  the  Monongahela 


esigned  by  Ilervrv  Oslxirn. 

River  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  1H51  and 
l!S52,  is  still  extant  ffig.  o.')).  The  chords  and  p(>.«ts 
are  of  cast  iron,  and  tlio  ties  of  wrought.  Tlii.s  was 
then  the  lonu'cst  iron  bridge  in  America.  It  consists 
of  three  spans  of  feet  each.  The  special  I'eatures 
arc  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accrtmpatiying  diagrams 
(figs.  ;>.'i,  .if>,  .iT.  .iS).  Numerous  UKKlificuiious  of  this 
quaiirangular  triu^s  were  generally  introduced  in  the 
railroad  system  of  the  I'liited  iStatcs,  and  arc  still  in 
use.  both  in  wood  and  iron  or  in  combination.  Tlie 
total  weight  of  a  2<H>-fiM->t  span,  exclusive  of  timber, 
is  estimated  to  be  20S,.3*J2  pounds. 

An  instance  of  a  successful  attempt  to  construct  a 
long-span  bri<lge  prior  to  the  intrwluction  of  the  modem 
machiner>'  f<ir  rolling  liriduc-mcndH'rs  for  coniftression 
may  Ik>  seen  in  the  Steubenville  bridge,  spanning  the 
Ohio  River.  This  stnicture  (fig.  391  was  partially  com- 
pleted in  Is '><■>.  when  work  w;w  suspended  until  l!S62. 
At  this  date  the  law  rtniuiretl  a  <'lear  channel  of  3(K)  feet 
between  piers  and  a  clear  height  of  90  feet  above  low 
water,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  apply  any  exist- 
ing systems  ol"  wnnight  iron.  The  contractors  adopt«'il 
a  modification  of  the  Linville-Pij)er  patent  truss,  divid- 
ing the  full  length  of  span  from  centre  to  centre  of 
bearings,  319  feet  Oj  inches,  into  twenty-four  enual  sub- 
divisions of  12  feet  3  inches  each,  and  two  ena  panels 
of  12  feet  f>i  inches.   The  height  from  centre  of  lower 
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chord  to 
upper  eh( 


to 


of  uppar«t«ndik28  Ibet  Camber  of 
I,  9  iodiM.  Ihe  lower  cboida  oonsist  of 


WOM  erected  in  1865  on  Mil  aoxOiuy  Hoi«« 

jxirted  by  a  wooden  pier  and  iw<»  timber  abuinieiits. 
and  was  completed  lu  three  weeks.  The  wei>:Iit  of 
ca.-t  inui  in  tliis  h|ian  was  pound-  r  linear  foot- 
and  ot  wrought  iron  142o  pouJids.  The  hue  viob  optnoi 
in  Sept,,  1865.  Contracton,  K^yMone  Bridge  Co^; 
engineer,  J.  H.  LinviUe. 


Flo.  aa.— Ctom  Seetton  of  Fink  Tniak 

(  icrht  lines  of  patent  ujisot  eye-bars,  to  resi,-t  a  unit 
-tr  liii  not  exceeding  l(>,tKX)  po Hilda.  The  lower  chords, 


Pro.  37.— Siupencioo  Ltaket  end  of  Top  Chord,  Fink  Tru^is. 

EBts,  and  ties  are  jmn-oonnected,  the  diaineter  of  pine 
inc  4}  inches.  The  tipper  choids  eaeh  oontftin  two 

iduiilar  (iiIks  r»f'  rnst  Imu.  Iiav  ing  an  external  diaiiu'ft  r 
of  lo  infhiis  atccjjtru  ami  >ili>]ilns!  sli^htlv  to  lthIs  of 
panel.  The  posts  an-  ;il>'>  twin  iiiltc-  of  (a.-t  iron  8 
inches  in  diameter,  combined  by  immnediatc  webs 
and  rails,  and  made  in  two  tsoi-tions  with  flanged  encte, 
which  are  bolted  together.  The  parting-plate  at  the 
mtddSe  of  each  poet  hee  four  pn»jccting  pic<«s,  with 
concave  botirinc's  to  reecivf  ilu'  truss  rods,  which  are 
secured  near  the  to|>s  an  i  li:i'-«  -,uf  the  posts.  These 
ro<is  <1<  flt  i  t  1^  iiiclics.  ainl  ani  ailjnstablt'  tiy  .'-lecve- 
uutis,  the  arrangement  bciu^  precisely  that  known  tts 

Whipple'*  poet  '*  The  diagonal  tiea  arc  square  bars, 
hitvinir  an  «jre  at  lower  end,  and  are  awaged  round  at 
top  to  ndmit  a  ecrew-thread  and  nnU  hy  whrah  they 
boar  against  angle-b">s. «  oasf  on  the  i  lionls.  Tlierc 
IS  the  iLsual  lateral  bracing  and  rolled-plate  bearings 

end  forehangea  of  tempenCuie:  Thia 


Fia.  38.— PeitHUid'Chovd  Connections,  Tbak ' 

This  pioneer        of  long-span  bridges  was  soOB  ftl> 
lowed  by  similar  tmsBee  oner  the  MonongaheU  at  Fhta* 
I  burg,  span  of  260  feet  ;  over  the  Ohio  fbrthe  BalthDotf 

'  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Bcllaire  and  Parkersburp.  wirfi 
spans  of  3.50  feet;  and  the  great  span  of  4'_'t»  tl  *  ! 
tne  Ni'wport  and  CiiiLiiinati  ILiilrond  at  Ciiicinini' 
(S«e  fig.  40.}   The  Farkcn-huri;  bridge  has  two  ^v^im 
of  348  Ibet  each,  four  of  liou  teet,  with  mamercKis 
ahorter  epaM;  that  at  Belhuie  has  ena  snan  of 
feet,  one  of  250,  fear  of  200,  and  a  nnniber  of  10? 
feet     The  approaches  consist  of  forty  three  5tonf 
arches  of  28  feet  4  inches  span  on  a  five  dr  i.iiv  i  imc- 
Thc  cost  was  about  $1,000,000. 

This  same  general  dttfign  has  been  a<ioi.tt  d  lor  die 
STcat  bridge  over  Ae  ^wdson  at  Poujihki  <.  i>sie  sec 
fig.  41),  haTing  five  apana  of  525  fi^  each  aod  a  dear 
hdght  of  ISOl^t  ahoTe  hi^h  water.  The  grade  will 
he  190  feet  aliove  flu-  same  Imd  The  drj.th  of  wat«  r 
Varjnng  from  50  to  60  fecc.  will  make  tin-  jiierx  ot"  un- 
usual height  The  river  at  this  |M»iiit  i>  i:4 :;o  tc.  t  w  •Je. 
reriniring  four  piers  to  be  placed  in  the  bed  ot  the  .>tr>..ani. 
These  an'  ioimded  on  caissons— 000  at  a  depth  of  12S 
feett  in  which  eaae  the  dredging  was  carried  to  the  ei< 
treme  depth  of  ISA  feet  and  a  oonorete  foundation  pot 
in  iilu  c  The  cai.'ison  of  No.  4  is  filled  with  cttncrete 
to  a  lifitrlil  uf  77  i'eot.  at  which  level.  2*)  feet  lielow 
low  tide,  ilie  irrunitc  nKUiorirx'  lM''L-iji>  Tin  super- 
structure of  this  I>ridt;e  is  not  yet  (2*«ov.,  IS"»2l  cmt- 
ed,  in  conseqvieiiee  of  the  delays  occasioned!  bv  the 
great  depth  and  volume  of  water,  extreme  hei^t  of 
pien.  nrm  tenirth  of  spans,  all  of  which  oombme  to 
make  it  oiio  (>f  thi'  L-iiindest  and  mast  difficult  plecce 
I  of  bri  iL-'f-eoiistrui'tion  yet  undertaken. 

The  sf'/Jrnnl  trinnf/ulnr  (jinhr  whioh  rejtlaoed  the 
won'len  Howe  iruas  spanning  the  SnstitH^hanna  Kivcr 
'  at  i;  >rk\  ille  was  erected  in  X877,  nmlor  tJie  su|)ervision 
I  of  the  MeaSEB.  Wilson  Bros.,  without  intemiption  to 
travel,  at  a  eoet  of  $326.61 4. 10.   The  contractors  wen 
the  T>C'liiwarr'  Uridge  C-o.,  who  completed  the  work 
1  between  July  i  and  Deoembcr  1.    The  iron-work  wiu 
I  oowtneted  and  aaMmbled  at  the  Edgmoor  Iron  Wf«k» 
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i,ri.  1 ;  r;  I  : r.rrpiprp-TTp-: r,-x  


Bod  EleTttiluii.  i^ide  Elevation. 

Fio.  3».— Ohio  River  Bridge,  nemr  Steubenvillo. 


Fio.  40.— Cbaiinul  S|iiin  of  NfWport  Md  Cincinnmti  Railr«*ad  Bridge. 


Fio.  II 


of  W.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Pliiladelphia.    This  is  perha)>s  j  Width  <>f  bri<lgc  from  centre  to  contre  of  outer 

the  most  rapid  in)n-briilgo  coustruction  under  diffictilt  '  „  '"J*"'", " 

conditions  on  record  (tig.  20).  i 

^  °       '  f  .\nRle  of  askfw  «W- 

The  general  dimensioDB  of  the  present  structure  arc  as  :     >S'ciKhtN  adopted  for  calculation : 

follows:  Dead  loa4l  per  linejil  fo<it   2.7.'in  pound*. 

-M  !«pan8  of  1.%  ft.  64  In.  I  T,^,.,  .  ™  Rolling  load  per  lineal  foot   8,000  " 

J    "    "        ft.  01  in.  I  ^'^**'  '""I'f*" "  Total  weight  of  iron  iu  one  span  2«>,.'i00  •• 

Height  of  trusa  from  centre  to  rentre  of  chord.. ..19  ft.  7  in.   Total  weight  of  iron  in  bridge   S.SXi  tons. 

N'nmber  of  trusses  jier  span   3  '    The  top  chordii  are  12-inch  "channels,"  with  thickening 
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pliite-rovi  rs  nil  the  to[i,  tho  bottom  Ix  iiiK  lattii-cil.  The 
Wfb  coii>i->ts  111'  11  lionbli-  syBtt-m  of  imtiu  strut-*  uiul  teii- 
dion-bar*  ini  '. iiucl  iit  45",  and  coiiiK<-tiil  at  tlu  ir  iiitor- 
scctioii  iiiidwav  111  t ween  tht-  chords  by  jiiiis.  Frnni  tlii** 
point  a  vrrtir.il  Miti-|>i>st  fxtciids  upwanl  lo  !>u]i|i<irt  the 
middle  of  till'  jiuiK'l  (if  thi-  lipiMT  cliord.  The  siilicrs  an' 
siiii]ik'  bull  juint*  strt-iiKthiucd  by  coviT-platc*.  Tbi- 
brar.'H  arc  "<-hauuels"  latticed  on  two  sides;  the  endaam 
reinforced,  and  thgf  MB  bowd  ibf  »pyBr,  wMdla^ and  toww 
l>iii-(oniii-<;tions. 

Mi'.iil.i  rs  s(iliji  <  ti  d  only  to  tension  are  iiiatle  of  eye-bars, 
H,^  in  bolloiii  chords  I  fig». 'Jf),  42 1.  The  latcrul  stmts  and 
rods  arc  atlnclicd  din'ctly  to  the  pin«  by  u  -'bH]«d  nata, 
and  a  vertical  b<ilt  disiM-nniin;  with  tlic  us<'  <i(  ca-it  iron. 

The  croK*-tii-s  of  oak.  7  X  11.  were  laid  dir<  rily  ujmui  the 
upper  ciiords,  which  were  prii|Mirtioned  to  resist  thin  extra 
beuding  strain.  The  tics  \Mri'  spaced  21  iuclteg  a|iart. 
Daring  tlie  progres.-;  of  the  work  the  average  number  of 


daily  trains  WM  sixty^foar,  J9t  BO  UitnmpMMi  to  tcUb 

o(-enrred. 

'Diis  t'unu  of  trutsd  has  been  exteiusivcly  introduced  by 
i  t  s  eiiginem.  It  is  light,  atroog,  sod  floonomieid.  (See 

tiir.  42.  ) 

Tlie  longest  sinple-span  trussed  v'iriK  r  in  existence  ■ 
believed  to  be  that  cruflBioiS  the  Ohio  Kivcr  at  Cinci** 
nati  on  the  Ciuoinnati  Soathern  Biulroad ;  whilst  oae 

of  the  boldest  and  moet  cconoiuieally  constructed  tnasn 
in  American  experience  is  the  continuous  pirder  of 
tlirce  (^nans  i  ro.s.>iiiii.'  tlu-  Kciitucky  Kivcr  on  tli»'  >juie 
railroad.  These  bridges  are  described  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Cluke,  aE.: 

"Ttic  liriilf;rs  of  tlu'  Ohio  have  to  lie  construct  I'd  in  afr- 
cordance  with  acts  of  Cungreas  of  the  United  Statea,  fixinc 


Side  ElevaUoa. 


End  Elevation. 


Pull  Panel,  npper  chomL 


their  minimum  apaos  and  heights,  and  all  tlu^  plaai  hav* 

to  be  approved  by  the  U.  8.  engineers.  The  rei^uisitions 
laid  down  by  Congreas  demand  a  channel-span  of  .'><K)  feet 
in  the  clear  between  the  bases  of  the  piers,  or  .'il.">  feet  be- 
tween the  pointn  of  mipiiort,  placed  at  a  heitzht  n\'  10-'>  fi  •  t 
above  low  wat4!r  in  the  river,  which  is  10  feel  deep,  while 
the  river  risc-s  (i'J  feet  in  times  of  HoimU. 

"The  lower  line  of  staKini;  of  the  briclgi'S  at  ('inciiinati 
was  erected  in  December,  IfTii.  The  surfac  e  of  the  river 
was  covered  with  ice,  A  sudden  thaw  and  rise  of  water  of 
16  feet  washed  away  the  lower  «taKiiij{.  0]Kn»lions  were 
suspended  until  .Tune.  1>«77,  when  the  ^taKiui:  wa-n  re  built. 
The  bottom  of  the-  liinlM-r  trestles  sIchmI  on  the  rocky  I"  d 
«f  tho  riviT.  Abdut  .VXJ  feet  above  the  line  of  the  bridj/c- 
a  timber  crib  wa.s  sunk  and  filled  with  .stone.  IVmn  this  a 
fender  uf  coal-bargea  chained  together  wan  let  down  to  cocli 
pie  r,  protecting  tae  tnatk  ttom  being  stmek  bgr  boats  or 
drift-Wf»od. 

"The  iron-work  of  this  channel-span  of  ."ilTi  tret  had  tic>  n 
submerged  by  a  fri  sln  t  and  rc  i(uiri  il  wn-sliinn.  The  iron 
was  cleaned,  i  lcvsli-d  KH*  feet  by  stcani-powi  r.  run  forward 
over  two  Kjians  of  :too  I'l  rt  t  .!<  li,  and  then  hoisted  into  posi- 
tion h^  t^vo  travelleis  1,11  Ihr  t..|,  stu;;iiij;  worki  d  li>  li.iiid. 
This  was  all  done  in  ^-ti  working  days  by  an  average  force 
of  60  nen.  The  span  was  swnng  osar  of  its  staging  bgr 


I  VlMieking  out  iUdiuK  wedges,  and  then  re<]nirad  90  ■■■ 
for  six  days  more  to  adjust  it.  put  on  '-rorw-jnrders  and 
traek-Bt ringers,  and  lay  the  tie^i  and  L'Uard-tiiiibers. 

"The  8i>an  was  testeii  by  runuiug  over  it  seven  locomo- 
tivc  s  and  four  loaded  platform  cjirs,  their  combined  wei^rti 
amounting  to  I'M  tons.  The  centre  drllecti<)n  of  the  tart 
truss  w.i.s  'J,^  iiielies;  the  pe  rmanent  set  wa«  ^  inch.  Tlir 
centre  delUs  tiou  of  the  west  truss  was  "2  inches  the  per- 
manent set  WHS  none. 

"The  cost  of  this  s|,an  was  $-.»nt>.500.  This  bridge  w« 
deaigiK  1  anil  i  \i  1  iiteil  hy  Mr.  J.  U.  Linville,  E. 

"The  K'litiicky  Jiivrr  liruhif  consist**  of  three  si>au«  of  JTi 
teet  each,  carrying  the  Cincinnati  Sontbem  Kitilway  atM» 
a  limestone  canon  at  a  heijfht  of  'i^O  fc«  f  al«ive  the  U-d  of 
the  stream.  The  piers  are  of  stone  to  »  bci;;lit  of  (Hi  feet, 
which  <-arries  them  a  little  above  tin-  bi>;hist  nocinlrsi 
AimhIs,  and  of  iron  for  tlic  rest  of  tlieir  hcMuht.  As  tru 
tlooils  an-  very  sudden,  it  was  rici  ideil  to  acbipt  a  plan  ei 
I  oiisi ruct  ion  oli\  iat iiii:  "  falsi'  works  '  or  stauin;;*  of  t unl"  r. 
wlm  li  iniKht  l>e  swept  away  by  freshets  or  knocked  dowu 
by  rafts,  w  liic-h  paSS  ll7  dttlUg  flOOdS  St  »  SpOSdof  7«r6 
niiirs  per  hour. 

'■  In       1,  Mr.  .1.  A.  Hoebliiij;  had  Ik'Iiuii  to  build  a  su>|"n 
siou  bridge  of  I'ZHi  feet  span  across  this  chasm,  but  the  wurk 
I  was  abandsned  far  want  of  fttnda  alter  two  toweia  and  to* 
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•etc  of  anchongo  hail  been  oonstnicted.  Mr.  C  Stmlcr 
Smith,  the  eoi^Mr  whutto  dcaign  wua  adopU-d,  took  lul- 
«mntage  of  thMe  towen  bj  bolting  the  lint  panel  of  hix 
bridge  on  CMsh  aide  to  th«ia,  and  then  eorbcUing  out  panel 
hy  pane).  Tbe  towers  w«n  C*lcuJated  to  be  ittruni^  enuuKh 
to  cany  196  feet  of  pn|fectlag  HpauB.  At  thi«  point  tem- 
porary towers  of  wood  were  built,  which  gnve  an  interme- 
diate itupport.  Tbe  corbelliug-oat  prowivs  wns  continued 
until  I  lie  shore  spans  each  reached  the  main  iron  piers, 
which  srere  built  up  Bimoltsneouly,  bo  that  tbe  two  met 
in  miii-air.  Tke^o  piers  had  been  on  rollers,  as  it  was  im> 
po^ililc  to  foresee  the  temperature  at  which  the  junction 
wouM  Vsk,e  place.  Each  pier,  weiKbing  'HM  tons,  was  moved 
hori/oiitallv'  until  a  junction  was  made.  Each  Imlf  of  the 
cent  IV  s|iau  was  then  oorbelled  out  as  before  until  they  met 
in  t  ii<-  c4.-ntrv.  At  this  sta^c  of  the  work,  the  upper  chords 
bfiii^  in  tension  and  the  lower  in  compression,  the  former 
wi-ru  nearer  t4i  each  other  than  the  latter,  the  jjaps  being— 
ui>i>cr  chord,  east  pip,  3  inches;  w«8t  gap,  2  inches;  lower 
rhoni.  east  pap,  4  inches;  weest  gap,  5  inche.s.  The  pap  of 
2  iiielu*  in  the  we>.f  upper  chord  was  first  closed  by  screw- 
jacks,  uhich  liii'i  In '  n  jiJaced  between  the  ends  of  the  lower 
chonls  and  tLic  abut  iui  ias  ou  the  shore  spans,  and  by  mov- 
iiii;  til'!  piers  togetlu  r.  This  left  a  gup  I'l'  1;  iiH/hr^  lu  - 
l«-i  eii  the  ends  of  the  east  top  chord.  At  miil  day,  tlic 
tt-inpi  ratiire  "I'  i  le  uir  beiiij;  TO  Fabr.,  all  the  liviii/iiiit:il 
lattsriil  n>ds  tt;iiiiut;  to  draw  these  ends  tugetLir 
screwed  up  uiul  the  cuuiitor  nlaokened.  The  <  niitr.n-tion 
of  the  lat«ral  r'nis  drew  the  gap  together.  Ou  tlie  IijUow- 
ini;  iiHiruiiij,'.  it  u  temperature  of  4n    I'.iiir.,  tin'  ;;ap  had 


i  space,  and  by  midday  the  lower  chonls  had  exjianded  until 
I  the  pap  in  the  east  chord  was  closed,  which  was  then  riveted 
I  up,  and  by  a  similar  process  the  gup  in  the  w<.vst  chord  WM 
closed. 

I  "Up  to  this  time  this  bridge  was  a  girder  of  1125  feet 
!  long,  continuous  over  three  spans ;  but  it  hnd  been  foreseen 
'  tliat  u  continuous  girder  would  not  answer  for  this  situa- 
tion, because,  while  the  abutments  on  the  cliil'»  were  nta- 
tionary,  the  iron  piers  would  constantly  rise  and  full  with 
changes  of  temperature,  and  so  vary  the  strain*  ou  the  web 
system.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  hinge  the  shore 
sjHins  at  points  75  feet  from  the  piers,  leaving  a  centre 
girder  525  feel  long  supporte<l  by  piers  375  fwt  apart.  By 
thw  mi-ans  the  shore  spans  were  pnict ii  ally  n  ilm-ed  to  300 
feet  each,  one  end  resting  on  the  abiitinent,  mid  the  other 
(  <u  I  lie  overhanging  end  or  cantilev.  r  r.t"  tiie  centre  span. 
Thr  tiiiul  operation,  tlierefore,  was  to  mt  the  lower  chords 
ul  the  hhore  spans  at  points  previously  di  ti  iuiiiii  fl  li\  r.i!- 
l  uhitiuii.  at  which  |H>ints  tenon-joir.ts  tuid  heeii  made  and 
ti  lujMii-.ii-y  rivets  inserted.  Thi>e  i  i\  i  ts  were  cut  out,  and 
tile  uiiLUi  motion  of  the  simiuI  juiut,'.  was  only  -j'j  inch, 
and  tlie  i-li.iii^'c  ill  tlic  li'Vi  1^  li.irrly  i>en"eptil»le.  This 
proves  tin-  iiccttrai  y  ol  lia-  uielhod  iis<  <i  to  determine  the 
J  I  1 1.;  ■  r  L'otitriiry  i!r.\  uie.  whieli  \v;i.s  to  «'ork  <iiit  llif  strains 
:y  I'.uirl  lis  lu  ciiiruhit  iiig  diseoiUiuuiiUs  sjwuw.  To 
Hvoid  :imin:.'uil\  in  the  wi  U  strains  at  the  hjiifin^;  points, 
hotli  of  thi-  well  .s_v.s:<  lus  iif  dijitrousil  rods  were  eotisolidated 
into  «nr  mil' r  lit  ilie  po;ii t  i.i Ci iii 1 1 ui y  llexure,  and  sejia- 
I  rated  again  atlei'  the  hiu;,^/  was  piiss.d,  W'lien  the  bridge 
came  to  be  tested,  it  was  loiiiid  tliat  Uie  nio\  eim  iit  of  il\o 


do>td  iuid  till- it'p  i  hord  connoctious  Were  riveted  up.  The  I  lower  chord  tenons  luider  tin-  pasnint;  load  waal^  inches, 
coiitr.iction  due  to  tetnperaturc  had  by  tint  i  inu-  \s  ithilnkw n  Tins  showr!  liow  ^Tcat  may  be  t  lie  htiuin*  concealed  in  tho 
the  >:ior«  etulri  (sf  tlie  lower  chords  from  ihu  jfcrew-jackh  i  ,  web  system  of  a  coulinuoua  girder  of  large  sjtun  at  tlie 
inch.    Till  I  '.vi-re  then  .screwed  homo  so  as  to  take  up  this  |  ptoint  of  contrary  flexure. 

CknmliigiaU  TaJU»  tjf  IVttrfer  and  &r4tr  Bridgu  fir  flwfle-lrac*  MaOmaft  mutnuM  »/  £nm  ^am»  meeiing  SOQ  fuL 
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"The  bridge  expand?*  from  the  centre-  each  way,  bending 
the  tops  of  tne  piers  towanl  the  sliore.-*;  the  gr«itest  ob- 
jr;^  movement  has  been  half  an  inch  each  way.  There 
abutmant^  and  tlia  snAt««t  obwrved 


en  etioii  iKgan  Oot.  16, 187i6»Bnd  «oded  Feb.  20, 
iHn,  tluis  metipyiiig  toot  mostAS  and  fbar  daj&  At  so 

time  did  the  stulV  eXOMd  M  BUm,  SOid  thekTeiSfO  BOlBbW 

maaboatsa.  The  ooat  of  the  enetloo  af  tbt«  bridge  was 
VB17  amall,  amatdaiittg  tbe  dHBcolttoi  of  handling  and  db* 
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tribntine  the  iron, 
plaut.  was  5^04,230, 

"The  dimensions  rto  as  fnllowit 


Hm  total  001*  «r  «rNttoD,  Inebiding 


Tuul  lenjrtb  of  Iron-vrork   IIM  feet. 

"    of  boa  between  ptai^tM.-..  U9ft  " 

18  " 


high. 


Pvpth  of  iruw 
Width 

Iron  pier  at  bue. 

"      Kip   Ifoot  •    IH  " 

IIi  iK'lit  (if  pier   " 

Miiauiirv  pkT  _  42  feet  hf  120  feet  by  "t  " 

Uelght  uf  imUi  Above  tow  weter........<.^..~--  " 

^         «       -    itrer-bcd.  27u^" 

Flood  riae....~»~~   W  " 

"Seven  floods  took  place  during  the  constroetioo  of  the 
bridim,  their  rise  varying  from  56  to  47  fict. 

"This  is  not  only  «ne  of  the  boldest  »ud  most  original 

gieees  of  bridge-engiuo«ring  in  Ani«rii-«,batf  when  judged 
y  the  rnicial  teat  of  accomplishing  •  gioot  deal  »t  the 
least  i>os^il)tc  cost,  it  stand-*  vory  high  MBong  engineering 
Btructun-B  nil  over  the  world,  and  itideoign  and  execution 
ondit  apOB  itaoBgliiMr,  Mr.  G.  Shaler 


reflect  the  higheat 
Smith,  a  B."^ 


Tlie  highest  truss  briiltre  in  the  world  is  probably  that 
on  the  Mont  Cenis  Kailway,  which  spans  a  ravine  in 
tiie  Piedmontese  Alp«.  It  is  known  aa  the  Comba 
Scant  bridge,  and  has  a  height  of  395  feet  and  a 
span  of  189  feet  2  inehes  between  the  abntmenta 
The 
same 
qian. 

Combination  Bridoes.— This  class  represent  an 
intennediate  or  tnnsfeniMtion  sU«e 


an  oi  log  leet  x  incuea  ucvwcou  vi«»  »uuuucuio. 

le  bridge  at  El  Kantara  in  Akeria  has  almost  the 
mc  dimensions — viz.,  oy3  6  feet  high  and  188 '27  feet 


Fm.  4S.— Oomfatnation  Bridge,  with  Wooden  Floor-beamt. 

faoa.  and  ttill  maintaifiB  its  place  firom  the  &cilit^  with 
whi^  die  materiah  may  be  procured  and  enoted,  and 


Fio.  44. 


  .  of  its  cheapnesB  in  first  cost 

is  to  nske  aU  memben  anl^eeted  to 


The  practice 
ooljr,  of 


wrought  iron,  and  :dl  others  of  ITOodi  viA  CMt^  tf 

wrought-iron  conneetions.  In  a  valoabie  paper  oo  tUl 
subject,  Mr.  C.  L.  Strobel,  C.  E..  of  Pittsburg,  reoa»- 
mends  the  use  of  wrought  iron  for  the  struts  near  tbe 
centre  of  the  bridge,  as  well  as  for  the  floor-beams,  thns 

enahlinir  the  structure  to  be  converted  into  one  soMt 
of  injn  when  the  wo<i<l  shall  have  decayed.  The  desifs 
shown  in  fit'.  4.-;  is  nf  the  Wttrnvi  type,  and  is  adapt.  1 
for  spans  of  ln)in  lijs  to  1 W  feet  It  is  said  to  be  niii«  ii 
more  economical  than  any  of  the  oombioation  bridge* 
in  use  atpresentt  as  thooe  of  Howe,  Pratt,  Pa«,  and 
others.  The  floor-beams,  of  woo*!,  are  suspended  fitMB 
the  pin  at  the  panel  and  8ul>panel  points.  caat-im 
shoe  connects  the  wooden  i>ost  and  strat  with  the  eye- 
bars  by  niean.i  o|"  a  pin. 

A  similar  form  of  connection  is  used  in  tbe  wruu^-ht- 
iron  "  toiiibi nation." 

The  i^w^  Bridge  (fig.  44)  ia  a  combinatioa  of 
wood  and  iron,  the  former  bein^  used  tar  the  cosi- 
preswion.  the  latter  for  the  tension,  mcmberat  The 
Hjad-Warers.  of  woikI.  are  supported  npon  plates  SHh 
[■ended  fr.'iii  j'iiis  ui  tlio  jnin el  points  of  the  lower 
chonl.  The  po.<ts  arc  inclined  at  an  an^rle  of  to 
the  vertical,  and  the  ties  have  therefore  a  "run  "  of  a 
paod  and  a  hidf.  The  connections  of  posts  and  chofdi 
are  made  by  means  of  cast-iron  shoes  phu-i  d  upoo  the 
ends  of  the  posts.  Thcsie  bridges  aie  aidspted  to  qiast 
of  20t>  feet  or  less,  and  are  still  extensiTely  itsed  on  rwl- 
roads  in  the  United  States. 

Steel  BRiixiE-s. — But  few  steel  Vtridin  s  )iave  Ktti 
erected,  owinir  to  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  k>fst  phys- 
ical conditions  of  the  material.  Thow  in  exi.stcnce  are 
of  too  recent  date  to  furnish  reliable  data  as  to  the  abifit; 
of  steel  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  atreogtli, 
ness,  economy,  durability,  uniformity  pf  texture,  etc 

The  first  and  longest  steel  tubular  arch  in  existence 
is  the  522"39  feet  span  of  the  St.  Ixiuis  bridire,  erectt^l 
between  1868  and  1874,  and  descrilx  d  under  the  section 
on  EroMm.  This  was  soon  suoceeded  by  a  steel  quaJ- 
rongohr  girder  St  Glasgow,  Mo.,  and  this  in  turn  by  a 
bridge  opened  Oct.  21.  1882,  between  BisnMck  and 
Mandan.  Dak.  The  bridge  carries  the  Northers 
I'acific  Railroad  across  the  Missouri  at  an  clevat'"n 
of  UXt  feet  above  low  water.  It  consists  of  three  spans 
of  400  feet  eadh,  with  sshoiMqMa  St  either  end  of  IS 

feet  (fig.  45).  -      ^         ,  «^ 

The  western  approach  consi.sts  of  a  trestle  1600  fi6«t 
lonp  and  about  65  feet  high,  built  of  wood  awlpnlett- 
e<i  from  ice  and  drift  by  dykes  on  both  mdee.  The  t«<« 
were  succe.'*.sfully  nunle  on  the  date  alnivc  nicntinne<l,  and 
their  result  reflected  jrrcat  credit  on  the  engineer,  Mr. 
George  8.  Morison.    Cost,  about  $1,000.(K)0. 

Among  the  latest  British  projects  of  engiDeerinz 
science  may  be  noted  the  rtrti  bridge  over  the  Firth 
of  Forth  at  Queensferry  (fig.  46),  having  s  total  leng^ 
of  5050  feet,  and  thus  described  in  ThtAmerieam^ 
Ms]rl0,lti82: 

"Tlie  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth  will  be  one  of  tht 
grPtttcat  miirv  clfl  of  engineering  the  world  can  show,  a.*  ir- 
two  priii<  ii»il  Bpaus  will  be  each  1700  feet,  it.',  two  Ridcrf*"- 
67i^  feet,  and  the  height  above  high  wator  of  the  central  .V" 
fc'ot  of  the  two  main  spans  2iXi  \\c\.  \ny  girder  may  con-' 
veniently  be  considered  a.s  a  combination  of  two  cantilevMf 
with  a  central  srirdcr,  and  in  this  csutc  the  main  spans  WlD 
actaally  be  built  of  two  huge  lattice  cantilevers.  each6?5 
feet  long,  and  b  ci  iitral  girder  350  feet  long.  The  low* 
member  of  the  cantilever,  whore  it  springs  from  the  piof 
at  20  feet  above  high  w»t<  r,  a  steel  tnbc  12  feet  in  diaSh 
etcr  and  '2  inclie.'<  thick,  diiiiiiii^hing  in  the  centre  girder  tee 
tronvrh  ^  fe<  t  deep.  The  upi'or  chonl  of  the  cantilever  slope* 
downwanl.  while  ita  lower  chord  is  arched  upward  to  |>er- 
mit  of  free  imvication.  so  that  the  bridge  baa  a  varyisf 
heiKbt.  The  width  will  also  vary  at  diflerent  |x>>o|J> 
dii  linishing  from  120  feet  over  the  piers  (which  are  IM 
feel  Inng  m  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bridge)  tew 
ffct  in  the  centre  girder. 

"  Tliiit  Hritish  railway  engineen  have  largely  igneSM 
force  of  the  wind  in  their  calculations  was  shown  bjtt 
plainly  by  the  &11  of  the  Tay  bridge  during  a  '  ' 
bat  then  avpeais  to  be  bt   *—  - 
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maetitnt  In  the  FoHll  bridge,  stnce  th«  COntUlWd  ttranaie  1  per  saoare  foot  (the  limit  recently  adopted  by  the  Biitiah 
«r  tlM  rotliBK  load  tad  of  •  wind  piemim  of  66  imnode  Boua  «f  Ti«do)  will  equal  only  eae>foaith  of  the  stnngtb 


Fro.  4S.-^t««l  Britlgv  at  Muii<taii,  over  the  Mi»»uuri  Biver,  Kortheru  Pacific  B.  H. 

of  the  eteel  employed  in  the  straetnn.  The  depth  of  the  |  aegr,  etch  hur  of  ties,  etrats.  bnoea,  etc^  will  be  added  to  the 
water,  2Q0  fSeet,  oompele  'eraetioo  by  overbaog (bat  i«  to  1  last,  finidtea  and  braced  against  ttorms  befon  th*  next  is 


Fro.  4©. — Propoaed  Bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland. 


eommeneed,  tlU  tbe  Immeoae  cantileven,  like  hoge  wings 
pnQoctinir  from  the  pier*,  ataad  ready  to  reoeive  tSeir  eon> 
uaeting  girders." 

JVertZc  and  Pile  BruJgn. — ^This  form  of  bridge  dates 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  wc  have  am' autheotio 
record,  but  modern  appliances  have  reaclerad  it  BO  avul- 
able  in  passing  obstacles  otherwise  insurmoaQtable  that 
a  brief  review  of  the  progress  in  this  department  can- 
not be  omitted. 

Of  wooden  pile  bridges  the  present  (I8$8)  pnictioe 
ifl  well  exemplified  by  the  annexed  drawing  (fig.  47) 
of  tbe  standard  used  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
for  etmctures  over  14  feet  in  height 

The  first  examples  of  cnM-irtM  trettla  of  any  mamj- 
tude  were  erected  in  1S53  by  Mr.  Fink  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad.  Two  of  these  viaducts  cross 
the  Cheat  River  at  an  elevation  of  2>')0  feet  on  a  gnude 
of  2  per  cent.«  and  one  of  them  on  a  curve  of  800  feet 
ndioa.  The  trestle  is  60  feet  high,  composed  of  posts 
in  two  sections,  the  diameten  beinK  T  and  (3^  inches, 
with  {-inch  thickness  of  metal,  ^ese  viadacta  are 
500  feet  long,  built  in  lengths  of  125  feet  They  have 
been  in  use  thirtv  years,  and  arc  Htill  doinf;  good  service. 

About  1864,  Mr.  C.  Sbaler  Smith  substituted  wnwjrAf 
iron  for  other  materials  in  the  oonstmolion  of  viaducts, 
usin^r  the  Phoenix  columns  for  posts.  Each  "bent 
consisted  of  two  posts,  with  cross  strut-s  at  intcrv^  of 
30  feet,  united  by  diagonal  tie-rods.  The  bents  were 
spaced  30  feet  apart  and  supported  trus.sc<J  girders 
carrying  the  roadway.  This  general  sy-stem  has  now 
become  very  common,  and  is  well  adapted  to  suit  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  each  case.  I 


It  is  well  exeiBpUfied  in  the  I^rman  Viaduct,  built 
by  the  PhoMiix  Bridge  Co.  on  the  Coimeclicnt  Air> 


aide  nevatloa. 
Fro.  47.— file  Bridges,  Northern  PadAo  B.  B. 

Line  Railroad  at  East  Hampton.  Conn.  This  struc- 
ture is  HOC  feet  long  and  135  feet  high. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  wooden  trestles  ever 
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constructed,  both  on  account  of  it*  height  and  the 
nipidity  with  which  it  was  aNH'niMcd,  was  that  em-t- 
ed over  Potoiiiiie  Creek,  Va..  on  the  niilroud  from  Ae- 
uuia  Creek  to  Fredericksburfr  during  tlie  Lite  Civil  Wiir 
(ng.  48 ).  Of  this  stnioturc  Ala.jur-*  ien.  McDowell,  coin- 
luanding  Anuy  of  Fotoinao.  testifies!  n.s  follows  before 
a  court  of  imjuiry:  "The  Potomac  Rmi  Bridge,  400 
feet  long  by  80  hiirh.  is  a  most  remarkable  structure. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  rampaijrris  of  Napo- 
leon trestle  bridges  of  more  than  one  story  were  reirard- 
ed  as  impracticable,  ami  that.  too.  for  common  military 
purposes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  distin- 
guished Europeans  should  express  surprise  at  so  bold 
a  specimen  of  American  engineering.  It  is  a  structure 
which  ignores  all  the  rules  and  precedents  of  militari' 
H4'i«'iii  I!  a.-  laid  di>wn  in  bi^<ik!«.    Tt  is  constructed  chiefly 


of  round  sticks  cut  from  the  wootls,  and  not  even  di- 
vested of  bark;  the  legs  of  the  trestles  are  braixnl  with 
round  poles.  It  is  in  four  stories — three  of  m-stles  and 
one  of  crib-work.  It  carries  daily  from  ten  to  twcuty 
heavy  railway-trains  in  l>oth  dirw-tions,  and  has  with- 
8t'Mj<i  several  severe  freshets  and  storms  without  in- 
jur>*.  This  bridge  was  built  in  May,  IXfVJ,  in  nine 
working  days,  during  which  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  uiateriid  was  cut  and  haule<l.  It  oontHin.-^  mi-re 
than  2,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  The  orig^iual  strui-tunr 
which  this  replaced  required  as  many  months  as  thi« 
did  days.  It  was  constructcHl  by  the  common  soldim 
of  the  Army  of  the  Rappahannock  under  the  super- 
vision of  CJen.  Herman  Ilaupt,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction  and  transjportation  U.  S.  militarj' railroads.  ' 
In  Keneral  dimcn.sions,  however,  this  timber  ^irue- 


Fl«.  4et. — L.  &.  MiliiHry  iiailway  IK-parliiieiit  Trcrtrlf  ItriitKe,  acnjos  I'uttituac  t  reck  on  Fmlericksburx  R.  B.,  Va. 

ture  was  sorposseil  bv  one  crecte*!  under  very  different  jilaced  between  each  of  the  long  spans.    The  truMM 

cireumstanoes  by  skilled  artisjins  and  in  a  miu'h  loniier  arc  But)|x»rted  by  wn»ught-iron  c«>lumns.  the  end.*  <.♦" 

time.    It  is  known  as  t he  Portage  Bridge  on  the  New  two  a<uacent  trusses  restjng  u|H)n  a  single  eulumn 

York.  I^riike  Krie,  an<l  Western  Railroad,  over  the  Gen-  The  pair  of  columns  supporting  the  opiMisite  tnwu- 


esec  River,  ami  is  SOO  feet  long  ami  l!.'54  high,  the  ma 
sonry  being      feet  high,  trestles  I'Mi,  and  trusses  14. 
The  timber  pi«TS,  50  feet  apart,  were  estimated  to  sup- 
l>ort  MXM  tons,  besides  the  weiirht  of  the  structure. 


are  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  but  are  inclined  towanU 
each  other  and  connected  with  wn»ught-irou  struts  :.'.> 
feet  apart,  and  diagonal  tie-rods,  thus  forming  a  twi>- 
p«»t  lient ;  each  column  is  connected  with  the  parmlkl 
column  of  the  adjoininir  bent  by  a  similar  arranuement 
of  struts  and  diagonal  ties ;  four  txdumn^  with  the  c«»n- 
nccting  bracing  are  thus  made  to  form  a  skeleton  tower 
20  feet  wide  and  50  feet  long  on  the  top,  surmounted 
by  a  54l  feet  span  of  bridge,  having  the  siinio  Kngili  at 
the  bott«)ni  and  a  withh  var>ing  with  the  height  of  the 
tower.  There  are  .six  td'  these  towers,  the  largest  hav- 
ing a  total  height  from  niasonr>'  to  rail  of  2«i3  fee^t  ^ 
inches. 

"Tlie  truHses  of  the  superstructure  are  prr>pftrtioiitd 
to  carr>'  a  moving  load  of  .'{(KK)  jwrnids  per  nmning  f«)<.t. 
and  nn  excessive  load  of  5<M)  ))oundii  j>er  fcMjt,  with  » 
The  first  niaxininm  tensile  strain  of  I0,«lOO  pounds  jkt  8i|Uiin' 


The  general  plan  was  made  by  Silas  Seymour,  chief 
enirinctT.  This  briilge  was  Is'trim  July  1,  is'il.  and 
eouiplete<i  Atig.  14.  lS,'i2.  It  was  burned  down  May 
6,  1875,  but  was  immediately  n>placcd  by  an  iron 
trt'stle.  which  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  erected.  (Sec  fic.  4U.  I  The  descrip- 
tion is  biwt  given  by  the  followiuL'  extract  from  the 
IVaiititctiDiis  of  the  American  .*>iK  iety  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, isTfi: 

'"On  Monday,  May  10.  IST.i.  the  contract  for  the 
iron  work  was  let  to  the  Wat.son  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Patersfin,  N.      the  bridge  to  lie  built  ac<  onl- 

mg  to  plans  of  (leorge  S.  Moriwjn,  <'.  E  ,  .   

iron  column  was  raised  June  i:uh.    On  July  2'.>th  the  i  inch.    The  towers  are  buiU  to  carry  a  movine 


in>n  was  all  in  p(»sition  ;  on  the  following  day  the  track 
was  laid  across.  an<i  on  Satunlay,  July  Msi.  /'irh/-luo 
imrkingddyK.  the  bridge  was  tested  and  thrown  oyven 
for  traffic.  The  total  weight  of  inin  in  the  briilgc  is 
1,310.000  pounds.  The  main  principle  of  the  plan  maj- 
be  said  to  Ih'  that  which  characterizes  all  American 


of  54<.K»  ]H)unds  \yet  running  fmit  dicing  dcsigncii  llr 
two  tracks) ;  they  are  also  calculated  to  resist  a  win<i 
pressim;  at  right  angle  to  the  bri«lge  of  ;J0  pounds  p«T 
square  foot,  exerted  on  the  entire  surfiwe  oi  the  strut- 
ture,  and  of  a  train  of  ears,  and  one  of  .5<>  iM>uiid.<  \<t 
sijuare  f(M)t  exerted  on  the  snrfai'c  of  the  stmrnir 


bridge-building,  and  is  the  leading  dilTcrtMice  Ix-twcen  alone. 

the  works  of  American  anil  Eunjpi-an  engineers— the  |  "The  cohimns  rest  u|>on  cast-iron  {MHlestak  ih<«eflO 
concentration  of  the  material  into  the  least  possible  i  the  north  side  i)f  the  bridt-e  being  secured  by  dow»4s  to 
number  of  parts.  j  a  oist-imn  plate  sunk  in  the  masonrv.  and  thmse  on  ih* 

"The  iron  viaduct  has  ten  spans  of  .'VO  feet,  two  of  '  south  side  being  placed  on  rollers  rolling  at  right  an/k* 
100  feet,  and  one  of  118  feet,  a  50-fect  span  being  I  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge.   The  columns  are  made  in  ::5- 
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feet  loiieths.  They  are  formed  of  thw>e  platM  and  fotir 

anirli*-!r<>ns.  with  a  Iru  iiiir  on  llw  llmrlli  xule.  sd  that  tlio 
irit«.'rli>r  the  culiiiun  i.s  :urt'!<sil)li'  for  niiintiriir.  The 
ansles  are  all  4^4^  i  itK-lits.  uiiti  thu  plait's  urt>  ail  lA 
inches  wide;  the  thickia-b^of  the  side  piatcH  heiii^  varied 
to  provide  for  the  increased  strains  in  the  lower  HeetinnM. 
The  oti'h  of  the  several  lenptlis  are  .s«niared  and  fat-ed, 
and  they  rest  directly  upon  one  another  without  joint- 
boxes:  the  uppvr  end  of  eaeh  lenarth  is  fitted  with  two 
proji-t  tinp  plates  whieh  form  a  tenon  ;  the  length  aUive 
^t^i  o\cr  tlie  tenon-plates,  and  is  secured  to  the  lower 
k'li^th  hy  a  turned  pin  of  Ij  inches  diameter  passing 
throut'h  o;irefully  hored  holes;  this  same  pin  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  the  longitudinal  rods.  A  eceond  pin 
at  rijiht  angles  to  this  one  forms  the  attachment  for  the 
transveree  8tmt  and  ties.  _  The  diagonal  ties  arc  everv- 
whepH  in  pairs.  The  longitudinal  strut,  which  is  nearly 
50  feet  lon.L'.  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  light  lattice  truss. 


Is  2  feet  deep  and  I  foot  wide,  vnth  the  ends  sfjuared  and 
buttiuL'  iiuainst  the  .side  of  tl»>  column. 

"The  t<»wt!ns  were  rai.'«!<l  with  no  other  false-work  than 
that  aetuatlj'  used  in  handling.'  the  material  of  each  suo- 
eejwive  section.  Before  beginning  to  mis*!  a  tower  a 
fliMir  of  long  timbers  reaching  from  |iicr  to  pi^r  and 
loose  Imarls  was  laid  at  the  t»ite  of  the  tower;  on  this 
floor  wa.-i  i-rccted  a  fnimework  .'iO  feet  hit:h.  and  com- 
posed of  two  bents,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tower;  each 
Dent  consisted  simply  of  two  posts  48  feet  apart  and  a 
rap  .i.i  feet  lone,  braced  with  planks  across  the  corners. 
The  lower  lengths  of  the  ctdumns  were  then  lilUnl  into 
position,  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  stnit.s  put  in 
place,  and  the  diagonal  ties  put  on.  A  pin-pole  .^5  feet 
nigh  was  then  lashed  to  each  column,  and  these  pin- 
p<jle8  were  u.s«'d  to  transfer  the  floor  and  frame  to  the 
top  of  the  now  completed  lower  seetion  of  tower.  The 
•same  operation  was  then  repeated  with  the  second 


Fio.  49. — Iron  Viaduct  over  tho  Genesee  Biver,  N.  Y.,  ou  tli«  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  aud  Western  B.  B. 


lenpths  of  columns,  which  were  placed  over  the  tenon- 
plates  of  the  lower  length  and  secured  by  the  pins. 
When  the  second  section  of  the  tower  was  completed, 
the  frame  was  used  to  raise  the  gin-poles;  the  floor  and 
frame  were  then  raised  again,  and  the  process  repeated 
till  the  tower  attained  its  full  height.  The  last  tower 
raised,  weighing  277,000  pounds,  was  entirely  erected 
in  eleven  days,  one  day  only  having  been  previou.sIy 
spent  in  preparing  the  starring  for  the  first  section. 

"To  erect  the  long  spans  combination  Pratt  tnifses 
were  built,  the  top  chords  of  which  were  made  of  four 
pieces  of  pine  4x10  inches,  packed  in  pairs,  and  sprunp 
aboat  4  feet  apart  in  the  centre ;  the  bottom  chora  was 
of  straight  parallel  eye-bars  and  the  posts  V-shaped. 
Tlie  form  of  the  top  chord  made  the  truss  .Htifl"  with- 
out lateral  bnu:ing.  These  tru8.»<«>s  were  put  together 
below,  and  raisefl  by  block  and  lidls  to  the  l)ottom 
of  the  upper  section  of  the  towers,  where  they  were 
placed,  resting  u|)on  the  transverse  struts,  two  lieing 
used  for  each  8|:>aii.  A  suitable  stagiui;  was  t  hen  erei-ted 
on  them,  aud  tnc  permanent  tnii^s  was  put  together,  the 
materials  being  run  out  from  the  end  of  the  bridge. 
.  "The  tmsses  are  of  the  simple  Pratt  pattern.  One 


end  of  each  long  truw  is  bolted  to  the  in>n  capital  of 
the  column,  and  the  other  is  placed  on  rollers,  (tut  con- 
j  nccted  with  the  next  truss  by  iron  loops  pa-^sing  over 
the  end  pins  of  each  span,  and  allowing  only  the 
amount  oi  motion  needed  for  expansion.  The  short 
s]»ans  over  the  truss  are  bolted  to  the  capitals  at  Iwth 
ends.  The  end  pins  of  the  50-feet  si)ans  are  placed 
6  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  column,  and  those  of 
the  long  spans  only  3  inches,  so  that  under  a  full  load 
the  centre  of  weight  oumcs  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
centre  of  thewlumn." 

The  Vcmigas  Viaduct  (fip.  50)»  completed  in  1873, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  C  H.  Latrobe,  C.  E., 
with  .Mr.  W.  W.  Evans  of  New  York  as  consulting 
engineer,  is  situated  on  the  Oroyo  Kailn>ad  in  Peru, 
It  criwsos  the  valley  of  the  Agua  de  Verrugas  at  a 
height  of  5478  feet  aWve  sea-level.  The  stnieture  is 
comiK)8c«l  of  three  iron  piers  connected  by  Fink  trusses, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  and  cheapnt^  oi 
its  construction.  The  piers  are  respectively  14.5,  252, 
and  177  feet  high,  anu  each  .50  feet  long  by  l.")  feet 
wide  at  top,  having  a  batter  of  Tliree  of  the  spans 
aie  100  feet  long  in  the  clear,  the  remaining  one  bieiiig 
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12$  feet,  making  the  total  lenctH  of  the  briJge.  with 

Biere,  575.    The  erection  of  the  iron-work  wa.4  bejL'un 
ept  17,  1872.  and  completed  before  the  fir^t  of  the 
yew,  or  in  eiffhty-ciaht  working  days,  without  the 


slightest  accident  to  any  of  the  men.  The  grade  «m 
the  bridge  is  158  feet  per  mile,  and  traing  pai«  irmk 
tk  carve  of  350  feet  radias  directly  on  to  the  viadnct 
The  total  ooflt  was  $164,640.  The  erection  wiu»  Kmu- 


k'lo.  50.— Verrttgaa  Viaduct,  Oroyo  H.  R.,  Soath  Amerle*. 


pliBhed  by  itretdung  wire  ropes  acroes  the  chasm,  from 
which  a  scaffold  was  suspended. 

An  extensive  iron  viaduct  has  fast  been  completed 
on  die  GUvCflton,  Harrisbure,  and  San  Antonio  lUil- 
imd  over  tJie  Rio  Poooa  iu  Texas,  having  an  extieme 
height  of  3021  feet  and  length  of  lCf32  feet. 

But  the  most  recent,  as  well  aa  most  remarkable,  con- 
struction of  this  claas  is  the  Kinzua  Viaduct,  which  is 
flud  to  be  the  highest  viaduct  in  the  world.  It  forms 
part  of  a  bmnchof  the  Erie  Riulwsy  into  the  coal-fields 
of  Elk  oa,  I^k,  and  its  construction  was  found  to  be  the 
moat  economioaJ  way  of  crossing  the  Kinzua  Gorge,  R 
long-time  obstacle  in  the  way  of  railroad  const niction- 
Slirveys  ami  investigations  leading  to  the  conception  of 
this  work  were  mwie  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barnes,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  rond  before  it  parsed  into  the  hands  of  the 
fine  Railway.  It  waa  built  aooording  to  Erie  lUilroad 
•peoifieationa  by  Meam  Oaike,  Reeves  ft  Ckt.,  under 
Mr.  0.  Chanute,  chief  engineer.  It  contains  3,500,000 
pounds  of  iron,  and  cust  $275,000.  The  foundations 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  sandstone  piers  laid 
upon  podt,  shale,  and  wavel  The  few  below  the  level 
of  the  stream  are  fouiiaed  on  timber  cribs. 

The  following  data  wiU  siTtt.a  good  idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  strength  of  this  viaduct: 

Total  knRth.....  

SeiKlit  of  rail  aboT« 

Naiiiher  of  towcm  

Heigbt  of  irou-work  of  lowest  towets. 

hiRhcat   "  . 
Leaatli  9t  cirdBn  ovw  toweis 

elflar).....^ 
Width  af  towen  at  top. 

"  "       bottom   10  ft.+i  «r  bfllflit 

Live  InAd  "Conwltdation"  CDginea  in  any 

ponition : 

E<iuh1  on  each  colaiDn  of  t«w«r  at  tap....  76,600  Iba. 

I>ea4  liMul  ou  top  af  eacb  oolnran   22,960  " 

'*      *'        <>ac1i  st«ltyiieT  oolumn,  about...  S,fM  *' 
QMiden,  oalcnlattHl  fbr  a  txain  of  "  ConaoUdj^ 

tUm"«ngiBiMi: 


8,000  1)m^ 
7,000  " 


between  "  (apaaa  in  tlia  I 


WBitL 

m  « 

20 
16  ft. 

Ml  ft. 
61  " 

to 


Chords  strained  in  tension,  per  iq.      of  ' 

net  section  

Chorda  strsined  in  oompreasiou,  per  sq.  io. 

of  gro«8  section  

Diagonals,  strained  per  aq.  in.  fton  6000  to  7000  Iba. 
Bivati^         "  "    6000  Ifae. 

Wum-PREmvRi. 
W^TtiwriiH  eoaQpreasion,  straetoie  loaded: 

Precsnre  sKiamed  at  the  top  of  each  bent   90,000  Ika 

Additional  pretanre  at  each  story  of  tower...       1,W0  " 
Maximum  tension,  structure  unloaded: 

Preamtre  aaitumed  at  top  of  each  bent.  

Additional  prcwaxe  at  each  story  of  tower... 
Strains  allowed  on  "Phoenix  "  columns,  of  '\ 

Ute  length  used  (16  to  33  feet),  with  an  I* 

ultimate  strength  per  sq.  ia.  of.............  J 

Maximum  compression  from  liTB  load,  per  I 

aq.  inch....  | 

Maximum oompmaaion  &om  wind-pressure,  I 

per  gq.  inch..   j 

Great*-st  strain  for  comUned  loada  

Maximum  tension  on  diagonals  (vo4a).......... 

"        strains  «n  struts.   S  to  1 

"       tension  on  anebor-boita   18;QQ0  " 

Erectton. 

The  coat  of  erecting  large  bridges  over  treacheiow 
streams  has  been  a  serious  olwlaoJe  to  the  opening  of 
important  avenues  of  communication ;  but  modem  doll 
and  science  have  overcome  this  objection  in  a  great 
measure  by  devices  which  no  longer  render  it  nececeaiy 
to  oonstxuct  an  auxiliary  bridge  upon  which  the  psma- 
nent  stnicture  may  rest  during  erection.  The  variotts 
methods  of  enx-tion  are — 1st,  by  use  of  staging;  2d.  by 
liiling  bodily;  ^,  byprotnuion  or  rolling  over;  aBd4tli, 
by  building  out 

In  the  hrat  and  most  common  metbod  for  innct 
wooden  trusses  (in  fact,  the  only  one  in  use  up  to  IMS] 
foundations  are  formed  by  drivmg  piles,  either  in  lowi 
or  clusters,  to  a  sufficiently  ban!  substratum,  and  cap- 
ping them  with  a  temporary  scaffold  or  staging,  vhicli 
w  *°blo«dtcd  up  "  to  the  grade  of  the  lower  string-pisee, 


a;30O 
as,ooo  " 

7,000  " 

10,000  ' 

8UO0O  ** 
18,000  " 
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and  upon  which  the  entire  bridge  la  a.<«embled.  Occa- 
sionally the  foundutioti  t'ur  the  sttagiiig  may  be  upon 
temponirj'  "cribs,"  which  are  sunk  in  the  river,  ami 
upon  which  the  trestles  arc  placed  ;  or  the  staginj^  inay 
consist  of  a  light  iron  or  wooden  truss  supported  by 
chains,  as  in  tlie  erection  in  I8titi  of  the  oridgo  at 
Kl  Kantara,  in  Algeria. 

A  light  iron  lattfce  sunportcd  on  clustorn  of  pil«"s  was 
uacii  in  the  eroctiuii  of  tne  railroatl  bridge  over  the  Inn 
at  Konigswart  in  Havana,  with  three  K|miis  of  227  feet; 
but  the  inu^miodiate  piles  of  the  middle  span  were  swept 
away  by  a  flood,  necessitating  the  substitutiuii  of  a  tem- 
porary wrought-iron  framework,  erected  by  overhang. 
it8  panels  advancing  from  the  piers  at  each  side  and 
mci^ting  midway. 

The  tirst  digression  from  the  method  involving  staging 
was  introduci^d  at  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  in  1848. 

The  four  tubes  were  constructed  on  shore  upon  a  platfurm 
2200  feet  long  built  on  piles  spaced  27  feet  apart.  On  the 
completion  of  the  first  tube,  472  feet  long,  six  pontoons,  each 
being  ftS  X  25  X  8  feet,  were  placed  b«!ne!ith  it,  so  that  the 
rising  tide  should  lift  the  tubt!  clear  of  iU  bearings.  By 
mt-aiix  of  capeitans  the  tube  wad  then  swung  into  the  vertical 
pltinu  between  the  piers,  in  which  grooves  had  been  left  to 
roceive  it.  When  adjusted  in  line,  water  wa*  let  into  the 
barges  and  the  tube  lowered  upon  its  masonry  be^iriuKS. 
Heavy  chains  haviuK  linlu  of  6  feet,  euual  to  the  stroke  of 
the  rams,  were  then  attached,  and  the  tube  raised  that 
heiKht  whilst  the  masonry  was  laid  up  under  it.  Thecroas- 
aection  of  the  chain  was  276  square  inches.  The  maximum 
strain,  8'3  tons  per  square  inch.  It  required  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  minutes  for  each  6-foot  lift,  but  only  one  lift  was 
made  each  day,  and  about  a  month  was  con.nunied  in  eleva- 
ting each  tube  to  the  full  height  of  KM)  feet  and  fixing  it  in 
place.  The  cait  of  erecting  the  tulK*«,  weighing  in  all 
11,647  tons,  waa  $.116,9(10,  or  about  $27.2.5  per  ton,  whilst  the 
coat  of  the  tubes  themselves  whs,  for  matt^rlal  and  work- 
manship, about  $162  per  ton.    (See  fig.  51.) 

The  bridge  at  Saltash  designed  by  Bninel  was  erected 
in  lf<.')9  in  a  similar  manner.  I'he  two  larger  spans  are 
each  455  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roadway  is  1(X) 


feet.  The  railway  bridge  over  the  Weser  near  Bremen 
(1807),  and  the  great  bridge  at  Moerdyk  in  Holland, 


Fio.  51. — Erection  of  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  Wales. 

having  fourteen  spans  of  328  fe«t  each,  were  also  lum- 
pleted  in  this  manner. 


1 

1 

Fto.  52. — Floating  Staging  used  at  the  International  Bridge  over  the  Xiagara  River,  U.  .S.  A. 

having  caused  a  delay  of  not  more  than  two  hours. 


The  supenitructure  of  the  International  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  River,  comprising  a  lartrc  number  of  spans 
var>'ing  from  197  to  248  feet,  was  placed  in  position  by 
the  aid  of  a  floating  staging  carried  by  five  pontoons. 
(See  fig.  52.) 

The  reverse  of  this  method  of  erection  was  illustrated 
in  the  placing  of  James  Millholland'a  bridge,  previously 
described.  When  completed,  this  bridge  was  coupled 
at  each  end  to  a  railway-car,  and  was  slung  by  chains 
to  a  temporary  timber  truss.  It  was  then  taken  nine- 
teen miles  frum  Baltimore  by  rail,  nm  exactly  over  the 

Elace  it  was  intended  to  occupy ;  the  existing  timber 
ridge  was  cut  away,  and  the  girder  lowered  with  the 
permanent  way  ready  for  traffic,  the  whole  operation 


The  general  elevation  of  the  plant,  omitting  the  engine, 
is  shown  in  fig.  53. 


mmmm 


Fio.  53.— LowerinR  of  a  Tubular  Bridge  Into  place  (IBiT). 

Erection  by  rolUng  over  requires  a  nredetermination 
of  the  strains,  not  only  for  the  completed  girder,  but 
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for  itH  various  intcnucdinte  )>iisitiona  as  a  cantilever,  i 
and  riKiuires  the  highest  atluinuieutH  of  science  and  i 
art.    The  principle  seeuiu  to  have  l>ecn  fir«t  aj^ipliod  in 
tlie  placing  of  the  Sarine  Rjiihvay  viaduct  at  Preiburtr, 
where  the  roadway  was  c<»nsU'Uctcil  on  the  hill  Ix'hind 
one  of  the  ahutiuents,  and  \v;is  puebed  bodily  i'orwanl 
n]Mi  rnUersijlai-ed  on  pieix  uver  sm-ccssive  openings  of  \ 
HW  feet.    This  method,  Imwevcr.  is  applicable  only  : 
to  onntinuoiis  ^rdors,  or  l<>  the  rctilacinj;  of  old  bridpos  i 
by  new  ones  built  al(jnj;8ide  and  rolled  over  liitenilly.  It 
was  used  at  the  8t.  Just  road-bridge  over  the  Ard^-he, 
snans  of  If) J  feet,  in  erwrting  the  tcmporarj'  staging  for  I 
the  arched  wroiight-iron  ribs. 

Enxtiim  hif  liiiifi/iiif/  Out. — Tlie  famous  steel  arched  I 
bridge  spanning  thf  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Ix)uis 
(opened  IS74)  furnibbcH  a  striking  instance  of  this 
nietho^l  of  construction  ^lig.  54). 

This  bridge  was  built  by  the  Kf^yntone  Bridire  Co.  under 
till-  direction  of  Capt.  Jamcji  R.  t'^adu  and  hi!«  siwistants, 
(•<•!.   Hiiiry  Flad.  Cbarlca  Pfeif.r,  and   Waltor  Kaft^-. 


The  twenty-four  arche*  were  made  of  chrome  st**^!,  maoQ- 
f»ctun>d  by  the  Midvale  Sli<l  Works  at  I'hiUdelphia. 
Kiich  arrh  w  eontposed  of  >^t^ai);ht  sections  of  rubf«  abimt 
\i  fiet  long,  hiiving  an  exterior  diameter  of  lf«  iuche«  and 
a  IhiekneKs  varying  from  'ii  luchM  at  the  spriiiKioK  to  lA 
at  the  erown.  The  ends  of  the  sections  are  •>evelled  and 
joined  by  steel  or  wrouKht-iron  slecve-^iuplinjr*.  throurh 
which  steel  pins  are  p.i.Hsed  to  receive  the  fit- 1  of  the  main 
brac(  -l>ar».  The  lowtvit  sections  are  screwed  into  wriHieht- 
iron  skew-backs,  which  real  on  he«\-y  cast-iron  he()-plat«a 
anchored  to  the  masonri-.  Al>ont  'ixo  tons  of  nir^X  and 
3400  tons  of  iron  arc  used  in  the  whole  bridge.  The  wr»t 
span  is  504  07  feet ;  the  east,  504  84  feet ;  and  the  cvutn 
span,  522*39  feet,  measured  on  a  line  through  the  cvntre  of 
the  lower  skew-bock  pins.  The  upp*'r  roadway  is  54  feet 
wide. 

The  orifdnal  intention  of  the  contract«ini  was  to  erect  by 
the  aid  of  jruys  depending  from  the  masonry  and  by  cables 
passing  over  temporary  towers,  dipt.  Euds  urped  the  ose 
of  catenary  cablrA  extendioK  over  towers  placed  on  the 
piers  and  abutments  and  anchored  at  the  ap)irnarhes.  In- 
vestigations showed  that  this  method  would  be  cxpcnsivr 
and  uncertain.    Tiie  difficulty  of  maintaining  these  cable* 


Fio.  54. — Illinois  aud  St.  Louis  liichway  aud  Railroad  Bridge. 


in  the  assumed  enrre,  when  supporting  the  constantly 
varying  weight  of  the  arches  as  they  proj{re«»i-d  from  the 
abutments  and  piers,  led  Mr.  Linville  to  propoM-,  early  iu 
1H71,  in  his  instructions  to  Walter  Katt^,  engineer  in  charKC, 
the  use  of  direct  i^uys  aud  back-stays  dependiuK  from  tem- 
porary towers.  These  su^izestions  embraced  the  leading 
principles  of  erection  adopt<>d,  securing  direct  support  to 
the  arehcM  at  a  certain  number  of  fixed  points.  It  was 
Hubseiiueiitly  sujcKeatcd  by  (^ol.  Flad  to  ums  Kuy-"*  iw-ssinR 
over  towers,  the  Kuys  or  cables  bein^  made  a«ijustable  by 
means  of  hydraulic  rams  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
towers,  to  comiK'Usato  for  changes  of  temp«Tature.  The 
officers  of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Co.,  fearing  accidents  to  the 
rams  and  difficulty  in  repairinK  the  same,  subtttituted  mop- 
nbtf  tou-tm  supported  on  the  rams,  which  were  placed  on  the 
niastinry.  The  scatfoldiuK  on  lop  of  the  archer  was  used  in 
erecting  the  cablea  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them  in  straiKht  lines,  Thb  erretion  was  commenced  at 
the  west  ubutuient  and  at  each  side  of  the  first  pier.  The 
cantilevers  on  opposite  sidea  of  the  pier  balanced  each 
other.  The  sections  of  the  arches  were  hoisted  from  boaits, 
and  added  in  succession  until  the  semi-spans  met,  and  were 
nuide  Hclf-snppoi'tiiiK  by  the  insertion  of  the  closiiii;  tu1>e!>. 
During  the  entire  erection  the  rams  were  operated  auto- 
matically by  means  of  a  balunre-fcaufie  and  pro|K>rtioiial 
weijfhts,  to  eoui|M-nsate  for  variutions  in  the  lengths  of  the 
cables  due  to  St  rains  and  tbiTuial  changeN. 

The  bridtte  is  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  fini!st  mechan- 
ical specimen  of  work  in  the  world.  The  method  of  erect- 


iiii;  these  immense  steel  tubes,  without  any  of  the  atoal 
appliances  of  scaflTolding  or  support  from  below,  is  shown 
in  the  illustration,  copied  from  a  pbotOKraph. 

.All  the  acljustments  were  made  with  the  in^at^^t  acca- 
racy,  and  the  arches  were  all  closed  in  the  centres  of  tht 
spans  by  the  u.se  of  "  extension  "-tubes  capable  of  he'mg 
leiiKthened  or  »hortenc>d  by  means  of  solid  wronpht-imn 
cylinders  filling  the  interior  of  the  tnbeji  and  funiishnl 
with  right-  and  left-handed  screws.  The  bridge  was  put»- 
lii'ly  opened  on  July  4,  1874,  and  the  co»X,  includinf;  a  UrjK 
aiiiDunt  of  interest  and  commission  accounts,  was  not  fax 
fi..iii  110,000.000. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  incidentally  that  as  early  as  KB, 
M:0-  Ellett  prop<i«cd  a  wire  susi>ension  bridge  for  thi«  site 
ai  an  estimated  cost  of  |<iOl).00().  but  his  propasal  wa* 
rrji  cted  iK-cause  of  the  "  immense  co6t." 

Tlie  Douro  bridge,  near  Oporto,  Portugtd  (fig.  551, 
also  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  mode  of 
erection  by  building  out,  as  well  as  novelty  in  design 
of  long-span  bridges. 

The  foundations  for  the  iron  piers  were  built  of  gran- 
ite ipiarried  on  the  spot.  On  these  were  erected  th* 
iron  piers,  comiwised  of  four  comer  posts  with  the  oraal 
8way-hTa<-ing.  The  lattice  truss  proper  was  then  built  on 
the  plateau  by  additions  to  the  shore  ends,  and  pushed 
out  across  their  apices  as  a  continuous  girder  until  it  over^ 
hung  the  chaunul-span  106  feet  on  either  side,  when  tlM 
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erection  of  th«<  arch  was  bejtun  nt  the  sprinfring  lines,  and 
cuutinned  up  and  out,  panel  by  pAni-l,  by  tyine  up  to  the 
nntilcTcrn  projecting  overhead  by  means  of  wire  ropc.-i 
pusing  over  the  piers.    The  skew-backs  of  the  arch  are 


four  heavy  cast-irou  platoa  aecurely  bolted  to  the  masonry; 
and  the  two  at  either  end  arc  so  placed  that  the  distunoe 
between  them  is  donblo  that  between  the  girdern  on  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  thus  adding  to  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the 


Via.  .'».">.    Uailwuy  liridKe  across  the  IJivt  r  Doui-o,  near  Oporto,  Portuciil. 

the  towers  came  to  centre-line 


stnu'ture.  The  ends  of  the  arch  are  hinf{e<l  ofi  the  skew- 
backs.  The  Kuy-ro|K.-s  were  moved  out  the  work  pro- 
groseHMl,  and  continued  to  snppnrt  the  an-h  until  the  lower 
rilM  met  in  the  centre.  On  the  completion  of  the  arch  two 
■hort  iron  piers  were  erected  on  iti«  huinicht.'s  to  support  the 
trow  over  lli<^  H|Niiidrel.H,  and  over  these  the  lattice  wits 
extended  to  the  crown. 

The  iron  wilh  nmnnfactured  in  I'ltriH.    The  total  length 
of  the  bridge  is  ll'A)  feet;  H|ian  of  an-h,  520  feet;  height 
from  low  wat4>r  to  crown,  lOH  feet.    The  lime  required  to  I 
complete  the  structure  was  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and  | 
it  wa«  opened  for  travel  in  Nov.,  1877,  bv  the  king  of  I'or- 
tagal.  1 

One  uF  the  most  rcmarkalilo  inBtanccs  of  rapiJ  and  ' 
bold  ereirtioii  is  to  be  fuund  in  the  construction  of  the 
Kinzua  viaduct,  already  mentioned  (figs.  56,  57).  j 

The  17.V)  net  tons  of  iron  were  distributed  and  erect«d 
between  May  Ti  and  Aug.  29,  1882,  or  in  le^»  than  four 
montlis,  by  a  gang  averaging  about  125  men,  aided  by  two 
steani-hnists  and  about  twenty-flve  mile.s  of  rojK!.  No  scaf- 
foldinu  wiw  umhI,  but  the  girders  were  put  in  [H>sitton  by  a 
travelliuK  crane  moving  over  the  completed  |M)rtions  of 
the  stntcturc.  In  setting  up  the  towers  four  masts  tUt  feet 
long  were  placed  at  the  corners,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
first  story  of  ;n  feet  was  com|)letcd.  Four  gin-poles,  each 
60  feet  long.  Wen-  then  bniced  to  these  corner-jHists  about 
halfway  up,  and  the  posts  and  braces  of  the  second  story 
hoint«Hl  and  bolti'<l  in  plar*-.  This  operation  was  repeated 
until  tile  last  story  was  reached,  which  wius  raised  and 
swuiic  in  place  in  tw«i  pieces  by  uti  overhanging  travellinu 
cntne,  which  also  handled  the  til-foot  girders,  weighing  ti 
tons  ,  aeh. 

The  workmen  climbe<l  the  diaKonal  rods,  which  were  in 
P»lrH.  and  then  walked  the  horizontal  struts  with  perfect 
fnHNlinn.  and  eveu  reckle«»ne,"w.  There  were  no  serious 
•ccidt-uis  during  the  erection,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
Uiie  a  punch  or  chisel  on  any  part  of  the  work,  so  perfectly 
bad  the  iDtrtii  be<-n  lltted  in  the  shops. 

Od  one  of  the  highest  towers  it  required  just  three  houm 
to  hoiJit  tlie  liist  Hi-cfion,  2h7  feet,  into  phu-e,  swing  out  a 
61-foot  girder,  go  back  VKMt  feet  for  the  K<-(-ond  girder,  put 
it  in  position,  make  c<tnncctions,  and  put  in  the  transverse 
bracihif,— all  with  a  gang  of  twelve  men.    About  one  day  ' 
*»s  r<><|nired  to  raise  and  connect  one  story  and  put  th«  j 
IFin-pules  in  p^Mtition  for  the  next  one.  at  a  height  of  I.Vt 
'•et.  The  time  re«iuired  to  complete  the  entire  structuro  i 
the  laying  of  the  foundations  was  about  eight  and  a  { 
b*lf  months,  whilst  that  n-quired  for  the  Oiilty-sch  Valley  i 
masonry  viaduct  was  Ave  years  and  two  and  a  half  months. 


Before  final  a<ljn«<tment 
within  half  an  ineh. 


mm 


Pia.  50.— Krertinii  of  the  Kin/.int  \'ia«lucl,  on  the  New 
York,  l.aike  Erie,  and  Western  K.  R. 

The  iron  receive<l  one  coat  of  paint  in  the  shop  and  two 
in  the  field.    The  comiMXiition  of  the  paint  was— 
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Oxide  of  Einc,  70  per  cent. 
White  lead,    30  " 
7i  gallous  orh«>:8t  linseed  oil. 
k       "      of  liquid  dryer. 
(Fur  dimeniiions  and  geueral  description  aee  paragraph 
nnder  Pile-Bridoes*.) 


I    The  Rock  Creek  bridge  (fig.  59)  was  designed  aod 
executed  about  1860  by  Gen.  M.  C.  Meiirn,  V.  S.  E. 
'  It  was  unique  in  form  as  well  as  purpose,  sen'ing  as  it 


Fio.  .'>7.— Kinzua  Viaduct,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nrw  York, 
Luke  Eric,  and  Western  B.  B.,  near  Bradford,  I'a. 

Special  Fe-vtitres  of  some  American  llRipor..s. 

A  iiiodificd  form  of  Pratt  tru8.s  as  constnietcd  by  Kel- 
logg &  Maurice  consists  of  square  panels  havitig  tiic 
miildlu  point  of  the  lower  chord  sup|K)rted  bv  u  tie  ex- 
tending to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  post  ou  tfie  side  to- 
wanls  the  pier.  This  enables  the  section  of  the  lower 
chord  (which  is  of  wood)  to  be  reduced  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  truss  in  proportion  to  the  stressen.  Tlie 
upper  chord  is  eomposea  of  four  pieces  throughout. 

iSf.  Paul  Ht'f/hwoy  (sec  fig.  .58). — As  early  as  Is.Vt 
it  Wits  propostni  to  bridge  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi  at  St.  Paul  by 
a  scries  of  tru.s.ses  in  which  the  channel-span  should  not 
\ie  less  than  ^00  feet  The  span,  as  constructed  in  1H;">S, 
wius  n^duced  to  24<)  feet,  then  a  "long  span  ;"  but  the 
]>eciiliar  feature  of  this  bridge  consists  in  the  fact  that 
Its  roiidway  is  built  upon  a  grade  of  ^  up  to  the  chan- 
nel-s|):tn.  where  it  ia  caused  by  the  bluffs,  about  1:^.') 
feet  liii;li,  on  the  Icfl  (there  the  west)  bank  of  the  river. 
The  eiuitern  appnmch  consists  (tf  an  embankment  lfi<Kl 
feet  in  len:;th,  followed  by  37;")  feet  of  trestling  in  bents 
30  feet  apart;  then  seven  spans  of  140  feet  each,  suc- 
ceedetl  by  the  channel-span  of  240  feet ;  and  a  short 
span  of  si>  feet,  <jverthe  ht.  Paul  and  Omaha  Railroad, 
to  the  top  of  the  bluff.  The  piers  are  built  in  steps,  so 
that  each  truss  is  7  feet  higher  than  its  prtnleccssor,  and 
the  pjadway  is  supported  on  the  to[)  clionis  by  Iwnts. 
The  short  spans  are  of  wool.  The  channel-iipan,  of 
iron,  63  feet  above  high-water,  was  n-built  in  1875-7B. 
It  was  designcil  and  eretrted  by  J.  S.  Sewell,  C.  E.  All 
the  short  spans  were  rebuilt  in  1.S70. 


1- lo.  5s. — St.  Paul  Highway  Bridge,  Mississippi  liivt  r,  Mum. 

does  for  both  viaduct  and  aqueduct  The  arch  support- 
ing the  roadway  and  spandrels  is  composed  of  cast-iron 
cinrular  pipes  of  48  inches  intenial  diameter  and  Ij 
inches  thicK,  having  flanges  at  the  ends  of  ea^^h  of  the 
seventeen  sections,  uy  which  means  they  are  Ixilteil  to- 
gether. The  clear  span  of  the  arch  is  ISH)  feet  and  tht 
rise  iWt  feet. 

Tlie  tubes  were  at  first  jacketed  with  oak  staves,  tu 
prevent  the  water  from  freeEing,  but  this  jacketing 
caused  so  great  an  expansion  as  to  proiiuce  leakage. 


1 


JL 


Fio.  59. — Ilighway  and  Ai|Uidnct  Bridge  over  Kock  Crevk, 
Wii»hiiiKtoii,  L).  C. 

and  was  afterwards  removed  without  iiyury  to  the  pipes 
fnjm  thennul  chanjjes.  The  bridge  is  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  between  Washington  and  Georgetown,  I).  C. 
where  it  is  subjeettHl  to  a  lart'c  amount  of  travel. 

A  similar  structun?  was  sulwoquently  erected  with  a 
span  of  120  feet  over  College  Branch  on  the  Wa.shine- 
ton  Aqucfluct. 

Tlie  distinguishe<i  engineer  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith  has 
<ronstruetcd  several  bridges  of  such  original  design  u 
lo  deserve  mention  in  this  article.  The  firbt  we  shall 
notice  is  in  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas,  on  the 
Denver  an<l  Rio  Grande  liailroad,  in  Colorado,  erected 
during  the  summer  of  Ks7'.t  (see  fig.  60). 

It  is  a  continuous  plate  girder  in  three  spans,  27.1  feet 
long  and  7  feet  deep,  which  is  suspended  by  rods  from 
"arch-braces"  spanning  the  chasm  at  a  height  of  47 
feet.  On  either  side  the  walls  of  the  canon  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  l.sOO  fi-et,  and  the  entire  river,  cod- 
tracted  into  a  width  of  .50  feet,  flows  beneath  with  a 
fall  of  6  feet  in  the  length  of  the  bridge,  which  is  paral- 
lel with  the  stream.  The  bridge  has  a  grade  of  feet 
per  hW.  As  the  two  middle  supports  are  t/irbh'ntj,  it 
required  very  delicate  computaUons  to  detenuine  the 
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Btresses,  and  infronuity  to  provide  for  tlicnnal  chun^rcs.  '  T})c  Minnehaha  bridee  (fig.  61)  on  the  Chicago, ^lil- 
The  t-n'riion  of  the  arch-braoes  in  a  positioa  soinaat's-  i  wnukce,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  is  a  continuous  girder 

on  four  EiupportH,  uf  which  the  two  middle  onea 
are  yielding  and  variable.  The  effects  of  teni- 
iK^niture  and  load  on  the  piers  are  eliminated 
by  hinging  the  middle  span  at  the  centre;  the 
bottom  chonl  is  a  stiff  member,  and  is  contin- 
uous  fn»m  end  to  end.  The  principal  feature 
of  this  bridge  is  the  rocker-pier  system.  At  the 
Kentucky  River  bridge  tne  piera  were  6xed, 
and  their  tops  connected  with  the  truss,  llie 
bending  strains  arising  from  a  train  of  KXK) 
tons  being  brought  to  rest  on  the  bridge  in  a 
space  of  100  feet  when  the  middle  span  was 
expanded  to  its  utmost  from  temperature,  were 
then  calculated,  and  the  material  neeessaiy  lo 
resist  these  strains  Wiis  added  to  the  cnliinins 
and  braces  of  the  piers  (see  fig.  r>2) ;  whilst  at 
Minnehaha  the  pier  is  a  single  pot^t  hinircd  ut 
the  top  (a,  fig.  63),  and  having  a  rocker-bearing 
below,  of  trhich  the  rmiiu*  i*  the  height  of  the 
pier,  in  other  words  it  is  precisely  the  same 
as  though  the  bridge  were  on  wheels,  and  all 
of  the  wheel  cut  away  except  one  sp«)ke.  The 
entire  bridge  is  free  to  expand  at  both  ends, 
but  up  to  twentv-one  months  from  the  date  of 
its  completion  (^uly,  1880)  it  had  moved  only 
half  an  inch  either  way.  There  are  ultimate 
»t<>p.s  to  too  great  a  play.  This  principle,  which 
admits  of  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
masonr}',  was  first  introduced  by  this  engineer 
in  1S71  at  the  Rock  Island  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi. 

A,>rERiCAN  tvt.  European  I*racticf.. 
The  characteristic  differences  between  Amer- 
ican and  Eiut)pean  methods  of  bridge  constnic- 
sible  is  said  by  the  engineer  to  have  been  almost  as  dif- 1  tion  may  be  briefly  stated  to  be  in)  the  use  of  pins  in 
ficult  as  the  erection  of  the  Kentucky  River  bridge.      !  place  of  rivets;  (?>)  the  assemblage  of  the  pieces,  so  far 


Fio.  61.— Miunehaha  Bridge,  on  Chicago,  Milwuuket-,  uiid  St.  I'aul  K.  it. 

as  possible,  in  the  shop,  rather  than  at  the  site  of  the  I  latticed  girders  of  European  engineers,  thus  ofiering  less 
structtire ;  (c)  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  members  i  resistance  to  wind-pressure ;       the  consideration  of  the 

_  stresses  due  to  violent  wind-storms  i  jires- 

sure  varj'ing  horn  40  to  56  pounds  per 
snuaro  foot,  as  well  as  of  the  area  upon 
which  it  impinges,  being  taken  at  double 
that  of  the  vertical  projection  of  the  truss), 
whilst  in  Europe  no  well-<lefined  rules 
seem  to  exist  for  the  determination  of  the 
wind-strains,  some  countries  u.sing  vcrj-  low 
(ordinan.  )  velocities,  whilst  otherti  neglect 
it  altogether,  with  such  disastrous  results 
as  occurred  at  the  Tay  bridge  in  1879; 
the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  of  span,  the 


Fio.  82. 

tea  minimum  by  the  use  of  open  trusses  composed  of  sim- 
ple systems,  rather  than  the  plate,  tubular,  or  cloeely- 


and  finally  (  . 

practice  in  America  being  iu  i'avor  of  deep  trusses. 
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These  dlfferenocs  loa<l  dinx-tly  to  many  imj>ortiint 
results,  conftniiiiL'  wlm  li  l]riist  PontKon,  a  distin- 
guished Austrian  engineer,  remarks:  "A  bridge  built 
on  the  American  plan  iriu  ahrm  offer  more  safety 
than  one  built  on  toe  iSuniieui  jnui,  even  thoogh  toe 
ainahnni  theoietieil  etwngth  ofPoA  mey  be  Uie  wine. 


FlQ.  63. 

The  variations  from  the  ('alcnlate<l  8trenirfh  wiH  be 
different  in  the  latttT.  iiwonliuir  to  the  can;  lK*.stowed 
u^Q  the  work  iu  the  place  of  construction,  while  this 
Will  not  be  the  case  in  American  bridgee,  in  which  the 
0Mne  eeie  is  beetowed  in  the  Bbops  on  the  length  of  the 
Tsrions  elements  end  the  holes  for  the  bolts,  whieh  are 
accurately  drilled.  With  the  sumo  «ifety  the  tmswd 
bridges  of  America  may  hi"  made  liirlitcr,  u.-*  wi-ll  fir  the 
reasons  already  i.'ivrn  a.s  fur  tlic  absence  of  tlie  joints 
and  packing-plates  which  are  neec&uuy  to  strengthen 
the  weakened  parts  in  riveted  tmsees  and  at  the  ends 
of  tension-rods,  as  also  to jHeventwiiriMng.''  .  .  .  "But 
the  nunn  argument  in  fkvor  of  the  titnses  with  bolt 
and  pin  conneotions  is  the  fact  that  a  i/rcat  advantage 
is  gained  by  means  nf  the  liirhtcr.  iniicker,  and  less 
expensive  construct  ion. 

The  latest  American  practice  in  the  oonstruction  of 
iron  bridges  is  tiest  exemplified  by  that  of  the  PennQrl- 
vania  Railroad  Company. 

It  has  adoptiNl  the  sy.-ttcm  of  iisini;  "«w>Iid  rollfd  I-boams 
for  all  Khort  ftpniiH,  up  to  such  It-nut a.s  they  may  \h> 
available  for  the  m|uiri-d  live  loaiU;  tlit  ii  jilatf  ^lirder?*  to 
spans  of  50  to  01)  tV  ct.  ami  in  sonu'  ca^fs  rvcii  70  to  HO  feet, 
above  which  tlw-y  lii  ronu-  too  wasteful  and  expensive  in 
material,  ami  arc  Tiphicori  by  open  trusses. 

"In  siiial)  tlrck-  lindgcs  tlic  jrcnenil  practice  is  to  use  two 
1-1)1  ;im^  iMxliT  t  ui  li  rail  of  the  t nu'k  ;  then  for  longer 
Kpaiis  iiji  to  ;W)  to  ."><l  feel,  wliere  'Imilt'  ;;irder<  are  em- 
ployed, to  plan'  oni-  K'^der  UJuii-r  rai  h  rail:  and  as  tlie 
8pau  iu<  rea-,e'4  to  adopt  only  tli:'  r  u'irdrrs  or  trUliMM  for 
two  tracks,  spuciiii;  theia  so  thai  u  li'  U  Uoth  tncks  in 
loaded  eaeh  truss  will  carry  the  sasin'  \vi'i^:!it. 

"In  thi^iu.jl,  tiriil^es  fur  liotiliU'  (rack,  with  tlirce  truaSM, 
the  centre  tnu«  sustainit  double  the  load  of  either  outaide 

>"  (jte.JciraiM,a.K} 
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It  luus  l>ocii  the  practice  to  assume  .some  maximum 
load  as  being  the  greatest  to  which  the  bridge  can  ever 
be  sttl^eotea,  and  theot  to  insnra  absolute  ssfbtgr,  so  to 
inerasse  the  dimenmons  of  the  membeis  «s  to  redooe 
the  vnit  strains  to  from  one-siztb  to  one-tenth  of  that 
neeOBBSiy  to  produce  rupture.  Tliis  increment  of 
strength  adds  also  to  the  weight  of  (lie  structure,  as  well 
as  to  the  cost,  and  is  at  Ic^t  an  inii"  i  t'ci  t  uiciIukI  of 
making  liberal  allowances  for  such  contimjcncietitui  may 
arise  from  imperfections  of  material  or  manufacture, 
and  from  shocks  produoed  by  W  external  forces. 
FVeqnent  experiments  upon  the  strenj^h  of  materials 
have  rnahlcd  constnictors  to  determine  not  only  the 
ultimate  i»rcaic!iiL'-  stniins,  hut,  what  i.s  of  far  greater 
iiiipiirtatiec,  that  litn;t  •>['  ^trciiLrtli  Ijcyorul  whieh  the 
material  cannot  bo  stniiiied  witliuut  j)ri>ducing  a  per- 
manent set  or  change  of  form  un<ier  tnc  application  of 
a  given  k»d  at  freqnsnt  iirter?al8  of  time.  This  limit 
is  known  as  the  limit  of  elastioity,  and  it  is  nowregarded 
as  the  vital  point  iti  iiri  )iarink'  matoriuls  for  hridL-cs, 
that  it  .sliall  1h;  trrcater  than  that  priMinccil  hy  juiv 
pOSpible  s'. ra:ii  to  which  a  incinlxT  cai»  l)c  .sidijcctcd. 
In  a  combination  bridge,  therelbre,  as  of  wood  or  iron, 
or  of  varions  grades  of  iron  or  of  steel,  the  absmdity  of 
the  former  jpractke  of  anpbmg  a  eonstant  factor  to  all 
the  members  of  a  trmsi  neoomes  at  once  apparent,  and 
the  necessity  of  proportioninir  each  nieml.K'r  so  aa  hcnt 
to  resist  its  individual  strains,  and  keep  them  within 


the  elai^tic  limits  of  the  material  of  which  that  member 
is  cniinKJsed,  is  evident. 

In  tormer  speciiieatioiij!  the  ultimate  .strength  of 
wrniight  Ufon  was  reauired  to  be  firom  55,<niO  to  55,000 
pounds  per  unit,  ana  the  elasiM  limit  would  perhaps 
reaeh  20,000  ponnds,  or  about  one-third  the  brealdng 

streuj^th;  whilst  at  pn'.«ent 
the  clastic  limit  is  iiKn-.i.sed 
to  al>ioit  L'."i.(i>iu  j>.>niid!>, 
whilst  the  ultimate  strength 
may  be  as  low  as  45,000  to 

5o,poa 

Bo  soon  as  ih»  load  on  a 

fitnicturc  IXOdtSOes  a  strain 
beyond  tlie  ela.stic  limit  of  any  indispensable  memU-r. 
ju.st  so  siM)n  will  its  destniction  l>cconic  nicr>  ly  a  <|i!i-&- 
tiou  of  time.  Mr.  0.  ("hanute,  C.  E.,  chief  engini.'«r 
of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Railrwul.  is 
anthority  for  the  foUowins  distribution  of  safe  wwrking 
losds  on  the  semal  memoen  of  a  bridge: 

"  Late  BpeeUeattoiDS  have  pretty  iraD  discarded  all  men* 
tion  of  » 'fiMstor  of  Milbty,'  and  we  now  liinit  the  atmini  to 
certaiii  nnmbea  of  pounda  p«  Minara  iiush  apon  aseli  af 
theieTatalpaiteiif  ttiiflt8,maoeofdanee  witathdr  por- 
tion and  inportaaee  in  tlie  stmetote,  and  mon  partirn tarty 
tlM  flnqnency  with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  staadBcd  ap 
to  the  ealcnlated  maximum  amonvt. 

"Thoa,  for^loor-AMMi  kmtgeri,  which  are  sure  to  be  leaded 
to  the  tall  calculated  amount  by  the  paaaage  of  nearly  e««ty 
locomotive,  and  which  Iuto  no  rhaaoo  to  atreteb  irradnally, 
both  by  reaaon  of  their  short  lengtiia  and  because  of  the 
sudden  application  of  the  loads,  we  generally  limit  the 
tensile  strains  to  6000  or  7000  ponnds  to  the  square  inch. 
Upon  the  bottom  flanges  of  rirrfrd  pUiie^rdert,  which  an 
also  Btraini'd  nearly  to  the  full  calculated  amount  by  evciy 
train,  and  in  which  riveting  is  firequently  imperfect,  we 
limit  the  strains  to  7000  or  8000  ponnds  per  square  inch, 
while  we  admit  10,000  jxiunds  upon  the  bottom  flan^-!^  of 
ttilitt  rolled  bfam$,  where  uo  such  inijKTfection*  are  fKwible. 
On  bottom  ehonlt,  main  lief,  and  main  diagonaU,  which  can  only 
be  strained  to  the  calculated  amounts  when  the  bridge  is 
loaded  with  the  a««Hnied  maximum  train,  which  geneially 
con.sists  of  loconiotivcH  or  of  two  of  the  hcaviciit  engines 
followed  by  a  train  of  the  heaviest  cant  in  the  8er\-ioe,  and 
which,  an  they  advance*,  impost*  gradually  their  strains,  we 
limit  the  latter  to  10,000  pounds  to  the  stiuars  inch;  wbilo 
on  the  lateral  bracing  ties,  which  cannot  be  loaded  to  the  oal- 
culated  amount  unless  the  wind  blows  a  liurricane  and  a 
train  is  standing  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time,  wnadndit 
strains  in  tension  of  1,'>,000  pounds  to  the  inch. 

"The  above  all  refer  to  tensile  strains.  In  compre-<««iett 
members  we  follow  the  same  gener^kl  praotic<<,  and  limit 
the  strains  to  5000  or  6000  pounds  to  the  M{uan'  inch  oa 
the  top  flanges  of  rireted  girdern,  and  to  lO.OUO  pounds  for 
solid  rolled  beam*,  while  we  ealculuto  (up  ckordt,  VOHt,  and 
ttrut*  by  formulie  which  result  in  strains  of  about  8000 
ponnds  to  the  inch  for  1  dfauneter,  down  to  4000  pooads  Ihr 
70  diameters. 

"  With  the.se  proportions,  involvinjt,  a.s  will  \w  peen,  qnite 
a  numlier  of  different  'factors  of  sfifely,'  we  assume  that 
our  liridtjeJi  are  e<|ualiy  slrotiK  and  sjife  in  all  their  parts; 
but  we  are  still  learning  by  ex|wri«'ue«  and  modifying  onr 
views  year  by  year.  It  must  W  admitted  that  our  know- 
ledge  of  the  s»trenuth  ami  sjife  load.s  u|h>u  conipr»-*<iuD 
menibern  is  aft  vet  vt>ry  ih  ticient  and  iuiperl'et  t.  It  lutf 
been  mainly  olitaitied  hy  exin  rinients  UfMJU  small  pieo-*: 
and  for  want  of  sutiieiently  powerful  machines  to  te>t  full- 
■sized  compre**ion  members,  we  know  very  much  le*>  about 
their  behavior  than  about  that  of  ten.sioa  parts,  which, 
iK'in^'  KM-iientUy  subdivided  into  a  number  of  parallel 
pit  <  et,  \v<>  have  been  enabled  to  test  with  qnite  satMb^ 

tory  accuraey. 

"There  \f,  at  last,  one  maehiiie  in  tlie  l'riite<l  Stat.-*  — 
that  of  the  trovernment  «t  the  \Vut*  rtowii  Arsenal-  which 
is  capable  of  testing  full-!^i^ed  coin)>reviioii  pitws,  and  we 
may  reasonably  hoj>e  that  important  reMilt.s  and  itiforms- 
tiou  will  follow  from  its  use.    It  is  uinl.  r-to.i<i  that  the 
olVicers  in  cbarpe  are  authorized  to  make  tests  for  parties 
who  may  appl y  at  artual  cost,  which  \s  about  $1*>  per  day. 
.Vs  such  experiuients  hhonid  he  made  upon  a  uniform  plan, 
it  is  iiiueh  to  be  IioimkI  that  (  Vitmre-.s  will  luHke  an  appro- 
pritttiou  for  a  neries  of  exjx  rinii  tits  ii(iiin  eorii)>re*sion  mem- 
I  iiept  of  vari<jU-4  .slial>e\s,  lcu^;th■<,  and  materials.    There  iS 
I  reivson  to  believe  that  the  results  of  such  ex|i4  rimeDtS  may 
lead  to  import, itit  '  hanKes  in  our  current  bridpe-practioei 
i  and  materially  add  to  the  safety  of  our  bridges." 
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The  British  ndw  fin*  standard  woridng  loads  are  as 
Ibllows: 

"1.  The  working  load  for  rallwav-bridgee  400  feet  in 
length  and  npwaiddiMa  Mi  enaed  i  tott  par  maalBC  fltot 

on  each  line. 

"2.  No  more  looomotiYM  than  will  cover  100  feet  in 
length  follow  each  other  without  interruption  ;  hence,  the 
working  load  per  foot  dimin- 
iah(9«  as  th«  span  increases 
from  nut  up  to  -100  feet. 

"  J.  Engines  may  be  ar- 
ranged nn  bridges  le-ut  than 
lOU  feet  long  no  as  to  iirtHlucw 
greater  strains  than  (■«iuM  be 
due  to  the  euginc-lniKl  if  it 
were  ot'  tiiiiloriii  il<-n>ity; 
hence,  the  i<iiiivi»Ii  iit  wnrk- 
iiig  lotul  jier  fiMit  iiii  iv;i.MS  as 
the  xpun  dimiiiislKtH  I'rum  lUO 
fbet  (lownwanl. 

"  4.  Bridees  le««  than  40  feet 
in  sp;»n  urt-  subjiTt  l<>  oun- 
centnkted  loads  from  siuglo 

eii^'ine«,  aa  wall  aa  to  estim  daflactton  ftom  hlth-avead 

tniins. 

■'.■>.  Tlie  staii'lanl  liM'oiimtivi'  tu'wunifd  to  he  01  f<tt 
loii){,  and  to  liiivi'  >ix  wheels  with  u  I  J-foot  hsiw— to  have 
half  iti<  weiulit  n-liii;;  -iti  the  middle  whi  rls  and  ooe-qoar- 
ter  on  the  !•  u<liiig  aiul  tr.iiling  pairs  n-ipectively. 

S;;iiiihird  engines  are  assumed  to  weiuh  from  'J  I  to  '.f2 
tons.  ThiH  inakeM  the  standard  load  vary  from  1  to  l\  tons." 

No  (li  iinst.  rule  liitH  he-  ii  made  by  the  |{4N»rd  of  Trade 
for  the  proof  load  uf  railroad  bridKe^,  but  the  common 


FiOw64.— Pbonix  Wrought- 


is  to  load  the  bridge  with  engines  and  tneaNtiri-  the 
leflection.  Fur  common  road  bridiji  s  Mr.  Stoiicy  has  fmind 
by  experiment  lh:tt  it  is  pos.siblf  so  tn  cotid.  ii-e  ]«'oplc  in  a 
crowd  that  each  person  will  rv<iuire  hut  oiii>  -ijiniirf  t'c>"t  of 
standing  room,  and  will  produce  a  stivtii  .il  ]in-<s\iri'  of.i  i.mt 
150  pounds;  but  this  is  an  extreme  cn-^v  ;  the  practice  is  to 
allow  100  pounds  per  B<{uare  foot  of  door-surface. 

The  standard  proof  luuti  in  France  fur  suspension 
bridges  was  41  tiounds  per  square  fuot^  but  it  nss  re- 
cency been  doaoled,  end  the  stnuiM  on  memben  of 
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Fi0.6Ew— Sections  of  Keystone  Colvmaa. 

truss  bridges  are  limited  to  about  8535  monds  per 
square  inch.    In  Gennany  the  ntrains  aie  amvt  10|000 

pounds  to  the  inch. 

In  detcniiining  the  safe  loii<l  of  bridges  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  ntio  existing  between  the  live  and 
dead  load  It  is  oostomary  in  both  Europe  and  Anier^ 
ica  to  regard  e  fire  load  as  twice  as  iiyunous  as  a  dead 
one,  and  }it  ni  «'  the  aggregate  load  is  obtained  by  adding 
the  wci^'ht  ut°  the  bri'l^'O  \H'T  hneal  foot  to  twice  that  of 


I  flar  ThTongh 

the  ^'reat4'st  wciu'ht  on  ilriviTX  uf  i'iilmtil'.  Tliis  latter 
unit  varies  amjrding  to  the  Hervice  required  and  style 
nT  engine,  but  to  insure  safety  all  bridgee  ihonU  be  tM* 
^R^poKtMned  as  to  oany  the  heeviest  enmiee  nuaro&o- 
tmW}  end  to  lesTe  a  fiMnl  margin  ftr  fbtore  inerssse 
in  might  of  rolling  stock. 

Tbe|[eneral  rule,  howc%'er,  must  not  be  appru  il  in- 
diaerinunately  to  bridges  of  any  span,  as  it  is  rv  idnit 
that  the  relation  between  the  length  of  wheel-base, 
oomt  nt  ration  of  hwd  Qiver  same,  «m  length  of  span 
will  influence  to  a  large  extent  the  ttatm  upon  the 
several  parts  of  the  structure. 

The  following  exemplification  of  the  best  Aniorii  an 
practice  is  that  of  the  ^les-srs.  Wilson  BroSbi  engineers 
of  bridirc.H  on  the  IVniisylvania  Railroad,  giving  the 
equivalent  unilorm  load  per  lineal  foot: 


SpaxL 

I/<Mid. 

span. 

Load. 

«  " 

4-80  tons. 

18,  19  feet, 
20, 21  " 

2  .">5  tons. 

4-00  " 

•2T)0  " 

7  " 

3-40  " 

22-27  " 

240  " 

8  " 

3-00  " 

28  " 

2-30  " 

7  " 

32  " 

2^  " 

10  " 

2^  " 

40  " 

l  ai  " 

H-13  " 

2-70  " 

48  " 

1-70  " 

U-17  " 

9r»  " 

64  " 

For  any  greater  span  tin-  luml  is  1  '50  tons  per  lineal 
foot.  Tiie  maximum  concentrated  load  for  different 
spans,  as  applicable  to  |Mael  poinls  or  aapporte  at  these 

intervals,  is,  for  spans  of — 


.Spsn. 

Load. 

Span. 

Load. 

.".  feet, 

14-00  tOOSL 

Ulbet, 

25-60  tons. 

(i  '■ 

It;  00  *• 

12  " 

27-00 

7  " 

i-  (;o 

13  " 

28-;jo  " 

H  " 

14  " 

29-riO  " 

» 

2210  " 

15 

30-00  " 

10  " 

23-80  " 

16 

311»  " 

2MBCAIL8. 

Sinoe  lihe  ineiiiod  of  eonneotnig  ^e  seveiel  perts  of 

a  bridge  has  enabled  Americans  to  compete  suc^  e.-ssfnlly 
with  foreign  builders,  it  may  l<o  desiniole  to  note  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  sy.stem  a.s  exemplified  in  the 
structures  of  a  few  of  the  oldest  companies. 

During  the  tran.^ition  period  oast-iron  joint-Wxes 
were  used  (juite  freely,  and  still  retain  their  place  in 
combination  bridges.  Hollow  east-iron  columns  won- 
uscii  for  ennijircssion,  and  long  S(|uare  link--  lor  tin  i,  u 
sion-members  of  the  lower  chords.  These  earlier  forms 
are  seen  in  the  first  bridges  of  Whipple  end  ¥bl3t  (figL 
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uciitly  riiixlifird  by  Itcmling  the  ontls  of  the  rod  around  !  dtice  tlie  length  of  pin,  they  were  made  flat,  «^  fcrged 
e  piu  and  welding  them  down ;  hp'!  ntill  later,  to  re- 1  eyes  u|)on  their  enuj^ged  end&   For  ca£t  in>n.  us  rmai 


*  1 

forms  of  Tolleii  hm 

have  been  siibfrtitntcd,  known  as  cliiinnels  3.  "I,"  "T," 
angle  L,  crucifunu  -f,  deck  X,  and  other  shapes. 


Fio.  67.— Keystoue  Deck  Bridge— DetaiU. 

ooMMfc  ia  the  fonna  of  tfiwr  mm  lecilions  and  awiig^ 
inaitofliieirooiiiwelioiiiL  UieFlMBoizOobQtti  ' 


r 

FlO.  ea— DtMOJl  or  D«6k  Bridge,  (op  of  P<mI  with  Cnm- 
^'  "  'ft 


Bliflga  PiB-OgDBe«ll«M  at  fbot  «f 


1 


a  dill 


Fio.  71.— Details  of  a  Through  Bridge  at  foot  of  Pufl. 
ly-riveted  round  column  consisting  of  four  or  more  mf- 


IM>  72.— Oonneetloaai  Phoniix^Biidge  Co. :  Top  Choid  ui 


Fio.  71k— Dstalta  of  Thioagh  BrMgi^  Shoo  of  Bad  Stntl. 

The  distinctive  fi>atiirc8  of  the  culuiBBSBUUiuraetiired 
by  the  KfiiyBtooe,  jf  hooix,  Kellogg,  and  other  oompanitiB 


flanges  (fill.  64),  whilst  the  Kevstone  c\ilnmn  i<  i"'"® 
posed  of  angular  sections  united  by  bolta  raami  ^ 
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metrically  through,  or  by  rivets  iiassing  through  sleeves 
or  separating  pieces,  leaving  an  open  oolumn.  (See  fig. 
65.) 

Thtt  Mrangements  for ' '  deck  "  and  "  through ' '  bridge 
coaneetioDa  are  clearly  sbown  in  6g8. 
fifi,  67.     Similar  connections  of  the 
I'hojnix  Bridge  Co.  are  shown  in 
figs.  6M.  69,  70,  71.  72,  73. 

The  BaUimurc  Bridf^e  Co.  uses  for 
compression-members  m  Fink  truaaes 
a  oombination  of  an  I-beam  with  the 
Phcenix  qiuurter-Mction  column.  (See 
figs.  74,  75.)  The  joint-boxea  for  a 
Fink  truits  are  shown  in  figs.  .37,  'W.  74 

Tlu-     Ki  !li)irt^  '  coiunill  i>  rnlii|n  ijm  iI 

of  concave  or  Huted  longitudiual  segmentfl,  with  flanges 
OD  iJieedgei.  Yarioae  ane  •»  nllad,  ftom  120^  $n 


Flo. 


to  00  , 


«f  BridfB  m  ImUtfegrtfMBiUlBeM 
BrlofaOb. 


A  ooluuin  of  from  three  to  six  such  seg- 
iiDitertlMliMgea(0ga.76^77>.  Th^ 


are  merely  channel-ham  Ix'nt  i<<  the  iimpcr  ancle.  An- 
other form  con.sist.s  ol"  I-lx'auiti  lient  lutigiludinally  at 
right  anirks  and  riveted  back  to  baek  (<•,  r).  (fig.  7!<l. 

The  American  Hridgi-  Co.  "a  column  is  compo*ied  of 
several  "channels,"  with  Hat  llttlges  united  by  a  plate 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  of  their  backs  and 
ooonected  by  angle-irons,  or  an  I-beam  may  l>e  iniod  in- 
stead, thus  [(hi I  ifii;.  r.:?,  0  Si.  Fig.  7'.'  shows  the 
connections  at  tlu-  toot  and  bead  of  the  American  col- 
umn when  a  rolled  l  Uam  is  used  to  supiwrt  the  road- 
way, ns  well  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  lateral  bracing. 
When  the  upper  choid  ia  eompoeed  of  three  I-beams, 
the  pin  connections  are  made  by  a  casting  filling  the 
space  between  the  flanges,  as  shown  in  fig.  81. 

In  the  stiflfencd  triaiiinilar  tniss  tlie  coniprosiiidn- 
mcuiU^rs  are  generally  rivtangular  troughs,  the  side.« 
of  which  are  cininnels,  the  top,  plates,  and  the  liottoms 
lattice  bars.  Where  the  main  struts  are  perforated  by 
pins,  as  for  the  feet  of  sub-panel  posts,  they  are  re- 
mforecd  by  stiffening  plates  riveted  on  (he  wetw.  The 
connections  for  end-poets  and  laterals  are  shown  in  fig. 
4St  tat  puds  and  mb-paiieb  of  a  deck'bndge  in  fig. 


Fio.  TtJ. 


Fio.  77. 


42,  and  the  connect  inns  fnr  ruail-lH'arers.  ties,  and  lower 
chords  in  fig.  82.  The  Niuie  Joints  t'nr  a  oomlrinatioii 
bridge  pin-coDnection  are  shown  in  figs,  — ,  — . 

Mov.Am.K  Brtdcks. 

Movable  or  draw  hri<lgi  ?*  arc  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
were  lused  chiefly  as  lja.sculcs  or  portcullises  to  span  the 
moats  surrounding  castles  or  fortresses.  Subsequently, 
the  neficaiity  for  keeping  open  navigable  waters  led  to 
niiBMnMii  modificatioiis  in  the  forms  of  this  daw  of 
bridges,  as  irdl  as  to  tihe  methods  of  operatini^  them. 
GHjey  may  be  composed  of  one  or  two  amis,  which  may 
revolve  aoout  a  horizont.il  or  vertical  axis,  or  they  may 
.<li(lt'  in  or  out  on  a  level,  nr  revol\c  on  a  centre  jiin  or 
pintle,  thus  forming  the  subdivisions  known  as  siciiiy, 
niBmfft  ogpkot  bridges. 

Am  ewlx  tarn  of  a  lift  bridge  la  duNm  ia  flg.  88  at 


Fio.  79.— PIn-ConnootioM  at  Ends  «f  Fast  tn  a  Throngh  Bridge,  American  Bridge  Co. 


framework  at  or  over  the  hincre,  but  in  such  ca.*es,  as 
the  arms  rise  ftaiu  their  honzontal  position  and  the 
moment  of  raistanoe  becomes  less  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  leverage,  the  velocity  becomes  accelerated, 
and  the  motion  is  only  arrested  with  a  shock.  Better 

 ,  ,  ^    devices  consist  of  cams  or  eccentrics  attached  to  an 

tSKpoiae  iTMgbt  znimiQg  over  a  pnl^  The  emnrtctpoise 


wherf>  II  portion  of  the  tlinir  i^^  ruiscd  into  an  upright  posi- 
tion l>v  ;i  \s  iiidlitM  f»..itfn(  il  ti>  tin  tl.\L(l  part  of  the  span, 
in  conu(H:tion  witli  a  ropo  aud  pulleya  aa  thowii.  This 

bridge  was  built  <>m  thu  poat-routo  ftva  miedelphla  t» 

Vi-w  York  about  1f*10-14. 
Lift  bridges  arc  moet  frequently  ooerated  bv  a  coun 
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oil  ill  n  passes  over  the  eccentric,  which  is  so  adljuBted 
timt  its  loiiL'tst  raiiius  is  horieontal  when  the  bridge  is 
down,  atnl  its  .-.liKilcst  ulu  n  u|).  Other 
ingeiliuus  doviiTh,  :u4  weiuhts  uUuclitid 
to  a  fixed  puiiit  of  sup|)ort>  etc.,  have 
been  «ppUea  with  equally  good  resaltx. 
These  mdires  are  only  apiilicable  for 
span.o  of  liniiteil  extent,  M  fOT  CMUl  or 
t"eiT\-  bridu'f.s  -.iuA  moats.  p,,, 

As  the  spans  iiii  ii'iLsc.  idlliiit/  nr  simif/ 
bridyts  are  ruaortod  to  fur  opening  the  cbanneL  These 
■re  mounted  vpoD  n>Uen»  eitber  oirltndrioel  for  tlie  ftr- 


FlO.  81. — Detail,  showing 
PMt»  Top  Chord,  aad 
Wlad-bnee,  ballt  of  I- 

tH>ams. 


mer  or  t  onical  for  the  latter 
case.  W'lu  ii  conical,  tln' 
vertex  of  ilie  «)iic>  if  pro- 
duced should  be  the  centre 
of  revolution,  and  the  sUnt 
height  equal  to  the  radius. 
The  COIR'S  are  usually  80 
short  as  to  resemble  and 
serve  as  wheels,  supported 
in  a  pair  of  rings  ana  rolling 
ui>i>n  an  annular  track.  The 
bridise  is  moved  l\v  a  ])iiiioii 
— which  j.'oars  into  a  rack  on 
the  rinu' — >'[kt.u>  i1  a  key 
or  capstan  lunierl  l>y  men, 
or  in  nenTjlonv'  spans  by  u 
small  engine.  The  safety  of 
the  bridge  is  secttied  hj  a 
lock  and  siirnal.  which  is 
connected  with  the  centre 
of  the  ilniw  ami  suhirct  to 
the  uiiiveiiii-ntd  uf  the  en- 
gineer or  wati-hman. 
^  SwinK  bridges  are  ordina- 
rily subject  to  a  reveraal  of 
the  strains,  due  to  tlu'ir  bc- 
«)miritr  unhnary  trusst^s 
when  rlnsi'd  and  seiui-Lrird- 


ers  when  open,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  cuunter- 
biMiiig,  buft  the  HeDomonee  and  KimukiDiiie  dnir- 


bridges,  erected  by  Mr.  C.  &  Smith,,  an  tgrpieal  <^a 
class  of  frames  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  no  leveniua 

of  strains  in  the  sovcnd  niemlH'rs,  and  su  supixirtt^i  tl  at 
the  load  K-ars  uniformly  on  the  live  riiit;  by  rta-mi;  -t  a 
nx-kcr  link  Ki,  fiir.  >\)  at  the  head  of  the  middle  jiort- 
frame,  eliminating  any  ambiguity  as  to  the  atraina. 

The  diaw  at  Sabula,  370  feet  a]Mii,  b  prabaUy  the 
most  complete  in  all  its  appointmeota.  Ilie  eoda  aie 
ruised  or  lowered  in  forty-nve  seconds,  and  the  draw 
swung  micn  9*)°  in  sixty-five  seconds. 

The  rassaic  drawbridge  Ifig.  S5)  is  a  wrouirbi  iron 
double-track  structure  cro.ssinir  the  Pa«.<«iie  River  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  Morris  and  Kssex  Haiiniad. 
There  are  three  trusses  sustitining  the  traeks  u|M  >ii  iron 
beams  suspended  from  the  lower  chords.  It  is  thai 
described  in  Trtrnt.  Am.  Soc  CSbS  JSnffinerrx  [  1  ?«T6  ■ : 

"  Gt^nrral  DiwunaioHM, — hcnu^h  of  tniSBM  ftaNB 

centm  to  oi-ntrtt  of  cud  (jii-rs  820  ft.  6  ia. 

Ileiitht  from  centre  to  centre  of  chorda. 

Width  of  bridge  from  centru  to  contre..N<   90  ** 

Height  of  rail  above  water  4B  " 

Wcit'hts  adopted  for  calriilation  : 

Dead  lo.td  per  liii<-;il  foot  of  Uridj;e  2000pouda 

Live  load  jMT  lineal  fixit,  covering  both  tracks 

thr<iut:li<nit  entire  Irnnth  500O  ** 

Live  load  per  lioeal  foot,  cuveriag  both  track* 

far  oae<4iair  the  spaa.....^...............^.  7000  ** 

"  Whea  the  bridge  teopen,  aUfbedsad  load  is  traaamittel 
to  the  eential  support,  and  the  stmbis  ara  datatmiued  as  la 
the  ease  of  a  hsam  supported  In  the  middle  When  Am 
bridge  is  drat  and  the  wedM  adjusted,  the  eatnmitMS  aie 
brought  to  rest  only,  and  uw  strains  due  to  dead  load  an 
not  natarially  changed ;  the  eflbets  pnduead  the  ralUag 
laeds>aie  now  detenniaed  oader  tiha  sswimpfleii  tibat  tha 
bridite  is  aapported  at  the  eantn  and  axtreadtfes;  and 
finslly,  tiie  maiimam  staalas  aie  obtained  bp  adding  the 
attains  due  to  flsed  aad  roltiag  loads  with  thdr  proper 
•ign : 

Weight  of  iron  in  tnuscs.  .TiO.TTO  Iba. 

Wcit(ht  of  inmiatBm-table.....~..~....iOT,r>HO  " 

Total  4.'vs,4iiO  Iba. 

"The  troaMM  an:  of  the  '  Whipple'  type,  with  the  end- 
posts  inclined,  and  with  two  inclined  poata  and  a  vertical 
at  the  central  point  of  support.  The  chords  aru,  for  the 
moat  part,  made  np  of  two  10-inch  channela  and  a  eoref 
plate  on  one  aide,  with  open  lattice-work  on  the  other, 
forming  a  trough  ahaped  aeotion.  In  the  centre  panels  of 
the  upper  chord,  where  tsBshm  alone  exista,  eye-ban  an 
uied ;  all  other  coameetlona  In  the  dunda  aie  deaiipied  to 
rasiit  both  tension  and  eompiesrion.  The  lower  ebosdsef 


F!i«.  SB.— Details  of  Ptn*Omneelion  at  Boadway-bearer  of  StMRmed  Triangular  Tmsi^  Pennsylvania  B.  R. 


the  centre  trufts  almt  ufjiiiust  .i  (■u^tiIlK  which  forin.H  the 
upper  portion  of  the  luru-tuble,  and  are  secured  to  it  by 


Fk«.  SS^lhawbridKe  u> 
delphia,  I'a. 


IT  Neshiiminy  Creek, 
(Built  by  Wernwag.j 


Tlie 
are  livetad  aft 


their  iateneetion  to 


nearPUla- 


of  the 
■pUoe- 


plates,  luakiiiK  a   continuous   wrouelif -iron    conu. ction. 
The  conneetions  at  thi-  nl)Utment  ends  arr  also  meted. 
Vertical  poht^  are  made  up  of  channel.^  latticed  on  )>oth 
sides,  forming'  a  reetaii^ular  wctiou  oiR-n  on  both  sidtato 
insj>eetion.    The  end-i  are  reinforced,  and  pin-hol»-s  bored 
■  for  connection  with  tlie  chords.    No  joint-lKixes  are  u.vd. 
I     "The  deadweight  of  the  bridge  is  tran»iiiitted  to  the 
I  rcv<dvinf(  Hurface  of  the  turn-tabl.-  tluiiuk:li  the  ca«tingst 
I  the  centre  of  the  lower  chonl  of  the  middle  tru<i« ;  that 
portion  is  borne  by  the  middle  truss  dirt^ctly,  while  th<- 
outer  tnuMM  rest  n|iou  the  extremities  of  two  idate-cirdcn 
eonnected  on  each  side  the  centre  by  diaphraKiu  plat<«  and 
luga.  By  this  means  the  entire  weight  of  the  oater  tnuMs 
and  ctow-girden  may  be  suapended  upon  twelve  Tertiesl 
I  bol  t8  poming  through  holeo  in  the  sidee  of  the  central  eastinf. 
Til  is  casting  tests  upon  eoniad  steel  rollers  eaeloaed  betwrn 
steel  xiugs  grooved  to  At  the  eonlnsef  tka ) 
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half  an  Ineh  play  between :  upon  thene  roller*  tlie  brldie 

ravolves.  The  lower  riu;;  U  fltU-d  tu  a  awt-iroii  neat  huviiiK 
•  hemispberioal  cavit7  ou  tbo  uudur  sidu  to  receive  a  cvr- 


PmkM. 

raqwndliiK  east  bearing-block  which  distribatoatbe  welKht 
opon  a  wron)(bt*in>n  pintle  extending  to  tiia  iiia8our>'. 
uodar  eaoh  and  of  tlie  OTOM^idaitan  fear  tralUag-wha^ 


j  adjiistrcl  8fl  M  to  bonr  liphtlj  upon  the  track.    When  one 
liiit^  of  rn'iU  \n  IiiiwKhI,  thc-H;  wheels  suKtatn  a  portion  of  the 
i  wtiiglit,  but  uot  whi-ii  the  hridtre  is  tnniint;.    AttHt-h>-d  to 
the  lower  Mldu  of  the  l>)i.K;-t;irdi-n>  fomiing 
tlie  eiidii  of  the  hriilKt'  nru  mntiufri  contuhi* 
iiig  movablv  wih1ki-m  lixvinK  H  inchi-A  ver- 
tical play;  Iticyare  tH'velli.-<l  to  fit  lN-<i-<w(t- 
inioi  MttNclii'41  to  picns  m>  that  when  tbejr  are 
driven  to  a  ItearinK  huriKontal  displaoement 
become*  iinpoasible.   The  free  end«  of  tba 
tmck  are  liftvd  eiDiultancously  with  tha 
adjn>iiMiivaineut. 

"Tha  brfdjto  may  be  operated  either  by 
atcani  or  by  hand,  aa  daniad.  A  doable- 
eylinder  engine  drlMa  a  varHoai  ahaft 
to  which  are  attaehed  two  rrietion-datelMa.  By  throw* 
ing  tile  upper  one  Into  gear,  a  borimntal  line  ef  abaft* 
ing  la  mad*  to  netoato  the  wedfta  and  lall^Uften.  By 


Fio.  65.— I*)»iiaic  Drawbridge,  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Wcotem  It.  B. 

shiftinK  to  the  lower  friction,  nintion  is  communicated  |  One  of  the  sitliplcst  fumis  of  a  flnntiitff  (hftfchri'tlgt 
to  a  driving  pinion  workinK  into  cstst  tootl.od  «.  t:iM«nt«  hn»  luOR  been  in  UM  tt  Kouw'a  i'uiitt,  it.  Y.,  whcTO 
whieh  are  hoftcd  to  the  ma»vonr>-  thmn^'h  (In-  tn.<  k.    A  ,        (JcfOtlA  VemOttt  R«ill«Ml  CnHMS  «n  tTBI  of  LolcO 

vortical  Hliaft  fur  wo.-kinjt  by  nuna  is  )ilii<'i-(I  iM'twifH  tiie    pi         >  • 
i-iiiN;  it  lotiimiinii-iite*  with  the  \vi<luf  K'nr  Ity  ii  <liuin-  /-I'iUl'l'Wn. 

wlifi-l  and  with  the  driviiii:  pinion  by  a  siuhII  intcnticdiiito.  ,  It  consisted  of  a  liirzo  hatoan  or  icnw  .'JOO  feet  lone,  30 
The  tiiiie  required  t<>  witlidr.iw  tlie  wcdiies  ami  H^in^  tlio  '  wiilc,  nnd  7  <iovi>,  lionn  il  nvi  r  wiih  an  arched  dn  k,  iimi 
bi  idno  iliM'.5  not  excei<l  tsvo  niinutc«i.  Tlii'<  structure  wa-*  containing  two  rnws  of  imst-;  iii  tlic  Imlil  iiiidi  r  t!ic  siriiixrcrs 
erected  in  phico  of  uu  old  wooden  bridge  diirinK  the  winter 


of  1876-77,  and  the  trattic  of  the  railroad  waa  not  aeriouaiy 
Itttermptod  daring  the  pwpa**  Of  the  wock.'' 


wliirli  larri.  d  the  niiN.  Tlic  . sides  wcri'  slitl'i  iud  by  I'r.itt 
triuacii  of  oi'ven  muelit,  each  lU  feet  liigh.  The  diagonal 
tie*  were  rods  or  li  lucbea  diameter,  which  ftaqnently 


UiiVi.' 


Fin.  80.— Batlroad  Drawbridge  over  the  MiaeMppI  Rlwr,  at  Qalncy,  HI.  (Bollnan  Byatee*.) 


broke  from  the  twistinjf  of  the  float  by  the  waves.  This 
tloiitinK  spun  was  opemted  by  an  engine  placetl  on  one  side 
of  the  «-entre,  which  at  fin«t  moved  it  in  and  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  leiiiitli  of  the  brid);e  by  chains  fiutencd  to 
an  auchoniiie,  but  a-s  It  wa.s  found  ditlieult  lo  keep  it  in 
line  III  high  wiud?4,  it  was  i<ulHe<|Uently  cliangeil  to  swing 
araaud.  The  engine  was  taken  from  an  uid  locomotive, 
and  the  whole  was  worked  by  one  man,  who  opened  or 
eloied  the  draw  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  minute*  in 
Mr  weather  and  in  (ivo  minutes  in  fltomia.  Wlien  empty 
the  scow  drew  about  12  iiiche*  of  water,  and  with  a  tVMU 
300  feet  long  abont  4  Inchc*  more.  Thi*  dmw  fbrnied  bat  a 
amall  part  of  the  oanto*  ef  the  bridge,  which  was  .VIOU  feet 
long.  It  wa*  built  aboat  1(130  by  Henry  R.  UMiipliell,  engi- 
neer, at  a  cost,  oxelusivoof  the  draw,  ofabuutdaiM^OOOL  The 
lailNvay  was  sinisle  tmck.  The  permanent  pnrtiim  of  the 
bridge  is  believed  to  have  been  an  ordinury  pile  stnictilrc. 

An  aduptutiun  of  tlio  IJolliuan  trii-ss  to  /j/co/  lu  idi/rs 
is  shown  in  fig.  Xt'».  roiin'Sintiiif?  a  |Kirtion  of  the  ct'le- 
bratod  bridxo  over  the  Mimimippi  at  Qiiin<y,  IIL, 
owjtod  iD  IM1-6M.  This  dmw-M|ian  » 1«)  foot  kiig, 
Vob  L— 1« 


haviiiL'  tW(»  havsiif ft'ot  each.  Tlic  ina  n  portion  of 
thi!  Lriil^'c  in  c()ni|M)sC(i  of  f|iui<inin;.'nlar  jjinlcrs  of  the 
Whipple  ty|)o  in  ^puntf  of  l^Ni  ami  I  'lT  Icct.  Ii.s  totsil 
Uni^tii  w  -ilbid  tout,  anil  of  the  bay  branch  fi^ct; 
total.  :ST4I.  Otttt,  fl,.5iNMlO().  Tlic  tiivut  span  in  the 
main  briiich  \n  fi-ct  lun?.  fit't  liich  at  cudi,  and 
'.V\  i'vvt  ul  font  re.    The  ch-ar  width  is  14  feet. 

The  pivot  .-"iian  ol'  the  Uix  k  Islan  l  (lr.i\vbriil).'e  ov(^r 
the  Missitihippi  Uixcr  '\n  ;1C,S  livt  loiii.'.  an  J  weiiihs 
I..5flll,U(Hi  jHjinid.s  ahove  the  piIKth.  The  iravelfiig 
weight  on  uaeli  wheel  in  4-4,-'.5(i  [Miund*.  The  K|mu  is 
Totatol  by  two  hvdrniilie  nuns  worked  by  a  dunblc- 
cyfinlcr  ciisrine.  ThiH  br  d.e-.ipan  is  in^-tifar  in  that  it 
id  pmtMtrlioneil  without  (leaui-wei):l>t  reactions  under 
the  cnil-.snppor1s.  (Iiat  the  top  ehord  is  conipo.'red 
entin'ly  of  eye-l>ai-s,  that  cvcr>'  pain-l-point  in  both 
i  honis  is  h:ii,:.'ed  vertically,  and  tliat  all  lutenil  connoo- 
tioua  arc  tiingeil  btiriniiitally.  It  curries  two  luodwi^'iL 
C.  Sbakr  Siiiitb  was  the  engineer. 
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Tho  longest  draw-span  in  existenec  is  that  over  the 
Baiiuo  iUv«r,  N.  J.,  wUeb  lias  a  Mti  knstli  472 


FlO.  87. — Hu<l  Kluvrititiii  and  Section  of  Centre  IMiitle  of 
PiTOt  firiilxu  over  tbu  liHriUu  Itiver,  N.  J. 

fccL  The  section  of  the  pintle  nn<l  end  elevation  of 
the  bridyo  is  Mhuwn  iu  %.  Hi.  This  bridge  Wiis  erected 
Iqr  th«  KuDiiUiiM  ifO. 


So  ^m  at  have  the  requirements  of  coniinert*  become 
that  111  tlic  eoiibtriictiuii  uf  prupowd  structurcji  over 
fref|ucntcd  Wiitcrways  the  draw-sjmns  arc  now  ruquirod 
to  Ik;  5<H»  feet. 

Tho  tal4e  licli.w.  niiiip'lfd  by  Mcj«|-9.  T.  C.  Clarke 
and  Tliuiiiiis  (.irirtiii  ot  ihc  I'liocnixvillc  Bridge  W'orta, 
gives  the  neccsiciry  data  for  dctcmmiag  the  liiMar 
units  of  hvc  load  for  all  bridges. 

ISiv^isinn  Bfiiliin. — Aside  irom  the  puictf  tCO^ 
poniy  peodoDt  bridges  of  rwpcs,  thongs,  or  fibres,  the^ 
earliest  designs  of  8us|>ciision  bridges  Disking  any  pre- 
tensions to  jHinuanciii  y  iti  Auicrira  were  thuse  ere«.tcd 
by  Juiiics  Fmloy  oi'  i'aytttc  u>..  Pa.,  who  patented  his 
improvements  in  180S,  ahhon<:h  la-  Imilt  l,r;iL''«  as 
early  as  1797.  The  cable  iu  those  structures  wit*  com- 
posed of  7-feet  links  of  spiare  bar  iron.  The  level 
roadway  w:i8  attached  to  this  by  iron  pendants  of  difft^T- 
ent  lengths.  The  ^"crsed  sine  of  the  arc  was  a  full  uiie- 
scventh  of  the  snan,  anil  the  chain  mode  e<)ua)  an?)c» 
with  the  vertical  line  tlinmuh  the  tops  of  the  pinrK 
which  were  goniTully  of  wood.  Tlic  lir>t  liritk'*'  of  tli  s 
description,  of  Tn  tWt  sinui,  IL'*  feet  width,  warranted 
for  fifty  years  icxcept  tlio  woodwork),  was  built  owr 
Jacob's  Creek  at  a  cost  ol  |»i<X).  In  there 
eight  of  these  bridges  in  existence,  the  lnrgcjst  of  wb)<  h 
was  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  3fKi  ft*t 
span,  aided  by  an  intermediate  pier.  Tlic  first  bridge* 
wm"  dotiiufe  of  a  panitK.'t,  Imt  jlii^  want  was  hood 
sujtplicd.  ;ui'i  added  ijmcli  to  tln'  stiffness,  jis  wrll  a» 
salety,  of  the  bridge.  Tin-  foiin  in  ii.-*  until  1K4I-42, 
when  Charles  Kllctt,  Jr.,  suUititut«U  wire  cables  ibr 
chains,  is  clearly  shown  in  tig.  SS. 

The  first  bridge  of  wire,  which  was  erected  at  Fair- 
mount,  I'hiladclphia,  in  1S42.  had  a  span  of  feet, 
sui>ported  UJKjh  four  (ilK  ll^-ks  liv  Icti  ciililo  oi'  '.;  in.  li  > 
diameter.  It  scned  its  iiurpoge  admirably  fur  about 
thirty  years,  when  it  was  removsd  to  UtkA  Toam  fir 
a  ninrc  commodious  stnicture. 

'V\w  I'cautiful  wire  suspension  bridge  at  the  rropwnr 
of  the  National  Koad  over  the  Ohio  River  at  AV heel- 
ing, V.L,  was  aUo  built  by  Kllctt,  in  l84Ji-49.  It  w« 
destroyed  by  a  horricaite  in  1854,  which,  I 
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tfiul  Lim  ^ruaiufit  strain  |K>r  lineal  (oat  of  ilrivlnx-whocl  Imuw  wMld. 
ua«d  iu  tbia  uoontry,  wblvit  a^ouuta  to  TuOOpouuda  ou  both  wiO^tii: 
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from  tlu;  Wiitor-snrfaoo  below,  raised  the  centre  of  the 
bri<lL'0  20  ieut.  The  s|mii  was  lulO  feet,  or  "JGO  feet 
i-lear,  bcini;  tlie  lon.^est  single-spun  brid^ic  then  in  ex- 
istence. The  twelve  eables  cuntaineii  G(>(>1)  wires,  liav- 
ing  :i  net  section  of''j;{  si|narc  inehes.  ami  wei^hins  -5 1 3 
{M>un  Js  jHir  foot  of  span.  The  total  weijilit  between 
tiie  towers  w:w  but  440  Ions.  The  defleetion  wius  j'. 
the  span  :  wiilth  of*  roadway,  24  feet  in  the  clear;  and 
height  ab<ive  low  water  U^l  feet  at  centre  of  bridge. 
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with  a  ^n^ide  of  4  feet  per  100  towards  the  end.s.  Afier 
its  <lestnietion  it  was  imnu'diatcly  repliu-ed  fjy  a  similar 
strneture,  which  was  completed  in  N»)venilHT  of  the 
sanie  year  ( IS')4).    The  cost  of  the  oriirinal  bridue  wa.s 
$lti|,.^'.i4,  and  of  its  siii-ce.ssi»r  only  :?;5T,<mhi.     It  wa.s 
apain  Rebuilt  in  ISfiO,  at  a  eo.-^t  of  $r).").()0(». 
'     Major  Kllelt  also  prono.sed  a  railroad  snspcns'on 
I  bridirc  lor  ihe  Niagara  nivcr  crossing',  and  actually 
I  con.structed  a  preliminary  fiHit-bridge  over  the  gorge; 


Fig.  88.— FInley's  Chain  Bridj;e. 


but  in  eonsMxi'ience  of  some  litipation  operations  were 
msiKjn  Ic  I.  riie  Clitlon  brid'.;e  at  Niagara  Falls,  in- 
ten  letl  for  foot-p;wsen'4er8  only,  luvs  a  span  of  12»)H  feet 
4  in;rhe.s  Ijctween  towers.  The  deflection  varias  from  X9 
feet  in  winter  to  'J2  in  siininier.  The  Niagara  Sns|>en- 
sion  Bridire  wxs  comnlett^d  nn  ler  Mr.  John  A.  Uoeblin;? 
in  1  S.iii-.').").  For  a  iies  -ription  of  this,  the  only  bridge 
of  iLs  kind,  see  I  SO  and  Plate  XIX.  in  article  on 
BtituoGs  in  ENCYCi^oPiKDiA  Britanmc.v.  The  bol  I- 
nesa  of  the  design  am  more  readily  be  seen  by  refcren<% 
to  fig.  8y. 


Mr.  Roebling  built  the  long  span  jjctween  Cincin- 
nati and  Covington,  of  which  the  main  bay  measures 
I().")7  feet  between  towers,  and  the  end  bays  2S|  feet 
each;  total  leni:lh,  Itilll;  deflet^lion  of  eabli^.  SO  feet: 
fiU'tor  of  siifety,  }  ;  elevation  of  fl«K)r  at  centre  aliove 
low  water,  P't  feet,  aeid  at  tower  feet.  The  total 
lenirth.  inclndin*.;  ai>proacli<'s,  is  L'J."»-  feet.  There  are 
only  two  cables.  \'2\  midics  in  diameter,  each  of  which 
contains  52<J<J  No.  0  wires;  ultimate  strength  of  each. 
4212  tons;  wcidit  of  main  span,  IMO  ious.  This 
bridge  was  completed  in  iStiT. 


Fio.  en. 


Kven  this  niairnificent  span  hiw  since  been  excelled  in 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  (fig.  '.H)).  coiuie<-ting  that  city  with 
New  York  bv  a  single  xvm-h  of  I  .")'.•;")  feet.  The  appnmch 
on  the  New  Vork  side  is24'J2  l  feet  long,  and  that  on  the 
Brooklvn  side  11)01  feet,  making  the  total  len^^th  .V.tS'.t 
feet.  The  heiL'ht  of  the  bridge  at  the  centre  al>ove  hinh 
water  is  l.'Jii  feet,  and  at  the  ends  120  feet.  The  width 
is  s/j  feet.  There'  are  four  cables,  each  1;>A  inches  in 
diameter,  conlainin-.,'  .VfiH  panillcl  wires.  The  cables 
each  have  an  ultimate  slren;:th  of  11.200  tons.  The 
piers  are  1620  feet  apart  Ixitween  centres.  2X0  feet  high 
and  134  feet  long,  by />•>  wide  at  the  watcrdinc.  They 


are  i)crforated  by  two  pointed  arehes  at  the  heicdit  of  the 
floor,  forming  entrances  to  the  main  .xpan.  Ka<  h  im  h, 
.'52  feet  wide,  admits  a  railroad-track,  carriage-  and  f<K»t- 
way.  The  piers  each  contain  over  '.HKi.otK)  culiic  feet 
of  granite,  weighing  over  70.oiH»  tons.  The  weis-dit  of 
the  bridL'e  will  be  :itjOO  tons,  and  that  of  the  maximum 
load,  when  covered  with  people,  cars,  and  vehicles, 
1400  tons,  making  the  total  load  about  .')0(K>  tuni'. 
To  stiffen  it  atrain.«t  winrl-prc.ssuro.  the  outer  cable- 
are  indinerl  inward  at  the  centre  of  the  spati,  whilst 
the  imicr  cables  are  drawn  in  at  the  piers  and  .'Spread 
at  the  centre,  neither  hansrint'  in  a  vertical  plane, 
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thus  bracing  the  strnctiiru  latfrally.  Tlie  ^dc  of  the 
appruat-hcs,  which  are  built  of  lieuvy  ui!»»onr>'  an-ades, 
is  :i\  feet  in  a  iitiiiilred.  The  tlcfluetiun  of  the  eabk's 
lit  1;!0  feet,  and  tlieir  workin«  stniin  is  but  of  their 
nhimatc  strength.  Tliis  ^nuid  strueturi»  was  ik-siviu-d 
by  the  Siiniu  eminent  wirc-bridj;e  builder,  John  A. 
K«K-}»ling,  who  lost  his  life  by  an  owident  during  the 
sinking  of  the  cui&xons.  He  wa«  «ueceeded  as  con- 
Ridting  engineer  by  his  st)n,  ('ol.  William  A.  Rocbling, 
under  whose  careful  supervision  the  work  i»  now  (18^3) 
C<'U»plete<l. 

(iround  was  broken  for  the  Bro<iklyn  pier  Jan.  3, 
lk70    Tito  ostiiiiatcil  cost  wsLs  *lo.(MHi.(MX) ;  the  act- 


ual cast  was  $1.'>,500,DOO.  Tlic  engineering  difficuhica 
overwjuie  in  the  pnisecution  of  this  ereat  undertaking 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

We  have  thus  instanced  the  rapid  development  of 
this  bnin(  h  of  bridge-building  in  the  United  Siaic«. 
!  Aside  troni  the  spe<  ial  structures  mentione<l  ore  many 
others  worthy  of  notice,  among  whi<  h  arc  the  sus-iKn- 
sion  canal  aoueduct  at  I'ittsburg,  which  was  alto  bu'It 
by  Mr.  HfX'bling.  in  1S45.  It  cons'stcd  of  seven  spans 
of  100  fiH't  each.  Deflection,  \4\  licet -al)oul  A  the 
span.  There  were  but  two  cables,  each  7  inches  in 
diameter.    Total  strength  of  both  cables,  IS(»0  toas. 

'Ihe  "'Point  Bridge,"  also  at  I'ittsburg,  is  pwuliar 


i  h.,   "I.  llivtT 

in  that  the  chain  Is  stiffened  by  a  truss,  as  shown  in 
fit'.  91,  hinged  at  the  centn'  ami  piers.  This  bridge, 
designed  bv  .^Ir.  hMwanJ  Ilenibcrle,  engineer  of  the 
Aiiicriain  Bridge  Company,  crosses  the  Monongahela 
in  three  spans,  the  longest  being  S4K)  feet  in  length  be- 
tween the  piers.  The  end  tru.s.se3  are  only  I4'>  fwl 
each.  The  towers  are  ISO  feet  above  waicr-levcl.  and 
the  deflection  of  the  chains  is  MS  leit  The  roadway 
is  20  feel  wide,  containing  a  stact-car  track  an<l  two 
carriage-ways;  ouis!<le  are  two  flnitwalks,  each  6  feet 
wide.  The  entire  load  is  carried  by  the  chain,  which 
is  nicreU'  stifl'ened  by  the  tru.>«  attached  thereto.  This 
18  the  first  instance  of  a  triisMnl  sus|ieiisi<in  cable  on 
rccunl,  and  n^flects  great  credit  upon  its  designer. 


Fio.  91. 

Most  of  the  foreign  briilgcs  of  this  ehuw  arc  con- 
utrMt'tcd  with  chains  of  long  eye-bars  inslea<]  of  cjibles; 
siniiii<*st  thi-m  may  l>e  mentioned  the  ^Tcat  work  of 
Telford,  spannin;;  the  Strait  cd"  .Atenai  in  a  briiige  the 
main  span  of  which  between  towers  is  ■\>T'.>  te«>t  10} 
iitchcA  The  deflecli<in  is  4;i  feet,  with  a  dear  height 
alxivc  high  water  of  Iti'J  feet  and  a  bn-ailth  of  2S  feet. 
It  was  built  l>etwcH'n  IHI9  and  IH-Ti.  at  the  same  time 
with  the  ('onway  Bridge,  nbio  a  suspension,  having  a 
8j)an  of  but  ;5'J7  feet. 

The  Brightuu  Chain  Pier,  consisting  of  four  spans 


8us|ivliaiiiii  1 _ 

of  22.5  feet  each,  and  having  a  total  length  of  1014 
feet,  built  in  IS2."},  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  p-ale  in 
Nc»v.,  Is.it'i,  from  lack  of  sufficiently  stift'  side-railings. 

The  sus|HMision  bridge  over  the  Ksk,  eonipleicd  in 
1S2'.),  had  a  span  of  4:^2  feet  and  n  deflectiim  of  •)'(,  the 
span.    It  fell  Oct.  II,  by  the  twisting  asunder 

of  the  vertical  su.spending  rods,  in  ("onse«|uonce  of  their 
having  no  Joints  at  their  jiuiction  with  the  road-U-ari rs. 

The  cclcbr.ilcd  bridge  over  the  Sarine  at  Frviburg, 
in  Switzerland,  was  built  by  M.  Chaley  in  ls.>4.  It 
has  a  span  of  sTO  feet  U  inches  and  a  height  abnrc 
water  of  KiT  feet.  Deflection,  C3  feet.  In  this  i-ate 
the  cabli-s,  four  in  number  and  inches  in  dinineicr, 
are  made  up  of  iron  wire,  c:ich  containing  Id.')*!  wirrs. 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  aix  luirjL'cs 
and  all  the  questions  of  detail  were  n'solve<l  by  its 
enginwr  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  structure  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  l>cst  and  largest  type  of  sus- 
]Hn.sion  bridp'S  in  Kunipe. 

The  "rigiu  "  suspension  bridge  proposed  by  the  Kng- 
lish  cngini'cr  Mr.  I^eathcr,  cons'sting  of  an  archeil  rib 
from  whi(  h  dc|ic>n(led  the  roadway,  was  clearly  antiri- 
i>!iled  by  its  American  prototyj>e  ens  ted  at  Trrnton  by 
Wernwag  in  IsiH,  as  shown  in  fig.  An  inm  bridge 
of  this  dcH*  riptioii,  with  a  hpan  (jf  KtS  feet.  w:i8  8ul.«<- 
quently  built  over  the  Aire  at  Le«ds,  known  as  the 
Monk  Bridge. 

Mll-ITARV  BRinCFS. 

Tlie  exigencies  of  the  military  s<'r^"icc  are  such  as  to 
require  nnmcrous  special  appl  ances  for  the  i>;its,ai;e  of 
rivers  bylKith  advancing  and  retirine  fonts.  Hen<* 
the  means  provide<l  nuist  lie  such  as  may  In?  npidly 
ctinstnicted  or  d»  i*tn)yed,  or  both.  These  ref)nircuK-nts 
are  ()rilinarily  fulfilled  by  the  u.se  of  i»or1able  br.«lg«i, 
the  basis  of  whii  h  cons  sts  of  floats  made  of  wcHNlcn 
Ixiats  or  |H)ntooiis.  This  form  Iiils  tiew-endcil  from  the 
Bonians.  .Mention  is  made  V»y  M.  Couplet  of  a  bridjie 
2>><)  feet  long,  easily  taken  apart  and  put  together  again, 
which  forty  men  could  carry. 
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Tlie  French  pontoon,  furnicrly  of  t-onpor,  is  now  made 
of  woo<l.    It  is  31  feet  lonsr,  about  .0  feet  7  inches  wide 


Flo. 92.— Department  of  U.  S.  MiliUry  Railroads:  Blanket 
Boat-frame. 

*t  middle,  and  2  feet  7  inches  <ieep.  Vsoch  boat  weighs 
14.')5  pounds,  requiring  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men  to 
carrj-  it,  and  a  train  of  8eventy-.scven  six-horee  wairons 
to  convey  a  brid ire  790  feet  in  Icnpth.  The  displiu-c- 
oient  of  a  sintrle  float  is  nlnjut  I'.'.OiX)  pounds.  The 
Austrians  use  a  flat- bottomed  wooden  float  in  connec- 


tion with  a  trestle  named  nnei  its  inventor.  Colonel 
Htra^o.  Tlic  Kussians  use  eauvaM  flouts  (-omposed  of 
wooden  frnnios,  over  which  an  iniperuKaMe  o»iiv:is 
(•over  is  stretched  ami  tieii  to  the  ujiper  rails.  These 
floiits  weif;h  but  7IH  |iound.s,  and  have  a  di!iphiccm<-nt 
equivalent  to  13,4'JS  |)ouiids. 

In  the  United  .Statt's  no  j)rovi8ion  was  niade  for  the 
8\'stcmatio  pa«ssnpo  of  rivers  until  CouvRNi  passed  an 
act.  May  15,  1X40,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 
bridv'e-equipment  coriw  to  aceompuny  the  aruiy,  theu 
op<>ratint;  in  Mexico,  but  it  wjis  too  late  to  be  of  any 
sen'ice  in  that  campai>:n.  Durini;  the  late  Civil  War 
various  forms  were  cx|»eriniented  with,  including  all  of 
those  aliove  mentioned  and  luimerous  others  devised 
by  the  chief  of  tlic  Bureau  of  Unite<l  States  Military 
Railroads,  some  of  whi<'h  were  so  simple  and  eficetive 
as  to  merit  a  brief  description. 

The  object  being  to  disiKiiiie  with  the  cnmbersome 
pontoon -trains  miuiring  thirty-five  six-h(»r8c  carriagca 
for  a  ()(Ki-l"oot  britlge,  efiiirts  were  made  to  provide  a 
substitute  of  a  more  portable  natun-.  <-apable  of  U>inK 
carried  by  the  Inmpsor  of  being  readilv  assembled  from 
the  materials  ordinarily  available.  To  this  end  the 
soldier's  rubber  blanket,  6^4i  feet,  always  on  hand 
was  made  the  kisis  of  a  system  of  "blanket  l><)at», 
one  of  which  eouhl  cany  two  men.  These  U'ing  laished 
together  into  floats  or  bateaux  were  found  to  answer  for 
the  tran8|K)rtation  of  artillen*  or  fur  the  .sui)|)on  of  the 
ordinary  timber  WA-x  and  c/nssnt  comjtosing  the  road- 
way of  the  regular  rubber  |>ontoon. 

The  unit  of  this  (lystom.  which  wiis  ilcfiitnircl  Uy  Oen.  11. 
Haupt,chief  of  the  biin.-au.ooiisiHt8of  a  rit'tiiiii.'ulurcrih  li;:. 
92i  4  fcvt  long,  '2i  wide,  and  I  deeji,  made  of  round  Ktick-<  1  to 
lA  inched  in  diameter,  the  ends  of  wliich  are  rut  down  and 
driven  into  holes  liored  in  the  rails  at  top  and  iHiiUim. 
Over  this  frnmewnrk  the  anny  blanket  is  folded  and  tied 
by  cords  patswinit  I h rough  the  eyelets.  The  area  of  tlic  bot- 
tom of  one  IxMil  iH'injf  11  s<]uarc  feet,  it  would  re<jnire  (W7 
pounds  to  sink  it  I  foot,  and  an  average  man  would  displace 
lem  than  4  inches.  The  only  tools  required  tornnstrnct 
such  a  float  ar«  a  pocket  ( (-inch  /  auger,  a  large  knife  or 
hatchet,  and  a  billet  of  wo^id  for  a  mallet.  The  weiglit  of 
a  frame  constructed  of  split  green  oak  sticks  of  large  size 
is  <S5  pounds,  and  of  the  blanket  from  7  to  10  iNiuuds. 


FiQ.  tl3.— Drill  of  "  Blanket  Boat"  Corps,  U.  S.  Military  Itailroad. 


After  getting  out  the  material  it  was  found  that  a  cori»s  of  ' 
forty  men,  '»ee  tig.  {Ki  ,  working  in  (uiirs,  could  put  together  i 
twenty  cribs  in  from  .S  to  l»i  minutes,  and  that  it  required 
from  it  to  4  niiiuiles  more  to  tie  on  the  blankets.  | 

A  suflicient  number  of  such  floats,  lashed  togellu^r,  were 
made  to  serve  as  raflt  for  infioitry,  ciivalry  by  swimming 
the  horsesi,  or  even  fur  artillery,  as  mi-n  in  the  a<rom|>uny-  | 
ing  fig.  !M,  ^ll'lwillg  eiiiht  artilU-ry-men,  twenty  infantry,  i 
and  a  piece  of  artillery  resting  mi  rnilrond  ties,  the  weight 
of  which  was  equi valent  to  thirty-three  mm,  making  in  all 
a  load,  lK«ideM  the  gnu  and  carriuge,  of  say  si.\ty  men. 


The  raft  consisted  of  thirty  boats  arranged  as  shown.  A 
well-organize<l  i-ompiiny  conld  tl>erefore  be  prepared  to 
croHS  a  stn-am  within  half  an  hour  after  arrival  at  its  Imnkn 
if  jtrovided  with  the  mat4-rial. 

Various  other  I'orms  of  bridges  for  p;i.s.«;ng  rivers  wore 
proposed  ami  used.  eons"sting  of  trestles,  lnis.ses.  and 
suspen.sion-bridge.s.  Ux>  numernuH  in  their  lutMlitications 
to  Ik;  notii-ed  in  this  phu-e.  It  was  customary  to  keep 
a  stock  of  bridi:e-mcuil>ers  or  of  tnu'."s«'s  oti  liuml.  that 
in  ca.se  of  the  destruction  of  a  bridge  tlury  coul  I  be  bcnt 
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Pra.  94.— BateftV  of  Blanket  Uoatst,  U.  8.  Military  B.  U. 

out  by  si>ccial  fnilti  :in<l  iiiiuu'diiifily  nut  in  position. 
In  stiiiie  ra.scs  in  V^irainia  tweuty-ibur  liuurs  after  the 
destruction  ot'a  liridgelijr  the  €D«ii|ytniiii  vera  luoiuDg 
over  iu  8ucoe£8or. 


Flt/itu/  hriih/rx,  being  nulhiiij  more  uOT  Im  tlin 

ferriei,  will  be  described  under  that  head. 

References. 

For  furtlier  inromiation  on  this  Rolyect  the  followinj; 
works  may  l)e  consul t«-d  :  I'opc  on  Oridpe  Arehilrclttrf  ( 1811" ; 
Whipplt?  on  Kruliif* :  Haiipt  on  liriilite  CouftrnetioH  ;  Shreve. 
lirulijrM  null  Ruofn;  Truutwiiir'-i  Enijiurrr'n  Pocket -hooh  :  Thf 
Towue  TruM;  Kiii);l>t'H  Am.  Mei  h.  Pirtiounry ;  fi[yon'*  Die- 
timutry  9f  KH^Htrrmg ;  Traimactiom  luftilittion  of  CirU  A- 
(liaetrB ;  TrantatiimiM  Ameriettn  Society  of  Ciril  EtiijtHfen: 
FrauLiitt  Inntitute  Jonnicl;  M.  Malfzicux,  7Var<i»j-  Pitbiict 
lie*  EliiU- Unit  d'Amrrivue  i  1870^ ;  L.  Ant.  ("omolli,  I.eJi  Itut* 
de  r AtufrifiHt  dn  Horn  (18T9);  SI.  Chcvallier,  Ifittoirr.  rtc 
lie*  loirt  de  CommunieatioH  ani  ^)tal»-l'HU  ;  M^jo'' 

Warren,  U.  S.  E.,  Bridging  the  Mi»»i*tippi  Rivfr  ;  Uritortu  oj 
(he  Chief  of  EHfrineem,  V.  S.  A.  :  Ameriean  F.nmufrr  :  Fu- 
gineerinri  Srtr*  ;  Engineerinn  ;  Re}tort  of  the  Cincinnati  .•^ftik- 
era  and  other  railniads;  Bow'?*  Trcntitr  an  flrtirii.n : 
Economict  of  Coiittruclion  :  Hurr's  .SfrMJM  i?t  UmliK  intd  /,■»>•>' 
Tnutet;  Cn-cne's  Ontpkieal  Aualifiit  of  Briilae  an^  ItooJ 
TrHMe*:  Dii  Iloia,  GrapUcalAliwIfri*!  Bifmtof  I'ltcrntaicmed 
£jtUMiimi  of  W6.  (L.  M.  B.) 


BUipr.KTON,  tbe  cjunly-.seiil  of  Ciimberlan.l  ec, 
N.  J.,  ia  a  ^)ort  of  entry,  at  tbe  hcuJ  of  navi^iatiuii  on 
Cuhansev  River.  It  is  ;iG  miles  S.  of  Phihulelpliia,  at 
the  southern  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  West  Jersey 
Railruad.  The  Jersey  Sonthcm  Railroad  ahw  pasacs 
thn»»v'h  it.  It  Inis  a  fine  conrt  luuise.  an  ojK'ra  hon.HC, 
two  hotels,  n  national  hank,  one  daily  and  lour  weekly 
ncw.spapers,  ten  ebtir  In  .-,  liin  c  boan.liniLr-s<-'bouls.  tour 
pubhct>choula,  Olid  a  library.  It  Im  two  iron-foundries, 
a  machine-shop,  nail-works.  wimllen-tuiU,  two  flour^ 
luilb,  and  there  arc  alau  \'onr  largo  glaas-worka.  Its 
appoaranoe  is  attractive ;  it  is  li^rhted  with  pw  and  has 
;;ood  water-works.  It.s  public  debt  is  $7C,.'iiH),  and  its 
ex|>onHeH  lt)r  tbe  year  18SI  were  S :i.j,3lX).  Population, 
gencrilly  of  American  origin,  8722. 

BllLLHJ  M-\N',  Fkedkrick  A.,  an  American  artist, 
was  bom  in  .Vl.ibaiua  in  1S47.  He  learned  cngravini^, 
and  WHS  for  about  four  j'cars  in  the  cmnloy  of  the 
American  Itank-note  Company.  During  this  time  he 
studiel  in  his  lei.surc  hour;)  with  a  view  of  qualifying 
liim>elt";Ls  a  ]iaiiiter.  and  in  l-SOG  he  went  to  I'arlH,  where 
be  (iidTC'l  I  be  \]  oli?  dcs  I>eaux-v\rl.H.  His  ma.sler  was 
Geroiue.  ninl  bi.s  style  \\.\.^  mucb  influenced  by  that 
aili.sU  While  at  the  Eeole  de.s  lb  aux-ArtS,  Bridgman 
made  several  trips  to  Brittany  )<>r  skctehinp  purposes, 
and  sttbsequcnily  be  extended  his  travels  to  the  Pyr- 
enees, AU'iers,  aovl  Iv-'vjit.  Uridvuian  cxhibitcil  at  tl>c- 
Paris  Salon  at  an  early  date  in  bis  eareer,  and  he  ha.s 
been  a  frequenl  i  oiiiribntur  to  tbe  proiuiiii'iit  I'Verub 
and  Auicriean  e.xliibiliiitm  of  late  yejirs.  Amon;z  hii^ 
notable  works  arc  Up  Karly,  GirU  in  the  Way,  Apollo 
bearing  off  Cyrcne,  Uringmg  iu  the  Cum.  A  Nubian 
Storv-toUer,  Tlje  Flower  of  the  Harem,  Illusions  of 
High  Life.  The  Ameriean  Circus  in  Paris.  Tetc-5,-( etc 
in  Cairo.  The  Funeral  of  a  iMumiuy,  and  A  Rotinicliaii 
Lady.  Tbe  pictinv.''  ol'  tbi.s  artist  are  eareliilly  stiiilied 
and  .skilfully  eiim|>ii.M'il.  I>ut  the  most  ini|>ortant  ol  tbeni 
riM-all  the  .style  of  (jeronie  and  (j erouie's  StttyectS  too 
|Hjaiii\ely  liir  them  to  be  entitled  to  great  couiDienda- 
tion  as  in  b  |»endent  expressions.  He  is,  besideS;  locking 
in  that  dninatic  power  wliieb  irives  an  interest  to  some 
of  (n'lonie  s  mo.>4t  labored  and  moist  un| pleasant  Works. 
IbidLinan,  b"«evcr.  has  from  tbe  tii'st  bad  two 
nr.nint  rs,  and  iberc  is  alninst  as  niueh  diflerenee  be- 
tween the  breadth  and  freedom  id'  his  Bringin;:  Home 
the  Cum — a  reuiini.secncc  ol'  Brittany — and  the  labored 
Ityfftsof  portions  of  The  Funend  of  a  Muniniy  a.s  if  the 
two  wbAs  were  from  diil'eix-nt  hands.  The  land8ea|>e 
in  the  nts-nanied  work,  hnwever,  is  painted  in  wlnit 
would  .secni  to  IK"  the  artist'.s  native  .style,  for  as  be  lias 
gained  in  a  .»■  and  experience  be  has  been  Letting  lartber 
and  farlle  r  fiom  tbe  |uvnliar  bardne.'-.scd  ( icroine.  until 
in  his  Roumelian  Lady  there  is  soircely  a  iH'reeptible 
trace  of  the  manner  of  that  artiat  For  The  Funeral  of 


a  Mummy,  Bri  i.  nian  was  awarded  a  medal  at  tbe  .'^.Jon 
of  lf<T7.  and  tbe  same  picture  won  for  bini  tbe  defini- 
tion of  the  liC^tion  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Kxhibition  of 
1878.  lie  was  elected  an  Associato  of  tbe  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  Tork  in  1875. 

(w.  J.  a,  iB.) 

BUI  IX; MAN,  L.\LiL\  Dewev,  was  horn  at  Han- 
over, N.  11.,  l)c<.\  'Jl.  \'>'1':K  and  at  birib  showed  m 
delieicncy  of  bodily  endowments.  Tlirce  yc.ir.s  later, 
after  an  acute  attack  of  scarlet  1'evcr,  slic  lost  si^^ht  and 
heariiut,  Mid  in  a  great  degree  also  the  senses  of  taste 
and  of  smell.  Laura's  helpless  condition  was  a  sooice 
of  con.st;int  a'lM'cty  wb'le  tier  natural  vivacity  of  tem- 
neranieiil  sometime, pronii^ted  her  to  acts  of  ui'schief. 
br.  S.  ti.  Howe  ot  Hu.-iton  vi.sited  the  home  of  l.;iiira"e 
parents,  and,  bavin;:  .scvn  tbe  little  fiirl,  at  ontx>  deter- 
mined to  do  what  he  could  for  her  eilui-ation.  She 
was  brought  to  the  blind  asylutu  at  South  Boston  O.-t. 
12.  1837.  Dr.  Ilowc  had  now  before  hitn  a  inu>:a  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  Here  was  a  human  soul  imprisoned 
in  a  body  whose  niutilateil  senses  afforded  no  avenue 
for  tbo,'<e  imprcssons  i'mm  without  which  form  our 
ideas  of  tbe  wurl  1.  Interi.'ourbe  with  the  minds  of 
Others  was  also  denied  bor.  Her  doom  seemed  one  of 
impcnotrable  darkness  and  of  unbroken  silence.  His- 
toiy  affunJod  no  precedent  by  which  any  effort  for  her 
enliglilenincnt  could  be  guided.  In  Dr.  Howe's  ac- 
count of  this  matter  appears  the  admirable  logic  of  his 
mode  of  procedure.  In  tbe  t  i-k  b.  Inn  iiini  <li.-<  ipline 
and  the  necessity  of  obedience  wi  re  liie  lirsi  puint^  to  IjO 
gained.  The  little  girl  was  taught  to  .sii  .piietly  in  ber 
chair  at  stated  times,  and  at  others  to  perform  .si>ine 
simple  gymnastics  intended  to  develop  her  muscles  and 
improve  her  use  of  them.  Dr.  Howe  caused  bbek  in 
rai.sed  type  to  Ik;  pasted  upon  eorrcsjiondin;?  articles, 
s'li-b  as  a  I'  lrk.  a  s|i'Hiii.  a  cliair.  i't<'.  The  linger  of  the 
pupil  was  led  to  icili.w  tlies<'  ieltei>,  while  at  the  s;ime 
time  she  was  cne  iiiniued  to  ascertain  by  feclinj  the 
slia|H!  and  eharacti  r  of  the  object*  theniselves.  It  was 
now  evident  tluu  she  ix'n.-eived  the  difference  between 
one  and  another  of  the  labels.  The  next  step  was  to 
give  tlieni  to  her.  and  to  encourage  her  to  lay  them 
upon  tbe  scver.d  articles  wbicb  tluy  were  intended  to 
indicate.  This  al.>o  siie  K  arni  d  tn  d'>  by  one  effort  of 
memory,  but  still  with  tin  idea  of  tbe  relation  of  the 
wonis  to  the  things  thomiiclvcs.  After  a  while,  instead 
of  labels,  the  letteis  oomnosbg  the  wwds  were  gives 
to  her  in  their  proper  order,  so  as  to  niell  book,  ktv, 
etc.  Tlien  the  fetters  were  handed  to  her  unscleeted, 
anil  ^l^e  was  made  to  nn  !i  i>t;in  I  that  she  must  so  ;ir- 
ram^e  tbent  as  to  form  the  words  to  wbicb  ber  attention 
had  previously  liecn  called. 

Up  to  this  jwint  her  aetiou  had  been  purely  imitative 
and  iiieeluuii<»L  But  from  this  tame  her  mantal  devid- 
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opnicnt  itc'^nn  to  be  assured.  A  wt  ol'  tnctailic  tyi>cs 
was  Ueviseil.  and  after  two  months  of  in.striKlion  in 
snvlliuj;  words  with  tyjMi  she  was  tjin<.'ht  the  finj^er-al- 
pnabet  uacd  by  tho  deaf  and  dumb.  I  lor  studies  were 
gmitly  fuciliiated  by  Un  \m%  and  her  ODtumontcalion 
with  the  outer  worUl  wiw  tin-m-eforlh  carried  onthrougli 
tliis  int  'Iiuin. 

Having'  learned  to  rend  in  raised  lettcrti,  I>auni  was 
next  tuu^'ht  to  write,  minf^,  u  the  Uind  do,  a  sheet  df 
pMitoboiml  jgroored  for  the  purpose,  upon  which  the 
paper  is  laid  and  the  letters  are  written  with  a  pencil. 
1  jmnress  seemed  at  first  iiiriiiiipn'IicMsiliK'  to  her. 
i>ui  on  bciii;^' made  to  uiiiit_r>iiiii  i  tliut  it  w.iiiM  ciuililo 
her  to  express  and  conuuunicjitc  lier  thoii-rlits,  she 
evinced  grviit  joy  an  1  M  t  hcnwlt' very  earnestly  to  work 
to  oonqncr  tlio  new  difficulty.  In  a  few  months  she 
was  able  to  vrrite  the  following  letter  to  her  mother: 

"  Idiara  will  write  letter  (o  mother.  Laura  will  ride  with 
flither.   Laura  will  maktt  purse  for  mother.  Mother  will 

kiiH  and  love  LauRi.    I<uura  will  go  hnnic." 

The  order  of  her  instruction  in  the  use  of  lan^nuwe 
was  the  fuUowini; :  Nouns  first,  and  in  particular  the 
names  of  all  familiar  objccta  Verbs  next,  and  of  them 
the  active  first,  illii.strafed  by  the  action,  as:  fhut  <lonr, 
npi-n  iliMtr.  A<liiTti\ rs  ( aiiic  lu  xt,  ;niil  wen'  easily 
leamod,  while  nouns  ol  quality,  sucli  aM  sweetness,  hard- 
ness, etc.,  could  not  be  (tmipreliended  until  a  later 
period.  Frepuaiuoos  fuUoweu,  taught  by  tangible  il- 
lustTation :  '*  Rine  on  box— rinjr  in  box.  'Hn  this 
case."  pays  Dr.  Howc'.s  rci>ort.  "  tho  jKirception  seem- 
ed in^tanian>'<iiis.  and  the  natural  tsign  bv  which  she 
eKprcs»cd  it  wa.-*  peculiar  and  striking.  Sfie  sjK'lt  o-u, 
then  laid  one  hand  on  the  other;  then  she  .spelt  i-ii, 
and  enckised  one  hand  icithhi  the  uthcr."  Her  use  of 
Terbs  was  not,  at  first,  dietinguiiihed  by  tho  diifcrcncce 
of  time.  She  asked  for  what  she  wisncd  in  the  most 
<lirect  way:  "  Hrcad  trivc  Liura — water  drink  liaura." 

While  Dr.  Howe  dost-ly  suj>crviscd  Ijnura's  elcnienl- 
Mt^f  education,  he  was  oblifreil.  on  account  of  his  duties  as 
priodpal  of  the  institution  fur  the  blind,  to  entrust  much 
of  her  bter  tuition  to  trained  tca«-hera.  Two  of  these 
iii<tru<  tors  kept  each  a  diary  in  whii  h  Laura's  |)ro!.'rc.s.s 
wa-s  carcluliy  noted.  Much  time  \v;ih  iici  cssarily  cx- 
jR-ndcd  in  cxplainini;  to  her  the  most  familiar  facts  in 
the  world  by  wbiuh  she  was  surruuiulcd.  From  the 
obeservation  of  material  things  she  was  led  to  those  espe- 
cially human  processes  in  which  thought  itself  becomes 
the  object  of  Uiou|?ht  The  tssk  of  instructiuj?  her  wss 
quickened  in  int«'rcst  by  the  ijuaintnrs.s  of  lur  attitude 
towanls  external  thing's.  "  In  Htuiiyin;:  the  histojy  of 
Greece  .she  is  surprised  to  learn  of  so  much  fichlinp, 
and  asks,  'Did  the  Thcbans  an<i  Spsirtans  and  I'et^ians 
know  about  our  Father?  I  do  not  think  they  did,  for 
they  wotild  not  fi^ht  so  much.'  At  a  later  date  she 
observes  the  adornments  in  her  teacher's  house,  and 
Kiy.s,  'I  am  more  toml  of  Iicaritics  (lian  of  anything 
else  in  the  world.'  The  teacher  su^^'csts  goodness,  ami 
I^ium  says,  *  I  meant  goodness  was  the  giestest  beauty 
ofalL'" 

Laura's  tendency  to  outward  expfessron  showed  itself 

lifitb  in  her  rapidly- pained  cnmmaml  of  laniru.nee  and 
in  the  volubility  witli  which  she  made  licr  thouchtsand 
wi.shes  known  tlirouirh  her  fnif.'cr-nljdialx't.  Her  love 
of  conv(n*atiun  was  such  that,  while  feeding  herself 
with  one  hand,  she  wottU  Spell  her  wonls  with  the 
Other.  She  has  even  been  seen  to  talk  with  her  fingers 
in  her  sleep.  She  had  also  lenmcd  to  express  herself 
fluently  in  writing,  and  slmwcil  a  Invc  for  long  words 
and  pleonastic  exprcs.-iiin«.  JJisidt-  tlic  facts  and 
mcthiHJ.s  learned  from  looks,  she  had  ai  quiretl  a  sur- 
prising knowledge  of  the  world  alxnit  her.  She  was 
fastidious  in  her  friendships,  and  judged  of  people  a 
'  good  deal  jls  .she  fell  either  their  refinement  or  their 
want  of  it.  Her  Iwhavior  was  throufhont  carefid  and 
modest,  and  her  greatest  infmuity  lay  in  ;mi  <  xciiable 
temper,  which  was  no  doubt  aggravated  by  her  pent- 
up  eonaitioD,  which  atndy  and  eacereise  ftiled  to  reUere 


entirely.  "Wrong,  wrong."  she  would  s.ny  when  she 
had  offended,  and  her  iptick  scn,se  of  this  would  cer- 
tainly vindicate  the  iidicrcnec  of  conscience  in  the  hu- 
man sotil. 

Besides  those  noises  which  were  inlendcil  to  express 
displeasure,  she  bad  found  or  invented  a  separate  sound 
Kir  each  of  lu  r  IVii  nils.  anil  wmhIiI  use  li  s  mi  ineeling 
them.  She  also  made  cllorts  from  tinsc  to  time  to 
acquire  the  power  of  articidate  spcci  li,  and  was  laneht 
to  say  "doctor,"  "baby,"  "apple,"  and  sunic  olW 
words.  She  enriy  Rhowcd  a  taste  for  personal  ndoni' 
nicnt.  and  was  anxious  (hat  licr  dre.ss  should  lie  in  cood 
taste.  Ilaviui:  no  pcrecption  of  <  olor.  she  yet  undcr- 
.stood  its  .significance,  anil  wowl  l  nlten  ask  whether  her 
gown,  her  ribbon,  etc,,  were  of  a  giKKl  shade. 

Tlie  keennem  of  Laum's  sense  of  touch  was  surf>ris- 
ing  even  to  those  most  familiar  with  tho  intensification 
which  tho  loss  of  one  sense  usually  develops  in  those 
that  remain.  The  slightest  contact  with  her  hand  early 
enabled  her  to  recognize  jicrsoius  who  had  been  long 
absent  from  her  neighborhood.  She  sometimes  de- 
tected the  relationship  of  sisters  by  touch  nlonc.  She 
knew  the  doctor's  step  by  its  Anbrstion  through  the 
fliK)r,  and  cotdd  tell  through  the  same  medium  whether 
one  or  several  |>crson8  were  in  the  room  with  her. 

licr  di.srKisition  wa.s  always  extremely  social,  and 
while  this  fact  must  have  aggravated  her  suflcring  in 
the  privation  of  ordinary  inieicoufBe,  it  hsd  the  adran> 
tiue  of  heightening  her  etijeanneiit  of  anob  opportun- 
hies  of  communication  with  others  as  were  aflbrdcd 
her.  She  miL-^t  have  learned  early  in  life  that  she 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  many  pcoiile.  For  many 
vcars  her  presence  at  the  institution  at  South  Muston 
has  attracted  to  it  numerous  vitsitor^  among  whom  have 
been  l^rupeau  tnivellcra.  The  intern^  of  iftteroit  at 
first  awakened  by  her  case  has  to  some  extent  declined, 
and  she  has  been  obliged  in  later  years  to  rely  much 
upon  her  own  re.soun.cs  tor  m^'cup.ition  and  auiu.s  uient. 

Laura  has  imtre  than  once  enjoyed  the  pleau>ure  of 
teaching,  as  u<  11  i~  that  of  Ijcing  taught  While  still 
a  novice  in  the  uac  of  language  she  gave  some  aid  to  a 
young  girl  slmilariy  afflicted  with  henelf,  who  remained 
under  tuition  at  the  institution  for  a  few  months.  A 
little  later,  Oliver  Caswell,  a  boy  su'lerin^'  al.s<j  from  tho 
privation  of  sight  and  lieariiiv'.  iH-came  a  pupil  at  tho 
same  place,  and  was  as.si.stcd  bv  L:uu-.i  in  acr|uiring  the 
use  ot  the  finger-alphabet.  Jfaving  become  an  cxiiert 
in  arithmetic,  she  was  aUowed  to  t(»ch  it  to  a  little  giil 
who  wss  entirely  deaf  and  neariy  bUmL  In  her  diaiy 
.she  spcak.s  of  this,  and ezpTOHOs amrpnM and  plessuie 

at  her  own  succt5<s. 

In  matters  of  religion  Dr.  Howe's  great  anxietv  was 
that  the  development  of  her  spiritual  faculties  should 
be  in  uc<-ordancc  with  the  normal  conditions of  thought 
and  faith — conditions  which,  in  his  view,  were  often 
violated  bv  popular  methods  of  religious  instruction. 
In  one  of  liis  reports  he  relates  that  he  availed  himself 
of  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  fellow-pujiil  to  lead 
Laura  to  recognize  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  and  to  infer  from  tlie  aspect  of  the  Utter  tho 
existence  of  a  vital  power  whhdi  might  mrriTe  the  die- 
.soliitinii  of  the  l"nly. 

Laura  e.i.sily  a'c|uireil  liahits  of  order  and  of  neatne.s.s. 
She  sccnis  cither  to  ha\c  heen  indusirious  \>y  nature  or 
to  have  benuuc  so  at  an  early  |>eriud  in  her  eilucalion. 
In  her  vouth  she  was  a  proficient  in  fancy  knitting, 
and  could  not  only  sew  neatly,  but  was  aUe  to  thread 
her  needle  with  her  toncne. 

Jjaura  s  bodily  health,  in  the  long  period  during 
which  it  has  Iwen  under  oliMTvation.  has  Ijcen  rea.soii- 
ably  good  except  in  the  years  184;')  and  l.><40,  when  tor 
a  time  her  strenirth  api>earcd  to  desert  her,  and  she 
grew  pale.  ill.  an  I  nu-lan  holy.  (Jrcat  anxiety  was  felt 
for  her,  but  her  good  constitution,  aided  by  judicious 
and  careful  treatment,  triumphed  in  the  end.  and  she 
recovered  both  her  health  and  her  natund  eheerlul- 
ness.  Before  this  period  her  sense  of  smell  had  much 
improved,  and  with  it  that  of  teste.  Being  of  a  highly 
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\  toad  MOflltiTe  orRuintioo,  she  is  caailv  cxdted 
or  dopfonedi  uJ  ii  very  apt  to  eonpkua  or  VMruNu 
adm  and  Sb,  wliilo  iho  rmty  mfbta  any  wrions  dis- 
otdnrt 

Lttora  Bridsrman  is  now  (18S3)  fifty-three  years  of 
iijrc.  Her  fi^fure  h  slifrlil  ami  licr  a|>pcjir.incc  some- 
wliat  fur  licr  years,  but  her  tein|)cniiuciit  is  us 
vivacious  as  ever.  She  hiis  u  permanent  hoine  pro- 
vided fur  her  in  one  of  the  huu.sett  belonging:  to  the 
Sonth  Botton  institution  for  the  blind.  She  in  fond  of 
earning  monc^,  which  she  does  bv  various  small  in- 
dnatnea.  Slie  contributed  a  handkerL-htef  b^mler  of 
knittod  biee  to  the  <-x1iil)it  in.t'lo  by  t lie  institutiun  at 
the  Centennial  Kxliibitidu  in  IsTC).  She  has  now 
leuved  to  run  the  .sewinir-nia<  hine,  and  by  means  of  it 
aSBiMtfl  in  the  domestic  work  of  the  institution. 

The  nuiiiUr  uf  \>ouks  printed  in  raised  type  for  the 
ose  of  the  blind  has  been  greatly  increased  oi  late,  and 
Laura  in  her  Rolitnr>'  hourH  profits  much  by  ihooe  to 
which  ."ilic  hits  ui-i-i  >s.  Ib  r  ^H'tlso  of  liimior  is  alwaj's 
keen,  and  slie  enjoys  tun  and  pleasantry  as  she  idwaj'S 
has  dune,  ihouvh  ihc  pa.scuiiie  oi  time  him  bnju>;]it  tu  her 
the  sorrows  wiiieh  it  briuii.s  to  others.  The  most  se- 
vere among  theui  lutve  been  the  loss  of  her  father  and 
the  death  of  her  nove  tfam  lather,  Dr.  Howe.  She 
was  albwed  to  come  to  hii  bedside  shortly  before  he 
bre.ithcd  his  la.st.  The  touchiii>r  e.xiircWioti  of  Iicr 
griel  on  this  occasion,  and  on  that  of  liis  fuiicnil,  will 
never  be  for^'otlcii  by  lluxse  who  ni\vf  it. 

A  reference  to  Laura's  diar>'  and  to  t]io««e  of  her 
teachers  will  sltow  tliat  religious  ideas  have  always 
neatJljr  intcneted  her.  ^  Dr.  Howe's  efforts  to  shield 
nerfromthewcll'nieantfntci'^renoeof  scetarian  zealots 
in  no  jM'iisc  kept  fn)ui  Iut  the  tniths  uf  the  Chr's- 
tian  rcliL'iiin,  in  which  she  is  an  earnest  iH-licvcr.  She 
is  a  niemlx;r  ot"  a  Baptist  church,  which  .she  attendi^ 
regularly,  and  is  ^hid  to  speak  of  the  comfort  she 
dnivei  nom  peitiapetion  m  the  cidiiMBeM  of  rdigion. 

(1.  W.  B.) 

BRIGHT,  Jomr,  an  English  statennan  and  orator, 

was  born  at  Greenbank.  iH  :ir  Koch  l:ilc.  in  Lancashire, 
Nov.  It'i.  ISU.  His  lauiily  arc  licstctuied  tWini  Abra- 
ham Hriciit,  wliu  in  1714  (muic  tnuu  Wiltshire  and 
sctilefl  at  Folesliill  in  Warwickshire.  Jacob  Bright, 
great-grandson  of  Abmhem,  having  learned  the  trade 
of  a  hand-hxHU  wenver.  went  in  IMOS  to  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Rochdale,  and  became  raterosted  soineiritBt 
later  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  cotton -spinnilW  ftc- 
tories  of  that  region,  prt'.sciitly  layini;  the  foundation 
of  what  luus  Ix'couic  \i\  the  hands  oi  his  sons  a  very 
extensive  and  hucccssIuI  biwimm  'J'lic  family  have 
been  for  several  generations  members  of  the  oociety 
of  Friends,  or  "  Quakcn,"  and  the  charaeteratics  of 
John  Bright,  with  many  of  his  viewe  on  poUic  ques- 
tions^ may  readily  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  that 
religious  ImhIv  and  its  usages.  lie  was  in  part  educated 
at  .\(  k\vortli.  a  well-known  Krcmis'  si-IumjI,  !>iit  went 
subeeiiuently  to  a  school  at  York,  and  later,  f>ir  a  year 
and  a  half,  to  another  at  Newton.  In  Febmar>-,  I S27, 
when  he  waa  a  little  mora  than  fifteen  yean  old,  he 
joined  hh  father  tn  the  fiicioTv,  and  entered  upon  what 
was  dr><icncil  to  lie  a  life  of  business.  But  he  early 
glidwiil  an  ai-tivc  intcrcNt  in  public  affairs;  in  IsHO  his 
enlliusiasni  was  .stirn-'l  by  an  clei  tinn  ronicst  durinu 
the  uiovemcnt  tor  parliameritary  rct<>nn.  In  the  same 
year  he  began  to  B[ioak  at  temperance  meetings  in 
eountry  phwHse  near  Knchdalc,  aiid^  his  ability  as  an 
orator  manifested  itself.  His  earlier  spcoehes  were 
wriilcn  out  and  eoinmllted  to  mrniori';  hut  findiuL'tlrs 
melliixl  u  n'siraint  on  f"r«s'  lUtrran  e.  be  adupted  the 
plan  <it'  (ireparitiL'  an  iniirne  ut'  bis  inlcn  lcil  address 
and  writuig  out  oidy  the  more  im|Mirtant  narm.  The 
fonuation  of  the  IWhdale  literary  ami  IMiilosophical 
Society  in  IK33  gave  him  an  exuelicnt  op|iortnnily  for 
improving  his  ontoricnl  talents,  allhongh  religions  and 
political  subjects  were  e.xehided  fnuu  debate.  Tic 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  C'imlinent  in  ihiU  \ear.  and 
two  vean  later  he  qtcnt  eight  montha  in  travelling 


through  the  Kost,  visiting  Greece,  l^gypt,  and  Pales- 
tine. His  obscrA'ations  during  tltoee  truveU  formed 
the  subiect  of  suuic  lectures  before  the  Kuchdale  ao 
eicty.  AVhen  the  quc*8tion  of  national  eduisition  en* 
listed  public  attention  in  England  in  1S35.  Mr.  Bright 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  movement  in  Khalf  of 
the  workinjT  cbiss,  and  was  thiis  first  brought  in  con- 
tact with  Kichurd  Cobden  of  Manchester.  Tlie  two 
were  men  of  similar  origin — sprang  from  the  peo- 
ple—with  similar  training  and  aimOar  views  of  so- 
cial questions.  It  is  not  6ur]irii^ng,  therefure,  that 
their  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  close  intimai-j*  when 
the  ^Tcat  social  ninvcuicnt  of  the  day  dn'w  out  tb<-ir 
energies  and  raised  tbcm  to  be  leaders  ol'  juibln 
opinion.  At  first  their  labors  were  directed  oidy  to  th* 
iuittruvenicnt  and^  extensi(ui  of  primary  eilucatioo. 
Neither  was  an  original  meml>cr  of  the  Anti-Com-I.Jiw 
Association,  which  was  Ibnuod  at  Manchester  in 
but  when  this  was  changctl.  at  Mr.  Cobdcn's  sng- 
e.-<tiiiti,  iiitii  (lie  National  Aiiti-Coni-I^aw  I^hvgue,  ^Ir. 
riKlit  s  name  stoi>i  s«  i  und  on  the  list  of  the  provis- 
ional committee,  anil  be  anti  his  father  contributed 
freely  to  its  fund.  Vel  Mr.  Bright  was  still  stmjily  a 
manufacturer,  attending  to  the  daily  round  of  hasmesiL 
though  thinking  deeply  on  matters  which  conccmea 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  November,  ]S-V.»,  he 
uuirried  Klizabeth  iVioiman.  the  eldest  (bm. lit.  r  of 
Mr.  .Jonathan  rrl»stnuui  of  Newcji>llc  upon  Tum\ 
A  few  months  later  he  had  an  **piKirtunity  oi  sbowirii: 
that  iH'rsonal  respect  for  Her  Miyesty  Queen  Victoria 
which  has  becna  aomewhat  notable  ebaraeieristic  in  one 
who  hoMs  all  men  equal  in  the  nght  of  their  dealer, 
and  is  at  odds  with  tne  creaUon  and  malntenanee  of 
nrivileped  classes  in  society.  At  a  meeting  callr^l  at 
n«K-hdule  to  adopt  a  eonj/r.Uuiatory  aildress  to  the 
queen  rcaiiecting  her  marriaL'C,  be  opposk-d  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  rector  to  fireside,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  on  a  previous  oc<-asion  taken  port  in  proceedings 
denwntoiy  to  Her  Miyjesty.  Later  In  the  year  m. 
Bright  hoided  the  opposition  to  a  local  levy  of  draitAi 
rates,  and  with  considerable  diflfcnilty  seiurctl  thtir 
practical  alKilition  in  Rochdale.  The  juilirnunt  ainl 
txmimon  .s<  rise  which  gave  him  victory  in  ilu  sc  maitere. 
as  well  as  his  oratorical  powers,  showed  him  to  be  well 
qualifi(Hl  for  the  higher  ]>08ition  he  was  soon  called  to  fiU. 

In  1841  be  enffered  a  heavy  bbw  in  the  death  of  h« 
wift.  On  the  veiy  day  after  that  event  Mr.  Gobdea 
came  to  rouse  him  to  fresh  labor,  and  besought  hia 
now  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  movement  for  the 
c-orn-law  rejical.  Briirht  yielded,  and  entered  on  that 
mcmornblc  stniggle  in  which  the  two  fought  side  bj 
side  in  the  full  view  ef  the  world,  Cobden  devotiag 
hiniaelf  to  kgioal  argawmtand  amy  of  fiKta  to  oon- 
vince  the  mien  of  Knghind  of  the  neeesaiity  and  jntiee 
of  free  fnide  in  pniin.  while  Bri^dit  overwhelmed  oppr*- 
sititm  with  the  torrent  of  his  cntluisiasm.  Tlie  bent  of 
his  mimi  and  tr.iinini.'  appeared  in  his  unifiimi  treatment 
of  the  nroblciu  on  morul  rather  than  political  grounds, 
so  that  ne  was  able  to  ajipcal  to  men  oi  all  parties  and  all 
classea  to  join  in  idievmg  the  destitution  of  the  lyopk. 
In  the  midat  of  the  contest,  in  1843,  he  was  nominated 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  rciircH  iitative  of  Durham, 
and,  though  he  was  dei'eated  at  first,  bis  successful 
oppeincnl  was  so<in  unseate<I  fur  briUr).  and  at  the 
He«-ond  contest  Mr.  Bright  was  elccled.  On  Aug.  7, 
IM'i,  he  delivered  his  firat  speech  in  Pailianient  in 
snpport  of  a  motion  referring  to  the  emtons  lerenae. 
Tfinmghont  the  eonntr>-  the  agitation  in  favor  of  eon* 
law  rciH\d  continue*!,  tracts  and  )<amphlel8  were  evorr 
when-  l  in-ulaleil,  enonnous  ineetint's  were  held  in  sli 
the  l  ilies  ami  towm^  and  ollcn  in  ct)unlrv  plai .  s  :  ni  in> 
j  of  tho.se  who  had  heretofore  been  unable  to  vote  fui 
I  want  of  the  projwrty  qualification  were  assiste«l  ia 
j  obtaining  the  right  of  suflrage.  In  all  these  kbon 
I  Mr.  Bright  took  an  active  part,  aasidaoasly  seconding 
till'  efforts  rif  Cnbdcn.  and  the  ultimate  suiTe.ss  nf  the 
movement  in  winning  over  Sir  Robert  I 'ed  and  securing 
i  the  abolition  of  the  earn  laws  was  laige|y  due  to  hia. 
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8c*reely  bad  the  conniotion  aCtendfnf^  die  corn-hir 

apiraliim  sulisidoJ  wlien  ;i  Hiuiilar  iiiovt  iiienf  waflHtarted 
in  bc'liiiir  ot"  tlic  ()]H.nutivt's  in  f'autur.f.s,  profMisinir  to 
fix  tlx'  1cl.m1  limit  of  tlii-ir  daily  work  at  ten  licnirs. 
This  Mr.  Hriglit  did  not  hositote  to  oppo8e,  niaintuin- 
\uR  tliat  the  woricMOn  and  their  employers  should  be 
Ictl  eutire^  free  to  rcgubte  their  matiial  relations ; 
but  even  his  own  worl(-|>co))le,  with  whom  he  has  al- 
ways iiiaiiitaiiicd  tlic  kiiiKst  ri'lat'rt)ii!<.  forwanled  a 

E.'tition  in  favor  ol'  tlic  bill,  and  in  June.  Is47,  it 
K'siuie  a  law.  In  iIil'  m  xt  ni  nith  lie  waw  elected  aiJ 
one  uf  the  iuenilKM-»  uf  i'urliamcnt  fur  Muuulicstor, 
thoutth  his  opixMiitiun  tu  the  Ten-Hour  Bill  had  for  the 
ttme  dijttinisued  his  pupularitf.  The  moat  important 
snl^eet  whieh  then  enzaged  his  attention  was  the  eon- 
dition  of  Irehin<l,  and  a.s  a  nartial  ftniedy  for  the  ills 
ot  tluU  uulKippy  c-onntry  Mr.  Hridit  i)ni|iosc<l  the 
api'lii  Mti'ih  of  liie  priiicipleii  of  fn'e  tr.nie  to  land, 
lie  al.Mj  ur^ietl  upon  ihe  Guvenimeut  tlie  expediency 
of  cvaniining  the  TCSiNirccri  uf  India  and  of  securing 
from  that  ooantiy  a  supply  of  cutton.  Though  the 
Govomment  took  no  »te|w  in  this  matter,  the  Man- 
elii'Hter  Chamber  of  ('nniim  r  e  hcpan  an  investitrntion 
in  Noventber.  IS.V),  the  uv.wA  nf  further  revoni  eHurts 
in  the  >aiii('  direelion. 

In  dune,  iS4U,  Mr.  Bri^dit  married  as  his  second 
wife  yim  Margaret  E.  Ix;a(hani,  daOfibterof  a  banker 
of  WakefieM.  The  issue  of  this  maimge  has  been 
iunr  sons  and  three  daoghtcn,  but  one  of  tno  aims  died 

in  ehildlinorl. 

Mr.  Ur:L;lit  sliared  witli  ^Ir.  Coh<h'n  lh;it  ahhorrcncc 
of  war  wliitli  led  the  l.itli  r  in  IS-l'.i  tu  pmpuso  interna- 
tiooiU  arbitration  as  a  sul)i<tltiiti  :ni  i  took  part  in  the 
peace  oongrceses  which  were  111  al  uttltatttme^  He 
abo  opposed  the  puUie  deuiaud  lor  increased  arma- 
ments which  IblluwiBd  the  seisnre  of  imperial  power  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  A  little  later,  when  hn>;land,  during 
lx)rd  Abcrtleen '^^  nrni.strv,  drilled  into  war  with  RiLSsia, 
from  first  to  last  .Mr.  Urii;lif  n  isii^ted  tlio  roursc  of  the 
Govcminent,  and  maintained  hi.s  eround  in  the  face  of 
the  strunjrest  opiiusilion  in  Parhamcnt,  among  Iiih  own 
J  eoMtiUientSi  anu  in  the  country  at  Lirge.  One  of  his 
most  memonUe  speeches  was  dchvered  on  Feb.  23, 
185.^,  when  he  deprenited  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  war.    In  a  most  impressive  psLssajre  lie  referred  to 

Vthe  sla.\nng  of  the  first  iMirn  in  KL'vpt.  and  s|K»ke  of  the 
angel  of  death  as  abroad  tliroiigliout  England,  "taking 
bis  victims  frum  the  castle  of  the  noble,  the  mansion 
of  the  wealthy,  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor  and  lowly," 
and  in  behalf  of  all  theae  cLtases  made  his  solemn 
app<»al.  It  was,  liowevcr,  in  vain.  He  had  long  con- 
tinued at  his  poHt,  thougli  suffering  from  ill-heahh 
brought  on  bv  overwork,  but  in  Nu\ciiibLr,  is.Vi,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  Parliament,  and  offered 
bis  resignation  to  the  Libenil  cicctoni  of  Mancliester. 
In  the  following  Man:ii,  when  the  general  eluutions 
eame  on,  he  again  tendered  it  His  friends  decided  to 
eupiKirt  him  in  his  aWnoe,  but  the  infiucnce  of  liord 
I'almerston'a  (fovemmcnt  was  throwTi  again.st  him  and 
he  Wits  liefeated.  .^Ir.  ('ol)den  wa.s  Axj  defeated,  and 
the  most  pi-oniinent  representative>^  ol  public  opinion  in 
the  preKs  united  in  ili  iilonng  the  result  as  removing 
fnmi  the  councils  of  the  nation  two  of  their  greatest 
mcmbcra.  Bat  a  vaeaney  <x*urring  a  few  months  later 
in  the  representation  of  Birtn'ngham,  Mr.  Bright  was 
invited  to  become  a  camiidate,  antl  was  elected  in 
Augn.st,  fs.',7.  In  (lie  fullowinL'  Fel»rnary.  aHer  an 
aliwnce  of  two  years,  much  of  wliicli  ha«i  l>cen  snent 
on  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  tiic  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  wa.s  re<  eivcd^  with  hcaity  weleomi!.  In  a 
fewdaiys  lie  umk  jmit  in  the  motion  by  whieh  lx)rd 
Pklmerston's  mini.stry  whs  compellc^l  to  resign  for  at- 
tcniptinc.  in  compliance  with  ihc  nvpicst  of  inc  French 
imperial  ( Idvernnient,  tu  l;ii)'ni>h  the  privilcsies enjoyed 
in  (Jreal  Uritain  i>y  puHiieal  refiii.'ees.  In  March,  l^ord 
Dcrliy's  uiin:.-trv.  which  had  .'•uecciMled,  brought  in  a 
bill  for  the  abuliliun  of  the  KatH  India  Cumimny  and 
the  transfer  of  the  gorenmiont  of  India  to  the  uowo. 


I  This  coarse  had  long  before  been  sngirestcd  by  Mr. 

'  l?r  Lilt,  and  he  now  supported  this  and  oilier  int  a.'inrcs 
of  that  eaijini'l,  believing  them  more  fiivorabU-  to  (lie 
lire.^ervatiun  (d' nnivert«;d  peace  than  the  policy  uf  (heir 
ojtiMjneuts.  During  suLecquent  niiDistrieK  the  quchtiun 
of  parliamcntar>'  rufbnu  was  the  most  prominent,  and 
on  this  Mr.  Bright  oecupied  an  Mlvanccd  positkHi, 
nrging  a  wide  extension  of  the  electoral  mnrhisc. 

Before  this  rinestion  was  settled,  however,  the  outbreak 
of  ilie  Civil  \Var  in  America  tested  the  wi,>i(loni  uf  the 
statesmen  of  Kiii'land  iti  aiiiiili<T  (icM.  ^\  lulc  many 
of  them  haateneil  to  announce  ihem.selves  in  sympathy 
with  the  "Southern  Confederacy,"  John  Bright  stood 
fiirth  conspieaoualy  in  defence  of  the  cause  of  the 
Union,  thonoh  his  own  bnstness  and  the  whole  dislrict 
in  whieh  he  live<l  suffered  severely  from  the  sean  ity  (d' 
cotton  iinxluecil  by  the  war.  This  vcrv  sean  ity  was  a 
confirmation  of"  his  stalcnianlike  fiircsiiifit  when  in  Is47 
he  directed  the  attention  of  the  Uuvcrnment  to  India 
as  a  source  of  supply.  With  peat  fortitude  the  pro- 
pie  of  the  cotton-nmnaftetmnng  dtatriets^  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Bright,  endured  their  priTations  and 
retMscd  Ut  help  even  indirectly  a  Government  wMcli 
made  slavery  it.s  corner-stone.  When  the  war  ended 
iiearlv  v.vvy  jiruiiiiiient  man  in  Kiiularid  found  the 
nropheeics  he  had  ventured  to  make  at  the  outset  falai- 
ticd  l)y  its  result,  while  Mr.  Bright  had  the  ssktisfavlion 
both  of  seeing  his  own  hones  realised  snd  of  witnessing 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  sooial  and  labor  system 
which  had  so  aroused  his  antagonism.  Almost  at  the 
.siime  lime  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
partner  of  his  jiublic  labors.  Mr.  Colxicii  died  on 
April  2,  I^C).  and  when  his  death  was  announcTd  in 
the  House!  of  Commons  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Bright  was  too  much  overcome  bv  his  feelings  to  add 
more  than  a  Ibw  words  to  the  eulogies  pronounced  by 
Lord  I'alincrston  and  Mr.  Disnieli,  yet  these  few 
sentences,  full  id'licartfelt  emotion,  may  well  be  placed 
amonsr  his  must  cliM|uent  utterani cs. 

Mr.  Bright  rctunied  to  his  labors  in  behalf  of  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise ;  lie  a::italed  this  question  just  as 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  had  been  agitated :  meetings 
were  held  in  which  the  disfranchiaea  populaoe  joined 
with  the  more  favored  classes  in  demanding  the  exten- 
sion of  the  riirbt  of  chcwsing  their  legislat<,)r8.  The 
advocates  of  tliis  reform  had  (he  satisfaction  of  seeing 
ministry  af\er  luinistrj'  nromi.sc  to  address  itself  to  this 
question  ;  of  seeing  Difl  after  bill  introduced  for  the 
purpose :  of  seeing  gradual  improvement  in  the  reforms 
proposed  ;  of  seeing  the  minoritv  in  favor  of  it  itMidily 
incrcasine ;  and  of  seeing  even  tue  Conservative  party, 
when  suddenly  called  to  power,  coDi])elled  to  retrace  its 
steps,  to  take  un  the  rcfonn  measures  in  earnest,  and 
finally  to  |>ass  a  bill  whieh  in  mme  rcspc<-ts  went  beyond 
what  the  Liberal  party  had  previously  proposed.  To 
this  result  the  force  of  Mr.  Bnght'a  eloquence  and  per- 
sistcni-o  had  must  efrectoally  conttibnted,  and  yet  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  never  proposed  to  rest  content 
with  the  end  attained,  bnt  still  looked  forward  to  other 
reforms — to  the  (tmstant  <'levation  of  the  peu|ili.'  tliat 
they  might  be  worthv  of  the  trust  of  iKilitieal  jiower. 
In  December,  180S,  ^Ir.  Brii-ht  accepted  office  under 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  He 
had  at  last  ovcrvome  that  distrust  ui'  his  views  whieh 
had  for  a  long  time  pervaded  English  society  ^  he  was 
seen  not  to  lie  so  extreme  a  revoTntioiiise  as  his  oppo- 
nents had  as-icrt>  d,  but  a  systematically  prii;.Ti  s.sivc 
statesman  ;  the  incasures  which  he  hail  advocated  were 
found,  when  finally  awepted.  to  l>e  beneficial,  and  not 
destructive,  to  the  nation.  T\ic  (lovcrnnieni  was  now 
ready  to  cany  out  iiicasinvs  which  he  had  long  liefon*  rec- 
ommended—the  disestablisbmcnt  of  the  Irish  Churchi 
the  Irish  Iian<l  Act  of  1870,  and  the  KIcnientary  Kdn- 

cation  Act.  On  acconiit  of  ilbhealth  he  was  uMilcJ 
in  I'Vbruarv,  \^~'\  to  furofo  atteiidanee  at  rail  ann  nt. 
and  though  his  licalili  \s,is  sumculiat  iiii]'ruved  by  a 
rest  of  six  mimihsat  Llandiuliiu,  yet  in  Dm-mbcr  lie 
rsHgned  hb  office,  as  bring  still  nnable  to  take  part  in 
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the  work  of  tlic  n^lloulnir  session.  Jn  Apnl.  IST'J.  lie 
a|)pe.ircil  main  in  I'arl  uiuent,  bearing  tlic  murks  ui  t  lie 
SBVcro  illness  throii^li  which  he  had  p:ui«(Hl,  but  took 
no  aistirc  putt  in  its  prucoedinjx.  In  Au^nutt,  is?:), 
when  Mr.  (Jlarlstone  reeons»THcted  bis  cnbinct,  Mr. 
Bni'br  wns  appointci!  diatu  rll,)r  of  tbeciiicbyof  Lan- 
tti-Hter,  ;irnl  be  lit-lti  tliat  jw.st  until  lite  ilffeat  of  ibt; 
IjiU-nils  ;it  tlic  jroncnil  olcftion  oi  IVl  riuir>",  IST-I.  :ind 
the  .snbs(X|iicnt  resignation  of  .^lr.  Gladstone  from  the 

When  Mr.  Glaiktonc  in  A]>ril,  1S8(),  was  reoalled  to 
the  post  of  prime  nrntsfer,  Mr.  Hriirbt  was  ajrain  a|>- 
pointe<l  cbanri'll  ir  <•!'  tlu^  (bu  liy  of  L  ui«i!<ler,  an<l  re- 
tains tbis  offirc.  He  liLLs  .-ii  aililv  LMiiied  tbe  cstc-em 
and  (.■((iitiilviiL-c  (if  llu-  nolility  -awI  uiij^t  classes,  us  }u* 
has  lung  iKi»i!4'.SiM;(l  tbe  affection  of  tbe  uiiddlu  uiid 
Workillg-diiKses.  Tbuugh  hil  career  Las  been  mure 
than  once  interruptcU  by  sercre  9In«B,  Mr.  Bright  ia 
ro1>iM(  of  frame,  brua(I-<*bo8tetl,  and  of  oomtuandinff 
preseni-e.  In  bis  youtli  be  sbowed  manly  bcauiy  of 
tnie  Saxon  style:  in  bis  asc  bis  massive  bead  of  white 
hair  arbls  dignity  to  bis  appearance.    Ilis  voice  is  of 

Scat  compass,  and  be  has  it  under  perfect  control, 
is  delivery  is  nuict  and  undcutonstrativc,  bis  utter- 
ance slow  and  deliljcratc.  II is  style  is  plain  and  clear  ; 
he  quickly  compels  tbe  attention  of  bis  bearers  by  his 
serious  earnestness,  and  by  bis  manifest  frankness  car- 
ries tbcni  with  bim.  His  phraseology  is  often  homely, 
and  auain  often  enriched  by  qnr>tations  from  the  Bible 
an  I  the  fireat  Kn^'lish  poets.  His  8|)ccchc8  are  marked 
with  humor  rather  than  wit,  yet  he  has  uttered  some 
of  the  most  effective  and  memorable  Purlianicntury 
jests.  A  notable  example  occurred  in  bis  s|»cech  in 
Huppnrt  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ueforni  Bill  of  IKiJCi,  when 
Mr.  Brirbt  described  Mr.  Horsman.  a  Liberal  member 
who  had  refused  to  supimrt  tli<»  bill,  as  baviinr  n  tin  d 
into  a  "  political  cave  of  AduUam  and  cnllcd  aUmt  him 
ever)'  one  that  was  in  di.strcss  and  every  one  that  waa 
discontented;"  and  again  in  the  same  speech,  where 
he  compared  tbe  now  potty  of  two  nicmbcrs  to  "  lh« 
Scotch  terrier,  which  was  covered  with  hair  that  It 
w«s  inipiwsiMe  to  tell  which  was  the  h«?ad  and  which 
the  tail."  Till'  familiarity  of"  bis  iiliislnitions  irives 
them  uiiivei-sal  currency,  and  tbe  tone  ol  bis  voice  often 
adds  imtucnsely  to  the  soom  or  the  nathos  inndied  in 
his  words.  But  his  strength  lies  in  liis  nianiioiit  firm 
oonvleiwD  of  the  ripbleooaoeaB  and  expedient  of  the 
measures  be  advocates.  (J.  P.  L.) 

BRISTOL,  a  vilia^'c  of  Hartford  co..  Conn.,  is  17 
miles  W.  of  Hartford,  on  tljc  New  Yurk  aiu!  New 
Knuland  Ibiilroad.  It  has  four  liuteis,  two  banks  (one 
national),  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  cbundies,  and 
thirteen  .seltoi/K  Tlif  re  are  two  foundries,  three  pri.st- 
miDa,  and  nium  n>iis  uiaoufiiGtoties  of  cUx^ks.  cutlcn-, 
watcr-wbceb,  iuarble,inoiittiiieDts,  harness,  knit  goooa, 
etc.  It  was  settled  tn  1785.  Its  ])ro|»crty  is  viUned 
at  ?!l'.(X)0,0()O ;  its  public  debt  is  ^Ud.iHio,  and  its  cx- 
I>en.scs  l<>r  1881  were  $;{.5,(Mi<i.    l'(i])til  iiion,  '2~(.V,i. 

BUISTOIj,  a  borough  of  liueks  m  ,  |'a.,  is  on  the 
Delaware  Bivcr,  2*»  miles  N.  K.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
miles  fnmi  New  York,  on  the  New  York  and  Trenton 
diviaioa  of  the  Pennsylvania  Uailniod.  It  ia  alao  the 
terminoa  of  the  Doiaware  and  Lehigh  Canal,  by  which 
large  quantities  c if  coal  are  transp'u  teJ  to  tlir  Hclaware 
River.  On  the  oji|»usitc  side  of  iha  rncr  is  Burling- 
toU;  N.  >].,  with  wbich  tli<  is  communiciition  by  a 
^(cam-fcm^  Bristol  bus  four  hotels,  a  national  bank, 
two  weekly  new8i)ai>era,  ten  cliurthc.-^,  four  public 
Buhoola,  two,  aeiiiiiiarie8»  and,  deuuminaiiooai  scbook 
Tlie  indnstrial  works  comprise  an  iron-ibnndry,  two 
niu  liiiic-shtuw,  cotton  mills,  li  jsiery mill,  wursted-mill, 
cioth-mill,  fcll-miU,  .soap-liiet<iry,  kc^;  Iktory,  gri.st- 
inill,  two  planing-mills,  saw-mill,  and  paper-mill.  The 
town  is  haudiwuie,  is  1i  >rlit(<  I  with  gas  made  from  petro- 
louia,  Mid  baa  water  H.>i  k^  wbicli  cost  «siU,()UO.  The 
first  settlement  was  tnaUe  here  in  108  U  and  was  known 
aa  Bockbiigbaiu  tiU  1099,  when  tbe  town  of  Bristol  was 
laid  out  Ift  was  ineorpontod  in  17:a>,  and  two  yean 


l  iter  clialylxato  springs  were  discovered  In  re  ■v^hicb 
attnicted  lininlrciJs  of  visitors  annually.  Population, 

BlUSTOU  a  city  of  SulUvan  co.,  Tenn.,  partk  :d»» 
in  Washington  co.,Viu,  is  130  miles  N.  E.  of  Knox- 

ville.  an  1  is  the  tcnninua  of  the  Nxi  tulk  nnd  NYoien 
Kuilroad  an<l  of  tbe  East  Tcinie.-.-H;c,  \'irginia,  ate] 
(ieor>:ia  Iliiilruud.  The  suimnn  ling  country  aljoun  U 
in  ct)al,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  le.nl  Bristol  bus  good 
b<»tcl.s,  a  national  bank,  three  weekl}  ne  wspapers,  UlfM 
C4>lle;;es,  an  l  eight  chtiruhea.  Beaver  Creek,  travefaing 
the  town,  afTur.ls  ample  watcr-power.  which  tswaed  m 
cotton  nil  1  woollen-mills,  toflvmUui  fba&driea,  etc, 

Totiil  |io)tulaiion,  .'{209. 

liilOCADR  Tliia  term,  apiilicl  ebiefly  an  1  prop- 
erly to  silk  siuff--  111  1  mixtures  eontaiiiinL'  silk.  rtpjKars 
to  have  be  u  u  i  >JuccJ  into  EruLm  i  with  the  trade 
in  Fletuiah  jsouUa  durins  the  fitlccnth  and  eUtciiuth 
oentnries.  It  is  derived  nom  the  Spanish  bftSea,  stsmi- 
fyiii:  tbe  reel  on  wliieli  tMubroiilerers  win  \  their  thread. 
UiKti  the  iuvcuiiuii  of  ibe  Juojiinfil  attaebment  to  tbe 
loom  in  the  year  1801,  ciubroi  iere  l  silk  ^.'oi.iis  w  r< 
called  brocades.  After  that  date  a  distinctiuii  arose 
between  silks  figured  in  the  loom  and  those  which  are 
cnibfuidoed  after  being  woven.  Tbenoeforward,  cm- 
broideries  came  to  be  darned  bv  tbanselvcs,  and  figmed 
silks,  wi  A-eii  by  iiiojuis  of  the  Jac<iuard  apparuti».  were 
designaicd  ;uj  Lnniades.  Tbis  dintinctiuti  will  Imj  em- 
ploved  in  the  present  artiele.  'i'he  word  ■iinn  a  ie  " 
IS.  however,  often  useil  to  detn  ite  not  only  a  fi^pircd  2tilk 
or  silk  mixture,  but  also  a  thick  or  lie.ivy  tiamie. 

From  tbe  ratnna  to  the  United  Sutcs  oeMoa  of 
I8S4)  it  is  compnted  that  the  value  of  piece  silks  made 
by  ilie  ..lae-iu.inl  appanitus  !bro(.ides)  was  $7, It)7.trj5. 
or  more  tlian  tiu  per  cent,  of  tite  whole  production  of 
broad  goodsi  wbieb  was  eonalitttted  aa  follows : 

Draw  anocb  nod  astlns...... —   $^7fi» 

Tis  silks  and  scaifk..  tMfifS 

imihHBTidlks.    «0l;9S5 

HantteRhieft.   9^JSB0 

Llaiiiigt  mad  other  broad  goods............ 

Hixiores   WgBO 

Total.....................   $U.744,S38 

For  oottrenient  compnrnon  tbe  exporta  from  Fnnro 
of  pLiin  and  figured  ailka  are  presented  fiir  the  same 
year.  |s<o.    Uibbooa  and  embraidenea  are  exdnded 

from  Uith  catcgoriea: 

Plain  silk.i.  Fijrnrcd  riltt 
Exports  from  Fianoeu...  $18^3^^  $8,938,014 

Hnidaetiottin  CheOaitodStataa.    4.«97,443  7.107,a« 

The  rbicf  . seats  of  the  industry'  in  the  United  State* 
arc  in  Harttunl  (■().,  Oonn.,  Picssaic  and  Hudson  cu^, 
N.  J.,  and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
at  least  one-half  of  all  the  figured  gooda  being  made  at 
Plitermn.  N.  J. 

BlU)(MamT.  a  village  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y..  i« 
IT  ni'ks  W.  ot  llochcstcr,  on  the  New  Y'ork  Central 
Kailrwd  and  on  the  Krie  Canal.  It  conLiins  four 
boteU,  two  banks  (one  national),  three  weeklv  ncnn»- 
papciSt  seven  churches,  a  State  normal  school,  three 
common  aefaoob*  and  a  puUic  iibmn.  It  also  oontaiat 
extensive  maniifaetones  of  agriciiltnral  implements, 
j>laiiiiii.'-iiiills,  flour-mills,  and  earriage-f ietor:es.  ')'ht 
viiiuKc,  named  fi-om  Hid  iirockway,  u  tunucr  o«ucr 
of  the  isite  wxH  incor|><;ratcd  in  I8'iy.    I'opidatiou,  4<t.>''. 

BlUK  K  TON,  a  town  of  Plvmoufh  co.,  Mass..  is  2ii 
miles  ^.  i)t  Boston,  on  the  Old  Colony  Bailroad.  It 
baa  two  banks  (one  national),  five  botcla,  three  weekly 
and  two  daily  new.spapcts,  ten  dturehce,  Severn]  adiooh 
and  a  good  fire  dciiai  lrnctit.  It?  iDatrnrat  tnrrs  coni- 
iirisc  boots,  shoes,  caijia^es.  furniture,  and  luachincry. 
It  w.iH  inwriionUed  in  IsJI  under  the  name  of  Nortl 
iiriil:  cwatcr.  but  in  JSTo  tlic  name  was  chnni:ed  (  ■ 
Bro.  klon.    IVijnilatiuii  of  to^Uisliip,  M!,G(»8. 

BKOCKVlLLiv,  a  port  of  entiy  and  ehicf  town  of 
Leeds  co..  Ont.,  on  the  St.  Lawnnee  Kiver,  at  tbe  fiiot 
of  tlie  Lake  of  tbe  Tbonaand  lafauida,  125  miles  &  W. 
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•»r  Montreul  ami  75  miles  by  mil  S.  of  Ottawa.  It  is 
M  the  (Jratiii  Tniiilv  Uailr>»:i  1.  at  tlif  S.  tcnn'mus  of 
a  bniTK-h  of  the  Cuiiadiaii  I'acitie  lliiilroati,  wliiilk  cx- 
tciuU  to  Ottawa.    It  \h  witli  aas,  liius  a  ciutum* 

huittH;,  two  llttWiq]l^|e^uffi«(iB,  sevenil  liuuierieii.  fluur- 
niillii,  nnd  mnnitfactiircs  of  haniwuiv,  niiU'hiiu'n', 
i  lu  iniful.s,  \vliit<- Icuil,  i'lriii'ii:;  'ni|.li-iiii-n!^.  i.'l.ivi'>.  ^a.sli, 
l<liii<ls,  c't«'.  1}|M  kviili;  is  coiiiicctcJ  \>\  >tiaia-roiry 
iritli  M'.rristowii.  N.  V.    Po|mlalion.  TtloV. 

BRO»^>IilK,  CiiAiii-Ks  .Iai'qi.'ks  Vtrroa  Alukkt, 
Dvc  DB,  a  F'rciiL-h  btatesiiian,  \\m  Uhtu  in  I'aris,  .Iinic 
l^.  1  .  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Par^*, 
where  he  ga'-ned  at  an  esirly  ase  a  hij;h  ropulation.  llv 
l)«  i'am'^  ;in  edittir  of  tlu:  (^'irri:<jn)ii(h'iit.  in  wlildi  In- 
dt'fendeil  Catholic  intcn^ts  and  advocated  a  moderate 
liberaUsm.  After  isis  lie  withdrew  ftom  public  life, 
in  con.'fequenoe  of  hia  political  opinionik  until  lull,  la 
I  H6'J  he  was  elected  a  member  of  theFWnoh  Aondcmy. 
On  the  death  of  his  fuflior,  .Ian.  'J.').  ISTO.  he  succeeded 
to  the  tilhMtf  duiMic  liroi'lii-.  an  !  in  the  followini?  year 
he  w;is  eleeted  to  the  As.st,Miililv.  In  Mandi,  IS72.  he 
wa.s  ap|K)inted  aiubassadur  to  Hn.;land,  but  as  the  nomi- 
nation gave  di:i;>;itisfaclion  tu  the  republican.*),  he  was 
ooickly  recalled.  B«^iering  the  Aawtubly,  be  became 
uie  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Thiers  Uuveniment, 
and  combated  it  with  su-h  pcraisten  e  as  to  compel 
l*re8.  Thiers  to  resign.  On  the  aa-e-ssiou  of  Marshal 
MaeMahon  in  May,  KS7.3,  De  Bro;flie,  as  a  pruminont 
idherent  of  the  royaliat  and  Orlcanist  cjiuae,  was  called 
ui  form  a  cabinet,  in  wliich  he  took  the  ministr>'  of 
foreijL'ii^  affairs,  but  was  forced  to  ix-siirn  by  an  adverse 
vote  of  the  A.sseniblv,  May,  lf<74.  Ketuniini.'  ti>  the 
Asj^eiiibly  a.s  a  iiieuiU T  nf  the  Ili^rht  Centre,  he  wa." 
elected  a  senator  l(»r  a  term  of  nine  years  iu  January, 
I  '<76.  He  eODtiuueil  in  the  senate  to  oppose  all  rcpuD- 
Ucan  meaaures,  aud  in  M^y,  1877,  was  ajnin  called  to 
form  a  Comervativc  cabinet,  in  which  he  held,  with  the 

ri-.--'.(l(  iK-y  (if  the  (.•oiMK'il,  the  post  of  iniiii.sf c  r  of  jii.stirc 
II'  iniiiie  iialei>  |(roiii;;ued  tlieCliamber  and  ealied  lor 
a  new  ell-  tioii,  in  whieh  the  (joverniuent  umhI  every 
nicuus  iu  it^  power  to  aid  the  n'tnrn  of  ro.valisi  deputies. 
Great  popular  diaaatiafiwCion  followed,  and  a  Atruuj^  re- 
publican nuyurity  was  returned.  On  the  uicetini^  ot  the 
Chambers  a  eonnnissiun  of  inquii^'  into  the  election  was 
iniuicdiately  V tiled,  and  five  fhifs  afterwardi  (NoT.  2l>, 
1>'77)  tlie  niin..-^iry  rcsi^ncil. 

The  literary  work.s  of  the  due  de  Bro^lie  conut  of  a 
tran.'.ilatioii  of  Leibnitz's  Hwitema  Tltetditgiemn  (IH40) ; 
£>«./».v  Mnmk»  H  LHUrtiim(\^Z) ;  Ij  EffUnf  a F Em- 
pire R'tnmui  nil  (^iiiiln'riiir  Sifcif  (  I  \oK  .  1  ^'t.  ."I'.t'l. 
which  i.s  his  most  important  work.  In  euiiiiuiiaiK^n  ot 
it  he  h;L>  also  written  CK'riiys  on  .hilian  the  AiMLslatf  and 
Tlieo«l(wiiLS  the  (Jreat.  He  has  also  publihhed  L'ne 
ItHnrine  Admiaulnttivr  en  Aff/^rie  (iStiU);  Qiirjtlioiis 
de  JUl^ioa  et  d  lliMtwre  (2  v'uia.,  18CU);  La  Suuve- 
rmuM  thntipiah  et  la  Liheiii  (1861):  La  UheiH 
dioiiie  rf  Itt  fjiturU  humninr  (ISf,.')i.  I'ndrr  tlio  title 
Lt  Srci'  f  fill  ilni  (IS7S)  lie  hxs  published  luuiiy  lumily 
papers  and  other  doeunienls  relatini;  to  theeecntdiplo- 
auinr  of  Louis  XV.  fn^ni  1 7.')2  t*i  1 744. 

BttOOKIi.  Stopk*iki)  Auou.stus,  an  Enclish  cler- 
gjnan,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  IS.TJ.  He  was  c^lucated 
at  Trinity  Collesre.  whence  he  praduate<J  in  I  s.^fi,  took 
his  niitster's  <!e:;rei!  in  IS.')^,  and  wa.s  curate  of  St. 
Matthew  s,  MarylelN)iic,  Ijondon.  1  s.''»7-.V.t ;  was  curate 
of  Kensinjrtou  IMti<Mj;{.  and  mini!<ter  at  tlic  cha|)cls  of 
.St  Janie.s  nnd  Bedford  IStWv-";*.  In  ls7:!  hcwa.s  made 
a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  i|ue<  n.  He  lefl  the  Ks- 
tablished  Church  in  Hi.s  l)uhlif<liei!  works  eoiKsist 

nf  Iji/r  illiil  LftlirK  of  till'  lilh  f'n  iliri'rl:  \V.  Jiiifn-itxiiu 

(is<m),  t/,.,j...j/ i„  ill,  KmjUsi,  /;.r^>(is74),  .1  r,i„iir 

»}  Kiiylix/i  A//«n»^<rf  (I.S7.I),  Ftmlum  in  iJir  C/ainli 
Y  Eiigtitud  (i.s71),  and  Srnmm  (4  Vols.,  18t;s-77i. 
Be  is  also  the  author  of  J/iV/ou  in  the  aeries  of Clns- 
•ManVriteiB"  (187!)),  Fc/dA  and  Frrrdimi  (1H81),  and 

Th<-  Sini  it  iif  til-  Cliristiiiii  L[f'. ,  M  i  in>ill.S  (IKSI). 
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104  miles  W.  of  Il.inni})al.  It  has  a  larire  roimd- 
huii.-H'.  with  ina<  hine-  an  l  c.ir  repair  works,  two  l.iruc 
hotels,  a  bank,  si.\  elnuvhcs.  two  public  schools,  an  1  an 
academy.  Two  weekly  newspapenaro  published  here, 
[t  was  hud  out  in  lS;>,s,  and  is  iuoorporated  as  a  city  of 
the  futtrth  elnss.   Popuhition,  "i^. 

IJRt )( )KIA'.\.  a  .  ity  in  the  State  of  New  Yorli.  and 
Siv  Vol  IV.  ih  r  I  in  the  United  States  in  poinilation, 
I"  ;tii  Am.  has  an  area  <d"24f[j  .sipiaix;  III  Ii  s.    In  shiipc 

Kdin'ed  l'"  •''"^'^■''y  resembles  an  ooen  fan,  with  its  bauie 
resting  on  the  Kiusl  Uivor.  Its  exterior 
line  measures  22  miles,  S(  m'les  fronting  on  t)ic  water; 
it."  extreme  lentrth,  north  and  south,  is  about  7]  miles, 
an  !  its  v'reate.st  breadth  m'les;  but  ilu'  aveniirc  ex- 
tent cither  way  is  iinn-h  Ics.-^.  The  present  city  of 
Brooklyn  was  inei^rpur.ued  in  !-^.'i.'>;  it  comprises  the 
former  eilies  of  Brook  h'n  and  Williamsbuis  and  the 
town  of  Bushwick.  (Bnshwick  is  now  used  to  dHrigr- 
natc  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nld  town  of  that  name, 
while  the  nortluTii  portion  is  called  (rri.'enpoint. )  The 
old  city  of  Hn  likh  ii.  as  it  e.vi.sted  before  IS,").'>.  is  eum- 
monly  called  the  \Ve:>terii  District,  and  the  old  town 
of  Bushwick  (ineludini^  the  citv  of  WiUiamsbuK)» 
the  Kastern  District.  The  |x>pulation  of  the  conwil* 
dated  city  of  Brooklyn  was  2(I.'j.  J.S0  in  1X55,  *il)6,fi61  in 
IsfiO,  2«J(>,1I2  in  iM.j,  3%,(ni"J  in  lS7i»,  4s-_'.4<>3  in 
]«75,  5tiG,t)Svi  in  isso,  and  in  .June,  i8.><3,  6'.«t,iXH). 

The  ass<'.s.sed  value  of  real  cst.ite  in  Brookl^Ti  wa* 
$l83,tS2-J,7^;y  in  ISTU,  and  .*:i83,500,0U0  in  lH^:i  (the 
asscs-sment  of  l  "^-"^:)  being  7u  per  cent  of  the  market 
value);  the  value  of  personal  estate  in  the  city  was 
$17,.iJ<8,()7U  in  lf<7(),  and  $21  ,iK>il.(MH)  in  1SS;<.  The 
tax-levies  I'or  1870  aiuounted  to  .* I .*_'r)7  for  Slate, 
i!l,ilSO,i'.VJ  for  <"ounly,  and  ;^l,57il.'.»li"J  liir  city  jiurjjo.'Mis 
— an  average  of  $■».  77  on  each  $I(J(J  of  valuation;  the 
tax-leviea  for  1 883  were  $2,37i,67().  1 8  Ibr  State,  county, 
and  collection  purpoees,  and  $5,4Ut<.H47.09  fur  dtgr  pur- 
poses, making  a  total  of  #7,7s*',  ^jj/jj—bcingan  »T6P- 
age  of  $2. .52  per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 

Bnwklvn,  for  the  most  piirt,  is  eon.siderably  elevated 
above  tide-water.  At  the  time  of  its  settlement  the 
territory  was  ragged  and  broken.  Along  the  shore 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  New  Vork  City  an  irrenilar 
bluff,  now  known  as  The  Heights,  rmo  nbniptly  from 
the  water  s  e  Il'c,  but  the  shore  north  ami  .•^)Ulh  of  this 
bluff  wa.s  low  aud  niarshv,  indented  by  ntimerous 
creeks  and  inlets,  upon  wnieh  many  tide-mills  were 
located.  From  the  sliore  towards  the  east  there  was  a 
oonstant  suooession  of  abrupt  hills  and  deep  hollows 
until  (piite  an  elevation  was  reached,  while  the  south 
and  ea.Hi  Inirde]^  of  the  present  city  were  o<vup!cd  by  a 
broad  nitiLe  of  low  hills  extendiuir  into  (Queens  t-onnty. 
A  harlN>r-  and  ]iier  line  has  been  established  by  the 
State  legislature,  and  a  large  area  of  land  has  been  re- 
coveied  fi«m  the  a4ioiaing  river  and  Iwya.  1  n  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Oownnns  the  bsy  and  creek  of  that 
nanio  formerly  extended  ver>'  fir  into  the  sotithem 
portion  of  Brooklyn,  but  the  iiiarsli  lamls  ha\e  Ix'cn 
reclaimed,  and  the  creek  has  Ikcd  made  a  canal  about 
one  mile  in  Icnirth,  e:ipable  ol  receiving  vessels  of  light 
dnin,L.'lit.  in  the  south- west eni  portion  of  the  eity.  at 
Red  Hook,  are  situatetl  three  hirge  basins  or  enclosed 
doek.s,  iK'longinc  to  private  eoriH>rations :  the  basin  of 
the  .Atlaiitii-  I'<i>  k  Conniany,  whieh  covers  an  aica  of 
4((  acivs  of  water;  the  Lric  basin,  with  an  area  of  about 
C<)  acres  of  water;  and  the  Brooklyn  1  asin,  with  an 
ai^  of  about  40  acres  of  water.  These  basins  can  re- 
ceive vessels  of  any  sire,  and  are  surmnnded  by  larcpe 
warehouses.  Tlie  marsh-lands  about  Wallabont  Bay, 
a  deep  indeiitatioji  lying  between  the  old  cities  of 
BriM)klyn  and  William.sbiin:,  have  also  lieen  nMlainied, 
and  a  ba,sin  fimned  which  has  a"l<lcd  about  three- 
fourths  (if  a  mile  to  the  whnrfnae  of  the  city,  ^^'pou 
Wallab«jut  Bay  is  situated  the  U.  S.  navy-yard.  The 
first  iiureha.w  of  land  was  made  in  istd,  nnd  now  the 
United  .States  owns  nearlv  2'N)  a- res  of  land.  The 


,IiU00K.FlELD,  a  cit^'  of  Linn  e*j.,  Ma.  is  the  %'ard  proj)er  occupio*  45  acres,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high 
uiiiMIe  point  of  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Ibulroad,  brick  walk  It  oootaina  a  veiy  huge  diy  dodc,  erected 
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at  a  cost  of  $2,1 13.17.'i,  ami  fa|>alile  of  roi  i  iviiiir  ships  ' 
31M»  feetlontr.    Within  the  navy-yar<l  arc  lar>:t'  uiitriiic  | 
tMnadcB,  houpca  for  the  offiifrs.  iiia«,-hino-shoi»»,  ware- . 
lunueB,  stores  fur  munitions  of  war,  and  seTeral  marine 
Taflways,  and  aho  the  United  f^tatea  Naral  Lyeemn, 
containing'  a  lihrarj'  ami  vahialiK'  coUwtions  of  niin-  ] 
enils,  rrliii*,  antl  (.•urim-ities.    I'lmn  an  cniitii-n<'C  (o  the 
CiLst  of  ihc  navv-yanl  stands  the  U.  S.  Mariin'  \\u> 
pital.   A  much  hirgcr  portion  oi'  the  water-front  than 
WHS  needed  being  occupied  by  tlic  United  States  for  its 
navyojrardi  eevenl  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city 
to  porchaae  a  part  or  to  exchange  laTids  needed  bv  tlic 
United  8talc«  for  iL    The  matter  is  imt  yet  (Jnne, 
eonchnicd.     Bushwiek  Creek,  Itetwien  (Jreen- 
point  and  WillianiHlmri,'.  and  .\'e\vit»\vii  Creek,  the 
burthom  Imnn  lary  of  [lie  city,  have  been  iiuproTcd, 
and  the  latter    ii.ivigable  for  more  than  a  mile  furvca- 
aelB  of  light  draught.   The  water-front  of  the  city  be- 
lonjuiB  almost  entirely  to  pri\*ate  individnak  and  ourpo- 
ratioiw,  an'l  lint  very  tt  w  lurks  arc  owned  by  the  city. 
Along  the  water  tr.iiit  are  sitiuiietl  larire  warehon.ses, 
(miin-elevati(i-»,  sli  p  yanls,  siiL'ur-refiiieries,  oil-works, 
and  varions  uianufactorieH.    The  shijipiug  arriving  at 
and  deiHtrting  from  Brtwklyn  ducks  M  to  tlrat  of  New 
York  City  as  9  to  7 ;  tlie  sturMe  of  gnin,  su^r.  fluur, 
and  pctrulcnm  isTS  peroent  or  the  whole ;  while  that  of 
cciient!  iiirri-linmlisc  is  al)nnt  5*'.  ]>creeiit.  :  hut  Hniok-  ; 
lyn.  IxMiig  :i  |iurtot'ilie  p<trtof"Nt:w  York,  its  euuimeree 
is  not  reckoned  seiuuLUelv'. 

The  intimate  eonne<.aion  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  creates  an  immeiue  terr)'-(ravcl.  The  earli- 
est fearry  was  establiahed  aoon  after  the  first  scttlcuicnt, 
and  ran  from  the  present  Folton  Street,  Brooklyn,  to 
Peck  Slip.  New  York.  Previous  to  ISM,  when  Roh- 
ert  Fulton  le;i.-vLil  the  ferries  an  1  applied  steam,  the 
boat.s  um'  I  wi,re  row-boats,  tlat  sow.-,  with  sprit  Hails, 
two-uiu.'^tud  Bail- boats,  and  horrse- boats.  Four  ferrj' 
companieB>  owning  nine  ferries  (one,  the  Union  ¥cny 
Company,  ownini?  five),  ma  boat.<3  between  the  two 
cities  constantly  during  the  day  and  ni^ht  The  nmn- 
ber  of  persons  who  crosBcd  these  Icm'ea  was  over 
75,0<K),(KKJ  in  IH.SL'.  J>iirinp  the  same  year  2;},0(KX(KH) 
persons  crosj^ed  the  rultmi  Ferry.  Two  ferrv  couipa- 
ni<»nin  bo^its  between  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  and 
connect  with  the  vari(>n.><  railroad  and  steamboat  lines 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iludtion  Uiver.  The  neceanty  of 
a  better  means  of  intercourse  between  thetwocities,  free 
from  the  delays  caused  by  ice,  fcHrs,  and  tlie  passage  of 
TCflscls,  compelled  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Knst 
River.  In  ISIJ.J,  in  1829,  in  1836,  in  1S4|,  in  1-;V>. 
and  in  IHtia  projects,  some  of  them  very  elalx)rate,  were 
published  for  a  uridge.  Tliat  of  18G5  was  for  a  tubular 
suspension  bridge,  and  was  the  result  of  ten  years' 
study  by  the  eminent  engineer  Cul.  J.  W.  Adama 
This  led  to  the  pasMjre  of  the  Uridf;e  Act  of  April,  lsi>7, 
under  which  the  building'  of  the  bridge  was  commenced, 
hut  the  corjuirators  prclerrc<l  an  cni:iniH  r  of  lariier  cx- 
perieiK'C  in  bridjie-buildinir,  and  employed  Col.  J.  A, 
Roeblinv',  the  en^'itieer  of  tlic  Niairani  and  Cincinnati 
suspension  bridges:  and  aAcr  he  had  s]h-ui  a  year  in 
peneoting  his  ^ilans  they  were  appro vi  .1  i,y  the  Gov- 
ernment oomniission  and  by  a  consaltiug  board  of  eight 
eminent  engineers,  and  work  was  commenced  on  exca- 
vations for  the  towen*  in  the  Hjir'n;;  of  I  >>f>0,  but  wa.s  »jon 
interrupted  bv  the  death  of  (,'ol.  Roeblinir  i'rom  lock- 
jaw, the  result  of  an  accidental  iniury  to  his  foot.  lie 
was  succeeded  l)y  his  nou,  Col.  \V.  A.  Rocbling,  who 
had  been  his  able  as.Mst»nt  in  iill  his  lalNjrH  and  plans. 
Work  was  resumed  in  isTo,  the  caissons  built  and  muik, 
the  exonvationH  made,  and  the  cais.stms  filled  and  jrt'rfe<-t 
fouiiilatiotis  jirepiireil  for  the  lowers.  DnriiiLr  the  |iroL'- 
res.x  of  this  work  ( 'ol.  Rin  lilin);  wa.s  di.sabled  fn»ui  active 
persi»nal  supervision  of  the  work  by  the  "caisson  dkh 
ea.««',"  liiit  eontinueii  hi.s  tlionjiiirh  sujierintendence  of 
it,  \>y  the  aid  of  his  at^^ompli.shcd  wife,  from  his  sick 
chamber  till  its  completion.  May  24, 1883.  The  origi- 
nal estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  bridire,  exdnsive  of  the 
land,  was  95,000,000,  of  which  13,000,000  was  sab- 


'  scribcil  by  Rrooklyn,  $1  ,,')00,fK»<)  by  New  York  City,  at.i 
I  $j(H).()«)U  by  private  stockholders.  'J'bis  cirtiujate  w^ 
,  raised  to  ^,1NIU,UU0  in  and  evcntuaU;|-,  by  tbe 

groat  increase  in  the  cost  of  material.  dela>«  fnmi  ran- 
oos  causes,  a  chanee  of  organisatiun,  vexatioos  fiii- 
1  nation,  the  inenvLseil  lieijilit  of  the  structure,  the  eoef  tf 
laud,  etc..  ete,,  iiH  wsst  wa.senliaiiced  toaUuit  $|;'»,.^h 
— a  sutn.  lioweviT,  [tniportiotially  Uf-s  than  that  »if  any 
similar  stnieture.  it  is  the  largest  subUvn^ion  bridge 
in  the  world,  its  extreme  length  being  &UM>  fivt  - 
miles.  Uf  this  distauce,  the  two  sppRMchcs  &am 
BnM)klyn  and  New  York  comprise  :!533j  fret  (Btvokljn 
'.'Tl.  and  New  York  iritVJ}  feet  i  :  r!ic  riv<'r  ;-i<au.  Ibfb 
ieet  <i  iiK'ljo*.  The  two  loWfi-s»  o\  er  whieh  the  t'oarFUi- 
pen.sory  eable.s  iire  .'•tret<died  arc  l.'7>  tiet  alfo\e  fi'it- 
wal*T.  and  have  a  fuundation  7S  feet  deeji  on  the  New 
York  tower  and  4'>  feet  on  the  Rnwklyn.  Ther  are 
1 69  feet  above  the  bridge  nmdwayi  1 4U  x  50  feet  at  bich- 
water  Ihie,  and  1 S7  x  53  at  t  he  rtiuf-conrae.  The  eaUes. 
couipoMNl  each  of  j)andlel  L-alvanizcd  stcc-1  o:l- 

coateil  wires.  wnipf>ed  into  a  H>lid  cylinder  by  chwc-ljr- 
wouiid  wire,  trebly  painted,  are  eaeh  inches  in 
diaiuctcr,  and  contain  (exclusive  uf  the  wrapping  wirej 
H.ani  miles  of  wim  The  clear  height  of^  iliebri^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  river  is  185  feet  above  high  water: 
width  of  bridge,  KS  feet  It  is  divided  into  ao  elevalsd 
;  fmitpath.  two  waL'oii  n>adways,  and  two  niilri>ad-trs<ifc 
The  ears  are  to  be  drawn  by  an  cndlcKs  eliaiii  moved  W 
8lutionar>'  engines.  Its  onening  tKXMirrc-d  May  •_'4. 
li^H'A.  It  is  built  thoroughly,  and  there  is  no  sagging 
or  vibration.  It  is  to  be  coiwiected  with  railroad  route* 
tit  both  extremities^  (See  Bridobb,  (his  Tolume. ) 

There  tare  14  street-nulmad  companies  in  Brooklyn, 
with  .ST  lines;  one  comimny  owrm  ll'  lines,  and  an- 
other t'l.  In  ISSI  thcHC  coiiipaiiies  owned  l.*)7";i'<  ni!I(* 
of  imeks,  lf)MSears,  .'IT  dummy  en).'incs.  and  -')>4  '  In  r-*;-?- 
and  they  cjirried  .^0, 1  W,.'^i74  |Ki»«ngenL  Jn  addition, 
there  arc  two  lines  of  stages  and  cabs.  Nine  stem 
railroads  connect  the  city  with  different  portions  of  Loor 
Island.  The  principal  one  of  these  is  the  Ix>ng  Isbnd 
Railroad,  whow  main  line  runs  from  Hunter  s  Point, 
or  Long  Island  City,  sepanitcd  from  Hnniklvn  by  New- 
town Cnek,  to  the  ea.slcrn  end  of  lAtnfc  Islami.  and 
which  has  two  hranelies  in  the  city  proper.  In  1S.'*3 
it  o|>eratcd  .'.(">T  12  mill's  of  trai  k,  i>art  of  which  was 
leased,  owned  84  loeoinotives  and  TTu  cars,  and  carried 
7,4.58,141  passenfrers.  The  other  steam  railroada  con- 
nect Rrooklvn  with  the  sca-phore  in  Kint'S  and  Queen* 
counties,  in  IHs:^  they  owned  Ii4"2<>  miles  of  track,  2}» 
lii.  iiiiioti\e.s,  :ind  'J.'iri  ears,  and  carried  'J.-^^Mi.ooo  jias. 
sengers.  An  a  rule,  they  arc  in  oi>cnition  only  fnan 
April  until  Novomlier.  Two  elevated  railroads  have 
been  incor|H)rated  (1883),  but  the  line  of  one  is  mit  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  not  begun.  An  nmieiigioaid 
railroad  hasslso  lieen  chnrterva,  hot  DO  Steps  have  besB 
taken  to  ftirwani  the  project 

Brooklyn  Iuls  more  mannfactnring  establishments 
than  any  other  city  in  the  Unittnl  Stales  exeejit  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.    The  total  nutnlier.  a<-i^<nling 
to  the  census  of  IS80  (last  rerisiuo  including'  allj,  wss 
f>2T2;  their  capital,  #77,70(1,249;  average  nuiubcr  of 
hands  employed,  40,464  mak*s,  7221  females,  3ft36 
children;  annual  amount  of  wages  paid,  f24,;i4f).lW; 
value  of  material,  $I4.').2',M,(W  ;  value  of  yearly  |>rod- 
net,  $ly9,7r»4,.';>01.    Tlic>.'mil  iticrea.-H;  of  sugar-  and  pe- 
troleum-refining, rom*8and  cordate,  hats.  etc..  ete. .  s-tK* 
1880  make  the  total  product  in  iss.3  ovcnfc-'/io.iHio.inia 
SajEsr-vefloinf  jpielded  •59,7)1, 1  r>s  in  iKsii.  now  over 
$l(N),O0(>,(XX);  petrolcimi-n'fiiiing  in  I  S.st),  $15.1 15^293. 
now  over  t20,tNM),fHX).   Tlie  creaicst  nuniWr  of  mann- 
("letoriis  l.'»4i"ii  were  of  boots  and  ,'>Iioe>^.    Ilanl  jMin-elain 
(M  is  not  produced  elsewhere  in  Anioriea.    'llierc  are 
11  hanks  ill  the  city,  I  trust  ctuunany.  and  2  safe-deposit 
comiianies,    llie  resouni  s  of  inc  14  Kivimw  bank:i  of 
RrtHiklvn  on  June  :iO,  I H,s2.  were  tlfi.  1 82,7 1 7. :i8 ;  their 
deposits,  |K'>6.444,49.^.14;  theimuriduH,  $9,7£2,(iOa8&: 
their  o|)cn  accounts,  179,300.  The  city  also  contains  t 
lifo-insunoee  and  10  fire-iosonmos  compsnicSi  sod  8  gm 
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 ,   Gas  WM  introduced  into  the  ci^  in  Maruli, 

IM^  BrooUyn  still  dcpcndtv  upon  New  Yurk  tn  mine 
uie  is'iic  r..r  iis  .tma'^iucnts,  but  liusK  regulur  tlicntrts. 
Ai>  well  ilij  acioral  l:)r:,'y  hulls.  Tlie  Atwleiny  ol  Musie, 
li<-  largest  luill  or  tln  .ure,  coiiiuin.s  wnUM  I'ur  nejir'y 
2-'M>  pcTMoits.  Tlie  An  iSuSsociutiun  hoIJa  two  public 
cxbibitions  of  |ticturt<8  nniiually.  There  is  one  Uirve 
LMivulatin^  library,  the  Brooklyn,  containing  67«UUU  vul- 
iHiiee;  one  Wko  reference  library,  the  lionsr  Island  Hi^^- 
torn-ill  So'jiety ;  one  law  library ;  anil  many  ttniall  librii- 
ricH.  Then;  arc  »ix  (miminent  sucial  iliibh,  eii;bt  boat 
uiil  jiwrht  <  lubH.  an  1  iwiUe  scientific  association)!.  Tlic 
&nt  newspuper  ettlublishcd  in  Brooklyn  was  publislicd  ' 
in  1799,  and  now  there  are  16  papers,  all  devoted  to' 
Ilk-uI  interests.  Anion^  tlieac  ore  4  dai^ evening  newa- 
par>ers  uf  lurtre  circulation. 

Tlic  juihllc  s.  Ikk/Is  i)f  I?n>nklyn  are  under  the  foiitrnl 
of  a  board  of  tnlunition  of  torty-five  nicnilicrs,  ap|M»i«i- 
ed  ligr  tbo  mayor  to  serve  thn  c  \i%\t8.  Tliis  board  ap- 
minto  a  superintendent  of  schoob  and  two  Hasisianis. 
The  Bchoots  are  clamified  as  immniar,  intcnttcdiate, 
.'»iid  priniar>';  nn  !  tie  iiinsl  iIKTu  ult  problem  is  to  ae- 
c»mmo4lalc  the  pr  juarv  s<  linlurs.  In  iKS I  there  were  42 
cranimar  and  intennediai-'  si  Id  primar>'  si^hools, 

4  ci>ktrc«l  schools,  and  2  atteiidance  Hchools;  9t»,U7Tchil- 
■Ircn  received  instruction,  and  12.**'.)  tcaeh^werc  cm- 
plovod.  In  April,  I SS2, 00,876  pnpila  wcw  ragistered, 
and  there  were  <>4.2t«2  mttinL'H.  Nine  orphan  n^rhiAS 
■i'  iliis  cit  v  :irr  i>:iiti;illy  under  the  Control  of  this  board, 
and  there  were  l«il'7  m-holars  in  these  institutions  on 
Dec.  :U,  iSSl.  Evening  scIhkiIs  are  open  during  four 
QUMilhs  in  the  yi-.ir:  in  1X81  there  were  I.'i  such 
schools.  Including  2  tor  oolored  persons,  and  their 
C'Vt  was  $2i.t)l)t).  The  aiiiount  p;iid  to  teachers  in 
ISSl  was  $77K.r>I7.f»5,  mid  tuliil  cost  of  public 
sch.H)!.-.  W  IS  sl,0'.*t.'.'L: 1.;.  Connoctcil  witli  lliis  .sehool 
>y>rc;ii  is  a  tni:iiu  iiome,  where  221  boys  were  lodged 
iwi  iii-'riutc<I  (luring  The  private  flchools  in 

UriKiklyu  numbered  3U5  in  1880. 

The  private  benevolent  instHationa  hi  the  vitv  am 
xtry  niiiiu  rHus:  among  them  are  I"  ori>han  asylums, 
4  nui^r.t^s,  17  hospitids,  2i(  dispensiiries,  IH  homes  for 
the  ajred  and  disabled,  an<l  some  38  other  Ixnovolcnt 
and  aid  societies.  There  are  abso  7U  Masonic  liKlges, 
W  Odd  Fellows'  lu  liit's.  luid  about  1 5*  •  other  secret  and 
benevolent  societies.  The  public  charities  of  Kings 
county  are  the  almshouse,  the  ins:inc  asylum,  atid  a  nur- 
•erv  (.ill  l.>;-;it<'  l  ;ii  Ki  iilnishl.  and  the  |M-'iiiti  iiti:ir\-. 

Br.N.kl  yn  liioiitHig  been  cidkil  the  "'city oft  liurclies." 
In  lt'>4)ii  the  first  church  was  or^aniKe^l,  and  in  ir)G6 
tiie  firat  church  editicc  was  erected  within  the  oresent 
liiuits  of  Biwoklyn.  The  earty  ehuwhes  beloitfred  to  the 
l>iit^-h  Kefoniicd  Clmr  h,  nitd  nttti!  ubont  I7'H1  were 
iiriler  the  direei  su|ht\  ision  nl  the  (  "laiisib  iti  Uulland. 
The  followin  l.iMc  shows  die  miinlier  of  churches,  their 
membeitihi])  in  I8{i2,  and  date  of  tirst  orgauization : 

Ka.      Membmi  Diita. 

Methodist.   53        13,469  17M 

Pr«ibyt«riMi..   S7  UJiM» 

Ciin*rrviniti«nal...   21  0,:j04  1H44 

36         11,512  17H4 

Datch  Befvmied             16  4,6S7  liS60 

Lutheran                     14  4,000  1M7 

Univemallrt                   8  600  1H43 

Unitarian....   .   3  MO  IKU 

Jewish  «  »iO  1830 

MiacellaumiM ......... — .  81  3^ 

Suman  Cktholic             44  WJOOO  18» 

2T«  171.473 

The  number  of  beautiful  churches  in  the  city  is  very 
l»r>fe:  amonir  them  are  Holy  Trinity.  St.  Ann's.  St. 
Vatil  n.  (.'hr'.fit  ChMri;h  (in  the  K:wtern  District),  (  irm' 
(.'liiirh  (in  the  Kjwtoni  District*,  Kpis  opal;  the  I'l 
j^riiu't),  Contrregational ;  St.  John's,  ]Methoili>t  ;  St. 
Charles  Hiirruiueo  and  Ht.  Stephen's,  Uoiuan  Catholic. 
Ill  yiiw.  iMrtH.  the  «imer*t<»ne-«f  a  Ri»innn  Catholic 
Kitliedr.il,  wliicfi  will  oreiipy  ;m  ciif'ri'  Iiloek,  Wiis  laid  : 
<H>1)'  a  veiy  small  poriion  has,  however,  been  completed. 


In  Brooklyn  and  the  teiritory  adiqininR  in  Kings  and 
Queens  onnntien  are  situated  7  nubltc  cemeteries  and  s 

I.ir^e  nuudicrof  |>rivn(e  ones  bclonciniT  tn  v:ir"rin><  vtA'.s 
ions  and  benevolent  biKietifc"*.  Greeuwooil.  the  l  ir^est, 
famed  fur  it<»  Ijcauty  and  its  huii'lsoino  iiioinimetits,  was 
(>ri;auixcd  in  l>;ir<,  and  contains  460  acres,  its  paths  arc 
over  17  miles  in  length,  and  ii.s  stone-bedded  avenues 
2t)  ulikM.  It  haa  4  miles  of  piiies  supplied  irom  tha 
city  waterworks,  tt  Ukes,  and  U'li  miles  of  sewers  con- 
necting with  1140  rctciving-basitis.  The  aiiiiu:il  num- 
ber of  interments  of  late  has  been  bclwecii  live  and 
six  thousand,  and  the  total  number  on  .Jan.  I.  1S82, 
was  2IU,UU4,  while  the  number  of  lots  sold  was  2^,719. 
The  receipts  tor  188)  were  $424,1)10.93.  and  the  ex- 
penses $4 1 7,470.40.  Cypress  Hills  ('mictery.  about  one 
mile  cast  of  the  city,  was  orpanized  iii  1*^47.  It  occu- 
pies an  ilevateil  iid.L'e  of  1.(11(1,  ami  i-oniaitis  about  4O0 
acn'*.  Here  are  buncd  soutc  4O0U  soldiers,  and  uj>- 
wanis  of  3r*,<NHj  bodies  tmnsfenx'd  from  hural-lots  in 
New  York  City.  The  total  number  of  inteimenls  Is 
103.454.  The  cemetety  of  the  Kvcrgtcens,  on  the 
ea-stem  bonier  of  the  city,  avu.'-  im  iii  norated  in  I84y; 
it  contain.M  275  acres.  Tlic  total  nuuiocr  oi  inicruients 
is  7y4(j.  'I  he  Roman  Catholic  cemetcr}' of  the  Holy 
Croess  at  Flat  hush  contains  3t>  acres,  in  which  3.'j,000 
inicrmcniti  have  been  made. 

The  city  is  j-'ovemed  by  a  mayor  and  a  boarri  of  alder- 
men of  twenty-five  menib<>r8.  one  fnmj  each  ward,  elected 
to  serve  two  vcars.  'ihe  priiieipal  deii;irl!iK  iits  of  the 
city  goverauient  are  limrttei* — viz.,  those  of  tinancc, 
ireiusiir}',  audit,  law,  city  works,  assosKmcnt,  collci-tion, 
arrears^  police  and  excise,  health,  buildinfs.  parks,  and 
public  instruction.  Of  these  the  romptralwr,  who  is 
head  of  the  finance  depart  luedl,  and  the  auditor  arr  ihr 
oidy  officials  elected,  all  the  ulhei^  Ik  iiil^  appointet]  by 
the  mayor.  The  existing  system  is  ot  recent  cstabrsh- 
mcuL  By  an  amendment  to  the  charter  paired  May 
25,  1880,  which  look  effect  on  Jan.  1, 1882,  a  radical 
change  was  instituted.  The  mayor,  whoec  tcnn  of 
office  is  two  years,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  gor- 
emiiieiit  of  (lie  eity ;  he  has  full  power  to  nppoint  the 
gn'al  majority  of  the  city  ofiit  ials,  and  the  rifr  'n  of  con- 
firmation by  the  aldermen  no  longer  exists.  The  power 
of  remo>'al  is  not  as  fiee,  each  official  having  a  ri|tht  to 
appeal  to  the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court  from 
the  decision  oi'ihe  mayor.  The  finance,  trrnsnrrA'.  and 
audit  depart  UK  nt.s  Iinvc  charge  of  the  finaiu  <  s  and  the 
money  reeeivcd  and  paid  out  by  the  eity.  The  assess- 
ment, colleetion,  and  arrears  departments  levy  and  col- 
lect the  taxf  s.  l  ite  expenditure  of  the  city  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ktard  of  estimate,  composed  of  the  nuijnir, 
conii)truIler,  auditor,  «>u»ity  treasurer,  and  snpcrvjsor- 
at-lafL'e.  wIk*  rei-ei\e  and  act  (ipon  llie  est'nniles  fiir- 
n'shed  by  tlie  tliilerent  dejuirtuienlH  and  ollieialH,  «tid 
their  final  rei»ort  is  revised  by  the  board  of  aldermen, 
who  may  reuaee,  but  cannot  increase,  the  amounts 
approprtated.  The  a])t)ropriation8  for  the  yen  18H3 
werc$C..048,tlin.<>|.  Tlie  t(.tal  debt.  Dec.  31,  1882.  wa« 
$42.16.*»,0.-)1.|«J,  with  a  sinkin-  fund  of  |4,r.71,:i27.7y, 
leaving  the  net  deht    .7.4'.i.;.7l!.;.  (0. 

The  watcr-.'^upply  ot  l  he  city  in  puldie,  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  city  works.    The  water  was  intro- 
duced in  1858,  and  is  obtained  from  the  watershed  of 
Ixing  Island,  rormed  li^  the  irreiralar  ridge  of  hiw  hflls 
whirli  eMeiiils  froiii  New  York  l?ay  (fi  ^iontauk  Point, 
It  ih  l.rouiilit  ill  a  hriek-eovciLHl  *uiidiut  to  Hie  n^serAoir 
at  Ridgcwood,  on  the  ca.steni  bonier  of  the  city,  into 
which  it  is  foned  bv  three  powerful  engines;  a  fi>urth 
will  soon  Ui  luhlcd.    The  f;irth(  sL  pond  wod  is 
miles  from  the  city  hall.  The  KidL-ewixid  mcrvoir  is  170 
feet  alxnc  wa  level,  and  has  a  capacity  of  IfilMKHKOOO 
j  L'allon.s.    Connecttnl  with  the  di>trll  niion  of  water  is 
'  Mount  1  'rofcpecL  reservoir,  at  the  ma'n  entrance  of 
I  I'rospect  Park,  whieh  holds  about  2i>,(k)0.ih>o  gallons. 
A  storage  reaenroir  bas  ako  lx:cu  recently  built  at 
I  Ileiii)>siead  with  a  capacity  of  about  l,««>,tMHMWO  gal- 
lons.   Tlic  iweiiuc  deri\cd  fruni  M  i  viter  (ax  in  ISSI 
I  was $917,04 J. 4C;  5d,;i6o  bousij<  and  -i,i>a6  rear  buiid- 
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inirs  wore  .supplied  witli  walcr.  ami  ;lic  iiveniL'e  ciiiily 
(M  iiMiiiiption  W]i.s;i2,s<;2,;>',i8  Lallniis,  'rhcw»i«Mup|)ly 
is  to  ba  iiierexsfd  during  the  ye«r  I^J>.>. 

The  paid  lire  Jepartuient  was  introduced  in  Brookl.vn 
In  im^,  Uu  Jiiu.  1,  li^:^,  the  i\mx  utnl  Bppllnllu^ 
••mptnyed  cuin'sied  of  'i5('>  men.  76  liorscs,  21  eiiKini  ti, 
24  htjse-tcudej's.  7  hook-aud  ladder  Ini  l:>  umI  I2il 
uiilcs  of  telejimph-wire  on  jHiltrs  of  its  owii  u  uImj  used 
20  miles  of  Wire  lH,'l<iiii;iiii;  to  diri.  ivnt  tcli'L'ra|»(i  com- 
panies. The  total  uumber  ot  hreij  durins;  i.s^t  was  4.4", 
with  u  loss  of  fU27,14S.  In  1848  oocuired  the  large.^ 
tire  known  in  the  biMozy  of  Brooklyn,  which  dottivyed 
seven  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  Dee.  8,  I»76, 
occurred  the  tire  most  destructive  of  life :  on  tliat  nighty 
in  the  midst  of  the  i>erlormancc  before  a  eruwiltd  iM.use, 
the  liruoklyn  Theatic  took  fire,  ami  '2'X'>  pi'iNuiis  ]N„r- 
ished.  Until  l87Uthe  imiIicc  tim-e  of  iirookiyn  was  ia- 
corpomtcd  with  that  of  New  York  City.  Tlie  head  of 
the  police  deptuUuent  is  now  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
In  1883  the  foTMi  consisted  of  1  superintendent,  I  in- 
spector, 14  captains,  6i  sorA'oants,  32  rounds^men,  25 
detectives,  48<>  pjitrolnicii,  ami  33  doormen.  During 
the  >  iiiif  yc'.ir  l'T.T.Vs  a:n  >!.-.  wi  re  made ;  l'Ji.*»  lost  chil- 
dren were  recovered ;  profierty  valued  at#ll)7,84U.24  was 
received,  and  pi-o})crty  valued  at  ?i'J6,2y»i.  1 0  restored 
tu  the  owners.  Tlie  inspection  of  steam-boilers  is  also 
nrider  the  control  oPthe  police  departnient,  Theboaid 
of  excise  duriiiK  ISM2  fn">"iteil  277(i  lifjuor  licenws. 

BrtHtklyii  is  part  of  the  second  judicial  dcpurtiiicnt  of 
the  State,  in  h  IulIi  an;  i  Ic  ted  live  judjicsof  tlir  supi  i  uic 
court.  The  other  uourt.s  ai-e  the  city  court  of  Brooklyn, 
with  three  judges,  the  connty  court  and  court  of  sessions, 
four  police  justice.*),  and  three  jusii(^t>s  of  the  ]M!Sioe;  ana 
alaotho  U.  S.  district  and  the  U.  iS.  circuit  courts  for 
the  eiistcm  district  of  New  York  State. 

The  health  of  the  city  is  considered  above  llic  a\  eni^rc. 
The  mtc  of  mortality  p^r  lo.  io  wa.s  '2h  m  in  1x75,  24 '70 
in  l.s7«»,  22  10  in  l^n,  2in^:>  in  l.s7S.  2108  in  1879. 
23-33  in  IHHi),  24  83  in  I  SSI,  and  24.  y7  in  1 882. 

Ilie  total  nuiuber  of  huikiiui-'H  in  the  city  in  Decern* 
ber,  l(W3.«sst}l,lM0,  an  inerestsc  of  4315  in  two  years. 
Anionp  the  structures  worthy  of  special  notice  arethosc 
of  the  Ijong  Island  Ili.sturicnl  S<H'iefy,  nrulmbly  the 
finest  in  the  city,  the  Art  Association,  the  Brooklyn 
Library,  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  (Jarficld  buildiiic, 
and  the  new  I>ime  Savings  Hank  buildini;.  The  pidi|:c 
buildings  con.s'st  of  the  city  hall,  built  in  IS  l,'i-4ri:  the 
muaicipal  building,  opposite  the  city  hall,  built  in  l^7^> : 
the  eourt'hoUM\  adjoiningthe  municipid  buildinp.  built 
in  1X62;  the  jail,  sKuatml  near  Fort  firccne ;  and  the 
c(jiir!iy  jiriiid  iitiaiA ,  in  the  south  eastern  part  tif  the 
city.  (Tliis  pcnitentian,- is  Rclf-siihtaiiiinp  ;  itsenminpi 
for  1S8I-S2  were  $73,t»SS.W,  and  its  ex^icnditurcs 
$»".2.".-)"  The  prisoners  arc  engaged  chiefly  in  making 
^li  H-  iimlcracontwctwith  n  private  coritomtion.)  A 
building  is  «<K)n  to  be  erected  by  the  U  S.  (lovcrnmoiit 
for  the  u.'ic  of  the  post-office,  the  U.  S.  courts,  etc., 
$8(M»,(HK)  having  been  aitpmpiiated  for  it  by  Congress. 

Oiioofilie  most  chariiiiiii;  teaturcs  and  greatest  at- 
tr.K'tions  of  Brooklyn  is  found  in  its  ptiblic  pleasorc- 
grounds.  These  mv  the  ( 'if  V  I'ark,  near  the  iia\'y-vard, 
ooTcrinf  7  acres;  (  in  ,11  Tark,  in  South  Bn>oklyn, 
covering  2  acres;  Tompkins  Park,  near  the  ccntre'of 
the  city,  covering  s  acres;  Washington  l*ark,  or  Fort 
(Iroeiie,  a  .short  dist.incc  cast  of  the  city  hall.  ■  o\,  riuL- 
30  aen^s  :  an  I  Prospect  I'ark.  the  principal  park  oi  the 
city.  Thi'  last  was  suggested  by  tlie  suix-css  of  Central 
park  in  New  York  City,  and  was  laid  out  by  the  sjinu; 
landscapC'gaitlencrs,  Ohnstead,  V^iaz  &  Co.  A  com- 
mission was  ap|H>inted  in  iSa<J  which  reiiorttil  plans  for 
three  lar.;<'  and  five  small  parks  and  a  panide-LTound. 
The  great  <..-i  „['  I'ro-p.vt  Park  lias  pn  vcnted  the 
(.•otupletiooul  ilii  odier  two  lar^-'c  itarks.  i'njis|»cct  Park 
is  situatcil  on  .\|ount  Prospect,  an  elevated  ridge  in 
thesotithern  portion  of  the  city  ai^joining  Flatbush,  and 
contains,  with  the  parade-ground,  5,5t»  acres.  The  cost 
of  the  land  was  $5,«KHJ,tKM),  and  nearly  $.i,(M)0.(MH>  have 
beon  expended  in  improvements,  oxcluaivc  of  the  cost  i 


of  niainfcnanoe.    T1)C  site  of  the  jiark  h  «'l  irf  it  r.si- 
und  advaiiiaL'cs— ri  tna  jiiUiron;  view  ..1'lhc  illv  and  tlie 
harbor,  fiiif  Hiwi<ied  iiills.  and  a  ruiiiiiK  countn'.  It 
contains  a  lake  of  al<out  .>tJ  acres,  a  loological  gardi-- 
of  25  acrc^,  lu«ri>.s  tor  lield-spona,  and  piinio-^und^ 
It  isals<>  proiMNMid  toeieetsnobserratofj'UKla  mitseom 
j  The  drivf  >  ni  tlic  park  ciivcr  <>  miles,  the  r'dii  j  ?T»fi« 
I  3  miles,  and  ilie  foot-paths  II  uidcs.    For  iJtc  L.-i  Ir" 
|yi.irs  about  4,O0U,(WU  perSODS  have  viahed  the  t>ark 
annually,  is.  W.  G.  i 

UKUOKS,  CBABI.KM  Timothy  (18I3-l8s3),  sr 
American  author,  was  bom  atSaleui,  Mass.,  June  2U, 
1813.    He  gra  lu.ital  at  tfarrAnl  College  l83**,  sndal 

Cambriilt'C  Divinitv  SduKil  I'^H.i     He  Id-inie  paMcr 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Ni  wpiort.  K.  1.,  in  lv:T 
ill'  n-.'-ii.'lK'd  his  )ia.-.tur,il  I  lialTc  ill  1*7.;  oti  a<-euUDl  Of 
impaiix'd  eyesight,  and  devoted  liimsclf  lo  btcmry  piir 
suits,  chicHy  to  translating  from  the  (ieruian.  Il.^ 
principal  works  are — a  translation  of  Schiller's  Wilfiim 
7W  (1837) ;  Schiller's  Ihmmpe  nfthe  Artn,  etc  (ItMT); 
Gi'mutn  I^nct  (1853);  Goethes  Fatint,   Vnn  \ft 
(l.'<57);    TiDcntii-fire   Srmtvin»:    The    Snnjilicitii  nj 
('firi,<t'>   TittchiiifjK  (Is.")'.r  :    Tli'-  .JtJisiml.   iWtm  the 
German  ilS()3);  Rivhters  litnti,  2  vols.  ils64):  hi* 
Ilrx}}erm.  2  vol.<«.  (I8t»5) ;  I/inimnti'it  Jir'-rton/,  bv  lito- 
puld  Schefer  ( 18(17 ) ;  World- h  irst,  from  Schefer  ( 1 873]; 
and  lUickcrt's  Wliuhm  nf  the  linthtuiua  (1883).  lie 
also  publ  shed  a  numlxT  of  minor  iK>cni!=.    II..  ^.  5 
csiHK-ially  successful  as  a  tnmslator  from  the  (J.  iua.t. 
He  died  at  Nt  updH,  June  14.  1883. 

BKUOKS,  liKV.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  an  American  an 
thor  an  i  a  clergyman  in  the  Kpi.scopal  Church,  was  borT; 
in  Boiiton.  Dec.  1 3, 1835,  lie  entered  the  I^atiu  Schuvi 
in  I84ti.  and  thcnoe  entered  Ilarvard  Collcire  in  1851, 
gnidiiatiug  in  the  year  IS55.  Immediately  after  hi? 
gnida.ttfun  he  taught  for  a  year  in  the  BiMtun  Ijatin 
School.  In  lS5ti  he  entered  the  theological  scuiin  r 
at  Alexandria,  \'a.,  and  was  ordained  deacon  m  uic 
year  I85'.».  (jn  his  ordination  he  entered  upon  hif 
duties  as  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  l^iiii* 
adelidiia.  In  I8li2  ho  accepted  a  call  to  the  raetorailiip 
of  the  Chur.di  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  8auc  nty. 
succeeding  his  former  |)astor  in  Boston,  the  Kcv.  Alex- 
ander H.  Vinton,  D.  In  the  year  ISO'J  he  aoccptixi 
a  adl  to  iKjoonio  the  rector  ul'  i  riiiitv  Chun-h,  Ikxston 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Kiirht  Hcv.  Mantun  tlast- 
buni.  In  Nov.,  Ih72,  Trinity  Cliureh  was  destroj-cd  in 
the  L'n?.-it  Boston  fire,  and  the  congregation  Witr>)ii|i|ml 
in  TcH-hnologic-al  Hall  until  the  new  Trinity  Cbim.-h  wu 
completed  in  Feb.,  1877.  In  the  spring  of  I.SHI.  I^. 
Hmuks  was  elected  Plumim-r  |iruliss<ir  <>f  Christijic 
morals  and  preacher  to  the  university  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, to  suoceed  the  Kcv.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.  Tlis 
poMtion  he  declined.  In  the  summer  of  1882  he  took 
a  year's  v;ication  in  Knrope. 

Dr.  Bn»oks  h:is  published  the  following  Works:  a 
volume  of  S  Tiiin»»  (1878);  /^fxfiirtM  on  I^yftcfiiuo. 
Wfon/  the  Divinity  Sclioul  i,f  V.i!,.  Cullc^;c  ( 1  sTv . :  Vh 
Itilliiiiur  rf  .lr<iix,  a  (oiir.-ic  ot  ktlun's  on  the  ,ii>hti 
Bohlcn  foundation  in  th  -  Churt-h  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
I'hikidelph'a;  and  Thf  CiDullmf  tUf  Lm  il  nud  Otker 
Ser'ti'iiix  \  I  SSI ).  Dr.  Brooks  has  al.*i  written  a  prcfiKS 
to  a  co|le<  i  ion  of  thoughts  fhim  Ucan  Stanley's  WT^tiun 

BKOOKVILLK.  the  countr-seat  of  Jefferson  co.. 
Pa.,  is  at  tin-  lira  1  of  Red  Bank  Creek.  lt>2  miles 
N.  K.  of  l'itt.Hl>urv%  on  tlie  I^>w-Gnidc  divi.sion  of  the 
Alleghany  \'alley  llailnnid.  The  town,  finely  situated 
on  a  hillside,  h:is  five  hotels,  two  banks  (one  national', 
three  weekly  newspapers,  seven  churches,  and  ci-jlii 
schools,  with  a  fine  public-school  building.  It  ha* 
three  foundries,  two  wi»ollen-mill.s,  three  tlour-niilb. 
three  saw-mills,  three  planinv'-inills,  and  encim^  .ml 
Ixjilcr- works.  It  was  settled  in  IH30  and  incori»orat*d 
in  is:{2.  It  is  in  a  lumber  and  bituminous  coal  rcgkNk 
and  has  an  a>;ricultund  aoctetv.    1'opulation,  2KVi. 

BHOTIIKlIS  OFTHK  CHRISTIAN  SCIIOOI-S, 
nn  onler  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  devofe<l  to  tk 
gratuitous  iostruction  of  youth.  It  was  founded  by  Jcaa 
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Hai>tlste  <Ic  la  Salli'  n(1.")I-17IO\  n  native  of  Blieims  in 
FnirH-f,  a  jcnMni  of"  illiiHtriuus  1  iiiavc  an<l  prcat  nionil 
excellence.   Pereeiving  that  the  triiirnv  of  tlie  chiliJnn 
of  the  poor  wns  sndly  neirlcctcd,  and  that  fur  want  of 
proper  guidnncf,  l»th  mental  and  moral,  (hey  were 
in  (Inneer  of  falling  into  the  pross  ininioraliiu>8  of 
the  time.  La  ?alle  conceived  the  idea  of  estal'fshinp 
s<»-b<i«_>ls  I'or  their  iirojii  r  insh  urtiiai     Tln'  r  i  Ii  liail 
universities  and  culle^-es  Hulhcient  to  nu  t  t  ilieir  re- 
quircDicnts,  but  education  with  the  poor  wa.s  at  the 
k»w«8t  ponible  elh.  To  remedy  thin  evil,  JLa  isalle  col- 
kseted  about  him  men  of  kindred  spirit,  find  after  dmvr- 
inp  up  rules  for  their  puidance  hy  which  they  were  for- 
bi<KUn  to  take  holy  on  lei's,  lie  ami  twelve  nihirs  on  the 
6th  of  June,  HV.i4,  in  a  niiKlest  litiie  chapel  at  A'aiiviianl. 
near  Paris,  took  the  presi-ribcd  vows  and  becan  tlie 
sreat  work  of  cstaUiuiing  ft«6  achooL>  for  the  poor. 
They  ioanjaruratcd  a  new  n^'Mom  of  education,  tlie 
"  mutnid-simiiltanooaa."    I^a  Salle  dcrnicd  the  true 
bnsis  of  knowledfNS  to  be  reason  an'l  jini^'nient,  and 
lai<l  a  narticnlar  importance  npon  llie  .study  of  the 
vcm;iciilar.    Before  h's  time  I^itin  had  been  ihc  basis 
of  all  studies,  and  pupils  wuuld  be  grounded  in  it  before 
they  even  understood  the  muthertungtie.  1 1  c  re venti'd 
the  nnlcr  of  studies,  without,  however,  neL-leetinj;  the 
lii^'Iid  bran -lies.  Tlie  system  eouiuieniled  itself  to  siich 
piiLl'c  r.i\or  iluit  it  WHin  hrouirht  truiii'li'  tn  ihc  -Inor  of 
the  brotherhood  ;  tor  hardly  had  llicy  l>ci;uii  tlie:rwork 
when  the  general  8chool-  and  writing-maiiters  united  in  a 
pedtion  to  the  Krcnub  Purliauienl  osking  fur  an  indict- 
tnent  aiminst  the  brothcts.  for  tlieir  itmtnitons  sj-Btcoi 
hii<l  deprived  these  t<'arlicrs  of  eitiployiucnt.  'i'lic 
Parliament  i.ssiied  a  tlijiicc  ai'a  ri^t  the  hnitlicrs,  tur- 
biddini.'  tlifin  to  receive  into  tlicir  s<  hiMjl.s  utiu  r  chil- 
dren than  tlio.se  whose  fatlicra  were  nuturioitsly  jtoor, 
and  to  teach  ibeiu  only  the  Imuichee  propoitioned 
to  the  roudition  of  tbetr  parents.   These  nstriclions 
hindered  the  brothers  in  the  prosecution  of  their  sys- 
tem and  retarded  the  aih  ancrim  nt  of  I  he  sduKils.  Yet 
•  at  the  death  of  l<:i  Salle  in  I  Tin  there  e.\isie<l  in  vari- 
rions  parts  of  Kiirope  2S  .s4  ho(»I.H.  maintained  by  li74 
btulhere,  wherein  I'S^r)  nnpiU  were  laii»ihL    In  ITiTj 
theonlerwas  approved  bv  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  At 
the  onthrcak  of  tlie  Pri'iieh  llevoliitioti  the  Coiistitiiciit 
.Ss.'^eiuljly  .sopiircssed  all  reliiiioiis  ciiiii^rcrations,  and 
Umtlicr  .\^'atfioii,  the  sii]icrior-L;ciirral  of  the  broth- 
erhood, tearing  that  the  savage  fury  of  the  mob  then  in 
power  might  be  turned  against  the  order,  addre^^cil  the 
Aawoubly.  niaintaininc  that  the  institation  existed  only 
Tar  the  pcuj^le,  it.<)  members  having  abandoned  every- 

thini:  in  or  icr  to  devote  theni.>*elve«  to  jiopiilar  cdu- 
ealitni;  and  that  the  (lispei-Mion  of  (he  onler  woiiKI 
deprive  the  children  of  their  teachers  and  the  tcaeh- 
crs  of  their  livin.i:.  iJiit  the  A.s.seml)ly  on  Au^'tist  is, 
\l*.f2,  pa88C<l  a  decree  in  whieh,  although  i>ayin_'  a 
tribute  to  the  worth  of  the  onler  by  declaring'  that 
they  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  eoniitry,  they  onleivd 
tli.it  the  bnitherhooil  ]»■  annlhil.iti;<l,  its  ini  iulx  r>  ilis- 
|M>rscd,  and  its  proiKTty  coiifis  aled.  This  decix-e  being 
earried  in*o  effect,  the  .'^  h<M.!s  were  broken  up  in  the 
eitiea.  Thoiigh  dispersed  and  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty, the  brothers  aid  not  abandon  the  children  of  the 
poor,  hilt.  s  aftcriiiL'  tlicmselvefl  here  and  there  in  the 
villaL'cs  ami  hiditu  iimier  the  secular  dret^,  aiutinucil 
scH-retly  tr>  teayh.  Sonio  went to  Other oities  and  tuand- 
•h1  new  establishments. 

The  banishment  from  Francamitf^blltshort  duration, 
for  when  Napoleon  seized  supreme  power  the  brothers, 
taking  courage,  emerged  from  thctr  hidfng-Tilaees,  and 
in  I.S04  openly  resinned  their  s(  bonis.  N  ipulcon  ass'st- 
ed  and  protecteil  llicni.  a  rcslttration  followed,  and  their 
work  pn'^.'re.s.sed  with  womlerful  suc«'ess.  Novices  flix  k- 
ed  to  their  houses  a.skin<r  admittance  to  I  he  bn>thcrh(Mtd, 
new  schools  wen>  cimtinnally  opcnc<l,  and  the  poor  under 
their  care  rapidly  rose  to  a  degree  of  educational  excel- 
lencc  never  known  Wforc.  Evening  schools  were  o|K»tied 
fcir  the  ediiiation  id"  adults,  an  I  t  In mils  of  workintr- 
men  devoted  their  leisure  hours  in  l;&tcniuj{  to  the  in- 


struction.s  of  the  brothers.  When  the  war  between 
France  and  ficrniany  broke  out  in  ISTO  the  bndhers 
wea*  »-.illcd  upon  to  uiMlcrtakc  the  duties  of  nurses  in 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  field,  and  thnni.Ldiout  that 
Iieriod,  and  during  the  insunx-ctioii  of  the  C'onimuno 
that  iulluwed  it, so  noble  were  their  labors  that  the  due 
do  Nuailles.  dirpttor  of  the  Academy,  iu  the  seasion  ofT 
.All!.',  s.  \H--j,  (oiiti  rred  on  them  the  prise  of  courage, 
devotion,  ami  sell-s;urifiee. 

After  establishing  houses  all  over  Italy,  Belgium, 
Geruianyi  Austria,  Switacrland,  Spain.  England,  and 
Iixland,  ra  1837  they  landed  unon  the  banks  of  the 
St.  I/:iwrcnce  and  commenced  tlicir  work  in  America. 
In  IS4ti  they  founded  scIukiIs  in  Haltimnre,  in  lf<4s  in 
New  York,  and  in  i  s.'d  in  l'liiladel|diia.  They  now  (in- 
duct flourishing  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  where  a  vast  number  of  pupils  are  taught.  In 
the  province  of  the  United^  States,  oon8ietiu|[  of  the 
disincts  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  San  Franeiseo,  and 
.St.  liouis,  they  have  under  their  cniitnil  and  nianape- 
niciit  coUeucs  emlowcd  with  univci-sity  ]>rivilcire.s,  .'» 
academics,  4S  paro<  hial  schools,  4  asyhinis.  '2  industrial 
sehiKiK  I  institute,  and  1  [irote*  tonite.  wherein  nearly 
lax)  brothers  instruct  i;4.():W  nnj.ils.  The  brotherhood 
has  established  itsi-lf  in  Chili,  Ecuador,  Madagascar,  ihe 
Seychelles.  British  India,  Cochin  China,  and  China. 
Ill  Is?--  the  I  luihcrhood  throuiihoiit  the  world  bad 
under  their  c<iiitrol  iL'CiS  houses.  Il,f<.ss  brothers,  l.itiS 
novices,  and  ;!T^,7'.•S  iiupil.s.  (K.  II. ) 

BUOUaiLiM,  John  i  IS1()-|8.S0).  actor  and  play- 
wriler,  was  born  in  Dubl  n,  Trclnnd,  May  tl,  IKIO. 
Wh  ic  he  was  j-et  a  child  h  s  fithcr  died,  but  he  had 
•.riM)  I  udvantasres  for  «'  lu -  ation,  an  1  Liailuatcd  with 
lniti.tr  at  Trnitv  CollcL'e,  |)ul)liti.  He  In-lmii  to  stu'ly 
nicdieinc,  but.,  l)ein!r  thrown  upon  Irs  own  resources, 
went  to  liondon,  where  for  a  time  he  taught  drawing, 
but  finally  became  an  actor.  His  first  appearance  was 
at  TottennnTn  Theatre  in  IH3t)  in  the  play  of  Thm  and 
Ji'rr>/.  Wh'le  employed  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  he 
coiiipo.s<.'d  his  first  burles<iuc,  Life  iu  ihe  CloiuU,  for 
Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  atlerwards  famous  as  a  comedian, 
lie  also  assisted  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault  in  composing 
huiilnn  AMintiice.  He  became  manager  of  the  I>on- 
(Inn  Lyccuni,  and  wrnte  for  it  several  siRW.ssful  plan's. 
Hut  his  uianaL'etiienl  haviiiL'  involved  him  in  financial 
trouble,  he  caiiie  to  Anieriea  in  I84l2  to  retrieve  his 
sunken  fortune!*.  Aiier  making  a  professional  toiu- 
thniugh  the  leading  eitics,  he  settled  down  for  a  while 
in  Hew  York  in  connection  with  Barton's  Theatre,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  comedies,  among  whieh  wero  The 
[,-i<h  K!i)lif.i~it.  A/Tx  Ftii'r  in  lA)ri\  etc.  In  IX-'>o  he 
opened  Brougham  Lyceum,  which  soon  became  Wal- 
laek's  Theatre,  and  brouLdit  out  several  new  jdays. 
Af\er  managing  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre  for  the  season 
of  IH.')(>-.'j7,  he  rctunied  to  AVallaek's.  During  all  this 
time  he  was  busily  employed  in  WTiting  new  plaj-s,  some 
of  which,  -Mi  I*fOth')iihi)i  and  Cofunif/ux,  were  extniva- 
rant  hitrlcsiiues.  while  several,  as  Rnnunirr  uml  iu^if- 
ill/  and  I'lni/inr/  with  Fire,  W(  re  nf  a  higher  onler.  In 
1801  he  went  to  London,  wh.  le  lie  silent  five  yean, 
achieving  great  suocesB,  and  besides  other  work  com- 
posed  The  Ihike**  Motfo  for  Mr.  Charics  Fcchtcr,  and 
dramatized  some  of  Miss  M,  K.  Uraddon's  novels.  In 
iStit)  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  after  three  ye.irs 
of  success  as  an  actor  oy>cncd  Brougham  s  Theatre,  in 
which  he  had  his  usual  bad  luck  as  a  manager.  He 
subsciiucntly  made  several  pndiessionul  tours  thnMigh 
the  IJiiitetl  Stales  with  unabateil  jMipuIarity.  Aflcr 
h's  return  to  New  York  from  the  last  in  IS77.  his 
fortune  ha\  inv  In  i  n  >>M'i)t  away  hy  the  I'aihire  <d'  his 
banker,  his  frieii  N  L  a\f  a  scries  ol  enterlainiiieiKs  fmm 
which  $10,tMin  w. realized,  and  an  annuity  pun  luised 
for  him.  Ue  died  in  New  York  June  7,  1K6U.  As 
an  actor  he  excellecl  in  the  delmcation  of  Irish  ehnrae* 
ters  of  all  'Ji-vles  fnini  tlie  gentleman  to  the  jioasantj 
and  a.H  a  dniinalist  he  did  mueh  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  sta'jc  in  this  rcL'ard.  In  li  s  vouih  he  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  aud  throughout  life  he  manifested  great 
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TCTWtJlity  of  tnlcnt.  Ilia  experience  ns  a  nianneer 
sliDWcd,  as  lie  1  I  'nsHclf,  that  ho  h:iil  imt  u  spark  of 
biu>aiic:>ii  cajiH.'ilv .  Ik'.sitlcM  his  nuiiierDUf^  original  plnvH, 
ho  drutnatized  successfully  s«ime  of  Dickens's  nDNcls. 
and  pubiished  soiuo  uiisccllauics  tin  !or  titc  title  nf 
A  Btuka  Ckv*  «nd  The  liumhu  I'njierx,  He 
•IflOimite » fliaimipnt of  an  antobioffranhy.  'nrhich  lias 
hoen  pnMit^ed,  with  a  memoir,  bv  Williain  Winter. 

KPkOWN,  FoKD  M.MM)X,  iiri  Yji^'libh  patiitir.  wa.s 
Ihii-ii  ut  Cului.>^  i'Vuiivc.  ill  1.S21.  lie  Ih  a  gruiidbuu  ut' 
l>r.  Jalin  Brown  of  i'Alinburgh,  the  foumlcr  of  the 
15niininian  tlitniry  of  nje«licinc.  He  secured  his  cduca- 
tiuii  uii  liiu  Cuutiiicnt^  and  art-studies  were  inailc 
ia  tbo  ac:huolfl  of  France  and  Beisium.  lu  IS44  and 
184S  he  contributed  carhxiiw  of  The  Finding  of  the 
Boily  t)f"  IlarMl'l.  Justitx',  uml  oilier  snbjwts  to  ilic 
couiitclitivu  cAliibition  in  W  t>tuiinMer  llall  lur  the 
frestnioM  tif  the  Iioiim-h  of  Tarf  anient.  Bi-uwn.  thanks 
to  his  coiitiiicntui  iichoulin^,  wuh  u  luuch  letter  trained 
artikt  ihiin  ahnuKt  any  of  hia  £]i|flia)i  pmfe^i^iional 
Imtitren  uf  ibat^dajr.  'llaydon  woa  uno  of  the  few  to 
perecivo  the  merStH  of  ht«  diw-gns,  nn<l  he  wiw  j;enerou8 
cn(iiii:li  to  pioiioiiiuf  mrdlally  in  their  favor.  The  de- 
siuitH  ixhij  excited  ihe  warm  aiiiuiratinn  of  Dante  Ga- 
briel BiMvsetti,  then  a  boy  of  about  seventeen  yeare  of 
ajre.  BoHseiti,  reeu>:"i2ing  in  Bn>W'n'.s  pictun-8  sin- 
ccritv  of  pur|)usc  and  the  liiculty  of  i>cnetratin/r  to 
the  heart  of  a  aul^oct,  a|iplied  to  hiiu  tor  instruction. 
Brown,  who  had  alwM\'»  refiwcd  pupils,  offertnl  Boiwetti 
tlu'  Crrcioin  of  Ills  ."titilio,  'I'lms  i/rLMii  a  fimi  friend- 
sliin  ariii  a  clut^e  iiitiniucy  wliicii  ia.Htcd  until  the  death 
of  {{rissetti.  A  few  years  later,  when  the  Pre-Hnphael- 
itc  Brutherhoud  was  ur^ranizcd  under  Bos.setti's  lead 
tax  the  uvoweil  purpo.sc  of  brinv'iiK;  Kn|:liKli  art  back 
to  the  iNUlia  of  ainounty  and  truth.  Drown  was  aulicitiMl 
to  ooniKsct  hiniaelf  with  it,  btit  dceliitcd  to  do  bo  on  the 
ground  that  he  liad  a  d^likc  for  counc?.    But  the 

fiublic  aluiosl  fioui  the  iirnl  ratt-d  iituwn  as  a  I*re- 
laphaelile,  and  was  jastified  in  doiii>r  so,  not  only  by 
hia  peculiar  acloctiun  a lid  ireutinent  of  subjc>cla,  but  by 
his  luamier  of  paintin;;.  tluiii>;l)  lie  never  iiidti^eii  in 
the  exImvagaiMca  which  marked  the  nertunuanoM  of 
some  of  the  rofbrnien  thcnitielvca.  His  work  was  at 
all  limes  seriuuF,  divnificd,  wuA  really  learned,  while 
rx-cusioiiiilly  it  wa«  j«>wt;riul  or  juutiiundly  pathetic. 
Soon  alUT  ilie  ^VestluitlStcl•  Hall  eouipetitioii  Brown 
went  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Knuland  he  painted 
WyiTilfe  readinz  his  Tninslation  of  the  S<ripture». 
which  was  exhibited  in  iH4S.  The  ^-ear  fuUuwtug  he 
exhibited  Kine  Ijcnr,  and  in  I8SI  Chaucer  rccitiiii;  his 
iV'try  at  the  (\nirt  of  hMwanl  III.  liis  Christ  wanh- 
in>f  I'etei  V  I'ei  i  \v,is  cxhib'ted  in  ix.VJ.  In  ISH.'i  he 
opened  in  I/<n;lon  a  ^iio  ial  exiidiiiion  of  his  works, 
conipijscd  of  about  «)ne  hundred  pic«'es,  liali'  uf  whk.-h 
were  fiiii»lic<l  pictures  and  the  retit  cartoiMia  and 
aketchcs.  Thia  euUoctinn  iiivlodod  atmic  nf  hia  ioipmi- 
ant  pcrToTniflrra.  nich  as  The  I^nat  nf  Knitlnnd.  Aiitiinm 
AUernociTi.  W'illu'liinis  ('nnr|iiistaior.  and  a  ennfjuisiliun 
eiitilled  W'nrk,  upon  wliiidi  he  had  Ikih  iiitaL-ed  for 
si-M  t  d  \<  :ii>.  'i'li's  e.xhibitiuii  liaind  lite  piilijic  lieticr 
prepared  to  jud^'e  with  appreciation  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  tite  Weatniinster  Hall  cunipctition.  Aui<>n^' 
tlw  mora  iniptwtant  of  Bniwn'a  roeent  works  are  'J'he 
Coat  nf  Many  Colora,  Curddin'a  Portion.  KKtnh  and 

the  \Vidow">^  Porr.  I'otiieo  aipl  .Juret.  Tlie  fliitonilt- 
Uiciit,  I'oii  dnan,  JaeoiM)  I'o.vari,  aitd  Ciuinwt  II  die- 
tatin?  his  Oi  -iiiateh  lu  the  Duke  of  Savoy  a^ainsi  the 
Cruelties  to  tlie  \'auduis  Protestants.  For  stmie  vt-ars 
Brown  has  been  enifaffod  on  the  Inscocs  of  (he  iMan- 
chostcr  towii-hall  ilhmtmtintr  the  histuiy  of  that  city. 
Fonr  arc  fintahcd.  n-preK-niin;:  The  Ruinana.  The  Bajv- 
tifiUi  of  P'ailwiii.  Tilt  Kxpiil.'^'on  of  the  Datn's.  and  'I'he 
Kslahrshiiu  III  111  lli(  nciiiisli  Weavers  by  Qiuen  i'hi- 
I  Pl  Li.  ()iIm  i->;  are  lo  ri  i  n  s«iit  (Vabtrec  ol  .serving;  the 
TniiiHtt  of  Venu.H  and  The  Kdiet  of  the  Court -l/cet  for 
the  Testing  of  Wciehts  and  Meajiiires  in  I.'i.'it).  His 
aom  Oliver  31adux  Bruwn  (lM.'>.Wti74)  woa  noted  fur 
pracodty  as  a  painter  and  author.      (W.  J.  c,  JR.) 


BROWN,  GKORnr.  (1818-1880),  a  leader  of  the 
Reform  party  in  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario).  Lorn  ia 
KdinburKh,  Scotland,  Nov.  •_'•.»,  I.slH.  He  was  edu- 
cated nt  the  Hijfh  School  and  Southern  Academy  ro 
that  city.  In  iSiiK  he  cniipraled  with  his  father  tc> 
New  York,  where  he  first  Itecamu  known  to  the  puUic 
lus  publ  sher  of  the  /in'tixh  (ylnonic/r,  a  journal  C!«ab- 
lished  by  his  father  in  |S4*J.  Visitin;?  Can:ula  in  1>43 
in  tlie  interests  of  tliat  paiier.  Mr.  Bn>wii  iiiiide  .i  \i:r\ 
tavuralile  int|)ress  on  uixai  the  minds  of  leudtii/  m-  ui- 
bcrs  of  the  Liberal  or  Iiefomi  l>arty,  and,  as  the  r-  -u  t 
of  overtures  made  hiui.  the  puU  cation  of  the  Hritnh 
Clirniin/r  was  jriven  up,  and  the  Btiimrr  shortly  after 
established  in  Toronto.  In  IH44  the  first  nuinlicr  of 
the  O'li'li*"  was  is.sued,  a  paiicr  with  which  Mr.  Brown  ? 
name  was  associated  to  the'  last,  and  \vliieli  JMy  aine  t'.t 
chief  iimtrumcnt  of  his  power  and  one  of  the  uhxa 
)>otent  factors  in  Canadian  itoiitics.  Couiuicncinir  ns  a 
weekly,  it  became  in  lK4fi  a  scmi-weckly,  in  a  tri- 
weekly, and  in  IHriJ  a  daily.  By  means  of  it  theyom^ 
LilK'ral  threw  himself  with  iiuiucnsc  cncrgj'  into  tht 
Ctinflicts  in  which  his  party  was  en{ra^'ed.  The  years 
immediately  full  iwiiiLr  its  establishment  were  v  ear^  (  i 
constitutional  crisis  in  the  Canadns,  and  his  truiicliant 
and  powerful  articles  dcfcn<led  responsible  jirovemuient 
and  reprcaentiitiun  by  population,  and  opposed  what- 
ever s:ivored  of  Stat<K%tmdiism. 

Mr.  Bruwn  wna  IhapiGntly  solicited  to  enter  Pari'ia- 
mcnt,  and  did  so  In  as  member  for  Kent.  He 
anitiniied  to  represent  this  ur  aimtlier  enii-titueney 
until  |J»6T,  with  an  interval  of  a  vcar  or  two  alter  IMII. 
He  seems,  however,  never  to  have  been  eapcr  fur  par- 
liamentarj'  honors.  l>elievin^  he  could  better  scrxc  his 
tiarty  by  devoting  his  whole  8trcn;.th  to  the  (il'Ji^- 
Havin^,  in  tlie  gcncnl  ckctiun  of  I.MQi ^  been  delcated 
in  a  chix'alrons  eflbtt  co  WK»t  a  doubtful  runatttuewT 
from  a  vcrj'  strong  Consenative  eaiididate,  he  devlincd 
all  the  many  offers  made  him  of  otlier  sufe  amstitu- 
cncies,  and  steadily  refus^'d  all  sulB-efiuent  stdicitations 
to  re-enter  I'arliament.  While  in  I'tirliament  he  eX' 
crtcd  A  marked  influence ;  he  was  at  first  tucitlv.  and 
then  formally,  recognised  as  tJto^  leader  of  the  VyiffS 
Canadian  reformora.  This  position  he  mnUnned  vn^ 
tually  to  hold  until  his  final  iTt'ieiiieiit  from  the  Com- 
mons. Most  ot  his  pul>hc  hlc  was  ft|»cnl  in  op|Hfesition. 
Atter  the  pcnend  election  of  IH5T,  the  m'niatni"  of  the 
day  havin.K  Ikh-'ii  defeated  on  a  test  quc^tion.  the  v'ov- 
ernor-genenil.  Sir  K<Jninnd  Head,  w  iit  lor  Mr.  Brown 
to  form  a  Cabinet.  He  did  aOt  but  he  «nd  bts  ool- 
Icauues  reMipncd  a  day  or  two  alter  they  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  office,  in  conse«)ueiKe  of  the  rcfusnl  uf  tlie 
irovernor-pencrul  to  dissolve  the  ilouise  on  their  advi«.t2. 
Mr.  Brown  was  an  ardent  promoter  of  tlie  (*onfe»lera- 
tion.  and  was  induoed  to  enter  the  GovemmcDt,  tlHtUjsli 
he  withdrew  when  he  conndcred  the  project  safe. 

In  he  was  offered  and  socepted  %  seat  u 
the  Dutntnion  Senate.  In  1KT4  he  went  to  Washing- 
ton ns  ^ileniiMitent'.irv  id"  the  Canadian  ^Jo^ernln>nt 
to  aid  Sir  Kdwanl  'J'liurntnn  in  nep>tiat  ons  tor  a  new 
trea'v  of  rei  ip'roi-ity.  Mr.  Brown  was  mrdially  rweived 
liy  the  (jovernmcnt  and  public  men  of  the  I  'nited  States, 
but  the  draft  treaty  a^rreed  Xo  by  him  and  his  ndleajnie. 
and  by  Mr.  Fuh  on  behalf  of  tltc  United  Statca.  fell 
ihrouffh,  in  conatjquence  of  the  refiisuf  uf  the  IT.  g. 
Sinate  to  eoiisider  it.     Tlic  vnlnaMe  |»a]Kr  entitk-d 

Mnilltl' I  i(tl  II  til  <IU  llll   (  'iDltlli  I'lllll  J\'i  llltiiiii\  til  ll'ir  liill- 

/■"li  ^iirlli  Ami  I  II  III!  I'l  iin'iiirs  u  ltli  tin-  I  'ni/nl  Slutft 
waK  wr  iten  by  .Mr.  Uruwii.  In  he  declined  the 
position  of  lieufenant-^rovernor  of  Ontario. 

In  I  .H.S4)  he  was  shot  in  the  thijrh  by  a  former  employ^ 
of  the  Gl^'^^^^  officc  who  had  been  disebarjteil  fbr  neideft 
of  duty.  IT'S  death,  on  May  '.ith,  after  weeks  ofl  nj^  r- 
ing,  eddied  forth  demoiist rations  of  respect  and  sorrow 
from  |K»o^)le  of  all  elassi  s  an  1  all  part.es.     (.1.  K.  W. ) 

BROU  N,  Hknkv  Kirkk,  an  Anicrii  an  sculptor 
was  Uirn  at  ]-eyd(ii,  MasM.,  in  1.H14.    He  ti  r  s-  ti; 
three  yean  studied  nuintin^  with  Chester  Harding,  tlie 
portrait-painter,   whife  with  Haidinf  he  had  oocsMS 
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to  model  a  biut,  and  this  experiment  inspired  such  a 
liking  for  si-ulpturc  that  he  dccidcil  to  appl^'  himself 
mainly  to  that  art.  He  never,  however,  entirely  relin- 
quished work  with  the  brushes,  sod  is  aooounted  a 
painter  of  more  than  common  exccHenw.  Brown  stud- 
K-'l  anatomy  in  Cinciiiniiti.  wlu  rc  lie  wi  iit  in  Is;J7,  and 
while  in  that  citv  he  ac-hieved  his  Unit  marble  bust.  In 
1K4U  he  came  Last  again,  and,  residing  chiefly  in  Al- 
bany and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  made  a  great  number  of  busts. 
He  went  to  Italy  in  1840,  and  remained  there  four  yeank 
during  which  time  he  modelled  his  ideal  statues  of 
Daniel,  Rutli,  Rebecca,  David,  and  so  on.  Brown's 
first  really  im]Hiit:iMt  iMTruniiamo.  liowi  vcr.  wius  the 
eyuestrian  stuiu!  ut  Wiushiuffton  in  Union  Sijuare,  New 
\ork  City.  This  statue  was  modelled  in  Bnxiklyii.  and 
is  a  TCiy  superior  performance.  It  wa.s  ca.st  at  the  Chic<^- 
pee  foundry,  Maas.,  and  is  notable  for  being  the  fir^^t 
important  piece  of  bronze  statuary  made  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  Washington  is  a  saoceas,  the  bronze 
statue  of  LiiK  ohi  by  Urown,  al.-(o  in  Union  Squun  ,  sins 
afainst  the  first  law  of  sculpture  by  iHiing  out  of  iM)i.se. 
But,  apart  from  this,  the  artist  has  found  the  ungainly 
personality  of  Mr.  Lmcoln  an  artistic  problem  beyond 
liis  powers.  He  has  aimed  at  a  certain  conventional 
dignity,  but  he  has  achieved  anything  but  a  di^ified 
result  The  equejjtrian  statue  of  (Jen.  Scott,  which  has 
been  erected  uu  a  nrouiiiient  site  at  Washington,  is 
treated  in  a  very  uiffcrent  manner  from  the  Union 
Square  Washington,  and  at  first  glance  it  is  .somewhat 
disappointing  on  aooount  of  a  certain  suggestion  of 
stifiueas  in  both  horse  and  rider;  but  it  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  ver>'  few  pieces  of  sculpture  at  the  national  capi- 
tal which  satisfy  high  artistic  rtiquirements.  Brown  is 
the  maker  of  another  statue  of  gn  at  merit  at  Washing- 
ton— that  of  Gl  i).  (.iaene  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary  in  the 
Capitol.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  veiy  few  fairly  sufficient 
works  which  that  hall  u[)  to  the  present  time  contains. 
ia  ISSft,  Brown  was  engaged  by  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  make  a  group  for  the  pediment  of  the  StAtc-IIousc 
at  ColunitMa.  He  w.%s  eniployetl  u{jon  thi.s ooniiui.ssion  at 
the  tinu'ofthe  break iiii,' out  ol  tho  Civil  War,  liii'I  when 
Columbia  wtus  burueil  near  the  close  of  the  war  all  of 
his  profK'rlies.  including  several  completed  statues,  were 
destio^.  This  calamity  was  a  .severe  blow  to  ttie  ar- 
tist. He,  however,  returned  to  his  home  in  the  North, 
and,  applying  hiin.self  diligently  to  work,  executed  a 
numlxr  of  coininission-s,  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  rererre<l  to  al)ove.  (W.  J.  C,  .IR.) 

liKUWiN,  John,  LL.D.  (1810-1882),  a  Scotc  h  phy- 
rician  and  esaaj'ist  best  known  aidie  autlior  of  and 
ku  Friendly  was  bom  at  Biggar,  in  Lanarkshire,  Sept 
22,  1810.    He  was  the  frreB^grandson  of  Rev.  Jonn 

BVown  of  Haddington,  u  iiiiiuster  of  the  Secession 
Cbiin  h,  who  had  risen  by  liis  own  exertions  from  the 
hiujilil"'  lot  of  a  .-liephenl-ljoy  and  attained  a  high  rep- 
utation tor  Iciniing.  His  Dictinnnni  <>/  the  liiUe  and 
other  hel^i.^  to  the  study  of  the  Srriiiturcs  were  long 
held  in  high  esteem.  _  His  son,  Kev.  John  Brown  oi 
Whitburn,  and  e8|>ecially  his  grandson,  Rev.  John 
Brown.  I).  D,,  nf  Minbr.rih,  followed  in  the  footstep.s 
of  the  l"oun<ler  of  the  t.iiiiily,  aiiii  hi'l|M'il  to  nuiintain 
the  .s.hola.'-tii'  and  theological  n  uulation  of  the  Sices 
sioQ  lafterwards^  the  United  Presbyterian)  Church. 
Ber.  Dr.  Brown's  son,  John,  turned  aside  from  the 
nmal  eaieer  of  the  fiunily  to  enter  die  medical  mrofes- 
aon.  He  reodTed  his  edneation  at  the  High  School 
and  University  of  Edinburgh,  wlien^  lie  al.«o  pursued 
his  medieal  .studies  and  received  his  degree  in  ISoii. 
For  a  year  he  wu.s  a.->istant  to  a  surceon  at  Chatham, 
where  his  courage  and  faithfulness  uuring  an  ei)idem* 
ic  of  cholera  are  said  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
Charles  Dickens.  ^  Settling  in  Edinbu^h,  he  was  abun- 
dantly occupied  in  the  praetioe  of  his  prol^snon.  yet 

sttme  of  his  leisure  he  (levotod  t<i  Ittrnitiire.  skefehm;: 
with  (he  hastv  toueh  of  genius  luiiiinroiis  and  pathetic 
scones  and  char.u  ters.  In  this  wa_\  R'lli  nml  his  FriauU 
was  written  when  the  author  was  tli>rtv-eight  years  <^d, 
aadlnfclitde  ImowD  ontade  the  drde  of  his 


friends.  The  sketch,  taken  from  hi.s  ovm  experience, 
was  read  first  to  a  rustic  audience,  upon  whom  it  fell 
flat  Lnmediatcly  upon  its  publication,  however,  the 
power  and  pathos  of  the  narrative^  and  the  homeliness 
and  sympathy  of  the  style  gave  it  general  i>opularity. 
From  the  A^orth  British  Jin  ini .  dixKl  Words,  and 
other  {H-rifKjicala  l>r.  Hrown  now  gathered  some  of  his 
OMltributions  into  a  volmiie  under  the  title  IIio'i  Siil>- 
seaVvf  (1858),  which  has  been  wittily  translated  "Brown 
Stttdicii.  "  More  being  called  for,  a  second  leriea  fot 
bwed  in  1861,  while  an  Ameiioaa  editiaB  amoand 
with  the  title  translated  Spnre  Bmart.  In  all  of  Dr. 
Brtjwn's  wriiinirs  shrewd  observation  an  !  finrtical  phil* 
osophy  are  mingled  with  warm  and  temier  teeling.  He 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  Nature  and  huiiKinity,  and 
delighted  to  portray  dogs  and  children.  His  sketch 
of  Miirjnrie.  Plemutg^  the  child-friend  of  Sir  Walter 
S(X)tt,  is  his  most  popular  and  pathetic  pnce|  eiioe|pt 
Ritfh  He  was  also  acMnnpltshed  in  art,  and  his  «Bit^ 
icisins  in  that  ile]iartnii  nt  are  c.  ii^iilrn  il  vuliiablfc  Ll 
1874  the  University  ol  Ediuburgli  conterreci  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  P. ,  and  in  l.sTCi  he  received  a 

tension  of  £100  from  the  civil  li.sl.  I'rior  to  this  his 
ealth  had  failed,  and,  his  mind  having  sutTered  from 
attacks  of  melancholv,  he  had  ceaaed  to  write,  but  his 
wants  were  supplied  By  generous  friends,  who  placed  to 
his  amjunt  the  sum  of  £t')<KK).  In  his  la.Ht  yi  ar  his  for- 
mer brightness  returned,  and  he  revi.sed  l<>r  publication 
a  thii-d  collection  of  his  writings,  called  John  Letch,  and 
Other  Fimen  (18b2).  Scareelv  nad  the  volume  appear- 
ed when  me  heuth  again  failed,  and  he  died  of  pleariagr, 
May  II,  1882.  As  a  practising  physician  he  was  a 
friend  to  his  patients,  both  poor  and  rich ;  his  kindly 
heart  gave  him  an  insight  of  syniiKiflfy  into  the  dark. 
smI  problems  of  humanity.  His  conversation  evinced 
deep  thought  and  earnest  Hensibility ;  his  wit  was  keen, 
but  genial.  Among  his  biographical  sketches  there  is 
none  more  interesting  than  that  of  his  father  in  his 
Ijetter  to  R>T.  Dr.  C'tirns.  His  notice  of  Thackeratft 
Dmth  is  a  truly  touchinir  obituary.  The  American  edi- 
tion of  his  writiiiL'.^  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
Sp'irr  Hours,  does  imt  (urresjMjnil  in  arrangement  with 
the  Kilinburgh  edition. 

,  BROWNE,  BLsblotKiiiout  (1816-1882),  aa  Eog- 
Ush  faook-iUaitntor  and  earieatunet,  who  signed  him* 
self  " Phil,"  WM  bon  in  ISl.*).  He  first  came  ))romi- 
nently  into  public  notice  as  the  illustnitor  lA  J'trJcu  icJe 
J'lij/trs  alter  the  death  tif  the  artist  L^eyniour,  who 
made  the  designs  fur  the  o^wning  cbaptent  uf  the  work. 
A  disagreement  between  Dickens  and  Gmttudnnk  idter 
the  publioatioD  of  (Mwar  7\ciat  led  to  a  re-aigaf(emieiil 
with  Browne,  and  to  his  snpplving  the  illustrations  for 
most  of  the  novel.^  wrideu  f.y  l>ii  keiis  during  bis  bSBt 
period.  Cruikshank  acciist'd  iiruwne  of  being  an  inu- 
tator  of  his  style  ;  but  there  is  an  ajtpeamnce  of  spon- 
taneitv  about  the  best  designs  of  Browne  which  seems 
to  forbid  the  idea  that  he  was  a  deliboate  imitator  of 
anybody.  In  the  treatment  of  coarse  subjects  he  goes 
beyond  the  ooarseneflsof  Cruikshank,  and  he  fr«riuently 
(  arrii  s  tlie  grutej-|ue  into  the  regions  of  burlcs<|ue.  In 
tile  haiiilliiig  ol  .H-rious  themes  Browne  is  in  every  way 
Cruikshank's  inferior.  Browne's  happiest  pt^form- 
ances  are  his  repreitentatiuns  uf  the  humorous  scenes 
and  the  humorous  characters  of  Dickens  and  Lever. 
The  rollicking  humor  of  Lever  and  the  eccentric  cha- 
racterizations of  Dickens  secured  in  him  a  sympathetic 
interpreter,  and  his  n  |  iitati(»n  ehietly  rests  uiMin  the 
designs  which  he  contributed  to  the  works  of  these 
two  writers.  Browne  contributed  desigris  to  the  Ab- 
botsford  edition  of  Soolt's  novels,  to  an  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  B>Ton's  works,  and  to  many  other  publications. 
Most  of  Browne's  Ijest  illustrauons  were  made  hv 
the  a4{ua-fortis  process,  which  he  managed  with  a  skill 
sutlicient  for  h»  purposes.  Died  at  Hove.  Sut«iex, 
Julv  S.  |H,'<2.  (w.  J.  c,  .III.) 

HROWNELL,  Henrt  Howard  (1820-187ii,i,  an 
American  lyric jpoet,  was  bora  at  Providence,  £L  L, 
FehAi  1820k  ^mathoMmof  Dr.JMonBrowndli 
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and  a  nephew  of  Bishop  Bniwnull.  Ho  graduated  at 
Wwhinirton  (now  Trinity)  College.  Hartford,  in  1841, 
•ttd  Itudied  law,  but  engaged  in  tcachiiiJK  aod  autbor- 
du^  In  ld47  lie  DnUiuied  a  Tolome  of  poems  which 
mw  weU  reo^vedL  He  Kftewwrdh  cpmpwed  ■qme  pop- 
iilar  historical  ii/Sb/MVT  Heroas  of  thr  Nnc  Tr«rW  and 
a  liiMori/  of  the  War  of  IS  12.  Ife  cutonHl  the  army  in 
1861  as  a  volunteer,  and  his  varied  expcrienee  brought 
his  true  {:eniuB  to  litrht  lie  wrote  several  spirited 
l\Tii«,  which  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
laUe  Lyricg  of  the  Day:  ott  Naapwr  I^Mtry  by  a 
Vduntftr  in  the  United  l^ta  Smnee.  In  18«8  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  sencl  as  cnsk'n  on  Admiral 
Farragut's  stafl',  and  after  tlie  war  accompanied  the 
admiral  to  Europe.  He  resij-'ued  in  KStW  and  returned 
to  Hartford.  I  H.s  la.Ht  publication  was  War  Lyrics,  and 
Other  I'll'  ins.    He  died  at  Hartford,  Oct  31,  1872. 

BROWNELL,  Thomas  Chubch,  D.  LLD. 
(1 779-1 8f)5).  bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  wiii^  Lorn  at  Wcstpxrt.  Mn.'v;.,  Oct  19.  177^>. 
He  wiiii  educat<Hl  at  Khcxle  island  College  (now  "Brown 
University)  and  Union  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1804.  He  oontioued  at  Union  College  at^er  graduation 
as  tntor  and  profeMWrof  bdlea-Iettres  and  moral  phil- 
nsopliy.  and  in  1809  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry 
and  liiincndouy.  He  visited  Enrope  to  procure  the 
iiLco.*.^ary  apparatus  and  appliances,  and  n-^turnod  after 
a  year's  ab«iciice.  In  1813  he  U'canie  an  Ei>i*  oP''''"">  ^ 
began  to  study  for  the  ministrj-,  and  was  oniained  by 
Bishop  Hobart,  April  11,  1816.  He  still  c-ontinued  to 
act  as  professor  in  Union  College^  and  performed  mis- 
sionarv'  laliors  in  the  country  a(|joming.  In  1818  he  be- 
came a-ssistant  ipinistcr  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
where  he  was  ordained.  He  wa«  c<:in.-«crut*Hl  bishop 
of  Connecticut,  Oct.  •_'7,  isl'.t,  and  entered  vigorously 
on  his  work.  He  was  fomidcr  of  Washington  (now 
!D(initar)  College.  Hartford,  and  its  first  president  from 
1824  to  1831.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Chase  of  Illi- 
nois in  1  ^^>'2  he  became  pn^-siding  bishop.  He  died  at 
Hartfoni,  Conn.,  Jan.  11,  \>*'^>.  He  wrote  71tf  Fam- 
ihl  Pniii-r  luxil:.  a  eoniplete  commcntarv'  on  the  service 
<^  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  also  compiled  several 
Tohunea  of  extracts  on  devotional  and  practical  piety 
under  the  title  of  Bd^fiim  <^  the  Hmrt  ami  Lift. 

BROWNING,  ROBintT,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  ' 
at  Camberwell,  a  sulnirh  at  the  fnniih  of  Loudon,  on 
May  7,  1812.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in  the  Hank  of 
England  and  a  dissenter.  When  only  eight  yean<  old 
the  boy  made  humorous  tnnslations  in  vene  fn>m 
Horace,  and  four  yeais  later  was  tiying  in  vain  to 
find  a  publisher  for  some  poems  that  vara  femarkablc 
only  for  their  BjTonic  fervor.  His  enthnriinn  for  B\Ton 
soon  waneil  Indore  the  influence  of  Keats  and  Shelley, 
with  whose  works  he  first  became  acquainted  in  1825. 
During  ail  this  time  he  had  U'cn  attending  a  day-school 
at  Peckham  ;  in  his  fourteenth  vear  he  began  to  stud^' 
with  a  tntor,  and  then  entered  the  former  London  Uni- 
versity (now  Univcruity  CoUccel,  but  did  not  renuun  to 
take  a  (legree.  Browning's  father,  who  never  teamed 
to  take  unmixed  delight  in  his  poems,  had  yet  been 
greatly  impressed  by  his  powers  of  mind,  and  now 
left  to  his  disi-relion  the  entire  direction  of  his  future 
life  and  relieved  him  from  any  necessity  of  choosing  a 
profession.  For  some  time  young  Browning  wiis  ck-cu- 
inedwith  noctictd  plans,  notic«>ably  with  one  for  a  series 
of  epics  illustratint'  the  *'life  of  typical  souls,"  but 
without  any  immediate  result.  In  Is.lU  he  wrote  Pan- 
line,  a  hirained  and  immature  ixm'iu  that,  with  some 
•ntobioiL.'niphieal  touches,  described  the  progress  of  a 
pyioeophic  life:  it  was  published  anonv-mously  in  1833, 
and  not  included  among  his  authorized  worka  till  I86s. 
In  1^.1.  .Mr  Browning  travelled  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  year  on  tiie  eonliiicnt  of  KurojK'.  makine  a  stay  of 
Bonic"  niontli^^  at  .^i  I 'cici>),iirL'.  and  liiiL-erini;  lonir  in 
Italy,  wlieiT  hi.s  explorations  in  the  monastic  libraries 
of  Loinbardy  and  \  enice  furnished  him  with  the  in- 
timate knowledge  of  mediiBval  thoujjht  and  histoi^ 
that  appeaiB  in  SordeBo  and  "IDw  Biahop  Orders  hw 


Tomb  at  Sl  Praxed's  Chun'li"  His  pc<  uliar  _ 
was  first  shown  in  this  year  in  two  lyrit^i  «-«>ntributed  to 
Fox's  Monthljf  Rfpoiitory  under  the  title  of  Madhovisr 
Cellsj"  and  now  reprinted  in  Dramatic  Lx/n'c*  with  tlie 
Bub-titlee  "Johannes  Agricoln  in  Meditation"  anJ 
"Porphyria's  Ijover."  In  "  I'orjdiyria's  Ixiver "  :- 
found  that  intensely  vivid  dcserijition,  in  the  form  of 
a  semi  ilnimatic  s4ililo«iuy,  of  intellectual  or  emotioij»J 

Cer^ersion,  that  Mr.  Browning  so  often  attempted, 
ut  never  with  more  ijerfect  pcrformanee.  In  the 
winter  of  1834.  in  London,  fhracflmt  was  writtea. 
and  in  the  following  year  published.  An  acddeotal 
acquaintance  with  .Mai  n  a<ly  the  actor  led  to  the  writ- 
ing of  Strajj'iml,  which  was  pnKluccd  with  consider- 
able success  in  May,  1837.  at  Covent  Ganlen  Tlieatrv 
by  Macready,  supiwrtcd  by  Vandeuhoff  and  Hekn 
l''aucit,  During  the  three  years  following,  Pff'f 
Ihnety  King  Vtctor  and  Kiurj  Char/rx,  Thf  Rfdm, 
of  the  Dnua  (which 'was  at  first  callwl  .)fari*ovr,  th' 
I/i-  /■■>i>Ii>iiif].  mid  SttrihUo  were  <  (•uip<»!-»'d.  an<l  in 
,S'«n/<7/o  was  puhli.shed.  Between  J  841  and  1846  the 
M'ries  known  as  Bells  and  Pomfgrauatr*  appeared  in  a 
cheap  pamphlet  form  in  eight  numbers,  beginning  with 
Pippa  Ptsse*  and  ending  with  Luria  and  A  Saati 
Tragedy.  Of  Mr.  Browning's  plavs,  The  Blot  m 
the  Scutcheon  was  acted  in  1S43  at  t)rurvL*ne  The- 
atrc  and  Colomln-  x  /h'rfhihif/.  with  ^liss  Fancit  in  the 
leadinsr  i>art,  in  18,')3.  at  the  Havmarket. 

Sept.  12,  1846.  Mr.  Browning,  after  a  mMotie 
couitahin,  married  Eliiabeth  Barrett  Barieti,  apanHt 
the  wienee  of  her  father.  The  two  poets  wvnt  im- 
mediately tn  Italy,  and,  with  occasional  visits  fir 
health  to  Vi>n,  made  their  home  at  Horenct'  in  the 
Casa  Guidi  palace,  that  Mrs.  Bniwnlnij's  p<HMn  haj 
made  a"  hou.sehold  wonl.  In  I84y  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Mr.  Browning's  poems  Waa  pnlAiahed  m 
Ix>ndon  and  in  BoeUm,  and  in  the  nest  jrcar,  in  Lon- 
don, Chritfnuu-Ehe  and  Bmtir-Day.  In  1852  he 
wrote  for  Mr.  Moxon  the  publisher  an  enthtisia!*!? 
intriKluctorv'  e.ssny  to  a  collection  ol  ."^luUey's  lelu-ni, 
b  it  .suppressed  it  on  the  disovcrj*  bv  Mr.  F.  T.  I'al- 
urave  that  the  letters  were  spurious.  Mm  and  IFcmia^ 
in  1855  .  was  the  only  otiwv  pvoduction  of  Mr.  Browning 
during  nia  stay  of  fifteen  yean  in  Ita]|y,  but  the  poet's 
brain  was  not  Idle,  and  many  of  the  ItaBan  aoenes  of 
The  Ring  and  the  fiml:  uiu.«t  have  liocn  already  takinf 
definite  form.  In  \^^>'J  and  ISfit),  Mr.  Browning  t^rk 
friendly  charge  of  Walter  Savage  Laudur.  tlicn  in  th^ 
deeUne  of  his  splendid  powers.  In  1801,  Mrh.  Brown- 
ing died,  and  her  hn^NUid  returned  to  England. 

Dnmiatm  RmnuB  was  pnbUdbed  in  1864.  In  1867, 
Mr.  Brownmg  was  created  an  honorary  M.  A.  of  Oxfori 
and  ele<'ted  to  an  honorarj'  fellowship  at  I?.dliol  Colk-'c. 
In  1S68-G9,  The  Ring  and  r/f  /j'  '  /.  came  out  in  two 
successive  volumes,  and  was  L.y  ujaii>  crilii-s  .ic,  ci'ted 
as  a  masterpiece.  .Since  then  .^lr.  HrowuinL'  has  pub- 
lished Ralauttion's  Aili  rntiti  i  :  iiu  Jiidinj  a  T\  uwnryif 
from  Eurlpide*,  and  Prince  UohefUtid-S^Moanfpnu 
Savior  of  Society  (1871) ;  Fifvie  at  the  Ihv  (1872): 
Rnl  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country  (lS73i  ;  Aristophanes 
Aji'^Ior;if  (l^lHj-  The  Jnn-Alliuni;  Pitcchiarotto.  or  Rf4t 
/i'-  W'lrheil  in  Distemper  (ISlGj ;  The  AgtimemHOH  of 
.Esch ulu*  ( 1 877 ) ;  Z/a  Saisiaz :  The  2\c<*  Pacta  qf  Ow- 
sic  (1S7SJ;  Dramatic  Jdyla  (1879);  Dramatic  iiljk 
Seomd  Seriea  (1880) ;  aod  Jocoienn  (1883). 

Mr.^  Browdng's  early  poems,  AvaW,  J^traeilm, 
and  Sordrllo,  snow  that  he  Ixdontrs  to  the  romantic  pe- 
riod. He  is  the  successor  of  Sheilev  ami  B\  n)n  iucoii- 
tMiiHiiL'  "  ilie  battle  of  will  against  the  social  ton  es  of  i 
iio/.en  centuries."  for  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
Romantic  movement,  and  not  merely  of  the  Frencfa 
Revolution.  The  aim  of  genendionB  liad  been  to  cirii- 
ice  human  nature  by  making  it  onJerly  and  coavw- 
tional;  now,  natural  iinnulscs,  passions,  an<i  f  irce  "f 
eliaraeter  Weix>  n>garded  as  something  divine.  The 
iKK'ts  of  the  .si-callcd  "  .Spn.suiodic  ."^chiKtl."  with  whein 
Mr.  Browning  must  be  classed,  carried  on  the  wcvk  of 
the  BevdtttiomHV  poeli  hy  elentfaig  the  ecoantrid^tf 
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f^nioB  above  fitenry  canons,  and  tuy  sabfltittiting  the 

independent  autfiority  of  the  unliviihial  will  for  the  ('(tn-  ^ 
Lt'ptioii  «>r.H4X'ial  ohlitriition.    1  lie  eirutism  of  the  s|n>ak('r  • 
in  I'mliiir.  (if  I'aruceLsus,  of  Fe.stus  in  Mr.  Hailt-y  s 
poem,  of  Waller  in  Alexander  Smith's  Life- Uranui. 
VcA  of  S:^dney  Dobell's  Balder,  \&  only  another  form  of 
liie  eeptism  of  tbe  Byronio  Connur,  with  hia  longing 
for  **iife  unconditioned"  transferred  from  the  world 
of  action  to  tluu  of  tlimiirlit,  ami  their  uj-piratiun  for 
infinite  love  or  superhuman  knowledjic  is  only  a  more 
•  Iraiiiaticprcaentmentof  Shclley'8vi8ionar>'  idcul^  Mr. 
iirowning's  juvenile  design  of  rcpreacnting  in  a  scries 
of  tnonoormiiatic  epics  "  the  life  of  typical  souls"  de- 
srribes  with  proeision  the  aim  of  all  the  writers  of  this 
}*«'ht)ol.    Their  heroes  are  all  philowijjhers  or  poets  cn- 
'!(»we<l  hy  liyimtlir^irt  with  trair- i  ii  lnit  genius,  anil 
maoifesting  a  Helf-eonfideooe  and  sclf-con.sciou.sne.sii 
aoaroely  leas  extraordinaqr;  indeed,  cf  each  author  it 
wm  snggeited  that  hie  hero  in8.oiu]r  •  cokMsal  shadow 
of  hiniNf  These  poets,  Kke  Cbilyie,  who  was  inspired 
by  the  same  influcm-es,  were  rather  Inrlinoil  tn  a  lnpt  the 
attitude  of  seers  and  a  symholieal  and  ellij»tli  al  style, 
with  some  comi mpt  of  the  critics,  who  found  it  haril  to 
comprehend.     Mr.  Browning's  attitude  towards  his 
criti<«  is  shown  with  great  definitencss  in  Pacchinrotto. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Browning  was  far  from  being  realistic : 
in  Paracflmu  the  historical  facts  are  confessedly  dis- 
t«rt«»d,  and  in  Snnldlo  his  Italian  travels  and  studies 
prtMiuced  nothing  but  abackgnnuxi  of  confused  history 
and  a  few  lines  of  splendid  description  of  Verona  and 
the  Mincio ;  oa  in  Tntus  or  A  Life-Drama^  there  is 
no  plot,  no  variety  of  characters,  hut  eveiything  is  sub- 
ordinatwl  to  the  development  of  the  typical  f*onl.  In 
l\iracK-hits  the  hero'.s  endeavor  to  attain  intiiiite  wi.'ulom 
is  supplenientcii  by  the  lonj^ing  for  love  of  the  i^Iu  lley- 
like  poet  Aprile,  and  in  Horddlo  a  perfected  l*anicel«us, 
"with  conscious  power  and  not  mere  aspiration,"  is 
placed  hefbie  the  praoUeal  duties  of  a  reformer  of  so- 
ciety.  These  henes  both  die  with  their  hopei^  unful- 
filled, bnt  each  is  called  by  Mr.  Browiiinir  .succ  essful — 
Paracelsus,  lMcau.><>  lie  came  to  sec  that  knowledge  with- 
out love  is  vain  ;  and  Soniello,  because  he  died  at  the 
moment  of  conquering  the  temptation  to  oombtoe  his 
Tael  designs  for  human  happiiMM  nith  the  sdfieh  por- 
poees  of  a  fu4'tion.    The  keynote  to  these  poems  is 
strnck  by  a  line  in  Refl  Cotton  Night -(\tp  Coutitn/: 
"  Succe.s8  i.s  naunht,  endeavor's  all."  Tli'.urh  it^  -.uLue- 
ness  and  lack  of  jiniportion  were  criticised  as  immature, 
7*(ir'7o7.<fi«  had,  ly  ]■>  many  beautiful  similes  and  one 
fine  lyric>  excited  ^reathonee  of  Mr.  Browning's  fiiture 
performances,  but  these  nopee  were  disappointed  by 
S  -nf'f/t,,  which  WiiK  a  liiernplvnhic  to  the  world  of  let- 
t*-rs.  and  remains  uiiiulelli^'iLle  to  the  many,  though 
studieii  hy  a  few  with  untinn^  and  reverent  curiosity. 
It  may  l>c  said,  perhaps,  to  be  in  poetry  verjmuch  what 
Sartor  Jiemrtut  is  in  prose. 

Some  trace  of  romanticism  reappears  in  all  Mr.  Bn  >  wn- 
im^liorit,  leading  to  a  choice  of  improbable  situations, 
aeme  i^/of  on  the  '  Scu/i  /unn.  and  to  iminotuiblc  cx- 

flanations  of  conduct,  as  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
t  difitinguishes  his  ethical  position  from  that  of  George 
Eliot,  with  which  it  has  many  points  of  contact  Bot  h 
aatbors  are impweecd  hy  the  narifyin^  power  and  st>irit- 
tud  neoessit}'  of  emofimi  nnd  high  iiitellw«tual  ideal.'^. 
Mr.  Brownmg  remin  ls  u.s  of  George  Kliot  whin  he 
abow!^  how  the  poor  Lvi  -y  liag  in  the  '"Flight  of  the 
Duchetis ' '  is  herself  made  great  by  the  greatnei«  of  her 
human  sympathy,  or  how  the  unsuspected  sweetness 
of  Geponaeochi's^  character  in  Tlie  Rmp  and  the  r»^,k 
is  drawn  out  by  his  mighty  though  unpncstlike  pa.s-ion. 
But  George  Eliot  insi.sts  on  the  iiniHtrtaix  e  (4  ethical 
duties  imposed  hy  natural  laws,  hy  the  necessities  of 
race,  or  created  liy  contact  with  other  people,  while  Mr. 
Browning,  like  SKelley,  makes  human  pro^jiesB  (tepeiid 
chiefly  on  man's  endeavors  towards  nnattaioable  ideah 
and  on  his  moments  of  inten.'^e  fei  liinr. 

What  diatin^iahcs  Mr.  Bruwniug  s  work  from  that 
efoUier  poets  la  ite  tDtdlectoal  quathgr.  Hie  emotiona 


and  imaf^ination  are  dondnated  b^  a  subtle,  nimble,  an- 
alyzing intelligence.  No  poet  since  Ihj'den  has  rea- 
soned so  well  HI  vei>e.  In  Christviaa-Evf  and  Eautrr- 
Dn'i  u  lomr  metaphysical  arfiumoiit  is  perfectly  present- 
ed ;  in  Tlw  Ri'ikj  and  tht  lUmk  Pompilia's  innocence 
is  defended  with  the  power  of  an  Eiakma  or  a  Ohioate. 
He  delifhta  in  making  a  Jemu,  ckrrar  man  aopfort  a 
paradoxical  or  nntenafaie  poeition  with  planmMe  euda- 
tr\',  a.>*  in  Djid^al  in  The  Return  of  the  Drusex,  in  "  Bishop 
Bloutrhnim's  Apology,"  "Mr.  Sludtje  the  Medium,  * 
and  I'riiice  I/ohensticl- Schtcani/aii .  where  a  singular  ar- 
Kunient  is  made  for  the  Italian  |>olicj-  of  Napoleon  III. 
These  various  aiK>logetie  poems  are  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Browning's  theor}-  that  a  man's  character  is  determined 
a.s  much  by  what  he  thinks  he  is  or  pretends  to  be  jia 
li>  what  he  actually  does — a  corollary  of  the  moral  of 
the  early  {Kjeuis;  '"Success  is  naught,  endeavor  s  all.  ' 
Mr.  Browning  has  a  wonderful  faeultv  of  perceiving  at 
onoe,  and  usually  without  emotion,  all  the  poasihle  mo* 
tives  that  lead  to  action ;  he  is  impressed  ny  the  eom* 
plexity  of  modem  character,  and  is  contented  to  de- 
S(^ribe  it  without  deciding  on  quest ioii.-<  of  morality: 
when  he  docs  give  judgment.,  as  in  /nhi  Ii  annrilch  or 
in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  there  are  always  sufficient 
reasons  given  for  a  dissenting  opinion.  This  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  activity  and  suggcsUveness  oflen  leads 
Mr.  Browning  to  impute  tbe  motives  of  a  clever  man 
of  the  nre.M  iit  day  to  the  simpler  characters  of  antiquity 
or  of  tfie  .Middle  Ai-'cs,  In  translating  the  "  Alccstis," 
in  Bidaiistiiin's  Adrrnture,  he  inserts  a  most  unhellenic 
defence  of  Admetus.  Even  little  Pippa  becomes  at 
times  somewhat  metaphysica].  Lnria  sp<>nks  in  Mr. 
Brown:tiL''H  phni.'ses.  not  in  his  own  :  Otlu  ll n  observed 
better  the  possible  limits  of  the  Moorish  intellect. 

Mr.  l'rM\siiing'a  dramatic  ^lowcr  is.  <uii.><e<juenfly, 
most  ire^ueutly  shown  in  a  vivid  perception  of  a  trugi- 
cal  aitnatran  that  is  described  in  a  semi«dramatic  mono- 
logue, aa  in  many  of  the  Dnmatie  JdyU  and  in  the 
short  expressions  of  individual  ehaiecter  that  form  the 
greater  luimher  of  the  lAfrta,  But  in  the  great  trage- 
ditis,  The  Hit  urn  of  the  Dnuea  and  King  Virtor  and  King 
Charles;  in  that  brilliantcomedy,  CoIuviIu'k  Birthday ; 
in  the  wonderi'ul  Ivrical  drama,  Fipini  Rassa ;  and  in 
the  three  eoenea  or  In  a  Ai/bo»y,— -aramatic  art  almoet 
reaclies  perftM-tion.  '  In  the.se  j)lays  there  is  an  harmo- 
nious develojiment  of  the  plot  that  is  rare  in  modem 
work.  The  impres.siveiiess  of  the  tragic  eatiLstmphe  in 
Tlie  Return  of  the  Urates  and  in  Luria  recalls  the  .stern 
intensity  of  the  Elinbethan  dramatists.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing is  naturally  a  ^reat  dramatic  poet  who  has  fallen 
u|x>n  an  undramatio  age,  and  the  modem  spirit  haa 
reacted  upon  him  by  stimulatini:  the  intellet^tual  and 
humorous  sides  of  his  nature  and  repres.«>ing  his  imagi- 
nation. The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  pmsc  liter- 
ature during  the  last  fifty  jjears  is  reflected  in  Mr, 
Browning's  poems.  Romantic  interest  in  the  individ- 
ual has  been  sueeccdcfl  hy  a  scientific  obeervation  of  the 
complex  rclatiou.s  of  diflereiit  ehanu  ters.  Such  a  poem 
as  A  SouF s  Tragedy  or  Thr  Ring  and  t}u-  Bunk  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  psychological  novel,  and  lor  this 
method  of  representing  life  a  purely  lyrical  or  dramatic 
form  is  insaeqpitei.  When  Mr.  Browning  began  to 
write,  the  noTol  had  not  yet  been  ftahioned  into  the 
flexible  in.strument  of  exjire.ssion  it  li:vs  become  in  the 
hands  of  George  Kliot.  and  his  later  works.  I'ifine, 
The  Inn  AJhnm,  The  Ring  and  the  B«mA%  Red  ( 'otion 
Night-Cap  Country,  show  by  their  uncouthness  the  at- 
tempt of  a  powerful  mhul,  overburdened  with  thought, 
to  say  in  verse  what  a  later  miter  of  similar  genina 

must  say  in  prose. 

Thouiih  most  of  Mr.  Browning's  lyrics  are  semi- 
dramatic,  and  primarily  intellectual  coucec^ions  of 
character  cast  into  a  lyricul  form,  there  are  nv  songs 
mors  starring  than  his  "Ckvalier  Tunea,"  ormorenitt 
of  dear  ana  riiT'ling  mnrio  than  the  aongs  of  Fippe,  or 
than  "Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad'  or  "  Jiiscon- 
ceptioua."  One  must  turn  to  Rotnm  and  Juliet  to 
find  a  men  melodiooB  expcearion  of  imre  and  pea* 
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sionate  Invn  than  "  Tn  a  Gondolft."  The  love-Bongs 
of  few  (jiluT  fxjt'tfi  jiicn  e  tlio  heart  with  more  unerriux 
certainty;  they  have  uii  unrLltiitiiiL'  swtetiK'SB  that  the 
Worid  has  not  heard  since  Shellev  and  Landor  died ; 
Irat  H  if  only  at  times,  in  "The  Lo*  IGfltress."  "A 
Woman' H  i^^t^t  Wordt  and  in  Uie  jHMnw  wAum  to 
Jib  wife,  By  the  Fiivride"  and  "dnVWoid  More," 
that  this  han-h  voice  Ijeeomcs  tender. 

It  miiy  liave  l>een  the  nmiantic  ta.ste  of  the  time  that 
first  in<hu  e(l  Mr.  Browning  to  w^Iect  liis  subjectt*  from 
the  history'  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  a  breadth  of 
Tinon  distinguishea  his  mediffival  studies  fix)lD  Uiom-  of 
the  so-called  pre-Raph«elite  poeto:  it  ia  character  rather 
than  its  environment  that  he  deaeribea,  and  in  charac- 
ter what  is  not  meri-ly  jiecidental  or  tiniiHimry.  The 
meditevalism  of  the  early  pfH'ms  t*erv<i|  s^inuilv  as  a 
biiekground  for  a  Paraeelsu.-*  or  a  Soniello.  ana  in  Thf 
Ring  and  the  Bookt  tltough  the  Italy  of  the  time  is 
painted  with  miirote  aocuraey,  there  is  the  elemeut  of 
univoTBalitv  that  appean  in  Kanioln.  In  man^  of  his 
recent  works  not  even  the  setting  of  the  iwems  is  taken 
from  the  past.  Of  the  tnuiKlationn  frnm  the  Gruek  it 
is  enough  to  sty  that  the  '  Tmnijcript  from  Euripides  " 
in  Halamtious  Aiinntnre  is,  with  the  excc{)tlon  of 
some  attempts  at  moiiemization,  a  most  poetical  and 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  Alcntis;  that  the  trajisla- 
tion  of  the  Hermit*  Farms  in  Aristophana'  Apolw/i/ 
has  lew  merit,  though  it  is  less  of  a  paraphrase;  whde 
in  77if  At/iiiii> inu'iii  the  most  notable  thing  i.s  the  ex- 
treniL'  skill  with  which  every  olw»'urity  in  the  original 
has  Unni  retained. 

Mr.  Browniog'BStyle  is  usually  defined  sis  ''difficult" 
and  "obscttie.  A  comparison  of  J'i]/p<i  Fcumn  with 
the  T\no  Pitftx  of  Crnisir.  or  of  Balnmtton  *  Advrnturf 
with  Arigtophanes'  Aii'-hiirti,  show  that  it  is  when  Mr. 
Bniwninu's  int<ll( .  t.  iii.'^toad  of  his  enintiuii  ur  imairina- 
tion,  is  diret  tioL'  iii.s  \m\  that  his  style  l>ci'ome8  difficult 
•od  the  rhymes  harHU  :  then  all  the  possible  arguments 
and  iUustiations  seem  to  oocor  to  bim  at  once,  and  he 
transfers  them  to  his  paper  with  lightning  rapidity,  ap- 
panritly  with  all  the  a.'vsrH'iafiiins.  half-guesses,  and 
mental  nroi-esses  that  acrcinipaiiie*!  their  firvt  concep- 
tion. Mr.  Jirowiiiuir  is  .said  tn  iiavc  conlcs-scd  that  he 
was  weaiy  of  the  ann  cntiunal  set  of  s^i^mbols  and  tried 
to  nae  new  ones.  It  is  certain  tha't  his  style  indicates 
n  NMlioo  tninst  the  achool  of  Kesta,  and  that  the 
eztttenoo  or  a  modem  lohool  of  poets  who  too  often 
■aciifice  sense  to  sound  i.s  partly  accountable  for  the  gro- 
tesque extravagances  of  I'ictro  of  .\bano"  and  Pac- 
chliiintd).  Mr.  Browning  ha.s  alwavs  tuuL'ht  that  |HK'tr>- 
demnids  on  the  thouuht  and  not  on  the  expression, 
and  he  has  cho<»en  his  words  accordingly,  without  re- 
(pud  to  their  beauty  or  Tul^ty.  In  "Inellinijlishman 
m  Italy  "  the  effect  of  this  tendemsy  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
treme frcfhnc.s.s  and  acciinry  of  liis  iles<  rij)tio!is.  No 
writer  h:us  ever  u.sed  .-iia'K'  woriis  with  l,t<  atcr  eflect  or 
condeu.se<i  a.->  couiprelu'ii'-ive  meaning'  in  ni  few.  To  a 
student  Mr.  Browning  isperh;!)-  never  unintelligible; 
when  read  aloud  even  "HuIInu  and  Hob"  becomes 
clear;  and  that  he  can  speak,  when  he  chooses,  to  the 
i>eoplc  in  their  own  iansnage  is  prored  by  the  popu: 
arity  of  his  ballads,  "Th*  jPipcr  of  Hamelin ]' 
and  "Herve  Kid."  (dE^P.V 
BROWNLOW,  William  GAmiAW  AT  (180  l  i, 
a  Methodist  preacher,  journalist,  and  politiciaQ,  was 
bora  in  Wythe  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  29,  1805.  He  was  left 
an  oiphan  at  an  early  age,  and  leant  the  curpenter's 
trade.  In  18*26  he  entered  the  MeUkodist  ministiy,  and 
wa.s  an  itinenmt  pn  arlier  for  ten  j'ears.  He  also  took 
I>art  in  j«ilities,  advoratiiii:  the  re-eleetion  of  .John 
Qiiincy  .\  ianis  to  the  IVesideney  in  IS'Js.  At  a  later 
j)eriLHi.  in  ."^outh  Canilina,  he  o])enly  oppotted  the  nulli- 
tication  scheme,  and  when  demjuncttd  By  his  opponents 
DubUshed  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  hit  course.  In  i  i$37 
ne  began  to  edit  the  KnooBoSBe  Whiff,  in  connection  with 
which  he  became  noted  for  his  violent  and  un.scnipiiloiis 
denunciation  of  his  poUtical  opponents,  and  acquired 
the  aobiiqaet  of  "the  i^btipg  pamn.'^   Bor.  J.  B. 
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Graves,  editor  of  the  Ti'nneiatf^  Baptist,  publf.shcd  in 
lS5tj  a  severe  aftai  k  on  the  Methcniist  Epis^xjpal  Chunh 
under  the  title  The  Great  Iron  Whtd;  or,  Jii^^ul-licmh 
itm  Backwurds  and  Christianity  Reursed.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  published  a  reply  called  The  Inm  Whed  Ehammmtd, 
and  it$FcdBe  Spokes  Extracted.  In  1«M  lie  visited  the 
North,  and  held  a  public  discusnon  in  Philadelphia 
with  Rev.  A.  Pr>Tie  of  New  York,  maintaining  the 
exiwdieucy  and  divine  right  of  slaver*.  When  th«r 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  w;i.s  aL'italed.  he  <>ft- 
poscd  it  with  characteristic  vehemence,  on  the  grouod 
that  dayeiy  would  he  thus  overthrown.  When  the 
ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  in  Tennessee,  he  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  puulication  of  his  paper.  Oct 
24,  1861,  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  After 
remaining  some  time  in  eoneealment,  having  rci^ive'i 
wonl  that  a  pa8S{)ort  Would  be  viven  him  t<>  b*ave  li-r 
the  North,  he  retumetl  to  Knoxvillc.  where  he  was 
arreted,  Dec.  6.  1861,  on  a  charge  of  treason  to  the 
Confederacy,  ana  imprisoned  until  the^ following  March. 
He  was  then  sent  within  the  Union  Knea  at  Nashville, 
aii  l  hi.-  !amily  were  aturwards driven  from  their  hou;t. 

.  He  made  a  tour  through  the  Nortb.delivering  addrtat^s 
in  the  principal  dties.  and  also  published  Sketcliaof  the 
Rut,  Firogrrmt  and  Dedinetff  Secession .  with  a  Aorra- 
tive  of  Ihwmd  Adventures  avmng  the  RtbdB,  wlmh 
had  an  immense  circulation.  This  vohune  was  gtft- 
erallv  called  "Parson  Brownlow's  B<iok.*'  and  its 
thrilling  narratives  of  the  sufferinL's  ot  Fn-  .n  men 
of  Kast  Tennessee,  as  well  as  his  ficn-c  deuuneiation-s  of 
Southern  leaders,  did  much  to  excite  popular  indigna- 
tion in  the  North.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Tenneawc 
re-establidied  his  paper,  and  was  elected  governor  of 
the  State.  Tn  he  wtia  elected  United  States.  Sen- 
ator.   He  died  at  Kiioxville,  Tenn.,  April  29.  IS7T. 

BKOWNSUN,  UUKSTF.S  .Vunu.sns,  1,L,I>  i-o,- 
iHTti),  an  .Viiierican  philosopher  and  theologian.  w»s 
bom  at  Stockbridge,  Vt,,  Sept.  16,  im.i.  \Vhik  a 
scholar  at  an  academy  at  Ballston,  Y..  he  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  afterwards  cnanged  Us 
views,  and  in  1^2.")  Ixviime  an  a^lvocate  of  Universalism 
Having  formed  the  ae.|uaititaiiee  of  l\ol>ert  (  >wen  ami 
adopted  his  ideas  of  ,-ot  iali-m.  Browiis«jn  tried  to  form 
in  New  York  a  workingmeu  s  P^y-  Then  fidling 
under  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning,  1m  beoame 
a  Unitarian,  and  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  conpega- 
tion.  In  1836  he  formed  in  Bosbm  a  "Sod«^1br 
Christian  Union  and  I*n>inTS3."  and  published  his  yetc 
Vifirx  of  Chrintininty.  Sfxu'iti/,  oud  (^hurch.  In  !S.>"< 
he  established  the  B(Mitoii  (Quarterly  Ret^'nc,  in  which 
he  was  almost  the  sole  ^vritcr.  He  did  not  profess  to 
support  any  particular  system  or  creed,  but  to  prepare 
the  way  for  great  and  radical  changes  in  esiating  47*- 
tema  In  1  MO  he  publ»hed  Charim  Ehoood:  or, 
Thr  Tnfithi  Cnarrrtea,  which  wa.s  a  philosopliieal  eisiy 
in  the  lonii  ol  a  novel.  In  1H4.)  he  aKandonetl  pn^aeh 
ini;  and  merge<l  his  liirim-  in  the  I l'-i/i'M-r<ifii'  7?>t«V»c 
ot  New  York,  to  which  he  eniraged  to  contribute,  but 
his  articles  weie  too  philosophical  for  hS»  new  readenc 
and  theeBMOBMnttMnBinatedinay^^  Inl844he 
became  a  Komao  Oathofie,  and  thereafter  renuttaea  a 

rl&yman  in  that  faith.  He  now  commenced  tlie  publi- 
cation of  Bromisonx  Qunrtfrh/  Ji'mnr,  in  which  b* 
e,spe<  ially  dett'nde<l  the  d<K'lrines  and  jiractic*'!*  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chureh^  but  also  discussed  literuy, 
»x:ial,  and  political  queeUona  In  1855  he  removed  to 
New  Yoirlt  Citgr.  Durine  the  warmths  pnMinalaon  of 
hts  Review  was  snspendedi  but  it  was  lesunied  ■ 
1S7.3  and  continued  tnl  his  death.    He  wa.s  innteil 

I  |)r.  NewTiian  and  others  to  a  prolc-ssorshio  in  thf 
t'atholie  University  in   IhiMin.  but  he  •k'OliiHHi  thv 

I  oficr.  He  died  at  l>etroit.  Mich.,  April  IT,  18T0.  Be- 
sides the  Revinr,  which  was  written  almixst  exchisiTe- 
Wby himself,  he  published  The  Spirit- Rasper,  1854: 

I  The  Oonvert;  or,  Leaves  from  my  Hrpmrncf.  1W7: 
Tlif  Amiriniu  Republic^  an  F/xammatum  of  iV.«  t^<'>^- 
stitutiun.  Tendeiiciet,  cuta  Destiny,  1865;  and  Converta- 
ttMmldbanJkmaHdaaCkmdt,  1869 
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BRO  WN-S6 QUAKD,  Epot  ari).  an  eminent  French 
jiysiologisC,  wait  rwirn  in  the  \s]i\m\  of  Mauritius  in  1R1R. 
ewasaBonol" Kilwanl  Brown  :a  ii:itivcM>f"l'hiIa(irlphia, 
U.  S. )  and  a  FreiK-h  lady  tiaiued  ISwiiiard.  He  stmlicd 
mediciDe  in  Pirns,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  1  H4<l. 
He  nuned  dtBtinction  by  his  experiments  and  reseaicbes 
fai  pnysiology,  especially  on  the  composition  of  the  Mood, 
animal  hvat,  the  spinal  cord,  the  niuaciilar  system,  and 
the  svui pathetic  ncrveit.  an<l  niaile  important  diw'overics 
in  p:itlinli»ai«il  anatomy.  IUTeieivedwM  r.il  prizi  sof 
the  l-'reneh  Institute  for  his  contributions  U>  s^ieiice. 
He  wiU)  a  proftuT  in  the  medical  department  of 
Harvard  Univeniity  18«4-f.S.  In  Jan..  IS69,  he  wna 
appointed  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Paris, 
lie  (lelivered  several  eourtiesof  lectaresin  England  and 
the  United  States.  In  1H73  he  PftaWished  a  medical 
i'  Mrii  il  ill  New  York.  In  .\ui.'ust.  1S7S.  he  succeeded 
Claude  liernard  aj<  profe8St>r  ol'  medicine  in  tlie  Col- 
lege of  France.  He  was  for  many  years  jirominent  as 
»  conductor  of  medical  Jounwls,  and  in  these  most  of 
bis  principal  sdentific  papers  (which  are  Teiymimeroiw) 
have  lioen  published.  Amonfr  his  works  are  Lrctiire*  on 
f\inr(ii>naf  Nervom  Affrrfioiiit  (New  York,  l^l't)  an  i 
Jjfctiirfx  an  I'liriili/xig  I  N\  w  York,  ISTU). 

BROWNSVILLE.  a  port  of  entn'  and  the  countv- 
seat  of  Cameron  oo.,  Texas,  is  cm  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  28  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  nearlv  op^ 
site  MatamoroA  in  Mexico.  It  is  «)nnefto<l  with  Pomt 
Isabel,  2*-'  miles  distant,  by  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 
There  is  als**  a  line  of  8tcandK)at8  plyinir  to  Rfmia.  the 
head  of"  navicntion  on  tbe  Rio  (Jrantle.  it  is  suiiported 
principally  by  tbe  trade  with  Mexico,  t*i'd  Brazos,  and  the 
traffic  of  Ma'tamoroa  (amounting  in  1881  to  $3,937,917) 
pMses  through  it.  It  has  a  college,  «D  effidant  q^item 
of  pnUie  schools,  a  U.  S.  enstom-fioase,  three  ehnrehes, 
a  convent,  a  daily  and  a  weekly  paper,  a  theatre,  and 
an  ice- fact or>'.  Directly  south  of  it  is  tbe  niilitarj'  jiost 
of  Fort  lirown.  with  fine  barnu  k.s.  Near  tlic  site  of 
the  present  city  during  the  Mexican  War  in  1  s4*i  the  bat-  j 
tics  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  were  fought. 
At  tbe  time  Gen.  Taylor's  army  marched  to  the  Rio 
Grande  this  plaoe  was  occupied  with  ooni-fieMs,  but  the 
town  sprung  up  rapidly  during  the  militar}'  <iccnpation 
of  the  frontier,  and  was  incor|M»nitc<I  as  a  city  in  1H48. 
Dtuing  tlie  Civii  War,  Hrown.sville  did  a  larf/e  luLsiiiess 
in  cotton  and  merchandise,  and  near  the  town  was 
fought  the  last  battle  bv  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
Tbree-lburtbs  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mexicans,  and 
most  of  the  lest  are  of  Tarions  Eoropesn  nationalities. 
In  1880  the  population  nambend49^  baft  it  hassiDoe 
intTeased  to  over  fiOOO. 

BROWN  UNIVKR.STTY.intbecityofProvidcn.x^ 
in  the  .State  of  Hhode  Lsland,  the  oldest  and  most  am- 
ply endowed  institution  of  learning  connected  with  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States,  was  founded 
in  1764.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  effbrts  of  leading 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  under  whose 
auspices  Hopewell  Acsulemy"  in  New  Jersey  wa.s  at 
first  establishetl,  in  order  to  seeure  for  their  ninidly  iiiul- 
tiplyinsr  cbun  bes  an  e^lucated  ministr)*.  The  eollege 
w;us  cummi-iii  (  it  in  Warren,  an  inland  town  ten  miles 
irom  Providcnocj  but  after  six  years  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  location.  Hie  story  of  its  early  struggles 
and  difficulties  is  told  at  lenirth  in  the  Life,  Timrf^ 
ttiul  (Jorrrxit'tiuli'ncf  nf  Jnmrn  Mnntnuf/.  it.-;  tirst  presi- 
dent. DiiriiiL;  the  war  of  till'  Revolution  i-olletre  .studies 
were  suspended,  and  the  buildinf;  now  called  University 
Hidi  was  used  fiir  berracks,  and  aflerwarda  for  a  hos- 
mtal,  by  the  Amflrien  and  French  troops.  For  more 
uan  forty  years  it  was  eaJled  Rhode  Uand  College,  but 
in  lsr)4  it  receivei]  tlir'  name  of  Bmwn  Fniversity.  in 
honor  of  Nidiola.^  Hrown.  a  leailnitr  iiiervhaiit  of  I'ruvi- 
dencc,  who  W;us  its  i-Hiel'  lieru'iartnr. 

The  charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  General  A&- 
mwMs  of  Biiode  Island  in  February,  1764,  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  college  charters  in  New 
EtuUndj  securing;  ample  privileges  by  its  Mf«nl  dear 
•Metqihait provisiouB,  uid recogniang throQghovttlie 


principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  By  it  the  cor- 
{Mration  \%  made  to  consist  of  two  branches — namely, 
that  of  the  trustees  ami  that  of  the  fellows,  "with  dis- 
tinct, separate,  and  re.sjxjctive  fxiwers."  The  trustees 
are  thirty-six  in  numl^er,  of  whom  twenty-two  ratist  \» 
Baptists  or  anti-Podobaptists,  five  Quakera  or  Fkiends, 
five  £piacopalia.n8,  and  four  Congregationalists.  Sinoe 
1874  vacancies  in  this  board  have  lK>en  filled  from  nom- 
inations made  by  tbe  ballots  of  the  alumni.  The  num- 
lK>r  of  the  fellows,  includinir  the  president — who.  in  the 
lanifuaicc  of  the  charter,  '  must  always  be  a  fellow  " — 
is  twelve,  of  whom  eight  "  are  for  ever  to  be  elected  of 
the  denomination  caliod  Baptists  or  anti-Pedohaptists. 
and  the  rest  indifferently  of  any  or  all  denominauons.' 
The  nreoident  nitut  *'nr  ever  be  of  the  denomimtion 

called  Baptists." 

The  huiMinpaare  ten  in  nuniK  r.  Of  the.se,  the  old- 
est, rniversiy  Hall,  has  an  historic  interest,  having 
been  modelled  after  Na8.sau  Hall  in  Princeton,  where 
President  Manning  and  Tutor  Howell,  the  first  instroo- 
tors.  were  graduated.  The  corner-stone  of  the  fonn- 
ilation-walls  wa>i  laid  in  May.  177<K  by  John  Brown,  tbe 
t'.uiious  leader  in  the  de.stnictifin  of  the  Oasiwe  two 
yean^  later.  This  veiierahle  strnetiire  is  ,'^>on  to  l>e 
thoroughly  renovate<1.  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars hnrtng  been  sul)scrilx>d  ftr  thb  porpoee.  The 
"Gnmnar  Schiwl"  building,  now  rented  to  private 
parties  and  occupied,  as  eft  first,  for  a  iireimratnry  school, 
was  erected  in  1810,  the  cost  bavin/  l>eeii  defn»yed  l>y 
siiliscription.  Hope  Colletre  was  en  eted  in  \  at  the 
ex|>ea^  of  Hon.  SichoLis  Brown,  who  naiued  it  af^er 
his  only  surviving  sist4  r.  Hope  Ives,  wife  of  the  late 
Hiomss  P.  Ives.  Manning  Hall  was  erected  in  1834, 
also  aft  the  eitpenae  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  named  it  after 
his  revered  inatrneter,  the  first  prendent  Rhode 
Island  Hall  and  the  president's  mansion  were  erected 
in  l!*40  at  the  expense  mostly  of  citizens  of  IVovidonce, 
.^Ir  Brown  contributing  The  chemic  al  luVMir- 

atorv  was  erecte<l  in  l."<r>2  through  the  exertion.s  of  Hon. 
Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  United  States  Senator  from  Col- 
orado^ who  was  then  a  professor  in  the  institutitm.  The 
new  library  bnilding,  which  has  been  pnmpnnoed  by 
coinjit  ti-nt  judires  t'»  W  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
the  countrj',  was  enrted  in  l.'^Ts,  at  a  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  lot  "on  whicb-it  stands,  of  $0»VrKt<i.  Ii,th  build- 
ing and  grounds  were  a  bequest  of  the  late  John  Carter 
Brown,  a  son  of  the  heneiaetor  from  whom  the  insti- 
tntion  derives  its  BMWb  Ihe  new  dormitoiy,  wuMdi 
Shiter  Hall,  was  erected  ni  1R79  b^  Ron.  Honrtio  N. 
Slater,  a  member  of  the  Kmrd  of  ftdlows  and  a  libend 
benefactor  of  tbe  college.  Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  which 
wa.'^  (lolicated  in  June,  1881|  is  %  henutiftil  Mmetors 
of  irrunite  and  freestone. 

The  librarj'  contains  at  present  55,00<)  bmind  volumes 
and  upwards  of  15,000  unoound  pamphlets^  being  the 
third  college  library  in  sise  and  vahie  in  the  conntiy. 
The  fun<ls  of  the  university,  aceordinsr  to  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  treasvuxT,  amount  to  $IST7.<»2S.  Of  this 
sum,  $175, 02H  are  unpro<luctive,  having  been  given  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildinjrs.  etc.,  leavinif  a  working 
capital  of  $701, 4(X).  There  are  sixty -six  M-holarshins, 
of  $1000  each,  for  the  aid  of  indigent  studeiMa,  and  aJso 
premium,  prize,  and  aid  funds  amounting  in  addition 
to  ^:'.s,7c.'j. 

The  first  president,  James  Manning,  died  in  1791, 
His  successors  were  Jonathan  Maxcy,  /Vsa  Mes.ser, 
Francis  Wayland,  Bamas  Scars,  and  Alexis  Caswell,  all 
of  whom  have  died.  The  pre:»ent  head  of  the  nnrrai^ 
sitv  is  Kzekicl  G.  Robmsun,  who  entned  npon  his 
duties  in  the  fall  of  1H72.  The  facalty  consists  of  the 
pre.sident,  thirleen  jirofcssors,  two  xssi.stjint  professors, 
one  instnii-tor,  and  one  :i,s.sistant  instructor.  These, 
together  with  one  librarian,  one  assi.stant  librarian,  ana 
a  registrar,  complete  the  ooUege  staff  of  officers.  The 
preiwnt  number  of  students  is  281. 

The  number  of  graduates,  aooording  to  the  Utest  tn- 
ennial  catalueue,  is  3028.  Abonft  one-fourth  of  tham 
hnTsberaotwnedtotheChiiaUanmuiistiy.  (iLA.<k) 
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BRUCE.  Alexander  Balmain,  D.D., 
profeaaor  uii'l  minister  of  the  Free  Cnmdl, 


a  Scotch 
born  in 


Aberdalgie,  PerUuliiie,  in  1S31.  He  wu  educated  in 
the  UniTenit^  of  Kdintnir^h,  and  reoehred  his  theolne- 

ical  tnilniiiL'  in  fl:c  Fm.'  Chnrch  CoUol'*',  Tvlinburt'li, 
uiiilor  l)r.  William  ( 'niiiiiiii.'liain.  In  IS^y  lie  tocik  his 
first  piiiit oral  chari.'*'  in  Canlros-s.  ini  tlic  north  bank  i)t" 
the  Clyde,  when;  he  rtimaineU  nine  years.  In  18C8  he 
was  transferred  to  a  chaige  ID  Broughu-  Ferry,  near 
Dundee,  and  in  1875  he  wis  appointed  |nt>fe08or  of 
apolopetici  and  New-Testament  exeftetSa  ra  the  Wee 
Church  Cdllosrp.  (rhisirow.  wliich  jHiHltiim  lie  still  occu- 
pies. He  rwvivcd  the  iMirmrarv  dcLTce  of  1).  D.  fruui 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  \^~>>.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  well-known  work.s,  tlic  first  being  The  Tmt'n- 
iu'l  of  the  Ticrlt  f  (1S71  ;  :id  cd.  1SS21.  The  next  wag 
Thg  MumHiation  of  Chriit  (1 876 ;  2d  ed.  1881 ).  Hie 
work  on  7%«  Ch\f  End  o/Bmefation  (London.  1876) 
was  the  substance  of  a  seres  of  lectures  delivererl  in  (he 
Prcsbvterian  C<">llepe,  Ijondun.  and  on  its  ajipetvraiu  e 
pnivoKcd  winie  hostile  eritioisui.  His  latest  work  is  on 
Tiie  Parabolic  Teaching  nf  Chri.<t  {l>ondon,  1882). 

BRUCH«.  Max,  the  odobrated  niu.sieal  composer, 
who  waa  bora  at  Cobgne,  Jan.  6. 1838,  ncpbabljr  ra- 
ceiyed  bw  earliest  musical  i>r«>mptinin  from  nts  mother, 
who  was  oonsideri'd  a  tine  sin-jcr.  Havinir  studied  with 
Brei'leiistein  at  Uonn,  he  trained  the  ,s  holarsliin  of  the 
Mo/art  liMinilation  at  Frankfort  on-Main.  which  lasted 
irom  lba2  to  l.s5(),  durin^which  period  he  studied  with 
HiUer,  Reinecke,  and  Breuuin^  at  Cologne.  AAer 
Tinting  Leipaic,  firoch  imweedea  toManicE,  where  he 
was  introdneed  to  the  poet  Oeibd,  who  wrote  the  libietto 

of  Lftrrhy  for  Mendelssohn.    Bnich  ha<l  already  CODI- 

Eose<l  nnimc  for  this  work,  ami,  having  (jblainud  Gei- 
pI'.s  <«)iiseiit,  it  wa,«  iirudiieed  at  Mannheim.  Since 
l87UjBni<  h  hfus  devot«»d  himselfentirely  to  composition, 
xeeidmg  at  Berlin  and  iionn.  His  earliest  work  was  an 
operetta,  tScAos,  Lut^  utui  Hacke  (Goethe).  Then  fol- 
lowed some  chamber  music  and  the  Lnreliy  (op.  16). 

The  opus  2.'i,  ^mirs  from  thr  Frithjnf-  Sarin,  w(  fi  ir 
male  voices  and  onhestra,  made  the  eoniposer  at  once 
famous.  The  (Jih/Hsms  was  also  received  with  great 
favor.  The  opera  llirmione  ( founded  on  Shakespeare's 
Wtitterx  Tale)  was  not  bo  sucecssful.  In  December. 
IM7.'>.  Hnicb  produced  the  oratorio  Arminim,  and  sob- 
sccnietiily  incidental  music  for  Schiller's  Jeanne  d*Are. 
Perhaps  of  all  t hew  larLrer  wurk.s  the  S"i,'s  /iin)i  the 
Odynsriis  Ir'kC  di.><plays  the  sjn'cial  gcMxl  qualities  of  the 
comiH)Ser.  He  herein  show.s  the  power  of  l»einp  able 
to  provide  sufficient  musical  subject-matter  as  to  be 
thoroogh^  interesting  to  each  singer  and  orchestral  per- 
ftnter  engaged  in  its  rendition.  He  trcate  the  orcnca- 
tni  in  tibe  most  masterly  way,  and  contrasts  it«  varied 
tooeawith  tho^e  of  men-singers  alone  and  wouien-.''ingcrs 
alone,  or_  the  different  <iivisions  of  the  choral  body  in 
combmation  and  drainatii'  oppnsition.  (s.  A.  P.) 

BRUGSCH,  Henry  Charlics  (known  as  Bbdosch 
Bey),  a  German  Egyptologist,  born  at  Beriin,  Feb.  18, 
1827.  While  yet  a  student,  in  1848,  he  wrote  a  I^atin 
treatise  on  the  demotic  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  and  soon 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Alcxamler  von  Hum- 
boldt, and,  through  him,  of  the  king,  Fre<Jerick  Wil- 
liam TV.  He  w;is  8<^nt  at  the  government  expense  to 
study  the  Egyptian  monument.s  in  Knrope.  eniefly  in 
Paris,  London, Turin,  and  Levden,  and  in  IS.'i.T  he  went 
for  the  first  time  to  bgvpt,  where  he  joined  the  learne<i 
Marietta  in  his  researches  and  disoovcrics.  The  repu- 
tation tlniH  ai-'|ii:n'  I  In  his  appointment  in  1S.')4  as 
Bpo<"ial  prule-ssor  an'!  cunUor  of  the  ?A'yj)tian  .^Iuseum 
at  iierlin.  In  ISdO  he  was  attache*]  to  tne  embassy  of 
the  Baron  Minutoli  to  Persia,  and  traveller!  extensively 
in  that  country'.  U])on  the  death  of  the  uuibiLS^ador 
Im  was  in  charge  of  the  mission,  and  at  a  later  day  he 
I  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled  Jovntft/  of  the 


fhunan  Eiiihisxt/  to  Pcritm  i'2  vols.  18G2-t)3).  To  con- 
tinue his  studies,  he  accepted  in  lSt>4  the  post  of  I'nm- 
sian  consul  ul  Cairo,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  I  St'iS 
to  take  the  chair  of  iilgyptian  antiqoitiea  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Grbttingen.  While  holding  this  podtioo  he 
was  invited  by  the  viceroy  of  £|gypt  to  take  chai;ge  of 
the  school  of  Agyptdogy  at  C^ro.  Itwui^uleimthia 
post  that  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  aeivsnl  mm' 

national  expositions  with  the  rank  and  title  of  bs^,  ■» 
that  he  is  usually  called  Brugseh  Bey.  He  has  WTTtten 
several  works  in  his  own  dej)artmeut  which  are  consid- 
ered of  great  value.  Among  them  the  principal  av^ — 
Deniotic  Grammar  {\9ISSi\\  ifeu:  JiesmrcJifn  concnfi/^j 
the  Division  of  the  leor  mnong  the  Ancient  EgyptiamM 
(1856);  EffyptSan  MemmenU  (1862-6);  Butttny  of 
K'jjfpt  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  l\t^ei,t  [hrtt 
iV'ol.  I.  1859;^  2d  ed.  1875i;  Geof/raphtc  Jnsrrij,f,'"ri 
on  Ancient  hgyptian  Mo)iinnritt.i  (l.SCi— tV  ;  A  J'ir 
tionary  of  Ilieroylifphics  (1867-8);  2'he  Exodu*  and 
the  Egyptian  Monuments  (1875) ;  New  Fhtgrnents  of 
the  €Me»  Sinaitiau  (1875).  lie  has  also  established 
a  Jomfud  of  the  Effyptian  Language  and  AntiqvMm 
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ICK,  the  county-seat  of  Glynn  txi..  Ga., 
is  on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
alx'ut  T.^i  miles  S.  of  Savannah.  It  is  a  jK>rt  of  « ntry. 
and  the  t<  nninus  of  the  Brunswick  and  Albatiy  Kailn-jil 
and  the  Brunswick  and  Maoon  Bailroad.  These  road« 
orosB  a  pine-fbtest  belt  140  miles  wide,  which  fbmishcs 
an  immense  quantity  of  vcllow-pine  lumlx?r  an<l  naval 
."tores  fiir  exportation.  Brunswick  has  a  large  hotel, 
four  churches  for  whites  and  three  for  colored  j>eople. 
and  trood  public  schools.  Gen.  Oglethorpe,  the  lounder 
ol'  Georgia,  had  a  garrison  here  and  laid  out  the  town 
in  1735,  and  here  John  Weaky  and  George  Whitefield 
preadied  under  an  oak  which  is  still  standing.  The 
town  had  no  commercial  imiwrtance  until  IStjO;  the 
annual  exports  amount  to  $2..5(K).iKn>.  Ptpulation.  ■2>\i\. 

BRUTE,  Simon  Gabriel  (1779-is;i9),  bi.'^h.^. 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  was  bom  at  llennes,  France.  >lan:h 
20,  1779.  His  lather  wa^  superintendent  of  toe  nyal 
domains  in  Brittany.  Brut4  s  intention  was  to  enter 
the  eoclestastical  state,  but  the  French  Revolution  had 
closed  tlie  way  to  this  career.  In  IT'.'fi  he  began  thtf 
stiiily  uf  medicine  at  Kenncs,  and  eoutiniied  it  in  Para, 
when;  he  g^raduale<l,  taking  the  first  prize  out  of  eleven 
hundred  students  Almost  immediat<dy  after  receiving 
his  diploma  he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at 
Paris,  and  commenced  the  studv  of  theology,  Napoleon 
having  just  re-established  the  Church  in  France.  He 
devoted  himselt'  ■.vitli  even  more  anlor  to  his  new  stud- 
ies than  he  had  be.vtowed  u|»oii  medicine;  wa^oniained 
l^riest  in  1808,  and  retused  the  offer  of  an  asM^tant 
chaplaim^  to  the  emperor,  with  the  dignity  of  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rennes,  to  become  professor  «f 
theology  in  the  seminary.  After  two  yeaia  in  this  po- 
sition he  joined  Bishop  Flaget,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  I'ranw  looking  for  priests  for  the  Americatj  mis-oioc. 
and  in  the  summer  of  1810  he  sailed  from  Bordeaux 
with  tlie  bishop,  arriving  at  Baltimore  on  August 
10.  Here  he  »\wnt  two  years  teaching  philoeoobf 
at  St.  Mary's  College.  In  1812  he  was  sent  to  Boh 
mittsburg,  and  labored  there  with  peat  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. In  Nov.,  181.5,  he  was  maiie  president  of  St 
Mar>  's  CollcL'e,  Baltimore,  a  position  wnich  be  adomtsl 
by  his  virtue  and  learning  until  1817,  when  he  was  re- 
called to  Emniittsburg.  Here  he  was  pastor  of  the 
church,  lecturer  on  the  sacred  Scni>turcs,  and  pioiemor 
of  theology  in  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  or  natmal 
philosophy  in  Mu  St  Mar>''s  College. 

.M.  BruUS's  profound  learning  catised  him  to  l>e  oft»n 
chosen  theologian  by  different  prelates  in  the  Cliunh'g 
counciK  The  second  provincial  council  of  Baltimore 
met  in  Oct.,  1833,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  thea»> 
sembled  bishops  was  to  request  the  erection  of  •  oev 
episcopal  see  at  Vincenues.  Ind.,  and  to  Teoommeod 
M.  BruU5  to  Ix;  its  first  bistiop.  The  ikj{m?  h.ivinc  so 
directed,  he  took  jHis-'iesHion  of  his  dioeese  on  the  .>th 
of  NovemlxT,  ISiM.  The  m-w  s<'e  einbnu'ed  the  whole 
of  Indiana  and  the  greater  part  of  Illinois.  His  epis- 
copal palace  was  one  small  room  with  a  little  cloeet,  the 
whole  12  X  25  feet,  with  neither  ganet  nor  cellar,  and 
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the  blaliop's  income  wa-s  J250,  cleriviKl  from  subacrip- 
tiuns.  In  the  whole  dioct-no  then'  wils  neither  wiiii- 
tuirj',  dtllegCi  nor  parish  schcM)!.  His  first  su  p  wa;^  to 
open  a  tjch<M)l  at  Vint^innes ;  he  then  commenced  the 
Tiaitatiun  of  hia  vast  diocese,  in  which  undertaking  he 
temvelled  oa  horseiaack  and  endured  ever>'  privation  and 
^aoomfort  To  aecure  money  and  clerin'men,  he 
nia  !«•  a  journey  to  France  not  Idris  alter  liirf  (.•onse- 
cnitiuti,  and  Lruught  back  twenty  prietjt8  ami  semi- 
nariaim,  and  means  sufficient  U)  establish  u  diu<?esan 
seminar}'  at  Yinoenncs,  an  otphsD  worlum,  and  a  tree 
school,  and  to  complete  his  eathedral  and  build  small 
churches  throughout  the  dicxvs*-.  Ahhoii^'h  liif^  ciiis 
copaey  lasted  less  than  five  years,  he  Imili  ehun  lu  H 
and  lia  stations.  1  tlieoloirical  seminary,  1  stn  ular  eol- 
lejre,  1  female  acadeuiy.  2  iree  sehools,  founded  '2  reli^:- 
i«»u8  communities,  and  increased  the  number  of  prie&la 
fn>mdto24.  Ue died Jom 26tl83d.  (cud.) 

BRTAN,  the  comty-tetA  of  Wllliuus  oo.,  Ohio,  is 
54  miles  W.  nf  Tuli  'l,,.  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Mieh- 
i^nii  Southern  ilailrouii.  it  has  a  court -liouac.  two 
national  banks,  three  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  six 
churches,  and  a  uiioo  achooL  It  has  three  saw-mills, 
two  flouMnOb,  a  damng-mill,  a  fevndiy  and  uachino- 
shop,  and  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  carriages, 
wheelbarrows,  fumihirc,  barrels,  and  «'hreHe  It  was 
aettlcd  in  Is  In,  lias  tiiuuerous  flowiiiL'  wi  lls,  whii  h 
are  made  by  burin;:  Irom  tki  to  luo  feet.  It  i«  surround- 
ed hgr  a  ftie  fimuiuK  and  daiij  oovntqr.  FbiNdation, 
of  Tarioiis  oflwin,  2952. 

BRYAN,  the  oounty-eeat  of  Brasosoo.,  Texas,  is  150 
m\\i>  S.  of  (ialvcston  and  S  miles  K.  of  Brazos  River, 
on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a 
fine  eourt-housc,  two  weekly  newsjiapers,  two  banks. 
•  six  churches,  a  commwiious  In  e  school  building  and 
Ipood  priv.itc  schools,  and  is  the  seat  oi°  tiie  Aglioutural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.  It  has  a  large  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  ootton-irins,  a  chair- 
fa.  tMiy.  carriage-factory,  sawmill,  and  other  industrial 
Works.  It  is  on  a  high  prairie  in  a  tine  agricultural  and 
stock-raisiogdiittulf  aiiaiUtiadeaiiioiiiiAelo$l,290^000 
aonoally. 

BRYANT,  Wnxux  Cdixxn  (1794-1878),  an 

American  poet  and  journalist,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
fiuun  s  III  I  lie  liter.iry  history  of  the  oountr}',  was  born 
Nov.  IT'Jl,  at  Cimimington,  Ilaiiiii.-liiiu  en..  ,M;uss.,  a 
beautiful  hilly  oounuy.  fit  cradle  and  home  lor  a  ixict. 
Tlie  (own  was  founded  bat  a  few  years  before  by  poor 
hat  enterprising  settlers  firam  Conooid,  who  brought 
with  them  many  of  the  Kvereat  tenets  of  the  Ptavitans. 
Through  his  imjther,  Sar.ih  Snell.  an  enerLntic  and 
thritlv  woman,  he  traced  his  ancestry  to  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla  MuUins,  whose  story  has  been  so  beauti- 
fuUy  told  in  the  verses  of  another  of  their  descendants, 
the  poet  Longfellow.  Hia  fioher,  Dr.  Peter  Bry  ant, 
was  a  country  physician,  who  came  of  a  long-lived 
fiunily.  many  <d"  them  doctors,  going  back  to  Stephen 
Bryant,  wh-i  arrived  in  America  in  1*'  i^.  Dr.  Bi-jant 
was  a  maii  ot  quiet  and  reserved  temiK,Tament,  a  keen 
observer  of  Nature,  and  a  lover  of  the  dassio  poets  of 
England,  who  biaumf  was  addicted  to  the  niakioK  of 
Terses,  and  imwicwed  his  tastes  upon  the  minds  of  his 
children.  Tlic  lonu'  winter  niL'hfs  of  the  rerion  in  which 
they  lived  were  devoted  to  the  treasun«s  of  the  dcK-lor  s 
librarj',  the  largest  of  the  neigblxirhood,  an<l  the  days 
to  attendance  upon  the  public  school  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  snrrounding  countri-.  It  was  their  habit  to 
declaim  to  the  wwhIs  and  fields  the  verses  they  had 
read — an  exercise  in  which  Cullen,  the  second  of  the 
B'.in.s.  and  the  more  delicate  ami  wnsitive  of  tin  tii,  t<x>k 
the  greatest  interest.  He  ollen  tried  his  own  ''rmle 
mimberH"  oo  th«K  occasions,  10  that  fiom  aveiy  early 
age  he  became  a  maker  of  venes.  There  an  sUU  ex- 
tant a  great  many  poems  and  poetieBl  ftacments  which 
he  wrote  lietwecn  his  eiL'hth  and  lui  listeeiidi  year — 
odes,  satires,  ]>araphr;i^es  of  the  Bible,  and  more  am- 
bitious compositions.  One  of  them,  treatini:  ol'  the 
adTanoas  of  knowledge,  he  deUvered  before  hiit  school 


in  his  eleventh  yoar.  and  it  was  published  in  1 807  in 
the  county  ne\vs}iai)or,  the  Uirmitshirt^  G'azrttr.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  l)r.  Brj'ant  found  him  engaged  in  a 
lampoon  upon  President  JoHcrson,  whose  retaliatory 
measures  against  the  English  declaration  of  a  cv>nti- 
nental  blodude  wwe  exceeilingly  unpopular  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  enoonraged  him  to  go  on  with  it  through 
several  hundred  lines.  It  was  ptiblished  in  lioston  in 
ISO"  under  title  ol  "Tfie  Enutargo:  a  Sndve,  by  a 
Yovith  of  Thirteen."  The  MotitMu  AiUliulom/,  then  a 
critical  authori^,  expieeaed  »  doubt  as  to  the  ability 
of  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  write  such  verses,  and  when, 
t  hi  re  fore,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  following 
war  ll.sOM,  inchi<ling  the  "Spanish  Revolution  "  and 
other  poems,  an  adverti.sement  was  {^tri'fixed  to  it  ua.x- 
.serting  the  aire  of  the  jKjel,  "which,  '  it  said,  "can  be 
authentii-uted  bv  many  inhabitants  of  that  place  [Cum- 
mington]."  Tbese  juvenile  productioosi  rar  the  must 
part  imitations  of  the  style  or  Pope,  who  was  then  im- 
nicn.sdy  admired,  although  they  snowed  no  great  poetic 
su.scej)tibilily,  were  yet  evidences  of  a  pretty  discided 
literary  facility.  They  were  none  of  them  in  the  tnw 
vein  of  bis  genius  as  it  afterward  unfolded  it^lf. 

It  had  been  determined,  in  spite  of  his  father's  lim- 
ited means,  to  send  Cullen  to  one  of  the  New  England 
i-olleiies,  and  for  that  puruose  in  the  years  180H  and 
iMi'J  he  was  put  to  scnool,  first  in  North  Brookfield, 
and  then  at  Plainfield,  Mass.  Ue  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  at  Williams  OoHofe  is  1810,  but,  becoming 
diaaaliiafiad  with  the  nsnoir  mage  of  study  puzsned 
there,  obtained  an  honorable  dismission  at  the  end  of 
the  yi  ar  with  a  view  to  removimr  (o  Yale  rollege.  This 
purjx^se,  however,  he  was  unable  to  aivomplish,  owing 
to  his  father's  poverty,  and  for  a  while  he  continutnl 
his  studies  at  home.  It  was  at  this  time  that  one  day, 
in  the  etrarw  of  a  ramble  through  theprimeval  foreste, 
while  comparing  Blair's  poem  of  "The  Grave"  with 
one  of  like  tenor  bv  Bishop  Porteas,  and  having  in 
mind  also  Henry  Kirke  White's  "Ode  to  the  Ro.so- 
mary,"  his  meditations  framed  themwives  into  a  |HK-m 
calied  "Themftopsis,"  which,  after  it  had  been  com- 
mitted top^MTtlhe  put  aside  and  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten altog^er.^  He  huan  hb  law  studies  in  1812 
at  Worthinsrton  with  Mr.  nowe,  afhtrward  Jud-c  of 
the  court  of  common  ple<is,  and  completed  iliem  in 
Bridgewater  in  ISl.').  where  he  was  admitted  to  ilie 
bar  as  an  attorney  of  the  common  plea.s.  He  took  uj) 
his  professional  rsmdence  in  Plainfield,  Miuss.,  where 
he  wrote  his  "  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,"  but  he  remained 
there  only  eight  months,  and  then  removed  to  Oreat 
Barrington,  Berkshire  lo. .  win  re  he  continued  to  prac- 
tise for  the  next  nine  years.  His  life  in  (mat  Barring- 
ton  was  one  of  literarj'  rather  than  professional  success, 
for  it  was  but  a  short  time  alter  his  arrival  that  he  be- 
came well  known  as  an  author.  His  father,  a  State 
fn-nator  from  Hamj»shire  county,  having  accidentally 
di.scoverc<I  the  "  Tlianatopsis "  and  a  fragment  now 
knomi  as  "An  Inscription  I'or  the  Kiitr.unc  to  a 
Wood,  '  took  them  to  Boston,  where  they  were  pub- 
lished in  the  North  Aineruan  Remew  o(  Sept..  1H17. 
Thev  produced  a  veiy  decided  imiweaBion,  as  well  they 
might  ;  for  to  "Thanatopsis,"  in  its  profound  philoa> 
ol>hy  and  majestic  movement,  lieloogt  "the  glorv'  of 
tin;  morning  star  that  glitters  in  the  fW)nt  of  day." 
No  .\inerican  poet  had  yet  written  anything  e«|ual  to  it 
in  grandeur  and  Wauty.  Dr.  Brt'ant  was  erediteil  at 
fint  with  the  authorship  of  this  i^>ocm,  a  mistake  which 
w:is  not  corrected  until  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
author  himself  three  or  four  months  afterward  by  the 
e<litor,  who  wrote  to  him:  "All  the  best  judges  say 
that  it  (the  fragment  )  anri  your  father's  '  Thanato^teis ' 
are  the  ver>'  best  poetry  that  has  been  published  in  this 
eountry.  '  Both  fitther  and  scm  were  solicited  to  bO' 
oome  regular  oontribiitara,  and  in  the  next  year  (1818) 
the  latter  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  prose-writer. 
He  reviewed  lor  the  perioiiical  Brown's  CnllTtion  of 
Ainrn'iiin  I*>ifn/.  and  in  his  criticism  of  the  poets  of 
the  time  dwelt  upon  their  defects  us  poets,  charging 
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them  with  a  want  of  Belf-relianoe,  inspiration,  freedom, 
and  simplicity.  It  was  the  coming  poet  dearing  away 
the  robbish  thai  in  his  path  and  diamiflHing  to  a 
deMTTfld  oUmoo  his  precbBoeaBora,  who  wen  ooqr  pre- 
tenders to  "  the  art  and  faculty  divine." 

In  IS'21.  Mr.  ] Bryant  licramo  a  contributor  to  Mr. 
DaiKi  s  Iillf  Miiiiy  a  iK;riodieaI  nf  irii  at  force  but  nhort 
liiii,  for  which  he  wrote  the  "  Yellow  Violet,"  "The 
West  Wind,"  "A  Winter  IW,"  "Green  River,"  and 
"A  Walk  at  Sunset" — poems  which  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  he  had  won  by  his  earlier  piec^es.  They 
procured  for  him,  doubtless,  the  invitation  which  came 
the  sjiiiie  year  to  jirepaix"  a  poem  for  the  annual  meet- 
in;:  c)f  the  I'lii  Kria  Kappa  Stteieiy  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Thir*  he  t  alli-d  The  Ages,"  and  after  it  had 
been  read  before  a  considerable  collection  of  the  liter- 
aiy  men  of  the  day  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dana,  Mr.  Allrton,  Prof  E.  T.  Channinc,  and  others 
to  allow  it  to  be  printed.  With  a  small  number  of 
other  pieces  it  waa  published  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  but  few  as  (hey  were,  only  eijrht  in  tiny 
stamped  the  author  of  them  at  onee  a.s  the  W>'t  poet 
that  the  New  World  had  yet  produced,  and  some  of 
them,  soeh  aa  "Thauatopsis,"  "The  Waterfowl  "  and 
"Onen  River/'  have  8<!arcely  been  surpassed  by  hia 
maturer  efforts.  The  plaudits  with  which  they  were 
reoeiTed  in  Boston,  and  particularly  the  praises  of 
Chilian  C.  Verplanck  of  New  York,  m  i  in  to  have 
drawn  iJryant  more  and  more  to  literature.  A  new 
periodical,  called  the  United  IStales  Lit*ran/  Gazette, 
OATuqg  been  established  in  Boitoii  by  Theophilus  Par- 
apna,  aflerwanl  an  onuneufc  jivut,  h«  mote  for  it  con- 
tinuously duriuK  the  years  ]H23-^  contributine  many 
of  his  best  efTuaions.  such  as  "The  Rivulet,'  "Tlie 
Murdered  Traveller,"  "Autiuun  Woods,"  '  Hutm  to 
the  North  Star,"  "Monument  Mountain,  '  "Tiic  For- 
est Hymn,"  and  "June." 

In  is25  the  |HK>t  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and 
made  his  way,  ' '  u  literary  adventurer,  \  as  he  called 
himself,  to  New  York,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
C<M){H;r,  Bands,  Verplanck,  and  other  hterar>-celebritit«, 
and  to  the  artists  Vanderl.vn,  Cole,  Dunind,  Iiiujati, 
Morse,  and  many  more.  An  offer  tif  the  editorship  tif 
the  New  York  Review,  a  new  monthly  magazine  c»tal>- 
lished  in  1825,  which  he  accepted,  induced  him  to  set- 
tle with  his  family  in  the  metropolis.  For  this  period- 
ical he  wrote  both  in  proee  and  verse,  but  the  enter- 
prise did  not  suoceed,  and  his  iins^jHTts  were  dark 
mdeed  when  he  wx«  iii\  it<  1  tu  a  teiuiiorary  place  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Lvmino  I'iml,  a  leading 
doily  newspaper,  founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
eonductod  by  W^illiam  Coleman.  At  the  same  time  he 
took  part,  iii  oonjunetion  with  Robert  Sands  and  6.  C. 
Vcrpliuick,  in  the  editorship  of  an  illustrated  annual 
called  The  Talisniaii.  i'or  which  several  of  his  best- 
known  ptx'ms  were  written,  anion;?  them  "The  Pa.^^t  " 
and  "The  Kveninir  Wind.  "  He  wrote  for  the  Tales  ^ 
of  thf  Glaulter  S/m^  which  he  edited  shortly  after- ! 
ward,  hia  stories  of  "Mcdfieki"  and  "The  Skeleton | 
Cave. ' '  The  deaUl  of  William  Coleman,  proprietor  of  ' 
the  Ereninff  Prutt,  in  \^'1'>,  advanced  him  to  the  posi- 
tion of  editor-in-chief  an  l  part  proprietor  of  that  jour- 
nal, when  for  .some  years,  owuil'  to  the  exactions  of  his 
new  duties,  he  aban<ir>ne<l  the  Mu.se.s.  The  profession 
of  editor  then  was  held  in  no  great  esteem,  but  his 
vast  range  of  knowledge,  his  manly  dignity  m  discus- 
rion,  and  his  determination  to  make  his  journal  an 
example  of  respectability,  helped  to  lift  the  iirofcssion 
from  the  reproach  of  it.n  earlier  and  lcf«  r<«S4ilute  dap. 
Ill-  [I'lrsufif  a  steaily  piilic\"  ol"  venenil  iirim  iiilo,  eriti- 
eitiLtl  .social  and  jiolilieal  ( lianges.  and  neljK^d  to  direct 
the  current  of  national  thou^dit  into  the  wisest  and 
best  channels.  Not  to  be  lust,  however,  to  the  literari- 
worid  altogether,  he  remlved  to  make  a  collection  of 
all  the  [Mx-niB  he  had  written  up  to  that  time.  It  was 
published  in  IS.TJ  by  Klam  Hliss  of  New  York,  and  re- 
oeiveil  the  niu.st  iaMirable  judmnenlii  from  eouipc  teiit 
Clitics,  including  such  as  Longfellow,  Prescutt,  and 


Ijegar6.  A  copy  of  the  book  having  been  sent  to 
Washington  Irving  in  Englaod,  that  gentleman  found 
a  publisher  for  it  there,  on  condition  that  he  would  pat 
his  name  on  the  title-page  and  that  he  would  change  a 

line  in  the  "Bonp  of  ^^arion'8  Men,"  which  reads 
"The  Briti^^h  soldier  trembles,  '  into  g^imethinir  \em 
likely  to  dintiirh  the  patriotic  sensibilities  of  Hritisb 
subjects.  The  words  were  altered  so  as  to  read.  "The 
foewan  trembles  in  Mi  oamp,"  a  change  which  )Ir. 
Br^'ant  did  not  disanmove,  but  which  William  l^fBCtt, 
editor  of  the  Ftamdmler,  hnt  formerly  an  associate  on 
the  staff  of  the  Krnn'nfj  I'ltst.  chanu  terizcd  as  posO- 
lanimouB.  Thi.s  led  to  a  .sliarp  rorre,siM>ii(lern  e  Ik-1»i->.ii 
the  essayist  and  the  jhici,  whii  h  li.iii  hm  uflu-r  rv.'-rik. 
however,  than  to  iucruuv  their  esteem  tor  eaeli  other 
The  Ti^awvWMtieed  with  little  discnmination.  b«tt 
with  ^wse^  in  llie  Foragn  Qmrterlif  Review;  and  fa^ 
John  VTibm  of  Bladnrnod^a,  who  quoted  at  length 
descriptive  pjuvsages  which,  he  Siiid.  "could  only  Imra 
emanated  from  a  t'enius  of  a  vcr>'  hit'h  order." 

Although  Br>anf  had  entered  his  new  nrofer-yion 
with  strong  Fcnlenil  affinities,  his  reading  incliniti  him 
to  the  doctrines  of  political  economy  which  bad  liecna 
to  reflect  their  light  fipom  the  other  side  of  the  AtlaQ- 
tic,  and  his  sympathies  and  convictions  soon  identified 
him  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  supported  Jack- 
son in  his  fierce  wariare  upon  the  national  bank,  which 
so  aroused  the  hostilitv  ot  the  iuerLliant.s  ot'  New  York 
that  the  prosperity  of  liisjounud  seemed  tor  a  time  cx- 
tremelv  doubtful.  The  spirit  with  which  it  was  cmo- 
ducted,  however,  enabled  it  to  take  a  ])rominent  place 
among  its  Democratic  brethren.  It  sup^urted  Van 
Buren's  atJministration  during  the  hot  fanarK-ial  cuo- 
ttwts  brought  (m  by  Jack.son  s  experiments  ^m  the  cur- 
reiiry.  hut  it  was  not  so  strongly  partisan  as  to  l>e  un- 
willing to  rebuke  its  tendencies  towanl  an  alliance  with 
the  slaveholders  of  the  South.  Aljolitionisin  was  then 
beginning  to  excite  a  tempest  of  obluqu>'  and  antago- 
nisms, and  the  Kvnting  IhU,  though  it  did  not  formsUy 
side  with  the  abolitionists,  incurred  a  great  deal  of 
o<lium  by  its  defence  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
of  iH'titlon.  From  a  brief  visit  to  Knn>j>e  which  Mr. 
Bryant  made  in  lf>o4,  and  during  which  he  [>as^ 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  was  recalled 
by  the  illness  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Leggett,  and  the 
losing  fortunes  of  his  journal  For  many  years  it  wm 
only  oy  arduous  and  persistent  struggle  that  it  kttt 
alive  under  the  intense  and  gruwine  (irejudices  of  the 
(  oiiiinimity.  But  Mr.  Bryant  refvi.-x  d  to  .surrender  any 
of  his  convictions,  was  denounoe<i  and  exeonimunicated 
by  the  partv  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  Wiis  more 
than  onoe  tbreatened  by  the  violence  of  the  mob.  He 
oppoaed  the  annezatioa  of  TesM  when  that  mSbmm 
was  broached  in  and  the  consequent  war  with 

Mexico ;  be  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Free-Suil 
party  in  1S4S  to  counteract  the  intnKluetion  of  slaveiy 
into  the  new  territori^^»  aei|uircd  from  Mexii-o;  and, 
though  he  continued  to  act  at  times  with  the  I>enicH 
oratio  party,  his  allcgianoe  to  it  was  so  remittent  that 
he  fotud  no  difficidtv  in  1856  in  taking  an  active  sad 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  great  RepuUican 
jtarty  which  has  since  governed  the  nation.  He  was 
III  l>'i'i<l  one  of  the  iire.sidenlial  ejintors  <>\'  Ahrah,ini 
Lincoln,  who.se  contiuence  and  frienU.ship  hi-  enjoyed, 
and  whose  administration,  during  the  ditlienlt  times 
oi  the  Civil  War,  was  greatly  aided  by  31  r.  Uryant't 
private  as  well  as  public oonimanications.  All  thnjugk 
the  war  he  was  conspicuous  aa  a  vehement  defender  of 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  an  ndvocate  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  of  the  lo  al  .  uij>tiluti<inal  amend- 
ments by  which  univen^il  freedom  was  sei  ureii.  and, 
after  the  war,  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  relations 
of  the  States  o-h  would  lead  to  their  permanent  recon- 
ciliation and  haniioiiv. 

As  an  editor  Mr.  Biyant  exercised  a  great  influence. 
He  oomposed  slowly  and  with  care,  and,  like  Pope,  in- 
variably used  old  envelopes  and  scrajv*  of  wa.>*te  luper. 
of  which  he  economised  a  store.   A  fund  of  aneoLts 
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ind  jHvtical  nuotation  gave  sprightliness  to  his  writings, 
antl  he  wielacd  the  mons  delicate  weapuim  <it'  imtiy 
ainU  ridienle  with  greateat  lest,  though  he  m  vi  r  n:- 
fuised  a  more  direct  cnimfrt'mcnt  with  hia  adversaries 
when  the  eatuw?  dcnnuuied  it.  He  bolon^red  not  so 
ui'irii  tnthut  S4-h<><)l  of  iimrnalisni  wliieh  strives  to  iiiiike 
a  complete  record  of  the  events  of  the  day  as>,  to  that 
.  to  Wli on  puhlic  fentiment.    Tlie  sin- 


cerity and  eariMatiieflB  viu  which  he  (treiented  hia 
prinoiplos,  his  quidc  natrre  wnw  of  jnstioe,  the  vieor 

aii  l  •rin'ctni  «s  and  the  alnli^  of  his  diwiiwions,  nis 
wiiiiiU  rfiil  iiisi^'ht  into  the  tenoenoi*'!*  of  nieiLmires  which 
sometimes  Ixvamo  prophecy,  his  known  jjmhity.  iind 
his  indejH>nil<-nc-e  oi  mana^'ini;  politicians,  gained  him 
respeet  even  in  (|aartere  where  his  opinions  wero  dis- 
tMtefaU  For  this  reascm  his  journal,  though  it  never 
attained  as  wide  a  circulation  as  nome  others,  was  felt 
to  be  a  i>owt'r  in  the  hiinl,  ercatly  droaded  by  tliose 
whom  it  aK>uiiled,  but  wanuiy  admire<i  by  those  who 
wincided  with  its  \iew8  of  poHcy.  No  other  Journal 
was  more  instrumeDtal  in  nrine^  about  the  freat 
changes  of  opinion  which  ended  m  the  deslraetkm  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  not  80  much  abstirU'd  in  his  edit<ir- 
ial  iK'cupatirin  as  to  prevent  bi.s  <  iiL'aj;ing  in  other  lit- 
emy  pursuits.^  He  poescascd,  without  beins  an  orator, 
seeitattt  fiu^Uty  ana  grace  of  speech  whien  procured 
■in  many  invitations  to  deliver  addresses  on  public  oc- 
aaaaoB.    He  pre(ride«)  and  spoke  at  the  banquet  given 
to  K(i.ssnth  in  ls.''il,  nt  the  Bums  centennial  m  ls.^)',i,  at 
the  Schiller  iestivities  in  the  Panic  jear,  at  those  of 
Goethe  in  1S75,  and  at  the  inaii>;uration  of  the  statues 
to  8hake«peare  (1872),  Scott  (1«72),  Morse  (1871),  and 
Halleck  ( 1S74),  and  at  many  other  events  of  the  kind. 
Nearly  all  the  great  public  in8(itiition.<«  of  New  York, 
•nchasthe  Academy  of  Design,  the  Mcn-antile  Libnir>', 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Miiseiun.  were  furthered  by  his 
eWiuenee ;  but  the  most  importiuit  |KTt«<nuaneeM  of 
this  kind  were  his  funeral  eulogies  at  diflcrent  times 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  friends— Thomas  Cole 
(184«),  .1.  Penimore  Cooj  *  r  1 1 S52),  Washington  Irv- 
m  ilsr.O|.  Fitz-Greenc  IFallcck  and  (Julian 

C.  Vcrplaiick  l  l  sTD).  Tlicy  arc  marked  by  great  .nini- 
I'b  ity  Ml  fervor  of  titvK'.  fine  characterization,  agree- 
ulilc  rcminiBcenees,  and  the  utnio.«t  elegance  and  purity 
of  language,  and  were  thought  of  .suflicient  interest  to 
ijtntify  a  Mmnte  publication  of  them,  in  a  Tdume  en- 
titled Oraiuma  and  AihlrrMtfs,  in  1H73. 

Nor  was  he  i>rcvented  by  his  arduous  lalxirs  us  a 
journalist  from  extensive  tours  of  travel,  not  onlv  in  lii.s 
owii  count r>',  but  in  the  Old  World.  He  went  "to  Illi- 
noi.s  where  his  mother  and  brothers  had  settled,  while 
rt  wiw  yet  in  a  state  of  wildemea;  several  times  to  the 
South,  both  Itefore  and  after  the  war;  to  Cuba  three 
tones,  in  IHA9.  \X'>2,  and  ls72;  to  KuroiH>  six  times, 
in  l!S,14,  1^}-..  \^V>.  \s:i'2.  1858,  and  Isr.T.  embracing 
m  one  of  the»e  visits  ( 1  S.i^ )  a  tour  to  the  Kast ;  and  he 
*'I*ni  a  nart  of  everj-  summer  in  excursions  through 
Mue  of  the  Middle  and  Mew  England  States.  Of  these 
nnaaa  journeys  he  wrote  deseriptive  lettera  for  his 
newspaper,  which  in  1  S.'iO  were  collected  in  a  volunie 
and  puMished  as  Tetters  of  n  TnitfUrr.  A  second  series 
wa- 1  III  !i>l)cd  in  IS.VJ  as  fitter* /rani  SiKiin  and  Other 
Omutriat,  and  a  third,  composed  of  Ldttn  from  the 
was  added  in  1800. 
Hu  writing  of  poetjy  seeOM  to  have  been  rather  the 
UDOsement  than  the  labor  of  his  life.  It  was  earefidly 
sone.  and  is  for  the  most  jiart  s<  rious  iiiid  nii^Iitative, 
•ad  to  some  extent  even  .«onilire.  liut  it  is  not  consider- 
able in  quantity,  nor  is  any  <if  it  what  may  lie  called  a 
uRi  optu.  He  was  too  much  engaged  in  actual 
duties  to  allow  himself  to  indnlge  his  fancies.  After 
•he  edition  of  his  poenis  in  I  s.'.L'  lie  pnliji^lucl  another, 
•OOiewliat  onlarired.  in  1  s-4l'.  to  \\]iu  h  lie  added  the 
^Hit'  year  77i/  Foinitiiiii,  mill  Other  I'mns.  Tlin-e 
,vtars  later  a  fine  illustrated  edition  of  the  whole  was 
mml  frrjm  the  Philadelphia  press,  and  in  lHt').3  he  sent 
ioitii  Thirtif  /hems,  which  were  mbeeqnently  inooipo* 


rated  in  the  editions  of  1864  and  ls7,3.  ITis  jxiems  do 
not  numl)er  in  all  over  om^  hundred  and  fit^y.  most 
of  them  short,  but  a  few  of  tlieui,  like  ■  The  Ages," 
"Sella,"  and  "The  Little  People  of  the  Snow,"  ex- 
tending to  several  hundred  lines.  He  was  solicited, 
e.spev  i.il!y  liy  liis  friend  R,  H.  Dana,  to  devote  his  j>ow- 
en*  to  .-Miuie  work  ot  greater  magnitude,  but  he  invari- 
ably <le<dined.  He  held  the  opinion  elabonifcd  by  Toe 
in  later  years,  that  a  long  poem  was,  like  a  long  eostaqr, 
impossible,  and  that  the  great  worics  of  Homer,  Piuite| 
Speii.s<'r,  Tasso.  and  Milton  were  merely  a  suo-ession  of 
short  poenis  stnuii:  together  upon  a  tlin-ad  of  story. 
Hiii  most  elalH)ratc  work  was  undertaken  in  bis  old  aL'e, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  death 
of  his  wife  in  that  year  imnomHl  upon  him  the  necessity 
of  some  distraction  from  the  sorrows  of  his  loss,  and  he 
began  a  translation  of  the  immortid  poems  of  Homer. 
The  Iliiiil  lie  Imiuuht  nut  in  I^To.  and  the  0<fi/s<ii/  in 
1S72.  This  wa;i  a  prodigious  ethtrt  for  a  man  at  his 
time  of  Hfe,  bat  it  was  completed  "without  haste  and 
without  rest;,"  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  critics  was 
that  no  finer  rendering  of  the  old  Greek  bard  had  ever 
been  made  in  the  Ent'lish  tongue.  Mr.  IJryant  wa.s  at 
first  in(din«Kl  to  put  his  vcix-s  in  the  hcxanictiT  fonn, 
but  finding  that  nictrt?  inipr.u  ticablc,  he  fell  back  ujMin 
blank  verse,  which  is  (ioubllc.ss  the  noblest  and  nio,st 
flexible  measure  of  which  our  languajre  is  8u.sceptible. 

Mr.  Brj'ant's  literaiy  life  may  be  said  to  divide  itself 
into  three  periods :  First,  that  of  hi.s  youth  and  earlv 
inanluKHi,  when  he  gained  his  ji  i>itiiin  ils  a  poet  of  high 
rank  which  w:is  never  afterward.s  shaken;  second,  that 
of  his  iniille  age,  when  he  appeared chiofl}'  u.s  the  poli- 
tician struggling  dailv  to  assert  the  principles  of  tree- 
dom  in  its  many  applications  to  persons  and  to  trade, 
and  when,  in  the  estimation  of  a  large  number  of  his 
Cf)ntem|K»niric5,  he  wa.s  luider  a  cloud  of  mi.-n ji|ireheii- 
sion  and  dislike  ;  and  tliinl,  tlic  jHTiod  of  old  aire,  wlicn 
prosperity  had  rclunicd  to  him,  when  his  services  to 
the  best  inten\Mt.s  of  society  were  •dtnowle<lgcd.  and 
when  men  of  all  classes  and  parties  seemed  to  take  de- 
light in  doing  him  honor.  Tne  honors  showered  upon 
him  came  in  such  abuiidamc  as  almost  to  overvvhebn 
him.  His  seventieth  birthday  (lSti4  i  was  thcovc;i.Hioiiof 
a  public  reception  given  by  the  Centura-  Club,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  at  which  all  the  chief 
nocts  of  the  nation — Kmeraon,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell.  looker.  Stoddard,  etc. — lK)re  testimony  to  their 
appreciation  of  his  merits  both  a.s  a  literary  man  and  a 
citi/.cn,  and  ne;irly  all  the  pmniiiu  nt  artists — Durand, 
Huntington,  Wittrcdge,  Kenselt,  Ijitlord,  13 ierstadtj, and 
others — united  in  the  gift  of  a  portfolio  of  pictluCB  ullU- 
trative  of  his  principal  works.  Again,  on  tne  rccnmnoe 
of  his  eightieth  birthday,  a  larpe  number  of  eitixens  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  ji>incd  ni  an  address  of  <  oni.'rat- 
ulation  to  him,  announcing  the  piv.>icntatiou  to  litin.  as 
soon  iw  itshoidd  Ix*  completed,  of  a  large  and  Ix-autifill 
silver  vase  whoso  designs  commemorated  the  incident! 
of  his  life  and  writings. 

It  wa.H  in  the  midst  of  these  tokens  of  reverence,  full 
of  years  and  honors,  and  with  every  faculty  preserved 
by  a  life  of  singular  abstemiousness  and  care,  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  Itidian  residents  of  New  York  to  de- 
liver an  address  upon  the  life  of  the  Italian  iiatriot 
Mazzini^hoee  statue  had  just  been  placed  in  Central 
Park.  He  was  there  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours, 
which  is  sup|)oscd  to  have  done  sonic  injury  to  his  bniin ; 
fur,  aft<;r  walking  across  the  Park  to  the  house  of  an 
a<'<|uaintance,  he  fell  as  he  ascended  the  ste|>s,  and  re- 
ceived a  concussion  by  which  he  was  stunned,  and  of 
which  he  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1878.  Hewn 
buried  u|Hin  n  hillside  at  Roslyn.  his  coontiy  eoiti  00 
the  northern  shon-  of  I/mg  I.slan<l. 

Hryaiit's  |)ositioti  in  the  poetical  literature  of  his 
wuntry,  like  Irving's  in  its  prose,  was  that  of  a  pioneer. 
He  was  tlu'  first  of  our  {kmO  to  idiieve  a  kstmg  dis- 
tinction, and,  as  his  life  wa«  an  mraauaUy  hmg  one,  h« 
ooQthnied  to  mtt  an  important  inflnenoe  upon  tho  liU 
eraiy  deveh)pment  of  the  nation.  AU  the  younger  poeta 
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looked  up  to  him  as  a  father,  and,  thoueh  in  (he  inter- 
val hetween  big  first  apiKanmce  in  \>^'2\  and  his  later 
publieatioDS  in  1845  and  18t)4  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  public  taste,  he  managed  to  keep  his  hold  titM)n 
the  adnumtion  of  his  eonntrymcn.  Ki  a(«  nii'l  FIk  lit  v 
in  Knpland  had  triveii  a  form  to  pcK'tio  insi.irat  imi  wlncii 
was  followed  iii>  I  Tennyson,  the  Brow  111  II  i.'s.  and  more 
Litely  by  Kosiietti  and  Swinburne.  In  our  own  ooun- 
try  I«ngfe)low  had  ri.''<  n  with  his  captivating  music, 
EmetBon  with  hia  pn>iuund  inaisht,  Whittier  with  hia 
IVrtean  and  aod-ahrrinjr  Ivrios,  liowell  with  his  varied 
Uld  rich  harmonies,  and  Poe  with  liis  weird  ineant;i- 
tions;  but  tlieso  did  not  tlnust  tlio  older  poet  a>ide. 
They  Wfi^e,  iiidi  ed.  aiiniiiL'  his  warmest  admirers,  and 
instead  of  supplanting  him  helped  the  public  to  a  fresh 
ftppnoiatioD  of  hia  aDarita.  The  raaaon  of  this  perma- 
nenee  of  poaaeaaimi  waa  that  Bnaot  ever  adhered  to 
the  great  primal  simplicitiea  of  Natore,  to  thuee  ele- 
mental reelings  wbioh  arc  imivcr»al  with  mankind,  and 
whieli  may  \)c  forgotten  for  a  time,  hut  eonstantly  reeur. 
HiH  poetir  tneil  was  a  distinct  one:  he  l)elieve<l  that 
the  best  pocti>-  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicussitudes  of 
human  life,  in  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
in  the  lekUona  of  man  to  man,"  and  that "  he  who  can 
preaent  them  in  oombinationa  and  lights  which  at  once 
afTeet  the  mind  with  a  dee|>  wnse  of  their  truth  and 
beautv  is  the  |ioet ;"  uml  to  this  l>elief  he  remaiiK^l 
8tca<Jfa8t.  As  a  meditative  poet  he  ranks  witli  (he 
highest  of  our  iungua^^e,  Cowjtcr  and  \Vord8worth  ;  his 
atudiea  of  Nature,  his  reflections  on  the  great  ntove- 
tncnts  of  life,  are  full  of  profound  morality  and  tender 
)Kitho:j,  while  hia  choice  oflanguagc  exhibit*  an  exquisite 
nicety  of  taste  whieh  never  h-.iA  Injen  surpassed,    (o. ) 

BUCHANAN,  Kohkrt  \Vh.ij.\m,  an  English  jM>et, 
was  born  at  Ca\ei^weil,  ^^taflonlshire,  Aug.  18,  ls41. 
lie  wiiM  edu<-ated  at  the  Hi^h  .School  and  University  of 
(jlasj<ow,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  went  to  London  to 
devote  himself  to  jounialism  and  literature.  His  first 
volume  of  poems,  UnJfrtona,  appeared  in  18fiO.  It 
waa  followed  hy  J<IijIk  (I ml  Ijii/rniU  of  Im  irinrn  I 
and  JjiHiilon  Poenu  (ls»tO).  Among  his  other  poeius 
are—  White  Rtm  and  Red  ( 1 870) ;  The  Bwtk  of  Onm 
l.lsTO);  NimailBOn  Fallen,  a  li/riad  drama  (1871); 
Drama  of  Kinga  (1871] ;  Master- Sinn'U  (187 J).  He 
has  also  written  a  tragedy.  The  Witch- Findir,  and  Thf 
Corned}!  of  a  Madcap  Prince^  both  of  which  have  lieen 

Sroduce<I  on  ilic  stanc.  Among  his  proM-  works  are— 
'A«  Land  (it  lyiriir  i  1S71 recounting  his  vit.il  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  sunw  romances — The  Shadow  of  the 
Sword  (1X77) ;  A  ChM  of  Nature  (1881);  and  Go<l 
and  thi'  Man  (1881).  He  published  in  the  Contanjxt- 
raru  Reeirw  in  1871  a  seven?  article  on  The  Fkddy 
Senool  of  l\ietry,  which  provoked  a  sharji  eonti-oversy 
with  Swinburne  and  others  whom  he  had  eriticiwd. 
As  u  piH!t  he  displays  great  eiirnesitnciis  and  a  high 
hciise  of  the  poet's  vocation,  but  his  romances  an  ao- 
periqc  to  his  poems  in  iateraat  and  pomr. 
BUCHNEIl,  Pritorich  Cabl  vmxmASi  Lro- 

wifi.  atierman  phjsician  and  materialist  philos<>idi(  r, 
was  born  at  Darmstadt.  Man  h  -\K  1S'J4.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  I'r.  F^rnst  IJui  lincr.  pli>>iciaii  to  the  pnind 
duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Aileraltending  theselxMiIs 
of  hia  native  town  he  wa.s  .senttotheUuivci^ity  of  ( ieis- 
aen  in  the  apraig  of  184;}.  For  a  year  heatudied  philoe- 
ophy,  and  then  at  hia  ftther'a  oeaiTe  devoted  himself 
to  medicine.  In  the  political  a!.'itation  of  that  time  he 
b*'iame  a  contrilnitur  to  the  newspapers,  and  he  also 
edited  ilii'  Lihi-di}/  Ji'i  1,1,1  ins  of  ins  lirntlicr  (icorv'c, 
with  an  intnxliicti.ry  liio>:raphv.  lie  aflerwaixls  re- 
sumed hin  medical  studies  at  Wilnburg  and  Vienna. 
His  articles  in  medical  Joarnala  attmctM  notice  iiom 
the  memben  of  his  prorassion,  and  fin>  thiee  yean  he 
wiw  assistant  clinical  profcs.sor  and  lecturer  in  Tiibin- 
gen  I'liivcrsity.  lie  still  continued  with  niiiarkabic 
activity  his  eontribiiiions  to  jioliticnl  sis  w.  11  as  mefl- 
ical  jouniak  His  c.s.>,ay.s  in  the  latter  ^nidnally  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  eolebrated  work  on  Force  and 
MuUer  ("KraftundStoff  "),  fiist  published  in  18&5. 


Tlie  authontiei^  of  the  umreni^,  ahuined  at  ita  boU 
and  arrogant  materialtsiB,  depnvad  the  writer  of  his 

profe^rship.  lie  then  returned  to  the  practi<x-  of 
medicine.  He  published  Nature  and  Sinrit  (IfviiT  , 
Phi/MtAuijirnl  Sh'trliis  I  I'^t'.l  .,  and  Xm.i,'  mid  Sc{n*ce 
I  i.H»l'J).  In  J  st'.-l,  he  translated  into  (jcnuaii  and  edited 
Lyell's  Antiquitf/  of  Man^  and  in  the  same  ye:tr  hi-  own 
work  Bp[>cared  in  an  fCnglish  dreaa.  In  1  hOS  he  publislt- 
ed  some  lectures  on  Darwin's  theoiy,  which  have  since 
been  revised  and  enlai^ed.  Further  resulta  of  hi.'*  in- 
vestigations and  reflections  on  these  Kubjerts  were  given 
to  the  wiirld  in  I'^iVi  '.n  liis  work  on  Tin:  Plac*  <>/  M<iu 
til  Sdliire,  J'isl,  J'lixrnt,  and  Future.  In  1^72,  I^r. 
Biiehner  visited  the  United  States,  an<l  travelled 
throofh  thirty-two  States,  lecturing  in  German  on 
Hcientifio  and  philosophic  subjects.  Some  of  thi  x- l<-c- 
tures  were  at  ODOe  published  in  Englidi  under  the  title 
Materialism,  it»  Hutton/arid  Infiueneeon  Societtj  (New 
York.  1S73).  A  laf«  r  w  rk,  A\u  dem  GrxMetM^ndn 
ThiiTfii  (1^77  '.  was  translated  into  KnglUh  as  Mind ii% 
AiiiiHalu  iljoiidou,  Isstj),  and  has  also  appeared  in 
French  and  DiUch.  His  latest  works  are  Liritc  lutd 
LiebeM^im  in  der  Thii'rw<lt  i  KS79),  Licht  uud  Ijebok 
(18821,  and  Die  Maeht  der  Vererimng  {li>S2).  Since 
its  punication  in  1855  Kra/i  und  Stoff  has  Wn  trans- 
lateil  into  English,  Danish,  French,  Diit<  li,  hal  an, 
Si)auish,  Swedish,  Poliiih,  Hungarian.  Kouuiatii.m. 
^lodem  Greek,  and  Armenian,  and  its  author  is  re- 
ganled  as  the  foremost  champion  of  materialism.  Sev- 
eral rejilies  to  his  work  have  appeared,  the  ablest  of 
which  la  perhaps  that  of  M.  Paul  Janet,  profeaaor  at 
the  Sorbonne :  Le  MaUrudi$me  eontanporain  en  AJle- 
muQnr  fisr>4t. 

BUCKNER,  Slmon  Bolfn'ar.  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  was  bom  in  Hart  co.,  Ky., 
April  1 , 1 S23.    Ue  entered  West  Point  in  1 840,  and  was 
apfxiinted  aeoond  lieutenant  in  the  Second  infantiy. 
In  1845  he  waa  appointed  instructor  of  ethies  at  Wast 
Point,  but  in  May,  1845,  was  ordered  to  Mexico,  whoe 
he  serve<i  with  distinction.    At  the  clos4'  of  the  war  he 
was  apixiintcd  assistant  instructor  (jf  iniaiitry  t;i4'tiosat 
West  Point ;  af\erwards  he  served  on  the  Plains,  and 
in  New  York  as  captain  of  the  subsistence  department. 
In  IS').')  he  resigned  his  commission  and  nettled  at 
I>)iiisville.    lu  186U  he  took  part  in  reorganizing  the 
militia  of  Kentucky  into  a  State  guanl.  and  was  ap- 
pointed its  eoniniaii  Icr  in-cliicf    (ten.  Buckner  was 
optKKStnl  to  the  war,  and  endeavored  to  secure  the  neu- 
trnJity  of  Kentucky,  but  finding  this  could  not  U-  done, 
ho  joined  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  August,  1861 
He  was  appointoil  a  brigadier-general  Sept  Ifi.  aad 
oocupied  Bowhng  Green,  Ky.,  with  5000  men.  When 
Fort  Donebon  was  attacked  in  February,  1862.  he  was 
third  in  command,  but  his  su|>erior  officers  havinu  es- 
eujH'd,  he  sum-ndered  the  fort  Feb.  16.    He  wa«  after- 
wards kept  four  months  in  solitary  confinement  in  fort 
Warren,  Boston  harbor.   In  August,  1862,  he  wis  ex- 
changed and  made  a  rnqor-ceroral.  with  a  tliviswo 
eommand  at  Chjittanoopa,    He  took  part  in  Bnir'c  s 
Kentucky  campaign,  and  at  its  closer  w;w  i\.ssii:ii«-«l  to 
the  command  of  the  department  of  the  (ialf,  with  his 
hcadqimrt^^rs  at  .Mobile.    From  the  defenee  of  this  aty 
he  was  called  to  Knoxville,  Tcnn.,  to  command  the  de- 
partment of  East  Tennoooce.   He  joined  Bragg'a  anay 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Chiekamauga.  la 
IS64  he  was  a.s8iL'ned  to  a  eommand  in  the  annyof  (Jtn. 
]'].  Kirby  Smith,  and  af>erwardb  ap|H)inted  to  the  cm 
iiiaml  of  the  district  of  Lmisiana  and  ujaile  a  lieutcn 
ant  ;rcnenil,  but  he  was  not  much  engaged  in  actire 
service  after  this  time.    On  May  26,  1865,  a  oonrea- 
tion  for  the  surrender  of  the  Annyof  the  Trane-MisaiB- 
sippi  waa  arrani^ed  between  Oeoa.  Biicknerand  Wee 
on  the  i)art  of  (he  ronfe<lerafes,  and  .Major  t'enerd 
Canby  of" the  Fedend  army.    By  the  terms  of  the  .«ai^ 
render  (ircn.  Buckner  was  imt  alloweii  to  retuni  to 
Kentucky,  and  settled  in  New  Orleans.    In  1866  he 
was  elected  pmrident  of  aa  ianmiioe  eonpa^y  m  ITev 
Orieana. 
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BTTCTRTTS.  tlic  counfy-wat  of  Prnwfonl  ax,  Oliio. 
is  on  the  Sandusky  River,  12  milfs  W.  of  Crcfitliiic,  and 
at  the  iiitLTst'ction  of  the  Pittsburg.  Fort  Wayne,  and 
ChicwM)  Railroud  with  the  Ohio  Centiml BailitNul.  The 
eentnJ  offices.  8imply-d<h)6t,  and  oar-works  of  the  latter 
Toacl  are  in  this  place.  It  ha«  a  i  nurt-lmusi'.  two  banks, 
three  weekly  newspapers  (one  German j,  nine  cliua-hes, 
a  laree  public  school-house,  and  is  finee  of  debt,  it  ha^ 
two  foundries,  four  saw-mills,  two  planing-mills,  three 
flotur^innis,  a  tanneiy,  and  tnanuiactories  of  honery, 
knittinir-uiachines,  copper  kettles,  ploimlis,  fannini; 
ilDplenieiiis.  l>ent  wood.  and  oarriapca.  lien-  tlie  »kele- 
ton  of  a  ni:u*t<Ml()n  was  foiiinJ  in  IS;;s.    Pof^ulation,  .'5835. 

BlIKLL,  Don  Carlos,  an  American  general,  wa8 
bom  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  Mareh  23j  1818.    He  tmil- 
nmted  at  West  Point  in  IHlj  and  served  in  the  Florida 
War  and  on  ftontier  dntytill  1845.    He  took  part  in 
the  Mexican  War  a,>*  captain  of  infantry  wnJer  IhiiK 
<  Jens.  Taylor  ami  Seott.  ami  wa,s  severely  woiuuleJ  at 
Chunibu.H<-<j.  Aup.  19,  1S47.    He  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  adjutant-gcoeral's  office  at  Wa«hin^- 
ton,  and  as  assistant  aiijutant-general  in  Tarious  part.s 
of  the  cotmtrv.    At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War  in  IHfil  he  aAsiHtod  in  oriraiiixinsr  the  trooj>s  col- 
ItTttd  at  \ViLsliin4;ton.  and  in  NnvcndiiT  wa^  [>l:u'cd  in 
CUtumiiml  <d'  the  Department  of  the  <  )hi<i  witli  head- 
qnaiters  at  ijouitiviiie.  Ky.    He  WU.S  a]i)N)in(ed  major- 
general  of  volunteers  March  21,  J8t'*2.  and  his  depart- 
ment united  with  that  of  the  Miasissippi  under  Maj.- 
(Jen.  Hall('<k.    II<>  set  out  fn  jdin  ( !cii.  (Jnoit  in  the 
niosene  nt  aluim  tlie  Tennes,«_-e  River,  and  willi  one  of 
his  divisions  reached  the  buttlL'tield  nf  Sliilnli  on  the 
evening  of  April  6,  when  Grant  had  been  driven  back 
to  the  river  by  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Albert  S. 
JohMloin,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  When  the  rest 
of  Boell's  tnwM  came  np  the  next  day,  the  Confed- 
erates, now  imuer  Gen.  Beauregard,  were  driven  back 
to  Corinth,  Miss.    In  June,  Gen.  Buell  established  his 
headquarters  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  but  in  July,  Gen. 
Bragg,  who  had  succeeded  Ueanrei'ard.  marched  into 
Kentucky  with  4.5. (AHJ  men.  captured  Frankfort,  and 
threatened  Louisville.  Buell.  leaving  Nashville  strongly 
fortifie*!  ami  well  garriBoned,  mandnHl  nortliward  with 
an  army  laruer  than  Brafjir     but  i  li icily  i dtnpo.sed  (»f 
fresh  rtHTuitH.    Gen.  Ilalleek  at  this  lime  wished  to 
vemove  Gen.  Buell  fn>m  tK)mmand,  and  offered  the 
position  to  Geo.  G.  H.  Thomas,  but  the  latter  declined 
It  under  the  dronmstanees,  and  inured  BneQ's  reten- 
tion.   r>istru.stinir  the  efficiency  of  his  own  army,  Buell 
followed  Braiiir  ilosjly,  deRruiined  not  to  tiKht,  but  to 
force  him  out  of  the  State.    Part  of  his  anny,  how- 
ever, under  tien.  A.  M.  McCook,  fousht  part  of  the 
Oonfederatea  atPsnyville,  Oct.  h,  and  tbiough  want  of 
oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  other  corps  oonunanders 
Buffered  defeat    A  court-martial  was  held,  and  Buell 
was  aci|uitt<  1.  l  ut  .Andrew  Johnson,  then  military  gov- 
ernor of  Teiine.s.^ee,  ])roteHted  against  his  returning  to 
dttty  in  that  State.    He  was  therefore  tnmsferred  to 
the  oommand  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  but  dc- 
dined,  and  resigned  June  1, 1864.  He  was  a  thoronsh- 
ly  educated  soldier,  but  was  too  reserved  to  win  tlic  utT(  r- 
tion  or  eonhdenee  of  his  men.    lie  has  Wen  president 
of  the  Green  River  Iron  works  in  Kent uck v  sinoo  1865. 
BUKNA  VI8TA.   See  Mexr.w  War. 
BUBNA  VISTA,  a  city  of  Chaffee  co.,  Col.,  is  near 
die  oonflnanoo  of  Cottoawood  Creek  with  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  at  the  Hinetion  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  with  the  Denver  ami  South  Park  Rail- 
road.   It  has  a  fine  court-hou.se.  an  openi-hou.se,  three 
churches,  a  fine  »eh«M»l-houBe,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
and  a  gmxl  lire  department.    Being  close  to  Some  of 
the  richest  silver-mines  in  Colorado,  its  chief  industry 
is  mining,  and  it  contains  works  fur  sampling,  concen- 
trating, and  reducing  the  ores:  .SOO.tXM^  bushels  of 
chamMl  are  bunit  monthly  in  tliis  vicinity  fur  smelting 
puriMjses.    The  Arkansas  \' alley  is  here  7  miles  wide, 
Pomilation.  2141. 

BUFFALO.  See  Bison. 


BUFFALO,  the  county-seat  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
See  Vol  IV  thinl  city  in  population  in  the  State  and 
p.  880  Am!  the  thirteenth  in  tlie  Unite<l  States.  It  it 
lu<  *^  ^6  lower  end  of  I^ake  Erie  and  at  the 

'™-«*>-  head  of  Niagara  River,  in  42°  xN.  lat. 
and  78°  55'  W.  lonir.  Its  di.-^tam  c  from  (_"lii<'aL'n  is 
miles;  from  Cleveland,  183  miles:  from  New  Vork 
Cit,v,  423lBile8  by  ihoLuce  Erie  and  Western  Railroad, 
while  it  is  somewhat  gieater  hy  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hndioa  Birer  Railroad,  and  less  hy  the  New  York, 
I.iaekawanmt  and  Western  Railroad.  The  fip-t  of 
these  roads  has  brandies  to  Niagara  Falls  on  the  mirth 
and  to  Jamestown  on  the  .south.  The  second  road  has 
branches  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Ixiekport.  The  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  Railroad  taps  the  oil  and 
c-oal  regions  of  Pennsvlvania.  Connection  is  also  made 
at  Lewiston  with  the  Niagara  Falls  branch  of  the  Rome, 
Watertttwii.  and  O.sweeo  Railroad  for  all  iioints  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Litke  Ontario.  Butfaio  is  also  the 
western  terminus  of  the  newly-bnik  (18H3)  West  Shore 
Raiht^ad,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad ;  the  Canada  Sonth* 
ern  Railroad ;  the  "  Ixxip  Line  "  of  (he  Great  Western 
Railroad  of  Canada;  the  Biiflalo  ami  Ia\V.c  Huron 
branch  of  the  (Jrand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada;  the 
Buffalo.  New  York,  and  Eric  Railroad  ;  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Railroad ;  and  the  new  line  to  Chica^  known 
as  the  Nickel  Plate,"  or  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St..  Louis  Railroad.  This  large  increase  in  railroad 
facilities  lias  thrown  T^uflalo's  marine  commerce  into 
the  sh.ide  by  comparison  only.  The  oj>cnin!r  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825  was  the  Ix'ginning  of  its  coniuu  irial 
proeperitj,  as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Board  of 
iVaae.  The  harhor  is,  next  to  that  of  Krie  in  Penn- 
8>'lvania,  tlic  fim  st  on  I.iikc  Erie  The  Buffiiln  River, 
which  lia-s  Ix  i  n  made  navigable  fur  ovi  r  a  mile,  is 
protected  on  eitlier  bank  by  extensive  breakwaters  at 
\  the  Doint  where  it  empties  into  the  lake.  An  outer 
)  breakwater  4000  ftet  long  protects  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at^  a  distance  of  haif  a  mile,  while  the  whole 
harbor  is  guarrled  by  Fort  Porter.  By  thcpc  means 
and  liy  constant  dredging  the  harl)(»r  readily  allows  the 
entrance  <i{'  ves.sels  of  17  feet  draught  as  auainst  13 
feet  draught  in  1S53.  The  business  of  eleMitiiiLr,  trans- 
ferring, and  storing  grain  is  earned  on  by  22  elevaton, 
with  a  storage  capacity  of  from  100,000  to  1,200,000 
bu.shels;  7  transports,  with  from  40,0(H)  to  f.().tKM)  bush- 
els storage  capacity  ;  and  *')  floaters.  The  majority  of 
these  elevators,  etc.,  are  controlleii  by  an  elevator  asso- 
ciation. The  navigation  on  Lake  Erie,  as  is  shown  by 
the  records  since  1827,  usually  opens  about  the  middle 
of  April,  though  it  has  opened  as  early  as  March  14^ 
and  again  has  oeen  delayed  an  late  as  the  middle  or 
.May.  Tlie  healtlifulness  of  Buffahi  is  shown  by  its 
tleaih-rate  being  but  14  per  ](HN»  yearly,  and  the  aver- 
age mean  temjierature  standing  at  4S°.  The  leading 
articles  manufactured  in  Buffalo  are — ale,  boats  and 
lake  Tends,  boilers,  hoots  and  ehoee,  boxes,  briilges, 
carjiet-s.  carriages,  castiiiK*,  eiears,  flour,  furniture, 
fiirnai-es.  oils,  organs,  pai>er,  piaiiui^.  .s  ales,  soaps,  iiiid 
ujill  furnisliiiiir.  Aside  from  these  there  are  extensive 
forges  and  iron-works  of  various  kinds.  ^  The  lumber 
trade  is  lai^^lv  increasing.  For  municipal  purposes 
the  oilgr  is  divided  into  thirteen  wwds,  eadb  of  whieh 
aendstwo  aldermen  to  the  board.  Thereisaboaboaid 
of  health,  and  there  arc  water,  police,  and  fire  com- 
missioners. The  water-works  arc  owned  by  the  city. 
Fifteen  steam-engines,  five  chemical  engines,  three 
hook-and-ladder  trucks,  and  one  hose-cart  constitute  the 
nroteotion  agafaist  fire  as  admlnisteied  bgr  a  pvd  fire 
department.  I>aw  and  onlcr  arc  presen'ed  by  an  eflS- 
cient  police  force.  The  St«te  &\m  has  an  arsenal  here. 
There  arc  forty-one  hotels,  four  lari-'e  markets,  and 
twenty-one  cemeteries,  most  of  whieh  are  of  limited 
size.  Three  national  banks,  eight  State  and  other 
baoka.  five  aaviiigR  banks,  and  ibur  ]iritrate  bankers 
attend  to  dw  monelei^  wante  of  tlie  crtar.  Tke  relig- 
km  wantf  era  sopphed  by  the  IbUowing  dumhee: 
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Baptist,  11:  Catbolio,  22;  Episcopal,  12;  Jewish,  4; 
Lutheran,  (rerman  Evangelical,  etc..  21;  Friends,  1; 
Methudisu  15 ;  Pmshyterian,  12;  Unitarian,  1 :  Uni- 
versalist,  1  ;  Con|;re<;utional,  1  ;  total,  101.  News- 
jiicprrs  aii'I  iM  i-iodR'ab  are  issued  as  iollows ;  daily,  8; 
weekly.  L'l  ;  monthly,  6.  There  are  six  liliraries,  the 
larger  of  which  are  those  of  the  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation 1 41, (XX)  vols.)  and  the  Groevenor  free  (25,000 
vols. ).  The  public-school  wyKtem  comprises  %  central 
high  school  and  thirty-seven  public  s<1iimi1s.  with  a  total 
fon-e  of  4.')4  teachers.  There  aic  alsci  a  ."^tiito  iKTinal 
8ch»M)l.  a  ffnmle  academy,  and  st  vi  undoiioiiiinatii  iuil 
schools,  either  privatt-  or  l»eloitKing  to  orphan  ai«yluuis 
or  other  endowmeiits  The  Kuuuui  Catholics '  have 
twenty-two  parochial  schools,  two  ooUegee,  and  aeren 
convents.  Aside  from  the  Society  of  mtnial  Sciences 
and  the  Historical  Society,  tht  rt'  :\tv  tlio  Fino  Arts 
Academy,  the  Mechanics'  lii>titut«'.  ami  tiic  Catholic 
Institute.  In  practical  charities  tiuflalo  i.s  not  sur- 
passed b^  any  city  of  its  size.  Besides  the  Slate 
aag^om  for  the  insane,  it  contains  the  PVovidenoe 
lunatic  asylom,  St  Maiy's  institute  for  deaf-mates,  a 
city  dispensary,  an  eye-and-ear  infinnaiy^  and  the  Ibl* 
low; tu'  hospitals :  Gencml,  HomcmwtOlO,  Sisters  of 
Chanty.  iSt.  Franci.s.  and  Sniall-Pox.  BuflUo  is  a 
jiort  of  entry,  and  at  its  cu.st<iii) -In iu>f  lar!:e  revenues 
are  paid  to  the  U.  S.  Goveninient  from  the  "District 
of  Buffalo  Creek." 

Buffalo  was  foonded  in  1801  hjr  the  UoUand  Land 
Company,  which  twught  all  the  tract  west  of  the  Gene- 
see in  the  Stnti'of  NewYork.  The  whole  of  thi.strnot  w.os 
erected  iiiin  a  euunty  calleil  (ienesee.  with  the  county- 
seat  at  Batavia.  In  I  Ki'l,  Eric  county  wa.s  fonued.  with 
its  county-.H<'at  at  Buffalo,  foruierly  known  jis  Buffalo 
Creek  and  New  Amsterdam.  A.'^  a  oinnn'n.sation  for 
Haloes  by  fin  at  the  hands  of  the  British,  Dec  31, 1813, 
Confrress  afterwards Toted  an  a{>prunriatinn  of  $8(),0(H), 
which  was  a  treat  stimulus  to  the  villa:;c  It  be- 
came a  city  in  I^:i2.  and  its  trrovvtli  ha.'*  been  verv 
marked  t'roiu  that  date  to  the  jii^-wnt.  The  village  of 
Black  Bock  was  annexed  in  ISh.i.  The  population  has 
increased  as  follows,  according  to  the  U.  S.  ceosos: 
1810,  I.W«;  1S20,  2095:  ls:!0.  sm^i;  1840,  18,213; 
1880,  42,261;  1S60,  81,129;  ]>T(t,  117,714;  1880, 
lfiS.137:  1883  (estimated),  171,5()<). 

BUCtGK,  JIi>iEf.s  SoPHts.  a  Norwegian  linguist, 
was  born  .Jan.  :>.  1S.H.3,  in  Laurv-ig.  lie  studied  at  the 
University  of  Christiania,  and  when  only  seventeen 
years  old  wrote  his  fipt  literary  work,  On  me  Permuta- 
tion of  Con»onanU  in  the  Speech  of  the  Nurse  Fenpie 
(1850),  which  was  followed  by  a  .st-ries  of  similar  jiro- 
diiction.s.  In  18.^8  appeared  his  editinn  of  Ohl  I^ome 
Folh-Souffn.  a  standard  work  in  Norse  liallad  literature. 
From  i  s.'.s  to  IstH  he  studied  in  CopenhaL'cn  and  in 
Beriio,  supported  by  his  own  Government,  and  on  his 
retain  to  Norway  the  Storthinir  created  for  him  a  ehair 
of  comparative  philokMy  and  Old  Norse.  In  1864  and 
18fi.'5  app4'arcd  his  scnolarly  editions  of  the  Volsunpa 
and  !/■  n  inir-mf/d.  His  most  imjK)rtant  work  is  nis 
siili  inli  i  I  ilition  of  the  Kilter  Jiiildn  in  the  original  text 
<IS(m  I,  a  work  which  supersedes  all  previous  editions. 
Of  (san  ely  less  importance  are  his  articles  on  mnes, 
whicli  he  published  m  the  Tidttkrift  fer  FhiMogi  op 
I'trdagoglk  and  in  the  Aorbiiger,  and  especially  his 
epoch-making  Interpretation  of  Rvnic  Innrriptton* 
front  Rbfcxtiinii  in  E>isf  Gnthlnntl.  publiiihed  ui  the 
r^wedish  AntiharUh  Tulwlcrtft,  vol.  v.  In  1867  he 
edited  Fhiitm,  ati<l  in  1878  he  published  his  Oid 
Jtfilian  atudia.  He  has  also  written  several  articles 
on  Romaiioe  etymologA*  in  the  Paris  Romnania,  sup- 
plving  many  gaps  in  the  works  of  Dioz,  Littr^,  and 
others.  During  the  psist  two  years  he  has  been  oc- 
cupied with  hif«  -tudie.*  on  the  (hiinn  of  the  Xorne 
Mi/thofofp'c  Olid  JJtroir  Sngn,  of  wliieli  two  mrts  have 
appeared.  He  traces  a  large  part  of  the  old  Eddaic 
Stories  to  comparatively  late  souroes  and  to  Greek  or 
Roman  originals.  He  dosa  not,  howeTer,  seem  able  to 
snsuin  this  theoiy.  (b.  b.  a.) 


BUILDING  ASSOCIATIONa  In  so  &r  ss  the 
gee  Vol  IV        V  ^i^<^°8  associations  "  pretends  to  he 

p.  459  Am!  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  s<»cieti« 
vA.  (p.  513  wliieh  in  Pennsylvania  are  <  .ilh-d  by  that 
Kdni  id  ).  ii  j.,  jj  misnomer.    It  i>  .-iiinpiy  in- 

dicative of  a  result  that  has  followwi  from  these 
or^nizations — namely,  the  extension  of  building  oper- 
atuma  In  Massachusetts  they  are  known  and  may  be 
dc^ed  as  oo-operatiTe  saving-fund  and  loan  sodetiea 

On  the  P>i\  of  .Tanuarj',  lS.il.  the  first  a.s.>*<M-iation  or- 
ganized in  this  I'ouiitry  wa.s  Ijegun,  under  the  name  of 
the  Oxti  r  l  I'ri.viilent  Buildinir  Ashoeiation,  at  Frank- 
ford,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  started  as  a 
philanthropic  measure.  Some  of  the  originators  irm 
souoainted  witjk  the  prind]^  of  coK>perative  societies 
in  Qreat  Britain,  and  obtained  their  ideas  of  building 
asscxiations  from  tli.it  countrj*.  From  the  C)xford  I'rov- 
ident  tiiousjind.''  of  a.««<Kiation»  have  spniUL'  up  in  aO 
.s«'<  tion.s  ot'  the  rnite<l  States,  and  .spwial  iel;i^lation  in 
many  of  the  States  has  been  called  into  being  to  meet 
their  wants  and  roqanmiients. 

The  aisoci|ritioa8  an  offfMiiie^ 
Hal  stodc  diTided  into  disres  of  an  equal  fixed  amoi 
In  Pennsylvania  the  par  value  of  each  share  i."  ^^tV). 
In  «>mc  of  the  States  a  maximum  capital  .•it<M  k  is  fixed 
by  law,  and  a  limit  is  placed  uihiu  the  numl>eri  d' shares 
that  any  one  member  may  hold.  Membership  is  olitaiiied 
by  subscription  to  one  or  mors  of  the  shares.   No  form 
of  proposition.  initMidiOB,  or  balloting  is  required.  Whca 
once  organised  the  whole  end  and  oliject  of  the  assoda* 
ti(m  is  to  make  each  ?liare  jiul><<-ril>«  <1  for  worth  in  a<  t'i:d 
ca>h  or  an  equivalent  it.s  jiar  value.    .\11  otbi  r  r'-^^ulfi- 
that  may  \k-  accomplished  an-  incidental  an  1  i-i/' > >iidar> . 
The  true  object  is  to  awumulate  asset.s  suflieient  to  dis- 
I  tribute  to  each  member  the  par  value  ot  the  shares  for 
'  which  he  has  anhecribed.  It  is  evident  that  this  end 
I  might  be  attained  at  once  were  eseh  member  to  par 
;  into  the  treasury  the  par  value  of  the  shan-s  for  which 
[he  has  subscrilK-d.  or  it  miL-ht  In'  attained  in  time  by 
ri'irular  payments  made  on  aouuni  ami  hoard,  d  m  a 
common  treasury.    Such  methiKl.s  td'  paymeut  would, 
however,  be  in  dh«et  m>|H>sition  to  the  prindplea 
the  assoeiirtioBS,  one  of  which  is  to  make  aoosgr  hf 
the  judicious  investment  of  money.    Payments  aw 

made  on  account  of  <'ai  h  f^harc  in  n  irular  poriodicil 
instalments  of  a  (trtain  tixed  amount.  The  time 
when  tlies*^  are  made  is  called  the  nu-etini;-nii.'ht 
In  Pennsylvania  the  meeting-night  is  once  a  month, 
and  an  instalment  of  $1  on  oich  share  is  then  due  aad 
payaUSi  In  this  manner  the  smnclsfiniis  combine  sll 
I  the  sdrantaireB  of  ssving-fiind  soeSeties,  and  at  6ie 
same  time  it  is  compulsorj-  on  the  deposit4)r  to  de- 
piLsit.  tor  a  small  fine  is  imposed  ujnm  ever>"  default 
in  the  n  L'ular  payment  of  instalmi'ut.'*.  If  a  memlier 
be  in  detiiull  for  a  certain  time  tixed  by  the  by- laws,  he 
cea.se,s  to  lie  a  member,  and  if  he  be  a  non-borrower  he 
is  entitled  to  ree^ve  the  withdrawal  value  of  hia  abani^ 
less  the  dues  and  fines  he  may  owe  to  the  assbcmdon. 
If  he  be  a  borrower,  the  amount  of  his  indeht^Hines.*  to 
the  association  is  realiml  fnun  the  wvuritics  be  has 
given  lor  the  fulfilment  of  his  i»bligations  as  a  bor- 
rower, and  the  balance,  if  any.  iilaced  to  his  credit 
If  the  payments  made  by  stockholders  were  mmply  to 
be  boarded,  the  shares  in  Penntiylvania  aeaociatioss 
would  be  worth  their  par  value  m  exactly  200  montha 
The  theory  id'  the  .wr^ciations  is,  however,  that  the  par 
value  will  l>c  n  ached.  or.  in  cfinimon  parlance,  the  asso- 
ciation will  1m'  at  an  end,  in  al>out  half  of  that  time.  It 
has  not  been  a  rare  thing  for  associations  to  expire  in 
from  nine  to  ten  years.  The  method  by  which  the 
shares  thus  attain  their  par  value  in  so  short  a  time  ii 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  bnilding  associations 
The  St. m  Iv holders  an'  divided  into  two  da-s.**^?— n.Tmely. 
Uirrowcrs  an<l  non  I'orrowcrs ;  any  meml>er  may  belong 
to  cither  or  lH)th  of  ihcxe  ela.s!H>s.  No  one  who  is  not  a 
member  is  (termitted  to  borrow.  Tlie  duties  of  the  non- 
bonower  arc  very  simple,  oonsisting  chiefly  in  the  rraubr 
psymentof  the  instauasiits  upon  the  ahiuaa  whin  he 
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In  •ddition  to  these,  the  borrower  has  other 

 to  miJce.    Borrowing  is  tnade  upon  diana, 

•nd  is,  in  effect,  an  anticipated  realization  by  the  bor> 

rower  of  the  par  valiu!  of  tlic  shares  borrowed  upon 
before  they  arc  actually  wnrtJi  their  par  value.  For 
instance :  200  mcmbem  foriu  uii  iuvsooiation,  eac-h  Huh- 
Boribiiis  for  one  ahare  of  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $2U0. 
Wtkenihe  fint  monthly  instalment  is  paid  in;  there  will 
1)6  $200  in  the  treasurj*  ;  in  other  words,  the  par  value 
of  one  share.  In.^tead  of  waititiir  for  everv'  one  of  the 
shaires  to  bfcnme  worth  it.s  par  value,  any  luonilxT  may 
ftnticipate  thus  reMult  aud  borrow  Irom  the  treasury-  tlic 
pftr  value  of  hi.H  .share — namely,  the  $200.  The  trciis- 
Qiy  will  then  be  empty.  For  the  privikoe  of  thus 
anticipating  the  borrower  pays  what  is  usQaDy  eslled  a 
"  premium,"  which  is  a  .sum  either  ilo'Iui'to<l  frnm  the 
loan  l>efore  the  borrower  reeeives  it  or  paid  by  him  in 
insUilmentH.  The  amount  of  the  premium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  oifer  or  bid  made  by  any  mem- 
ber at  the  meeting  when  the  specifie  loan  »  awarded. 
In  addition  to  the  premium  the  borrower  pays  interest 
at  tlie  nite.  in  Pennsylvania,  of  6  percent,  per  annum. 
Tlie  inlere.st  i.s  paiil  in  niontlily  iI)^*talnlent,s.  To  L'liard 
the  society  against  loas,  the  borrower  uivcs  wn-urity  lor 
the  regnhr  payment  of  the  instalments  on  the  shares 
borrowed  upon,  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and,  where 
the  premium  is  paid  in  instahaents,  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  in?talnient.-i.  Tlie  shares  Intrrowed  tipon 
are  also  assigned  iu*  wllateral  to  the  a.s.s«M  iation.  The 
sectirity  generally  offered  is  either  real  estate  or  .st<K'k 


laa  ahane,  hiit,  m  addition  to  the  papiente  he  hae 
made) »  eeitain  pvopoitwn  of  the  profits  or  a  certain 
nte  of  tntereet,  as  determined  by  the  by-laws.   In  the 

latter,  the  Ixjrrower  reeeivcs  back  a  certain  p^rtinn  of 
the  ]>n-mium  he  has  paid,  the  amount  of  which  de- 
erea.ses  with  the  number  of  yean  during  iriiieh  he  has 
had  the  use  of  his  loan.  ^ 

It  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  it  was 
not  nnu.sual  for  a-ssociations  to  expire  in  from  nine  to 
ten  years.  A  difBculty  was  early  met  with,  however, 
in  li  iidinir  money  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  ex- 
ititciice  of  the  society.  Borrowers  who  desired  loans 
fur  short  periods  were  few,  and  although  the  amomit 
of  [nwnhiBi  became  leas  aa  the  aometymcreeaed  in  age, 
}'ct  this  adTantage  was  act  off  hy  the  ftet  that  all  loans 
matured  :if  the  expiration  of  the  us-sfx-iation.  Another 
dithenlty  \va«  ex[>erienee<l  in  olitaiiiinir  new  nsend  t  rs. 
Kven-  month  the  sh.ires  of  course  ineri'a.sed  in  value, 
and  the  pun-hase  of  one  became  more  difficult.  A  new 
member  was  obliged  to  pla«-e  himself  on  the  same  plane 
with  those  who  had  been  memliers  from  the  lx*):iiining 
of  the  a.s8ociation.  To  overcome  the.s<'  and  other  diffi- 
eidtie.s,  serial  or  permanent  jussociations  were  introdnccfl, 
untl  are  now  ahnost  the  only  ones  in  existence.  In 
these  the  atoek  b  iaaned  in  eeriea,  aod  each  aeries  ia  in 
effect  a  new  eaaodation.  In  maiqr  societies  new  aeriea 
or  new  iaanee  of  atoek  are  made  ever\-  year,  while  in 
others  they  arc  made  ns  the  exi^'ency  re<)uires.  Tlie 
fund.H  re<'eived  Iroui  all  the  s«.rries  are  thmwn  into  a 
wmmon  trea.sur>-.  and  loaned  out  to  the  highest  bidder 


of  the  association.  The  former  is  usually  in  the  shape  j  in  whatever  series  he  may  be.  Accounts  are  kept  with 
of  a  mortgage,  while  the  latter  is,  in  .Hubetance,  simplj  each  seriee,  and  the  ^rofitaacljnated  among  them.  The 
an  aasi^'iiment  to  the  iLsscK'iation  of  shares  of  8t<x'k  suf-  expiration  of  one  eenes  causes  no  difficulty  in  the  work- 


fieient  in  actual  paid-up  value  to  sc<'un!  the  srxriefy 
a<.';iinst  loss.  Any  iiiarketahle  stn'urity  may  l-c  nflVn'd, 
and,  unless  the  by-laws  prohibit,  may,  in  tiie  discretion 
at  the  directors,  be  received.  When  the  association  lia.s 
attmned  ita  ol^ect  in  making  all  the  shares  worth  in 
money  or  ita  eqtiivalent  their  par  valne,  the  seenrities 
an?  returned  to  the  lx)rrower  and  his  debt  is  caneellcd 
The  non-l)orn>wcr  of  eourse  receives  the  cii.>li  j>ar  value 
of  his  shan's.  but  the  Ujrrower.  huviuL'  alreadv  realized 
the  par  value,  receives  otdy  a  cancellation  of  his  debt. 

Tnia,  in  brief,  u  a  general  description  of  boDding  as- 
sociations.   But,  althoui.'h  there  is  one  genos,  there 
are  several  s^khmcs,  characterized  by  different  methods 
of  charging  nrei  111  tuns.    Intheold  Philadelphia  socie- 
tiea  the  metn*Hl  ot  Ixirrowing  was  by  a  peri*entage  on 
dtamm  loaned,  and  deducted  at  onoeftoill  the  amount 
ghren  to  the  borrower.  For  inrtanoe,  if  the  highest 
oflbred  ehonld  be  30  percent  and  the  emv 
ceasful  bidder  be  awanled  a  loan  upon  one  share,  he 
would  receive         less  :K »  |)er  cent. ,  or  $1 40.    The  !?*jU 
he  pays  for  the  privilejye  of  anticin.atinn  the  pur  value 
of  the  shart\    In  many  .s<x'icties  trie  borrower  pays  in- 
tereat  oti  the  nar  value  of  the  shares  borrowed  upon, 
even  though  the  premium  is  deducted  as  above  men- 
tioned, while  in  otner  societies  interest  is  paid  only  on 
tlic  sum t ii.illv  rn  i  ived  hy  him.    Some  a.s.siM'iati(>iis 
require  the  borrower  to  pav  the  premium  bid  in  monthly 
inatafanenia.  There  is  a  third  cla.%,  calleil  *'intere.st-in- 
advanoe  associations,"  in  which  the  premiuin  offered  is 
in  the  shape  of  interest   The  bidder  offers  interest  for 
so  many  months,  and  he  who  offers  flir  the  longest 
term  is  awanle<l  the  loan.    A  niiuinniiii  number  of 
months  is  fixed  by  the  liy  laws  lu  low  whi.  Ii  im  liid  will 
Ije  receivetl.    The  interest  that  the  bidder  ofhirs  is  then 
deducted  at  once  i'nnn  the  loan,  and  until  the  period 
fat  which  he  has  bid  expires  he  simply  pays  into  the 
Kwiety  his  n^pular  in.stalraent-dues  uiwn  tne  shares  on 
which  he  has  Ixiithwc  I     ."Should  the  a.ssociation  not 
end  at  or  In'tiire  th<!  expiration  i>f  the  nundMT  of  months 
fiv  which  he  has  bid  intere.st,  he  is  charL'cd  n  LMilar  in- 
terest thereafter  during  the  continuance  of  the  assucia- 
tioiL  Provision  ia  made  in  all  associations  for  with- 
dnwini;  mcmWrs  and  borrowers  desinnis  of  puyiuL'  off 


ine  of  the  8«KMety,  for  other  s*'ries  are  still  in  operation. 
It  fret piently  happens.  hi>\vi  \i  r.  that  stockholders  of  a 
s<'ries  that  has  expired  are  unable  to  obtain  at  once  the 
cash  enuivalent  of  their  shares.  The  rea.son  of  this  is 
that  all  the  money  has  been  loaned  out,  and  although 
the  aasooiation  has  aasets  sufficient  in  shape  of  mort- 
L-aL'es  and  other  collaterals,  yet  there  is  no  ready  money 
in  the  treasur>\  This  difficulty  is  ea.sily  overcome  by  a 
provision  in  the  by-laws  similar  to  a  section  in  the  ^las- 
sachusetts  law,  re(|uirinL'  a  l  ertain  jx-n  entaire  of  receipts 
to  be  set  aiiide  to  iiruvide  for  the  exigency  of  a  series 
catering.  Thcae  ninda  msjr  be  inveated  in  abort  loans. 

(p.  B.) 

BULGARIA.  Like  the  other  vihii/ftx  of  European 
See  Vol.  IV.  Turkey  which  contained  any  considerable 
p.  4f;2  Am!  proportion  of  Christian  inhabitants.  Bid* 
I^JP^.y*'  gana  suffered  ibr  more  than  four  centuriea 
the  most  cmcl  oppression  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  The  Huk'arians.  owinjr,  perhaps,  to  their 
composite  ancestry  ol'  Fiiinisli  and  Slavic  nu-es,  were  a 
more  patient  and  lontr  suliWini.'  people  than  tlie  more 
purely  Slavic  Bosniacs  and  Ser\ianH.  but  their  wrath, 
when  once  aroused,  Wiw  the  more  terrihle.  The  op- 
pression of  the  Turkish  landlords  and  officials,  and 
of  the  tax-farmers,  grew  more  and  more  intolerable 
witli  cvnv  year  of  the  present  century,  ami  led  to 
:  frcNjuent  insumH'tion.s,  which  were  put  liown  with  ex- 
cessive cruelty  and  bloodshed.  In  1S27,  in  1,h4S.  in 
1862,  and  in  1870  there  were  upriaiogBof  the  Bulga- 
rians against  the  oppreawon  of  their  masten,  and  many 
Bulgarians  lost  their  lives. 

The  Buljrarian  Church,  founded  in  the  ninth  eenturv', 
1ml  alwa.\'8  claimed  independence  ot'tlic(  )rtlindox  (in-ck 
Church,  thtiu>;h  similar  to  it  in  doctrines  and  forms.  The 
Bulgarians  cling  to  it  with  the  most  intense  devotion ; 
they  hailed,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  joy  the  ie-«atab- 
lishment  of  that  Chureh  under  a  Btdgarian  exarch, 
bishops,  and  clergy  in  Feb.,  1872.  A  small  iiropior- 
tion  of  the  Bultranans  hafl,  indeed,  Wen  foR-ihly  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism  in  the  firtcenth  ei'ntury,  and 
their  descendants,  called  Fomaks,  were  still  Mohammed- 
sjis,  but  these  were  mostly  in  aym^athywith  the  Chris- 
tian Bulgarians :  their woret  enemies  wen' the  Osiiianli 
before  they  are  due.    In  the  former  case  the  j  Turks,  Tatars,  and  Circassians,  all  fanatical  Moham- 


member  noeivaa  not  the  actual  valne  of ' 


ivho  eonatitated  aboat  one4hiid  of  the  pop* 
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Tilifinn  Aftrr  the  upn'sin?  in  T?o<-'Ti'a  In  1S75  the 
Buljiarian.s.  wlio  liad  j)etitit)iH'd  tor  yfars  for  the  re- 
dmss  (»r  their  j^riovaiicos  without  olitaiiiinc  any  n  lief, 
were  disposed  to  rise  also.  Tliey  demanded — (l)  that 
the  countrj'  pliould  be  governed  by  Chrutitm  instead 
of  Turkish  offidate,  «nce  more  than  tvo-tbirds  of  the 
population  were  Cnriatians;  (2)  that  the  Bnlgan'an 
faiigiiajie  should  be  nvoijnized  as  official,  or  at  least 
that  all  dotMiments  in  Turkish  should  ho  accnniiianicd 
by  a  Bulirariun  Inmslatinu  .  (.;)  tliat  the  (:ixc.-  ^Inmld 
be  collected  honestly  and  justly,  and  without  distniiut 
or  extortion,  and  that  the  tax-gatherers  shonld  not  be 
allowed  to  qnarter  theouelves  upon  the  ray&hs  or  farm- 
ers; (4)  that  the  Bulirarian  and  Turk  ahonld  he  erjual 
before  the  law,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  one  should  be 
righted  as  fully  and  |>roni|itly  as  those?  of  the  other; 
(5)  that  the  honor  ol'  ilu-ir  women  and  girls  should  be 
prote^ed,  and  that  they  should  uo  longer  be  the  prey 
of  tliel\ns:  (6)  that  the  Chriatians  ■hoaU  beallow- 
ed  to  enter  the  mihtarv  senrice  on  the  sune  terms  as 
the  Mohammedans,  ana  should  no  longer  be  rahjected 
to  the  o<iiou.s  i  xt  inptiou  tax.  All  thosi>  demands  had 
been  repeatedly  granted — on  pap<T.  In  the  autumn  of 
1875,  the  Bulgarian  oomtnittoe  at  Bucharest,  cHjmtx)sed 
of  Bulgarian  exiles  and  some  Kussian  em  i^sarieSi  advised 
the  formation  of  eommitteeB  in  the  larger  tanrus  to 
press  these  demands  more  urgently.  There  iras  no  in- 
tention of  actual  insurrection  at  this  time,  hut  the 
movrnicnt  only  aggnivated  the  difficulty.  It  led  to  the 
affair  of  Ka\<.\  Zagra,  in  which  a  considerable  number 
of  innocent  Bulgarians  lost  their  lives. 

There  were  no  further  attempts  at  insurrection  until 
Mav,  1H76,  when  the  younger  and  more  restless  of  the 
Baigarians,  who  had  been  petitioning  the  sultan  through 
the  winter  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  without 
suci^-ess,  began  to  talk  of  rising  and  proiMiring  by  force 
the  rights  which  were  tut  porsislcntly  refused.  They 
were  prompted  to  this  course  by  several  considerations: 
Bosnia  had  risen  in  soch  foreo  as  to  obtain,  in  part  at 
least,  the  relief  whieh  Ae  sought;  Servia,^  though  still 
delaying,  was  about  to  proclaim  war  agaiut  Turkey, 
and  the  opportunity  was  thought  to  be  a  farorable  one 
forBuliraria  ;  the  revolutionary  rnnnuitfoi'at  Bucharest, 
composed  of  Bulgarian  exiles,  I'kouujanian  adventurers, 
and  Husaian  emissaries,  and  wholly  under  Russian  con- 
trol, was  sending  its  agents  into  Bulgaria  to  stir  up  an 
insurrection.  This  oommittce  seems  to  haTe  aimed  at 
exciting  the  Turks  to  acts  of  violence,  so  as  to  give  the 
Russian  (rovernment  a  better  pretext  for  engaging  in 
war  witli  Turkey. 

The  Bulgarians  had  no  leaders,  no  organization,  no 
anus.  The  committee  sent  some  young  men  of  no 
eapaot^  or  miiitaty  education  to  become  local  leaders, 
aikd  nueed  about  $10,00U  from  the  Bulgariaos  to  piir- 
ehaie  arms,  evcr>'  dollar  of  which  was  wasted.  The 
unarmed  insurgents  were  led  against  villages  of  no  great 
importance,  of  which  they  toolc  p(ts.s<'.s,si(ii)  without,  re- 
sistance, and  threw  up  some  slight  intrenchuients.  In 
a  few  instances  they  killed  Turkish  officials  who  resisted 
them,  but  when  regular  triNtps  were  sent  against  them 
they  either  fled  or  surrendered.  A  finr  months  later 
Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  then  American  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Ooasfantinople,  made  a  searching  examination 
of  this  in.surrcetiou.  and  reported  that  only  fitU'cn 
villages  were  thus  seized  and  only  115  persons  slain  in 
all.  uoet  of  them  in  H^ht.  There  was  no  burning  of 
viljagM and  my  little  plundering,  no  murders  of  women 
and  children,  and  no  violation  of  women  or  girls. 

In  suppressing  this  insignificant  insiuTtnjtion  the 
Turkish  authorit  ies  were  guilty  of  atrocities  which  have 
no  nanillel  in  moiiem  times.  What  th>'>  did  is  graph- 
ically told  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr. 
Walter  Baring  of  the  British  legation.  Iwth  of  whom 
visited  the  seem^  of  the  massacres.  In  the  aancyaks 
or  provinces  of  Philippopolis,  Slivno,  and  Timova,  and 
the  neighboring  part  of  t  he  province  of  Sophia,  seventy- 
nine  Tula^es  and  towns,  manv  of  them  of  from  6000 
to  10,000  whabitante,  wero  wnoUy  or  poitiaUybained, 


and  very  many  others  pillaircd.  At  lea.«t  9't*>^  hnn~j! 
were  burned,  and  72.1MXJ  pers<>n8  left  without  shelujr. 
Property  worth  more  than  $.50,000,000  was  either 
destroyed  or  carried  away  ;  15,000  persons  were  killed, 
and  many  were  thrust  Into  loathsome  prisonn,  iriieie 
they  died  from  starvation.  TwD-thirdsoi  theabunveie 
women  and  children. 

The  dt'position  and  Hubscfjui'iit  death  cf  the  saltan  in 
June.  iSTi'i.  and  the  dcpiksitmri  of  his  successor,  Murad 
v.,  nn  the  .'{1st  of  Aut.Mi.st.  did  not  modify tM  potief 
of  the  Ottoman  Government. 

The  atrocities  in  Bultraria  and  clsewhevo  lud  lOOMd 
the  indignation  of  all  Itlurope.  Yet  strenuous  effiDltl 
were  made  by  some  of  the  p^jwers  to  prevent  war  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  to  extort  from  Turkey  guch  con- 
eessions  to  its  (.'hristian  ]>opulation.  and  such  measures 
of  reform,  as  might  avert  the  imiieuding  danger.  A 
conference  of  the  great  powers  was  held  in  Constanti- 
nople in  December,  1876,  and  the  stnmgCRt  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Porte ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Controlled  as  it  was  by  the  most  fanatical  Mohamme- 
dans, it  could  not  recede  from  any  of  its  jm  viuu^  ac- 
tions, nor  would  it  give  any  pledges  of  a  let«  violent 
and  cnicl  course  in  the  future.  A  protocol  prepared 
by  Ru.ssia,  and  signed  by  the  reprcscntaUTea  of  the  aiz 
powers  at  London,  March  31,  1877,  piOTOd  Oqttdlf 
meffcctive,  though  its  demands  were  venr  motferMtt. 
There  remained,  then,  nothintr  but  war,  whidi  was  de- 
clared by  the  czar  against  Turkey  on  the  24th  of  April 
(n.  s. ).  The  history  of  ihi.s  Ru.s.so  Turkish  War  (xm- 
ccms  this  article  only  in  the  fiu  t  that  all  the  imfMirtant 
battles  of  that  war  in  European  Turkey  were  fouirht  on 

j  Buli;arian  soil.  The  war  virtually  closed  with  tne  ar- 
misuoe  of  Jan.  25,  1878,  though  the  Treaty  of  San 

I  Stefano  was  not  signed  till  March  3,  1878.  During  its 
continuane<'  of  nine  months  there  were  severe  liaftlcsat 

1  Rii.stclnik  on  the  Danube,  Nikopol.  Yeni-SaL'ra.  at  the 

I  Shipka  Pass  (three  or  four  conflicts:.  Kara  IIa»ianka, 
liovatz,  Kacelyo,  Kadikoi,  Provitx,  Ktropol,  Kamaili, 
Ak  Kalanka,  and  Pirot,  beeidei  the  o^toie,  reoapcore, 
and  protracted  siege  of  Plevna. 

At  the  congress  of  the  great  powers  to  determine  the 
results  f>f  the  war,  which  met  in  Berlin  June  l.'{.  ]>T*-. 
the  c(»ndition  of  the  vilayets  of  Kuropean  Turkey  wa* 
considered,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighboring  prinoi- 

Ealities  which  had  previously  been  tributarv  toTurkey. 
>y  ArtideL  of  the  treaty  made  and  ratified  by  this  con- 
gress it  was  ordered  tliat  "Bulgaria  shonld  be  consti- 
tuted an  autonomous  and  tributary  principality,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  ili.-  sultan.  Tt 
will  have  a  Christian  government  and  a  national  mili- 
tia." Article  III.  ordered,  "The  prince  of  Bulgaria 
shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and  confinaed 
bv  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  consent  of  the  potm 
No  member  of  any  of  the  reigning  houaes  of  the  grait 
European  powers  can  be  elected  prince  of  Bulgaria. 
In  ea.se  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely  ditiiity  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the  same  forms." 

By  the  constitution  of  1879  the  legislative  anthoriQr 
is  vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  National  A»- 
sembly  of  Bulgaria."  Tlie  members  of  it  are  elected 
by  universal  manhood  suflfragc,  at  the  rating  of  one 
mcmlier  to  ever}-  20. C*")  of  the  population,  countint 
j  Ixdh  sexes.  'J'hc  prince  has  the  right  of  nominating, 
in  a<ldition.  a  numbNer  of  deputies  equal  to  half  the  num- 
ber returned  by  the  popular  vote.  ITie  time  of  dura- 
tion of  the  amembly  is  four  years,  but  it  may  be  dia> 
solved  at  aov  time  bjr  the  prince,  when  new  electioas 
must  take  place  within  four  months.  The  executive 
power  is  vested,  under  the  prince,  in  a  c(>nn<  il  s<  ven 
ministers,  viz.  :  for  foreign  aiiairs  and  jniblic  worship, 
of  the  interior,  of  public  instruction,  of  hnance,  of  pub- 
lie  works  and  agriculture,  of  justice,  and  of  war.  The 
amount  of  the  annual  tribute  which  the  prindpality  of 
Bulgaria  shotild  pay  to  the  suserain  court  (of  l^gn^) 
was  to  be  fixed  by  an  agreement  between  the  powen 
(rignatoiyof  tliotmlarattlM  eloMof  dwlinl7«vef 
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the  workinp  of  the  new  organization.  It  was  also  pro- 
vidnl  tliiU  these  si^iiiatories  should  calculate  this  tribute 
on  the  mean  revenue  ot'the  territory  dt'  tlie  iirinciiiality, 
ami  that  thev  should  take  iato  consideration  what  pro- 

IKjrtioa^  of  tae  debt  of  INiiiugr  ahould  be  aaiiiiMa  by 

Jota  and  Prrpviatifm. — ^Bulgaria,  under  the  Turkish 
rule,  was  ofunccrlain  hntirnls.  The  territor>'  inlialiite<I 
principally  by  liulL'uriaiiri  included  nearly  all  (tt  Kuru- 
pean  Tiirki  y  i  a;>c  nt'tlie  Vanlar  K;\  rr.  excrpt  the  vilayet 
of  Constantinople,  and  extended  irom  the  j)anubc  to  the 
Mmuk  Sea.  It  included  also  the  Dobro^je  end  meet 
of  BeaeenbU.  AdiBtioctionwaainademieinadtotbe 
territory  north  of  the  Balkans,  which  was  often  desig- 
nated linliraria  proper,  and  hy  the  Turks  Tuna,  or  the 
province  <il'  the  DaiiulH!,  ami  hart  an  area  of  ;>2,t')ti") 
stiuare  miles.  The  new  principality  whose  boundaries 
were  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  lias  a  conaiderably 
smaller  area.  It  has  the  Danube  on  the  north,  the 
Black  Sea  (in  part)  on  the  east,  the  Balkana  on  the 
atratb,  and  Sermon  the  weet  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
24,36t)  ^juaro  miles,  and  its  p<ipulation,  atx^jrding  to 
the  census uf. Jan.  1,  1H81,  was  l,y'J5,701.  Itisdlvided 
into  nine  provinces— viz.  Widin,  Sistuva.  Ilustehuk, 
Varna,  Tirnova,  Sofia,  I'hilippimolie  (which  docs  not 
include  the  city  of  that  name),  Slimo,  and  Skoblia  or 
Uskujt.  JEtach  of  these  is  divided  into  several  circles  or 
diatrieta.  Hie  present  capital  of  the  principality  is  the 
citj' of  f^ofia,  population  Lit, .541.  Other  inip-Ttatit  town.s 
are  \'arna.  24.0-1'.);  Shiunla.  2*2.91il  ;  KunI.  huk  on  the 
Danube.  L't'.StiT  ;  TirimNa,  the  aiieieiit  eaj>ital,  ll,,''»(>il; 
and  Widin,  1 3,  (>02  inhabitants.  There  are  many  nuaUer 
towns,  bat  the  popnlatioa  is  laigelf  nural  and  agnsal- 
toreL 

Indu»trirs,  Exports  and  ImporU. — The  Baljnrfans 

are  almost  entirely  farmers  and  herdsnicn.  Their  prin- 
cipal erop.s  are  of  the  ceri'alH,  of  whieh  their  annual 
export,  previous  to  their  l)o<*omini<  in(lr]ie!ii]i nt,  aver- 
aged 1,500,000  tons.  In  JHHO  and  18S1  the  cmps  were 
Biwh  smaller  than  nsnal  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
weather;  but  the  crops  of  1882  were  large.  The  soil 
Is  very  fertile,  and  admirably  adapted  to  tne  culture  of 
whi  at.  fruits,  etc.  The  mountainou.s  di.striets  atlord  ex- 
cellent pasturaec,  and  there  are  imuieniie  ti<K  ks  of  sheej) 
ami  i'i  lats  ami  very  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  principal 
exports,  aside  from  grain,  arc  wool,  tallow,  butter, 
clieese.  hides,  flax,  silk,  and  timber.  iSilk-culturc  is 
somewhat  extensive.  The  mannfactorea  of  Bulraria, 
being  of  the  simpler  sort,  are  consumed  at  home.  There 
are  aepo.^its  of  coal,  which  have  hitln  r;ii  been  ncKlcet- 
ed,  but  which  are  now  worked  to  some  .>iniall  extent  in 
connection  with  valuable  ores  of  iron.  The  imports  are 
mostly  of  iron,  coals,  textiles,  and  other  manufactured 
goods. 

Financial  Condition. — ^The  expectation  whieh  was 
entertained,  that  the  revenues  of  BukTiria  would  exceed 
the  cxp*.'nfiiturcs,  has  not  thu.*i  far  \n  vn  realized.  In 
18S1  the  revcnue.'i  were  reported  at  $4,t><H),iM.m,  and  the 
ex|>enditure«,  whieh  undouhte<lly  included  the  trib^ 
ute  to  Turkey,  as  $5,461,600,  showine  a  deficiency  of 
$861, «>()<).  The  proportion  of  the  Turicish  debt  as- 
sumed by  Bulgaria,  has  not  j-et  been  maile  public.  The 
standing  army  numbers  16,520,  and  there  is  a  large 
reserve  and  landwchr.  To»  prinoipal  ndlwaj  is  that 
fixjm  Rustchuk  to  Varna, 

Edueati/m  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  is  improving,  un- 
der the  resolute  eflbrts  of  the  best  citisens  to  make  the 
Bohariao  language  the  official  and  common  language 
of  the  nation.  Schools  of  all  ctiuIcs  arc  nmltiplylnir, 
and  there  is  already  a  Bulgarian  literature,  thouL-h  a.s 
vet  of  only  mcxierate  extent.  The  Bui^rarian  lanL'uasre 
belongs  to  the  ."^la\  ic  L-nmp  of  tongues,  hut  it  h.a.x  been 
oorropledbgr  tli  i  i  n  duetion  of  many  Turkish,  Tatar, 
and  Qieek  words,  in^its  written  form  it  is  intelligible 
to  the  other  Slavic  nationalities. 

Prexetit  Ritftr. — The  rcipning  prince,  elected  by  the 
Bulgarian  Constituent  Assembly  in  April,  187'J|,  is  Alex- 
ander L,  SOD  of  Friace  Alezandv  of  HciBS  and  neptev 


of  the  late  emnreas  of  Ru.ssia.  He  wa:^  Imni  .\jiri!  5, 
1857.  The  title  is  herediiary,  and  his  annual  ei\il  li»t 
is  §l,L'oo,()00.  As  a  (Jerman  ruler  over  a  noii-tier- 
manio  jMwple  be  has  met  with  some  difficulties,  but  his 
administration  has  been  thns  ftr  moderately  proqpesoas. 

For  ftartlier  laflmnation  the  reader  may  eoosnlt  Qyvcien 
Robert,  Tk»  A«M  JSvlmom  o/  SVrJccy ;  MadMPsfe  and 
Irby,  TruMb  im  ik$  SUtwrie  Pt^wlmm  v  f^rktg  t»  Emvft, 
mg.7S;  W.  Fon^.  fU  Bknmit  J»wii»w  aiStt 

of  the  DmiA0jmi  Jlakolm  MSoooU,  In  CMtm  Bmitm, 
lo7H,  "The  GbilrtiaB  SoUeeta  of  tha  Porte i''^  Jin^ 
tieMcUeUe  dtr  Bmlfamt  (18») ;  Hilfeiding,  &v*m  mad  JM> 
eorea  (1874) :  E.  8.  Clark,  Baem  of  Emropeam  Duktm  (1898) ; 
Broeket^  Tk$  JljwHt  ^Bmlgmja  0mi  Bomii*  (!«§). 

(i-  r.  a.) 

BULL,  Or.K  BoRNKSiANX,  an  eminent  Norwegian 
viiilini.«t,  was  lK)ni  at  Herireu,  Feb.  a.  1.^10.  He  stud- 
ied under  Spohr  at  Ca.ssel  in  ISli'J,  but  nteived  .mi  little 
eneourai:ement  that  he  i)eKan  the  study  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Ubttingen.  IB  eonseaaeooe  of  a  duel  be 
fled  to  Paris,  and  ^  there  wm  meditating  sokside  fay 
drowning  in  the  Seine  when  a  lady  of  rank,  noting  in 
hi.s  features  a  resemblance  to  those  of  lier  (ie<  e;i.s4  d  .-.n, 
cave  him  the  mean.s  to  ajipear  in  t  onccrts  and  :i.s,^i.st<'d 
liiiu  in  gaining  I'riends.  In  seven  years  ( He  Hull  bad 
sained  a  fortune  by  his  performances.  lie  visited 
America  in  1S43,  and  remained  two  years^  and  tllMl 
tri«i  to  establish  schools  of  ait  and  litenatttw  m  Norwaji 
but  had  difBeohies  with  the  (Jovemment  He  then 
purchased  12n.(HMt  .icres  in  Potter  eo..  I'a..  to  found  a 
.Seanilinavian  e^)lony  of  the  name  of  'Oleiioa.'  hut 
here  he  lost  his  lortune  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  After  other  reverses  he  recommenced 
giving  concerts  in  Europe  and  America,  and  was  again 
snooeesfiaL  In  1870  he  manied  a  Qennan  lady  in 
Wtsoonstn. 

His  violin-pla\nng  w.i8  most  brilliant  and  attractive, 
and  of  the  ehanicter  Wst  adapted  to  please  large  con- 
cert audiences  rather  than  small  coteries  ol'.students  of 
art.  Airs  with  variations  formed  the  principal  pieces 
in  his  programmes,  and  therefore  the  music  is  more 
like  that  of  De  Beriot  than  that  chosen  by  Joachim. 
But,  although  not  classical,  it  has  afforded  great  pleas- 
ure to  multitudes  tiot  inclined  to  rcLrard  mtisie  reflec- 
tivelv  and  seriously,  but  simply  to  eiyoy  it.  He  died 
.\uv'  1 8,188a  HuX^imtteii  bar  luBwift,  appeared 

in  1K82. 

BULLFINCH,  a  bird  of  the  fiunily  FrinfftWdcr,  the 
See  Vol.  IV.  vyrrkula,  L.,  now  the  lyrrhula  vxd- 

p.  48S  AnI  jraru  or  naturalists.  There  are  several  other 
Mln'^'idS**  Spcciesof  the  cetui.'^  P;irrliiihi .  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  eontined  to  the  ( )ld  Worlil ;  hut 
8  true  bullfinch  (/*  Gixxini.  Bairdi  h.i.v  he<"n  a.seertained 
to  occur  in  Alaska,  llie  binls  of  this  genus  have  an 
extrsmdlf  thiok  and  short  bill,  turbid  in  all  its  outlinss; 
the  crown,  wings,  and  tail  mostly  blacky  the  upper 
parts  gray,  with  white  romp ;  the  male  with  noat  of 
the  OBMr  paits  eriaaoik  or  nd  of  some  shadsu  The 


RDllflneh  {PgrrkkUt  c 


oonunon  boUfinch  is  essiljr  taamd,  and  mq  be  taught 
to  sing  a  variety  of  tunes.  When  eafted  it  n  subiect  to 

a  kind  of  melanism  Tt  ne^ts  in  thickets,  buildin;r  a 
nest  of  twi^  and  rootlets,  and  lays  four  or  live  pale- 
Uniaii,  apaokled  ^gga  (a  a) 
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BULL  RUN. 


BULL  RUN,  a  small  stream  in  North-eastern  Vir- 
ffinia.  fomiinir  the  bounilars'  between  Fajrfax  and  Prince 
William  counties  until  it  ciitcrs  tlic  OiffKjuan  River 
about  14  luilfn  fnun  when"  tliat  .■Jtrt'ain  emptie**  into  the 
Putouiiu.  Bull  Run  liiLs  ^i\  L'li  it8  name  to  two  battles 
fought  during  the  Civil  War—one  on  July  21.  1861, 
and  the  other  on  August  29  and  30,  1862.  The  Con- 
federates call«d  them  the  fint  and  seoood  bottke  of 

The  tbnucr  was  the  first  real  pitched  battle  nf  the 
war,  and  waswage<l  Ix-twccn  the  two  largest  armies  en- 
gaged up  to  that  time  on  this  continent.  The  Fetleral 
foroee  were  OMWDaoded  by  Brig^-Geo.  Irvin  McDowell, 
and  the  GonfedCTates  by  Oena.  Beauregard  and  Joeepn 
E.  Johnston. 

Lieut. -(ten.  Seott  wjis  still  in  command  of  the  Fetleral 
army,  but  wius  rendered  by  aire  and  infirmily  iiu  apultle  of 
takinjk^  the  field  in  person.  The  Union  army,  iu  trout  of 
Waahmxton  from  the  Chain  Bridge  to  Alexandria,  con- 
sisted ut  about  45,000  men,  prinoipallv  Tolunteera,  with 
a  battalion  of  800  refrulars.  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  was 
at  Murtinsbnri,'  with  about  1S.0(;K)  men.  principally  three 
months'  vuhuiteers.  There  he  w;li  eonfronteil  by  Gen. 
Juhn.ston  with  SiMKi  men.  I'atit  rsi m  s  general  instruc- 
tions were  to  keep  Johnston  in  his  tront  as  a  diversion 
to  McDuwell's  nropinsed  movement.  McDowell  re- 
ceived orders  to  bc^in  bis  march  on  the  15th  of  June 
to  attack  the  Confederates  at  Manaaeas  Junction  on 
the  Alexandria  ami  Oraiit'e  Railroad,  ab<Mif  'A^i  miles 
BOtith-west  of  Wa.<hini.'t'»ii.  A  L'laiice  atthe  ln|MiL:niphy 
will  show  that  the  dcfenec  df  iliis  point  inu>t  be  made 
aloHK  the  line  of  Bull  Hun,  a  natural  intreneluni  iit. 
whither,  on  hearing  of  the  Federal  dispositions,  the  Cun- 
fodeiatee  had  retired  through  Centzeville.  McDuwell'a 
army  was  oomposed  of  fire  divinona,  and  oontMned 
34.. '520  men.  (ren.  Runyon  was  onlered  to  manb  in 
rear  to  truard  the  communications,  his  most  advaiued 
rctriiuents  bi  iii^'  7  niil<'-i  in  rear  of  ( V  iitrev  ille.  Thin, 
with  otluT  slitriit  deductions,  reduced  the  moving  col- 
umn to  alKJUt  men. 

^  Along  the  stream  the  CoDfedeiate  anur  poeapied  a 
Hne  8  miles  ni  kngth. '  It  eonriated  of  six  origades,  and 

two  other  brittadcs  were  in  the  rear  as  a  support.  The 
total  effective  fbn'ti  was  21,H.j,i  nu  u,  with  2'.t  puns. 

The  Utiion  army  was  .set  in  motion  on  the  atUTnoon 
of  July  16,  toooQverKC  by  diHerent  roads  upon  Fairfax 
Oonrt-lioaaew  ISim  lorcc,  ^(sidly  iti  nninlii  i-s,  was  an 
•imy  only  ia  nMiMK-uodnUed^  uDdiaciuliacd,  entirely 
ignonint  of  its  oommanden,  with  no  oohe8ion,_^ex})eot- 
in^  .so4in  to  be  dis<'harLre<l ;  a  mob  in  uinftimi  inapiced 
only  with  a  vai;ur  and  illu.sory  hope. 

McDowi  H  s  liist  plan  was  to  feign  an  attack  in  front, 
and  to  move  in  earuest  upon  the  eneuiv's  right  flank  ; 
bat  the  oomitiy  waa  ao  wooded  and  so  little  known  that 
widi  Boeh  tnopa  he  waa  ohli|sed  to  abandon  this.  He 
then  determined  to  make  bra  yigoroiu  attack  on  their 
left  flank.  On  the  ISth,  Tyler's  division,  which  was  in 
advance,  resiehed  Cenirevillc,  and,  findiiiK  it  evacuated, 
be  witli  mistaken  zeal  pushed  on  to  Mitchell  s  Fonl, 
but  soon  found  his  advance  ex [>osed  to  such  an  artillery- 
fire  as  obliged  him  to  fall  back  in  oonfiiaion :  he  ordered 
forward  a  batteiyi  and  engaged  in  an  aitilleiy-dnel 
which  oaoaed  the  enemy  to  retire  acnn  the  fora  and 

to  call  for  reinf'or-cinenfs  fn  nn  Ivirly.  The  Ferlcnil  lo-- 
in  this  preliminary  and  uniiUrnded  action  wa.s  alwuu 
lOil;  that  of  the  ConfedcraP  .s,  7s.  After  this  McDow- 
ell made  a  careful  reojunoistiance  to  avoid  all  such  chance 
encounters.  This  and  other  delays  frustrated  hi.s  pur- 
noae  to  make  the  attack  on  the  20th,  and  thua,  aa  will 
M  acen,  greatly  diminished  his  chance  of  aaooeas,  espe- 
oially  as  numbers  of  the  three  months'  men  were  now 
damorous  to  leave,  their  time  having  expirtNl.  But  the 
worst  result  (»f  the  delay  was  that  it  enabled  the  main 
bo4y  of  Johnston's  "Army  of  the  Shenandoah"  to 
airive  and  take  part  in  the  action.  That  general  had  ar- 
rived m  person  at  noon  of  the  2Dth,  briiigiiia  with  him  T. 
J.  Jackaon'e  brigade  of  five  regimeaAi  and  Bee'a  of  four, 
which  woe  in  poattum  on  the  moning  of  the  batde  on 
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rnnftroe  Beauregard,  realising  McDowen's  letm:  be 

could  only  now  hope  that  Patterson  wa.s  on  their  h<>  !- 
He  was  to  be  disiip|H>inted.  On  leavinp  I'aticTVi.r.  - 
fnmt,  .Johnston  s  f(me  had  marched  rapidly  tbrouLii 
Ashby's  Gap  to  FiedmoBt,  where  they  had  taken  the 
railroad  to  Manajwas.  dackson  s  brigade  was  wMed 
in  the  rear  of  Bonham,  and  Bee's  in  support  of  Cucke 
The  Confisdemtea  had  a  great  advantage  in  a  superior 
knowlcdsre  of  the  trroimd.  John.>;toii  w.i.s  of  higher 
rank  than  licatux'tianl.  but  he  cheerluUy  aoceptedthe 
plan  of  Imtile  formed  before  hia  airival,  and  left  the 
general  direction  to  the  latter. 

In  pursuaiKc  of  his  jdan  to  turn  the  enemy's  left, 
McDowell,  leaving  Miles's  division  at  Centreville.  and 
unaware  as  yet  that  Johnston's  force  had  come  up. 
direc  ted  Hunter  and  1  leintzclman  to  cross  at  ."^uiilt  - 
Ford,  then  to  turn  down  the  stream  to  St<me  Bridge. 
Tyler  wa.s  at  the  same  time  to  attack  and  ran^-  the 
Stone^Bridtre  in  front,  join  them  as  they  came  down  on 
the  right  bank,  and  by  a  rapid  movement  seize  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad  and  cut  off  the  Confederate 
rear.  They  were  all  tlirected  to  carri-  four  <iays'  nx.kpil 
rations,  which  it  w.is  hojwd  would  la.<t  until  siii>piiT» 
could  reach  them  fn>m  Alexandria.  Miles  was  to  make 
a  simultaneous  dem(mstration  from  OentreviUe,  wUh 
one  brigade,  at  Bhkckbiun's  Ford. 

Congress  had  adjourned  pending  the  battle,  and 
crowds  of  citizens  and  members  of  ConL'ress  had  come 
to  applaud  the  expected  victory.  The  combined  uiovr- 
ment  was  onlcn  i  for  the  dawn  of  Sunday,  Julv  21.  at 
half- past  two  iu  the  morning,  so  that  Tyler  would  be  in 
position  at  four,  and  Hunter  and  Heintselman  at  Sod- 
W'a  at  six.  The  Confederate  leaders,  not  yet  aware  <d 
MuKywell's  plan,  had  determined  to  assume  the  nutta- 
',  tive  and  attack  the  Federal  fon-e  before  the  arrival  of 
Patterson,  whom  tliey  expected  immediately  after  John- 
ston. Hut  tlirir  plan  was  diM-.  mcerted,  and  tin  y  found 
them.selves  upon  the  defensive.  The  night  of  the  'J\,nh. 
was  exceedingly  hot.  Tyler's  movement  was  deLved. 
and  thia  kept  Hunter  and  Heintselman  back,  llie 
former  did  not  reach  the  Stone  Bridge  untfl  rix  o'Hodk, 
and  it  waa  nearly  ten  Iwfore  Hunter  arrived  at  Sudloy  - 
He  crosse<l.  however,  unmolested,  ami  man  licl  down 
the  riLdit  bank,  f  )llowetl  by  Heintzelman.  Kvans.  who 
held  the  Stone  Bridge,  thought  at  first  that  Tyler's  wu 
the  main  attack :  he  was  soon  undeceived,  and  rapidly 
changed  ftonton  a  line  naraUel  to  the  Warrenton  tan- 
pike.  Hunter  plaoed  Bmnmde  in  position,  with  Grif- 
fin's batter}'.  Bumside  attacked  so  fiercely  that  E.ujii 
called  for  reinforcements,  which  Were  supplied  by  Gen. 
Bee  with  six  puns  from  the  batteries,  uf  ImlnHlcn  aitil 
Riehard.s<m.  Bumside,  pressed  bv  this  new  force,  wat 
supp*  irtt  1  bf  CoL  Sykea  with  the  battalion  of  reguaa. 
Qen.  Hunter  WM^wounded  at  thia  time,  and  the  oob* 
mand  of  the  diviaioa  devolvtd  on  Burnside.  Poiter 
came  up  on  Bumsidc's  right;  Sherman's  brigade  of 
Tylers  division  rame  acnwa  a  ford  ju.st  above  Stone 
Bridge;  the  left  wing  of  the  Confedenites  was  drivea 
back  in  contusion,  and  victoiy  seemed  so<-un>  fir  the 
Fedenl  euaw.  The  hope  of  the  Confcdenue  tzem  ndi 
wain^WBOttoeonqoa,  mto  titriGBte  themselves  finom 
utter  deatrootkm.  Tb  Ae  imBtaiy  erttio  it  8e<>m8  cl«ur 
tl)at,  instead  of  att.acking  in  fnmt.  the  Federal  tact'ie^ 
.should  have  U'en  to  pa.-vs  amund  flie  already  discom- 
fited lel't  of  tile  enemy  to  the  Manas.><is  depot,  by  which 
the  disorderly  crowd  would  have  been  enveloped  and 
captured.  1  he  former  course  was,  however,  adopted, 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  Confedmtee.  Th^  wen 
now  on  the  platean,  and  HeBoweQ  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  He  continued  to  prcs  them  and  their  resL-t- 
anee  iMi-anie  stn  tnu'cr  everj'  moment.  By  twelve  o  cKx'k 
.Johnston  and  Beauregard  were  on  the  plateau,  where 
were  7tNHi  men,  well  posted  and  nartially  «x)nfeaJed 
in  the  thickets  and  protected  by  tne  fire  of  thirteen 
guns.  To  dislodge  them,  the  Federal  force  which  had 
reached  the  phiteau  waa  about  10.000  strong,  with 
twenty-two  gnna,  Fimtier  of  Hauler  ■  dMim  on  the 
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ricbt.  Franklin  and  Wilcox  of  Tleintzelnian's  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Shenuan  and  Kcyt-s  on  tlio  luiK    The  bat- 
tiaCMIwerecummanded  by  Griffin.  RiekcttH,  and  AmuKl 
JSiutHide'a  troops  were  out  of  aiuuiunitioD,  aud  were 
anable  to  partictpiite  in  the  action.    Howard'a  brigade 
w:4M  still  upon  Kiill  Run.    The  Contoili  rito  anny  hud 
taken  lu-urt  an<l  reiwlied  ever>' attack.    Hy  a  tiital  mia- 
tuke,  Uritfin  aUlowetl  a  fim-e  <il'  tlio  t  iiemy  to  come  upon 
htm,  thinking  thai  they  were  his  owu  battcr>'  8uppiirt& 
UIb  battery  was  taken  MMI  fetakflD,  but  St  la.st  wa.s  kfl 
UBoo  the  field.  The  prepoodenuwe  wu  cUU  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  troops,  when  ■  n«w  efetncnt  came  in  to 
turn  ihf  Hcalc.    This  w:is  th<'  iippoara»oe«ll  thcunpn)- 
tccted  l-'filcnil  riuht  of  Kl/,cy  s  (  unl'edcrate  hriwule,  Icil 
K.  K'rl>y  Siuitli,  tlif  la.st  contingent  of  John-ston  a 
Army  of  the  Sbeuaudoah  which  had  le!l  I'aticrson'H 
ftont — 1700fte«b  men  thrown  ujwn  an  i'xp(».sed  Hank 
at  a  critical  moment.    Smith,  cruidcd  by  tlie  firing,  hud 
stopped  the  cars  at  the  ncari>st  p<jint,  an<l  had  come 
into  action  at  a  ilMiihlc-i|uick  on  the  Confcdemte  lett. 
This  turned  the  tiile :  tliC  enemy  8ccon<lcd  this  vigorous 
attack  hy  an  advance  along  the  line.    McDowell's  force 
ifas  amaitod,  driven  bock,  rolled  op,  routed.  It  mejtcd 
away,  not  more  from  panie  tban  wm  want  of  cohesion. 
Instead  of  rctrcatin:;  by  the  ncan-sf  nuitcs,  the  eotn- 
mun  i-s  ru.-hed  l>ack  on  the  njarLs  on  wliii  h  they  had 
COMIC,  making  thus  long  ddUjurs  in  their  flight.  The 
men  threw  away  everything,  broke  through  and  tumblol 
over  Howard's  brigade,  crMsed  tbe  stieam  above  (.'ub 
Run.  the  briiii:c  over  which  waa  sooB  obstructed  by  a 
bntkcii  wa^ron.    To  rally  them  was  imoossiHe;  all  at- 

teinjtts  t  v<T  tlic  retreat  failed.    Beiilinl  tln  tii  wrn- 

the  Cont.  drr  He  eavalry  and  artillery.  The  reserves  at 
CentreviHc  e.ull  nut  jiiay  the  flying  mass,  but  joined  it. 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  confusi<m  what  was  left 
of  the  army  made  no  stop  untO  it  was  under  the  !tnin.s 
of  the  capital.  Tlie  di.saster  was  comnlete.  .Jefferson 
Davis,  the  Confcdenite  rri.sideut,  had  arrived  on  the 
battlefield  at  four  o'clock.  A.s  he  came  up,  the  stream 
of  Cuufcderate  fugitives  on  the  road  to  Kichmond  con- 
vinced him  that  hw  army  was  defeated,  when  he  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  their  victory  was  perfect  The 
estimate  of  lo.s-scs  is  not  exact.  Those  or  the  Confed- 
erate.s  were  about  37H  killed.  14S'.)  wuuiide  l,  and  a  few 
taken  ririsoncrs.  The  Federal  army  locit  4Hl  killed,  lul  1 
wounded,  1460  i»isonen,  and  25  gons  os|itand  or  de- 
atroyed. 

In  th«  ttxmd  battle  «f  Bull  "Ran,  In  August,  1862, 

the  Union  army  was  commanded  by  ^tajor-Gen.  John 
Pope,  and  tlio  Confederates  by  Oen.  K.  r).  Ivce.  The 
former  had  been  a.s.siuncd  on  .lune  '-''"(th  to  the  coni- 
uiand  of  liie  Army  of  Virginia,  eonsi.sting  of  all  the 
Union  forces  in  Virginia  except  those  under  Mi^or-Gcn. 
McClellan,  then  in  front  of  Richmond.  The  attcmiit  to 
capture  the  Confederate  capital  having  failed,  McClel- 
lan wiis  ordered  Aug.  3d  to  remove  nia  army  to  the 
l*otoiHac  at  the  mouth  of  AcKjuia  Creek.  Gen.  I'one 
had  left  Washim;t<Jii  July  2yth  to  threaten  Gorduiisvili»' 
and  prevent  l<ee  from  concentrating  his  forces  to  attack 
MeClellan  while  the  removal  was  going  on.  Gen. 
"  Stonewall"  daekson,  who  had  already  been  operating 
near  (lonlon-sville.  resisted  l*o|>e's  movenietits,  but  did 
not  prevent  him  from  advancim;  to  the  liapidan.  Pope 
had  about  41>.<XK»  men.  while  Jackson  had  (»nly  2:1. OOO. 
When  (ten.  Ixx*  saw  McClclIan  actually  withdrawing, 
he  ordend  Oen.  Longstnet  with  about  32.000  men  to 
march  amnnt  Pope,  and  the  latter  rattled  to  the  line 
(if  the  RaiijiahaiUKM-k  to  await  the  arrival  of  reinfon-e- 
mciits  from  MeCIellan  M  anny.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  cross  this  river  in  fnmt,  I>^e  then  sent  Jackson  on  a 
hazardous  expedition  around  tin-  Tiiion  right  to  cut 
Po|ie'8  niilroad  comunmieation  ai  Mana.s.«jis  Junction. 
Jackson,  bavinc  possed  through  Thoroiiehfan;  Gap  in 
the  Bull  Run  Nonntains,  which  had  been  K'f\  entirely 
uni-'tiar  led,  ri  aclieil  tlie  railroad  at  Hristoe  Staticm,  and 
afterwards  de.stntved  immcn.se  supplies  at  Manassas 
Junction  intcnde<J  for  Pope's  army.  He  (1m  n  uiih- 
dnw  towards  the  fonnflr  botUefiehl  of  Bull  Hun,  where 
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ho  could  lie  more  readily  joined  by  Lnngstreef ,  who  was 
also  coming  through  Tliorouijhfare  Gap.  Pone,  sup- 
nosing  the  enemy  to  be  still  in  the  neighborhood  of 
>lanaaBas  Jnnolion,  onlerod  his  acattMcd  onpa  to  cxm* 
oentmte  thera,  andr  even  when  he  fbund  thispheeda* 
K'rted  still  inclined  to  the  Ixdief  that  Jackson  had  gone 
to  the  ea.Ht  to  destroy  the  Union  .stores.  Rut  the  lat- 
ter, who  had  marched  north-west  near  the  battlefield 
of  H\ill  Run,  where  the  deep  cutting  of  an  abandoned 
railroail  furnished  a  stronf  defence,  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  from  the  movements  of  Pope's  army  that 
it  wa.s  in  full  retreat  to  Washington.  The  battle  of 
Gainesville,  brou>.'!it  on  aeeiilenially  on  Ault.  L'S'Ji,  re- 
vealed to  each  side  more  clearly  theobjei-t  of  the  <ptlier, 
and  on  the  next  morning  Pope  fdt  confident  that  he 
would  canture  or  destroy  Jackson's  army  unless  it  should 
\)e  joined  by  Longstrect,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  still 
distant  a  day's  niandi.  In  fact,  however,  I/irfstreet 
was  alivady  at  Gainesville,  au'l  joined  .la*  kson  at 
Grovcton  alxiut  niMin.  At  A.  M.  l'oj>e  had  i.ssned  a 
joint  orler  to  MePowell  and  I'orter.  who  were  on  the 
left  of  the  Union  army,  to  move  on  Gainesville  and  to 
be  ready  to  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run  at  night  for 
supplies.  Porter  had  already  marched  from  Brietoe 
.'^tation  ba<k  to  Man:LS.s«  Junction  and  towanis  the 
enemy,  but.  In  in^  i.solated,  diil  not  make  an  attack. 
McDowell,  finding  the  exwuticm  of  the  movement 
impracticable  on  account  of  Longstreet's  march  past 
(iamesville,  withdrew  to  join  the  rest  of  Pope's  forces. 
I'orter  remained  where  he  was,  watching  the  enemy  in 
front,  sending  out  scouts  to  find  McDowell,  and  waitmg 
f'  r  further  orders.  Meantime,  a  desperate  l  aiile  w.is 
fought  at  Groveton,  and  Jackson,  who  stood  .strictlv  on 
the  defensive,  secme<l  to  be  driven  back.  Gen.  Poj)C 
sent  to  Porter  an  order  dated  4.30  P.  IL  ordering  htm 
to  push  into  the  action  at  once  on  the  enemv's  rieht 
flank.  Tlic  or  li  r  w  is  receivcfl  about  f>  V.  M. ,  but  Por- 
ter, on  account  ot  LoiiL'strect's  presence  in  his  front, 
delayed  moving',  and  early  the  next  morning.  al\er  new 
orders,  joined  the  main  anny.  On  this  du'  (Aug.  '.Unh) 
Ijongstreet's  troops  were  ma.sscd  south  of  the  Warren- 
ton  turnpike,  while  Pope's  attention  was  entirely^  di- 
rected to  Jackson's  Emaller  army  on  the  north  side. 
Me  ordered  Porter  to  advance,  supported  liy  Hatch  on 
the  right  and  Reynolds  op  the  lefl.  T\m  attack  was 
pn'ssed  vigorously,  compelling  J  ackaon  to  send  to  Ia-c  for 
reinfotoementkmitLongslieet  instead  brought  artilleiy 
to  bear  on  the  frimi  of  Jackson's  position.  The  attacin 
farther  to  the  rieht  were  not  serious,  for  lionestreet 
now  Ijegan  to  .a.ssiil  the  left  flank  of  the  T^nion  anny. 
AIthouL.'h  taken  f)y  surjirise,  the  riiion  troops,  under 
Col.  G.  K.  Warren,  occupied  and  heM  for  a  !<mg  time 
Bald  Hill,  a  strong  {wsition  south  of  the  pike;  and 
when,  at  last,  they  were  driven  from  this  hill,  another 
hill  c\oso  by  Bull  Run  was  held  by  Gen.  Sykes  with  two 
britradcs  of  ri  i-'iilars  ati'l  a  nunilHT  of  other  troop.s. 
To  hold  it  wa.s  es>:cntial  to  the  sjifcty  of  Pope's  amiv, 
which  was  now  in  full  but  orderly  retreat  iK-fon'  Jack- 
son's advance.  When  darkness  set  in  the  re^lars 
were  withdrawn,  and  Gibbon's  brigade  was  stationed 
then?  till  after  s  v.  M.  Poon  after  midnttrht  the  hist  of 
the  Federal  anny  cros.sed  liull  Hun  and  destrityed  the 
liridt'e.  the  army  relirini;  in  ;.'ood  order  to  ("cntreville. 
The  Confederate  los.s  wxs  reported  at  7241,  but  was 
probably  gK-ater,  and  that  of  Pope's  army  about 
1 1 ,000»  but  then  was  also  a  laigs  munbor  of  atrasdeis. 
As  the  Union  stroy  had  thtn  a^n  retnated  iuBask 

to  W.'^shini'ton,  while  the  campaien  had  heSD  Opened 
by  a  too  boast  ftil  i>ri>i  lainalion,  public  judgment  turned 
stronvdy  af.'ainst  (len.  Pope,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
was  removed  from  his  command,  Gen.  McClellan  be- 
ing again  appointed  tO  the  command  of  all  the  forces. 
(!en.  Po|>e  made  two  reports  of  the  operations  of  his 
anny.  and  attributed  his  failure  to  the  lack  of  co-oper- 
ation or  treacherous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
who  had  come  from  Gen.  McClcllan's  army.  In  con- 
.se<  |uence  of  these  charges.  Gen.  Fits^ohn  rotier,  who 
had  remained  in  oommand  of  his  oor|ia,  was  tried  by 
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oourt-martial  Not.  27, 18C2,  and  was  convirtcd  of  dis- 

obedioiKC  to  the  "juiut  orJor"  and  to  tlio  ''4. .'JO  P.  M. 
oixlor"  of  Auif.  2'.ttli.  On  Jan.  I'l,  iMi:;,  he  wa.s  t-on- 
tciu  tMl  to  he  cashuwL  He  pnjfesiod  his  entire  inno- 
(•(  II'  V.  and  reiK'atedly  a.-^ked  i'nT  a  rehearing  ol'his  case. 
Th.s  was  finally  granted  l  y  I're.s.  Hayes  in  April,  ISTS, 
wad  a  board  of  amy  officers  under  the  presidency  oi 
Gen.  J.  M.  Schofiold  was  wnvened.  By  their  report, 
inudo  in  April,  isT'.i.  they  exonerated  Gen.  I'orter.  He 
has  .since  appliotl  to  Con>:re.'^  for  restoration  to  tberoUa 
of  the  army,  but  thuH  far  without  effeclh  Q%eC0ntlO- 
verH.v.has  not  vet  been  fully  settled. 

BULUW,  flANs  GuiKo  VON,  a  German  musician, 
was  bora  in  Drewlen,  Jan.  8, 1830.  Ue  cared  little  for 
tbe  art  of  tones  in  his  early  years,  but  after  a  long  ill- 
net-s  he  .suddeidy  and  unaceoitntably  found  hini.self  erav- 
for  niu.sie.  In  1S4S,  while  eiiL'agcd  in  the  study 
and  pnu  tii  <!  of  law  at  Ix'ipsie,  he  wa.s  tati^'ht  eounter- 
IHiint  liv  Hauptmann.  In  lS4y  he  became  a  member 
of  the  L  nivcrsity  of  Berlin,  and  published  several  imlit- 
ical  aiticlea  On  hearing  the  opera  of  Lohenarin  at  \\'v\- 
mar,  under  the  oonductnrship  of  Liszt,  BUlow  ^'uve  up 
the  faculty  <if  law  and  went  to  Ziirieh  to  consult  with 
Wagner.  The  lullowiuK  year  (18,51 )  he  bciran  a  course 
of  study  nn<ler  l/szt's  direction,  and  in  1853  started  on 
his  first  concert-four.  Two  yeftm  later  he  united  with 
Mlnsi-s.  i^(e^l  and  Murx  ill  the  foruiaii(»n  of  a  niusic- 
■cbool.  Subsequently  he  attempted,  with  Wagner's 
co-operation,  to  instittite  at  Munich  a  singing-school  for 
thespeeiid  purtiose  of  training  artists  for  the  ojienitie 
stage.  I»ulow  lias  since  given  many  concerts  iu  all  parts 
of  V]iiroi>e  and  America,  and  especially  distinguished 
him.>^lf'  xs  a  conductor  of  Wagnerian  ojM  ra.H.  He  mar- 
ric<l  a  daughter  of  hiszt,  who  aft<  nvunls  was  dboioed 
fn.>m  him  and  became  the  wife  of  liicbard  Wagner. 

Billow's  chief  compositions  are  (hna  20  ( Sifmpho- 
tiischrx  S/i'mmxiif/sfii/il  Xincoiia] ;  Chnix  IG  (a  ballade 
for  orchestra  in  1  kr  Sanirer's  Fluch '  ) ;  and  music  for 
Shakespeare's  (hsur.    It  <  'uninale  di  Milnnn, 

which  consists  of  ten  Ixilluhni  e  intmnezzi  for  the  pia- 
noforte,  is  an  interesting  collection  of  movements  that 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  critics  from  the  inge- 
nious manner  in  which  the  melodies  are  dcvelojwd  and 
intertwined,  and  t-peeially  for  the  cnijilovuK  nt  of  part- 
writing,  which  is  so  rarely  found  in  a  galop  or  waltz. 

BUNKEU'S  HILL, commonly calKxl  Bunkkh  Hill, 
8ee  Vol  IV  cmioenoe  opposite  Boston  near  which  was 
p.4MAin. '  fought  the  first  real  battle  of  the  Kcvolu- 
^(P-Wl  tionaiy  war  on  June  17,  1775.  The  British 
BUtt.ca.}.  Bnny,  under  Gen.  Gage,  numbering  1(),<«h) 
men.  occupied  Boston,  where,  landward,  they  were  t*liut 
in  bv  the  Ameri<  ans,  the  cordon  becoming  stronger  day 
liy  Jay.  (Jen.  Artciuiis  Ward  was  at  Cambridge  with 
WWO  infantiv  and  four  companies  of  artillerj*;  Gen. 
Thomas,  with  500(l>,  oompo.seil  of  troops  from  3lu.«sa- 
ehinetb^  ConnMticat,  and  Rhode  Island  and  three 
oompamcs  of  artincTv,  was  on  a  line  from  Roxbur>'  to 
Dorahcstcr:  til  s  Inrnicd  the  ri.Ldit  wing.  Tlie  left, 
lriD{?  lay  from  Medturd  to  the  Chelsea  Hills.  The 
peninsula  uixjn  which  Charlcstown  stands  lies  opposite 
uie  northern  side  of  Boston,  wparuted  from  it  by  the 
Chalks  Kiver,  which  was  commanded  by  the  British 
bstteiy  of  Copp's  Hill  on  the  Boston  shore.  On  this 
peoinsala  arc  two  elevations:  the  one  nearest  the 
•xtremity,  known  as  Breed's  Hill,  is  seventy-five  feet 
high;  and  the  other,  c:dlcd  Bunker's  Hill,  one  hun- 
dn?d  and  twelve  feet  hiirh.  Both  these  eomnian  led 
tbe  town  and  the  shipping  in  the  river.  Thi.s  jHinin-sula 
is  connected  with  the  nuunlaud  liv  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  land  called  the  Neck,  orer  which  the  road  to  Cam- 
bridge passes.  A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the 
Ameri'an  generals  to  c-oii-id.  r  the  iiro].riefy  of  f  irii- 
I'vinir  the  neuinstda.  Gens.  Warl  and  \\  amn  oppo.Ncd 
the  plan,  out  it  wa.s  csirricd  by  the  urgency  of  Putnam 
and  l*«meroy;  Col.  William  rrescott  also  favored  it. 
A  little  before  sunset  on  the  IGth  of  June  a  body  of 
1200  men,  with  racks  sod  ahoTels  as  well  as  their  mus- 
kets, was  paraded  in  final  of  the  headquarters  at 


Cambridtre,  and,  startinff  at  9 1».  Jr..  (TOflsod  the  Neet. 
They  were  ("ommandol  by  Col.  l'n'8;-<itt  and  le<l  by  an 
engineer,  Col.  Gri>lley.  who  had  beloru  oxiuuine  1  the 
ground.  Thev  moved  so  (|uietly  that  they  were  un- 
discovered. Tlie  question  at  on'-t;  prcssenled  itself 
Which  eminence  should  they  fortify?  The  crests  of 
Bunker's  and  Breed's  Hills  are  about  700  yards  a|Wl 
The  orders  were  explicit  to  fortify  the  former,  but  when 
on  the  Lrnnii'l  the  opinion  of  Putnam  prevaild  th.it  it 
should  lie  Hrce  I  s  Flill.  The  lines  of  the  reiloiil  t  were 
soon  laid  out,  and  although  there  wxs  creat  del.i.\  'he 
men  worked  with  a  will.  Patrols  who  were  s*; nt  do*-n 
to  the  shore  heard  the  British  sentinels  opposite  crj'ing 
' '  Air  s  well. "  By  morning  a  strong  redoajbi  doht  soda 
9<iuarc  had  been  erected,  and  an  exterior  line  of  bireaslr 
works  extended  from  the  crest  of  Breetl's  11:11  to  the 
.^luugh.  The  entrenching  tools  were  then  f^iu  to 
Bunker's  Hill.  At  dawn  on  the  ITlh  the  work  w,« 
seen  by  some  aaikra  on  the  British  shipis  of  war,  and 
they immedlalsly tqicned  toe,  doing  ver>-  little  dama;^ 
however,  as  QBt&  om  man  was  killed.  The  awpnas 
was  complete.  Boston  wis  rooflod.  Gen.  Gajpo  came 
down  to  Copp's  Hill,  friai  whirh,  through  .i  trl-iss,  he 
coul  i  d(  ser\'  Col.  Prcsi-olt  on  the  ]>an\i>cf.  In  w  oiun- 
cil  of  war  hastilv  called  it  wtis  de^'ide  1  that  the  wor'u.-^ 
must  be  stormed,  and,  as  It  wa.'<  not  jiroiiable  that  raw 
militiamen  would  fight,  the  siormin?-party  shoiJd 
land  directly  in  front  and  chai:ge  up  the  hilL  Mean- 
time, the  Aiaoicans  were  sleepy  and  hrnigry  and  seant* 
ily  supplied  with  anunuuition.  Fresh  men  wen-  ne»>le'l. 
and  Pn-s'-'ott  sent  to  Wanl  for  n-infon  eint  iit.^..  The 
latter  at  first  was  not  di.Hj>4>se  1  to  comply.  1ml  later  s<  i:t 
Gen.  Stark  with  .'iOU  New  Hamijsbire  troops:  a  few 
of  these  were  retained  to  fortify  Banker's  HjO,  bat 
the  main  body  VBsohed  the  redmibt 

About  noon  the  Amflrioans  ww  twenty-eight  bar^ 
leave  Boston  in  parallel  lines,  filled  with  tn>o|rs  in  s^r- 
let  uniforms  and  brintring  several  l.ni.s,s  ti^'ld-pie -en. 
The  forxx;  w.is  a)tnmanded  by  Major-tien.  Howe,  un  it  r 
whom,  as  second,  was  Gen.  Pigot.  They  lander!  at 
Moulton's  Point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  HiB, 
and  halted  to  form  the  oolumns  of  attack  and  to  await 
the  oomins  of  reinforoonents  which  Howe  reqneMed 
from  Gare.  These  wen;  sc!nti  and  Iandc<l  In'twi-ca 
Moidton's  Point  and  CharlestJjwu.  The  Aiucriiaos 
made  good  iL<e  of  this  time  in  strengthening  the  rt- 
doubt  and  in  makiii?  a  novel  kind  of  entrenchnicnt 
which  was  to  do  g0i>il  serviet;.  There  was  a  poHt-and- 
rail  fence  mnnmg  down  to  Mvstio  Kiver.  A  few  fed 
in  rear  of  this  posts  and  nils  were  set  up,  and  the 
sp;\cc  Iwtween  Wius  filled  with  new-mown  nay.  Tlii* 
w;w  pnM)f  against  musket-balls.  At  two  o'cltK'k  W:vr- 
ren  arrived:  ho  had  l)ecn  appointed  a  maior-ueneral. 
but  ha<l  not  yet  received  his  oomm'ission.  He  therefore 
detdincd  the  command  and  served  as  a  volunteer.  Im- 
mediately after  this  the  aasaolt  was  bMon.  Ficot, 
with  the  left,  wing,  marched  up  to  the  redonbt,  while 
Ilowe,  with  the  riuht,  undertook  to  turn  the  American 
left.  A  brink  di.scharge  of  the  field-pieces  and  howitzer* 
of  the  a-ssuultimt  force  covered  their  api  rneli  tluy 
then  delivered  one  volley  of  musketry  and  ru.-*hed  tor- 
ward.  The  Americans  resen'cd  their  fire  until  Piggt 
was  within  thirty  <ff  forty  yards  of  the  work,  when  a 
volley  was  given  with  fktal  effect  The  troofis  halted; 
many  fell  back,  some  approached  to  within  pistol-shotf 
when  another  well-diree-ted  volley  and  a  flaukine  fire 
from  a  lew  American  trnjps  in  Churlestown  threw  them 
into  utter  disorder  and  drove  them  bjick  to  the  landing. 
Howe's  right  wing  fared  no  better:  they  advanced 
along  the  Alystic  to  the  p4x<^and-rail  defenoeSi  whcfB 
they  were  reccivcil  by  similar  voDsin  at  short  tangei 
and  were  driven  back  to  the  boats. 

At  this  time,  while  the  Americans  were  preparing  to 
re.«i.>'t  another  attack,  Charle..^town,  which  was  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  w;i»  s».'t  on  tire  by  a  can-;u<s  thrown 
fnun  Coj>p*8  Hill,  and  was  soon  wrapt  in  tiames.  Oa 
eveiy  eminence  and  on  many  housetons  were  interested 
spedaton,  giving  draantie  eflbot  to  the  aoikQi 
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The  British  lost  DO  time  in  organizing  aMOOod  attack, 
Imt  with  no  better  sncoesB:  a^ain  they  were  driven  pell- 
mell  dofwn  the  hill.  In  conducting  a  third  they  wore 
more  jimrlont :  instead  of  appntachinR  in  front,  they 
:i.ssaulted  the  h  It  flunk  between  tlie  lirca^twork  nii'J 
the  fence,  makini  only  a  i'einf  of";iri;»i  k  in  front,  lit  re 
too  they  could  enfilade  the  Icilof  the  redoubt  with  field 
ttrcin«iy.  By  this  time  the  aamiiiiitioii  of  the  Ameri- 
cans began  to  chre  out;  maayoftheBMiiirera  without 
eaitridecs  ana  their  mnsketa  had  no  hayoneta.  This 
thinl  att.uk  wns  stici-(>ssful.  Tlie  Briti.sn  entered  the 
Work,  not  without  a  hun'l  to-haml  stniirde  on  the  par- 
ajM't.  wliere  many  of  the  Aiuericans  tiiUL-ht  hnively 
with  rlubbed  muakcts.  Preacott  rtlnetantly  ordered  a 
retreat  :  a  hat  British  volley  killed  Warren,  who  had 
displayed  neat  valor  and  coolness  during  the  entire 
nction.  ana  who  was  amon?  the  last  to  leave  the  re- 
doubt- St.irk  still  hel  l  the  W  w  v  to  rover  the  retreat; 
Fvitnara  implored  them  to  make  another  stand  at 
Bunker's  Hm,  but  in  vain :  the  entire  Ibn-e.  unpursucd 
by  the  enemy,  cnMBod  the  Neck  and  marched  to  Cam- 
brid?c,  Hel^itcd,  hnt  satiiriBed  and  defiant 

TUo  British  strenethened  the  enpttired  work.s  and 
en-^teil  others.  The  Anierie-an  loss  w;is  4 'it;  the 
British.  ln.Vt.  AnmiiL'  thu  hittrr  wa.s  .^I.a  I'itcairn, 
who  had  eomraanileil  the  ejcpalition  to  Ijexin^L'ton. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  were  greatly 
in  fikvor  of  the  American  ansa.  It  led  to  the  evacna- 
tion  of  Boston  V  the  British  ihroes  a  short  thne  afler; 
it  c.ive  pn^stitre  to  the  raw  froojK  an  1  showed  that  we 
had  eoiiiinaiiili  rs  oiil\ m  i  iliiiL'  o]i]iortunity  and  rlevel- 
optnent  ;  and  it  o[m  n  ■  i  the  eyes  ol"  KiiL'huul  to  tin; 
aeriotts  and  difficult  charai  tcT  of  the  task  she  had  un- 
taken.  A  tall  granite  rtbclisk,  221  feet  high,  SI  feet 
anuare  at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  at  the  top,  marks  the 
pliiee  of  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill.  The  cornerstone 
wa.s  laid  by  La  Fayette  on  tlir  S'  lni-crntcnniul  day  of 
the  battle.  June  17.  \>2'>,  wlun  an  oration  was  deliv- 
erefl  by  Danid  Webster.  It  was  ctjmplcted  in  1842, 
and  dedicated  in  1843,  when  J>aniel  Werater  was  again 
the  orator  of  the  day.   The  cost  iras  $1 50,000.  (h.  c. ) 

Bl'NSKX,  KonriiT  WirnKt  M,  an  emitient  German 
chcnrst.  w:lh  liom  Manli  :',  1.  at  (iottinijon.  wlierc 

his  lather  was  protiK^ir  nf  Or  i  iital  litenitnre.  Knter- 
insr  the  universilv  of  hi.s  native  eitv,  he  studied  ehem- 
istrj",  phj-sica,  ana  .treology,  and  graduated  there  in  1831. 
In  11)33,  he  aoooired  the  vwia  docendi,  and  in  1830  took 
the  chah'  of  chemlstiy  at  the  Polvtechnie  Institute  in 
Ca^l.  In  ix^.S  he  wa.s  appointed  professor  exlraordi- 
narius  at  the  I'niversity  of  Marburjcr,  and  in  1H41  was 
advaneed  to  the  irr.idi' of  professor  onlinarivis.  In 
he  acet-ptrfl  the  i>rof(^ssf>rship  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslaii,  and  cuinnn'necd  there  the  erection 
of  the  elieraieal  institute.  In  l^.VJ  he  Iweame  prol'ea- 
Bor  at  the  University  of  HeidellttTL'.  whieh  ptKsitiim  he 
htill  (Ml  ujiie.>«.    On  the  liilieth  anniven^ary  of  his  ae- 

a Hiring  the  depn'e  of  doetor  of  philusopliy  the  gnmd 
idte  of  Baden  eonfcrred  upon  him  the  rank  of  privy 
oonnsellor  of  the  first  dan.  In  lUtiti  the  French  Acad- 
smy  bestowed  npon  him  the  highest  honor  in  its  gifV 
by  electing:  him  foreiirn  as-^oeiate. 

His  lei-tnixH  have  been  very  a(lra<  tive  and  popular, 
not  only  from  the  beatity  of  his  style,  but  also  on  ae- 
oount  of  their  tlioro<i;.diness  and  his  brilliant  illustra- 
tion.s.  Tlios(>  who  have  been  familiar  with  him  as  his 
associates  in  the  laboratory  learned  to  esteem  him  as  one 
of  the  purest  and  best  (»f  men — a  man  of  kind  heart 

and  libt  ral  ilispusit ;uii.  He  lives  and  works  solely  for 
the  devfliipiiiciit  df  iini  i\  (iflen  with  .siicli  enthusiasm 
and  absorption  ax  tn  maU'  hiui  absent  minded  as  re- 
panls  other  airairs.    lletiee  many  jitwd  stories  whose 

tioint  he  enjoys  himself  Bunson  has  never  married ; 
le  always  has  Ijcen  free  from  familv  tie.s.  He  is  the  last 
of  that  preat  trio  of  most  distinfiuished  chemists  of  the 
earlier  pcrio'l  of  Ibis  (cnturA' — Wbhler,  Liebiir,  and 
BuDSCD.  Kach  of  thcDJ  stands  prc-eminenl  in  the 
hnuMsh  to  whidi  he  derotc<l  his  reseandics.  Of  the 
thiee,  Liebig  was  perhape  the  greatest  chemical  genius, 


but  Bansen  has  been  nndoubteJIy  the  moet  eminent  by 
reason  of  possesung  a  far  more  ^[enend  education,  and 
especially  a  thorou^di  mathematical  knowledge^  whieh 

s<rvod  liini  in  inve.^tipating  many  questions  whieh  the 
mere  Lh<  nii>t  or  physieist  would  have  found  most  dif- 
fii'iilt.  i?iui-^<'ir.-'  iii'.dijaiiiiii^  iiTL' moilfl.s  of  seientific 
thoroughness;  no  inipuriant  })c>int  is  ever  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  idiole  snl^ect  is  worked  up  in  the  most  pains- 
taking iray  and  in  ereiy  direction.  Many  of  hia  most 
important  InTcstifrations  are  not  concerned  with  stib- 
je<  ts  entirely  novel  He'frequently  takes  np  obsfrva- 
tion.s  wiiich  either  no  ojie  else  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  follt  w  up.  or  which  had  failed  to  give  I'avorable 
results  in  the  haiuls  of  others.  His  rt  inarkablc  SUOCeaa 
irith  these  must  be  attributed  to  his  gnat  mental  re- 
sources and  mechanical  skill,  whieh  enable  him  som^ 
times  to  overcome  the  greatest  difficulties  by  the  sim- 
plest means. 

Bunscn  introduced  himself  to  the  scientific  world  by 
publishing  in  1834,  jointly  with  Bcrthold,  an  antidote 
against  anenical  poisoning  in  the  fieshly-precipitated 
ferric  hydroxide,  many  lives  have  been  saved  bv  it,  and 
Bunsi  II  wa-  rewnrdcd  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  f'nissian 
(lovt  i iinient.  Next  in  order  eome.s.  in  ]>;>.''»,  an  inves- 
tigation giving  the  chemical  and  crystaHoirraphic  prop- 
erties of  a  new  class  of  ii  rrocyaoides  with  ammonia, 
and  double  salr>  ut  aiani  iiium  fofocgwiide  vith  am- 
monium chloride  and  bromide. 

Tn  1837  he  made  the  ftntt  announcement  of  one  of 
the  most  imp(trtant  discnvcrirs  in  clienn'.strj'.  that  of  the 
.sa-c:i!l('d  cacodyl  conipound.s.  In  I7C>0  a  Urtri eh  chem- 
ist, ('a<l('t.  found  that  if  equal  quantities  of  arsenious 
i>xide  and  drv  |>ola.ssiiim  acetate  are  suljeetcd  to  de- 
structive distillation,  a  dark,  reddishdtrown,  heavy  liq- 
uid is  obtained  which  has  a  frightful  odor^  and  which 
fumes  and  bums  when  in  contact  with  air.  Bunsen 
found  tliat  the  chief  portion  of  Cadet's  liquid  is  a  sub- 
stance which  he  called  "alearsin,"  the  oxide  of  a  radi- 
cal for  which  he  subecquently  adopted  the  name  "eae- 
od^l,"  and  which  is  now  known  as  "arsendimethyL" 
This  was  the  Jlrrt  orgn no-metallic  radical  which  was 
found,  and  the  dis<'ov(     opencil  a  new  field  for  n  senn  li. 

In  1S40,  Buns<'n  suc»'eedcd  in  the  isolation  from  (lie 
ehloriile,  by  means  of  inciallic  tin,  of  the  radical  >  a  .  !  ,| 
CjH«As,  a  true  organic  metal,  eapalile  of  cond-ining 
with  oxygen  to  ibnn  caeodyfie  oxide  and  caco«lylic  acid, 
which  yield  unmenms  salts ;  with  sulphur  to  form  anal- 
ogons  sulphides  and  mdphosalts ;  with  selenium  and 
tdlnrinui  to  fonn  Fclenidc  and  telluridc;  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  to  give  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  fluorides,  rixy.>i;dfs  of  these  compounds,  and 
double  salts  with  metallic  chlorides  and  oxities;  with 
cvanogen,  a  fearftdly  poisonons  ^nide.  Those  all 
snow  sucn  a  strong  resemblance  to  metallic  salts  that 
the  disooverj'  of  ea<'odj  l  Inicnime  one  of  the  strongest 
pillars  in  the  support  of  the  thcorj-  of  conqiound  radi- 
cals. In  making  this  investigation  Bunsen  was  the 
pioneer  in  a  dangerous  field  whieh  nqoiied  great  skill 
in  execution  and  steady  perseverance  daring  aeven  jean 
of  labor.  Most  of  these  compounds  have  a  horriUe 
cwlor.  are  very  volatile  au<I  hiiihly  ])oi.sonous  ;  many  an 
sl)ontaiicou.Nly  infiainnial>lc  and  dangerou.s|y  explosive, 
nunscn  lost  the  .sight  of  one  eye  by  the  explosion  of  a 
tube  when  analyzing  the  cyanide.  This,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifol  compounds,  co'StaJlixes  in  laige 
aystals.  aubUmatee  like  camphor,  and  is  most  danger- 
on&  Bunsen  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when  work- 
ins  with  it. 

Whilst  still  cngawl  with  the  invest iL'ati  ui  of  the 
cacodyl  compounds  he  published  several  smaller  chem- 
ical and  mineralo^ical  articles,  and  in  1838  some  pre- 
liminary results  of  one  of  his  memorable  TBsearches.  that 
on  the  ga.scs  of  bljist-furn.accs.  The  i.'ases  of  chareoal- 
furmu^es  were  first  invcHfitrated,  then,  in  ls|i),  those  of 
the  eoke-fiim.'U'es  used  for  tin-  redu<tioii  of  co|ii>er 
shalei*  at  Frie<lrielishutte  near  Kteelielsdorf,  and  finally, 
jointly  with  Dr.  I^jon  Flavfair,  in  1S4.5,  those  of  the 
Al&eton  iion-fumaees  in  Lnglaiid.  The  last  tMprntJUf 
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will  ahraya  stand  aa  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  scientific 

rcticarfh,  and  tlie  practical  rosah.s  K^^i'ici  l>y  it  w  i*'^ 
the  highest  impurtanjc  in  the  iruu  industry.  When 
Bunscu  couiincuued  these  invcatigutions  accurate  meth- 
ods of  gas-anali-sis  were  nearly  unknown,  and  he  was 
obliged  almost  to  create  a  new  brunirh  of  analytical 
cbemiatiTt  on  whidi  ha  in  1857  pabluhed  bis  G<uom«' 
truehe  Mtihoden.  A  glatt  tube  dowd  at  one  end,  with 
plutiiiitiu  wires  sealed  in,  graduated  with  a  niillinietre 
si-alc,  and  uiost  accurately  calibrated,  constituted  his 
cuiiiiiiHcter,  aluni.^-t  lii.s  entire  apparatua  In  imiiT  lo 
arrive  at  high  aw;ui-m-y  in  paa  analysis,  many  ot  the 
physical  and  chemical  laws  which  tnv  1 1  n  awh  processes 
bftd  to  be  sabjec^  to  careful  and  extended  investi^'a- 
tiom,  the  most  impoitant  of  which  were  tho^c  on  tlie 
influence  of  gases  upoo  the  combustibility  uf  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  on  the  law  of  the  absorption  of  gases, 
on  the  (lifFtiMion  of  l;:i>('.>,  and  on  the  dtHcrmilMtioa  01 
the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and  vajxirs. 

The  vejir  1S41  brings  us  anotlicr  \  t  ly  important  fniit 
of  his  Fertile  braiu  in  the  form  ul  a  ii<  \v  ^aivanic  bat- 
tery, in  which  he  substitutes  carbon  llr  tlie  copper  or 
platinum  ^ment  At  first  thi»  fiist  carboQ-nno  bat- 
tery was  nnplcwMRt  thronffh  the  nilWitt  finnes  which 
it  emitted,  but  since  lie  suDstitntcl  in  1H75  potassium 
dichn>in;it.'  ;in  l  .sii!|iliuiii;  arid  it  has  attained  a  form 
\\li:<'li  ts  iiH'il  lor  (flfirniiiliii'  and  other  technical  pur- 
]K)ses  as  wclL  as  tor  rciji  un  ii  in  the  laboratory',  in 
the  progress  of  thci^e  invest  i  gut  ions  Bunsen  published 
a  number  of  smaller  articles,  the  most  important  of 
wfaidi  are  on  the  thenual  springs  of  Naiiheim,  on  the 
comfiositiun  of  the  salamandcni  from  the  copper- fur- 
na(•t^s  at  ]{iechelsd(>rf,  on  the  Carboniferous  territor)'  of 
tin  M;ircinuia,  and  on  the  analy>is ot'  parisitc,  the  latter 
Ijy  a  verj-  ingenious  indirect  melhud.  Next  in  order 
caiuc  his  great  investigations  of  the  volcanic  phenomena 
of  luebnd.  When,  in  1845,  the  news  of  the  great  <'rup- 
tion  of  Heda  reaehod  Marburg,  Bunsen,  desiring  to 
stody  the  phenomena  oonne(;ted  with  it  fifom  a  chemi- 
eal  and  physical  point  of  view,  obtained  leare  of  ahseiM^ 
during  the  .summer  of  1840,  and  the  litln^  int<  rvt  ninrr 
wa.<s  Mgeii  in  pr»?parini!r  a  perfect  outfit  of  ju  runiif  tiitr 
inoiiii'tcrs  iiiicl  oiiu'r  apjilianccs  for  scii  iititii'  ohservation. 
One  ol  his  ol^octa  was  the  stud^'  of  the  foysor opera- 
tioD.M,  as  ho  was  OOttTioccd  thsttho  gcner.iliy  ai-ct  pted 
cavern  theory  waa  not  based  npoo  sound  ph>':mcal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  a  resolt  of  his  stupes  in  Icebnd  waa  the 
publication  of  a  new  and  ingenious  theory  of  m  vser- 
action.  Of  not  less  importance  were  his  geoloKical  in- 
vestigations on  the  processes  of  the  formation  of  tlie 
volcanic  rocks  in  Iceland.  From  numerous  nnab'ses  of 
Icelandic  rocks  Bunsen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
beiong  to  one  of  two  types,  the  extreme  mcmbeis  of 
wbbh  are  the  normal  trachylcs,  with  an  oxygen  ratio 
between  the  silicic  acid  and  the  bases  of  nearly  3 :  0^, 
and  the  normal  pyroxenic  rocks,  with  a  ratio  of  S  :  2. 
Tic  iiLulu  oiln  r  interesting  observations,  ainl  tracc<l  tlio 
u^'cney  uf  vulcanic  gases  and  steam  in  the  dicumpu- 
sition  of  rocks. 

In  1S52  be  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  research,  the 
leductitm  of  jnetals  by  eteetrolysn.  In  this  inTcsiiga- 
tion  his  peneveiMM  and  mgcnuitT  overcame  naaydif- 
flcnltiea  The  first  metal  which  nc  reduced  from  its 
chloride  w^w  magnesium.  Sulnscquently,  in  1S54,  by 
tb,'  \im  of  a  very  denne  current  he  M-pamtod  chroniintn 
in  V.U'-v  jtlati'M  frotn  tin- clilnr.iir.  tin  n  nian!.';ini--c  and 
aiuminiuin  ;  and  in  Ibao,  jointly  with  I)r.  Maitliimii. 
he  isolated  the  metals  calcmin,  ^tmntium.  barium,  and 
lithium.  I^ter  in  1875  the  metals  >  f  riiim,  ianthanum, 
and  didymium  were  isolated  in  lar.L:i  l  IoI  ules  Under  blS 
direction  bv  his  pupils  Hillebrand  and  plurton. 

In  iK>?.  fic  introauced  into  analvticid  chemistry  a  neat 
voliimclrir  nit'tlio'l  of  vt  ry  general  ai'plii  ;ui'>n  ami  LTeat 
accuniiy.  li.e-ed  upon  the  liU*nition,  ciilicr  il.rovtly  or 
indirectly,  troni  anv  of  the  higher  oxidc.o,  of  an  e<|uiva- 
lent  c|uaotity  of  iodine,  the  amount  of  which  he  oeter- 
mtnes  by  titratiim  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Jointly 
with  Knooe,  during  the  yean  1855  to  1802  he  waa  en- 


gazed  in  a  Tery  e1at>orate  s^ce  of  photo-chemical  re- 

sciLn  lies  \'r;l1i  refereti'  o  to  the  Uws  iirnl  jne.i.-<!iren»eDt 
oi' the  cheuiiial  action  of  lipht :  en  ]iliolo-<  he mira!  in- 
(luction ;  the  u|>tieal  ati'i  eliemicul  extinetioii  i  >f  r.i;.  -  i  ' 
light,  their  comparative  and  absolute  measureiuent,  and 
the  mcasaieinent  of  the  chemiod  action  of  tmnli^r. 

His  next  investigation  waa  a  piuteiy  chemical  eo«, 
which  greatly  taxed  his  {atienoe  and  skiU.  It  is  on  the 
preparation  of  jmre  ei mini  compounds,  the  soparaiioa 
of  cerium  from  lantlummn  and  didymnim,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  their  .silts.  Tliir,  \vii.>  followed  by  an  im- 
portant pa|>er  on  the  distinction  of  the  different  oxidtti 
of  antimony,  and  a  new  method  for  the  separation  of 
antimony  and  arsenic,  which  was  more  fiUly  dcvelo|ped 
in  a  subsequent  communication  in  1H7S;  another  one 
on  blowpipe  experiments,  in  which  he  shows  that  by 
'  the  U.SC  of  the  gas-lamp,  which  he  had  introduced  fex- 
eral  yi  ;ir,  befiire,  llie  i  resence  of  the  liiflVn  iit  alk;il:t 
and  alkaline  earths  iu  iiuiiiitpars  and  similar  minerab 
eoiUd  c-isily  be  re(^)gnized,  and  even  their  idadv^  quan- 
tity approximatelv  determined. 

Of  all  the  lesean'hes  of  Bunsen,  impoitailt  as  thcj 
ahr^wera,  nooe  has  given  such  icnantaUc  renlta  as 
the  introduction  of  the  specttnm  as  a  means  of  dieml- 
cal  analj'sis,  whirh  he  jomtlv  made  with  h'i>  colli  .i.-ue 
Kirchhoff.  Willi  the  development  ot  tliis  Imnch  A- 
nio.st  a  new  era  betrin.s  in  .•^i-ienlilic  n  s^  an  li.  'I'liry  were 
not  the  first,  however,  who  uli^^erved  thai  it  a  Cfdored 
flame  was  viewed  through  a  spectrum  peculiar  bright 
lines  would  appear.  Sir  John  Hersthel  in  1822  and 
Tallwt  in  1 834  had  made  interesting  obsor\'ations  in 
this  dire«:tion.  But  these  observations,  and  othen>  like 
them,  had  comparatively  little  influence  U)>on  the  [iroir- 
ress  of  s  icnce  nntil,  in  IS.'i'j  nnd  I^i'.il,  I'luns*  ri  :\u  i 
Kir-lihotI'.  by  a  eomjilete  invcfeti^'aiioii,  hnmued  liie 
metliod  of  siicctral  anah'sis,  givin;;  at  tir^t  the  spectra 
of  the  metals  who^e  salts  color  a  non  luminous  flame, 
like  those  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Onew 
the  first  fruits  of  speetrom  anajpis  waa  their  diawreiy 
of  csemntn,  a  new  lukali-meta],  in  the  mineral  water  of 
r>iirkheiin.  (li.siiiiL'u'i-liiil  liy  two  blue  lines,  and  shortly 
aftiTwanis  liy  that  of  a  i>ccund  alkali-metal,  mbidToTn. 
showini;  a  i  liaracteristir:  red  line  in  the  spectrum.  The 
residuum  obtained  from  this  water  being  vcrj-  scanty, 
they  evaporated  forty  tons  at  once,  in  order  to  proene 
a  sufficient  quantity  ^or  a  fuller  investigation  of  the  re- 
lations and  analogies  of  these  two  new  metals  so  clotdly 
allied  to  potassium.  Their  researches  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  tliofse  tnetals  in  many  minerals,  mineral  waters, 
and  refu-*  vi  hut,'*  of  ehemieal  iiulu^trles.  1"he  n  l.i- 
tions  between  the  bright  lines  pruKiueed  by  colored 
flames  and  the  so-called  dark  lines  of  Fraunhofer,  the 
reversion  of  the  bright  hncs  into  dark  ones,  the  absofp- 
tion-banil.".  the  nature  and  compobiuuii  uf  the  light  vf 
the  snn  and  the  stars,  and  many  other  points,  were  gnd- 
nally  brought  out  by  their  more  extended  researches. 

In  IsT.'j.  Hiiii,-en  introrhiced  hie*  elironi'c  acid  batter?, 
mentioned  ulmvc.  ami  in  eouneetion  with  il  a  new  ap- 
paratii.s  for  Mieeiruni  unalv;,;?,  hy  electric  sparks,  and 
gave  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the  flame-^poctm 
and  ahso  of  the  absorption-spectra  pvoduced  by  theohk>- 
rides  uf  the  metab  cerium,  didymium,  lantlmnnm,  yt- 
triutn,  and  ertiimn. 

Diirin?  the  progrcs."!  of  his  spcctroecopic  re?ear<'bi's 
iio  VVU.S  workitiif  on  t-nil  other  subjects,  amoni,'  whkh 
the  inve.--t  illation.  ni;eie  jointly  withBahr,  of  the  eanhs 
contiiinud  in  gadolinite,  erbia,  and  yttria,  their  sepata- 
Uon  and  determination,  and  of  their  salts,  is  one  oftiie 
most  im(M>rtant^  This  was  followed  in  l.St^ti  by  a  paper 
on  flainc-rcactions.  in  which  he  shows  that  by  very  SOB* 
pie  and  iiiu'cnions  methods,  with  hardly  any  other  ap- 
paratus than  his  gas-burner,  the  presence  of  neany 
onc-ludfof  all  the  known  elements  can  be  asoartainM 
ven'  rapidly  and  with  grciU  certainty. 

There  IS  in  inorganic  chemistry  perhaps  not  a  more 
difficult  subject  than  the  separation  of  fh(<  platinuiu 
metals,  lie  has  commenced  this  iu  ventilation  with 
material  furnished  by  the  mint  in  Su  Petmbuig^  sad 
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has  overcome  many  of  iliffirultirs  \iy  new  airl  accu- 
rate uietluxls,  of  which  he  puhlwlie*!  the  lirst  part  in 
I  sr.H,  having  especial  reference  to  the  separation  of  pure 
rhodium.  In  the  nMii^'  of  this  iniporuot  invesuga- 
tion  he  was  serioitsly  itij'iriMl  by  an  explosion.  In  1870 
he  d<'.-><Til)c<l  a.  scries  tA'  calor  iiu  tric  invo^ticatiuiis,  in 
which  lu-  (letcniiiiKs  with  ^reai  acruracy  the  ppwific 
vraviry  of  aii'l,  liasctl  u|i<in  this,  his  new  icc'-cah>r- 
iincter  for  thtt  detenuinatiun  of  the  specitic  heat  of 
InmIics,  etc  In  his  invcstirrations  he  ntt  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  more  simple  and  accurate  nictho<l« 
and  apparatus ;  analytical  cnenii8try  h  especially  and 
pn  aily  m  lfbtt^ii  to  him,  not  only  ti-r  many  laUiratory 
( ontriv  aiiccjs,  such  xs  hi.s  pas-lamp,  hiji  filtcr-punip,  and 
<tthcrs,  but  also  for  methods  of  analysis,  many  »>f  which 
are  now  iu  general  use  on  acoooDt  of  their  simplicity 

an.l  aci-ui-.»<-y.  (F.  A.  O.) 

BUNTIX(J  fptvm.  dtibinns\  a  najiio  applial  with 
HceVol.  IV.  little  discriuiinatiitn  In  varlniis  species  of 
p.  47'j  Am.  birJ.s  lit' tlio  faiu  ly ,  chiefly  those 
Mtn^ed')^  composing  the  genus  Emheriza  of  Linnaeus. 

The  bunting  piuoerly  so  called  is  E.  mUia- 
via  of  Europe.  Numerous  Noitb  Amerian  birds,  not 
even  of  the  same  iron  us,  have  reeeived  the  same  name, 
as  snow-buntinjr,  I'lrrtninltniKS  rirnfi'-;  tnwhci  -liniit- 
ins;,  l*tplft>  rn/f/ironlifhti'iitii.^ ;  lark  iiuntitii;,  (  'iilnhm- 
tpiza  bit  fih)!- ;  bl:u'K  throated  buntinjr,  Spiza  Ameri- 
cfiii't.  Ti>en!  wiLH  fi»nnt  rly  sopposcd  to  l>e  a  character 
oftlic  palate  by  which  the  "buntinirs"  coUectivdyoould 
be  distmguished  fi»m  other  IVinffiUidit,  bat  soch  has 
proven  not  to  be  the  ca.se.  (e.  C.) 

BURDKN.  IIk.nry  (ITOl-lSTp,  an  American  in- 
▼entor,  was  born  at  Dumblane.  Scotland,  Ajiril  1*0, 
1791.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  fsurmcr,  ■tlldie<l  engineer- 
ing at  £dinbui|;h,  and  came  to  Aiwnioa  in  1819.  Eat' 
gaging  in  the  iron  manulkRCnre,  he  soon  made  an 
pnjvca  plough,  and  in  ) S'jn  the  first  cnhivator  u.sel  in 
America.  In  he  Ix-cainc  aL'cnt  of  tlie  Tn>y  iron 
and  nail  factory.  Nimi  r  -ii.-;  jiati  nts  were  issued  to  him 
— i)iie  ill  H'J5  for  making  wrought  spikes,  one  in  \H:;r> 
for  m.ik  ult  hurtiebhocs.  one  in  1840  for  making  tiie 
hook-headed  spikes  used  on  American  railroads,  and  an- 
other fur  a  machine  to  make  blooms  out  of  jiU'Mlers' 
balls,  and  one  in  1^1'.'  for  a  uiacliino  to  make  inm  bars. 
His  greatest  invention,  jnitented  in  isjT,  was  a  machine 
for  making  hor?H.',shoe3,  by  which  sixty  shoes  are  made 
from  iron  ban  each  minute.  This  machine  has  also  been 
oatenied  in  several  Enropean  oonantariea.  In  1833  he 
Oailt  an  e?i'irniou.'<  sfcnnilKiat,  which,  from  its  peculiar 
shape,  was  called  the  eigar-lKiat,"  and  he  adv(x-ated 
the  construction  of  large  steaui-ships  for  ocean  naviga- 
tion. He  fina^y  became  sole  proj^riotor  of  the  iron- 
works with  which  he  had  long  been  ci  tincctcd,  and 
irhifih  had  been  greatly  enlan;cd  under  his  manage- 
ment   He  died  at  Trov,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19.  1871. 

BURDim'  COTHTy,  Anoeijv  Georoina,  I?aron- 
sss,  an  English  philanthropist,  youngest  danghter  of 
Sir  Francis  Btiructt,  was  l»om  April  25.  1814.  Her 
l^raadfkther,  Thomas  Coutts,  a  wealthy  banker,  mar- 
ried late  in  life  a  pnpalar  actress,  and  left  to  her  an 
in)uiens<!  fortnne.  Tiie  latter  was  afterwar<l8  married 
to  the  fluke  (d'  ,^^1.  Albans,  but  havinir  no  children, 
made  Mls.s  Burdelt  Iht  h.  iti  -s  on  con  litimi  that  slic 
shouhl  add  Coutts  to  her  name.  It  was  also  sli|ndated 
that  in  ease  she  married  a  foreigner  she  should  lose  one- 
diird  of  this  fortune.  On  coming  mto  poneanon  of  her 
iveiltli  in  1837,  she  began  a  lire  of  stndions  and  srs- 
teokatic  beneficence,  giving  largely,  not  to  one  ]ianic- 
nlar  favorite  sidiemc  of  charity,  but  to  niany  and  wide- 
ly-difTeriug  objects;  and  not  indiscriminatcK ,  but  tH»n- 
sideralelv,  by  keeping  statistics  of  work  accomplished 
and  to  be  aea>nipli.Hhcd,  anil  gathering  innumerable 
facts  with  painstaking  care,  that  her  noble  decile  iniiiht 
not  fail  of  their  intention.  The  evil  cfreef>  attending 
lavish  gift.s,  such  as  injuring  the  wit' rd  aiicr  and 
8elfrcs|)ect  of  recipients  or  encouraging  pauperism, 
have  been  Avoided  M  ftr  as  pos.sible  by  most  vigilant 
•nd  oontinwHiB  mperriaioii.  She  boilt  new  acboolB 


and  ehurtdies  In  districts  that  were  inhabiud  chiefly 
by  the  poor,  including  a  handsome  cbun  h  at  Carlisle 
in  Cumberland  and  the  maguiticent  church  of 
Stephen's  i&  Westminster,  besides  the  three  schools 
and  clergr-hoase  in  its  predncta.  The  biriioprics  of 
Adelaide,  CajH?  Town,  and  British  Columuia  she 
endowed  with  the  sum  of  more  than  $'.!'K»,(i<)0.  She 
founded  an  establishment  in  iS)Uth  Australia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aborigines ;  provided  funds  for  Sir  Henry 
James's  topographical  survey  of  Jerusalem ;  I'avored 
and  assisted  the  emigration  of  Scotch  and  Irish  fami- 
lies to  Australia  and  elsewhere  under  certain  well- 
Iilanned  eondilions;  built  a  ni(Hlel  tanu  for  the  eiluea- 
tion  of  the  Hyaks  of  .*^aniwak  ;  gave  vessels  and  fishing 
appliances  to  j  r  Irishmen  ;  and  instituted  an  organi- 
zation and  fund  lor  the  relief  of  Turkish  and  Buli^rtan 
Deai»ntry  dnring  the  Rnanan  invawon,  woding  to  the 
ilritish  ambassador  more  than  $150,000.  In  liondon 
her  lulmrs  have  Un-n  incessant,  for  connected  wiili  the 
cniiLTaiion  si  iii  nH-  was  a  rcrormatory  or  home  for  ooor 
and  unlortunate  women,  which  was  establishea  at 
Shepherd's  Bush^  in  London,  where,  after  a  period  of 
seven  ^'ears^  the  inmates  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to 
start  life  afresh.  To  extend  the  l>cnefit8  of  the  new 
educational  plans  id'  tlu-  Krii:]i>h  (lovcninicnt  to  poor 
districts  that  were  thiidy  popidated,  she  devised  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  providing  inspecting  8clnM)|ma.stcrs, 
who  visited  various  places  periodical^  and  dini-ted  tlie 
studies ;  which  plan  the  Government  adopted.  When 
the  Spitalfield  weavers  were  rendere<l  destitute  by  the 
loss  of  their  work,  she  instituted  s  -hools  near  by  in 
Brown's  Laiio.  Loii  loii,  where  adult  women  were  fed 
and  provided  for  generally,  and  taught  to  sew.  Gov- 
ernment contnicts  were  then  obtained  to  utilize  the 
work  done.  The  baronesa  has  also  given  innum(»«ble 
otitfitt  tat  poat  wutwott  and  desdtnte  women  and  some 
hundiedsofboyi^  who  were  thus  enabUd  to  (.nterre- 
sptwttvelv  industnal  homes  and  the  royal  na\  y. 

One  of  the  most  popular  schemes  was  the  est.iblish- 
ment  of  the  "Shoe-black  Brigade,"  in  which  boys 
were  tested  as  to  their  real  character  and  general  fit- 
ness for  promotion,  and  in  due  time  were  provided  with 
work  by  railway  e«impanii>8  or  were  admitted  to  the 
army  or  navy  service.  Where  '  Nova  8<  otia  "  GanlcjiS 
once  harltored  thieves  and  the  worst  chanicters  in  lion- 
don. now  stand  the  model  dwellings  known  as  "Ci^ntt- 
Ina  Square,"  where  200  fiunilies  eiyoy  pleasant  homes 
at  nominal  cost  Hie  haronees  has  ano  erected  drink- 
ing-fountains,  opened  her  gntunds  at  IIi^dlL^'ltc  Villa 
to  thou.sands  of  school-children^  and  converted  a  church- 
yard in  the  heart  <iS  London  into  n  garden  of  teat  for 
the  poor. 

In  1871  die  prime  minister  tendered  her  the  offer  of 
a  peerage  from  the  queen ;  the  following  vear  she  was 

presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  cifv  of  London,  and 
in  1^71  that  of  Edinbnrirh.  The  f  aMiic.s,<  in  Iss^ 
marrit'il  Mr.  J.  iVshmcad-Bartlctt,  an  American  geji- 
tleman.  (ft.  A.  P.) 

BUKDEITE,  Robert  JoNn,  American  jouraalist, 
eldest  son  of  Fradene  E.  Bordette^  accountant,  of  Hn- 
fucnot  dflflCOnt,  wxs  bom  in  the  villatre  of  Creenslmn)', 
I'a. ,  .July  30,  1844.  Poring  his  inliuicy  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Cini'innati;  thence,  in  ls.")2,  to  I  eoria.  111., 
where  llolK;rt  pa.s»ed  his  boyhinxl  and  yotuh.  He  re- 
ct'ived  a  common-school  education,  graduating  at  the 
Peoria  high  s.diool  in  }86l.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the 
Forty-seventh  Illinois  infantryj  and  served  as  a  private 
S'lldierin  the  Union  army  dunng  the  war  of  tlie  rebel- 
lion. In  ll^rtH  he  entered  the  field  of  journalism  as 
night  editor  of  the  Penria  Dnihi  Thmxcn'pt,  retain- 
ing that  position  two  years,  when  nc  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  city  editor  on  the  Eerninn  Rm'etc  of  that  city. 
On  the  failure  of  this  paper  in  Jan.,  isT-i  he  went  on 
the  staff  (d'  tlie  Ffawkei/r  in  Hurlin-'ton.  la,,  as  city  ed- 
itor, risitiL'  t(t  till'  pn>iiioii  of  iiiatMuiiiLr  editor  in  lsT5. 
In  18Tt>  he  w<-nt  on  the  platlbrm  a.s  a  humorous  lec- 
turer, still  retaining  a  |X)sition  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Mmehq^  •Bis  humor  is  nwgr,  ohaiactuisUooUv 
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AmcricMi,  free  ftom  fttmivm  of  tmy  kind,  and  often 

enlisted  in  the  s^  n  iro  of  n  liL'tcn.  His  piiLliiihcd  books 
are  the  A'w  mul  l^iJI  nf  liie  MimMadi*'^  Umckfyea^  aud 
the  Lifr  of  Willinn  l^mn  in  tho  littiiKtnnui  Berics  of 
"Auumcau  Worthier"  ^ 

BCBOLARY,  breaking  and  entering  by  niplit  into 
See  Vol  IV  ^  mnnsioD-bouM  with  intent  to  commit  a 
p.  477  Ami  felony-^crimeof  a  veiyeroeiB  character,  as 
^iv,?**  bcin^r  aimed  nirainst  the  securiiy  of  tin-  citi 
aen's  home  at  a  time  when  he  is  nutiinilly 
ofT  his  u'tiurl.  This  crime  bciiis  a  fLlntiv,  iho  porjio- 
tnitor  may  be  lawfully  nwiHted,  even  to  the  extent  ot 
killing  him  ;  though,  if  he  can  be  arrested  aud  the 
eriuie  thm>  preveotod,  it  irould  be  felonioiu  homicide 
to  kill  him.  It  is  not  a  brcakliijK  meiely  to  enter  a 
house  through  an  open  door  or  window,  even  if  it  has 
to  be  piwhc<l  farther  open.  Not  only  the  violent  tear- 
ing iiiK  II  ot'.i  door  or  Other  p:in  nt  tlie  house,  however, 
is  hiild  budieient;  but  if  the  latch  of  a  door  is  lii\cd, 
or  the  humIi  of  a  window  pushed  up,  or  u  c  lofiud  foUting 
window  pashed  open,  or  if,  through  fraudulent  artifice, 
the  iniuates  arc  mdni'cd  to  open  the  door  or  window 
and  let  the  burglar  in,  or  if  he  makes  his  entry  through 
a  chimney,  any  of  these  mcthoda  will  be  sufficient.  If, 
itiiiri  ii\ IT.  ihi'  vriniiiiiil  enter  l.y  iiti  njM  ii  frunl  (liior  ainl 
a«tt:rwur»i.H  break  oihju  hii  inner  iioi>r,  or  it,  having  got- 
ten in  without  a  Lrcakinp,  be  af'ter>Tartl»  coniuiits  a 
breakinr  in  onler  to  m^^te,  thus  ulso  will  be  Bufficient, 
lo  order  to  t  oustitute  burglary,  there  must  also  bo  an 
entr^.  but  the  breaking  aud  cntcrinc  may  be  effected 
at  different  times,  provided  that  boin  are  id  the  night. 
Thi  iiiiiy  in  td  nut  be  the  actual  corporeal  entrj'of  the 
wlioic  liody  ot  ilic  burglar;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  merely 
introduces  a  part  of  his  body,  or  CNcn  un  iiistruiin-iu 
with  which  to  remove  articles  from  the  house,  'liie 
offence  must  ha  committed  at  night  while  there  is  not 
sufficieDt  light  fxsm  the  sun  to  dietiiiiguifih  a  lace.  The 
building  «nt«i«d  mint  be  a  maneiMi-houw  or  the  out- 
buildings attudiol  t«t  it.  and  the  dwelling  must  be  one 
in  which  jx  i^^>ii>  n.^ide,  at  least  at  times.  It  is  not 
lu  i  i  ssary  tiiat  any  oru-  bo  aclually  in  it  at  tlu'  time, 
but  there  must  be  the  unimux  reeaietidi.  A  servant 
in  a  hutne  wbo  breaks  into  another  room  with  felonious 
intent  commita  burglar)- ;  so  does  a  gueat  at  a  hotel 
who  breaks  into  another  ^it^t's  room  wiih  Bodi  intent, 
though  he  does  not  if  he  merely  forces  his  way  out  of 
his  own  room  and  enters  the  bar-room  or  other  part  of 
the  house  to  which  hr  h.\.<  an  equal  right  with  uthers. 
A  distinction  exists  between  such  cases  and  iIkhh!  where 
the  whole  house  is  let  out  to  different  families,  where 
the  ;iurt  of  the^hou«c  occunied  by  each  person  k>i  otnes 
in  u  lli.shion  his  dweUing-uouae.  It  ia  aim  a  hurvlary 
if  the  house  entered,  though  not  a  dwelling-houue,  be 
an  outhouse  and  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house,  not  sep- 
arate I  by  a  public  road.  It  was  also  held  in  Kiuland, 
anil  probably  the  same  would  hold  in  America,  to  Ix 
burglary  to  break  and  enter  a  chtin-h,  as  als<j  a  walleii 
town.  There  is  a  further  requisite  to  the  crime,  and 
that  is  the  intent  to  eomnui  a  felony  aWer  the  intent 
to  break  and  enter  has  been  aocfHtnpliBbed ;  hence,  two 
tntfmtii  are  required  in  order  to  eonttitute  the  dime. 
Till'  rrinic  intiiidi  d  to  be  committed  must  be  a  felony, 
Hiid  not  a  mere  uiiMlemcanor.  as  an  ast*jiult  and  battery. 
l-:ir>  ( riy  is  verj*  commonly  the  intt  nt  pnx  tit,  lait  mur- 
der, rape,  or  any  other  felony  will  etiually  coiwtitufe 
tlie  orime.  At  the  common  law.  the  penalty  waideath, 
but  it  waa  within  the  benefit  of  decgy;  defg^  was,  how- 
ever, taken  away  later  by  itatmte.  xhe  ptinidiment  in 
Kii^land  niiw  is  ordinarily  transportation  or  imprison- 
im  nt,  imt  in  <  asc8  where  there  is  the  aLLravation  of 
inuir\'  done  to  a  pt  rxiii.  di  ath  is  llio  pi  iiah.\.  'i  lic 
bead  haa  been  very  much  widened  by  stiitntc  in  Anu  r- 
iea  and  in  E^lglaild;  thus.  burglar>'  mav  now  )'.'  ...ni- 
niittod  in  maqy  erections  other  than  dwellings  and  hav- 
bg  no  connection  therewith;  or  by  a  similar  crime 
committed  in  the  daytime — or  without  any  breaking — 
or  in  the  daytime  anil  without  breaking.  The  penalty 
lennraUy  variee  wi^  the  ciww—itneea  of  agB»Tatioo 


attending  the  orime.   Some  of  the  Statea  divide  the 

criiiif  into  various  degrees;  thus,  the  New  York  co<]e 
makes  three  dcprees,  the  first  of  which  is  al)Oui  tlit 
tame  as  the  common-law  offence,  oidy  <  i'inmitfcil  in 
the  mansion-house  iiK-lf,  in  which  there  are  actual  tm- 
dents  at  the  time,  and  not  in  mere  ootbuildincs;  the 
second  inclttdea  the  like  oflienoe  OHDUitied  in  the  day- 
time, or  where  tlie  crime  Is  oommitted  at  night,  nit 
some  of  the  refpiisites  of  the  first  di  r  irt^  w-antinc. 
or  wh(*re,  whether  committed  by  day  or  n.^ht,  nny  ot 
the  tijri'L'^uinL'  n'i;iii.sli»s  art-  waiititi^,  or  where  one 
breaks  merely  nn  inner  door  or  one  in  the  house  Iqf 
consent  breaks  out  at  night.  The  third  degn^  iniyM 
committed  by  day  or  night  in  aqy  outbuilding  or  in 
any  store,  ear.  Teasel,  canal-boat,  ele,  where  TaliHlik 
things  are  kept.  Tlie  iH?na!ty  in  each  decree  is  im- 
prisonment, but  for  .shorter  terms  in  the  lower  degret*. 
The  detail-  ot  (he  laws  of  the  ditV-TLOt  States  on  the 
subjpft  ditier  very  larycly,  though  the  cardinal  prind- 
pk  s  of  t))i<  common  law  are  adhered  to. 

BUliiON  (Span.),  a  MHUe  appUed  in  the  South- 
western United  States  to  the  hooie'fiiich,  Oirpmhicwt 
frtmtnlis,  and  other  spedes  of  that  genns,  family  />«■- 
ffUlidiK.  The  male  is  streaked  brown  and  white,  with 
(•fiinsi)ii  lorihiMi]  and  1(nM.-.t.  and  tinz^id  with  n  d  in 
other  pliu.^,  lilt'  Ifuialf  inueli  pktiuer ;  leiigih  hix  to 
seven  inches.  Vcrj*  ahun  lant  and  familiar,  breeding 
fm'lv  aliout  houses,  and  hiL;!ilv  iueludion!«.     fK.  C. ) 

BirRLlNGAMK,  Anso.v,  LLD.  11m:  »  1  T  n,  aa 
Amencan  dtpkmatisti  waa  boia  at  New  JBediu,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  14,  I»i(>.  His  father  soon  after  moved  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  and  still  later  to  Mi<  hixrao.  He  was 
e>duait«d  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  muI  studied 
law.  iTadiiatin^  iVoin  (he  law-Si'hixtl  ot  Harvard  I  ni- 
versity  in  l!i46.  He  began  to  prairtise  in  ilost««n  and 
8ix>n  Iwcime  a  popular  »)rator  with  the  Free-Soil  ).  riy. 
In  1852  he  became  a  State  senator,  and  ihv  next  vi-ar 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitvuional  eonveotioo. 
In  ls.>l  he  was  elected  to  Con-zrcss  !>>  t!i>'  .rVmcrii-jn 
party,  but  soon  a-ssisted  in  fonuini:  tlie  Uepul4i<-an 
partv.  and  touk  a  |>roin'nent  pla-e  in  thi'  sl.iverv' d'.'*- 
cuasions.  Hiiviiig  sH;v«rely  denounee<i  the  oiitraire 
committed  by  Preston  S.  Brooks  on  Senator  Sumner 
iu  he  was  cbaUcnged  by  Bnx>ks.  and  acw-jited 
the  challenge,  but  the  duel  never  took  jilacv.  In 
March,  J  SOI,  he  was  appointed  by  Presideat  linoola 
mini-ster  to  Austria,  but  thai  Govcnmtent  refhsed  to 
receive  Mr.  nurlinffame  on  account  of  his  Mumeroua 
Hpeo<rhe9  in  li»vor  of  the  indepentlcnce  of  Hungary, 
and  he  was  appointed  minister  to  China,  which  posi- 
tion ho  held  tiU  1607^  doing  much  to  bring  China  into 
amicable  relations  with  the  Western  natioiH.  When 
about  to  return  home,  Prince  Kung»  the  resent  of  the 
empire,  appointed  him  special  ambaesaaor  to  the 
riiilerl  States  anil  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  an 
heiiior  never  hct'urc  uuiifcrrcd  un  a  foreigner.  Aoconl- 
I  iualy,  Mr.  Burlimramo  returned  at  tlio  head  of  a  na- 
merous  suite  in  March,  18(>8,  concluded  a  new  treaty 
in  July,  and  then  proceeded  for  the  same  purpose 
to  England,  Franoe.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holbnd.  and 
Pmstia,  in  all  of  wnidi,  except  France,  he  6Ut.<*eded 
in  effecting  important  treatie&  By  these  China  for 
the  first  time  secured  and  accepted  the  rights,  liuties, 
and  i)rivik'L:es  uf  a  ri.uioii  under  iutcnialiunal  l.iW. 
The  treaty  with  the  United  States  id*/  guaraiiitrfd 
to  Americana  in  China  and  to  Chinese  in  AmeriA 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  the  right  of 
travel  and  of  residence,  and  pledged  nation  id  oj-ope»' 
tion  in  suppressing  the  ootdio  tzade.  Mr.  Buriiogaae 
had  just  arrived  at  St  Peteialmrg  in  proeeootioft  of  his 
mission  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with  |MMit- 
monia,  and  dieil  there,  Feb.  23,  1870. 

BUKLINGTON.  theeounty  m  at  orCoffey  .  o  Kan., 
on  the  Neoelio  Kiver,  lt>*>  mihs  S.  W.  ot  Katusts 
('itjr,  on  tiie  NisBOon,  Kan.sas,  and  Texas  Railroad,  is 
the  teminaa  of  a  branch  of  the  Atchison  and  tS«oia 
Itaiboad.  The  Nebraska  and  Memphia  Railmad  aba 
[pamea  thiougk  this  place.  Bariingloa  has  a  baakt 
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good  schools,  seren  ohnnhM,  fine  hotek,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  A  dam  •croes  the  Neoeho  River 

here  funiislics  power  for  a  lariro  flour  mill,  a  wtKjllen- 
factorj'.  a  |;lucoM.'-la<  U)ry,  and  uilu  r  wurka.  This  wiw 
a  siiiali  Indian  tra<iinif-post  in  ls.")t',.  ami  was  incor- 
mrute-l  as  a  viUagu  in  1»62  and  as  a  city  io  1871. 
PoDiilation.  201 1. 

BUiUlEISTEB,  Kabl  Hkbhann  Konbad,  a  Ger- 
man naturalist,  was  honi  ut  Stnlsund,  Jan.  15,  1807. 
After  a  proliininarj'  course  of  study  in  tiit-  nutivo  town, 
Lc  went  to  llic  Linivirsity  of  (Jruiiswald,  wliere  lie  de- 
voted hiui?<'lf  to  medicine  and  natiiml  seiencc.  llcmov- 
ing  ailerwards  to  Uallc.  he  graduated  in  1829.  Alter 
spendinir  a  year  in  Berlin,  he  entered  upon  his  career 
as  instructor  in  Joaehimstlial.  and  pajsicd  thenec  to 
CoIofHic.  In  1837  he  wju*  awHiinted  professor  of  zool- 
ogy* Halle,  and  remained  there  till  I85U.  Diirint: 
the  Kcvolntion  of  l>4s.  liiirmeister  took  part  in  the 
politieal  strife,  and  wa^  eieetcd  as  a  dc-lc^te  to  the  First 
Uhamlaer  firom  iiegniti.  His  health  was  ii^ured  by 
kia  labon  io  this  position,  so  that  he  resigned  his  pro- 
ftmonhipand  etjupht  relief  in  a  vo.vace  to  linizil,  wlxTe 
Itespent  more  than  a  year.  Ailer  his  return  he  viaite<i 
Italy,  anil  in  Is  Vi  lie  sailed  nt'ain  to  South  America, 
where  he  sftent  four  yean  in  the  Aruentine  provinccH. 
He  then  res^ume^l  his  place  as  profe^tor  at  Halle,  but  in 
isr>|  was  »  alle<l  to  take  charge  of  the  public  unscuni  in 
Buenos  Ayre.<<.  u|v)n  which  duty  he  entered  in  Febniar}', 
IStVJ.  I  ti  ii  r  his  dirci  linn  lliis  niUM  iini  luus  oltiuiiicd  a 
hi^h  phoee  in  t  lit;  e.sl  iiiiut  ion  of  the  Hcieutitic  World.  This 

was  abundantly  teMitied  in  Deoember,  1879,  on  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  fitlieth  anniveiMnr  of  Burmeister's  ad- 
njanon  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pniloBonhy.  when  oom- 
pliaientary  letters  from  KnmjM'an  ami  Ann  riran  .'scien- 
tific soi^ieties  ami  acadt  uiie.H  were  jiresented  to  the  vet- 
eran dirtH-tor.  Bu^nei^ler"8  earliest  publicatinn.H  were 
text-Kjoks  on  the  natural  w  ieiues,  and  some  of  these 
have  pa.s.xe»l  through  several  editions,  as  the  Gnmd- 
risn  drr  XnhtrgmJu'chte  and  Gtschu  hte dor  Sckiipfuiig. 
lie  aflerwards  published  accounts  of  his  travels  in  South 
AuH  riea  and  works  on  zoolo;ry  and  nhysieal  gco>rmidiy. 
AuiOnK  thejie  are — S>i»taiuit{sche  L  thrrsicJU  drr  Thirrr 
BratSUeun  ( Berlin,  lh5(>) ;  Anales  drl  Miueo  BMico  de 
Bumnx  Aircx  (1864-74);  Ikaeri^mtjpkynque  de  la 
li^ttlJi'fvf  Arr/entme  (Fans,  1878).  Hu  oontribations 
to  •ii  icntifie  journal!*  liave  l»ecn  niinirrnu.s  and  valuable, 
and  lii.H  name  ha.s  Ikcii  t'iven  to  a  lar^'e  numlx-r  of  hik'- 
cies  of  animals  di.seovcn  d  or  drs  ril>ed  by  him.  lie 
has  been  made  a  number  of  luaujr  American  and  Euro- 
pean st*ientifie  MK'ietiea. 

BUKN'.iVND,  Francis  Cowlkt,  an  Enelish  humor- 
ist, e<litor  o(  I^mck,  was  bom  in  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Trinity  Collc_cc,  Canilirid  jc,  and  wai« 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  I8G2.  11  is  ability  a^  a  humorous 
writer  has  been  dhplayed  in  a  large  nomber  of  pieces 
for  the  atage,  amoDg  iNiich  the  bonesque  of  Ixion  was 
the  ftnt  to  achieve  snoeees.  His  tnvestv  of  Douglas 
JcrroM's  liliick->y'il  Smnn  had  a  remarkable  nin  of 
4<Xi  ni;;ht8  in  Jjoiidon.  liuniand's  ^'eiiiiine  humor  and 
happy  knack  of  twi.stin''  words  and  notions  made  him 
a  very  acceptable  contributor  to  Punch,  which  tor  some 
time  had  been  depending  on  its  draughtsmen  to  sus- 
tain its  reputatjon.  He  soon  became  its  diief  writer, 
and  when  the  editor,  Shirley  Brooks,  died  in  1874, 
Buniand  by  the  best  of  riudit  succeeded  In  tlu-  <  li:iri'<' 
of  that  important  cen.sor  of  British  follies  ami  iuilile.s 
social  and  political.  Even  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
for  some  yean  a  sincere  Roman  Catholie  diil  not  pre- 
vent the  pubUshen  from  se»nrinir  his  valuable  aid, 
though  twenty  years  before  Kiehanl  lloyle  bad  been 
constrained  to  leave  I^ificfi  on  afconnt  of  its  hostility 
tu  liis  faith.  Fmin  the  j  a-t  s  of  that  iourn.al  in  suc- 
ceeding years  ^i  vcr.d  Yolmiu>s  have  been  gathered 
which  attest  Uurnand  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Ilood. 
Seme  of  hia  books  are  novels  sparkling  with  puns  and 
ftH  of  tolUckini?  hnmor;  othereare  borlcsfiues  of  va- 
riou.s  ^Hijiular  novels,  bonks  of  travel,  etc.  The  most 
noted  is  JJajjjjy  'J'tuiui/hU  ilU'tOj,  which  was  loUowed 


by  More  Uapj^  ThoughU  (1871)  and  Happy  Thmu/ht 
UaR  (1872).  Another  novel  is  My  TVm^,  axid  Wfusi 

/'tr  Done  inth  It  (1874).  Tlie  burles<iiies  inelude  A 
Treble  Trmplalinn  (lS7.'5i;  The  Mixh  rn  Smnljord  und 
Merton  (IhTf.)  ;  The  R;,}r  to  Khiva  (Is7r.);  The  In- 
complete Aiu/ler  {lislt)) :  Sti  inpi)uire,hiy  H(Bn/er  ( 1876) ; 
What' lithe  Odd*  f  (lal'Jj;  Gone  IFrM^  (INgl). 

BURNETT,  Frances  Eliza  Hodgson,  an  Amer- 
ican novelist  was  bom  in  Manchester,  England,  Nov. 
24,  1S4','.  When  she  wa.s  fifteen  years  oi  l  her  fiinily 
removed  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  While  yet  in  lier  teens 
she  wrote  for  magazines  a  nuuil)cr  of  love-.stories,  sonM 
of  which  were  published  in  book-form  afVcr  her  ktar 
stories  had  established  her  reputation.  In  June,  1872, 
she  ma  le  her  first  contribution  to  Si-rPi  i,  / s  MiufOtme. 
anil  >he  lia.s  sim-e  written  retrularly  for  ihat  iiiagazmeand 
its  sii''ee.-<si)r.  Thr  (\iitm-if.  Hernill^-t  iiowerfiil  and  cha- 
ructeristie  work,  ThatJyiMO  y>»irn't'«,  apjKJaro  linlS76. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  Lancashire  mining-town,  and  shows  a 
thorough  ao^oaintanoe  with  its  modes  of  Ufe  and  a  deep 
sympathy  with  those  enga^d  in  mining.  Clearly  and 
^tr  uiuly  isits  usual  bar  lenlng  and  del»a>ing  effect  upon 
( hanu-ter  disphiyed,  while  in  the  development  of  the 
hen/me  from  a  rude  pit^girl  to  a  noble  type  of  woman- 
hood wc  arc  shown  the  possibilitr  and  means  of  triumph 
over  Hurrounding  evil.  Around  this  eenttal  figure  art 
LToiiiH-rl  with  artistic  skill  other  characters,  well  drawn 
and  litelike,  yet  subordinate,  'lliroughout  the  work  tlie 
author  has  displayed  great  dramatic  i>ower  and  a  |M  rfcct 
mastery  of  the  Lancashire  diak-et.  The  instantaneous 
and  pronounced  suooeasof  this  work  caused  her  to  linzer 
in  the  ama  field,  hot  her  next  work,  Utuoarth  *  (1878). 
thoufrh  evinding  eonsidmble  power,  is  atndned  and 

nielodniniatic.  turning  her  altentton  now  to  the  life 
with  wliieli  she  had  iHSNime  familiar  in  Amerii-a,  Mrs. 
Hurnett  is'<ued  Ijou'mana  (l.SSO),  a  Btorv'  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  Hi-re  she  shows  again  keen  insight 
into  chnnieter  and  remarkable  power  of  presenting  vig- 
orous thought  in  a  nide  dialect  Her  later  works  are 
A  Fair  liari>arian  (iHHl)  and  Thronf/h  One  Adminuh 
tratinn  {18S2).  Tluit  Ij<iss  i>  lAnrrii' s  has  l^-en  dram- 
atized, and  playe<l  both  in  America  and  England.  Mrs. 
Burnett  has  also  composed  tll6  plav  of  Emirrnldc^ 
(1881).  IuSepU,187a,sbewa■lllaRiedtoDT.S.M.Bu1^ 
nett,  and  sroee  1877  has  resided  at  Washinjrton,  1).  C. 

BTliR,  A.VRON  {17.''>(Vls3r,\  thinl  Vice  Pn-.<i,lent  of 
the  United  Stales,  st^m  of  the  llev.  Aaron  Burr  il71f)- 
IT-tT  l,  and  LTandson  of  the  theo|o>.'!an  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, was  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6, 17;'»0.  Both 
of  his  parentsdring  before  he  was  thrtH!  years  old,  he  and 
his  sister  wereDrought  up  in  the  family  of  their  unole» 
Hon.  Timothy  Kdwanls  of  EliBabethtown,  N.  J.  Bntr 
was  educated  at  I'riiii  t  ton  CoUeL'e,  and  after  graduating 
in  1772  spent  another  year  there,  then  resided  for  some 
months  in  Ck>nnecticut  with  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy, 
his  grandfather's  theological  successor,  and  ailerwaros 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Tanpan  Reeve,  with  whom 
he  beiran  to  study  law.  In  April,  1775,  receiving 
news  of  the  battle  of  liCxington,  he  ha.«:lencd  to  the 
wat  iif  war  near  Boston  and  enlisted  as  a  j  iivate.  His 
desire  for  adventures  led  him  to  accompany  Arnold  on 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
Kennebec  Biver.  Thongb  of  delicate  cooititutioo,  his 
reeolnte  spirit  wondd  not  permit  him  to  sooenmh  to  the 
bardshi]is  of  the  winter  march,  and  when  they  reached 
Canada,  Burr  w:u3  sent  ahead  to  infomi  (Jen.  Monteom- 
erv',  who  had  raanhe<l  from  New  York,  of  their  ap- 
j)roath.  Having  sucecssftiUy  aceomplishe*!  his  danger- 
ous mission,  he  was  placed  on  Montgomery's  staff  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Eager  to  distinLmish  himself,  he 
led  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  unsuecessful  assault  on  Que- 
b«v.  Dee.  ;!(),  177."},  and  when  Montgomen*  fell  cndeav- 
on-d  to  liring  off  his  iKniy.    Burr's  gallant  conduct 

Erocuretl  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  on 
is  return  in  May,  1776,  Washin/;ton  invited  him  to 
remain  at  headquarters,  then  in  New  York.    In  a  few 
weeks  Burr  was  dissatt>tn  d  with  his  p^isition,  and  left 
J  to  join  the  staii'  of  Ueu.  I'uiuum,  a  roujjh  but  valiant 
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Boldier.  By  \m  conduct  at  this  time  Burr  lost  fur  ever 
the  38tocnt  of  Wa^hin^ton,  and  afterwords  affected  tu 
despise  tiie  militaiy  ability  of  the  cotnmaDder-in-chief. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  he  iras  actively  employed  in 
operations  around  New  York,  and  in  the  next  July  was 
made  licutcnaut-coloncl,  having  the  actu  il  M  inniHrxl 
of  Ills  rt!giiiKnt.  lie  »er\'cd  till  NovmuUir  un  tlie 
baiikd  oi'  tliL'  Hu  Inoii.  then  joined  the  main  army, 
about  to  i!M  iiiti)  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  At 
the  battle  of  Munmouth,  June  28, 1778,  he  cmuiuuided 
a  brinde,  aod  bf  his  aerem  laoais  and  exponm  in* 
CDRM  en  ffincM  nmn  whidi  he  dowly  rerovered.  lo 
the  winter  h<'  rii,>']ilayc(l  skill  and  counis.'t!  in  ^ruanliiig 
the  American  Ihas  in  Weslclifster  t-ouiily  aitove  New 
Yurk  City,  and  tliis  duty  licing  found  ton  sovfre  for  his 
Btrenxth,  he  was  ])la(jcd  fur  a  short  time  in  command 
at  West  Point,  but  in  March,  1779,  resinned  on  ac- 
oomA  of  ill-health.  Haviag  reaumed  the  study  of 
Imr,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bw  at  Albany  in  April, 
1782.  In  July  of  the  flume  year  he  married  Ivlrs. 
Theodoaia  Prevoet,  the  widow  of  Gen.  Augustine  Pro- 
vost, a  British  oflict  r. 

When  the  Americans  re^'ained  jws'^'ssion  of  Now 
York  in  Nov.,  17S3,  Burr  settled  in  that  city,  and,  by 
his  akill  and  talents  obtaining  extcuaive  practice,  was 
aoon  living  in  splendid  style  at  Richmond  Hill,  a  fine 
jaaoaioa  in  the  auborbe.  At  thia  time  bagaa  hia  pro- 
ftaeional  i-tvalfy  with  Hamilton,  soon  to  turn  hito  a 
Dittcr  iM»Iitii  ;il  strife.  Tlin  c  Ln  at  and  powerful  fami- 
lies then  ilivided  the  I'olitiral  rmitrol  of  the  State  <»f 
New  York — the  Chnions,  the  Livingstons,  and  the 
hkhuylers.  Hamilton  had  bv  his  marriage  allied  him- 
self with  the  last,  but  Burr  snowed  himsolf  desirous  of 
pulling  down  all  three,  that  he  might  liae  to  supreme 

Kwer  on  their  ruina.  In  1784  he  waa  deoted  a  mcm- 
r  of  the  .State  aasembly,  and  in  1789  waa  appointed 
attorney- srcnenU  of  New  York.  In  the  great  discus- 
sion wliirh  airitatod  the  State  roni^ei  nhu'  tlir  nttificatiuii 
of  the  I'e  leral  Cuiislitution,  he  had  manitested  a  Oou- 
tcmptuoiis  indlfTervnec,  but  after  its  adoption  he  appi-ar- 
ed  us  a  candidate  of  the  Anti-Federal  party.  Aroiud 
him  gathered  naady  aod  talented  young  men  who  fill- 
lowed  hia  fdxtmm  to  aake  their  own,  and  were  aome- 
ttmcs  called  "Bnrr**  tattle  Band."  By  snch  menne 

his  political  influence  steadily  incn'a.*eil,  and  in  ITlU 
he  wa.-i  eliM,-,cii  United  States  Senator  by  the  le:;i>-la- 
ture,  sueceiclinir  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  who.se  aris- 
tocratic huughlincsjj  had  given  offence.  Wlicn  the 
Senate  met,  Burr  though  the  youngest  member,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed,  acconling 
to  the  ooatom  of  the  time,  to  reply  to  the  address  of 
the  President  His  brilliant  talents  and  charmlDg 
manners  rendered  him  popular  with  members  of  both 

iiarties  in  the  Senate,  thonudi  lie  always  acted  witli  the 
Icpniiliean.s,  as  the  Anti-1'Vdcralists  wore  now  called. 
Yet  the  Virj-'inia  leaders  did  not  favor  him,  and  when 
he  was  stron tr!v  recommended  for  the  mission  to  France, 
Washington  aljsolutely  refiiaed  to  appoint  him. 

In  1797  the  Federal  part7  seemed  to  have  gained 
complete  control  of  New  York,  and  Burr,  retiring  from 
the  national  Senate,  was  obliged  to  Imj  content  with  a 
nomination  to  tlie  State  luvsembly.  Then  his  poeidiar 
genius  iiir  jiarfy  manipulation  was  tincly  'lisiilayed, 
and  liis  adroit  mana^ment  of  the  cauiixiign  regained 
for  his  party  the  poaition  it  had  lost.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  carelessness  of  the  Federalists  in  forming 
their  ticket,  he  sectired  the  nomination  of  the  ablest 
and  most  trusted  citizens  of  the  State,  and  shrewdly 
overcame  their  respective  objtH-tions  to  be  candidates. 
The  success  at  this  ele<'tion  assun^d  to  his  party  the 
gnuit  prize  of  the  Presidency  in  the  apj'njaching  na- 
tional contest,  and  as  a  rewarfl  for  his  eunncnt  st^n  ices 
Burr  was  plai-«fd  on  the  ticket  with  Jcfferaon.  Both 
obtained  7  $  electoral  votes,  and  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Coostitation  in  auch  emergencgr  it  dc- 
Tolved  upon  the  Honae  of  Reprtwentativcs,  Todng  by 
State--,  t'l  '!i  ■  le  which  should  Im-  I'rcs'di  ut.  Several 
ut  Burr  s  relatives  were  prominent  Fcderolisls,  and 


most  of  that  oarty  in  Congreaa  TOted  for  him,  thonirL 
Hamilton  uaea  hia  influence  in  opnosition.  Burr  kept 
silence,  and  aeened  willing  to  take  the  prize  almi«t 
within  hia^graap,  even  though  by  so  doing  heahouU 
alienate  his  own  party.  ^  After  a  contest  of  sererd 
day.^  the  I'eih  r  ilisis  of  Vermont  and  Mar>'land  wea- 
iiiiiiULii  tu  wiilihuM  their  votes,  and  the  thirty-si-tth 
balliit  fhuwed  ciiiht  Sintos  voting  for  Jefferstm  au'i  -iv 
i'or  Burr,  while  two  were  divided.  By  hie  course  «hde 
the  quoatioa  waa  in  diapate  he  loat  the  favor  of  the  Re- 
Pttbbcans,  and  fagr  hia  aabeeqamt  actioo  aa  Vioe-l'Sreai- 
dent  he  waa  conmdcred  by  the  Federaliat  Soiaton  aa 

ungrateful.  .letrerson  ifrnurcil  him  in  niakini:  ap]w>:jil 
inents  to  office,  ami  in  >piie  ot'  Burr's  nreeiicy  ret.un<.-<i 
iLs  naval  ufHeer  in  New  Vnrk  a  Keileralist  who  was  ac- 
eu.sed  of  having  iH-en  a  IkCNulutinnary  Tory,  niihtr 
than  anpoint  ^^.  L.  1  >  Burr's  right-hand  man. 
But  in  his  own  Stale  tlic  balilcd  politician  still  retained 
some  iniluencc,  ami  being  thus  tbn  t-<l  into  opposition 
annoimced  himself  as  au  mde^ndenl  candidate  fur  the 
covemorahip.  Most  of  the  I'ederalists  voted  for  him, 
but  Haniilidti  was  a!  !c  to  prevent  his  ek-^rtion.  Then 
came  the  cluillenKc  tu  mortal  combat.  Tlie  o.-tensiblc 
cause  waa  an  expression  used  by  Hamilton  i'ri\aiJy 
with  reiicrenoe  to  Burr's  unfitnejis  for  the  onic«,  and 
though  aome  attempt  was  made  at  explanation,  the 
chaUengor  pieaaed  the  demand  for  aatiaiaction  dll 
Kunmon  aooeptod.  The  duel  waa  finight  early  on  the 
morning  of  .Tidy  11.  1S'>4.  on  the  wtrt  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  at  ^Veehawken,  N.  J.  Burr,  who  had  pmc- 
ti.sed  at  a  niaik  for  .umic  days  previuu.s,  tmik  dclilnTatc 
aim,  and  Hamilton  fell  mortally  wounded,  his  pi.stol 
bein^  diseharf.'ed  in  the  air.  For  ton  daj-s  after  tlam- 
iltoti  8  death  Burr  lingered  in  New  York,  and  then, 
finding  pid)lic  opinion  becoming  more  inccu^i  as 
the  duel  was  publicly  diacuased,  he  withdrew  to  I'hiU- 
dclphia,  and  thence  to  Georgia,  hopinir  the  brecre 
would  blow  over.  Meantime,  iMith  in  Nt  «•  York  ai  1 
in  Now  .Icrscy  cfTons  were  mtidc  to  have  him  indicted 
for  munieron  the  testimony  of  cleriryuien  who  attended 
Hamilton  in  his  dying  hours.  When  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled in  December,  Burr  was  in  bis  place  as  'Vica- 
Prendcnt,  aod  afterwards  pieaided  at  the  impeachment 
of  Judge  Samuel  Chaae,  who,  being  aoenaed  of  making 
partisan  haranrnes  from  the  ben<-li,  narn'wjy  es."!]  •■<1 
conviction.  II is  strict  itupartiahty  at  this  inal  won  tie 
aii]iroval  of  the  Fedcrabsts,  and  at  the  clo},e  of  his  tenu 
he  made  an  iiiipres.Hive  valedictorv  addre.^  and  riivived 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks.  Yet  he  was  a  ruined  man; 
his  house  in  New  York  had  been  tmld,  but  the  amount 
obtained  did  not  anflke  to  pay  his  debts,  nor  could  aD 
hia  property  discharge  ^thrai,  and  he  waa  tberafiira 
liable  to  imprisonment  if  he  returned. 

HomeleH.s  and  banknij>(,  without  a  hupo  of  rvtrievinf 
his  fortunes  in  the  K.i.st,  Burr  turned  to  the  West,  whither 
adventurers  already  had  beijun  lo  re.sitrt.  The  i»uiiin 
beyond  the  Alleghanics  was  separated  from  the  Ea.st  by 
formidable  natural  barriers,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  Motion^  though  of  the  aame  ori|^  wen  united  bv 
but  l^ble  wmda  of  aentnnent  The  natmal  oudet  of 
till'  Wc.-it  is  the  Mi.'wlssipi)i,  but  the  mouth  df  this 
i.iii;-tify  stream.  :ls  wi'll  an  its  ri>;ht  bank,  had  Wen  in 
tiic  )Miss<,N->iou  of  men  of  other  races,  wlio  too  olten 
showe*!  distnist  and  hatred  of  the  lianly  adventurers 
Dettlinp;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stream.  Huring 
fcrson  8  administration  the  control  of  the  vast  provmee 
of  Louisiana  passed  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French, 
and  then  by  a  happy  chanoe  to  the  United  States.  But 
s«jme  circumstances  connected  with  the  first  transfer  had 
pruned  ver>"  irritating  to  the  EnL'lish  speakinc  settlcis, 
and  their  I'celing  of  hostilitv  to  the  Spaniards  was  not 
allayed  by  the  sect)nd.  The  einjH  ror  Napoleon  had 
purposely  left  the  boundaiy  of  the  ceded  province 
vaguely  defined  in  the  treaty,  and  a  Siwnish  armed 
force  for  n  tiuM  oceupied  tenimy  cbiimed  by  the 
United  States. 

Burr  in  his  first  voynce  down  the  Ohio  fonnel  the 
acquaintance  of  Hurman  Blennerhassett  at  his  pictur- 
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caqne  liomo  on  an  wbnd  in  that  river,  and  afterwards 
readily  secured  his  co-uiK'ration  in  sehomes  fur  mutual 
a^grandixemcnt.  The  men  of  tlic  ^\  est.  not  compn  - 
heudini!  that  Burr  had  I'alleu  liuui  jiower,  were  easily 
deUi<ic<l  with  va^'uc  talk  of  his  influence  at  home  and 
afacoad.  Some  pulitkal  followers  who  still  adhered  to  his 
ftrUities  tho«Mrnt  he  ini^ht  be  sent  to  Con^n^  fbom 
Trniu  ^<.  >\  htit  Burr  prefi"rr<'<l  an  in  lt'i>rn«lent  posi- 
liuu  at  the  licatl  uf  affairs  in  tin:  Amonf:  the 

men  of  local  (  rl.-i-i  ity  wlioin  lit-  visited  were  two  who 
ailerwank  became  prominent  in  lutional  afl'aiis — An- 
dmr  JackaoD  and  Hcmy  Oay.  Both  were  for  a  tmie 
bis  iMitiaaiia,  and  the  latter  BuuioifaBy  defended  Burr 
when  arrrsted  in  Kentucky  on  a  vafroe  chaise  of  treaMm. 
With  till -<•  an  !  ntli'  Ts  Hnrr  di»-n8sed  various  si-hemes 
in  whicli  he  vv.uh  t.<  Jjc  l«;ader.  He  PUR-hased  4(M»,U(X) 
Hi-ren  on  the  AVusluta  Kiver,  wlo  ro  In-  pnyccted  a  col- 
ony. He  enlisted  voluntecrx  fur  an  expedition  against 
the  Spanish  dons ;  to  some  he  opoke  more  Ixildly  of  a 
vast  empire  in  Mezioo,  and  liijt  daoijhter  llieodoeia, 
vrho  atxxiuipanied  him  in  some  of  hm  ^ameys,  was 
n-L'ar  led  as  its  lU  stin -d  empress,  Airam,  he  showed 
the  licasihility  oi'  iuruiing  un  independent  government 
in  the  MimisKippi  Valley,  and  it  was  aiU'rwanls  testified 
that  he  amerteil  it  would  l>e  ea^y  for  a  few  determined 
men  to  oveathmw  the  fiDveniment  at  Washinjrton.  His 
real  purpose  pr 'Vuiiily  iiu  ludi  d  all  of  tlif  ^^o  id>  a.«  exeept 
the  h\M,  ihouirli  lie  left  the  details  to  i  e  lieteruiiiied  by 
evenl-i  as  they  n  t  i^rred.  Iti  earr.in-.'  out  his  |.lans  lie 
wa«  aided  hv  udvciituruus  younjr  men  trora  the  Jiast.  as 
Well  as  the  nartly  pioneer?  who  had  already  spent  yi  ars 
in  the  WeMem  fiweetai  He  had  ahn  »  promiM  of 
sffltanoe  from  Gen.  JameB  WiHcinmn,  a  Tetenut  of  the 
Bevolutiiin.  weak  rin  l  vainglorious,  hnt  then  the  ?en'or 
«»the«r  iu  ilie  I'nitetl  Stales  army  and  tsUtiuiicd  at  New 
Orlcansw  A  ei.iresnondence  in  cipher  w:i8  carried  f>n 
between  thcn>,  and,  thou^'h  Wilkinson  snbsoiincntly 
a.ssertod  that  he  had  never  ^iven  countenance  to  any- 
thing treaeonable,  the  letters  indicate  that  ho  wiis  an 
aoeomrlicf^.  Jloney  was  advanced  by  Blennerhassett 
and  otiu  rs.  b  iats  were  built  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  military 
Etort^fl  and  provisions  were  gathered  at  Blennerhassctt's 
Island,  which  was  made  the  rcndozvouj*,  while  Burr 
travelled  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  summon- 
inir  Tdonteen. 

Tlie  rcf)orts  from  the  West  al  inned  Jefferson,  whos*} 
Btronff  prt'iudicc  a<:ain8t  Buit  li  id  erown  into  n  iMtter 
hatretl.  At  lasi,  Wilkinson,  after  l  alanc  iiiL'  the  i>rob- 
abilitiee  between  hi«  asBUivd  position  as  the  commander 
of  the  American  amy  and  the  uncertain  n^ult  of  a  cam- 
paign under  a  Wader  more  distinguished  in  politics  than 
tn  war,  concluded  (o  hj  before  the  Prarident  the  oon- 
feiifs  of  the  last  letter  which  lie  had  reeeived  fnmi 
Burr,  declarinp  that  this  hat!  opened  Lii.  tycis  to  the 
n'al  mc-.iiiin^'  of  the  pmposcd  expedition  against  the 
SpanianLs.  JciTcrson  immediately  issued  a  proclama- 
tion 'Nov.  27,  IsiHii  warning  the  people  of  the  West 
to  withdraw  ihim  unlawful  enterprw^,  and  command- 
ing ail  oflSeersto  brinor  the  offenders  to  condisn  punish- 
ment. Al  hi-' suLT^'otinn.  Cuv.  Tifiin  of  Oliin  sent  militia 
who  seized  the  L.ata  and  hlorcss  at  ilie  rendezvotiB,  while 
BIcnncrhassctt  with  a  few  companions  escu()ed  down  the 
river,  Joining  Burr  at  the  month  of  the  Cumberland. 
Tlje  whole  party  numbered  about  sixty  or  eiphty  men, 
and  their  leader  still  kept  them  in  ipnoranceof  his  ulti- 
mate dcsiiaw;  but  when  he  approached  Natchez,  finding 
iliat  W'llkin.snn  was  wiw  determined  to  utijiose  him,  tlie 
exin  diiion  was  fort ii with  disbanded.  Whc-n  he  was  ar- 
rchted  in  .>IiissiB8ip|M  Tefritoij[  a  grand  jur>'  ignored  the 
bill,  but  be  felt  a  nsk  in  i«mainhi|r,anawitha  feweom- 
rad(»  attempted  to  make  his  way  in  dinniifle  to  Florida. 
He  was  rccojmixed,  however,  at  Fort  fct'H^d.Trd  in  Ala 
buma,  and  arrested  by  Capt  Gaines,  who  sent  him  uiidtr 
gaard  to  V^ir.  inia. 

Arrivinirat  iiichmond  March2»i,  IHOT,  hewa-sbroupht 
hefore  (Jhief-.Jofitice  Marshall,  and  after  three  days'  ex- 
amination was  admitted  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  misde- 
uauM>r.  The  next  seaskm  of  thftUmted  States  cimut 


court,  composed  nf  the  chief-justice  and  Judpe  Cjtus 
tiriffin,  opened  ."^lay  22.  but  the  grand  jurv  waited  a 
inimth  jiiiiLHT  to  i;et  the  testimony  of  (Jen,  Wilkiri^nn, 
and  then  brought  in  indietnrents  for  tmoion  a*t  w<H  us 
for  mistlemeanor  against  Ixith  Burr  and  lilcnnerhagsett} 
who  had  been  arrested  in  Kentnekjr.  The  accu^-d  wore 
tioweonraiitted  to  prison,  and  the  tnals  began  Anguat  3. 
Tl)e  prosccutins  attorney  was  Gefirge  Hay.  a!i<l  aiiKtng 
j  his  assustunts  was  the  more  distinguished  William  Wirt, 
whose  8pee<  li  on  this  ueeasiun  i.s  still  faniou.s  in  the  an- 
nals of  Amcriain  orator)'.  J  he  defence  was  <-onfluclcd 
by  Burr  himself,  assisted  by  hidnmnd  llandolnh  and 
other  able  lawyen  of  Kicbmond,  m  well  as  Luther 
Martin,  a  difrtinginBhed  Federaliat  of  Marj'land.  Wanh- 
ingtnn  IrrinL'.  (In  n  a  yonn?  hiivyerof  twcnt.v-fU e.  wlm 
hud  ountrihuted  t.i  a  New  York  pajwr  estaMi^llcd  hy 
Burr's  friends,  was  als.)  retained  for  the  dcfeiiec  but 
took  no  public  |mrt  Jeffer^n  did  not  remain  piLisive* 
hot  hjr  fiw|uent  letten  fnm  Washington  din-eted  the 
proeecntion,  laboring  to  secure  Burr's  convict  ion  a.s  a 
vindication  of  himsdf  To  his  vexation,  however,  the 
first  trial  collapsed  (Aug.  I  I  nil  the  roliie^'ot  iljeeh'ef-  . 
Justice  that  no  overt  act  of  treason  lial  !<<  n  j  vu\,i\.  as 
18  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  t:  ai  i  r  m  >  ie- 
meanor  was  then  spun  out  till  the  end  ot  tJctobert 
and  at  last  a  verdict_  of  acnoittal  was  rendered  on  the 
ground  that  the  offence  chargiHl  ha<l  taken  place  in 
Ohio,  outside  of  the  coastitutional  .jiiri.s«iiction  of  the 
e<mrt.  UniT  was  then  held  to  bail  l()r  trial  in  Ohi<^ 
but  the  [troseeiition  never  was  renewed. 

Alter  tho  acquittxil  he  went  to  Bultimoro,  bnt  snon 
found  it  prndeat  to  retire  fiun  public  view.  In  June, 
1 808,  he  sailed  to  England  under  an  aamiuicd  name,  and 
(here  made  vain  efforts  to  serurc  the  aid  of  Knropinin 
<  ioveniments  in  establj.shiiig  an  empire  in  .Mexico.  In 
Al>ni.  18tK),  he  was  pk'U'cd  under  amst  hy  the  Briti.sh 
(.fovemmcnt,  bnt  .sonn  after  was  iMi-rmitted  to  co  fn  Swe- 
den. After  .si  iue  nionihsof  aimless  wandcrtiii:  in  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Germany,  he  ilnallv  went  to  Pans 
to  lay  his  schemes  Ix^forc  Napoleon,  liut  he  found  it 
iinjiossible  to  re."»eh  the  emperor,  and  more  difficult  to 
leave  France  than  to  enter  it.  After  a  stay  of  fifteen 
months  he  secured  a  pns.sport  and  Siiiled  from  Am- 
sterdam, but  had  hardly  got  to  sea  when  the  vcsm-I 
was  overhauled  by  a  British  fripate  and  carried  into 
Yarmouth.  He  went  immediately  to  lymdon.  where 
he  lived  nnmolested,  bnt  in  extreme  poverty.  f<«r  five 
montiis.  With  great  diffienliy  lie  siii-cce«le<l  iu  finding 
a  captain  willing  to  take  him  an  a  jm-sst^nirer.  and  finally 
arrived  penniless  in  Boston  early  in  May.  I  s  1  "J.  By  sell- 
ing his  copy  of  Bsjrk  to  Harvard  Collejee  he  obtained 
tin  means  of  reaehing  New  York.  Here  he  rannned 
his  pivifession,  shunned  by  many,  opnressed  with  d«'bt, 
j'Ct  able  by  bis  well-known  teehnieal  .sKill  to  secure  some 
practice. 

His  licantiful  and  accomplished  daughter.  Theodosia, 
whom  he  had  eanftilly  tniined  with  remarkable  devo- 
tion, had  lieen  married  in  IMM)  to  Joseph  Alston,  a 
wealthy  planter  of  South  CaroIItia,  who  afterwards 
hei-amc  (.Mivenifir  of  that  Stale.  Tn  .Tune.  Is]'.'.  Iht 
iMU,  au  only  child,  in  whom  Burr  bud  tukeii  ^Tcat  in- 
terest, died,  and  on  Dct-ember  30  she  set  s:id  to  the 
North  to  meet  her  tather,  but  the  vessel  in  which  she 
embarked  was  tostat  sea.  Thus  "scj^iaratcd  from  man- 
kind," as  he  once  expressed  his  condition,  he  lived  a  sol- 
itary, Spartan  life,  but  wnversed  freely  at  times  about 
hi.s  na.st  adventures.  He  is  said  to  have  I  een  the  first 
to  Bugtreet  the  nomination  of  his  old  friend,  i  icn.  Jack- 
son, for  the  Prendency,  with  the  purt)4»i<e  of  brc:iking 
down  the  ViigintB  domination  that  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Government,  and  of  wliieh  lie  was  a 
conspicuous  vi(*tim. 

To  extreme  old  ace  be  deli  edited  to  cxereisc  his  pow- 
ers of  fasciniiicn  on  w  tnien.  At  the  ape  of  seventy- 
seven  he  was  privately  married  to  Madame  Jumel,  a 
native  of  New  Kntdand  and  the  widow  of  a  wcahhy 
planter  of  San  Domingo,  whu,  having  escapcil  the  mas- 
on that  nhmd,  had  become  a  suooeBsiul  merchant 
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b  New  Toric.  Tlie  widow,  baTinj;  employed  Burr  m  a 
lawyer,  wiis  drawn  on  to  aan-pt  !iini  a-s  a  luwhand.  hut 
afterwards  her  dcU-nuinalion  still  to  rontml  lu  r  |in>ii- 
erly  led  to  tlii  ir  M'panition.  Vet  niter  hU  first  jiar- 
alytic  stroke  lie  wiut  taken  at  her  re^iueist  tu  her  home, 
but  on  rccuvcring  n\suuicd  his  solitary  hablLs.  Ailer  a 
aecond  stroke  he  was  taken  to  the  boardinjc-house  of 
Mm.  Joehua  Webb,  and  in  the  Huniiuer  of  1M36  was  re- 
moved to  a  small  hotel  at  Port  Richmond,  8tnten  Island, 
oi>|Kisite  New  York.  Here  he  died,  Sejit.  1\, 
His  last  word  was  "  Madame."  Thouirh  he  had  Ik  . n 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  he  lell  a  will  under  whu  li 
eventually  aa  iUegitiinata  qanghter  ■noBBeded  to  nme 
prime  rty. 

liurr  waflljdoiwaBediiimlMiglity^t  well  proportioned 
and  of  fine  personal  appeaianoe,  with  remarkably  pier- 
ang  and  brilliant  eyea  He  was  graoefid  in  manner,  and 

possi'sj^ed  fine  convensjitional  powers,  tlioui;h  always 
reticent  with  n'^'unl  to  hinis«^U'.  It  is  said  that  while 
a  student  at  Princeton  he  \v;w  afTccted  hy  a  reviv;il  i>f 
reli>:ion,  and  asked  the  advice  of  ihe  ^^reisident,  Kcv. 
Dr.  WithersiKxm.  The  har<l  headed  Scotehnian,  not 
approeiuting  the  ehantctcr  of  the  youth^  wained  him 
to  ueware  of  fanatici.sm.  and  Burr  diKmmed  the  sub- 
ject from  his  thou^^hta.  la  active  life  ho  was  a  striking 
^emnlar  of  the  maxims  of  Ixirfl  Chesterfield  and  a 
sij-'iiaf  iiistaiu-c  of  tlicir  practical  failure.  However  at- 
tra'  tive  he  apiicui-ed  at  tirst.  une  after  anotlicrof  tlm.st' 
brmiirlit  in  contact  with  Iiiui  detei-ted  the  liollowtics^  and 
■ham  uf  his  moral  character,  and  beiioefoith  distrustc-d 
biiDi  until  ait  lait  tkb  distrust  became  naivvniL  Yet  at 
DO  time  WW  bk  eonm  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
puUio  eetiimitioa.  To  him  war,  law,  poliucs,  life  itself, 
were  games  of  mingled  skill  and  chance.  He  played 
each  with  the  close  attention  and  external  indiftereiice 
of  a  jtpdc.-i.siiinal  piinihler.  In  each  lie  ili.^p!.i\ nl  rnn- 
sideral'lc  ability  atnl  attained  wnne  bulvc^ws,  yet  in  the 
end  mificrablv  failed  in  all.  He  Iwre  his  losses  with 
the  same  stoicism  he  had  disi^layed  when  at  the  point 
of  triumph.  The  most  damaging  estimate  of  his  moral 
character,  and  especiallv  of  nis  relations  with  women, 
has  been  presented  by  his  personal  friend  and  litcrarj' 
executor,  3latthew  L  Davis,  and,  though  Mr.  Parlon 
has  palliate<l  .sonic  of  the  charpes,  eiioufjh  remains  to 
OOii'lcniii  lUirr  as  an  utipriMciplcd  lil>ertiiie. 

His  great  connpiraty,  baftlcd  and  crushed  ere  it  had 
clearly  di.>*playcd  its  purpose  and  character,  remains 
still^a  problem  for  the  hiMorian.  Smm  of  Ho  jupectB 
are  indteated  to  the  foregoing  namlive.  The  ideo  of 
an  empire  in  the  New  World  nndoubtcdly  pccincd 
practiwihle  to  Burr,  whose  andiitiim  wa.s  da/zled  by 
the  (DnteniporaniHuw  ean'cr  of  Napoleon  I.  in  Europe. 
The  character  and  iiitelleel  of  the  Auieriean  were  fitted 
for  attemptiiiLT  mi.  h  a  can?er,  though  he  lacked  the 
genius  and  the  tield  to  attain  even  such  transient  suc- 
(r.s<<  as  the  French  emperor  eiyoyed.  Happily  for  the 
United  States,  by  a  natural  reaction  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  established  on  a  firm  basis  the  nnion  of  the 
Atlantic  Slates  with  thos<!  of  the  Mi.'-siss'ppi  Valley, 
and  deterred  tor  half  a  ccutuiy  any  sehoiui  attempt  to 
diride  tho  ooontiy. 

A  Hfe  of  Aaron  Jiurr  published  by  .'^aiinK-l  L.  Knapp 
in  1635,  but  fhn  priiici|Kil  liir)j;n»|>liie«  arc  the  MmioirH  of 
JlUttB  liurr.  vilh  SflrcliiiHs  /ri'\it  l\irnnj»iHiin,ii'  '1  \<(Is., 
If37-.>;i,  by  Matthew  L.  is,  vvlc.  aKo  i<lili  d  hU  Vrirale 
Cirri  enpimdmcr  ilM.'l"  •,  nii«l  i '•pfciul  ly  Thr  Ijff  nn'l  '/  injc.ir 

of  Aaron  Unrr,  by  Jauies  I'artou  {l»t  ed.  lOM;  enlarged 
•d.  liMM).  (jr.  p.  h.) 

BURRrrr,  Ei.mu  (ISIO-lS-y),  an  American  author 
and  social  relbnncr.  wa.s  Ixtro  at  I^ew  Britain,  Conn., 
Dec  8, 1810.  I  le  rcL-ei  vcd  only  a  oommoD^ehool  edu- 
mtkmt  ud  at  the  ago  of  aixteea  was  aniraiticed  to  a 
nadcnnitb.  He  bcoone  expert  m  the  nee  of  tools  of 
all  kinds,  and  haviinr  a  ptnmjj  desire  for  rcadiic.  ac- 
quired con.sideraMc  knowled-i?  of  Kn;:li.vli  lileratiire. 
\Vhen  twcnty-oiic  >cai-s  old  lie  pursued  a  short  (-oursc 
of  niathemativtt,  and  then  resolved  to  read  the  ancient 


languages.   By  woridng  diligently  in  the  sprint  and 

summer  he  was  able  to  devote  to  this  obie<-t  the  LTeatrr 
part  of  the  winter,  which  he  nt  in  New  ll.iven  in 
sight  of  Yale  ('ollege,  though  without  a.s-i.-taiK-e  from 
it.  His  sucee.s8  in  what  he  first  pnjpuswJ  le<i  him  to 
make  further  ae<iuisitions,  so  that  he  beranie  pruficient 
in  reading  not  only  the  andont  languages,  but  also  most 
of  those  of  modem  Kurope.  In  order  to  obtain  anxM 
to  fiuoifD  books,  he  removed  to  Worcester  in  1H44, 
where  he  nsed  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
\  letter  givinir  an  ac  ntnit  of  hi.s  .stndii  s  wa.«  hronpbt  to 
the  notice  of  (iov.  IvlwanI  Kvcreit.  and  \>\  him  nad  at 
a  State  convention  of  teachers.  Burritt  w.is  iIl  ik^ 
forth  known  as  "the  learned  blacksmith."  He  aW 
delivered  public  leetOlCO  a^rocating  temperance  the 
abolition  of  akveiir,  and  especially  the  abolitioD  of  war. 
To  ftirther  these  views  he  established  in  1844  a  paper 

called  Thf  Christ  km  Piti-rn.  He  also  sfartt>d  what  he 
called  "The  Olivc-I/caf  Mission,"  sendiii»'  to  newspa- 
pers a  hricf  iirinte<l  tract  advtKafing  jm  ace.  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  \>c  inserted  in  their  eoluuuus.  Tills  mis- 
sion was  highly  suei'cs.slul  from  the  firat^  and  after  a  time 
a  thousand  oopiea  were  sent  out  to  as  many  ncwspai^-rs 
in  all  psitsor  thoUaioil.  In  June,  184<\  he  uent  to 
Europe,  ezpeoting  to  stay  only  three  mootba,  bat  he 
found  a  new  field  of  Ufaor  in  trying  to  establish  ^*The 
Ix'aLnio  of  Fiiivcrs;il  BrotherhrM>d."  He  trarellnl 
through  tireal  Britain  lc<  turintr  on  tlii.s  theme  and 
forming  a.s,sociati<ui.s.  .\s  an  oiiruniwih  of  this  move- 
ment, he  began  in  1<^47  to  advoi-ate  ocean  penny  pcista^ 
for  the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse  among  nations. 
The  agitation  which  ensuecl  eventually  aooomplished  k» 
object.  Dorioff  the  fhmino  in  Indand,  Mr.  Bnrritt  vis- 
ited that  cotintn-,  an<l  by  his  reports  indtiecd  many 
Americans  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  its  disircs-s. 
In  1S4S,  under  his  >ruidance.  the  first  Intt  niational 
Peace  Coniru'Ks  was  hold  at  BntsK-ls,  Sv|)t.  l-tt.  Tic 
second  Wius  held  in  Paris  the  next  year,  under  the  i  r>- 
idencj'of  Victor  Hugo.  Ilctomiiu  to  the  I  nitH  ."^taics 
in  185<),  Mr.  Burritt  was  reesHmT with  Lrc.it  enthui>i- 
asm,  and  started  on  a  lectnre-tonr  through  the  prioci- 

Pd  cities.  After  attending  the  next  Peace  Congiess  st 
rankfort-on-thc-Main,  .\ug.  IS.'iO,  he  renewed  his 
luixirs  in  KuLdand  and  extendinl  the  ()live-I>caf  Mission 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  retuniud  t<  i  tlo  United 
States  at  various  tiniL-s.  and  lectured  through  thecOQD- 
try.  In  1856,  on  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
the  slavery  question,  he  advocated  a  scheme  for  eon^ 
pensated  emancipation,  and  organized  a  com^iany  for 
this  purpose;  but.  thon^rh  he  lalxireil  earnestly,  the 
movement  wa.i  nnsllcce^^ptul.  He  w.is  stroiu'ly  ojijxwd 
to  slavcnr',  but  lii.s  love  of  |Hja<X!  anil  the  laiiurc  of  hi* 
plan  caused  him  to  lortk  with  little  favor  on  the  war  for 
the  Union.  He  lived  in  n  tirement  on  bis  farm  at  hi§ 
birthplace  until  1863,  when  he  n  tiirnisl  to  (Jreat  Britain 
to  accomplish  a  loBg-eherished  plan  of  travelling  on  loot 
throughout  the  ooontnr.  These  travels  are  well  aen  fonk 
in  his  two  volumes,  rVom  Lemdom  to  John  iyOroatt 
and  From  l^nulnu  to  lAiiur*  End.  To  these  he  W*to 
added  HW//.-.«  in  tlf  Bhrh  Couiifn/  (iHCft).  In  ls^>5 
he  was  a]'pnintc-i  United  St.itcs  cim.'jular  at'cnt  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  used  his  official  potiition  to  promote  8}> 
tematic  emigration  from  the  overcrowded  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  America.  Returning  to  kii 
native  p]ace  at  the  close  of  his  term  in  1HG8,  he  thence- 
forth lived  on  his  farm,  busilv  engajred  in  writing,  and 
Iftliorine  espticially  for  the  welfare  of  his  neighborhood. 
In  the  honorar\'  dcLircc  of  A.  M.  was  timfcmd 

on  him  by  Vale  College.  He  died  at  New  Bntain, 
Conn.,  Man-li  7.  Is7y.  Besides  his  liooks  of  travcb 
already  menti<ined,  his  principal  books  are  Sparhn  tnm 
thr  Auril  (Ml,  l.StU),  Thtnufht*  und  Things  at  lifitM 
m>d  Abroad  (1854K  Aturion  of  Great  StiMtg  ilS67), 
( 7i  ip*  from  Mhny  Btodai  { 1 878).  ClwrtesKoilMnd  hm 

edit.  .1  Tl.r  hif-  and  Jyihor^  nf  FJihu  Jhtrritt  i  lS^'J;. 
j     liURUOUlillS,  .John,  an  American  e.<i>ayi.-«l,  waj 
I  born  at  Boxbury,  lUlawaro  co.,  N.  V.,  April  ,1.  b  T. 
I  Aller  receiving  an  academical  education  be  began  ta 
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taick  in  a  oommon  nhool  at  the  «ge  of  seventeen. 
He  married  before  he  was  twentv-one,  and  afterwards 
icnored  to  New  \'urk.  where  he  driiU'il  into  joiir- 
nalUm.  In  IHiV.i  he  re<-uive<l  an  appoiiitiuoiit  iu  the 
Treasurj"  Dopartiiicnt  ut  WashinLTtoii.  aii<l  UH-aine  chief 
of  the  ur^unizatiori  <livi.siuii  in  the  bureau  uf  iiatioDol 
boiiks.  in  I  '-'Tl  he  viNiteJ  Euru])e  on  important  buat- 
ncss  fur  the  Troasuiy  Department,  and  again  in  18112 
lie  spent  eereral  months  abroad.  He  has  been  mnoe 
1873  an  cxaiuinc-r  uf  tlic  natiuiial  banks,  ami  this  posi- 
tion affonl.s  him  abiin  liuit  leisure  tor  liis  favnrite  (ninijis 
in  W(><>iis  and  tieMn.  lie  has  lontriliuleii  to  the  lea  iin>; 
American  luasriizines,  an<I  inan\  ot  his  essays  have  been 
I  |j<  rti  d  ill  buKik-Utnu.  His  first  .s^'pur.ite  publinition  was 
Aotet  oa  WiUt  Wiu'tman  a»  fittt  and  I'cnon  ( liStiT ).  but 
liishiterconeetiona  hare  consisted  uf  obsen-atiuns  <m  the 
various  a8p<><-ts  of  nature  in  America  and  Enjihind.  He 
is  a  keen  and  original  observ  er,  witli  a  hearty  entiiiu»i:wm 
for  uncuhivaleJ  nature,  ami  his  nuy,  itlinmatic  style 
teuJ^j  to  cn*ate  a  siniiliU"  enthiLsia.'.ni  in  his  readers. 
Hie  titles  of  his  books  are  ^'enerally  taken  from  the 
IcaJing  essay;  they  are  Wake-Iiobia  (1870),  Winter 
,S«ns/nne  { 1873),  Botb  and  /W«  (1875),  LoautBoiut 
Willi  J/oiir,,  {[Slii),  PnxtctOH  (ISSl). 

BURTON,  John  IIhx,  IJxD.,  D.  C.  L.  (1S09- 
l^sl  I,  I  iii'in  iit  S'uteh  historian  r.vsayi.st.  was 
born  at  Al"  r«ii*  ii.  Axi^.  22,  1809.  Ili.s  Isuher,  (hiring 
the  apptt  Ii'  ii-'on  of  an  invasion  uf  Britain  by  Napoleon,  i 
had  gone  a.s  a  lieutenant  in  a  London  vohinttHT  oomnany 
as  far  north  AiM  nleen.  and  there  uiarrieJ  MissKliia 
Paton.^  His  mm  showed  ability  by  gaininK  a  buraary 
inMarisehal  CuIIepe  by  competition  l)efore  he  had  eom- 

[ ill  led  his  jrraniinar  M  houl  (oiirso.    The  mother  f'rnm 
ier  .v  aiity  im  an.-*  helped  htui  throiijih  colletre,  and  his 
only  n  1  n  ui.fl  was  talcing  lonprambleH  on  HK)t  in  vari- 
ous purtii  ot  Scotland.    After  eompletinv  his  elasnieal 
eoone  he  began  to  study  liw.  and  when  he  dctennined 
to  enter  the  higher  walks  of  that  pntfesMon  his  mother 
sold  a  little  house  she  had  built  and  Temored  to  bnmble 
<iu.irt<  r8  ill  Kdliil>nr;;h.  Here.  In  sides  studying  civil  law, 
he  ;itt»Mi'h  <l  various  eliLSH-s  in  tiie  university  and  com- 
menced his  litenirj'  career.    From  early  vouth  lie  had 
been  fond  of  wriiiriir  and  had  contributed  to  local  peri- 
edicals;  he  now  its>i<jtcd  in  ])r<  paring  school-books  and 
TStious  eompilatiuns.   Though  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Sootch  bar  as  an  advocate  in  1831,  he  foond  little  em- 
pkgrmcnt  in  his  pndeis.>ii()n.  and  soon  all  his  time  was 
absorbed  in  authorshiii.    He  wrote  for  the  Wf.tfniiiistcr 
Rnii'w,  and  aftcrwar>lt*  for  tlie  K<l!nbur<ih  Rtrinc,  on 
law,  hi.story',  and  political  economy.    His  first  work 
of  special  importance  Wiis  The  Lift  and  (Jonnwrndmce, 
^^JOavid  JJttme  (1846)  which  was  fiiUowed  by  the 
Live$  nf  Lord  Lomt  ttad  Jkmean  fMiet  (1846).  He 
wiH  a.s.siRiateil  with  Dr.  Jolin  Bowrlng  in  e<liting  Jere- 
uiy  lii  niham  8  litenirj' remains,  uii  l  published  an  intro- 
ductory work  called  Iirnthniiii>tiia  (1S4m.     A  little 
pnnrtical  treatise  on  I'vliticil  ami  S<icial  K<nnomy  was 
tlie  work  of  a  few  days  in  1 849,  when  he  was  also  editor 
of  the  ScoUmank,   At  this  time  he  suffered  a  heavy 
blow  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  spent 
five  happy  years.    Henceforth  to  a  great  extent  he 
>hunne»l  general  society,  and  devoted  himself  still  more 
closely  to  authorship,  contributing  ircquently  to  Hlack- 
ttwnl'g  Ma/jazine.    His  legal  training  had  fitted  him 
for  preparing  a  Manual  of  ike  Law  of  Hcotlattd  (1852) 
and  a  iVeatist  on  the  Law  of  JiaiJeruptof  qf  Scotland 
( 1 852 ).   In  the  same  year  aitpeated  his  yarmticetfrom 
Oie  Criminal  TriaU  of  tSci/liaml,  and  in  the  next  a  more 
important  volume,  which  eventually  jiroved  to  be  the 
fi_i>t  iristalnieiit  of  tht;  woik.  mi  wlii'  li  his  lame  resl.s. 
Iluswiw  Tin:  IJiittiiri/  (if     iiihiii'l  fnim  the  lift  olittinn 
to  the  ExtiitctioH  of  tin-  LaM  Juml'itf  Insnrrectitm  [  1  .S.'».'{ ). 
A  change  now  took  place  in  his  fortunes:  hitherto  he 
li    been  obliged  to  maintain  hims<-lf  by  litt  niry  toil, 
but  being  appointed  scrretai^'  of  the  prison-board  in 
1854,  he  van  ndievtHl  of  this  necessity.    He  removed 
a  country  nsidcnce  near  Ivlinliur;;li.  where  hisoirii  ial 
Work  was  chidly  carried  on,  and  in  the  next  year  he 


was  manried  to  Katharine,  danghter  of  Cosmo  Innea, 
whose  house  had  been  a  finyorite  resort  since  he  lost  his 

relish  for  .society.  Determining  to  com  pletc  the  history 
of  iiis  iKitive  land,  he  returned,  after  hi.s  day  s  work  at 
his  oiln  e  in  town,  to  tpend  nic^t  uf  llu'  iiij-dit  in  histori- 
cal research  an<l  literary  labor.  When  the  jniii -ifml 
part  of  the  dutv  connet  ted  with  the  Scotch  prisons  was 
Uransferred  to  London.  Dr.  Barton  was  retiuned  as  man- 
ager,  with  but  little  change  in  his  work.  Steadily  his 
st^lf-itnpost-d  lalnirs  advanced,  and  the  results  were  at 
lajit  seen  in  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Ilixtnn/  of  Scot- 
luiid  frnni  A'/riiol'i  s  Iiivuxmn  ti>  tlir  lin  <il ni hn,  nj  P^SSt 
(1807-70),  while  the  volume  published  previuUf-ly  brinupj 
the  full  work  down  to  1745.  As  a  relief  from  the  8<!ri- 
oua  toil  of  these  fillcen  vears  he  published  some  lighter 
articles  in  /j^oc^rooc/,  which  were  afterwards  collected  in 
book-form,  and  may  be  regarded  as  most  characteristio 
of  the  man.  Thcv  arc  The  Book-Huntrr  and  The  Scot 
Abroad  (1.S64).  In  1S67  he  was  made  lii-storioLrai  lu  r 
royal  of  Scotland,  an  honor  which  was  enhanced  by  l>e- 
ing  tendered  by  a  Conservative  ministry  to  one  who 
had  l>een  a  Steady  Liberal  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
to  aillect  for  Fanuunent  the  annual  judicial  statistics  of 
Scotland.  As  soon  as  the  HiMtny  of  Scotland  was  fin- 
ished I>r.  Burton  t<H)k  up  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  a 
fiubjet  t  interest iiur  in  itM'lf  an  1  familiar  Irom  hti  con- 
nection with  his  previous  .Hlmiies.  In  1ST8  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Craighotisc.  and  took  Morton,  a  place 
two  miles  fiurtherout  of  town.  Old  age  was  now  ereei>- 
ing  upon  him,  and,  though  his  oiBce-work  w;is  dimin- 
ished, his  power  of  steady  appUcation,  for  which  he 
had  been  noted,  dcdined.  His  circle  of  old  friends  was 
reduced  to  Prof  Blaekio  and  Dr.  John  Brown,  Udh 
noble  rcprci*entatives  ot  eenuinc  Scottish  char.K  tiT.  In 
1S79,  Dr.  Burton  made  his  la.<t  visit  to  the  ( "uiitinent, 
where  he  had  lK?cn  a<vu.s{omed  to  sjK'nd  a  few  weeks 
in  summer.  His  Kcif/n  of  Queen  Anne  appeared  in 
1880,  and  Uien,  his  work  being  done,  he  sold  his  hbraiv, 
plying  in  reply  to  the  rcmonstranoes  of  his  friends 
that  it  had  been  gathered  for  use,  not  for  show,  and 
that  its  size  prevented  his  living  in  a  smaller  house. 
He  diciJ  Aug.  10,  1881,  after  a  briel  illness.  Through- 
out hfe  he  WOS  noted  for  energy  and  nersistoucy,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  irritable.  His  cnief  mental  de- 
fect was  a  want  of  imagiaation,  so  that  while  a  keen 
observer  he  was  unable  to  enter  fiilly  into  the  feelings 
of  others.  Hislaborsasan  histon'an  were  hit'lilvafknow- 
ledccd  at  home  and  abroad.  He  received  the  degree 
of  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  that 

of  D.  0.  L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford  iu  1878. 
Since  his  death  a  new  edition  oi  his  Book-Hunter  has 
been  published  (1882),  with  a  judioioQS  and  affeoUooate 
memoir  by  his  widow. 

BURT()N,  Kini AUTi  FnANns,  a  di.stingui.shed  Eng- 
lish explon-r  and  author,  was  bom  at  Barlnnn  House, 
Hertfordshire,  March  19, 1S2!.  He  is  thrsmi  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  .lo,Hcph  N.  Burton,  and  in  his  youth  Mient  several 
years  in  1  ranee  and  Italy.  He  entere<l  Oxford  in  1840, 
being  then  deiAined  for  the  Church,  but  soon  his, taste 
for  an  adventnraas  IHRs  led  him  to  accept  a  commission 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  nmiy. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Sind  with  his  regiment,  and  wa.s 
on  the  stall'  of  Sir  Charles  J.  Napier,  who  employed 
him  for  five  years  in  the  Sind  canal  suney.  He  liad 
then  become  well  vsned  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other 
Oriental  langnagea,  and  frequently  ventured  in  the 
disguise  of  a  dervisn  among  tlie  wud  tribes.  He  also 
lalwred  a.s  a  native  among  those  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  canal,  and  thus  frwiuently  obtained  valiuble 
information.  After  seven  years  thus  sjHMit  in  hanJ  study 
and  strange  adventure  besides  his  prote^ional  duties, 
he  returnicd  to  England  on  account  of  an  attti/ck  of  o]>h- 
thalmia  from  overwork.  He  now  ventured  into  the 
!  field  of  authoRihip,  giving  in  his  fint  Tolnme,  Qoa  and 
the  Blue  Mitnntain*  (liondon,  1851),  an  aooonnt  of  an 
excursion  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  In  the  same  year  he 
publisher]  S-  ind>\  or,  Tht  Cili'ij/j"/  \'ill>  i/,  and  S',i<H, 
or^  Tlie  Kucei  liuU  liUuibit  'Jic  WdUy  uf  'hi  Indtm. 
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In  April,  1S53,  tinder  patronage  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Stxnety,  Biurton  enlcred  iiiwii  the  ii)(»st  roman- 
tic part  of  hia  career.  This  was  an  atteuii)t  lo penetrate 
Arabia  in  dlN^^uijjC.  bo  a;s  to  study  the  inner  life  of  the 
Moslem.  His  previous  tnining  in  the  Sbd,  his  aocu- 
nte  IcnowiedKO  of  Kiutem  !ftnguxMs:c8,  mnnnere,  and  ro- 
lieiuri-s,  atnl  his  Anib  head  ami  fact",  uhuinlaiitly  inialified 
liuitun  l»>r  (his  enterjirise.  Siah  was  tlio  ^Rrfection 
of  his  disf-'uisc  in  every  respect  that  his  true  character 
was  never  sti.spectcd.  arid  his  l^tl'/rinviijf.  to  Meccah 
ami  El-M'  liinh  i  is  j.'))  gave  tlie  lirst  aix-ount  of  these 
places  published  ginoe  the  time  of  Burchbardt,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  1814  Retoraing  to  En'pt,  he  went  to 
Bumbav,  where  he  organized  an  expcdttion  into  Somali 
liand,  IvLst  Africa,  with  the  special  object  of  visiting 
Ilar  ir.  in  Moslem  Aby^inia.  Disguised  as  an  Anib, 
he  s\i(ceeded  in  reaching  this  city,  and  returned  lo 
Adi-n  with  the  first  authentic  account  of  it,  but  the  ex- 
pedition, in  which  he  wasacicomnanied  by  Ijieut^  (after- 
wards Capt, )  iM>eke  and  two  otlier  officers,  terminated 
disastruuiuy.  The  natives  at  Berberah  mwle  »  nights 
attack  on  the  cxplnrcni,  in  which  Burton  and  Stieke 
were  s<.'verely  WDUiidc  I  an  1  another  officiT  w  i.s  killed. 
Burton  w;w  obliged  to  n  tiirn  to  lOiiirland,  wlicre  he  pub- 
lished Fiiat  FiHiiM'int  ill  Ki^t  A/rira  (ISoii).  He  then 
went  to  the  Crimea,  where  be  was  appointed  chief  of 
staff  to  <ien.  Beatson  and  oiKBiiind  the  Oamaoli  irreg- 
ular cavalry,  which,  howover,  on  aflpoont  of  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  not  bronght  into  aetton.  "^niiing  airain 
to  Africa,  ho  proposed  to  oxnl  trc  thi'  lake  n  L'ions  of  the 
centre.  Acciitn|>anic  i  \>y  liiM  tnntuT  a,s-i<>ciate,  Capt. 
Spcke,  he  landed  ;n  Z m/.lti.ir  l>ee.  1.'.  lM;)t'),  and  soon 
made  a  preliminary  exploration  to  the  reirion<j  about 
Monibaa.  The  two  succcedini?  years  were  spent  in 
joomeys  and  adventures,  described  in  bis  Jyike  Rf- 
ffiant  of  EgHOtoritd  Afrvea  (I860).  This  was  the  firet 
Buocessful  attempt  to  penetrate  that  country,  and  in  it 
the  foundation  wils  laid  for  the  subsequent  labors  of 
liivinjrftorie,  Cameron,  Stanley,  and  otl.ns  During 
these  explorations  (Japt  Burton  suHercci  severely  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  while  he  was  prostrated 
with  fever  Capt  Speke  pushed  on  and  discovered  the 
brve  lake  since  known  tt  the  Victoria  Nyansa. 

fai  1862,  Boitm  was  appwntcd  oonnd  at  Biafiea, 
West  Africa^  with  a  jnrMiction  of  COO  antes  in  eitcnt 
lie  ttKik  up  liiH  nsideiue  in  tlw  Usod  of  Fcniando 
I'o,  L'n  niih.H  fmni  llie  nminland,  as  a  ccntr<^  tor  the 
thorouirh  exjiloruiion  nt'  tlu'  ((la.st  from  Bathurst,  in 
Gambia  to  t>ao  Paulo  dc  Loanda,  in  Angola.  He  as- 
cended the  Cameroon  Mountains,  and  in  1863  published 
AbetiJatta,  or.  An  Exj^nition  of  the  Camermn  Mmin- 
tmn*.  In  the  same  year  he  went  upon  the  delicate  and 
danffcrotLs  mission — occupying  three  montba— to  Gelcic, 
kins;  of  Dahniney,  to  pn^vail  upon  him  to  abolish  the 
"custntns" — /. '.,  tlie  atniiial  rcstival  in  the  autumn 
duriii:;  wliirii  many  Inuuan  vi<  lini.H  were  nut  to  death 
Willi  attendant  cercnintiics  of  irreat  barbarity.  This 
journey  was  chronicled  in  his  M!»»{on.  to  tfie  King  of 
jDoAonuy  (1864). 

Barton  was  then  transferred  to  the  consulship  of  San- 
tas in  Brazil,  which  he  held  ftr  four  years,  finding 
nbundani  npjHirtunity  to  tTutify  his  luve  id'  adventure. 
His  Work  oil  the  lli>iltl<iuiU  at  Jinizil  •  Is'.s;  eoutaias 
full  attjoinit.s  of  the  ^oki  and  diamond  distriets.  aa  well 
as  of  bis  canoe- voyaire  of  150U  miles  down  the  river  Sao 
FnuMsiaca  Being  ordered  to  report  to  t  he  Bri  t  ish  Qov- 
srnment  th«  state  of  Fangnay,  he  visited  tlmt  country, 
then  otoBsed  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes  to  Ohili,  trav- 
elled aliin;:  the  I*aei(ic  cnxst,  and  finally  refunu^d  by  the 
Slraiis  (d'  .^la'.;ellan.  On  arriving;  at  liondon  in  ISdS 
he  Was  appuiiiied  eoii.siil  at  |)aniaseu.M,  where  he  ha<l 
gnat  innuciKc  with  the  Arab  trilxs.  He  travelled 
through  Svi-a.  and  added  to  his  publieal ions  a  volume 
on  L'ltfj-jthnYtt  Si/riii  (isT'Jl.  In  the  auiiie  year  ap- 
peared a  volume  which  he  had  prcpan-d  Ions  l>efore, 
on  ZuHzibitr:  V'ty,  Jtlatul,  ami  CviM.  His  visit  to 
Iceland  in  the  summer  of  1872  is  romrded  in  Ultima 
ThuU.  On  his  retora  ho  finnid  himself  appointodoon^ 


sul  at  Trieste,  and  hiL«  sinre  held  that  position.  tLoD^li 
making  various  jonrne>  .><  and  voyages  at  infer\aU.  One 
of  tiiese  was  to  Sind,  in  which  he  had  coiniiieDced  his 
adventurous  career ;  another  was  to  Nort  h  -  western  Ara- 
bia. These  furnished  the  subject  of  two  volanies,  Siad 
Rrvinted (1877)  and  The  G*M-Mina of  mtum  [\m). 
His  second  exiiedition  to  Midian,  oriranizi  !  nn  l.  rthf 
patronairc  of  tnc  khedive  of  Kpypt  br>iij:)it  i'aek.  LTciU 
treasures,  ethnological.  anthropuloj.'ical.  and  pe»ilf>^'icaL 
coins,  inscriptions,  maps,  ii!an.H,  and  photographs  of 
thirty-two  mined  cities,  antftwonty  li\  e  tons  of  mincrak 
for  anal^-sis.^  Hia  last  exmnlition  has  been  to  the  (joM 
Coast  of  West  Africa.  His  most  recent  litersry  wwk 
(18H2)  is  a  biography  of  the  Portuguese  poet  Camoens. 
with  a  full  ct>mmentarj'  on  his  great  epic,  Thf  Lim'iuL 

('apt.  Burton  has  published  altoj:ether  nearly  fil\v 
voluineH,  cliietiy  aiwunts  of  his  traveU.  He  is  cxpien 
a.s  a  .sW(;rdsuian,  hunter,  and  shot,  and  is  said  to  ha%« 
mai*tcred  twenly-niue  lainiuaee.-^  besides  several  dialects. 

BUSCH.  Jijuus  Hkrmann  MoKir/,  a  German  au- 
thor, was  bom  in  Dresden  in  IS2I.  Afrer  studfiu 
theology,  and  then  philosophy,  at  IxMpsic,  he  devoted 
himself  to  jounialisni.  iK^auie  f  iniiliar  with  Knirlish  lit- 
erature, iiii  1  translated  several  works  of  Pifkeas  and 
Tliaekeray  into  (lennan.  The  .vears  I'nuu  1>>4S  to  l>,il 
were  a  turninir-pi»int  in  his  life,  and  dini  ied  bis  alteo- 
tion  to  the  iMilitieal  problems  of  the  )Kri>Hl.  At  that 
time  he  held  republican  convicrtions,  and  as  thesrentsof 
1850  were  disoouradn^  in  this  respect,  aswell  as  damp- 
ening the  ho|)os  of  a  unifii-ation  of  <  n  njiaiiy.  lie  <x)Ti- 
clu'lixl  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  with  a  viewi.f 
settlini;  down  ;ls  a  fanner.  He  went  in  l  >'il.  extended 
his  journey  through  a  larse  part  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Wcsti  ni  States,  and  made  a  more  ))rotractcd  llajb 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  As  he  found  himself  disappointed 
in  the  ideals  he  had  cherished,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  in  the  spring  of  18r»2.  In  the  next  year  he  eais 
an  accoimt  ot  his  ub(ter\'ations  and  cxpcrieiiceji  in  a  book 
called  WanderingB  betmeen  tKe  Midton  and  the  ifinv- 
tijipi. 

Subsequently  he  undertook  several  other  «rteuii« 
journeys;  he  spent  some  time  in  Sleswick-Holstein.  ts 
mform  himself  by  his  own  ol>servation  of  the  conditioa 
ofthocountiy  under  Banish  rule;  bi'tween  18.V>and  l.S.'>9 
he  three  times  visited  the  Ka.st,  im-lusive  of  Egypt  au<l 
Nubia.  The  litenry  outeoiue  id"  llicse  years  of  tnivil 
Were  Sr/itrsin)/-  //<,l.f/t  inist  Ji,-  hriijr  (''Letters  on  Sl«»i- 
wick-Holstein  ' ),  Jiil'/rr  aim  tlrm  Orient  ("  Pioturi'S 
from  the  East"!,  and  I'h'ne  H'dll/nhrt  tinc/i  Jn-U'nilem: 
Bilder  ohnr  IJiHi^rusduine  ("A  Pilgriuuigc  to  JerUflS> 

lem:  Pictures  without  Glories  "j.  In  tbet»  mitiiifl 
Boseh  shows  hintsdf  identified  with  the  realistie  sdiod 

In  his  polities  he  now  ln'^ran  to  side  with  the  (loth* 
fr.u  tion.  Alter  ls."((')  he  coiitriliute<l.  with  (iiistav  Kri'y- 
tag  and  Julian  Seliiiiidt.  to  tin?  liteniry  and  j>i.iliti<al 
weekly  GrtnzlMjtnu  the  editorship  of  whi6h  devolved 
UDon  nim  irom  l8/i9  till  the  outbreak  of  the  SIcMridc- 
Holstein  war.  In  1864  he  entered  the  service  of  Daks 
Fivderick  von  August enburg,  whoee  interests  he  advih 
cated  in  Kid  by  his  jK-n.  When,  in  lSf>.'),  he  Kv-amt 
convinced  tliat  he  was  no  longer  in  hi.*  pkuf.  xs  the 
duke  dtn  lined  to  make  even  tlie  most  ne^v.^.s^ry  ctiiio-s- 
sions  to  the  rciiuirements  of  nationality,  be  took  hii 
leave  and  returned  to  Leipsic  his  former  place  of  rea> 
deuce,  where  he  resumed  the  editorsliip  of  the  Graa- 
boten.  Soon  aftorwanis  he  went,  at  the  call  of  the 
Government,  to  Hanover,  where  he  a.«isistcd  thedril 
commissioner  Von  Hanlenbcrg  as  manager  of  the  pwsi 
that  n'|>resentcd  the  policy  of  the  Government  Hit 
experience  at  tluit  time  has  Inen  nt-orded  in  Jfns  I'e- 
li>  ri/iitif/sjiihr  ill  J/ninmrrr  I  "  Tlie  Transition  Year  of 
Hanover").  In  the  fall  of  J  SOT  he  reiwiired  again  to 
Leipsic.  and  used  his  pen  in  the  ^'i^dication  of  the  new 
Older  of  things  in  Germanv.  Beaides»  he  wrote  (fi^ 
lowing  Ijenormant  i  rn^'grhfc^e  det  €hni«i*l»("Eatneit 
History  of  the  K;uit '  i,  and  fr^ni  dix  uments  collcii*^ 
in  America  a  JJistury  of  the  Munnuiis.  In  Kebruaiy, 
1870,  he  leoeiTed  an  appointment  in  the  Ibieign  eSes 
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ac  Berlin  for  the  end  of  ^Msomg  end  edvocatin;;  in 
the  public  press  tbe  fdees  and  tfane  of  the  ehuxxfllur. 
irith  whoiu  ho  hail  dose  nlaticiny.  IIo  iiocoMipaiiitu 
Bismarck  in  the  rn-iich  cauiiiaiL'ii.  ntaincd  liis  ptisi- 
tion  after  nitiimin;.'  with  hiiii  li  fiii  \  <  t>aill<  s  till  March, 
187<i,  and  ouDtinuea.  in  conacc-UoD  with  Uie  chanoellur 
to  tM  preeeni  tinM.  Hannngagabi  qwuteiro  jrears  in 
Hanover  ead  aone  time  in  LeiiwiB,  writing  political 
papers  ibr  the  ChaAalm  and  some  works  tondiing 
npon  the  hisforj'  of  cnltuir — viz.  Ikutxrhnr  VtJMitimor 
("Huiiiur  uf  the  IVoplc  in  (Jinnany"),  Dnitscfttr 
V(Jkxt//itul>f  (•'(icrmati  Pujmlar  Notions"),  Di*"  f/ulf 
aite^i't  (**  (tood  Old  Times  ' ).  alw  trans^lat  ions  of  some 
writinasof  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Hart e.  AKirirh.  andArte- 
moe  WanL  under  the  title  Amarikauiiiche  Uamorutm 
mut  iVbtwbatoi— he  published  in  the  fall  of  1878  a  part  of 
liux  fliarj'  kept  durin:?  the  French  eain|>aiKn,  under  the 
title  Ciiiiitt  liijannrrk  and  hi*  ( Leipsic,  GrunoW), 

after  »ubmili:n;:  the  manuscript  to  the  ehaneeilor  and 
amending  it  aix-ording  to  hin  8uj[;^e8ti(ms.  It  made  a 
peat  stir  cver;^'where,  and  ran  within  six  months  thruu^'h 
nve  laise  editions;,  besidea,  it^sppeared  m  seven  trans- 
ktimis  (two  American,  one  En^iish,  one  French,  one 
Dotdl,  "lit*  Swi  I  .-,h.  one  Russian).  The  peiieral  im- 
pression Was.  tliat  tliebtKik  is  based  on  strict  u  iiierencc 
1*1  t.u  t.  and  e.xaet.  uiiiiutc  observation.  Soon  aller  the 
piiblieation  of  this  work  Mr.  Buseh  a^rain  tixik  un  his 
n\sidenoe  in  Berlin,  where  his  free  intereourso  with  (he 
chancellor  jmve  him  an  opportonitv  to  serve  the  latter 
with  oontnbntiofns  to  the  presa,  wnidi,  on  aeooont  of 
the  inirxirtnnt  que^itionsi  they  d;si  us.sed  and  the  authen- 
tic soufi  e  Iroiii  which  they  were  known  to  emanate,  re- 
ceived L'em  ral  attention.  It  is  no.secri'l  that  ."^Ir.  Hasch 
has  euiiipleted  a  diary  wliicii  coven  the  whulo  time 
of  hie  dealin^'^  with  Bismarck,  and  fills  np  maogrgape 
left  in  the  publication  of  1878. 

BUSHNELL,  a  eity  of  McDonongh  oo.,  Til,  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Quin<  y  branch  and  the  Pt.  Ixniis 
division  of  the  Chicago.  Ibirlinjiton,  and  Quiney  Kail- 
luad.  It  i.H  als<i  on  the  Waliasli,  St.  Ixnii.s.  and  Pacific 
Hailroati.  It  lias  tlirec  liotcl.M,  a  national  bank,  two 
weekly  ncwspa|K  rs,  six  chun  hcs,  two  Schools,  and  the 
Western  Normal  College.  The  indnatiies  comprise  a 
floarHuin,  a  fenndry,  a  canning-ftotory,  and  mannfao- 
tures  of  pumps,  plouj^hs,  tiles,  pottery,  bricks,  and 
ci>rars.  It  was  settled  in  18.')2,  and  incorporated  as  a 
dty  in  1K77.    Population,  'I'MCk 

BITCH KR-lilUD.   See  Shrikr 

BUTLKR.  the  county-aeat  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.,  is  75 
tnilcH  8.  K.  of  Kansas  City,  on  a  branch  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Kailioad.  It  has  a  court-house,  opera-house, 
four  hotels,  two  national  banks,  two  daily  and  four 
weekly  newspapers,  six  chnrchcs,  eight  schofjls.  and  an 
academy.  It  lias  a  .saw-niill,  three  flour-mills,  a  wonllcn- 
fai-tory.  anil  a  carriage-t'ac(or\'.  It  ha.s  a  jiark,  and  is 
li»:hted  with  the  electric  liclit.  It  was  M-ttlcd  alxait 
1850,  but  being  destroyed  diirini;  the  Civil  War  it  w:is 
resettled  in  18G.').  There  are  coid-uiincs  in  the  vicinity, 
nd  Xugji  qoantitiea  of  eonl  are  ahipped  daily.  Popula- 
tion, chiefly  of  American  bhth,  2162: 

BLTTLER.  the  county-seat  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.,  is  on 
the  Coii<iiu(  iics.sing  Cn'ck,  ?>'.\  miles  N.  of  Pitthburjr, 
with  wliicli  if  is  coiniected  hv  a  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Iliiiln>a<l  and  by  the  New  York,  Pittsburg,  and 
Chica^>  Railroad.  It  is  al.Ho  a  termiinus  of  the  Kams 
and  Butler  Baihnad.  It  has  three  banks  (one 
national),  seven  ehurches,  irraded  schools,  three  floor- 

mill-i,  three  planiiiir  mills,  woMllt  ii  mills,  Hla\'c  ractor>% 
taniicn'.  and  L■la.»^-wnrks.    The  town  wa.s  laid  out  in 

\m.\.  '  l'<.]Mil.iii.,n.  :;ir,;!. 
BUTLER.  Bi;nja.viin  FRANia.i.v,  an  Amcrii  an  law- 
er.  Kcncral,  and  politician,  was  \nir\\  at  Pcerfield, 
^.  H..  Nov.  5,  1818.  Uia  fiither,  Capk  John  But- 
ler, who  had  served  under  Clen.  Jackson  at  New 
Orleun.s,  dle<l  wliilf  Hcniamin  was  an  infant,  and  hi.s 
iiioilier  Hoon  at'ur  removed  to  Iv<)well,  Mxss.  He 
LTalu.iii  1  at  Waterville  Colle;re,  Maine,  in  l^;;s; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lowell, 


Maaa.,  in  IMO.  He  beouiie  noted  aa  a  criminal  kw- 
yer  and  also  for  li»  adyoeair  of  the  rights  of  th« 

wiirkinj  clnssoa.  In  rxilitics  he  wsus  an  active  Demo- 
crat, and  attended  tlie  national  conventioii.s  of  his 
party  from  IH-Wto  ISiiO.  In  1S.*>:5  he  wa.s  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  was  a  memhcr  of 
the  State  con.stitutional  oonrention.  In  1X59  ho  was 
elected  to  the  State  aeoate,  and  previous  to  the  Civil 
War  he  was  twice  a  candidate  fbr  the  irovcmorship  of 
MaftvSaehiLsetts.  In  the  DemiH-ratic  national  conven- 
tion at  Ciiarleston.  S.  ('.,  in  May.  ISfiO,  he  nn.snct-oss- 
lully  endeaviired  to  ^ieou^e  a  sim|ile  reaffirmation  oi'the 
platl'onu  adoj)ted  at  Cincinnati  in  iH.'iti.  He  also 
strongly  opposed  the  nomination  of  S.  A.  Douglas 
as  certain  to  divide  the  Darty,  and  atead%  voted  for 
JcffenMn  DaTia  aa  the  Reridential  nomhieeb  AfctiM 
adjourned  convention  held  in  Baltimore,  .Tune  IS.  he 
took  part  in  the  proceed imr.s  until  tlu  n-  was  a  second 
^H-ession  of  Stnithem  men  on  ai  count  of  the  aihnitvsion 
of  Douglas  delegates  to  the  vacant  Beats.  Butler 
then,  with  a  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation, 
retired,  on  tbe  ground  that  there  had  been  "a  with- 
drawal in  part  of  a  majority  of  the  States."  While 
he  voted  for  Breckenridge  ft>r  President,  he  was  earn- 
estly in  favor  of  the  prescnation  of  the  Union,  and 
forewarneil  J'n Pm  liaiian  and  Gov.  Andrew  of 
Ma.>iw;uhuM'tts  of  the  designs  ol  the  Southern  leaders. 
He  had  alwaj-s  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Btato 
militia,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  a 
brigadier-general  When  l*r^  Unooln,  on  April  15, 
1861,  issued  a  call  to  the  States  for  troops  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  Gen.  Butler  ordered  the  repi- 
luenls  of  his  brigade  immediately  into  active  .serv  ice. 
Un  April  hi  the  Sixth  n^-uiment  lelt  Rot^ton,  and  two 
days  later  Gen.  Butler  followed  with  the  Eighth,  while 
two  other  of  his  regiments  proceeded  by  sea  tofWtrem 
MonriK;.  Finding  the  approjich  to  Baltimore obetnieted. 
Gen.  Butler  paaeed  down  the  Chesapeake  to  Annap- 
olis and  rsslored  communication  with  Wa,sliington. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  quietly  t<  ik  jk  >.s<  .>..sion  of  Ral- 
timorc,  and  May  I'i  was  appointc<i  hy  the  President 
a  major-general  of  volunieers  and  plai-ed  in  command 
of  the  department  of  Viiginia  with  headqoaitera  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  Here  he  was  at  once  confironted 
with  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  runaway 
slaves  of  Secessionists,  and  solved  it  by  declarinu  that 
slaves  as  property  were  "contraband  of  war.*'  In 
Fel)rnary,  1SC2,  tie  was  nlaccd  in  command  of  the 
militar>'  part  of  the  expcuition  which  sailed  to  Ship 
Island  in  order  to  operate  against  New  Orleans.  After 
Fumgiit  had  suceesstuUjr  pawed  the  forts  on  the  Mia* 
siaatppi  defending  the  approach  to  that  city,  Gen. 
BotMr  took  poRBcssion  of  it  on  May  1,  1802.  By  hia 
firmnc8.<*,  ingenuity,  and  administrative  ability  he  pre- 
served onler  and  j)ubUc  health  in  a  city  noted  tor  ite 
hostility  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  and  its  liability 
to  dangerous  epidemics.  I^ven  his  famous  "woman 
order, ' '  which  was  widelyminntai)reted  and  denonnced, 
secured  its  object  by  its  mere  publication.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment by  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks.  In  Novemhcr,  18f..'5, 
Gen.  Butler  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  \'irginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  formed 
a  plan  for  the  capture  of  Richmond  by  operations  fmm 
the  south  side  of  the  James.  On  May  5,  IMtVl,  with 
the  Army  of  the  James  he  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hondred,  and  intrenched  himself  there  in 
nnlcr  to  C0H>|Mnte  with  the  Army  of  the  I'ntoniac, 
then  approaching  fmm  the  north.  But  (Jen.  Rcanrc- 
i:ard,  who  wa.s  summoned  from  Charleston,  checked 
his  advance,  and  a  few  days  later  nio^t  of  his  troope 
were  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Polonuu-.  In  th« 
fbllowiuf^  November  b«  waa  on  duty  in  New  York  City 
suppressing  anti-draft  riota,  and  wa*  afterwards  sent  on 
an  expeditinti  a-ain.st  Fort  Fisher  in  North  Carolina, 
hut  n'tnrneil  williout  success,  and  Soon  af\er  was  re- 
lieveil  of  iiis  command.  In  IStifi  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  mcaauroa 
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pnipnscd  for  tlic  rconnstnictidn  of  flic  Poutlirm  Stntos, 
aii'i  Mas  urgent  fur  tlio  iiii|iea<  liiiK'iit  of  I'rt's.  Jolinson. 
Ho  also  ailvooatc'd  tlic  paymeDt  of  tlic  national  Iwrnls 
in  U'gtd  tenders  whenever  gold  was  not  specified  in  the 
bono.  He  continued  to  raprescnt  his  distiict  in  Cod- 
greas  till  1878,  thoufrh  tbere  was  groving  duutisflustion 
among  the  Il<!piil)lican.s  with  his  course  nn  financial  and 
otlicr  questions.  In  |S7S  he  was  noniinafci]  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachnsetts  by  an  indi  pt  n  l' nt  1  >i m.k  ratic 
convention,  but  wius  defeated.  In  !»ulis«<|iient  jears  he 
received  the  regular  Democratic  nomination,  althoaph 
he  did  not  declare  his  retorn  to  the  Democntic  party 
until  1880.  Finally,  in  November,  1882,  be  was  elected 
to  the  position  ol'  governor,  which  he  had  Ion;?  sonehu 
BUTLER,  El-!7..\nCTH  SotrniERDKN,  an  Enaliah  art- 
ist, wa.s  burn  in  I/msanne,  .Switzi  rland,  in  1844.  Her 
maiilen  name  was  'rh<imp.son.  Siie  studied  at  Sontli 
Kcnaintrton.  She  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
eoiy  in  IST-^.  hor  picture  that  year  Ywins  entitled  Miss- 
ing. Tlic  followlmt  year  .she  sent  to  (lie  RdQpiI  Acnd* 
May  The  SoU^M.  This  work  was  the  pnnt  suoeefls 
of  the  exhiUtion,  and  established  the  artist's  reputa- 
tion. It  wan  pnn'lia.H'd  by  tlic  qTieen.  SuK^cquontlv  she 
-miiitcil  Tiic  f wcnty-ciL'bth  HcL'iment  at  (^uatn-  lJr.i.s. 
laluklava,  Tlic  lo  turn  fnun  1  nkernian,  'I  lie  Mai^nif- 
icat,  'Listed  lor  the  Connaupht  Hangers,  On  Duty. 
Tho  Soots  Ora:^  advancing,  Cavalry  at  a  Gallop,  and 
other  works  nuuniy  describing  inddents  of  milttary  lite. 
Mrs.  Bntler^s  woni  hate  been  eztnyasnntly  pranwd 
and  ahuuRt  as  cxtravapantlv  censured.  Hhe  is  an  artist 
of  very  great  ability,  and  licr  faults  are  evidently  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  a  lack  of  training.  Her  ilrawin-.' 
is  faulty  and  her  composition  laeks  unity,  but.  on  I  lie 
other  hand,  her  characteriziitiou  is  almost  alwavs  ex- 
cellent^ and  not  only  does  she  deal  adequately  with  in- 
cident, bat  as  a  rale  lier  sal^ecte  as  wnoke  an  tieated 
with  fire  and  force. 

BUTT,  Isaac  (1813-1879),  an  Irish  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, the  originator  of  tlic  1  Ionic  Rule  niovenient,  was 
born  at  (Jlenfin,  county  Done^'al.  in  1813.  His  father 
was  the  Kpiwopalian  clerininan  of  that  place,  and  the 
family  claimed  descent  from  the  0  Donnelb,  the  an- 
cient Iribh  chiefs  of  TyreonDcll.  Isaac  graduated  at 
Tiinttjr  College,  Dublin,  in  J832  with  lugk  dasakal 
end  nadiematied  honon,  and  in  1880  was  appointed 
Wbately  pmfcssor  of  political  economy  in  that  college. 
While  an  un  icrgraduale  he  had  assisted  in  foundins 
the  Ihihlin  Vnivrntit}/  .]ftif/nziiif,  and  wa.s  fir  Sf^nic  time 
its  editor.  In  IH.'iH  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1840  sppeared  before  the  Honse  of  Lords  as  counsel  for 
the  corporatioD  of  DuUin  agaioBt  tlie  Irish  Corporation 
Reform  Act  As  an  able  and  eloquent  rapresentatire 
of  the  Pnitesfant  con.'scrA  afivc  party  he  was  choiicn  an 
aldmnan  of  Dublin,  that  he  iniulit  oppose  in  the  cor- 

1)onition  .Milcnnan  Daniel  O  ('onncll,  th>  n  nL'ilatinir 
or  a  repeal  of  the  l.  nion.  in  1844  he  became  (juccn's 
a)uns«>l.  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  great  trials, 
eiril  and  (Kiliticsd,  in  Ireland  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
appeared  in  defence  of  W.  Smith  O'Brien  and  others 
when  tried  for  treason  in  J  848.  His  eloquence  and  con- 
ser^  atism  catised  him  to  be  invited  to  England  to  speak  in 
advocacy  of  protc<  tion,  and  in  May,  1852,  he  was  elected 
to  I'arliumeut  from  the  lM)rough  of  Harwich,  England. 
In  the  same  year  he  w.is  elected  iu*  a  Lilwrul  Conscrsa- 
ti  vc  fn)w  Youghal,  Indand,  but  durim:  the  thirteen  yean 
he  held  this  poMtion  his  oninions  gradually  changed  and 
he  beGame  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmenton.  In  1864  be 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  an  important  mercantile  ease 
in  In  land,  and  did  not  return  to  Farlianu  nt.  Ho  was 
next  cn  .'aired  in  defem-e  of  pome  Fenian  prisonen*,  ami 
for  four  ycan<  devoted  himself  disinterestedly  and  a.s.'^id- 
uously  to  the  t.ask,  in  which  he  w.as  finally  suwciwful. 
ffis  noerous  labors  in  their  behalf  won  for  him  the 
oonSoenee  of  the  Irish  peonle.  The  disestablisliment 
o^tbe  Irish  Church  haviog  oeen  effected,  a  meeting  of 
the  renn'sentatives  of  alletBSses  of  Irishmen  was  held 
in  Dublin,  May  19,  1870,  tocuusider  the  needs  of  their 
oountiy  and  tmir  pwsent  dutgr.  Mr.  Butt 's  address  on 


this  occasion.  unaniniou.slv  endorse*!  by  the  a.-ss^  niMv, 
was  the  foundatiim  of  thellomc  Rule  movement.  He 
a.sko«l  for  an  Irish  I'iirliament  to  have  the  management 
of  its  local  affairs,  while  leaving  to  the  imperial  Pariia- 
menteonqilete  oontiol  of  inpofial  ii^^  On  this 
basis  he  wns  elected  to  Pluhauent  fnm  Lieaefiek  ni 
ISTI,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Home  Hole  njciit- 
U're.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  amoritr  the  Iri-'h 
people,  and  Nov.  Is.  Is7  !.  a  more  effective  nreariii;!- 
tion  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  League.  In  the  following  Fcbruaiy.  though  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  Paniament, 
they  elected  fifty-seven  members  favonible  to  Uome 
Riiic.  I'ndcr  the  lea  lership  of  Mr.  Butt  they  prS" 
sented  to  ilie  Hoilic  of  ('onuiioiis  .«M-hemcs  of  practical 
IcL'i.'-latio!!  for  the  anidior  ii  ii  i:i  of  the  Irish  people.  H-s 
own  proirnimme  of  l^emd  Relorm  he  summed  uj)  in  the 
thrcH*  I's— Fixity  of  Tenors,  Fair  Rent,  and  Free  Sale. 
Mr.  Butt  however,  opposed  the  policy  of  obetrnotaoo 
which  more  anient  Home  Rulers  were  b^^nning  to 
employ.  In  1877  be  left  Parliament  on  thts  account, 
but  returned  in  the  following  session,  when  the  disseo- 
sion.*^  iu  his  party  ha<l  Ixjen  .somewhat  hamioniuHl.  On 
iuxount  of  tailing  health  he  did  not  resume  hi.*  piai< 
as  leader,  thoui;h  he  spoke  in  advoi-acy  of  intcnucdia'e 
education  and  other  measures  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
Ho  died  in  Dublin,  May  5,  18T'.<.  Some  of  his  eadlf 
ooottibotioos  to  the  JJvbHn  Umoeni^  Maifaxme  wen 
made  under  the  name  of  "  Edward  SteTonsnn  O^Brien." 

and  have  been  published  se[)aratcly.  He  anerwanls 
Iiublishe<l  wme  ItN-tures  on  political  economy,  a  ///.«/ory 
ifftlir  Kii>;;thnn  of  Jtu/ii  llM'idi.  various  paniplilctr-  on 
Irish  ipiestions.  anil  a  I'nictiait  Troitittf  on  the  jL*tK  fif 
Coiitj/mX'itiiiii  to  Ti iiitnt*  in  IrHitnd 

BUTTE  CITY,  the  connty-scat  of  Silver  Bow  co.. 
Mont,  is  65  miles  8.  of  Helena  and  4.50  miles  N.  of 
Ogden.  Utih.  on  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railmad.  It 
has  four  hotels,  three  Iwinks  (one  national),  two  daily 
and  two  weekly  ne\vspa|K'rs,  six  chun-hes.  and  a  trmde  1 
school.  The  business  of  the  town  is  directly  connei-tcii 
with  silver-minine.  There  are  two  foundries,  two  ore- 
concentrators,  and  sevcnil  s'lver  ijunrtz-mills  and  smelt- 
ers. The  city  is  on  the  .MUnLi  rrt  .slope  of  a  monotaia 
5600  feet  above  the  sea-levd,  A  plaoeraining  «u» 
was  established  here  hi  1869.  but  it  afterwards  oedinra 
until  187."),  when  quartz  mills  were  j  nt  in  o|>emtion. 
In  I8TC1.  Rutte  City  was  incorporated,  and  its  property 
is  now  valncfl  at  iijOKK^Wfi.  Fvpohtion,  duciy  01 
foreign  birth,  3363. 

BulTURFLIES,  North  American.  Dunn?  the 
Pec  Vol  IV  |*«t*1>'rtyycar«theLepidopterist8of  Amer- 
p.  627  Ami  'C*  b*'*  greatly  increa-xcd  their  ston*  of 
ed.  (l^fiM  information  respecting  the  butterflies  of  this 
VMa.ta.).  ,.,,nt",,ietit.  It  is  now  niaiutnincd  that  there 
'  is  little  real  identity  Ix'twccn  the  KuroiK-an  and  North 
American  ini«»et-fauna — that  while  in  some  few  in- 
stances there  may  W  found  grounds  on  which  to  base  an 
argument  in  favor  of  identity,  in  the  lari'c  majority  of 
ea.sefl  no  such  oorrespondenoes  exist  Alt  houL'h  Bored 
and  Alpine  kinds,  such  as  the  stronct-ilying  Vancsssns 
and  Coliades,  have  migrated  in  hieh  latitudes,  yet  when 
all  these  are  duly  nnte<l  they  wifi  be  £rand  to  be  ka 
than  one  dozen  in  numlH^r. 

Among  the  districts  that  are  rich  in  Icpi  lopterma 
insects  are  Califoniia  aud  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  Rocky  MounUuns;  According  to  Bdwards. 
up  to  the  year  1853  there  wen  137  known  qieoies  a 
the  United  States  and  British  North  Ameiica.  Withta 
ei^dit  years  01  more  were  added,  but  since  that  date  at 
knust  M\  others  have  been  iluly  eataloinie<l  and  de- 
scribed, so  that  .'lO".)  si)ecies  an*  now  recorded. 

The  study  of  their  iiabits,  and  of  the  Structure,  jpow- 
ers,  and  uses  of  their  various  organs,  reveals  a  world  of 
marrels  to  naturalists.  A  butterfly  may  be  sdd  to  pcs- 
scfls  something  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  brain ;  it 
certainly  possesses  an  eye  for  colors,  and  has  prefer* 
enecs  in  perfumes  and  tints,  contacts  and  flsTora. 

The  mere  fiwt  of  botterilic*  being  '~  ^ 
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points  to  the  fact  that  their  eyes  are  hifrhly  developed, 
and  although  they  are  iittraottMl  by  briirnt  colors  ro 
Bln»n>rly  that  on  linit  takin::  (lifrht  tlu  v  sn  iiimmdiately 
proceed  to  extnu:t  sweets  t'rutu  fiuwcnj  that  the  action 
appeus  to  be  almost  automatic,  yet  Chete  is  reason  to 
beueve  that  they  possess  in  some  degree  a  vague  sense 
of  eoasdoiu  action  ;  althoui;h,  of  course,  from  acting 
Bp  constantly  under  the  inflnencc  of  external  impres- 
sions or  stiintihints,  butterflit's  do  not  exercise  the  same 
dfLTTOi"  iirnitisilrratinn  as  tlioso  insects  that  rank  higher 
in  till'  jwycholoijic  stjale,  as  ant.s.  bees,  etc. 

In  the  first  stage  the  caterpillar  Uvea  but  to  eat;  in 
the  s('cr>nd,  to  sleep ;  in  the  third,  to  rise  ss  it  were  su- 

t>tjriur  to  both,  and  to  gratify  more  refined  tatftes.  The 
jve  of  butterflies  for  besutifiil  colors  is  seen  not  only 
in  the  selection  of  particular  flowers,  but  also  in  the 
choiie  of  mates.  It  !s  <  :i<y  to  sec  how  readily  the  an- 
cients wore  led  to  note  in  tlic  temporal;)'  death  or  meta- 
niurpho^is  of  lepiduplerous  insects  ansloglM  Uiat  OOT- 
ivspond  with  U-lietii  in  iuunortolit^. 

Yonog  binls  Ke»!  the  neat  in  which  they  were  reared, 
but  caterpillars  that  form  tiest.s  (including  those  that 
vse  escrvmcnt  for  building  pur]  10^4:9,  those  that  arc 
calleil  carpenter  cat 01711  liars,  and  the  an^hitcctnral  cat- 
cri^illars  that  construct  trap-doors,  etc.)  have  had  no 
such  opportunity  fur  making  obsenations,  and  the 
knowledge  tb^  employ  K'cms  to  Ix*  inherited. 

Evendown  to  the  fommiion  of  their  s<KMetie<4  (for 
some  caterpillan  are  sociable)  their  conduct  ijs  well  reg- 
ulated. Ab  regards  what  may  be  termed  in  business 
languairc  our  account  with  tlicm,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
we  rivcive  lietieMtf.  which  are  nut  alwax-s  duly  estimated, 
and  sulfiT  lo.s.>*<'.s  wliidi  are  pcrliaps  unduly  estimated. 
They  supply  us  with  silk,  and  eat  our  wooUeo  stufis; 
thflgrwdintliefiiiotilioationofphuits,  and  yet  th^  de» 
stroir  Tcgatition. 

'The  Salt  Marsh  caterpillar"  (Sptlmmma  aa-m), 
which  is  a  native  of  New  York,  Marjlund.  and  A'ir- 
ginia.  brcetl.s  in  June  and  September.     It  clian;.'cs 
troiii  \vIi:(o  to  fox  color,  and  in  its  la.st  .skin  becomes 
nearly  black.    It  is  verj'  hairj'.    These  caterpillars 
cat  voraciously  day  and  night,  travelling  in  ni.Miads 
and  devouring  not  only  thejpcodaoe  of  corn-fields, 
hot  eqarso  anafrank  weeds.   iTie  summer  moth  comes 
out  of  the  pupa  .state  in  aVout  .seventeen  da>'8,  and  the 
autunuial  uiotli  in  about  thirty  time  dam    Tlic  Ih- 
tih'it  Aati-rim  is  also  found  here  and  in  (Wolina.  The 
\ipHto  Philmory  which  is  common  in  North  Americii 
from  New  York  to  Gcoigia,  is  wdl  known  from  its 
beauty  ■>  well  as  its  fiwquent  appeanmoe.  The  larva 
feeds  upon  the  ifrfttofedttn  mpntarm^  and  the  butter- 
fly deliglit.s  to  frc<|ti(  nt  the  Mo.s.som8  of  peach  trtjcs. 
Ine  Actirnt  hum.  whii  h  is  found  in  the  above  Slates 
excepting,'  (icorL'ia.  lia.n  wiitgs  that  arc  chiefly  of  a 
beautiful  pea  j-'recn  color.    The  pctstcrior  ones  are  fur- 
nished with  two  broad  tails  with  the  extremities 
crimped.   The  Sphinx  Ccavlma'uifyaad  in  New  York, 
Mary  land,  and  Virginia.   The  esterptlfaur  is  pale  green, 
with  white  stri|K's  and  a  pink  tail.    Heine  very  destruc- 
ti\'e  in  fobac<'o-]ilaiitatioii.s.  it  is  systematically  dcstmyed 
by  (•uUivatiit>;.    Tlu"  chrvsalis  is  i  licsinut  ctilnrcd.  'i'lie 
moth  breeds  all  through  the  summer,  and  obtains  in 
aomc  pbccs  the  name  of  "meaqoito  hairi^"  finmi  the 
popular^  eiTor  that  it  pngn  «pmi  momiitoos.  The 
Sftfumfa  pnmethea  is  ftmnd  in  New  Yorit,  Pennsyl- 
vania. MarA'land,  and  Vir.L'inia.    The  ( afcrpillar  on  Vic- 
ing fully  develojicd  selects  a  perfect  leal'  oi  s;»ss;ifras 
or  spice-wood,  and  allach(>s  it  lirmly  to  the  branch  by 
windin::  around  it  many  threads  of  fine  ycllowLsh-brown 
sUk.    Tlic  caterpillar  then  draws  the  edges  of  the 
kaves  toccther,  and  encases  itself  in  a  cocoon  of  fine 
stRMfi^  silk,  in  which  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  pupa 
state  hidden  and  pnitcefed  ;  for  althoui-di  the  leaf  turns 
from  green  to  brown  and  Is  lin.illy  .swept  away,  the 
chrj'salis  in  it.s  ciM?oon  is  IhhukI  by  ii.'-  silken  cords  to  the 
tree,    tkmie  of  these  insects,  however,  retire  in  May, 
and  the  ima^o  appears  in  June. 
4ia3h  which  IB  peculiar  to  the  United  Ststea,  pre- 
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sents  attractions  to  the  student,  for  in  this  species 
there  is  a  true  poh-niori)hism  and  also  a  sctuwjnal  poly- 
morjdiisui  in  iMjth  sexes — that  is  to  say,  comuion  parents 

Erociuce  oflspring  of  difl'erent  and  di.stinct  tyjH's  and  of 
oth  sexes,  and  great  differences  exist  iKtwun  their 
vernal  and  autumnal  broods.  Mr.^  Kdwards  gives 
interesting  particulars  on  tlu^e  and  similar  points,  and 
states  that  the  Ajax  female  hovers  over  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  trees  until  she  finds  one  suitable.  Then, 
after  l'.\lancini;  by  the  rapid  fluttering  of  her  wini.'S. 
she  stands  lor  an  iiistiint  with  lesrs  stn'tchcd  at  lull 
length,  i>crjicndicn]ar  to  the  Inidy.  and  eurvini:  down  the 
abdomen  till  it  touches  the  smface,  deposits  a  single 
egg,  then  ffiea  away  to  return  to  a  sooowl  leaf,  and  so 
on  fur  consecutive  days,  leaving  but  one  egg  on  eadi 
leaf  Here  other  uieeets  attadc  theOL  A  aeariefe 
spider  hardly  laiger  than  the  eggs  punotures  and  snoka 
them  dry. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  se.isutial  polyTiioi  [  liism 
in  the  CW<Vm  Eitnjtfimi^  in  the  lowlands  of  Culiforuia 
that  ia  periodically  ecrrr:U(  nurted,  fur  it  has  four  brooda 
per  annum.  The  A/^n/"'***  JMaaa  ia  fimd  of  the  por- 
ple  flowers  of  the  iron-weed.  It  fteds  fiom  eleven 
o'clock  to  three.  bi>intr  st^nsitive  to  coul  air.  Edwards 

siiys:  "The  (  Irasl  between  the  two  soxes  in  thi.s 

species  has  no  parallel  among  North  .Vmerican  butter- 
flies. In  the  in~tan<'o  of  Patnlio  'J)triitui  there  are 
females  of  twii  c.il  .r.^,  one  of  which  resembles  the  male 
in  color  and  markiugSi  and  the  other  (C^'niiewtKwhile 
different  in  color,  tetams  the  maikings.  In  P.  Turmu 
there  are  many  eases  where  the  two  colors  arc  mingled 
in  the  .same  iii'lividual.  giving  them  a  brown  nr  niottlcMl 
appcamnce ;  but  in  Duiim  the  sexes  im-  aKsiluieiy 
separated  in  color,  and  on  the  upper  surtace  as  widely 
separated  in  maricinga  On  part  of  the  lower  snr&oe 
there  ia  a  TBaemUance,  baft  aqy  other  two  speeiea  of 
.lr<7vniiu'that  may  be  adeeted  are  nearer  each  other 
than  are  the  two  sexes  of  A* 

The  Giap(ti  Comma  is  found  in  the  P^tern  and 
.Middle  kState.s,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  British 
America,  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois. 

The  rapid  and  highly  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
fully  grown  chr^-salis  strips  off  its  skin  and  legs^  with- 
out losing  its  hold  on  the  wood  from  which  it  ts  sus- 
pended. 13  extremely  interesting,  although  all  suspended 
ehiy.sali  Is  perform  similar  operatinns.  When  com- 
pletely disenirat'cd  it  is  soil  and  uncui,  rcil,  s.i  ihiii  the 
imago  may  be  seen  and  divided,  but  speeilily  a  \  iseous 
fluid  is  esaded  that  hardens  and  forms  a  strong  pro- 
tecting coverin({.  In  about  eleven  days  it  emerges,  the 
wings  atone  bemg  undeveloped,  although  complete  in 
miniature.  They  soon,  however,  enhircc,  and  in  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  arc  dr>'  and  stroni;  and  n»a<ly  for  use. 

In  Isso.  ll  ii-^.n  L.  von  lleizeiistein  discuvere^l  the 
larva  (d'  Sinf  rinthut  (-aUri  feeding  on  pii  kerel  weeil. 
This  he  regards  as  a  link  between  true  >iiliini;iila3  and 
BombycidsB.  It  was  night,  and  the  salt  marshes  near 
a  summer  retreat  a  few  miles  from  New  Orleans  were 
ilhimiuated  for  miles  by  electric  lights  when  the  search 
thus  rewarded  was  nia<le.  This  specimen  does  not 
really  U'long  to  the  L'cnus  Siii'riiitfiu*,  but  is  clerirly 
distinct  It  is  of  great  size  and  Ixjautv.  The  fore 
wings  are  of  pale  slate-color  with  dark  or  cloudy  bands ; 
the  hind  win?H  have  a  white  crescent  in  the  middle 
surrounded  by  a  deep  black  band,  and  the  remaining 
surface  of  the  wings  is  shaded  off  with  brilliant  crim.son. 
The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  comparatively  less  vivid, 
with  the  exeeptloTi  of  a  lart'c  crim.son  i)at<li  on  the 
primariea  The  outer  margins  of  these  are  deeply 
notched,  and  have  by  degrets  lighter  and  darker  tints. 
The  antennse  are  very  prominent,  strongly  serrated,  and 
of  extraordinary  lengtli.  The  di.s<?overer  piooeeos  to 
point  out  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  seven 
different  8pc<'ies  of  the  irenus  or  sub-genus  Smerinthui, 
whic  h  are  s<'parate<l  from  Sphiu'  cs  proper — namely, 
>S'.S',  iji'inin'itiix,  t»>/'>]xf,  jiii/litiiiiis  oi'  the  Southern 
States;  S.  Anti/lu.s  and  moili.itiix  of  the  Ii:ikc  region: 
a.  axaocatut  of  the  Eastern  States ;  and  &  ophthai 
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imSau  of  Gifilbniia;  tnd  that  none  exceed  tbiee  and 

a  half  inches  in  Im  julth,  while  this  iiieasurea  five 
inches,  and  is  of  anuihcr  Htylc  of  toloration. 

Tht'  Arf/i/nniit  Lftn  is  found  in  the  Yostuiitc  distritt 
of  C'alitbrnia  and  in  Oregon.  The  sexes  in  this  snocica 
an  fxently  unlike,  while  throughout  the  rest  of  thu  ex- 
tenaive  genua  Argynxm  tbey  naemUe  each  other  reiy 
dosdy. 

The  Arrfirnnix  A>T'7r'7('«';/V  bolnrifr!'  to  the  vnnc_\"sncar 
Viririnia  City.  Xev.,  in  thu  wwnu  canutis  of  tht?  nionn- 
tains,  and  hy  Wa.shne  I.ake.  The  tliL-iu  i.s  .swift ;  they 
nirt  ly  aliu'ht ;  the  mah',saru  pugnaciou.s  and  chase  each 
othet.  On  aivuunt  of  the  irrejrularity  of  the  surfiiec 
of  the  grvuiid  and  the  "sage-brush"  it  is  difficult  to 
take  these  in.sects  on  the  wing. 

LH'f/then  BtuJanani  is  found  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
distributed  in  the  United  States,  Enrope,  Western 
Asa.  Afr:<a,  Mauritiui<,  India,  and  and  the 

KiLsteru  Arehipehigo.    It  has  palpi  »)  lar?:c  as  to  ap- 
pear as  an  iniinensc  rostrum  projcctini;  from  tlic  fnmt  j 
of  the  head]  which  may  serve  t*)  protect  the  spiral 
tongue,  jet  other  genera  are  withnut  eaich  protection. 

maleB  are  tetiapod  and  the  females  bcxapod.  They 
are  peaceable,  thouirb  Kbcrty-loving  insoets,  for  they 
eat  foavrs  very  unwillint-dy  in  ronfin(Mni'nt. 

The  Siitiirnnt  Cxrnpui  is  extremely  handsome.  Tlic 
winus  are  riehly  eolnred — oninv'c-brown,  buff-<x)Ior,  re<l- 
bruwn,  iiearl-eolor,  blood-color,  white — and  the  serpen- 
tine lines  and  markings  form  a  beautiful  design.  The  < 
caterpillar  leeda  on  plum  tieea.  It  ia  thidi  and  fleaby 
and  of  pale  green.  The  eoooon  fiimiaheB  ailk  wbien 
may  Iw  utilized. 

Amonir  the  Ije])idoptei^>ns  insects  of  New  York  may 
be  Uii m i<  iic,l  the  ('nlliniiirphd  I'/n/Ili'ra,  that  contin- 
ues lirec'iiii.'  all  the  snmmer,  the  caterpillar  feeding  on 
the  cross  Wort,  corn,  peas,  wheat,  etc. 

Other  New  York  butlorflica  are  Spilotoma  now, 
Oeometra  tramt-erxiita,  JJii/ntha  attfuarius,  Cernto- 
enmpa  imperiiUis,  Ni>cttia  nmlularis,  Sniloaomn  Arge^ 
Noetna  NimdiOt  MdUcea  PluiSthon,  MdUaea  Tharm^ 
CatoaUa  Mfptome^  iMkptkt  Mb,  Nfmakidk  Arttmt^ 


CRavenmt  PheXut,  SpHnmma  JEgJf,  Sphinx  I^fnu, 
etc.  Inc  Gliiucfipis  PhnJa*  is  also  Xbund  m  Nev 
England,  Maryknd,  and  Carolina. 

Bibliography  of  LcpMoptara.— Peale,  Lepidoj^tn,  Ammi 
oana ;  Edwards,  BvAitrfiitM  of  North  America,  £iitOiBol«gical 
Society,  Philadelphia;  Abbott,  /luwU  of  Gtorgim;  Cruuc; 
PupiUoiu  Exiftiqitea  ;  Hniris.  Intuit  of  ManmchioeUt ;  LDca% 
Papitloiu  Eiotiquf^ ;  Packard,  Guide  to  Ikf  /^udf  of  Imtteff 
Riley,  Amrrican  F.ntomolmji*t ;  Say,  AtmioaM  AUemoUfg; 
Drnry-Wcstwood.  Kxatic  A'Nfonuitonr,  Svda.,  Loadon;  Oii|e> 
tan  and  Fchlcr,  Vienna,  Lepidoptera.  (a.  A.  P.) 

BUZZARD  (Fr.  hvuard  or  Ix)w  I^t.  bu.*in  or 
See  Vol  IV  *°  iuferfor  kind  of  hawk,  not  fitted 

p.  i-K  Am!  for  sporting  purposes  like  the  siiwies  of 
«d.  (p  ftJ3  Faleo,  A^tnr,  and  Accipitrr,  and  ou  that  ac- 
I^ln.  ed.).  ^gjj^  despiaed  by  ialeunors,  being  sluggish 
and  verj'  timid.  The  name  is  particularly  prrtment 
to  the  eoininon  luizzard  of  Knropo,  I'  lf'ti  rri!>/irrif,  b'Jl 
is  al.-?o  apjilied  to  v;irinus  other  siK-eies  of  the  lanrc  t'^"?^ 
mopolitan  ueniis  Ihiim.  The*!  are  all  larire.  heavy 
hawks,  wit  hout  a  tooth  upon  the  beak,  of  com tki rati vely 
slow  flight.,  subdsling  upon  the  moot  humble  qoany, 
and  eveikia  some  c*se&  upon  carrion.  Ofthennnc^ 
ous  deaenbed  species,  North  Auenca  fMflBeaaea  nine. 
The  best  known  is  the  red-tailed  buzzard  or  hen-hawl, 
B.  lifrraiUx,  and  its  scveml  varieties,  generally  ili>tnb- 
utcd  in  North  Anierica  ;  tlie  red-shouldere<l,  B.  liumtuf, 
and  the  broad-winged^  B.  Ft-nngyh-nuicug,  arc  other 
I  oomOHin species  of  the  Lastern  United  States.  A  West- 
em  apede8i.fi.  Stoaut»mLvi  extremely  abundant  ^  it 
b  nearest  B.  wlgarii  of  Europe.  The  rough-legged 
buzzanl.'',  distiniruished  from  all  the  foregoing  by  having 
the  shank  feathen-d  to  the  toes,  fonn  a  gonu-s  apart,  Ar- 
I  cliil'iit'T).  of  which  there  are  two  North  American  s|>ecie9, 
A.  Ut  If  opus  mnctijohnimia  and  A.  frmif/iiirti* ;  the 
latter  a  larse.  hand.some,  and  vcrj*  distiiK-t  species  of 
Weatem  North  America,  the  former  a  variety  of  the 
European  A.  Imjnjius.  All  these  birds  are  of  ecotiomie 
importance  from  their  good  serricee  in  the  deetructioa 
offidd  -mice.  Populariy,  the  name  "  buasanl "  ia  nus* 
applied  Ukoeriain  of  the  Oatlnitidn.  (b>c.) 


c. 


CABANEL,  Alexandre,  a  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  MontpcUicr,  Sept.  28,  1823.  Ue  was  a  pupil 
of  Picot,  and  obtained  in  lH4ri  a  grand  priie.  and  went 
to  Kome  with  a  penaion.  Having  returned  to  Paris, 
ho  exhibited  between  1850  and  1853  a  St  John  and 
The  Death  of  Closes.  He  pained  a  medal  of  the  first 
class  in  18,'')").  and  was  chosen  a  uiemlx'r  of  the  Insti- 
t  iile  as  the  MiiTessor  of  Horace  \'ernet  in  Iht'dJ.  Among 
his  works  are  Marj-  iMatrdalen  ;  A  Nvmph  carried  on 
bya  Faun  (1859);  The  Hirth  of  Venus  (lStj3);  Lu- 
cretia  and  Tarc|uin  (Ib77);  and  numerous  portraits. 
He  h,is  a  high  reputation  as  a  portnut^paintcr. 

CABLE,  Georqe  VV.,  an  American  author,  was 
bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1844.  His  business-career 
bc;:an  in  1>'")0,  and  was  interrupted  by  his  enlistment 
as  private  in  the  (^"oiitederatc  arin;»' in  iSij.!  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  to 
mercantile  life,  in  which  he  was  closely  employed  uu- 
tfl  1879.  He  begun  his  literal^'  career  about  1869  in 
oomwetHm  with  the  FSwi/me.  Hia  fint  atones  ao- 
poared  b  SerUtna't  MiMoAie  and  Amieteiuf  Jmtmm^ 
and  were  aften\'ards  collected  and  published  by  Serib- 
ncr  in  a  volume  ctititled  Old  ('rci>le  Vrn/n,  in  1877. 
This  volimie  was  soon  followed  by  Th»'  Gniiuli.'i.tiinis, 
Mtultimr  /frljilii'iie,  and  Thr  Ilistonj  qf  AVic  Orhun*. 
In  lS7y,  Mr.  Cable  withdrew  from  commerdal  life  with 
the  determination  to  devote  himadf  entirely  to  litera- 
ture, to  which  resolution  heatill  adheres.  Ills  novels 
have  the  nMrit<tf  breakiiiig  new  ground  in  their  deacrip- 


tions  of  life  amonir  the  creolo  population  of  LooiaiaDa, 
and  the  recognition  awarded  him  as  a  ficdoo*wriler  of 
high  ability  baa  been  veiy  genenl,  and  in  nuu^eMea 

enthusiastic. 

CADILLAC,  the  oounty-scat  of  Wexford  co. ,  Mich., 
is  on  Clam  Lake  and  on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indi- 
ana Railroad,  9S  miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  a 
bank,  six  hofi  ls,  an  opera-house,  a  weekly  new.sjv.ijier. 
si.x  churehes,  cuod  siliouls.  and  wait-r-works.  It  cir- 
rics  on  a  larire  trade  in  Innilier,  has  thirteen  .-^aw  milk 
three  planing-mills.  and  manufactures  of  machinery  and 
furniture.  It  w;is  settled  in  1871,  incorporatetl  as  the 
viUafl»  of  Chun  Lake  in  1874,  and  as  the  city  of  Cadil- 
hc  in  1877.   Fopdatian.  2213. 

r.VTRD.  John.  D.  D.,  n  wdpit-orator  of  the  ?.  :»t- 
tish  EstaMished  (.'hureh,  Was  Doni  at  (In  eiio.  k  in  ]>J.'. 
He  was  e  iti  ateil  at  the  University  of  (lla.-i'ow.  whtr« 
he  tjaincd  several  prizes.  In  184.")  he  wa.s  ordained  as 
minister  of  Newton-on- Ayr,  from  which  he  removol  in 
the  same  year  to  Lady  Tester's  ehuich  in  Edinbunhi 
and  in  1 850  became  pastor  at  Errol  in  PerthahirG.  Heie 
he  n>mainod  until  1S58,  when  he  removed  to  Gl.-«gow 
as  minister  of  the  Park  Church.  Ilia  fervid  cloouenc* 
[.'ave  hitn  a  wide  reputation,  which  was  inerea.s<'<l  by* 
.sermon  which  he  preached  Ijeforc  Queen  Victttria  and 
Prince  Allx'rt  at  the  parish  church  of  Crathie  in  1S5.V 
This  sennon.  called  lidtgion  in  Ecfn/  'lity  Liff,  mu 
suW(|Ucntlv  published  at  the  desire  of  the  queen.  In 
18C0  he  reoeived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Univa» 
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sHy  of  GlaHirow,  and  in  1862  wna  called  to  the  chair  of 
divinity  in  that  institatioii.  Id  1873  be  HfM  nuule  prin- 
cipal and  vice-chancellor  of  die  vnircnit;.  He  has 
pabUshed  a  volume  of  sennona  and  lUMiy  leetares,  in- 
chidinfr  one  on  Tfw  fjmrrrml  Rfh'ffttm,  delivered  iu 
Westminster  Abbey  November,  ls74.  In  ISHi)  he  jnib- 
liahed  An  Introtluction  to  the  Philiixtiphy  of  Rdimon, 

CAIRNS,  Hugh  MacCai-mont.  Karl,  l(»nf  high 
duUMsUor  of  Great  Britain,  waa  bom  in  December, 
1819,  the  seoond  son  of  William  Cwms  of  Cultra, 
county  Down,  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Collet:!*.  I>»il<lin.  when'  he  took  first  honors  in  elassit-s. 
Ik*  \v:(s  rallr.i  t<i  tlu'  P^iiL'iisli  bar  at  tho  MicMle  Temple 
iri  ls44,  and  hm\  gained  an  extensive  practice  in  the 
courts  of  equity.  In  July.  1852,  he  was  eUnrted  to 
Pariiftincnt  from  Belfast,  ami  his  ratdy  elonueiice  auon 
nude  him  one  of  the  most  promineDt  memoers  on  the 
Conscnativc  side.  In  1S.'>»>  he  was  appointed  queen'fi 
counw.*!  and  a  lH>nch<>r  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  When  \jtiT^\ 
iK-rbv  iK'canif  prime  minister  in  Febniarj',  1S.")S, 
Mr.  Cairns  Was  made  .stdicitor-poneral,  and  soon  after 
received  the  honor  of  knightho<Kl.  He  especially  dis- 
tingoished  himself  in  debate,  lor  which  his  training  at 
the  her  had  fitted  him.  He  held  the  position  of  soliei- 
tor-ceneral  until  June,  1H59.  when  Lord  Derby  re- 
Hgncd.  and  when,  in  186<>.  that  statesman  was  again 
called  to  lonu  a  cabitut.  .^'ir  Hiil'Ii  Cairns  was  made 
attomev-general.  In  Octoljcr  ot  ihat  year  he  was  aft- 
pointed  a  lord  jostico  of  appeal,  and  in  February  of  the 
tbllowing  year  he  was  raised  to  the  peera^  as  Baron 
Caima  of  Garmoyle,  county  Antrim,  tn  the  House 
of  Lords  he  gave  earnest  and  effective  support  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Kcform  Bill.  In  Febniary,  1S68,  he  was 
made  lord  hiph  cliancellur,  tliu.s  attainint:  llu'  highest 
legal  |M«sition  in  (m>at  Britain.  He  held  this  office  till 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry  in  December, 
1868,  havini?  in  the  mean  time  made  several  great 
ipeeehea.  hut  e«pecia]l]r  one  od  the  Irish  Chmch  8us- 

Cnsfiry  Bill.  In  eonstvjuenee  of  the  success  of  the 
it  he  was  in  tlie  t'olluwiiig  session  of  Parliament  ap- 
p<jinte<i  leader  of  the  op]Misiti<)ii  in  tlie  IIous<;  of" 
Lords,  in  Kebruarj',  1h74,  when  the  (,'on.scrvative 
jMOty  again  came  into  |>ower,  Lord  Cairns  was  again 
■ppointod  lord  high  chanoeUor.  In  September,  1878, 
he  was  created  Viscount  Oarmoyle  and  Kari  Cairns. 
In  issofhe  Liberal  party  triumphed  in  the  eleitions, 
and  Karl  Cairns  again  retired  from  office.  In  1XG7  he 
wa.s  elected  i  lianLcllor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Hit*  suii-esvs  tlirouKhout  his  eaircer  has  l>een  due  entirely 
tolii.s  Lrn  it  aliilitMB,  indomitable  energ}-,  and  unwearied 
bbon.  Hi.s  eloquence,  though  effective  and  brilliant, 
k  bdting  in  iHtetie  qualities:  his  speeches  are  argu- 
DMIItetive and  logical  ratberthan  profi  imd  nr emotional. 
His  religious  chanicter  is  not  les.s  marked  than  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman. 

CALAIS,  a  city  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  is  at  the 
hsadof  naviption  on  St.  Croix  River,  12  miles  above 
Hiwmismioddy  Bay,  and  oDpostte  St  Stephenu  N.  B. , 
irith  which  it  is  connected  hjr  finir  bridges.  It  is  ^■h 
miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Banirur  and  70  miles  W.  of  St.  John. 
N.  B. ,  with  Isith  of  wliii  li  it  i.s  connected  bv  5tcand>oat 
and  railway.  There  i.-^  al.<o  a  .«liort  railrtiad  to  I'rincc- 
toDj  Me.  Calais  has  two  hotels,  a  national  bank,  a 
■sVniMS  hank,  n  opera-house,  two  public  halls,  two 
mdugr  Bewsnapers,  ten  chuiches,  and  sixteen  sc^iool- 
hmuMS  with  tnir^schools.  Tt  has  a  hra8B-finindr>%  two 
iron-foundries,  tlin  e  madiiiu -^liop.s.  sincn  .sawmills, 
folur  planinif-miii.-t,  a  fiiniiliire-fai  tory.  three  grist-mills, 
a  plaster-mill,  imd  granit«-work.<.  It  was  settlcil  in 
1779,  incorporated  in  l.Hity,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1850.  It  is  lighted  with  and  is  picturesque  in  ap- 
peavuoe.   Its  property  is  valued  at  ?2.<mm).(KM>;  its 

Ehlic  debt  is  flOO,(XX1,  and  its  vcarlv  exiKn!*cs  are 
f),000.    Population.  617,3. 

CALDERON,  I'nii.ir  HKRMn(iKN»><,  an  Enclish 
artist  of  Spanish  de.-Ji.-enl,  vva.-i  Ijorn  at  Poitiers.  Kranec. 
ia  May,  1833.  He  was  taken  to  England  in  ib4t),  and 
Us  nlttC-fltadies  were  Uide  in  London.  In  1861  he 


went  to  Paris,  where  he  received  instruction  from  Picot. 
Calderon  first  exhibited  at  the  Ro>'td  Academy  in  1857, 
his  picture  of  that  year  being  entitled  Broken  Vows. 

Thereafter  he  was  a  regular  (V)ntributor  to  the  Acad- 
emy's and  other  exhibitions  of  hii^torical  and  genre  com- 
positions and  portraits.  Auiong  his  best  and  most 
celebrated  works  are  Tlie  .failt  r's  Daughter  (IH5K), 
Nevermore,  Her  .Most  lli.li  Vnl-le,  and  Puissant 
(Jrace,  The  Young  Lord  Hamlet  and  Yurick  (1K68), 
On  her  Way  to  the  Throne  ( ls7] ),  Day  of  the  Massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholemew.  The  .^Ioonlight  Serenade,  The 
OueenoftheToumauient  (1 S74  i.  Toujours FidMe  f  1 87.5)j 
Watchful  Eves  (1S76|.  Hiw  Kevereme  (]^7i"i  .  .loan  ul 
Arc  (1)^77),  Constance,  Victory,  and  Lii  (lloire  de  Dijon. 
He  receive*!  gold  medals  at  Paris  in  l.'<ri7  an<l  IS7.*<.  and 
he  was  renresented  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
ls7t')  at  Philadelphia  by  three  pictures — After  the 
Battle.  Dcs<lemona,  and  The  Siesta.  At  the  A'icnna 
Exhibition  in  1S7.'5  he  gained  another  medal,  and  in 
1H7S  ill  w;i>  admitte'l  to  the  LoL-ioii  .if  Honor.  In  ad- 
dition to  hi.i  conipo-sition  pictures  this  arti.st  has  painted 
a  numl>er  of  portrait.^.  lie  was  made  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academv  in  1864  and  a  full  Academician  in 
1867.  Calderon.  thanks  to  his  oontinental  training,  is 
a  Ijcttcr  draughtsman  and  a  Ix'ttcr  technician  genenilly 
than  most  of  his  oontemiKiraries  amonir  English  artists. 
His  historical  pictures  are  well-arranged  (•ompn>iti<iii> 
which  tell  their  stories  with  a  sufficient  clearness  if  not 
with  remarkable  force.  His  best  work!>,  however,  are 
representations  of  sentiniental  or  familiar  sul^ecta.  Ha 
is  master  of  a  graoeftil  style,  and  subjects  whieh  en 
distinctly  within  the  noge  of  hie  .powers  he  treats 
chunuiugiy.  (w.  J.  c,  JR.) 


8wl  of  California. 


CALIFORNIA,  a  State  of  the  Fnited  States,  oe- 
SeeVol.IV.  OUpying  the  greater  part  of  that  countiy's 
p.  61.^  Am!  OOest  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  having 
\  dimste  and  productions  differing  widely 
'  from  those  of  most  of  the  other  States,  i.s 
destrilxd  Wlow,  especially  with  re-ltition  to  the  ehaiiges 
and  growtb.s  of  the  jiast  five  years.  The  population, 
by  the  census  of  1880,  was  864,694,  which,  compared 
.1. — «  .<>«A  — *-^yffig^ showing: 

Males.  Fem«le*.  Nmive.  Forrlffn. 
349,479  210,768  350,416  20»,tSl 
616,17S    3411,618    671«aM»  S8fl;874 


With  Ihat  of  1870,  nnde  the 

Total. 
1870  ^,847 

1880  aM,eM 


The  first  United  States  census  taken  in  California  wa-s 
that  of  18.50,  but  its  figures  are  uiitrustwurtbv.  xW  re- 
turns having  been  in  part  destroyed  hy  tire.  It  showed 
a  population  of  92,597;  the  census  of  1860  showed 
a  |w>pulation  of  379,994.  Of  the  total  returns  in  1880, 
7ii7.lsl  were  wliitcs.  tiuls  colored.  Chinese,  86 

japaiusc.  and  li..J77  Indian.H.    (In  187U  the  Chinese 

wcri!  ivdirncd  a>  nunilH'ring  4S.826  bom  in  China,  and 
4S4  htvw  in  the  United  States.) 

Gold  milling. — Although  the  product  of  the  gold- 
mines has  been  steadilf  diminishing  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  this  bnndt  of  Hmsmem  msy  Justly  take  precedence 
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in  an3'  detailed  description  of  California  indutriefl.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  annual  bullion  production 
firom  the  inception  of  gold-digging  to  date,  affords  a 
oomprehensiye  view  of  the  rise,  progresB,  and  partial 

rlcclcnsioii  (if  the  bu-sinrsH.  Tt  is  not  claimed  to  Ix'  al>- 
sulutcly  accurate,  but  is  derived  Drom  the  best  sources 


Year.  Product, 

IMS  $5,000,000 

1849  Z3.000,000 

1850  51,000,000 

1851  55.000,000 

1852  5!>,000,000 

1853  «5.(HXM"»« 

I&M  (K,000,(XX) 

1855  68,000,000 

1856  57,000.000 

18S7  55,000,000 

1886  ~  53,000,000 

1880.^MM~MM  ......50,000,000 

1800a  •«**•*•*••••••••*•••  4df000|000 

42,000,000 
.».....40,000,000 

h««p»»«»»«*«  «»■««••  ■  •  3Sf000y000 
30^000,000 


Year.  rriwluit. 

18t>6   $ai,lXKl,(K^IO 

1867...-   2.".,0f»0,0<10 

1808  _   'ii,n«)o,<)rio 

18<W   2y,<KK).(«Ki 

1870   2:i,(Hi<t,(XK) 

1H71   20,n00.(K«^l 

1»72.   1»,000.0(X) 

1873.   18.000.000 

1874   20.000,000 

1875  _  18,000,000 

1878.  ~   19,000,000 

1877  -  18,200.000 

1878  ............  19.000,000 

18nL.....M.«.»M*  18,200,000 

X80Ol»MMM  18|000f000 

isn  18,000,000 

IBBBtestismtsd)  17ie0O.OO0 

Tbtal  ..«..»..j|14AB,0O(MIOO 


Althouph  the  bullion  of  California  is  gononilly  rc 
nrded  m  goM.  alxjut  imt  cent,  of  tliat  tiinio<l  "iit  of 
late  years  ba.s  con-sisted  of  silver,  a  few  mines  in  fbc 
State  being  woriied  aolebr  or  priadpally  for  that  metal. 
Moit  of  tm  bullioii  aiMe  mm  the  goH-baning  quits 
•bo  OOTiM  Bome  nlrer. 

In  A«  output  of  18R2  the  gold-crop  of  OslHbrms  lias 
reached  its  minimum,  at  Ic^t^t  for  the  proj«ent.  the  pro.n- 
pect  bcinff  that  th(!n'  will  now  ensue  a  t'mdual  increa.se 
of  pnxliiclion.  whicli.  once  1»  l'uii.  m:iy  Ix'  expecto<l  to 
go  on  for  a  number  of  vcars,  perba^  until  it  reaches  a 
qautnr  or  even  a  ihird  more  than  it  now  is.  lliis  ez- 
nertation  is  based  chiefly  on  the  increased  attention 
oeing  paid  to  vein-mining  and  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  the  Ixisinoss.  and 
partly  on  the  likelihood  of  nn  oarly  a<ljiistiiicnt  of  the 
diifictilti**  that  for  sevenil  yeatx  have  exi.stc<l  Ix^twcen 
the  landowners  and  the  hydmulic  miners.  Some 
guns,  too,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  arise  out  of  the  more 
Stable  habits  of  the  minmg  population,  the  tendency  to 
lower  prices  all  round,  wages  of  labor  included,  and  tlie 
farther  improvements  that  imjr  be  aaticipatea  in  m*- 
chincry,  processes,  etc. 

tioM-minin^  m  now  conducted  in  Califnniia  i.s  divided 
into  three  principal  hranehca — vein,  hydraulic,  and 
drill — «ach  <li.stiiii.nii.Hhed  by  the  charai  ter  of  the  de- 
posits mined  and  the  machinery,  iniplementii.  and 
method!  employed  in  it  Vem-  or  goaru-mining,  as 
it  it  noie  fewinQr  tttntd,  eoaauttt  in  eKDkMtine  the 
ore-bearing  lodes  or  Tshw  hy  means  of  lhainiL  inomes, 
or  tunnels,  and  removing  their  oontcntl^  wblob  arothen 
finely  pulverized  under  heavy  iron  stamps,  whereby 
most  of  the  i;old  is  released  fruMJ  its  containing  niatri.x. 
though  left  mixed  U{>  with  the  same.  The  rcj^uitioK 
w»mmm  ^lUA  »» jg  ||,^  Subjected  to  a  variety  of 


..eaUed^imlp,' 
maoipulations  ana  prooesMs  for  extracting  the  gold  it 
oontains,  the  agency  most  employed  fm  this  purpoee 

being  amalgamation  with  quick.silver. 

Of  the  total  jfold-nnxluct  of  Califoniia,  the  proportion 
taken  out  by  ea<  h  oi  these  scveml  bnun  hcs  ut  nmiintr  i,-* 
given  in  a  paper  reet-ntly  pn;pared  iiy  Dr.  Ilenr>'  Deg^root 
lor  the  California  State  uiinenilogist,  and  published  by 
authority  of  the  i«^isbture,  as  follows :  Vein-mining,  35 

grcent^^h3rdniuhe,30percent,  and  driA,  25  percent, 
e  remaming  K)  iter  cent,  being  credited  tothevarions 
other  modes  of  plaoer-mininif  pnictised  in  the  State. 
Included  in  the  product  of  the  hydniulic  mines  is  the 
small  amount  of  ^'oM  extracted  from  the  induniled 
gravel  taken  fnim  tlie  hydniulic  pit«  ami  enmhed  under 
■tamps,  this  .stuff  being  too  bard  to  be  disintegrated 
with  water. 

Vaa-Mming.—TlMn  era  is  CaliliMnua  about  400 
qoarts-suDs,  ezolnstve  of  uauAf  en  equl  moBiher  al* 


ready  wem  oat  or  whidt  fiv  other  reaMoe  hare  beoi 
abandoned.  These  raille,  abont  one-ftmrth  of  which  art 

run  by  water  and  the  remaimh  r  liy  st»  aiii,  c:irr>  fr m 
five  to  eighty  stamt^  each,  the  avei.iirc  iMMiii;  aUmt  !<  ii. 
Their  cost  has  varied  with  size,  outfit.  et»-. .  expenditun 
for  i  oiistruction  having  been  at  the  rate  of  $lwx»  per 
.stamp  for  small,  and  rather  more  for  huge  milb.  some 
of  the  hater,  where  reiy  complete  in  their  *p|K)iataKBt% 
being  equipped  with  rodb-bneken,  antonutie  en-fted- 
ers,  amalgamating-pans,  concentrators,  chiorinatinn- 
works,  etc.,  hanni;  coet  as  much  as  $3000  i>er  stump 
The  building  of  this  cla^a  of  mills  iH-L'an  in  ( 'alitnnn.i 
iw  early  as  18.'>t),  the  most  of  those  put  up  for  .some  yeajs 
having  at  first,  however,  been  of  limited  capacity  and 
simple  construction.  As  with  every  branch  of  minbc 
for  the  precious  metals,  this  has  been  beeet  with  many 
difficulues,  the  most  formidable  at  first  having  been  the 
high  prices  of  labor  and  supplies  and  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  buaincs.s  on  the  part  uf  t\t<>>^-  vf\:<, 
bad  enjrage<l  in  it.  As  a  con.sttiuence,  many  uf  tbtse 
enterpri.scs  fiiiled  ol'.succjjss,  the  mineral  districte of  CaU- 
fomia  abounding  with  abandonee!  mines  and  d'lwptfattj 
quarts-mills. 

Beeidee  th«ee  rntUa,  Mmething  IiIm  100  arastns  m 

beiniir  rnn  in  die  State.  This  machine  is  capable  of 

wurkinir  abOQtene  ton  of  ore  per  day,  a  little  l.  si^  than 
the  average  quantity  crushed  by  each  stamp  run.  Tlir 
arustru  i.s  used  for  prospecting  and  where  there  are  only 
small  quantities  of  rich  ore  to  be  worked,  the  most  of 
these  machines  being  owned  and  operated  by  MexieUM^ 
who  have  been  aocaatomed  to  nee  them  in  their  ewe 
oonntiy. 

Tlie  expeases  attendant  on  mininp  and  milling  the 
gold-bearing  ort*  of  Caliiomia  ranpe  from  three  to  fif- 
teen dollars  per  ton  of  2(XK»  p<jund8,  the  average  being 
about  six  dollars.  Onlv  where  the  conditions  are  un- 
usually favorable  do^  the  cost  fidl  as  k>w  as  thre«  dot 
hniiertott,  while  it  seldom  emnnnti  to  km  than  fifteen, 
where  the  one  require  to  be  beneficiated  bjr  the  mora 
expensive  methods,  or  carry  so  large  a  percentage  uf 
sulphurets  as  to  render  exjiensive  concentration  ami 
chlorination  necessary,  this  nictluMl  of  trt  ating  the  pyri- 
tiferous  ores  having  maintained  its  popularity  against 
the  many  new  pbm  that  ftom  tone  to  time  have  daoBsd 
recognition. 

In  HO  far  as  the  crushing  service  is  concerned,  €Uh 
fomia,  if  not  in  advance  of  all  other  vein-mining  coun- 
tries, is  certainly  behind  none,  nor  will  paui-amalgaBui- 
tion.  much  pnutised  here,  suffer  hf  eampnriwB  with 
the  niethwlu  el.s».!where  ailoiitcd. 

Jff/Jrtiufic  (inii  Lhrift  Sl>><liifj. — Ilydmulic  mining 
consists  in  the  plan  of  breaking  down  and  disiutennfr- 
ing  the  banks  of  auriferous  gravel  as  they  staM  in 
place  by  means  of  water  discharged  against  the  same 
m  large  quantitv  and  tmder  great  pressure,  this  gravd 
Win?  af^cr^vanls  carried  by  the  released  water  into 
.••luici  H  t'uriiisheti  with  rilB«>«  and  other  appliances  tor 
ratciiini.'  an  i  relaiiiiiiL'  the  ^rold.  In  drift-mining  that 
jHjrtion  of  the  aurifierous  gravel  that  i5  to  be  handled  i& 
reached  and  removed  through  shafts  or  timnebs  only  a 
thin  stratum  of  the  richest  material  lying  next  the  bot- 
tom being  taken  ont  The  gravel  removed  on  being 
brought  to  the  snr&oB  ie  wiohed  in  ihuom}  w  in  hr 
drauiic  operations. 

Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  detritu*  y-r  tailinjw 
diR'harged  from  the  hydraulic  mines  into  the  cnt  k» 
and  rivers,  much  damage  has  been  done  to  the  lo«- 
lying  lands  along  and  adjacent  to  these  streamsL  Hay- 
ing vainly  protested  against  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  the  owners  of  the  lands  so  iniured  or  exposed 
to  injury,  associating  themselven  togetner,  procured  in- 
junction.s  to  l>o  is.^iied  aeain.^t  many  of  tlie  h>dravdic 
miners,  resmiininir  them  from  further  t  injttyine  their 
debris  into  these  outlettinir  stream.s.  At\er  severaJ 
vcars  of  frnittcv'^  litigation  the  hydraulic  minen  have, 
by  a  Judicial  ii  crt  e  recently  rendered,  been  required  to 
ao  impound  or  otherwiee  take  earn  of  the  ooeaer  and 
huitfU  portioDB  of  Iheie  dome  that  thqr  shaD  n» 
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longtr  make  their  way  into  the  rivrps.  Rooiiriiizin*; 
the  jnstiw  uf  thisdeoisiODf  the  miners  have  evfrj  whure 
oomuieiu-ed  the  construotion  of  caiKu  um.s  iluuid  below 
their  elaima  fur  the  retention  of  this  stuff,  which  end 
they  will  proljably  so  fkr  accomplish  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther litiiratioii  U'tween  the  particii  to  this  ciTit.^^t.  As 
both  the  Stale  ami  the  ireiierai  (iovomuient  an-  mtcrosntl 
in  preservini;  the  th-r  navigation  ot  such  svatt  rs  a.H  have 
beeo  partaally  obetructed  by  this  mining  dubrin.  it  may 
reMooably  be  expected  that  they  will  do  someUiing  to- 
wards removing  existing  impediments  to  the  same,  if 
they  do  not  also  aid  the  miners  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent future  injury  to  the  farming  lands  ami  the  further 
sheading  of  the  rivers.  These  retaining'  iiain.>  will  l>e 
capacious  and  expensive  structures,  mmv  iji  tluin  hav- 
ing capacity  to  huld  many  million  cubic  yards  of  tail- 
ing! and  eoMlinu;  &»  much  as  $2O0,UO0  each.  Should 
ibfi  ooet  of  their  construction- be  thrown  wholly  on  the 
miners,  it  would  impose  upon  them  a  heavy  burden, 
as  dams  of  thie  kind  will  be  vaqnired  at  nany  different 
li>Ciilitie8. 

llie  Icirislaturi'  nf  California  in  ISSl  appmpriatol  the 
8um  of  $.'>(>).*HX)  for  building  impounding  dams  on  bear 
Kiver  and  the  Yuba,  the  streana  moefe  watiucted  with 
tailings,  and  aloa^:  which  the  ereatcst  dama^  has  been 
done  to  the  farmmg  lands ;  the  quantity  of  which  ren- 
dered for  tlir  present  nearly  wortlilcsw  aniounfinj?  here 
to  as  niiK  li  ;iH  •_'."», (NMJ  or  ;Ho,(MHi  acres,  of  the  average 
value  ot  J4()  per  acre;  the  damage  to  the  farming 
lands  in  like  manner  caused  elsewhere  amounting  to  at 
least  half  as  monh  more.  With  the  moner  so  appro- 
priated a  dam  was  commenced  at  an  eligible  point  oo 
the  main  Yuba,  and  carried  nearly  to  completion,  when 
this  act  of  the  letHslatim^  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  supreme  wurt  of  the  State,  can.sinitr  work  on  it 
to  be  Hu.spcn(ltKi.  I>ell  in  an  incomplete  state,  a  jMir- 
tipn  of  this  structure  was  afterwards  swept  away  by  the 
bi|^  water,  andf  having  never  been  repaired,  its  effi- 
oiewgr  as  a  d4bri»-impoander  remains  (1882)  untested. 

In  the  prosecution  of  hydraulic  mining  great  quanti- 
ties of  water  are  required,  s*)mc  of  the  larper  companies 
uflinu  a.H  much  a.s  4iMHi  miner  s  inches  for  eight  or  ten 
months  in  the  year  While  the  miner's  inch  of  water 
is  a  somewhat  uncertain  q^uantity,  varying  slightlv  in 
tlie  different  districtts,  it  is  generallv  underBtooa  to 
aeaa  the  qoantitgr  tbat  will  escape  tonngli  a  hole  1 
tndi  square  in  a  2-ini>h  pUnk,  wini  the  matt  standmr 
6  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  and  which 
amount.s  to  21, (KX)  gallons  in  twenty-tour  iiniirs.  Mea.s- 
unnl  by  this  standanl,  the  water-oonsuniptiuii  ot  such 
companies  amounts  to  84,000,000  gallons  daily,  or 
something  Uke  20,000,000,000  galkw  each  working 


For  eooveying  this  wster  ftem  tiie  sappljring  Iskes 

and  rivers  to  tne  mines  many  ditches  have  been  con- 
structed, some  of  them  large,  long,  ami  very  costlv. 
Of  these  artificial  water-courses  tlx  re  arc  at  present  m 
the  mining  regions  of  Calit<;)mia  about  5U0,  tiavine  an 
ugregate  length  of  nearly  5000  miles.  In  length  these 
ditches  vary  from  two  or  three  to  eevenlar-five  mflee,  in 
earrjring  capacity  fVmn  200  to  4000  inefacs,  and  in  eoet 
from  $-'>0()  to  per  mile.    On  an  average  their 

length  may  l>e  set  down  at  eight  to  ten  miles,  capacity 
KXK)  inches,  cost  ?'_'i)tH)  per  mile,  rts<r\'oir».  dams, 
flumes,  iron  conduits,  etc.,  included,  some  uf  the«e  ai>- 
pendagg  havini^  been  attended  with  heavy  expenai- 
tim.  TRieettmM  eapadty  of  a  ft w short  ditebes  in 
the  Stste  cieeeds  toe  lsrgest  figure  above  given.  The 
main  trunk  of  the  South  Yuba  Oenal  Company  con- 
vevs  throughout  its  entire  Ieni.'th  TOflO  inches  of  water, 
this  cnii  pan}' deli  verm  J  In  tlie  mines  su|)pUfil  hy  its 
BVBtcm  of  ditches  2(ju,<j<jO,0OO  gallons  daik — more  than 
tliree  times  as  much  water  as  tibe  dly  of  New  Torifc  rc- 
eehea  tfasoagh  the  Croum  •qnednet. 

nom  the  foregoing  enmnention  has  been  omitted 
many  small  ditches  tribufar>'  to  the  Inrsrer  ones,  also 
Buch  as,  having  served  their  original  purpoiie  of  sup- 
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!  into  disuse,  with  some  few  that  for  other  reasons  have 
'  been  abandoned ;  the  aggregate  cost  of  these  works 
,  having  amounted  to  many  million  dollars. 

In  the  building  of  thctyc  ditches  some  bold  feats  of 
I  engineering  have  been  displayed,  especially  in  the  c<in- 
Struction  of  the  trestles  fijr  sii|)i>iir(;nt:  the  flumes  along 
i  them,  and  in  the  laying  down  ot  iron  pipes  lor  the 
transmission  of  water  across  deep  gorges,  nver-vaUejrs, 
and  other  depreenooe.  some  of  taeee  trestles  being  over 
200  feet  in  height  Inetead  of  trcetles  for  supporting 
the  flumesj  these  structures  have  sometimes  been  sus- 
pended midway  along  the  sides  of  precipitous  <'liffs 
over  30U  feet  high.  The  Spring  Valley  Company  n  rj- 
vey  its  ditch-water  acriMss  tne  west  branch  of  Feat  In  r 
River  throTigh  an  iron  pipe  in  the  form  of  an  invert e<l 
syphon,  which  at  \tH  pomt  of  greatest  depreeuon  is  iKiO 
feet  below  the  ditch-level.  Some  iif  ihoimonftlill  bldlt 
by  theee  hydraulic  companies  for  wateMtOiage  are  of 
large  sise  and  have  cost  from  $100,000  to  f250,00U 
each. 

While  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  in  the  gravel- 
hanks  that  stand  over  or  outlie  the  ''I>ead  Rivers  '"  of 
the  PliiK-ene  age,  drill  operations  are  confined  to  the 
deep  lying  channels  of  these  ancient  Streams,  AO  ln- 
humea  and  oUiterated  by  volcanic  flowSj  mountain  up* 
lifts,  drift  and  glacier  movements,  assisted,  possib^, 
by  tidal  action,  ocean  surfs,  and  other  active  agents  of 
destniction.  In  the  prof<ecution  of  this  latter  branch 
of  mining  re<^)iirsc  is  had  to  shafts  and  tunnels  for 
opening  up  and  removing  the  auriferous  dcpoette, 
which  alwara  lie  on  the  bottoms  of  the  buried  riven, 
and  geoenUy  fitom  SO  to  200  feet  below  the  surface. 
Some  of  theee  tnnnels  are  of  great  length,  as  are  also 
many  of  tho.ee  driven  to  bottom,  the  hydraulic  banks 
that  run  for  funiishing  outlets  to  the  gniunds  of  the 
North  RIoomtieM  ( 'oiiiii:iiiy  K'ing  HtKXl  feet  long  and 
costing  nearly  #,')(KJ,O0O.  The  tunnel  of  the  Haiti 
Mountain  Drift  Companv,  at  Forest  City,  is  a  mile 
long,  inclndinp  length  of  depoeits  removed.  The  drifV- 
tunnels  vary  m  length  from  1000  to  20OO  ftet  and  in 
<Y»Ht  from  $l(t  to  ficr  linear  foot,  their  usual  dimen- 
sions mea.snred  transversely  lieing  al)out  4  feet  b}'  7, 
though  many  are  much  larirer. 

(Jt/n  r  Metlitxh  of  I'lnc^r- Mining. — While  hydraulic 
and  drift  constitute  the  leading  departments  of  placer- 
mining,  there  are  atiU  a  nunber  of  tmboidinBte  brsnchee 
of  theiniiUMBi,  each  dMnoteriied  by  the  meehsaisms 
and  modes  emnloved  in  its  prosecution  or  the  kind  of 
diggings  in  wnicK  it  is  carried  on.  Thus,  we  have 
river-lHil  mining^  conducted  hy  two  methods — wing- 
damming,  whereby  the  water  is  excluded  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  river-bed  by  an  embankment  carried  out 
from  one  ebom;  and  flnming,  fasr  wbida  plan  the  whole 
of  the  weterw  Averted  from  ^e  ehamiel  and  carried 

in  ditches  or  flumes  along  the  hank,  leaving  the  river- 
IkmI  onjKisite  entirely  Imre.  Atier  being  st>  laid  hare 
by  either  of  these  methods,  the  gold-bcarins:  gravel 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  removed  and  washed 
in  sluices.  Though  generally  profitable,  this  style  of 
mining  is  precarioos:  th^ftver-Mdiaapttobeipotted, 
paying  largely  in  some  phoes  and  veiy  Kttle  in  others ; 
the  sea.son  for  ojh  mtiuns  is  short,  and  sometimes 
abridged  by  jircmaiure  tresticts,  which  sweep  away  the 
miner's  works  just  when  he  is  alniut  to  commence  or 
when  he  may  be  in  the  midst  of  his  harvest.  Almost 
alwa;r8  these  wwkii  eomiating  of  dams,  wheels,  sluicea, 
deincks^  e(&,  tie  eanied  nwa^  by  the  winter  floods,  ne- 
eeasitating  tlnnr  rBpfawement  the  next  year:  therefbra 
the  fortunes  of  the  river-bed  miner  are,  like  his  dig> 
gings,  verv  uneven.  Tlie  most  of  tlie  !arj<  r  rations 
of  this  kmd  havi-  of  late  >ears  lieen  i  initiiu-.l  to  tli»> 
Klamath  and  other  northern  rivers,  the  Ix'ds  of  the 
streams  farther  south  having  in  former  years  been  ao 
depleted  fayr  thia  method  tkuX  thev  have  moal' 
given  up  to  dm  Ohinean,  who,  adopting  the 
plan  of  wini;-daadtting)  manage  to : 
of  them  pay. 

Drjf  dtggmgt  aie  of  two  kinda— ove,  whan  diera  ia 
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■0  irater  for  washing  or  only  a  acan^  supply  in  the  win- 
ter; and  the  other,  whm  the  gola  is  separated  ftom 

the  auriferous  earth  by  winnowin;;  on  rawhides  or 
by  machines  made  for  the  purjKMe.  no  water  at  idl 
being  u-sed  in  thcst'  pnKx^nos.  Dry  washiiiir,  ao  called, 
is  nut  much  nnictitktil  in  ('alitoniia,  tiiuugh  common 
in  Mexico  ana  bouic  other  countries  where  the  laborer 
is  OODtent  with  8umli,  L>aHily-i>:inie<l  wages.  Senm 
diffffmffi  oonsist  ut'  siuull  but  rich  veins  ul'  gokl-bear- 
ing  quarts  so  much  deoompuaed  that  they  can  be  piped 
mA,  aided  by  the  pick,  ana  worked  somewhat  after  the 
Banner  <if  hyilniulii-  trnpurifl.  This  cliU'vs  of  ilej^jsits  is 
not  cxtennive,  ami  no-iirs  in  only  a  tew  Im-iililies. 

Sih  i  r-  Miiiiii;/. — The  .-tilvor  inine^i  pmper— tir  rather, 
it  should  be  siiiil,  the  araenliterouH  ore -producing  dm- 
tlietS'  of  California  lie  ror  the  moat  part  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  eonniMM  of  AlpuM,  Inyo,  and 
Mono,  where  they  oorer  a  wide  soope  of  territory.  Al- 
though the  business  of  mining  for  this  metal  has  been 
actively  prosecuted  in  the  aJmve  hwalitie.s  lor  a  good 
many  j-ears,  haviiikr  Im'cm  l;hri-;illy  liacked  with  capital 
and  having  abij«)rl>cd  much  lalxir,  it  can  in  no  semK 
be  considered  a  success,  this  entire  trans-Sierra  region 
abounding  with  des^erted  towns,  abandoned  mines,  and 
disnnHitrad  reduction-works.  The  Cerro  (Jordo  mines, 
Inyo  county,  yieUing  lead-silver  ores  of  the  smelting 
▼ariety,  were  at  one  time  worked  with  profit,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  produeeii  hut  little;  n<ir  are  any 
minea  in  these  counties  making  a  large  hullion  priKlue- 
tion  at  pR'sent,  though  a  number  are  being  worked  in 
a  snudl  way;  there  being  also  several  gold-mines  in  the 
Bodie  diatnct,  Mono  co. ,  o|>erated  with  success.  The 
disoovunr^of  ptonusiQg  deposits  of  silver-bearinig  one  is 
reportea  in  Hotli  Shssta  and  8an  Bernardino  oonndes, 

but  at  neither  point  have  suffieient  develoiinients  In'en 
miule  to  establish  for  these  dei>i)sits  a  lari-'e  ami  uiiuiis- 
takable  value. 

Quidailcer,  ('n]i]>rr.  I^mi,  and  Iron. — The.se  are 
among  the  metals  .^  Mucwhat  extenrively  nuned  in  Cali- 
ftniia.  The  making  of  guidailver  oommeaoed  at.  New 
Ahnaden  as  eariy  as  I and  has,  with  but  fittk  inter- 
ruption. iK'cn  continued  ever  since,  the  average  annual 
OQttiut  of  these  mim-s  haviiiL'  l>een  a  little  over  'JtMXKI 
flxsKs  ;  total  prndiiet,  alHuit  7.'i<MHHi  flasks.  Durinjrthe 
jMist  twenty  years  dupuHits  oi'cinnuliar  have  been  iound 
at  msMY  other  points  in  the  State,  the  most  of  them 
being  m  Napa,  Sononu^  Lake,  •  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Fraroo,  and  Trinity  counties.  About  eight  years  ago 
this  branch  of  mining,  bv  reason  of  the  numerous  finds 
made  at  that  time  and  the  then  prevailing  high  prices 
of  this  metal,  rec  eived  a  ^-n'at  impetus,  many  additinnal 
lumauai  having  Ik'en  erected  and  ore-dejxjsifs  o|H-ned 
up;  which  led  to  such  an  over-jmj<luetiun  that  prices, 
ruing  at  $1.37  ner  pound  in  1S74,  dr<)pped  to  .V)  cents 
in  1877,  since  which  time  they  have  averagcil  about  38 
cents  in  San  Francisoo,  the  sole  reoeiviog  and  disliibb- 
ting  point  on  the  coast.  Present  indications  denote  a 
8tca(fy  market  at  aViout  that  figure,  tmless  a  combina- 
tion should  be  el]e<  ted  for  restricting  the  output — a 
policv  that  produwrs  have  l)eeii  emieavoring  to  carrv 
out  for  several  yean  past,  and  which,  if  inaugurated, 
might  be  expeoted  teUTSDoe  prioes  aoraewlut,  atlsMt 
&r  the  timeniBi. 

While  the  mass  of  the  dnnabar  worited  in  Oalifemia 

does  not  yield  over  1^  j>er  <^Mit.  nf  iiietnl.  that  from  the 
New  Ahnaden  mines,  in  Santa  Ciara  eoiiiity.  and  the 
Altoona mine,  in  Tritiity  muiity,  yields  fmiu  h\ t  \  i,  !  ]ht 
cent.  more.  The  only  mines  now  making  any  i-<iiisider- 
able  production  in  the  State  are  the  New  AJmaden.  Napa 
Consolidated,  Great  Western,  Sulphur  Banks,  and  lied- 
dington,  emm  of  which  nroduees  from  SflOO  to  15,000 
flasks  per  annum,  there  being  eight  or  ten  small  muies 
besides  which  turn  out  yeariy  a  few  hundred  flasks  each. 
Six  years  ai'"  flu  rc  wen^  as  many  as  -.evenly  furnaces, 
large  and  small.  einploye<l  in  the  jtiiMhu  tioii  of  quick- 
silver; now  there  is  not  one-half  that  number;  those 
running  at  present  are,  however,  mostly  of  hurge  oapa- 
dtiT)  fOMtttg  ftom  tweutgr  to  mrtiy  tons  of  ore  eadi 


day.  The  annual  Califonin  Droduct  of  this  metsi 
or  the  past  five  years  has  been  tuRdbwa :  1 877, 79,33$ 
flasks;  1878,  63.880  flasks;  1879,  73,694  flasks;  \m\ 
59,926  flasks ;  1881,  .')S,f.3.5  flasks :  the  product  for  l^M' 
beuig  estimated  at  about  .AKni  fla.sks  less  than  that  of 
1881.  Of  the  quicksilver  made,  alxmt  (>.">  j>er  cent,  is 
exjiorted  to  foreign  e(niniriea,  the  balance  beinc  con- 
sumed in  the  State  and  the  miniog-ieg^ns  adjaeeuL 
The  largest  consumers  of  CuUfomia(|uiaknlver  are  China 
and  Mexico,  the  fanner  taking  an  aTcnce  of  17,(jUU 
flasks,  and  the  btter  14,000,  annuaUy.  Tliis  metal  is 
also  sent  in  small  quantities  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, New  York,  .laiian.  and  Australia.  For  gevewl 
years  the  Cpmstixk  mines  supolied  a  market  for  al»«ut 
1600  flasks  of  (luicksilver  monthly.  For  the  past  ihnx 
years  the  reiiuirement  for  theM  nuMi  bM  beenansJl- 
a  loss  that  hss,  however,  been  aon  than  made  vp  hx 
inoreased  demands  in  other  quarters,  the  inrnrtn  of 
mining  in  .\rizona  and  other  outlying  Territories  havintr 
'  been  attended  with  a  corre-siHjndiiiL'  eon>mujition  of  thl- 
metal. 

While  cuprifenim  ons  of  fair  quality'  and  in  eonsidtr- 
ahle  abundance  are  found  at  many  pomts  in  California, 
the  attempts  made  at  utilizing  these  products  have 

firoved  generally  disappointing,  wheth^  dinctod  to  ef- 
ceting  reduction  on  the  ground  or  shipment  abtoad. 
Though  a  crmxl  stock  of  ore  and  a  tolerable  market  have 
rcndcretl  trie  liu>iii(-vs  for  a  time  self" .sustaiiiioL'.  vet  Ij 
the  siK-edy  exhaustion  of  available  litqsisit*  and  the  fail 
of  pricva  it  has  suffere<l  early  eelipM',  the  pnj«»peT^>u> 
career  of  thcMt!  enterprises  having  rarely  ever  extended 
beyond  two  or  three  years,  the  most  of  tnem  being  mudl 
shorter  lived.  Leading  audi  n  precarious  ftmUntot, 
cop)>er-mtning  has  dwmdied  to  smaD  proportions  eom* 
pared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  when  the 
('op]K'ro}Milis  mines,  being  in  "bonanza,  "  wen.-  ^hip- 
ping  heavily  to  a  remtinerative  market.  Sinee  the  de- 
cadence of  these  mines,  some  fltteeu  years  ^iuce,  Cali- 
fornia exports  have  been  much  reduced.  While  the 
practioe  naa  been  to  send  aw^  the  better-gnde  pm, 
the  moat  of  them  going  to  England  and  Baltiaioie. 
those  of  wxirer  qualitj*  have  been  reduced  t<i  matt* 
either  at  tne  mines  or  at  worics  locates!  elsewborc,  the 
larri  st  at  .\Irlnxse.  Alameda  e<». ,  both  sintdting  and  lis- 
iviation  being  employed  in  their  treatment,  I^atteriy, 
the  most,  extcnrive  operations  in  this  line  have  U-en 
carried  on  by  the  San  Francisco  Company  at  SjKi-nce- 
ville.  Placer  co. ,  where  it  has  opem*d  up  a  large  Inxly  of 
medium-grade  ore.  In  reducing  this  ore  it  is  placed  in 
heaj>s  of  a  thousand  tons  or  rtore  on  layers  of  wood. 
wlii<  h.  In  ing  fireil.  ignites  the  uuts.s.  the  .-iiltdiur  in  the 
ore  sui)j)ortiug  combustion  until  the  entire  neap  m  de- 
sul|)hunzed,  the  process  requiring  from  four  to  six 
months.  After  roasting,  the  ore  is  subjected  to  leach- 
ing, the  copper  being  precipitated  flom  the  solution  bf 
the  UM  of  acinip  udoo.  These  nreoipitntions.  which  sie 
iben  ready  ihr  market,  assay  mm  85  to  90  per  cent 
flne.  Some  Io.imki  tonsof  oreareredtjccd  at  the  S|>eiK'e- 
ville  mine  annually,  producing  al«int  ;i.'>()  tons  of  |.i>-- 
cipitates.  the  nio.st  of  which  tind  a  market  at  the  various 
refineries.  The  present  annual  shinmenth  of  copi-er 
ores  from  San  Francisco  amount  to  about  200<J  tons,  the 
OQtanit  of  the  Ariiona  and  Nevada  mines^  most  of  that 
whioli  ibrmeily  came  to  this  port  for  shijunent  being 
now  sent  to  Ejiitteni  markets  by  rail. 

Jyxuf-niiniiif/.  ;is  a  di.stinet  industrj*,  is  not  carried  on 
in  ( 'aliloiir.a.  the  considerable  (|Uantitie8  of  this  metal 
heretofore  consumed  in  or  shipped  from  the  State 
ing  the  product  of  the  argentiferous  galena  brought 
from  Arisona  or  of  the  lead-silver  bullion  made  at  the 
Cerro  Gordo  mines,  Invo  oa,  and  the  Eureka  mintv  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  most  of  this  ore  having  heea 
smelted  and  this  bullion  ^larted  at  the  Selby  Smdtjoir 
and  HeliiiiiiL'  Work.s  in  >an  Fmn('is<o,  the  lead  U'lni; 
run  into  pig.s  and  the  silver  sent  to  the  mint,  ."s-in 
Francis<'o  reeeijus  of  base  bullion  for  ls>l  aniouutt-d 
to  4.^,000  pounds— lead,  12,114,000  pounds;  total 
nenpla  of  the  ftmer  ftr  panfc  five  yeus,  60,000,000 
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pr.nruls ;  of  the  latter,  2><,973,000.  The  lead  go&s  moet- 
Iv  to  New  Y<Hrtc,  prices  folloiring  thow  of  that  market 
l^hipments  to  that  port  for  1880  amoonted  to  9190 

tons,  value  tl.l!  1.05;^ ;  for  1H81,  to  7652  tons,  value 
$1.4r»7.442.  The  liome  t-onsuraption  of  lead,  some 
20'Ki  tons.  !•>  mostly  in  the  finin  nf  shut.  liiiUs.  >hi-..  t 
kad,  and  pipe,  of  which  about  enough  is  uuide  tu  meet 
local  requifenuNila. 

Fvrrutfinoiu  ores  of  Taiioua  kinds  and  Kood  quality 
■boitnd  in  California,  some  eligibly  sitoatea  as  regardii 
aecessibility,  timber,  and  water,  and  others  quite  the 
reverse.  Not,  however,  until  reeentlv  hiw  any  atteini)t 
Hffii  made  at  manufaeturim:  iron  in  tliis  ,"~!(;itc.  and  thi.s 
notwithstanding^  the  prices  of  that  iueUil  have  always 
been  high,  the  consiunption  considerable,  and  nrns- 
pective  rcqoirements  greaU  The  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  iron-making  here  has  been  lack  of  a  suit- 
able mineral  coal  for  the  purpose,  none  being  found  in 
the  eountrj'.  There  is  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  thej^e 
•Ifjxisit.s  an  abundance  of  timl  rr  Initn  whirh  rhanml 
could  Ikj  burned,  but  the  making  ot  this  ha.s  generally 
been  con.sirlcred  too  expensive.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  CuUfomia  Iron  Company,  having  erected 
smelting- works  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer  oo.,  started 
its  furnaces  in  April  ot  that  year,  turning  out  du^ 
inp  the  next  seven  months  42.'><l  tons  of  iron,  which 
wa.«  soM  in  San  FrancifK-o  at  the  nito  nf  $2S  ]>cr  ton, 
beiuL'  .^2  less  than  niline  nHc»  for  the  inijvortc^l  arti- 
cle. The  jirrtduct  of  these  works  for  IH82  is  estimated 
M  IO,UOU  tons,  of  a  quality  that  will  enable  it  to  com- 
pete aOMJeMfully  with  the  beat  Ibreign  varieties.  Im- 
ports of  iron  at  San  Francisco,  mostly  Scotch,  have  for 
some  years  past  ranged  from  10,000  to  1 7.O0O  tqns- 

Chroniic  iron  ha«  for  several  years  jmst  had  a  jdace 
on  the  li»t  of  California  exports,  tluTc  ht  iiiL'  iniiiaii.se 
deposits  of  thi.s  ore  in  different  nart.s  of  thi'  State. 
Maqy  of  these  caoDot,  however,  oe  made  8uan*es  of 
present  menne,  long  wagon-tnnspottation  shutting 
tbem  out  from  market.  From  those  more  eligibly 
ritnated  in  this  respect,  eryoying  the  advantages  or 
railn>a<l  or  water  carriage,  trom  H(KXJ  to  1(),(KK»  torm 
of  chromium  have  been  extracted  annually  and  shiniKvl 
abroad,  the  larger  jwrtion  goinjr  to  Baltimore,  and  the 
balance  to  Scotland.  This  ore  is  of  good  grade,  carry- 
ing from  50  to  6()ner  cent  of  ehrotnio  soid.  The  prices 
leoeived  in  San  Francisco  were  ^17  per  ton  for  fiO-per 
enit.  ore,  a  figure  that  left  the  shipper  but  small  mar- 
gin for  profit.  With  a  sIiL'ht  advaiiw  in  price  chrome 
could  be  shipped  from  Cahliirnia  in  ^.-rcat  quantities. 

f.W/,  .S''»u,  Sulphur,  liorti.r.  nml  I'  trolriim. — Tlie 
only  cf»al-beil8  yet  o|>ened  up  to  any  great  extent  in 
Califoniia  are  situated  on  the  northerly  slope  of  Mount 
Diablo,  forty  miles  east  Irom  £teo  Fnnoifloo,  900  feet 
above  and  five  miles  distant  from  tide-water.  The 
workable  veins,  two  in  number,  van-ini.'  fn>m  thuee  to 
five  feet  in  thicknes-s,  supply  a  lair  article  of  bitumi- 
nous, non-ct>king  coal.  It  is  a  good  fuel  for  domestic 
uses  and  the  generation  of  steam,  bat  does  not  answer  j 
for  making  gas  or  for  smelting  purposes.  These  nnnes 
have  been  actively  wivked  for  the  jMSt  tuenli^  ff**"' 
fbmishing  Urge  miantities  of  fiiel  for  (he  8an  VVan- 
ciflco  marKct.  the  dclivcrj-at  that  point  in  ISSl  ainount- 
inir  to  H)3.<i.').')  tons.  alHiut  Tn  per  irnt.  of  the  avcrajfC  for 
the  precefiinsr  ten  years.  Small  i|u;uitities  of  coal  of 
similar  quality  are  gotten  out  at  two  or  three  other 
places  in  Cahfomia,  the  value  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  State  amoanting  to  about  $1^,000  per  an- 
num. The  nupofta  or  enal  at  San  FhrneiBoo  during 
the  year  1K81  were  as  follow.s:  from  Seattle,  Wash- 
inirton  Territorv.  147.4 IS  tons;  C<k>s  Bay,  Orciron, 
tons- ;  Briti-h  ('.>lund)ia.  l.'iS.dl'H  tons ;  Australia, 
126.290  tons;  (ireat  Britain.  •J>l.Hi:{  tons;  anihnicitc. 
13,697  tons;  Cumberland,  •J4,9S2  tons,  with  a  few  small 
kns  fiom  Sitka  and  other  plaoea— total  receipts  for  the 
year  amomriang  to  899,680  tons,  being  15  per  oent 
preater  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  receipts  and 
consumption  for  \ii6'l  promise  tu  be  as  large  as  ib  18H1. 
Wholamfe  prion  <tf  ooal  in  San  AiodKO  Timd  dnrvg 


the  vear  1881  as  follows:  Australian,  16.25 toVIl  PW 
ton;  California,  $4.50  to $5.50;  anthracite,  $12  to  $18; 
Seattle,  $7  to  $10. 

Cftnimm  mth  is  one  of  those  commodities  for  which 
Nature  ha.s  made  ample  provision  and  placed  within 
easy  ri  acli.  but  wliich  ( 'alilbniiatis  still  c-ontinuc  to  im- 
IK»rt  hirv'i  ly  f  rom  other  countries.  Besides  the  many 
natunl  .silines  found  within  or  just  over  the  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  California,  through  her  long  diy 
seasons,  possesses  great  advantages  for  producing  this, 
article  cheaply  by  means  of  solar  evaporation,  which 
to  some  extent  is  employed  for  that  purpose.  Between 
domestic  tiscs.  meat-packing,  ore-reauction.  the  curing 
of  tish,  hides,  etc.,  California  conHumes  much  salt — be- 
tween .35,000  and  45,000  tons  annually.  To  meet  these 
requirements  she  imports  large  quantities  from  Liver- 
pool ;  also  some  from  Carmen  Island,  Lower  Californm. 
The  balance  is  made  at  home,  the  principal  part  of  it  at 
th<'Work.<»  I(M*ated  on  the  easterly  shore  or  San  Francisco' 
Bay,  being  produced  from  sea-water  evaymrntcd  by  wiLar 
heat.  At  tnat  point  exist  many  large  lagoons,  wimc  of 
which  have  at  nttle  expense  been  converted  into  exten- 
sive reservoirs.  These  being  filled  in  the  winter,  the 
water,  exposed  to  the  warm  and  desiccating  ataiO> 
sphere,  has  all  escaped  by  the  month  of  June,  leav- 
ing a  heavy  stratum  of  impure  salt  behind.  This 
is  a  cheap  article,  scllini:  for  $•")  or  jkt  ton.  being 
uwhI  for  nide-salting  and  other  coarM'  i  iirinp.  When 
a  Ix'ttcr  article  is  to  be  made,  the  brine,  when  at 
is  nm  off  into  woo<lcn  vats,  and  the  pm-ess  of  evap- 
oration there  conqili  lcd,  the  result  bemg  a  salt  almost 
chemically  pure.  This  product,  beinj^  shovelled  into 
heaps  and  left  lone  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  ftir- 
fhcr  purifitnl  and  whitened,  when  it  is  ready  for  grind- 
ing. Salt  is  made  by  a  similar  proc-ess  at  Santa  Monica, 
San  Diego,  and  other  |>oint8  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
quantity  turned  out  from  the  artificial  .salines  amounting 
to  25,(X)0  tons  per  year.  The  prioe  of  salt  in  8aa  "Sfmt- 
cisoo  varies  from  f-^v  to  $6  per  ton  for  the  lower  grades, 
and  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  for  the  better  9na]itiea. 

TluTC  are  si.x  mills  in  San  FraWMOO  CngSged  m  grind* 

ing  salt  tor  culinarj-  purjios^'s. 

Sulphur  is  plentiful,  there  being  heavy  d(  j  osits  of 
this  mineral  in  Lake  and  Colusa  counties,  where  it  has 
been  utiliied  to  some  extent,  works  having  lieen  put  up 
there  fifteen  years  Mgo,  and  sev( ml  hundred  tons  of  re- 
fined sulphur  tumeo  out  annually  by  .simple  dwtillRtion. 
T/iftcrly,  these  works  have  produced  but  littli',  W-iiig 
unabU'  to  (•omjK'tc  with  importations,  the  foreign  arti- 
cle. brf>UL'ht  mostly  from  Sicilv,  K'inir  sold  at  aV.H)ut  $45 
fter  ton  in  San  Francisco — a  ^P}^  that  scarcely  allows 
the  local  producer  any  profit.  Five  years  ago  the  Himi-> 
boldt  mines  in  Nevada  came  in  as  a  fruther  omqjetiiigi 
source  of  supply.  Host  of  the  deposits  of  this  rnmenl 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  rich,  cfmfaininjf  from  40  to  60 
per  cent,  of  sidphur.  At  the  beds  in  I^ake  county  9ol- 
iiitaric  action  i.**  still  troim.'  on.  di  i«ii>itinp  sidphur  from 
the  vapors  and  steam  issuing  troui  the  extensively- 
fissured  volcanic  nn-ks. 

While  borm.  the  biborate  of  soda,  is  found  at  aeveral 
places  m  CMHomia,  only  in  the  loeafitylmown  ss  the 

.•^latc  Ranire  Mar^h.  San  Ri'manliim  f-o,.  docs  it  occur 
in  s<i(  h  <]iiantity  aii'l  uudrr  such  conditions  ns  to  render 
it  of  much  commcn  ial  value.  The  Kiddcll  ( 'niiiiiany, 
operating  at  this  place,  has  erected  there  re<luclion- 
works  with  a  monthly  capacity  of  1200  tons.  The  an- 
nual reoeipta  of  aanofo^ored  honx  at  San  EVsadsoo 
averaged  for  1880  and  ^ffi^\  a  lilde  owvr  9000  tons,  of 
which  &\mn  one-half  came  ftrmi  salines  in  the  StMtO 
of  Nevada.  Nearly  the  entire  product  of  the  ooaafc 
i'xi.<>ri*  (i.  two-thi'nis  going  lo  Now  Torfc,  and  tiie 

remamder  to  England.  _ 

Althopgh  petrolnm  is  a  widely-diffbsed  product  in 
California,  occurring  in  most  of  the  coast  counties, 
wnrlrsMe  deposits  nave  been  fonnd^  only  at  a  few 
tMiinfs.  Tiinsfly  in  Txis  .Vni'i  los  and  Ventura  counties. 
Notwitlustatuiing  much  tunnelling  and  boring  have 
been  dona,  no  flowing  weUs,  like  those  of  INanuaylva- 
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nift.  bftve  been  developed,  the  oil  obt^ned  from  the 
veils  ^bond  being,  with  few  exceptions,  raised  by 
ponipinf;.  The  deepest  borinf!:8  reached  have  been 
aboat  1600  ieet ;  tiie  largest  flow  ubtaintxl,  75  barrL-lH 
per  day — from  five  to  fiiteen  barrels  per  day  being 
about  tlie  average  quantity.  Refineries  have  been 
erected  near  the  wellM,  where  a  good  illuminating  and 
»  saperior  lubricatine  oil  is  made.  Pipe-liMa  h*ve 
Iwui  QOMtnwted  to  aid  in  transportation. 

Amofog  nuaor  metAlliferoua  and  mineral  Mowees 
of  the  State  are  the  following,  some  of  which  hftTe  al- 
ready bc't'ii  niHiIe  tlu'  uliertM  nf  niitiini:  ciitoriirisf.  iitnl 
must  uIliiiKitfly  U-'-iiiuij  .sourt-ti*  of  cyUaiUi:rable  we:iltli 
to  the  cftjuritrv;  Antimony, 'in  heavy  dejHtsits  at  ."^.(ii 
Emcdio,  Kem  oo.,  and  the  Stayton  mine,  San  lie- 
nito  oo. — ore  canTUlg  fpoat  30  to  5u  jjcr  cent,  of  metal, 
fixtentive  worlu  wen  pnl  up  at  the  foimer  plaoe  to 
1876,  bat  fitiled  of  saflceaa  hy  reaaon  of  too  expensive 
trani^portation  to  market,  cost  of  getting  in  sihh>1Iis. 
etc.,  the  mine  being  situated  in  a  mountainous  iii.^trict 
and  along  way  fnnu  tlir  railrnail  .\.sphaltum,  in  im- 
meuiic  beds  on  the  ocean-iieach  near  Mount  Hoar, 
Ventura  co.,  whence  sevcnil  tliovisand  tons  are  an- 
miaUjr  shipped  at  little  ooet  to  Saa  Francisco,  where  it 
is  used  ror  roofing,  laying  down  ridewalk^  paving 
streets,  etc.  .Smaller  deixwits  i  vist  cls'wlu  re  in  tlu- 
State.  Gypsum,  over  a  lurgo  ;in'a  lu-ar  the  hue  of  ibv 
Southern  J'acifii-  IWilroad,  Ixs  An  i-  -  no.;  value  of 
the  deposit  not  yet  proven.  Tliis  mnit  ral  occurs  else- 
where in  the  State,  ali«>  abundantly  in  Arizona  near 
the  above  railroad  and  not  far  from  the  California  line. 
Poewwiof  the  propert  v  of  neutralizing  the  alkalies,  this 
mineral  tnuitt  eventually  come  into  large  roqui«tion  in 
CaJifomia.  where  there  is  so  much  land  impregnated 
with  tliis  siilf.  Asln'.sios  and  isinglass,  tolerablv  abun- 
dant and  of  kinds  likely  to  make  them  useful  in  the  arta 
Kaolin  and  other  clays  miitaltie  for  making  fine  pottery, 
fire-brick,  etc  Staoniieroua  ora  m  tHu;  also  atieaiu 
tin  reported ;  bat  not  enough  of  an;  kind  to  make 
these  fields  important  except  as  cnooomgements  to 
mope  careful  search  after  larger  deponta  or  this  valu- 
ahli'  iiiftal.  Mountains  of  inarl'lf  (if  climdlcss  white  or 
wouderi'ully  variegated  bucb,  the  hcda  so  deep  and  the 
ro<;k  so  firm  that  immense  blocks  can  be  readily  b^)keIl 
out  Mineral  paints  and  other  pigmcnta,  representing 
nearly  all  tlic  fiindamcntal  colors  and  of  well-Mtablished 
vtildy.  Roofing  slates  and  good  bvuldiMwrtono  of  all 
Undfl.  Chfaphite,  manftanese,  cobalt,  pladnum,  iiid* 
ium,  and  tellurium.  Hvdruilic  (iMiicnt,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  made,  nearly  hinitting  out  the 
foroiirii  article,  <)nc«i  lari-'cly  iui|Mirtt'il.  Carltonate 
of  soda.  Glauberite,  found  at  Homx  Lake,  the  only 
place  where  this  salt  has  as  yet  been  recognized  on  the 
ooBtiiMniL  DisBioiids  of  pore  water,  but  small  eiae, 
have heen  ftund  in  the  anriferana  dnft  of  California; 
also  opnlri  at  varlinis  points,  but  not  of  the  pnMMous 
kind,  tiariu  ts  ami  like  mmmon  stones  are  frwjuently 
met  with.  '['\in^.  it  will  l>f  seen.  Ciilifnmia  in  the  do- 
main ot  tuinerals  liaii  rich  endowmentn,  hardly  another 
country  in  the  world  pu^wcfliiing  this  form  of  wealth  in 
snob  great  variety,  large  store,  and  wide  dietnbution. 

AfrnctdturtJ  ProdweUi  and  I\kr$uita. — Rich  as  Oali- 
foniia  is  in  mineral^  and  metals,  her  agricultural  re- 
sources cover  an  o«|ually  wide  range,  being  at  the  same 
tiino  even  ninre  iliverHifieif  her  soil  and  climate  proiiii- 
cing  much  that  is  oummun  to  both  the  temperate  and 
the  scmi-tpopical  zones.  In  lew  other  countries  is  such 
a  varied  husliandiypraoticitble  iu  here.  Co\'cring  near- 
ly ten  degrees  of  htitiide,  California  gtOWB  and  matures 
the  oranu'c,  lime,  lemon,  and  banana,  tojjetlier  with  the 
hardier  fruiti»  and  the  cereals  that  thnvc  cfiiially  well 
ill  till'  ili-iaiii  ii'irtii.  l.ai  L'e  arca:4  of  the  great  interior 
valleys  an;  adininlily  suitwl  for  !fri>wing  both  wheat 
and  cotton,  while  th.-  ( 'i.lonulo  Wtt.ims  an;  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  rainti''.  jute,  and  sugar-cane. 
For  ruining  rice  there  are  prukvljly  nuwherc  any  better 
laads  tbao  the  vast  tnl4-manhes  bitw  akmg  and  at  the 
jwwtifla  of  tfaio  Sannmanlo  snd  ths  fiui  Joaquin, 


while  for  vinicultore  the  soil  over  a  third  of  the  Stats 

uiav  lie  wiid  to  be  eminently  fitted. 

The  subjoined  data,  showing  production  made  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  staples  in  the  year  1S81,  may  be  pre- 
faced with  the  remark  that  in  this  dej'artuient  of 
indastry  the  teitdeiicy  in  CaliiiDmia  bai»  e%er  been  in 
the  direction  of  big  operations.  The  rule  is,  large  farms 
and  huge  dairies,  bo,  too,  the  vine>iirds  and  un-hanis 
an  apt  lo  be  extensive.  The  Glenn  farm  in  C«lusa 
oounly  comprises  6*),00<)  acres  of  land,  two-thirds  of  il 
obnstantly  under  the  plough,  over  1,000,000  bt»hde  of 
wheat  lx.Mn^  boineiiines  )iar\'e8ted  there  in  a  slntle 
.seji,«jn.  Thi^.  is  all  rieli  acricnltnral  land  entIy««Lti  an<i 
iiiiiier  tillatre,  there  Ikmiiu  other  and  luueh  larger  tracts, 
the  pro{>erty  of  single  individuals,  firms,  or  companion, 
but  the  most  of  theee  are  wholly  or  chieflv  devoted  t<> 
daiiying  or  to  oattle-  and  aheep-raieing.  The  finn  of 
Lux  h.  Miller  owns  228.000  acres  of  grazing  Isada 
Tlie  U<  ale  Ranch  " — the  latter  a  name  often  given  to 
thejje  Lu-ge  tniets  of  era/.ini:  lands — contains  J73.<N»» 
acres;  the  MeLuuL'hlin  l{;\ne]i.  141, m«)  arn>.  Then- 
is  a  large  number  of  these  estates  in  Catiiomia  tb&t 
contain  Detween  40,000  and  80,000  acres  of  land,  there 
bsing  4&3  that  exoeed  5000  Mics,  and  148  that  oootaia 
between  10,000  and  20.000.  In  Bone  cases  the  most 
■  f'  'h's  land  is  niovintainotif;  and  fit  only  for  pasturage; 
a  lark'c  j/roportioii  of  it,  huwtver,  i.s  well  adapte<l  fur 
grain  niir-ing.  Acfiording  to  the  U.  S.  eeiit-us  nf 
Cahloniiu  contains  *20,'i!4  fann.s  that  «»mpntse  froia 
1(K)  to  -SI XI  acrt'ii  eju  h  ;  t<',u37,  from  :,'■)  to  100  acres  each; 
3475,  from  20  to  50  acres  each ;  aod  2531  that  oontMB 
over  1000  seres  eseh.  The  big  vinevanls  in  the  State, 
like  tljp  big  farms,  are  ntimeroua.  On  the  Glenn  fann 
over  3W  acres  have  recently  been  planted  to  vines,  the 
most  of  them  of  the  varieties  best  adajitod  \\>t  niakm.' 
raisins.  The  vineyard  of  Stem  &  Kotte.  iH>ar  hjn 
Angeles,  covers  ~>  .\h  acres,  and  contains  over  50<1.0tW 
vines,  the  ouMSt  of  them  in  foU  bonrincr,  planting  hav- 
ing been  oonuDsnosd  here  in  18&>.  The  orangc-grore 
of  this  fiiTO  counts  12,000  trees.  The  vine^ysid  of  the 
Buena  Vista  Company,  near  the  old  town  of  Sonoma, 
euiitains  nearly  500,tK>f)  vines,  there  U  ioL'  many  otin 
in  the  State  that  contain  from  3u.t»ao  to  oO(J,t)u<  vima 
e:tch,  the  settings  usually  being  at  the  rate  of  about  700 
vines  to  the  acre.  While  the  dairies  of  Califigmia  sie 
seldom  of  such  overgrown  proportionaaathefiunasod 
vinsgrards,  they  arc  still  apt  to  be  large  oonpand  with 
the  average  elsewhere,  numbering  t»aaOy  irom  2.1  to 
l.H)  cows.  On  the  lands  of  Shatter  &  Howarl.  in 
Marin  county,  over  3<K)0  cows  are  grajted,  the  ent-re 
miniltor  beinir.  liowever,  divided  up  into  8oine  thiny- 
five  or  torty  dairies.  Allen  &  Son,  of  Green  Valley, 
milk  350  cows:  several  other  dairymen  in  the  Slats 
miUdug  half  that  mnnhsE.  Maqy  cattle-iaiaeni  om 
fnm  SOMXi  to  100,000  head  of  stoek,  die  flodn  of  the 
principal  wool-irT<iwers  being  nearly  as  large. 

While  the  Oaliiuriiia  whcat-crt>p  of  1881  amounted 
to  28,2.'>0,000  centals,  that  of  I»^2  was  estimated  at 
28,O0O.rMK)  centals— over  46,.'KX),000  biisbek  The  av- 
erage vield  of  wheat  in  this  State  Is  *  little  over  twenty 
bualiels  to  the  acre,  SO  to  SO  ner  o«it.  lees  than  it 
formerly  was,  uvch  of  the  soD,  tbRni||:h  lon^-cootinoed 
cnipping,  having  become  wmewhat  impoverished,  litdc 
or  no  manure  beini:  hen^  ap]>litHi  to  tlie  fields.  Bat 
fiir  the  large  amount  of  virpin  land  that  is  every  year 
being  brought  under  the  plough  the  effec  ts  of  this  im- 
poverishment would  be  more  apparent.  Tlirce-fourths 
of  the  wheat  planted  in  California  is  of  the  Chilian  and 
Anstrslian  varieties,  balance  mostly  Metliterranean  and 
Sonoran.  California  wheat  is  noted  for  its  many  desir 
able  qualities.  Tlie  berr*'  is  apt  to  be  plump,  weighing 
rarel>'  le.v*  than  •'>')  jxuni'ls  to  the  liii.shel.  n.sually  owrc 
— oltcn  m  much  as  tWi  or  ("4  jiounds.  It  has  much 
strength,  containing  a  large  nroportion  of  gluten.  For 
this  reason  it  abeorbe  water  ire^y  in  its  preparation  (or 
the  oven,  and  is  liked  hf  bakers,  as  it  gives  weight  to 
the  loaf.  Owiog  to  its  extreme  hardness  and  drynfea^ 
it  can  be  itorad  or  shipped  in  balk  wtthoot  liabilitf  to 
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heat  or  s\ve;it,  hence  it  Is  well  adapted  for  long  voyages 
uml  uHc'  in  warm  climates.  These  propertieii  aluo  re- 
fttuituentl  it  to  millen  abroad  for  mixtare  with  the 
damp  wheat  of  othor  comalnM.  As  a  i^eninl  thing, 
Cabfortiia  wbeat  oommanda  higher  j>neM  than  any 
other  in  forcii^Ti  iiiurkots  ITniue  prices  reach  witliin 
a  fraction  of  thufk*  rnlini;  on  tlic  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Next  to  wliLut,  harlty  tli.-  (ercal  iiiKst  cultivated 
in  California,  thuiigh  i)ru|K)rtionately  letw  is  niiiicd  now 
than  formerly,  when  it  waa  largely  used  for  horse-feed. 
At  proacnt  Um  bulk  of  this  giain  is  malted,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  oovmtri^  to  whtdi  ft  w  exported. 
Being  more  certain  and  prolific  than  wlieat,  barley  is 
apt  to  be  !i  protitabie  crop.  The  jin/duct  uf  the  State 
for  1881  :iniounted  to  I,  n(H),0*M)  centals  against. 5,1  kMi.oi  to 
the  precetliiig  year.  The  quantity  exjx^rttHi  is  variable, 
laaglpg  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop; 
prineipid  places  of  dertination,  JNew  York,  Liverpool, 
AoBtnlia,  and  British  CMumbM,  irith  a  Kttto  to  t^- 
tral  America,  Mexu-o,  and  Japu.  Home  puioMTsiy 
from  $1  to  i>\J]0  ]K'T  cental.  ^ 

Calil'oniia  nii.-cs  comparatively  little  rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, or  Tii  ii.in  com — not  cnoagh,  except  of  com,  for 
hone  «  on:.aLu(  tion;  oats  being  imported  from  Oregon; 
n«  and  buckwheat,  in  the  fimn  of  &>i»,  fiRua  the  At- 
lantioStates.  Oats  are  a  sore  erot>  and  yield  weD— on  an 
average  30  bushels  to  the  ucrc.  Much  of  the  crop  is  cut 
while  preen  forha^'.  The  me^l  cround  from  California- 
grown  oat.s  is  interior  to  the  imported  article.  Vnn\ 
be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  a  few  favored  local- 


can 


itiee  only,  u.s  in  tlie  Ku.s.sian  Kiver  Valley  and  on  the 
£1  Monte,  Los  Angeles  co.,  the  oool  wgnts  and  pun- 
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drooghts  retarding  its  growth.  The  most  of  the 

rye  produced  is  grown  on  the  lighter  soils  and  along  the 
footnills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  is  a  tolerably 
sure  but  not  vltv  |>rolilic  cmp.  yiol'liiig  only  alMuu  ).') 
bvisheb  to  the  ac-re.  Buckwheat  thrives  furly  iu  many 
parts  of  the  State,  but  for  some  not  very  obvious  reason 
bat  little  b  raised.  Although  no  lioe,  e»>e|it  in  an  ex- 
perimental  way,  has  heen  grown  in  Cdifomia,  the 
trials  nia<lf  establish  that  this  grain  conld  be  micoe.ss- 
ftllly  cultivated  on  the  tule-land  of  which  the  State 
contaiiLS  s<j  niueh.  Tliat  rice-planting  has  not  as  vet 
been  un<lcrtakeu  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  needed  siip- 
plieti  c^iu  be  obtained  from  China  and  Japan  below  the 
eost  of  home  pndootion.  The  leoeipts  of  this  com- 
modity at  die  port  ni  8sa  FniHnoo  an  hamf,  the 
large  Chinese  popoktiioii  in  the  coontiy  subsistiiig 
mainly  upon  it. 

Of  the  more  common  vegetables,  such  as  p<)ta!oos, 
tornipe,  beets,  carrots,  onions,  etc.,  great  quantities  arc 
fauna,  ttwn  growing  readily  and  with  but  little  care 
wherever  supplied  with  enough  moisture  whether  fn»m 
natural  or  artificial  sources.  The  leguminous  plants, 
rc<juiring  less  moisture,  are  eu.sily  gruwn  almiwt  everj'- 
where;  so  also  pumpkins  and  niclou.s  do  well  on  rich 
and  loamv  soils.  hile  the  California  potato  lacks 
good  ciuaiities,  melons  are.  as  a  genend  thing,  excel- 
MOt,  tnough  these  too,  where  irrigation  is  practised, 
an  often  watery  and  of  poor  flavor.  The  potato  crop 
of  California  averages  about  800,000  sacks;  onions, 
78,00* >  sacks;  beans,  2.30,000  ccntids,  rai.s<?<l  mostly  in 
the  »<jufh»'rii  counties.  From  10  to  '20  jkt  cent,  of 
these  .several  products,  and  about  the  same  proportion 
of  various  other  kinds  of  vegetabli  s.  are  exported, 
mostly  to  British  Columbia  ana  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  mulbeny  tree  grows  raoidly  and  yields  an^esn- 
benuit  foliage.  In  one  year  mm  the  pknting  it  af- 
fords much  suitable  food  for  the  yonriL'  ■^ilkwnrniH.  and 
in  threti  years  is  fit  for  regular  croiiiuui:.  .ScvLTal  mil- 
lion trees  are  LTowing  in  the  State,  with  additional 
plantings  every  year.  The  production  of  silkworm 
eggs  is  already  large,  but,  being  in  demand  abroad  on 
account  of  their  freedom  fifom  oisessB,  mai^  have  been 
sent  to  France,  Italy,  and  other  iilk-grofwfng  oonntriefl, 
restricting  worm-raisintr  an<l  the  cons<N^uent  nrodm  tiun 
of  the  fibre ;  of  the  latter,  however,  enough  is  made  1 
to  mpplr  the  tiro  ftotories  engaged  in  spinning  thresd  j 


and  weaving  fabrics  out  of  the  silk  reeled  from  Califor- 
nia cocoons.  These  establishments  em  ploy  a  total  of  1 50 
hands,  and  work  np  30^000  pounds  of  the  raw  materisl 
aQnually.  Two  oops  of  eoeoons  are  raised  here  in  the 
courw  of  the  season— one  in  Hay  and  the  other  in  Julv. 
The  insects,  being  sparcil  the  tlmnderstoruis  and  cold 
rains  of  most  other  countries,  prove  here  vigorous  and 
pnililic  workers.  That  hemp  and  flax  could  be  sucecss- 
lully  grown  hero  would  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  wda  species  of  both  is  indigenous  to  tiie  State.  FUx 
Is  to  some  extent  eultivated,  but  only  tor  the  seed,  no 
use  having  yet  been  made  of  the  fibre.  Exncnments 
made  with  iiite  and  ramir-  hemp  estaljli.--li  tiiai  these 
niants  could  be  grown  to  advantage  on  any  ol'  tlie  moist 
bottom-lands  of  the  State,  the  stalks  raised  being  vigor- 
ous and  heavily  coated  with  a  strong  fibre.  Several 
mills  have  been  erected  b  the  Stiue  tor  cxpresring  lin- 
seed, castor,  and  other  vegetable  oils.  Cotton-growine, 
except  m  an  eennomie  view,  can  no  longer  be  amsid- 
ered  a  problem  in  CUiftiniia,  small  quantities  of  this 
article  having  been  raised  in  the  State  for  the  pjist  ten 
years.  In  some  instances  the  crop  has  been  pmfitahle, 
and  in  others  the  reverse ;  all  that  can  be  claimed  for 
these  nioneer  efforts  being  that  they  e.Htablish  the  fit- 
nessor  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  otiltuie  of  this  plant. 
To  ensure  a  crop  irrigation  is  necessary,  unlem  the 
planting  be  on  tuk'"  or  other  naturally  nio"st  lands. 
The  hop-vine  in  Califoniia  is  noted  for  its  rapid  growth 
and  great  fecundity,  the  plant  reaching  maturity  in 
three  years,  and  yielding  at  the  rate  of  l.VM)  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Matured  with  little  rain  and  cured  mostly  in 
the  sun,  the  fimit  retains  its  natural  fresli  color  and  is 
rich  fa  resinoos  Inpuline.  The  hop  is  never  injured 
here  by  mildew,  untimely  frosts,  or  the  o<x-urrence  of 
rain  during  the  picking  and  drj  ing  scas<:)n,  the  fruit  being 
s<j  nearly  cnrcil  on  the  vine  that  brief  exposure  to  moder- 
ate artificial  heat  completes  the  process.  'Die  average 
crop  of  California  amounts  to  about  16,0(K)  bales,  of 
which  a  little  over  one-half  is  exported.  The  culture 
of  tohaoco  hu  haen  tried  in  California,  but  not  with 
such  results  in  <|aality  as  to  lead  to  its  rapid  exten- 
sion. The  jrrowing  seastm  being  long,  the  yield  is 
lart'c.  averaging  30<X)  pounds  of  eured  chewing  and 
2000  pounds  of  ciL  iir  leaf  to  the  acre.  The  complaint 
is  of  ranknesB,  1  at  i>robab|y  to  the  heat  and  dr\-ncss 
of  the  summers.  CranberQHJidtore  has  been  tried,  but 
as  yet  without  profit  Chtcooiy  can  be  grown,  but  it  is 
inferior  (u  the  imported  German  artii-lc. 

For  tlin f  iir  four  years  during  the  late  Civil  War, 
which  prev,  riti-,i  ilie  exjjort  of  lurpcnline  and  rosin 
from  isonh  Carolina,  enough  of  these  articles  was 
made  in  California  for  home  oonsumption.  At  the 
rejjtoration  of  peaoe  thegrvere  again  obtained  from 
North  Carolina  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  be- 
fore ploughini:  Wanie  general,  the  Coast  I'anL'c.  with 
fujme  portions  of  the  lander  interior  valleys,  w  as  covered 
in  the  season  of  verdure  with  wild  mustard,  standing 
so  tall  and  thick  that  a  horseman  riding  through  it  was 
completely  hidden  from  view.  Consiaered  worse  than 
worthlem,  as  it  interfered  with  ploughing  and  obstructed 
the  growth  of  both  grass  and  gram,  it  became  one  of 
the  standin--'  plauncs  of  the  fanner.  Af\er  Sfitm  time, 
however,  the  seed  licj-'an  to  be  ground  for  tulilc  use, 
and  beini'  fnuiid  a  supirinr  cniidiment,  great  quantitii'S 
were  gathered.  Jiatterly,  it  has  come  to  Ik-  further 
QtiliiM  ibr  the  rich  oil  it  contains,  much  of  which  is 
now  expresHcd,  it  being  by  many  preferred  to  the  best 
lard  or  olive  oil.  Shice  the  disappearance  of  the  wild 
plant  before  extensive  and  frequent  ploughing*  it  has 
to  some  extent  heen  cultivated  to  meet  the  demand 
that  has  grown  np  lor  its  seed. 

Fniit»,  Niilf,  and  Berria. — ^The  c:ipabilities  of  the 
State  in  this  department  of  production  are  stu-h  that 
many  intellisent  obeervers  are  of  opinion  that  her  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  vinej'ards  will  ultimately  become 
sources  of  greater  cnrii  huicnt  than  either  her  mines  or 
her  cereal  crops,  in  addition  to  the  great  vineyards 
mentioiMd,  many  othen  nearilr  as  fautge  might  be  hs* 
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Btanced,  the  total  number  of  ^pevinea  »et  out  in  the 
State,  three-fifths  of  thom  V>earinj<.  Imnp  estimated  at 
8<I,(XM»,<MM».  It  is  extK'cted  thnt  the  pnMluct  of  wine, 
which  of  late  years  iiaii  averaged  IU,D01»,imn)  gallons 
Hniiiially,  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  immodiate 
future,  recent  plantings  having  been  Teiy  exteDKVe; 
Of  the  entire  quantity  made,  a  large  proportion  goes 
into  the  cellara  for  ageing,  about  2,tj<)0.(KK>  gallons  be- 
ing ex|)orted  annually,  the  most  of  it  to  the  Atlantic 
States.  Besides  wine,  many  raisiiui  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  brandy  are  made  from  the  grapes.  Much  of 
the  Califbrnia  wine  contains  too  large  a  percentage  of 
aloofaid  to  Buit  the  taate  of  most  foreignci^  but  of  late 
MMB  watUx  iaqproveDieiit  has  been  auMe  in  the  nuuui- 
BMtiira  as  to  bring  many  Idnda  into  SKne  senenl  oom* 
meodation  and  partially  n'verscd  the  eailier  On&TOr- 
able  opinions  of  the  connoisseurs. 

The  apple  was  amonir  the  first  of  the  (ruit  trees  largely 
cultivatea.  Few  varieties,  however,  keep  well,  and  but 
little  fruit  is  made  into  cider.  The  nattve-grown  frnit 
ia  not|  in  &et,  ao  aidid  or  well-flaTorod  aa  that  raised  in 
the  easterly  half  of  the  continent,  though  the  applets 
produced  in  the  niountainou.s  districts  are  tint  notice- 
ohly  defwtivc  in  this  respect,  there  iK'inj:  Minie  vjirietie.s 
thai  kii'p  iicarlv  the  year  round.  The  ajijili'  tri'cs  iiuni- 
bter  .several  millioua  in  the  State;  the  ueacb.  pear,  and 
apricot  count  each  ft  atlll  laiger  BomDer:  tae  onmge, 
lime,  lemon,  plum,  qninoe,  {mine,  and  cheny  are  not 
80  nnmerona  Of  frnit  trees  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  thcv  grow  rapidly  and  iK'ar  abundantly,  and  much 
earlier  tfian  in  most  otlier  countries.  The  fruit,  except 
in  Iwalitics  tmr  a  i  ijited  to  the  jwrticular  kind  rai.sed 
or  where  exee.s.Hive  irrigation  in  practised,  is  L't  iierally 
goiHl.  much  of  it  being  noted  iijr  it.s  cxcellcni-e.  Tliis 
class  of  trees,  the  vine  included,  lias  thus  far  ei^oycd 
almost  entire  immunity  from  the  many  diseases,  insects, 
and  other  pests  that  a.s.sail  them  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  olive,  fig.  citron,  and  pomeu'ranato  are 
grown,  H)me  of  them  finite  e.xteti.sively.  The  banana 
and  some  other  hcretotbrc  accounted  purely  tropical 
plants  have  been  set  out  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where  they  mature  their  fruit  with  a  iHrfection 
not  expected.  On  the  list  of  nut-bearing  trees  we  find 
the  almond,  madeiia,  chestnut,  butternut,  English  wal- 
nut, and  some  others — all  beintr  grown  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  stil  l  I some  with  present  pnitit.  The  hiekorj' 
and  the  heecli  are  not  amoiiLT  the  native  nuts  of  Cali- 
fornia, tlie.se  trees  refu.sing  to  lieeome  domiciled  in  the 
State.  The  more  low)y  peanut,  accepting  naturaliza- 
tion, thrives  with  Htdeeaie,  haraly  ever  failing  to  pro- 
duce an  abundant  crop.  Currants  and  berries  of  nearly 
ever>'  kind  also  grow  readily,  great  (juantitica  being 
raised  all  over  the  State.  They  are  a  pnjfitable  crop, 
bringing  ^oo<l  pricc\s  and  U  iiiv:  long  in  the  market. 
Strawberries  are  to  be  had  ever)'  month  in  the  year, 
and  ari-  plentiful  for  four  or  five  months.  Ix'ginning  with 
April ;  other  Ijcrrics  fur  about  three  month:>,  beginning 
in  June.  The  atcawlieny  and  bhudibenpr  are  hardly 
equal  to  thoae ndaed  in  the  East;  other  kinda,  eommts 
included,  are  not  surpa.s,>i<'d  dsewliere.  Lnrge  fihip- 
nieiits  of  grai)es  and  early  g'een  fruit.s  are  made  ea.st- 
ward  hy  rail  evervyear  ;  imnM'n.''<'  i|uanlities  nt' Iruit.s 
and  berries  arc  also  dried,  hjuic  for  export,  but  more 
for  home  consumption,    .^^ueh  attention  ia  now  being 

given  to  tieeH-ulture  in  California,  laive  j^rovea,  moet- 
r  of  the  blue  gum  or  eucalyptus.  '  naving  boon  aet 
out  in  the  interinr  vrdlcys  and  iti  the  coa.sf  niunties. 
This  tree  grows  rupiillv.  rcai  hin;;  in  ziMid  s^.iK  a.-*  large 
a  size  in  si-ven  years  as  in  twrKc  in  u\n>\  other  places. 
The  8Ugard)eet  is  planted  on  ipiite  a  large  .scale  in  Cali- 
ibmia;  also  sorghum  to  a  less  extent.  Both  do  well 
in  atutaUe  localities,  the  product  of  the  former  in  1881 
being  set  down  at  nearly  1 ,  5(KMmm  1 1  K>uuds.  Thia  vo.9e- 
table  grows  here  to  a  laru'c  size,  and  is  rich  in  stiuar. 
Being  left  in  the  ground  until  wanted  for  millinsr.  it 
keeps  on  growinv'  idl  winter.  this  plan  the  i  ln  ini'  ;il 
changes  that  through  storage  work  a  considerable  loss  of 
the  aaoeharine  matter  ara  avoided,  alao  the  twoUe  of  a 


second  handling.  In  a  countiy  where  the  use  of  .sugar 
is  so  large  it  is  of  economic  im|)ortance  that  rerjuire- 
ments  Iw  met  as  far  as  may  be  from  domestic  sources 
of  sii|ipiy.  Of  the  total  receipts  of  raw  sugan  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  in  1H81,  amounting  to  115,432,:i60 
IMumds.  93.2H9,I84  pounds  were  consumed  OD  tlie  Pa- 
cific coast,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  .50  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  to  eveiy  inhabitant  of  that  region.  There 
are  three  larL'*'  sii-;ir  refineries  in  San  Francis<'o.  one  of 
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unusual  capacity  ,  also,  works  elsewhere  in 
for  the  manufacture  of  bcet-sucar. 

Dnin/inf/,  Stock-rauutg,  Wool-growing^  etc. — For 
several  vears  past  dm  annual  make  of  butter  in  Califor> 
nia  has  been  between  8,(KK),000  and  9,(X)0,000  pounds, 
eheeae  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds.  The 
number  of  milcb  cows  kept  in  the  State  ia  catimati^l  at 
50,0(JO,  producing  about  170  pounds  of  butter  eat  h  i^  r 
vear.  These  cows  c-onsist  of  American  and  .Spanish 
breeds,  so  crossed  with  blood  animals  that  the  poorer 
points  of  the  ociginal  atock  have  mostly  disappeared. 
I)aityinj;  haa  been  a  profitable  business  in  Califianiia, 
land  smtable  for  carrying  it  on  being  cheap,  while  bat- 
ter ami  cheese  have  always  commanded  hiL'li  j>rie«-s  and 
a  readv  niarki  t.  thniigh  neither  is  as  good  af>  the  article 
made  m  the  Kastern  Stales  and  Kngland.  C'ows  h'^re 
receive  no  shelter  and  but  httle  fodder — none  except 
for  a  .short  time  in  the  winter  or  in  iflaaons  of  extreme 
drought.  At  all  other  times  the  oowa,  and  often  alao 
the  work -oxen,  are  left  to  feed  on  the  natural  grasses, 
which,  though  verj'  nutritious,  do  not.  when  on<-»'  eaten 

i  off,  grow  up  agaiti  the  .same  .season ;  wherefore  a  Iari;e 
an'a  of  ground,  truin  live  to  ten  acres,  i.--  required  for 
the  sulMistenoe  of  each  u>w.    The  im|)ortati<iri  of  but- 

!  ter  and  cheese  into  California,  once  vcr>-  large,  inis  fur 
the  past  ten  yeam  nearly  ceased,  these  articles  of  buae 
prcNduction  being  now  exported  freeljr  to  other  countries^ 

i  mainly  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  China,  and  Japan. 

I  The  number  of  neat  cattle  in  California  does  not  now 
exceed  .stMt.oiHi,  being  one-fourth  less  than  it  w;i^  twenty 
years  ago.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  much  land  oik« 

j  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  stock  is  now  cultivated  to 
gniin  or  given  up  to  sheep-raising.    Besides,  the  busi- 

.  ne.ss  of  niaing  eatde  fer  tnc  shambles  is  not  so  profit- 
able now  as  formorly,  much  beef  and  many  live  animals 

I  being  brought  into  the  State  from  Ne\-ada  by  iml, 

i  creating  a  competition  that  works  to  the  detriment  of 

I  the  California  stwkmen.  But  few  oxen  are  use<l  in 
Califoniia,  mo.st  draught  imimals  consisting  of  horws  and 
mules,  of  which  there  are  alxmt  2.'>ii.imhi  in  the  State. 
The  horses  are  mostlv  a  mixture  of  American  and 
Spanish,  improved  bv  better  breeds,  there  being  nuuv 
pure-blooded  animals  in  the  State.  Swine -ninng, 
never 
nia,  ha.s 

animals  iiumi>ering  only  about  400,U<HJ  in  the  State,  a 
third  less  than  twenty' yean  ago.  llicre  are  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  Of  growing  these  animau  here: 
the  hot,  dqraaainMndo  not amt  thor  habits,  causing 
also  a  lack  of  aooenlent  feod,  white  mast  is  acanty,  aoji 

corn,  the  great  swine-food  of  the  AVesteni  States,  ii 
scarce  and  dear.  I'nKlucing  comparatively  little  hoa- 
products,  these  arc  largely  imj)ortcd  into  the  State. 
C)alifoniia  being  a  tolerably  gtKHl  ^ultr>'  countrj',  do- 
mestic fowls  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 

The  honey-bee,  prior  to  1853  a  aUnnger  in  Califmnia. 
haa,  since  ita  iirtiodaetion  at  that  time,  multiplied  ana 
nraad  amatinj;!}',  there  being  now  over  4«t.ii(«t  hives  in 
the  State,  besides  hundreds  »d"  .^wanns  that,  e>t  a]iiiii.', 
have  scattered  all  <»ver  the  coiiutr,'.  The  in.'-vt  here 
is  very  prolific,  as  well  as  a  great  worker  and  storer, 
increasing  and  making  honey  twice  as  rapidly  as  in  th« 
Atlantic  and  Weatera  Statea.  £xoept^m  the^  higher 
mountains  the  insects  can  hRrdly  be  said  to  hibenwta 
at  all.  They  trnther  and  lay  nji  nearly  as  much  in  Win- 
ter as  in  summer,  eonsuniiiig  more  of  tlnir  hooid  in 
tlie  warm,  dr>'  weather  than  at  any  other  time.  Ia 
this  land  of  sunshine  and  fruits  and  flowers  ike  bea 
woikB  with  bnt  little  intemqition,  and  ia  never  wiiJioat 


a  popular  or  ver}'  profitable  industrj-  in  Califor^ 
a.s  iK'en  on  the  decline  for  some  years  paj*t,  these 
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food;  even  on  the  deseitfl  it  finds  in  the  wild  sage 
abundant  and  acceptable  pasturage.  For  excellence 
California  honey  is  probably  unequalled^  aixl,  being 
cheap  and  abundant,  no  adulteration  is  practised  in 
putting  it  up  fur  markets  Bee-culture  has  a  great  fu- 
ture in  this  State. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1S80,  California 
Oontainc<l  then  4,152,:i49  head  of  sheep,  Ijcin^  15  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  in  the  country,  and  consti- 
tuting her  the  largest  shecp-brccding  Stale  in  the 
Union.  The  anniuil  wool-i4ip  of  Califontia  has  for  sev- 
eral years  i)ii8t  ranged  fmm  43.(KM),000  to  56,000,0(X) 
pound.H.  of  tlie  average  value  uf  $SJMM>,(>(H».  Tlic  flil- 
lerence  in  the  uriees  of  wool,  as  of  nuwt  other  8taj»k-.s, 
between  thi'  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboards  coiwists 
in  co»t  of  freights  and  charges  incident  to  transporta- 
tion tietween  these  two  points. 

Mnini  fiictnring  Indmtrin. — The  bulk  of  the  manu- 
facturing in  California  is  (tarried  on  in  and  around  the 
city  of  San  Franci.seo,  not  much,  except  in  a  few  lines, 
such  as  making  lumber,  flour,  agricultural  implements, 
etc,  being  done  elsewhere  in  the  State.  According  to 
the  returns  of  the  Census  Bureau  for  1880^  San  Fmn- 
dsco  stands  tenth  on  the  list  of  manufacturing  cities  in 
the  United  States  as  regards  value  of  product«  and  ag- 
{rregatc  of  yearly  wages  paid,  though  stie  heads  the  list 
in  the  average  yearly  w.i  i  -  j>:iid  workmen,  which 
amount  to  |i»22,  against  ^4M  naiil  by  Pittsburg,  the 
next  highest  on  the  list  By  the  same  authority  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  San  Fran- 
cnoo  is  286t) ;  capital  infested,  $29,417.346 ;  employds, 
26,062 ;  value  of  raw  materials,  $44,.5.'^T,430:  value  of 
products.  $7 1  .3,.3M.'> :  net  earnings  on  capital  invested, 
Irss  n-iits.  taxes,  insuranee,  etc..  $1-'.4m).'.i45.  Sugar- 
retining  and  the  nianutaeture  of  l>eer  and  malt  liquors, 
amounting  annually  to  $10,00ttJMNi  uion».  are  omitted 
firom  the  above  Gakalation,  the  leading  indusdiee  lep- 
iMBBted  thewiii  bebg  as  fellow; 


Meat-iiackin^.... 
Boots  and  shoos. 

ClothinK  

CariH>ntering  , 
Flour,  etc... 

Furniture  uMMn 

IliKli  r\i.letsiveSi».t., 
Iron  (-astitipt.....n«»< 

I^'arhiT  

Mkchinery  , 

Priiitiu);  „ 

Tobaccu  aud  cigars.., 

Soap  and  candles  

Tin.  eoppt-T  and  sheet-iron  ware.. 
Upholstering.. 
Fniita  and  v^tables. 
yamisMiig  goods........ 


Material.  Produou 


2.187.811 

2,863,300 
1,«>0,H33 
l.lW>,fil3 

fi80,416 
«.■>!, KM 
l.fW»T,498 
1,32.1,444 
1.61,'.,305 

67«,4H<J 

r^fj.041 

(i09,U00 


$6,013,602 
4,141,547 
4,t«33,170 
.%121,851 
2,310,a00 
1,'2«),210 
1..t6.->.8<58 
1,311.743 
3,116.820 
2,.577,760 
2,087,.576 
3,r2H,«13 

;vio.:n-_> 

1  978,000 


Besides  the  above-enumerated  branches  of 
a  great  varie^  of  minor  pursuits  and  callings  are 
actively  carried  on  in  the  city,  the  list  below  embraeing 
the  nnire  important  nf'tlicse:  Yearly  vnlnc  nf  riL'ar  ami 
other  Iwxtfs  maile,  $('i*«i.*mM)  ;  l»ras.>*  ca.'.tinj.'s,  5i:r,'4,(HHj ; 
bread  and  crackers.  |2,(»70,()(K) ;  hairs  other  than  ]iaper, 
$1,565,000;  gloves,  f  K'I.<JOO;  dressed  furs.  $224,400; 
'  xhuK.  $103,000 ;  hats  and  caps,  $83,678 ;  ink,  $97,000 ; 
jewelr>',  $315,115;  looking-glass  and  picture  frames, 
$2f«1.0<Kl;  marble-work.  $4r>ft,546;  matche.s.  $l9S.r.()0; 
millinerj- ami  lace  giKids.  .*4")t'i,M(Hl ;  paintitiL'  aiul  pa- 
per-hanging}*, $»i.59,. :  nerfunier>\  $<'il,".'<)'i ;  jihi.to- 
graphing,  $298,96<1;  saddle.s  and  hame.-w.  ^^I'  t' i.Tl  .") ; 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $769,030;  shirts,  $;ki.>,(X)0; 
straw  goods,  $85,000;  trunks,  $166,000;  watch  and 
clock  work,  $223.21.5 — the  vahie  of  these  articles  ag- 
gregating over  $*.'.000,(K)0.  Ciinsiderable  quantities  of 
acids.  axle-grca«e,  hroonis  and  hni.sheH,  ciKtia  and  choc- 
olate, casks  and  barrels,  fireworks,  hose  and  belting, 
lead  pipe  and  abot,  nacoumiii  and  Tenniodli,  aam^ 


woodoi  and  willow  wan,  jeaat  powdeia,  ate,  an  aba 

made  in  the  city. 
The  comnieae  of  San  IVanoneo,  abeady  large,  ia 

growing  rapidly.  Over  500  vessels,  near!}'  all  mii^e- 
class,  leave  that  port  annually,  the  grain-fleet  alone 
canyiinr  away  I. (H JO, (KM)  ton.s  of  wheat  even*-  year. 
Outgoing  shijKs  hardly  ever  fail  to  sciure  Ireights,  load- 
ing with  gram.  Wool,  wine,  lumber,  teas,  sugars,  pro- 
visions, ores,  minerals,  metals,  etc.,  and  bringing  back 
coal,  iron,  petroleom,  and  genenl  meidiaiidiae,  the 
value  of  imports  and  expwta  amounting  to  onr 
$loo.00ti,0(X)  annually. 

i'mnun  StntlMirs  i,f  ISSO. — The  following  additional 
.-tati.Hties  are  deriveil  irom  the  census  of  There 
ixrv  52  counties,  the  largest  in  po|)ulation  iK'ing  San 
i  Francisco,  with  '166,\>h'i  people,  and  the  smallest  Al- 
pine, with  53'.).  The  land-area  of  the  State  is  155,980 
1 8(|uare  miles,  this  being  second  only  to  that  of  Texas 
I  (262,290).  The  total  water-surface  withm  the  State 
I  is  2;if<0  s<ju.are  miles.  The  large.->t  county,  in  an-a.  is 
San  Bernardino  (containing  a  great  hreatlth  of  de^^rt 
land  in  the  extreme  southern  sec  tion  of  the  State),  with 
2:j,U0U  square  miles,  it  being  equsl  to  the  nnite<I  nn>a 
of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Oonneciii  ut.  'I'he 
bo<lics  of  water  within  the  State  are  reported  as  luiving 
the  following  area  in  wiuare  miles:  Clear  Lake,  »M); 
Kagle  Lake.  42;  (!rove  l^akc  (imrtly  in  Orccon  .  -I'l  ; 
Honey  Lake,  ',>4  ;  Kcni  and  Bucna  Vi.Mta  l.dike.  44  ; 
Little  Klamath  Lake  (partly  in  Oregon),  73;  Middle 
Lake,  47;  Mono  I..ake,  m4  ;  Owen's  Lake,  115;  Tahoe 
Lake  (prtly  in  Nevada),  135;  Tulare  ].akc,  65();  Up- 
per Lake,  61  ;  Wright  Lake,  14.  Of  the  total  popula- 
tion. 262,583  were  males  twenty-one  years  old  or  over 
(this  being  an  unusually  large  proportion,  jiartly  due  to 
the  fact  tlnit  the  ChincM,'  clement  \»  nearly  all  adult 
males).  Of  this  iiuuilKr,  l.{').2u".i  wen?  natives  and 
127,374  foreign  horn,  while  66..st^  ipeitly  native  ne- 
groes and  Indians,  but  chiefly  Chinese)  were  returned 
as  colored.  There  were  in  the  State  177, .508  families 
and  101,0.37  dwelling's,  the  average  number  of  {H*rsona 
per  square  mile  being  •'')  .■>4.  and  the  average  of  per>mii8 
m  a  umilv  4*87.  The  yields  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tnral  iwooiists  wen : 


Cn>|NL 
Barlsir 


MS***  •«•••#«••••• 


!•»••*«  *« *•*• *«•••• 


Fndnotlaa,  twdidi. 
12^2^861 
82,307 


181,081 
28^017»707 
73,817  IbSL 


Antes. 
666,340 

Mas 

Indhw  «mi  .^.»..... ......  71«78i 

Oftts  ■•••*••••••••»«••••»*••••*■  49|ftA7 

Ryo*  »•»••••»••«••«••••••••»••••  80|98L 

Wlaeat....  .  1,881^889 

Tolwooo   84 

The  numbers  of  the  several  kinds  of  five-stock 
as  follows  (ranch  stock  not  being  Rported):  Horses, 

287.710 ;  mules  and  asses,  28,343 ;  working  oxen,  22«8 ; 
niili-h  cows,  l'lii.*i7^;  other  c-attle.  4.'>I.0-n  ;  sheep, 
4.1.')2,349:  swine,  ti<),i..')50.  The  manufacture*!  of  the 
State  maue  the  following  exhibit ;  Nnnihcr  of  estab- 
lishments, b^^fy.  capital  employed,  $01,243,784  :  aver- 
age number  of  hands  cmplo.ved — males  above  sixteen 
years,  38.317,  females  above  fifteen  years,  4022,  children 
and  youths.  1460 ;  total  annual  wages  paid,  $21 , (170,585 ; 
value  < if  materials  coamined  annually,  $72.ri07.70*' ;  an- 
nual value  of  pnxluete,  $116,227,973.  In  the  particu- 
lar manufacture  of  salt  there  were  25  cstablishujents, 
pnxhunng  by  solar  evaporation  of  sea-  and  bay-watcn 
with  a  capital  of  $365,4U0,  employing  an  average  or 
184  hands,  and  having  an  annual  pnxluct  of  878,443 
bushels.  Then'  were  emidoyed  in  the  fisheries  3036 
]MTsoii.-«,  with  Iwials  amf  40  vcs.M'1>.  'I'ln-  iiiniual 
pnnliu  i  ol  the  several  fisheries  was  as  follitws  :  i  1  i  .*^li<>re 
and  halibut  fishcrit«,  8.516,000  )xmnds  of  i'resb  fi.sh, 
valued  at  $371,740 ;  crabs  and  shrimps,  2,5(n:>,ihnj,  val- 
ued at  $66,358 ;  ovsters.  mussels,  abaloiics.  etc. .  valued 
at  $1 28,250;  whale  oil.  37, 1 35  gallons,  valued  at  $2<t.210 ; 
fish  oil,  etc.,  6400  gallons,  valued  at  $2000;  seal-skins, 
2IHHI.  valued  at  $1i>.ihh»:  .sea-oiler  skins.  75,  valued  at 
$3750;  eggs  of  sea-birds,  120,000,  valued  at  $1500; 
searwasd.  250^000  pmuda,  valued  at  faOO ;  (2)  eod-fiah-. 
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«iy,  4.721,920  pounds  of  firesh  fish,  valued  attlsetSTO ; 
(3)  fldmon-fisheiy,  11.340,000  poomboff  freili  fiih,  val- 
ued at  $181, oiu:  (4)  whale-fishen-.  ll»i,.')50  pallons  of 
whale  oil,  valued  at  $v»'.i.44U ;  TjUkk)  jx)un<is  of  whale- 
bone, valued  at  $l22,0lMl;  i  ,'.,  oyMcr-tit^liery,  126,000 
busheU  of  oysterti,  cU-.,  valued  al  ^575,000. 

The  number  of  maDufaoturing  t»tabusbnienti3  in  the 
State  waa  (oensus  of  18ti0)  5885,  with  a  capital  of 
161,2^784,  employinf  hamn  aa  Iwlowa:  Males,  above 
BtXteen  years  of  age,  38,317;  females,  above  fifteen 
yean,  4022;  children  and  yuutlis,  \4Ca>.  The  total 
amount  of  waires  annually  jiaiil  was  $L'l ,n7(),58."> ;  the 
value  of  materials  annually  witjsuuied,  $72,607,709 ;  aud 
the  annual  value  of  pnxiucts,  $116,227,973. 

The  chief  towns  and  cities  had  a  populatioD  as  fol- 
lows: Oakhmd,  34,565;  Los  AuKclea,  11,183;  Saora- 
meoto  (capital),  21,420;  San  Francisix),  233,959 ;  Stork- 
ton,  10.282;  San  Joe^,  12,567;  Vallejo,  5987;  Mans- 
vifle,  4321.  {u.D.') 

CALVARY  \8  the  name  commonlv  )iiven  to  the 
pluee  t)f  the  eruiifixion  of  ('hrist.  (The  four  Kvan- 
geliats  in  their  narratives  of  this  event  all  use  the  word 
Kpuriwj  skull— not  ivr,  a  |>ri)]K  r  name,  but  as  the  inter- 
vntatMm  of  the  Hebrew  word,  CM^oAa;  and  in  the 
Vttlnte  it  is  tmifbnnly  tnn^ated  CXStharia,  Tlie  word 
"OiuT«r\'."  formed  fnuii  this,  is  iise<!  in  the  Endish 
Authorized  \'ersi(>n  only  in  I^uke  xxiii.  33,  while  in  the 
other  (to.spel.s  it  is  translateil  the  place  of  a  skull.  ' 
The  Ilcviiicd  Version  of  issl  tranalates  the  tenn  in 
Lnkeaa^wwlieffe,  while  the  Rhemish  (or  Douay)  Ver- 
non, as  might  be  expected,  eveiywherc  uses  Calvaiy  as 
a  proper  name. )  The  place  was  without  the  walls  of 
Jcntsalem,  probably  on  the  nortli-west  side,  and  secma 
from  the  maimer  in  whieh  it  is  mentioned  to  have  InHtn 
the  usual  plaee  for  the  excvutinn  of  <  riminals.  The 
name  may  nidiaite  that  it  \va.H  a  hilloi  k.  hald  and  skull- 
like,  but  nothinj:  else  in  the  original  shows  that  it  was 
a  mount,  although  the  exprctwion  nionticuht*  wax  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  fourth  eentur>' ;  and  this  belief  has 
ainoe  prevailed  throughout  Christendom.  Early  eode- 
aiaatioal  historians  assert  that  the  empress  Helena,  A.  d. 
326,  found  the  <'x;irt  spot  of  the  iTUcifixion,  and  eauscd 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se{)uli  lire  to  Ik;  s<j  built  a»  to 
include  Calvarj'.  This  chureh  is  within  the  modern 
city^  but  its  site  was  outside  the  walls  in  the  time  of 
CInnat  ^The  mani:L.->i  improbibility  that  the  place  of 
tlie  cmoifixton  and  the  tomb  of  Joaeph  of  Arimathea 
■hoold  be  so  near  to  each  oUier  has  eatued  many  mod- 
ern investigators.  Catholic  its  well  ius  Protestant,  to  deny 
the  eorrc<'tne.ss  of  tiic  tradition,  and  the  (|uestioti  of 
lo.  aliiy  1.^  not  y<  t  fully  dei-idt'il.  Mr  J.  Ferguason,  a 
dijitiuL'uisheJ  aitihitect,  in  his  /vm'M/  oh  tlie  Ancient  To- 
pogriitilni  of  Jrrusitleni  maintains  that  the  present 
Chund  of  the  lloly  Sepul<-hre  has  been  built  ance  the 
Crusiides,  and  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  "The  I>ome  of  the  R<K-k,"  is  the 
church  erected  by  the  empresw  Helena.  Lieut.  Cou- 
der,  a  more  recent  6xplorer,  inclines  to  j)]a<  (;  Calvary 
ouLiide  the  modem  walls  at  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah. 

The  name  "Calvary"  is  also  given  in  Roman  Calli- 
oliooountriea  to  hills  on  which  cros.^<'s  are  raiseil,  that 
pHgrimagea nay  be  made  to  them  duimg  Hol^  Week. 
The  meet  fitmous  of  these  was  at  Munt  Valtoen,  near 
Saint^^oud,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  for  pilgrims 
from  I'aris  in  the  seventeenth  •  -  nt  iry.  until,  on  awount 
of  increasing  disorder,  the  i)rartiie  of  this  pilirrinraue 
was  forbidden  by  the  arehbi.shon  in  1097.  The  n  liu- 
ioiis  order  of  the  "  Priests  of  Calvary,"  connected  with 
this  ]>\iux\  continued  till  the  French  nevolatioo. 

CALVERT,  thelaneattown  inB<>bertaoo  o(».,Tesa«, 
ta  on  the  Honston  ana  Central  Texas  Railroad,  6  miles 
E.  of  the  Hrazns  River  and  J2fl  miles  N.  of  Uousf«m.  It 
has  a  l>ank,  a  weekly  lu'wspaper,  eight  ehurehes,  an 
at-adi'Miy.  and  other  M'h<iol>.  Calvert  sliii)S  20,0U0  bales 
of  cotton  iiiuiuallv.    Populati*<n,  22so. 

CALVERT,  Cecil  or  CficiLius,  s>.f  ond  Lord 
BAumoEK,  a  son  of  the  fint  baron  of  that  title,  was 
ham  about  1603,  and  auooeedod  tothe  titleaofliia&dier 


in  1632.  HeatiNMediAafiiiiiiedtoeaiiToothJafatlier'a 
design  for  the  coloniaatlon  of  Marjiano.   For  this  por^ 

pose  he  fitte<l  out  two  veasels.  the  Ark  ami  tin-  Duve. 
and  collected  a  Wly  of  2iX)  English  Cavalii  i^.  lan;ely 
Catholics  of  fortum-  and  family,  llie  expedite  n  -a:lt>i 
from  the  Lile  of  Wight  on  Nov.  22,  1633.  under  the 
command  of  Leonard  Calvert  (1606-1617),  whon  hii 
brother,  the  hmd  proprietary,  had  appointed  goTenor 
of  Maryland.  The  leader  of  the  new  colooy  waa  only 
twenty  six  years  old.  but  he  tmited  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree a  dariiiL'  s|»irii  with  the  wisdom  of  age.  The  voy- 
aue  was  ttriKspi^rou.-*.  and  on  Feb.  24,  1634,  the  vesseU 
entered  Chesajieake  Bay.  Tlie  colonists  were  kindly 
received  at  Jamestov^n  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  who 
entertained  them  several  dAy».  On  Mitrch  3  they  sail- 
ed up  the  Chesapeake,  and  spent  three  weeks  iu  explor- 
ing the  rivers  ot  Maryland.  On  March  26  they  butded, 
planted  the  ettjss,  and  toi>k  posaeHsion  of  the  cjountrj'  *'  for 
our  .Saviour  and  t'"r  uur ivcrciL'n  lord  the  king  of  Kn^r- 
iaud.  The  Indian:^  vvin  coui-diatiMi  by  the  pt'acffol 
U-havior  <jf  the  coloni.^ts.  and  a  treaty  was  l<>nui-d  I'e- 
iweeu  them.  <tov.  Calvert  purchased  from  the  ludiaiM 
all  the  land  for  the  new  settlement,  and  MarjlaiKi  is 
one  of  the  few  Statea  whose  earlyhiatoiy  waa  not  atainsd 
wilJi  the  blood  of  the  nativea.  The  fint  aettJemeiit  waa 
made  at  St.  .^Iary's,  on  the  Potomac,  and  it  ia  aifltnla 
justice  to  s;iy  that  this  little  spot  bv  the  Chesapeake 
w;ls  the  only  home  which  religious  liberty  tlitai  bad  in 
the  whole  world.  The  libcndlty  of  the  goveniment  to 
persons  of  all  Christian  sects  induced  emigraiiou  nut 
only  from  England  and  the  neighboring  colonies,  hut 
also  iron  SooUaod,  Ireland,  Wales,  Sweden,  France, 
and  (Germany.  In  1642,  Gov.  Calvert  visited  England 
to  consult  with  his  brother  about  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony. Ixird  IJakiniore  had  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  joiiK'l  Charles  I.  at  Oxford  after  the  I'arliauientuy 
party  had  established  its  power  in  Loudon.  Alter  the 
execution  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Lord  Baltimore  submitted  to  the  gOT- 
emment  of  CromweU.  When  Gov.  Calvert  retoned 
to  Maryland  in  1644,  he  found  the  colony  divided  into 
two  fa>  titin.s,  as  in  the  mother-country'.  Claybome,  the 
ti-eaiiurer  of  V^irginia,  who  had  years  before  established 
a  trading-post  on  Kent  Island,  within  the  limits  of  the 
.^laiyland  ^rant,  raised  a  band  of  desperate  men,  sod, 
with  the  aid  of  Capt  Richard  Inele,  obtained  complete 
po8scaaiiaii«drthc  province,  aodheld  it  fortwoy^ars.  dur- 
nig  which  time  they  plundered  the  jHH)nle  widwiltinea->'. 
( !ov.  Calvert  took  refuge  in  Virginia  aurinc  the  tisurpa- 
tion  of  Claybome.  nnil  began  to  collect  a  force  for  the 
subjugation  of  tin-  outlaws.  In  Aj  r!!.  1G46,  a^  the  head 
of  a  small  force,  bo  crossed  the  I'otomae,  surprised  the 
cnengr,_«Ml  after  an  ainoit  bloodless  victory  regained 
poaseaNon  of  the  government  and  restored  peace  to  the 
distracted  colony.  On  Anril  16,  1647,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  granting  pardon  to  all  who  ha*l  been  en- 
gaged in  the  late  rebellion,  and  on  the  '.Hh  of  June  of 
the  same  vear  he  died  at  St.  Mary  s.  Caxirnis  Ca]\ert 
Bxirvived  bis  brother  twenty-eight  years,  and  dic'l  on 
Nov.  19,  167.5.  He  spent  £40,000  out  of  his  private 
fortune  during  the  first  two  yean  of  the  colonisation 
of  Maiyland  in  transporting  settlers,  stores,  and  pro- 
v  iaions  to  the  new  province.  He  married  Anna,  dangh- 
ter  of  the  eari  of  Arundel,  a  Catholic  nobleman. 

C.vi>VERT,  Cil.\Ki.K..s,  the  thinl  Lord  Baltimore,  w.!.* 
a  sou  of  Caoeiliup.  He  had  l>ecn  apiKJinttd  (rovcmor 
of  .Marjdand  in  \u(V2,  and  rr>idcd  .several  years  in  the 
province,  administering  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with 
joatiee  and  ability  during  a  period  of  great  danger. 
He  mairiedi  in  Maiyland,  Jane,  the  widow  of  Heanr 
Sewall,  and  Itred  fbr  three  years  at  Mattapanny-^ewaO, 
near  the  inoutli  of  the  Patiixent  River,  .\ftcr  th<> 
death  of  his  father  he  visited  KiiL-laml,  but  returned  to 
the  province  in  1680.  During  the  next  tlin  e  or  t'  ur 
years  he  held  several  conferenoes  with  William  IVnn  in 
onler  to  arrange  the  disputed  boundary  of  Maryland 
and  Pennaylvania,  but  they  failed  to  arrive  at  any  ail- 
iaftotovr  iettleoMDt;  nor  waa  the  dJapnle  Ihalo'  av> 
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rango<l  till  tlic  yrar  ITt'.O.  yrhon  Frc(1onok,  T>ortl  Balti- 1 
more,  and  Kii  lninl  ainJ  .John  Vvim  nit'tieil  teruis  of 
a>rrecmi>nt.-  Until  16S4  the  lord  proitrictary,  Charles, 
lionl  Bultinioro.  covemed  the  province  in  person,  but 
ill  lliat  vt  ar  lu:  loft  Mitn'land,  never  to  sec  it  aeain. 
Ue  died  oo  Fth.  20, 1714»  at  the  age  of  eighty-rour. 
He  was  mxeeeded  in  the  title  and  eetate  by  hm  son, 
Benedict  Lkonahd,  whu  sunivci]  liis  fatluT  onlv  one 
year.  Jk'nedict  »  son,  Ciiaki.k.<.  thi  tit\li  l,.ini  llalti 
Uiorc,  held  the  title  for  thirtv  ^ix  jean*.  limiiiL'  which 
time  the  population  of  Maryland  rapidly  iiicrLUM-d  and 
tlie  colony  enjoyed  pposperit^v.  Several  new  counties 
tvere  fomied  and  the  cily  ot  Baltiinore  waH  laid  out. 
The  fiflb  Lord  Baltimore  died  in  175li  ami  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son  Frkdkrick,  tbe  last  Lord  Baltimore. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  a  fashionable  young  noble- 
Mian  (iftlie  tiuio  of'<ii<  ric  1  [.  (_)cca.sinnally,  however, 
Frederick  aroused  hiuiselt  truui  his  pursuit  of  j>lo!i>»iire 
and  attempted  something  more  worfhv  of  his  liirtli. 
In  1767  be  publiahed  a  7'our  to  the  I}ut,  of  which 
Horace  Walpole  wd,  "His  bilU  on  the  road  for  i>ost- 
honea  would  deserve  m  nmch  to  be  iirtoted.  Hia  book 
prove*  a  well-known  tovtli-^bat  a  man  majtravd  with- 
out ohscn  ation  and  lie  an  author  without  ideas."  Two 
years  later  he  published  (iamlln  PiM  tmi.  a  volunie  (d" 

{»ro*»c  and  tHK-irj'.  "very  wan'c  ami  very  sluniil,  '  In 
771  he  publishecl  another  book,  CaiiMntrt  tnhri.  ami 
the  aame  year  be  died,  "a  worn-out  old  man  at  the  ajrc 
ofibrtar."  With  Frederick  the  title  of  Urd  Halt 
becane  exdnct  He  bequeathed  the  pronrietar>Khip 
of  Marv'land  to  liis  natural  son,  Hcnr>'  Iiarford.  who 
enjoyed  itd  revenues  until  the  Ainerii-iH  Revolution 
placed  the  State  trovernment  in  the  liaiuls  of  the  pen- 
pie.  He  received  from  the  Briti.sh  (i(.v<  rnnient  coin- 
penaation  to  the  amount  of  £90,(XX>  as  an  indcninity 
for  the  \fm  sustained  by  bini  by  the  Beparation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  muthcr-eountiy. 

The  present  Maryland  Calverta  are  dewended  from 
Charles,  fifth  Ix)Td  Baltimore.  The  deaoendanta  of 
Benedict  Calvert,  a  natural  son  of  Charles,  are  quite 
numerous  in  .Maryland.  Benedict's  daughter  married 
Mra.  Washiiigton  s  non,  John  Tarke  Custis. 

CALVERT,  Georob  Henry,  a  great-grandson  of 
the  fiflb  Lord  Baltimove,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Jan. 
2,  1803.  Hia  mother  waa  a  deaoeodaDt  f£  the  pabter 
Rnbena,  and  waa  a  native  of  Antwarp.  After  gradn- 
atinir  at  Har\"ard  in  18"J.''.  he  stmllcd  at  the  Univcr>i(v 
of  Gottingen,  and  on  his  return  to  MurAland  became 
editor  of  the  JiaJh'nwre  Aviriiian.  He  has  puMished 
many  works,  including  translations,  dramatic  {>oeuia, 
and  criticiRms.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  Ameri- 
eaa  work  on  phrenology  (1832).  and  among  bis  tnuis- 
lationa  an  a  metrical  version  (1836}  of  Scbillcr's  JJou 
Curios  und  a  part  of  thecorrespondeooe  between  Ooeihe 
and  Si-hiller  (1845).  He  also  published  Semt*  and 
Thought*  ill  jBurnjy  I  -  \  nl^  .  IM'.,  l  ,s.52  ;  new  edition, 
1865).  His  most  pitjiuiar  iKiok  is  Tin  (jVullrmnn 
(1S63),  which  evinces  much  curious  and  out-of-the-way 
scholarship.  All  of  hi.s  writings  are  marked  liy  a  fas- 
tidious taste.  He  has  occasionally  contributed  to  the 
North  AmerieoH  Roriao^  i^taom'a  Mo»ihliff  and  other 
literary  perio<fioak  Sinee  1843,  Mr.  Cdmt  baa  re- 
sided at  Newp<irt.  R.  I.  AllWH*g  his  later  works  are 
Ellen,  a  Form  (IStMi),  a  Lffe  cf  Gf^thf  (ls72),  and 
four  Tolunics  uf  i_M)ctrv,  jiuMislu'il  in  1"^^;;. 

CAMDKN,  the  county-seat  of  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C, 
ia  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wateree  River,  which  la 
navigable  for  ateamboata  to  this  point,  :\2  miles  N.  E. 
of  Colombia  and  II 5  milee  N.  N.  W.  of  Charleston.  It 
is  the  temiinua  of  the  Camden  branch  of  the  South 
Carolina  Railroad,  and  another  railroad  to  the  town  is 
now  under  oonstruction.  It  hius  a  eonrthiiu.'ic,  two 
hotels,  two  high  schools,  several  acailcuiies  and  com- 
mon Schools,  and  tour  churches  for  whites  and  two  for 
eolored  people.  Maav  of  tlie  inhabitants  are  dm^nd- 
ed  from  the  original  Quaker  colom*,  as  well  as  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  of  later  date  and  rerageea  from  Vii^inia 
after  Braddock's  defeat  in  1765.   There  ia  good  water- 


power  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  exceeds 
$1,000,000  annually.  It  ships  20,000  bales  f.f  cuttun. 
besides  naval  stores  and  rice.  Population,  17^').  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionan'  War  it  was  a  local  centre  of  mil- 
itapi'  operations,  an^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were 
fought  two  impoitant^battleB  between  the  Aaictioaiii 
and  the  Britlah— one  in  August,  1780,  and  the  other 
in  April,  1781. 

I.  In  the  former  the  British  force  was  stationed  at 
Camden  under  Lord  Rawdon,  who  fonrd  every  avail- 
able man  into  the  serv  ice,  and  was  joinetl  by  his  suricrior, 
Lord  Comwallis,  with  reinforcemeiit.s  fn)m  Charleston. 
The  cavalry  consisted  chiefly  uf  Tarleton's  legion,  the 
commander  of  which  wa.^  alnsidy  nottnl  for  his  intrepid- 
ity andcokl-bloodedcrttelty.  The  American  general,  Lin- 
coln, bad  been  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  South- 
cm  army  after  his  Miirrenth  r  of  Charleston  to  Sir  Ih  tirv 
Clinton,  and  Gen.  llonitio  Gates  lunl  been  Hit^minteif, 
without  constilt  ing  Wa.shington.  1 1  is  success  at  >ar.it(ipa 
had  so  elated  him  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  caution 
him  against  rashness  in  his  new  commana.  The  socjucl 
proved  that  the  cautio»  was  neceesaiy.  He  advanoed 
upon  Camden  with  4500  men,  chiefly  tnililia  from  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  Delaware,  ana  VirLinia  Ilr  bad 
very  little  cava!r>'.  His  man'h  was  uniinixdcd  as  tar 
as  (.'leruiont.  near  Rugcley's  Mill,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Camden.  On  the  15th  of  August,  having  taken  un- 
usual precaution,  be  moved  rapidly  forward  with  the  in- 
tention of  snipmring  the  Hntiah  at  Camdeo,  but  by  • 
singular  oomeidenee  at  die  same  time  OornwalHs  and 
Rawdon  ailvanced  in  the  hope  of  taking  him  by  sur- 
prise. Thus  the  vanguanls  of  the  two  armies  came 
upon  ea  !i  utlu  r  alMnit  half  u  mile  nnrth  of  Saunders's 
CJreek,  midway  between  Clermont  and  Camden.  Both 
fired  at  the  aame  moment,  and  the  American  advance 
fell  back  upen  th«  nain  column  in  disorder.  After 
some  dcirrnvhinr  there  was  a  pause,  and  as  a  letreat 
was  still  pnictit  anlc,  while  there  was  great  uncertainty 
•IS  to  the  nsnlt  of  a  battle — the  enemy  not  having  Ix-en 
!<uri)ri.st,'d  acconling  to  Gates's  intention — he  calle<l  a 
CNjuncil  of  officers.  It  was  decided  to  fight,  and  the 
officers  returned  to  their  posts.  The  Briti.-h  annv  waa 
in  Uiie  of  battle,  the  acht  imder  Lieat-Col.  Webster, 
and  the  left  voder  Rawoon.  The  Amoieana,  recovering 
from  their  surprise,  also  formed  their  line,  the  Mar>  lan<i 
and  Delaware  tnnjps  uniler  Col.  (list  fonninL'  the  right, 
the  North  Canjlina  militia  uii'lrr  Ci'-wi  lt  tin-  centre,  and 
the  Virginians  under  Gen.  Stevens  the  left.  Both  armies 
waited  for  the  dawn,  and  with  its  6x$t  beans  the  battle 
began.  For  a  time  the  struggle  was  nssdy  SQoal,  bat 
the  militia, charged  by  BritiwMyonets in mnt  and  by 
Tarleton's  cavali>'  in  flank,  gave  way,  and  the  retreat 
be<'anie  a  rout.  Tarleton  pursued  them,  and  f  tr  two 
miles  the  roa«l  was  strewed  with  di  ad  ami  ilyint:.  arms. 
artillcr>',  ammunition,  and  bagvage.  The  -\merii  an  Ioks 
was  alKtut  1000 ;  that  of  the  British,  325.  The  brave 
liaron  de  Kalb,  a  German  officer  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  French  service,  and  had  beci\  made  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  American  army,  fell  with  eleven  wounds.  He 
had  displayeti  great  coolness  and  courage,  and  his  tnxips 
were  the  bust  to  give  way.  A  monument  has  l)c<'n  ere.  t- 
cd  to  his  memon'at  Camden,  the  conier-stone  oi"  wbii  h 
was  laid  by  La  fayettc  iti  ls2.').  A  short  time  aOer  the 
battli'  Gen.  Gates  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Greene  and 
I  ruii.'htbelbraftsourt  of  inquirj-,  which  aoqnittcd  him. 
but  he  waa  not  restored  to  hia  militan:  command  antil 
after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at  ■!  orktown. 

II.  The  situation  of  Gen.  Gncnc  wa,s  imo  lieinandincr 
skill,  l>oldnc.s3,  an<l  fortitude.  He  was  in  rluse  jiruxiniity 
to  a  vietorious  enemy,  and  while  maintainiiii.'  bi.s  pnsi- 
tion  he  succeeded  in  efliectively  covering  the  roads  by 
which  supplies  and  reinforcements  must  reach  hiiu.  In 
xMarch.  1781,  he  waa  in  ^orth  Carolina,  and  on  the  ISth 
he  baa  met  Cornwallis  in  battle  near  Guilford  CbniCr 
bouse,  when',  after  two  hours'  fiLrlilinir,  the  Americans 
had  been  n-iuiLscd,  but  bail  retind  In  v<iod  onlcr,  while 
the  Briti.sh  force  had  Ikm  u  treatlv  .shattered,  and  was 
glad  to  find  a  reating-plaoe  at  \Viiuungton.  Greene, 
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eoon  reoiiveriiiK  fnitu  the  effects  of  tne  action,  was 
mulv  for  A  tiarinc  ailvaiiee  into  South  ('arnlina  to  !«  at 
up  tlie  quanere  of  Luni  Kawdon.  who  \uu\  U^'n  left  in 
oomnuuid  at  Camden  with  about  <.«mi  men.  He  began 
this  much  oo  the  6th  of  April,  and  on  the  19tli  be  en* 
camped  M  the  hue  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  where  he  wm 
less  than  «  mile  from  Rawdon.  The  (Hisition  wiu't  a 
BtronRonej  the  country  was  thickly  w<xm1c(!  in  his  frunt, 
while  on  hiss  lel\  flunk  and  rear  wa.s  a  mai-^h.  <  )ii  tlic 
2.'>th  uf  April,  through  an  unexplaiuod  uegli^oii'  t'.  the 
Americans  were  aji;ain  Hurprised.  Themen  were  without 
their  aocouliementii ;  some  were  washini;  their  dothea. 
The  caraliy  borBes  were  unsaddled,  and  Greene  and 
hia  officers  were  at  breakfast,  when  Itawdun's  advance 
fell  suddenly  upon  his  pickets.  Ie*w  than  a  miarter  of  a 
mile  in  his  fnmt.  F<irtiiii;iti'ly,  tln  ir  flrr  c  liiM-keil  the 
enemy  8  advanre  until  flic  AnicrKan  line  could  lie  has- 
tily and  somewhat  im^wrfectly  formed.  The  Virginia 
brigade  formed  the  right,  under  Ocn.  Uuger.  The 
Murv'land  brigade,  under  ('ol».  Williams  ana  Gunby, 
the  left;  Col.  Harrison,  with  the  aitilleiy,  was  in  the 
centre.  The  resen'c  consisted  jof  250  North  CaroUna 
uiiliiia  mi  liT  Col.  Rt'ade.  So  confident  was  Greene  of 
siii'OKs  that  he  had  orderc<l  Cul.  Washington  with  his 
cavalry  to  turn  the  enemy  s  li  ft  and  fidl  \i\wn  his  rear. 
The  Americana  withstood  tlu-  tii>t  compat-t  charge  so 
well  that  1th6  enemy  wavered.  Greene  le«l  the  Vir- 
ginia rednMnli  in  penoD.  but  the  Maryland  line  save 
wav  on  tne  death  or  one  of  its  leaders,  Lieut.  -Col.  I'ord. 
and  it  became  necessary  to  retreat :  this  was  done  in  gm)d 
order  until  they  rcai  lied  tin?  north  .side  of  Saunders's 
Creek.  The  charirc,--  of  ('o|,  Wa.shinL'ton  chwkcd  the 
pursuit,  and  he  even  succeeded  in  capturing  a  number 
of  prisoners,  many  oi  whom  escaped,  but  M  of  whom 
wore  fanmght  into  cuipb  AgabtJuifintiabirare  unable 
to  profit     their  apparent  roeecM.  and  were  obliired  to 

fall  l>a<  )<  iipiin  tlirir  works  in  CamOeB.  Sof>n  at\cr  Kaw- 
duii  .set  tire  to  (\iiinii-ii  ami  retreated.  Greene  a.L'ain 
ndvaiK  tHl,  captiuini;  scvt-nil  of  tlir  ctii  iiiy  s  tield-lorts, 
and  thus  his  jiartial  defeats  were  turned  into  substan- 
tial successes.  The  Americtti  loea  in  this  battle  was 
266:  the  British.  358.  (h.  o.) 

CAMERON,  SmoN,  an  American  Senator  and  poh 
ilaeiMI,  wa.s  Ixmi  in  T>;uica.«tcr  co. .  I'a,,  Man  h  S,  ITW. 
At  the  Uiiv  of  niiif  111-  wxs  ltd!  an  orphan,  and  u  lew 
vcar>  later  U-iraii  to  learti  the  printer  .s  art.  In  ]^-'^ 
he  Ijecame  the  publi.sher  of  the  I^finisylvanin  JntrlU- 
grncer  at  D<jyle«town,  Pa. ,  and  about  a  year  later  re- 
moved to  Harrisburg,  where  he  edited  a  Democratic 
paper  strongly  advocating  the  claims  uf  Gen.  Jackson 
to  the  Presidency.  He  engaged  in  business  in  various 
directions,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  shrewd  and 
careful  manager.  In  1K32  he  established  the  l>ank  of 
Middletown  imder  the  State  law.  Under  (iov.  Shultz'.s 
adniinistnition  he  was  adjutant-general.  In  1H4.')  he 
waft  elected  U.  S.  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  causeti  hy 
the  rerignation  of  James  Buchanan,  and.sened  till  IMi*. 
He  mnported  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 
Mexipa  During  the  agitation  of  the  qoestloii  of  da- 

verj"  in  the  Territories  he  favored  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  eoiiiproniiM;  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  when 
filial!;,  this  com  prom  isi'  was  re[>ealed  he  lx>canu»  a  Me 
publican.  In  the  Chiciigo  convention  of  IHtiO  he  had 
the  thhrd  highest  vote  on  the  fint  ballot  for  the  nomi- 
nation as  President,  but  his  name  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn. When  Prra.  Lincoln  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  March,  IStil,  he  apn«inte<l  Mr.  Cameron 
Secretary'  of  War.  Owing  to  tne  flisloyalty  of  many 
previously  coime(  ted  wiih  thai  department,  its  affairs 
wen?  in  a  diaotie  state  at  a  time  when  ).'reater  denuinds 
were  made  uihhi  it  than  ever  previously  in  the  historj* 
of  the  oountry.  Mr.  Cameron  lalM>n-d  energetically  to 
seouio  snooem  to  the  Union  sniy,  and  favored  the  mi>8t 
'nffmm  praeecation  of  the  war,  urging  the  oeecmitv  of 
striking  at  daverv  as  the  root  of  the  evu  and  strtmgnold 
of  tlie  enemy.  iTc  resiL'ncd  his  jKisition  .fan  l>ti'J. 
and  was  apuuiuled  minister  tu  liussia.  Witiiin  a  year 
be  retnnwd  to  the  Unitod  States,  and  in  1864  was  a 


delciratc  to  the  Republican  convention  at  Baltimore  fct 
whicli  Lincx)ln  was  nominated  for  a  sei-ond  term.  In 
Jan.,  1867,  he  retiimod  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  was  thenoeforw  conspicuous  for  his  domination  of 
his  jMilgr  mFeonsylnnmi  Prea,  GnnU  who  at  fint 
ben  aloof  fiom  Senator  CaneiOB.  was  obnind  to  reeop- 
niie  him  as  a  political  leader,  and  eventually  did  noii  h 
to  increiise  his  p()Wer.  In  Feb.,  IHTl.  when  Serial  or. "^nni- 
ner  was  n*moved  from  the  chairmanship  uf"  the  eoin- 
mittee  on  foreign  affairs  for  iKTsonal  reasons.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  chosen  to  succeed  iiim.  and  rcmaine*!  in  that 

Gtsition  till  the  close  of  I'res.  (irrant's  adniiniatntion. 
c  then  resigned  his  Senatorship,  securing  the  election 
of  his  son,  Mn  .1.  I>onald  Cameron,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

CAMKROX.  Vkrnet  liOVTrrr,  C.  B.,  an  KmHieb 
explon  r.  wiis  l«irn  at  Hadiiiol*-  in  ar  Wennoiith.  .Tune 
I,  Is44.  of  an  aneicnt  .Scotch  family.  He  enten-d  the 
British  navy  in  is;')?,  and  sorve<l  in  the  Me<iiterranean, 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  uoon  the  eastern  coast  of  Ainca, 
where  be  took  nut  in  lae  AbysHiuan  campaign  as  senior 
lieutenant,  ana  was  subsequently  engaged  in  efibrts  to 
suppress  tne  slave-trade.  During  this  service  he  stud- 
ied the  lamruajfe  of  the  natives  of  Zanzibar,  and  wag 
chosen  by  the  Boyal  (teoirraphicjil  Six-iety  of  I^mdon 
in  1  *^7l!  to  conduct  an  exiHMlition  for  the  relief  of"  Liv- 
ingstone and  to  aid  in  his  exploracionBb  His  juumev 
was  the  t]R<t  ever  made  across  Bi|Wdoria}  Africa.  ft 
is  described  in  the  aitide  AFRICA,  ppu  &&,  56.)  He 
rctoraed  to  ESngland  in  April,  1876.  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  wxs  made  comi«tiioii 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  rweive<J  the  ereai 
goM  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  a  similar 
medal  from  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris.  I  n  Feb- 
ruary, 1877,  he  re-enleied  the  English  naval  serrioe. 
In  1H78  he  aetoak  apon  a  new^onrnqrof  exploration, 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Piema,  his  ol^ecC  being  to 
det<  nninc  whether  a  railroad  might  Ik*  built  fmni  the 
.^lediterruIlcan  to  India  without  following  down  the 
Kuphrates  \'allev.  He  lia.s  p\il>lishLil  a  translatt<iQ 
of  Admiral  Butakow  s  .\Vwr«//rt  hmn  de.  Tncfiame 
nntafe  and  an  original  memoir  on  Strom  Tkuivat.  Be 
has  described  his  Atrican  journey  in  an  interesting  woA 
entitled  Acrmai  Africa  (1877).  and  his  hter  exploiatioB 

in  Our  Flit II n-  /fi'/fitcnt/ to  India  (L' vok,  IH.MM. 

CAMl'BKLL,  .\i,KXANT>En  (1788-I8G6).  an  Amer- 
ican theoloL'ian  and  edueator.  the  most  prominent 
leader  of  the  religious  denomination  called  "  DLsvipltai 
of  Christ."  was  fnirn  Sept  12,  1788,  in  the  wiunty  of 
Antrim.  Indand.  but  his  ancestiy  belonged  to  the  west 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  Jane  Comdgle,  was  a 
desoendant  of  French  Huguenota.  The  strict  piety 
and  literary  cidtnre  of  the  parents  secured  for  the 
children  great  advantaiMS,  eduralional,  moral,  and 
rtdigiou.s.  Alexander,  when  a  Ik\v,  had  no  fbndneaj 
for  study ;  his  si>ecial  delight  was  in  outdoor  stx^rtf. 
Hut  at\er  a  few  years  of  hard  work  on  a  farm  he  began 
to  manifest  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  and  under 
his  fittber's  guidance  made  ia|>id  piogran  in  bis  stud- 
fes.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  be  misled  his  ftths 

as  fearlier  in  an  aeaileniy  at  Bichhill.  a  School  that 
s'>ii[i  LTew  into  proNpiTity.  In  his  ytmth  he  Joined  the 
AntrHtiri-dicr — a  branidi  of  the  Seei-ssion — Clnmdi  ut 
Ahorey,  to  whiidi  his  fither  ministered.  Fn>in  this 
time  he  gave  much  attention  to  theological  studies 
espeoallyto  church  histoiy.  A  cborcb  of  Independ- 
ents at  Ricbhill  was  sometimes  Tinted  by  men  or 
note,  such  as  Rowland  Hill,  James  A.  Haldanc,  and 
Alcxiuider  Carson,  who  were  heard  with  great  interest 
by  the  younir  f iicolo;,'ian.  In  Im'"^.  .Mexander  em- 
barked with  the  family,  to  join  his  father  in  the  United 
States.  TIh  v<-?«^-1  was  wrecked,  however,  <m  the  Seot> 
tish  c«)a.st,  and  the  TO!|f0iie  to  America  was  postponed. 
At  the  time  of  the  sbipwrack  Alexander  resolved  that 
if  his  life  were  spared  he  would  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  he  went  to  (Jla-Tow  Univereity 
in  preparation  for  his  chosen  work.  While  purHiine 
his  studies  he  came  into  association  with  a  daas  of 
religioas  men,  snoh  as  Rev.  GreTiUe  Swing,  Bobot 
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and  JamcH  A.  TTalilanc,  whose  influence  over  him, 
joined  witJi  that  oi'  his  previouH  studies,  led  him  to 
abuidon  the  oommuniun  ut'  ihe  Seceders.    In  LS09  he 
mignUed  lo  Um  United  StaUia,  aadf  finding  Uiat  his 
&u«r  bad  abo  fbmken  that  oommmnon  and  was  en- 
)rage<i  in  an  cffdrt  to  unito  Christian!*  as  one  com- 
munion on  a  puivly  wriptunil  bu^^i^<,  hi'  fuuiid  himself 
in  rea<line8H  u>  join  in  ilii>  work.    In  W;i,sliini;ttin  Co., 
Pa.,  he  bcKsin  labor  in  beluiU'  of  this  cauwe,  in  con- 
neodoD  with  the  "Christian  A^ssociation  of  Washing- 
ton," which  publiahed  a  Dedapatioia  md  Addrm  m 
1800  settiiig  rorth  the  oblects  of  the  aaMKMtton.  It 
was  pnnx>sed  to  establish  no  new  s<.tt,  but  to  per- 
buude  Christiaaa  to  abandon  juirty  names  and  creeds, 
8«%t&rian  usages,  and  denominational  strifes — whicli 
at  that  time  were  intense  and  bitter — and  asdociate 
in  Chnatian  fellowBhip,  in  the  common  fttth  in  a 
divine  Loid.  irith  no  otMr  (enna  of  raligioas  oommu- 
aion  dian  fidtli  fai  and  obedience  to  the  Lofd  Jesus 
Christ.     He  }>egun  to  speak  publicly  in  ISIO,  and  deliv- 
ered IOC  s<.Tnions  within  a  year.    Circumstances  lead- 
ing to  tht'  f'l iniiatioii  of  an  iiidej)cndcnt  church  at 
Broah  Ilun  on  ilie  nrincii)lcs  avowed  by  the  Christian 
AoBociation,  he  was  licensed  bv  that  Church  to  preach, 
ud  on  Jan.  1,1812,  waaotdained.  FniUm  inreatij^ 
tions  of  the  Scriptarea  led  to  fhe  eondnflion  that  un* 
mcrsion  only  is  bai  tisni,  and  that  believers  are  tho  only 
scriptural  subjci'trt  of  !li;it  onlinance  ;  and  on  June  12, 
Isrj.  Alexander  CanijiU'll  and  his  wife,  hLs  father  and 
mother,  and  three  others,  were  baptized  by  iiuuiersion. 
In  1  s  I  a  the  Brush  Run  Church  entered  the  Bedstone 
(Baptist)  Asaodation,  with  a  ptorisiK  homrer,  that 
they  shonld  be  aUowed  to  preach  and  teach  whatever 
they  leanii  d  from  the  Holy  Scrijiturcii.    Amone  the 
BautistH  of  the  W  est  and  i^outli,  Alexander  Camj)- 
bellj  from  his  suj)erior  learning,  oratorical  jmwer,  and 
jinlity  as  an  expositor  of  8cri|)ture,  st^on  occupied  aa 
iaflnential  position.    In  1817  not  more  than  ]50j)er- 
eons  could  oe  counted  aa  entering  fully  into  hia  news 
of  religions  reformation.   Meanwhile,  he  had  estab- 
lished a  seminary  at  Buffalo  Creek  (nOW  Bethany, 
W.  Va.),  but  whenever  he  could  fuid  release  frtmi  his 
duties  JUS  trai  ht  r  he  wa.s  con.stantly  enjrajrcd  in  preach- 
ing.   He  made  it  a  rule  to  preach  without  ct»mpen- 
sation,  lest  any  should  charge  him  with  corrupt  mo- 
tives ;  and  this  rule  he  adhered  to  all  his  life.  Along 
with  these  porsaits  he  carried  on  large  fanning  opera- 
tions, himself  performing  much  of  the  labor.    In  1823 
he  began  the  pu))lication  of  a  monthly  magazine  called 
Thr  f'hi-istidii  Biij'tist,  which  continui'd  seven  years 
and  obtained  a  large  eircuhition.    In  this  periodical  he 
unfolded  his  conceptions  of  New-Testament  teaching 
concerning  the  gospel,  the  order  and  goveniment  of  the 
Church,  and  tne  tenns  of  Christian  feUowship,  and 
reviewed  with  much  pungency  what  he  regarded  as  the 
erroneous  tea<*hing8  of  the  Protestant  sects.    In  1830 
The  Chri»t{iiii  Jidjili.if  was  succeetled  by  Tlit'  Millt-u- 
nial  Uarbmgt't,  a  monthly  twice  as  larce  and  much 
niore  comnrenensive  in  its  range  of  di8cu.s.sion.  Of  this 
ma^asine  ne  continued  to  be  editor  and  prtuoi|ial  writer 
nntd  ]8f)3.    The  growing  influcticc  of  his  taoelling  is 
partly  shown  by  the  fact  that  within  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1829  he  issued,  of  his  own  works,  from 
his  little  printiii::  ot1u  c  at  l^t  thany,  no  less  than  46,rM.M) 
volumes.    Among  these  liri  l  s20l  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  by  George  Campbell, 
Philip  Doddridge,  and  James  Macknight.  with  various 
emendations  and  essays  of  his  own.    From  1S2T  to 
1830  there  was  a  ipradual  widening  of  the  breach 
between  tlie  old  Baptists  and  Mr.  CampbcU's  adherents, 
wh'u  li  filially  n-.^ultcd  in  a  com]ilete  scpanif^nn  Th<> 
latter  refu.se*!  to  Im-  called  by  anv  name  except  "  (  liii.s- 
tiaiis."  or  ^'  Discioles  of  Christ.''   Now,  however,  they 
are  frequently  called  " Campbellites.  "    In  182y,  .Mr. 
Oampbell  was  dceteil  a  detente  to  a  convention  for 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Stato  of 
Virgiuia,  where  he  stood  in  honorable  association  with 
nek  men  aa  ez-Freaidents  Madison  and  Monroe  and 


Chief-.TuBtice  John  MwihslI,  and  }>orc  no  incon.sider- 
able  part  in  originating  and  discussing  the  leading 
measures  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  1820  he  engsgcd  in  a  discussion  with  Kev. 
John  Walker  on  infimt  baptism,  and  in  182::  with  Rer. 
W.  L.  McCalla  on  fhe  same  subject.  In  182S  he  de- 
bated with  the  celebrated  K(jlx'rt  Owcn  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  In  1x37  he  held  a  debate 
on  Roman  Catholicism,  at  Cincinnati,  with  Bishop 
Puroell,  which  lasted  seven  days.  In  184:'.,  at  I^-x- 
ington,  Ky.,  he  debated  sixteen  days  with  Hev.  N.  L. 
Rice,  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Besides  these  oral 
debate-s,  his  written  diseuHsions  with  Jews,  Universal- 
ists.  Unitarians,  Spiritualists.  Episcopalians.  Presby- 
terians, Methodist.-,  Raptivt.^,  and  sceptic- cc\rr  nearly 
all  the  questions  of  religiou.s  diKtrine  and  church  iH)lity. 
In  all  these  written  discussions  he  gave  both  sides 
fully  in  his  periodicals.  But  his  wntings  were  not 
limited  to  controversial  topics.  He  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  spiritual  ctdture  and  Christian  ethics,  and 
wielded  his  pen  with  great  power  on  such  questions  as 
.'^laven,-,  education,  capital  punishment,  and  tem|>er- 
aiice.  In  1S41  he  founded  Bethany  College,  of  which 
be  was  jtretiideut  from  its  beginning  until  his  death, 
and  in  connection  with  which  ue  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  1847, 
duriiiL:  a  visit  to  Creat  Britain,  religious  bigotrj'  led  to 
his  imprisonment  at  Ghusgow,  Scotland,  for  ten  days, 
when  lionl  .^l array  heard  the  ca.-c,  declared  the  war- 
rant illegal,  and  ordered  the  disi  hsir^e  of  the  prisoner. 
Subsequently,  in  a  suit  tor  false  imprisonment,  his 
prosecutor  was  condemned  to  pay  £2<XK»  sterling  dam- 
ages and  fled  the  country'.  About  this  time  Mr.  Camp- 
bell became  interested  in  the  American  Bible  Unioiu 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  faithftU  translations  of 
the  Scnptures,  and  at  a  later  jKriod  engaged  eanie^tly 
in  the  work  as  one  of  the  revLsers  of  the  Kiiglish  New 
Testament.  For  a  period  of  about  forty  vears  exten- 
sive travels  in  nearly  all  the  States,  in  the  Cauada& 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  e«)nstant  preaching  Siui 
teaching,  gave  .Mr.  Campbell  large  influence,  ana  his 
pica  for  a  complete  return  to  apostolic  faith  and  prao- 
tiie  found  many  syniiiathizere,  out  also  provoke  !  iiinrh 
opposition.  Kverywnere  he  attracted  large  aadu  ines 
and  establisheij  a  high  reputation  as  a  puljjit  orator  and 
public  debater,  as  well  as  le«rturer  on  literary,  philo- 
sophical, and  etlucational  themes.  IK-  \ya»  author,  in 
whole  or  in  part,,  of  sixty  volume^  including  the  j[CMirly 
issues  of  his  periodicals,  of  which  his  own  wntings 
were  the  jinm-ipal  feature. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  tall,  well- formed,  and.syniiiiL  irieally 
develojK'd  m  all  respects.  NVith  strong  doinoiic  at- 
tachments and  social  affections,  his  nome-liiie  was 
chamuilg  is  its  simplicity,  cheerfulness,  and  dignity. 
A  constant  stream  of  visitore  at  the  Bethany  mansion 
during  a  period  of  half  a  century  called  into  nlay  his 
admirable  conversational  powers  an<l  his  cordial  hospi- 
tality. Ilis  deep  religiousness  j»ervadeil  tin-  home- 
circle  and  m.tde  his  home  a  temjile  ol'  pray4T  and 
praise.  In  ail  the  region  round  about  he  was  beloved 
and  revered  for  his  unspotted  integrity,  large  benev- 
olence, and  unaffected  pielar.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  the  father  of  twelve  children.  H«  died  at  Beth- 
any, W.  Va.,  March  4,  1866.  (i.  K.) 

CAMPBELL,  BakTLKY,  an  American  dramatist, 
was  bom  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Aug.  12,  IM  ..  of 
Irish  parentage.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  began 
to  write  stories  and  verse  for  the  periodical  proas. 
Designed  by  his  widowed  mother  for  the  law,  he  be- 
gan to  study  in  an  office  in  Pittsburg,  but  his  taste  for 
literature  led  him  to  Uvome  a  reporter  for  the  Pitts- 
burg /W.  He  was  afterwaixls  e«litor  of  the  .S'i'/((/<»(/ 
Lender  in  the  same  city,  and  foundeil  the  Ennnnj  M<itl, 
which  he  conducted  for  a  year,  lie  then  rem<»ved  to 
New  Orleans,  where  he  started  a  monthK-  magasime. 
In  1S71  he  wroto  his  first  pUv,  Through  Fire^  the  sue- 
cess  of  which  induced  him  to  aerote  his  pen  to  the  stSM. 
AisrieiofsiMOSirfhldwms^indniKngihtt^ftra,  TOe 
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Vkvmimm,  wm  anxi  prodooed  at  Chicwp^  and  some 
of  tnflM  liaTe  hem  pmormed  in  Oreat  Britain.  The 

production  of  I'arturr  in  Nc>w  York.  Srjit.  It',  ISTO, 
excited  great  Ben.'iatiuti  ;iml  rausi'd  a  cr«'al  df  iiiarui  for 
h\s  plays.  He  became  the  most  {wp\iliir  ifraiiiatii-  writor 
of  the  tla}',  and  three  theatres  of  the  metropolis  pre- 
sented his  phivs  at  the  same  time.  His  GaUey  Sune 
b$M  bMD  nnMiuoed  not  oo^  in  the  United  Statea,  bat 
ia  AnBtnm,  and  has  been  tranriatod  into  Qenoan. 
Beridei  the  plays  already  mentioned  his  nrnet  suc- 
oessfill  dramu.<  are  Fnirfnx.  M;i  GerdHiiti ,  Utxk-x,  and 
77)'  WJiifr  Shiie.  lie  !«  the  lii>t  Atnrrii-an  tliat  has 
confined  his  work  to  dramatic  authorship,  and  his  career 
baa  been  remarkably  fortunate.  The  stren^  of  bia 
,  work  Uea  in  ita  oonstniotion,  pictoreaque  diction,  fenial 
binnor,  and  his  thonragb  mastery  of  stage-effect 

CANADA.  The  censn.s  in  Canada  is  taken  everj* 
See  Vol.  IV.  years.  The  method  adopted  is  the  (/<;- 
p.  67.^  Am!  jnrf,  sv.stcm,  which  is  tiill.twcil  also  in  the 
luon^m^  United  States.  This  method  ha-s  obvious 
.  adrantagea  in  a  country  like  Canada,  where 
ft  laige  peraentaga  of  the  popuUvtion  ia  seafaring  and 
apt  to  be  absent  at  Uie  date  of  the  ennmeration,  and 
Wnere  the  provincial  or  federal  system  rentiers  the 
correct  takini;  of  all  probable  citizens  as  well  as  actual 
reaidriit.-:  a  matter  nf  moment.  The  (/^-ji'ijrc system  was 
adopted  in  1S7I,  when  the  first  census  of  the  new  oon- 
— ^  — J.  ^  ^      coBliwwd,  thoogh 


not  witbont  noteat)  in  the  takioc  of  the  ocnm  of 
I    I ,  Tindisr  &e  direetkm  of  l>r.  J.  0.  Tadi4S,  a  aMn 

of"  n-tirintr  habit.s,  but  nf  di.stinjniishcd  merits  as  & 
scholar  and  scientist.    The  population,  by  provinces, 
as  aft-ertaincil  liy  (he  ccn.«ins  of  issl,  compared  vith 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  1871,  was  as  followa : 
un. 

p.  B.  bland.. 
Nova  Scotlai ». 
Naw  Bnaaarl 
Qn6bae««*iM**«**»»i  lflSl.|(Sltf 

OnUrio  1«680,851 

Maoitobs-   18,993 

Brit.  OelMabta...  36,247 
If » W«  TsFfttoriea  ............ 

Totals   3,635,024 

Of  the  principal  cities  the  population  in  1881 
follows,  compared  with  the  previona  period : 


14310 

68,770 

321.233 

35^688 

1.359,027 

1«7.5U 

1.923.228 

308^337 

^964 

46,9M 

49.4.W 

13.212 

56,446 

4,324,810  633,338 

Clllca. 

tSTl. 

1881. 

Increasa. 

107,225 

140,747 

33..=5a2 

Toronto 

56,092 

86,415 

30..t3 

59,699 

62,446 

2.747 

Halifax  

29,598 

36.100 

6.51S 

26,716 

9,245 

21,54.1 

27,412 

5,867 

St.  Johu  

2n,805 

26,127 

Decrease. 

15,826 

19,746 

3,920 

12,407 

14,001 

1,684 

Ohanottatawn 

9jm 

iMflS 

Qmnm^tim 


fa  A« 


OalMr 


$57,567,888 
60,474,781 
73.673,490 
74.173,618 

82,639,663 

89,789,992 

89,3.11,928 

77,886,979 

80.966,435 

75,87.5,. 

79,:fciH,*Ui7 

71,491,2.55 

87,911,458 

98,290,823 

$7a 459,644 
70,415,165 
74,814,:l39 
IXi.CWJ.'JTl 
111,430,527 
128,011.281 
128,213,,'>82 
123,070.2t%3 

9;j,3in,:u6 
;^»,:i27,<>62 
9;<,0«l,7fi7 
81,964,427 
86,489,747 
105,330.840 

$71,98.''),306 
67,402,170 
71,237,603 
86.947,482 
107,709.116 
127,.".14..">[t4 
127,404. KiO 
119,61S,tx)7 
94,7X1.218 
96.300,483 
91,19J»..'>77 
bO,341.eOfl 
71.782,349 
91,611.604 

$8,S19.4.31.63 

8.2fis,t«e.n 

9,462,940.44 

ll,843,«,%.7o 
13,04r>.493.50 
lS,O17,7:i0.17 
14,421.882.67 
l,'i,,'{»il,,'i-^2.12 
12,tv«.114.48 
12,.M-'.4.'.1.ij9 
12,7y5,6t«.17 
12.938,540.66 
14.138.849.22 
16.500,786.97 

•1,006^317,300 

11.364,918.901 

|1«306^?87,886 

tl7B^037,MaJB 

Fiscal  year  eodiiig  aoth  Jnne,  1868. 
«  *  1869.. 

"  "  1870.. 

1871.. 
1872. 
1873.. 
1S74.. 
1876.. 
1876.. 
1877 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880-. 
1881.. 


« 
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M 
M 


M 
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Aanajata  for  toortsan 


The  decrease  in  the  population  of  St  John  is  correctly 
attributed  to  the  great  fire  of  1877,  which  laid  a  hurge 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes.  Large  numbers  of  people 
weK  immediately  driven  to  the  United  States,  where 
the  leviTal  of  prosperity  in  1878  caused  their  emplo;^'- 
ment  in  panoMMnt  indnatriei^  and  pnraitad  then- 
return. 

The  rcli^ous  complexion  of  the  population  of  the 

Dominion  is  as  follows  (census  of  1881 ) : 

Baptiste   age,.^^^  Mi)tho<list«   802,981 

Itonian  Catholica....  1,791,9«2  Pnisbyttirians   676,165 

Church  of  EiigUnd.    574,818  ProtcstauU   6,519 


CoDfH'eRHtioiuliBtB..  26,900 

Diaciples   20,193 

I<atlMiaaa»«>t«MM»n  416.360 

J«W9^  -  2,393 


Quaki^rs   6.662 

Unitarians   2,126 

UDiveraallsts   4,.517 

Other  denominationa.  14.269 


,.">l>t)iNo  n  lifrioii  


2.634 


l^iSOOpal  Ucfortiu  (i. 

Hot  giveu  iu  rcturufl   66,769 

Tuxm  AKD  CoMmnOR.— Sinoe  1866  qnesUona  of 

tr.idc  and  conninTce  have  boon  of  paramount  interest 
in  Canada.  In  that  year  the  Kccii.rocily  Treaty  of  1854 
was  terminated  on  notice  .jim n  hy  the  Uiiitcd  St.ites. 
The  causes  that  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  tre^ity  by 
the  UlUted  States  have  been  Tenously  stated  at  various 
thnan.  No  doubt  there  was  a  minding  of  political  as 
well  as,  commercial  motives  in  the  minda  of  those 
Teaponsiblo  for  the  perfectly  legal  and  regular  proceed- 
ing.  The  Protectioniata  did  not  find  the  tteaty  profit- 


able ;  the  Unionists  did  not  relish  the  active  aid  extended 
to  the  cause  of  the  South.  The  treaty  fell  a  victim  to 
both.  The  immediate  etni.seqiieneeB  tO  Canada  wexe 
very  atrikinf.  The  channels  of  tnde  were  obolMd  iq^ 
The  tntimate  trade-^riatSona  Uiat  bad  been  eatabBdied 
with  the  United  States  could  not  be  sundered  without 
loss  to  the  weaker  pe<iple.  Tlie  agricultural  nrrxluftj, 
the  ctjal  and  the  fi.sh.  that  from  Saniia  to  (  harlottm  "ii 
had  been  sold  in  the  United  States,  had  for  a  time  no 
markets  at  atl,  or  such  markets  as  were  ■'"flliWHF*, 
Conaenuenth^  in  1866;  1867,  and  1868  there  was  a 
good  deal  or  eommewial^  diaUei  in  the  BritMi  pror- 
mces.  In  1867  the  political  deadloik  that  existed, 
combined  with  wniinereial  depression,  niaiie  onifeder- 
ation  imperative  ;  and  thu.s  the  severance  of  eoniniereLU 
relations  with  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  confederation. 
It  had  other  effects  aa  well.  It  forced  on  the  Camdian 
people  the  problem  of  protecting  their  ovm  firiieriea, 
"his  led  in  due  time  to  the  Washinirton  Treaty  and  the 
Fisherv  Connnission  at  Halifax,  (m'at  Britain  nxoe- 
nized  ('anada's  ripht  to  be  consulted.  I'V  aj'i  ninilnk'  Sir 
John  Macdonald  a  commiijtiioner.  She  rtHttirnizcij,  as 
she  had  never  done  before,  the  whole  c:)5i'  i  if  Canada 
bjr  adopting  aa  her  own  all  the  arguments  of  the  Guia- 
dian  authorities.  And  the  Halifax  award  of  1877, 
however  objectionable  it  may  be  to  the  Amerii-nn 
people,  remains  a  strong  preixxicnt  in  favor  of  tb« 
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claims  of  Canada  to  the  posaession  of  most  valuable  to  1873  the  inflation  of  the  currency  in  the  United 
fiBhing-erouiMli,'  But  the  results  of  the  f^t'veraiice  of  States  enabled  a  15  per  cent,  tarifl'  to  give  efficient 
tnMl»>raiatk)M  mm  not  jel  it  an  end.  From  J8d7  pcoteoUoa  to  CanadiMi  mana&ctaras.    io  1873  (he 


Ceontitaa. 

,  

in«. 



i«n. 

vm. 

• 

1180. 

1 

nn.  I 

$*Nj.474..'l:iO 

i.^i,i:{9,70S 



$.^3,372,719 

$<i7,28d,849 



$.SO,307,280 

f97  335  378 

77,o->7,;m  1 

73.'"7*),'>.37 

70.;K)4.720 

G2,«»<!,8.'i7 

73,57(1,337 

2,.394,812 

1,7:«•,(>^^J 

2.2i7.(Nifi 

1,928,670 

2,25*4,043 

(jOS.3or) 

4ot,!)l8 

r>.')2.ftfl9 

332,<t28 

1,019, 1!H 

4  1'>,1.'>1 

3-lO,7,'>7 

^^.",245 

;t!U.41."> 

3^)7^245 

4  I(j.:i.'i7 

175,l-i"> 

lir>!941 

Itll.'i^S 

201,«i.Vi 

ia'>!4s7  ! 

1h;[.1<)9 

24',>,!>I2 

2or,,i7i 

i,-*i,9;ci 

(W3,21C> 

234.723  1 

( [ ,  1 ;,, T:t;   

2!I7,895 

24Hi  7<>4 

2I0.2.SH 

273,-37 

44".944  1 

374.M.-0 

31«,724 

30;>ir>92 

219!l01 

()71.2(i7 

S\'  »'f<  luadlancl  

2.'iT.=i,477 

2,7."k5,74H 

2.7C7,;t-l7 

2,2W),8-,'3 

2,««.'2.2»il 

2,17.".,773 

3,017,337 

2,N^'),.'^f^.=> 

2,r.28,549 

2,*ia'i,n7i 

3,ll4,-7r. 

3,(j7(>,.')OS 

frnidi  West  Indies.....  

.i,777,»a» 

1,S47,I*26 

1.4.".<!,9k'; 

t,813,.'Vfl7 

3,031  ,(»,".0 

3.0«i7.42.''.  j 

310,183 

lS5,2ai 

»K-i,l24 

2;{7,129 

232.^7.7 

r-'i>.;»io 

188,674 

lt:3,i;42 

144,038 

11 0,1 7.'! 

^9,22:^ 

975,702 

tj6t>,804 

74.5,  M3() 

1,073,421 

1.3(j',t,731 

871,814 

456,768 

486,844 

931,487 

1,430,73-1 

88,188 

80,060 

61.178 

94,781 

91,286 

141.7-9  : 

98,683 

MR.tUO 

370.72:1 

S92.613 

141,788 

148,.V)(i 

314,323 

I2n,,^,fi4 

91,384 

158.107 

218,85$ 

8S0,).-)9 

Other  cnuiitrioa.  

1,370,4(57 

i,ia=>,.v>o 

t>04,42.-. 

8^17,079 

953.764 

1,277,205 

»17S^17&,878 

$151,832,863 

$1^,603,807  1  $188^,4»  | 

UN. 

18TT. 

tm. 

un. 

IMt 

United  StatW.  

French  W«t  Indtoa..., ......... 

South  A TncHtia.«.».M< •.•.»■••.•• 

Australia..  ..n..M.........t....M.M 

$40.7ai,-2fi0 
4(3,070,033 
1,^M0,S77 
4«2,.5:?7 
436,0.^1 
7X,()55 
48,4I& 
«7,0» 
881,868 
774.688 
B8B;B|8 
6S1.140 
47,U8 
0^989 
887,5.53 
849,239 
50,ltl8 
50 

290,359 
456,158 

$:5i..572,23;) 
51,312,«i*.0 
1,410.7:12 
370,591 
27H,oi*» 
45,41k"; 
»,2.-rf) 
902,557 
8SMt2 
641,648 
810,716 
688,451 
86,022 
18,^ 
4^ 

4iB,eoe 

69,066 

97,3SM 
352,5^ 

$.37,431,190 
48,')3 1.739 
1,3H.-.,0(13 
.39fi,:i:j6 
277,4i» 
41,W3 
53,310 
213,014 
88^684 
672,fi66 
678,40.5 
417,178 
21,fi86 
16,580 

u,4flr 
883,878 

61.178 

4S,01d 

$30,993,130 
4:5,739,21 9 
1.5.32.191 
440.900 
•  5H.3.849 
ii.'),5l0 
33^1 
90(^575 
17%0S1 
838.408 
660,967 

18,008 
8,365 
4,3M 
448,963 
84,781 
Lfl61 
186^ 
808,884 

$34,401,224 
29„31<i,!>48 
1,11.'),8-11 
449.791 
2;«i,51S 
35,7(17 
459.,->03 
171,245 
149,OS« 

r»si,!m 

l,2aS.822 
1,7^1.402 
8,884 
Us8B8 
283,481 
883,911 
94,285 
1,^ 
136,875 
418,188 

$43,.583,808 
36,704,112 
l.(531,r<.32 
9ai,-2(«? 
3!«.6*4 

S{;,726 
22.5,190 
412,-si4 
«.52,304 
l,f»8S,(ff>5 
l,&y9,813 
116^186 

637,820 
1,410,873 
141,788 
148 
1M815 

777,888 

184,781^ 

to0t?ino.4ffli 

(81488^877 

t88b341|606 

171,788,848 

^bMi4rtba 


»...iM.fl«.l..«»«*».«l 


(rrrut  Briton,. 
Unitad  StatM., 
FraiMM  

Germany 

8|miii  

Portu^^'itl  

It«lv   

Hoiiiiii.i  

lioltriuiii  

NcwfoniKllftiid  

Rriti.-ih  Wi'st  Inrtios  

Spjiiiish  West  Indies  

P^rciif^h  Wirst  Iiidit's  

OthtT  West  India  isl;uid: 

South  .KiiktIcu  

('hiii)t  :tt3<l  JikitAQ  

Anstraliii  

South  Africa 
Otker  countttes....... 


Mia. 


IKN, 

1817. 

UNl 

1818. 

$40,723,477 

$41,087,488 

25,775,215 

$45,911,539 

$36,295,716 

31 ,9:53,459 

88,844,888 

87,166,501 

553,9^5 

319,3:!0 

7H97S 

12.">.7ft8 

34,324 

12S^ 

112,090 

9.417 

62,689 

47,816 
104.028 

127,.>40 

189,960 

135,749 

142.7S7 

213,698 

151,861 

,53,7.50 

148.472 

.30.81t> 

94,303 

9,713 

13.825 

(;(;.9i2 

49,998 

40,4.30 

1,900,-91 

2,112,10(1 

2,0*4,682 

1,641.417 

»       2,1  *H,  491 

2,194.ei9 

1.95(>,M4 

1  ,a55.5M 

1  l.ll(!,129 

1.284,375 

l,OS9,807 

1,237.598  ' 

2f>-2,f>95 

1(10.212 

21(),73S 

219.121 

87,705 

1 19,C.2-2 

127.458 

88,367  1 

(v5I,(ti5 

(*>i,:^57 

741,442 

23,075 

:57,149 

102..VM 

.5(i.551 

79.043 

i^".,(:io 

,370,723 

2?)0.7(i2 

23,964 

46.365 

45,515 
541,755 

814,888 

818,861 

606,280 

\  |80^888t4S8 

$?8,878^i888 

|TB|iS8S;687 

f7M81,S&5  i 

$46,846,068 
33,849,909 
812389 


60,787 
168,886 
168,787 

102..')<>2 

•iH1.811 

l,5io.;)00 
l,)KW),0-3 

i.:ii9.r>.-.8 

2-j:i.!>73 
94.489 

7'^9.9 10 
;i7.510 

i;j!),901 
82,178 

53l,(»,5l 


$87,811^ 


$83,761,970 
80^868,888 
688,7U 
84,932 
46,6^ 

816,754 

1,7*7,813 
1,1(77,(^12 
111.175 
S(>,7(i9 
7.32,111 
19,7(;i 
1 16,:i(!3 
81  .(Ml 
499,237 
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inflation  beg»n  to  di8a])|>car.  and  the  Canadian  tariff 
began  to  be^  insufficient  to  save  the  home  market  from 
the  oompetitioo  of  American  manufacturers,  who  were 
irOKng  to  ^ve  disixnints  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in 
Older  to  keep  their  market  in  Canada.  In  1874  a 
dinge  of  goremiuent  took  place,  the  Liberals  coming 
into  powiT  at  the  ift'iienil  t  li'i  tiim  in  tltat  year.  Al- 
most fnmi  tlie  time  they  took  uflice  the  demt'ssion  that 
existed  generally  fastened  on  Canada.  Tl)e  Liberal 
Cooservativcs  |ir>K  l:iiii)ed  the  gospel  of  protection  to 
natire  ilMhl8t^ie^^  as  the  one  thing  neceasaiy  to  give  aid 
to  the  manufacturing  elapses,  and  a  greater  command 
of  the  home  market  to  the  airricultural  class  as  well. 
In  ISTT  and  ISTS.  ."^'ir  John  MaednnaM  and  hi.s  IVii  nda 
fought  out  in  rarliauient  the  battle  of  pruteetiou. 
Tbey  were  beaten  in  the  Houac  of  Commons.  But  at 
the  general  elections  in  i^ept.,  ISTs,  they  swent  the 
country,  and  came  into  office  with  u  majority'  oi  85  in 
a  House  of 206  members,  pledged  to  the  poim  of  pro- 
tection, which  thenoelhrth  was  eafled  the  "national 
polity." 

A  L'lani'c  at  the  ulxjve  tables  will  wliuw  the  effect  of 
the  "national  policy  "  un  Kngland.  on  the  United  States, 
and  on  Canada  itself.  Three  things  are  proved  bes'ond 
aiQr  question : 

1st.  That  the  Cooadian  natioDBl  poKqjrf  inataad  of 
diminishing,  has  increaaed  trade  with  Qrett  Britain ; 

2d.  That  it  has  very  innfi  rlally  ilerreased  the  trade 
with  the  United  States,  lai  -ii  ly  1 1  a.•^in^'  tlie  export, 
but  simiewhat  dirrra-sinu  tin-  iiiiimrt  , 

3d.  That  though  the  tiuie.s  have  iieen  jiroapcrous  and 
the  population  has  iocreik^ed  .since  1874  by  at  leaat 
half  a  million,  the  import«  in  16)i2  are  less  than  in  1874 
tw  $14,755,242;  whwh  means  that  gooda  of  at  least 
that  value,  foimedjy  impofted,  am  now  mamtfikotared 
at  home. 

InCBEA.sk  op  IMA.N'UPACTORrNa  SINCE  1878. 

The  increase  which  ha.s  taken  place  in  manufacturing 
activity  in  Canada  sinee  the  principle  of  fostering  home 
manntaitiires  was  otalilishcd  bv»Sir.Tohn  Maednnald 
in  the  jiarliann-niary  s<^.s,siun  of  lS7y  will  Ih>  «'vident 
from  the  subjoined  stati.stie.«i,  supnlied  to  Parliauient 
by  the  t'actnry  lumniisfion  during  the  session  of  li<i<'2: 

Number  and  kind  of  new  factories  started  since  1878: 
Knitting,  7;  nut  and  Imlt,  2;  knitting-needle,  1;  tobacco, 
2;  barb  wire,  1;  fouudricH,  3;  fumituru,  3;  woolk>n,  7; 
paper  hoxe.i,  J :  boots  and  aboea,  S;  clothing,  1 ;  buttons,  3 ; 
organ.i,  3;  puiRT-niills,  3;  botlera,  1;  cigar-boxes,  I;  chil- 
dren's carriaK(*»,  1:  {itint,  1;  salt-diyiog,  1;  window- 
staadcH,  1 ;  locks,  1 ;  cap«,  1 ;  glovea,  1 ;  oiiU-mnilshings,  I ; 
ptaaiiif-miil,  1;  lamp  gooda,  1;  hats,  I;  blankets,  3;  cork, 
1;  eoTelope,  1;  shirts,  S;  cotton,  4;  docks,  1;  metal  platvd 
ware,  2;  iraa  bridges,  1 ;  glass,  3;  emery-wheels,  1;  sngar, 
5;  files,  1;  canning,  2  ;  silk,  2  ;  pianos,  4;  corsets,  1;  pic- 
ture-frames, 4;  pott»  ric.H,  2;  brush,  1 ;  slippers,  1 — total,  {>6. 

The  ntunber  of  hands  employed  at  these  new  fiM>- 
tones  ia  7242,  divided  as  (bUows: 

Foundries,  .3.58 ;  fiirniture-fuctorics,  TS  ;  cot  ton -factorial, 
7(K);  nrKan-and-piatii)  lac  lories,  'JOT;  IxMit-iind-shoe  facto- 
ries, .MNi;  wudllcu  and  kuitliii);  fa<!tiirics,  1(^.5;  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  l''>  ;  nianufactim-s  of  wooii,  179;  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  4(l!t ;  tohacco-factoricj*,  1G9;  glass  and  potter- 
ies, KU;  sugar-refineries,  91H;  articles  of  clothing,  612: 
mtecellsiwoaa,  9B»— total,  7S4S.  . 

^  Imenuu  bk  Ilka  Nwmlktr  tf  Bmit 
■Meft  wer*  la  ssiitaiM  jrfwis 

la  fotindrie-s  the  imwissa 
Pumitun!-fa»'toricS 
Boot-and-Hhoc  " 
Organ-and-piauo  factories 
Cotton  " 
Woollen  and  knitting 
Tobacco  and  eigar 
Clothing 

((lu.ss  and  pottoiy  works 
Bope,  tlax,  and  bntih  Wonka  ** 
Maaa^getows  of  paper  ^ 

"  Inm 

w 


...  14  per  cent. 
...20  "« 
...  11 
...28 

...ao 

...IB 
...  7 
...14 
...  S5 
...U 
...10 
.»10 
.»16 
...  28 


M 
M 
M 


« 
M 
M 


Comparum  of  the  Pricet  of  Manufaedired  GoaU  Ma  ten  Jm^ 
Jd'79,  and  the  dalf  of  our  rutit  in  /.•".'•7  ; 

Ko.  of  factories  that  have  made  no  chan>;c  ia 
price  of  ^;<mh1s   322 


Faetoriea  that  have  increased  by  25  per  cent. 


M 

a 
« 

M 

N 


H 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
M 


M 
M 


20 

15  " 

12  " 

10  "  . 

7»  " 

5  " 

ttafthaveteHaiedbyio  " 

20  ♦«  ., 
15  ., 
10  " 

5      "  . 

Number  from  which  we  got  no  infonnation-. 

The  increase  in  most  of  tlie  ftotoiMi  waa  rtated  to  be 
on  account  of  an  adTanoe  in  the  price  of  their  caw  bmp 

teriaL 

CiMipaWMa  o/  <IU  Atatoo/  Wd^  Utmm  JmL,  StT9,mtd1k$ 

date  of  our  visit  m  ItSl, 

No.  of  Csctories  where  wages  have  ramailMd  the  aame...  135 
Factories  started  since  Jan.,  1879,  and  made  no  change.  CO 

Faetoriea  showing  incieoae  of  35  per  oeat.......~  ~..  S 

"  "  W     '*      ...................  2 


2 
4 
1 
1 
18 
1 
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S 
3 
B 

11 

25 
13 


« 

M 
M 
tt 
M 
«• 


M 
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8B 

as 

20 
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IB 

m 

10 
8 
5 


K 
M 
« 
M 
W 
M 
M 


.....M...  ......M. 


•M  .......  ...W 


..........  .......I 


State  of  wages  not  given  MM*.»M<i 

Factories  showing  decn^aae  


* 


s 
n 

4 

81 

A 

none. 


yue%brr  of  Handt  direct/y  satjuIoyMl  at  i>ug<if-refiutri-j. 

St.  Lawreuce,  Mont(eaLM»..~.~.....~«.M.   320 

Bedpath^8,  **      ...m.. ...«mm.mm.......m..  350 

Nova  Scotia,  WrfMk»     —  UQ 

A.   Jones  S,  "         .........MM.M.MMMM.MM....*  SB 

aswaaseeew  a*— pw« 

Total....  .......ms 


Omtmritmif  I^mkmr  tf  Bmidt  emploped  at  Cotton 

liiSO. 


UlA. 

Durn!:i^   475 

Canadu,  Corn  wall   425 

Merritton   70 

Vallcvfleld   400 

Lybster   180 

St.  John,  N.  B   300 

HuiImu,  Montreal   300 

Braiitldrd   

CiMiticuok  

Slornioiit,  Cornwall  

lluiiiilton  ~ 

Kiii>;-*lou  

Ilespflcr  

Ilainiltoii  - 

.'^1.  lli  i.ri  - 

Halifax  — 

WintUor,  N.  S  

Munckton,  N.  B  • 

8t.  St4-pht!n,  N.  B.. 
St.  Juhu,  N.  B.. 


95 
540 
220 
410 
lOOO 
120 
22.^ 
223 
125 


Estim. 


••»• •••••fl 


■fcctorim, 

1*^1. 

525 

575 
J»5 

7P0 

220 

5t» 
ItitjO 

120 

225 

675 

125 

250 

250 

300 

400 

460 

300 

300 

450 


Totals...........«»...M....S160  4000 

In  aU,  an  inonaae  of 6460  hands  in  1882 


1876. 


AORICULTURAL  PrOORR^S. 

In  rqgBid  to  the  effect  of  the  new  fiscal  pt^licy  on  the 
business  of  agrieolturo  the  foUowing^  figures,  among 
others,  were  presented  to  Fariiament  m  1882  hgr  a  par- 
luumentaiy  oommittee : 

1877-7B.  |21,0e6,fiM 

18B0-8L  •esse*  •••••»  «•••»«•■  •  ■•M'SeaM  6,267,497 

Dmrnm-..   >.4l8i329.ir)i 

Thia  ahows  a  Teiy  great  and  fimmUe  eommaod  of 
the  hone  nuket  given  to  the  Canadian  ftmcA 
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Imports  Ra-txpvritd, 

vso-ei.  ^A,m,^ 

luereM*.  $10,558,268 

Tilts  shows  a  vety  Urge  inereiuie  in  the  export  business, 
which  those  who  oppowd  the  "national  pohcy  "  con- 
tended would  be  greatly  checked  by  that  policj'. 

The  committee  uf  Purliaiiicnt  in  their  report  use  the 
f^«llowing  langua.'^e:  ''In  reiereuce  tu  the  effect  of 
liirv'e  exi>onutioii8  of  farm  products  on  the  pcnoniJ 
prosperity  ot  the  formers  and  p<»ple  generally,  we  Hub- 
niit  the  fuiluwing  comparison  of  exports  iK)m  the  Do- 
ntinioo  of  Canada  of  asrricultuial  products,  inoluding 
*  I  and  thex  pro<jucts : 

1  1 H I  c  *  •  •  •  ..M.  M«..M.a4B^9Q0|003 
1878..... iW|ft?H(flll 
1  ?79  M  M.......  a3,7!9,0<>H 


IH71. 

1  ■'T.i 


,.„....$22,4.K],0(71 

•i".,7!C>,l7.j 


1871.  1S72,  and  1S73  the 


l37tJ   »4,tt%7,:il',> 

■'It  will  be  seen  that  in 
cxport-s  were  uiiieh  Ixlow  the  siil>.sei|ucnt  yeans  fVoiii 
1 S74  to  1 S7S  inelmuve,  vet  business  was  prosneruuH  in 
the  former  period  and  aepzvasion  exiited  in  the  latter. 
Since  the  uriff  came  into  opentioa  osr  people  hare 
not  only  supplied  the  addttiomd  home-nmlcet  of 
$l'J.(>2'.t,  131,  jtiven  by  the  exclusion  of  American  farm 
prodtiix',  but  have  also  exported  very  largely;  whieli 
•Would  lead  to  tlie  cuin  lusidii  that  the  proteetive  tariff 
had  stimulated  the  productioa  of  farm  products. 


"The  home  demand  and  prices  obtainfld  fiv  Jneat 
itaflB^  batter,  pooltxy,  and  eggs,  as  mO  u  firant  nod 

Teeetables,  ha.^  hc<  n  deinonHtratcd  by  the  evidenoe_  to 
belarKcIy  inereu.«>ed  jls  a  result  of  the  tariff  stimulating 
manufacturing  industries  ami  itLipruviuu  tlie  eundition 
of  the  meehanic  and  lalHiriiitr-nian,  as  well  as  by  the 
exclusion  of  Auieriean  eoiu])etition  in  muiy  of  these 
artidee.  Fntitrgrowing  haa  been  oipeoialhr  benefited 
and  stimulated  by  the  operation  of  tb«  tariff  ezdadiug 
foreign  fruit  which  competed  with  ranadian-grown. 
A  wider  area  of  laud  is  yearly  Witiir  devoted  to  fruit- 
eulture.  and  Canadian  nurseryiiu  n  find  a  unn  h  larger 
demand  at  profitable  prices  for  I'ruit  tree-S  of  evor>'  de- 
scription which  thrive  in  Canada.  Indeed,  from  the 
rapidhr  increMing  denuuid  fiw  frnit  in  Manitoba  and 
the  North-west,  and  Innn  the  ftet  ^at  ftuit  trees  do 
not  thrive  in  that  territory,  it  is  cvidt  nt  that  fruit- 
growing will  become  more  and  more  uu  important  and 
rennitieratife  bianeh  of  hmdiandiy  in  the  older  pror- 
iDces." 

Tbb  FkNAMtn. 

The  finan  ial  affairs  of  Canada  since  tlio  ostAbltsb* 
mont  of  tiie  Dominion  in  18G7  have  seen  three  penoda: 
1st,  a  period  of  inaneaainff  revenue  and  sanilaaes  ftom 
1867  to  1874;  2d,  a  period  of  deprewon«  of  deeresaing 
revenue,  and  of  aefoita  from  1874  to  1878 ;  and  3d,  a 
period  of  inerciising  revenue  and  a  rapid  atwuniulatiou 
of  i<uri)luses  from  1S78  to  The  following  arc  the 

official  fi,L'ures  of  the  rccelptH  and  cxpcudltaiea  aioiOO 
1867,  showing  the  surpluses  and  deficits: 


Ex|Mnditur«  m  p«r  Public  AooounU. 


1W7-4S. 


Chnrnea  for  manaaenent  of  debti  io-i 
tt;rest,and  aalMidies..M.».M.«.~....i  f7,969,900 

Ordluary  expenditiu*...... ............... i  3,630,288 

OtuuT^M  on  voToiiVft«a»ti«M«*M««* ••••■••••I  l|fl85|<B04 

Total  cbai«cd  te  ensaltliatiirt  ftind...'$13,4»3,692 
Tatal  roeeiptfl     revmae  as  per  pub- 


lic iieciinuts. 

Yearly  surpluses.. 


1.3,687,028 

faoi.8»8 


iess-<s. 


1889-70. 


1870-71. 


18,403,527  $8,102,1911  $8,838,565 
3,459,485  3,H»l.ri02,  4,1^0,401 
2,175^  12,351  J24  _a,S74,U4 

$Hfla8kCm  ti4,34Skfioe  iiSkAOimi 


1871-73. 


187»-7a. 


187S-74. 


$0,004,383;  $8,717,076  $10,255,798 

6t873,51»|   7,002.066,  8,324,071) 

ft711.B67    ajBMTS'  ^73«>4I» 

|17.6flMfl8  •l8^74,fi47,|S3;316k316 

I  I  <  I  I 

i-i.x-n.iTi  i.'>,.'ii2,225  in,yrt.%r,Q  y>,7i4.«?i3  gogMMW', 8«.205.«>g 

$;H1/KI0  Jl,l(iti,7l0  $,"1,71-',  I7!>  $l.fl3S,fl22'  $888,776 


Exptitditun  M  par  Pttbllo  AeooaBta. 


Charges  for  mananonat  of  d«M|  lii' 
torMt,aDd  aDlMidiea.n..M..Miu.i....< 

Otdinaiy  «ziwaditaie..«..M.........~.. 

Cbaigsa  on  teveoae.............«».i..... 

Total  changed  to  consolidated  fund.. 
Total  rtTeipta  of  revenue  ail  per  pub 
lie  accounts  , 


Yearly  surplii.sc.>5.. 
"  dctlcits  


1874-78. 


187ft-7«. 


187ft-77. 


1877-78. 


1878-78. 


1878-80. 


1880-81. 


$11,124,786  $11,182,350  $11,480,326  $11.6.t9,R23  $11,052,041  $12.(K0,«a7,$12,52S,837 


7,8«8,fl90|  8,580,774 
_if710,654  l  4,796,238 


$23,713,0n 

_24,ft48,715 
$935,644 


22,567,587 
$1,900,785 


6,8a5,0T8; 
_5,19'y96j 


0,542,510  6,941,5771  6,963,&'i2  7,293,563 
si3Ql,124l    5^561,168)   61227.1131  5,663,15.> 

20,61'-,,^ 
$4,132,743 


22,059,274  22,375,011 1  22,517,382 

 ^  !  I  

$1,460,026  $1,128,147  $1,937,999  $1,543,228 


23,307,406 


Tlie  amount  of  cxpendidire  on  national  works  and 
for  national  purposes  aince  lb07  is  as  follows: 

#•»•••  ••••••MO  •■••*»•«•  $25,731,684 

ra*-if3c  lUilwav   21,457,263 

Intfrcoluuial  K.iilway   25,878,448 

Works  in  Nm-th  west  Territory aad  Dominion' 

landA   3,2.14,681 

Total  debts  allowed  pyoTiac<i«....«M..~.....~....-  20.452,310 

Total  capital  expenditure  stnoeeonlMflnition....$96.774,4l6 

Ket  incn-asc  of  <lt  bt  sine*!  confoderation   79,667,1:50 

Tlic  revenue  \vah  shown  itself  so  progreeeive  that  the 
finance  niitiii<ter.  Sir  Jjc<juard  Tillcy,  haa  ealculated 
that  by  tiie  close  of  he  will  have  accumulated 
such  a  succession  of  surpluses,  and  will  have  so  re- 
duced the  [tidilic  <h  ht,  that  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
pay  the  subsidy  of  the  Pacific  Kailway  sjTidicate, 
$25,0<i<J,tK)O,  without  having  added  to  the  per  capita 
taxation  of  the  ptiople.  During  the  session  of  iJ^Sl 
taxes  to  the  extent  of  $1,2;)0,UOO  were  repealed,  tea 
and  coffee  (except  when  iiu ported  from  the  United 
States,  when  a  duty  oi'  lu  per  ccuU  is  exacted  to  «n- 

VOB-I^V 


courage  direct  trade  with  the  |)laoes  of  growth)  being 
luade  I'rec,  the  stamp-duties  bemg  taken  off,  the  ijoet- 
ape  on  newspapers  rcmovcil.  luuT  a  variety  of  articles 
added  to  the  Iree  list  And  lu  the  scssioo  of  a 
further  sum  of  aboot  $1,250,000  was  taken  tttm  the 
taxation,  thoa  maldng  a  ndnetion  in  taxation  of  about 
$:!,5O0,UU0  in  two  jrcara, 

Thx  pAcmo  RAnwAT. 

Tlie  greatest  public  work  ever  undertaken  by  w 
young  and  so  comparatively  poor  a  covuilrj'  as  Canada 
IS  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kadway,  which  l)egiiuj  east  at 
OailCTidCT  Station,  at  the  end  oi  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
ends  at  Fnt  Moody  on  the  PsdiBB  ooast  It  was  first 
made  a  public  work  bv  the  terms  on  which  British 
Columbia  er\tered  the  (.^)nfederation  in  1871.  In  1873 
an  atteuijit  was  made  by  the  ( Jovenmient  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  by  means  of  a  company,  to  begin  the  work 
on  a  subsidy  of  $80,00(),l)0()  and  50.t>00,(KK)  acres  of 
Und.  Partly  owing  to  the  defeat  of  the  QoTemmMit, 
and  partly  to  tlw  nihiTC  of  the  company  to  float  their 
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i^eme  in  the  London  market,  tliis  plnn  fbll  tbrough. 

The  next  GovLTiinu'iit,  (A'  Hon.  AlfXiuidfr  Mackenzie, 
entcTod  oil  Uic  cuustruciism  ot  the  railway  ns  ii  (  luvem- 
ment  or  public  work.  'ITio  firet  expend! lurt-  m  con- 
struction, aa  stated  in  the  rc-uorts  of  Mr.  Sandford 
Skmin^,  was  made  in  1mT4,  vrheu  oontra^  tji  tur  a  tel- 
^pnpihie  line  to  precede  the  nulwur  were  let  In  the 
aaine  year  contnots  for  the  P^bine  section,  for  63 
miles  north  nf  the  intcniatiinial  loitndan'-lino.  were 
^ivcn  out.  By  187S  tW)^  line  wius  fxtoriJeJ  to  J~L-lkirk, 
a  di.stiuii  t'  (if  Sr)  mile.'-,  and  in  issl  ii  lie<'anio  a  part  ui 
the  subsidy  to  Utc  syndicate  whicli  undertook  the  con- 
abruction  of  the  whde  road.  In  1874  also  a  subsidy 
was  gnnted  for  the  eoDatrnetion  of  the  Canada  Central 
line  to  the  eaalem  terminus,  near  liJce  Nipissing. 
In  ISTfi  two  sections  nf  tlif  linr  1>ctwcen  Thunder  Bay 
and  Winnipeg  were  pluwl  ujidcr  wiitract  In  1878  a 
fannch  line  was  undertaken  to  the  Georgian  Bay.  but 
this  was  abandoned.  In  1879  the  remaioing  sections 
of  the  line  U  twct n  Thundnr  Basrand  Bed  River  were 
contnic(c<l  litr.  In  the  same  vcar  a  section  10()  miles 
west  of  Bed  River  was  let  fn  18S0  a  section  of  120 
miles  was  let  in  the  mountain-region,  from  Yale  to 
Knniloops.  In  ISHl  the  Government  entered  into  a 
contract  with  a  j  rivatL'  imnpany  for  the  constnn  tion 
of  the  romainini:  SH  i  tion.^^  and  the  operation  of  the 
whole  liiu'  at  own  cost.  Tlic  mbsidy  of  the  com- 
pany is  |::5,000,000  and  25,000,1100  acres  of  hind,  val- 
Md  at  It  per  aera,  and  the  whole  line,  when  eouipleted. 
ia  to  go  to  the  company,  making  the  subsidy  and  total 
ooet  of  the  rood  f7S,000,000,  or  thereabouts.  The 
work  of  coiistrui'lion  has  gone  on  with  raindity.  The 
line  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Ktd  IIivlt  und  2M  miles 
beyond  is  now  open  for  traffic.  The  section  in  British 
Columbia  to  the  tenuinu.s  on  the  I'aciiio  is  under  con- 
tnet,  and  the  company  lnui  pruuiised  tofiniah  the  i^cc- 
tioB  north  of  Lake  Superior  in  five  years,  or  b  1886, 
or  five  :rearB  earlier  than  their  contract  requnn^. 
When  this  great  work  ie  romtili  lcii  and  supplemented 
by  a  line  fwnnejjting  with  Ani'  ri<  an  roads  at  the  Suull 
Stc  Marie,  it  is  hoped  in  Canada  tluU  a  new  and 
splendid  era  of  national  prosperity  will  open. 

Railway  STAnsncs. 

Tlic  spread  of  railwa,v-Iines  in  Csnada  has  been 
sft'ady.  T\\i'  I'MlMin:.'  of  tlic  Tnt<Ti'oloiiial  Ixailway, 
tMjnnivtiiii.'  Halifax  witli  (^ik  Ik-c,  was  one  oi  the  best 
restiil.s  of  (  otift  dcration  ;  and  since  that  line  was  com- 
pleted there  baa  been  a  more  rapid  crowth  in  railway 
enterpriae.  The  mileage  on  the  90th  of  JvMi  1680, 

Hallways  ia  operation.  •  8891"18 

**  under  cuDstniction  and  having  track  laid.  33d'65 
"       under  coiutructiuiu.  ...t.........l07T6fl 

Private  capital  limeted..  — ............ — |^,41l),2U3 

Ooreniinent  ««beidf«s  (tndading  piovindal 
and  mnaielpal  fnuiti)»».>  104,86c,i06 

A'umi«r  of  Tiutetiijm  carried  on  Principal  Lhm. 


Hum*  uf  mi'.vHf. 
Gnknd  Trunk  and  iMUM^d' 


1S80-81.  I  I871MIO. 


On-at    WV^toru     aud  | 

Uxscd  I  i  iK'H  !  1  .^1>J.-H8  1 ,704,.'519 

Inltrrrolonial   «i:M.2>5!  .'>H1,4S:{' 

Caiiurlu  ^lUihcrn  :  i-tiCViWi  "•J7t),f;lH' 

Nortlicrn  aud  Murtli-;  I  I 

Wf-«t<'rn  t,m  '  -Ill.HJTj  .1:^,169 

MidUnd  j  11        I  116,^171 

Torouto,GrLy,aiid  Bruc^'  lll,<mJ 

Toronto  aud  Nipiwiiug..|  87,05tti  <^,1»33| 


la- 

Ito- 

crroM. 

CTMM. 

1&1,267 

4l>,7«2 

17,828 

25,078 

:m 

10,C0!) 

8,»7r> 

•una-Ta, 


Mum  of  r»nw»7. 

ISaO-SU      187V-S0.  'lt:rr»a«. 

Grunil  Trunk  and kaaed  lines 

Grunt  Western 
Intercolonial  

3,29i.'>,288  2,835,.V;i  4.'W».?27  i 

A  ^"^i  r^^A         tT^t  t9  d^^i\ 

2,57V,ft}2  2.21n,3«i 

T2.%.577    561,924  163,053 1 
2,l35,bll  1,S36^S  .H^^iKl  i 

5i62,30P    4~^',f>fV>  r^.rtVf ' 

202,09c.    i:;7.--.i.'.  »;i.--o 
ll<?.4)?7    ll.V-»7|  1,230, 
120,573   105,4731  lSbliM»| 

Northern  and  North-western 
Midland  t 

The 


of  the  railwayi  oompare  as  foUowa: 


ISliO-Hl. 

l»7!>-*0.  Itjcr«i»A. 

I>»«en^r,  

946,l.'>ft 
145,332 

$7,076,340  |.l,14ti.<*14 
15.50»>,»35  3,1<KI.(H7| 
e51.2H8'      fM.«71 1 
_  102,076       43.  J.* 
$23,.'W6,039  iM,4oQk7fOj 

Freight  

To^aI  •••<>«•■•«■■•*••••• 

The  eamtnga  per  aaUe  of  lailwajr  onder  tiaffie 
therafive— 


The  frnght  caniud  on  the 
ream  eompacea  thus,  in  tons: 


iwaag  the  two 


1 

FrOlJCht                 *  «»«»M«a«M9t«««««*»»«»M««M**.. 

Ualls  and  exprM8»B«««MM*»*«««aM*a«*»««**i«»« 

$1I3.''> 
2.*>74 
130 


*10-.'4 
2213  1 
138, 
15 

IMOs! 

CIa]iada*b  BxLAnoN  to  Enolamdi 

Within  the  past  decade — since,  in  fiict.  tlie  cstablb-h- 
meat  of  the  Dominion — a  verj-  niarkid  chanire  has 
come  over  tlie  rtlations  tliat  e.xislod  ixtween  Canada 
and  Great  Biitain.  This  change  has  not  o»me  about 
insensibly  or  as  a  matter  of  development;  it  has  pio- 
cceded  by  rcprular  steps  from^point  to  pointy  each  (tarty 
recognising  the  change  as  it  ^rooeeded,  and  ginn:^ 
official  satn  tion  to  it.  In  1869,  In  conscqncno-  of  di<- 
content  witli  the  financial  terms  on  which  Xova  Sc».<i:a 
had  bt  cn  pifdL'frl  to  the  union  by  the  local  poremment 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion,  the  local 
government  which  came  into  office  after  the  union 
appealed  to  Kngland  for  repeal  of  the  unton.  But  the 
British  Government  refused  to  entertahl  tike  petitioii, 
and  referred  the  question  to  the  new  government  of 
the  Dominion.  England  wished  to  get  rid  of  tbow 
provincial  questions.  In  1871,  when  tlie  fi?liiT>  -<iii. 
tion  discussion  precipitated  the  Wa»hin^on  cuuventioo 
aud  widened  the  field  of  discusuon  for  that  body.  >*nr 
John  Macdonald  was  appointed  as  an  imperial  oonunis- 
aioner,  and  wa^  rcoo^ieed  as  probably  the  aldeat  i 
engaged  on  the  Brituh  side  in  Uiat  too-tiunoua  a 
tiation.   In  1876,  it  having  been  dunoTered  that 

ffovemor-tiencral,  appointra  by  England  and  haviag 
arge  powers  of  action,  might  exen-ise  the  jTi  ro^ailre 
of  men^y  indeiiendent  of  tl>o  judynu  ni  of  iiis  re- 
sponsible advisers,  tlie  British  Govemuicnt  cuiiaented 
at  once  to  ehanse  the  royal  instructions  in  that  respect; 


and  this  was  Mooidingiy  done.  In  1877,  when  the 
fijihety  commhgnon  was  to  rit  at  Halifax,  Sir  Alerandtf 

(lalt,  a  Caiiailian,  wx"?  appointe<1  the  I>riii.-li  (Mnimii- 
•sioner.  In  i^TV,  lite  Bumiuiou  Governui'  iit  iKuin; 
rt:n»oved  tlic  lieutenant  i;ovcnior  of  QucIk-<"  for  im- 
proper and  unc()nH.iituttuuul  conduct  in  dismi.v-ini:  for 
political  purposes  his  ministers,  who  had  a  parfana  nt- 
ary  nugorityi  and  the  govemor-jteneral  himselt  Laving 
disapproved  of  the  act  of  his  ministers,  the  Briiifcl i  Gov- 
ernment reproved  the  niMn||liia  of  Lome  for  not  having 
taken  the  advice  of  his  mtniBterB.  In  1880.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gait  was,  at  the  re»|uest  of  the  Cana  1'an  Govern- 
ment, admitted  ttsn diplomatic reprewMit.ative  in  London: 
and  the  colonial  seeri'iary  in  a  |>iil>lie  s{M>ech  pledg*-d  i\iC 
Government  of  the  empire  not  to  engage  in  foreign  nego- 
tiations without  OOOaidering'  the  interests  of  Canada. 
Thoa,  atep  kf  atqis  caoh  wcU  defined  and  ireU  connd- 
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CTT(1.  tlic  Tios'tion  of  Cnnada  I'n  the  onip'rr  wn?  made 
more  marKCii,  more  imlcpc-ndcnt,  and  lunn-  ilit'iiilied. 
liut  when,  in  the  nesaiun  of  1S8I,  the  U-ader  ol'ihe  op- 
position att«mpted  to  ^o  further  nnd  wVvd  the  House 
of  Cbminons  of  Canada  to  deelare  for  the  rieht  to  ne- 
gotiate treaties  iDdependent  of  England,  the  loyalty  of 
the  House  and  of  the  people  took  fire,  nnd  the  j>ropo- 
pitioii,  in  view  of  the  position  alrcinly  held  ly  ("anada, 
Was  rejotMeil  with  imii^niutiim.  though  it  is  ^till  (iitcr- 
taimnl  \ty  a  small  jKirtion  ol  the  press  of  the  Poininion, 
In  the  tM-«sion  ot  1H82  papers  were  hroupht  down  to 
Parliament,  from  whieh  it  appeared  tliat  the  imperial 
•tttlioritics  had  reco^ized  the  right  of  Canada  to  im- 
pose differential  duties ;  and  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  two  lioiis'>  of  I'arlinment  on  j>lay  IT),  issi'.  ilif 
uiaiiiuis  of  lA)nif,  novcriior-veneral,  used  this  rcniarli- 
able  language:  "  You  have  the  powv"r  *n  make  treaties 
on  your  own  resjxinsibility  with  I'oreig^n  nations,  and 
your  high  oommissioiKT  is  associated,  for  purposes  of 
ncm^tioo,  with  the  Foreign  Office.  You  are  not  the 
RucjectB  Inrt  the  free  alliefl  of  a  preat  country,  whit  h 
pave  you  Mrth  and  is  ready  with  all  its  cnerpy  to  l)e 
the  <  li:iiui(!Mii  of  vmir  iiitcn-sts.  Standing  aide  by  side, 
Canada  ami  <lriat  Britain  work  tu^'ethetfiv  the  OOni- 
nu  n-tal  advancement  of  each  other." 

t  he  i.'radaal  growth  of  indepeodenoe  hi  the  matter 
of  local  fleU'-4M)vemment  has  been  espeeially  marked  in 
the  matter  of  fiscal  policy.  "In  IMO."  says  Mr.  Todd 
in  his  valuahle  work  nu  parliaiiimtary  povcmnient  in 
the  ittlonies,  "u|xni  the  enactuu  iit  nt  a  new  Cnna<lian 
t.nrift".  eertuin  manufacturers  of  Shtfliold  moved  the 
onbnial  aecretaiy,  the  duke  of  Newca.stle,  to  protest 
SgaiMt  it.  Whowpon  1 1  is  (jiracc  wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  gorernor-^enend,  dated  Aqg.  13, 1859,  upon  the 
Buhject.  In  reply.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Alexander)  CWt.  the 
Canadian  finance  minister,  wnife  n  nieniorandum  which 
was  trrin.sniittcd  to  the  Colonial  Office  hy  the  povenior- 
pcncrril.  win  rein  he  assorted  it  fn  ho  his  duty  'distinctly 
to  alfinn  tlie  riirht  of  the  Canadian  lepislatnrc  to  ailjiist 
th*  taxation  vi'  the  i>eople  in  the  way  they  deemed  best, 
even  if  it  should  nnfortunatel^  happen  to  meet  the  dis- 
spprova]  of  the  imperial  mtnistiy.  Her  Majesty  enn-  ] 
not  be  advised  to  disallow  sueh  acts  unleas  her  aii\  is*  | 
are  nn  pare<l  to  ns«uniethe  a<lministration  of  the  afiairs  ' 
of  trie  colony  irn-speetive  of  the  views  of  its  inhal  it- 
ants.'  'This  position,'  he  added,  'must  be  main- 
tamed  hf  vmf  Canadian  administration.'  The  im- 
perial Oovemment  did, not  attempt  to  qoestton  the 
soiindnetn  of  this  position,  and  they  have  ever  since 
evincc(l  n  disposition  to  acquicfs^-e  in  the  exercise  by  the  ■ 
Canadian  Parliament  of  the  utinn^t  frecilom  in  the  de- 
Icnnination  of  their  coiumorL-ial  policy,  without  regard 
to  it«  aj)plication  to,  or  uirreement  with,  the  ideas  em- 
bodied m  the  Isgwlatioil  of  the  uiother-countr}'  or  ad- 
vocated by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain. 
In  1867,  by  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  act  of 
Onion  of  the  colonies,  the  i-Tclnsivi!  authority  of  the 
Dominion  to  a-gulaie  matters  of  trade  and  commerce 
wa.s  rei  ii;iriized.  In  l-^r't.  on  the  jnussing  of  the  new 
protective  policy  in  Canada,  certain  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  preat  uianuftaturin^  towns  again  made 
protest  in  Kngknd,  but  the  colonial  aecretaiy  was  not 
in  a  position  to  do  other  than  dodare  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  Canada  to  reirulato  her  own  affairs;  and  the 
govenior-irenend  of  Can:v<la  forwanled  a  memonvnilum 
ahowing  that  the  trade  <d"  the  Dominion  was  in  fact 
more  likely  to  be  in  P  i-^cd  tliaii  diminished  with  Hng- 
land  by  the  ncwfiM  al  sy-icin.  'i'he  r  .-lit  of  ap|)ointinp 
the  poreroor-general  of  tiie  Dominion,  the  riplit  of 
diiitdlowing  acts,  not  aflRscting  trade  and  commerce 
within  two  years,  and  the  right  of  making  treaties 
affect inp  the  Dominion  as  a  portion  of  the  empire, — 
art!  the  oniv  claims  to  supn'niiicv  now  a.s.serted  l»y  Great 
Britain.  The  first  ot  these  wdl  Ion::  stand,  aa  it  is  an 
obviou.^  advantapc  to  the  Dominion  to  have  a  governor- 

f:eneral  of  .su<di  rank  and  ability  as  can  be  provided 
rum  among  the  body  of  British  peers  and  diplomats, 
and  free  fimn  aqjr  bias  towards  either  of  the  politioal 


partte^  The  second  ri^dit  has  ooliy  been  exercised 
once  since  the  formation  of  the  Dominion.  And  the 
third  has  been  minimised  by  a  repeated  nuhlic  pledge 
that  the  rights  of  Canada  shall  be  consiuered  and  her 
interests  pn)tccted  in  the  negotiation  of  all  treataes 
likely  to  affect  them  in  anv  wav." 

By  an  (inler  in  council  the  North-west  Territories  of 
Canada  in  ISS2  were  divided  into  four  new  tcrrit  irlcs : 
(1)  Assiniboia  (area,  fl.'i.iMJd  srjuare  miles),  boumliMl  rf. 
by  the  United  States.  Iv  by  Manitoba,  N.  by  a  line  nciir 
the  52d  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  W.  bv  a  line  between 
the  no*  and  llT  W.  longitude;  (2)  J^xskutchewan 
(114,000  sanare  miles),  lying  N.  of  Assiniboia  and  W. 
of  t^ke  W  innipcg  and  the  river  Nelson  (or  Jx)wer 
Saskatchewan):  i:V>  Alberta  (H>t>.t)iJO  .sjuare  miles), 
lyinp  l)etwtH'n  .\s.^iniboia  on  the  E.  and  Ilritish  Colum- 
bia on  the  \V..  havinp  the  United  States  on  the  8..  and 
on  the  N.  the  tenritoiy  called  (4)  Athabasca  (122,0UU 
square  m  ilea),  which  include*  the  Peaee  River  VaUqr 
and  its  vicinity.  (u.  J.  o.) 

CANAJOHARIR,  a  villape  of  Montjromery  co., 
N.  Y.,  is  on  the  .S.  bank  cf  the  M.diawk  Kivcr.  on  the 
New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo  Kailroa«l,  .'i')  miles 
W.  of  Albany.  The  New  York  Central  Kailma^i  jia.'s'^'a 
alonp  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  here  a  station 
called  PiUatine  Bridge.  The  town  has  three  hotels,  two 
ban  ks.  three  weekly  newspapera,  machine-shops,  phmiog- 
mills,  flour-mills,  a  brewery,  and  mannfactoresof  sacks, 
shirts,  gloves,  wa.shlM»ards,  trunks,  pulley-blocks,  and 
ciirriapea.  It  was  originally  called  lloof  Vilkge.  About 
9  miles  8.  is  the  famooBwaterinc-plaoe,  Shaioo Spring*, 
Popobtion,  2013. 

CANAL  DOVER,  an  incorporated  village  of  Tos- 
osmwas  oo. ,  Ohio,  is  on  the  TiMcawwaB  Biver  and  the 
Ohio  Canal.  lOU  miles  N.  of  Marietta.  It  is  on  four 
railroads— the  Cleveland  atid  Marietta,  the  Cleveland, 
Tu.searawas  Valley,  and  Wheelinp.  the  Wheeling  .nnd 
Lake  Erie,  and  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  I'itt.-^- 
burg  Railroad.  It  has  three  hotels,  two  hanks,  two 
weekly  newspapeis,  two  schools,  seven  clmrches,  and  a 
children's  home.  Its  indnstrial  works  an  a  bltst-ftir- 
naoe,  two  finindries,  two  ssHrWoHcs,  two  fire-hriek 
wcirk.s,  a  rolIinL'-inill,  flour-mill,  furniture-f ictories, 
three  earriaiie- factories,  and  a  planing-mill.  It  \v;i.s 
>cttled  in  isi^.'j,  and  ;iii'iirp<irated  in  LStj;).  The  .sur- 
roundinp  country  contains  coal  and  iron.  Population, 
2208. 

CANBY,  Edward  Ricrabd  Sfmoo.  LLD.  (1817- 
1H73),  an  Amerioan  ircneral,  was  bom  in  Kentnokvin 

1H17.  ITe  ^mdiiated  at  West  Point  in  l.'^.'^y,  ser%'ea  in 
the  h^orida  War.  and  in  ]^^^^2  had  eliari't!  of  the  re- 
moval (d'  Indians  fn>ni  tieonria  to  Arkans;is.  Ho 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  under  <rcn.  SttM,  and 
w.as  twice  brevetted  for  gallantly.  He  attaine<i  the 
rank  of  captain  in  1851,  nuyor  in  1855,  and  colonel  in 
ISSfi.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Cnup  in  New  Mexico,  and  when  his  su- 
pi'rior  otliccrs  had  resigned  to  join  the  Coidederacy  he 
displ,\ved  preat  fikiii  and  cnertry  in  defendinL'  tlie  i'nrj, 
agaiu.st  the  'i'exan  troop.s.  He  tiniLdit  the  huttles  of 
Valverde  and  Peralta,  and  was  niiule  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  March  .31,  JHtrJ.  He  was  then  employed 
on  special  duty  in  the  War  Departramt  at  Washington, 
and  m  July,  1H63,  was  placed  in  command  at  New  York 
to  suppress  the  riots  caused  by  the  draft.  In  May,  lJ<(>4. 
he  Was  pmmoteil  to  be  maior  peneral  of  volunteers,  ana 
8uc<:eeded  dm.  N.  P.  Banks  in  cumtuand  of  the  armies 
west  of  the  Missi-ssijipi  River.  In  18(>5  he  conducted 
the  oiwrations  acainsi  Mobile,  capturing  that  city  April 
12,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  (3onfe<lerate  gen- 
erals Richard  Taylor  and  K.  K.  Smith.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  had  command  of  various  departments  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  appointed  briL'adier-pen- 
eral  in  the  repidar  army  Julv  28,  I8t»6.  lie  was  ollen 
chosen  for  important  and  difficult  positions,  and  in  IS09, 
though  tiitipued  by  laborious  duties^  he  consented  to 
take  eoinmund  of  the  Department  ot  Columbia  on  the 
PtoifieeooBt.  Inthe  winter  of  1872-73  the  Uodocln- 
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dians.  ocscupying  the  "la^a  bcHs"  in  the  nonlipm  part 
ot  (Ailiriiriiui.  uave  trouble.  Gen.  (';mliy  i>n>rci-ilo<i  t<« 
t)ie  pliice,  and  while  holding  a  parley  vitli  theiu  vob 
trcachcruusirshiotlitrftdurfoallea  CkpUio  Jack,  Apifl 
11. 1873. 

CANEL  Tliis  plant  ^vcs  the  name  to  the  well-known 
fi<>eVi.l  IV  c^n<|bnikc«  in  the  southern  pprti<m  of  the  At- 
p.  711  Am!  lantic  seetiouof  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
^  lurRCst  grass  of  tlv  T'ti:t<  il  St:it<  s,  ami  not 

BSiiLML).  diatantly  relatfJ  ly  ihe  ixk'l*raieti  bam- 
boo of  the  Asiatic  lands.  These  canes  constitute  tliu 
scntLH  Amntfinan'n,  which,  with  lianUtum  (the  hain- 
Dou)  and  aixiut  tvii  otliiT  lesB-known  genera,  ivnn  tliu 
Bamlmaida-^  or  bamboo  section  of  the  great  ftmiiy  of 
Qrwrnei.  Tlic  species  which  forms  the  Sonthem  c«ne- 
brakcs  ia  Arnndinnria  in<ii-r<tt>jK'i-m<i  of  Mirlmiix-. 
Uuiuirh,  for  some  unoxnlainfil  a'asoii.  n  naincil  A.  (li- 
gantni  by  ( 'liajiiiuin.  It  irrnws  from  Ml  to  lin  t  hiL'h. 
ibouL'h  I'r.  I  tarliiiL'tou  n;[Kirlii  in  \m  A;fricultHail  Bot- 
any that  it  s'liiif  times  gr<iws  "  3')  feet  or  more,"  when 
it  makes  admirable  polt!S  for  the  disciples  of  Isaak  Wal- 
ton. A  mailer  Bpectcs,  ArumUnnrin  tffta,  growing 
fiDin  2  to  10  feet,  is  crlticall3'  diHttnL'iit^hcf!  a.s  the 
"reed,"  but  in  popular  works  ''Cane  '  is  dUcn  iisod 
i:i  li1!V  r>»ntly  for  either  species,  which,  after  all.  may  be 
but  ibmis  of  one.  UuliKe  grasses  generally,  which  put 
op  cidins  that  flower  and  die  the  same  year,  the  Cane 
■ends  up  a  single  straight  stalk  the  first  year,  and  the 
next  bntnchcs  out  from  the  nodes.  The  year  following 
it  may  flower,  but  t)erh«ps  not  for  several  yean;  but 
after  it  flowers  it  dies  rack  to  the  grc>und,  and  then 

Iiujihcs  up  a  ncnv  prnwtli  from  its  creeping  root^stotkH. 
'attle  are  cMn  im^ly  toml  of  it,  and  tiirive  on  it  to  a 
wonderful  cxtt-iu  when"  it  abounds ;  and  it  i.'*  not  un- 
u.<iaal  to  And  it  )>ut  forth  as  amnng  the  great  advantages 
of  fann-lands  when  ofTcrci  I'ur  ^aletU^  there  i.s  abun- 
dance of  Cwne  on  which  caUk  at  kujpa  nnj  feed  all  win- 
ter lonir.  Tn  aonie  parts  of  Georpa  an  South  Caro- 
lin:i.  h'lwcvrr.  Mhm- fane  oiii'C  abounded,  it  has  almost 
nhull',  rlisaiijicanNi  troin  lli»>  continiuil  bruwiiii)g  or<';kt- 
llr,  \vlii;h  iircvenl.s  so  .stron;;  :i  arrowing  plant  from 
strt-nethening  its  roots  b^  exposure  of  mature  leaver  to 
the  at  moephore.  StiD,  m  wet  plMM,  where  cattle  have 
not  free  access,  there  an  yet  eoonnons  quantities,  and 
mills  prc|>are  it  for  pape^Btock.  The  smaller  species, 
A.  tfrta,  is  verj'  useful  in  affording  its  split  stems  for 
mnking  chair-bottoniSj  baskets,  and  similar  work,  while 
the  If  ivcf-  are  .-^aid  to  im[>ar(  a  fine  jpven  color  to  wool. 

A  number  of  species  are  ibund  m  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  Some  of  them,  as  in  the  Kast  Indies,  are 
used  for  thatchintr  roofs,  as  the  large  amount  of  silcx 
the  culms  ••ontaiii  prevints  rapid  decay.  One  species, 
Anoifh'iiaria  Sdtomburgkii,  furnishes,  in  the  hollow 
stems  taken  between  the  ntMies,  the  Indians  of  Guiana 
with  tin-  l'lo\vi:utis  from  whii  li  they  expel  the  arrows 
Avliirli  havi'  had  their  heads  dij)j)»;d  in  thc  fatal  lirari. 

Tilt'  two  siitiit's  (d'  till'  I 'nited  States  are  iKtt  (d'len 
found  north  of  the  PotoIniw^  Dr.  C(K)per,  in  bis  Kt- 
tag  on  the  Fbratt  o/^  the  Unilnl  Statex,  reports  the 
laiser  species  as  srtnring  "  m  Ddaware  and  the  bwer 
counties  of  Marvianel."  The  smaller  Ibnn  the  writer 
has  gathfrrd  in  "Illinois.  fT.  M. ) 

CANNHLTON,  an  incorporated  villnire  and  the 
oounty-seat  of  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  liivi  r,  70 
miles  above  Kvansville.  It  has  eight  churches,  iseven 
hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  graded  school,  gas- 
works, a  large  cotton-niill,  a  public  mrk,  and  manu- 
faotures  of  chairs,  paper,  brooms,  nour,  stone-warS, 
sewer-pipe,  iron  castings,  eta  The  Indiana  cotton- 
mill  of  thui  place  is  a  saodiitone  structure  :{(Mj  feet  long 
and  five  stones  high.  In  the  vicinity  are  immense  beds 
of  canncl  coal,  cxtcn«ivoly  ii«cd  in  steamboats.  Can- 
ndton  was  settled  in  Isi'.i.  ropiilatiou. 

CANON  OF  ScftiiTUKE.   Thc  article  in  thc  Enct- 
8w  Vol.  V.  ("i-^^f'^DiA  BKrrANMlCA.  teaches  that  the 
n,SA»/cdI  Canon  of  the  ScripCaras  was  detennined  hy 
^1  SdiB.  aelecdng  eertun  hooks,  k>ns       ^h/ejf  wne 
written,  fiom  *  oertain  mass  of  nikting  lit- 


eratnre.  and  eonnting  them  as  tlienrefortb  a  ebi^L^  hy 
theiiist'l.  fs ;  that  the  Ni'w  'I'^stami  iit  was  thus  s<  li-i  t<'l 
mainly  "  by  a  few  leading  Fathers  towards  the  elt^  «>f 
the  second  century ;"  that  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Hagiognipha  are  thrpe  BOfleeasne  instahnents  of 
the  Old-Testament  Canon:  that  the  thM  of  thess 
Icwcr  canons  was  m.tde  "about  a  century  or  mort;  an- 
terior to  the  Christian  era."  and  finally  settled  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Jamnia,  about     a.  i). 

The  truth  of  these  teachings  depends  largely  np«>n 
drtiiiiiion.  The  term  Scripfurr  denotes  a  certain  wtll- 
known  collection  of  writtncs  wbit-h  nrc.  in  a  }>f-  >d  ar 
sense,  thc  sacred  writings  of  the  Israelitish  and  Chris- 
tian religionst  To  indicate  that  .a  writint;  i:<  entitled  to 
belong  to  this  eo11e<tion  we  may  say  that  it  pomcases 
srrijjfitj'iil  rhiit  iii  />  r.  We  may  thus  etujiloy  thi  .-^/  s'lijply 
as  coiiviii.tul  dotrijitive  terms,  imsju'ctlve  of  tht^ir 
M'lation  to  divine  iii>iiir.itioii  or  kindnii  mntters.  Now, 
by  the  statement  tliat  the  canonical  Scripture?  wore 
selected  from  a  larger  body  of  literature  one  m-Lht 
possibly  mean  that  they  reoeired  their  scriptural  dtar 
rnctcr  from  the  alleged  sdectiMi — that  they  benne 
.'^criiitnn-  hy  beinp  sn  wlectcd;  or  he  niiirht  mean  that 
tlie  siUetioii  \\'a.s  the  aothorifali'. e  human  rt-roLMiition 
of"  the  si  rijitiiral  (huractcr  which,  in  thi  ir  own  rlclit, 
they  already  po^^esfied ;  or  he  might  count  i  be  wi-allt-d 
selection  to  be  simply;  an  historical  inquin'  and  dcci&ion 
in  regawl  to  thc  scriptural  character  which  they  had 

freviously  posfnesscd  and  been  recognized  as  poesessioe. 
n  other  words,  canonicity  may  be  either  (1 )  ecriptoral 
character,  or  ^2)  recognized  scriptural  character,  or  (3} 
historical  deoww  m  regard  to  iceognlsed  scriiitiusl 

idi  a  rafter. 

The  artii  le  to  which  WO  refer  certainly  d(K>s  not  claiia 
that  the  iScriptures  derive  their  scriptural  cbararter 
from  thc  men  who  collet^ed  them.  It  take^  the  dis- 
tinotirely  Protestant  and  evsngvUcal  position  that "  the 
canonical  snthMity  of  SeripCore  dees  not  depend  on  the 
Chun  h  or  its  conn  lis.  Tne  primitive  Church  may  bs 
cited  as  a  witness*  fur  it :  that  is  aU.  Canonical  author- 
ity lies  in  the  Scripture  itself;  it  is  inherent  in  the 
books  so  far  as  they  contain  a  rcvclatioa  or  dcsclamtion 
of  the  divine  will."  But  its  statements  bej'ond  this 
point .  like  those  of  much  of  the  recent  Uterature  on  thc 
suhjcct,  are  very  uncertain.  While  tliey  are  true  onl^ 
under  the  thim  definition,  they  j'ct  employ  the  termi- 
nology which  more  naturally  connects  itsell'with  the  first 
or  second.  Thi.s  will  be  made  cle:ir  if.  iisiti::  the  lan- 
guage just  nuottid,  we  ask.  What  is  it  for  which  *'  the 
primitive  Cuurch  mav  be  cited  as  a  witne®"?  Ac- 
cording to  the  hierarchical  view,  it  is  ior  thc  fact  that 
thc  Church,  being  divinely  authorised  to  do  so,  assigned 
to  the  books  their  scriptund  character,  so  that  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Bible  depends  upon  that  of  the  Chnidi. 
According  to  another  Limiliar  view,  the  witiies.s  is  to 
the  liu;t  tliat  the  buok.s  wfre  rei-i'ivi>d  ;us  scrifilural  fmm 
the  times  when  they  were  jnihlishtMi,  and  heiiee  ili.U 
the  same  influences  which  gave  them  tiicir  scnptural 
character  caused  them  to  be  recognized  and  received 
in  that  character.  But  in  the  articie  in  the  £mctcu>> 
PiCDi.\  BRrrANNiCA  the  witness  is  represented  as  being 

to  thc  still  different  f^ir-t  that  eert.iin  nieii.  aid,n.)wledccd 
to  be  both  uniiispired  and  ini  om[K'teiitj  .--xciug  the  need 
of  "  a  code  of  apostoiie  writinirs,  <iiviiic  and  pcrt'ect  lik« 
the  Old  Testament,'  selected  such  a  wle  froui  iho 
Christian  writings  with  which  they  were  familiar  ;i;-t 
as  other  men  had  previously  selected  the  Old  Testar 
mcnt  itself  lifom  the  national  literature  of  Israel. 

This  t  hird  view  is  entirely  consi.stent  with  the  second 
if  we  niay  understand  by  it  merely  that  these  men  set 
apart  the  Idioks  wdii<'h,  irom  the  time  of  tlu'ir  |nilili>-:i- 
tioii.  h.id  heen  received  a.s  s.'riptiir.il.  so  as  to  Micure  f^r 
them  a  more  <listinct  and  unitorm  rceMgnition.  And  it 
is  only  in  this  sense  that  wo  can  acknowledge  it  to  be 
tnie.  The  so-called  ftamen  of  the  Canon  framed  it 
merely  in  the  senss  of  piwoinamffaa  historical  verdict, 
based  npon  invesligBtiOD,  ss  to  irant  bodks  hnd  finm 
first  been  sooounted  sniptoisi  If  csaomflHy  be 
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dc«mc«1  identical  witli  fleriptoral  cliartcter,  then  the 

Canon  wa.s  cniinili'to  in  date  as  fast  as  tho  books  were 
written,  fiu'l  was  tinully  toniiilctcJ  at  tlie  Hninc  nioiiifiit 
with  the  la  list  \xh>k.  It  iollows  fnmi  this  that  it  w;u'< 
oouiplct«  much  curlier  than  the  datex  aUivt!  assigned, 
•nd  that  die  ^rce  divisions  of  the  Old  'i\>tituiucnt  are 
not  three  soooeflnve  uutahneoUi  of  the  Canoii,  but  are 
uerely  n  clnj«ifi(!At!mi  of  it 

This  li'Vrri  n  'e  nf  vit  w  has  alrraily  been  stated  in  the 
art'i-lc  liiiii.K  ill  tliis  work.  We  lure  pn'M-nt  w»me 
ftirthcr  <'i)iisirloratioii-  on  iln  simc  side  ot'tlu-  riucstion. 

I.  Tin  habitual  cJ'iiiii  o\  the  men  »nd  the  eouneiU 
that  era  nid  to  have  fbnncd  the  Canon  is  that  their 
woric  Was  a  process  of  hi8tori<*a!  inquiry.  They  uni- 
furmly  ask.  not  whether  a  liouk  shall  now  be  admitted 
into  tho  S(-riptiin>H,  but  whether  it  has  hitherto  been 
reiranied  as  siTipttiral.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment no  one  disputes  that  "  apostolic  oriirin  was  the 
cliief"  anions  the  >rromi>la  fiir  their  affinnincr  the 
canonical  authority  of  a  writinu'.  It  is  also  eorrct  t  to 
aaaert  that  the  prominent  reason  for  enjnigin^  in  this 
noric  was  **the  neeessity  of  meeting  heretics  with  their 
em  weappMi  in  their  own  iiajr*  with  apodoUe  rteonb 
iulMd    Old  tudition."  Tn  tn«  natore  of  the  ease  it 

WWdd  not  liave  enswcn-'I  tln  ir  [mrpoM-  to  s:iy,  Here  is 
a  writing  which  we  will  licuci  torth  rercivc  as  a|>{isiolic 
or  as  otherwis*;  of  »livin<'  authority,  'i'licy  m<\<t  needs 
Bay,  This  is  one  of  the  writings  which  has  always  Ix^n 
received  as  apostolic  or  as  otherwise  divine.  As  a 
aiatter  of  fact,  this  is  what  they  actually  said  in  such 
eases,  as  will  be  admitted  even  by  the  men  who  dispnte 
the  truth  of  the  claim  thev  thus  made.  The  same 
holds  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  For  example, 
the  faiuou.s  MTiln  t  oi'  Akibu  in  the  Council  of  Jauinia 
wa.«t.  "  No  one  in  Israel  has  ever  ilonhnii  that  the  Song 
of  Solomon  ia  canunical "  (ladttf/im,  iii.  51. 

77/'  iTnhtirr  mnimnnlff  allr'/td  ngamat  thit  claim 
u  ni<f,h^ii,iti:  Of  course  there  is  no  abeordity  in  sup- 
posin;;  Uiat  the  claim  ma^  be  irauduient,  or  a  merely 
conventional  way  of  diiflcribing  an  innovation  as  if  it 
were  a  fact  of  history  :  but  that  it  is  so  no  one  has  a 
right  to  aisit-rt  until  he  can  prove  it>  Hut  in  proof, 
curiously  eiiou;;h,  not  a  particle  of  direct  cvni> nco 
eeems  to  be  alleged.  The  claims  of  the  books  were 
puUidy  diflouased  throughout  the  wliole  of  the  CanoiH 
makiDg  period.  The  ceae  uuMt  aome  of  them  hm 
fhlly  argned  on  the  gtoand  that  their  dainiB  were  mia- 
taken.  But  have  wc  any  account  that  any  such  claim 
Was  disputed  ill  tlio.^e  da\s  on  the  gitjuiid  of  it.s  not 
I  ritii;  made  in  lok.I  faith?  Did  any  oitiMuicnt  ever 
n-ply.  His  ius.si  rtion  that  the  book  was  received  in  the 
past  is  only  a  fictitious  way  of  asserting  that  he  think.s 
It  ought  to  be  received  in  the  future?  If  this  sort  of 
lietion  waa  then  being  habitually  practised,  somebody 
must  have  known  it,  aomelxj^ly  must  have  tried  to  ex- 
iioisc  it.  Some  trace  of  the  cx)>osure  must  have  heen 
liandi'd  down  in  ilic  voluminous ('ontroversial  literatim? 
which  has  (duic  down  to  u.s.  Tliis  is  a  ease  in  which 
the  arL'unicnt  i'roni  silence  is  dearly  of  great  weight. 
Unless  there  is  some  direct  ^roof  that  these  claims 
were  fraud ulcntl|y  or  eonveotioDall^  made,  we  mufit 
hold  that  th^  wese  Bade  in  good  wth,  and  aie  to  be 
vnderatood  in  their  natural  neaninr-  Will  any  one 
venture  to  .eay  that  there  is  any  sn  h  j  roof?  Tlic  fact 
that  the  claims  were  disputed  .«<  rm.-  to  l-c  j>riiK'i['ally 
n-Iied  upon  tor  sliowini;  that  they  were  either  finitions- 
\y  made  or  else  niisiuken.  But  u  glance  at  the  article 
under  connderation  will  show  that  they  were  disputed, 
not  merely  up  to  the  close  of  the  aeoond  century  A.  v., 
hat  in  the  third  century  and  the  fourth,  and  in  every 
ccntur>'  since.  The  disputes,  too,  have  been  largely 
over  the  same  IxHiks  and  with  the  »ime  arguments. 
If  this  faet  proves  that  the  hooks  have  not  Ihcu  re- 
ceived iroiii  propliclie  and  ajMistolic  times,  then  it 
proves  that  they  were  not  nreivcd  in  the  Meondom- 
turv',  and  have  never  Ucn  received. 

Certain  particular  litcts  arc  .idduced.  For  example, 
itknidoinioeniinigtheMewTefltaBieiit:  "TheooUeo* 


tioB  of  writinga  waa  not  called  Seriphtre,  or  put  on  a 

par  with  the  Old  Tc.^tanictit  as  .>^acred  and  inspired,  till 
the  time  of  Tlieoidiilus  n\'  AiitiiH-h  (aLHiut  isij  A.  1).)." 
Hut  no  jiro  it'  id  this  woulil  1h^  allege<l  excejyt  from 
silence;  and  the  silence,  in  this  case,  is  not  at  all  de- 
cisive, since  it  is  thsl  ct ft  imall  body  of  literature  whidi 
had  no  particular  reason  for  mentiooing  the  matter. 
For  anything  we  know,  the  oolleetiTe  New-Tcstament 
writings  may  have  Ixcn  hahitually  called  Scn'phirr  long 
lieforc  the  elate  nicnlioiied,  even  it"  they  do  not  bapj^cn 
to  be  called  .so  in  the  extant  literature  cd'  that  jicriod. 
But  the  silence  itself  is  by  no  means  unhroken.  It  is 
true  that  the  anostolit-  Fathers  olh'n  cite  the  fads  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  rnther  than  the  books, 
and  that  they  may  have  obtained  the  farts  from  tradi- 
tioB.  But  It  is  also  true  that  ('lemens  Romanna, 
'  "  '  '    Kpislles  to  the 

r.i'iii  <iiiu}<.  wim  \  w  I'hi'ijijiiiniit;  that 
I'ajiias  mentions  tlie  ( io^jiels  of  Mutthtw  and 


CariiilhinnKy  the  A'j'lii^iiin.^. 

I  o^l 

and  is  familiar  with  that  of  Liihe:  and  that  Ihaii  the 
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middle  of  the  second  centuiy  we  find  ircauent  mention 
of  the  different  books  and  or  collections  of  them.  It  in 
abo  tine  that  the  Mew  Testament  waa  written  fcar  men 
who  were  ftmtliaar  with  ibe^Old  Testament  and  whh 

(he  scrijitunil  character  wliieh  it  iK)Ss.ss.sed.  and  that 
tlie.-e  men  claim  re lit'iona  authority  lor  their  own  writ- 
ings. >.  '/..  .Ic.lin  \x.  "1;  ■_'  Thess.  ii.  l.'i;  iii.  14). 
And,  apart  from  all  purtieulur  claims,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  these  writinga  is  that  of  authoritative  uticmnce. 
Apparently  for  this  reason  puns  arc  taken  in  authenti- 
cating them  (2  Theaa.  iii  17).  They  are  to  be  read 
and  circulated,  to  all  anncarance,  in  the  public  religious 
a.s.«4>mblies  like  the  Old-Testament  books  (CoL  iv.  16: 
1  Thess.  V.  Ti).  In  l2  Pet.  iii.  Ill  the  Knistle-s  of  Paid 
at  least  are  certainly  put  on  a  par  with  "the  other 
Scriptures."  And  when  we  have  thus  established  the 
fact  that  the  apostles  professedly  taught  Christianity 
by  means  of  Scriptures  of  their  own  writiiig,  we  can 
hardiv  avoid  the  c«inelusion  that  the  foundation  of  the 
ap«>«flc3  and  pntnhets  (  Kph.  ii.  *3);  2  Pet.  iii.  2)  is  one 
which  includes  tne  ajxistctlic  and  prophetic  Scriptures. 

The  aixstrtion  is  niatlo  that  "'The  iudividiud  aIio  fiii»t 
gave  public  Siinction  to  a  portion  of  the  national  .lewish 
literature  was  Kzra.  who  laiii  the  tiiundation  of  acamuL 
.  .  .  The  public  authority  he  conferred  on  the  Law  is 
the  first  step  in  the  tbrmaUon  of  die  Canon.  But, 
waiving  all  questions  as  to  what  ISsra  had  to  do  with  the 
<)ri;.'in  of  the  l'cnt.»teuch,  and  therefore  all  '|uestioiis*a« 
to  the  extent  (d'  tlic  Law  previous  to  his  time,  the  evi- 
dence at  least  siiow^  that  the  Law  was  in  existcn^'c  in 
writin3,  was  iLsed  for  puriKist*  of  authoritative  a]i|>eal, 
and  was.  at  Iea.st  to  some  extent,  identical  in  its  con- 
tents with  the  older  jmrts  of  our  present  S<-riptur(>8.  If, 
therefore,  the  conferring  of  public  authority  on  the  Law 
is  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  then  this 
step  had  been  taken  ceiiturit»s  before  the  time  of  Ezra. 
Iiilcc  l.  !iy  (his  definition  tlie  }HM>k  of  Kzra  as  ri lies  to 
hiiu  no  canon-making  whatever,  for  it  stwaks  of  him  ;»s 
the  scribe  of  the  Lsiw,  and  not  as  its  autnor.  Its  origin 
is  indicated  when  it  is  called  sometimes  the  Law  uf 
Moses  and  sometimes  the  I^^aw  of  the  God  of  the 
heavens.  If  the  omifiBRinc  of  jpuUie  authority  niwa 
writings  which  dalm  to  he  the  divine  law  is  the  hegin- 
nitm  of  the  Canon,  then  the  Si-riptun-s  themselves 
claim  that  the  Canon  bcL'an  at  least  as  early  as  Moses, 
and  reached  its  final  dimensions  by  a  proceSB  of  gVOWth 
which  extended  through  the  centuries. 

3.  If  the  work  of  cnUrcting  the  ainnna  was  one  of 
sintpk  hirionixd  mqniry,  ft*  rauUt  art  tkmlM  aoetmnted 
for.  On  any  theory,  (he  Cuion  of  the  Ola  Testament 
did  not  include  all  the  Isru'litish  literature,  nor  that  of 
the  New  ail  the  Christian  litcratun*,  extant  in  those 
times.  On  the  theorj-  uf  a  miupanitively  re<-ent  selec- 
tion, '"if  it  be  asked  on  what  princij^ile  Inxiks  were  ad- 
mitted, it  is  not  ca.sy  to  answer.'  This  coii  c  lcd 
difficulty  in  answering  grows  as  one  studies  the  sni  i -et, 
and  oonstitutcs  a  grave  objection  tothc  tin  i>r.  m  v.iiieh 
it  bhoes.  But  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  coUocton 
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did  dmply  what  they  profiiissctl  to  do,  the  difficulty  lias 
no  WMtwiea.  To  use  the  tenua  of  the  evangelical 
(heotojiy,  the  SAine  inspiration  which  produced  the 
wriliiiL's  iiecroditnl  iliciu  to  the  frt'iitT.iliun  aniuiiu: 
whom  they  \\\tv  proiluwd,  so  that  alU  rward  the  aucs- 
Uon  what  writings  h:id  been  rtveived  us  thiw  aeereuited 
w«8  merely  a  que^itioD  of  hiAtoricai  evidcooe.  Or, 
leaving  out  the  ihi  oiogial  termioology,  the  same  in- 
flneiicei  irliichgave  ihA  tniUiigiB  thair  peeiiliar  ehancter 
caused  each  ofuksoi  to  be  reoognnea  in  that  cftancter 
firom  ilio  time  when  it  first  beajtne  known. 

4.  Mill)/  important  phrnimirmu  ini'xplicalili!  on  tlic 
other  lhuur>%  oiilirm  tliL'  view  imw  ailvoLMtc'i.  ()t" 
Joacplius,  lor  example,  wo  an;  toid  that  "we  loam 
nothm;^  from  him  ut  it^  history,  which  is  somewhat 
renaackable,  oonsiderin?  that  be  did  not  live  two  ecn- 
nnries  after  the  last  work  had  been  added.  The 
aoi-oiint  of  the  Canon's  final  arran^jcmcnt  was  tinknown 
to  him."  If  we  state  the  fattrt  more  precisely,  the 
case  heooiues  f^till  more  romarkable.  Joscplius  was  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  when  the  Council  of  Jainnia 
was  held.  If  his  aor|uaintanccs  were  busy  in  making; 
np  a  third  Canon  by  setting  apart  our  present  HaK'- 
Ogiapba  fnmi  the  prufane  oumpany  they  hail  hitherto 
kept,  or  in  revising  such  a  Caoon  which  aome  one  had 

fircviously  ma>le,  Josf-'phua  must  have  known  it  But 
le  1m  (r  iys  no  oons<'i«iu.>*rio«»8  of  anv  suoh  knowlodire. 
The  -siijiiiosition  that  he  had  ^^lu•h  knowlcilge  is  iticun- 
Bisteiit  Ijotli  with  the  plain  statements  he  makes  and 
with  his  whole  ust?  of  the  saored  writings.  In  a 
celebrated  piissaiure  \Cnnt.  Ap.,  and  elsewhere  he 
•ffiims  that  all  the  Old -Testament  books  bad  tben  been 
noogniied  as  baving  a  peculiar  sacred  efaarseter  for 
about  fiv0  bnndrod  .M.ars.  The  thrcofuM  divi.siuii 
which  he  gives  \»  tr*)  tar  Irum  .shuwini;  tiiat  tho  IhiL'i- 
o::rapba  is  a  third  ("atiuti  tliat  it  j^^oiu.k  to  provo  that  our 
praent  diviniod  of  I'rophets  and  llagiugrapha  hud  nut 
then  been  m.uie. 

The  theory  of  an  Alezandriao  Canon  of  the  Old 
Te^iUtucnt.  ditferent  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
Palestine,  oclon^'s  with  that  of  a  Canon  selected  at  a 
late  date  and  tiotitiously  maintained.  On  the  other 
thtv.ry,  ih.:  Old-Totttaineat  Apoeiypha  an  miidr'alkm, 
and  imt  Smpture. 

Tu  m<  lit  ion  but  one  more  particular:  the  theory  of 
a  difTt  ronce  in  sanctity  between  the  diflerent  uarta  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  closely  connected  witb  toe  aelec- 
tion-tbeocy  of  the  Caaoa.  fiattbenisaottMeof  any 
such  differenoe  in  the  New  Testament  or  its  oontem- 
f '  irarn  I  iiiH  lltt^rattiro,  and  very  litllu  traoo  of  it  ovoti  tor 
wjuk'  tiiij.'  at'tor.  Oil  tho  utlior  iiainl,  the  saiRtiiy  of 
many  ol  tlio  i'.salm.s,  of  .lob.  and  of  other  j»art.s  of  liie 
lla^iov'raplia  is  historically  known  to  have  been  recog- 
nisea  lone  before  the  time  of  Ezra  or  the  writing  of 
many  of  the  prophetic  books.  So  &r  as  we  have  evi- 
dence, the  phenomena  are  jost  the  rever;<e  of  what  we 
siioulu  ex|)ect  if  tlie  books  were  brouKlit  toLother  by  a 
late  selection  and  ruoognixed  aa  sacred  by  reason  of  their 
baving  first  been  weogniied  i»  canooioal 

leesot  noteworthy  woiks  em  the  Oraon  are 


SaauMl  Davidson's  Ouum  «/  M«  JNU*  (LoodoD,  1878;  ad 
ad.  lMB)j  the  artielsa  en  tha  "GanoiiJ'  by  H.  L.  Strack 
and  WoMnmar  fidi^t,  in  tiie  Sek^-Hmta  Etutdtfiedia 
a/AMifibaa  A«fbte;BawardC  Mitcbdl^  Ti»AvlkKMeUy, 
Ommh  aad  Iktt  if  Ma  Oreek  Xtm  l^atUmmU  (Andovcr, 
IftlO);  A.  E.  Chart^ris,  Cbnoiiictly  (1881):  J.  J.  Oivsa,  The 
Truth  «/  SeriplHre  in  (kmHeclion  fttOt  JtWMisrtwi,  jMphitUait, 
the  OiHOM   Kdiuburgh,  ISSl).  (W.  J.  B.) 

CANONj  IN  Musia  The  barmoaic  canon  of  the 
mathematicians  was  oobumniIj  fsiforad  to  in  ancient 
times  to  provo  tho  eonaontnet  or  dissooanee  of  notes 
difTcrine  only  in  pitch.    Those  mnstdans  who  thus 

a|)fM'ali  d  to  the  oanon,  or  ndo.  woro  oallod  ('minuin. 
1  ho  tonus  "  Canotiof  I'vlhairoras."'  "  ('anon  of  Euditl," 
cto.,  roi'or  to  the  iiartii  ulur  iiiudosof  dividinir  niotioohonl 
employed  by  those  jjhiiosophers.  Musicians  who  fol- 
lowed Aristotle  and  Aristozenna  (who  made  the  ear 
the  sole  iad«e  of  oonsonanoa  and  dissonance,  and  tbeir 


own  uia^Tos  their  laws)  were  called  MuncL  Similar  op- 
posing parties  also  existed  in  the  various  Otiental  natioid, 
and  are  found  now  among  ourwIvcR  Hcnt^  the  idea  of 
tho  ''musioof  the  sphere*."  and  Aristollo'si  L-linimorin? 
notion  of  a  koyiioto  as  a  kind  of  icntnd  sun.  in  that  it 
is  of  sujiorior  iuipurtaiiro,  and  many  similar  singular 
fancies.  The  stacncc  iiivolvetl  in  the  various  the<»ies 
for  the  calculation  of  intcr^'als  by  dividing  a  BMNIO- 
chord  waa  called  CeaumUte,  Tbe  "sedian  of  tba  ca- 
non "  of  Ptolemy  detennbes  the  dtviskms  of  the  octavo 
that  con.';tif!ito  our  modem  major  sonic.  Modem  mu- 
sioians  tronorally  employ  lo^'arithnis  in  rali-iilatini:  very 
Miiall  iiitorvals  or  slight  \ariations  in  hir>:i  r  :iit>  rvals. 

Musical  canons  are  oouiiKJsitious  cvmstruoted  with 
rigid  confomiity  to  law  or  mle  as  regards  form.  A 
round  or  catch  best  illustrates  the  essential  principles 
of  the  canonic  form,  allhouvh  canons  are  generally 
much  more  extended  and  highly  dovolop«d,  and  require 
ereater  mental  powers  for  their  projection.  Tlie  well- 
Icnown  round  "  Tliroo  Blind  Mioo,  "  in  whi(  h  tli  tlir,  o 
singers  resiM>nd  to  each  other  by  rc[>cating  tho  kiuio  nutos 
a  few  moments  later,  may  be  called  an  cxtronioly  simple 
form  of  a  canon,  three  m  one,  in  tho  uniwm.  If  the 
comjiosor  had  emplo;>ed  eight  voices  iiL-^ioad  of  throe, 
it  would  be  callea  eight  in  one.  When,  instead  of 
singing  exactly  the  same  notes,  the  Bngers  repeat  the 
same  melody  at  aiintluT  pitch,  the  canon  is  .s;ud  tu 
in  the  H>iirth  or  tit'ili.  or  whatever  interval  hajiponed  lo 
l)c  ohoson,  instead  of  "in  tlio  uni.s-m.  '  AVlion  tlicrc 
are  two  melodies  and  four  singers,  the  canon  may  be  a 
duet-canon  or  a  duet  of  canons,  and  at  any  intervals. 
CaoooR  voiy,  tbeiefore,  in  the  number  of  voices  and 
melodtes  heard  dmnltaneotisly,  and  in  tbe  inteh  of  tbe 
responding  voiocs. 

In  some  oanons  the  iiiolodios  are  vorj'  slightly  modi- 
lii  li  as  roL-anJs  ;iiti  rvalM  in  othi  i->  tho  mcloaics  or  their 
ro|>etitiun  arc  sung  quieker  and  t^]<i\WT  {h/  aiij/nmita 
tioH  or  diminution),  or  are  invortc^l ,  /. '.,  the  respond- 
ing voices  measure  the  required  inten'ala  downward 
instead  of  upward,  or  the  revene.  In  s  eanon  \a 
retrogreHsion  the  responding  parts  repsat  tbo  notsa  oi 
the  melody  backwaru. 

Tlurc  are  many  forms  nf  rannng  in  general  us<'.  but 
these  arc  the  most  commonly  limnd.  Canons  form  a 
highly  valuable  mental  gynina.>4ium  for  the  cxen-isc  of 
niusicad  studonta  For  several  centuries  English  cuni- 
p<wer8  prided  theoMelves  greatly  in  being  masters  of 
this  Style  of  eoutmclioa.  Tbe^  csrlieat  aMcimen  of 
part-writinar  extant  w  in  eanonio  form.  Feenbly  on 
aooount  of*  tho  difficulty  of  finding  copyists,  in  olden 
tiiiios  ooiiiiMisors  |iiarinea  canons  in  suoli  a  manner  that 
tho  nnisio  wa>  wnltonont  for  one  part  only,  hitiis  l<cing 
placed  at  the  |>oint8  where  the  answering  voices  en- 
tered. These  were  called  "enigmatical  canons,"  fisr 
sometimes  tbe  points  wen  nuspboed  or  omitted  alto- 
gether. Modern  mnsidans  have  piit  forth  highlv  in- 
tcrestinL' canons  in  many  difforcnt  varieties,  often  snow- 
ing marvellous  artistic  skill.  Soniotinics  accompani- 
mental  parts  that  are  loss  stric  t  in  structure  arc  added 
to  enhance  the  general  cffei-i.  "  Non  Nobis  Domine." 
by  BjTdc  (1. 538- 1623),  which  is  commonly  sung  as 
"Grace  before  and  after  meat"  by  bodies  of  Icsined 
men  in  Eiighind  when  they  dine  together,  is  in  tbs 
form  of  a  csnon,  three  in  one,  in  tbe  fifth  octavo 
below.  (s.  A.  p.) 

CANON"  CITY,  the  county-seat  of  Fremont  oo., 
Col.,  is  on  tlio  N.  bank  of  the  Arkansa.s  Ilivor.  a  few 
milos  Im'Iow  the  (inin<l  ('ailoii  ol"  the  Arkaiis;i.s.  and  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  (irando  Narrow-gauge  Kailrvud,  45 
niks  W.  N.  \V.  of  Pueblo.  It  has  a  bank,  a  weekly 
newnsper,  good  hotels,  seven  cbuicbea,  ^ood  school^ 
a  military  college,  and  tbe  State  penitentiaiy.   It  is  a 

resort  for  invalids,  having  swla  spriinrs,  h'-l  and  ciM; 
h.is  ultiin-i;int  wator-ix)wor.  and  is  surrournlcd  hy  mines 
of  ^.'j'M.  Si!',  or.  ooi>por,  load,  and  mio^i.  as  well  a.s  st<iiio- 
(|Uurnos  and  liiiie-kilns.  Pctndeum  and  lignite  arc  aLiO 
lound  horo.  I'ltpulation,  1501. 
GAJKO^'  WiOCN,  an  oaoine  pasMiine  bird  of  tbe 
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eoniii*  ^(itJerpei  anil  family  TVoolodj/tid/r ;  there  is  but 
uiiv!  sjiwiCS,  C  mistrnnux^  wiln  twtj  varieties,  (\  ni. 
Cftiiitjtentm  and  C.  m.  punduhitu^,  iiiliabiting  the  South- 
western United  States  and  southwanl.  'J  ne  bill  is  re- 
tuurkuhly  blemler,  with  a  ^culiar  uxis,  nearly  in  line 
with  that  of  tho  frootal  regioD  of  the  skull ;  the  tarsus 
showB  a  tcndeiK^  to  soMivimon  of  tlie  lateral  j  latcs,  a 

cliararttT  very  excepticmal  in  Oticmet.  The  cjuimi  wren 
is  :>  or  I'l  iiirlics  loiiK  ;  the  v;']U^,  '2-^  to  ;  the  bill,  J 
to  1  ;  I  lie  (i|!|«.T  parts  an'  liruwn,  iialcr  and  crayer  be- 
fore, ritih  unJ  rui'uuii  behind,  everywhere  dotted  with 
whitkh  and  with  dusky  specks;  the  fore  undcrparts 
«e  white,  shading  behind  tbrouiih  tawny  brown 
into  rich  mahofniny-ciolor;  the  tail  cinnamon-brown, 
fid^  bla'  k  bnrreil.  Ilie  varieties  iix  ntioned  only  differ 
a  lltlit-  ill  ."ize  and  tint.  Tliey  iiiliabil  roeky  and  j)re- 
dpitoii.x  ]il,ires,  and  are  fainoii-s  tor  the  vnlmuc  ot'tiicir 
nek  ringiiii;  nuteti;  the  eg^  uru  laid  in  a  ne,st  in  a  riil 
of  (In  VOUBB  or  other  nook,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
mora,  mod  are  dystal-whitc,  sprinkled  and  blotched 
with  reddish-brown.  (e.  c.) 

CANOSSA,  a  villape  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Modena.  II  miles  south  of  Reggio.  On  fhea<l- 
joining  mountain  are  the  ruins  of  a  eastle  destroyed 
Dy  the  ueople  of  licggio  in  1255.  It  was  the  secnc  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  mcdiieval  histoty. 
Here  HeniT  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  humbled  him- 
self before  uregoiy  \'ll.  The  reforms  which  this  pope 
had  instituted  in  the  Church  wen;  a  direct  blow  at 
Henrj",  under  whoni  simony  had  flourijshed,  but  the 
emperor  did  not  oi>enlv  resist  until  he  himself  was 
cited  to  a|)pear  for  trial  at  Rome.  A  diet  was  then 
held  at  ^^  orm9  (Feb.  22,  1076),  at  which  Grcgor>'  was 
dedated  to  be  deposed  on  the  ground  of  t>-mnn^v  and 
Tarioai  Crimea.  As  mxta  as  he  was  notified  of  this 
action,  Gregory  replied  by  excommunicating  all  the 
tislutpH  who  had  attended  the  diet  and  solemnly  cx- 
eouitJiuiiieating  and  deposing  the  <  iin>i  n)r.  Ilia  sub- 
jects were  alisolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  steps 
were  token  to  confer  the  imperial  dignity  on  Rudolf  of 
Suabia.  Ilenn'j  forsaken  by  bis  recent  supoortcrs,  was 
obliged  to  submit.  In  the  ucpth  of  winter  ne  hastened 
aeraaa  the  Alps  and  climbed  the  ridge  to  the  castle  of 
Canoem,  then  bclontring  to  Matilda  of  Tus»^n^',  where 
tli>  )i'ijie  had  s<iu>rlit  icfiice  while  still  uneertain  of  the 
cnipemr  8  object  in  coming  to  Italy.  For  three  days 
(.Ian.  2.S-27,  10771  the  once  haughty  emperor  wa.s 
obliged  to  wait  in  the  outer  court.  Clothed  in  a  peni- 
tent's coarse  shirt,  with  bare  head  aad  feet,  he  begged 
to  be  admitted  to  the  pope's  presence  that  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  excommunieation  might  be  removed.  At 
lensth  he  was  received  ami  rc^torvd  to  tin  Cliunb, 
witn  the  express  condition  that  he  slmnld  nut  resume 
the  imperial  dignitv  until  the  ea.se  had  \«'vt\  still  fur- 
ther examined,  "ihe  triumph  of  the  pope  was  com- 
plete; he  had  not  on^  freed  the  papacy  from  the 
patvonage  of  the  emperor,  but  he  had  reversod  their 
utnner  condition,  and  shown  to  the  world  an  example 
of  the  submission  nf  the  highest  tenj|>oruI  sovereign 
to  the  exactions  of  the  ct-clcsiasticjd  power ;  and,  though 
bis  vietory  in  this  particular  ea.se  wjis  not  la.sting,  tliough 
llenr)'  again  dareu  to  n^ist,  and  even  drove  the  i»pe  to 
die  in  exile,  the  scene  at  Canossa  remained  typical  of 
the  victory  of  the  Roman  Church  in  its  struggle  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  It  was  forcibly  recalled  by 
Prince  Bisman-k  daring  h\s  contest  with  the  eeclesias- 
tieal  authorities  and  their  supfxirters  when  Pone  I'iiw 
IX.  declined  t4)  reeeive  Cardiii.il  llohcnlohe  as  tin-  •  r- 
man  ambassador  at  the  \'atican.  In  llic  debate  which 
followed  in  the  German  Parliamen;  '^I  i\  14,  1872)  the 
imperial  obaaoellor.  turning  sudden^  to  the  Ultramon- 
etdaimed,^'  Of  this  m  mav  be  sore : 


litcrar>'  career.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  the  Cortes 
by  the  city  of  Malaga ;  in  the  same  year  he  performed 
the  functions  of  minister  nl'tlie  interior,  and  twn  years 
later  was  made  charged  d'attiiires  at  Rome.  Dunng 
this  period  he  aided  in  preparing  the  (Hincordat  bft' 
tween  Spain  and  (be  Holy  See.  in  1861  he  wia  k^- 
iminted  nndcr-secretaiy  of  Mate,  and  In  1864  received 
the  portfolio  of  minister  nf  tlu"  inter'nr  as  a  member 
of  the  M<in  cabinet.  In  the  subsei)Ui  ni  O'Donnell 
cabinet,  fonucd  June,  1S'>.'),  he  was  mini>tf  r  oflinaiH-oi 
and  of  the  colonies,  in  which  ixjsition  he  i>reseiited  to 
the  Cortes  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  alaveiT.  He  waa  banished  shortly  before  the 
revohitlon  of  September,  1868.  In  Che  oonetitnent 
rortes.  of  which  lie  was  a  member,  he  etunl  atod  the 
formation  of  a  democratic  constitution  ansi  tiivured  tho 
restor.it inn  n['  the  liuurlMtns.  He  was  one  of  the 
chiets  in  tho  movement  which  brought  Ali'onso  XIL 
to  tho  throne.  Ha  became,  in  December,  1874»  pnA- 
dent  of  the  rcgencv  ministiy,  and  after  the  aoBBonioii 
of  the  new  monarch  he  renuuned  at  tlie  head  of  ihe 
cabinet.  He  retirc<l  in  St'iiteinber.  IS?'),  but  was 
retailed  to  the  iiresiileiny  of  the  euutn  il  in  I>ereiiilH:r 
of  the  same  year,  aii  l  <  liari.'ed  with  the  ilin  etion  nl'ilie 
first  legislative  elections  id  the  new  regime.  He  wikS 
himself  elected  to  this  new  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Mad- 
rid in  JanuM^,  1876.  King  Alfonso  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  His  historioal  and 
literary  labors  also  gained  him  admission  in  1807  into 
thfe  Spanish  Academy.  In  I S79  he  again  became  prime 
minister,  but  resiirned  in  Mareh  of  that  year,  to  lie 
recjillcd  on  l>e<X'mljcr  Kth  to  form  a  new  ministr)'.  He 
again  resigned  in  Februar>',  1M81,  before  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  was  hostile  to 
his  reactionary'  mea-sures  as  premier. 

CANROBKRT,  FRANOOis-CEaTAra.  a  French  mai^ 
shal,  was  born  at  St.  C^r6,  Lot,  J une  27, 1809.  Heserved 
several  i  iinpai:.'ns  in  .Mgeria,  became  a  colonel  in  1847, 
a  general  ot  brigade  in  IS-W,  and  general  of  division  in 
IS53.  In  the  Crimean  War  he  led  a  division  at  Alma, 
Scptcml>er,  lS.>t^  and  succccdtHl  Saint- .\rnaud  as  com- 
mander-in-chief IB  the  lame  month.  The  allied  amiiea 
then  besieged  Sevastopol,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at 
Inkerman.  Nov.  5,  1854.  He  resigned  the  chief  com- 
mand in  May.  1S55,  returned  to  Fnitiee,  and  was  made 
a  marshal  of  France  in  Is.'iCi.  In  the  war  against 
Au^tria  he  commanded  a  eori)S  at  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferioo,  June  24,  1H59.  He  commanded  in  1870  an 
army  corps  in  the  Franco-German  War  in  several  bat- 
tles arouikd  HeCi,  and  waa  thvt  up  in  Mats  with  Bft- 
Eaine.  Havinir  Men  taken  praoner  hi  October,  18T0, 
he  was  detained  .some  months  in  Germany.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  he  continued  to  be  a  Bonapartist, 
and  was  ehH  tcu  a  senator  in  IsT'i  li  r  tlio  der 


and  the  worcis  became 


tane  members^ 

we  are  not  going  to  Canussa; 
in  a  few  rlavs  a  popular  crv. 

CANOVAS  DEL  CA.^TilJ.O.  Antonio,  a  Spani.'^h 
statesman,  was  born  at  .Malaga  in  IS.'lu,  He  received 
hit  edncittion  at  Madrid,  where  he  took  counea  ID 
pIukMopby  and  jurisprodeooe,  and  entered  upon  n 


of  Lot.    He  wsia  re-eleete<l  in  November,  1879. 
CANTICLES,  Book  ok   The  artiele  in  the  E.m  y- 
y  ,  y  CLOP^iA  Baitahnica  rqjccta  all  the  alla- 
p.  2»  Am!  gorieal  mterpretatipns  of  this  book  and 

reganls  it  as  an  ancient  Hebrew  love-pocm. 

No  I'ault  is  to  be  found  with  this  view. 
But  on  this  theory  the  ver>-  siiujilest  interpretation  is 
the  best,  and  the  Himple.st  interpretation  makes  the 
lM)ok  an  idyl  of  monogamic  mamcd  love  between  the 
Shulamite  and  her  husband.  So  far  aa  Solomon  is 
concerned,  whether  we  regard  him  as  the  huiliand  of 
tlu;  Shulamite  or  not.  we  have  hen"  an  ideal  nMI^ 
riace — a  condition  of  thinirs  whit  h  ini;;ht  have  been, 
j)iriuri'il  in  cuniraKt  with  the  niairrillin  in  e  of  bis  harem 
and  all  the  luxuriousness  which  surrounded  him,  and 
nialdo^  the  latter  seem  pitiful  b^  comparison.  And 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  of  the  uterpretations  which 
represent  the  Shulamite  as  either  accepting  or  repel- 
ling unlawful  and  indelicate  attentions  on  the  part 
of  any  one.  Tlie  alleged  expressions  of  wnsuality  aro 
merely  instances  of  mistaken  exegesis.  I'or  e.\aiii])le, 
the  Shulamite  compares  her  husband  in  the  daytime, 
when  bo  is  abroad  atten<ling  to  his  affairs,  al^  and 
vigoroofl)  to  an  antelope  bounding  over  the  mooiltatii!!. 
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She  compares  him  when  he  is  at  home  at  night  to  the 
antelope  quietly  feeiling  bv  night  among  the  liliea  at 
the  edge  of  the  water.  This  figure,  and  allunons  to 
it,  are  eevera)  times  repeated.  The  interpretatton  which 
nndcntands  these  na^gcs  aa  pamllel  to  certain  pas- 
sages in  Swift  or  St«>nic  or  lx)rd  Byron  is  tmworthy, 
ana  is  as  1"ar  as  potihilile  Injtu  the  nn'miiiiLr  ui'  the 
original.  There  w  no  oceasitm,  then-tun',  tu  ikteiid 
the  book  apiinst  these  interi»retations  by  i^-iuMing,  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  evidence^  that  the  pa^^ages  in 
question  are  interiH)latcd  corruptions  of  the  texL 

The  fact  that  some  Jews,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
first  oenttiry  A.  P.,  were  in  doubt  ns  to  the  canonical 
chanwter  oi'  tlic  bMaok.  docs  iint  show  tliMt  to  that 
time  it  had  liccn  omitted  fnnn  tlie  ( )M -  i  c  staiuc  nl 
Cnnon.  and  thcrelorc  had  been  nxm'  Mibji'et  than  the 
other  Inioks  to  a  change  of  text,  but  rather  that, 
though  it  had  always  been  regarded  as  scriptuml,  it 
had  yet  been  leei  used,  and  wm  ooaaeqiientljr  leas  known, 
than  mme  of  the  other  hoolca.   (See  Bibl&J 

Moreover,  if  ^ie  re^'unl  the  Ixxik  as  a  flilDple  idyl 
uf  tiiarried  luve,  we  do  not.  thcndjy  deny  its  ri^ht  to 
claim  a  plaee  in  tlie  Canon  on  the  frrntind  of  its  re- 
ligious character.  Perhaps  its  merely  ethical  teachiriga 
an  to  love  and  marriage  would  constitute  for  it  a  suf- 
ficient cLutb;  but  its  title  is  not  restricted  to  this 
cronnd  alone.  The  puro  bnt  eager  and  whole-hearted 
love  in  ninrraee  in  its  hiv^liest  typo  is  the  K  st  iK)s.siblc 
illustmtioii  (if  certain  aspects  of  the  love  which  ont'ht 
to  exist  between  (Jod  and  man;  and  this  xim'  of"  flic 
book  of  Canticles  should  bo  promoted,  and  not  hin- 
dered, by  the  realistic  interpretation  now  current. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  Tirzah  in 
Oank  vi.  4  that  the  bo<;k  was  written  while  Tirzah  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Baasha. 
But  it  Rp|>cars  from  1  Kings  xiv.  17  that  Jeroboam  also 
lived  at  Tirzah.  In  the  aeeount  given  in  the  X'atican 
copy  of  the  Ir5e|)tuagint  in  llie  long  added  p;u'v'*a?P  I'ound 
after  1  Kings  xii.  24  this  name  appears  twice,  imli.s- 

Sutably,  !is  Sarira.  The  same  a«t)unt  aflirms  that 
eroboam.  in  the  dava  when  he  was  the  scn'ant  of 
SoJomon,  built  fur  Solomon  "  the  Sarira  in  the  moun- 
tain-oountiy  of  Kphraim,*'  as  well  as  the  fortificattons 
at  .lenisaleni.  Ntiw,  it  is  commonly  said  that  thin  jmr- 
ticuiar  (i reek  copy  also  L'ives  Sarini  the  ei|ui\alent 
of'lVrcdah,  the  liirtlipla.  c  of  Jeroboam.  Thi.s  might 
easily  be  otherwise  cxplaiutnl.  But  even  if  it  be  true, 
the  Sarira  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  dty  from  wliieli 
Jeroboam's  wifis  went  to  Shikh  and  retomed,  must 
have  been  Tirzah,  and  not  TW'redah.  Aoooramg  to 
this  account,  thercfiire — wliirh  fi  rhiinly  h:is  some  liis- 
torical  validity — Solomon  built  Tirzah,  empiovin;;  the 
name  man  to  direct  the  work  whom  he  cmployeil  in 
similar  8t;r\'iceH  in  JcnLsalem.  The  view,  theretorc, 
that  Solomon  is  the  author  of  this  book  not  only  ac- 
counts for  the  prominence  with  which  Tirzah  is  here 
named,  but  also  for  the  iiieutioning  of  Tirzah  in  connec- 
tion with  Jerusalem.  Tliis  latter  point  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  on  the  theor)'  that  the  poem  Ixlontrs  to 
the  tititi  s  of  Ma.'mha  or  Omri.  lor  the  n  l.iiii'H-,  hetween 
Tirzah  and  Jerusalem  were  then  not  such  as  would  lead 
any  one  to  mention  them  both  lovingly  in  ths  same 
breath. 

But  independently  of  this  branch  of  the  evidence, 
BMMk  sohulaiB  think  that  thay  have  sufficient  proof  that 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  Cantidea.   In  the  in- 

frodiiction  to  (Jrecn's  Imnslation  of  Zoekler'.s  Commen- 
tun/  iin  Cimtirlfv  in  .'^chaff  's  edition  of  LaiiL'C  is  a  ftlll 
and  sucecstsfiil  disciis.Hion  of  tliis  qiiestiun  by  the  author 
and  the  translator,  inehidim?  a  summary  of  argiuueuts 
by  Delitodl  and  Hen^stenber^'.  The  following  ex- 
tract gives  a  cenetal  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  proof  of 
the  Solomonio  aathorship  of  the  hook:  "That  Canti- 
cles was  composed  in  the  ase  of  Solomon  as  the  flour- 
ibhing  i)criod  of  the  Old-Testament  ( 'hokniah  literature 
may  Im-  an.'tu'  l  imt  only  Irom  manil'old  iiiilirutions  of 
the  affinity  between  it^  ethical  tendency  ajid  view  of 
das  irarld  and  those  of  Solomon's  GoUeetion  of  proveriM^ 


but  chiefly  from  the  certainty  with  which  its  authoi 
deals  with  all  that  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Solomonic  period^  the  exuberant  praaperit^  and  the 
abundance  of  native  and  finvien  commodities,  whose 

existeii-e  be  a.'^siimes  in  Tsrnel  at  that  time,  and  ths 
reniarkalily  ri^  h  round  of  fi::un's  and  comparisons  frnni 
,  nature  which  is  everywliere  at  his  rouiuiaiid  in  his  dc- 
Nriptions.  .\nd  that  this  author  is  no  other  than  Soi- 
onion  hiiiiH<'lf  is  shown  by  the  extctisive  knowled^^ 
which  he  cxbibita  throughout  the  entire  poem  of  re- 
markable and  rare  objects  from  aH  of  die  three  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  by  which  he  may  be  most  unmis- 
takably rreoimized  as  the  wise  king  who  wa.s  able  to 
speak  "of  trees,  from  tlie  n-dar  tree  tliat  is  in  I>el>anon 
even  unto  the  hys.sop  that  spriii-'eth  out  of  the  wall; 
also  of  l)oa.sts  and  of  fowl  and  of  creeping  thin\r8  and 
of  fi.shcj<,'  1  Kings  V.  13  (iv.  331.  Solomon  s  author- 
ship is  likewise  oonflmied  bv  the  equal  a<-'|iiaintance 
which  the  poet  shows  with  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Is- 
rael ;  the  easy  and  (amilrar  way,  indicating  not  only 
accurate  knuwledL'C.  but  royal  ii').s.s4'.s.s!on  and  ownership, 
in  which  be  speaks  of  horst-.s  in  I'li.ir.udi's  chariot 
li.  of  wiN)  l  from  I^'banon  (iii.  9i,  of  the  tower  in 
Lebanon  looking  toward  Dumsujcus  !vii.  •'»).  of  the  i>>ol.s 
of  Heshbon  and  the  forests  of  Canuel  (vii.  ^.  6).  the 
tents  of  Kedar  and  the  noantaiasof  Gilead  (i.  5;  iv.  1), 
of  the  heantyof  Tittah  and  the  tove>1ine«e  or  Jomsalera 

i vi.  4 ;  cf.  iv.  4).  etc.  The  jx- -uliartiesof  the  lau  rua  n-  '>f 
the  poem,  risrlitly  cstimafed.  likewise  testif\'  nthi-rin  f.i- 
vorof  than  a/ain^l  SoIomioh's  ;iuiliiirs|ii]i.  Forllie  Ani- 
malisms and  appan-nt  traces  of  later  usiige  which  it  ihx*- 
Hents  are,  like  similar  phenomena  in  the  Song  of  Debo- 
rah,  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  nrophet  Amoa,  ete.,  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  its  highly  poeticml  character. 
And  the  occurrence  in  individual  cases  of  foreign  non- 
Semitic  wonls  {f.  f).,  OT^fl,  iv.  13;  IH?*'.  >>'•  if 
thi.s  were  aelually  proven,  would  be  least  surprising  in 
a  writer  of  such  maiiy-sidcd  learning  and  of  so  univer- 
sal a  turn  of  mind  as  Solomon.  And,  inally,  the  con- 
tents of  the  piece  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  onfy  to 
admit,  but  actnally  to  favor,  the  supposition  that  Sol- 
omon is  the  author.  j>n»vided  that  in  a.st-ertainin'j  tbejc 
contents  we  di.seanl  ihc  common  ah.sum]ition  of  the  ]in>- 
fane  emlic  r\o:;i>i..;  (hat  this  kiuLr  is  inlr. "hn  i  d  .i>  sin  ?^e- 
dueer  of  the  inn>H'enee  of  a  conutr>'  maid,  who  a'iln  rcs 
with  stead titst  fidelity  to  her  betrothed,"    (w.  .i.  h.  \ 

CANTON,  a  city  of  Fulton  co.,  111.,  is  on  the  divide 
between  the  S^on  Uivcr  and  the  Illinois  Kiver,  2H 
miles  VV.  S.  W.  of  Peoria,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Boda  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlinirfon,  and 
Quincy  Iliiilroad  and  the  Peoria  division  of  the  Wa- 
ha.sh,  St.  I/oiiis,  and  Pacifie  Railroad.  It  has  three 
hotels,  three  banks  mtie  natiotiall,  three  weekly  news- 
papers, seven  churches,  ami  five  sehcMtls.  It  has  a 
ibundr}',  a  factorj',  two  flour-mills,  and  two  large  nuno* 
lactones  of  agriculUual^implcmenta.  It  was  settled  in 
1831,  and  incorporated  in  r849withatempenaice  chtf>- 
ter.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $I.OtHl.(«H) ;  its  public 
debt  ia  |2(JJ0,  anil  its  expenses  for  1881  were  $1U,UUIX 
1 1  is  neat  in  appeaisBcs  sod  li^Mcd  with  gaa  fspe> 
lation,  3762. 

CANTONj  the  county-seat  of  Madison  oo.,  Miss., 
is  on  the  Chicago.  St.  Ixtuis,  and  New  Orleans  Bail- 
road,  I'.K)  miles  N.  uf  New  Orleans  and  23  miles  N. 
of  Jackson.  It  has  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, five  ehnrches,  and  good  schools.  It  ships  alioat 
21KIMHI  bales  of  cotton  annually.    I'm. illation.  2S(i.:. 

CANTON,  the  largest  town  of  Ix'wis  eo..  Mo.,  is  on 
the  Mississippi  Kivcr  and  on  the  Keokuk  atid  .*^t.  l^iuia 
Uailn)ad,  It").')  miles  N.  of  St.  Louis.  It  ha-s  a  Iwink, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  ten  churches,  graded  sehools, 
and  the  Christian  Dniveifli^,  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
' '  Christian ' '  denomination.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade,  has  two  elevafonj.  ntimero.us  wjirehouses.  larire 
s;iw-m!ll,  three  planing-mills,  three  flour-miils.  and 
scvend  manufactories.    PopiJati«m,  2ei32. 

CANTON,  the  countv-ecat  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
N.  T.,  isonlwUi  ndesof  GnasBivcr,  18»ilcB& & 
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of  Op<len>sl»Tirg,  and  on  the  Potsdam  branch  of  the 
Kome,  Watt!rt«wa,  nod  Ofdensbur^;  Railroad.  It  con- 
tains ft  court -hoii%  and  jaiL  both  built  of  Potsdam  red 
aaiidstoae,  clerk '»  office  of  pr*y  mari»le,  thiee  hotelo, 
two  weekly  nev^papcrH,  itn  opera-hmne,  riz  flnirr1i«g, 
a  union  sffiool  aijti  an  acadrniy  Tt  has  also  two  fuun 
dries,  two  fiour-tnilLs,  «iw  in  11.  laiiiu  n-.  Ijoal Hk  l.>rv, 
and  KUialler  works.  Tt  is  i!ic  stat  of  Si.  Lawrcn'c 
University,  which,  besidcf  departmente  of  letters  ami 
Kienoe,  lia.s  a  T'nivcrsidist  tlieologienl  school.  h» 
nbniy,  founded  by  Silaa  Herring  of  Htm  York,  con- 
tuns  10,000  vofumes.  The  univenit^  luis  tbree  fine 
buildiiiirt*,  one  of  which  is  a  memorial  hall  of  Kev. 
VA>or\o7A^T  Fisher,  D.  1).,  the  founder  of  the  theolojrical 
si-h-M-l.  Canton  w:is  K  tilol  in  !s*lO  by  Stillman  Foote, 
anil  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1845.  Population, 

CANTU.  CcsAaE,  an  Italian  historian,  bom  at 
Bn'Wo.  in  the  Milanese,  Dec.  S,  1S(»7.    At  the  early  aee 

of  eightei»n  he  wa.s  a  ])rur»'s.s'»r  nf  Ix'lks-li-ttros  in  the 
cullepc  of  Soiidriu  in  the  \'al(cl!iric.    Not  Inni;  after 
he  chanpcd  his  residence,  first  to  Vomn  ami  tlun  to 
Milan.    He  anh-ntly  embraced  the  iibtral  cauic,  and 
soon  Ijcjraii  to  write  in  its  behalf.    In  1842-44  he  pub- 
liahed  a  work  entitled  Jiejitvtiota  upon  the  JJulor}/  of 
Ltumhitrthi  ill  (hf  Sn  ntttmth  (ktUuty^  whicb  drew  upon 
him  the  disfavor  of  the  existing  povernmcnt    He  was 
condcninc'i  uii  t  In  charire  of  con.spiracy  to  one  year's  im- 
prisonment.   He  ntir!ze<l  the  time,  however,  in  writiiu' 
8  novel  called  Manjltrrlln  PiiMerla  and  a  nnniber  ol 
tKxms,  religious  and  political,  in  which  he  shows  a 
oevotiiin  to  lilwrty  and  grcjit  loyalty  to  the  papacy, 
irhich  he  con.«idcrcd  the  principal  factor  in  the  re- 
demption of  Italy.    Numen;iiH  urtioles  in^the  MtVi- 
ot«en  ItaUaua  and  other  jounuds  are  written  m  the  style 
of  the  roniaiitii-  sdiuol  nf  Manzoni  and  Silvio  IMlico. 
His  principal  work  is  a  voluminous  Uniiermd  llUluty 
(1st  cd.  18.57;  9th  ed.  I8f>4).    Its  popularity  was  so 
great  that  nian^'  editions  anpcarcd  in  rapid  .stictTraioo 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  translated  at  once  into  KuijiLsh. 
French,  and  German.  Ab  be  disliked  Voltaire  and 
the  French  literati,  he  has  dcproeiated  Prance  in  thii 
Work,  especially  in  the  ei<-'bt(  < ndi  n  ntiiry.    Tn  IS'jl 
he  wrote  a  valuable  Hislory  of  Ittdittn  Litmititre. 
Anionij;  his  other  works  are  a  History  of  fhe  L<'si 
Jiitndred  Ihirs  (18M),  a  HUton/ of  the  Italians  (1st 
eJ-  1854;  2d  e»l.  1857-60),  TfU  Italian  Famassm: 
Contemponm/  Itnlinn  Greater  and  Legs ;  and  a 

poem,  Al{ii»n;  or.  The  Lfmihard  Leaffue  (1828).  He 
was  adijiitted  to  a  scat  in  the  Vatican  Council  in  1869, 
and  unpointed  its  historiognipher.  t^vim  of  his  fictions 
have  Va-n  in  part  autobiographical.  Although  fa\or- 
ably  known  as  a  poet  and  a  novelists  his  chief  claim  to 
literar}'  reputation  is  a.s  a  philosoiihic  historian.  Among 
his  later  works  are  Gli  JSniici  d'JtaUa  (1867) ;  A  Iii»- 
tortiof  Italian,  T/atin,  and  Grefk LUerature  (1863-^4) ; 
(Vxiire  Ureal  rill  r  i7  ftiriffu  Prnale  (1864);  Chiemi 
Ululo  [\Sf}' )  \  Ihd  ihdi(Hnd»:uzti  jV«/i'«na  ( 1870) ;  Re- 
tMHWenze  nt  AleM4tndro  Manzoiix  (188J  I.        I  H.  C.  I 

CAN  \' AS-HACK,  a  kind  of  duck  of  the  lamily  ^n- 
afw&r^  sub-family  Fu/i'/idinic—the  Fidi^la  vallimeria^ 
aometiDMS  plaoeil  in  the  genus  Aj/th^  sometimes  slao 
made  type  of  a  dtsttnct  irenus,  ArtdoiutUi.  l%e  spe- 
cific name  is  derived  from  the  "wild  celery,"  Valliane- 
ria  xjtiralin,  of  which  the  bird  is  especially  fbnd,  and 
fioiu  feeding  unon  wbich  it.s  fiesli  aiyjuircs  llic  pet-ii- 
iiar  flavor  so  well  relished  by  ^urmands,  the  name  of 
the  hy<lro<:liaridaccou8  plant  itself  being  (lerive<i  from 
that  of  Antonio  Vallisneri,  an  Italian  naturalist  (1661- 
1730).  This  kind  of  tanc-grass  or  eel-grass  grows  in 
most  parts  of  the  ITnitcil  Statet)  and  many  other  coun- 
tries; it  is  abundant  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  which  is  con- 
se<|Uontly  the  winti.r  resort  of  gn^t  imnilMTH  oi Caiivas- 
backa  The  bird  is  about  20  im  hes  or  ho  in  e.\iciil  of 
irimfs;  the  wing.  10 ;  tarsus,  U  ;  the  bill,  2}  or  more, 
mosBured  along  the  culnien,  with  median  nostrils.  The 
llseand  Bhai>e  of  tlie  bill  are  the  principal  siiecific  cha- 
laoten  in  oimipariaoa  with  «lose|y>relatea  F.  ammeanot 


or  rod-head  duck,  which  is  not  !*eldora  s<.  I<1  and  eaten 
as  the  canvas-back.  In  F.  mUixneria  the  bill  is  not 
shorter  than  the  head,  narrow  and  nearly  pandlcl  sided 
tbtoughout,  and  \ctv  high  «t  the,  base,  where  it  rises 
with  a  long,  gentle  slope  in  Irne  with  the  forehead.  In 
F.  fini>-ri<(n>n  tlic  lali  iis  sin  iff  ff.  wl'lcr.  low.r.  an.l  nici/fs 
tile  tiiri'lu'ail  nnt  of  line  willi  lliu  grcal f  onvtjxit}  of  llie 
lattor;  t!it-  niistrils  are  sub-basal;  the  bill  is  also  bluish, 
with  a  black  ln  '.t  m  ar  the  end)  whereas  in  the  canvas- 
back  the  bill  is  ilusky  throughout.  The  male  canvas- 
baok  has  the  head  and  vpper  paxt  of  the  neck  dark 
chestnnt,  mnch  obaeured  on  the  head  with  dusky ;  the 
hack  ashy  white,  finely  rayed  frans\  (  rscly  with  narn)W, 
limkrii.  zitixag  lines  of  bla/kish.  from  the  eflVt^-ts 
of  wliirli  vrruuculatiiin  ciinu-s  tin-  name;  tln'  l<i'.vi-r 
ne<',k,  breast,  lianks,  and  crtKSUm  i)la<.kssh  :  tlic  wiug- 
sjKJculmu  slaty-bluish;  the  feet  dark  .-.lu.';  the  c^nes 
red.  In  f.  americwa  the  back  is  mixed  silvery*ciay 
and  blaokish  in  about  equal  amounts,  the  dark  hnes 
bcinr  broader  and  not  so  much  broken  into  dots:  the 
effect  is  lliiis  liitTerent  The  h«id  is  brit'ht  clusiuut- 
red,  with  aco[>ii<  r>-  lustrt-.  f-nialo  i  an\ ;i-  fat-k  is 

smaller  than  the  male,  and  h.is  tiio  head  |i)a>i)  dark 
siiuff-bro^vn,  hut  may  bo  recoiruizinl  by  the  shape  of  the 
bill  and  other  characters.  The  eanvas-b:u:k  inhabits 
North  America  at  large,  but  is  particularly  abundant 
along  the  Atlantic  cn:\.^\  of  the  Umted  States ;  it  brccils 
chieily  far  north,  but  l  ertaiuly  also  down  to  the  uorih- 
iTii  l>H>ri|iT  of  tlie  riiilofl  States  at  orlinary  c'j^  \;i:tons, 
and  stdl  iiirther  suuih  in  aloine  loi-aliiieis  The  tiea>h  is 
not  spe<:ially  excellent  under  ordinary  einnimstanees. 
'I%e  bird  feeds  upon  the  root  of  the  V'idlimervi,  which 
is  procured  by  divins  (br  it  and  nulling  it  out  of  the 
mnd.  It  is  frtviueiilly  the  unwilling  ^»urveyor  of  the 
widv'L'oii  and  oilier  ducks crjually  font!  ot  the  wild  celery, 
hut  niiablo  to  dive  for  it  Inini' use  nund>irs  ..t'  t!ie 
binls  are  annually  dcff roved  l<)r  the  markets  by  prtiicj*- 
siontil  gunners  as  wa  ll  as  by  amateur  sp*>rt»uicn,  the 
purauit  of  this  water-fowl  Uring  an  exten.sive  industry, 
systematically  pursued  under  various  regulations  and 
restriction?,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pn'si  riU'  nicihoda 
of  taking  tlip  binl.H,  and  tluw  prevent  wlioleside  ilestnic- 
tion  I'v  the  po;u  In  rs,  who  use  floating  batteries  and 
other  coutrivauees  by  which  the  game  is  umluly  ha- 
rassed on  ita  fwding-erounds.  "Toling"  is  another 
method  by  which  the  nird.s,  though  they  do  not  fly  to 
a  decoy,  maybeaUurcd  toward  the  shore  by  the  dis- 
play of  some  unasual  object  Wimt-shooting  '»  th^ 
sportsman's  mctliod,  practised  from  blinds  or  screens. 

(k.  r.  \. 

CAPE  GIRAllDKAU,  a  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  co., 
Mo.j  is  on  the  Mississippi  llivcr,  150  miles  below  St. 
Louis  and  4^1  rnilf^  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Uiver. 
It  is  the  tonninus  of  tlic  Cape  Girartleau  and  South- 
western Itailroad.  There  arc  three  boteb,  one  hank, 
three  weekly  new8pa|)erR  (one  in  German),  eight 
churches,  and  six  srhodl-..  St.  Yincriit"s  Cwllc/o,  a 
Iloman  Catholic  institution,  wa.s  <>staljU.s!icd  here  in 
Is  11,  ami  tluTC  is  also  a  State  iinrmal  school,  which  is 
well  attended.  The  industries  coujprise  one  foundrj', 
three  stave- factories,  five  6our-mill.s,  and  a  paint-mill. 
ISiefint  settlenaentwas  msdo  in  1794,  and  in  IStU  it 
WIS  inoorpotated  as  a  eity.  Its  property  is  now  Talued 
at  |r.t>0.(MK);  it.s  public  debt  is  $ny,tjO<),  and  its  ex- 
pensc'Ji  for  issi  were  $lu,UO0.  Population,  chiefly  of 
Gcnnan  oriirin,  .3889. 

CAPKL,  Thomas  John,  an  English  divine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  at  Hastings,  Eng- 
land, Oct,  2^  1830.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  edoesr 
tion  wss  eontinited  by  Rer.  J.  M.  Qlenle,  under  whom 
he  studied  for  six  ycnrs.  Tn  1854  he  Ijccome  one  of  the 
fountlersand  vicc-prim  ipal  nf  St.  Mar>''»  College.  Ham- 
mersmith. Here  his  licaith  bnikc  ilown  fr. lUi  s<_'v.:  re 
work,  and  in  ls."j.»<  he  wi  nt  to  the  Cotitincnl  to  recruit, 
shortly  ift'  T  having  In  uu  ordained  bv  Cardinal  Wise- 
man. Duriu|^  his  absenco  he  estalil'shcd  an  EntdisU 
Catholic  mTSSlon  st  Pan,  and  was  ap|>ottiiud  its  chap- 
Hsving  mgaiiied  bis  health,  he  returned  to  Loa- 
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don,  where  he  sained  great  reputation  by  hiB  oratori- 
cnl  powers  ana  uttmctcd  overflowing  oongre^ions. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  chamberuun,  and  in  1873 
domestic  prelate,  to  the  po{>e,  with  tlie  title  of  monsig- 

nor.  During  the  (T^i'iiriifiiii'ul  ('(Hincil  iit  the  Vatiaui  lie 
delivcri!*]  ai-mu-sf  olltviiirL-s  wliicli  drew  immense  audi- 
ences. In  ISTil  lie  iravc  a  siuiilar  cuiin-^'  witli  e<iual 
■uoooas.  In  ISTii  he  e^iblliihed  the  Culhuiie  puolic 
Bishool  at  Keniuiirton,  London,  and  was  nilcrwards  ap- 

Kinted  rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  University  Cul- 
je  at  KeMragtcMi.  His  sermons  are  particidany  de- 
Viitni  to  tliL'  oxp->siti(m  of  doi-frinal  pomt.s,  and  he  has 
made  many  ruuverts  tu  liis  ('luirch  t'rum  all  ela.sses  of 
Society. 

CAPE  MAY,  a  city  and  famuiLs  vratcrine  iiUioc  of 
Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State.  Itistheterminiuof  the  Weit  Jersey  Hailroad, 
81  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  also  in  Bommer  a 
line  of  steamboats.  It  nas  gas-works,  water- worin,  two 
Io<al  railroads,  two  weekly  newspapers  (which  in  the 
sumnu  r  i.v-iue  daily  editions),  six  churvhcs,  public  and 
private  .sohouU,  and  Koud  dniinaKC.  Durintr  the  sum- 
mer it  haji  hotel  atx-ommodaliou  for  S(ltM»  jiin  stti.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  seaside  resorts  in  the  United  States, 
and  WM  incorporated  as  a  citjr  in  1855.  It  has  had 
nnioerons  fives:  in  1855  the  immense  Mount  Vernon 
Hotel  was  destroyed ;  in  1 seven  hotds  were  burned ; 
and  in  \H1S,  fourteen  hotels  and  buildings,  coverln-'  an 
area  of  -K)  lu-res,  wen'  deslr(,>yed.  Sinee  18T'J  it  luus 
had  a  paid  fire  dcpartnu  nt.  During  the  summer  the 
popuhu ion  cxecc<jd  llesiideni  {lopulation,  Itjyy. 

.  CAPIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  i*«ued  in  civil  caiiea  com- 
manding  the  sheriff  to  take  the  }>enion  of  the  defend- 
ant into  custody. 

A  OQMa*  ud  rexpondatdum.  is  the  writ  which  was  for- 
merly used  to  bcpm  almost  every  personal  action.  In 
very  early  times  it  K'Oin.s  that  the  iH-n^^m  of  a  defend- 
ant in  a  eivil  aetion  was  not  liable  to  arresit  exeent  where 
the  iruur}'  eomplaincd  of  was  accompanied  with  lurcc  and 
iimotmte'd  to  a  breach  of  the  peaee.  Bv  stats.  52  Hen. 
1 II.  jx,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  11,  lio  Edw.  Itl.  c.  17, and  19 
Hen.  VII.  c.  9,  however,  this  imouinitar  was  done  away 
with,  and  a  capias  became  in  eooNqnenoe  the  nsnal 
writ  in  all  eivil  actions,  even  though  they  soundeil  ex- 
clusively ill  (  oiitnwt.  In  order,  however,  to  entitle  the 
plaintiff  tn  this  writ  of  capias  it  is  almost  universiilly 
rei|uired  that  he  should  make  affidavit  of  his  cause 
of  action.  The  defendant  when  arrested  under  a  ca- 
niaa  wiJl  only  be  diachaned  on  gemx  satisfactory  bail 
fat  his  appearance,  lAaen  must  usually  be  approved  by 

the  rourt, 

A  ciipin*  ml  snti.<fitrlrndum,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed, 
a  ai.  ff. ,  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  cieeution 
issued  atler  the  obtaining  of  tliu  jud^meuL  It  di- 
rseta  the  aheriff  to  secure  the  person  ut  the  defendant 
and  to  inmriaon  him  until  the  amount  of  the  Judgment 
is  paid.  The  effect  of  the  issuing  of  a  ort.  m.  is  at  oon- 
mon  law  to  prevent  the  suing  out  of  any  other  process 
of  execution  atrainst  either  the  lands  or  ehatteb  of  the 
defendant.  This  rule  i.4,  however,  modified  in  modem 
da\'8  in  some  localities  by  statute. 

By  Stat  1  k  2  Vict.  c.  110,  and  by  many  suhse- 

Jnent  acts  of  Parliament,  the  use  of  writs  of  capias 
as  been  in  Emrland  ahnost  altogether  done  away  with. 
By  Stat  32  k  33  Vict  c.  62  it  is  jnwided  thateaoept 
in  certain  rare  cases  therein  specified  no  penon  ahaU 
then'after  he  urr>  st<  d  or  impriHoned  for  making  de- 
I'ault  in  payment  ol'  a  »um  of  money,  and  further, 
that  no  i>erson  shall  be  arre.sted  on  nM'.>n<'  prme.sa  in 
any  action  untes.s  the  plaintiff  shows  to  the  saiistaction 
of  the  court  that  he  has  a  good  cause  of  action  for  £hO 
ot  over,  and  that  them  is  good  cause  to  fear  that  the 
defendant  is  about  to  leave  the  country  to  the  plain- 
tiff's pn'iliilii  r.  Ppivisiiiii  is,  however,  made  fur  the 
puni>lnii<'Mt  by  im^in.Mjnment  of  all  fraudulent  debtors 
alienating,  deatrqyingt  removing,  or  conoeaiigg  their 
property. 

In  the  United  States  writs  of  capiaa-or,  what  pne- 


tically  amount  to  the  .same  thing,  warrants  of  arrest — 
arc  still  allowable  in  all  cases  sounding  in  tort  or  where 
the  defendaot  has  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  conduct 
llie  plaintiff  cannot,  however,  where  the  real  gist  of 
\\h  action  lies  in  eontraet^  entitle  him»elf  to  a  capias 
by  eleeting  to  brine  an  aetion  in  tort. 

Other  forms  of  the  writs  of  eapia.s  were  in  former 
times  occjusionally  used,  but  have  now  oecume  obsolete. 
Sueh  were  the  eaplas  culawUmdum  jiulidum,  the  capias 
(ul  mmputnndum,  the  capias  pro  fiaiL,  the  capias  u//a- 
ffatum,  and  the  capias  in  wkhemam.       (l.  L.,  JH.) 

CAPITAIj  has  been  extended  in  meaning  until  it 
has  become,  not  8.vnonvmous  with  wealth,  but  a  differ- 
inir  form  rather  tliaii  a  ilifferini:  .■•nbt.tanfe  nf"  >h  ia!  force. 
Wealth  ei^)mpri.Hts  all  matter  and  all  privilege  UM-ful  to 
man.  But  tbesc  matters  and  the.«e  jtrivileges  may  exist 
in  a  form  u.seful  to  the  individual  owner  only.  A  drove 
of  bullocks  grazing  in  the  valleys  of  the  RtK-ky  Moan- 
tuns  before  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
was  an  article  of  wealth.  In  cmemng  the  and  deserts 
eastward  to  the  market,  though  their  skins  nnd  l-mt-s 
might  remain,  their  exchange  value  would  lidl  .S4<  low 
that  it  would  not  jiay  the  cost  ut'  driviuir  them  over. 
This  drove  of  cattle,  which  represents  the  early  form  of 
capital,  illnstnites  the  constant  difference  lx.-t  ween  wealth 
andoapitaL  While  the  drove  exists  among  the  snusss 
of  natnn  it  has  a  oertani  value  to  the  owner.  Fnt  it 
on  a  railway,  or  cnrpv'  it  aloiif  paatues  where  it  can 
keep  it.s  fit  sh.  and  it  U  eonies  rapital,  an  article  of  wealth 
which  can  be  lultl  "iT  li'l  thr  lii  iul  or  pa.-v-^  trnin  ban  1  to 
hand,  the  n-nn'sentative  of  value  and  the  medium  of 
exchaiiLe  Ihe  land  on  which  the  gmw  grew  which 
nourished  the  cattle  goes  lhroa(di  the  aune  social  evo- 
lution. Usefid  to  the  owner  while  in  its  remote  con- 
dition, it  had  yet  no  value  as  a  means  of  civilisation ; 
when  eonne<  (ed  with  a  market  or  series  of  markets  an 
acre  of  it  might  be  Inmiiht  and  sold,  mi^ht  be  made  a 
basis  of  cxeliange  in  New  York  or  Londi>n,  and  thus 
might  Ix-eome  rapitalized  or  told  off  into  capital. 

It  is  this  essential  social  character  of  capital  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  earlv  w  riters  on  political  econ- 
omy, and  has  been  recognised  but  dimly  siitce.^  Adam 
Smith  classified  wealth  into  stock  in  two  divisions,  the 
sriiiiid  III'  whiili  sill  ml  1  be  «ipital.  His  first  division 
ut'stoek  he  then  divides  again,  not  quite  clearly.  His 
division  of  capital  he  analyzes  into  fixed  and  ciVcw/«/- 
i'ng.  Notwithstanding  all  this  elajssiiieaiion,  Mill  pushes 
farther,  8;i>'ing,  "The  distinction,  then,  between  capi' 
ltd  and  $iol^eimtai  does  not  lie  in  the  kind  of  oonunod* 
itics,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  capitalist— in  his  wiD  to 
employ  them  for  one  purpose  ratlicr  than  another;  and 
all  proiK.Tty,  however  ill  adapted  in  it.><  U  ior  the  u.-se  of 
lalnjixTS,  i.s  a  i)art  of  capital  ass«M>n  ;i»  it,  or  the  \aluo 
to  Ije  received  from  it,  is  set  apart  lor  productive  rein- 
ve^itmcnt"  {i\^itical  EcoHomy,  book  L  chap.  iv.  }  1). 

The  ooutinuation  of  these  abstractions  produced  the 
eonoos  fanlssy  of  the  Waget  f\md,  the  dogma  of  pro- 
ductive and  unppKluctive  consumption,  and  other  eco- 
nomical theories  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  test 
of  ordinary  experiern  c. 

The  FnMieh  writers,  with  all  their  ixjwer  of  analysis, 
have  not  improved  upon  the  English  ccouomiad  def- 
iuitioas  of  this  word.  Say  departed  from  Smith's 
course,  making  tofittd  the  exjuivalent  of  the  btter  S 
ataek.  This  was  not  a  gain,  f  r  Smith  and  Matthews 
make  stoefe  the  whole  and  pita  I  a  part  which  ia  ear- 
taiuly  a  well-grounded  distinction.  Mi  Cull.Kh  malfiM 
iittH-J:  the  genua  and  aijtiud  the  siiwies,  ThesiO  dis- 
tiiietions  slnmld  not  Vn:  ohliteratco,  unle.ss  we  repUn* 
them  with  clearer  terms,  S'imething  which  sliall  make 
a  more  definite  analysis ,  and  the  French  have  not  done 
this.  They  intruduced  fund  or  /undit,  but  that  term 
only  became  more  confused  than  "capital."  And, 
finally,  Laroussc  sa^-s  the  English  sbouM  f()llow  Smith, 
while  "  lVi>neh  economists  miist  always  wmy  atju'f'd  in 
two  \  rry  ditlcrent  meanings,  u(xt)r.lini.'  ,is  it  is  employed 
in  common  language  or  as  a  term  of  exact  science." 
Bat  thers  is  noUung  natisnslor  laoe-desoendedm  the 
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term  canititl.  If  there  is  aiiythin^r  naluril  and  cum- 
Uon  to  hiuiiiuiity,  it  is  in  tlu'  <l<  !*in',  U8«',  and  posses- 
Bion  of  worldly  goo<la.  Kusolicr  treutd  it  in  a  learned 
and  thorough  manner,  but  lie  Hdd»  no  new  prini>iplc. 
He  diaputeB  the  etateinent  of  Karl  3Iarx,  that  "capi- 
tal is  money  which  be^rets  money.  This  opposes  the 
true  nature  of  mcrehandiiM>,  vulue,  money,  and  circula- 
tion. This  opposition  U'ncfita  but  one  of  the  three 
tU'H  vvliii  transact  biisiiifss"  [Dtt.s  Knpitnl,  p.  139). 

The  Frt'm  h  my,  "All  our  capitals,  all  our  riches, 
dprini;  from  our  IjMnilty  of  iw  cuuiuhitinK.  sparing,  an<l 
proservinf. "  We  believe  all  economists  aii'ree  in  this 
reatim  Ol  capital :  abstinence  or  nantimony  is  an  C88en- 
tial  part  of  this  particuUr  form  or  wealth.  It  is  a  com- 
modity or  oomiiiodities  saved  to  be  applied  to  repro- 
duction, as  distitik'nished  from  thn.m-  iliinv's  wlii<  h  are 
coniiumcil.  The  iiK-a  of  the  iinhviihial  iisi-r  or  <'*>ii- 
sumer  »e«m.H  to  havr  Ix  i  ti  alwii\.»  prcM  iit  in  their  luimls. 
and  to  have  limited  all  the  dctinitiniis  of  capital.  lint 
awing  (NT  oonsumpdon,  while  it  affects  wealth  as  Huch, 
affects  cajNtal  not  at  all  as  distinguished  fiom  wealth. 

Consumption  may  be  needeti  to  make  wesltti  into 
fajiifa!  What  drew  our  bnlliKk  out  of  the  T?'iiky 
Mmintains  and  cunvcrtcil  hini  from  idle  weahli  into 
ai  tive  capital?  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  somcl)0<ly  was 
waitiiii.'  to  cat  him  where  bullo<ks  were  scarce  and 
money  was  pletllgrT  Whit  Is  the  best  form  of  capital 
tc-day  ?  Everr  one  «31  answer,  A  British  ci^nsolidatcd 
3-pcr  cent,  a  United  States  4-per  cent.,  or  any  equally 
convertible  Government  security.  Even  Marx,  what^ 
ever  may  he  Win  notions  of  i;(»vernment,  social  order, 
and  eeonnniiciil  riirhts.  wonM  i  arry  tliis  form  of  capital 
to  London.  New  York.  Canton,  or  Cajjctown,  rather 
than  a  bag  of  ^'old.  a  cargo  of  wheat,  or  a  sack  of  dia- 
monds. T|}e  bonils  have  all  the  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties, in  that  they  suchsnge  fw  them  at  a  trifling 
disroont}  or  even  at  a  nNNnitira,  wherever  civilization 
exists ;  and  they  have  trie  additional  value  of  the  inter- 
est aeeniins  hes'drs.  While  the  nwner  ha.s  been  trav- 
eihnir  his  4'apllal  has  been  workiiiL',  and  its  reimi^enta- 
ti\c.  itic  b'tn  i  in  his  pocket,  has  been  incrtasinir.  It 
represents  more  wheat,  ^old,  or  diamonds — ^bolancing 
exchanees  being  eaual— in  Canlon  than  it  lepreseoted 
in  London  before  the  journey  commenced. 

This  bond  is  not  wealth  in  sobstanofli,  hot  in  limited 
amounts  it  is  the  best  instrument  of  wealth  humanity 
has  ever  invented.  In  cs."<cnce  it  is  the  inverse,  the 
absolute  opjio.site,  of  wealth.  (leneraliy  .speaking,  it  i.s 
fouii<ltHl,  so  far  as  it  has  any  relatinn  to  weahh  ur  >-uiii- 
modities,  on  sjivetl  products  which  have  Ixfu  eonsume<l. 
fired  away  in  cannon,  eaten  by  armies,  wasted  in  wars. 
It  may  represent  a  solid  work  rtf  industry  like  the  Suei 
Canal  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  but  as  a  rule  Gov- 
ernment bonds  represent  lost  wealth  and  wasted  pnxl- 
ui  f.>  Wliateverit  rei>n  s<  rits  liistorically,  in  sulisiaiMc 
it  i.s  one  ;  it  i.s  a  siK-ial  <)hliLaiii>n.  It  is  nn  (il  liuatimi 
to  pa\,  a  deijt,  a  piece  ot"  ile!.;i -'  redit,  which  inMst  \m: 
met  by  future  .savings  and  atistinence.  It  dith-rs  trum 
that  wealth  which  is  not  capital  in  that  it  has  not  been 
saved,  but  will  be  saved  j  than  jts  penonation  of  wealth 
win  he  completed ;  it  will  be  fiquidated,  paid,  and  dc- 
itIOyed.  l>ut  it  mny  he  a  more  os<'fiil  timl  during  its 
existence,  it  mav  create  more  actual  weuhh  and  com- 
modities, tlian  the  jiliiiiL'h  creates  in  the  saoM  tlBMi  if 
it  be  put  to  the  hii^'lieM  uses  of  civilization. 

We  can  hanlly  conceive  of  canit^U  in  tlic  modern 
poiise  without  some  form  of  cmiit  entering'  into  it. 
Credit  is  oiderwell  distributed.  Negotiable  pajwr^ col- 
lectable ac4X>unts,  bank  (ie)iosit8.  brndc  or  otner  circu- 
lating notes. — all  thesi'  lieeuuie  admirable  forms  of  capi- 
tal in  any  civilizcil  ruinii.  uiiiy.  .\nt!  w.  must  observe 
that  cunsiimi>lion  enters  into  them  all  in  different  de- 
grees, btit  with  o^ual  certainty.  Why  docs  a  man 
carry  a  bit  of  paper  money  instead  of  the  indestructible 
diamond  if  it  is  not  that  his  immediate  desire  to  ex- 
may  be  sratified?  The  diamond  is  a  more  solid 
<^  mskh,  and  is  setting  to  he  a  highly  coDTer^ 
ible  form.  Why  does  the  nmhant  or  financier  oany 


nesotiahlc  notes,  mere  personal  securities,  in  his  p^x'kct- 
Itook,  when  he  can  have  the  .siicurity  of  land  and  solid 
buildings  for  his  propcrtv  ?  It  is  that  he  may  have  the 
privilege  of  converting  this  capital  into  other  capital  or 
commodities  at  the  need  of  the  market  It  is  true  that 
the  operation  of  the  market  is  an  ^change,  and  is 
simply  commercial,  but  this  exchange  is  prompted  and 
impelled  by  a  personal  want  and  accumulation  of  wants, 
\yhi.  h  is  never  ahaent  from  th«  tnnssotioa  in  its  samn- 
I  tial  nature. 

I  It  is  this  process  of  traiLsmutation  of  wealth  and  cap* 
ital  which  brings  capital  into  such  close  relations  with 
labor,  and  even  gives  it  a  fancied  antithesis  to  labor  in 
all  the  discussions  afiecting  it.  We  pat  aside  barbar- 
ism, and  wherever  society  exists  there  we  find  tabor  and 
capital  workiiii.'  to-.:ethcr;  for  they  eannnt  work  scpa- 
ratt'ly  and  they  cannot  exist  .separately  in  a  eivil- 
i/.cd  8eiK>k.'.  Cajtital  is  the  first  stwial  factor.  La- 
l>or  is  the  effort  of  an  individual,  hut  is  nunc  the 
less  a  s<Kial  transaction.  The  laliorcr  was  mi  long 
considered  a  client,  vassal,  or  feudaliied  dependant  that 
many  writers  treat  him  still  as  a  soeial  dependant 
Then  they  consider  him  a  dependant  who  baa  been 
wn)ng(>d,  deprived  of  his  own.  and  entitldl  to  an  espe- 

,  cial  rcwani  in  ennsi'i|ncnec.  Hut  neither  labor  nor  tlic 
laborer  created  society.    Society  created  him,  and  cre- 

,  ated  the  ommrtunitv  which  continues  his  existence 
under  the  enort  of  labor.  Whether  he  be  Itom  czar  of 
IluRsia  or  the  dlild  of  die  meanest  tencment-houac  in 
New  York,  he  cannot  escape  the  obligation  to  his  swad- 
dling-blanket.  All  his  duties  are  social,  all  his  rights 
are  s<x-ial.  The  man  who  uses  a  phovel  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  did  not  inv»nt  the  shovel.  This  tool  was 
created  through  long  generations  of  dcvelonnient,  use, 
abstinence,  consumption — the  m>aal  neeit,  in  short, 
which  has  imiK>llea  evay  aodetj,  simplaor  eomplex, 
in  its  onward  movement 

The  wrongs  nf  labor  are  many,  and  cannot  he  too 
carefully  r<  irardcl  h\  .^iK^iety.  But  they  do  not  affei't 
the  es.''«'ntial,  ei-ononiical  nattirc  of  capital  any  more 
than  the  l  iccliiiL'  slri|K'S  of  the  slave  atTeet  tlieiol'ir 
of  the  diamond  which  hia  oppni«ed  lalior  ilraws  from 
the  mine.  In  America  every  laborer  can.  and  most 
laborers  do,  posMH  themselves  of  capital  This  is  tha 
only  way  in  which  the  social  balance  can  he  lighted  if 
cai)ital  inclines  it  a'-'aiii-t  labor.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
cjipitai  to  move;  weakli  may  lie  idle  if  the  owner 
cluMwes  that  form  uf  i;ratilii  atinti.  But  capital  mu.st 
bo  put  into  the  soc  ial  current,  and  be  held  always  sub- 
ject to  the  want  of  one  or  manv.  It  loses  its  nimble 
(^^ualities.  its  faculty  of  tNMng  told  off  bv  the  he.^d  at  any 
time,  nnless  it  thus  pdsateswithdie  (kily  life  and  want 
of  mankind.  The  laborer  must  move  with  it,  and  thus 
catch  some  of  the  aiKiai  force  which  is  enscndered  with 
every  f  irward  movement  in  the  world's  life. 

This  current  of  civiliaation,  this  in-and-otit  flow  of 
capital  and  hibor,  which  enters  into  all  transactions, 
largo  or  small,  ana  which  (^institutes  tlie  dail>'  business 
of  life,  must  be  formidatc<l  in  a  term  which  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  both.  Iha  banker  and  tiader,  the  aa^ 
ufacturer  and  farmer,  do  not  hold  all  the  fhnetions  of 
the  middleman.  The  employer,  the  French  eittrrprr- 
iteur,  is  not  the  sole  social  agent  in  the  intcreourM'  of 
capital  and  labor.  The  hiring  of  lalntr  or  the  selling 
of  its  products  is  a  small  part  of  the  social  business 
which  IS  transsfllfld  in  every  movement  of  life,  great  or 
smalL  Whensver  aa|»tal  and  kbor  are  loosened,  start- 
ed, or  emnl^fed  a  new  nrodoet  b  created,  and  the  old 
ones  are  aesbojed  in  the  process.  This  niglily  subli- 
luated  social  proci-.s-s  we  term  atjn'talusinff,  and  the  per- 
son who  at  the  mniin  iit  i-arries  it  fiirwar  l  i.i  a  oijut-il- 
izer.  One  man  docs  not  always  hold  the  function  ;  no 
more  is  one  man  always  a  banker  or  alwa\-8  a  laborer. 
It  is  a  social  function,  and  may  in  turn  Be  put  forth 
through  many  and  varied  individuals,  hxy  fiunei 
selling  a  bushel  of  com,  any  laborer  planting^  potatoes 
in  his  cottage-garden  or  depositing  nis  earnings  in  a 
savMgs  hank,  beeomaa  a  ffayitallier,  with  all  tha  power 
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which  liociety,  Uirough  its  manifold  wants^  cnslirincs  !n 
capital. 

The  deeper  thinkers  among  the  Socialiats  b*ve  pene- 
trated the  tact  tliat  it  is  not  the  mere  poneniou  of 
proper^  and  mtltli  which  iMtitutes  the  inegaalities 
among  pennna.  Thev  have  desired  to  seize  this  »ocial 
movement,  tlrs  i- tiiifal'z'iiLr,  thin  wlinlo  r)riJered  move- 
ment of  caiiiuil  and  lalinr.  m'llil  ami  hiisiiiew — to  os- 
tiilili.'-li  ill  liu-  state  itfk'lf  a  p;>\rer  which  slnmM  distrib- 
ute abs  -ltiidy  t(»  eacli  individuiil  all  the  ben^titft  now 
int*'n.i?ptt!J  by  the  social  administrator,  the  capitalizer, 
who  at  ciuih  turn  of  »<;<'iety  momentarily  interprets  the 
social  vftitiU  It  would  be  about  as  eamr  to  catch  all  the 
rainfall,  and  distribute  it  more  eiiuaUy  ovartifidal  show- 
era  over  the  whole  country,  aait  wonW  b©  to  reooiwti- 
tnte  the  jin'sciit  onler  of  tra<lc  uiid  ('tii|)l(i\inriit  iuid 
by  bureau  .scrvii-e  and  «taite  maniiiulaiiuii  aJiuiiiistor  the 
manifuld  wants  of  society. 

The  idea  of  profit  worried  Marx  €«i>eciaily.  The  Imj- 
gettine  by  money,  not  only  in  usury,  but  also  in  trade 
and  eschanse,  1m  ooaaidas  to  be  wrong  in  stib^^tance. 
There  can  be  only  one  peiwm  benefited  I'v  tlic  im^ent 
g(n>ia|  ni'iviMiiciit  iif  I'ajutal,  while  two  arc  injured.  It 
will  \ni  (»!»!jfrvi:d  that  he  lamta  sii-dit  of  the  stx'ial  nature 
(d  rupitid,  which  wo  have  dcfineti  s  i  m n  1  .  and  makes 
it  a  perw>aal  power,  84»methin?  inhcntiL'  iii  the  posses- 
aor.  We  cannot  pursue  this  idea  of  Marx,  but  it  ends 
lfligiea1|y  in  nihilism,  financial,  civil,  aociaL  All  hcrod- 
Uy,  alllimitations  of  marriafe,  all  propertjr,  all  profit  in 
C'^  !iaiisc,  all  c  ivminicntal  c»)ntn)l  excent  the  imme- 
diate vote  of  au  assembly,  must  be  abolished  in  this 
8  >r>  Ml  in  or  Icr  that  equality  may«8Mline8wajr  and  each 
indiviiiual  may  have  his  own. 

I'roudlion  devoted  a  jMiwiTfnl  tnteOect  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Hodal  iissues.  He  declares  that  "capitals  are 
tools  inert  In  tbfoiscl vcs. ' '  I^css  radical  than  Hanc,  he 
wouM  have  an  association  of  prodooera  and  oonaamon. 
who  by  reciprocity  and  exrhani!e  of  products  would 
esciinc  f<>r  t  v.  r  ilir  "domination  of  Ciipital."  Then 
would  follow  "abnlii-i.n  of  exploitation  in  ail  its  forms;" 
'  L'radual  and  p.i(  i'i  ■  ami  hilation  of  the  action  of  capi- 
tal;*' "cn'atiou  of  gratuitous  credit;"  ''security  and 
c<|uit4ible  reward  of  labor :"  ''emancipation  of  the  pro- 
kuurtak"  The  form  is  diffierent,  but  the  aoeial  chance 
18  alxmfc  as  in«at  as  that  adyoeafed  hy  Marx,  in  w  nr 
a.^  capital  i.s  affecifil.  Tt  ii*  rrovcmmcnt  made  easy, 
evtiry  Luau  hi.s  own  lianker.  i  \  t  rv  man  htsiown  employer 
and  laUirer,  and  all  tauulit  and  niant^eil  bv  the  stale. 
But  who  would  teach  tlie  teachers?  Alilf  sivs  pine- 
apples arc  needless ;  f<o  is  the  third  dice  of  bread  at 
ft  ueaL  Two  slices  would  sustain  existeiHX.  but  many 
find  life  easier  if  they  commute  the  third  .slice  into 
p'ni  afiple.  (>ihcrH  like  to  wear  jcwclr>'.  and  who  sliall 
&iy  lliat  cidier  is  wroner  in  the  social  R-ale? 

I'idilic  sentiment  may  cli.in-c  the  use  and  ilistpliutioti 
of  wealth  throM-h  ctliie?*.  'I'hc  .'\mcrieaii  llevolulion 
destroyed  ti»c  tea — which  was  cjipital — in  Boston  har- 
U>r.  A  ■'  higher  law^"  as  it  is  called,  came  in  and  su- 
pcrsed«»d  the  ecoiKMDiC  law.  Afler  King  (ieor);e  and 
the  relnds  wcic  teooneiled,  alter  the  moral  disorder 
ceased,  tea  became  useful  again.  It  was  the  same 
pi)un<l  of  tea  always,  bot  the  flooial  nood  ehaqged  its 
value  and  power. 

Society  acts  ethically  thrf>ufrh  public  sentiment,  but 
it  hius  no  eeonouiical  interest  in  tlio  use  an  individual 
makes  of  his  wealth  or  capital,  lite  botUe ef  hmndy 
which  intoxicates  a  human  brute  seUs  at  the  sane  price 
with  that  which  rescues  an  invalid  fVom  death.  In  or- 
der tli  it  iIh  mnial  ujovement  may  m  on  and  capital  l;e 
cxL  id  d  ;ni  I  ic-en.'uted,  it  is  esHcutial  that  there  be  con- 
Hnmpii"ii.  as  v,<  h  i'.e  shown.  Brandy  may  le  used 
Well  or  ill.  but  it  can  never  I*  other  than  a  jrood  sub- 
stance uf  wealth,  a  good  form  of  capital,  economically 
considcKML  It  IS  a  certain  value  in  excbaniee ;  a  run- 
let of  brand  V  carried  into  any  part  of  the  wimd  will  have 
a  more  certain  value  than  a  s;ick  of  wheat. 

Tiic  antithesis  of  labor  and  capital  is  wholly  artiiicial, 
if  we  eonsider  the  aoeial  eneiigy  of  capital  as  above 


stated.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  partieidar  fund  de- 
voted to  labor,  but  because-  all  individual  ine!iiU-n«  ot" 
society  participate,  through  the  p<jwcr  ot  the  uiiu-ket, 
in  the  social  movement  which  creates,  nourishes,  and 
forwards  capital.  The  owner  might  have  kept  his  bul- 
locks in  the  liockv  Mountains  to  gratify  his  whim  or 
greed.  Thev  mient  die  amid  an  ovcr-al>undance  of 
cattle,  and  thus  do  the  world  no  good.  The  momMit 
they  became  eajntal.  convenient  and  romniodioTis,  the 
world  was  bftier  fed.  If  calicoes  are  abundant,  the 
laborer  gets  meirc  ot  tlieiu  If  tobacco  advances  in 
price,  more  is  planted  and  his  pipe  is  scKin  filled  more 
dieaply.  More  capital  means  more  commodities — a 
greater  return  to  each  member  of  aoeiety ,  whatever  tiie 
rate  of  wages  may  be. 

Capital  increases,  in  money  first,  tlu'ii  infore-t  lowefs, 
]  <n  idiiri  ion  is  stimulated ;  prodnet.s — t  onunoi  I  n  ;<  «• — mtd- 
tiply.  priees  lowi-r,  e<in>u!njUion  cxtend.s.  Tlii-  '.s  tme 
in  principle,  and  it  is  true  m  historic  fact.  Whererei 
any  thrin  has  been  ezenased  consumption  has  extended 
to  more  and  more  individuals  in  the  great  oomnraiuly 
of  society.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  due  of  individosk. 
Capital  if!  not  a  crcaf  nrc  devouring  society,  nor  are  cap- 
italizers— creators  ot  capital  monsters  prcnnc  on  the 
other  mcnitiers  of  pix  iety.  The  eomtnoduy  is  aKvays 
the  same — brwtd,  brandy,  or  gold — while  the  individual 
capitalizcrs  are  social  agents,  impcrfivt  fellows,  om- 
struing  in  a  falterimr  way  the  social  wants  they  see 
around  them,  and  which  become  the  breath  of  then* 
nostrils.  I'he  Kockv  Mountain  gruier  did  not  cat  an^ 
mtire  beef  because  the  bulloek  was  converter!  into  capi- 
tal ;  neither  did  the  !)ute]ier  in  Liverpool  nor  did  Roth- 
schild, who  funiLshed  the  exeliange  in  London,  the  mag- 
net which  drew  the  bullock  across  the  seas.  No  one 
of  the  ^rty  could  eat  more  than  one  beefsteak,  how- 
ever bis  80-caHed  capital,  "  the  share  of  the  capitalist,** 
might  incn-'ise.  Kothschikl^out  of  his  profiu  bought  a 
diamond  p(  rhap.^,  but  that  did  not  inoMne  the  prweof 
the  steak  sold  in  LiveqKml  e.r  ManehtWter.  Capital  is 
created  oiit  ot'  imlivi'lual  wants.  or/;mixine  throu|;h 
hi^h!y-tr>ined  individuals — not  mere  eiiipIoyCfS  ttd 
traders,  but  social  agents — into  so»'ial  wants. 

In  oricr  to  forward  and  «»mplete  this  process  we  wm 
give  the  individual  free  play  m  his  want8,  or  we  shaH 
not  get  the  foil  economic  power  of  capital,  althouffa  we 
may  have  .sluirirish  ami  inert  wealth.  The  best  social 
order  ensiiri^  weakh  iiio^t  surely,  and  still  more  stimn- 
j.ues  tin;  creation  of  eipital.  the  servani  of  both  wealth 
and  labor.  Capital  suixiy  increases  the  means  ("f  com- 
munication, and  labon-rs,  using  these  improved  iravcl- 
waj-s,  now  find  their  best  opportunity.  Poor  as  the 
United  States  wa.s  three-qoatters  of  a  oeototy  ainoc, 
the  Kn-nch  eoonomist  Co(]uclia  aaw  that  its  moK  active 
cmplo>'ment  of  capital  and  credit  would  give  it  the  td- 
vnntagc  over  richer  England  and  Franee.  Tin:  n'wlt 
has  Justifieil  his  sagacity.  Civil  order,  the  fn  t  imn  of 
the  individual,  ela.<tic  isinital,— the.s*'  ar<>  ilie  etT.eti'  i' 
elements  of  modem  wealt k  Out  of  these  factors  comes 
the  social  movement  we  have  sketdied. 

We  close  with  the  iblbwinc  smnmaiy : 

1.  Capital  is  a  part  of  wealth,  the  more  flind  pert 

2.  Capital  is  convertible  value,  that  part  of  sooistjr's 
substance  which  is  available  tor  any  want. 

:t.  Capital  i.s  a  soeial  siuhstanec.  which,  conil'inin? 
with  l.d>or  through  asocial  agent,  becomes  a  new  sub- 
stani  *'  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  societv.    (w.  B.  W.I 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  is  the  taking,  by  due 
process  of  law,  of  the  Ufe  of  an  offender  as  a  punidb- 
ment  for  the  commission  of  a  ptiMie  offence.  Formerly, 
nearly  all  offences,  except  vorj  feli^iLt  ones,  were  pirn- 
isiial  le.  in  England,  xrith  deatli,  and  funien.  e  tlercof 
was  imptised,  though  in  very  mnny  c(\sc»  a  couiiimta- 
ti<in  to  imprisonment  was  grantcil  by  the  Crown.  This 
rendered  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  verv  as- 
certain, as  eourts  and  juries,  not  knowing  whether  a 
commutation  would  be  granted,  were  loath  to  trust  to 
an  uncertain  dement^.  Courts  ouashed  indirtracsls 
or  held  them  invafidror  on  the  evideooe  disehsiiedihs 
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•ocused,  on  Uie  moat  technical  and  absurd  ^unas.  thus 
rendering  eriminal  hiw  the  subject  of  criticisin  ana  ridi- 
cule. In  a  TWf'nt  case  (Fralicn  r.  People.  Tifi  Harloiir. 
61 )  the  court  mu] :  "  When  objections  like  tlio.s<'  iiisif^tcd 
on  by  the  cotinsel  were  available,  tb<^  priN  iM  r  ^s.i.s  rc- 
fw>ed  the  aid  of  comis»-l  and  the  rigbt  to  exaiiiinc  wit- 
nejwes  in  his  own  defence.  The  oourts  were,  under  the 
circumstances,  compelled  to ioterpoM these technicalitiea 
in  order  to  save  the  aoeiued  flrom  an  mOmt  conviction. 
Many  of  these  nilcs  arc  still  pennitted  to  sbicM  of- 
fenders from  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  aliliuuiih 
thorea!*<>ns  which  just  i  tied  their  adopt  ion  have  Itniir  since 
passed  uwuy.  It  is  the  application  of  thmt  aibsurd 
technicalities,  at  thiH  day,  that  is  bringinr  the  admilib- 
tration  of  criminal  law  into  oooteDipt.  Wc  are  irradu- 
•lly  getting  rid  of  them,  and  the  courts  are  apjilying  the 
more  wise  and  safe  nde  that  no  crr>>r  shall  avail  a  jtris- 
oner  to  escane  puniHhnicnt  unlcKs  it  iiiaiiire.-<tly  appciirs 
that  it  may  n m  ilone  liim  wime  material  injury. 

Criminal  laws  (  aniiut  l>c  .su<x-cssfuliy  or  ethciently  en- 
fbroed  unk-.'^s  su.stained  by  pidjlie  .«»c?ntimcnt.  If  these 
lain  ore  popularly  rcirarded  as  cniel  or  luijust,  juries 
will  dlMgree  or  aciiuit,  notwithstanding  the  strongest 
and  mofltcninhatic charges  frum  the Im  neh.  When  the 
criminal  miirnt  be  executed  for  steaHntf  a  sheep  as  well 
a.*  fur  murder,  ho  had  not  the  sli^litest  iiidiKTment  to 
refrain  from  murder  if  he  was  ilctc-eied  in  the  act  of 
carrvini;  oft"  the  .^liK'p.  Nor  was  thiB  the  worst  effect 
of  the  eriminal  law  as  it  existed  in  Kiiiland  in  the  last 
Oentur>  .  Not  only  the  thief  cau^iht  in  the  act  of  theft, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  Helf-i>reser\'ation  brought  strong- 
ly into  action,  but  pcreons  tlie  least  criminally  disiKwed. 
with  iimpU'  leisure  fi  ir  refleetion,  w ore  neei-Ksirily  afreet cd 
by  the  national  sentiment  'as  expressed  in  the  national 
laws)  that  it  was  no  greater  crime  to  idU  •  fbUoW-£ng- 
lifihnian  than  to  pick  a  pocket. 

With  (be  advancement  of  civilisation  and  the  for- 
mation of  more  hamane  views  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  except  for  murder  and  a  few  other  atrocious 
critiieM.  U'lran  to  ih'  aeifat<  1,  Sir  Samuel  Homilly  did 
nmcli  tit  bring  about  tlie  <les:red  result.  Sir  James 
Ma<'kint<iH]i  was  a  worthy  su'  re,*,sor  in  the  same  work. 
In  I^iVJ.  |h:;;;.  and  l  .'-n.'tthe  mmtber  of  capital  crimes 
Was  larirely  re  lueed.  Ixrd  .I<»hn  Kussell  still  further 
teduced  the  list  of  cupilal  oficnccs.  Sitice  ISRl  mur- 
der and  treason  have  been  the  only  offences  cjipitally 
Iiiiiii.-liiiMe  in  En::laiid.  •( 'i irresi»(»ndinii  efforts  m  the 
caM>e  of  Imiiianity  tiillnwed  in  the  rtiitcl  States.  In 
A)iril,  Is  11.  a  .•'elect  committee  of  the  assembly  of  the 
State  oi  New  York  juesi  nted  an  elaborate  report  upon 
the  sulgect.  recommending  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment and  sahetittitinu  imprisonment  for  life  for  all 
crimes  then  punishable  bv  death,  with  the  pniviso  that 
in  caries  ol  trca«on,  miirier.  and  arNin  in  tlie  first  degree, 
tin:  t:ovenior  sbonlil  not  have  jKjwer  to  pardon,  but 
mii-'lit  onkr  a  new  trial  in  the  court  in  which  the 
conviction  w.os  had  on  the  discovery  of  anv  new  and 
material  evidence  in  favor  of  the  acewicd.  Where 
aboUtiou  of  capital  punishnMUit  for  murder  ha«  been 
tried  it  has  not  proved  bencficiaL  Perhaps  the  State 
of  .^Iaine  presents  the  Ih  st  iIlii>traiion  of  its  effects, 
lu  that  Slate  in  iXiST  the  hivv  ua.s  .so  amended  as  to 
make  its  infliction  ojitioiial  with  the  governor.  lie 
vcr>'  raivdy  awarrled  this  extreme  penally,  and,  as  a 
eonacquonce,  murders  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  186U Maine  had  "become  notorious  furftemurden." 
Mererthelees,  firom  1H34  to  1m>(,  a  period  of  thirty 

Scars,  not  an  execution  tot)k  place.  At  length  a 
itate-pr:.vin  convict  murlcrcd  his  warden,  and  for 
this  act,  singularly  enouLdi,  he  was  hung  by  Gov. 
Cony,  as  if  the  slayim:  of  a  prisoner's  nalur.d  enemy 
were  a  more  atrocious  crime  than  the  murdering  of  a 
irtfe  or  a  friend.  So  illcwical  an  ^oroement  of  the 
capital  law  of  oonme  pnxraoed  little  effect  outside  of 
tJie  prisons,  and  murlerinir  went  on  till  (iov.  ('b:uiilM  r- 
lain  cxe<ruted  Harris,  a  iklto,  for  the  murder  ami  rape 
of  two  old  women.  His  suwei^sor,  IVrham,  rrtn.-i  i]  tu 
eaioroe  the  law,  and  capital  crime  soon  proceeded  mure 


rapidly  than  eror,  mitil  the  kigiafaUnie  pamed  a  law  re- 
storing the  death-penalty  withoot  evaaion,  and  Wagner 
and  Lowell  were  hung  for  the  munler  of  five  or  six  vic- 
tim;?, men,  women,  and  children.  The  effect  of  the  new 
law  and  it.s  j^trict  enfon'cun  iit  wxh  very  .'^trikiiii:.  IhiriiiL? 
the  entire  year  following  ii.s  jtasKige  only  one  homicide 
occurred  in  Maine,  and  in  that  case  the  rnvderer  com- 
mitted aniflide  inunediaudy  after  the  oommiasion  of  his 
crime.  Tet,  in  the  fboe  of  dieae  facts,  in  1 876  the  legis- 
lature olNili.shcd  capital  jiuiiishmcnt  Tlic  resulted' one 
year  of  tlie  l;iw  of  I.hTO  wa.s  more  slrikiiii:  than  the 
etiei  t  ot  the  law  restoring  capitid  punisliment.  Harely 
a  year  had  cla))scd  thjm  the  adoption  of  the  lu^  law  bo- 
fore  eleven  cruel  and  anoaMnal  nnudea  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  State. 

In  Maanehuaetts  prior  to  1876  a  aentence  of  death 
could  not  be  executed  until  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  com- 
manding the  sheriff  to  cm^c  cxci  ntion  to  be  done. 
The  ojK'ration  of  this  law  was  extremely  bad.  (.'rim- 
inals  convicted  of  murder  and  seuteneed  to  death  had 
the  chance  not  only  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  but  of  profit- 
ing by  the  refusal  or  ncjrlect  of  the  goveniorand  council 
The  delay  and  uncertainty  of  execution  which  were  in- 
cidental to  this  practice  had  done  much  to  deprive  the 
sentence  of  death  of  its  proper  influence  on  the  jiublic. 
In  lS7t>  the  legislature,  to  remedy  thi.'?  evil,  pas-sed  a 
law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  court,  in  ]ironouneing 
aentenoeoi  death,  to  appoint  a  time  for  its  execution, 
and  that  a  warrant  shoudl  issue  nndor  the  seal  of  the 
court  oommandiug  the  sheriff  to  cause  ezecntion  to  be 
done.  In  186t)  capital  punishment  was  practically  abol- 
ished in  New  Vr>rk  I  /.-nr.s-  isr.o,  eh.  4 1 1),  p.  712  .  but  so 
grciit  was  the  sudden  incn.)u«e  of  murders  in  that  Slate 
under  that  lawthatin  \SiV2  {L<ttcg  lS02,t:h.  p.  oftS) 
the  le^tialature  was  compelled  to  restore  capital  punish- 
ment in  cases  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  effect 
of  the  law  of  1863  waa  an  immediate  and  a  marked 
fidling  off  in  the  nomber  of  mmden  oceurring  in  that 
State. 

Iowa  abolished  capital  punishment  in  IH72  (ch.  730, 
Line*  m»),  and  restored  it  in  1878  (oh.  165,  Lean 

1S7S). 

Study  of  these  facts  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  not  advisable.  Caaea 
of  murder  conatitute  probably  the  only  clan  of  crimes 

against  which  uabGc  sentiment  sustains  its  cufon'c- 
nicnt.  One  wno  wilfully  and  deliberately  desimys 
liiinian  life  oULdil  justly  to  forfeit  his  own;  iHMansc. 
tirst,  such  a pimishment  deters  others  similarly  im  lined 
from  committing  a  like  offence;  and,  seeou'lly,  the 
lives  d  othHcn  me  in  more  danoer  from  him  than  from 
one  who  haa  ntfrer  eommitted  the  offence. 

The  statutes  of  some  States  practically  enable  jurors 
to  decline  to  inilict  the  death-penalty  except  in  atro- 
cious cases  which  cleariy  fidl-within  the  definition  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Hy  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Statw  the 
death-penalty  is  inflicted  for  the  f«dl<iwing  crimes: 
murder;  piracy  or  robber;^  on  the  high  seas,  the  ao- 
ecs.^ory  Ixdore  the  fact  being  adjudged  cquaQy  guilty 
with  the  principal ;  rape,  tn  iison.  But  the  court  may 
se  ntence  a  perxm  coin  icted  of'tn  ason  to  imprisonment 
at  lianl  laUir  tor  not  l»-.<j<  ilian  live  years  and  a  tine  of 
not  lesa  than  $I(J,0"M».  The  following  outline  shows  the 
grades  of  crime  tor  which  capital  jpunisbment  is  pro- 
aeribed  or  allowedly  the  atatutea  ofthe  aerefal  Statea : 

Artnn*a». — SIiinl<  r  in  tlio  first  dcfrrwc,  rajH-,  tn  a-mi. 

fWi/unita.— Murder  in  liui  tin<t  ilcKree,  at  the  distrt'tion 
of  the  jury,  trta.siiii. 

(<(,'«rrii/o. —  Mnrdcr,  if  dclilieratc  or  iircmeditatod  cir  d«V'0 
in  till-  |«T]>ttnition,  or  iittcnipt  to  ix  rjH'tratc,  Roiiic  li  biiiy. 
ir  hunuiii  hiV  i^  lost  in  r<iii-H<qacnc«  of  atauu,  the  otl'euc«  ia 
d-  'iiK  .i  iiitu  dcr.   In  nil  cases  a Jvfy  shall  deddo  the  qacB- 

tion  oi  )irriin  iiitntion,  etc. 

( (vKjiri-dinf. — Murder  in  the  tirst  dcpree,  csiu^iiiK  llio 
dratli  <)(  iinothi  r  by  wilfully  jdaeinR  any  obslructiun  u]«in 
any  railriKid  or  by  looscniafc,  tukiiiK  up,  or  rLlnoviiijr  any 
part  of  the  aapeistructore  of  a  railroad,  or  by  wilfallr 
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tantlng  any  building  or  veteel.  Hie  geaenl  assembly 
mnr  ean»«(9  Uie  scntfiicc  to  imprisonnient  Upr  UA. 

JDdmmanj^Anoa,  bargUry  in  the  night-time witliiBlnt 
toeominltavtdn',  tmM,  or  ataon,  whether  the  attciBpft  ba 
cxMotod  «r  oat,  mnroar  In  the  fltat  degree,  rape. 

^orjd'a.'^IIaraer  in  the  fint  d««mv  kindred 
erimee;  tiM  latter  may  be  ponlahea  by  fmpiriaonnient  for 
life.  An  aeeaManr  before  or  after  the  fact  in  murder  is 
punishable  witii  death  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve  moatli^  W  by  fine  and 
tniprtHonment,  in  thadlaeration  of  thujmy, 

Georyid^Anon  in  a  city  or  village;  nrson  producing 
death;  unider.  Bat  if  tlie  jury  trying  tlx  i-isc  shall  rec- 
ommend confinement  in  the  iwnit4<ntiary  for  life,  the  pre- 
siding Judge  slinll  so  sentence:  if  the  conviction  is  founded 
•olely  on  circumstantial  testimony,  the  presiding  judge 
may  lUMitence  to  coiifliu-nient  in  the  iienitcntiary  for  lif(>. 
&a)ic,  unlesK  the  prisoner  he  rtTommi^uded  to  iiu  n  y  by  tlu' 
Jnry ;  treason,  same  as  murder. 

/Winoi'.— Trt'rt'inn  ;  for  murder,  or  ar<nn  whi  ro  :i  human 
life  is  !i>-«t.  tlu'  ['Uiii-itiim-ut  <ti-;itli  r,r  iiiipris'nmicrit  not 
puceediiii:  fourteen  yean.  The  jury  shall  fix  tiic  puiiiah- 
riK  lit  by  their  veidlcl^or  npou  •  pica «f  gulltj the  eonrt 
shall  do  ^11. 

Indian'!.  Tile  f<illi)wiiic  <  riiiii  '<  jirf  jiuii i'^hnble  by  death 
or  confinement  in  the  State  prison  for  life,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  jury:  arsen  If  a  IJfb  be  Icet;  miuder  in  tb*  tot 
degree;  treason. 

7o«rfl.— Murder  in  the  first  degree,  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life,  at  the  diwrn-tion  of  the  jiir>-,  or.  if  the  offender 
pleiiM  guilty,  tin'  court  iiiu>^t  (li'^iL'mito  ^vliicli. 

Kiiiiiii*. — Miirdrr  in  thi'  lifst  ilcgii-r,  trcu'^mi. 

A>(i/iH  I  v.— A  r.M-ii  wfii  ie  hnman  life  is  iik-.t  ;  tnunlt  r, 
dcatli  or  iuittri.suumcui  in  the  penitentiary  fur  life,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  jury ;  treason,  deatti  ni-  c<ii)finement  in  the 
penitentiary,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  years, 
iu  the  dlscretinu  of  thojurr. 

Zxmi«iaRA.~Arson ;  burglary  with  intent  to  commit 
npe,  eto. ;  mnrder,  or  poimniog  with  aoeb  intent :  rape ; 
•urviTor  ef  a  duel  wbenin  one  of  the  parties  was  killed ; 


Jfaiac.— The  death-penalty  abolished  alMolatetar. 

jraniCnHi.— Afwm  'or  secet^sor;'  thmto^  deam  «r  tn* 
prlwnment  In  (he  penitentiary  not  hm  tlnn  IItb  noir  more 
than  twenty  yeataf  huming  a  puUie  halldlng  or  con- 
apiring  to  bum  (be  tame,  death  or  IraprtwBnient  in  the 
penitentiaijfornot  more  than  fifteen  years;  burning  orde- 
etraying  an  aneoal  or  mugiur.ine  or  naval  stores  «>r  attempt- 
ing oir  conspiring  to  burn  th(^  same,  death  or  cfmflnement 
In  tbe  p<-nitentiary  for  not  less  than  tbuc  uur  mf>re  than 
ten  years;  bamiiqcan  onthonse  not  pareei  of  adwelling- 
houiK',  etc.,  death  (Mr  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  nut 
letis  tlmn  three  nor  more  than  twelve  years;  carnal  abuse 
of  a  child,  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  pi-nltenfiary  not 
leHs  than  eighteen  months  nor  mure  than  twenty-one 
years;  murder,  death;  treason,  death  or  confinement  in 
the  penitentiary  not  Ipss  than  m%  nor  more  than  twenty 
years. 

JfaMOi-Rii.'i-f^".— MiirJer  in  the  fli-st  do^-rre,  the  jury  to 
determiiK-  tlif  il<  rrr^e. 

Mirh\<yin .—T r<  :\^(\\\ .  The  revlnioii  of  1833  punished  mnr- 
dt  r  iu  tlic  first  iIi  ltuu  with  <k;itli,  Imt  that  of  1840  ouiitttd 
the  death-penaity  in  mujiU-r,  liavinj;  it  only  in  cases  of 
tteason. 

Minnrtota. — Death-penalty  i»l»oli.shcd,  except  that  when- 
ever upon  tbe  trial  of  any  ih  tvoh,  upon  an  indictment,  for 
murder  in  the  first  de^^v.  ttic  Jury  "hall  have  agreed  uiion 
11  VI  riiirt  of  guilty  ot  sik  li  (•ilru<  r,  su.  h  jury  may  also  de- 
ti;]'mtue  that  the  {<cr&oM  »o  coLivict'  d  ithail  bo  punished  by 
death,  and  if  they  so  reiKl'  r  th<  Ir  verdict  the  penNQ  SO 
C'lnvii-ted  shall  be  punished  by  (ic<ith. 

Mi*'i*»ippi. — Pemohs  convicted  of  ;irson  in  thi'  first  de- 
griie,  of  rape  or  kindred  crimes,  or  of  Kiunlcr,  iIkiII  suffer 
di'Uth,  unlests  the  jury  shall  by  their  vcnlict  fix  tlic-  imri- 
iahment  at  iuipriitonmcut  in  the  penileutiaty  lur  Uie.  Fur 
tteaMn,  death. 

JiMtOHri. —Murder,  llrst  degree,  death,  the  degree  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  verdict  under  inatmctions  of  the  court ; 
rai>e,  death  or  uuuiteutiary  not  loss  than  Ave  years,  iu  the 
diseietion  of  tna  Jniy;  (naeou,  death  or  eonBuenMiit  in 
the  penltontiaiT  not  uh  than  ten  years. 

Mtmsiba.— aiuder  in  tiie  flist  degree. 

if«Mii«.— Anon,  when  a  life  or  lives  are  lost;  tnntder  la 
•rit  degree. 

Stm  2raRpfihmiir~Marder  in  tiw  int  degree,  the  Jury  to 
detemlne  the  degree^  and  on  a  plea  of  guilty  tha  eonrt  to 
do  so. 

Kem  Jtrteg. — Murder,  first  degree,  aidera,  abetton^ 
eellors,  and  procurers ;  treason. 
Nam  >Vh^Knrder  In  the  fltet  degree  and 


A^orf*  OiroJIna,— Burglary ;  the  sun  ivor  of  a  <lut  I  retnilt- 
ing  iu  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  thereto;  wilful  mur- 
der ;  rape ;  an  accessory  before  the  fact  in  any  felony  pun- 
ishable with  death.  The  puuiahment  of  death  in  oaoee  ft 
arson  only  was  abolished  in  1S74. 

OAio.— Ibnder  to  tha  fint  degree. 

OrrpsB,!— Mnite  In  the  fint  dcgrce  j  treason. 

i1nHH||faaaiB.'<^Hnider  fa  the  first  degree^ 

JHMs  JUmmT.— The  death-penalty  was  aboUahed  in  tUs 
Stat* In  18Bi,batiA  MW  ItwissaaoCtd  ttat "•easy per* 
iion  who  shall  eoismit  nnider  whJla  nndsf  aanteaee  of 
imprisonment  Ibr  liUs  shall  ba  hangad  by  the  naek  natil 
dead." 

Ssalh  ChroliiMi.— Arson;  mnidev;  rape. 

Jiiwasiess.— Mnrder  in  the  fint  degree,  hnt  the  eonrt  nsy, 

on  recommendation  of  the  Jniy,  commute  the  pnnialuBsni 
from  death  to  imprisonment  ror  life  in  the  penitential^. 

'/V/<M.— Death  occasioned  by  arson  is  made  murder;  mur- 
der iij  tbe  first  degree;  poi^jnry  to  a  material  fact  in  a  cap* 
itat  case  if  the  person  accused  of  the  capital  felnnT  is  Cea* 
victed  and  suttera  the  p«^nalty  of  death  ;  treaani,  death  er 
imprisonment  for  life,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Jury. 

Vtmtmt.—Knon  where  lifo  is  lost;  mnrder  in  tbe  first 
degree,  the  degree  to  be  determined  by  the  Jniy  on  oonvio- 
tion,  and  on  plea  of  guilty  to  be  determined  hf  the  eonrt 
on  examination  of  the  witneiMea;  treason. 

I'lj-jriMm.— Murder  in  the  first  degree;  a  convict  guilty 
of  felony  if  he  kill,  wound,  or  inflict  other  bodily  ityury 
upon  one  if  death  ensues  ;  tre:uKf<n. 

WeM  Virf!in'm.-~Kr*an  in  the  night-time,  death  or  con- 
tiiiLiucut  fur  life,  in  the  discretion  of  the  jnry,  but  if  they 
find  tli;it  lU  thf  time  no  ix-rsfin  ■wm  in  the  building,  not 
less  tliuu  live  yniis;  a  nmvu  t  ftmlty  of  killing  an  officer 
or  ^ru.irii  or  wilfully  iullii-tin^  an  iujury  from  whieh  druth 
on-uli-s  ;  the  Mlr\i\iirof  a  ilurl  riftultiUi.'  iu  the  dr:Lth  iif 
one  of  tttf  (Mrties  thereto  ;  nuirdi  r  i:i  tin-  tir^t  degree,  ex- 
cept, if  111 c  jury  convict  of  niurder  in  t!n^  tir-t  ilegree.  they 
may,  in  their  discretion,  further  fiiul  that  he  !•«■  piini.ih«4 
by  (  (iiitiiit  iEient  in  the  penitentiary.  If  sui  h  further  find- 
ing i)e  not  added  to  their  verditt,  the  a<x  uM  d  sh.ill  be  pun- 
ished with  ;  hut  if  .idded  lie  shall  («•  punished  by 
coiiliut  uii  iit  in  tlie  [leuiieut iiiry  during  bis  life,  and  no 
pardnu  ^hull  he  ;.Tiuiled  him  uulewt  hi.<  iiiaocme*'  be  •  sMb- 
lished  tu  the  ii.it liifiM^tioit  of  the  governor.  If  th-  .i*:i:u.«M] 
plead  guilty  of  murder  in  the  firstdegree,  scnt<  ure  of  death 
or  Confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  life  sh^iW  V>p  priv 
uounced  U(>on  liiiu  hy  the  court  as  may  sei  tu  riiiht,  lu  i!  .- 
jsame  luuuiier  aad  with  like  eflect  as  if  he  liad  Im-.  u  fo-.n;ii 
guilty  Ky  the  venlict  of  a  jnry.  Treas-m,  diath  or.  «;  tlie 
discretion  of  the  jury,  hy  confinement  in  the  penitentiary 
not  le«a  than  three  nor  more  than  ten  yean^ and  by  OOofia- 
cat  ion  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 

H  iteonsta.— In  this  State  eapital  pnnlAnmt  was  sMI* 
ished  In  1853.  . 

Capital  panUbaant  is  required,  as  it  clearly  shonld  be, 
in  nearly  all  tha  Btatsa  to  be  privately  inflicted.  Tliete  is 
mooh  mora  terror  and  more  beneficial  reaolta  in  sodii  exe- 
cntions  than  In  ihosa  pnbHdy  adnlnhitored.  9ea  Cnifs 
jv>«CTpf«t  nf  fwrisliansl,  pwfined  toOsK  ASanndsM^s  Onm^ 
{hoI  Aet$;  Beooarta.  Crmn;  Lea.  flhpspililisn  eadf  Fnn$; 
Coppinger,  Capital  Puninhmeni;  Moir,  Ootpifol  iMnittkmrnt: 
U'SuUivau,  Capital  PaniahmeiU ;  Pilce's  HUtory  e/  CWsw; 
133  iVor^A  Ameneam  Beritm,  534:  Fialding's  /afiriiw  mIo  tk$ 
(  diwM  o/  the  Latt  Jiwnaie  ^  JMtsrs/  8tepliens%  BifNit 
of  Crimtnal  Imv, 

Modf*  of  Inflicting  C'ipif'il  /WwAmw?/.— T}ie  .Ti  \t« 
fre(|ueiitlj^' stoned  tlu  ir  cimiiiuil.s  i  ].e\  .  xx.  I'  l.  I>m  l  i;ni- 
ing  alive  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  a£  belong- 
ing to  tlie  oailii>^t  times  (Gen.  xszvlii  24),  and  WaS 
continued  under  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  few  instances 
(Lev.  XX.  14).  TLis  punisbnient  was  freqaeotb^  in- 
Hictcd  iu  nicdia^val  and  later  times  ujwn  heretics. 
Ihe  vestfll  virgiiw  of  l{onie  who  violated  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  buri«<i  Lilive.  and  the  »am<-  ].nni>hinent 
is  said  to  have  Iwien  iist'd  by  the  ancient  Bhtuiis.  Cru- 
cifixion was  couiuion  auong  the  AsexTians,  Persians, 
Egjptians.  Carthu;:inians,  Greeks,  and  Kotnans.  It 
was  abolished  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine, 
A.  D.  330.  Usmting  hy  a  machine  for  stranglimr  eriin- 
imh  is  the  method  used  in  Spain  and  its  dependencies. 
T?e!ii  ;i(!inL',  the  decolldti't'  (A  (lio  Romans,  was  itifro- 
(Itii  i  il  iuu)  Mii^daiid  from  Noruiand^'  by  William  the 
(  '<  iKHieror  ill  luTti  as  a  lofts  ignominious  moil c  of  ptit- 
ting  noble  crinjinals  to  death.  Waltheof,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, waj<lhe  first  w  executeil.  '1  he  invention  of  the 
guiUotine  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Joe^h  Ignatius  GoiUotiiK 
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after  whom  it  was  nnmcfl,  in  1TS9.  Itwns  maAe  a  mode  ] 
f)f  i'a|iil;il  luitii^liiinTit  :ii  I'r.mct'  in  IT'.i'J.  I'lllifie-r.  a 
higliwaynirin,  wa.s  lirxt  txtxiilcd,  and  Daiiirrtninnt  waB 
Its  first  pulitiotl  virtim,  Aup.  21,  1702.  Dt-ath  hy  boU- 
ins  was  pretk-ribed  by  statute  22  lien.  VIII  {{531). 
The  act  was  repealed  in  l.')47.  The  firwi  execution  in 
Boeland  by  hanging,  drawin^r.  and  r^iiartcring  was  that 
aurice.  tltc  son  of  a  nobleman,  in  1241.  Malefac- 
tom  8t(T<)ci  in  a  (-art  under  the  pllow>',  with  the  rui>e 
ronnd  tlieir  nceks,  nnlil  the  siirnal  was  ,t;iven  ;  the  [ 
curt  Wii.i  dniwn  a'vay  and  ilic  criminal  wa.s  letV  hang- 
ing. l!<arl  Ferrers,  wlm  was  handed  May  5,  IHV),  was 
the  fint  ezecnte<l  by  the  drop.  Ilan^ing  in  chains,  or 
nbbetiM,  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  Jolv  25, 
1834.  u  London  the  place  of  execution  was  nsnaily  at 
Tyburn  tintil  17X3.  Fnmi  17s:;  to  1^('>S  it  was  iti  fr  uit 
of"  Neweate.  In  ISfiM  an  act  was  passed  pndiihiting 
))uMie  exei-iitinns,  and  dim  ting  tMt  thcgr  take  place 
within  the  walls  of  pristma.  (N.  C.  M. ) 

CAFTURK.  Cajiture  of  property  in  time  of  war 
has  been  greatly  limited^  in  recent  warfare.  Public 
property,  says  Field  in  his  Internatiotud  Code,  |  840. 
must  he  nspected  and  protected,  so  long  as  not  use<l 
for  niil.t.iry  purposes,  in  the  following  cases:  (1) 
Ijiirhthou.ses,  storm-si  ni.iN.  iiiieriK'eaniccanaU,  siibnia- 
rine  cables,  an  1  all  strui  tuns  and  e.stablishments  ex- 
dvaively  tor  the  uses  of  peueeful  intercourse.  (Hut  a 
belligerent  mav  destmy  or  impair  these  for  self-preser- 
vation, l  (2)  I'alaecs  and  offioee  of  government,  balls 
•f  le^ishtion  and  of  jostke,  ehindlies  sad  t«ia|Mes  of 
idifion,  hospitals,  and  other  estaUishnients  or  an  ex- 
dnsiTelly  relifrion.H  or  eharitable  charai!ter.  (3)  Mu- 
seums, palleriea  of  art,  uiomimonts  and  works  of  art, 
llbrarie.?,  i>Hik.s,  and  nr.itm.s<;ri|its;  olitiervatories  and 
scientitiu  iiistruuients  j  depositories  of  state  papers  ami 
paUie  aidUTGS  of  historical  records,  ncientific  instru- 
nenls,  muniments  of  property,  judicial  and  legal  docu- 
ments, and  other  institotions  of  civil  edtication  and 
culture.  This  rule  is  sustained  by  writers  on  interna- 
tional law,  but  it  is  .sometimes  violated  by  belligerents. 

Tlie  nilos  a.-i  to  tlie  capture  of  private  property  both 
on  land  and  sea  ore  conflicting.  Acwrding  to  strict 
law,  a  belligerent  lias  the  right  to  seize  and  appropri- 
ate or  destroy  any  property  of  the  cnemv  found  in  the 
country'  on  the  happening  of  the  war ;  out  in  practice 
this  right  is  now  seUoM  eieraiaed.  As  ta  private 
property  in  the  enemv's  tenitoiy  loond  bv  an  invading 
amy,  it  is  nuw  r.insiacrcd  the nde  as  we  11  as  tho 
tice  to  ah.-'tain  I'rom  any  injoiy,  seizure,  or  unFlu.statiun 
cxcejtt  sueli  as  military  exigencies  require.  The  most 
difficult  question  arises  upon  the  right  of  capture  of 
private  property  of  the  enemy  at  sea.  Up  to  tnc  lat  kt 
part  of  the  eighteenth  oentniy,  nentral  ships  bearing 
enemy's  goo<ls,  and  nentoal  goods  borne  enemy's 
skips,  were  (le<'lared  by  some  nations  to  be  tainted  with 
belfigerency,  and  lialiie  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 
This  do<!tnne,  so  lar  a.^  n  latini:  to  neutral  shij>s,  wa.s 
abandoned  by  the  nation.^  jiarties  to  the  armed  neutml- 
ity  of  1 7H0.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  l>s.^r>  it  was  de- 
clared that  "  a  neutral  flag  covers  enenur's  goods,  with 
tlie  exception  of  oontraband  of  war;  and  nendnl  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag."  The  original 
parties  til  the  Declaration  of  I'nris  witp  (Irc.'it  Britain, 
An-.lrja.  IVanee,  I'nussia,  Ku.sHia,  Sardinia.  an<l  Tur- 
key ;  and  it  hits  since  Ix^en  adopted  by  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Fortugal,  Denmark,  the  r^iwan  States  (Italy], 
snd  Buuiy  otners,  including  most  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can GovemsientB.  The  United  States  (iovemment 
has  rooofnised  the  doctrine  in  treaties  with  Tsrioiia 
countries.  Tt  ban  been  j)r»pofed  further  to  limit  mari- 
time capture  .w)  as  to  exclude  all  private  property, 
whether  of  the  ciirmy  or  a  m'utral,  exeejit  eoniialimi  1 
of  war.  Thia  diM  trine  is  supported  by  those  holding 
advanced  views  of  international  law  and  by  nations 
pimncnslii "  a  lar.'e  cominen-e  without  adciiuate  naval 
jiintootion.  The  gn;at  naval  powers,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, are  decidediv  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  a  nde 
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I  which  would  deprive  them  of  many  of  the  benefits  of 
their  otl'erisive  niarititiic  sln-nLrtli.  it  is  imt  ^l^lll.al)le, 
therefore,  that  the  rule  of  absolute  excmpUon  from 
seisnre  or  violation  of  private  pmperty  of  the  enemy  at 
sea  will  soon  be  admitted  into  the  law  of  nations.  See 
OoNTBABAND  OP  Was.  (a.  r  &) 

CAPUCHINS  {Ordo  ^fnnmm  Capncrnmntm)  IN 
9<.-o  Vol  V    -^'^-'^'^A-  Capu<  hins  are  a  bnineh  of 

p  Ti  Am'  the  Kruneisean  onit  r.  distinguishes!  by  ^.'reat 
' 'f  ■,  iWccticism,  and  in  dn's.H  bv  the  IiwhI  {mpjnic- 
t  II.  f.  j.  c/o^  (viyioMcAc),  wliciii  c  their  popular  name. 
Introduced  into  France  ic  1574,  and  befriended  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  they  were  diosen  as  chanlanis  to  the 
FVenoh  military  posts  in  North  .-Vmcrica,  They  laliorwl 
in  Acadia  and  the  adiaecnt  British  i^wseRsionn.  in  Hrazil, 
and  ill  tlui  West  Inaies.  In  1(>42  they  had  pernianc  iil 
mi.ssionary  stations  on  the  Kennebec  and  I'enobscot 
rivers,  Me.  From  1722,  Mississippi,  and  Jjouisiana  up 
to  its  annexation  to  the  United  btates.  wen-  under  the 
almo.st  excliLsive  religious  guidance  of  the  CapuehiiiH. 
The  French  Ke volution  nearly  destroyed  the  order.  At 
present  the  Capuchins  have  a  seminar?'  at  Cnlvarv,  Wis., 
and  houses  at  ("alvar}'.  Milwaukee.  I';tt>liiir_',  lli  rman. 
Pa.,  Utiea,  SynK-usc,  N.  Y.  (2  houses],  and  Fort  IjCC, 
N.  J.  (J.  V.  o'c. ) 

CAPVB.XRA,  a  South  Amnican  quadruped  of  the 
s^e  Vol.  V.  fii'n'lv  HifdrodtarideB  and  older  Rodetttia; 
p.  7i  Am!  the  ffylrochnrus  cnpj/bara,  noted  as  by  fiv 

Irf',-,  'P; .      the  lart'cst  exi.stinir  representative  of  the  or- 

Kiiln,  ed.).     ,    ^      i-i_-.ii         i   -  <r  .i 

derto  winch  It  iK-loni-'S,  bcmL; sonic 4  tret  ImiL'. 

It  has  a  somewhat  hog-like  luspect,  with  a  ma.ssive  body, 
moderately  long  limbs,  large  head.  Hunt  muzzle,  long, 
coarse,  scanty  hair,  small  eyes  and  cars,  uncleft  muffle, 
Webbed  feet,  and  no  tail.  The  color  is  dull  reddish- 
brown  above,  brownish-ydlow  below.  The  toes  of  the 
Ibreftet  are  four,  of  the  nind  three,  terminating  in  large 

hoof-likc  nail-s.  The  skull  is  niassiv<',  with  deep  zygo- 
matic arches  and  Iohl'  paroi-cipital  pro»'cs«-cs  :  the  palate 
extends  Kick  nt  tlu-  li-.-th.  au'l  tl;i>  im  isivc  tiiraniina  arc 
small;  the  mandible  has  a  small  ma,sscterie  ridvc  ;  the 
dental  formula  is  the  same  as  in  Caviidcp,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  Hystricinc  series  of  rodents  (/>.  vi.  J 1  ]  ! : 
the  uj)pcr  incisors  are  sulfate  ;  the  molars  arc  remark- 
ably complicated  by  foldings  id'  the  enamel,  which  di- 
vide them  into  more  or  fewer  transverse  lolies  cemented 
together,  llie  back  upper  molar  indeed  having  twelve 
narrow  platea.  The  extreme  elongstion  of  the  back 
upper  molar,  and  the  eo-ordinatod  extension  bndnrard 
01  tho  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw,  which  is  so  great 
that  the  maxillary  Ixme  articulates  with  the  s^piampssl 
near  the  glenoid  li>,s.sa,  are  the  principal  charai  lers  of 
the  family  HuiirtH-Jiaeruht:  as  distinguished  lk>m  Ca- 
tfiuke.  In  baoits  the  capybara  is  aquatic,  I'requenting 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  toe  continent  from  tiuians  to 
Jm  Fbta.  and  westward  into  portions  of  Pen  and  Bo- 
livia.   (SeeCAVY.)  {r..c.) 

CAU.\CARA.  an  American  ranacitms  binl  of  the 
family  /aAw/uVir.  sub-family  1  '>/>;),■  n-iniT ;  the  I'nh/lnj- 
nu  camoara  or  J*,  thnmx  of  naturalists.  In  certain 
technical  characters  of  the  skull  and  scapular  arch  this 
genos  is  aUied  cksebr  to  the  typical  falcons ;  the  exter- 
nal ehanofeert  are  more  those  of  the  bnzsard-hawks, 
wliile  in  its  indolent,  slovenly,  and  carrion-feeding  hab- 
its the  caracani  n>sembles  the  vultures,  Tho  l>eak  is 
long,  highj  coiiipri -^ved,  little  hooked,  not  t<K)thed.  with 
the  commissure  straight  to  near  the  end;  the  nostrils 
arcpecoliarindia^and  position,  lieing  obliqiiely  linear 
and  opening  high  in  tho  etltre  of  the  cere ;  the  head  is 
extensively  denuded  and  bristly :  the  shank  is  long  and 
almost  naked.  The  bird  is  nearlv  or  about  2  feet  lonir, 
with  the  wing  about  16  inches,  tnc  tail  about  10;  the 
color  is  blackish,  nmre  i.r  les*  extensively  and  retularly 
barred  with  yeilovM.vli-white ;  the  tail  whit!>h,  wiih  a 
broad  bla<'k  terminal  zone  and  nunu  nnis  narrow  M  irk 
bars;  the  bill  and  feet  yellowish.  The  cam.  ara  inhab- 
its the  entire  southern  border  of  tlu>  Unit<'d  States,  and 
thenoe  extends  into  Mexico  and  tropical  America:  in 
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places  where  food  ii  ebondut,  as  tbont  Blanghte^ 

nmuKSS,  it  somctiniL's  c»)npn  L'nt''s  in  largo  numbers. 
Unliki!  most  hawks,  it  walks  witii  tiiM;  uii  the  ground. 
The  riiititl  State's  liinl  i.s  tt  ncnilly  rated  lu?  a  variety 
(aiuhilxDi't)  of  tlie  Suiith  Auifricaii  /*.  thanu.  A  sec- 
ond and  (luite  distinct  ppwios  ot"  the  pcnns  {P.  lutonu) 
iDhablt.s  tlic  isliind  ui'  Guadalupe,  uff  the  vest  coast  of 
Mcxieo.  (e.  r.) 

CAIIBONDALE.  a  city  of  Jackson  co..  111.,  is  on 
the  llliitois  Central  Railroad,  .5f>  mil**  N.  of  Cairo  and 
niiloa  S.  H  of  St  I/mis.  on  tht;  Illinois  t'.  ntnil 
Kailnnid.  the  St.  Louis  (\.al  R.iilro.id,  and  the  (iniml 
T..\v<T  ( 'arliondali'  Hailnia.i.  It  (  utitjiins  two  ho- 
ttik,  two  bank.s,  twu  weekly  newspapers,  hIx  chun  hes, 
six  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  Southern  Illinois  Noruial 
University,  fouoded  in  1869.  It  has  lhi«e  floar-miUs, 
WDoncn-faetory,  two  msehioe-ehops,  wad  minor  indns* 
Irieji.  It  ha.s  five  parks;  its  prnjiertv  is  value<l  at 
$2,.'»(Ht,iNM),  the  yearly  exj  K'liMn  are  ifT.^tX),  and  the 
public  debt  is  $4"iO,i»ihi.  Jt  was  .•<ettiwi  in  IH.'if),  and  in- 
oorporalcd  in  i  Mls  ii*  a  city,  and  no  liquor  ia  sold  in  iu 
Po]iuIatii)n,  li'Jia. 

CAUCANO,  (jriULio,  an  Italian  poet  and  novelist, 
WU.S  lM*ni  at  Milan,  Aug.  7,  1812,  ot  a  patrician  fam- 
illy.  After  preliminary  studies  at  Turin  he  studied 
kw  at  the  University  of  Pavia.  Befi)ro  eonipleting  his 
studies  he  piiM'.-lii'ij  in  I "^  I't  a  romam-e.  Lit  J-Hn  Torn: 
In  iS^J'.t  ti»..s  w.i.-i  tiiliovved  by  Aiif/rlo  .]Jin'<i.  a  tuiu'liing 
btory  (if  a  vill.i_'e  uirl,  whieh  soon  pa^>  l  thrximh  ten 
CilttiiMid  and  waii  translated  into  French  and  Uemian. 
In  the  rerolotion  of  Mareh,  184S,  he  took  sn  active 
Dort,  being  secretary  of  the  pipvisioaal  GtovMiMBent  of 
Loinl>ariip  and  bein;;  sent  to Tkrls  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. \\  hen  banislied  by  the  Austrian  f  Inveniment  in 
ist'.i.  he  ri'tin-il  to  Switzerland,  ami  al'terwanis  .s|>ent 
two  vr.irs  in  Picdinunt.  After  llu'  war  ut'  Italian  inde- 
pen  leii 'e  in  IS.V,)  lie  wasapuointeij  by  the  natiunal  (Jov- 
erninent  inspeetor  of  idkOOls  in  the  provitux^  of  .'^lilan. 
lie  aftcrvrardd  beomie  a  member  of  the  Ho/al  Lom- 
bard In.stitute  of  Sdenoes  and  of  the  Supenor  Ootm- 
cil  of  Publie  Instnietion.  In  I87(j  he  iK-eanie  a  sumator 
of  the  kini^'doni.  He  had  eontinuerl  liis  literary  aetiv- 
ity,  ppMlni-inir  a  number  nf  domestic  and  poi)tdar  nov- 
els, of  whieh  the  iM  .st  known  is  Ihiminnn.  He  has  aL<o 
published  three  trage<lie.H,  two  volumes  of  lyric  poems, 
and  a  !«cries  of  biographies  of  distin^uishea  men.  A 
8cle(;t  edition  of  his  works  w;ls  imblisbed  «t  Florence 
in  fi Mir  volumes  (1861-70).  Uia  last  romance,  which 
appeared  in  1876,  Oahtrte  Camifla,  is  founded  on  an 
t'[i>u.l(?  of  the  war  of  independen-e.  Tn  !s|;i  he  be- 
^Mti  the  translation  into  Italian  fil'  SliakesjK'are's  plaj'S, 
win -li  lie  lias  finally  aeeiiiii[il:slteil  in  IS^J  in  twelve  vol- 
nutes.  In  it  he  Urn  oljHcr^ed  the  ni<xit  exact  fidelity  to 
tlie  original,  while  the  st^le  ha^  been  univenally  praised. 
Ilia  poetry,  as  well  as  his  other  works,  is  markied  a 
rcliiriuns  spirit  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  TspraMBtatiTe 

of  ill''  s  li'inl  of  Manzoni. 

('.Vi;l>lNAl>.  or  {'ahiiinalGro8B>:ak.  a  eonirofltra) 
C)e«eine  pa.s.s«  ri!ie  bird  of  the  family  Frini/i/liilit ,  the  Cnr- 
tli'iiitlis  f  »Vv/(i(Vnji'.f  of  authors,  itdiabiting  more  .south- 
erly portions  of  the  United  Stale.s,  and  noted  alike  for 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  the  richness  of  iU  son^c. 
It  is  also  known  us  the  Virginia  red-bird  and  Viicinia 
nightingale — the  latter  a  mo«t  misleading  term,  as  there 
is  no  bird  of  the  United  States  which  in  the  least  re- 
sembles tlu'  Kun>p<'an  nigbtiiiLfule.  ITie  eardinal  is  8 
or  '.t  inches  long  ;  the  wing,  about  .'lit ;  the  tail,  4;  the 
head  is  adonied  with  an  elegant  pointed  cre«t ;  in  the 
male  the  general  plumage  is  a  briulit  red,  ranging  from 
vermilion  to  a  more  nwy  tint,  oliv  nred  with  ^y  on  the 
the  back ;  the  face  with  a  black  mask ;  the  bdl  red:  the 
female  is  hn>wnish.  paler  and  somewhat  ochraoeoroi  be- 
low, but  CH'Sled  like  the  male,  and  with  more  or  less 
red  on  tlie  crest.  wini'S.  tail,  anil  nndcr  parts.  This 
b'rd,  of-iriVinL'  ajipearance  and  I  rilliaiit  ^ol•al  powi  r~. 
abonntls  in  tfie  Southern  States,  Inx-oming  Icks  nnnier- 
ous  in  the  Middle,  and  rarely  reaching  New  England. 
A  variety  (C  v.  ignevt)  oocun  along  our  Mexican  boiUcr 


and  thence  southward :  it  is  very  similar,  but  the  black 
mask  is  nurowed  or  Dr»)ken  on  the  foreheaid.  Jv.mo 
other  species  inhabit  the  wanner  iiari.s  <>\'  America. 
The  Texas  or  parrot  billed  cardinal  l /'//•'/'"'"(  /(i  tn'n- 
uattt)  Ijtdongs  to  a  different  genns,  eharaeter:/.t-<l  bv  the 
ver>*  short,  stout,  tumid  bill^  with  ver>'  strongly  convex 
eulmen  and  sinuous  commiSijure;  iu  form  a4id  sise  it 
resembles  the  ordinary  eardinal,  but  the  bill  is  whiUah: 
there  is  no  bbick  thiuilet;  the  plumage  is  aahy-browo, 
paler  below,  with  crimson  or  carmine-red  in  definite 
areas  on  the  crest,  throat,  breaat,  mid-line  of  belly,  and 
leallars  of  the  wings  and  tail.  All  tlu>e  birds  am?* 
closely  in  their  habits,  hauntiiiL'  slindiberv-,  chappand, 
or  other  thick  undergrowth,  from  the  heart  of  which 
issue  their  rich  rolling  note:),  while  the  |h  rlurmeni  are 
hid  Ham  the  view.  Xhe  neal  ia  buik  in  the  tliickaA 
bashea,  for  die  moat  part  of  inteitwined  raotleta.  Iiark- 
strips,  an  !  s:m"liir  materials ;  the  e.;i:s  .ire  alioul  (oat  in 
numlMT,  ruiluT  tllii)tical  than  oval,  an<l  very  heavily  a  il- 
onnl  all  over  with  liruwn,  gr.iy,  and  other  iicutnil  lint*.. 
The  birds  feed  ehielly  u\y>n  »ee<ls  and  fruitii,  like  other 
t^ingiUidfr,  and  are  not  migrator}'.  (K.  C.) 

CARKY,  Henby  Cuaeles  (  17<.<3-I879).  the  |Ereatc« 
of  American  economists,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec 
15.  1793:  Iwingtho  oldest  son  of  Matiiew  (,'arey  fn.A- 
in/rn).  His  father  tfH)k  especial  pam-s  with  his  edu- 
cation, even  tniiniii:-'  l.im  in  the  obscr\ aii'  ti  and  study 
of  economic  liuts  lus  they  walked  the  stn-ets  together. 
He  early  developed  practical  t.ilcnt ;  in  his  ninth  vear 
he  attended  the  first  trade-sales  in  New  York,  where 
he  called  "  the  little  bookseller,"  and  iu  bis  twelfth 
he  took  cbai&e  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  his  father's 
firm.  In  1812  1w  served  in  the  militia  raised  for  the 
defence  of  Philadelphia.  In  1  1 4  he  became  t  lie  s«^ioiid 
partner  in  his  father  »  firm,  and  continued  in  ilie  busi- 
ness of  publishing  and  booksellinL'  until  1>  .i..  In 
182K  his  firm  became  Washington  Irving's  publishcre, 
to  that  antbor's  expreas  satiafactioo,  as  indeed  they 
were  known  as  the  mMt  spiritad  aadawisatic  hoaaeiB 
the  trade. 

In  I.H."I3,  Mr.  Carey  bought  a  honsc  in  Bnrlin-jt  n, 
N.  J.,  where  he  resided  until  IS.').').  On  his  retin  uji  nt 
fniiii  il;e  book-business  in  is;;i:i  he  iuvc^icd  a  r>art  of 
his  tortunc  in  a  paper-mill,  in  which  he  snstaineu  heaxj 
losses  daring  the  depressing  years  1  s;t7— lo.  I  hiring  lua 
icaidence  in  New  Jersey  he  Iclt,  as  did  the  people  gen- 
eraOjr,  the  oppressions  gmwing  out  of  the  monopoly 
granted  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Co.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  submit  tamely  to  a  corporation 
which  levied  toll  at  its  plea.snre  upon  the  interronrw 
between  the  two  chief  cities  of  the  eountr>',  and  which 
showed  the  grossest  favoritism  to  the  Imsiness  interests 
of  its  directors  and  stockholders.    He  began  a  war  of 

Iiamphlets,  petttaoOB,  and  newspaper  articles  wbidi 
breed  the_  company  to  a  public  defence  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  franchises  were  exercised,  and  then  to  a 
reform  of  the  worst  abuses  of  its  exet  piional  i.tiWers. 
Mr.  Carey  thus  iM-uan  that  struggle  to  secure  the  ^v- 


erniental  ri'pulation  of  the 
whieh  still  is  in  progress. 

In  18.55,  Mr.  Carey  returned  to  Pbihwlelnhia,  whore 
he  lived  aa  •  idarea  nvtlena*  nntil  hia  oeatb.  His 
spacTnas  house  at  Vmtn  and  Wah>tit  Sttccts,  where  the 

"Carey  Cullwtion  "  <d'  jiicf  nrcs  and  bis  librarv  of  statis- 
tical ami  iroiioniic  litcr.Unre  w«  juTanL  -  d,  was  the 
scene  of  wei-kly  reunions  in  wlm  li  tin-  \i.-Hor  to  I'liiln- 
delphia  met  with  some  of  the  pleasantcst  and  the  uiubt 
characteristic  society  of  the  city.  Especially  during  Uie 
hospitalities  of  the  Centennial  year  these  gatberiagi 
were  thronfred  by  distinguisbed  vintors,  who  cber- 
isheil  hia  friendship  by  constant  correspondence  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  social  intercourse  be  was 
bni.sque  but  (lilitdii  fnl.  full  of  anecdote  and  rinii- 
irsceiice  and  of  ri'^  klc>«  atid  humorous  sjiecvhes.  ex- 
hibiting a  racinoss  and  inten.«e  individuality,  while  his 
inexhaustible  kindliness  won  him  the  personal  rcMfd 
of  all  who  realljr  knew  him.  His  family  circle,  in  wbidl 
be  was  the  most  tender  of  busfaauds  and  fiubem.  wis 
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brokea  iu  l<sl~  )>v  the  death  of  his  wife.  th<!  sister  of 
tiMirtiitC.  U.  U-^lio. 

In  1857,  umI  Mpun  in  1859,  he  vinted  Europe.  On 
the  former  visit  He  warned  Mr.  George  Peabody  of  the 

impcmlinK  panic  in  AuiericA,  and  Mr.  O^illan  in  I'.iris 
of  tin-  api>ru;v  li  of  the  Secession  minciutiii  ami  ihe 
d;ttii.'(  r  iu  I  111-  Union. 

Mr.  CwKf  bad  been  a  member  of  tlie  Rejtubhcan 
party  from  its  inoeptUMli  as  he  recognized  the  right  and 
watf  (o  oopoM  ooutitiiaonal  buxien  to  the  iitmd  of 
daveiv.  Lito  the  atmgi^  (hr  the  Union  he  entered 
with  his  whiik  heart,  unmiatinR  his  ft  How citizfn.^  hy 
voice,  pen,  hikI  |iorsonal  I'xamjde  to  ilu-  niMintiiiiince 
of  national  unity.  He  wius  iIil-  trii;<tfil  a-K  im  r  ot  lioth 
Mr.  Ldnoobi  and  Mr.  (Jhase,  the  latter  Huiinullini;  to 
him  the  plan  for  a  national  banking  systmi,  ami  tind- 
tog  his  m«cUctioofl  as  to  the  wesk  points  of  the  tint 
dnft  Mly  confirmed  by  ezperienoe.  In  politics  he 
rontinui'il  to  tak'  a  deep  inlere^it  to  the  last.  He  was 
a  meiulur  <<t'  tin-  constitutional  convenUon  of  1872 
which  prepart  il  tin-  new  om.stilution  for  1*«  nn.sylvania. 
and  KAve  vulualilc  aid  in  shapine;  its  provisions.  He 
oppiwied  the  poliey  of  a  rapid  and  wholesale  cuntraetion 
Ot  the  national  paper  curroney  inaugunUed  iu  1667  by 
Saonitaiy  McOuUoch,  believing  that  it  woold  inflict 
needless  mkI  widespread  suffering  upon  classes  whieh 
had  incorrod  debts  durini;  the  period  of  expansion,  and 
woidd  result  in  the  eurreney  of  wild  monetary  plans  and 
theories,  espeeially  amoni,'  the  owners  of  niorlk.'a>:t'il 
iSuins  in  the  West-  When  his  i'ears  were  rL-alizcd  in 
the  rise  of  the  <ireeid)ack  party,  he  ooiully  opi>oaed 
their  phll  to  cancel  all  bank  paper  ana  to  sahrtitute 
IkMMUoraofeaibM  ho  believed  that  tlie  oonntiy  banks 
oodd  not  etist  without  thttr  einniation,  ana  uiat  they 
were  of  prime  im|Hirtancc  i\s  local  oenbcs  of  business 
impulse  and  llieility.  He  favored  the  remonetization 
of  silver,  and  n'.'^i.ste<i  Mr.  Sluirinaii'a  plan  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  papuent.'s,  l)elieving  that  there  was 
no  necessity  to  umke  our  eurreney  dependent  upon  onr 
variable  and  uncertain  supplv  of  gold. 

For  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Carey  had  been  de- 
ca>*ini;  visibly.  He  felt  keenly  the  privations  and  re- 
strictions which  act-onipany  old  age,  although  his  im- 
nii'diatt?  t'aiuily  and  his  Iri'  inls  lust  no  opimrtunity  tu 
Ughteu  the  burden.  H>>  contnvcted  the  illness  which 
restdted  fatally  in  attendiiif:  u  meeting  of  the  Hibernian 


Society,  founded  bv  bi.n  father  in  1798,  and  died  Oct. 

~      ;  '  TilaaUalibniTtotlM 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 


13,  1879.    He  bei^'ucathed  hil 


Books  and  Doctrinfft—yit.  Carey  began  his  public 

car«?er  aa  an  tieoiiutni.st  hy  an  Kmi>/  on  the  Rate  of 
Uaz/tt*  Uf»'io;,  whieh  wa.-.  iii;uiily  a  reply  to  Mr.  N.  W. 
Sernor's  lectures  on  the  .same  subject.  In  this  he  re- 
fUted  what  has  been  called  "the  seesaw  theory"  of 
migea  and  pn>fit«,  then  so  current  among  orthodox 
eooMMBiflts.  In  1836  he  printed,  bat  did  not  noblish, 
The  Harmony  of  Nature,  aa  Bx^Sbited  m  (M  Lmu 
which  Kerjulate  tlut  Incrmie  of  the  Punulation  and  of 
the  Mf^tnx  of  Sttl>-fis(fnce,  ami  in  the  /iifitfifi/  of  tfie  In- 
(ert'ft  itj  till'  S"i'>'r'  niul  llif.  Siil)jnt,  l/ir  Lu iiilhinl 
and  the  IhuuU,  the  Otpitnlist  mnl  tie  Woiknutn,  the 
Plnnter  andtikt  Slate.  A  verj'  few  copies  still  exist. 
In  1837-10  appeared  bis  Ptincipia  qf  I^UUuxU  Econ- 
omy, in  three  volumes,  which  waa  tianahted  into  Ital- 
ian in  IS.'i,}  and  into  Swedish  in  1853-56.  In  18.38  ap- 
peared The  Credit  System  in  Franet,  Great  Britain, 
and  tin  i'nitid  Stutni.  which  is  an  ampler  treatment 
of  a  stihiect  disi  UAsed  more  brieliy  in  the  I'riiia)>hA. 
In  1840  he  concluded  this  first  group  of  his  writinirs 
with  a  pamphlet  on  the  Vurrmcy.  In  all  t  he.-*  works 
he  clalioratea  the  principle  that  there  is,  in  JSishop 
Butler's  phrase,  a  'Sronstitution  and  ooune  of  nature 
in  economical  matters  as  elsewhere — that  it  is  a  system 
of  harmony  and  ficncfieenoe,  expn  .s.sin  '  lu  us  the  ho- 
nevolenctr  <>t"  it.s  divine  Author,  an'l  »  xai  lly  ailaptcil  to 
the  needs  of  unr  liiimaii  nature.  The  l)ii.«iiie.'v<  of  the 
economist  is  to  learn  the  laws  of  the  economic  order ; 
that  of  the  atatewnan  ia  unply  to  reinova  all  *  ' 


to  the  free  play  of  those  laws.  From  tliis  he  drawa 
the  inference  that  Kovernmental  iuteri'ereuoe  in  tha 
economio  sphere  is  ndically  nuacbievoosi  that  iini»> 
stricted  commerce  between  the  nations  must  conduce 

to  thehoiefitof  each  and  all :  that  the  li  a-t  r.  strii  ted 
(ranking  systpni— he  c^tuira.-ts  illnnlc  biami  wiih  iVnn- 
sylvauia — is  the  safest  ;  ami  tliat  jiateriial  t'ovi  nuiient 
defeats  its  own  ends.  11  is  method  tbruugboui  is  the 
rcvenM!  of  that  of  the  orthodox  ecooomiita:  like  his 
father,  he  alwam  ma  hoagiy  for  fiMSto,  and  beUeved 
that  these,  ana  not  annmptions,  fhmished  the  lalh 

lia-sts  for  wioIueii»al  inve.stiL'atiun. 

With  thi.s  point  in  .Nlr.  Carey  ,s  learhint.'  H>nie  of  his 
European  di.si  ifiles  -M.  Bastiat.  M.  Henjauiin  IJanipal. 
llerr  Sehulze  lielitstscb,  and  Prof,  liuntield — stop.  It 
was  from  the  /Vtnctp/es  that  M.  Bastiat  derived  not 
only  the  doctrines,  but  most  of  the  aigomente  and 
many  illustrations,  of  hta  Barmmut  4eimomiaua 
(1850),  without  acknowledgment  of  any  sort  But 
Mr.  Carey  was  driven  bv  the  hanl  logic  of  facts  to  a 
further  de\ elopnieiit  of  fiis  system.  WIkh  tlie  I'linci- 
itl<:g  appeared  the  cnunlr>'  was  goinjf  throuu;h  lh»-  severe 
depression  which  economists  like  bis  father  ascribed  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  protective  system  in 
The  })cople  at  laigo  wen  satisfied  that  this  view  of 
causes  and  efiiecta  was  right,  and  in  1840  they  elected 
a  Whig  President  pledged  to  restore  the  protective 
tariff.     From  the  tariff  of  Mr,  ('.my  e\]tLi(cd 

iiothiiiLr  hut  a  prtilongation  of  the  (ii.s;i.-.ter.-.  iih<ier  whieh 
he  with  others  had  suffered  in  the  preceding'  years. 
But  he  was  fairly  staggered  when  be  saw  the  Govern- 
ment credit  restored,  moor  finding  employment,  caoital 
expanding  ita  vantona  in  legiunate  wwinew,  ana  all 
those  good  remHa  adbierad  whieh  he  should  have  pro- 
noun<«d  impo.ssihie.  He  was  sileiired.  and  until  ls48 
he  maintained  tliis  .silence,  studyintr  the  i  roliU  ni  in  the 
new  lights  ul  natiniia!  e.x jierienee.  By  ls47  he  reached 
the  conclusion  that  lie  had  under-estimated  the  number 
and  the  fbice  of  the  hindrances  which  may  Sliss  to  the 
beneficent  opeiadon  of  the  laws  of  eoonomie  order. 
He  parted  with  none  of  the  positiTe  nedts  of  his  eai^ 
lier  works,  but  he  came  to  see  that  in  some  circum- 
stances the  co-ordinating  power  of  Govenunent  is 
needed  to  secure  a  liarmonious  develo|)meiit  nf  na- 
tional industry  by  removing  the  hindrances  wliii  li  more 
developed  communities  may  find  it  to  their  u'lvanlase 
to  ofiier  to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  newer  uud  the 
less  developed.  In  1848  appeared  The  l\ut,  the  JWji- 
ent.  and  the  Ihture,  (Swedish  transUtion  by  S.  J.  Cal- 
lerholm,  Stockholm,  184^51),  devoted  mainly  to  a 
refutation  of  the  aissumptions  involved  in  Mr.  Hirar- 
do  s  theory  of  rent ;  in  ls.^1,  T/if  HnniKnn/  <>/  Inirrtxts, 
M<iiinfactnring  and  Commercial,  collected  from  the 
pages  of  The  Plow,  the  Lootn^nd  the  Anvil,  to  which 
ne  frequently  contributed.  These  were  followed  hf 
The  Sloxe-Tradtt  Domettic  and  Foreign  (1853);  Let- 
ters m  fUematiimat  Copj/riffht  (1853);  Letters  to  the 

President  on  the  Foreir/n  and  Domestic  Policy  of  thf 
Union  (1S,'),S);  and  his  SyMem  of  Social  Sn'rii<r,  in 
three  volumcM  (isriS-^y;  translated  into  German  by 
Carl  Adlcr,  3  vols.,  Mtinchcn,  1863-04;  2d  ed.  1866; 
also,  Berlin,  1866,  and  Wien,  1870;  abridged  by  Niss 
Kate  MoKean,  Phila.,  1 86-,  and  translated  from  this 
abridgment  into  German  and  Japanese).  This  is  his 
opns  marrnum,  and  may  be  said  to  complete  the  writ- 
ings of  )ii8  constnictive  period,  thofic  that  followed 
l.e  (iL'  iKi  upied  with  reiteration  and  defence. 

Kruni  first  to  last,  Mr.  Carey  elal»orates  the  principle 
of  hi.<4  earlie.st  works:  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
ec  onomic  order  which  exists  afmrt  from  all  our  noUooa 
and  desires ;  that  its  laws  are  always  beoeBcent,  but 
may  be  thwarted  by  human  wilfulness  or  stupidity ;  and 
that  the  bnsiness  of  the  economist  is  not  to  devise  but 
to  di.scover  thew  law.s,  and  that  of  the  stati  stuan  not  to 
override  hut  to  comply  with  them.  Ilf  tlnis  (Kcupies 
a  uiidiile  position  lutw^en  ((ptimists  like  (  Jodwin  and 
pessimiflta  like  Maltbus  and  Kicardo^  asserting  the jsood- 
uness  of  the  soaial  order,  but  admitting  the  posAiKly 
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of  itf*  <lLfL'ji(.  A)L':iiti.st  Miihhus  lie  aisscrtfi  tliat  the 
growtli  of  |)(i|uilation  is  .>*4.'lt'-rii;ul;itiim  in  every  well- 
l^overued  eomiiiuiiity,  uiul  that  ]>reiiaure  on  |>o])ula- 
tion  characterizes  the  earlier  and  not  the  later  stiiges  of 
aociety ;  io  this  aatMipotii^  Herbert  Speaeer.  Against 
Biosrao  he  sMecti  tnat  the  whole  hietorv  of  manldnd 


|HUVCM  a  (■^nistaot  pn>i.'rcss,  not  fruin  rich'T  (n  puorer 
aoils.  hut  the  reverse;  that  (he  "law  of  (iiniini>ii<_Ml  re- 
turn I'mrn  thetwiJ"  with  the  inereasi^  ut"  lalmr  ex)ti'niK^<l 
is  the  direct  reverse  of  tiie  tnitli  ;  ami  that  tiie  value  of 
land  is  derived  not  frum  the  iiium  li  an  i  inalieiiahlc 
properties  of  the  soil,  but  from  labor  expended,  tliiis 
antici|>uiiiig  and  disproving  the  agrarian  soeiuli&ui  which 
bases  itself  upon  ortn<j4lox  doctrines  as  to  land  and  land- 
ownerMliip.  Aeainst  Hume  and  Torrens  he  showed  that 
iiUMiev  jitays  an  active  part  In  iln-  im  lust  rial  eeniiriniy; 
that  it  IS  the  instrument  ui  a^-^iciatiun  ;i.h  wvW  u.h  of  ex- 
chan^'e  ;  that  iti»  accumulation  at  various  industrial  cen- 
troH  is  determined  not  by  demand  in  the  sense  of  simple 
need,  hut  hy  that  loeal  devdopment  of  industrial  tac- 
ult^  which  makes  money  more  useful  at  the  points  to 
which  it  tends  than  at  those  from  which  it  flows ;  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  other  checks,  it  will  gather  intu 
a  few  preat  centres  of  poniilati<in  where  its  previou.s 
aeeuniulation  has  enaliled  the  most  jierleet  organization 
of  labor.  As  against  the  English  school  genendly.  he 
showed  that  the  doctrine  of  a  wafB-ftnd  (aeoepted  in 
his  IMneipiet)  is  a  delnooa  leating  on.  no  bets;  Uiat 
diere  is  no  natnral  and  neoeaaary  rate  of  wa;^,  while 
there  are  neces-^ary  upper  and  lower  limits  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  waces ;  that  the  employer  finds  his  interests 
promoted  by  hiuh  watre.s  more  than  bv  low  ;  and  that 
the  constant  decline  in  the  value  of  all  the  acouiuula- 
tioDS  of  past  labor  results  in  a  tendency  to  equality  of 
condition  between  labor  and  capital,  the  former  grow- 
ing  oonatantly  in  power  to  command  the  aervioea  of  the 
latter.  For  the  prin'  of  a  thine  is  determined  hv  the 
cost  not  111'  its  [irodiictii m.  hut  of  it.s  rei>roduetion,  and 
with  ever>'  imiirovenient  in  method  or  advanee  in  art. 
and  often  by  the  mere  aeeumulation  uf  prixluct.^  the 
eOSt  of  teproduction  is  diminished.  Thiiii:s  tall  in 
falna,  man  rises.  Closely  related  to  this  definition  of 
pviee  are  hia  de6nitions  of  Vfiiiu-  and  of  vo«aUh.  Recog- 
nizing with  Ricanio  the  antithetic  relation  of  the  two 
conceptions,  he  oven-ame  the  iierennial  difficulty  ex- 
perienced hy  the  English  school  in  fixing  the  sense  of 
either  tenn.  Value  he  defined  as  the  measure  of  na- 
ture's r»'.sis(ance  to  our  obtaining  the  objects  of  our  de- 
sires ;  wealth,  as  the  meaaure  of  man's  victory  over  na- 
ture's re.nistamre.  Fioallyi  aS  against  the  whole  English 
school  and  its  American  repreeentativea,  he  showed  that 
unrestricted  commercial  intcrcotuae  be^oen  nations  of 
different  rank  in  industrial  <levelopment  often  results  in 
serious  injury  to  the  lesa  advanced  by  preventioR  the 
acruiuiilation  of  capital,  checking  the  development  of 
a  varied  industry,  destroying  the  power  of  mdustrial 
associations,  and  araining  the  oonDtiT  of  its  nooegr. 

Mr.  Cany 'a  vigorons  u  vocaqy  of  tbaae  poBlioiia  ioon 
won  fbr  Ilim  a  fbremost  place  aa  the  repreaentative  of 
the  TVtfei'fioiiist  party.  From  IS4><  till  \^^u  he  was  a 
eun.Htant  eonlrihutor  to  tlie  coliinins  of  Tkf  Trihiitif  ; 
but  in  18.j7  Mr.  Grei  lev  tor  a  time  abandoned  the 
struugle  on  the  paKSiige  of  the  tariff  law  which  still 
iiirther  reduced  the  duties  of  the  hoffisOBtal  tariff  of 
1H47.  "The  whole  world  has  gone  over  to  Free 
Trade,"  he  said.  "  If  you  will  wait  a  Bttle,"  replied 
Mr.  Carey,  "you  will  see  it  come  hack  to  Protection." 
Befnre  either  gentleman  die<l  the  vTcatest  of  English 
iicw.-.]i.n>ers  spoke  of  "  the  wa\'e  of  Proteetioni.st  senti- 
ment which  seemed  to  Ixi  swi'epin,i<  round  the  world." 
To  the  inception  and  the  fori;e  of  that  wave  Mr.  Carey 
contributed  va<sn  than  any  other  man.  Refore  he  died 
he  was  speaking  to  the  world  in  eight  European  and 
OM  Asalio  language;  he  waa  in  oorrespondaooa  with 
atateamen,  eotmomists,  and  statista  of  nearly  every  Ku- 
Rmenn  countPi':  and  his  autl^rity  wa.s  allecred  in  the 
dabates  of  American  uuugreaees  and  European  parlia- 


CAREY,  Matiikw  (1760-1830),  an  Amerii-nn  niiH- 
lisher,  economist,  and  philanthropist,  was  i>..rn  in  Dui- 
lin,  Jan.  28,  ITtV),  and  was  the  son  of  a  large  b  iki  r  uid 
contractor  for  the  army.  He  gave  no  promi.--  m  n- 
tal  foioe  in  hia  youth,  and  received  only  a  limited  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  waa  apprenticed  to  a  prin* 
ter  and  hook.^ellcr.  at  his  own  desire  and  in  spite  of  hi.H 
father  s  dislike  of  that  rallinii.  and  Ix-came  :i  voracious 
reader  of  such  twHjks  as  tame  in  his  way.  In  177'.*  he 
wrote  and  announced  for  publication  a  rmmjihlet  on 
The  Uraait  AWfxnty  of  an  ImmediaU  Rrpeiil  of  the 
Whclit  Penal  Code  against  the  Roman  CathoUc  The 
title  and  some  daring;  mottoes  on  the  proposed  title- 
psige  excited  so  much  indignation  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic committee  was  alarmed,  and  offered  a  reward  for 
the  ili.s<-oven,-  iif  the  author.  Young  Cany  ?,  f.ither 
procured  ita  sunpresaion  as  the  only  means  to  avoid  a 
prosecution,  ana  sent  his  son  to  Paris  with  letters  of 
uitroduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  gave  him  employ- 
ment in  his  printing-office  at  Pa-say.  After  a  year  ne 
returned  to  Dublin  and  got  work  on  The  FreemeaCt 
Jouninf,  and  in  1783  started  Thf  Voltmtefr'a  Jnunui 
tu  nroniiite  the  auMtation  then  coin;:  forward  f<.>r  the 
I)arlianieiitary  indenendence  of  Ireland.  He  was  ar- 
rested for  lilw  llinir  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  eomniitred 
to  Newgate  iintil  the  end  of  the  session.  Havimi  ex- 
hausted his  funds,  be  emigrated  in  the  fall  of  17^'4  to 
America,  Unding^  at  PhilMalphia.  ,  La  Fayette,  who 
was  then  on  a  vint  to  thfa  euuntry,  interested  himadf 
in  the  yoimg  Tri.^h  jintrint,  sent  fir  him  to  his  lodinn^s, 
and,  besides  reeoniineniling  him  to  AimTii-atis  i<\'  in- 
fluence, gave  him  foiu"  hundred  rlollar-.  t.>  >).irt  a  n-  ws- 
paper.  In  January,  1785,  Mr.  Carey  began  to  pubUsh 
Tm  Pmiuylvamia  HereM,  and  made  a  oegiinning  of 
the  practioeof  repbrtingtheapeeflheaat  puMie  auel' 
inga  and  in  legiaiative  bodiea.  A  politieaT  dmmte  led 
to  a  duel  with  Col.  E  Oswald,  in  which  Mr.  Carey  was 
wounded,  and  wa.s  eunfin«Ml  to  his  room  for  over  a  year. 
In  October.  17Sti,  he  aided  in  starting  Thr  (  '<>/iiiiiI>uin 
Magazine,  Ixith  n&  a  partner  in  publishing  and  by  his 
contributions,  but  he  soon  withdrew,  and  in  Janaatr, 
1787,  he  bo^an  to  publish  The  AmerieaH  Musrum,  which 
appeared  lor  rix  yeaia,  and  was  much  superior  to  any 
other  American  magazine.  The  eircidation  was  fairly 
larire.  but  the  subscription  .so  low  th.it  he  was  cr«nRtantly 
embarrassed  for  money.  It  was  highlv  eornm«  n  it  i  !.y 
Gen.  Washington,  Dr.  Rush,  Bishop  \\  hite,  and  otln  rs. 
On  relinquishmg  it  he  began  bookselling  and  publish- 
ing on  a  small  scale,  and  at  this  he  oontinuo<i  until  his 
retirement  from  business  in  1825.  In  1792  he  married 
Miss  B.  Flahavan.  who  |»oved  a  meet  estimable  and 
usefiil  wife.  Of  their  nine  children,  six  grew  to  matu- 
rity. In  1793  the  yellow  f<  vi  r  broke  out  in  the  city, 
and  raged  with  fearful  violence.  Mr.  Carey  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  citizens  for  the  relief  of  the  side 
and  the  care  of  orphans,  and  afterward  published  an 
aoooont  of  it  which  ran  through  four  editions.  Ab<jut 
the  aaaM  tima  he  called  the  meetiiw  which  founded  the 
Hibernian  SodetTj  to  care  for  the  uish  emignnta  oom- 
ing  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  served  as  its  secretary  fcf 
many  vears.  In  1796  he  helf>e<l  to  establish  the  Sun- 
da\ -school  Society,  under  tlie  pn>sideney  of  Bishop 
White.  The  same  year  he  liwame  the  f)bject  of  attack 
in  William  Cobbett's  Pet^  Porcvinm  ' ^  Journal,  and 
retorted  fiiat  in  A  Phmb  Pudding  for  Peter  /VreimwCi 
and  then  hy  The  jntrcupim'ad,  a  ^tdSbnutie  nm. 
In  1801  he  formed  the  plan  of  IniHik  - fairs,  after  a  nio<lcl 
suggested  by  the  Ijeipsic  Mrsti.  and  the  next  year  it 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  iKHiksellers  in  New  York. 
His  own  bu.sine»s  as  a  publisher  was  one  ..f  the  most 
extensive  and  successful  in  America,  an  i  many  of  the 
most  popular  and  of  the  most  cosUv  books  of  this  pe- 
riod bear  his  imprint.  In  1806  he  began  hia  career  aa 
an  economist  by  publishing  strictures  on  the  system  of 
taxation  pursued  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  real  estate, 
and  especially  ground-rents,  were  taxc<l  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  personal  property.  In  1810,  although  a  Demo- 
crat, he  Buppoited  the  propoaal  to  renew  the  diait« 
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of  the  First  United  States  l?;iiik.  (akintr  three  months 
from  hi8  business  to  study  the  Huliject  and  illuHtrate  it 
by  his  pell  ;  hut  he  received  no  encouragement  from  the 
directors,  who  even,  throui;h  a  false  sense  of  dignity 
and  delicacy,  refused  him  any  information  he  might 
need.     Besides  letters  in  T/ie  Dnnrtcratic  Press,  he 
pobliuhed  JDemilton/  Rrfiectinnii  and  Nint-  Leltcrx  to  Dr. 
Adam  Seybert,  and  vi«ite<l  Wa.Mhinirtoii  to  nri-'c  the 
matter,  but  without  avail.    The  party  in  power  had 
little  faith  in  banks  of  any  kind,  and  niui-h  fear  of  a 
national  institution  of  this  kind.   To  soften  the  party 
asperities  which  divided  Democrats  and  Federalists,  he 
wrote  and  published  in  1H14  his  celebrated  Olivr  Hranch, 
which  piuMcti  throuph  ten  editions  in  less  tlian  four 
years,  Dt'iiij^  rLi»rinted  in  Hoslon,  Middleburv.  Vt.,aiid 
Winoho«ter,  Ya,,  witli  liis  permiftsion.   In  >fanh,  IWlVt, 
apjwanMl  his  Yindiri\i  //(7>mi designed  to  vindiavte 
the  Iri«h  Catholics  from  the  charges  involved  in  the 
reports  of  tlie  lebellion  and  alleeiMi  massaRre  of  1641 — 
charfros  then  recently  repro<lu(ed  in  (todwin's  novel, 
J/(H}ilfri?h'.     Imnii-'liately  after  its  appearance  be  l^e- 
csiuie  <lcM  ]ily  iHtcn  stcd  in  the  causes  of  the  general  dc- 
presKioii  of  industrj'  which  followed  the  War  of  1S12-15, 
and  tt^tk  part  in  the  Oirpaniz.ition  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Society  fur  the  Promotion  of  National  Industry."  He 
wrote  for  the  society  all  but  two  of  the  brief ' '  addrefwes." 
whicli.  after  a  wide  cin^ulation  in  tract^forni  and  in  the 
cohiiniis  of  Northern  newspapers,  were  collcefed  into  a 
vohuiic.  ran  tliroui;h  two  ciIiiion>.  and  were  reprinted 
in  Boston.    The  other  two  were  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jack- 
son.   Another  pamphlet  from  his  pen  the  society  re- 
fused to  adopt  as  couched  in  too  severe  language,  so  he 
withdrew  in  1B20  from  its  rnembership,  but  continued 
to  atritate  the  matter  f)ir  thirteen  years,  in  which  time 
be  wrote  and  jmbiisbed  more  than  2000  pages,  making 
nearly  t'>o  separate  puh|iciition.s.    The  most  inip^irtant 
of  ihebc  was  The  Aew  Olive  Branch,  or  An  Atlfinpt 
to  EKtablinh  an  lieti^ LUerest  between  Af/ricuUure^ 
MimtjfaUurety  and  Vaamem  (1820),  of  which  parts 
n.,  itt.,  and  iv.  appMued  in  1831-32,  and  the  twelve 
series  of  tracts  called  Hamiltnn  (ISi'-J-iiC*).    The  value 
of  his  services  Wiis  acknowledjjcd  by  Clay,  Madi»<jn, 
Adauis.  De  Witt.  Clinton,  and  the  mhc  r  I'n.ti  i  tinnist 
leaulera  of  that  time.    .Mr.  Carey  had  uu  .scltLsli  interest 
toaefTS  by  aoounse  wliieh  co&t  him  money,  lime,  and 
aaadelgr  without  making  him  any  adequate  return.  He 
WM  actuated  simply  by  a  passionate  patriotism  and  a 
conviction  that  the  Free-Trade  policy  would iDVOlTO  the 
industrial  ruin  of  iiis  adopted  country. 

The  aiiseries  of  tbc  poor  and  of  the  laboring  clxs.st's 
in  Philadelphia  moved  him  to  write  bis  Essays  on  tJie 
I\U>Uc  Cfuiritifs  of  PhUaddpkia  {IH'18),  which  vindi- 
cate Christian  charity  from  the  crude  otgeotions  of  the 
Malthusians,  and  have  a  permanent  interest  firom  their 
plimps<'s  into  the  s  n  irii  condition  of  the  city.  He  alst) 
supported  by  pen  iiii  i  purse  ibo  jMjlicy  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion S(M  ie[y,  and  advociited  a  gnidual  emancipation  of 
the  Southern  slaves  after  the  fa*ibion  adopted  in  the 
Northern  Statflfl.  The  struggling  people  of  (ireece 
found  in  him  a  lealous  friend.  In  1H30  he  collected  as 
Mmeelianeoiu  Esmjfg  his  accounts  of  the  yellow  fever 
and  of  the  city  charities  and  many  shorter  pajurs  llis 
les-ser  |)ublieatiniisarecoiiiited  by  scores.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable pamiibletecr,  but  alvvay.s  fur  smne  public  i-nd. 
Without  much  claim  to  graw  of  style,  he  generally 
managed  to  secore  the  public  attention  by  his  frank, 
doematfe,  incisive  presentation  of  his  facts  and  theories. 

He  died  Sept.  16.  1839,  after  a  brief  illness,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Alary  s  churchyard  accordinir  to  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  be  was  an  intelligent 
and  devout  member. 

Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  of  less  than  the  average  size, 
and  was  lame  fnm  his  vouth.  But  lie  had  a  quick 
taWt  ready  toimve,  and  unlimited  social  ooniafe,  so 
toat  he  never  fmlM  to  make  an  impresmon  on  anjroom- 
pttny.  He  was  a  man  of  pun;  life,  nnimpeached  integ- 
rity, and  lerveut  patriotism ;  and  Philadelphia  has  had 


CARTNAT^  {i.  f.,  Aves  carlnata^,  n.  pi. ;  Jjat,  ca- 
riiia,  a  keel  or  keeled  vessel),  one  of  the  prime  divisions 
of  the  class  of  birds,  including  all  existing  birds  except- 
ing the  oslrioh  and  its  allies;  named  from  the  fact  that 
the  stemnm  devdopea  keel,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
stnithion.s  birds,  or  Rnti/rr  (l*it  rati's,  a  ratt).  The 
Ciiriiiatir  have  no  teeth  ;  more  or  fewer  of  the  yerte- 
bnii  are  hrtiioiidoim,  having  saddle-shaped  ends  id  tlicir 
centrums,  and  some  of  the  coccygeal  ones  are  tus  d  t<j- 
gether  into  a  share-bone  or  pygostyie,  from  which  tlie 
tail-feathers  mdiato;  there  is  extensive  postaoetabular 
ankylosis  of  pdrie  bones;  the  metacarpal  bones  are  miky- 
lu.sed  toirether,  and  the  wing.s  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
litt»!d  for  flight.  The  carination  of  the  sternum  is  co- 
onlinatcd  with  a  particular  ciniilition  of  the  scapular 
arch,  the  scapula  and  coracoid  bones  meeting  at  leas 
th:m  a  right  angle  (with  hardly  an  exception),  and  clav- 
icles being  nmall^  present  and  complete.  In  Batitai 
the  opposite  condition  of  the  scapular  arch  occurs.  In 
all  <'itn'iiiit<T  also,  excepting  the  tinamous  [DromaO' 
qniitlifr),  the  arrarmcnicnl  of  the  palatal  and  pter^'goid 
rMjnes  difl'ers  notal>ly  from  the  con.'^truction  of  the  same 
parts  in  Ruiitir.  Some  of  the  oUlest  known  fossil  birds, 
;is  Arclia-<jpleri/.r  and  Iihthii<>rulx.  had  keeled  breast- 
hones,  but  such  had  teeth,  amphiccBluus  vertebim,  etc., 
being  therefore  excluded  from  Carittala  as  here  de* 
fined  In  one  of  the  Cnrmii((V,  the  ground-parrot 
i  StrivfjopxhnhroptUus),  the  stenial  keel  is  rudiment.ary. 
(See  li.vTiT-«. )  I  '---  ' 

CAKLEN,  Emilie  (FLy<URK\  a  famous  Swedish 
n<»veli8t.  was  l>orn  Aug.  8,  1H»T.  in  Strom.«5tad,  daugh- 
ter of  a  merchant  Hutger  Schmidt.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  she  married  a  physidan,  A.  Flygare,  afler  whose 
death,  in  is;i;{,  she  spent  some  years  without  any  per- 
manctit  residence.  During  this  time  she  became  en- 
i.i  i  to  a  lawyer,  R.  Dalin.  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
road  viewm.  He  died  before  they  were  married,  but 
still,  it  is  claimed,  her  intellectual  development  was 
grcat^  influenced  by  him.  In  1839  she  became  domi- 
ciled m  Stodcholm,  where  she  in  1841  named  John 
Gabriel  Carl^n.  Mrs.  Carl^n  was  thirty  yean  old  when 
she  published  anonymously  her  first  romance,  Valdtmar 
Klein  (1838),  which  evinced  litcnin.-  talent  of  great 
power  and  was  rc<'eivetl  with  universal  approbation. 
It  was  followed  by  a  long  scries  of  novels,  ap^iearing  in 
rapid  suoceasion:  Tlie  Representative  (1839);  Gustaf 
Lindorm  (1839);  The  Professor  I1S40J;  The  Fosttr 
Brothers  (1 8401 ;  The  Dedieation  of  Hammarhy  Church 
( 1 84 11 ;  The  Rose  of  ThutlHon  ( 1 842) :  Chamberlain 
Lnssi,,,!!,  !\M2);  The  Entail  (]Si4)  ;  The  Fiddler  of 
St.  Jolia'x  Rock  (1846);  The  Maiden  Castle  (lH48j; 
^4  Capricious  Woman  ( 1.^49 1  ;  The  Tutor  I  l8.")l  l. 
There  was  now  an  intcmiplion  of  seven  years,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  her  son,  C.  W.  K  Flvgare  ( 1 82t>- 
1852),  who  by  his  translation  of  some  of  hia  mother'a 
sketches  into  Glerman  and  by  original  works  had  shown 
decided  talent  a."  a  (k  holar  and  novelist.  In  1S.5S.  Mrs. 
Carl^n  again  took  up  her  p<'n,  and  wmte.  though  with 
less  rapiditv  than  before,  The  Tradinri-hnme  (i860); 
Stockholm  behind  the  Scenes  (1864) ;  The  Magic  Lan- 
tern (186.')) ;  and,  finally.  Recollections  of  ,Sicaiish  Lit- 
erary Life,  1840-60  (1878),  with  whioh  she  aeenu  to 
have  eli^sed  her  industrious  career.  The  comply  Swe- 
di.^h  eilitioii  of  her  novels  is  published  in  31  volumes. 
Many  of  them  havelwen  tran.shited  into  Danish,  French, 
German,  and  English. 

No  other  Swedish  writer  has  been  read  so  extensively 
as  Mrs.  Cari^n.  Her  stories  are  bright  and  spariding, 
giving  evidence  also  of  unusni^  powers  of  observation. 
In  rwognition  of  her  great  services  to  her conntrjr's Itter- 
aturc'^he  Swedish  Academy  g.ave  her  in  I  S''-  it.**  irreat 
gold  medal.  Her  literary  inc<itiu'  ha.*  al.sn  Iwi  ti  large, 
when  we  fake  itit(j  account  the  cmnparativt  ly  small  popu- 
lation of  her  countrv  .  Nor  lijvs  she  been  ungrateful  for 
the  appreciation  she  has  received.  She  hsaibonded  a 
fund  lor  the  benefit  of  poor  fisheimen  and  Ushennen'a 
widows,  called  the  **BiM  Sehmidt  Ihnid,"  •« 


widows,  called  the  **  Antenr  tMbmidt  Jrend,'  »  honor 
rfberwdur;  a ftndfiv the ai^of  talented itndenti at 
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the  Upaala  Univenitgr,  in  eBiBiiBOHtion  of  her  de- 
oeued  son ;  and,  in  honor  of  her  ImlNUid,  •  fbnd  for 

poor  teachers.  Though  lacking  in  deep  psyiholdirical 
msiirht,  she  has  still,  by  her  graphic  pictures  of  eveo'- 
day  lifo.  ntuiined  u  place  eDUMIg  the  fl^e«t  rOBMUWe-liri- 
ters  of  this  gcnenitinn. 

CABLtN.  JoiiAN  (tabkiel  (1814-1S7.5),  a  Swedish 
author,  aeoood  huiibaDd  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in 
Wcst^and,  Sweden,  July  '.),  1S14.  He  studied  law, 
but  soon  gave  up  his  law  practice  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.    Ht  tsiilos  some  nmnimls  for  lawyers,  he  wrote 

PitfVU  '  ls:,v     .iii'l    h'niilrlili-"i  of'  Siriili's/t  Life  (1S46). 

He  is  also  known  as  tin-  etlitor  ol  two  i'iicyclopa?diivs — 
Svensht  Fomi'dfbrjkfH  (1850-62)  and  Jjdncluij  vid  lin- 
»l{;/nhiird>  ii  (IStiO).  He  edited  the  ptx^tical  works  of 
A.  .^I.  Ix'uugren  (18571.  Bellniann  i  Ls5d-41),  and  J. 
A.  Wadman  (1869).  His  ColUcted  Poenu  appealed  in 
1870.   He  died  in  Stockholm,  July  6,  1875. 

CARLTN^nLLE.  the  eountv-seat  of  Miicoupin  oo., 
ril. .  is  on  the  Chicauo  and  Afton  Kailroail,  T/J  miles 
N.  E.  of  St.  Louis;  two  other  railnnids  arc  ])rojected  to 
cross  at  this  point   It  is  lighted  with  g:»d,  has  two  bank.<<,  j 
four  hotels,  two  weekly  newspapers,  eight  churcheti,  ' 
and  graded  aohoola.  It  haa  a  aniendia  oouTt-houae,  1 
creeled  in  18T0  at  an  expense  of  $1,500,000.  The  in- 
dnstrics  of  the  town  I'ninprisc  a  lar^jc  foiiiuin'  and  nia- 
chinL'-slmps.  fmr  tlour-uullH.  a  woollen  mill,  three  cuai- 
shaft.'^.  and  it  lias  over  200  busiutss-tirms.  UlarkKnrn 
University,  a  1 'rcsbyterian  institution  with  a  thcologi(al 
department,  is  situated  here.  The  university  was  found- 
ed in  18a2  with  a  liberal  endowment,  and  baa  an  attend- 
aiii'c  of  more  than  200  atndenta.  Population  of  Oariin- 
Tille.  3117. 

C.UILSON,  Prkderik  Ferdinand,  a  Swedish  his- 
torian, was  bom  in  Upland,  June  1.'5,  ISil.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  where 
he  grafluated  in  1S3.!,  and  travelled  through  Denmark, 
(lemiany,  Italy,  and  France,  making  a  long  stay  in 
Berlin  and  iu  Korae.  On  hm  return  in  18w  he  was 
made  profeasor  of  history  at  Upsala,  bat  was  callol 
the  next  vear  to  Stockholm  as  tutor  to  the  prince  royal 
In  1^47  fn'  resumed  his  professorship  at  the  universitv, 
which  he  reprcsi  titcd  in  the  Diet  for  s<  vond  years.  In 
1863  he  resigned  this  jiosition  to  becoiiic  minister  of 
fioblic  insiniL-tiun  and  worship  at  iStockholm.  He  i 
leaigned  office  in  1870.  On  May  11,  1875,  he  was 
leoalled,  and  retained  the  Met  until  Norember,  1878. 
He  ia  a  member  of  the  Aeaiaemy  ofSweden  and  of  ihe 

French  Academy  of  Scienres  llis  ])rin(ripal  work  is 
his  IIIj<li)r}i  t,f  Sir,tl,ii.  which  ai>pearod  both  in  Ger- 
luan  and  in  Swedish    Sirn'r/fx  ilistnrln  binder  Konun- 

farne.  af  jyu/zitka  hiurt,  8t4ickhuliu,  165&-lil.  6  vols. ). 
'his  work,  n  markable  for  the  knoimdge  diqiiayed  and 


the  akili  in  ita  maMgement,  serves  aa  a  aequel  to  the 
work  of  Geger  in  Heeren  and  Ukeit'a  Hutory  iff  the 
European  Statrg.    Carlson  has  pofalidied  Other  WOriu 

on  the  history  of  his  <  ouutry 

(LVJiLVLE,  the  eounty-scat  of  Clinton  co.,  111.,  is 
00  tiie  Kaskaskia  Kiver,  47  miles  K.  of  St.  Louis,  and 
on  the  Ohio  and  MisMippi  Railroad.  The  river  is 
here  croeaed  bv  a  auspension  bridge  'Mi  feet  long  and 
a  nihfoad  bridge  500  feet  long.  Cariyle  has  a  fine 
oonrt-bouae,  town-hall,  five  hotels,  two  banks,  four 
weekly  newspapers,  wven  churches,  a  public  school 
and  a  panxihial  s<'li<>ol.  It  lias  i'onr  ftirniitiro  factories, 
four  wagon-factorii  s,  three  liour-niills,  a  gmin  elevator, 
and  a  sjiw-mill.  Coal  is  found  here,  but  is  not  much 
workeil  as  yet.  The  town  was  settled  in  18U7,  and  in- 
OOrtxtnttcd  in  1 8.37.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $1 ,5(XJ,0t)0, 
ana  its  public  debt  is  $HHX).  The  people  arc  cliiefly 
of  American  birth,  though  there  are  many  (4ennaDK 
Population.  U017. 

CAllIiYLE,  Thomas  f  l-avissi  i,  the  most  prom- 
inent English  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
bom  on  the  4ih  of  Dee.,  I7\*.5,  at  i"]cclefechan.  a  i>mail 
village  in  Annauilalc,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  With 
thia  plaoe  ia  also  identified  in  several  waj«  the  name  of 
Boboi  fiona,  who  diedftftvmontha  after  the  Urth 


of  Oariyle.  TlMmaa  was  the  &nt  child  of  the  aecond 
marriage  of  Jamea  Cariyle,  stone-mason  and  amaD 

farmer,  known  a.s  a  man  of  integritv  and  much  Mem- 
ucss  of  ehuracter — ""of  all  the  men  1  have  ever  known, 

J|uite  the  remarkablcst,"  write.-,  his  son  of  him.  The 
ather  of  Jamee  was  remembered  as  .soiuewhat  ghiOler^ 
and  irritidjle,  but  m  the  nam  honest.   Jauies  s  fir-t 
wife  was  a  remote  oooain;  hia  aeoond,  Margaret  Ait- 
kin, for  whom  Cariyle  showed  strong  affection.  He 
speaks  of  her  as  "beautifid  in  all  that  makes  the  ex- 
cellence of  woman,"  and  as  having  "a  good  deal  of 
wit  and  oriLnnality  of  mind."    Little  is  known  of  the 
Cariyle  family  biu-k  of  the  second  generation.  ex<epi 
that  it  wius  i)n)bably  of  Cumberland  origin.  thou:.'h 
Cariyle  himself,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  belief 
in  a  pedigree  of  his  own  humble  branch,  traced  ba<-k 
ten  generations  to  a  Sir  John  Cariyle,  first  lord  of 
Torthorwald.    Frr)m  the  Rev.  John  Johnstone,  minis- 
ter of  Ecclcfc<"han  (diun^'h,  who.se  siti  was  Cariyle's 
first  teacher,  and  from  his  own  fatlicr,  Cariyle,  who 
was  a  quiet  child,  received  his  earliest  serious  impres- 
sions.   In  1805  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Annan,  wtiere 
he  laiil  a  good  foundation  in  mathematics.    1 1  wx^  hia 
fiitber's  wish  that  his  son  might  continue  hia  tdveti- 
tion  to  fit  for  the  ministry,  and  aocordingljr,  in  1809, 
when  nearly  fourteen,  he  set  out  on  foot,  with  a  com- 
j)anion,  tor  Edinburgh  University.    He  cotn[>laineti 
of  the  general  neglect  .shown  him  there  a.s  a  8eln<lar, 
one  professor  at  parting  tix>m  him,  hia  ablest  pupil, 
mani  testing  "  not  the  slightest  sign  that  I  was  a  persoo 
whom  he  could  have  diatinguiahed  in  aqy  enwd. '  Sir 
John  Leelie,  then  profeaaor  of  mathematieB,  appema  to 
have  been  hi.s  favorite.    He  soon  discovered  Kir  him- 
self, what  he  announced  long  aft<Twanls,  that  '  tlie 
true  university  id  mir  days  is  a  eolleetinn  of  ixxk-^. 
He  comuleted  his  course  in  1814,  .ind  while  in  iloubt 
in  reipra  to  becoming  a  minister  began  to  teach  math- 
emattca  at  Annan  until  181.6,  when  ne  waa  ofiiared  the 
position  of  maater  of  the  Buneh  school  at  KiflceaMy, 
where  he  found  a  firm  friend  in  Edward  Irvinir.  theo 
tea*  bin then — "the  freest,  brotherlicst.  bravest  hu- 
man soiil  ijiiiie  ever  came  in  ctmtact  with."  be  WT«>te 
after  Irving's  death.    In  two  years  Cariyle  had  defi- 
nitely given  up  the  ministry  and  |Town  tired  of 
"  achocu-maatenng :"  so  in  1818  he,  with  Irving,  wank 
back  to  Edinboign,  where  he  attended  law-leetni«a 
and  secured  a  lew  private  pupils.    He  was  at  that 
time  attiickud  with  tne  dyspepsia,  which  hisicd  all  hia 
lile.    Sir  David  (then  I'r. ;  Hr^■\vster  w;is  laJitmg  the 
EdinJntrgh  EncydojMnit'i .  and  employed  Cariyle,  who 
contributed  articles  on  .Muiitaigne.  Montesquieu,  Nel- 
son, and  other  topk«,  si.\teen  in  all,  even  venturing  on 
so  remote  a  subject  as  Newfoundland.    In  1820lMr 
was  abandoned,  and  hia  atudiea  in  German  literature 
were  begun,  for  he  waa  already  meeting  rcfiisaia  for 
proffered  tran.slations  td'  Schiller.    He  IsHame  in  1822 
the  tutor,  at  a  siilar>'  of  £2tMj  a  year,  to  Cbarlcj*  Buller, 
then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  to  his  brothers.    By  that 
time  he  hiul  finished  a  transktion,  which  Brewster  ed- 
ited, of  Legendre's  EUmmta  of  Gmmetry  and  Trigo- 
nometry, to  which  he  prefixed  *  onper  on  Propoctton, 
valued  highly  by  him,  although  ft  waa  befnni  and  fin- 
ished in  a  fon  II  (in     The  first  result  of  tiis  Gerniao 
studies,  a  jiajH  T  on  i'aust,  he  furnished  in  IM'l  to  the 
New  Eilinhurf/h  iirnVic.    During  the  two  yi  an-  fol- 
lowing he  had  written  the  lAfe  o/^  ScJitUer  (printed  in 
instalments  in  the  London  Magazine,  and  published  aa 
a  book  iu  1825),  and  hail  translated  W^hdm  Mtukr^ 
puhliahed  in  182^,  in  which  year  he  followed  the  Bulkif 
to  I/mdnn.  on  his  first  visit  to  that  eitv.    lie  .s--.n  -jn  w 
dis.siitistied  with  his  eonnwition  with  tliis  lainily.  and  in 
July  liLs  eni.'aL'eUKnt  with  it  Wa.s  teniiinale  i. 

Iniug  some  years  back  had  been  the  tutnr  of  Jane 
Baillic  \Velsh,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wt-lsh,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  direct  deacendant  of  John  WeL^h,  min- 
ister of  Ayr,  who  had  married  the  daughter  i>f  Joha 
Knox.  Jane  WeIsh*who  waa  bom  in  1801.  h:i<J  once 
been  attached  to  Irving  by  a  feeling  much  strooger 
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tliriii  friomlship,  Ixit  his  word,  thoiipli  not  liin  lioart. 
held  liiiii  last  t'lv  win  ri'  In  1>"J1,  Carlyk-  fii>t  im  t 
her,  aiul  t'nr  >^>Tni-  tiini'  tlu'  disjiurity  of  thfir  di^ptwi- 
tioiis  made  unylhiiiL'  Uyimd  Irieiidliii' s.s  mit  df  (he 
quesliun.  But  in  l>-.'>,  the  year  in  w  liii  li  ln'  jiaid  a 
twelve-dars'  visit  to  Ptfia.  both  found  that  tb^  loved, 
though  they  were  **not  tii  7orf,"  as  Mm  Weun  wrote 
him.  Tin-  ?aiiio  year  he  Iwiran  the  translations — "  hon- 
est j()iiriH'y-W(irk,"  he  call<'d  thi-iii — known  us  (icniutn 
Ji'iiii'iiiri.  inililisheil  in  ISJT  in  tinir  vuliinics.  Mitss 
Wc'lah  had  meanwhile  Ik  '  n  to  x  i-  hi»  mother  at  Hod- 
dam  HiO,  where  the  ('arl\  I<  >  ^^ere  then  HvinL'.  The 
■onumUc  interference  of  a  third  person  eer^'cd  to  bring 
their  anion  to  a  nearer  issue,  and  in  Oct.,  1826.  they 
wore  married  and  went  to  live  at  Comely  Bank,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kdinhuruh.  The  next  year  the  Kt/i'iifnirrfh 
lirvinr  accejifed  hi.H  articles  on  Jliilitn-  an  1  '1  hr 
St'itr  of  (tmttnn  Litrrntur'-,  After  nnuli  lusilafion 
on  her  part,  his  wile  and  he  removed  t<i  Cniij:ennut- 
toek  l"eraig  of  small  hawk.s'M,  a  dreary  raoonand 
farm,  an  inneritanee  of  the  W't  Lshes.  situated  fltxteeo 
miles  from  Dumfries.  Here  they  hved  for  six  yeafs, 
and  here  Carlyle  found  the  Houpht-for  opportunity  for 
ntiini"  rrn|>l»'il  tlioUL'Iit  and  Work.  DurioL'  thrw  years 
he  eontrilititr.l  a  nuniU  r  of  artiele.s  to  r<,'\  iews.  aiiioUK 
them  the  l)rilliant  paper  on  liunis.  FnisirK  Mmju- 
xine  wa»  starteii  in  In.HO,  the  tir^  number  containing  an 
•rticle  by  Carlyle,  who  n'mained  a  contributor  throogh- 
oat  his  life,  though  he  spoke  eontemptuowHy  of  it  M 
the  "mad  maimsine."  Jeffrey,  then  editor  of  the 

Edinburgh  Rm'tir,  and  in  some  Way  relate<l  to  Mrs. 
Carlvle,  paid  a  nicintjriiliie  visit,  with  his  wife,  to  the 
hmely  Liuiple  at  Craipenptitto<k.  Slijjlit  animosities, 
felt  on  account  of  Jeffrey  s  arKitrary  ehant'es  in  Car- 
iyte'i  manascript,  wctb  then  smoothed  away ;  hut  there 
•ftcrwards  sroee  a  misunderKiandine,  of  a  different  na- 
tore,  which  never  quite  disappeared.  John,  a  younper 
hrotlier.  was  then  dependent  on  Carlyle  while  w^ekinp 
a  livelihoo<I  as  a  d^M-tor  in  l,<>ndiin  This  hiirden  and 
hi<  own  diseoiiraeinp  pn»ii<H  t>  had  stniiiem  d  Carlyle's 
cin'uuistanct^,  hut  he  n  fused  delieatelv  a  kiinlly  ofler 
ftoio  Jeffrey  of  an  annuity  of  £l(Xi.  Napier  soon  as- 
SOmed  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh  RevinCt  and 
for  a  time  was  friendly,  thou^'h  at  last  relations  with 
him  termtmttcd  suddenly.  Between  January  and  Au- 
gust, 1831,  Cariyle  had  completed  Sartor  Rrsnrtvs, 
which  had  to  wait  two  years  before  it  saw  lifrht.  al- 
though he  went  innnediat»'ly  to  l^ondon  to  disp<ise  of 
the  finished  nianns*  ript,  and  remained  there  with  his 
wife  during  the  winter  of  |j<.51-32.  While  thcrt^  he 
suffered  the  Ions  of  his  father,  who  died  Jan.  L'.i,  IS.TJ. 
Iti  April  the  two  bad  returned  to  Craigeuputtock. 
(roethe.  with  whom  he  had  been  in  pleamnt  corre- 
8]">n  II  I)  e  for  .several  years,  died  in  Mandi,  and  in 
.iiitie  ajipeared  (,'arlyle's  only  eonfrihutiun  to  the  Xfir 
Monthli/  Mih/iiziii':  an  article  fni  "  The  Death  nf 
Goethe."  The  next  winter  was  passed  at  Edinbur^'h. 
Id  Aug..  183:],  thert;  eame  to  See  Ckrlyle  in  his  lonely 
ratreat  the  then  ooknown  EmemD,  who  has  described 
the  meetinar  ia  his  BnffKA  TVoiAi.  Daring  1833-34 
Pnuer't  Mng'txinr  printed  Sartor  Rrmrttts  in  instal- 
ments, at  some  risk  to  the  puhli.shcrs.  Emerson,  in 
IS.iri,  edited  it  :ls  a  book  in  America,  hut  no  JOiiLdish 
edition  appeared  until  18HH.  Harriet  Martineau,  in 
her  Aiitoliii>r/r<i})/ii/,  writes  pleasantly  ol'  In  r  liritiL'ing  to 
Carlyle' s  house  in  Cheyne  Bow,  Chelsea,  whither  he 
removed  permanently  in  1834,  the  prooeetn  of  the  sale 
of  a  few  of  the  American  copies  in  England.  Soon 
af^er  the  removal  to  No.  5  Chej-ne  Row.  a  house  huilt 
in  ITii'',  tile  Frriirh  Rrroluti'iu  was  lieL^oin.  and  worked 
silently  niimi  untiJ  ISiT,  with  the  exeeptioii  of  the  pul)- 
Ucatioii  nt  a  lew  articles,  out^rrowtlis  from  the  larjier 
sulyeot.  After  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  of 
the  flnt  voltuiie  there  befell  the  author  a  calamity, 
the  complete  destruction  of  this  manuscript  The 
various  stories  of  this  catastrophe  differ  so  that  it  is 
hardly  .safe  to  s;iv  more  than  that  it  happ' m  !  at  the 
house  of  Mra.  Helen  Ta^'lor,  aflerwards  the  witie  of 


t  .Tohn  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  carried  the  papers  there, 
and  that  these  were  jmibably  used  by  some  sen  ant  fur 
liirhtinir  a  tire.    The  witrk  was  at  last  ma  le  einnplete 

jiirain,  and  the  French  Reiit/utiim  apju  ared  in  IXiiT  in 
three  volumes.  Mill  had  the  pleasure  of  promoting 
its  immediate  popularity  by  a  friendly  notice  in  the 
WeMmiiittfr  Rntew.  John  Sterling,  too,  in  1839 
wrote  in  that  review  to  the  same  end.  .\  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1839,  containing  an  important  and 

I  amusing  (>orreetion  of  the  totally  false  account  of  ths 
sinking  of  the  ship  Vengeur  in  iKjok  v.  chap.  vi. 

In  IS.'i",  Carlyle.  who  was  not  altogether  unfitted  for  the 
demands  of  oraton*,  began  a  course  of  six  lectures  on 
"Oemian  Literature."'  The  next  year  twelve  lectures 
followed  on  the  "  History  of  Literature;"  and  m  1839 
six  lectures,  with  incrca-scd  attendance,  were  given  on 
"The  Kevohitiotis  uf  Modern  Kompe."'  In  ISlOsix 
lectures  on  '"Heroes  and  HcnvW  or>j|iii> "  wen'  deliv- 
erer!, and  wen'  tie'  only  ones  pul»l  shed,  appi-arinc  the 
next  year  in  book-lorm,  and  gainiuL'  a  |H)puuuity 
greater  than  any  other  of  his  works  ilms  tar.  Hie 
first  collected  editioa  of  his  Oritioal^  md  Mitcdlanrovt 
Euaj/t,  in  fhorvohmies,  appeared  hi  1839,  containing 
nearly  all  his  contributions  to  jv.  Ho  l-c.d  liionitun^  sin  ■<• 
I Sl'7.  A  st'<"ond  eilition,  in  live  \iilnines,  was  neeilrd 
the  next  \ear,  when  also  appeared  two  editions  <d'  liis 
political  tract  (Viartitm.  Jbraser  in  IS41  n'pubiished 
Emenon's  Emivis,  and  Carlvle  furnished  a  preface, 
reoomaiending  his  finond  to  toe  "amall  thinking  pub* 
lie."  In  1844  he  wrote  a  shorter  preflwe  to  a  Mooad 
edition  of  these  E^<iri< 

While  galhcriii'-'  materials  for  Olirrr  Crmmrtirg 
Ijfttrm  find  Spt'i  liix  he  pulilislu'd  Pant  nml  P  t.<,'tit, 
which  furnished  the  basis  of  an  article  by  .^Iazzini  in 
the  Hritijth  and  Fnrrign  Rrvino  for  Oct..  IH4^l,  on  the 

"Genius  and  Teudencjr  of  Carilyle's  Writings."  In 
IK44  the  shameless  opening  of  Mntsini's  private  letters 

eau-sed  Ciirlyle's  hearty  indignation,  thotiuh  neither  ho 
tiur  his  wife  had  political  .sj'mpathy  with  the  Italian 
patriot.  Two  volumes  of(\-nmu,U  appeared  in  lt<45, 
followed  in  1846  by  a  supplementary  \olume.  In  the 
latter  year  Margaret  Fuller,  who  then  first  saw  him  at 
his  home,  nys:  *'He  seema  to  me  quite  isolated — 
lonely  as  the  deaert.  .  .  .  He  sin^  rather  than  talk& 
He  p(uirs  upon  you  a  kind  of  satincal,  heroical,  critical 
iK>em,  with  regular  cadences."  He  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  /V»7.vr'«  MiHfnziui'  for  Dec.,  1847,  the  Sqinre 
J'aj>ers,  under  the  title  ^A'  '  Thirty-five  Unpublished 
Ixjtters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  which  fomi  an  apjiendix 
to  later  editions  of  (Jromvell.  The  authenticity  of 
these  lotten  was  foolishly  c^uestioncd  at  the  time. 
Emenoo,  who  ma  hwtnring  m  England  in  1848,  de- 
scribes Csrlyte  as  then  "grown  so  fierce  and  savage 
that  he  should  l>e  afraid  id'  trusting  ivunc  of  his  more 
pentle  and  spiritually  minded  friends  in  his  pn-senee. " 
The  friendship  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  indeed,  about 
that  time  and  for  some  time  after,  Beems  to  have  un- 
dergone something  of  adiodc;  hot  their  Corrapond- 
enee  (2  vols.,  1883)  Iwrea  no  donht  aa  to  the  real  deptii 
of  th«r  matml  esteem  of  each  other's  sphitna]  worth. 

Tlie  Revolution  of  and  the  terribh'  Irish  famitie 
wen;  the  stihjeels  (d"  a  few  of  his  ran'  ( ontrihutions  to 
journalism  ;  and  the  year  1S49  ionii  l  liini  ui  Irehind 
in  company  with  Mr.  (now  Sir;  Charles  Cavan  Duffy. 
His  journal  of  that  trip  was  puldishwi  by  d.  A.  Froudc 
in  1882.  In  November  of  1848^  the  brilliant  radical 
Charlej;  Buller  died,  and  a  touching  tribute  was  paid 
him  in  The  Examinrr  by  his  old  tutor  and  friend. 

Tlie  lloyal  Commission  appointed  in  lS4li  to  ini|uire 
into  the  con-^lilunoii  and  nianat'einent  of  the  Bri(>li 
Museum  summoned  Carlyle  to  testify.  His  out.siMjken 
opinions  had  their  effwt,  though  what  he  .«ai(l  cost 
him  dearly  in  prejudicing  against  him  Sir  Anthony 
I'anizzi,  then  Principal  librarian.  The  preparation  of 
Critmirrlf,  and,  earlier,  of  the  French  Hevolutim,  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  access  to  much  ma- 
(<  ri.ii.  jrrai  tii  allv  nd  lii-li.  Kilt  e-'-.  iitial  to  his  purpose. 
He  found  the  British  Museum  quite  inadeqiute  to  his 
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needs,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  so  ;  but  cbanicter- 
istioally  declined  to  be  explicit  us  to  bolter  methodfl. 

The  sobering  effect  of  the  K«volation  of  1848  upon 
that  remnant  of  radicalinn  still  left  in  €ttrt.vle  was  8ccn 
in  the  nuw  definite  conservatism  of  tliuM^"  political  iir- 
ticlcs— beginniiiL'  in  Fnixrr'if  Mtn/nzine  tor  l>ee, ,  lS4y, 
with  tlic  OiTiisiuii'il  Ifi.-"'iiirsi  nn  the  Nrffro  Qutx- 
tion,  and  cuutinuod  i'ruiu  Janua^'  to  July,  1850— which 
timihenoUmomLatter-JkilflTtmpUrft.  After tbeee 
BOatliiDg  tnct«  on  oontemporaiy  anain  it  was  MtanJ 
that  in  I85I  (('n,8taI-P!Blace  year)  he  reftned  to  be 
present  at  the  Peiu-c  f'onercs.s  in  Ijomlon.  Tliis  year 
the  Li/f  of  John  Si'iliiiii  wan  juiblifihed.  As  the 
Ij<iUer- Dfiy  IhitiphlcU  were  intendeij  fur  an  iiniiiialified 
condemnation  of  the  drill  of  polities,  so  C.'arlyle  meant 
to  anke  the  tf  StetHnff  the  vehicle  for  delivering 
his  opinions  on  lehgion,  more  particulaiiy  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  EsUblished  Chmeh  of  England.  The 
undertaking  in  itself  was  a  eriticinm.  if  not  a  ccnsnre, 
ui>ou  the  sketch  by  Arehdeacun  Han-  prefaced  to  his 
coition,  in  two  voIuuich.  ot  i'icilini;  E*sayii  amf  T'i/>s. 
juiblitihed  in  1S4*<.  Hare  .s  is  the  shorter,  the  more 
diriKt,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  who  knew  SterUng 
best— among  them,  lately,  Miss  Caroline  Fox — the  one 
to  be  prefefml  of  the  two  lives.  There  is  little  of  a 
discursive  naftire  in  Hare's  sketch,  except  towards  the 
close,  when  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  plainly,  as  a 
Chnrchman.  alwut  SterlinK  s  final  attitude  of  dissent 
Irom  the  Chimh.  Carlyle.  however,  seems  to  have 
choeen  the  life  of  his  friend  as  a  text  for  a  discourse 
upon  the  religious  phases  of  the  time.  SterUnx,  as 
both  biographem  show,  passed  from  an  early  raoical- 
ism,  which  was  explodea  suddenly  by  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  trapie  end  of  some  Spanish  rcfu/rees  who 
had  enlisted  his  sympathy,  to  a  gradually  strenfrthcned 
belief  that  the  old  Church,  though  seemingu'  inert, 
aii|g1ltbe  quiekeneil  by  the  intiision  of  a  new  and  warmer 
spirit.  To  this  iM)sition  he  had  been  bnmghf ,  in  a  larce 
meaaura,  fav  a  person.il  ai-({uaintanee  with,  and  tutelage 
in,  the  imimwphy  of  Coleridge,  the  sketch  of  whom  in 
the  eighth  ehspter  of  Carlvle  s  book  is  memorably  vivid. 
This  thrice  rcfineil  palniVnii  nf  tniiisccnilcritMl  lUOOn* 
shine,"  to  use  Carlyic  s  wtirds,  had  the  eflect.  after  the 
fever  of  radicalism  had  jnusM'd  off,  ofdeteruiitiing  Stcr- 
Udx  to  connect  himself  actively,  in  the  office  of  deacon 
edy,  with  the  work  of  a  curacy,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bin.  In  «  flaw  months  he  MOUBe  eoavinced  that 
•etiT»  lerfiea  in  the  Ofaureh  b  IbDowing  his  ehoeen 
BH>del,  the  apostle  Tau].  was  not  the  path  for  him  ; 
•Oeoidln^,  Reading  ill  health  as  the  oinsc.  he  with- 
draw fioflltlM  curacy,  and  henceforth,  with  Lra  iaally 
increasing  bodily  iutirmity,  applied  himsclt  to  iiteruture 
bravely,  but  with  little  jwptdar  eiutjunigement,  until 
his  death  in  the  thirty-nintn  vear  of  his  age.  Steriing 
was  a  bright,  impetuous  thinker  and  worker.  "  Over- 
ha.ste  w:ls  his  continual  fault,"  says  (.'arlyle  of  him ;  and 
j'et  ill  the  matter  of  his  religious  estrangement  Carlyle 
niaki  s  nut  his  ]ia.'<.sak'e  over  tlic  sea  of  rcliL'iuus  doutit  a 
more  stormy'  one  than  it,  iti  ail  prubabtlity,  really  was, 
though  he  is  careful  to  insist  u|>on  Sterting's  essentially 
pious  nature ;  jret  piety,  he  tlunks,  was  not  the  "  prin- 
ciple deepest  m  him.'  In  his  desire  to  ihow  that 
holding  aloof  from  participation  in  religious  questions 
was  the  only  position  possible  in  his  times  for  so  candid 
a  mind  as  iTuiv'  s,  ma^v  b«!  seen  jH'rhaps  a  vindica- 
tion of  ('arlyle  s  own  attitude.  Certainly  no  <»ther  of 
his  writings  come-s  lu'ar  to  a  discu.viif)n  (d'  those 
themes  oo  which  he  generally  cliose  to  \ms  silent, 

Oariyle  in  1852  visited  Germany  for  the  tirst  time  to 
examine  aone  points  in  the  life  of  hia  chosen  hero, 
FrederidE  the  Great  He  letomod  in  November,  to 
betrin  in  earnest  the  inmiens<'  task  of  writing  his  most 
daljorate  histurieal  work.  FindiiiL'  himsdf  baffled  in 
an  attempt  to  si'i  urc  .-iM^'ial  privilcL'e.n  at  the  British 
jNliuseum.  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  find,  but  to  buy, 
the  needed  booloi  MM  pamphlets.  On  Christnuis  Day 
of  1853,  Carlvle  was  widi  nia  mother  when  she  diecL 
•tthe  ace  of  eighlr-thme.  The  next  ftw  yeaiii  until 


the  appearance  of  the  first  ootteoted  edition  of  hie 
works  in  1857-58  in  nzteen  Tohmiee,  saw  liule  int«r> 
ruptioD  in  his  studie^  except  a  P^^  in  the  Wiat- 
nuntter  Reekte  for  Jan.,  1855,  The  Prinztnrmib: 

'a  GHmpue  of  S'lrnii  Hixtory.  It  was  inttti>it.!  that 
I  /Vw^mfiA- should  be  complete  in  four  vuluiuts.  i  nt  it 
I  was  barely  c^jmprcssed  into  six,  the  first  two  of  which 
I  appeared  in  1S.08.  The  next  two  years  were  Mt^'nt 
!  quietly,  varied  by  a  visit  in  185'J,  with  his  wife,  tu  F:tt:- 
I  shire  and  Aberdour.  and  one  in  ISfiO  to  Thuro  Castle, 
t  the  home  of  Sir  George  Sinclair.  Hie  third  vohnie 

of  FrrihrirJ:  appeared  in  lsri2.  He  w;is  then  sixty- 
seven  years  olu,  and  one  who  saw  him  at  that  time 
s|H.'ak8  of  him  thus:  "Carlyle's  long,  wild  jv.iy  hiir 
hangs  over  his  foreheiul.  His  eve  is  bright  and  livcdy, 
his  complexion  healthy,  and  his  look  generally  betokens 
a  man  who  leads  a  calm  life.  Uis  wife  told  me  she 
took  in  the  DaUy  Telpgranh  in  order  to  Inraw  what  was 
truing  on  in  the  world.  Ilcr  husband  never  reads  the 
pajK'rs.  '  This  habit  of  not  ruadiiiL'  the  i-urrcnt  news, 
though  he  used  to  look  at.  I'uhlir  Ojiinidii.  wlii.  h  was 
sent  him,  did  not  pn'vent  his  fonuing  strong  oi>inions 
of  passing  events.  His  feelings  in  rc^^ard  to  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States  are  amply  expressed  in  fail 
Ilia*  {Amerioana)  in  Nuce,  in  MaemiUan*»  Magawm 
for  Aug.,  1863.  He  did,  in  a  slight  measure,  after- 
wards retract  somewhat  of  his  bittemess  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  went  so  far  as  almost  to  induce  him  to  write 
a  pamphlet  in  support  of  "  poor  Davis.  '  'ITic  fourth 
volume  of  Predtnck  came  out  in  1,S64,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  in  1865.  The  next  year  Caiijrie  made  hi*  hut 
great  publio  Mhiefeneufc  end  peeead  throogk  his 
greatest  aoROW. 

Mr.  GladMone  had  just  retped  fnm  the  oflbe  of 
I>3nl  Rector  of  Edinburgh  T  niversity.  and  in  1S66 
Carlyle  was  chixsen  to  that  office  over  Disraeli  by  the 
expressive  vote  ut  tifiT  to  illt).  On  the  2d  of  AprQ, 
1 86ft,  in  preeence  of  a  great  audience,  the  new  rector, 
after  fimnl  introduction  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  who 
80  maaif  yean  before  had  found  in  him  «  fiuthful  oon- 
tribotor  to  hie  BiuvdopiTdia,  began  that  famons  Ai- 
drtu,  speaking  without  aid  of  manuscript  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  account  of  the  occasion  than  that  \ff 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  as  told  in  his  Thoniax  (AirMt, 
published  in  1881.  On  April  21,  Carlyle  being  then 
away  from  home,  Mrs.  Cariyle,  while  taking  her  u.«ual 
afternoon  driveled  sudden^  Slie  was  boned  with 
her  kindred  in  Haddington.  It  was  soon  after,  under 
the  preasure  of  grief  and  R-morseful  fear  that  he  had 
in  her  litetimc  refused  to  see  her  worth,  that  Carlvle 
►:;i\c  expression  to  the  chapter  upon  his  wife  in  his 
linniimc^tcn.  To  his  own  self-condemnatiuns  must 
be  added  the  ample  evidence  u  Mrs.  Cailjrle'a  Littm 
and  MemoriaJU  that  there  were  dreaiypaesegce  In  their 
wedded  livee  into  which  it  is  not  deooRraa  or  profilaUe 
to  inquire  too  deeply. 

Shortly  after  this  loss  Carlvle  iM-came  interested  in 
siipportinj:  the  side  of  (luv.  \\\tv  in  connection  with 
the  troubles  in  Jamaica,  and  acoepteii  the  po«>ition  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  fund  for  the  defence  of  the 
ex-governor  against  the  charge  of  complicity  in  a  mas- 
sacre. In  Aug;,  1867,  MiwmUan' $  Maaazinc  printed 
his  Shooting  Niagara :  and  Afier  f— which  haa  (vob- 
ably  given  more  offence  than  any  other  of  hie  writing 
Some  relief  to  his  weary  condition  was  found  in  rvvu- 
insr  the  Library  edition  of  his  works  K'tween  isf.s  and 
I  ST  I.  Though  withdrawn  largely  from  public  affair*, 
he  expressed  himself  warmly  on  the  side  of  (jermany 
in  the  Franco-German  War.  In  1.S72  he  superintended 
the  cheap  "People's  Edition  "  of  hie  works.  Promt 
Magagme  in  1875  contained  his  Early  Kinaa  of  Nor- 
v  fty  and  The  Portraits  of  John  Kiuxr,  his  last  effort. 
His  eightieth  birthday  was  made  an  <H-casioii  for 

E resenting  him  with  a  gold  medal  executed  iu  bia 
onor  by  Boehm,  whose  statue  of  Carlyle  has  been 
commended  by  Rusk  in.  Once  in  1876,  and  for  the  bit 
time  in  Villi  ^  ^®  oolomns  of  The  Hmes,  he  mads 
hiaieilfheaid,tddng  the  paiit^BiMin,  then  In  ww 
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with  Turkey.  At  last,  not  saddenly,  but  from  hnp- 
oontinued  weakness,  he  died,  verv  quietlv,  on  Feb.  6, 
1881,^  in  his  eighty-Bixth  year.  lie  was  buried,  nut  by 
ibAjnde  of  his  wite,  bat  with  his  father  mmI  mother  at 
Eodefechan. 

Among  otIuT  itmis  of  iH'qucst.  he  left  the  books 
collei'tcil  duriinf  tlie  iirfjuiration  ul'  CVomrrrll  and 
Finh  i-irk  to  Harvard  University,  from  whieh  in  1H75 
he  had  accepted  the  degree  ot*^  IJ^.  I). ,  an  honor  he 
onoe  refused  from  Kdinburgh  Univei^iiy.  He  relumed 
■bo  the  grand  cru«8  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  offered 
by  the  Earl  of  Hcaoonsfield  to  him  and  Tennyson ;  he, 
bdwever.  retvivi'd  the  <  Iiiipter  uf  tlie  Civil  cia.-Ji  of  the 
PriLssijui  Koyal  Order  "tor  merit,"  left  oj>en  by  the 
death  of  Mauzoni — a  distinetioD  of  more  siguificancc  to 
him.  There  an-  of  <  oun*e  »everal  good  portraits  of  him, 
one  of  the  mueit  uccumte  being  taken  from  Boehm'a 
■tatoe,  to  be  found  in  the  (London)  Art  Journal  for 
1878.  .  .  . 

Til  givim:  advicre  on  literarj'  matters  it  was  Carlj'Ie's 
wuiit  to  di^-oumpe  the  development  of  the  poetic  fac- 
ulty. ('oricicMouti  that  the  IV  w  siTious  attempts  he  made 
to  construct  ven«'»  were  elforts  at  bt;!<t,  he  confined  him- 
aelf  to  prt>M>,  and  advised  others  to  do  the  aame.  And 
yet  his  Faust's  Cune,"  from  Goethe^  and  the  "  Sow- 
er's Sonp,"  arc  correct  and  pleasing,  if  nothing  more. 
All  his  iK>etic  fcelinir  r.uii«  out  with  more  funiees  in 
his  i)rose.  Tlie  fii«t  tlaiiL.-  ('ailylr  ever  wrote  for  pub- 
lication, curiously  enouiili  was  fictidn,  a  Uttle  story, 
Cruthrrs  and  Jonmn,  first  printed  iti  FrttM-rt  Mau- 
aztne  for  Jan.,  1831.  Of  the  Edlnhurgh-Entytio- 
jHKtJia  articles  Lowell  '*  Carlyle  in  these  first 

exsays  alrea<lv  shows  the  mfluence  of  his  master 
Goethe."  Tney  are  noticeable  for  soundness,  even 
maturity,  of  judirment.  The  IJff  of  ScJiiHtr,  to  which 
in  lS72wa>4  adde^l  an  ajipmdix.  more  important  now 
than  the  original  work,  is  faithful  and  direct,  but  some- 
what ornate  and  formal ;  Goethe,  however,  in  a  letter 
to  Cariyle  prsised  it,and«ioten  pn&oe  to  the  German 
translation. 

Of  all  his  ooDtributions  to  magazines  and  his  minor 
writings,  gathered  up  afterwards,  with  few  exceptioim, 
into  his  Critical  and  Miscellaneoxis  Etsayt,  it  is  not 
pcKssible  to  sp^  adequately.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  fragmentary  results  of  his  German  studies,  many 
of  them  portions  of  a  never- published  Hitton  qf  Ger- 
man Ijiterature,  or  oflshoots  thrown  out  while  writing 
his  larger  works.  A  few  others,  like  the  solendid  paper 
on  Bums,  the  iSV<//M  o/l/u:  Tinu-s,  and  Cruiracterixticf, 
take  rank  with  his  more  extended  writings. 

S<irUtr  Knuirtus,  the  product  of  his  lonely  and  em- 
hnrrassed  life  at  Oraigenputtock,  is  now  known  to  be 
autobiographical  in  many  incidents,  and  is  the  first 
utterance  of  his  own  belief^  distinct  enough  if  looked 
at  closely.  .  Sterling  maintained  that  its  tendency  was 
pantluiistic  V  but  this  is  true  only  in  that  it  holds  that 
the  universe  is  penaded  and  formed  b^  the  Spirit  of 
(tod.  The  earliest  strong  protest  ot  this  oentuiy 
against  msterisUsm,  it  embrsoee  some  of  the  eesential 
points  of  Kantian  transcendentalism.  Creeds,  systems, 
arc  all  phenomena,  not  real  in  themselves ;  when  no 
lon^'cr  of  use  to  Ijc  discarded,  like  worn-out  clothes. 
"Trutii."  cries  the  hero,  Teufebklrookh,  thou^ih  the 
heavens  crush  me  for  foUuwing  her — no  fuLschood  !" 
iMfelsdrockh  has  got  no  farther  than  doubt  and  des- 

Eir  when  he  has  to  decide  (and  this  is  autobiographical) 
tween  the  "everlasting  No "-Tcontinuance  in  intel- 
lectual fear — and  the  "everlasting  Yea,"  which  is 
"Love  not  pleasure — love  tJtxl."  This  is  .similar  to 
Goethe's  utterance  that  'it  is  only  with  renuiiciatiun 
that  hfe.  |>roi)erly  8i»eaking,  can  be  said  to  Ixgin.  ' 
After  chosintr  the  everlasting  Yea  he  can  ^ view  with 
coinpoisuR\  though  with  sadness,  the  IblUcs  of  the 
cioth«>H-phUosophv.  One  of  the  many  passages  of  rare 
beauty  'is  that  where  Teufelsdnickh  sita  in  nis  lonely 
Stodent-ntom  briMxlin^  over  the  sli  cjiing  city  beneath. 

Ihe  Fraich  JievoUtum  is  properly  an  epic  of  the 
"  dMtmotiTV  wrath  of  flanwwIottMm,"  ''ehaated,"  as 


Victor  Cherbuliez  saj's,  "on  his  Ivtc,  to  which,  for 
the  ocx-asion,  he  added  a  brazen  string  which  made 
its  tones  truly  diabolic. ' '  Carlyle  is  stiu  carrying  out 
io^  it  the  theory  of  S<irtor  Retartu*.  ^  Fnuioe  was  done 
with  the  ancient  rt'^me ;  Sansndottism  rises,  "many- 
headed,  fire-breathmg,  and  u>k^,  Wliat  think  ye  of 
mr?"  But  that  too  went  down,  hccau.so  it  r<ou;.dit  a 
lubberland  of  happiness.  iK'nevolcnce.  and  \'ux  cured 
of  its  deformity.  Carlyle,  though  his  humor — 'and 
it  aboimdfl  here — is  at  times  bitter,  has  not  lo«t  pity 
and  love  for  humanity,  and  is  on  the  side  of  the  Sans- 
culotti^,  but  only  as  tlu>y  were  less  of  a  sham  than 
kind's,  nobles,  and  pricstlioiHl.  Dfj4<riptive  j)«iwer 
never  went  farther  than  his  pictures  of  the  jirocession 
ul'  the  St;it«'s  ( M  iu  nil  or  of  tne  takinir  of  the  H:istille. 
Mont^gut,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  ffnix  Jfondet, 
says :  I  prefer  his  history  of  the  Frcm  ii  llevoliition 
to  all  those  we  have  ourselves  produced ;  1  find  it  aa 
dramatic,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  more  profound." 

Of  the  fiMir  coun*e.s  of  lectures  ("detestable  mix- 
ture of  i)rophwy  and  play-actoriam,"  Carlyle  afterwards 
called  them)  delivered  between  IS.37  and  1840,  there  is 
unfortunately  but  one  nublished,  /Avofw  (iml  Iliro- 
Womhip.  Much  cheerfidness  and  hone  is  still  to  be 
found  m  them.  Progress,  Liberty,  Friends  of  tho 
Species,  were  terms  that  did  not  evoke  the  contemjjt- 
uou.s  al)ii.'^c  nl'  tt'ti  years  later.  It  is  (*ongenial  reading 
for  thotk;  wlio  wisli  to  think  of  Carlyle  as  a  hero,  as  a 
man  of  letters.  Clurrti-'nn,  too,  destined  to  be  in  a 
measure  forgotten  i'rom  the  passing  nature  of  its  theme, 
takes  a  oompasaionate  view  of  the  destin^v  of  oppressea 
classes,  for  whom  he  saw  hopes  of  amelioration  bv  the 
i>crfoction  of  mechanical  aids  to  labor.  He  did  not 
iK'liuve  in  univerxd  suffrage,  the  "count  of  head.s  and 
clack  of  tontines  '  of  later  years,  but  was  then  and 
always  an  advixatc  of  popular  educiUion  and  of  nlaiw* 
for  emigration.  Ue  too,  had  England  rejected  his 
French  Revolutiotu  was  ready  to  "  buv  a  rifle  and  spade 
and  withdraw  to  the  Transauantic  wilderness,  far  from 
human  beggaries  and  bascncwes. "  He  had  alrca4ly  con- 
clii<Ifd  that  mankind  needed  not  the  power  of  deciding 
what  is  best  for  itself,  but  fit  men — heroes— to  decide 
for  it  His  liUer  doctrine  in  its  unlovely  completeness 
was  not  Drodaimed.  This  need  of  fit  men  he  tiuiis  to 
acoonnt  In  Rut  and  Present  by  a  practical  lesson  hav- 
ing for  a  text  the  chantcter  of  Sanaon,  abbot  of  Sl 
Kdmundsbury.  Suffolk,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  Ufb 
of  wliuui  was  given  in  a  ('hroni<'l(:  written  in  Latin  by 
Jocelin  do  Brakelond,  tniited  lor  tlie  Camden  Society. 

The  rescue  of  the  fame  of  Crouiwell  from  oblivion, 
oextainiy  liom  obloquy,  by  Carlyle  s  OUvcr  Crmmcelt$ 
LeUen  and  Speeclut,  will  ever  remain  a  remarkaUa 
litcrar}'  "success."  Hume's  strangely  false  prophecy 
that  '  tlu!  iHillection  of  all  his  (Cromwell's)  speeches, 
lettiTh,  .'•tTiniiiis,  would  make  a  ^:n-at  curiosity,  and, 
with  a  lew  exceptions,  might  justly  yr.iss  lor  one  ot  the 
most  nonsensical  books  in  the  world,  is  an  instance  of 
how  the  man  was  misunderstood.  Cromwell's  present 
position  in  English  history  is  due,  we  must  ooodude, 
not  only  to  the  genius  of  Carlyle,  but  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  drudgery  he  bestowed  upon  his  subject. 
Hero  worship  is  now  fully  enunciated.  Tlien?  mu.st  be 
self-abasement  of  the  nmltitude  before  its  leailer,  in 
whom  must  be  palliated  or  ignored  all  the  foibles  cen- 
surable in  common  man.  "He  is  thy  iKtm  king,  thy 
contpieror  and  supreme  lawgiver.  .  .  .  Tlie  stars,  keen- 

flaiicitiK  from  the  inuncnsitics,  send  tidings  to  him." 
t  is  the  Weak  who  are  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
strung;  and  the  outcouu-  is  |inre  des|Mitisni.  One 
wsnh  ol"  this  worship  is  the  half-<"ontempt  in  which 
C;irlyle  hold  men  ol  great  but  not  supreme  ability. 
Uam|Klen.  I*ymj  the  patriot  Vane,  arc  luulcmiti'd. 
Lacking  himselt   that  re|)ose  often  af>s(jciati-d  with 

frreat  st>uls.  which  Goethe  had  in  its  perfe«'tion.  Car* 
yie  neKlei'ted  to  do  justice  to  the  men  «)f  a  quieter 
»t»rt.  Washington.  La  Fayette,  Liiu  uln,  rji  vcr  attraotad 
him  as  did  stormy  Mirabeau  or  ouarae  FredericL 
Hw  Bavolatioa  of  1848  deepened  OartyWa  6ith  m 
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tbe  north  and  etern  neoesity  of  PontMuam*  and  his 
belief  that  things  were  gone  wrong  is  nnde  manifest  in 

jAtttcr Dnji  I'liujJiltts.  With  the  wildest  mannerisms 
of  liis  hlyle  luirupressud,  di.scanliiii;  all  ItunK'nicss.  his 
limiior  LTowii  coarse,  lie  lays  alioiit  liiia  tliii  k  aii<l  fa.'if, 
uiniiiii.'  a  hlow  wherever  the  rising  (leiiuKT.itie  spirit 
fihcnvs  \is  head.  "  Model  Pristnis  "  is  ajj  violent  as  any 
of  these  ''Tracts  fur  the  Times."  It  vituperates,  of 
oourse.  the  memory  of  John  Howard  and  the  results 
of  his  life.  Carlyle  t;ocs  to  a  prifson  and  pees  the  "  dia- 
bolical canaille"  ("rotten,  niuhitiidinous  cjinaillp."  he 
limls  them  laler  i ;  llu  y  are  rooli'd  in.  I'eil,  and  held 
fiist ;  that  is  uut  ei>uu>:h  tor  bim ;  be  wants  lor  tbem 
"  a  collar  nmnd  the  neck  and  a  cart-whip  over  the 
biitk." 

What  these  IhrnphJetsYien  to  politird  the  Life  of 
Ju/m  Sterlhiff  vtoB  to  Christianity,  We  have  in  it 
Carlyle's  most  definite  views  of  religion  and  literature. 
Sterling  wa.-i  first  a  rudii  nl,  then  beeanie  a  eiirate — 

wtiit  about  aiuontr  tiie  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  those 
that  had  nectl  of  help,"  s;iy8  Hare,  his  other  biogra- 
pher ;  then  tumwl  linally  to  literature,  where,  it  is  now 
admitted,  be  did  little  remarkahle.  He  bad  pointed 
ont  in  JSartor  Rtmrhu  Carlvle's  lack  of  ^nnpatn^  with 
"the  great  body  of  those  who  are  now  endeavoring  to 
euidc  and  help  onwanl  tlu  ir  fellow-men  ; ' '  but,  soon  won 
by  the  ereed  of  hero-worship  as  thus  far  hud  down,  he 
seems  to  liavo  iliouvht  of  Carlyle,  what  Tuine  keenly 
says  was  Carlylc's  own  opinion,  that  be  was  "a  great 
man  miaunderstoiMl,  of  the  raee  of  heroc»— that  the 
hnman  race  ought  advised^  to  trust  itaelf  in  his 
hands."  Ttiongh  there  is  in  general  a  more  snhdned 
and  even  tt  uipfr  in  this  work,  Carlyle  at  times  bursts 
out  in  uiiiiH  a>nn  (l  -rcirri  ut-ainst  the  ('!iris(ian  ministry 
with  sui-h  f|i:tln'[-~  a.s  '  i  l:ii  k  liraL-imiis.'  '"  jmur  devils, 
shamming,  and  endeuvuriug  not  to  ^hani.  '  Contempt- 
uous, too,  is  the  virid  sketch  uf  Coleridge,  in  wUdi  is 
ridiculed  the  Teiy  philosophy  laid  down,  in  some  par* 
ticniars.  in  ^urtor  Rmarhu. 

The  thin!  and  Inst  great  historical  work,  the  IfiMory 
of  Frifdrich  II.  of  Pruf^in,  cnllnl  Frrdfriik  thr  Cmit, 
was  begun  when  Carlyle  was  fifty-ciijlit.  Ho  says: 
"  CrnmvfU  was  by  much  the  worst  book-time  till  this 
of  Frii;/rii-/i,  which,  indeed,  was infinite^ iTOiw ;  .  ,  . 
lasted  for  about  thirteen  yean."  It  covers  much  more 
than  the  p«-riod  of  Frederick  al(>ne,  and  includes  a 
history  of  the  intricate  iNmiiections  of  thf  Hohen- 
aollerns  with  Kuropcan  ^^oliti^•«.  It  has  In  in  the  most 
severely  handled  of  his  works,  exeejit  jKrliaps  the 
Lnttrr-Day  Pamplilft*.  Few  have  l>i;en  ready  to 
accept  the  "veracity"  of  I'reileriek's  father,  I'red- 
ericK  L,  in  face  of  the  lies  he  told.  The  judgment 
of  history  has  not  nttilic<l  ('arlylc's  approval  of  the 
aeisure  of  Silesia  from  .^laria  Theresa  ot  Austria,  nor 
the  subversion  of  the  Pnigmatic  Sanction,  by  Freder- 
ick. Though  the  ilcM  ri]itioiis  of  the  Tobai-fo  Parlia- 
ment, the  battle  of  l^llll.'nl^iedl^erg,  and  the  all-im- 
portant study  of  Voltaire's  relations  with  the  Prussian 
court,  show  that  little  of  Cariyle's  literary  dexteriiy  was 
gone,  Still,  the  wild  extravagance  of  .style,  tlic  ex- 

trame  eondtuHona^of  hero-worship,  and  the  author's 
apiwrent  loss  of  fiiUh  in  his  undertaking,  tend  to  place 
Fi'ilrrich  Mow  his  other  great  efforts.  Carlyle  wrote 
two  yi  an*  alter  fini.sliing  it :  "  It  is  now  lx;come  insiir- 
nitli  Miir  a-  ilie  dun:;  of  a  lliou.siinil  years  ago.  1  did 
gel  throui/li.  thank  (lod:  let  it  iiow  wander  into  the 
odly  of  oitliviun  Ibr  ever.  ' 

As  to  his  Lord  Hector's  address,  hia  own  ironb  are 
eomment  enough :  *'  No  idea,  or  shadow  of  an  idea,  is 

in  that  address  but  what  has  I  n  .set  forth  by  nie  tens 

of  time?«  Iwlore,  and  the  j.'.i]iitifcr  .>ea  of  Prurient  Hlock- 
hcadiam  r  •  •  Im  s  it  as  a  kind  of  insjtired  revelation." 

Besides  ShmtitM  Niaywru:  ond  Afhr  /  and  J*>/r- 
trtiih  of  John  kutm,  there  wa.s  one  more  book, 
£arly  Kiiint  of  Noruxty.  said  to  have  been  written 
earlier  in  life,  but  the  puUioatian  of  whioh  ahoired,  in 
general  opinion,  that  Oaiiyie  ma  then  (1875)  a  very 
old  man. 


Xa  a  tOQoluiiig  paMi^  of  tbe  ^omjuaoniest  of  Ma 
wife  there  is  an  expression  of  Cariyle's  own  feeling  in 

rcL'ard  to  the  fate  of  his  Ixioks:  '  N  i  laiub'er  or  son 
of  hers  was  to  sit  there  ;  so  it  had  l«'eii  api.M.nle<l  to 
us.  my  darlin?.  I  have  no  bonk  a  tlii>usan«lth  j)art  au 
beautiful  as  tbou ;  but  tbeae  were  our  only  '  children  ' 
— and,  in  a  trpe  ■anse,  these  were  verily  ours ;  and  r.iU 
live  perhMW  aome  time  m  the  worhl  after  we  are  both 
gone ;  ana  be  of  no  damage  to  the  poor  bmte  chaos  of 
a  world,  let  us  ho]>e  I" 

Tile  suiiie  rharitable  complaisance  shown  towar'i  the 
r;i'liuL'.>  ot'  meii  of  L'ciiiiis  may  in  tiiin'  Ik-  t  xteniir4  to 
the  reputation  of  Carlyle ;  but  at  present  thoe^e  who 
StiU  smart  under  hia  ciistigations  cannot  be  said  to  he 
in  a  condoning  mood.  Hard  but  wholesome  rebukes  of 
existinji  shams,  and  Ibrebodings  of  a  speedy  doom  liir 
institutions  fouiidc<l  on  uust.ible  foundations,  put  Carlyle 
in  the  po.<iition  at  once  of  ti  ;u  her  and  prophet.  People 
are  williiiL'  eiMUgh  to  ii.-t'  ii  in  any  stronir  voire  which 
culls  them  away  from  the  sordid  Citres  of  daily  life  aod 
warns  or  exhorts  them  to  higher  efforts,  yet  they  are 
by  no  means  ready  to  obey  injunctions  other  than  those 
that  cheer  them  onward  in  some  eelf-choeen  path.  But 
when  the  teaehcr  who  would  instruct  \\:\s  lost  faith  iu 
even  the  intelligence  of  his  diwiples.  his  lepo^'ins  are  in 
danger  not  only  of  not  hieing  laiil  to  heart,  leit  of  not  lie- 
ing  listened  to.  Had  Carlyle  died  alter  he  h.id  written 
Piixt  (ind  I'rexent,  he  would  have  been  rememl>cred  as 
I  one  who  s«juj^ht  to  dissuade  men  from  the  huUowness 
of  metaphysical  speculation  on  the  ooe  hand,  and  fioB 
the  growing  materialism  of  the  present  century  on  the 
other.  Pouowers — the  young  for  the  most  part,  and 
those  who.sc  lot  i.s  at  best  a  hard  one— wiiui  l  K  im 
taken  e<nirajie  at  his  biddings  to  do  the  allotted  work 
of  life  bravely  and  silently.  It  vra^  a  sid  l>ut  not  ilis- 
piritinir  creed.  He  lived,  however,  to  write  the  L<itt<r- 
D(i!i  PinopldetaiXiA.F\naenck  thr  GreeU;  and  it  is  most 
certain  he  did  not  cany  men's  opinions  with  him.  He 
added  article  after  article  to  the  dogma  of  hero-worship, 
until  he  finally  came  to  .li>believe  even  in  eoti^titutioiial 
government.  No  aniplifi»Hi  dciiutnstration  is  wanted  to 
show  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  has  been  in  an- 
other direction.  Men  turn  away  from  him.  as  they 
turn  from  Kingsley  and  Ruskin,  afler  first  extracting 
what  they  think  to  be  of  real  worth  in  what  he  said. 
<  Airly  le  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  this  age  who  has 
held  that  things  never  can  be  righted,  hut  \v-!l  ltw 
worse  until  mankind  submits  !t.se!f  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  the  universe.  He,  however,  in  iH.inting.  a-s  he 
advanced,  with  tlie  eagerness  of  a  seer  to  the  immensi- 
ties and  eternities,  naturally  stumbled  over  tbe  ppjb- 
lems  of  an  erenr-day  life  which  mnsl^be  lived;  aad 
these  problems  ne  dashed  aside  with  impatienoe.  It 
v.as  this  characteristic  inij'aficncc  of  nictltods  which 
made  him  S4)  s<'orntul  toward  men  like  Benthani  and 
Howanl  with  their  .schemes  of  i^olitical  reLjeiieration 
or  of  philanthropy.  Others,  jierhaps  as  anxious  as  be 
that  ctental  veritit>s  may  itrevail,  cannot  embrace  that 
large  optimism  which  made  human  slaveiy  eeem  right 
in  his  eyce,  because,  as  he  tboujibt.  natural  bwg  de- 
clared for  it^  Tliere  was  also  an  immense  deal  of  that 
Jesuitism  for  which  he  j.rofes.ved  especial  abhorrence 
in  a  creed  whic  h  held  that  i'nX'  v.  even  !  nite  fone, 
juight  tLse  mon.-«trou.>i  means  to  gain  ends  to  him  holy. 

Whoever  looks  at  his  life  to  find  eoii>i>iei)c}"  begins 
a  useless  task,  for  there  is  in  his  nearly  twoecore  of 
volumes  one  grand  inconsistency  with  hisoontinnal  plea 
for  silence.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  make  some  of  the 
facts  of  his  private  life  stand  the  tost  of  his  lof^ystand- 
anl  of  tnith  and  '"venieity."  .\(ier  the  fulle-i  allow- 
ance that  he  was  a  man  of  geniius  tormenteij  with  dys- 
pepsia (though  Fruude  intimates  that  this  trouble  was 
exaggerated ),  and  inheriting,  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  origin,  a  .suspicious  aggTMsiveiiess  towards  othoi 
of  gentler  bearing,  bis  manner  of  treating  many  who 
came  in  contact  with  bim  was  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  double-faced,  because  he  received  those  as  fnendi 
of  whom  he  wrote,  in  secret,  sentiments  which,  if  bus- 
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peeled  by  tliem,  mrald  liave  speedily  tcnninattMl  all 
possibility  of_  further  uoquaintance.  Charles  I,ainl>. 
who  was  a  visitor  at  his  lionie,  lie  wrote  down  a  '  piii- 
ful,  r'x'koty,  un.'^iiltii;.  t-t.u's.rrinL.'  ttniifool."  Tlicrc  is 
more  than  a  siispicioa  ui  insini  «  rity  in  this  «)nfoiin<l- 
ing  a  nian's  monil  wcaknetis  with  physical  inlirmitii-s 
not  to  )>o  helped,  iaaseDteiioe  meant  for  posthumouB 
pabli<  atioD,  and  not ezenaable  in  eitliw ft djwpeptio or 

AVhile  there  is  perhaps  not  a  person  who  has  not 
gained  strciiL'tli  by  the  mere  rearlin;.' (if  Carlj'lc's  rolniet 
writinj^w,  it  is  safe  to  assort  he  haa  no  prominent  fol- 
lower of  his  <i(K-trines  at  present,  nor  is  he  likely  ever 
to  have,  unless  his  propheeies  come  true.    He  tansht 
the  poainbility  of  taKin^  a  hroad  view  of  men  ratoer 
than  a  too  searchinjr  inspection  into  their  private  con- 
duct or  their  particular  creed.    Profiting  by  this  exam- 
ple in  his  own  case,  some  disregard  may  well  Ik;  shown 
to  the  eccentricities  and  inconsistencies  of  a  character 
of  unas-sailalile  purity.   As  he  was  the  nioet  prCHninent 
English  uian  of  letters  of  this  ecnturj',  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  to  be  an  inqair>%  already  well  bejtun,  into 
his  life  and  character  not  seen  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johns<»n.    liCavins  out  of  the  fpic.Htion  the  value  of 
his  writintH.  it  is  worth  while,  in  limning  an  opinion 
of  the  man  himself,  t<i  bear  in  inind  Kmerwjn's  sup- 
ge.stion  to  him,  that  he  niii:lu  tn  l;:i\c  inscribed  upon 
the  (loorplatc  of  bis  house  the  word  "Whim,"  trial 
people  miKht  know  who  Gred  there.         (li.  s.) 

CARMl.  the  county-seafc  of  White  co.,  Tl.,  is  on  the 
"W.  Kmk  ol"  the  liitrlc  Wabash  River,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  liouis  iiivi>iii  in  of  tljf  Louisville  and  Nashville 
and  NV'abash,  St.  Louis,  and  I'acihc  Kailroads,  123  miles 
8.  K.  of  St.  Lonis.  It  has  a  bank,  t  hrce  weekly  newspa- 
per (one  Gmnan),  one  normal  school  and  oommercial 
eoUcRe,  puUie  schools,  five  churches,  three  flour-mills, 
planins-mill,  stave- and-barrcl  factory,  machine-shops, 
and  u  fuundrjr.  It  has  alack-water  navigation,  and  the 
water  power  ignsed  in  woollen  manafaotnrea.  Popu- 
lation. 2ol2. 

CARNOT.  IjAZARE  IIippoi.tte,  a  French  states- 
man and  author,  a  son  of  the  fiunous  war-minister,  was 
born  at  Saint-Omer,  April  6,  1801.   He  aoeonipaoied 

bis  father  in  exile  in  1SI5,  and  passed  seven  years  at 
MagdehurL'.  He  rtUumed  to  Fram-e  in  1823,  studied 
law,  and  hccanio  a  moderate  follower  uf  Saint-Simon. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1^:39, 
1842,  anfl  184C,  and  was  minister  of  public  instruction 
from  February  to  July  .'»,  IS48.  In  this  position  he 
instituted  public  lectures  for  the  people,  improved  the 
condition  of  teachers,  and  introduct^l  the  study  of  rural 
economv  in  primary  .schools.  In  isi**  he  was  elected 
a  niciiilM'r  of  the  ( 'oiLstitucnt  As.senilily  tor  the  dcjtart- 
ment  ofS<-inc.  .MVcr  the  c/;u/i-</%7r»/ ot  I •«■<•.  2. 
Carnot  was  clc<'tc(l  to  the  Corps  l/'t'islatif  by  the  vot- 
ers of  Paris,  but  he  refu.s»'d  to  take  the  oath  and  retired 
to  private  life.  In  i  sii:!  he  was  ajrain  elected,  and  took 
his  .seat,  but  in  the  election  of  1 809  he  was  defeated  by 
Gatnbetta.  In  February.  IsTl,  be  was  elected  to  the 
N;itioiial  A-~si  !iilil\ ,  iir  wliich  he  votctl  with  the  Re- 
nubliian  I^elt.  lie  wa.s  chasen  a  w^nator  for  Hte  in 
December,  1S7.').  Anion;:  his  works  are  Rejn^f  i/f 
la  Doctrine  S-i!iit-S>moniettM  (1830);  Det  devoirs 
dviqua  clrjt  Militnirnt  (183S);  Mtmoira  tk  Bairaud 
Barire,  with  David  d' Angers  (4  Tola.,  1842-43);  JUi- 
moiramtr  Carnot  par  ton  F^b  (186I-(j4) ;  and  Lazare 
Hoehe  (1874). 

CARO,  Elmk-Mahik,  a  French  philosopher  and 
author,  was  bom  March  4,  ISL'O,  at  Poitiers,  where 
his  father  wa.s  professor  of  philosoi>hy.  He  is  de- 
scended fn>in  an  old  Hn-ton  family  of  Morbihan.  He 
Studied  in  Paris  at  the  Colld>;e  StanLsla.s  from  1839  to 
184.'>.  and  obtained  the  prize  in  philosophy  at  the  pen- 
ersl  Ci>mpetition,  (d'  the  collcijcs  of  Parit*.  lie  thm 
passed  to  the  Ecole  N'onnale,  where  he  <-onijilctcd  his 
studies  in  1K4S.  AUer  teaehinir  and  Iccttirinir  in  the 
lyoeums  of  Angers,  itonon,  and  other  cities,  he  became 
iwofaMor  of  phfloiophy  at  Powut  sad  ia  1858  wm 


called  to  the  1^-olc  Normale  of  Paris  as  master  of  ik» 
oonferenoes  of  philosophv.  In  1K64  he  wa^  chosen  to 
the  profefi8orshi|)  of  philo-sophy  in  the  Universiur  of 
the  SorlMinne.  and  in  w;i.s  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  .Moral  and  Political  Scifiut^.  In  1873  he 
Wits  admitted  to  the  French  Acadcnjy,  and  in  1.S77  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Ijctrion  of  Honor.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  published  an  essay  on  Saint  Dn- 
miiiiipir  ft  hit  Dominica ind,  and  later  a  sketch  of  the 
thi  osophist  Saint-Martin  (1854).  Several  of  his  con- 
triiiiitinns  to  reviews  were  collected  under  the  title 
£tinl>s  iii'inil'S  siir  If  Trmps  prrgent  '1855),  and  the 
work  wxs  cnjwned  by  the  Fninch  Acailemy.  He  has 
sincj!  publisheil  S<iii<-r!lfs  fjfmfrx  (lS7.'j).  fjes  Jnum 
il Epreuve,  1870  71  .|>7-'  .  Lii  Fin  <lii  lliinf  Sil'/r. 
which  discusses  also  the  philosophy  of  that  time,  and 
thus  forms  a  connecting:  link  with  his  nhilosonhical 
works.  The  princijuil  of  these  arc — L'  hUr  <h>  Ih'eu  ft 
Kfx  nouvmux  Vritiquix  (1804  ;  tUh  ed.  1878) ;  Le  Mati' 
rialiume  el  la  Sririur  (IBfiS',  in  wliii  h  he  opposes  the 
idea  that  materialism  is  a  necessary  result  of  scientific 
study ;  Ijts  I^roUinuj*  de.  Morale  gm  in/r  ( 1  ^<7tj ) ;  I'tn- 
simume  au  ISmt  Stick  (1878).  His  last  worl^  j>ub* 
llshed  in  the  Rome  det  Datx  Mondft  in  1882,  is  an 
exposition  and  refutation  of  the  I'o.-itivc  philo«)pliy. 
untler  the  title  of  Littn  itltt  J '■siiirisnir.  ])urin>,' 
the  si.\teeu  years  of  his  iimfcssorship  at  the  Sorbonnc 
he  discussed  all  the  problems  of  mo<lern  ]iliilosophy. 
maintaining  with  gr^  ability  the  existence  of  souTand 
spirit  actaioBt  Positivinn  as  well  as  aminst  scientific  ma- 
terialism. His  idealism,  his  lore  of  poetry  as  wdl  as 
of  the  deepest  pn.ibleni.s  of  nict;\['1i\'si(  s.  :nid  hi.«  pro- 
found reverence  lor  Cliri.stianity,  in;iy  l«'  jiartly  attrib- 
uted to  his  Bnton  niicin.  To  the  sinijile  I'aith  which 
characterizes  the  natives  of  that  region  he  joins  the 
aeuteness  and  learning  of  the  meditcval  pbilosopben. 
His  style  is  clear  and  brilliaat,  rendering;  his  discuMOns 
of  philosophy  attractive  even  to  general  readers.^  In 
contrast  with  most  of  the  contcin)HirMr>-  I  Vcnch  critics, 
he  gives  prominence  to  the  ethical  a^iwi.s  of  literary 
question-s. 

CAROB  THEE,  Aixjaroba,  hocusx  Tnzii,  and  St. 
John's  Bread  (Arabic,  Kharni/j,  a  carob),  names  ap- 
plied primarily  to  an  Old-Wodd  leguminous  tree  having 
a  wide  geographical  range.  The  oaitlib tree,  or  Old-World 

alpnn)ba,  as  pcnorally  understood,  is  Cfratmiin  Si/i'/iia ; 
the  South  American  ak'aroba,  I'nu^ipis  tlulris :  the 
Chilian  uliraroba,  J'rosoijix  filiijU'istruin  ;  the  Texan 
algarobo,  Prmopix  glnnduhxn ;  wfiilc  a  speoies  which 
by  its  husks  and  see^ls  furnishes  the  Chilians  with  a 
famous  tannin  material  is  I*i  o»tjii.H  pallida.  The  name 
Si/if/iia,  which  means  sbiply  ''pod,"  Flby  applies 
without  qualificatioa  to  the  eaiob|  and  hsoae  the  mod- 
ern botanical  term. 

The  fiiiit  is  fref|uently  sold  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  United  States  under  the  names  of  carob  ami  St 
John's  breed,  being  imported  from  the  Mediterranean. 
The  great  number  of  exhibits  fmm  Europe  in  whicli 
the  carob  appean'd  at  the  United  States  Centennial 
KxliilMtion  ill  ri,i!:i'!i  Ipliia  proved  the  iinportiincc  at- 
tachc<l  to  it  in  tlic  (  Md  World.  The  usual  length  of 
the  dark-brown  )>ods  is  about  six  inches,  and  they  are 
about  a  rpiartcr  of  an  inch  thick,  but  some  on  exhibi- 
tion were  ten  inches  long  and  of  a  proportionate  thick- 
ness. The.se  improved  varieties  arc  propagated  by  crafl- 
inc.  the  art  of  dointr  which,  and  indetnl  the  whole  cvdtnre 
of  the  tn:'e.  is  the  subjec  t  of  a  L'ood]\  -sized  French  work, 
J)i(  ( 'iir'inliirr  i  f  ih  < 'uroiiiu;  by  iSoiizoui.  Dclamotte. 
anil  l{ivi(>rc,  published  in  Paris  in  1>>7S.  As  a  g«  tierai 
nde.  the  culture  is  letl  to  natur(^  and  especially  so  in  the 
dryer  or  almost  desert  rcirions  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Africa,  where  the  tree  sc<  nis  to  delig  ht 
to  grow.  In  Syria  and  EL'vpt  e.spo<  ially  the  fruit  is 
.•sujKjrior.  an^l  thouL'Ii  carolo  iVom  nmst  of  the  other 
parts  of  Eun)pe  are  cliiefly  used  :u?  Ibod  for  horses, 
shtM?p,  and  swme,  those  from  these  countries  are  cfr 
teemed  excellent  human  food.  In  the  tuins  of  Pom- 
pdi  some  carob-pods  were  fimad  m  the  ftod-doaeti. 
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Inpior«l  varietiee  ««  i^aaled  hmlr  by  the  fVencb 
tn  Algena  at  the  prMent  time.    Hie  ancient  He- 

Lnnvs  mivie  •  imaene  by  lM)iling  the  pi  kI  with  sugar ; 
the  ri'fii.si'  made  excellent  iooil  lor  swine,  and  this 
u  8U|ijm)!<4n1  to  l»c  the  '"liii^ks  roiern>i  tu  iti  llie 
Story  uf  the  Prodigal  Son,  Uiuugh  frum  the  dcrivutiuii 
of  the  name  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  wliole 
fruit  or  pod  might  not  hava  baea  inteodied.  The  trees. 
boiTBTer.  api>ear  to  hare  been  wild  and  abundant,  ana 
there  shouM  have  Im  ch  mo  ilifVicully  in  u1)tainiiiL'^  tliem. 
Suine  uiiidiTii  (  iiiiuneiitati  ir.-i,  liaviiii.'  no  knowle<l^e  that 
the  jiK'Ust  insect  Wa.s  eaten  \<y  llie  aneieiitH,  hiu»1H)SC<1 
tliifi  tree  must  be  the  lucu:jt  mu  which  John  tea  when 
in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  "hon^"  wa^  a\ao  the 
product  of  this  tree.  This  is  the  oriKin  of  the  name 
St.  John's  bread.  But  the  food  of  the  prophet  was 
un'ioul)te<lly  the  insect,  an'i  the  Imm  y  that  tiirnished 
by  bees.  The  tree  is  nut  tli.-tantly  n  !;iti  'l  in  the  (t'li- 
liiUfhui  trumtitthm  o\'  (lie  Unitcii  Static-  ilic  "honey 
li>cu.'*t,"  to  which  it  h.is  tumished  tin  i  uninKm  name. 
It  make:;  a  Ix-autiful  ntund-beacle  I  ii<  t  .  with  flossy, 
somewhat  (rlaucous  and  evergreen  tii>lia^c,  but  it  will 
not  endure  the  frost  It  might  be  valuable  for  planting 
in  the  drver  regions  of  the  American  continent 

CARPENTER,  Mary  (1807-1877),  an  Kn^'liHh 
philanthropist,  wa.s  boni  at  Exeter,  Ent'land,  April  a, 
1X07.  Her  father.  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  CarjH-nter,  wa»  the 
pastor  of  a  Tnitarian  c<jnim*pation  there,  but  in  1817  he 
removed  to  Bristol.  Besides  his  pastoral  duties  he  had 
a  small  school  of  bovB,  and  Mary  was  educated  with 
them.  She  early  manifested  an  earnest  religious  spirit 
When,  in  1S29,  her  father  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish K\A  sehiMti,  she  and  her  sister  .\nna  oneni  d  a 
whool  for  pirU.  Tlie  tainous  Urahnian.  ILijali  Hani- 
nndmn  Ivoy,  who  hail  renounced  idolatry',  came  to 
England  in  183^^,  and  died  at  Bristol.  The  interest 
ezctted  by  this  remarkable  man  was  shown  in  later 
]f«ai8  by  her  namdve  of  the  Xtut  XAoyiia  JZiom^^ 
Rau  (1 866).  Another  ynitor.  Rev.  Joaepn  IWkeiimm 
of  Boston,  was  the  means  of  directing  her  to  her  work 
in  life.  Under  his  influence,  in  iSlt.'i  she  founded  a 
workinjf  and  viMitiiiL'  siK'ietv,  by  wliirli  nim  li  ^vlus  di.iic 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  f>oor.  Alter  the  death 
of  her  father  in  1839  she  continue*!  her  school  and 
charitable  work,  and  in  1845  published  a  little  devo- 
tional work  called  Morning  and  Et^nivtf  MeeHtation* 
for  Ert-ni  Ihnj  in  the  Month  Tliis  pa-s.-^ed  thnnitrh 
sfcvonU  editioas  in  Endand  and  America.  'J'liroiiL'h 
Unitarian  friends  in  Hostmi  sh(>  wa.s  led  to  fake  an  in- 
terest in  the  efforts  for  the  al>olitioti  of  slavery  in  Amer- 
ica, and  many  distinlr\Ii,■^hed  leaders  >  d'  tliat  cause  visited 
her.  In  1 846  she  began  her  s|)ecial  work  for  destitute 
children  by  opening  a  ragged  school  in  Bristol,  which 
was  suooesnm  from  the  starts  Two  years  later  she  gave 
up  home-teaching,  and  thus  had  time  to  prepare  a  Lift 
iif  Rrc.  Dr.  Tuckrrmtm  (1H48),  which  was  ^uon  follow- 
ed by  Rnqtfe<1  Schuoln,  fhn'r  PrindpUs  tiud  Mwhs  of 
(hirratioii  I1S49).  lx>oking  Still  farther  into  the  needs 
of  her  country,  she  published  in  1851  Jiefurmatory 
SAooU  fyt  Oe  Chi  Jaren  of  the  l\ri*hinq  and  Dttn- 
genm  Ckmm  mdfor  JwmUe  Offrnden,  u  which  she 
wired  the  neoemt^  not  onlvof  TennnatoryaelioolB,  but 
also  of  udod  free  (lay-schools,  of  in<lu8trial  schools,  and 
oompulsdry  at'endaiice.  A  CfrnfereiK-e  was  held  Dec. 
10.  to  lielji  this  inoveineiit.  and  a  parliamentar>' 

ooinii»'tt<  !■  of  intpiiry  into  juvenile  delinquency  was  ap- 
pointed. To  give  a  practical  example  of  what  was 
needed,  she  opened  in  Sept,  18.52,  a  private  reforma- 
tor>'  school  at  Kingswood,  four  miles  from  Bristol,  in  a 
house  built  by  Rev.  John  Wesley  for  himself.  Her 
next  lx)ok,  .futynife  Ddinqtients,  fhn'r  Conditinn  and 
IWtitni'iit  i  l>,'):ri,  [snnted  out  the  e\  ils  of  ma.ssint.'  to- 
gether hnndreils  of  vicious  youth.s,  and  other  <iefects 
of  the  system  then  in  vogue.  In  IS.VI  she  remove*!  the 
girls  of  the  n>f«innatory  school  to  a  buildiui;  in  Bristol 
called  Red  Lod>rc,  takinp  the  s<tle  management  of  it, 
and  soon  after  took  up  ner  residence  in  a  house  ad- 
joining. A  national  reformatoty  union  was  formed  in 


1856,  and  before  it  she  read  papers  in  that  year  and 
later.    Prom  the  formation  of  the  Social  Scieiu-e  AsbO- 
ciation  in  1s.'j7.  under  the  presidency  of  Ixml  I'pni^h- 
am,  until  her  diath,  .she  took  iiu  active  interest  in  itn 
proeeedincs.  iviiurilnuing  cverj'year  one  or  more  e.-vsaj^ 
on  the  subjects  which  engrossed  her  thoughts.  In 
Mi&s  FmnoM  Fbwer  Cobbe,  returning  from  a  ywt  to 
the  JDasti  becMne  vajmulbuA  in  the  reformatory  work, 
and  took  np  ber  rendenoe  at  Red  Lodge.    Mi>«  Car- 
penter was  <lilipent  in  callinir  the  .iltention  of  Parha- 
mcnt  to  the  iiced  of  reloruis  in  re^'ard  to  education. 
In  IS,"!'*  she  pulilishcd  Tin  (Vninu  of  R  f/r/,,1  S>h'»jU 
to  I 't  ami' try  Aid  front  thcAnnufd  iiirliaiiiattary  UrtuU. 
Pursuing  the  plan  she  had  followed  in  founding  a  n^itA 
acbool,  soe  noVi  without  waiting  fiw  GovenunontaotiQn. 
eatablidied  aoertijkd  indoBiriusdiooL  In  June,  1861, 
she  wa.s  ciUled  to  eive  her  t»'.stinjony  before  a  Pariianient- 
ar\'  committee  on  the  education  i»f  destitute  ehildn'iK 
and  published  a  pamphlet.  Wh'it  slutll  ir>  /'  /  ,  ifli  our 
I'liHper  Children  f    A  ehtuige  in  the  laws  with  retiard 
to  scliools  now  deprived  the  ragged  schools  of  aid.  and 
against  this  she  vainly  protested.    Still  continuing  her 
labors,  public  amd  private,  she  published  in  1864  Our 
Convict*,  calling  attention  to  the  defects  in  the  EuLdish 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  improvements  which  had 
be<'n  introduced  in  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  (Voftcii.  a 
well  :i«  to  the  agencies  for  the  ^treventiuu  of  (rime. 
This  work  was  verj"  favorably  received  in  England,  and 
was  wannly  commended  in  other  countries,  but  wm 
placed  ou  the  Indez  Expur^atorius  at  Rome.  Al-ont 
thia  time  the  interest  in  India  which  had  been  implant- 
ed in  her  mmd  in  early  life,  but  had  long  been  restrnined 
by  circuiiistances,  was  revived,  ni  that  she  fell  ciiuirx  IKil 
to  vi.sit  that  land.  Before  lea\  iii>,'  Mimland.  thousrn  imw 
in  lier  sixtieth  year,  she  did  a  va.st  amount  of  wurk. 
that  the  various  institutions  with  which  she  w;is  (.ioq- 
nected  might  noi  suffer  in  ber  absence.   The  Gnvem- 
nasot  senfc  a  Tsoonunendation  of  her  to  officials  in  India, 
declaring  that  **  Mias  Carpenter's  optnion  had  ibr  mtm 
yean  been  sonirht  and  1isten«^l  to  l)y  legislaton  and  ad- 
ministrators of  all  shades  of  political  opinion."  I**»nd- 
•UL'  Lit  Huinbay,  Sept.  1.  If^tlij.  she  (-<jon  iimnd  l*ti>r« 
her  an  immense  field  calling  for  new  activities.  The 
tii>it  thing  she  noticed  w:ls  the  want  of  female  teachen^ 
and  she  urged  on  the  Indian  Government  the  eatablidi* 
ment  of  female  normal  schools.   She  visited  Poena, 
.^ladras,  and  Calcutta,  where  she  was  invitet!  to  the 
)>:dacc  of  the  uovcmor-gencral,  Ix»rd  Jjawrcnce.  Her 
inrtuence  on  the  natives,  both  men  and  women,  waa 
very  great,  as  they  were  astonished  th.at  a  woman 
should  come  alone,  at  her  own  expense,  thousands  of 
miles  to  visit  them  and  do  them  i^ood.    Even  some 
who  resided  in  distant  parts  of  India  s<-nt  her  tokens 
of  their  regard.    As  she  had  opportunity  she  addre^ 
ed  the  natives  on  subjects  pertaining  to  their  well'ani, 
and  these  Addretse*  to  thr  llindons  wen'  published  in 
London  .md  Calcutta.    Upon  her  return  to  Entrland 
she  gave  the  result  of  her  obsen  ations  in  a  Ixvik  I'allcd 
Six  Miinthg  in  Inditt  (1868).    The  work  boirun  there 
needed  her  fostering  care,  and  she  went  back  in  Nov.. 
1868.  Sho  became.  wiUimit  salary,  lady  snperintend- 
ent  of  a  nonoal  school  m  Bombay,  hot  an  alarming 
illness  in  February  following  obligea  her  to  return  to 
England.    Quickly  she  nwvered,  rcstiuicd  her  \  arioiis 
labors,  and  in  the  autumn  au'ain  made  a  short  visit  to  In- 
dia to  stimulate  and  encourage  those  who  were  engaged 
in  educational  work.   Ilenc^Mthi  she  lUt  there  was 
not  the  same  necessity  for  her  immediate  presence,  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  Hindooe  she  fbnnded  in  Sept. 
1S70,  at  Bristol,  a  national  Indian  ass<H>iatiou,  by  which 
public  opinion  Injih  in  England  and  India  inii:]it  K  iu- 
lluenced  in  favor  of  the  changes  she  had  iiniijurii"  1 
In  Jan.,  1872,  she  turned  her  ragged  schottl  into  a  day 
industrial  feeding  school,  so  as  to  n^h  a  still  lower 
cla.ss  of  neglected  children.    In  Jobr  the  International 
Pris(jn  Congn!?ss  met  in  l»ndon,  and  for  this  she  pre- 
pared a  litlie  work  on  the  Croflon  aystem,  bemdes  takiag 
an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.   She  then  went  to 
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Darmstadt  to  amistin  orgaotsing  a  congress  called  by 

PnncesH  I^misc  of"  Hcsso  to  consider  woman's  work, 
and  atler  thr  conLTOiss  vi.^ireil  Suitzcrhiml.  In  ls73 
slie  visited  ^\iii-'rira,  tnivcllintr  Iroin  Ho.ston  Hiii'li\',;ini 
to  Fortrpfsf*  Muiirnf,  wlicrc  -lu'  uttcndtni  the  (•(tninn  lu  e- 
mcnt  of  l!jiii)]itoii  {'o11ljl;c  lor  tulored  ix^ople,  awl  then 
northward  to  MoDtreal.  Id  all  the  cities  she  found 
troopH  «>t'  irii'nds  and  namemui  demands  for  herser- 
▼ioes  in  ex[»laininp  rvfomiaton-  W(»rk.  The  jail  at  Mon- 
treal she  prunounccd  the  vmn^t  slie  had  ever  seen,  and 
Unuiediatfl\  oalleil  l^>rd  1  »nti<  riii's  attention  (m  it  She 
also  sought  to  learn  the  eoiniitiou  of  the  Indians,  and 
atlerwards  brought  their  needs  before  tbft  English 
public.  In  the  autumn  of  she  made  Mother 
visit  to  India,  and  was  cheered  on  examining  the  prac- 
tical re»iilt8  of  the  innovations  and  iiuproveujcnts  she 
had  siiji^tested.  Dniwinc  near  her  wvenf  ieth  year,  she 
printed  for  <'in'uhiti<.ii  amoiiL'  lu  r  lVi>  ini-  :i  little  vohinic 
of  poems,  1  b/c.*  n/  (he  Sj)in't.i  nm/  S/iirit  Picfuns. 
Her  wtjrk  was  done,  and  she  fiuietly  pateed  away, 
June  15,  1877.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  have  perpetr 
rated  her  memoiy  by  an  association  to  support  homes 
for  working  boys  and  working  girls,  and  a  nioniorial 
tablet  haa  oeen  placed  in  Bristol  cathedral,  with  an 
appropriate  inscription  bv  Rev.  Dr.  .lames  Martinean. 

CAllFENTKK,  Matt'hkw  Hai.e  ( 1.^24-1  K81),  an 
Aueri<>an  statesman,  was  Iwrn  at  Morctown,  Vt.,  Dec. 
22.  1824.    His  father  having  died  when  the  bo^  was 
only  nine  years  old,  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
Paul  Dillingham,  afterward  member  of  Congress  and 
ftovemor  of  Vermont.    After  studying  in  1843  and 
I*<44  at  the  U.  S.  Militarj'  Aeademv.  he  slndied  law, 
and  waM  admitted  to  the  bar  U^^))  out  atlemiird  went 
to  Boston  and  was  received  as  E  Student  into  the  law- 
offioe  of  Rufus  Choatc^who,  peroeiving  the  abilitv  of 
the  young  man,  niTe  bin  hb  entire  confidence  and  en- 
couragemetit.    In  1 848,  Carpenter  removed  to  Wiscon- 
sin, but,  being  stricken  with  inflamniatinn  of  the  eyes, 
Went  to  New  Turk  tiir  tiratiin'iii.     1  >iirin>.' tlir«  '>  year> 
of  total  biinihuKs  ("lioate  .suiijiorted  hiui.    lipoii  his 
reieovery  he  retiinied  to  Wisconsin,  and  entered  at  once 
upon  a  sueeet«ful  practice.    In  18.5.5  he  married  Caro- 
line, the  youni;est  daughter  of  Gov.  Dillingham,  his 
early  l>enefactor  and  fnend.    During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  Mr.  Carpenter,  bamtl  on  account  of  his  ini- 
iHTfect  sielit  fVniii  t  nlriiii;;  tlic  urniv.  lent  to  the  Union 
c  ause  the  in.spiration  of  his  el<K)Ucnce.    In  lStj8  he  de- 
livered in  the  McCardle  case  an  argument  which  at 
once  gave  him  a  {Misition  among  the  great  constitutional 
lawyers  of  America.    In  1869  he  was  deetod  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  in  1873  became  president 
pro  tempore  of  that  body.     In  1879  he  was  ajrain 
ele<!ted  to  the  Senali   I  ut  his  health  gradually  laili  lj 
and  he  died  in  \Va.sliiiit.'inn,  Feb.  24,  1881,  and  was 
buried  at  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CABPKNTEIl,  William  Bknjamin,  C,  B.,  LL.D., 
an  Eni.'li>li  phvsiologist,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  Oct.  29, 
1813.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  llcv.  Dr.  Laiit  Car7>en- 
ter,  a  distingtiishcd  Unitarian  theologian.  Ills  family 
having  reniovetl  to  Bristol  in  1817,  he  wa.<?  educated  in 
that  city,  and  there  began  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  aftcrwar^l.y  continued  at  London  and  Ivlinburgh. 
In  the  latter  city  he  joined  the  Boyal  Medical  Society, 
and  aa  its  president  delivemi  the  oration  at  its  cen- 
tenmy  commemoration  in  Feb.,  1837.  A  papi>r  which 
he  rem  before  thia  society  "  On  the  Voluntary  and  In- 
stinctive Actions  of  liivinir  Beings"  contained  tin-  ::<rin 
of  much  that  he  subse(|uently  published  on  the  ncrvou.s 
system.  Bv  his  e.«5av  On  the  Difference  of  the  I>nws 
regulating  Vital  and  I'hysical  Phenomena"  he  obtained 
the  stodenta'  prize  of  £:u),  with  which  be  piirebased  a 
microscope.  In  1837  he  became  lecturer  on  medical 
jurispniaenoe  in  the  British  Medical  School,  and  in 
iHHs  published  the  first  edition  nflii.'-  f/rm mf  <in<l  Com- 
piirntire  Phyginfoff}/.  In  l8:5'.i  he  nhtaitud  the  dem'C 
of  M.  I),  from  the  T'niversity  of  FAlinl>ur>.'h.  and  to 
his  thesis  a  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Devoting  him* 
self  speotally  to  the  study  of  pb^ology,  be  decfined 


medical  practice,  and  preferred  to  gain  his  lireliliood 

bv  IceturniL'  and  authorship.  In  1844  he  was  npi'uintod 
iMdlerian  pn;»fes*or  <'f  jihysiolojry  in  the  Itoyal  ni'^titu- 
tion  at  l.iondoii,  and  \v;i>  .il-d  made  a  fi  llnw  ot'  llic  iJuval 
Society.  In  1845  he  began  to  lecture  on  general  aiiat- 
oni.\  and  phjnsdogy  at  the  London  Hospital.  IK-  was 
afUTwards  an  examiner  in  the  University  of  London 
and  a  lecturer  on  geology  in  the  British  Museum. 
When  Dr.  Forbes  retired  from  the  etlitorship  of  the 
Hritixh  and  Foreign  MefUnil  Rn-uir,  the  MniiWi-Chi- 
nirf/ii  iif  /w '  ('  ir  wius  united  with  it,  ami  Dr.  CaqH'nter. 
who  had  been  a  constant  contributor  on  physiological 
subjects,  was  made  the  editor.  In  1849  he  was  ap- 
IM)inted  professor  of  modicaljurispmdence  at  University 
College,  and  in  1852  became  principal  of  University 
Hall.  Finding  that  this  accumulation  of  duties  inter- 
fered with  his  scientific  investigaticms,  he  retired  fn»m 
the  editorial  chair,  and  thoroughly  revi.>^Ml  hi-,  Lroat 
work  on  physiology,  which  he  now  divided  into  three 
— Human,  Comp<init!re,  and  Oenrraf.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
two  years  later,  when  the  duties  of  this  position  were 
increased,  resigned  all  other  appointments,  though  he 
I  continued  his  original  researches,  especially  on  the 
[  F'irtnm'iiifi'ra.  In  18r)8  the  Royal  So«?iefy.  of  which  he 
I  was  a  vice-pn'sident.  applied,  at  his  suggestion,  to  the 
Government  for  the  u.se  of  a  vessel  to  carry  on  biolog- 
ical investigations  in  the  deep  sea.  The  renucst  was 
granted,  and  Dr.  Osarpenter  and  Prof  Wj'ville  Thorn* 
son  sailed  in  the  stunmer  of  that  year  in  the  Liirhtning. 
So  great  was  their  success  that  in  the  next  year  aunt  her 
voyaiTu  was  made  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in 
ISTu  and  1871,  Dr  Carrwnter  went  to  the  .Alediterra- 
nean  in  the  same  way  and  lor  the  same  purpose.  These 
deep-sea  investigations  aroused  a  remarkable  interest, 
and  pn]ierations  were  mud<>  to  carr>'  them  out  on  a  stlU 
more  extensive  scale  by  the  Challenger  exin  dition.  Dr. 
Carpenter  would  have  taken  charge  of  tnc  expedition 
had  not  his  friends  di.ssuaded  him  on  account  of  nis  age. 
In  1871  he  was  ekn  ted  president  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  its  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  the 
det'rec  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  ti^nbnrgb. 
In  INT.'),  in  rceognitioD  of  his  public  services,  he  was 
made  C.  B.  by  the  queen.  In  1879  he  resigned  the 
registrarship  of  the  univeisity,  and  determined  to  em- 
ploy his  time  entirely  in  original  rcsearehe.^.  In  Sept., 
1SS2,  he  visite»l  the  United  Stat^.-s,  attending  the  Uni- 
tarian convention  at  Saratoga  and  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston.  The 
various  pobfioalmme  of  Dr.  Carpenter  have  done  much 
to  diffuse  a  correct  knowledge  ot  pkjrmology  and  to  pro- 
mote its  study  among  all  classes.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  tlif  djchipo  Jia  of  Anatomy  and  Phiisinlnr/jj^ 
to  the  Iti-jxjrtx  uf  (}if  Hrltixh  Axsort'nfion,  the  Qiiorftrly 
(}enlH{jiad  Journal  and  the  Philimopltiatl  Ih-aiixactinns. 
His  chief  works  are — the  Principles  of  ( hnind  mid  Com- 
paratiit  Phynolor/y,  Principle*  of  Ilnmnn  Phygiotogt/ 

{9th  ed.  1881),  Flrinapla  of  Mental  Pht/nolofp/  (5th 
ed.  1879),  Tke  Mienmxme  and'ifg  Rcidntions  (6th  ed. 
18>>1 '.  I'ifrrHlurh'on  tu  the  Stndi/ nf  tlu:  f'^irnminif'-ra, 
Phjgiolomj  of  Temperance  and  Total  Aludincnce  {Ib'O). 

GARHET  >I  A K I N(i  in  A>n!RiCA.  This  industp-  is 
See  Vol  V  ^*''''>'  entitled  to  consideration  as  one  of  the 
p.  112  Am!  most  progrcs.sive  of  the  varied  and  import- 
L^ii.^P  *>it  mano&otnnng  interests  of  the  United 
^^•^  States. 

The  first  American  carpet-nianufactunT  nf  whom 
then;  .seems  to  ho  authentic  reeonl  was  William 
Peter  Sprague.  whn  n  iuc  time  prior  to  1791  es- 
tablished a  small  factory  lor  tlx;  weaving  of  Axmin* 
ster  carpeting  in  a  p.irt  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phift  known  ss  The  Northern  Liberties,  and  who 
came  into  public  notice  in  that  vear  through  weaving 
an  emblematic  carpet  for  the  l'uit<Hi  States  Senate 
chamber,  then  situated  in  I'hiludelphia. 

From  1791  to  1827  the  carpet-mills  estabfisked  in 
the  United  States  were  few  in  number  and  small  ia 
IHrodnolive  eepadty.  Daring  the  lalter  yea*  an  in* 
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corporatcd  company,  organized  by  Onrin  Thompson, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  inirrain  carpctinir  at 
Tariffville,  r<)iiii..  wilh  II.  K.  KirLlit  suinTint(  itI- 
ciit.    Tlio  TariH'villc  mills  sjx-olily  l^ii  w  to  prctontioiis 

tiruportioii''.  :iiitl  oiliers  woiv  tTt-i  ii  '1  in  'riininpwnville 
ly  the  same  pruiirietnr.  Tliis  (irui.  Imwuver,  ikiled, 
and  their  mills,  originally  .starttnl  with  only  a  few  band* 
looms  vwe  boui^lit  by  the  Uartfunl  Carpet  Oomputy, 
irlitch  was  onrnnueed  ftr  that  purjw>w.  A  few  ywiTB 
later,  tlic  mills  at  TarinVilK'  1m  '.dl-  ilt  stroyed  by  firr. 
the  cumiiany  aliati'Iuni-'i  liuit  pla  .'  an<i  enlarged  and 
injprovtnl  tin-  niilU  at  'riinniiMMivillf.  where  tfuTe  artj 
now  iu  active  up«nkiiuii  alKJui  4i«)  ijowcr-liKHus  (in  a<l- 
ditkn  to  a  limited  number  of  han(i-looni.Hi  cnpiL-ed  in 
the  manu&cture  of  moquette,  Wilton,  and  body  Brus- 
sels, and  three-ply  and  extra-super  ingrain  carpeting. 

In  IsJ'^  ill''  l/)Wfll  .Manutacturiug  ("omiiany  of 
Lowell,  M,i.s->  .  wiis  or^'anized.  This  corporation,  now 
one  of  tin-  lart'tst  <ai|ri  t  proiliuinv  foniitaiiies  in 
Auii'i  ica,  |iiir<  lia.M  li  ilio  loiims  of  a  .<mall  I'at  tory  started 
in  .Midway.  Mass.,  in  1826,  by  Henry  Bunlett,  of 
which  Altixauder  Wright  was  6U|>erinlendeut.  The 
Lowdl  Company  was  the  that  hi  the  world  successfully 
to  manufacture  carpeting  on  a  power-loom,  which  thepr 
did  in  1H41,  since  which  time  they  have  added  to  their 
mai  hinory  till  they  are  now  running  in  the  uiamitiu  ture 
of  Wilton  and  body  Brussels  and  three-ply  and  extra- 
super  inirrain  oarpetin?  nearly  S.'it'  power-loom.^,  and 
have  erected  additional  baildinga  with  a  view  of  slait- 
ing  about  GO  man  Brormeli  imnui  and  vuav  nan 
iamin  louns. 
In  1)^29,  Andrew  McCyihim  ooromenoed  the  mami- 

factuif  <>\'  inLTain  l  ariictinir  at  (icrnuintown.  l*a..  thus 
la\iiJL'  ilie  loundiitiori  tiir  tlic  (ilen  tar|i<  t-njiil.s. 

ot  wliii  li  .\1(  ( ':illuiii,  ( 'n  ase  A  Sloan  of  Philadcljdiia. 
Pa.,  are  the  mtprietors,  and  of  which  the  product  of 
Wilton,  body  Brussels,  and  ingrain  carpeting  has  been 
matly  inernaed  throogh  the  enotion  of  new  mills  at 
Wayne  Jnnction  ui  the  northern  snhnrfas  of  PhHa- 
delpbia. 

Li  JH.'i4  there  were  about  twenty  carpft-fattorie** 
in  the  United  Slato.s,  of>crating  .511  liand  looms,  of 
which  looms  there  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  body  Hruspcb  carpetine  1.^;  thrc-e-jily  inuniin.  21  ; 
Other  grades  of  ingrain,  424 ;  Veoetiau,  44 ;  and  dum- 
aak  Venetian,  4.  Besides  theae,  however,  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  hand-looms  QSed  in  the  making 
of  carpetini^.  In  1810  the  carpet  product  of  the 
country  rnmputcd  to  }>o  ',19S4  yards,  of  which  ".Mil 
vard.s  wa.^  rcjjorted  as  bavinu'  Imcii  made  in  the  city  of 
J'hiladclphia  alone ;  while  in  l^  vl  the  product  of  the 
twenty  factories  then  in  oiieration  was  reported  to  be 
],147,M0  yards,  of  an  average  value  of  about  $1  per 
yanl,  there  bein;;,  of  body  Braasels  carpeting,  21,600 
yanls;  three-ply  inirrain,  31,500  jrards;  other  grades 
of  inurain,  '.ti'lJMK^  yards;  Venetian.  ]?.2.tHM)  yards; 
an<l  dania.^k  \'cnetian.  Slud  yards.  In  addition  to  tlii> 
product,  however,  larL'"'  i|i!ainiiics  of  niir  lariHiini.'. 
which  cannot  be  accurately  et^tiniuted,  were  made  by 
fiunilies  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  wevring 
of  flooTHnrering  and  eorerlets  bemg  then  a  eonunon 
and  fhmiliar  honsehok)  employment 

Almut  ls:.(i  a  little  inrrain  factory  wnf»  started  in 
tlie  villaL'e  of  N\  «  st  I'arni'^,  near  New  York  ("ity.  by 
Alexandtr  .'^iiilili,  I'roni  whieh  oriLriiiateil  the  spacious 
mills  of  the  Alexander  ,^uiith  &  »Sons  ( "arjiet  Company, 
situated  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  These  mills  are  among  the 
largest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
used^  for  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  Brus.'^elH  carpet- 
mg,  in  which  1J<5  power-looms  arc  employed,  and  of 
patent  AxminHter  and  moquette  earni'tinp,  in  which 
Ifiii  po\M'r  Imiiiis  are  employed.  Like  all  the  mher 
Anieriean  earpct-mills  of  this  ilass.  they  are  provided 
with  ample  spinning'  machinery  and  e\ery  modern  ap- 
pliance iiir  translorming  unwashed  wo4j1  into  yarn  and 
worsteil  and  weaving  it  into  carpetinir. 

In  1840,  A.  S.  Hiuins  (now  £.  S.  Higiiins  & 
Ook,  New  York)  started  thirty  ingrain  hand-looms  in 


HanimuB,  Jersev  City,  N.  J.  Tbev  subsequently  had 
a  small  mill  in  Brooklyn  in  1844,  which  was  do^troyed 
hy  tire,  and  also  carried  on  the  manul'acture  <d'  carpet^ 
ing  at  .-Woria  and  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  ami  at  I'atcrson. 
N.  In  I.S47  thev  erected  extensive  and  suhsiantial  , 
mills  near  the  North  River,  on  ForU'-third  direct.  Hvw 
Yoric  (Stgr,  which  they  have  unoe  enlBi]^ed,  and  in  whidi 
they  are  now  mnningi  besides  emeoaiTe  8pinnin||  mt^ 
chincry,  upward  of  260  nower^ooms  Muraged  m  the 
iiianul'actiire  of  velvet.  Wilton,  IkhIv  Bru.s.>iel«.  and 
tapestry  Bni.>i.-<el.s,  and  various  grades  of  in^'riin  t-.ir- 
JK'tiii::  III  l^l^al.-^)  Unlj*'rt  lieatiie,  l;Uel>  lei-i-L-zd. 
eoliimeiK'cd  the  manuraciurc  of  ingrain  carpeting  on 
a  small  scale  in  New  Y'ork  City,  whence  in  1843  he 
moved  to  LitUe  Fails,  N.  J.,  where  the  Beattie  Man- 
ufacturing Oompany,  organized  in  1882.  is  now  opei^ 
atiuL'  the  I.tttlc  Falls  carpet-mills  and  the  Little  tails 
fck-miils,  which  produce,  in  the  ag^gatv,  a  large 
ipiaiitity  of  Bruswls  and  velvet  oarpeungs  and  fdt  and 

Woven  druggets. 

The  deca<le  extending  from  1 840  to  1  B.V)  was  charac- 
terized by  greater  prpgreas  than  tiiat  of  any  pravions 
decade,  inasmooh  as  it  wan  during  this  period  that  the 

puweMoom  was  first  guccamfiilly  applied  to  the  mano- 

facture  of  carpeting,  and  also  because,  on  aciv>unt  of 
the  impetus  imjiartc<i  to  cariiei-ni.ikin j  hy  this  suc- 
ce.sst'ul  apjilie:itiitn,  m'vcral  cxtcn.>ive  iiew  carjKH-milU 
si)nini;  into  i  xistence,  and  the  pn^dueiive  eajuieity  of 
those  previously  established  wa^i  immensely  increased 
thn>ugb  extensive  mperscdurc  of  the  slow  and  ehuiOT 
hand-loom  fagr  the  noniwift  and  inmiiousljr'CoosinKiea 
powe^loom.   Doring  this  decade  Ehustos  B.  Bigdow, 

who  was  the  first  successfully  to  ajijily  power  l'»<>m<  to 
the  niaiiuIiictiLre  of  carpetintr,  beiraii  to  priniiice  j«jwer- 
loom  BriLssels  carpeting  with  his  hrother.  H.  N.  Bi^- 
clow,  in  1S47,  at  Clinton,  Mass. ;  and  auiong  other 
new  factories  fixnided  were  the  mills  of  the  Hoxbuiy 
Carpet  Coo^pinfi  which  were  started  in  1848.  The 
experiments  of  the  NesBS.  Bigelow  resulted  in  18M  in 
the  incorporation  of  the  BigeloAv  Cari^et  Company, 
which  now  luis  extensive  spinning-mills  and  ear]>et- 
factories  at  Clintuii,  where  tncn;  are  al)oul  jM.wi  r- 
looms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Wilton  and  ItNi 
power-loom.s  in  the  production  of  body  Brussels  car- 
iwting.  The  iloxbuiy  Carjiet  Company  has  ita  mills  at 
iloxbury,  Mass.,  where  it  is  ogx-ratrng  170  looms  in  the 
manufiu;turc  of  tnpcotty  Brussels,  making  abo  n  limit' 
ed  quantity  of  tapestry  velvet  carpeting. 

Among  other  carix'l-mllls  of  compar.itively  early 
origin  in  the  State  of  NevT  York,  whidi  an-  still  in 
operation,  may  lie  mentioned  those  of  .losiah  Barh«i^ 
&  Sons  fcstabli.sheil  in  ]s;ii.>)  and  Nve  &  Wait  iestab- 
lishcd  in  i  s.VJ)  at  Auburn,  and  of  C.  "M.  k  H  P.  Pdfam 
(esublished  in  1 83<i  •  at  Poughko^Miet sU  of  which  pro- 
duce onlv  iii'.'rain  carpeting.  Anooierof  the  large  mills 
rd'  New  Ynrk  State  is  that  of  Stejdien  Sanford.  whirh 
from  a  small  iiiL-^niin  mill,  started  many  v  eurs  ml'o.  has 
grown  to  lie  a  taetiiry  in  which  Isil  {mwer-lixiiiis  ;irc 
eiuitloyed  in  making;  tapestry  Bruas«ns  carpe  ting,  60 
p<}wcr-looms  in  making  three-ply  carpeting,  and  ahont 
12.^  band-looms  in  making  three-ply  and  tapestry  in- 
grain carpeting.  There  are  also  in  Olenhara.  V.  T., 
the  (ilennam  Carpet-mills,  started  hy  the  late  \.  T. 
Stewart  &  Co.  in  iSTf),  whii  h  are  no«  rutiiiiiiLr  ubuut 
l.'iii  power-looms  in  the  niaiuit'ai  tnre  of  body  BruflSsl^ 
tai»estry  velvet,  and  extni-su|K'r  ingrain  caqK?tine. 

A  new  branch  of  carpet-making  in  America  «iiue  into 
existence  in  1849,  when  the  Dolphin  Manufacturing 
Company  wimmenced  the  production  of  hemp  or  jute 
ear|M!ting  at  mills  cstablisned  in  Patorson.  N.  J.,  in 
1844,  for  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth.  The  I>olpbin 
mills  have  hei-n  extensively  enlari.'ed  since  their  In -in- 
niiiL'.  and  now  employ  alsiul  o|>cnitive,s  in  the  miui- 
nlaetur*!  of  unwanl  of  2.<KM»,iKK)  yanis  of  i-ariH^timr  per 
year,  besides  large  iiuantities  of  yams  and  other  fabrics 
of  jute.  Another  large  factory  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
the  Planet  Mills  ManufiMAuringConuwny»  eituated  ia 
Brooklyn,N.T.  The  Planet  nBlii mh  were  boilt in 
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1869  and  destroyed  by  fire  md  rebuilt  in  1875,  «— 
about  50U  operatives,  and  produce  abonttlie0aiDe4|VM»- 
tity  of  carpeting  as  the  Dolnhin  mills,  in  addition  to 
large  nuantities  uf  yams  aiicl  ol'  canvas  nsc<l  f<>r  floor 
oil-<'loth  iiminlation.s.  Tlic  (\ilimibiu  jute  mills  of 
Philadelphia,  i'a..  mi  l  tin  (  In  Ist-a  jutc-wurks  in  New 
York  City,  alw  uiuiml'aciurc  heiup  carpeting,  but  on  a 
ammller  aeue  than  the  Dolphin  and  Planet  mills. 

The  great  carDet-making  oeutre  oi'  America  is  the 
oity  of  Fhiladelphia.  Takinir  the  letA  in  the  Tolnine 
of  pnHluction  at  the  vcr>'  outset,  this  city  has  stead- 
fastly matntaine<l  Iut  prc«tii;e,  ami  Iht  liu  itiries  to  ihiy 
supply  nbout  ilircc  fiftlis  ul' the  t-iitire  carpit  iirudm  t  ot* 
the  wu^itij'.  A  history  of  iho  riac  ant!  progress  of  her 
234  carpet-fiwtories  would  fill  a  ^ood-sized  volume,  and 
ttuxDot,  of  coune,  bo  here  given  m  detail,  thoo^hafew 
of  her  many  eitensive  miUs  nay  he  hnefly  mentioned  m 


The  oldest farfK'l-iiiiimilai  turi  r  in  I'liiladelphia  now 
alive  is  probabl>  ilir  vtm  iuiilc  .lului  Uromlcy,'  who 
began  to  manufacturt!  ingrain  tarpK'linp  with  a  single 
hund-looni  iu  1845.   From  this  huiall  beginning  sprang 
the  extensive  factories  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  who 
now  have  npward  of  350  looms  employed  in  the 
niauufiu'ture  of  bcMly  Bruasols,  inLTain.  and  Smyrna 
cur|M'tinj!.><.    .lamt  j;,  (Icorco  P..  and  Thumus  II.  Bium- 
ley.  thrco  of  tlir  smis  ui'  .Inhn  Bromley,  witlidr<  \v  tnnii 
partnership  witii  their  tiither  in  1869,  and  under  the 
style  of  Bromley  Brothers  started  a  laige  niU  for  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain  and  Venetian  oarpeliiig.  In 
1881,  Thomas  Bromloy  bought  oat  htt  two  nothers, 
who.  under  the  firm-name  of  James  and  George  I). 
Brxunley.  started  another  largo  iugraiu  mill,  so  that  the 
father  arxl  his  S'jis  arc  now  proprietOIS  of  thlM 
rate  mills,  all  of  extensive  eapaeily. 

Another  of  the  extensive  carpet-manufacturiqg 
of  Philadelphia  is  that  of  John  &  James  DobsoBi 
vrieton  of  the  Falls  of  SefamlkHl  eMrpet-milb.  Tbis 
nrm  started  as  woollen  manufactnrcrs  in  \^!'u,  and  in 
1871  added  carpet-making  jus  a  branch  of  their  business, 
Tlifii  ^|^inning-  and  earpet-mills  are  amoni;  the  largest 
in  the  eountry,  and  employ  about  4U0  looms  in  the 
manufacture  of  ingrain,  Venetian,  and  loop  and  ent- 
pUe  carpeting  of  nearly  eveiy  description. 

Homer  Brothers,  with  whom  we  mnst  close  this  part 
of  par  nketeh,  though  not  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Philadelphia  car|K.>t-manufacturen<,  are  among  the  most 
extensive,  and  a  new  mill  ereeted  by  them  about  two 
years  ago  is  commonly  n'ganled  as  the  handsomest  car- 
pet-faetory  in  the  United  States,  They  employ  about 
125  hand-looms  in  the  manufacture  of  Venetian  stair- 
carrcting,  61  power-kxnns  on  body  Bmssels  carpeting, 
ana  have  just  commenced  to  produce  tapestry  Bmssels, 
for  which  they  employ  36  power-looms.  Tliey  are  nf)w 
extending'  their  weave  i^lied  to  aeromniodate  'M'-  aildi- 
tional  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  body  Brussels. 

Shitisii,.-.  Tlio  extent  of  eari>et-makiDg  in  the 
United  States  has  formed  a  subject  for  much  discussion 
dming  several  years  r>a.^t.  Well-informed  exjierts  dif- 
fer considerably  in  their  estimates,  but  all  place  the 
productive  rapacity  much  higher  than  that  aa-orded  by 
the  Government  censu.'^,  which  they  unanimously  de- 
rlare  to  be  imperfect.  The  most  trmitworthy,  and.  in 
fact,  the  onl>  ihoruuKh  private  census  of  carpet-mak- 
ing ever  undertaken  and  completed,  is  undoubted}}' 
that  of  Mr.  Ixrin  Hlo«k'et,  editor  of  tho  Phfladdphia 
J'fxiUe  Jieconl,  who,  aiier  a  laborious  canvass,  com- 
piled ver>'  comprehensive  .statistical  details  concerning 
the  carpet  mills  of  Pliil.idelphia  at  the  btiginiling  of 
laao,  01  which  a  suuiniauy  is  as  toUows: 

Vnaber  ef  earpet^nanuftietaTais  in  PUlada......  06 

"  "  power-looms  *•  **  1,846 
"  "  band-looms  "  *•  4,132 
"      "  yards  produced  per  year  3S,€VM0O 


A  geoenl  iiMB«Ma  of  about  20  per  oentk  la  ortiiiMled 

PMr.Biemtar  *M  on  AptO  «, uaa,  sfler  tfas  Ibnfol^  wis 
wntMn  ■raj 


to  have  ensued  in  the  carpetrproducing  oapadty  of 
Philadelphia  since  the  close  of  187<.>,  and  from  the  data 
furnished  by  the  private  census  jiwt  quoted,  together 
with  |>ersonal  investigations  by  the  writer,  and  iaUUtllMp 
tion  obtained  from  The  Cat^xi  Trude  and  Rtriw  cX 
New  Vurk  and  other  sources  of  admitted  authenticity, 
it  would  appear  that  the  I'olluwing  are  approximate 

fencral  statistics  concerning  the  c«rpet;mius  of  the 
luited  States  and  their  protluctivc  capacity: 

Number  of  cartHit  tnaiiutuotureTB  in  U.  S.   340 

"     "          power-liHjnia         *•    4S0O 

"     «     *»     li,iii.l-lot.m8      -    *•    SOOO 

*     "     iiiill-ur^ratives"    "    8S,M0 

•*     "  vards  of  caijteting  annually  made 

in  U.  S   63,000,000 

Value  (average  of  80  <xa{A  per  yard)  $50,400,000 

Capital  inverted  in  carpet-making  in  U.  8   25,000,000 

The  varioua  kiuda  of  ewpeting  which  oompoee  the 
foregoing  estimated  prodhNl,  and  the  respective  quan- 
tities computed  to  be  made  of  ^pdt  veriet^,  an  ae  Ibl* 

Iowa: 

Two-ply  cotton  ingiain,  7aids,.«......».w~».~<~.  I8,BOO^<WO 

Two-ply  woollen     "  "     «»et«»»»*»MeM«e  13,000,000 

Three-ply  "  "  '*  «„».^„..^,^...^.  :'ihi,.i*iO 
TuiM-slry  BniH-seli,  **    »...n.n>»«»u««»»-  13,."')00,(X)0 

velvet,  wvvvM^vVVVIMaMS*******  1,000,000 

Body  Hrussels,  "    «~.m«ui««<m*  •••••«•••  7,500,000 

Wilton,  **    „tm—mm^^—f»t—m,  600,000 

MrH|Ul-tte,  "      ■MMUMHMmmiaMK  1,200,000 

Axuiinster,  **     m«  ••»<•<  2.'>o.<>X) 

IhOlUlsk,  M«H«WH»w«»«~>»  2,2.'>0.IHN| 

VL-iii.'tian,  **  2,<y'<i,i)*>7 

Hemp,            ^  *•    5,r.rMViKH) 

.Srnvrna,  "    -   3(.».(XX) 

Jiag,  liat,  eta,  *•    1,500,000 

*•«**•  •••MS  o0yuuiMiuv 

It  is  artammtttd  tkeft  the  oarpet-mills  of  the  United 
Stetee  eannaUy  oonsome  abonb  70,000,000  pounds  of 
wool  22,000,000  pounds  of  ooMoo,  aod  22.000,000 
pounds  of  jute,  besides  iamieiMe  qioentiliee  o(  diyeitaflb 

and  other  materials. 

The  geoLT.iphic.il  dl.'^tribution  of  carpot-making  in 
America,  in  comparison  with  the  insiguidcance  of  the 
quantity  mannfaotured  in  a  few  isolated  sections  of  the 
countiy,  is  not  spedally  extensive,  the  industrv  beins 
mainly  confined,  ss  shown  in  our  opening  historical 
sketch,  Ui  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachu-setta,  and  Connecticut,  these  four  commonwealths 
furnishinu'  alwut  t*.')  jK'r  cent,  of  the  agL'regatc  carpet- 
product  ot"  the  Union.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  States  of  Maryland,  New  Hampshure,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  produce  the  renuuning  5  per  cent, 
but  their  mannfitctare  consists  chieflv  in  the  weaving 
of  raj^  and  list  carpeting  and  low-graae  ingrain  carpet- 
ing on  hand-looms,  thoueh,  as  already  shown,  there  is 
a  well-e<]ui{>ped  carpet-mill  ^establisherl  forty-two  years 
agoj  in  New  Jersey,  at  which  several  grades  <d'  liMip 
and  cut-pile  and  felt  carpeting  are  made,  besides  a  IjirL-e 
mill  for  we  manufacture  of  hemp  carpeting  (established 
prior  to  1850)  in  the  same  State. 

Improvements  in  Machinery. — Scarcely  more  than 
twoscoro  years  ago  carpeting  of  all  kinds  and  in  all 
countries  was  woven  only  on  hand-looms.  Since  tlu  n 
improvements  in  appliances  for  its  l)ottcr  and  s|>eedier 
manufacture  have  f^one  hand  in  hand  with  tlie  t-rcat 
increase  of  productive  capacity  of  which  they  are  a 
neeeaaaiy  adjunct  American  inventive  genius  ha.s 
been  pmvcrbially  prolific  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  and 
lui.s  tlicrcby  conferred  great  benefit  upon  manufacturers 
Ixjth  at  home  ami  abroad.  Among  the  almost  innu- 
uienible  inventions  of  this  class  conceived  in  the  I  nitetl 
States  there  have  naturally  been  some  good  and  some 
bad,  but  of  the  failures  wc  have  no  time  to  write,  and 
fur  the  American  patents  which  have  dcmonstratt^l  their 
utility  we  have  space  only  briefly  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  which  are  now  in  common  and, 
8e»-mingly.  fiernianent  u.sc. 
The  rapid  production  of  carpeting,  not  only  iu 
(lilt  ako  IB  eO  otlier  «o«iime%  neamd  ilR  M 
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Sinmne  and  pnotioal  impetas  ftom  Erastos  Brieham 
igelnw,  an  ingenious  Ainerican  inventor  and  a  ekilfal 
manufacturer,  who  was  bom  in  the  villa^je  of  West 
Boylston,  Worcester  CO. ,  Mass.,  on  April  '2,  1S14,  and 
who  iliiMl  in  Boston,  Masti. .  mi  I'cr.  I^T'.t.  In  ls:;',i.  ' 
Mr.  lJi>.'olow  invented  a  i^iAvi  r-lnoiu  lor  weaving  two- 
ply  iiiLTain  oiri^'tinp,  wiiu  fi  al  tliat  liuie  was  laboriously 
Hud  t<lowly  wi  ivt  n  on  hand-looms  at  the  average  rate  oi 
only  troni  i  ii  to  eight  yards  per  i»f  tbf  eadl  looiB. 
Mr.  Bigflows  ingrain  power-loom  was  at  fin>t  (■n]^a1>lc  of 
weaving  only  from  ten  to  twelve  jTirdH  of  (■iiriu  iitiL:  per 
d;iy,  hut  tliiscaji;icity  wiis  mhui  iricroHS'iI  to  frnin  f  weiity- 
fivo  to  twi'nty-wvi'ii  yiinin.  uikI  Hul-sciuciilly  to  a  consid- 
erably greater  quantity. 

The  successful  invention  by  Mr.  Bigeluw  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  unsuocessful  one  b^  John  Haightof  the 
New  Jersey  Carpet-manu&etanQg  Ccmntay,  whO|  on 
May  17,  1834,  was  granted  a  patent  for  an  tngratn 
powor-looni,  which  was  undoiilitoilly  the  first  ever  in- 
vented. By  Mr.  Hai.i;ht's  loom,  however,  the  jiattems 
of  the  eariK-ting  which  it  produced  woul  !  not  match. 
80  it  was  abandoned  in  1H3().  and  its  proprietor  reluc- 
tanttjr  fetunie<l  to  the  use  of  the  hand-loom.  Mr.  Bige- 
lov  porchased  the  abandoned  loom,  and  on  Anril  20, 
1837,  patented  a  new  loom,  the  prodoct  of  iHiich 
matcneil  perfectly. 

A  few  years  after  producing  tlie  first  ,Hnc<'es8ful  ingrain 
pOWer-l'Mini  .^lr.  HiL'dow,  with  e<iual  •••un  i  aiijilicd  its 
principles  to  power-looms  for  the  weaving  of  bixiy  and 
tapestry  Brussels  car])eting,  of  which  only  from  three  to 
four  yards  per  duroould  be  woven  on  tbejprimitive  hand- 
loom,  while  by  uie  new  power-loom  a  duly  pnxluct  ui 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  yards  soon  became  poeMiblej^and 
this  quantity,  by  means  of  improvements  by  Mr.  Bigc- 
low  and  other  inventors,  has  suice  Iioeu  increa£e<l  almut 
tlirediild  in  the  jiroduction  of  IwkIv  Jtnisscls  and  llnir- 
ImIiI  in  tile  j.ro.lurtion  of  tajicMtry  bru8sel.s  cjirj>eting. 

.^Ir.  Bigeluw  perfected  hia  ingrain  loom  in  1845,  and 
hici  Bni.'^'b*  loom  in  1H48,  and  subsequently  organized 
the  Bi|gelow  Carpet  Compflny,  whieh  ia  now  the  moat 
tattumw  prodocer  of  fine  Wilton  and  body  Broaeeli 
oarpeting  exclusively  in  the  world.  In  IS.*)].  John 
Croflsley  A'  Suu.s,  who-ie  maninioth  cnrpet-mill.>^  an-  at 
Halifax.  KiiL'lund,  l)OUL'ht  Mr.  BIl'cIow  .s  jiatent  rirlit.'- 
forlireat  Britain,  and  nearly  all  British  carpet-manu- 
fteturer^  now  use  the  Bigelow  powcr^oouB  and  their 
modem  attachments. 

The  Bipelow  ingrain  looms  have  been  improved  from 
time  to  time  by  other  American  inventors,  for  whose 
genius,  na  well  n.«  for  that  of  foreign  invcnton«.  they 
lOnneil  an  ample  La.-<>  fur  <i|K'nition.  AmniiL'  tlie  more 
prominent  improvenu'nt«  may  Iw  nienlioned  those  Ibund 
in  the  Babbitt,  Murkland,  and  Duckworth  ingrain  looms 
respectively,  chief  merit  of  these  improvements, 
aaade  firom  rapidity  of  weaving,  existing  in  shading  at- 
tachments, with  which,  by  means  of  skilfully  arranged 
sliding  and  revolving  shuttle-boxes,  a  great  variety  of 
shading  may  be  iutro«luced  into  the  patterns  of  ingrain 
carpetiui:,  the  Duckworth  intrniin  loom  being  particu- 
larly ron^|)iruou!4  on  aceouiit  of  itsoonpactlMnaiMlnBI- 
plicity  and  its  rapidity  of  weaving. 

Improvements  in  the  Bigelow  Bruj^c'ls  and  tapestry 
hKuns  in  America  aeem  mainlv  to  have  been  made  by 
the  late  j^^kiel  K.  Davta,  rormcriy  the  master  me- 
chanic of  the  cariiet-mills  of  E.  S'.  HiL'i:in.>^  Sc  Co.  in 
New  York  City  ;  the  late  John  C".  I'm  kworth,  hiH  Mic- 
ce<«or :  William  B.  Duckworth,  the  Ijrotlicr  and  .suc- 
oeasorof  John  C.  Duckworth;  and  John  Hill  of  Phil- 
addpbia.  Mr.  John  C.  Duclcworth's  body  Bni.s.<el.H 
hMMn  is  a  noteworthy  comlnnation  and  simplification  of 
the  Bigelow,  Crosslcy,  Mark  Smith,  and  Wield  Improve- 
nienls,  with  a  few  original  attachments  and  chanue,'*. 
His  tapo8tr>'  loom,  the  main  feature  of  which  may  W 
regarded  as  the  actualiiiL-  wire-motion,  is  al.'so  nolalile 
for  it.s  <'oniiiactnesH  and  remarkable  nijiiility  (if  weaviiiir. 
The  validity  of  the  claim  by  the  late  .Me.-vsrs.  ]  >uvis  and 
John  C  Duckworth  to  having  invented  an  improved 
aetnatuig  wnre-motioD  ftr  lemcrfiBg  the  wiiea  froni  pik 


fabrics  during  the  process  of  weaving  has  been  con- 
tested at  law  during  the  past  eleven  yeaia  by  the  Web* 
ater  Loom  Company  of  New  York,  whose  jMreaident, 
Mr.  William  Webster,  avers  it  to  be  an  inrnngement 

upon  a  similar  invention  of  prior  date  of  which  he 
claims  to  bo  the  originator.  Mr.  lliil  is  inprovemi  nt 
oonsisted  of  what  is  known  as  the  '  douMe-^licii  ni'  e- 
ment,  which  consists  of  a  mechanical  combination  l.y 
means  of  which  the  wires  can  be  withdniwn  and  the 
threads  simultaneously  plaoed  in  the  fiibric,  thereby 
ob%'iating  theneoeesityfbrfbnning  an  independent  died 
fortht?  wire  and  two  independent  .xheds  fi)r  the  threadi*, 
thus  re<iuirinir  only  two  revohitions  of  the  cmnk  shaft 
for  the  coniiiletion  of  one  lonii  or  pile,  in.'^tead  of  flm-e 
revolutions,  as  had  been  previously  required.  Mr.  liill's 
'  ^  patented  in  1847,  and  is  atfll  in  popular 


The  Ameiioan  moquette  power-loom  is  another  prod- 
uct of  native  inventive  genius  which  deserve?}  s|)ecial 
mention.  This  lo<im  was  invented  in  1H73  by  Halcyon 
Skinner,  then  master  mechanic  for  the  Alexander  ."^mith 
\-  Sims  Carpet  Company  of  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  who  ai?o 
suii  essfidlv  invented  the  Smith  Axminster  power-loom 
in  lKd6.  'rhc  original  moquette  loom  has  been  fitm 
time  to  time  improved  by  its  inventor  and  hia  eon, 
Charles  E.  Skinner,  and  jt  is  protected  bv  patents  on 
both  .'»ide*i  of  the  Atlantic.  Tne  Smith  Carivet  Com- 
uany  has  l»'>0  patent  mo<|Uette  Iomih-  in  operation  at 
Yonkers.  and  nn-eives  n»yally  on  hetwu-n  litty  and  sixty 
others  which  arc  run  by  the  Hartford  Car|>et  Cumr..mv 
at  Thompsonvilie,  Conn.,  and  on  a  large  number  whicii 
an;  tised  hy  fbrmn  manufacturers. 

The  process  or  moquotte-makinc  is  as  nmpje  as  it  is 
ingenious,  and.  stripped  of  its  technicalities,  it  may  be 
ea-ily  nndi-rstood.  The  yam.*^  which  are  to  c<<mj>os4-  the 
tutt.>i  or  cut  piK;  of  the  fabric  having  fieen  dyed  i)f  the 
desired  colors  (each  yani  havini'  only  one  c«:tlor  \  ar»'  .*o 
wound  on  spcxils  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the 
carpeting  that  each  ytan  will  be  directly  opposite  to  the 
Mint  or  plaoe  where  it  is  to  enter  into  the  pattenk 
These  spools  are  plaoed  upon  an  endfeas  chain  in  the 
nnl<  r  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  have  a  .^prin? 
at  citlii  r  rnil  hv  mi  .ans  of  which  thev  are  kept  in  p<->si- 
tion.  Wlien  the  loom  is  in  nintiun  t)ic  >j)ools  are  a'iti> 
matically  taken  from  the  chain,  and  the  varus,  guided 
by  a  scries  of  small  tin  tttbea,  thRNigh  whieh  they  are 
threaded,  are  seised  by  insnmoosoontrivanoeB,  and,  nav- 
ing  been  carried  down  tnroogh  the  warp-threeds,  aie 
bound  in  and  turned  tip.  A  rotarj*  knife  or  rlisk  tra- 
ver*»ing  the  face  of  the  fabric  from  side  to  side,  and 
workinir  against  a  stationar}-  Made  underneath,  tli- n 
cuts  off  the  yam,  leaving  the  tuft  in  its  innuanent  |">!*i- 
tion,  and  by  skilfuUy-arraniicd  mechanism  the  .^J'-m.I  ig 
returned  to  the  chain,  which  brinn  the  next  s[)uul  down 
to  the  level  of  the  face  of  the  Iwiie,  and  the  process  is 
repeated.  When  the  fabric  comes  from  the  loom  its 
surface  is  so  nearly  smooth  that  very  little  subsequent 
shi  aritii:  is  iicixsssaTy  to  prepare  it  for  mtu-ket.  The 
average  productive  capacity  of  these  looms  is  about 
twenty-two  yards  each  per  day. 

On  July  9,  1881,  Halcs'on  Skinner  applied  to  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office  for  a  mtent  for  an  improvement 
on  hia  origiiud  invention,  which  has  since  been  granted 
Following  is  an  abstract  taken  from  the  official  descrip- 
(ion  of  this  improvement  nhf-iincd  from  the  ar^>hivcs 
of  the  Patent  Otiice  at  Washington,  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  tufts  forming  the 
I)ile  of  the  uoquctte  carpeting  woven  on  these  looms 
are  fastened : 

"jBni(r.— The  warp  is  divided  into  aeta  of  four 
threads  oadi,  Uie  outer  threads  of  eaeh  aet  passing 

altematelv  over  and  under  the  shrwit?  of  V>ack  filling 
and  bimling  theui  together  in  nairs.  The  middle 
threads  pass  alternately  nvi  r  and  under  a  shijot  of 
tutling-fillinj;  and  tJie  back  tilling  on  e<tch  side  thereoC 
When  additional  tuding  fiUing-tlireads  are  employed, 
the  outer  maps  of  each  aet  may  altenuOeljr  pMi  omc 
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**  Clfiim. — 1.  The  new  fabric  consistiu^  subfitantially 
of  warj^-throads  and  filling-threads  combined  as  above 
set  forth — that  Ih  to  say,  with  the  shoots  of  Uro  back 
fiUing-ttireads  and  (lie  warp-thruadu  foming  a  practi- 
willy  Cf>ntiiiuous  backini:.  and  to  which  the  upper 
fillinir-tlm  ad  is  bumi  l  l>y  sonic  o\'  the  warp-thrciyl?*. 
2.  Tlio  uvw  tuti<  il  laliric  (umKisting  suljstantially  of 
warp-threuds.  tilliiu  ihn  uils.  and  luflinjf  uiaterial  com- 
bined as  above  aet  forth— that  is  to  say,  with  tbo  Avmisi. 
of  two  back  filling-threads  and  the  warp-thn  uds  iimn 
ing  a  practically  oontinnouB  web,  upon  and  to  which 
the  tumnfr-fillinif  and  the  tufts  arc  bound  by  some  of 
the  warp-thrrads. "' 

Since  the  hi»l-uiciiti«int^<l  ^)ati  iit  w:i.s  iswiied  Charles 
E.  Skinner  h;ui  invented  an  improved  mo<|uettc  loom, 
which  is  claiincd  to  be  a  more  rapid  Iwm,  and  to  be 
capable  of  uiakiug  a  m(X}iiette  fabric  laruclv  comlMllillig 
the  best  features  of  both  Axminster  and  WUtOD  carpet- 
ing^,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

A  new  ni<xnM'ttc'  Imim.  invents*]  liv  n«Mirpo  Croiiipton 
of  Worcester.  Mjixs. ,  \v;us  |iiililii  ly  exhibited  in  licustmi 
diirin,Lr  the  aiiluinii  of  l.svj.  This  loom  differs  mutt - 
riall)'  trom  the  Soiith-Skinner  loom,  inasuiuch  as  it  cuts 
the  pile  with  a  wire  sinular  to  thotic  u.s(;d  on  Wilton 
looms,  but  uses  only  one  cutting  wire.  It  is  siiid  that 
the  priKlucf  ive  capacity  of  this  loom  is  forty  vards  per 
da3%  hut  tlius  far  only  an  ezhtbitioD  kont  has  been 
constructed. 

Two  of  the  most  valuable  appliances  of  their  liind 
invented  in  America  are  the  Lyall  positive-motion 
shuttle,  and  the  hyall  cop,  the  inventions  of  Mr.  James 
Lyall,  one  of  the  founders  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  Chelsea  jute-works  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
l»ri>tlii'r  of  <iiH>  i.f  tlic  founders  and  prupricturH  of  the 
I'larjct  niilU  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  iJy  nu-an.s  of  the 
positivi  -motion  .shuttle,  which  is  automatically  carried 
instead  of  being  thrown  or  projectetl  through  the 
waip-threadt,  carpeting  of  practically  unlimited  width 
may  be  woven.  The  Lyall  oop  is  a  condensation  of 
the  yam  for  insertion  in  the  uinttle  without  the  use 
of  a  inl. 

Ai>roi«>ti  of  tlio  {mjwit-Kh>ui,  it  i.s  related  that,  dehj)ite 
the  leauinR  part  taken  by  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia  in 
the  great  inauatiy  of  carpet-making  in  Ammca  irora 
its  earliest  histoty,  and  notwithstanding  that  its  utility 
had  several  j'ears  previously  been  demonstrated  else- 
where, it  was  not  intnjduccd  into  Philadelphia  till  1849, 
wild)  .lolin  Markley  it*  naid  to  liave  lost  money  by  its 
intrt>duction.  A  similar  experiuit-iit  Hubse(|uently  made 
by  James  Jyonl  is  also  said  to  have  resulted  unnrofitably. 
In  IS.5(>,  however,  McCallum,  Crease  &  Sloan  were 
successfully  ruuniiiR  Babbitt  ingrain  power-looms  at 
their  Glen  Echo  mills.  The  first  ingrain  shading-loom 
used  in  I'hiladelphia  was  a  Mnrkland  loom  in  1H7(). 

The  di.'^tiiiL'-.ii-Iiiim  ( liaracleristics  of  American  car- 
pet ]M)wcr-ioom.-i  are  llicir  iimcnioiis  .limplicity,  lijrht- 
nes.«  eouibinod  with  strentrth,  rapidity  of  weaving, 
compactness,  and  the  tiict  that  they  are  so  oonstnictedl 
that  they  may  easily  he  managed  by  girls  and  woneD, 
who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  weavers  em* 

floyed  in  the  carpet-factories  of  the  United  States, 
niprovciiient  in  jxiwer-loom.'*  lia.s  caused  :i  ltcU  dimi- 
nution iti  the  number  of  band  looms,  which  are  now 
rapidly  Inxoming  only  relics  of  the  olden  time. 

Proffrrsg  in  (^ualitjf  and  tStyfe. — In  no  particular  has 
pru^Tc.^s  in  Amerioan  carpet-making  been  more  marked 
than  in  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  both 
ill  the  quality  and  style  of  the  carpeting  produced. 
Starting  from  the  (liininutive  Axminster  factor)'  of 
William  Peter  Spnisrue  in  Phila<lclphia  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  weaving  of  Axminster  tTir]icting 
is  now  carried  on  in  various  localities  with  hana-  ana 
powcr-liM)ui.s  of  an  aggregate  capacity  for  annually 
,  producing  about  2dO,()00  yards  of  the  various  grades 
of  this  ancient  and  aristocratic  floor-covering.  In  other 
kintb  of  cut-pile  carp<'tiii£f  wtill  greater  progress  has 
been  attained.  Moquette  weaving,  whicn  has  been 
tallied  on  only  a  ww  yean,  now  emjdflgn  over  900 


power-looms,  with  a  eapadty  for  pnidueing  about 
1,2UU,00<)  yards  per  year,  and  is  likdy  to  l^ccome  far 
more  extensive  in  a  vety  few  years.  Wilton  carpeting 
is  made  on  about  KHJ  power  looms,  capable  of  weaving 
an  annual  product  of  about  tKK),(X)0  yards.  \'el\  et 
I  arjii  tinL',  ot  wliicli  tin-  iiroiliiction  wjus  virtually  merely 
nominal  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  luis  made  a  sudden 
boinid  into  popularity  and  increased  in  rapid  ratio, 
especially  during  the  past  3'ear,  there  now  beiflg  nearly 
2IX)  velvet  powerlooms  in  operation,  capable  of  tttra- 
ing  out  an  annual  product  of  aljoiit  1,(XM>,0<K)  y;irils. 
Body  and  tape.str>'  Bnis-scls  carpeting.  rcpreseiiiiiiL'  (he 
loop  jjilc  falirics.  luivc  also  made  wonderful  ,>tridi  s 
both  in  nuantity  and  quality.  Bodv  Brussels  carpeting 
is  said  first  to  have  been  produced  ui  America  by  I.s:uu: 
Macaule/  at  the  old  ''Hamilton  Mansion"  on  Bush 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  in  1M5.  though  it  has  been  popti- 
larly  snpposca  first  to  have  been  woven  inTbompson- 
villc.  Conn.,  in  18L'G,  while  by  some  it  is  averred  thai 
the  first  bodv  BnLs.s(!l.s  carpetint;  woven  in  .\inerica 
w.is  at  Lowell,  Miuss.,  in  ]82y.  With  the  passing  re- 
mark that  the  Mat^ulcy  claim  seems  lo  be  nilfy 
authentic,  we  will  simply  state  that  there  are  now  in 
operation  in  various  towns  and  eitiee  In  the  United 
States  about  600  body  Bnissels  power-looms,  with  an 
annual  productive  capacity  of  altout  7.50<),<XIO  yards. 
The  iJiiLU'il'.ii  ", iiri'  of  taiH*.strj'  Brus.'icls  carj)etinir  in 
America  ii:ts  Ixeii  commonly  supj)o.sed  to  have  lieen 
begun  by  Joseph  Cr.iwshaw  (now  of  St  Louis,  Mo. ) 
in  1848,  at  the  old  mill  from  which  npmng  the  exten* 
sive  factory  of  the  Roxbuiy  Curpet  Company,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Boston;  but  there  is  also  a  statement  that 
the  first  tapestr>'  Bnis-sels  carpeting  woven  in  America 
was  produced,  though  unsuccessfully,  at  Newark.  .N.  J., 
in  1846.  The  American  tajx>stry  mills  now  employ 
about  1050  power- k>oms,  capable  of  piodneing  aOOIIt 
i;i,500,t)00  yards  of  carpeting  per  annum. 

In^in  carpeting  has  also  oeen  greatlv  improved, 
especially  in  the  niethiMls  of  weaving,  so  that  it  is  now 
pro<lu(red  in  patterns  similar  to  those  found  in  the  more 
expensive  kinds  of  carjjelink' ;  and  a  LTi  at  v;it  :i  ty  of 
shading,  which  could  not  Ije  done  by  means  of  the 
old-fashioned  hand-looms,  has  been  attained  by  means 
(d*  the  ]H)wer-loom  and  its  modem  attachments.  The 
first  ingrain  factory  at  which  hameaS'Weaving  in  Amer- 
ica is  said  to  have  been  carried  on  was  situated  in  IS 20 
on  ground  now  oexnipicfl  by  the  HernUl  building,  at 
Bniadway  and  Ann  Street,  in  Xcw  York  ('ity.  TIds 
titctory  w;ti*  oiK>rated  by  John  <^  Nicholas  Uaiirht&  Co., 
who  Bid)se<juently  removed  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and, 
after  unsuueesslul  experimenting  with  a  power-lomn 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  went  oat  of  hao:' 
ness  in  1838.  There  are  now  about  power-looms 
and  StXK)  hand-looms  employed  in  the  weaving  of  in- 
grain carpeting  of  all  kinds,  with  a  pro<luctive  cainuity 
of  nearly  :iO,000,00<J  yards  per  \ear.  Damask,  Vene- 
tian, and  hemp  carpeting,  which  may  be  dassaa  vnder 
this  general  heading,  have  also  made  ^at  progress, 
as  we  have  already  shown.  The  weavmg  of  tapestry 
or  ** parti-colored'  ingniin  carpetini?,  however,  whidi 
can  be  BOComplishe<l  only  by  means  of  hand-hxims.  ha.s 
become  nearly  obsolete,  on  account  of  the  smaller  cotit 
at  which  a  great  variety  of  patteni  and  shailing  can  now 
be  attained  by  means  of  the  improved  i>o<rer-looni& 
Tapestry  ingiains,  which  were  formerly  made  bv  seve- 
ral manofiujlnien  in  various  places,  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  are  now  made  only  at  the  Sanfonl  carpet- 
nnlls  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  where  this  product  is  very 
limited. 

The  manufacture  of  Turkey  or  SmjTna  carpeting  and 
rugs  has  also  become  an  important  feature  of  Aawriean 
caiipet-making  during  the  past  three  or  four  yean.  This 
branch  of  carpet-manufacture  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  abotit  hand- 
looms  turn  otitan  annual  pn^Juct  estimated  to  l>e  worth 
about  $i,.')iH).i)()o. 

Kag  carpeting,  which  has  generally  been  largely  ig< 
nondV  itatMUMi,  il  pradnoad  in  q^^^ 
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to  justify  its  reoogDltiott  as  *  MHUewbat  extensive  factor 
in  earTK!t-making  in  Americft,  the  aggregate  product 

Imsul'  i.-tliiiatorl  at  aV-iiit  I,.V"«>.0*"^i»  y;inl.^.  in  which 
lujgc  quaiiiiiies  of  new  material  Irom  Wiwllen-  und 
eotton-uiills  and  of  shoddy  jnns  and  other  inAteriil  are 
annually  t^finsunied. 

A  reuiarkal'le  leature  in  the  growtb  of  carpi  ttu  Liking 
in  Anicrioa  exists  in  the  increaae  of  the  nombcr  of  nian- 
facturers  who  piodiloe  the  finer  grades  of  cnrp<ainp, 
which  up  to  about  1870  were  mmh  ;it  only  a  few  niilla, 
while  now  they  an-  produced  .it  iiiuny  factories,  ana 
Inith  ^-iijijily  iiini  <it  iii;iinl  are  .'•tcailily  iiuTca.-itiL'. 

JjiKiijwiiff. — J  lit  art  oi  de&ijiiiiug  carpi't-|'aitems  in 
America  hiw  fully  kept  pace  with  the  great  progress 
made  in  dceonitivc  art  j^nenUiy.  During  toe  past 
ten  or  twelve  vears  e^pcciaUy  there  has  been  mncb  at- 
tention ipven  by  American  carpetrmaanfactorers  to  the 
prodnction  of  artistic  patterns.  Formerty,  the  United 
Slates  ina'tily  rrlii  rl  upon  KnL'land  uwA  lraiK'<-  fi>r  de- 
signs, but  tlie  manufacturera  now  j»roduce  liie  gre^»ter 
part  ol"  the  new  styles  in  their  own  design  department.'^ 
Huw  much  mtmey  is  annually  expended  by  American 
oaipet-manufaclurers  for  dcaigmng  cannot  be  accu- 
ntdy  estimated.  It  la,  hoireTer,  mil  known  that 
aerernl  of  the  leading  eetahlishmenta  annually  expend 
fiilly  $2.0.000  each  in  salaiicH  tn  flosicnri-s  alone.  On 
this  l>a.si.s  it  has  been  etttiiuatc  .i  tiiat  at  K  a.-t  $*J.'>0,000 
p(T  year  is  expended  for  salarii  r<  tn  dt  siicncrs.  and  that 
the  total  c^^st  of  niaiotaining  the  design  departmenta  is 
not  \m  than  $500,000.  American  atylea  of  carpeting 
am  lemarkab^  vaned  and  indode  every  species  of  dec- 
oration. NatimJ  ftoral  atylea  and  large  figoree  in  bright 
colors,  which  wcro  l^irmi^rly  regarded  as  in  a  rrrat  drt  n  t' 
distinctively  .\iii«;riran,  have  been  extensively  .su]H  i  sc'd- 
v<\  by  flat  iri'aitiR'iit  with  subdued  color- ofrottH,  and  tlic 
conventional  styles  which  have  been  so  long  advocated 
"high-art "  devotees  hsve  heen  hit^ adopted  by 

e^genenl  nublic,  thna  seeuring  an  admission  from  the 
critica  that  the  of  the  American  peoj^le  have  im- 
proved, :l«  11  as  the  deiHgns  of  the  American  eaapet- 
manufaiturors. 

Con*ii)ii}>tinii  (iiitl  Di.<tr{bution. — Nearly  all  flic  an-  i 
nual  product  (G;i,i  h  n  i.u(  in  yards)  of  the  Amerioin  i-.arpct- 
mills  (340  in  nuu)b<'r  is  consumed  in  the  United  Htatcs. 
The  population  of  the  country  hma^  over  S0,000,000, 
the  average  consumption  per  capita  IS  sbovt  \k  TWrds, 
exchhsivti  of  oil-cloth  and  linoleum. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  sell  and  distribnte  the 

troduet  of  their  own  mills,  for  wliirli  juirjK's^'  thcr 
eep  an~  adequate  force  of  travpHinL'  !>4i!tijmen ,  others 
place  the  matter  of  sale  and  distribution  in  the  hands 
of  Ments;  while  still  others  sell  their  goods  outright  to 
whoieaale  dealen  known  as  jobbers,  by  whom  they  are 
in  turn  sold  to  and  distribntM  amooc  the  retsU  deakis 
throtighout  the  country.   There  are  about  I  AO  traTel- 1 
ling  silrsiiicti  ri  Ljulurlv-  ciii-'avcd  in  tlio  ."^ale  of  carpet-  I 
ing  "on  liic  road    in  the  United  Slutta.    Tliey  make  , 
from  two  to  four  trips  each  per  year,  canyin^'  an  ai;prt- 

8te  number  of  about  45,001)  samples,  valued  at  about 
0,<X)O  and  irdghin^  about  75,000  pounds.  The  total 
oost  of  aaUing  carpeting  bgr  mesne  of  travelleis  is  esti- 
mated at  betveen  $300,000  and  $400,000  per  anmim. 
Much  carpeting  is  also  sold  by  Io<^  agents  m  cities. 

The  carpet-manufacturers  and  jobbers  funtain  an  or- 
^'■anizatiiin  known  a.s  tli<'  Carpet  Trade  A. •s'^ociat  inn.  which 
was  inaugurated  on  Aug.  ]878,  "for  tiie  jaoteetion 
and  a<lvano«msut  of  the  business  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers." It  is  oomposed  of  leading^  manafaoturera  and 
jobbers  of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and 
Iiu«  its  lunuKjuartors  in  tlu'  firxt -mentioned  city.  One 
of  its  principal  feat  ures  consLstf  of  a  conjnierr;ial-airt'n(  y 
de|>arlmcnt.  tliniUL^li  wbii  b  iM(  iid  i-i>  niav  bavc  rrribl 
investigations  made  to  determine  the  <iegreeof  m*p«nt 
sibility  of  dealers  with  whom  they  may  have  transac- 
tions or  who  may  desire  to  open  new  accounts.  There 
are  in  Philadelphia  scvcritl  associations  among  Ixtlh  the 
raaimftcturers  and  the  mill-operatives,  but  their  field 
of  action  is  confined  to  that  city  alouc,  while  that  of  1 
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How  Growthh'U  hfi-n  Promrifed. — ^The  great  industo' 
of  carpet  making  in  America  has  Ijeen  developed  under 
the  fostering  (aire  of  natinna!  It  j-'islatiun.  of  wliir  li  .VI- 
exander  Hamilton  struck  the  keynote  in  a  report  which 
ho  aahuitted  to  Congress  in  ITIU,  rocoromendiug  its 
encouramnieDt  by  increasing  the  import  duty  on  cai^ 
peting  n«m  5  to  7}  i>cr  cent.  Hubsoqn«it  legiabtioo 
from  time  to  time  has  increased  ibc  original  duty  sev- 
eral fold.  The  cfTect  cm  imports  ib  sut  n  in  the  fact  that 
while  nearly  T.dOD.iXH)  yanls  of  carpftin.'  wer.-  :iiii><>r!- 
ed  into  the  United  Stattss  in  IhTU,  the  annual  importa- 
tion is  now  only  about  one-twentieth  of  that  amount,  the 

Jiresent  quantity  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  IS."}/!, 
iflv  years  ago,  when  only  344, 1 14  yards  were  iraportol. 
Ill  ( iindii.-iinii,  it  mav  fairly  be  said  that  no  bnuich  of 
textile  iii.iimtkjturc  has  made  greater  progrciw  dtmng 
the  past  forty  years,  or  is  manifest iug  more  vitality  and 
enterprise,  than  carpet-making  in  America.  ( w.  A.  K. ) 

CARBIAGBS.  Two  cueomrtanoes  hare  combined 
8c«  Vol  V.  to  ^ve  the  art  of  carriage-ma]do|;  in  the 
p.  48  Am!  United  States  a  peculiar  and  original  dia- 
ractcr.  The  ease  with  which  patents  may 
be  s(H;ured  has  etimuLited  invention,  and 
the  climate  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  exc«  ilent 
carriage-materials.  The  great  extent  of  the  country, 
the  general  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  geology  of 
the  continent  have  also  done  much  to  give  the  ait  its 
present  position.  The  distances  between  towns  and  Uts 
great  area  of  the  cities  has  created^  sn  MMnrmons  de* 
mand  for  vehicles  to  be  used  in  the  intemal  commerre 
of  the  country,  wliile  tlie  prosperity  of  tlie  i«  <,pl,- has 
encouraged  a  <lc8ire  Jor  pleasure  l  urriai;*";.  Ti»e  geol- 
ojjy  of  a  country  affeetji  the  eliar u  ter  ol  ii^  roads,  and 
these  in  turn  decide  the  character  of  the  carriagos  used 
upon  them. 

The  moat  atriltin^  feature  of  American  csrris0es  is 
thdr  lightncM.  This  sprintra  partly  from  the  ohaneter 

of  the  woods  employed  and  partlj'  from  the  designs  of 
the  body  and  running-eeair.  Tlie  aim  appears  to  be  to 
eniitioy  tlio  liiflit  and  i^lryng  woods  to  the  lH\->t  advan- 
tage, and  to  reduw  the  power  needed  to  move  a  given 
load.  The  inferior  eliaracter  of  the  roads,  which  are 
g^neralb  soil  or  sandy,  has  also  led  to  the  use  of  ear' 
nages  that  are  light  and  yet  strong.  Different  parts  of 
the  country  have  demanded  different  kinds  and  styles 
of  vehicle  to  suit  the  character  of  the  roads,  and  ihis 
has  led  to  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  carriaL-e?.,  .-Ui  li 
as  the  buukboard^  the  mountain-wagon,  the  bugg\,  <tQ<i 
many  other  varieties  more  or  lei«  related  to  them.  While 
the  conventional  European  styles  of  carriages  have  beeo 
closely  oopied  in  S  Ibw  of  the  larger  cities,  the  general 
tendcranr  sppnure  to  be  to  modify  those  styles  and  to 
.idapt  them  more  nearly  to  American  wants.  The 
punily  American  ty j.es  of  carriages  are  IILew!^-  Mih- 
ject  to  endlt^s  variations,  each  ot  tbe  ^-n  at  Dianula!"- 
turing  eeiiins  producing  novel  fmus  or  niixliti  aiii  ti- 
and  combinations  of  ohi  styles  every  sciu^n.  ii\cti 
part  of  the  vehicle  and  eveiy  tool  need  in  its  manoiaetUK 
has  been  the  aalyect  of  impnmaiSQt,  and  a  vast  nom- 
bcr of  patents  have  been  issued  eovermg  these  ohangea 
Some  r.t' these  [lateiit.s  have  pi'ovo<l  of  tlio  greatest 
to  the  uri  and  to  tiieir  owners,  bnt  the  majoritv  app*  ar 
to  l;e  unimportant.  'Idie  reMilt,  in  tlie  main,  )la^  ]■>:■■  u 
of  benefit,  as  it  ija.s  tended  to  cheajHin  production  and 
improve  the  character  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  more 
valuable  i>ateuts  bsve  now  become  publie  ]  ropery.  Id 
the  large  cities  the  oost  of  ISne  eanris.ees  bas  remained 
unchanged  for  many  yean.  Thronphout  the  conntn- 
the  average  cost  Appears  to  have  steadily  dcolineJ 
Tlii>  lia.s  firoved  oi  ofreat  benefit  to  tlie  tmde,  and 
lias  been  aeeutijplished  in  part  liy  the  general  iiitrf><]nc- 
tion  ol'  HKU  hinery,  the  division  of  lalmr,  and  tbe  -livij- 
ion  of  production.  Thh  last  is  ])erbape  the  most  siriltiag 
feature  of  the  art  td  earrin^'e-Tiiaking  in  America, 

Man^faehtrt.—Tb»  ge  neral  plan  npon  whidi  the  ass- 
uiiiduie  isnowomdnoled  implies  the  sabtfivlnoD  of  Uhv 
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and  the  minute  division  of  the  biwinese  into  small ' 
branehca.  eidione  haying  to  do  with  the  productiun  ut' 
only  a  small  part  of  a  Hinjile  carriage.  One  iiianutiu.'turer 
may  iiruiJucc  only  wheel*,  or  perhaps  only  spokes,  hubs, 
or  rims.  Siiring-mukin!;.  liotly-tiiiikiiii'.  .-liat't-  and  1k)W- 
luakinj;,  or  tlic  inanulaeturu  of  da.-li-lioiinly,  lamps, 
irons,  nr  {rears,  may  Ik)  n  separate  aiul  (iistinci  Imsi- 
neas.  The earriage- materials — wood,  inm,  tloili.  leather, 
€t4S. — and  thcoe  parts  of  caina^CS  are  dibtrilmted  fn>in 
several  great  centres  to  the  eamiij^<uiaken,  who  assem- 
ble the  parts,  trim,  paint,  raraish,  and  finish  thevehiclea 
These  are  ]»ropcrly  njaniifactnn'rs  of  carriaL'es.  In  only 
a  few  InMlanccs  an-,  all  or  nearly  all  the  parts  made  in  one 
shop  from  ihe  raw  material.  In  .mk  h  plaivs  the  finest 
«nd  Huwt e.xpensive  earriaiies  are  made,  and  these  makers 
of  sin^de  vehieles  are  |)rohably  at  the  liea«l  (tf  the  art. 
Where  a  sini.de  earriajte  is  snoeially  desi^'ned  for  u  pur- 
chatier  il  Leeomes  more  nearly  a  work  of  art.  This  work 
demands  artistic  skill,  and  is  rightly  distin^ished  fixtni 
mnnulscturc,  where  carriapi's  are  producetl  in  larpe  quan- 
tities.  all  exactly  alike.  Besides  the  earriaL'e makers  and 
uiainifaet^iriTS.  ihere  an'  also  carriai-'e-repain'rs.  \\'hile 
niakin;;  n  i  aT^  ilicir  c  liict'  aim.  tlit>e  shops  oe<'asion- 
ally  aisfeuible  the  parts  and  make  new carriajtes.  k^irietly 
^teakingf  Um  csrriaec-makers  are  the  aitmni  who  dc- 
sijrn  carnages  and  a»Bciuble  the  parts,  more,  or  Icm  of 
which  they  may  purehas«  of  others,  and  who  sell  them 
at  whitleiiale  or  n  tall.  The  makers  of  )inrts  of  carriafrea 
arc  enu'aped  simply  in  what  may  be  called  ' "  acccisjoirj' 
trades."  There  are  also  dealeiB  m  eairiaceawbo  an 
siimdy  nienhants. 

Tlie  making  of  oirriaeca  is  naturally  divided  into  four 
parts  or  slaircs  of  work.  The  first  of  these  is  b<«ly- 
Biakins?  or  wood-working;  sceondl^v,  hlaeksnnth-Work, 
or  reinforcing  the  w«K)d-work  with  iron  and  steel ;  then 
follows  the  trimming  or  fitting  vu  the  top,  scats,  cnr- 
tains,  et<"..  which  is  practicjiUy  upiiolstering ;  and  lasllv, 
the  painting,  deeonitini:.  and  vaniishinir.  The  work- 
men are  likewise  elii&sed  as  iKxly-makers,  Lhi'  k.'-niilhs, 
trimmers,  and  painters.  Thes<^  'iivs'ons  nt  work  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  awcssoi^'  inul  ^.  I'li  may  be 
Imiadly  divided  into  apring-makerB,  axk-maken,  bub-, 
symke-.  and  rim'makers,  wheel-makers,  mamifncturcns 
of  triiii'n'n^'s.  cloths,  leathers,  parts  of  iron-work  or 
hardware,  makers  of  bodies,  and  makers  of  paints  ami 
varnishes.  Some  of  these  aro  in  turn  subdivided  intu 
smaller  trades.  As  an  instance,  the  mukera  of  iaui{is, 
dasli-boarda,  ucek-yukcs,  etc.  may  be  daasod  as  uuikers 
of  trimmings.  Wheel- making  18  divided  into  spoke-, 
rim-,  and  hub-making.  These  aoeesaoiy  trades,  while 
widdly  distributed  over  the  ccjuntrj',  are  in  a  few  in- 
stances concentrated  in  single  towns,  the  making  of 
carriage  hardware  and  trimmings  bi  ln:.'.  fur  instance, 
coneentnited  at  Newark.  N.  J.,  and  the  distribiition  of 
materiulsof  all  kinds  at  IMiiladclpliia.  Carriuue-making 
is  in  tlie  same  way  conccntniteu  al  a  few  i:reat  cities, 
some  of  tliese  being  in  torn  doady  connceted  with  other 
daoea,  wliieh  serve,  as  it  were,  for  worisahops.  New 
lork,  Philatlelphia,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati  are  great 
fcntres  fur  tho  niamil'artnre  and  sale  of  carriages,  New 
Vork  Iwini' suiipkuiented  hy  New  llavon.  (.'onn.  ;  I'hil- 
•delphia,  by  \v  dmin^ton,  Del.  ;  and  Bci-tci.  l  y  Ames- 
bury.  In  Cincinnati  the  Sitlc  and  manulaclure  are 
united,  and  at  Amcsbur>%  MaiB>«  eairiage-ioaking  is 
the  leading  interest  of  the  tovo. 

OmalrwfiMi.— The  osa  to  wtaMi  the  vdilds  Is  to  bt  pnt 
la pmetlcally  decMei  iwthreeeonsidemtioHa— the  load,  the 
power,  and  ths  rnaiL  when  the  use  is  koown«  the  carrfaae- 
nuker's  iliat  atep  la  to  dabontte  the  dsaign.  Oi«igning 
earriagca  is  so  art  deauuidiug  a  tfaaiough  knowlctlgo  of 
meclimiiics,  the  strcngtii  of  niaterials,  tli«  laws  govemiug 
moviiiK  loads,  and  a  good  sense  of  artistic  fomi.  A  lively 
appreciation  of  points  reqiiUite  for  the-  phyfliinl  coniftirt  of 
Mth  man  and  bvaitt  w  nUn  needed.  CarriaKe-designing  i8 
an  art  very  largely  controlU-d  by  prectHlent  and  faaUion. 
It  i«  more  conservative  than  any  othi  r  branch  of  the  kvh- 
•nUart  of  design,  vet  it  offers  a  Rootl  tield  for  rv-al  talent 
and  invention.  While  it  is  hampered  l>y  iksliioti,  that 
plaeesan  unreasoning  and  nnreaaonable  vai'ue  on  Curopcan 
|attema,the  ^rtof  eatriace-daaign  is  elesriy  improving  and 
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bi'comtnft  more  characteristic  of  the  conntry  and  the  times. 
There  is  an  excellent  school  of  citrriaKe-deniKninK  in  New 
York,  and  the  technical  jonrnal.s  fre<ineiitly  imlilish  new 
and  valuable  jMitterns  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  trade.  Tlu'  <lesitru 
for  the  |irniK>!«-d  carriaKc  having  Imh  u  ciin  fiilly  drawn  to 
siale,  it  is  sent  to  the  shop  fur  the  (iiiidaiiic  nf  thf  uttiiul 
workmen.  Here  conii-s  the  market)  <li-.| jin  tiuii  1).  tw.'fn 
carriuRc-makinK  ur  biiihhii^;  and  ('urn:ici'-iiKiiiiifa>  nue. 
In  the  uiaiiufuetury  a  lumclreii  vi  hit  l<  of  tliis  di«ij;ii  amy 
t)e  made  at  once.  If  it  i>  a  fmn -whr.  1.  d  ti«i>  bunuy  for  a 
siiigle  hon»e,  ;fllO  pairs  nf  wlm  l-s  nr  parts  i>f  wiiwls,  100 
tHjdie<4,  100  imirs  of  spriu;.'-*,  HKi  shaft.-f,  KK)  .M  jit.s,  tojis,  dash- 
boartls,  etc..  must  Ih'  made  or  lH>u>;lit,  and  the  w!i<de  work 
consists  in  ass.  iiildnij;  tlie*e  jmrts  into  nn.-  liuiichid  vt-lii- 
cleK,  nil  <  \.i<  tly  alike.  .\t  the  ca t ria;.'<  -l)ii  i  1(1<  r  s  one  o!i ly 
of  eaeli  jiart  nr  pair  of  parts  is  m  t  .lid.  and  these  may  ho 
bniittht  III-  unwle  and  put  touethrr  to  lorni  a  sinnle  veliii-le. 

Iunl<i-M(ikiug. — The  nniterials  usimI  in  makiin;  the  bodiis 
of  i,irria;H'!(  are  ehii  lly  iisli.  oak,  hickory,  and  w  hite  woi«l. 
Iron  must  also  ho  ustsj,  Imt  jir.iit ir.il  1  v  ".'m  art  <<(  Inxly- 
niakinx'  is  wofKl-workinj;.  Whiitcvcr  the  .-haiie  of  the  body, 
Hi'  it  a  mere  1h>x,  as  in  an  open  buKfry.  or  the  nnist  elaho. 
rate  form  of  coach,  phaeton,  or  oou|i^,  the  work  is  e«wen- 
tially  the  aame.  The  fnuiio  or  heavy  portions  of  the  body 
are  of  ash  or  oalc,  and  the  aides  or  panels  and  top  are  of  white 
wood.  Baaket-wurk  or  woven  willow  or  rattan  is  sometimes 
used  for  panels.  In  niauufactories  where  a  nnrobcr  of  car- 
riages of  one  pattern  are  uade^  tli«  variona  parts  to  form  the 
frame,  sides,  neat,  top,  ete.,  MO  got  out  in  large  qnautitiea 
by  machinaiy*  all  the  parts  hoiag  tetmhimgiaUs.  In 
making  flne  earriagea.  where  only  a  few  ef  a  kind  am 
made  at  onoa^  mneh  eif  tkia  work  Isdoaeby  hand,  the  fmmes 
beinjr  cat  out  ef  solid  Inmbor  nnd  tlm  omsmentsl  portions 
carefklly  canrcd.  The  work  dmnsnds  the  veiy  hiffhoit 
skill  of  the  wood-worker,  and  may  be  not  uiOnstly  regarded 
R.1  a  Anc  art.  Closely  eonneeted  with  hody-makinff  is  the 
makini;  of  the  wooden  parts  of  the  gearing  or  framing  on 
whieh  the  IhmIv  is  Kiipported. 

W'hrrl-Mnkiuri.—'Vhv:  miikinii  of  hnbi,  spokes,  and  rims 
and  whole  wooden  wheels  is  a  branch  of  mannfaetun<  ancn 
quite  distinct  from  carrianc-wakinir.  The  rastvriaU  of 
wooden  wheeU  an^-  for  spokes  for  heavy  wairona  oak,  and 
for  earriaze- wheels  luekory.  llnbs  sir«>  mndo  of  elm  and 
gum,  and  rims  of  onk.  In  makint;  <t|Hikea  the  ronirh  sticks 
are  cut  to  lenfcth  and  then  placed  in  a  f«|ioke-latbe.  The 
lathe  used  '\n  a  mcKlifimtion  of  the  last-lathe,  and  is  auto- 
matic in  its  action,  tlie  cutters  following  an  iron  pattern 
placed  in  the  niuchine  and  fomiini;  ever>'  K|M)kc  exactly 
like  the  jiattem  u.sed.  These  intterns  arc  of  C4ist  Iron,  and 
very  carefully  ropied  from  wooden  models  made  by  hand. 
Tile  crinilin;:  nnd  |M)li!thinKof  the  sfKikes are  done  ni»on  nia- 
ehines  construited  for  the  plir|Kiso.  liiuuls  of  caiivaH  cov- 
ered with  .siiiid  or  coriiiiduni  are  n><d  in  iMdUliinjr  the 
spokes,  lluhs  are  sjiwn  out  in  leni!lh»  from  the  round  stickit, 
and  are  always  turned  iijkiu  a  lathe  by  hand.  Hims  aro 
Kot  out  liy  niaeliiiieiy  frnni  the  lof:  into  lenRths  suitable  for 
niukiiiK  half  a  wheel.  .Vfter  '•teamiiit;  they  are  put  in  a 
lH-ndiiit;-niaehinu  and  hent  wl  ile  hot  into'  a  half  circle. 
They  are  taken  from  the  niaeliine  in  a  former  that  retains 
theiii  ill  shape.  When  inid  and  dry  they  keep  their  shape, 
and  are  reacly  to  In?  foinied  into  wheids.  This  steaming 
and  bending  pive  a  rim  witli  an  unhrtikeii  praiii.  and  leuvo 
the  Wood  ill  a  curved  sha|M',  hiit  iiiiharnied  and  iinile  us 
strong  as  wlieii  straiv'ht.  Hows  for  I'orniinK  the  tops  of 
carri»ge-s  and  curveii  shnft.s  are  Lent  in  the  same  way. 
The  aittM-mblinK  of  these  parts  and  the  j.iitting  on  the  tire  is 
the  work  of  the  wlicelwrijrlit.  In  some  factories  tbe  rims, 
huiw,  and  §iK>kei»  are  put  toftetber.  and  they  are  sold  as 
wooden  wheels  to  tho  carriage-makers,  who  put  mi  the 
tires,  paint,  and  finish  them.  In  some  of  the  larger  car- 
riage-werksoaly  the  parts  of  wheels  are  bou^'ht,  and  in  a 
f«W  InalmiOH  tne  wheels  are  inade  entire  from  the  lumln-r 
in  the  carriagMhop. 

A  number  of  mtente  kaTS  been  taken  out  on  various 
methods  of  nlnforeing  the  wooden  hubs  of  wheels  with 
Iron.  Some  of  these  patent  hobs  have  ptoved  of  jm-at 
value,  and  have  been  widely  adopted  by  the  tnde.  The 
main  idea  aaderlylng  all  the  diAneot  patenfa  is  to  apply 
m^  rings  to  the  hub  to  dsap  or  endow  in  varioos  ways 
the  ends  of  the  spokes  Inserted  in  the  bobs.  Wbilo  these 
patent  wheels  are  strong  and  dnniUe,snd  of  the  gicoteet 
value  in  wagons  and  in  all  vehicles  USed  on  rongk  mad% 
they  are  not  adaptinl  to  (he  finer  clam  of  vehldm  nsed  on 
[iHvementii.  They  are  stronir,  bat  inelaatic.  and  the  rrih- 
rorcenient  of  tbe  bub  only  tnmsfen  the  weak  |«oint  of  the 
wheel  from  the  hob  to  the  rim.  In  wagon-making  the 
I«tent  wheels  are  very  largely  employed,  as  the  want  of 
elasticity  is  not  inip<jrtant. 

liiaektmilk-  H'erlc.— The  blacksmith'a  ibop  is  tbe  most  im* 
portaatpartor«v«iycarriage4heteiy.  Theuombarorfe«gs> 
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Stea  makes  a  itwicbM  of  eomiNMrbwu  b«t«Mii  «ho|i*— tlie 
more  the  irreuter  the  Mtablishmeiit.  In  Oiia  deport- 
anat  of  c»rriaKe-ron»tniet{on  there  is  more  opportunity 
fbr  mmiuul  bkill  than  in  anv  ntb(>r.  While  all  the  beat 
irDti-niukiiif!  tools  that  can  lie  um  iI  in  a  forge  arc  used  in 
CtrriHKf  iron-work,  the  art  is,  and  niuAt  be,  one  of  individ- 
mi  t<kill.  Drop  forKiiij^g  and  malleubli-iron  castiuf^  arc 
very  iaricely  iwed  in  uianufacturinfc  rarriujte  iron-work. 
Serews,  bolts,  dips,  ntci*,  rods,  and  other  Kiiiall  part*  are 
lartii-Iy  niad«  in  Spedal  khope,  and  under  the  name  of  car- 
riugts  hard  war*  Witer  into  the  work  of  every  curriafre- fac- 
tory. At  the  ranto  timi',  thest>  port*  must  be  forjrt'd  to 
other  parts  or  fitted  to  the  wot»d-wi>rk  tlu-y  are  intendt-d  to 
to  rt- infitrcv,  and  this  work  must  always  done  by  hand. 
All  carriajti'-bodies,  even  of  the  most  simple  patttru,  must 
b**  rriiif-irrcd  with  into,  and  this  work  must  hv  done  at  the 
for>;c,  <  :ti  h  jii.  i  t-  of  iron  being  made  and  fitted  to  its  spe- 
cial i>jHc«  and  use.  In  the  rri«p  *if  coach -brHlies  the  wood- 
work isneversufUiienfly  s«ium:  tuMi^tuin  loud  unaided, 
and  the  uinin  frnuu'  nitist  iilwuys  li<-  Iviukrd  by  heavy 
\vrini;;lil -irdii  wfiik.  'I'lii*  work,  t(i(;<  tli<  r  w  ith  I'littinfT  the 
f."  Mrs  iir  running  |>(irtii)ii ,  t lie  N|jiinfc8  or  BUH(»fii.>«ii»ii  system, 
io-(      r,  makeit  tiie  wink  <>(  the  rarriafre-blacksmith. 

Tin-  itiukini;  of  •{•rhiL'.s  nf  nil  kijidft  if?  a  bmtirit  of  work 
i|intc  il  i>.t  i  lil  t  1 1  mil  rai  l  iajji'-iiuik  in|.',  none  iil'  the  <  arri;it'i'- 
builitrrs  iiiiikiiii;  tlu  ii  i>\\  ii  s|.i  ii;(js.  Tlif  iiiHlcrial  lor 
springs  is  iihvay-;  .siccl.  tlif  Idnii'' coiiiinoiily  nsi-d  are 
tiie  C-««liiiiif;  uiid  various  iiKidiHrKdons  of  tlic  elliptic 
siirnij.',  \V(K>d  is  also  lar(r<'l\  i;s<  <l  in  ilu-  I'tiitcd  Siiiii  sa* 
a  uiali  iiHl  for  sprinjrs.  This  is  slir^wn  in  tlif  si<li'-1>;ir  v««- 
hii'lcsand  the  bu' klionnl.  Tin-  ,s^i!c  Uiir  ami  tlif  (  l:i>tic 
bonrd  are  not  rejianUd  :i.s  actiml  riprinps,  yet  in  practice 
thry  are  so  used,  and  for  this  reason  WOOd  floay  Ikltly  be 
said  to  be  a  material  for  springs. 

The  Trimtainff-fliop.—  h\  this  depurtnif  nt  of  work  machi- 
nery lias  been  verj'  larpely  Used  U>  prwluce  the  smaller 
parts— nails,  tacks,  buckles,  lac«-«,  yokes,  etc.— and  ilu' 
BUUiufiK'ture  of  what  i«  called  carriaite  trimmings  has  bc- 
eaoie  a  sejiarato  branch  of  business.  The  materials  umd 
in  triaiminK  cnrrinftea  are  leather,  rubber,  metals,  and 
dotli.  The  art  of  carriaRB-trlanBilng  oonslata  in  fitting  the 
top  or  boo4l ;  upbolatvring  tbe  aeats ;  coivering  the  wooden 
and  Iroa  mrtioas  of  tba  torn  with  lesther,  rahber,  and 
doth;  making  tb« daBh*boara*t  lamps,  whip-ooeketa.  coab- 
ionfl ;  and,  in  short,  deeomtJng  and  Jiniahi)ig  the  itttettor 
and  all  the  partK  not  painted  or  Taniiabed.  T1i««  la  Itcld 
in  this  wnrk  for  the  diiiplaT  of  eonaidetalila  artistie  skill, 
and  in  this  rcsp^'ct  the  work  of  American  ahopa  amirata  to 
bo  foUr  equal  to  anything  seen  iu  £uro|)c.  At  the  same 
Vmf,  American  carriaire  trimmings  and  fittings  show  a 
greater  variety  and  nion*  frwdom  in  dccomtlon,  with 
vastly  more  cuii vciuciuca,  than  EngliHh  or  Fn-nch  work 
of  tlif  sama  claai.  Kkkel-  and  ailvsr^pfaiting  is  much  used 
ill  American  ttkimliig  to  ptolaet nietallk  Miiboea azpoiod 
to  nuu  h  wear. 

Th«)  last  step  in  carriage-making  is  tho  pointing  and 
varnishing.  The  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnishes  has 
been  carried  to  a  vcrj'  high  degrue  of  perfection,  and  is 
everywhere  a  distinct  branch  of  work  from  carriage-mak- 
ing. The  prevailing  colors  useil  iu  painting  cjirriuges  are 
black,  dark  pr«-tn,  and  dark  blue,  »ud  sometimes  bright 
shadi's     ri  <l. 

KtMiii  <^  Carruign.—Tb»  art  of  anrriage'btiilding 
grew  o»t  of  the  art  of  ooaoh^nmking,  nnd  was  of  Eiiro- 

pciiii  (irii-'iii.  For  this  reason  the  princiiml  tyitos  of 
curri:i'-'('  tonus  an?  Kur<>|»run.  The  essentially  Kuro- 
pcoii  \(  lii(li-,s  iiTL'  tlie  loacli.  cliiRiiw,  haul. ill.  ciiuik', 
phaeton,  fhaiw,  and  alt  thoHe  aunv  ur  nlatcd  to 
these.  Tlic  Ainericuii  forma  are  the  rockaway,  the 
btickiioudt  the  aulkjr,  «id  the  AmericMi,  hugBy. 
While  only  fonr,  or  if  tne  nmmtaiii'waffon  be  ineltraod 
only  five.  rlrst:nc(  foriiis  of  earriat'cs  have  nri'-'inntcd 
in  till'  I'liiU'il  States,  it  nm^t,  be  oW'rvc<l  iliat  all  ilic 
KuMit(  ;ui  types  luive  1m  i  ii  iiiadcaniJ  uscil  in  this  wmn- 
tr>',  aad  everv  tiireivn  type  Uim  been  uuKle  the  8iibject 
of  many  luoififications.  So  much  ha»  this  ht-en  done 
that  there  is  veiygfe«tix>ii fusion  of  riaiuei^  iu  the  styles. 
In  many  inatanooB  the  names  have  been  muipounded 
in  (lie  effort  to  express  nther  sbadovy  differences  of 
form. 

Of  the  four  Aiiiri-i(  :in  tyju  s  uf  rurriftL'C,  the  ro<k:i- 
w.iy  is  a  two-neated  vi  liicie  uilli  ii  iixed  top.  and  prob- 
ably grew  up  fn>ui  a  niinplc  wai-on  over  whxh  a  canopy 
waa  wrcttl.  'J'he  buggy  ia  u  siiijile-seated  four-wheel 
reliide  with  or  without  a  top.  the  two  pairs  of  whe<ils 
being  yvtfueatty  of  die  flame  siae.  It  natomllly  spiuog 


(Mirvc  a.s  spnu^n. 
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from  a  desire  for  u  licht  vehicle  suilal.Ie  to  rouph  mada 
in  :i  now  i^ountry.  It  also  met  the  dej*'re  for  a  light 
vehiele  lor  Hpced.  'Hie  American  sulky  tor  racinp 
purpoaes  has  been  thought  to  lie  relate«l  to  (he  siniile- 
sealed  vehicle  known  iw  the  dt-stibliireiinie.  The  name 
might  sujrgest  thi*^.  yet  it  iselejirlyan  Anu  riran  iuvtn- 
tion.  The  buekboajrd  is  a  four-wheeled  vehicle  with* 
out  gearing  or  spritiea.  A  long  ctaatic  board  is  boked 
dirtTtly  to  two  p:i*rs  of  wlucls.  A  .seat  is  placed  in  the 
midiilti.  liic  ela.slic  I'oard  strviiix  at  once  for  eear, 
spring's,  and  ho  ly.  It  has  become  verv  jiojuilur  in 
mounlainouB  plesuiurc-rcaotta.  The  mountain-WM^'on  ia 
an  o|x>n  wagon  with  three  or  Ibor  scats,  and  is  beeom' 
ing  ponohur  as  a  pleMiire*wagon  fur  large  parties.  I  a 
none  or  the  American  types  of  carriages  is  there  any 
pnivisioti  for  11  soinir.ite  sent  for  the  driver.  In  thia 
res)ieit  tlicy  iirc  c.s.st.ii(iHlly  dciuocrntic,  and  shnriily 
iiiarki-d  t'ruiii  tiic  inajurity  of  Kiiro|>can  types,  where 
the  liriver  always  oeeupieii  au  interior  poaition  in  the 
vcliiele. 

The  types  of  carriages  introdnccd  into  this  country 
under  the  name  of  village  carts.  T  carts,  ami  doe  carts 
arc  all  of  Knglish  origin,  but  have  been  adopted  here, 
and  both  ehunjL;ed  and  improved  in  design  and  con- 

»trii-iioii. 

'iltu  sytitem  of  iius|>cn&i)>u  known  u»  the  side  bar  is 
of  American  invention.  In  side-bar  vehicles  the  body 
is  snsponded  by  means  of  snrings  lietwecn  two  bars  of 
wood  supported  by  the  axles,  nnd  forming  a  »|iiarv 
solid  fniiiic  or  gearini;.  Tlie  side  bars  are  ehistie  and 
The  aide-bar  Q'steu  ia  larvely  i 
of  buggies  sod  tiio«»tM««8 
both  with  and  wiiliout  t<ips. 

f9nti*fir»  of  Carrianf  Pmdurtion. — In  18JQ  there  were  i» 
the  United  Htules  10,875  csrriHec-buildcra  and  repairers 
including  sleigh-  and  waguii -makers.  There  were  al«>  in 
that  yeur  2002 individnuls  and  firms  in  theacc^wory  trades. 
The  carriagoHliaklnR  interest  is  represented  by  one  or  more 
ahon  in  evei?  State  and  Territ^iry  except  Arizona  and 
IdanOi.  The  ftdlowing  arc  the  lending  ccntr*» of  the  tnwle, 
armngi'd  in  thi^  ortlcr  of  tho  numlier  of  esl.iblishnient.i  ia 
each:  New  York.  i:B»;  ^hi)adclphi)^  110;  Brooklyn,  Saa 
Kraneinco.  Cincinnati,  Providence,  Chicago,  8t.  Louis,  Bal- 
timore, Louii^ville,  Washington,  and  Cleveland,  25  each; 
and  Hnsfon,  Itiifliilo,  and  Detroit,  2.3  each.  Other  plati* 
htivt'  i\  U'ss  numlMT,  and  very  few  towns  or  villages  are  w 
Kinall  Unit  lit  IfR^f  (HIP  earTiaKe-r«»i>«irer  cannot  be  fonnd. 
.\iiu.slrui y,  .Ma-.s.,  is  nil  iiii[>(irtHn  1  ct  iifrt-,  Ih>ciius«  carriai;>  - 
makiiiK  is  ■.ilniDst  Ilifonly  interest.  The  prf-<lurt  <>} 
town  iu  1^-1  NMis  l>,00(j  i;irriagcs.  In  thetwii^tv  KudinjC 
centres  of  the  carriage-trade  |i9,910,4li(  is  iiivejsti  il  m  ra^i- 
tal,  and  employment  i.s  given  to  U,.--]-  men  and  u  on,. 
iitiil  cliildrrn.  The  diHtnHtitimi  tin-  <'»pital  aiid  liil»»t 
(liH's  iiiit  f()lli>w  ilif  imiiil'fr  1)1  i-s|iil>lisiuin')ii*.  Cincinnati, 
with  only  7*\  s!io]ts,  i  itijiNivs  L'i>!M  iiic;i,  while  Philadelphia, 
witli  110  shops,  employs  only  ITAit.  This  sliows  that  Ihr 
»!/.(•  of  111'  I  .^tahliHliionits  i«  liir>;cr,  there  being  twicv  »» 
iimiiy  iiii'ii  ill  on.-  shop  in  Ohio  as  in  it  shop  in  Pennsylva- 
iiin.  Thftoljii  waj;ispaiil  in  twt  iity  1<  ailing cili«^«an>«Mnit«d 
in  I  to  ^■">,.") l.t,'i.'>'^ ;  the  I'osl  ol'  llii'  iiiatvt  i.ils  ci  in-.>iiin  •! 
rraclu-d  jy,LR,G,7u7 ;  and  the  lutul  prmluct  vv  asvaluM.)  a; 
^1!).  t  The  cost  of  materials  u»ed  in  making  car- 

in  the  whole  Uniti-d  States  reached  ^2m,T38.49C. 
The  finished  product  was  valued  ot  ta&S54,71t$.  In  car- 
riage- and  wagon-materials  3X2  ettablishmenta,  with  a 
capital  of  $(),iai.485,  gave  employment  to  e«77  pctaona; 
the  wages  paid  iu  It^l  amounted  to  t8,230,40» ;  tb«  m«ta- 
rial*  eoot  %ifitVifSn\  and  Uw  pradDci  «aa  valjied  at 
$8,40141L  (c  a.) 

CAllKIETl.  C01\i:^rON,  one  who  holds  himself  out 
See  Vol.  V.  '^^"^  public  as  ready  to  carrv  for  hire  from 
p.  V£i  Am.  place  to  place  the  goods  of  such  persons 
Kdin'ed')"  ^.  employ  hitu.    'i'he  j^eoeral 

principles  of  the  common  fatw  lefating  (D 
the  duties  and  responi^ibilities  of  common  earrien  are 
the  same  in  the  Llniteil  States  a.s  in  Knvland,  and  in 
many  of  the  States  staniii  s  liavc  l>ct  n  oii  irtc  l  il<  ;iii  ti< 
more  particularl>  ihc  r  duliea  uti'l  thoir  Labilily  to  the 
public  who  employ  them.  As  comtimniration  by  mil- 
road  has  been  greatly  extende<i.  ati  I  inter-comiunni* 
cation  in  tntde  between  the  different  States  thevelf 
largely  increased,  this  branch  of  the  law  has  beoooH 
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(•r  >;reat  importanoe,  and  a  singular  unanimity  is  found 
in  (lie  dueisionsof  the  courts  of  the  diffiBnut  States, 
baaed  uooa  the  jreneral  principle  of  the  Mtimmnn 
derived  nvm  UnguDd,  and  orifdnnlly  found  in  the  eivil 


hw.  th;it  the  contractor  ;i  cHrTier  of  irooils  is  006  of  lany,  the  sccrctan-  i>f  the  nnn-in'^r.  who  wri)te  tin<1cr 


inilt'UKiity.  Some  differeiK-c  h;i.s  cxistt'il  hctwccn  the 
law  in  Ivii'lnn i  ati  l  in  thm  country  as  to  tin-  extent  (if 
tlie  liability  of  a  common  carrier  who  retcives  gooils  to 
bo  sent  to  a  destination  beyond  his  own  route,  and  de- 
livers them  to  another  earrior  to  be  taken  there;  but 
in  this  eountrv,  where,  by  reason  of  the  great  distances 
of  ahipineni  by  lan  l  and  by  water,  and  the  necessity 
of  nsin:;  therefor  more  than  one  line  of  railway  or  of 
Water-transinirtation,  this  i.s  L'cneraliy  uiade  the  .suhje<  t 
of  a  special  cotitruet  to  which  the  shipper  of  the  goods 
bocouied  a  party,  and  the  rcsponiiibihty  of  the  carrier 
jnu»t  in  Hueh  caat?  be  meiwurcd  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  contRict.  The  best  text-books  on  this  subject 
are  (be  booltBof  Redfietd  aod  of  AngeU  Oa  Carrien. 

(8.  w.) 

a  German  i)1iili).«o}ihieal  ami 
ii'si lu  tieal  writer,  waa  born  at  (irietlei,  in  lle-Nse,  Man.li 
5,  1^17.  He  stuiJieil  philosophy  at  tJietisen.  (iiittin- 
eeii,  anil  Ucrlin,  and  then  hiient  some  years  in  Italy  in 
the  stiidv  of  art.    In  he  became  a  lei  turur  on 

pbikMuphy  at  Gicsscn,  and  in  1849  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor there.  In  1:453  he  was  called  to  the  Untvemty 
of  Munich,  where  he  gave  MpeK-ial  attention  to  nesthel- 
iea.  He  olso  lectured  in  the  Art  Aeaileniy  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  tine  arts.  One  of  h  earliest  piibru-ations 
Wiis  Die  Jiili  /i,„t  ill  I'/iirin  A^v/ri//  ( 1 M4 1 )  ;  he  at'tcr- 
wanls  translate  l  tlie  letters  uf  Abclard  and  lleloifjc 
and  added  a  sketch  of  their  lives.  In  his  work  on  JJie 
philoMiphuvhe  Wrftfuiaehauunff  der  JHf/ormatwuMzeit 
(lii4i>  lie  tnoed  the  course  of  philosophy  from  the 
schoolmen  to  Descartes,  irivinjf  oriffinal  views  of  <}i«r- 
dani»  Hniiio  an  I  .lacoh  niiliinc.  iWa  /{'H./iiixr  Rnhn 
mil/  B'lruclititiii/iui  fill'  (Ills  Oi  iit.<r/ir  Valk  (1S5U)  is  a 
defence  of  revelation  airaiiist  i»antlieisni  and  deism. 
His  treatise  on  l)it»  Wvnt-n  ttud  ilie  Fomn-u  tier  I'lifgte 
(1X54;  was  the  forerunner  of  his  ilo/Ael/A-MM57  ;  2d  ed. 
1873).  In  his  illiistnted  work  on  aii,  Vie  Kwut  im 
Zutumrtmtlutnrf  tier  KultwreutwkfsrlHHff  und  die  Ideuh 
drr  Mriischn't  '.:>  V(»!s.,  ISCj:{'73;  ;{(1  eJ.  IS77-SO)  he 
emleuviirs  toei>uil)inc  pliilotiopiiic  insiirht  with  liistorical 
tiiitli.  Ifs  view.s  of  mural  philosophy  are  set  Ibrlh  in 
Dlr  KiiUiilif  HW/or<^/u«/7  (1877).  He  edited  tioethc  s 
FiiVMt(\m<j)  and  Schiller's  H7//ir//»i  T>a  (IS7I),  and 
has  published  some  poems,  amons  which  arc  Die  Irtzte 
Nadu  ilrr  GiiimdlMru  (1849)  and  An  not:  LirbnUinlar 
Had  QtdaiiheiniiclituugrM  ( 1 883 ).  He  took  a  prooiinent 
part  in  opposition  to  Ultraniontanism. 

CAKUOLL  ni.'CARitni.i,Tn.N,  Cii.\iif.KS  (17.'^7-1S32), 
an  American  statesman,  was  bom  at  Annapoli.s,  I^Iary- 
land,  Sept.  i^it.  17H7.  .()  Hart,  in  his  Irlnh  J'nliffrres, 
traoes  the  family  to  an  early  king  of  Munstcr,  arid  aa- 
aeits  that  the  more  recent  anoestors  were  culled  princes 
or  boKHia  of  Klyt  fioni  an  estate  in  Lcinster.  In  I68t), 
Charlea  Carroll,  who  had  been  secretary'  to  Tiord  Powis, 
came  to  Ainerira.  and.  Bcttl!n'.r  at  Aiin  ipolis,  he<iinie 
the  agent  of  Ixinl  Baltimore,  the  proprietar>'  of  Mary- 
lan  i.  He  obtained  scvcrd  larv'c  crants  of  land,  one  of 
which,  on  the  Puta|»co  Uivcr,  was  called  Kly  O'Car^ 
roll.  II  is  business  capacity  and  prudent  management 
enabled  him  to  retain  ha  pooiUon  as  agent  of  ue  pro- 
mietary  for  thirty  yeare,  and  hts  talent  seems  to  have 
oecn  inherited  by  his  descendants.  His  son  Charles, 
bom  at  AniiapnliH  in  17l>'J.  snccecileil  to  his  rich  estates 
and  married  Kl  /.alHMli  Brooke,  diaries,  their  son  and 
onlv  child,  afterwania  called  "  of  CarroUton,"  Wius  .sent 
to  Fran  'e  in  174.'».  ami  was  e<liicntcd  at  the  college  of 
the  Knglish  Jesuits  at  Su  Omcr,  France,  at  the  Frencli 
Jesuit  oollofrc  at  Ilhcims,  and  at  the  oolleire  of  Louis 
Ic  Onm  I  in  Paris.  He  studied  law  in  Bonr.'cs,  Paris, 
and  Ijtmdon.  returned  to  Anierii"a  in  I7»"f4.  and  marrie*! 
Mary  i'.inn  ]1  iti  t7|■l'^.  His  va.st  estates  n  ndefcd  him 
at  the  outbreak  of  tlie  llcvolution  the  richest  man  in 
tlm  oolooie%  yet  lie  was  em  an  aident  friend  of  libotjr. 


As  eari^v  as  1770  he  h-ad  protested  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple agatnslan  arbitrary  attempt  of  the  roval  governor  to 
mipoao  tuea.  Under  the  name  of  the  '|FiiBt  Citisen  " 
he  carried  on  a  ▼isoroos  eontrovenqr  with  Daniel  Dir* 


the  siirnatun'  of  Antilou,'  and  liad  a  lufh  n'jmtation 
l<)r  ability  and  elD-picnrc.  In  177:t  the  jii-otest  against 
taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  n  pa-senta- 
tivesof  tne  people  took  a  wider  ramrc  whcti  the  British 
government,  in  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company, 
attempted  to  oycroome  the  refusal  of  BCvenU  American 
ee)lonieK  to  re<'eive  tea  on  which  duties  had  liecn  lc%Med- 
In  0 'toiler  a  briir  arrived  at  .\nnapolis  with  n  canro  of 
the  obnoxious  article.  The  lea  liiiir  riti/eiis  slmwrd 
.such  determined  spirit  of  opposition  that  the  eoasignce, 
following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Carrtdl,  allowed  the  veseel 
to  be  bunted  to  the  water's  e<lKC.  The  opposition  to 
the  policv  of  the  British  ministry  incieaaed  to  radi  an 
extent  that  on  Dec  8,  1774,  a  State  convention  was 
hold,  and  Charles  Carroll,  triumphing  over  the  preju- 
dice which  had  lon^'  d  sfranchiscd  Kutnan  Calholies  in 
the  colony  foumled  by  one  of  that  faith,  .sjit  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Alxjiit  this  time  he  iussuined  the 
designation  *'of  Carrullton,"  from  the  family'  estate  in 
Frederick  county,  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
member,  Charics  Carroll,  barrister,  also  bom  in  Anna|h 
olis.  In  177.')  ho  was  chosen  a  member  of  tlw  fint 
cuniinitteo  of  observation  established  at  AniMpdBit 
and  a  deie^ratc  to  tlx;  jirovineial  e<»nL:rci«.  InFcbmarjTy 
!77r..  the  ("onlinental  Coiitjress  aj>pointcd  Dr.  BcnJanilD 
Franklin,  Charics  Camill.  and  bauiuol  Chase  aiuimts- 
sioners  to  visit  Canada  for  the  jNirpose  of  aecurin;e  the 
aasistanee  of  the  people  there  m  the  atmiKle  for  inde- 
pendence. Rev.  John  (afterwards  Artrhbishop)  Car- 
roll al.so  went  with  tlu  rn  by  spei  ial  invitation.  A  jour- 
nal of  this  tnisnee(  N-.tiil  in;>vsion,  with  a  memoir  by 
B.  Maj'er,  was  publisluHl  in  1S4,").  On  his  n  turii,  in 
June,  1776,  Mr.  Carroll  Ibund  the  delegates  from 
Maryland  embarra.s.s<.Hl  on  account  of  instructions  given 
by  the  legisbture to  disavow  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner all  design  in  the  colonies  of  independence.**  !!• 
hnslened  to  Annapolis,  .secured  the  repeal  of  these 
in.st ructions,  and  on  July  4  was  hini-^dt  elected  dele- 
pate.  On  Atig.  2,  when  the  ])et:laration  of  Inde- 
tiendenee  w;us  I'onnally  signed  by  the  mcndxrs  of 
Congress,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  attach  his  name. 
The  8tor>-  that  be  tlten  first  used  the  addition  "of 
Carrollton"  is  inoorrooCb  Ho  was  afterwnnls  one  of 
the  committee  that  prepared  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land, and  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  Slate 
senate.  In  1777  he  was  again  a  dclcgjito  to  Conrre.«s, 
and  in  17H8wafl  elcctcnl  to  the  United  .States  .Senate, 
where  he  acted  with  the  Federalists  in  the  political 
struggle.  He  vacatetl  his  sc^it  in  1 7*.* I,  and  Wiis  a^'aiu 
chosen  to  the  State  senate.  In  i7'iU  he  was  one  of  the 
commiasionen  to  fix  the  boundaiy  between  Mar)'lami 
aod  Virdnia.  Tn  I  HOI  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
spent  h's  time  in  the  uianav-cnicnt  of  h  s  estate.  The 
death  Jif  Tliomas  .Jefferson  and  John  Adams  on  July  4, 
IHl'ti.  left  Charles  Carroll  cd' ('aratllton  the  only  surviv- 
ing signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Imlcpcndcncc.  In  the 
f^eial  ceremonies  held  in  mcmor>'  of  them  in  Balti- 
mar&  aa  in  ail  the  loading  cities,  Mr.  Carroll  was  the 
chief  mourner.  On  July  4,  1828,  being  then  in  his 
ninety  first  y(  ar,  be  inau^'uratcd  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Kailroad  amid  iiiiiiosing  con'inonics,  which  in- 
cluded a  proccs.sion  representing  all  the  trades.  Tliis 
wa.*?  his  hist  nnblie  api>eantncc;  his  strength  gradually 
ilecline<l,  anu  he  died  |R'iU"efully  in  the  home  of  his 
daughter  at  Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  \M±  Tlm)ughout 
bis  life  he  was  noted  for  his  dignified  manners.  niH 
failing  eonitesy.  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 
His  only  son.  CharlciS,  maiTicd  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Benjamin  Chew.  chief-insti(  c  of  l'cnn.sylvania. 
One  of  the  dauirhters.  Cathar  nc,  was  married  to 
Hobert  (lotMlloc  Harper,  a  disiingtiished  Marjland 
Federalist  and  advocate  of  the  colonization  movement. 
The  ocber  daughter,  Maiy,  was  manied  to  ^hanl 
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Caton  of  Man  land,  and  Iut  four  datitrhtors  were  noted 
for  their  Ix-auty.  Tliri'i'  nt  iliciu  wcru  niarrictl  to 
Engliiih  noblemen,  and  Merc  known  nt  tlio  couit  of 
(kmge  IV.  as  "The  Ann  ricm  (ir.K  os."  When  the 
nuurquia  of  WelliiBkgr»  to  wbuiu  the  eldest  \ras  marri^. 
lweHD«  bid  lieoteMiat  of  Irebmd,  Bisliop  Kniiland  of 
CharlMtOn.  S.  C,  cracefully  refcm'<l  tu  tlio  Hut,  as 
well  as  to  nor  lioauty,  hy  pmposini'  as  a  tdjist  on  one 
oct'jisiun,  "  Cliarii-s  (  'iirrnll  .it  riimillton :  in  the  land 
fnnu  which  his  talher  a  father  Hid  in  fiar  his  daiiirh- 
ter's  dauKhtor  reigitt  m  oueen. "  TIil-  U.urtU  daugh- 
ter, Kmily,  was  married  to  Mr.  John  McTaviah,  a 

S^ntleman  of  Scotch  deaoent  and  for  «  hnt^  time 
ritish  constd  at  Baltimore.  Tlie  family  retains  its 
social  prominence  in  Maryland,  and  when  the  Cen- 
tennial anniversirv  of  Anirricaii  IiidciHiidetice  wa.s 
celebrated.  Hon.  John  I.,<  o  CarruU,  jrrcat-grandson  of 
CharU«  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  as  governor  of  ^\»Ty- 
land  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  oerenionics  at  Phil- 
adelphia on  July  4,  1876. 

CAUROLli.  JnriN  (17.'^5-1815).  the  first  bishop  and 
•rchbishopof  Baltimore,  nrininte  of  the  Amcriean  Cath- 
olic ("Inin  !i.  wii.>*  l.(»rn  at  U|)pi  r  .'^larll'oni",  Mcl.,.Ian.  h. 
17/..'i.  He  was  the  thin!  win  of  ThinicI  Carroll  and  lirst 
cousin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Ciirrolllon.  After  a  Khort 
attendanec  at  u  frramniar-selxiol  he  was  jtcnt  to  the  col- 
l«'!:e  of  St.  Omer  in  France,  wliere  he  distinguished  liim- 
■  self  by  hia  inteUeetoal  xiftsi  biu  attentkm  to  hia  atudics, 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  di8i)osttiun.  Afler  para  ng 
siKrcs'sftilly  tlimugh  the  UMiial  cuurs*-  tlu  ii  taiiiilit  at 
St.  Omcr.  lie  Wiw  Iransferrv^'d  to  the  .Kt^uit  iiill(  t;t'  at 
l^iciic,  wlitre  he  devoted  hiniwU"  to  the  higher  hraiu  lits 
uf  literature  atiJ  ttcienrc  ilere  he  tonned  the  resviu- 
tion  of  emliraein;i;  the  etx-lesiiurtic  state  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Ho  was  ordained  in  having  resignccl 
in  favor  of  his  bnither  and  sistcre  the  estate  l^ucathed 
to  hitn  by  his  tiithcr.  After  liis  nr  liiiation  he  taught 
the  higher  dajwcs  at  St.  Onicr  and  Lirp!  until  1773, 
when  tlu'  Soc-ii'iy  uf  .Iou.h  \va.s  .sujiprixsi'd.  Alti-r  that 
fvoni  Kallur  Carrull  wu.h  induced  ijy  L«ord  Stonrton.  a 
Catholic  iiobloui.m  of  Kri^lanflj  to  accompany  \u>  ihui 
on  a  Continental  tour.  U[K>n  hm  return  to  KuuUuid  he 
accopic  1  au  invitation  i'rom  the  earl  of  ^Vrundcl  to  re- 
side in  hia  SmUy  as  private  chapUin.  lie  remained  at 
Wardour  Castle  s  year  or  two,  when  his  love  of  country 
induce  1  hini  to  return  to  his  hninc  which  wa.s  then  on 
the  eve  id'  the  stru^'^rle  for  iriilependence.  He  engaged 
in  uii.^>  i/iiary  duties  in  .^lontL-llInery  eo..  .Md.,  where  his 
uiollier,  liniilier.  and  youn-e>i  sisters  resided.  He  also 
cxti-nded  his  lulwrs  to  Stafford  co.,  Va.,  where  iwn  mar- 
ried sitters  hveU.  la  1 776  ho  tvas  called  away  fiuiu  bis 
{tarochial  daties  to  aooompanjr  Dr.  Fhmklin,  Samoel 
Chast;,  and  Charles  Carroll,  the  commifwioners  appoint- 
ed by  Congress  to  visit  Canada  in  order  to  secure  the 
co-oiwration  of  that  ooontiy  in  oar  siiugglo  tot  inde- 
pendcnco. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  Revolution  the  Amcriean  Catholic 
clergy,  wishing  to  establish  a  hieran-hy  of  their  Chureh 
indcQeiuleiit  of  Engkind,  applied  to  the  none  for  the 
appumtmont  of  a  vicar  apostolic  for  the  Catliolic  Chunh 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  some  time  nominating  and 
reeomineii  linir  I'at  her  Carroll  fur  the  [wisilion.  In.Iinic, 
I7S4.  he  received  the  appo  ntinent.  and  removed  to  Bal- 
timore. Althat  liinc  r  1m  n  were  Iti.oOJCatlidliesin  .Mary- 
.an.l.  7iwH)  in  I'ennhTlvania,  and  15UU  scattere>d  tlmmgh 
the  other  Statea  There  was  not  a  single  bishop  in  the 
•United  States,  and  only  fourteen  jpriests;  in  kiss  than  a 
•century  the  Catholic  population  has  incrcasod  to  about 
-.(.noo.'KMl.  with  one  eanhnal,  fuurti-en  arelibishopSiSixty 
bifhops.  and  nearly  five  tliou.sand  jiricsts. 

In  l7S'.i.  Dr.  Carroll  wa.H  app<»intcil  the  first  bi.shon  of 
the  Cti'ted  States,  with  \rs  m'c  at  Baltimore.  P^ri^'in 
the  summer  of  I7'.X)  he  .saiUnl  for  England,  and was con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Wiilmslec,  the  senior  >near  apostolic 
of  the  Catholie  Choidi  in  I  .niiland,  on  the  l.'uh  of 
AngOBt  of  the  same  year,  in  the  chapel  of  Lulworth 
Castle,  the  seat  of  his  old  friend  Thomas  Wdd,  Kan. 
IVtthin  a  month  after  hia  consecration  he  left  England, 


anxious  to  cniragc  in  the  active  duties  of  h'S  inimcnue 
ditx'CHc.  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the  then  I'uitod 
Statea  In  1 7<JI  he  foiuulcil  Georgetown  College,  D.  C, 
whidi  was  the  first  Catholic  college  established  in  this 
country.  Bishop  Carroll  won  the  roqiect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  classes  and  religious  sects  hv  his  learning, 
gentleness,  and  Chrstian  charily.  When  Wa.-hitig- 
ton  ilied  he  was  iiivitc<l  i>y  ( 'MUi.'rei;<  and  ilie  clersj- 
of  all  den<»miuati<ius  in  the  I  leicd  Siute.s  to  deliver 
a  panegvric  on  the  Father  of  his  CountiT,  and  on  the 
±>d  uf  Feb.,  1800,  ho  complied  with  the  re<|uest ;  and 
of  all  the  many  disoonnes  called  forth  by  that  mchui- 
eholy  event  then  was  none  more  etoqaent  than  thirt  of 

tho  acconiprshc'l  bishop  of  Bidtinmre.  T\w  mmer- 
Stonc  of  the  handsome  cathedral  of  Baltimore  was  lai<l 
by  Bishop  Carroll  on  the  7th  of  ,Julv.  but  the 

chunrh  Wiuj  not  finishe<l  until  neariv  forty  years  aAer. 
On  the  Kth  of  April,  1808.  Dr.  Carnill  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  ardibi-shnp.  and  four  other  sees  were  no» 
sted — viz.  New  York.  I'h'ladelphia.  Bi».sJon.  and  Bards* 
town,  Ky.  Archbishop  Carroll  continnt^l  to  watch  over 
the  Ohmdi  with  unautted  zeal  until  his  death,  on  the 
3d  of  JkCt        in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

CABROLLTOX,  the  county  scat  of  Crectie  .  111., 
is  f).^i  luili-s  N.  of  St.  liouis.  on  the  Kansas  City  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  llailroa<l.  AnilrDad  i'rum 
Litchfield,  4U  miles  is  also  pvqjected  to  |iass  thnmgh 
the  city.  It  has  throe  notels,  a  nstioiml  bank,  two  other 
baiikfi,  tlip  c  weekly  newsnapcrs.  six  cliun  lies.  two 
S(diools,  «n<i  a  i>;irk.  Its  industrie.s  coin|>ris<'  a  liinniir>'. 
a  carriaiie-liicti ir\ .  and  lour  flour-mill.>i.  It  w'as  >,  t;lrd 
in  l.s:;.5.  and  incorponitcd  as  a  city  in  istW.  It  is  free 
fruui  debt:  its  ycsirly  expcnset^tm  |S(MH».  1'lie  {wpil- 
lution.  mostlv  of  Southern  origin,  numbers  \9ii. 

CARROLLTON.  the  county-seat  of  Carroll  ca,  Ma, 
is  on  the  Wabash,  St.  Ix)ui8,  and  Pacific  Bailn»ad.  2f)9 
miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Ijouis  an*!  ('.fi  niilcs  K.  of  Kansas 
City.  It  ha.stwo  Is,  (wo  Iiaiiks.  a  line  court-housc.  a 
publiclibrary,  three  weekly  new.^papers.  elev  en  eh  urelit*. 
a  convent,  and  good  schools  with  a  commodious  build- 
in;;,  a  woullcii-uiill.  and  other  manufacturea  It  was 
laid  out  in  IH3;{,  incor|K>rated  in  1847|  and  111  1871  char- 
tered as  a  city.   Populstiua,  £iljL 

CAltROT.  This  well-known  pUtnt  betongs  Co  the 
^  y^^l  J  natural  order  llmlti-lliferii',  and  is  the  Dan- 
It.  &at  Am.  c((j(  (jirotn  of  Linnnius.  It  was  formerlv 
^  t|K  aissociatcd  with  I\ii'l!nnai,  under  whicb 
•'•  name  its  ancient  histor)'  is  to  be  sought 
The  cx-act  origin  of  the  carrot  has  never  been  ajicer- 
tained,  though  the  belief  is  general  that  the  ordinan 
wtM  eamit  h  its  parent,  and  tins,  therefore,  has  received 
the  name  of  D'liicn.f  C<tif>tfK  So  far  as  it  has  been 
recor  le<l,  however,  all  atlempts  to  pnxluce  from  the 
wild  plant  roots  siiu'i.ir  to  thos^'  culti\atc<l  have  lliilcd. 
No  details  of  the  manner  of  exix  rimcnting  have  licen 
given.  It  apifcare  from  a  note  by  Dr.  Salmon  in  his 
l/rrfxil  that  the  plant  can  bo  made  to  change  mmc  of 
its  character  by  art  His  book  was  pohlished  in  1 70S. 
He  remarks:  "  In  Carolina  I  saw  a  carrot  above  four 
years  old,  which  brought  forth  its  ripe  seed  in  the  fifth 
year:  the  reason  thcre-of  I  e<»nceive  to  lie,  bci-aiis*:'  the 
master  of  the  hou.so  cut  off  every  year  its  gr«'cn  ti|« 
(tloivcr-slalksi  that  it  might  not  seeil,  whereby  the  root 
gri'w  very  great,  tis  also  the  green  head  the  fifth  year; 
which  w.ui  lour  or  five  times  as  big  :us  any  ordinary  car- 
rot head.  This  head  he  let  stand  for  seed,  and  it  pn»> 
duood  him  an  incredible  quantity  thereof,  vory  fair  and 
twice  the  size  of  onlinar>"  <  arr-  i  seed."  No  improvo- 
nieiit  is,  iiMWcver.  rei-ordcd  an.  win-re.  Thoutii  the 
will  pluut  i.-^  a  native  ot' Brtaui.  the  cuiti\aici|  lijim  ap- 

C;ars  not  to  huvc  I-hx-u  known  till  infrt.Hlue»^l  tnm  Hol- 
nd  aboat  ISS8.  The  wild  eanpt  is  a  native  also  of 
(Jreooe,  where  are  five  other  species.  America  has  one 
species,  DitueuM  pnifflm  of  Nichaux,  a  native  of  the 
Oulf  States,  but  of  no  value  so  far  as  known;  indeed, 
llie  common  carrot  is  known  ixa  a  weed  on  aloveoly  farm* 
or  as  a  iriM  |>lant  in  tuwultivated  pbum 
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Tlie  unil)€l  of  flowers  is  white,  but  there  is  generally 
onet-riuuioa  lluwer  in  the  central  umbcllet;  and  it 
interesting  as  showing  how  cirvunistances  uiodiiy  plant- 
behavior  to  note  ibatj  while  Kurupean  authors  record 
this  flower  as  fertile,  in  AmoiGa  it  is  onl;^'  in  the  first 
umbel  of  flowers  of  the  season  that  the  onniBon  flower 
in  the  central  unibellct  perfects  seed. 

Carrots  c-untuiii  u  luri:c  propiirtiiiii  tifsiicnr.  iiml  Hinie 
have  believed  that  spirits  rould  nrofitably  be  dibiilkd 
from  them.  An  analysis  shows  I  lie  root  to  contain  of 
water,  87*5;  albimiin  and  casein,  U'O  ;  sugar,  G'4  ;  fat, 
1*2;  gum,  ro;  WLMidy  fibre,  ;  niinerul  luatler,  10. 
Experiments  in  Kngluiid  iruvc  from  42  busheU  of  car- 
rots 50  irallons  of  spirits,  which  yielded  12  gallons  of 
rectified  gpiritH. 

For  cattle-lccding  carrots  have  proved  excellent,  es- 
j.<  1  ially  for  horst^a.  Horses  which  have  had  lo  iioumls 
ufuatA  per  day  have  been  found  to  do  just  as  well  on  2 
pounds  of  oats  and  6  i)ound.i  of  carrots ;  and  250  pounds 
of  carrots  have  been  found  ecjual  to  lUO  pounds  of 
meadow  hay.  Even  the  mole  is  fond  of  sweet  thin^, 
and  pieces  of  carrot  have  been  found  oxccllciit  baits 
in  iuok'-trai»s.  It  is  said  that  .s;;(»  buslal.-i,  or  2ii  tons 
to  the  acre,  have  been  rais<'d  in  Maine;  Tiki  llu^llel8 
b  the  heaviest  crop  that  appears  to  be  ou  record  iu 
Enirland.  (T.  M.) 

CAKSON,  CHRTSTOFBia  (1809-1868).  Mnunooly 
called  "Kit  Carson,"  %  Western  hunter  and  K^lici, 
was  horn  in  Madison  CO.,  Ky..  Dee.  '.M.  l.S0'.».  While 
he  Wiis  an  infant  his  family  removed  to  Missouri.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  Wi».s  apprenticed  to  a  saildler,  but 
two  yciirx  Inter  he  joined  an  overland  iradiui;  expedi- 
tion to  Santu  Fe.  Attncted  by  tho  freedom  of  lilb  on 
the  Plains,  he  became  a  tiaoper  and  roamed  over  the 
eomitry  between  the  Rockv  Noontainti  and  the  Pkoific. 
Tie  boi  anio  expert  in  all  tliat  pi>rtaiiis  to  the  hunter's 
lifi'.  an  1  snrpaj^sed  the  Indians  in  fertility  of  rcsourt* 
an  1  ke(  [nn'S.H  of  ub.scrvaiinn.  I'or  .sixteen  \ears  his 
ritlo  furniislied  nearly  even,*  particle  of  food  on  which 
he  lived.  In  IS;{|,Mcs.si>.  Bent  and  8t.  Vrain,  the 
proprietors  of  an  Indian  trading-poet,  cnizu^'cd  him  to 
supply  their  fort  with  provwons  and  furs.  Grudually 
the  report  of  his  romanti(;  adventures  eavo  him  a  wide 
reputation.  In  Is42.  afb  r  the  death  of  his  Indian 
wife,  be  brouL'lit  hi.s  daii_'hl<  r  to  St.  Louis  to  Iw  edu- 
cated. Here  Lieut.  Jolui  ('.  Kreniont  w;i.s  nreparing 
his  first  expedition  to  explore  the  Rocky  >iountuin.% 
and  was  giad  to  secure  tlie  services  of  the  faiuotis  hunt- 
er. The  expedttioa  histed  from  June  to  September, 
and  in  it  Fremont  discovered  and  ascended  the  peak 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1H43,  Carson  retamed  to 
New  Mexico,  married  a  I^|iani.sli  latly,  and  resumed 
huntiiiir  and  trappinu  for  hia  tornier  employers.  Ac- 
cidentally meeting  Fremont  on  bis  second  cxpediticin. 
Cansun  joined  the  company,  and  continued  with  him 
during  the  milit<iry  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
eooquest  of  Caltfomia  in  1846-47.  Carsoa  was  then 
sent  with  despatdies  to  Washragton,  and  wlule  in  the 
Etu-it  WHS  nominated  by  Pres.  Tolk  a.s  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  rifles,  but  the  Senate  in  the  followinV  Jan- 
uary rejected  him.  He  now  settled  down  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  in  iSb'i,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  sheep 
in  Califimiia,  gathered  a  flock  of  !^>tm,  drnxc  them 
over  the  monntains,  and  soKl  them  at  a  high  price. 
This  visit  to  California  again  attnu-ted  nublic  attention 
to  his  n  imc,  and  when  he  returned  to  New  Mexico  he 
fuun  1  lii.it  he  had  •►ocn  appointcil  by  the  ceneral  Gov- 
ernment Indian  at'ent  for  (hat  district,  liv  his  know- 
led]L'e  of  Indian  chanietcr,  his  fidelity  to  his  enL'atfC- 
mcuts,  an  i  (lie  universal  respect  in  which  he  wiw  hel  i 
by  the  tr;U'.s  he  sncceeilcd  m  neu'otiatinz  sevend  im- 
portant treaties.  Wheti  the  Civil  \Var  liroke  out  he 
remained  tiiithful  to  the  Union  and  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  cause.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  Ini>t 
cavalry  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  brcvcttcd  br::adier- 
pcneral  lor  nierit<»rious  cxniduet  dnriiiL'  the  war.  At 
Us  clo-e  he  resumed  bis  duties  as  In  lian  aircnt.  In 
the  early  part  of  1668  he  visitod  Woshiugtou  witli  a 


dcpiilatinri  i)f  Tn  lians.  and  made  a  tour  of  the  North- 
ern all  !  Ivi.>icrn  States.    Ho  was  :ls  nuMlest  as  lie  Wius 
bra',c.  and  shrank  from  nubiie  notic*-.    dust  after  In^ 
nturn  to  the  West  he  died  at  Fort  Lvon,  Col.,  Ma 
23, 

,  CAllSON  ClXr,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ne%-ada, 
is  a  city  of  Ormsby  county,  on  the  eastern  ^e  of  the 

Sierra  iS'evada.  li'i  iniK's  S.  of  VirL'inia  City,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Trnckce  I'ailroad.  Beside.-  ilie  State  Cajiitol, 
It  contains  the  I'liiterj  Stales  iniiil.  si.\  liotels,  two  banks, 
four  daily  newspapi  rs.  fijur  clamhes,  three  schools,  and 
an  orphans'  home.  In  was  settled  at  iKoT  and  incor- 
porated in  IK76.  Its  property  is  valued  in  $2,UU0,tKK); 
Its  public  debt  is  $C3,(K)l),  and  its  expenses  lor' 1881 
were  $lO,fi.'{S.  It  is  surrounded  by  firand  niountain- 
8  vnery.  is  li,i;hted  with  pas,  and  furnished  with  water- 
works, lis  jirospcrity  is  due  to  tlic  irold-  and  silver- 
mines  of  the  vicinity  ;  there  are  in  the  city  five  quartz- 
mills,  also  the  railroad  car-sho|>s  and  offiM*  ft  finuidlX, 
and  a  soap- fact orv.    Population,  4229. 

OAUTKll.SV^Il.LK,  the  county-scat  of  Bartow  oo., 
Ga.,  is4y  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlanta  and  90  miles  S.  ol^ 
Chattanooga,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  li^iilroad, 
and  is  the  tcruiiniLs  of  the  Cherokee  Railroad.  The 
Litter,  now  completed  to  Cedartown.  Ga.,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Biruiinghnm,  Ala.,  throogn  die«Ml<-fidds  of 
that  State.  Two  other  railroads  are  mi^eotad^me  to 
Ctaiiiesville,  Ga.,  and  the  other  to  MaryviUe,  Tem. 
The  latter  will  pass  ihrouvh  a  countr>'  rich  in  iron  ore 
and  maiiiranesc.  Cartersvillt;  has  a  fine  eoiul  hou.sc, 
upera-lioii.'-c,  a  bank,  tliree  hotels,  two  we«'kly  tu wspa- 
peis,  ©even  cbiircbes  (three  tor  colored  people  I,  and 
sev  en  schools.  Its  in<lusirii's  <  ompri8C  the  Georgia  Car 
Company's  works,  a  louudiy,  bar>-ta-mills,  and  a  laige 
ciirriapc-factoiy.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
iron,  and  cotton.  Its  property  is  value<l  at  JT.Wit^OO, 
and  its  vrn riy  expenses  are  ^')500.    Population,  2037. 

CAHTHAGK,  the  county-scat  of  Jasper  eo.,  Mo.j 
is  half  a  mile  s«^»uth  of  Spring  River,  ]v  miles  east  id 
the  Kaiisjis  iMundarv,  and  l.'io  miles  south  id  Kan- 
sas City,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 
and  on  the  Miasouri  Pacific  Ha'lroad.  It  has  a  fine 
oonrtliouse,  seven  hotels,  four  banks,  two  daily  and 
four  weeklyncwspaiiers.  a  public  library,  nine  (  bun  lies, 
and  a  han<l.some  senool-btiildlni,'  wiih  eighteen  <li  i-art- 
mciits.  The  industries  of  the  town  comprise  a  woollen- 
mill,  a  saw-mill,  fimr  flour-mills,  a  foundi^',  three  mar* 
bh-works,  and  manufactures  of  carriages.  wagonSi 
I^ilou>:hs.  furniture,  barrels,  and  cigars.  Carthage  was 
first  settled  in  1H41,  but  during  the  Civil  War  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  It  wsis  n'buih  in  iJ'Gf'i.  and  incorjifk- 
nited  in  IsTM.  Its  jimperty  is  now  valueil  at  $1. 1  •_'.'>. (Ni*i. 
and  its  {)ublic  debt  is  if'.tVHKJ.  In  l.s«l  the  public  ex- 
peikscs  were  $12,400.  It  has  two  j>arks,  gas-  and  water- 
works. The  sunroonding  oounto'  is  favorable  for  a^- 
culture,  and  there  are  twenty  flour-mills  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  also  limestone  quarries  and  zinc-  and  toal 
mines.  Tlie  |>opnlation,  chiefly  of  Northern  birth,  in 
18S41  nninl"  !.  il  4ITr.. 

Near  the  town  a  battle  was  fought  July  .'),  I  SGI, 
between  Federal  Iroora,  numbering  about  l.">(Kt,  undcs 
Maj.-Geo.  Frans  Sigd.  and  the  Missouri  State  troops, 
5iNK)  sirongt  eomnianded  by  Gens.  Parsons  and  Itahis, 
under  the  general  onlers  of  Gov.  Jackson  of  Mis- 
souri. Those  latter  were  siippoml  to  be  man  biiii,'  in 
join  Gen.  MeCulloeh  in  Arkaiisa.s.  Sin  1  t  in  '.uii'ered 
them  aljout  eight  miles  fn>m  ('arthage.  posted  ujion  a 
ridge  near  Brier  Creek,  with  the  artillen',  four  guns,  in 
the  centre,  the  infanln'  in  the  rear,  nmi  tho  cavaliy  (a 
large  contingent)  on  both  flanks.  His  own  i*ommand 
consisted  of  the  lliird  and  a  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Mis- 
souri I'nion  volunteers,  two  c<inipanics  lK>ing  of  artil- 
ler>'.  and  a  .small  body  of  reenlars  He  tiiH  ued  upon 
the  ciu'niy  with  his  giuia,  which  created  un  at  bav<M' 
and  .«o  seatterecl  their  cavaliy  that  they  could  not 
charge.  Their  centre  gave  1W  after  two  hours' 
fighting,  but  it  wait  soon  maatMst  that  a  fbice  of 
IdOO  had  been  detached  to  cot  off  his  baggage-trshi, 
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Vthicli  had  beeo  left  3  miles  in  the  rear.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  can  np  the  tnin  and  to  mnmt  townrds 
it  He  im  Mioceafiil  hi  reaching  tt,  and,  inbeing  it  in 
the  centre,  he  then  ent  f  httniirh  the  OHVeliy  in  hm  rear 

and  coiitiinifil  retreat.  Ai  a^ii  lie  tiiiim!  Ii'inself  ini- 
pc<!e«j  hva  tiirr<'  |>i.isiC'l  o?i  :i  MiiH  nv (  rlnokiiiv  the  mily 
iii:iri.  .\|;ikiiiL'  ii  leMit  on  llif  riL'lit  iiuil  Irl't.  :is  it  tr>iie,' 
to  etnape.  he  jraitKnl  jiii  ol  Ihiuc  art iller> -tire  rti  both 
dirwtiiin«,  uikI  <>harf:inp  in  fmnt  he  a^-aiii  cleared  (he 
ruad.  Thu8  rctiriny  aud  fif  litinff,  he  teaehcd  Cartlmire, 
}mmm^  by8nTx>nor  niinib;>ni.  Tbenn>  ho  marched  lo 
Samixie,  reaohinir  it  on  the  inominir  of  duly  A.  His 
entire  htss  was  13  killed  and  31  wounded,  while  that 
of  ihe  enemy  Wii8  iK-'tWecii  J.Vl  Mini  The  fij:htinir 

on  the  Union  side  was  i»rinei|>ully  with  artillery,  whieti 
Waa  well  aerved  and  did  great  exeeution.  c. ) 

CAUTIlAdK.  a  villape  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
on  the  K.  hank  of  Btuek  River  and  on  tlie  Utica  and 
BUdc  Uiver  iUilnNid,  74  miles  N.  of  Utim.  A  branch 
of  this  railroad  conncets  it  with  Watertown,  IT  ntiles 
W  ,  an  I  it  Im  ii'.I  witli  West  ( 'arlhajrc  by  a  liridj.T. 
I  ruui  thiij  jjoioi  to  ijiike  Ontario  the  river  de«"«'nd>».  in 
a  seres  of  nipids,  4w  feet.  The  dam  at  the  lieinl  of 
the  fuliti,  built  and  maintained  by^the  iStatc,  is  feet 
looL',  anil  eaiuea  ihidt-water  navigation  for  2'J  miles. 
The  abundant  water-power  is  used  in  manafacturing 
pip  iron,  wooden  ware,  wouJ-pulp,  wooden  and  atenni 
|>uiu))N,  leatln-r,  Iiindn'r,  earria^ef*.  doon?.  snsh.  IJiinN. 
htoves,  axe.s,  ear-wheels,  and  ninoy  kind.-*  ot  mat  liincry. 
The  town  lias  a  Itank,  a  wi  i  Lly  newspajK-r,  seven 
churches,  a  monastery,  a  ^.Tadcd  whool  and  other 
flehooLs.  It  wa.<j  settled  in  I7W,  and  for  a  time  was 
culled  lAW'i  Falls ;  it  was  iooorpomtod  in  IMl.  Top- 
olation.  It)  12. 

CAUTWRirrHT,  Peter  (ITf^VlSTL').  one  of  tie 
nii»f  reninrkahlcchnniclersnnione  the  pioneer  preat  li<  i> 
i»f  the  Methodist  Kpis-  npal  Clinn  li.  wm  bom  in  Aoi 
oerst  CO..  Va.,  Sept.  1,  IT.'^.'j,  and  died  at  1'lca.isint  I'lains, 
111.,  Sept.  Ih72.  In  ITfl.'l  his  father,  a  soldier  of  the 
Uevolutionarv' war,  removed  to  I<fii.'an  eo.,  Ky.,  Peter 
tH'injr  at  the  time  ei^dit  years  of  age.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  liardsliijie  and  the  vices  of  frontier 
life  that  Pelcr  ('nrlwrtght  naaaed  his  iMtyhood.  The 
near  -I  mill  wa-*  forty  miles  away,  aii  l  com  Wiia 
j.'ri>iii(  1  wiili  ]te.«.ile  and  mortar.  A  deerskin  stretched 
over  a  hoop  and  jierforuted  with  the  heated  prongs 
of  a  fork  constituted  the  sieve  throu^ih  which  the 
meal  was  shaken  when  specially  prepare<l  for  use. 
Schools  were  few,  and  these  not  worth  the  name. 
Chnrehca  were  erjually  scarce,  ami  by  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  iiilinliitanis  Siiii'lay  was  tiivcn  tip  to  dissipation 
ani!-)i<irt.  lluntiiiL'.  ti>liiiiL'.  liorse-nn  inL'.  e.ird-playinnr. 
and  'lain'iiii:  wtic  iln'  Suliliatli  pa.'•tiIlle!^  in  must  ^'eiieral 
favor,  lie  dci«Tii>e»  himself  as  "a  wild  and  wicked 
b<jy,  dcliuhtinji;  in  horse-racing,  card-plaving.  and  dan- 
cing'" [Antftlilitoraphu^  p.  'SI).  Uia  father  did  not 
CATV  to  nrstrain  liim,  but  gave  him  curds  for  camUini? 
and  a  fiwt  horse  fur  racing,  liis  mother  talKed  wiin 
him  anJ  wept  over  him,  her  cxp<iistulation.H  ol'ten  melt- 
in.'  h  ni  I  I  ir  ir^  W  !i.  t(  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  <  ommetacd  to  read  the  New  Testament  regularly ; 
he  burniil  his  csirds,  jruve  back  his  racti-horse  to  his 
lather,  and  lK!i.'an  a  struffiile  with  evcr>'  fs  nfiil  iiabit  of 
his  Ide.  iMontlis  <d'  darkness  and  distress  follo\ve<i. 
Sktlue  iearod  he  woukl  become  insane,  but  his  mother 
CTharteti  him  to  continue  to  pray.  During  the  month 
of  Mav.  I  "^u! .  a  .-vi'/ramental  mi-etimr  was  held  in  a  t.'n>\  <■ 
a  tew  ui.li^aw.iw  i-ondui-ted  jointly  by  Presbytt  r  aiunid 
.Mctho  list  min  .-t<  i>.  'J"li:tlirr  V'ung  Cartwright  went, 
and  there  Imh-ouio  the  subjoct  of  u  chan!:e  conccrnitig 
which  he  s:i\-s:'  '*IXvine  lipht  flaalied  all  round  me, 
nnspeakablo  joy  sprang  up  in  mar  aouL  I  roee  to  vay 
i«H>t,  opened  my  eyes,  and  it  really  seemed  aa  if  I  was 
ill  heaven"  (  Aiit'Jiiof/ropf't/,  p.  ;^7). 

A  little  more  than  three  years  from  this  tirot'.  and 
^vil:lo  in  his  ninetct-ntli  yrar.  Mr.  < 'art\s rrLilii  wa.«  re- 
ceived as  a  travelliu^  preacher  into  the  Western  Con- 
feienoe,' '  ao  caUed,  it  Ming  the  onljr  oooferenoe  at  tha( 


time  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  cin-uit&  of  this  con- 
fercnt*  extended  from  Detroit  to  Natehci,  and  asthere^ 
were  but  thiity-«ix  regobr  preachers  in  the  whole  ter-' 
ritory.  the  diroennons  of  the  charges  can  be  enaihr 

femid.  The  round  of  appointments  on  Cartirri-'ht's 
first  field  nyjuircd  not  leas  than  fitH)  miles  of  trivcL 
After  eii'lii  vt-ars  of  circuit  work  he  was  ajiiiointe^l  by 
Uisltop  A^burv  presiding  elder  of  Wabasli  district, 
a  district  which  then  embraced  nearly  the  aauc  tent- 
tor\'  now  included  in  two  annual  conferenoesi  Of  the 
sixty-five  years  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  ai"tiTe  lahorsi,  up- 
w.ir  Is  of  fifty  were  «|H*nt  in  the  presidin.'  cMi  nihip  of 
di'ferent  di.Hiriets,  the  last  forty-four  yean*  ot  li  s  effect- 
ive Ministry  U'iiiL' \vh(dly  employed  in  that  otiii  i-.  In 
iHIt)  he  WitH  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  (r»-nerjd  C'^nter- 
cncc  which  was  soon  to  meet  in  Haltimore,  Md..  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  was  elwrted  to  a  .«cat  in  thir- 
teen tioneral  Conferences  successively,  his  last  appear^ 
anoe  upon  the  floor  of  that  body  being  in  May,  ls<'>8. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  of  medium  height,  with  a  broad 
an  i  ninsL  ular  frame  well  .«<uited  to  tlie  i>'oneer-work  to 
which  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  At  thrce- 
8Core-and-tcn  he  was  <!cseribed  as  warworn  and 
weatherbeaten.  Ilis  nminlexiao  bilious,  the  integu* 
ments  of  his  face  wrinkled  and  toqgh.  his  eyes  sinaO 
and  twinkling,  his  mouth  ,<OBi|Mict  and  fid)  of  fbrre, 
his  head  larpeand  nmnd^hisfiirehead  deeply  indented." 

Ills  c'Vi  v;  nio\  i  incnl,  even  in  his  ol  I  aL'c  denote:] 
ener.;j^\'.  He  luul  lu  en  drilled  in  tlii'  school  of  puvtriy 
tUI  he  ralb-  i  iiotliitiu'  liar'i.  Aeeu.>.toinevi  to  rough  ex- 
I  perieiicis  and  roui-li  men,  he  undertook  that  which  was 
difficult  without  hesitation,  and  pij8seese<i  a  cuuruge 
which  never  iearod  the  fitoe  of  man.  He  was  not 
learned  in  the  schoufa^  but  be  read  men  with  the  q^mk' 
nes.s  .if  intuition.  In  ctmipierinsr  ii^^nnrant  opposition, 
in  [luttin^r  .^  oficrs  to  silence  or  .■■liauic,  and  in  manag- 
iii'-;  di><'r  1(  rly  ( Towils  at  Wcsti  rn  i  ami>-mcetinrs  lie  liad 
ijo  c  jiials  in  his  time,  lie  was  sometimes  rude,  but 
always  merciful.  His  wit  was  ready  and  keen,  in  de- 
bate he  was  pithy  and  hninorous,  his  sermons  were 
blows  to  rifi  ht  taxi  toft,  and  hia  rebukes  the  veiy  beaon 
of  destruction. 

The  strondr-marked  peroliarittes  of  Mr.  Cartwright 
in  desdintr  wiiii  llie  ehar.iet*  rs  aiel  fa.  ts  of  iliose  tinie.-i 
have  plact'vl  liiin  in  the  toreground  ot  not  a  I'cvv  otwsi- 
papcr  stories,  of  which  he  had  no  knowle*lge  until  their 
ajtpcaranee  in  print.  That  he  was  stmietimes  eocen- 
Iric  to  a  degree  not  altogether  to  be  admired,  much  leas 
to  be  imitated,  cannot  be  denied.  But  when  the  state 
of  six-iety  in  which  his  early  life  was  spent  is  considered, 
many  of  his  linnn'.'^  acts  and  the  rough  methods-  by 
which  h<' ciirrted  iniivortant  points  beeriine  only  an  in- 
teiif«' originality.  In.  w.  r.  ii.) 

CAliV,  Af,lCB jlS2()-]S71),  an  American  atuliorei^ 
wa.s  Ixim  near  Uln  'iniiati,  April  2f),  iSHi),  She  was 
descended  from  John  Car}',  who  came  to  Plymouth 
cohmy  in  W  and  taught  the  first  Lattn  chuQ  there; 
Her  grandlitthcr,  Christopher  Car>',  n-moved  from 
New  llampshire  to  Cincinnati  in  lH<r2.  She  had  bnt 
slight  opportunity  for  e  lmation,  yet  she  Iki-mx  to 
write  poetry  lit  the  age  of  eighteen.  She  first  attnietc«i 
attention  bv  sketches  of  rural  life  contributed  to  the 
Niitloinit  ICiii  tinder  the  si;.'nature  of  "  P.ittv  Ijcc" 
fn  1S4U  a  eolketiou  of  the  l\irmx  of  Ah'ce  nutt  Hhabe 
Otni  was  publisbctl  in  I^hiladulphia.  In  1850  tlie  two 
a'stcra  removed  to  New  York,  where  thev  henceforth 
livrd.  !i  'iiored  an  I  I'clovcd.  iiKriilaiiiing  tucmselves  by 
lilcniry  litlj«(r.  Although  Ali'  e  in  writing  Wiw  ''pensive 
and  tctidcr."  and  Phoebe  "witty  ami  •j^y,"thc  former 
bore  the  chief  responsibility  of  their  hoitichold,  and 
yet  by  her  enci?ty  and  indiihiry  contributed  not  leas  to 
rariouB  perioilieala.  In  1^1  sho  publiahod  CUmr- 
jutok;  Of,  IltvnUectmNt  t*f  tmr  Nkf^borhood  m  flte 
Wr-t,  which  was  o-inrinncd  twn  rears  later  in  a  second 
volume,  and  in  \Shh  in  a  th.r  1  t  ailed  Clocrrmm/c  Cliit- 
ilrrti.  l^it  tiins  of  Coiiuiry  Lif* .  I  was  another  vol- 
ume of  the  same  charactor.  In  she  publiahcd 
JJagar,  a  Stmy  </  TI^Daff,    Her  other  novels  are 
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Muried^nat  Mnted,  1899,  and  The  Biihop'*  Son, 
lsf.7.    Her  ix)cnia,  drawn,  like  her  prose  writinfp. 

friitn  her  own  ulwcrvation  of  life  and  nature,  arc  notca 
lt»r  llu'ir  melody  and  pr.we.   Ivk'ar  A.  I'oc  prunuunced 
licr  llctum  of  Mnniini  one  of  tlic  most  lousii-ally  per- 
fect Ivrics  in  tlic  Knslish  language.    In  1853  she  pub- 
lisheii  /<»/m,  nnd  Otiu-r  I^tenu*.  wnich  called  forth  severe 
criticiam  by  their  uniibriu  sadness,  but  prorcd  popular. 
To  the  sci-ond  edition  in  1H55  she  added  The  Mm'il  of 
TI'inLxiUt.  a  long  nanitive  poem.    In  IS^G  slic  published 
iitttlmh,  L'trirx,  (Hill  11)111111!^,  cons'st'.n!;  of  her  (■hoir<>st 
poems,  and  in  ISiiS  The  L'li  <  r' a  Diiin/.  a  series  (tf  lyrics. 
AflcT  uioiithii  of  hopeless  iiluess  she  died  at  ^^cw  Ytttk, 
Feb.  12,  1,^71. 

CAliY,  FiicEBK  (1824-1R71),  an  Anwriera  poetess, 
aiiiter  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  near  Cincinnati, 
♦Seji;.  A.  1S24.  Like  her  sister,  she  became  a  freunent 
eoritnbutnr  to  periodieal  literature.  Her  first  vnhuiH! 
was  a  eollcetion  of  I\/enu  tiiiil  PuroiUcs,  pubhshcd 
in  1.S64.  Ik'^idcti  the  volumes  i.ssued  in  the  name 
of  the  two  sisters,  I'hecbe  assisted  her  pastor,  Kcv. 
Dr.  0.  F.  J>eciii0|  in  editiog  Uymiu/or  Au  ^htUkmt, 
1K60,  and  coniMMod  aovem  n^na  fbr  thv  nAmot. 

She  alw)  published  Pi^nnn  of  Fulth.  Ifojir.  (1)1(1  Love. 
1S6S.    Her  hymn,  AVrnrr  has  Ueii  aceejitable 

to  Chri.-'tians  of  all  (h  ininriiatintis.  She  did  nut  Iouli 
survive  her  Kister.  dving  at  Newinirt,  K.  I.,  July  ai, 
1  .'^T 1 .  The  sisters  left  poems  enough  uneolIe<-ted  to  fur- 
nish four  or  five  volumes.  Mn.  Maiy  Ckninier  Ames 
publiahed  m  f  u  gr.icefld  tribute  to  tbeie  estimable 
witers  :ti  lirr  M.->ui„  inl  „/  Afire  niid  Phobe  Cbiy»  and 

vditcil  t\M)  Miliums  of  iheir  |Kjeuis. 

( 'ASI'.VKl,  K.VKL  Paul,  a  German  theologian,  was 
iKirn  at  l>csj«iU.  Feb.  S,  lsl4.  He  was  cduuited  at  the 
anivers'.lics  of  ix.'ipsic,  Berlin,  and  Konigsberg,  from 
Uie  lost  of  which  he  graduated  io  theolug^',  and  became 
in  1K47  leoturer  anu  member  of  the  toeulty  of  the 
UoiVM^  of  Christinnia,  Norway.  He  gave  there  a 
course  of  theoltj^-y  and  exegesis  which  haa  a  great  suc- 
cess and  established  his  ivputation  as  one  <>f  the  most 
erudite  and  able  iheoloL^ians.  In  l  ^.'^iT  be  \va.s  appoint- 
ed pn>fe»sor  of  tlie<>lo.;;y.  He  jxiblislieil  Juxef/rtixcJies 
Ilaudbuch  zu  deu  Primlteim  dt»  nltat  BuhiIcm^  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  Dentoch ;  BUJixdi-thmltHiwAe  vnd 
Ajpotttgftvic}i-KritL<che  Stiulteii  {1S42);  Jivilriif/e  zur 
Eiid fit  ling  in  ilfM  Buck  /mn'ait  ( I84S);  Urlterdm  Si/r- 
ufch-' jthriiiinili.^c/ti'n  Kiiig  iintrr  Jotlmni  inid  Akiif 
(lS4'Jj ;  a  translation  ofthe  P.salms  into  the  Norwegian ; 
Miaih  nnd  hit  Frophecij ;  Commentiirics  upon  tin-  l\oph- 
idfit  qf  Jmi'di;  iinurcai  of  the  JtiUtory  of  Baptitm  aud 
9/ the  Creed  {4  vols. ,  1 856-79 ) ;  and  several  worka  upon 
tlie  Arabic  language,  including  an  -\rabie  jiramniar. 

CASS,  JvKWi.s  (17?*2-lsr><i),  an  .Vmeriean  statesman, 
SeeVnl  V  '"^  K.xett  r.  N.  H.,  Oct.  '.K  ITsJ. 

}.  r.''"\m.'  His  father,  Jonathan  Ciiss,  of  Puritan 
v'  li^  descent,  had  cnlsted  in  the  Kevolutiunarj* 
ixiiu.  td.),   jj^.  jipy  yj-  nineteen,  and  served 

through  the  war  from  liuuker  Hill  to  its  close,  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  IT'.rJ  he  joined  the  army 
under  (Jen.  Wayne,  was  appointed  major,  and  stationed 
at  port  Hamilton  in  Ohio.  For  his  services  be  aller- 
warJs  rciciveil  a  ir.ut  of  land  on  the  Muskingum  Kiver, 
where  he  settle  1  in  IMX). 

Lewis,  his  elJest  sun,  was  educateil  at  the  famous 
Exeter  aohuol.  under  Iki^atuin  Abl>utt.  until  he  was 
seventeen,  when  his  father  started  with  his  liuuily  on  a 
tedious  journey  U»  Ohio.  While  they  tarried  at  Wil- 
miii'-'ton.  Del.,  Ia-wIs  taught  in  a  Ihm.I.  am!  at  Mari- 
etta. Ohio,  he  Uigan  the  study  of  law  with  tiov.  Ketnm 
J.  Meigs.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  admi(te<l  to  the 
har,  anl  began  to  pr.ictisc  at  Zanesvdlc.  In  istxj  he 
WIS  manied  to  Kb/.idjcth  Spencer,  and  in  the  same 

Scar  was  elcetcd  to  the  legislature.  When  President 
effcrson  csdled  attention  to  the  movements  of  Aanin 
liurr  on  the  ()\\'<>  River.  Mr.  Ca.ss  iniriHlin  ed  a  bill 
Donf'err  ng  powt-r  on  tiie  irovcrtior  to  arii'.st  all  coneemed 
ui  the  allaT.  ami  in  consc«pienoe  Burr  s  lH>at.-«  ari  l  ."Stores 
were  seized.    He  also  diufted  a  oomplimuuiui;)-  address 


to  the  President,  which  wa.s  adopted  bj^  the  lepdittme, 
and  JcfTcrson  soon  after  appointed  him  UttKed  States 

marsh  al  lor  Ohio,  which  |>usition  he  heidtlU  1813. 

When  war  with  (ircat  Britain  wa«  threatening  in 
1812,  Cuss  raised  a  reL'imcnt  of  volunteers,  and 
marched  2tJ0  miK'S  tbrouijh  the  wilderness  to  l>etn>it, 
exiKicting  to  unite  w.tb  otlier  forces  under  Gen.  Hull 
for  the  invasioa  of  Canada.  But  as  the  British  had 
been  informed  of  the  dedantran  of  war  snoner  than 

j  Hull,  they  bad  already  seized  the  fort  at  Michilimaek- 
inac,  ami  tben-by  .'secured  the  alliance  <d' the  Indians. 
A  conn  -il  of  war  was  hel  1,  ami  ( 'ul.  Cas.s  nri.'ed  a  I'or- 

,  ward  movement,  while  (len.  Ilnli,  distrusting  the  m  l- 
itia,  hesitated,  but  finally  (  <»n>ented.  The  army  cros.-.ed 
the  Detroit  Uivcr  July  ii«  Caas  beiqg  the  fint  to  land 

'  in  Canada.  A  pr>>clamat!on  written  htm  was  inaed. 
as.><iirini.' the  inlmbitants(»f|ipiteeiion,  but  de<  lar!n£r  that 
no 'luarter  would  be  given  to  tliu>o  I'oun  I  tiiibting  in  com- 
pany with  In  bans.  Col.  Cic-^s  had  taken  a  position  some 
distance  in  advance,  when  Gen.  Hull,  tindiug  his  force 
outnumbered,  and  fearing  that  the  Indians  would  be  let 
looee  npon  the  Tcrritor>',  surrendered  to  Geo.  Brook. 
Col.  Cais,  reloned  u|Kin  pamle,  hastened  toWaahhigton 
anil  in  liL'nantly  denoiuiced  Mull  a.s  a  tnittor.  ;\s  soon 
as  an  exchange  Wiis  efVcH'ted,  Ca.ss  was  conuni.ssioned  as 
•  olonel  in  the  nigular  anny,  and  raiscnl  a  rcL'  ijRnt  in 
Ohio.  He  joined  the  armv  under  Gen.  W.  H.  Har- 
rison, was  promoted  brigadler-goiural  .March  12,  1SI3, 
took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Canada,  and  after  the  re- 
capture of  Detroit  wan  appmnted  by  President  Mad- 
ison governor  of  the  Temton'  of  MirfiiL-an.  At  his 
sugircstinn  a  scientific  exploring  expcilitmii  Wius  sent 
under  his  cominan  I  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Su|>erior. 
Mr  Ileiin.'  U.  ScIi'miIi  rail,  who  nccomtianied  the  ex- 
pdlitiou  as  m'licraloLri.st,  published  u  full  acciiunt  of  it 
in  his  Tfttcek  Jfom  iMroit  to  the  Sourca  qf  titf  Miuie- 
gippi.  Got.  uibb  admniiBtered  the  affairs  of  Miehiiran 
With  encn'y  nnd  success  for  nearly  eiLditeen  years,  asstst- 
im,'  ininiiirnition  and  devclojiini;  the  R'.soiirces  of  the 
coitnln,'.  in  1^1-'")  be  had  innvliascd  for  $|-J.iHHi  a  tnu't 
of  f)W  acres  in  Detroit,  which  Uxame  in  the  course  of 
time  immemjcly  valuable. 

In  August,  1 I .  he  was  appointed  bf  Prc«dcnt  J ack- 
son  Secretaiy  of  War.  and  during  his  administration 
njuducted  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  pave  instructions 
to  Gen.  Scott  during  the  Nullification  troubles  in  South 
Carolina.  He  aUo  enlom  d  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
fnmi  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  tcrritor)-  west  of  the 
Missis8ip|ii.  This  policy,  though  in8i&te<l  ujKjn  by  the 
whites  ol  Georgia,  was  m  violation  of  the  treaties  with 
the  Indian  triitcs,  and  led  to  the  bloody  and  expcnuTe 
war  with  the  Scminolcs.  In  lH:^r).  Gen.  Cnss  resigned 
his  [Hwitlon  on  aecoiuit  of  failing  health,  nnd  was  ap- 
pointed mini.«tcr  to  Fraiue,  wiili  T>cmiission  to  sjn-nd 
some  months  in  travel,  immediately  u]Kin  his  arrival  at 
Paris  by  vigorous  measures  he  secured  the  payment  to 
the  United  StatM  of  interest  amounting  to  $5.(R)u.utX) 
on  the  elaitus  of  bdcmnity  for  French  spoliations  com- 
mitted in  I7ys.  In  the  spring  of  J837,  Uen.  Caas 
embarked  at  Marseilles  on  the  United  States  frigate 
Constitution,  and  sjn nt  eitrht  inonibs  in  visiting  the 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  .MediteiTanean.  Hetum- 
ing  to  France,  he  resuiued  his  duties,  and  c>iiecially  en- 
joyed familiar  intercourse  with  King  Louis  Philippe, 
whom  he  sketched  in  pleasing  colulS  in  hia  work  on 
France,  tt»  Kiny,  Courty  and  Goctmnient,  1840.  Great 
Britain,  having  emancipated  the  plavcs  in  iier  dominions 
in  lSli7.  bad  Iit  .'miuic  time  l)een  urgini.'  u[Min  oibcr  Kad- 
ing  nations  the  suppression  of  the  At'riian  slavc-tntde, 
and  lijr  this  purjwjse  she  proposed  in  I.S42  to  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Franco,  and  the  Un;te<l  Slates  what 
was  called  the  Quintuple  Treaty.  This  was  .xtrcniionsly 
opposed  by  Gen.  Cass,  on  the  ground  that  it  involved 
the  right  of  maritime  search,  to  which  the  United 
States  bad  always  obie<ted.  He  |iiibrslicil  an  clab- 
onite  aildress  to  the  I  leticb  people  on  the  siibiei  t.  and 

I  to  b  s  cfbirts  it  was  due  that  l"ninee  and  the  rnltcd 

t  States  refused  to  join  in  the  coune  proposed,  Subae- 
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Kent  ly,  when  the  Ashborlon  tiCBtf  was  ne^tiated  by 
inici  WcUrtcr,  then  Secretark'  of  State,  Gen.  Cass, 
thinking  the  positiun  hu  had  taken  nut  properly  tsaa- 
laincd,  enira^'cd  in  a  c-ontruvcrsy  with  tue  MCntMy, 
ami  in  September,  lS4:i,  was  recalled. 

He  returned  to  Mieliiiran,  and  in  IS45  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  BUjppoitcd  l*rcs- 
idcnt  Polk's  nohcy  and  op|K>scd  tlie  WuDiot  Proviso, 
on  the  frroooa  that  Congras  had  no  Qower  to  exclude 
davcr^  from  the  Territories.  This  view  he  ftilly  ect 
forth  in  a  eeiebratcd  letter  to  Mr.  A.  O.  V.  Nitliolsun 
of  Tcnnes.see,  dated  Dec.  24,  1X47.  In  1S4.S  lie  was 
nominated  by  the  Dennx-ratie  |)arty  for  tlic  1 'residency, 
but  was  defeated  by  (.Jen.  Zaehoiy  Taylur,  the  \\'h\s 
candidate,  whu  received  electoral  vutes  from  til 
teen  States,  while  Gcil  Cass  leeeiTed  12,7  elocUnal 
rotes  from  the  same  nmnh^  of  8tate&  l^endin;  the 
elfct'nii  lie  had  n.^si.£rned  hia  fioat  in  tlic  Sunato,  but 
wa.-i  alii Twanis  ri'-electcd  In'  the  le(.'i^latllI•c  of  Miih- 
iiraii.  ami  iti  l^M  \va>-  aLaiii  clci-!fd  to  iliat  |>Osition.  In 
l^.ii'  he  viiin  a  prominent  candidate  Utiitre  the  Demo- 
cratic convention,  hut  allcr  several  days'  balloting  the 
choice  fell  on  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1 854  he  voted  for  the 
Kansss-Nelraska  bill.  In  IK56,  Gen.  Cass  dorlined  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  hut  supported  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  tlie  DeiiKHr.itic  nominee,  and  aHer  hi." 
elfctioii  was  calk'!  tn  l  i  Sci  n  i;iry  of  State.  W'licn 
the  Soutlu  rn  Staii  s  |>;us.st  d  unliitanccs  of  m-ession,  he 
acreed  with  IVc-jideiil  Hiichatian  in  denyin>r  that  the 
I'VdcnU  Government  had  constitutional  power  to  coerce 
a  Slate.  In  December,  istit),  he  resigned  on  account 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  opoosition  to  the  reinforcement  of 
Fort  Moultrie  at  Chaneston,  then  threatened  bv  the 
Sd-c.s.^ioni.'-t.s  of  Soiitli  Carolina.  He  rcturtied  to  ^Iicll- 
iiran.  and  lu'in-rtortli  luM  rut  (public  position.  tlioiii;h  he 
declared  his  .^ynipatliv  wiili  tin"  war  for  the  Union.  lie 
died  at  his  home  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  17,  IHOO. 

He  published  in  An  Itiqiitn/  rnqwcthifi  the  ///'«- 
lofy,  jVaditi6M9f  Lnmmnge^  de.  <^  ike  Imliaa*  Liciuq 
m  the  (fnilfil  Smi*.  He  also  oontrihuted  to  the  North 

Anmir'in  lirtirv  some  artif  ice  on  Tiaiiaii  afTain*.  and 
pnhli.«lied  scvcnd  liii-torii  al  and  si  ii  iititic  wkctciics  and 
addntises.  His  was  written  in  tShyH.JELiScfaool- 
cratt,  and  in  1H,%  by  \V.  k  G.  Sm  th 

OASSETi,  PAULtm  Stephancs  riLin  illy  Sklio),  a 
Cknnan  theologian  and  author,  was  boru  in  Grossglo- 
gsu,  Silesia,  Feb.  27,  IH27,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  was 
educated  at  Schwcidnitz.  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Berlin,  devotim.'  liiniM'if  esix>cially  to  hi»tor>'  under 
I*rof  Kiinke.  Kroin  is")!)  to  IsfiCi  lie  was  I'litor  of  a 
ocwspa|>er  at  Erfurt.  In  is""')  he  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  for  three  years  had  charirc  of  the 
royal  librarj*  at  Erfurt.  Ix-inj;  alsosecnlary  of  the  acad- 
emy there.  In  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  in  \>^i\C> 
was  elected  to  the  Pru&sian  Parliament.  He  acted  with 
the  conservative  party,  and  afterwards  declined  a  re- 
nomination.  He  wa.s  ap|Miiiited  a  pn  ai  In  r  in  rhrist 
Chun-h,  l^crlin,  whi  n?  he  ha.<*  since  labori  d  with  ^mit 
8uc»es.s,  havinir  a  Sunday-.sch(Mjl  with  lO'Wl  siholars. 
In  ItiGU  he  delivered  a  scries  of  discoun^es  on  the  Ko- 
nan  ooone'ds  and  the  histOT:jr  of  the  ]tap:u^  which  at- 
tmoted  moeh  attention,  and  m  the  foUuiring  ^ear  his 
Gtrmim  Dmnunf*,  rcferrintr  to  the  war  with  the 
French,  had  equal  sinvcs.-*.  He  has  since  been  invited 
to  prea<di  in  most  of  tin-  lari'i-  (it  iiiiaii  citit-s.  and  hiis 
n'l-L'ivod  the  deirn-c  of  (jortor  of  llu-olo/\-  Inmi  tlicevan- 
gelicjd  faculty  of  N'icnna.  Diiriiisr  tiie  anti-Semitic 
agitation  in  Berlin  he  Wiis  the  only  evanirelical  clcnrj'- 
man  that  opcidy  defended  the  proscr;l>ed  class.  UlS 
published  works  are  numerous  and  embrace  a  ^reat  va- 
riety of  subjects.  Amnn^  those  relating  to  history  are 
— Sli'nH" r  Autupnlin  { Manwtrixchf  A Iterth tf  »»«•  K  I  MR ; 
Stuifiin  III  (hf  Etlila  {Ettniitrhf  Stiii/irn\  IS '>»"(  ,  7'/ir 
Ti'i-Hiiyniii  S'irdniiaii  IiiKrri)>tioii,  |sri4;  Thrnitrx  in 
Hutnr;/,  SinnJ»<>l,  mul  L"/<iiil  (A''»iVr-  uml  KHiii'/s- 
throne  in  (iviu-hichtr,  Si/niliol,  uiitl  Suf/r),  1X74;  T/<r 
Oriffin  of  I  lie  English  { Die  Abntammung  iter  Enf/fiiniler], 
in  which  he  refutea  the  notion  that  the  English  are 


derived  fnm  the  aneient  Tsraelites ;  The  Jeu»  ta  Bif- 

(Onj  i  Dir  Jiiiirn  tit  tfi-r  \Vtlhir*r}iichtf).  Sf)me  of  his 
political  will iiisTS  have  an  iiitirest  beyond  the  ocrasion 
which  ealicil  tlu-m  forth  ;  for  in.^iaiicc,  Fmni  Wurxmc 
to  Oliuiitz  (i >.">!).  As  a  theologian  he  is  thorooghhr 
evan.:elieal.  and  has  prepared  commentaries  on  IfVe 
Bookt  ofJiuigtM  and  Jiuth  (lti65)  ibr  Laoge's  gNSft 
work,  and  hrter  on  The  Book  ^  Either  (ISiSO).  He 
has  written  a  veiy  fliU  noooont  of  the  ohserranoe  ef 
Christmas  ( Wn'hnnehfen,  UrnprUitge^  Brduche,  vmd 
AlienjUiiif/en,  iStli').  maintainiiit.'  its  oryiinal  Christian 
character  and  itsconncction  with  ancient  tiewish  cu-stoms, 
while  stron^ily  op|)o«ing  the  view  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  a  jiai:an  celebration  of  tlie  winter  solstice.    He  has 

i  uLso  wr.iit  ii  on  The  G«*^>el t^the  Son*  of  Zrl/nler 
and  Ou  the  H«.v  to  Damiunm:  Ajtolor/rtk  Treat lt% 
(1874).    His  Utest  theological  work  is  The  Sf/mlMJi»m 
of  lihind  (1882).    He  ha.s  ak)  published  li'.r  f^-wrA 
yeai>i  Siinrm,  a  weekly  theolo^rieal  and  historical  jutinial. 

CASTKLAIl,  E.Miuo,  S|iaiiish  statesman  and  pol- 
itician, bom  in  ls:;;j.  He  iilunged  at  a  very  early  ajie 
into  Spanish  iMilitics.  In  the  oontrovermr  between  tie 
Christmos  and  tiw  Cailists  a  rnmUieMi  nuty  sprang 
into  bein^,  and  Hi  this  he  placed  himself  The  popular 
insurrection  ><{'  1  S.'')4  aiOOSed  all  Sjiain,  and  Ca.>-telar.  to 
give  Vent  to  the  views  of  his  iiaily.  e.xtablished  a  jour- 
nal called  Jyd  JfritiDftiiriii.  but  witii  his  polities  there 
was  min>:led  a  strain  of  thcolugical  mysticism  which 
dis]>le:uied  many  of  hls  lidlow^cniocrats.  He  had 
not  long  before  been  apnointed  professor  of  history 
and  phdosophy  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  but, 
owing  to  his  political  views,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
chair.  In  the  inijMirtant  revolution  of  lS6fi,  which 
was  i)Ut  down  by  (m  ii,  .^^erraiio.  he  totk  part,  and  was 
amoiiL'  the  tirst  to  di  tenil  the  barricade,  but  fouin!  h'ui- 
self  abandoned  b\  his  iukewarm  friends  and  oblipinl  ti> 
flv  for  his  life.  lie  went  first  to  Geneva,  and  then  to 
France,  and  in  his  absenoe  was  condemned  to  death  at 
Madrid.  After  the  gnat  revolution  of  18G8,  which 

I  caused  the  abdication  of  InheBa  IT.,  he  retiuiKd  to 
Sjiaiii,  and  was  oii<<  of  the  chiefs  in  the  deniixratic 
niuvenient.  He  iiro|iiised  to  the  pro\is-onal  povem- 
mentthe  formation  ot  a  iviiublic,  or.an  zed  be  meet- 
ings, and  by  his  fierj'  sjteeches  stirred  the  people  against 
any  new  monan'hy.  Under  the  intoaiee  of  his  enthn> 
siasm  the  democrats  carried  the  mnntcipal  elections  ni 
Dcoember  all  over  Spain  except  in  Madrid,  and  Css> 
telar  was  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  But  the  tide  was 
already  tuniinp.  In  the  Fehniar\'  following  the  gene- 
ral elcctiims  went  aL'aiiist  him.  and  be  found  hinis<lf 
in  the  tjortes  the  chief  of  a  minority.  His  niotiini  to 
declare  a  general  amnesty  for  all  |K>liticjtl  ofiences  was 
defcatetl.  He  combated  vig(trously  the  pniposition  to 
create  a  regency,  hut  he  also  reiusi  d  to  take  iKirt  in  a 
republican  insurrection  which  bn^e  oat  in  October. 
For  eighteen  months  he  contested  the  schemes  of 
the  nionarvhisfs  and  o]iposed  all  tbcir  candidates  foT 
the  throne.  esi>ecially  the  ihtke  ot"  .\ost.i.  the  ROcond 
.son  of  Victor  rjnnianuel,  avIio  had  l  ecu  iin  scnlcfl  by 
.^Ia^•hal  IVim.  A  motion  of  censure  wuich  he  pro- 
IK»sed  on  Nov.  3,  l.H7tl,  wa.s  lost  by  a  vote  of  ]'2r2  to 
44;  but  he  maintained  his  opposition,  even  after  the 
newking  called  Amadens  landon  at  Cartagena.  When, 
after  a  brief  trial.  Amadous  abiJicated  the  throne  on  the 
II ill  id'  Feb.,  (\»stclar  again  gained  influence;  he 
was  made  minister  i>{  foreign  affairs  by  a  large  vole,  and 
in  this  lapaeity  addresfie<l  a  cirtrular  letter  to  the  Eiu\>- 
fK'an  powers,  in  which  he  deelanti  tin'  )>ea(  e!iil  iiit»n- 
tionsof  the  republic  and  the  loval  snp|H)rt  id*  the  army, 
'llirough  his  inflneneethe  n  s4iiution  ulxdishing  slavery 
in  P«>rto  Kico  was  passed,  March  23, 1873.  £oon  ailer 
he  addresml  the  Cortes  in  a  ^<ech  of  connsel  and  sd> 
v  ice,  and  resiLTiOfl  his  pfirl folio ;  hut  his  .-ien  ic  cs  w<  n- 
needed,  and  be  was  dn  lared  the  natiomd  exe<  uti\e.  Iti 
this  exalted  post  he  >ct  townrk  to  bring  order  ami  law- 
ful dealitig  into  the  democratic  ranks,  and  to  rcstort;  the 
di.-<  ipllnc  of  the  army.  Tlie  revolutionsiy  spirit 
now  ril'o  throughout  Spain ;  there  ^ 
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•IkI  till-  rortcfl  was  in  an  uproar.  He  IxH^ame  involveil 
in  a  <|U!im  1  wltli  8onor  Saliucron,  tlic  president  of  the 
Cnrtcs.  wlio  (IcuiiukKmI  the  n'stonitinn  ol'  two  members 
of  the  eotincil  wht)  had  been  guspcnJed,  the  wUhdmwal 
of  the  nominations  of  eertain  bishop*,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  eertain  generals.  These  Castelar  rt^fused,  and 
on  a  test  vote  of  120  to  100  he  was  not  sustaineil.  He 
left  Spain,  and  tmvened  in  France  and  Italy,  where  he 
was  everv  where  received  with  the  jneateet  distinction. 
T'|i  ill  (lie  /)j'<(n/;/t'''/»»>>M^i  of  Martinez  del  Campo  the 
son  (if  \]h'  depiised  Isj>lwlla  II.  was  protlaimeil  as 
Alfonso  XII..  and  monarchy  wa.s  aL'uin  triiinn'hant. 
Castelar  returned  to  Spain  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Gortes;  be  protested  against  the  oath  of  alfegiuioe, 
mov«sd  a  reMuation  in  favor  of  universal  sufTrant  oom- 
batod  the  new  constitution  clause  by  clause,  spoke  often 
and  earnestly  in  t'.ivKr  nf  rcli.irious  lilwrty,  derlareil  that 
all  mayors  shoulJ  ini  eloi'ted  by  tlie  luunicipul  coiiiieils, 
and  ur^'eJ  that  military  .>^er'v  ite  shoulJ  be  made  obliga- 
tory. H  s  published  writings  arc  mainly  fwlitical  ora- 
tions ami  <lisc*U8sion8,int'luding  a  JJintory  i)f  t/u  Jirjmlj- 
Vcan  MoveamU  in  £uro))e  |IST5).  a  Li/e  qf  JSi/roii 
(1875),  mnd  MirtiameHtuiy  .S/wrVw  (;{  vols.  1871). 

Ills  jifinfipal  work  i.s  on  Art,  ReUijion,  mul  Xnliirr  in 
Jtitlji  1 1S74).  In  lSi7'J  he  was  elected  a  memijer  of  the 
Spanish  Aeadeniv.  (ll.  C. ) 

CASTELLIO  (or  CASTALIOU  SEBAraiAN  (1515- 
1563),  was  bom  at  St.  Martin  du  Freme,  then  a  village 

of  Siiviiv,  afterward  of  Franco.  Ilr-  was  clncated 
el;LS.HiiMlly  at  Lvon.s,  but  never  attemled  any  university. 
In  Stnutburp  he  met  with  Calvin  durina  the  Reform- 
er's temporary  exile  from  Geneva  ()5;i8-41),  and  on 
his  return  to  that  city  Oastdfio  Was  called  to  the  roctor- 
^tp  of  the  schools  of  Versonnex.  But  dootnml  difliB^ 
enoes  between  the  tiro  men.  cnlminatinfr  in  Oute'llio'B 
rejection  of  tlu;  tenet  of  predestiniition.  led  to  bis  dis- 
nii.s-^al  ill  \'iV\.  He  proceeded  to  lj;is>el.  where  he  lived 
for  several  years  in  iicep  povLTty.  traiislatini;  tln'  liihie 
into  Cieenmian  Ijiitin  and  into  French,  ami  deiiendina; 
Upon  worli  for  the  printinu-utlices.  He  set  up  a  boarcT- 
tM-flchoul  for  boys,  and  in  1 552  became  the  prufeamr 
or  Greek  in  the  city's  nniversity,  and  continuM  in  this 
office  till  his  death.  IIi.s  (piarrel  witli  the  (Jcnevcse 
theuloirians  continued,  and  lc<l  tn  an  iiiten  liaii^f  uf 
pamphlet.H.  in  which  Ca.stell:o  sImavccI  the  best  tciniH  r. 
and  liczji,  then  at  Luus;tnnc,  the  vvor>it.  \\  hen  Ser- 
TCitnawas  burnt  for  heresy  in  1553,  the  Protestant  theo- 
loKianB  K^erally  expressed  their  approval.  But  Caa- 
tcUto  ponished,  unaerthe  {iscudonvui  "  MartinnsBel- 
Uus,"  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  tol- 
eration, containini;  tcstiniunies  of  Lutner,  Brenz,  and 
olhern  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  civil  jxiwer  apain.st 
oj)inion.  It  was  translated  from  Latin  into  French, 
Gcnnan,  and  Dutch.  Bcza  replied,  and  the  bittemees 
between  the  two  increased.  Castellio  gave  bis  enemies 
a  han'lle  against  himself  in  1563  by  translating  from 
the  Italian  Ochino's  Duiloffne  containing  a  defence  of 

Klyganiy.  Beza,  after  securing  from  the  senate  of 
lael  HI)  order  forbidding  him  to  defend  in  print  his 
opinions  on  preilcstination,  began  a  final  onslauL'ht  on 
(&Btdlio,  which  the  latter  under^^tood  to  mean  that  he 
WM  to  be  dealt  with  as  Servctus  had  been.  Less  than 
a  month  after  replying  to  the  written  accusation  sent 
to  the  senate  from  (Geneva,  he  died,  Jan.  4.  l-^f)},  his 
troubles  and  anxieties  contributing  to  his  death. 

Castellio  is  interestini;  a-s  a  theoloi/ian,  as  a  humanist, 
and  as  the  first  champion  of  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion.  His  opposition  to  Calvinisiu  led  to  the  name 
"Castellioni.st,"  having  the  same  sen.sc  in  his  century 
tbat  "Arminian  "  bore  in  (he  next.  In  all  eontro- 
versies  he  showed  an  amicable  spirit,  and  an  abstinence 
from  fversunalities  and  abuse  rarer  in  that  age  than  in 
later  times.  His  own  views  tended  to  mysticism ;  he 
translated  into  classic  Latin  the  Tluohxjln  GentKiiiica 
(Baiiel,  1557  ;  7th  ed.,  J^npsic  1730,  cd.  by  J.  G.  Prit- 
ins)  and  the  Imilatlim  {I'e  i'linsUt  Jniitando.,  Basel, 
155f) ;  frequently  reprinted ).  His  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  (Basel,  1551 ;  8tb  ed.,  Leipac,  1750)  wis  a  eaie- 


fiil  and  faithful  ren<leriiig,  but  the  medium 
chuscu  happily.  His  own  opinions  on  controverted 
points  arc  given  in  his  ])(>st humous  Dluloiji  Quntttor 
(Basel,  I57S;  3d  tnl.,  Frankfort,  lti%j.  As  a  human- 
ist he  is  commemorated  by  his  editions  of  'J  hiu  ydides, 
Xeoophon  (15.")5|,  Herodotus  (1559),  Diislorus  .Siculus 
(1559),  and  Homer  (lol^l),  and  the  ,Sif>>/lliiii  Oradtt 
(1546).  Jakob  Maebly'a  biogiapby  (Basel.  liSGti)  su- 
persedes  all  others.  (R.  IL  T.) 

C.VSTOKIM/K.  a  family  of  sciurine  8im|)licidcnt 
rodent.s,  of  which  the  siiiirle  living  n'pres<'ntative  is 
the  Be.WKR  (which  seel,  the  so-called  fossil  U-aver " 
of  North  America  iH  iiii:  |>laced  in  a  difl'cR'Dt  family 
{Caatenidul"  I.  T[icre  arc,  however,  several  fussil 
genera,  as  2}ioiMvttai$  and  iSteaqfiUrt  with  probably 
JVogonthenmn,  J^tUmutor.  and  others.  Belerring  to 
the  article  |{>:.\VF.U.  sonic  technical  characters  of  (  'na- 
tiiruUe  may  be  added.  In  the  uro  !.*  iiital  svsteiii  there 
i.-  .-1 1 11  a  relationship  of  a  rodent  family  of  jilaccntal 
mauimalswith  the  iniplacental  uiurbupials,  in  that  the 
orgam  Open  into  a  c«>mmon  doaca.  Weberian  bodiea 
are  iwarkal^y  developed  as  a  uterus  masciiliniM: 
there  are  several  assocmte  glands,  among  them  the 
'■  ^-i  rnt  la^s "  wliicli  secrete  the  cunum-rcial  ailicle 
known  as  castoiciiui ;  the  stomiu  h  ha.^  a  iilandular 
appendage,  and  the  .•»ali\ar>"  viands  an-  enormously  de- 
veloped. The  tibia  and  fibula  utiite  beluw  in  old  agCi 
contnuy  to  the  rule  in  the  sciurine  series  of  iodeols; 
stiU,  it  is  not  that  true  ankylosis  which  occurs  in  mu- 
rine and  leporine  Rodentta.  There  is  an  nccemoiy 
carpal  ussicli-;  the  clavicles  arc  jicrfcct.  The  skull  is 
msuteive,  without  postorhiial  processes;  the  dentition 
powerful,  with  rootle.'*  or  only  late-rooting  molars; 
p.m»  \Z\.  The  fiunily  nearest  related  to  the  Caator- 
uftp  among  living  rodents  h  the  Haphdontldte.  (e.  0. ) 

CATALAN'I,  Ancklk  a  (177«)-1S49).  a  celebrated 
Italian  singer,  wjus  born  at  Sinigaulia  in  177'J,  or,  acconi- 
ing  to  others,  in  I7S4.  Ilcr  father,  a  mairistnite  of  the 
town,  being  deeply  religious,  intended  that  she  should 
lead  a  conventual  life,  and  therefore  sent  her  to  the 
convent  of  Santa  Lucia  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  near 
€kihUo.  When  about  eleven  yean  of  age,  her  tomo 
havintr  attracted  much  attention  fnnii  irreligious  vis- 
itors, tliu  bishop  refused  to  let  licr  sinir  solos  in  the 
chain:!  .-itTvices,  but  onlv  in  coiicurtcil  music  with  the 
other  novices.  On  her  health  tliiiing  from  over-study, 
she  left  the  convent,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtiun 
instruction  in  mtisic  from  Marcbesi.  Signor  Catalaoi 
reluctantly  oonsented  to  her  heooming  a  public  singer. 
She  Siin'/  at  the  a?c  of  sixt<'<'n  in  llie  open  oi'  I.n- 
iJoinkit  at  \'eiiicc.  and  in  IT'.'S  was  heard  throughout 
all  Italy.  In  l^^»4  at  Lislwii.  and  in  1S(H5  in  Paris,  she 
appeared  with  success,  au'l  in  the  winter  of  I  HOG  made 
her  lint  appearance  in  London  in  Snniramide.  Here 
she  remained  until  1814,  and  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where  sho  conducted  the  Italian  opera  for  four  years, 
and  lost  larire  sums  of  money  through  the  bad  inaiiage- 
uientof  her  hu>!jaiid,  M.  de  \'alabr6:ruc,  fortnerly  a  cap- 
tain in  the  l'"rcnrli  army.  .She  tlu  n  mad("  concert-tours 
throughout  Kurone,  returning  to  EnL'land  in  lfi2l,  and 
again  in  l  sJ4.  Slie  retired  from  the  Kric  stage  in  1831, 
and  residod  on  her  estates  near  I^ake  Como,  where  ahn 
founded  a  sdiool  for  voung  girls,  who  naid  no  feee,  hut 
on  L'radiiatiii'..'  were  obliged  to  adopt  tiic  name  of  Cru- 
velli.  In  the  .suiuiner  of  1849  .she  removed  to  Paris 
with  her  three  daughters,  but  in  a  few  davi-  wa>  at- 
tacked with  cholera,  and  died  June  12.  ^hc  left  uq 
estate  valued  at  8,0i)O.0U0  francs.  Her  eUeet  aon  be- 
came an  equerijy  to  Napoleon  III. 

Ckitalani'a  voice  was  a  piu%  soprano  of  extremely 
large  compass  and  power  of  tone,  and  she  trained  great 
applau.sii  by  the  brdlianey  of  her  vocjilixation  in  rapid, 
fhirid  ll  is'i  i.-'  S.  Her  love  of  ^'lace-notes  and  ornamen- 
tation made  Ijcr  specially  welcome  in  the  concert-room, 
where  the  iH»wer  to  create  astonishment  is  alwaj-s  well 
rewuded.  Even  on  the  operatic  stage  she  did  not  dis- 
app<NDt  her  admirers  in  this  particular,  but  imitated 
the  aonga  of  birds  and  intnduoed  rafMd  ohromatio 
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ecnl^  Hence,  artistically,  she  was  noi  the  equal  of 
niany  singcre  uf  the  liuie  in  sacrod  BMUieflr  pntBTCQldr* 
in^'  preut  iMitboe.  Her  mental  powen  geoeiwIjriraK  tiot 
cuiti vu(ed  to  the  degree  that  ber  endowDienta  merited, 

and  In-nee  her  art,  f:rcat  as  it  was,  failoil  to  siil!.sf\'  (■<  i  - 
lain  orders  of  luindH.  But  when  it  is  cLUisiikrL'd  iluit 
to  i)liy»«K-ul  infauty.  Iiil'Ii  ;mini;il  .-jiiriis.  (■(innljlc  t(  iii]i(  t, 
and  arii.stic  giUs  Cutalani  added  ilit- uuiiust  purity  of 
soul,  Kcm  rosity,  and  warm  affections,  it  will  not  be 
tliou^iit  eurpriiiin^  that  tdie  waa  the  iowl  of  tbousaoda 
of  nonsoiis.  (&  A.  P.) 

OATALPA.  This  Ameiioan  tree  is,  excent  the 
trumpetrTiDes  Bftf»*tnvt  and  Ihonna,  the  only  rcp- 
rm'niative  in  the  United  States  of  tlie  large  order 
liiijiirnn'tKiir.  In  the  earlier  days  of  botjuiy  it  wjui 
known  as  Jiiffnonin  Ctitif/jHi,  and  it  is  so  lii!^  rilxd  by 
Unnwiu,  but  WJI.H  separated  by  JuH^ieu,  chietiy  on  ac- 
count of  ita  having  a  two-parted  calyx,  corolla  with  a 
ventricow  tube  and  four-iMUted  limb,  two  fertile  and 
three  aterile  fltanenR,  and  the  dnn>pfinentii  of  the  cap- 
sule rij^ivtsite  thcvalvefl;  wl'.il(?  fUiiumioi  lnm  tlie  di»- 
W'piuHiitii  parallel  with  the  vnlves.  Irmr  fertile  and  one 
infertile  statuen,  the  cuinnaiiuhiie  liiiili  of  the  corolla 
of  live  unc<|UHl  lobes,  and  the  calyx  nearlv  entire  or  with 
five  small  teeth.  It  was  overiookcil  by  tlic  early  Amer- 
ican iMitani.sts,  and  seciug  to  have  been  fintt  noted  by 
Catcsbv  in  South  Carolina  tn  172H.  The  nanie  "C»- 
talpa  '  \»  Siiid  by  sonic  to  be  a  comiption  of  Catawba, 
and  applied  to  lliis  tree  l)ccausc  first  found  nuionK  the 
Catawba  In  ;  by  others,  that  it  wiu-^  the  tiainc  ^rivcii 
by  the  lutlians  themselves  to  the  tree.  Ol'  late  years 
it  lias  Itcen  discovered  that  the  kind  growing  on  the 
lower  MiMiiiMi|>pi  is  distinct  from  the  siHieies  ccunnion 
farther  East,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tnc  early  French 
aetdeis  aaaoeiatod  thia  ako  irith  the  Indians  of  that  re- 
gion nnder  the  name  of  Bm  Shtminoui  or  the  "  Shaw- 
nee's Won  ]."  The  Kaistcrn  form  is  known  a.s  (^utalpa 
l/i'rpiii.i'iu/i  t — the  South-weHtfrii  :i>  ( '.  .v;i/(  /'>s((,  t$o  named 
by  l>r.  Wanier  Iruii;  (lie  lari!er;uul  iimre  ^-howy  flowers, 
which  appeiir  atK»ut  two  wci'ks  earlier  titan  the  others. 
He  first  noted  the  difTcrencfi  between  them  in  the  //»>r- 
tieultmul  Review  lor  lK&i3w  Botanicallv,  it  is  easily 
diivtinq^tiishcd  hv  the  aeeda,  whteh  have  tfie  fine  cottmty 
hair  at  the  ends  sitrcad  flat  rkr  acomb,  while  in  llu 
Cnt'tf/nt  (tiff itontiiiin  It  \b  smnewiiat  twi»tc<l  tm  cthei  ; 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  corolla  if,  tiutrlie<I.  Tiot  entire,  as 
in  C.  {lif/iiniiot'ilM ;  and  the  bark,  Mnootlii»ii  and  some- 
what scaly  in  the  latCert  i|  usually  deeply  fiMired  In 
older  planta  of  C  irpfdom.  The  distinctiona  arc  im- 
portant, ra  the  South-western  form  is  said  to  make  a 
Mem  straiphter  than  the  other,  and  thus  more  desirable 
for  timber-planting-  In  the  North-west  it  seems  to 
thrive  a  deprce  or  so  farther  nonh  than  the  I'iasicrn 
Sjiecics.  an  I  ]>erliapa  is  adapted  to  tinilxT-nihuni  in 
Dakota  or  M.nnesuiu. 

The  Calalpa  haa  boconio  very  popular  with  forest- 
troe  planicia.  Rafineaquc,  writing  in  the  c:irly  part  of 
the  jweaeiit  cmtuiy,  notea  that  it  was  then  famuos  for 
the  dmuhtlity  of  tlie  wood,  and  the  evidence  for  thia 
eooil  quality  is  overwhclinin,'  (I.  W.  .\l\es  of  Hen- 
derson CO.,  Ky.,  report.""  tint  two  kmhs  are  ilistln- 
guLshed  in  that  reuion.  tin-  White  an  i  the  Vcilovv  ("a- 
talpa,  and  that  the  former  endures  :i.h  |iomis  only  trum 
ten  to  twenty  yean.  Fosta  of  the  Caial])a  wood  are 
Icnown  to  be  iilty  or  more  ytM^  old,  and  so  aound  as  to 
probably  en  Jure  for  a  century.  W.  R  Arthur,  in  IHTI 
BUperiiUen  lent  ofthe  111  Do  .s  Centnl  U.  K.,  after  rare- 
ful  tests  exfen  lin^  u'.er  suiiic  years,  rej^orteil  the  wood 
a  Imiriihle  tiir  ra  lroad  tics;  '*  thouirh  not  rctainim;  the 
tspikcji  nuite  iis  well  as  oak,  vcl  sutliciently  well  for  all 
practical  pur|)oses. "  After  full  investigatitm  ot  lu  r  rail- 
road offioiaJs  have  been  aatistied  of  its  grvat  value  for 
.  ralbxHul  pnrpooea,  and  in  1879  tfa«  Fort  Soolt  R  R. 
Company  planted  in  Kanaaa  lt)il,UUU  youfw  trees  a3  a 
fntnre  suun-e  of  timber  for  their  road.  It  fend.s  before 
hn  ak  iii:  more  ili.in  itak  or  a.sh.  I'ieren  an  inch  thick, 
one  foot  l>etwecn  supports,  have  not  broken  till  under 
a  IMvamie  of  7U3  pounda— ftbout  the  aanie  in  tbia  ea* 


pacity  with  oak  and  ash.  The  wood  polishes  well,  and 
IS  extensively  used  in  railway-car  manufadanv  aad  bv 
tuidertalceia.  It  is  a  vei^  Ught  wood,  oomparioK  vitli 
ash  in  this  rapeot   Besides  the  value  of  its  thnnert  ft 

b  i.«  the  a  Ivantage  of  nijiid  jLTuwth.  In  the  courtynd 
of  WiLshinicton.  Ark.,  are  trees  of  the  C.  tptrtimn 
hrou;:ht  from  the  Red  Kivcr  in  IS4II.  two  ot  wli'.  I> 
measured,  in  JSKl,  Jiiaad  lOi  feet  round  tour  ftset  Ironi 
the  ground.  The  same  species  in  Central  Ohio  hiu 
grown  lai^ge  enough  in  five  years  fhmi  the  need  to  be 
used  for  posts  fur  wire  fences.  Dr.  Warder  notes  a 
tree  atTcrre  Hante,  Ind.,  fifteen  yoara  planted,  which 
had  grown  to  21  inches  in  diameter.  Blany  large  sjxv 
eiinens  of  the  Kasteni  .spc  its  have  Viocn  reported. 
Along  the  Catawba  Kiver  in  North  ("arolina,  where 
they  were  first  obsenel  by  Cateshy  in  M'lG.  tlie  writttr 
of  this  has  measured  tlicm  feet  high  and  about  six 
feet  in  cin-umferenoc  as  the  avera^'c  mature  sixe  abotit 
four  feet  fnMD  the  ground.  Lower  duwn  they  are  oftca 
very  thick.  One  m  Fahtnount  Plwk,  Philadelphia,  ii 
13  feet  a*,  one  fiv»t  fiMni  tho  crronnd.  One  in  Wiishing* 
ton  Sfjuarc,  l'liiladi  l|iliia.  jilanted  in  IM''.  wa.>'  >  f»>*t 
in  circuiiileren -e  4  feet  ironi  tiie  L'rontrl  in  l  T.'ie 
writer  saw  a  tree  cut  down  at  twcnty-tive  years  of  age 
which  wia  1H  inches  a<  n««.  Tlie  timber  is  very  poor 
for  fire-wood,  igniting  badly  and  aniuking  away.  No 
!  inaeet  \n  known  to  prey  on  it. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  Catalpo.  The  earliest 
()lis4^T\ers.  like  Nntt;dl,  believed  it  '"to  hax'e  been  in- 
troduced by  the  aborigines,"  and  perhaps  this  iinprns- 
sion  8Uggc:sted  the  common  Indian  naiue  by  wlm  h  it 
is  known.  The  Catawba  Indians,  however,  are  be- 
lieved  to  have  travellenl  from  northern  vegklM  to  Booth 
Carolina,  and  the  tree  is  nut  indigenous  north  to  any 
extent,  though  a  few  skittered  trees  are  fbnnd  nn  to 
the  Canadian  line.  The  Shawnees  als-  i  eaiue  ilown  from 
WisootLsin  and  other  Norfbom  Statics,  and  could  not 
have  brought  the  tree  with  tlu  iu.  It  could  not  have 
been  brought  from  Japan,  as,  though  two  small-irrowinf 
sixjcics  are  (here  indi/enous.  they  are  unlike  either  of 
tne  two  American  kinda.  The  Catalpa  is  rarely  found 
in  forests,  bnt  this  may  be  owing  to  tafler-growinir  trees, 
throui'li  the  lonir  hl'Cs,  crowding  out  the  .'^mailer  light- 
luviii;;  ."ilieeie--".  ivhieh.  in  the  stnit'i'le  lor  exlsteiue,  bad 
to  take  to  (i|n  ii  |»lae(  s  in  allii\  ial  hottoin.s  or  aloiin  river- 
banks  in  order  to  bve  at  all.  its  whole  cbaracter  indi- 
eatesa  relationship  with  a  vcrj'  old  race whldt has baidy 
been  able  tosastaai  itself  agninsf  the  incursions  of  newer 
fonns.  The  flattened  lobes  of  the  sti;:ma.  a.s  well  »t 
those  of  the  Bi;:nonia.  are  scn^tivc,  and  eloise  hlowly  oo 
being  touched,  indicating  in  this  respect  M^me  relation- 
ship with  M!)iinln.i,  IhnswMi,  and  otben  in  the  ordo* 

iiir>>pUiiliiriiiinr.  (t.  >I.) 

CATASAIIQUA,  a  borough  of  Lehigh  eo  ,  Pa.,  U 
nn  the  E.  Imnk  nf  the  I^'Iituh  River.  H  miles  above  Al- 
letitowt]  and  CiH  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Ilailrcmd,  the  New  Jersey  iieutrsl  Kail- 
road,  and  the  Caliiaanqna  and  Fogelst-ille  FUiilroad.  The 
river  is  here  ero-.^ied  liy  ra'lroad  and  other  l>rId_-(-3.  It 
b.is  a  national  b;i(ik,  jjeven  hotels,  two  weekl\  newspa- 
j  t  w,  nine  churches,  and  fourteen  schools.  It  li  i>  the 
extensive  Cnino  iron  works,  rolling-mills,  i^t  high  car- 
works,  two  foundries,  an  I  a  fire-brick  works.  It  h.ta 
gas-  and  water  works.  Ita  public  debt  is  t39.0fV>,  and 
its  yearly  ex|R-usea  |8S0<).  It  was  settled  in  1839  and 
incorporated  in  18-')4.    Populafion.  ?Mr't. 

('AT-BIKD,  a  small  os<  iiie  pa.sseriiie  bin!,  the  M'tnnt 
{(,'/iln)sni>)trt\  lu  roliiit  ii.tl*.  ot  the  .snb-faQiily  Mhuiutr. 
wliielt  includes  the  mockinp-Linl.  and  is  now  commonly 
referred  to  the  thnish  famdy  {  TvnluUr),  thotieb  it  has 
some  evident  relationslijp  with  the  wrens  (jVoffiofbf- 
tikltB).  The  species  of  ^tmvM  are  nonterous,  but  toe 
pix'scnt  one  is  the  only  renrescniativc  of  the  section 
Gala»cni>tr».  The  cat-bira  inhabits  the  United  StatM 
anil  a  portion  of  Hriti.s}i  Anu  riea,  hut  e^IK:ei:l]l>  the  n> 
gions  east  of  the  Plains;  also  Mexico,  Centml  America, 
and  the  JBcnnndna  in  wtotcr.  It  is  an  abnadaat  and 
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familiar  inhabitant  of  shrubbery  and  amJprcTowth  of 
all  kinds,  and  dorivc8  its  rouiuion  name  innu  tlie  sin- 
gularity «»t'  iis  note  1)1'  alunu  or  displeaistuc.  wliiili  rc- 
flcnibles  the  tuewin^.'  of  u  cat.    But  it  ih  nlw  a  iine 
songster,  ninking  with  the  thrasher  or  bruwn  tliniKli 
( ihtrporhifUKhm  rvfun)  and  other  members  of  AJinnt* 
and  related  penera.   Tlie  neat  iseonstriK  ted  of  twip<, 
bark -strips,  leaves,  and  ^^ra^se8,  and  placed  low  in  a 
bush  ;  the  esrps  are  llnir  to  six  in  mini  tier,  deep  precn- 
i«<h-bliic,  not  s|K)tted.    The  len^itli  ol  i!h  Mi-d  is  about 
&4  iucht's ;  extent  of  wings,  1 1  or  more ;  winp,  31 ; 
tailf  4;    bill,  s;  tarHwg,  1.    Contrary  to  the  i-ule  in 
MimttUTf  the  tanal  .seales  arc  sometimes  obi>olete.  as 
Id  the  true  thruflbes.    The  color  is  slate-pray,  paler 
below  ;  the  crown  ol"  the  head,  tail,  bill,  and  feel  black  ; 
the  win/«  blackish,  etlped  with  the liody-cijlor ;  the  umb  r 
tail-«  it%  iTt^  I  br.Ktiuil.  ti iriuiirj  ;i  1 1 iiishlciiMiis  iiiaik.  'i'lic 
|reneral  tuna  is  tliut  ot  a  mmkm^-uini.    The  eal-bini 
19  chiefly  insectivorous,  hut  also  feeds  mu<-h  upon  ber- 
ries and  other  suit  iiruits;  it  is  a  niiirrator}-  species, 
breeding  throughout  Its  United  States  ran^c,  but  res- 
ident in  the  Suuthem  Stales  and  beyond.    Its  abun- 
dance nnd  faimiliarity  too  ol\en  briuK  it  into  un<ieHer\'ed 
c<)nt»-ni|it  ,  it  is  a  wh'M  bipl  tn  tiic  at:ricidlurist,  and 
its  musical  ability  in  ot  a  very  iii^ii  order.       (e.  C.  ) 

CATHARTICS.  Cathartics  arc  remedies  whidi  are 
employed  for  the  purposi-  of  provoking  discharges  I'roiu 
the  bt^iwcla  Tbcy  are  divided  into  laNalives,  purgatives, 
hydnsognes,  and  dm^tics.  A  laxative  ia  a  anU'tnncc 
wluch  ia  naed  solely  for  the  purptw  of  provok'n?  rd- 
vine  discharges  a  little  looser  llian  nntural.    ,\  i*iiii]>lc 

1>uri.'ative  is  one  which  acts  decidedly,  but  not  very  vio- 
ently.  A  liydnigogue  is  a  remedy  which  produces  ver>' 
free  'n-ater>'  discharj^ea  A  drastic  is  one  which  irritates 
very  gjvatly  the  buweta 

LiLxutives  act  in  twowa^:  first,  by  a  direct  action 
which  they  exert  upon  the  intestine;  and  secondly,  by 
rut  ah>  of  tlu'ir  bulk.  It  is  a  ^(  iii  nil  rule  that  all  foods 
which  coutuin  a  large  amount  ut  WiUite  material  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  looseness  of  the  bowels.  It  is  well 
known,  tor  nisfatirv,  t^at  in  herbivorous  animals  the 
fltcKils  arc  lialnttially  soft*  whibt  in  Caniivoni  eonsti- 

Eation  is  the  rule.  Conwquently.  cnicked  wheat,  un* 
olted  flour,  and  oat-meni  arc  much  more  laxative  than 
the  ordinary'  form  of  flotir.  bi  i  au^c  tlic  latter  has  been 
defirived  ot  its  non-nutritious  brau,  and  the  bnin  itself 
husa  more  decided  laxative  power  than  even  the  cracked 
wbeat.  Vegetables,  ibr  the  same  reason,  are  much  more 
laxative  than  meat.  FVuits,  both  dr>-  and  fresh,  act  in 
great  tncaaure  h>'the  amount  of  residue  in  them,  hut  in 
most  ca.>»ea  have  also  a  direct  influence  upon  the  intes- 
tine. Sii'_ar.  nmlasvM;-.  and  otlitT  .sici  liarine  materials 
confa'Ji  no  wasle  material,  hut  are  laxative  on  account 
ot  ailirect  influence whirli  ilit  yexert  upon  the  alinient- 
ao' luiicuus  membnuie.  Milk  contains,  pmctically,  no 
matenal  which  'm  imt  a]i|>liralilc  to  tlie  needs  of  the 
eeononiJi  and  leaves  therefore  no  reaidnum  in  the  in- 
testine. When  |»ro|>erly  digested,  it  fa  eonsequcntly 
one  of  the  most  constipating  of  all  artirUs  nf  diet. 
This  influence  is  intensified  by  removing  I  lie  butter  in 
the  f»*mi  of  cream  or  by  boiling  the  milk,  since  even 
the  blandest  oleaginous  substaiKCS  have  some  kxative 
power. 

In  all  eaaea  of  constipation  it  is  much  better  to  tvgn- 
late  the  bowels,  tf  pogsiWe,  by  aUcrinir  the  diet  and  hy 

alfcntion  to  the  hal.iifs  of  tlic  pat'<  nt  tliaii  l\v  fbe  ii,>-e 
ol  »)e<licine8,  as  even  the  best  stici  ttil  laxatives  arc 
prone  til  Insi_'  tlifir  iofliieiK  c.  f^u  ibat  <(nitiiiiially-in<'reaa- 
uig  doses  are  required.  But  n  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
these  cases  by  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient to  have  a  stool  at  a  certidn  tine  eveiy  day.  Un- 
fortunately, many  articles  of  diet  which  are  fautatiTC  are 
at  the  Stimc  time  of  diffic  nit  ditc  stion,  and  can-  i<  of^cii 
neccsssirv"  lest  tlir  i1v>[h  ptii-  ii  ititul  ha  as  much  injured 
III  1 II H- way  as  ii<  Ip'-d  in  aimtiicr  by  a  «-liange  of  f(Nid. 
in  ver>' many  instances  the  habitual  use  of  encniata  suf- 
fices, and  is  preferable  to  the  cifUtinual  taking  of  drugs. 
In  aeleotiog  the  time  of  defiscation  the  person  mfffriiig 


from  habitual  ciiiisti]>afioT)  sliouM  lio  trnidcil  lartrcly  liy 
the  exigencies  ol  his  imiividiial  ht'f,  alilunivh  Ictiimx 
;Mir#Y(««)  after  break tiist  i.s  iircrcnil'le.  Nuihini:  shunM 
l)C  allowed  to  interfere  wiili  retiR-mcnt  at  the  time  de- 
termined upon  each  day,  and  when  the  natunil  effort 
futb  an  enema  should  be  nmited  to— a  pint  to  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cold  water  betnp  used.  Very  ircquently 
drinking  a  full  tuiiiMc  r  of  wafer  iiiimcdiatelyupoD  ge^ 
tine  outoi  U:d  hu&  a  iiiosi  hiqiiiy  ciTeot. 

when  laxatives  are  habitually  rriniirid,  it  is  nsii:il!v 
better  to  employ  a  saline,  asBocliellc  salts  or  one  of 
the  natural  waters.  In  all  cases  the  stdine  should  be 
taken  largely  diluted,  and  before  or  juat  after  the  pa- 
tient loaves  the  bed  in  the  morainf.  As  a  substitute 
f  )r  the  saline,  or  to  alteniate  with  it.  nn  rxcellcnt  lax- 
ative ]i:ll  ni.iv  !«'  niadii  hy  niixinj;  I  Kraiii  nt'  alm  s.  1 
I'taiii  lit  the  riiiii|iouiMl  evintet  of  colocynth,  aii  i  \  nt' 
a  grain  of  extract  of  belUdunna.  It  ia  vei:y  important 
that  penons  who  are hsl^biaUy constipated  wmli  avoid 
proprietaiy  pills,  becaneiDanyof  theaeeontmn  moe>saiijtf 
andfno  oonfiilenoe  is  to  be  plaoed  in  seateuMttts  as  to  their 
inv'Tvdients. 

Tlu! p/fr^i/ftvifonlinarily  in  use  are  castor-o"l.  rhuharbj 
'  senn.-\,  colocynth.  aloes,  podophylliii.  an  l  thesalinc:^.  Of 
these  ca.stor-oil  is  pitiiuioent  as  iteing  nuu-irrttatiue, 
whilst  to  the  resin  of  podophyllum  are  commonly 
I  ascribed  peculiar  powers  over  the  liver. 
I    The  hfftiittffoffne  enthartta  laripely  employed  are 
elaterium  an  1  jabip,  whilst  croton-oil  may  l>e  taken  as 
the  ty|w  of  tlie  dr.tstics,    A  hydnisro^ue  cathartic  is 
used  cspeeially  in  <  a.ses  nt'  (irii]isy  when  ii  s  ili  sireil  to 
cause  absorption  ol' coUeeliiais  ot  iluid  by  emntyin'.'  the 
blooil -vessels  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  watery 
constituents  of  the  blood.     A  dr.iHtie  is  employed 
when  it  is  Justifiable  to  irritate  the  intestinid  tract  tn 
order  to  relieve,  on  the  principle  of  counter-irritation, 
some  more  vital  organ,  such  as  the  brain. 

If  dangerous  li\  per.  atliarsis  be  pnxluced  by  an  over- 
dose of  one  of  lliese  remedies,  the  patient  should  be 

Eut  to  IkhI  and  absolute  (]iiiet  strictly  maintained.  A 
irge  mustard  poult iee  f^huuld  be  put  up(m  the  abdo- 
men, of  sufficient  size  tu  cover  the  whole  of  it,  and 
opium  should  be  freely  exhibited.  The  opiate  should 
always  be  in  the  liquid  funn,  so  as  to  secure  prompt- 
iifss  iif  ai'tiuii.  In  suitic  instances,  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  morphia  have  h<'eii  used  with  benefit.  When 
the  drug  taken  has  been  In  r  from  irritant  pmjK'rties, 
large  doscsi  nf  anmiaticrs  with  chloroform  ma^'  be  ad- 
ministered with  irrcal  advantage.  (ll. O.  W.) 

CATHARTU)^  (Gr.  oAurnkt  «  poiifier,  scaven- 
ger), a  family  of  Ameriain  vnltnrB-like  birds  of  prey, 
constituting  the  sub-order  C<tthar(!ih<  nf  the  onler 
RuptorfK.  These  hir>l«  were  long  t  lass(  .l  in  a  family, 
Vtthnriihr,  with  tlie  OM-Wuri  l  vuhiires,  hut  are  ao 
widely  different  from  the  latter  i  which  lielong  with  or- 
dinary hawks  in  the  family  Fitlcntn'd'i  )  as  to  require 
not  onhr  a  fiunify,  but  also  a  sabninler,  to  be  constituted 
for  their  reeey^on.  The  head  and  often  mneh  of  the 
neck  is  bun-  nl*  featliers :  the  very  large  nostrils  are  ijcr- 
forate;  the  bill  is  enniparaiively  weak,  and  little  luK)keil. 
wmtracteil  at  the  ha>e :  the  eye.s  are  flush  with  the 
side  of  tiie  head,  having  no  su|)en:iliary  shield ;  the 
wings  aieveiy  long,  amjde,  and  stning;  the  jKiwers  of 
flight  axe  UMRupiiaMML ,  The  feet  arc  formed  as  in  gal- 
linaoeons  rather  than  in  raptorial  birds,  with  a  short 
elevated  hallux.  Inn'j  front  roes  wr-MM'iI  :it  baw,  and 
comparati^  ely  we.ik  el.iws.  'I'liere  are  variuOb  anatomi- 
cal ch.iraeters.  ainon.'  iliein  atisen  c  of  caya  and  syrin- 
ceal  inus-lcsi.  On  the  wiui:  ilie  f  ''(thnit!<ir  are  grace- 
ful in  the  extreme,  cin-lin.'  Ip-li  and  for  iiidctinilely 
protracted  periods  without  visible  motion  of  the  wings, 
and  they  walk  on  the  ground  better  than  most  R'tplorft. 
They  nre  vomcious  and  itnliseriminate  carrion-feeders, 
tilthy  in  habits  to  the  last  desrec,  and  their  ordinary 
niiansnt'iiet'eiiec  if-  by  vomiting  the  putrid  contents  dI  the 
crop,  iiut  these  foul  and  iU-smelling  birds  arc  .luiong 
the  moot  servioeable  of  all  to  man,  acting  as  efficient 
flcavenKen  in  warm  oountriea  where  men  ooukl  acaroely 
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dwell  wen  it  n>t  fur  their  good  offices.  Th^  wldotn 
•ttaok  animals  rapiiblc  of  offering  decided  ramtenoe, 

but  frequently  ili'struy  llirxM*  whirli  arp  sickly,  riisablcd, 
or  new-lx»rn.  'J  licrc  ;ire  uiil}'  six  or  ciirlil  h]icoi»"».  n*f- 
cnilii.'.  Ihtwovcr.  tu  five  gcncm.  ^'mit  Atniiini 

tjondor  ( Snmtrhnmphm  grjiphm)  is  pcrimiMi  tlic  lar>:itH 
and  tuoet  not;ible  of  theiM.',  i(s  Uf^aivsl  ully  bvin>r  liic 
kin^  vulture  (Gfjparehtu  papai,  tiiv  range  of  whiuh 
pn>l«»hly  extcmis  a  little  ooith  of  Mexico.  The  wdl- 
deieriuiijcd  Uiiiled  Stulos  8|>eicie.s  are  thri-^,  of  us  miiny 
gcneni :  ( I )  The  Califuniiuii  t«<»»d(ir  ( l\fHih>fjrttphtt* 
caUfofiii'iiai.'i)  ihli.ilili.s  the  i'ai  ilii-  v^\a>\  nt  llic  I'liited 
States,  li  m  sciirvely  or  not  interior  in  diniensjion!)  to 
an  averuirc  condur,  in  stretch  of  wiii^  at  any  rate,  tlicse 
being  auDie  4  feet  long  an<i  alxtut in  extent,  tfie  wiqg 
from  the  curpal-joint.  12}  feet;  tiictail.  li.  Mofltofthe 
neek  lus  well  as  the  head  is  naked,  the  pliintage  com- 
uieneiiii;  with  leniithened  lanceolate  feathers,  which 
Cipiii  null' iiti  till'  liD  The  i-olor  is  blacki>ii-lin;\vti,  j 
wi)li  ui  iy  and  white  on  the  winjrs;  the  head  hri»jiit-iol- 
orcd ;  tho  iri.s  cannine.  (li)  The  turkey-buzzani  {Cn- 
i/iartrs  iiiiro)  is  widely  distributed  from  British  through- 
out North,  Central,  ami  South  Amcrini,  and  in  most 
localitiei)  abundant.  Hiis  i»  about  iSj  feet  long  and  6 
in  extent  of  winsrs ;  the  bill  in  white,  the  head  red :  the 
feet  pale-reddish  ;  the  <  ye  Imiwn  ;  the  phunage  black- 
ish-brown, the  long  (itnliii  a^liy-gmy  on  the  under  sur- 
fiice.  The  pluuiage  begiiLs  evenly  all  around  the  neek. 
This  is  the  large  dark^  bird  so  fn>qnetilly  obeon'efl  sail- 
ing high  OTO*  head  with  motionless  wings,  the  tiiw  of 
the  longest  quilts  bent  upwani  and  spread  a]>art  like 
finjrers.  It  ne«t8  on  the  ground  or  on  stunins  and  logs. 
InyliiL'  twn  i^ggs,  which  are  wliiu'.  tilut-  livil  wiili  rLirk 
brow  n  and  aeiiind  tints,  {  '.i)  'i  lie  uui  ioa  eruw  or  black 
vulture  { Cut/uin'xta  atmta)  is  pnu'ti<'allv  confined  to 
the  Southern  States  and  warmer  parts  of  both  Amer- 
icas, in  H«iuie  cases  frc<|uenling  the  towns  and  becoming 
abiuMt  dumestio.  it  is  sniaUer  in  Jinear  dimeusions 
thnn  the  turk^'^bunard,  but  heflvier-bodied ;  Icntrth 
all  lit  r  .  t;  wing,  \f>  inche?^ ;  tail.  .S  inche-f.  Tlic 
head  is  (iaik-coloreil,  lK)t  red,  atnl  ttie  feathers  run  u|». 
to  a  point  on  the  nape;  tlie  |iiiii>i,i.^^e  i.s  iilaekish,  the] 
wio^-qaiil(t  palo  uudemcatb  aud  aliuot>t  wliiti^^h  towani : 
their  ends.  Tlie  mode  of  flij^ht  ts  pecul  ar.  as  t  he  spc-  i 
dea  can  nil  oo  great  distance  wuhuut  Happing  the 
winsa,  and  the  poneml  aspect  during  flight  is  fttiikingly 
diffcivnt  fi-om  that  of  tlie  lurUy-buzzard.  'J'he  addi- 
tional  sjH!i;ics  of  the  family  wliii  h  have  been  described 
r<-',-eiiiMi>  Kiic  Mf  tih'  utln  r  nf  tlie  i\V()  laat,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  determined  with  prcei>iiin.         (E.  C. ) 

CATSKILL,  the  countv-seat  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  iluiU>on  UiveTt  at  the  mouth 
or(?«tskill  Oeek,  115  miles  N.  of  New  York  and  S5 
m;l«"s  S  of  All.any.  Here  the  New  York,  Wi  .^t  S!u,re. 
and  Uutlalu  Uaiiiu;i(l  and  the  }luils4m  lliver  UallioaJ 
connect  Willi  iIm-  Cat^kill  Mountain  Itailrna.i.  There 
ht  akso  daily  (xminiuniration  with  New  York  by  ateam- 
biMtts.  Tlic  town  has  a  ctiurt-liou.s(<.  two  natioou  banks, 
nine  hoteU,  two  weekly  and  one  duilv  newspaner,  aeveo 
chuivhes,  an  neailemy  and  other  schools.  The  indna- 
tries  of  the  town  comprise  wo<>ll*  n  nr!ls  flour  mills, 
planin<i  ni  lis.  machine-shops.  pap<  r  iniil>  sioue  y;ml». 
and  iee-hou.se.^  I'l'uu  tlu:  ni  »iiiiiaiii-siniiiii  t  in  the 
wcHicrn  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  view  of  the  Hud- 
son Itivcr  Valley  for  aixty  milea.  PopuktioD  of  the 
town,  4.H20. 

CA  rn.K.  See  Neat  CkTOX. 
^  CAUCUiit  a  politii-al  term  applied  to  a  meeting  of 
oitizeufl  held  lor  the  |)ur{Hiso  oi  securing  concert  of 
action  at  an  aj)prMi  l!  n-  el.  i-ti'in,  rmil  ilie  (i]ieiilii/ 
of  llie  Amcrieafi  lievuluiiuii  Mich  liiccliimswert'  entirely  j 
Bponlaneousand  unofficial.  From  that  time  utitil  alx)Ut 
Is:;'*  they  tended  more  and  more  to  beetune  an  official 
part  of  party  machinery',  and  were  regulated  t»>  a  con- 
aid<»able  extent  by  their  respective  parties.  Sim-c  1^30 
nominating  ooBTeDtkms  have  taken  their  place,  and  cau- 
cu:^  have  tgun  amumed  thmr  oiigioal  onaOktal  cha- 
racter. 


I.  The  ante-Rerolutionaiy  oni^n.  Mid  ercn  the  doi- 
vation,  of  the  word  are  onoeitain.   iiorlon.  as  and 

beh>w,  dates  its  origin  to  about  I720,  and  ri<<rIUTs  it 
to  the  fuiierof  Samuel  Adam,s and  s»>iiie  i w on tv others 
will)  were  aeeii.sleined  tu  meet  tn:jetlar  in  nr  1<  r  i.. 
cide  un  u  ticket  tiir  a  coming  election.  11c  noti^  ttte 
fact  that  some  of  ihciu  were  "  from  the  MNTth  end  of 
the  towD,  wbero  all  the  ship-busineas  is  cairied  go;" 
and  B(^n  tradition  girea  '*the  canlkere*  dub"  u  the 
nrif  In  il  term  of  whie-n  otnoix  became  the  corruption. 
In  I7i>  !  the  caucus  h.id  become  a  recojrniied  poliiiral 
instniiiu'iii  in  Huston,  an  !  John  Adani>  ni.  hi:>'iis  in 
his  diary  that  here  "  selectmen,  Hi«essors,  colltvtori. 
wardens,  fire-wards,  and  representatives  are  regularly 
chosen  before  they  are  ehosen  in  the  town."  The 
growth  of  the  difficulties  which  ted  to  the  KevolutWD 
at  once  devc!o|»ed  a  ceneral  )innt:ec  of  holding  cau- 
cuses. Thnjuuhout  New  Eiul.uiJ,  where  the  towns' 
were  the  uml  ul'  t'ovi-rnment.  llu;  caucus  \*;ls  tiie  ti  it 
ural  devulotiuicnt  ot  the  town-meeting,  and  w,iA  al»a.>^ 
iiianagcd  in  much  the  same  way ;  but  it  took  on  a  dis 
tinct  revolutionary  character  Irom  the  beginning  of  for- 
cible resistance,  and  beeanie  rcjilly  a  town-nuctrng  from 
which  "disaffet'tcd  jtcrsons"  coidd  be  excludctl.  After 
177.^  (he  committees  of  txirrcspondemv  appointetl  by  the 
euiieus<-.->  Imnmuic  tlie  praetieal  UKVeni'tu  l-n  .,t*  tin 
lowius  unlit  siiwesswo-s  sissunwi.  In  liie  Middle  .Slates, 
where  there  was  no  such  unit  of  government  as  the  io«rn. 
the  committees  of  oorreapondence  were  revohitiunaiy 
from  the  bcginninigt  Md  so  oootinued  until  the  new 
State  governments  axKumed  control  of  affairs:  in  icmt 
cases  they  were  sclf-apiMintcd  and  acted  by  couinion 
consent:  in  otltcrs,  they  wi  .(ppointed  by  cauciecs 
In  the  Southeni  States  the  mditia  ^*<-om(>anydistrict£' 
were  a  p.-issable  .substitute  for  the  New  Kngland  town  ?yi- 
tcm,  and  gave  the  eonimittecs  of  eorro'sfMin  !rnceSBU»e- 
thing  of  a  repnisentative  chare  ti  r  in  ail  the  Slalm 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  John  Adams,  that  *'ow 
Ucvolution  was  effected  by  caucuses,"  was  juslifiwi; 
anil  at  llie  elos''  ol"  liie  rte\'i liut ion  the  raui-u.»  h.i-l  bc- 
e«)Uic  a  tkmiliar  )>uhlical  in.siniuicnlultiy.  The  t;tct  that 
there  was  now  but  one  political  party  in  the  oonntiyoolj 
made  the  (raucus  politicidly  omni|>otcnt. 

For  the  operations  of  the  cmicu^  an»l  committeM  ia  Xew 
En^lund  see  'i  John  Adaiits's  MVirt-ir,  III;  I  I'litl..  Z\ ;  f>  tti't<i.. 
liXS,  5-Li;  1  Wllla'a  IJfr  of  fiimufl  A-la,,,;  i  ihi.t.,  (K;  1 
Olirdon'S  JMMwy  «/*  thf  Amfricau  RrrohitioH,  ^Jt^'>•,  Frothiiift- 
baw'S  iKM  tf  tks  Keptthlir,  -iM.  Mi,  :fcr7 :  l  Austin's  l.t/e  •/ 
Qmf,  2B»t  390  ;  6  Bancroa's  r>n7r«/  St.tla,  429.  In  tha 
Hiddle  States,  aee  1  Sparlu's  Life  of  Uvmrenuur  Mtnk. 
22;  Jone^a  (T*nrl  MBiArg  Kam  YmHt  dturitif  tkt  g^rcf^ 
liMAnr  If"''  In  ra*  Sontk  the  work  may  be  best  aaia  *j 
tbe  pn>c(H,-<Iinsis  of  the  S»«al1«d  "  Declaratiim  of  lBd«f|taiM- 
«Boe  "  t>y  Med[lenbaw  eow  N.  C,  Uav  SO.  1775:  sea  J. ft. 
Jones's  Jtefenet  ^  tk»  JUnttthiMn  Hittory  of  JlmA  Cam- 
dm,  203;  Cook's  Rnatmltmart  Hutuiy  of  Xotlk  C^tKm: 
NilesS  Pnnaian  mud  AeU •/ At MmbUiam,  132:  1  McBeA 
Life  of  IrtdM,  256. 

II.  The  outbreak  of  party  feeling  which  s-  ^ui  t  .ilowed 
the  inattgiimtion  of  tbe  Goverament  under  the  Ceo^ 
tation  in  I7H9  brpufrht  canemws  into  a  n«w  piommcme. 

AH  the  State  legislatures  weiv  ii.>w  liv'di  1.  at  fir^-t  intt 
l-VNlerulistsand  Anfi-Fe<ler;di»tH.  and  attei  17*.H  into  Fed- 
eralists and  llepuMicans  (or  Democrats),  and  caucuses 
of  the  members  of  the  respective  parties,  in  order  to 
secure  concert  of  action  in  tlie  election  of  Unitetl  States 
Senators  or  State  officens,  at  onoo  became  a  tieatnie  of 
J  >  uty  warfare.  In  such  caneaacs  party  lines  were  voh 
ally  drawn  vcr>'  distinctly.  Uut.side  of  them  no  atteiapt 
was  made  to  rcL'ulate  or  control  the  mmiU-rs^hip  of  m." 
<  luens  whic!i  .--aw  tit  i>>  nM  et  and  nouiiliatc  c:in«ii<latir 
a  general  ndc,  t  lie  warm  puUticol  iecliiigof  the  time 
waa  a  auflident  siitcguard  agahut  an/  unevitjunt v  »» to 
C2UICU8  mcnibcNbip,  but  some  cnnoua  anomalies  »■ 
currcd :  as  an  inwance,  the  names  of  both  Aiexaoder 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Unrr  are  on  the  executive  ivm- 
mitteeof  the  Federalist  ean<  ns  in  New  York  ('ity,  Kcli 
11,1  7s".e  to  leiiiiiiiate  a  l  aieliiiate  for  govcrre  ^r.  1  n 
grcts  the  supreiuacy  of  the  Fcdcrali»u  v,»a  hardly*  dial- 
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fefij^cd  uotil  1703.  so  tluft  wmcimai  irere  rnineceesary. 
After  that  year  Ihcy  vrcre  undoabtedly  held,  tliuugh 
wo  find  no  iiHtinl  of  llit'in  for  sonic  yeiirs.    They  were 
probnbly  uiiortifial.  alkr-clinm>r  L'athirinjrs.  WiLshintr- 
ton's  n-fiisjil  to  anii'pt  a  third  trriii  of  office  in  ITt't; 
bruuj;lit  into  oxisfcnce  the  curiousi  iioininalinir  l)oily 
known  aa  tho  Congicstonal  eauciis.    Until  IS(>4  the 
«loctors  voted  each  for  two  penona  for  Prcaidcnt:  he 
who  rofeh'ed  the  hiphciit  nnmbcr  of  rotes  became  Prce- 
uleiit,  nnil  he  who  m-cived  the  next  liifrlicst  iminl'cr  Lc- 
oamc  A'irc  lVcsithMit.  thoni-'h  no  ^'ic■^•-l'^^•?*ilI<•llf  lia<l 
ln't  n  vi.ti'il  t'ur.    In  1 7'."'>,  .John  Aiiaiiis  liad  I  (i  n  \  re 
Presuk'iii  tor  ciglil  years,  was  (he  repretjciitative  uiuii 
of  New  KnglaiMj  whoae  siippurt  waa  a  noccanty  to  the 
Fciierul  pitrty,  and  mn  in  the  direct  line  of  saeecaMon 
tu  the  iTcnitkncy.  Bnt  hewas  no  ftvorite  out  of  New 
ISiivliind,  an<l  thrrc  wa.'^  a  L'cncral  airrccnicnt  anmntr  I'Vd- 
er-.ilist  Coii'-'n  Svsmcn  that  'riiuinas  Pinckni-yotMan  land, 
tlu'ir  alii  Tii  i'i'  raiuliilate,  sliould  rcociw  uni\ri>al  ^nji- 
port.    TIic  liu]u'  s<'pni8  to  Inivc  l>ccn  (hat  the  agree- 
ment would  he  kent  in  Now  Kn}:laiiil  as  to  I'inckney, 
atkI  violated  ulticwncro  aa  to  Adaoia,  ao  that  the  fomicr 
Would  bcoome  President  and  Adams  remain  Vire-I'rt's- 
iiU'Mt.  A  similar  arranf-'onient,  to  keen  the  vote  for  Jef- 
r4T>>4in  and  HinTCfpiul,  was  made  hy  (lie  I>einoenits,  hut 
till'  iiioluf  in  ihis  citsc  s<  I  MIS  oiil\' to  ha\ Ikmu  a  desire 
l«»  |»re\i  iit  I lojwibie  Norlli(  r  ii  jealousy  ol' J etiersoii.  Tiie 
ajsri'i  UH  III  was  not  kept  hy  eiiht  r  party.    Both  PiiKk- 
ney  ami  IJurr  were  so  far  shelved  by  their  respective 
iiurty  electors  that  Jefferson  passed  ihciu  and  bemme 
V i<c-l*re«ident.     Durlnc  his  tenn  of  the  I'residency 
A<lains  Utnutc  still  more  dii<liked  hy  I'Vdcndists  out- 
si' I.   Ill"  New  KiiLdand.    They  therefore  ehose  (Miarles 
("til  OS  worth  I'inckney  of  South  Carolina,  a  universally 
rt'speeted  leader,  as  their  alternate  candidate,  and  form- 
ally  renewed  the  ajrrcenicnt  of  179ft  at  ii  caucus  of  Fed- 
eralist Conirrcssnien  held  in  Feb.,  iStM).  The  Dcmoerjils 
imitated  (his  pnicecding;  and  ever  since  that  time  (he 
elei-tors  have  been  a  conii>lete  mdlity  in  the  American 
system.    Instead  of  exen  is'nt:  any  ehoice,  they  have 
only  rej-'istered  laitliiully  the  choice  already  niudc  for 
them  by  other  bodies. 

Tho  first  effect  of  the  new  Conprcsaional  caucus  sys- 
tem  was  evil.    All  the  Democratic  electors,  I'.i  in  num- 
ber, voted  for  Jefferson  and  Burr,  and  thus  neither  was 
eloctcil,  thou>.'h  each  was  sujxjrior  to  his  Federalist 
rivals.    'Jlie  Federalists,  I'i't  in  niind:>er,  all  voted  for 
Adams  and  I'inekney,  with  a  siniile  exeeption  :  one 
KIkmIc  Island  elector  voted  for  A<lams  and  dohn  Jav; 
so  that  Adams  had  (V)  votes  and  I'inekney  C>\,  and  the 
8  votes  of  South  Carolina,  if  (hey  had  been  east  for 
them,  would  liavc  mated  them  both  without  difficulty. 
The  House  of  Keprescntativcs.  voting  by  States,  was 
now  to  choow  Wtwcen  JefTei>.  n  und  BuiT  for  I'n  s- 
idcnt.    The  Federalists,  who  (imtrnllod  the  Ilotisc, 
preferred  Burr,  partly  to  baulk  the  evident  desire  of 
their  opnoncnts  for  Jefleixm,  and  partly  because  they 
rct.'artlcu  Burr  a»  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two  men. 
Kight  States  voted  fut  JeifcrBon,  six  for  BiuTt  and  two 
were  divided ;  so  that  there  was  still  no  election.  The 
balloliiiLT  f  fintitiiied  for  a  week  in  secret  session,  with 
l"re<|iieiit  <  a  lie  I  IMS  (d'  both  parties:  and  the  I'Vdenilists 
were  eliarfed  willi  a  desiLMi  to  proliiiii,'  the  deadluek  un- 
til after  .March  ;5d,  and  then,  there  being  no  i'residcnt, 
to  force  some  extni-cunsiitutional  eouii)rom:se.  But 
Bayard  of  Delaware  aod  a  few  other  Fedemlists  had 
agreed  not  to  allow  the  bollotin^  to  be  proloni:ed  to 
any  dangerous  extent,  and  on  the  thirty  sixth  ballot, 
Feb.  17,  ISDI,  three  of  tluiii  n  fii.-cd  to  \(»te:  this 
■ave  Jefferson  ten  States,  and  male  him  I'rcsident. 
From  this  time  tho  I)eniocr.itii;  numinaiioii!*  were  imulc 
bv  Con^-rcssional  i  aueu.scs— Feb.  29, 18U4,  Jan.  23,  liW8, 
May  18,181 2,  and  March  1 6, 1 81 6.   The  onlv  Congres- 
sional onnosition  was  in  1806,  when  Randolph  and  oth- 
ers of  Monroe's  friends  protested  airainst  Mailison's 
nomination  by  a  citicus;  and  in  iSlf'i,  when  .Monnte 
was  nomiiiati' 1  by  <'•'>  votes,  to  .'>4  for  William  II.  (  .'raw- 
iuri  of  Cieortfia.    But  in  Mar,  1812,  the  Ucuioemtic 


caooos  of  the  New  Yorit  lei^aktwi:  Mfobed  and  non- 
Inated  De  Witt  Clinton  against  Maduon,  and  hi  Sep- 
tember a  caucus  of  FcdeniTi.st  leader*  met  in  Xew  York 
City  and  indorsed  CI  nton  s  nomination.  With  th's  cs- 
eci)tion  the  Federal Vt  camcu.^'S  were  too  intornial  tiir 
recxird.  In  lJ<2U  a  Deiuocnitic  caucus  w:ls  summoned, 
but  was  abandoned  by  couiuion  consent,  and  Monnio 
and  Tompkins  were  re<eliected  snthout  the  fucuMlity  of 
a  nomination.  All  this  tune  new  States  snd  new  lead- 
ers had  been  LTowimr  un.  and  wlicn  the  "VirL-inia 
dyna.sty "  <lied  out  with  .^lonnw's  Krond  term,  ilicrc 
was  an  inevitable  strut'jile  between  tho  i  111  lul  man- 
ajrcrs  of  the  Dcnuxratic  machine,  n'preMmed  by 
Cniwfordj  ami  the  newer  interests,  n'lire.-icnted  by 
John  Ouinev  Adams,  Ueniy  CUy,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Grawnmi's  supportcra  endeavored  to  follow  oat 
the  "regular"  method  r)f  a  nomination  by  CoiiLTes- 
sional  eauetis.  but  only  tVs  (d"  the  'i.").S  meiuhei-s  attended. 
The  rest,  t'r^en  l>  'it'  the  other  tlin  c  candidates,  declared 
war  on  "  Kin^  Caucus  '  and  trusted  to  nominations  hy 
State  Icgiiilatures.  In  his  death,  u*  in  his  birth,  the 
duotood  potentate  made  trouble.  There  was  no  choice 
bv  the  electors,  Jackson  rcccivim;  91)  votes,  Adams  84, 
Crawford  41,  and  Clay  37.  The  House,  votiiifr  by 
Slates,  was  now  to  choose  lietween  the  three  highest 
on  the  list,  and  it  ehose  Adams  hy  a  votoof  13State% 
to  7  tor  Jackson  and  4  for  Crawford. 

Throuv'hout  the  lifetime  of  the  Congresnonal  caucus 
legislative  caucuses  had  been  in  steady  operation.  Th^ 
were  oiicn  to  the  same  ol)jection  as  their  Washington 
rival :  all  the  Democrats  m  a  Fcder^ilist  district  were 
neees-iarily  excluded  from  participation  in  (he  nomi- 
natiii-'  liiidy.  and  '/(/■  r., •.<«/.  Various  corrcrt i e>  '.vcre 
applied,  tiie  most  radical  and  etfcctive  usually  i-einir 
a  eountcr-nomination  by  dissiitisfieil  or  unrepres^^'uted 
constituencies.  Sotuetimes  the  caucus  itself  added  to 
its  address,  besides  the  n-imcs  of  its  meuibens,  tlie 
names  of  certain  ^^citizcns  who  happened  to  be  pren- 
ent"  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  In  1817,  in 
New  York,  the  supporters  of  Pe  Witt  Clinton  for 
governor,  fearin;:  that  I  lie  Tatnmany-mcn,  or  ''Buck- 
tails,"  wouM  control  the  lc^i^l,ltne  caucu.s,  chose  del- 
Cfiatcs  in  the  counties  repre.sentetl  by  Fedendi^ts,  and 
these  deh^tcswere  allowed  to  vote  in  ti  e  <  .iueii8  as 
if  tbcgr  were  membeis.  But  this,  though  Uie  gem 
of  future  "  State  conventions,"  wns  an  isolated  case. 
Neverthelcjss,  as  we  appmnih  the  year  lMi'4,  wc  finil 
legislative  eaueu.<*4's  nmn'  and  more  nidisivisod  to  make 
their  existence  and  actions  offensively  prouiinent.  and 
more  and  mure  disiKiscd  to  chum  that  their  members 
in  making  noniinauoaa  were  acting  **in  thm  private 
capacities  only." 

A  fuller  nrcdinit  of  t!ie  prfK-cedinpi of  the  Confrressional 
raiicuse'rt  will  ill'  fmniil  in  "J.")  Niles'H  IVrrkly  I'.riii.itrr, 
aa<l   in  lliMretli'H   I'uiird  Sfalm,  at  tlie  rc.siMctive  dates 

iiiimeil.     Ill  reniird  tu  legislutive  caucuses   llamni  I's 

I'olilirnl  Ilmiiii!/  uf  Xtw  I'ofk,  au(l  Nilus's  RcttUler  in  its 
constant  itcc.uuu of  the pwweeillBp ef  thoie  bodies,  have 

been  fi»l lowed. 

III.  The  year  1R24  marks  the  extension  of  the 
deiuocratie  idea  to  iiouiinatin^  convcntuins  in  tho 
States.  Such  representative  hodi<'s  had  loiic  Iten 
common  in  all  the  States  fiir  the  nomination  td'  mem- 
bers of  the  lc;:Lslaturc  and  loeid  othcials,  though  the 
nienibeR>liip  was  very  loosely  guarded.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  idea  uf  extending  them  into  State  eon- 
ventions  seems  to  have  ariBcn.   At  firet  it  was  warmly 

opfvosed.  A  eominittec  of  the  Peiinsvlvania  IcL-'slature 
early  in  Jan..  1SJ4.  remarked  dial  until  lately  the  right 
of  a  citizen  linldin,!:  a  leui.'lativ e  tru.^t  to  exprc.ss  his 
opinion  on  public  eon  erns  was  s»*anely  ipnstioned; 
to  maintain  this  iirinciplc  six-ms  to  have  become  a 
serious  duty,  and  nrmly  to  adhere  to  the  example  set 
bv  those  who  have  pone  before."  NevcrtheleBS.  on 
the  luth  of  the  Kimc  month  the  legislative  eaticus 
rwominetKled  a  State  eonvention  of  delegates  to  nom- 
iinitc  electors.  With  this  Step  the  rule  of  the  IcL'i.-la- 
tive  caucus  was  at  an  end.   In  New  York  the  Irlcnds 
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«f  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  a  minority  in  Ai6  legislature, 
called  a  dclc>!»te  convcntitm  at  Utica  for  Sept.  21, 
1824,  ThiH  body  coiideQUiCil  the  nouiinutiun  of  caiidi- 
dfttra  for  State  officers  l>y  niciubcre  of  the  legislature. 
In  Oct,.  the  wili-t'iinton,  or  "  Ilcecnoy."  Denio- 
cnui>  iiirtiited  tlieir  oj>poncnt8  ami  luM  a  St.itc  nuiv.  n- 
tiiin  at  Herkimer.  I'nmj  tliiH  time  tlu-  lu'w  rciivcution 
system  litcaimj  universal  in  State  politiis.  J-i  L'l>lativc 
(!aueu.>iCM  never  have  fallen  into  disuse,  but  their  pur- 
pose has  nlwa>-s  been  to  nominate  eandidaia  Pw  offices 
to  be  filled  by  the  legiflUtai*  ort<ia|n«e  upon  propoeed 
leirixlatioa.  In  the  dection  of  United  State  Scnnton 
the  whole  contest  comes  in  the  caucus  of  the  domirinnt 
party:  when  that  is  decided  the  election  is  pp.ictie-ully 
over,  unlcs-i  ilic  minority  of  the  caui  iis  slirmM  take  the 
not  very  cuuiuion  course  of  '"bolting    the  nouiimition. 

The  hreakdown  of  the  Convressional  caucus  in  1X24 
lefl  the  ^rties  without  a  nomuialing  body  fur  presidcn- 
ti«l  eleetions.  Iitir;:er  interests  now  contnilletl  the  raun- 
try  tliun  could  be  bounded  by  the  national  capital ;  and 
yet  these  new  interests  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
their  iMjwers.  Atfirj^t  tlicn-MiIt  w:is  an  •ncn-aK',  ihuniih 
«>nly  tenj|Hinir>',  of  tlii>  intiuence  ot  lei-'i>laiivc  cinicnsc.s, 
for  these  Ix>dic8  wlllitj.'iy  assumed  the  tutH  tioii.s  of  tlic 
defunct  ConuTcssional  caucus.  Indeed,  they  had  usu- 
ally preceded  the  (.oiieressional  cancus  in  nominatinK 
heretofore.  But  then  their  action  wa«  tentative  utdy, 
and  intended  to  be  ratified  nr  rejected  bv  the  final  noni- 
inutin>;  l)ody :  now  their  nction  amieil  to  i>c  final,  nnil  the 
election  of  1828  was  maii,>L;eil  altoKethcr  on  noniinaliuiis 
tiy  Siati-  l<-LM>l.itiin-s.  Hut  licldrc  tlii  ic  n^nld  \k  any 
exploitation  of  tliis  |H>litieal  methtMj  tiie  dtuiocratie  idea 
in  nominations  had  ex|>andcd  at  last  to  national  i>ro|x>r- 
tiona.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  the  .\.NTt-JiASOXS 
Jeee  that  title).  Tlieir  weakness  in  the  New  York  lep- 
uUtiire  had  from  the  beginnini;  divested  them  of  any 
reliance  apon  a  Icpslattve  caucus,  and  coiMi)ellcd  them 
tn  UM'  delepitc  State  ouiivt  ntions ;  and  the  s;ime  reason 
now  (intve  thcni  into  lioMint'  a  national  convention. 
In  Sejii,.  ls.;ii,  a  (iililtcnuivc  Anti-MaMinic  imiv ciition 
met  at  riiiljulelphio.  Its  prin(npal  businei«  was  to 
mmmon  the  first  natltmal  nominating  convention,  which 
not  at  Baltimore  Sept,  26,  im.  The  ''National 
Republtcftna"  (see  Wuia  Pakit)  held  their  firet  con- 
vention at  llic  same  place,  Dec.  12,  18.^1  ;  and  tho 
DemmnilM  at  (lie  same  place,  May  -2,  1832,  for  tiio 
nominatidn  ot'  a  Vicc-1 'resident,  Jackson's  candi'iacy 
for  the  ieadiii^  udicc  being  based  on  common  consent 
or  on  nomination  bv  State  lepislaturts.  Thereafter  na- 
tional conventions  became  the  invariable  rule  for  presi- 
dential nomimrtUnia,  and  Baltimore  the  usual  place  for 
holding  them  on  account  of  ita  noi|:hborhood  tu  Wash- 
ington and  conventence  f(»r  Conpreasnw^  who  had  U-en 
ai>i"i'nifil  rlflrLTaii-s.  Tin-  Ciir'-inTint;  I'minrnitic?  cim- 
veiititin  in  1  s.'jI'i  \\;ih  (lie  first  (leca.'^ion  (in  wliich  that 
partv  I'lTikc  away  Ironi  Haliinairt'  ii>    ciMn i  iiiidii  city. 

All  the  parts  of  a  modern  party  oganizatiun  were  now 
at  lait  in  exiitence,  and  it^  remained  only  to  combine 
Uiem.  This  was  done  during  Jackson's  second  term 
(IK33-37),  not  by  Van  Buren  alone,  hut  by  a  school  of 
puliticiiins  at  wliiisc  heail  he  stood.  The  main  course 
was  in  the  oreaniwition  of  the  htwcr,  or  priniarj',  politi- 
cal units.  1  Ik  Slate  and  natioiMl  c  onventions  had  '.-omc 
into  e.xistcnce  almost  full  anued  j  but  the  district,  coun- 
ty, atiJ  Wiinl  conventions  rcmamed  Rciicr.illy  in  tln  ir 
original  con.lition,  unregidated  byimrtyluw,  and  rather 
caucuses  than  oonvcntioiis.  The  lucatis  to  cure  these 
delects  tiras  Ibttnd  in  the  following  gcnml  method  of 
projedure,  which  wnw  fully  introduced  at  this  time, 
tliouirh  tracrs  uf  its  fun  I.uni'nt.il  iilia  arc  visilile  licforc  : 
fl )  In.ste.iJ  ol'  liM\  iti_'  till'  fall  nt'  a  .sirwo  i:n/  cnnven- 
t.(»n  iir  iMiU'US  t«i  I'liaiii'c  or  iniliviilual  ni'tinn,  a  stan'.lini; 
euinmittee  wu«  appttiuied  al  eacii  uonvention  to  call  its 
8uc<-es,s«>r  and  to  act  in  tlie  interim  as  an  executive  com- 
mittee. The  conventions  thua  beoame  oontinuin;  bodiea, 
and  the  oiimmittces  the  motive-power;  and  on  this  lat- 
ter tuuii  latiun  all  modern  party  machinery  depends. 
(2)  The  luUiuiuU  cuuvuntiuQ  decided  the  regularity  of 


State  conventions  or  committees,  and  the  State  conven- 
tions the  regularity  of  .subordinate  conventions  or  '  <»mi- 
mittees.  The  whole  thus  beeaue&bontoigcoeous  f<jr>'>- 
(:{)  Instead  of  pitying  the  committeea  in  noodf.  the  of- 
Gues  of  the  cird  service,  b«ith  of  the  States  and  of  the 
nation,  «va'  n.sf  1  fi)r  tliat  iiurjKiso.  11.  nioval  from  them 
served  also  as  :i  U)cau:>  ul  party  di.s  -ipl  ne.  Of  course 
the  opjHis  tioti  party  could  not.  hku  the  (loiiiinant  i>.iriy, 
do  use  the  otHjOS  in  pnmeiUi,  hut  a  distribution  ia  pro- 
spgffn  Wita  almost  as  effective. 

Ail  this  new  system  inured  mily  to  the  bene6t  of  uutjr- 
leadersaod  of  the  small  pulitieians  who  supported  tncm : 
the  people  ha  1  no  .slur^'  in  tin-  .-.puils.  an  1  no  pn^pect 
uf  any.  But  it  iiLidc  lliu  |>arty  which  tiii^l  iuiuute>i  it 
almost  irresistible.  The  di.si.ipline"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  l)ec:mic  iho  chiuacteristic  most  bitterly  no- 
ticed by  ita  opp mt  nt.*i.  an  i  its  firet  great  defeat  in  1H40 
was  ciiused  in  no  sli^'l't  'h'grwe  by  the  popular  restive- 
ncss  under  an  unaccustomed  bridle.  Within  a  very  few 
years,  however,  ls.sachar  had  learned  to  bear  his  load 
unojmplaiuingly,  nnJ  every  sucocediiig  p:irty  has  adapt- 
ed its  methods  to  tiio  geniMid  jilau  worked  out  fn>m 
IH33  to  IH;{7.  At  the  present  writina:  (1882)  it  seems 
inipiis-Siiide  to  sii::.^e8t  any  subetitutc  i<»r  the  old.  long- 
trie  i,  atrl  loni;-hated  organisation  of  American  {Mrties. 
In  Ice  J,  the  difficulty  of  the  oixsnLtatimi  and  the  imp  ». 
ttbilityof  JhKliiigssiibstitutsai«sp|Mieiit1}riiiwp^ 
obstaeles  to  the  snoeessfnl  fiirmation  of  any  third  paity. 

In  tho  orLT.inization  of  n;itii)n,il  i-oriVL'ntion.<«  the  Dcm- 
,  OL-raliu  and  llepablicin  p  irtiL'^s  have  always  drifted  in 
!  opposite  dirctitions.  II)  Dcniocratic  conventions  have 
alwa>'s  allowed  the  msyority  of  delegates  irom  any  State 
to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State,  thus  disfmntrhiaing  the 
tninuritf.  This  is  not  often  done,  unless  by  a  delega- 
tion whtch  is  voting  for  a  candidate  fh>m  its  own  State, 
but  it  always  may  be  done :  the  minority  in  a  State  del- 
egation votes  by  permission  of  its  maiority.  not  of  the 
OOnviMitinn.  Tiifru  n'mains  iUl-  da:iL'er  that  a  number 
1  of  Stat. •>  in  which  the  Dcmocnttic  iiuiuiiiees  wouhl  have 
no  ehan  <■  ot  Huewss  may  control  the  conx'cntion  by  en- 
forcini;  this  "unit  rule.*'  This  danger  is  obviatc<l  by 
requiring  two-thir  ls  of  the  votes  of  a  convention  for  s 
nomination.  A  Democratic  oonventbo  is  thus  prima- 
rily a  convention  of  State  delegations ;  and  this  aistino- 
tion  is  i'nit>h;*^^ze  !  by  the  L-xdusion  of  dch^gatcs  fn»m 
Territories,  whom  thf  llepiiblicaiis  admit  as  a  basis  for 
a  future  State  or^'ani/.alion.  (2)  Ilcpublican  conven- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  regard  only  Oungreasionai  districts 
or  individual  delegates,  and  have  rcoeatedly  allowed 
minofity  delegates  to  vote  even  whsa  the  State  oooveo- 
^  tions  had  ex|)ressly  ordered  them  to  vote  as  s  nnil 
"  Tliey  h.ivi",  tlu'n't'oix*,  no  "two  thirl.i  rule."  TluU  a.« 
I  the  jurtv  b  us  Ix-ionie  old  cnoiiirh  in  i^)Wor  to  d-svelop 
a  S'liool  ot"  "  i)r.ii  ti.-al  in iliticians,"  these  l.ittor  h  vve 
shown  a  strong  liking  for  the  unit  and  two-thirds  rule, 
and  have  even  endeavored  to  capture  the  party  conven- 
tion by  enforcing  the  unit  rule,  antl  taking  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  a  two-thirds  rule.  In  1&3(> 
they  would  thus  have  controlled  the  admission  of  con- 
testing delegiucs  and  the  final  fashionin;;  of  the  eooren- 
tion  hut  for  the  insistence  of  the  minorities  in  three  of 
the  State  delegatioits  upon  their  right  to  vote,  and  the 
convention's  support  of  the  claim. 

The  chanKO  which  took  pl«ce  about  1824  can  be«t  be 
studied  in  Nilcs's  H'eelly  Rnjuter  for  183:^25,  particularly 
in  the  numtK-ri  fur  Jan. -S<-|it.,  lt)2i.  A  fall  rfc>n1  <>!  the 
diflV-rcnt  natimiHl  coiiventioua  Up  to  ]8<iU  is  in  Cirr^lcy't 
rmlitkiU  Tui-b90k  0/  im;  tbenee  to  1880  In  ttw  7W»«ai 


Y.  The  evils  of  the  system,  to  an  American,  lie  upon 
the  s  11  l!ic  r.  .ind  are  mainly  seen  in  the  primary  .-.in- 
outfif*.  In  foun'ry  ilihtrieis  there  is  practirally  in.  nn ans 
to  regulate  the  membership  of  the  caucuses,  <udi-ss  the 
dislike  of  an  intruder's  imlitienl  opponents oir  his  appre- 
hension of  penonsl  vioknoe  may  serve  as  rcstrainttk 
It  is  therelbre  no  nnoommon  manoMtvte  for  a  lo<-al  teedcr 
to  swamp  his  own  primao'  meetings  with  a  force  of 
voten  ui  opposite  politick  upiuioua  ur  of  no  upinioos  at 
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ftU.  Such  a  lauDoouvre  has  even  been  nccuniplislicd  by 
a  party  wishing  lo  comiuit  its  o|)|)oiioiitij  to  mtm  dan- 
gerutts  pro^mnnine  or  candidate.  If  tko|>riiuarie8  are 
left  unreirulateii  in  the  atka,  the  danger  w  far  prcatcr. 

ami  tliey  at  unct'  IxTdiue  a  mere  fan  e.    Td  ol>vi;itc  tlii.s 
«Jiin}.'er  they  aru  usiia!ly  rcirulntfti  tmi  niudi,  iiml  iiu-iii- 
bcrehip  ill  the  b<Kl;f.s  wliicli  ImKl  the  priuiariL-s  i.s  >in  re- 
strieled  that  tb«iy  bccutue  mere  cliques  or  implcinentii 
of  fraud.    Vltaty  Temediea  have  been  sogceflted,  but  the 
BUMt  DromtttoK  aoetns  to  be  that  pnopowo  in  Mr.  D.  C. 
Mo^Iillan's  voTame,  dted  beloir.   Its  eBsentlsl  idee  is 
tht>  stattitory  ro^'uliition  of  caiieiiws  cir  jirinian'  oloc- 
liiiii.s.  so  that  all  snvh  nominating' mt'ctiii^'b  1< if  any  okr- 
tiuii  sli.ill  he  liL'M  at  tlio  s;iinc  time  ami  place.  I'liere 
uould  be  thub  m  eulunizinf;  orswauipioiS  of  amvcnliutu 
iritbout  a  currcHpondinj;  IcM  to  the  party  which  envi- 
neers  the  fraud.   The  plan  is  open  to  one  very  M-riuufi 
ebtection — ^that  it  woafd  be  an  attempt  to  prevent  a 
citizen  f  rum  voting  for  n  ran  liilate  uf  Ins  clioiee  outside 
of  tliosc  named  ut  the  |.riii>aries,  and  thus  a  violation 
of  State  foM.stitiuiijtis.    J'hc  objection  mi^jht  be  met  liv 
allowing  any  p^rHuii  ur  organization.  <>n  paying  the  ne- 
oessary  ex|>en.sc8,  to  aet  up  an  extra  ballot-box  and  nom- 
inate can  1 1  idat«8.    Under  such  a  r^^me  t  he  citizen  w  lio 
ne^lectcil  or  refused  to  leKsjly  nominate  his  own  candi- 
date wuuld  have  no  more  ri;:ht  to  complain  of  his  in- 
ability to  vote  for  him  than  the  citizen  who  ne^det-tB  or 
rei'uM  s  to  register  ha.s  to  complain  of  liia  inability  to 
vote  at  all.    An  cflbrt  to  pnK-tire  the  adoption  of  liie 
McMillan  ttc-hcme  bv  the  new  York  lcgi»luture  in  ISSl 
wad  uniiULxc:«iful.  In  Pennsylvaiiia  the  olficcn  of  every 
primary  ur  delegate  meeting  must  be  swom;  and  peii- 
alti(>i<  are  imposed  u|K>n  any  one  who  acts  as  an  onieer 
without  beiii.;  sworn,  refuses  qualified  or  accepts  un- 
qviiilitieJ  \i<ti    nnumit.H  any  fraud  in  countim.',  ut  a.-ks, 
receiver*,  or  otiers  a  bribo     Somewhat  similar  kwo  ex- 
ist in  Onio,  Missouri,  an  i  California.  It  is  very  certain, 
however,  that  no  reined}*  will  lie  permanently  succcteful 
until  a  reform  of  the  civil  service  takes  awa^'  the  funda- 
mental iivil.    Until  that  time  a  body    JHud  and  disci- 
pline 1  troop««  will  be  kept  eonstantly  under  arms.  leady 
to  find  or  make  a  practicobic  t  readi  in  the  strongest 
Icjral  wall  that  human  incenuity  (-an  emu  rive. 

S4>e  AlldTt  Stii  km  v's  Tmr  AV/jiil'ir  .■  MiMilhin's  Kli-rlire 
Frauchtite  tlir  l'i/itr,l.  S(.ii,~i :  and  W.  Wli  it  i  nl^if's  mt  iclo 
Oil  "The  Cam  u-(  Sy^ti-iu  "  in  I..alor's  I'tthtnnl  ('iirli,j<:ritiii, 
fur  the  fvils  uikI  pro|io3tHl  irnicdiw  in  prinmry  elwtions. 
Vt>r  th<-  Ititnxluctioii  of  the  so-atlleil  ninuiiiisliitni  caucuaia 
Giwit  Kritaiit  wse  Internalioual  Rerietc,  Aiip.,  1680.  (A.  J.) 

CAUi3AT[0N  is  a  fundamental  conception  of  intel- 
Itganoe  and  a  fundamental  relation  of  known  existence. 
TntelKsenee  and  known  existence  are  each  a  process. 
Awir.Tin;?  to  the  first  anrl  suiierfielal  u|)pcaranc-e,  they 
are  both  bt^.tlcA  ralliur  than  ]injve.s.se.s,  and  the  Rini]>lest 
and  mtist  univcraiil  dcsi riiitiun  ol  them     ems  to  be 
this;  viz.  that  they  8  ui|»ly  are.     Bruia  is  their  uni- 
Tersal  |>redicatc.    But,  further,  scientifio  examination 
rareols  the  tact  that  they  are,  only  in  virtue  nnd  on 
condition  of  something  concurrently  ilini<\  Nothing 
except  on  condition  that  somethin^r  lakes  i>tace. 
There  is  naught  that,  whether  in  the  ideal  realm  of 
kii  >-.vin-  min  i  or  in  the  objective  realm  uf  ktidwn 
fact,  s:iupiy  fuis  or  pnxxexu^  existence.    On  the  eon- 
trary,  all  existence  is  mnnittiiiml,  and  is.  only  so  far  a.s 
it  is  tmiiutuiited.    The  maintenance  of  existence  is  an 
active  proceed  and  thu  pnKc^  is  a  c<tu»it  one.  With 
R'fercncc  to  the  process,  considered  as  cause,  the  result- 
ing suite  of  existence  is  termed  the  effect.    Cau.sc  and 
ftleet  .lie  thus  correlative  terms,  ol'  which  llie  latter 
dcitotc-ri  de(>endencc,  and  the  ii>ruicr  abouhilo  or  rchttive 
inJejwndeiicc.    Cause  and  effeet  may  also  Ihj  regarded 
as  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  or  of  the  ssime 
reality,  or  ical  pnNsees;  and  so  ftr  as  th's  is  true,  it  is 
Jnst  to  Bsythateveiyeause  is  eameqf  itaef/icatuamii, 
whatever  is  or  takes  plai%.  in  some  sense,  mnee  itself 
to  be  or  to  take  place.    This  notion  of'i  aii.s,it;on  as  self- 
deterniinalion,  or  rrni^  i  xni.  is  >;eiierie,  and  reappears, 
with  or  without  qual  lii  tiion.  in  all  the 
in  which  the  term  Cauae  i^  used. 


The  different  w^nse>«  in  which  the  terms  Cause  anil 
Effect  arc  employed  antl  understcxKl  may  l)e  classified 
as  follows:  1.  Primar>'  or  literali  plukiBQphical,^onto- 
logiad ;  2.  8e(»ndary  or  non-fitenil,  subdivided  into — 

'I.  LiL'ital;      M.itlu-matico-uhysical  and  phenomenal. 

1.  The  uio-st  imporuiit  analysis  and  definition  of  ilie 
causid  ooncopiioii  in  ancient  phili>o|ihy  wi're  i'urnmbwl 
by  Aristotle,  who  distinguishes  in  the  case  of  all  things 
''^which  are  by  natuie,  as  a]s(»  of  aU  works  effectuated 
through  the  intelligent  agency  of  tnao,  four  aspects,  to 
each  of  which  the  name  of  eatue  is  given^  as  follows: 
I.  The  M  iter'iil  Cause:  1?  The  Formal  Cause;  .i.  The 
Cause  of  Moiiipii;  4.  The  I'inal  Cause.    Of  these,  the 
first  is  p'lrely  eonlil ioiial.  anil  ileiioJes.  with  reference 
to  the  effect  to  be  j)n)duce  i  or  realized,  nothing  but  a 
potentiality  or  poasioility.  Thus,  in  the  block  of  marUo 
there  lies  a  poesIUe  statue..  In  earth,  air,  and  water  sre 
otmtained  the  possible  constituents  of  a  future  tree,  fllie 
mai^lc  does  not  of  itfs^^lf  er,  nte  the  statue,  nor  do  the 
material  elemf»nt«  pn-  liirc  the  tree,    lint  the  statue  is 
not  without  the  m  irMe.  nor  the  tree  without  tlieel.  - 
mcnts.    Moreover,  liie  perfection  of  the  finished  woric 
or  result,  the  statue  or  the  tree,  is  dependent  on  the 
qualit^r  of  the  matenul  employed.   Thus,  the  material 
cause  is  only  conditional,  and  ooiresponds  to  what  lia:^ 
rithenv's*:'  been  termeil  the  piissive  canse.    In  oflier 
wor  is,  it  is  n  >  true  wm«;  whatever.    The  tnic  nin.'jo, 
therefore,  is  lo  he  soiiirh;  ainoniz  the  three  n'mainiuir 
"i-auses,"  or,  rather,  it  is  lo  he  Niiikht  in  all  of  theiii 
at  once.    For  these  three,  as  is  |ien  oived  and  pointed 
out  by  Aristotle,  are  in  truth  identiail.  or  are,  as  it  were, 
but  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  rctdity.  By 
the  "Formal  Cause,"  Arifftoile  nmlerstands  the  rl^or, 
the  i'orm,  idea,  tyjie.  or  dehiiahle  nature  of  the  thing 
in  (|iiest;on.    Thus,  the  lonual  eaii.-e  of  all  tret  s  is  the 
universal  irec-tiorui — of  all  oak  trees,  the  univerKil  yet 
spwilic  oak-form,  etc.    Hut  here,  a^aifi,  it  is  obvioiu^ 
tnat  we  have  not  yet  before  us  tlie  true  cause.  The 
form,  idea,  or  type  eniere  as  a  necessary  and  iunda- 
mental  element  into  the  definition  of  the  e.sst'nee  or 
completed  nature  of  the  tree.    But  taken  by  itself  it 
i.s  an  impotent  afslraetion,  and  not  a  power  to  jiroduee 
the  tree  and  by  an  active  process  to  maintain  it  in  liv- 
'  ing  existence.    The  tree  is  not,  except  bj-  virtue  and  «« 
j  the  result  of  a  proccsB,  whose  end  or  "  Final  Cause  "  is 
nothing  other  than  the  specific  form  or  tyi>e  (/.  r  the 
Formal  Cause)  itself   Thus,  Formal  and  Final  Cause 
are  idcntii-al.    They  arc  the  same  thing  tinder  different 
asj'eet.s.    Hut.  a;;am,  llu-M'  two  "laii.-es"  arc  not  huf- 
hciciit  by  themsih  (  s  to  eoimlitute  the  true  cause.  The 
tnie  cause  is  not  withimt  them,  and  they  arc  in  rmlily 
not  without  it;  viewed  in  separation  from  it,  they  nre 
dcsid  and  unreal  abstractions.   Tlie  true  i-juise  nni.si  >A' 
necessity  be  an  actively  efficient  or  jwoduetive  one,  and 
can  accordingly  be  sought  only  in  the  Cause  of  Mo- 
tion.   Jhit  a  true  eause  of  motion  cannot  be  soutbt 
in  another  and  antecedent  motion.    Motion  mny  bo 
communicated  or  transferred,  but  ha.s  no  power  either 
to  initiate  new  motion  or  to  determine  the  law  or  direc- 
tion of  its  own  communication  or  trausterenM.  Hotiott 
IB  only  an  abstract  and  dependent  phenomepoa,  not  a 
concrete  and  effective  reality.  The  «aw»  of  molioD 
mn  !  In  .  ru  rete  and  efTcctive ;  it  must  have  powrr.  A 
bavHiL'  power,  it  must  jxiwioss  either  absolute,  nr  at  Uust 
relative,  independeiK  e.   Its  nowi  r.  fnriht  r.  can  I  e  man- 
ifested only  in  the  ibnu  of  ficIf-«leterminaiion.  lint  self- 
determination  is  a  fiuidsmental  and  characteristic  attri- 
bntr  of  inteUwenee,  or  of  living  Mind,  8pim,  or  Nnif. 
i  hc  iiowerwhk'li  belongs  to.  the  cause  of  motion  will 
there11>re  he  n  power  of  J^pirit,  or  of  winietbing  gc- 
nerieally  identical  tlierLwith     It  will  alwt  be  livinv'.  for 
"hit  is  eiicr^v  of  Mind  iN  "  i."    The  power,  life,  or 
reality  of  ujin«i,  w)  for  as  it  is  manifested  in  di  peiuleiu-e 
on  material  conditions,  or  in  and  tbrou(!h  "a  body," 
is  called  SouL    The  Cause  of  Motion  for  (he  tree, 
therefore,  or  the  Immediate,  aetive,  and  pre«ti\e  j  rin- 
ciple  of  its  rrowth  and  ex'ste m  o.  will  1  o  its  mwV  But 
the  "soui  of  the  txco"  is  oni,  ••not her  name  lor  the 
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natnre  of  the  trre  itself,  conceived  no  lonpor  under 
the  fimnof  abBtrartions,  siuli  as  the  Formal  Vnu?c  and 
tlie  Final  Cauw  fnl)Sfniet  Ij-pe  or  gpecios.  and  end  in 
view),  hwt  as  \\li;it  it  is  in  ininifdiatc.  experimental 
reality— viz.  as  ihi:  tyiu-  or  end  in  viiw  iniuiediately 
•nd  actively  realizitiir  itwlf.  'J'lie  l-'inal  nnd  Formal 
CauKo  an-  thus  identical  with  the  Cause  of  Motion. 
Only,  they  must  no  loneer  be  viewed  by  theiu£elvcs 
as  hdpleaB  Abstraction^^,  WnUherMaetiul  yel  ideal 
functions  of  a  ttsyehit  al,  and  hence  Imng  and  efTectiTe, 

n  ality. 

Ar  stotle,  a.s  is  wi  ll  known,  diBtinpni.slies.  amon^  nat- 
ural existences,  three  kin<ls  of  son),  tcrnii  d  vcj.'etative, 
sensitive,  and  rational.  The  vegetative  soul  has,  for 
its  ehanMSteratic  functions,  assimilation  and  reproduc- 
tion ;  the  sensitive  son],  sensation  and,  generally,  loco- 
motion ;  and  the  nitiona]  sou),  the  use  of  reason.  In 
man  the  three  souls  are  combined  in  ori'anic  unity. 
To  the  question,  how  the  h)wer  form.i  of  pouI  are  to  he 
<  oii  rived  in  sejianition  t'runi  the  lii;:lier.  or  what,  in 
Jicilmitzian  phrase,  may  be  the  "inlcrnal  states"  of 
(for  e.Kamjile)  a  purely  vepelative  soul,  it  may  le  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  an  ex)ilieit  answer.  The  question 
however,  irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  fact  deinnn.<^t rated 
In:  Aristirtle,  that  the  realities  (or  "  forms  of  soul"| 
tntTs  deognated  enst,  and  that  privim-y  rrnlity  and 
sfn'i  t  mmal ^^'mn/ }<('\iix\i:  to  them  uionc.  The  Ab- 
siiliitc,  aecorninp  to  Ar  sloth' s  demonstrations,  is  Mind 
or  N'lf'-.  mill  tin-  I'clative  is  oiil>' to  ln_' c(.iii(fi\ cil  and 
known  as  dependent  m'nd.  or  mind  in  various  depend- 
ent  noteneies;  all  of  which  presuiipoae,  as  a  oooditioD 
of  their  very  existence,  the  Absolute. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  conception  of  cause  is,  as 
anoh,  of  neceiuity  a  tclculozical  conccj^tiou.  A  true 
oaiute  is  ideally,  an  I  not  ujcclKinnally.  (Ictcniiiiu'd.  and 
it--!  nature  is  sii  ritiialistic.  l-'tiri her.  c\ cry  sm  li  cause 
in  <  iii'.*<i  xiii.  \\  c  have  seen  how  tins  is  true  in  the  nu«3 
of  natural  or;;an:.suiH.  The  like  holds  true  in  the  case 
of  human  works  of  art  or  skill,  'i'he  physiciaa  heula, 
says  Aristotle,  only  by  virtue  of  his  having  in  him  the 
idea  (Fonutd  Cuu^)  of  health  (Final  Cause),  and  in 
eui|>!iiyins  means  to  restore  health  he  is  but  an  instru- 
ment twrthc  n ,iliziiti<iii  ur  lu  (wili:.<itii>n  ot"  the  iilc:u 
Si;ll  more  ot  ohvious  truth  istlu-rc  in  the  asscinioii  tliut 
tlic  i:ctiuiiic  artist  is  [i- i--.-c.-.><cd  by  a  (Tcative  idea,  which 
simply  realizes  it.>'i'lt  ihrou|:h  h.s  instruuientuhtv.  Yet 
in  uU  these  caM-s  the  cause  is  onl>'  dcpenduntiy  cauaa 
•ui.  The  soul  ot'  the  tree  eiiata  on^  ia  dependence 
upon  the  earlier  existence  of  another  tree,  in  whose  seed 
it.s  ".soul"'  Avas  venn  nally  c<jiitaintHl.  Further,  it  is 
<le])enJcnt  on  material  cau.scs,  as  alwve  .'tU  l(»rtli.  lis 
nature,  too,  is  '  -ik'  ilie.  an  !  heiKse  only  limited  or 
li.iriial.     It  is  not  all-coniiireiicnsive  and  absolute. 


Those  who  deny  the  reality  or  ooipoBcilNlity  of  all  soeh 

values — a  denial  which  isalwav's  founded  on  an  abanict 
or  partial  theory  of  knowletlfje  as  etinsistiu!;  solely  in 
passive  sens;ition— have  no  explanation  whatever  to 
^ive  <»f  ]>GW€r.  They  aecorlin-'ly  seek  to  exjihtin  our 
l>elief  in  it  as  suhstaiitiully  illusory  (Hume  and  James 
Mill  ),  or  else  arbitrarily  and  dogmatically  declare  it  to 
be  unknowable. 

In  modern  philosophy,  which  readies  its  most  per- 
fect systematic  expression  in  He^l.  ontotogica)  inquiries 
have  bt^cn  foun  led  on  epi.>*teino]o,'i,-al  ones,  or  the 
Sjiciicc  of  Bcin-.'  has  been  approiu  licd  by  the  way  of 
the  .'^L'ience  of  Knowledge  more  explicitly  and  obviuosly 
than  in  ancient  ph'dosopby.  Anullier  peculi.irity  n'f 
mo  1cm  philosophy  ramtta  ftom  the  dicumstani  c  that 
it  has  been  oontemponueona  with  a  remarkable  inowth 
of  mathematied  an  J  phystod  ssienoe,  and  has  had  to 
fonnulatc  its  results  in  such  way  a.s  to  ailjiLxt  them  to 
mo  lem  phvsieal  "cptioivs.  Heni.'c  a  corre.s|K»n  liiu 
pe.^uliarity  in  the  way  in  which  the  subject  of  n,ii-satioa 
IS  approached  and  handled  by  IIc>:el  ifor  example). 
The  substantive  results  reaichei  are  csstintially  identical 
with  Aristotle's  conclusions.  But  the  law  of  the  pro- 
cess of  eau.s:ition.  as  esscnt  ally  an  organic  pruocas,  has 
been  furmulatci  bv  Hegel  with  more  of  systematic  oom- 
plctoncss.  The  En  .dish  reader  may  with  profit  com- 
pare, on  this  part  of  the  sulijcet.  B  shop  Berkeley's 
l*riiirii)li'M  nf  /luin'tii  Kuntchdir  An  \  his  Siri*. 

2.  The  worl  Cause,  in  a  nan-htcral  sense,  is  em;>loy.  .l 
with  manv  diff.-rcnt  shades  of  meaning,  aU  of  which  way 
he  biousht  unier  the  two  heads  of  Lo|^ed  and  Hath- 
ematico-Pbysicd '*  Cansadoii."  I 

a.  Logical.  Tluit  which  aooonnts  fi>r  or  eocplains.  in 
anyway,  any  truth,  fact,  or  event,  is  often  f-]"krn  of 
as  the  cau.-ie  uf  sulIi  trulli.  lad.  or  event,  iuile{H'ntlently 
of  the  jH-'rccptioii.  rei  iii,'ii!tlon.  or  acknowledgment  of 
any  true  causal  relation  ur  productive  agency  whatever. 
Ill  all  sueh  eajK!»  t  he  relation  eoatemplalEd  ia  poidy  ene 
of  logical  implieatioa 

_  The  typical  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  no- 
tion of  lu^pcal  causation  is  furnished  in  the  Etlu'cn  ctf 
Spinoza.    Here  whatever  is  involved  or  contained  in 

the  euiiception,  iialure,  or  loirical  "es,M'nce  "  of  any- 
tliiriL:  is  .-Naul  to  "  tluw,'  as  an  I'fleet,  troui  sm  h  concep- 
ti(Hi  or  c.-^nce,  as  its  cause,  it  is  '  oniaiiieil  in.  and 
hence  follows  us  an  "cft'ect  '  from,  the  nature  of  the 
triangle,  that  all  its  ancles  are  equid  to  two  right  anglea. 
This  18  Spinoza's  stanoing  eiample  of  the  caoad  rda* 
tion.  Tlie  relation,  as  is  at  once  perceived,  is  one  of 
puH'ly  nl'stnu-t  ideal  deiH-ndence,  aceonliu)^  to  the  Ini-i- 
ca!  prin.  iple  of  iileiitity.  The  e<juality  of  all  the  .in^les 
III'  the  irian_'le  to  two  right  aii^^Ies  is  a  jutrt  of  tl:c  na- 
ture of  the  irjanjile.    It  is,  pm  tnuio,  identical  with 


A^'ain.  the  form  of  its  psychical  life  is  iiuperfeot  and  this  nature.    It  is  ob\nons  that  this  is  a  case  of 


causa- 
tion otdy  ill  a  non-literal.  socNuidary  sense.  But  if  we 
agnu;,  nevertheless,  to  cull  it  a  ease  of  causation,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  virtue  of  the  logical  identity  of  "cause" 
and  '•  effect,"  or  of  the  "  nature  "  of  the  triangle  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  wpiality  of  all  its  anL'Ies  to  two  ripht 
anjika  on  the  <ither.  the  "cause'  in  i|Ucstioii  (an  only 
and  I  he  n';p«rled  as  kiumi  sm'.  Spinoza,  however,  rv.^crves 
this  dcsignatiun  exclusively  for  the  i-asc  of  "that  wh«>9e 
essence  involves  ecMtaieK,  or  that  whose  nature  cannot 
be  eonceive  l  except  as  tx»ti»g."  This  is  variot^ 
termed  by  Spinoia  "God,*'  "^Nalnre,"  and  "Sub- 
stance." Now.  the  "causal"  relation  a?s<r1ed  a«  ol»- 
tainitr/  lietweeii  the  divine  es.seiK'c  and  the  divine  exi.st- 
eii  is  jirei'i.'^ely  like  iliat  afuve  i!iusinitc<l  by  the  t;ise 
of  the  triaiiyle.  'J'lie  divine  l-s.'^hk  c  is  nothing  but  the 
lo,:.'ical  conception  or  definition  of  "  ( iod  " — i  <.  of  abso- 
lute Beiiiif  or  "Substance" — ^aud  the  divine  existence 
is  simpiv  an  idcnticd  part  of  this  conception.  It  is 
this,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  only  a  i>art  of  a  cnn<rp- 
But  the  name  of  this  part  is  f,rl»tntcf^  and  tne 
is  ainbii-'^uoiis.    For  it  inav  di note  either  the  loci- 


depeuduiiu  By  its  limitations,  and  by  its  organic  de- 
pendenoo  on  the  Absolute,  it  points  to  the  hitter — not 
abstractly  and  "  ideally,"  but  hvingly  and  really.  This 
is  cxpn-ssed  by  Aristotle  in  the  guise  of  an  attribution 
to  all  "natural  tli  iiirs  of  a  leniency,  a  yearning  or 
lo\e.  which  lea. is  llieiii  to  .see  or  to  seek  in  the  Abso- 
lute tlu'ir  own  law.  Tlie  triu-  law  of  all  existence, 
the  inherent  law  of  all  purely  uutund  existence,  is,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  "  nnstMiible  (Jod."  Thus  it  is  that  in 
the  realm  of  hnite  relaiiuos  all  true  eanaes  are  only  de- 
pendently  erf u«e  Ood,  in  whom  are  no  unfmnlled 
|S)tciitialit'e,s,  an  1  who  has  rln  rr  fore  no  Material  Can."*'. 
IS  puif.  complete,  .•ielf-!i:l!illiiii.'  <  iierv'y  of  N'lif.  In 
otlii  r  wor  Is,  the  ,Vh>o|iite  is  ahsoliile  nni.tn  siii. 

It  has  seemed  Ixisl  to  dwell  at  this  length  ufKin  the 
doetrine  of  Aristotle,  because  it  represi-nts  theresuk  of 
the  first  mptlioiUoil  and  also  relatively  suoccssful  at- 
tempt, in  the  histoiy  of  Kuropcan  philosophy,  to  demon- 
si  nue  the  substantive  or  ontulogicd  meaning  of  causa- 
tion. The  conclusions  reached  by  Aristotle  are  identical  ! 
in  kind  with  thost^  which  h.i\  e  al\\.i\s  rewarded  similar  naim 
inquirj".  The  search  for  cau.se  is  the  search  lor  |>owcr,  cal  innccjKton  of  existence,  or  objective  reality  itself, 
and  power  is  never  found  or  known,  and  hence  never  These  two  meanings  are  confuse*]  by  Sjiinoza.  And  in 
demoustiated,  except  as  an  ideal  or  spiritual  vdue.  j  yielding  to  this  oonfuson  Spinosa  gives  evidence  that 
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there  hirkdl  nnperceived  in  his  mind  a  fl^tinute) 
ieelin.t;  that  the  cuiu-ejitiuii  nf  ivuisatinn  is  ;»>'culi8ri|jr  an 
ontuloeiciil  one.  iiK-huliiiK  n>'>re  than  the  nierfly  logical 
relatitiii  of  iilwiract  identitj^',  which  alune  is  n>all.v  t-vn- 
t«iied  in  hiit  definition  ot  caujui  *tn'.  and  is  perfeetly 
illastralifld  by  his  standing  example  of  t  he  triangle,  ete. 
The  nmrrption  of  existence,  now,  is  involved  in  the 
Spinorisfiecom-eptionofthe  divine" essence.  Hence 
tlie  latter  ii*  termed  in  particular  mvit  sui.  as  though 
by  virtue  of  the  just-nientioned  logical  relation  the  di- 
vine esHcnw'  iictually  gave  itself  alm»lntc.  olijei-tivc  cx- 
utencf-  This  is  an  obvious  non  ifmn'tin:  The  divine 
ordbsoliite  Bmukis,  ilkteed,  as  indicated  in  the  fore- 
goin^tr  section,  absolute  cniua  mi  Bat  this  is  not  l)e- 
eanse  the  definition  of  his  essence  inclnden  the  concej)- 
tion  of  existenrc,  hut  iH  i  ausM-  hi.s  exintence  is  pnjunded 
in  a  living  pnK-e.ss.  wliieh  iti?elf  is  wholly  self-deter- 
mined,  or  dependent  on  naught  foreign  to  itself 

There  is  no  realm  or  clepaitment  amoiu;  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge  where  tiie  rektton  of  umeti  de- 
pendence or  involution  does  not  more  or  Im  ex- 
plicitly obtain.  The  ultimate  pre-fi«ppfl8iti«»n  of  all 
8cien<c  is  tliat  "all  things  consent  together,"  eonsti- 
tutine  an  hannonious  or  intelligible  w;hole,  eiuh  part 
of  which,  in  I/eibnit«ian  jthnis*-,  a  mirror  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  loirieall^'  implies  and  points  to  the  univer>«il 
whole.  The  loirical  implication  here  is  oflen  lees  clear 
and  definite  than  in  the  CMO  of  the  tnaogle  and  the 
theorems  demonstrable  oonoMTning  it,  sinee  the  detail 
of  the  relations  involved  is  wnstantly  cliancinir  with  the 
ehanL'inL'  universe,  while  the  relations  of  the  ideal  tri- 
ati'jle  undergo  no  change.  But,  with  this  exception, 
the  two  cases  are  alike.  Tbev  are  alike  in  kind.  And, 
now,  it  may  be  said  ingeneiM  that  all  cases  of  the  non- 
litenl  iwe  of  the  tenM  omim  aod  eflEaot  tie  oaaee  in 
wliieh  the  logical  felatbuB,  or  *  vdation  whieh  nmnlates 
the  logical  one.  is  confounded  with  the  truly  causal  one. 
The  raUo  totjnoscrndi  is  substituted  for  the  rntin  ts- 
Bfinli.  80  in  the  following  title  of  a  bot>k  ri'< cntly  pul> 
lislied  :  Cupitid  and  Fttpula-tiun  :  A  Study  0/ the  Eco- 
ivimic  EliWts  of  their  Kdation.  The  ^neral  telation 
of  oafutal  and  Dopakition  involvas  pftwnliir  eeooooiio 
MhliimM,  wfaiefi  are  tenned  "effeets"  of  the  fimner— 
of  course  only  in  a  non  litend  or  .secondary  scnn.  But 
with  this  last  example  wt;  have  already  parsed »  practi- 
cally, into  the  Ruhu  ul' — 

6.  Matheuiatico-pli^sieal  cau^>ation.  By  this  phrase 
H  meeoftoaaaUiou  as  it  is  understood  in  purely  phymcal 
nienioe,  whose  objective  data  an  all,  ua  ebuMteristi- 
oalhr,  sennble  (ao4aircd  through  nuiUe  obMmtion), 
ami  whose  model  and  instrument  of  method  an  fioond 
in  the  mat heiuat leal  .sciences. 

The  theory  of  physii  al  l  ausition  is  jKHidiarly  a  prod- 
uct of  nioii<'ni  inquiry.  Since  purely'  physical  science 
is  nothing  hut  >en.-iilik — -sense-oonditioned — knowledge 
nduoed  to  sciontitb  Ibrm,  the  theoiy  of  physical  cauaa- 
tion  n  {bunded  in.  and  is  a  part  of,  the  tneoiir  of  sen- 
sible knowlcflge.  InaHnindi  a.s  physical  causation,  as  a 
conception  of  seusilile  k.uowl(  il.:e  or  of  purely  sensible 
relations,  is  tiot  the  .sime  thin/  a.s  philo»ophic:d  or  mi 
tological  or  (a.s  we  have  tenne<l  it)  true  causation,  and 
tnasuiuch  a.s.  in  an  undevelojied  fi>rm.  the  notion  of  true 
eaiMCioD  hoids  the  fint  plane  in  the  instinctive  thought 
of  mankind,  and  was  ano  the  first  to  be  explicitly  and 

scientifically  develijped  in  the  hL-^toric  order  of  ancient 
speculation,  it  follows  (hat  the  first  step  toward  the  de- 
velo|inicnt  ni' the  concent  ion  of  pliysical  cau.s;i(iiin  would, 
nut  unnaturally,  take  tlie  form  of  a  enti<-isni  of  thi;  ]ihil- 
Oaophicsd  eoii(!eptiou,  conducted  by  those  who  held  that 
sensihle  knowledge,  or  knoirledge  of  purely  sensible  and 
hence  mechantoiT  relations,  was  the  only  icind  <^know- 
ledi-'c  possible  to  man.  At  all  events,  this  n^^atlve 
first  ste|j — and  this  alone — was  taken  l>y  the  ancient 
Sceptics.  The  modern  diseu.ssion,  .vtart  n:'  <  spi  rially 
with  Hume,  l>egan  with  a  step  of  CHsc-utially  .similar 
kind. 

The  question  about  pKyaiealcauntioii  is.  Wh^  mean- 
ing, if  any,  haa  the  word  "eanaitum"  wittiin  iiie  Bmits 
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of  purely  sennUe  knowledge?  SenriMe  knowledire  is 

knowledire  whost^  form  and  content  are  conditioned  by 
the  foriuii  of  spai  r  ami  time;  or.  it  is  knowli-dsje  of 
object*  whose  tun  ]:uacntal  ionns  and  n'latiutis  are 
those  of  spanr  and  tinu*.  The  .jucstiou,  then,  is.  What, 
if  anything,  is  the  causal  relation  iis  a  relation  of  Space 
or  of  time  ?  The  fimdamental  lebtionB  of  qwoe  and 
time  in«  coexistence  and  sequenoe.  Phyncu  eanaa^ 
tion  will  therefore  Ik»  a  relation  of  coexistence  or  se- 
•  luen*-*'.  More  particularly,  it  will  lie  a  relation  of  co- 
existence or  sci|Uence  ainunir  .si!ns;itions  or  impreseionfly 
otherwise  termed  sensible  phenomena  or  "  objects." 

Now,  aeenrdtng  to  Hnmej  all  niations  of  coexistence 
or  seqeeiioe  among  impTesnona  am  fortuitous.  More- 
over,  off  rehtions  amonvr  impressions  are  originally-^- 
('.  r  consiilered  with  reference  to  the  order  (d'  their 
o<  curn'nee  in  individual  consciousness — relations  of  sue- 
ct»sHion.  Ix't,  now,  A  and  H  denote  two  impressions,  one 
of  which  (B)  occurs  after  the  other  (At.  Here  is  a  case 
of  inattcr-of-fact  socjuence — af/iccit  relation  of  succession. 
What  ia  fiortber  to  be  said  about  it?  Can  we  ssjr  that 
B  was  ohli^  to  fellow  A,  just  as,  aoooidhig  to  the 
philo<<  iphic  i!  coni"<'ption,  an  effect  must  necessarily  f<»l- 
|<i\v  or  le  ennijiany  its  caus<'?  Tn  no  wi.se  ;  for  A  and  H 
are  simply  nuiriy  "  iinlcpcniieut  existi-nees."  having 
no  neees.sar>'.  nor  any  other  real,  connection  ''that  the 
mind  can  discover."  All  that  can  he  said  is  simply  to 
repeat  the  immediate  matter  of  fiwti  that  in  this  case 
R  follows  A.  If  tiiis  snocesrion  oemns  only  once,  it 
attracts  no  special  attention.  It  is  resanled  a.s  simply 
fortuitous,  and  haviuL'  no  sjMH-ial  siirnificsincc.  If  it 
occurs  several  times,  A  and  B  iiceonie  "  assiK-iated  " 
with  each  other  in  our  consciotisncj^,  so  that  the  thought 
of  the  one  tends  involuntarily  to  be  followed  by  the 
thought  of  the  other,  and  the  observation  of  the  one  is 
aooompanted  by  a  more  or  less  confident  expectatitm 
that  tlic  other  will  lio  presently  ob&crve<l.  And  when 
the  succession  ix-cui-s  "  habitually,"  the  a.s.s<K  iation  be- 
comes (  in  the  language  of  Hume  s  sucif  s.s<irs;  iuse]ui- 
rahle,  and  the  succession  of  B  aiier  A  is  called  a  case 
of  causatiuiL 

Causation,  then^  viewed  as  a  sensible  rehUion  or  at 
a  relation  of  time,  is  habitual  succession.  Per  ««,  never- 
theless, or  oonsidered  with  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  terms  (as  A  and  B I  which  respectively  pn'ct'de  and 
follow  r.ich  other  and  are'  tprmed  cause  and  eflect,  there 
is  no  rea.son  why  (me  should  stand  in  the  place  of  eautie 
and  the  other  in  that  of  effort.  To  the  eye  of  reason 
their  relation  is  accidental,  and  (in  Home's  WOlda) 
"  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  of  any  thing." 

Kant  took  up  tlie  ijroblem  of  physical  (•au.'^ation  where 
Hume  left  it,  and  suhjectcd  it,  in  the  Crili'/m  1,/  I^tre 
/?/¥wo/i,  to  a  further  investigation,  whieh  has  iHHcmie 
famous.  As  to  the  substance,  or  substantial  meiuiing, 
of  physical  causation,  in  particular  definite  cases  or 
classes  of  cases,  Kant  agrees  with  Uume.  Hume's 
'*  habitual  succession  "  is  but  another  name  for  "  repru- 
lar  suocesnon,"  and  this  Kant  finds  to  be  the  essential 
imi>ort  of  physical  causjuion.  In  what  particular  order 
phenomena  shall  8uecec<l  each  other — whether  A  shall, 
tor  example,  preixnle  or  follow  B — we  can  in  no  wise 
antidpate.  Here  reason  helps  us  not,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  *'  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  of  any  thing." 
The  actual  "  rules  of  8u<x%ssion "  among  phenomena 
must  be  learned  by  observation.  But  that  wliieh,  in 
a<lvance  up<m  Hume,  Kant  <lciiioii>t rates  is  (we  mav 
s:»y)  this:  viz.  that  "wjiuo  thiim  must  be  the  caiuse  of 
some  thing."  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  must  be 
rri/nf(ir  xuMSMum  among  phenomena.  That  the  par* 
ticnilar  phenoimeDon  A  should  regularly  precede  the  par- 
ticnlar  phenomenon  B  may  for  our  knowledge,  an 
altogether  1  ontini'^ent  or  irrational  fact.  But  that  the 
i>rder  of  sei|nenri-  auioiiir  phenomena,  whatever  it  may 
1h!  ia  detail,  niu-!  Im-  reiiular,  tliis,  Kant  demonsti~.itcs, 
is  not  a  eoiitimrent  hut  a  neccssar>'  truth.  It  is  a  truth 
capable  of  being  n  priori  determined,  independently 
(d'  all  particular,  obeierved  orders  of  succession,  by  ex- 
amining the  nature  of  aenaSde  knoiriedge  itself  or  of 
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the  oonditions  without  which  no  such  knowledge  is  pos- 
able;  One  or  these  conditions  »  that  aeDBible  phe- 
nonuiia shall  be  clad  in  the  form  of  time.^  But  tune, 
abstnotly  oonsidered,  is  nothing  bat  definite  and  itre- 

vcreible  Rucc**.««i'>ii.  There  must  therefore  be  found 
ainon^  phenouRna  a  ilcfinitc  and  irreversible  onler  of 
suLi  o-ssiim.  (  hhi.Twisc,  tiriu'  woiiM  not  be  their  '"form," 
and  they  could  not  enter  into  our  knowledjre.  Physi- 
cal  osaSRlioD,  then,  is  regular  8i>que.rK%.  it  is  primurily 
s  legahr  sequence  of  perceptions.  But  sinoe  cuexist- 
enoe  is  known  onl^  through  perpeptions,  wfaieh  them- 
selves take  place  in  time,  and  arc  hence  suooessive,  it 
fbUows  that  physieal  oamuuion  includes  all  cases  of  reg- 
ular »<K'xlst*  iit  o.  Ill  brief,  then,  physical  causation  is 
nothini:  uther  than  phjTjical  law.  Hie  conee^)tion  of 
Hiieh  eau.satinn  strictly  excludes  the  ideas  of  toRC  and 
gubetanoe.  The  physicist,  at  tucA,  knows  no  ibroe,  but 
<»dy  motion.  Nor  is  real  sobstaaoe  at  "boing"  known 
to  him,  but  only  figured  space. 

It  is  plain  raongh  that  physical  causation  is,  when 
strictly  interpreteo^  only  by  court<■.^v  p.o  oallcil.  It  's 
causation  only  in  a  non-literal  or  sceundar}'  sen-se.  ( lur 
statement  that  in  all  uses  of  the  word  "  clause "  the 
causa  xui  'if^,  "with  or  without  qualification." 
"  I  here  verified  through  the  relation  of  math- 

 :  equalitv  whieb  snb^sls  Mtween  idunMsl  cause 

and  phyncal  effect  Tlus  is  e»pi«SB>ad  in  we  principle 
of  the  ConscrNTition  of  Energy',  which  is  now  lieM  to 
express  the  widest  generaliitation  or  "law"  of  i)hy8i- 
cal  science.  The  sum-total  of  enorpy — potential  an'l 
kinetic — is  held  to  be  a  con.stant  quantity.  Its  forms 
are  constantly  changing,  but  the  value  of  their  sum- 
UMbI  does  not  change.  This  is  true  for  ft  whole  "  sjjs- 
tom  of  things"  (tie.  of  phenomena  oonditioned 
space  and  time),  and  is  ©((nally  tnie  for  any  portion  o: 
such  a  system.  The  whole  state  ol'  things  at  any  in- 
stant is  the  phyHieal  "efiect"  of  the  whole  state  of 
things  in  the  foregoing  instant.  This  means  that  the 
jimstillt  StSle  of  tilings  followed  Ly  law  after  the  fore- 
going oiie»  and  that  the  mathematical  expression  for  the 
present  state  of  Uiings — if  this  exnresmon  could  be  found 
— represents  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  like  expres- 
sion lur  tlie  foregoing  state  represented.  Cause  and 
effect  are  identlOM  taVftfaM,  MkdiatlliiSSnse  the  former 
is  cuiua  tuL  [p.  s.  M. ) 

OATALRT.  The  ovvsliy  sm  of  the  U.  S.  mili- 
8e«  Vol.  V.  service  amounted  to  little  during  the 
p.  227  Am!  War  of  the  American  Revolution.  Two 
Miii^y^  regiments  of  light  dragoons  from  Virginia 
and  one  firom  Pennsylvania  were  raised  and 
taken  into  the  Continental  servii'C.  A  fourth  regiment 
was  raistnl,  a^rreeahly  to  a  n'S<jlve  of  Congress,  in  1770, 
and  a  single  tr^Kip  was  rai.si  ii  by  tlie  .same  authority  in 
1778  "to  attend  the  pi-ovost-martiaL"  Three  legions 
mn  also  authorized  in  1777.  1778,  and  1779.  On  the 
oomidetion  of  the  wnr  these  skeleton  orL'anizatlons  were 
entirelv  disbanded,  to  the  gretit  niniuyunix;  and,  as  it 
proved,  the  <li.si  onifitiire  of  dens.  Harniai  ami  St.  Clair 
111  their  caiiiiiaimis  aL;aiii>,l  the  We.sterii  Imliaiv.i.  To 
supply  tin-  ilrfiriviii'v.  rMni,'re.s.H  in  \~'J'2  gave  the  Presi- 
dent puwer  to  raise  a  S(|uadion  to  surve  for  three  years. 
The  oflieen  and  their  mootUjr  pav  were  as  follows : 
mi^oroommandant,  $55  per  month ;  and  in  e&oh  of 
llie  fbar  troops — 1  captain,  $40;  1  lieutenant,  t28;  1 
onniet.  $*J();  fi  sergeants,  $0  :  6  tiorporals,  $.5;  1  fiirrier, 
1  saiMler,  and  I  trumpeter,  $4.  The  privates  were  to  be 
paid  ?i5.  This  nin-leiis  of  the  Anierii-an  i-ava!r>',  orL'an- 
i2ed  at  Pitl.sbiirg  in  17'.':{,  under  .Major  William  Wins- 
ton itf  Viruinia.  moved  at  once  to  nMnfnne  (jen. 
Wayne  at  Fort  Kucitvcr}'  in  Ohio.  In  the  battles  at  that 
point  and  at  the  .Mannice  lliipids,  both  in  1794,  Oen. 
Wayne  acknowledged  the  effective  co-operation 01  '*  the 
legionary  calvary."  In  spite  of  this  record,  however, 
the  whole  lone,  witli  the  e-xcejition  nf  two  small 
troop.s,  \)as  .l].-.l)aniK'il  :ls  the  perioils  uf  enlistment 
e.vpirfil  ill  1 7'.'") -'.Hi.  .Six  iri")|i.,  w.  ri'  ad<led  in  1798, 
•  the  whole  now  i'onuing  a  regiment  under  the  command 
<a  Lient-GoL  eomntsnJsnt  John  Watti  of  Tiigbift. 


The  new  men  were  "enlisted  for  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  difference  between  Uie  Untted 
States  and  the  JTrench  Kepnblic,  unless  sooner  dkh 
oharged."  An  act  of  Congress  in  1799  anthoriaed 

three  more  regiment.'*  nf  rav;i]ry,  e^ich  with  five  s'ln.ni- 
ruiis  of  two  troops  e;u  li.  These  regiments  were  lu-vt-r 
filled,  ami  in  Cuniiress  ordered  the  liisliandiiig  of 
all  but  the  iw(j  original  troops.  Two  yeare  later  even 
this  handful  was  legislated  out  of  existence. 

The  United  iStatits  had  then  no  cavaliy  service,  nntfl 
in  IMS  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  (eight  troops) 
was  organised  under  Col.  Wade  Hampton  of  South 
Carolina.  Leonard  Covinirton  afterwaixl  app^'ared  as 
the  chief  commamliT.  In  l^ii.',  C<<ni;ress  antln.riied 
another  regiment  ol  lw('lve  tnMip;^.  The  main  dei>end- 
cnce  for  cavalrj*  during  the  War  <if  IslL*  wxs  upon  the 
volunteer  force,  which  distinguisiuMl  itM-lf  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  while  the  regulars  won  their  Uurels  at 
ChivBtler's  Farm.  Congress  ordered  the  consolidation 
of  tJie  two  regiments  into  one  in  I  SI  4,  and  at  the  ckiee 
of  the  war  once  more  abolt.-lir.l  tin-  cavalry  x  rvice. 
It  had  been  shown  by  the  canipaiLiih  ni  ilam.'^oii  and 
of  Jaeksoii  against  the  Indians  that  the  vulunieer  eav- 
aliy  was  of  inestimable  value,  both  in  action  .and  as  a 
material  from  which  recruits  might  be  taken  for  rem- 
larforoea.  Uenosia  1832,  when  the  BUck  Hawk  Wsr 
arose,  Congress  antborised  a  battalion  of  monnted 
rangers  under  Henry  Dodge  of  Wisi  oti.-in  a>  major 
oommandnnt.  A  year  later  this  wa.s  im  r-i<i  mt<>  the 
First  regiment  wf  (Ira^jLiuns  at  -It  tii  r-nti  Harnn  ks,  :iti<i 
the  newlj'-tbrmed  organisation  [iroeeeUeii  at  om  e  to  the 
West  and  the  Sonti.  In  ls:i6,  Conpess  authorized 
the  raising  of  a  sscond  rsgiment  of  dragoons  at  Jef- 
ferson Banrsroks.  When  organized,  the  new  regiment 
departed  for  the  seat  nf  the  Seminole  War  nna^r  the 
charge  of  Col.  David  K.  Twiggs.  The  First  regiment, 
operating  in  tlie  South-west,  disarmed  the  Texan  in- 
vaders of  the  United  States  soil  in  lH4.'i,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Second  regiment  gave  important  aid 
to  Gen.  Tavlor  at  Pak)  Alto  and  Kesaca  de  la  Palms. 
Upon  the  dedaration  of  war  with  Mexico,  Ools.  Kesi^ 
ne^  and  Twiggs  of  the  two  regiments  of  drsgooos  wess 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  a  regiment 
of  mounted  riflemen  was  authorised  by  Contrre.sft.  Tlie 
latter  did  effective  work  as  infantr>'at  Cerro  (Junh)  and 
Ciiapiilteiiec-,  their  lu>rs<.s  haviriL'  been  lost  in  a  stonu 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Dependence  for  niounte<l  men 
during  this  war  was  largely  placed  upon  the  volunteen 
from  the  Southern  States,  who  often  did  the  heatj 
fitrhting,  as  at  Monterey,  Bnena  Vista,  Gootrerss, 
Cliunibusco,  and  Mnlino  (id  Ri  y.  Aix'tht  r  In-ily  of 
(Cavalry  wrested  C'alitdrnia  tVnui  the  31f.\iraiis  iiv  a  Ixdd 
da«h.  In  1 S47  the  greater  part  of  the  rc^;iilar  dragoons 
were  sent  with  Gen.  Scott  toward  the  interior  of  i^Iex- 
ico,  where  they  often  met  those  "rclentle.'is  riders *' 
known  as  lancers.  Congress  now  ordered  a  third  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  the  command  wasgiven  to  CoL 
Edward  G.  \V.  Bntta  of  Louisiana.  This  regiment 
was  disbande^l  in  1848.  The  riflemen  were  also  di.«- 
baiiiled.  but  they  were  at  once  nvruited  and  re^^irgaii- 
ized.  The  annexation  of  large  tracts  of  territory-  to 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  hostiUtyof  the  Indians  who  came  with  the  land, 
rendered  the  ssnioe  of  the  two  regiments  of  dragooos 
of  small  account,  scattered  as  the  companies  were  finoB 
one  entl  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Congress,  th«te> 
i'nr<'.  in  ls.'>,'i  onJered  the  raising  of  two  regiments,  to 
1h'  kiiitwn  as  cavalry  in  distinction  finmi  the  dra- 
goons. The  distinction  was  practically  without  a  iliffer- 
eiice,  since  all  of  the  three  classes  of  mounted  men  at 
that  time,  and  since,  might  be  groaped  under  the  gen* 
eric  tenn  "  light  cavaliy." 

Oavalry  mring  the  OMl  Wt». — As  eommsader  of 
the  department  of  Texas,  Oen  Twiggs  had  aln\ady 
surrciidereil  to  (icn.  McCulliK-h  of  the  Con loii  rates 
(fovemiu' rit  >tiir.  s,  munitions,  etc.,  to  the  \.\\\\<- 
$1,500,000,  tor  which  action  he  had  been  dismiseed  the 
asrrioe^  TheenmpleofTwtgpwaiftUoiwedhgri 
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of  the  officers  in  the  two  regimenta  of  dragoons,  the 
re^nicnt  of  riflemeD,  and  the  two  re^meata  of  cav- 
alry ;   almost  all  of  whom  etnie  orieinally  ftom  the 
Soathern  Statrs.    ThU  rave  a  decided  aarantaee  to 
the  enemy,  and  loft  the  Union  service  deplorably  weak 
art  to  the  oavalrj' arm.    The  prin  Linialioii  ot"  i'n^s.  Lin- 
cidn  culling  lor  7r>,(X)0  volunteers  wxs  I'olluvved  hy  an 
or«_ler  increasing  the  repular  army,  one  of  tho  items 
UuitiK  the  oriranixatioD  of  a  third  regiment  of  cavalr}', 
which  wa^  placed  under  the  oommand  of  Col.  David 
Hunter.    There  wasa  dissatisfaetion  among  the  ofTiccrB 
anil  men  of  the  regtilans  because  Conim!<w  had  changed 
tin-  n:uucs  i)f  the  regiments,  *»  that  tlioy  should  be  as 
liiHuws  :  Tin-  First  regiment  of  dragoons  U)  be  known 
as  tilt-  Finjt  n-gimentof  cavalry;  the  Second  dnigoons 
an  the  Second  cavalry ;  the  mounted  riflemeo  as  the 
Third  cavalry ;  the  First  cavaliy  as  the  Fourth  cavaliy : 
the  Seocwd  oavaliy  as  the  FifUi  cavalry ;  and  the  Third 
cavalry  as  the  Sixth  cavalry.   These  six  regiments, 
fully  rccrnitrcl.  <  oii^^tituted  the  entin-  n  uiilar  cavalry 
durinjg  the  Rebellion.    The  work  of  reeruiting  for  the 
v<diinteor  service  was  tslow  in  starting.    But  after  a 
time.   Congress  having  ordered  that  each  rcgimctit 
should  be  entitled  to  three  mi\jon4  and  should  con.sist 
of  twelve  full  companies,  the  recruiting  was  carried  on 
more  briskly.    Congress  also,  in  1863,  Htrietly  defined 
the  le^ul  organizatinn  of  a  rciriment  and  al.s<>  of  a  i  nni- 
pany.     Tlie  cavalry  Imreau  of  th>'  War  Dopartuient 
wa.s  i-stalili.^lh  >l  to  take  charge  of  all  recruits,  supplicj^, 
di^pdts,  oto.,  .^Iai,-(^en.  Stoneman  beinir  placed  in 
charge.     The  vulunteer  cavalr)',  as  fiDaliy  recruited 
during  the  llobellion,  is  roconled  as  follows:  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Conne<nicut,  Delaware,  Ala- 
buna,  Texas.  On-L'on.  ( '.tlnnulo.  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
and  Distriet  of  Columbia,  1  regiment  each;  Maine. 
Rhode  Islaml.  New  .Ierst>v,  Arkansas,  an<i  Minnesota. 
2  rej^iments  each ;  Massachusetts,  California,  and  New 
Mexico,  ;i  rc^mentB  each ;  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin, 4  regiments  each;  Mat:>dand,  6  regiments; 
Kansas,  8  regiments;  Iowa,  9  res^iments;  Michigan, 
II  rei:iraenl.'< ;  Tennessee  and  In<liana,  13  regiments; 
Ohio,  14  regiments;  Kentucky,  111  n-cimcnts;  IlhiioiK, 
17  regiments;  Pennsylvania.  21  regiments;  Missouri, 
24  regiments ;   and  New  York,  25  regiments.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  6  regiments  of  colored 
oftvaby  Mid  aevml  of  noontcd  infiutiy.  It  may  be 
readily  infimed  that  the  Oonftderate  esvahry  not  only 
took  the  lead  of  the  U.  S.  cavalry  from  the  start,  but 
that  it  also  maintained  that  lead  well  towanl  the  middle 
of  the  ( 'is  il  War.    It  is  true  that  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker 
ooUocted  the  cavalry  into  several  corps  while  he  was 
oommanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  no  good 
naolta  «tn  niianot  either  in  that  ^naiter  »  among 
the  armicR  of  the  West  The  btilliant  nid  Ool 


Grierson — who  ^wvvl  tlimnL'h  Mi.>isis.«ippi  fton  Mem 
phis  to  Fort  -Hitrii  tid  (he  attention  of  the 

mililan'  authorities  ;is  ii  siilrii  i:  i  jiieci-  of  work  per-  j 
formed  by  a  snlendiiily  equiptnid  organization.  The 
reaolt  was  the  formation  of  "  ttie  Cavalr}'  Corps  of  the 
Anny  of  the  Potonae,"  whidt  Qan.  Gxaot  entrusted 
to  the  oommaad  of  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan.  Old  army 
oflB<'ers  shook  their  hearl«  when  they  paw  that  the 
organizatioti  by  corps — so  iatal  to  NajHijedii — had  l>eeii 
carried  out  with  tlinv  divi.-ion?*  ot  rnHNi  men  each. 
But  the  result  proved  the  wi.siloni  ot  the  decision,  and 
showed  that  the  former  disa-sters  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomao  under  Qens.  Pope  and  McClellan  mi^ht  have 
been  arerted  had  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  been 
as  well  organized  and  as  well  drilled  as  were  the  in- 
fantry and  the  artilli  ry.  Up  to  this  time  the  prestige 
of  the  ( 'onfeilerate  cavalry  ha'l  re<<  i\i  il  no  cheek. 
The  Southerners  were  gwul  riders  and  each  man  owned 
his  horse  ■  hence  the  success  of  the  dashing  raids  by 
MoTBao,  Moeby,  Gilmor^  and  Stuart  But  after  the 
mptanuf  Morgan  and  Gilnor  and  the  killing  of  Stuart 
h»  1884,  the  cavalry  corp«  of  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac 
BIWIHJ  an  almost  mvincible  power,  aided,  us  it  was,  by 
Mttariw  of  tying  arttlkqr,  ohiaQy  fiom  die  TegidM 


army.  In  the  campaign  of  1864  the  6nt  division  of 
the  corps  wa*  commanded  by  Gen.  Torbert ;  the  Beoond 
division,  bv  Gen.  Gregg ;  and  the  third  division,  by 
Gen.  J.  tl.  Wilson.  In  addition  to  the  above  a 
smaller  division  in  the  Army  of  the  James  was  com- 
manded by  (ien.  Kautz.  Opposed  to  this  corps  was 
the  Confeaerate  cavalry  corps  of  the  Armj'  of  Northern 
Viririnia  under  Gens.  Waile  Hampton,  titzhugh  Lee. 
and  William  H.  F.  Lee.  During  the  same  year  Qen. 
Wilson  was  made  chief  of  cavalr\-  in  all  the  armies  of 
the  West.  The  sncccss  of  Shendan's  reorganization 
of  the  Ka.«!tem  cavalr,'  led  Wilson  to  try  a  similar  ex- 
periiiiont  with  the  Armies  of  the  Ohio,  the  Tenncs.*^'*'. 
and  the  Cumberland,  with  the  same  gratifying  r«'sult.«. 
Toward  the  am)niplishing  of  these  results  credit  mu.'-t 
be  given  to  the  formation  in  "  double  rank  "  and  to  the 
Spencer  maganne  carbines,  as  well  as  to  the  mornU 
that  arose  from  an  organisation  that  was  far  superior 
to  any  that  had  precetlod  it  The  prominent  battles  in 
will'  li  flir  i  :ivalr»'  Ixirc  a  eonspieuous  part  were  tlmse 
of  Winchester.  Yorktnwn,  Hanover  Cuiirt-liouse, 
(raines  s  Mills.  luka,  Corinth,  Murfreesboru',  Kelly's 
Ford,  Ream's  Station,  Ope<]uan,  Petersburg,  Sclma, 
and  Five  Forks.  The  leading  generals  in  the  I  J.  S. 
calvarv  servioe  during  this  war,  besides  those  already 
named,  were  Oens.  Pleasonton,  Kilpatriek.  Bmckett, 
Stanley,  and  Powell  Clayton.  Gens  fhalnK  rs  and 
Forre.'^t  were  the  leading  Confederates  not  alreaily 
noted.  The  volunteer  cavalry  was  disbanded  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865,  but  the  regular  cavali]^ 
was  recruited,  so  that  now  (1883)  it  numbers  ten  regi- 
ments, which  are  used  as  mounted  infantry  agunst  the 
Indians  of  the  West  and  the  South-west.  Each  regi- 
ment contains  twelve  companies  or  troops,  two  troops 
forming  a  squadron.  The  numlwr  ot  i>rivates  a^.signed 
to  ea«?h  company  is  78,  thus  makini:.  with  the  officers, 
a  sum-total  of  over  8000  men  as  the  present  strength. 

AmM.—Tbm  changes  that  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  nan* 
ner  of  atminc  the  cavalry  are  of  great  interest.  The  Fi  nt 
regimeatof  anmeaiis,arRaniied  in  1833,  was  rappticd  with 
fireanns  as  followo:  one  flint-lock  pistol  and  one  Hall'H 
carbine  per  man.  These  were  supcraudcd  iu  1849  by  the 
percussion  pistol  and  the  muakctoon.  A  littlu  later,  also 
in  1849,  the  Colt's  pintol  was  first  supplied,  and  this  weapon 
frradnally  took  the  plaoe  of  the  percnusion  pirtol.  In  1S53. 
Siuup**  earbtnes  were  imed  as  experimental  arms,  ana 
they  were  8nb<9«^nent1y  »ent  to  both  the  Fir«t  and  the  S«e- 
ond  regimenU  of  drmgoons.  Five  companies  of  the  latter 
were  provided  with  the  Colt  pistol-carbine,  which  was  the 
pistol  proper  with  a  stock  that  might  U;  reuiorcd  at  pleas- 
ure. In  1858  the  cavalry  were  armed  as  follows;  First 
regiment— eight  companiea  with  Sharp's  carbincH  and  two 
companies  with  Bamside's  carbines;  Second  regiment, 
eight  companies  with  rifle-carbinea  (muzzle- 1 osideni  made 
at  Springneld)  and  two  companies  with  Sharp's  earbiner,. 
At  that  time  the  mosketoon,  although  rcKuli^'.v  udopted, 
had  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  bvi^use  uf  its  shurt 
range  and  want  of  accuracy.  Its  nuiuuructuru  had  been 
discontinaed,  and  down  to  the  breakiiiR  out  of  the  war  in 
1861  no  arm  had  been  regularly  adopti-d  in  its  stead,  the 
use  of  the  various  kind.^  of  ejirbinos  being  merely  tentative. 
The  only  other  fire«rtu  n-Kularly  adopted  for  the  u.se  oi" 
the  cavalry  for  several  years  buforv  tlie  Rel>elli»n  wh«  the 
Colt's  pistol,  or  revolver.  Tliere  were  also  mi  rc^ruUrly 
pn-scribod  equipments  for  horses,  tiie  various  p.ittcru8, 
such  afl  Jones's,  Hopes's,  Orimsley's,  ami  Mc<!leUiiu's,  being 
.-iimply  experiment*!.  The  war  of  tlu>  Kehillion  put  all 
tluork-a  to  the  te-st,  and  It  ft  those  reMilt.t  that  can  come 
only  from  severe  trials  in  thi'  field.  The  Spencer  magazine 
carbine  and  the  Itemint;ton  revolver  shared  the  reputation 
of  the  Sharp  riiibiiif  and  tlic  Colt  pistol.  The  "  .McCb  l- 
laii  "  Kiiddlr,  ;iil.i[.t(  li  Irniii  the  .Meiiean,  with  improvemenU 
that  luirt  t'K'u  t<  >t'  il  ill  til.'  Crinn-ft.  htainie  the  ^t:llulll^d, 
toKethiT  ^vitU  ltl.i'k.>l<-i  s  luvt  r:ii;;r-li  i\  iiuil  ntliir  di  liuite 
accolitrciiiriits.  Tlic  .\n>.i--<  --aln-  \v;is  ..t'ti  ;i  thr.ivvii  away 
a."*  useli-is  its  ri'ji  ctuMi  Uy  tlu'  Omt'i  ilt  r;(tr  <-avalry  ht  iii).; 
almost  complete,  and  mort-  rcliaiic*-  was  plaei  d  iijmjii  the 
pistol.  It  iiiw*  ixen  urjiid  iu  defence  of  the  suVtre.s  that 
they  were  so  dull  as  to  bo  usele.sH  diirinK  a  charge.  Hut 
the. truth  Is,  they  wens  discarded  U'cuiiie,  as  a  rule,  tl\ere 
were  no  expert  swordsmen  in  th>  "ierviee,  ami.  natmally, 
the  soldier  or  the  man  will  atlVet  to  despise  the  wi  ui.i.u 
that  he  canuot  use.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  keeu 
UsdaontefleHacenasbra  should  be  snbstitntsd  fte  the 
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dull  blade  now  Id  tue,  and  that  Rtrict  attention  be  id^eu 
to  iword-eswdae.  Such  a  course,  it  is  claimed,  would  in- 
mmm  tk»  adral*  of  tho  cavkliy  Md  raider  it  more  itiTin- 
dMe  wheDOTor  it  raaorta  to  the  duttft.  But  down  to  the 
pmeat  tiaM  nothing  ooold  be  not*  Mmved  tiian  th« 
weoTttieMbre. 

Tiniif-ii.—Thi'  V.  S.  system  of  cavalrj' tactics,  slichtly 
nuxiitied,  is  that  of  the  French  Hcr^'i«!,  inuiHlateii  and 
authonied  in  1841  by  Hon.  J.  Poinsett,  the  Sccre- 
taiyofWu.  This  qratem  WHS  adopted  becauae  of  it« 
Meofiar  adaptation  to  th«  liffbt  eavahy  as  dlatininiiahed 
irom  the  heavy  rivalry  of  tfio  Ktht-r  nations  of  Knrnpc. 
Durini;  tlic  War  ut  the  Itfltclliuii,  however,  lliere  were 
few  eavaln,'  cliarires,  the  nature  of  the  warfan-  ami  the 
topogniphy  of  the  luilUefields  a>lniittinc  of  no  such 
laoveuientH.  Whenever  tiie  open  field  Wius  taken.  Iiow- 
«ver,  Uie  line  of  battle  in  corps  front  wiis  foraicd  in 
ibis  manner:  Each  brijnde  detached  a  regiment  to 
cover  itK  whole  front  with  a  chain  of  Mkinuishcrs  that 
often  exeeedeil  a  half  mile  in  length  ;  two  more  repi- 
incnt.<t  fulldWiMl  )ii  line  iH'liin  l  cai-h  witiL'.  about  2W 
yardu  apart,  with  .sabn«  drawn  ;  t  lie  n^st  of  the  brigade 
then  fonned  a  third  line  in  column  of  fours.  Such  oe- 
oaaious  were  rare,  the  duties  of  the  cavalry  consiating, 
far  the  most  part,  in  making  reconnoiasanoe^  covering 
ntlWta.  and  picketing  approaches.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  actual  fiKlttini;  was  done  on  foot,  the  tiorses 
serving  to  convev  the  iHxiy  from  place  to  jilace  with  the 
greatest  despatdi.  The  cavalry  tiius  lie<  aiue  a  kind  of 
mounted  int'aiitry  working  under  the  'instm  tions  for 
diamounted  fighting"  contained  in  the  Cavaliy  Tactics. 
Tlie  meil,  dismoantmg  trom  their  .>j;iildle4H,  wen  fresh 
for  a  ran.,  Wb«D  UMy  had  pushed  the  eofliny  and 
crowded  him  baek,  the  led  horsea,  now  reated,  vcre 
brought  up  and  the  pursuit  was  continuci  on  four  legs 
instead  uf  two.  Jtet reals  were  et)Vered  in  a  hke  effec- 
tive manner.  The  advanw  of  an  army  was  protwted 
by  a  Bkirmish-line  of  dismounted  cuvaliy  so  thinly 
drawn  out  that  10,000  men  would  cover  a  ftoBt  of  five 
ailm,  and  «m  dw  noai  daring  of  the  enemy  would 
baoitete  to  Dreak  tlnoug b  the  xanln  that  might  be  so 
wdily  concentrated  in  one  ■■^pot.  (F.  a.  M.) 

CAVEAT,  in  law,  a  notice  not  to  do  an  act,  given  to 
some  officer,  cither  ministerial  or  judicial,  by  a  party 
having  an  interest  in  the  matter.  Caveats  are  fre- 
OMIrtEr  filed  with  judges  of  probate  courts  to  pnnent 
die  amnianon  to  probate  of  wills  the  validity  of  which 
fa  contested,  or  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary  to 
persons  who  it  is  claimed  arc  not  entitled  thereto.  The 
effect  of  such  a  caveat  is  to  postpone  the  admiaaion  of 
the  will  to  probate  or  tlir  k'nuitini;  of  the  kttcra  Until 
due  invest  ii^'ation  huts  Ikh-ii  made. 

In  patent  law,  a  caveat  is  a  legal  notice  to  the  Patent 
Office  not  to  issue  a  patent  of  some  particuUr  deserip- 
tion  whhovk  allowing  the  caveator,  or  person  tiling  the 
wmtf  an  oppoctonity  of  eataUishing  his  priofi^  of 
inTention.  Soch  a  caTe^  fa  intended  to  anawer  a 
(iMiibic  pur[">se  l.st.  to  nva  notice  of  the  caveator's 
claim  its  an  iiivetitor;  2a,  to  prevent  the  issuing' of  a 
^mtent  to  another  party  for  the  same  thinir.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  U.  S.,  sect 
4902,  it  fa  stipulated  that  any  dtiwtt  of  the  United 
States  making  an  invention  or  diaeoveiy,  and  desiring 
time  to  matnre  the  same,  ma,v  file  in  the  Patent  Office 
a  caveat  s<-ttingfblCllthc  <li  siL'ti  thereof  and  its  distin- 
guiahini:  rluira««t«ristie».  Sm  li  caveat  is  tildl  in  tlie 
ojiifjilciitiul  :n'  lji\is  of  the  ofhce  and  imMTved  in 
secrecy,  and  i.s  rjperative  tor  the  tenn  of  one  year.  If 
within  that  time  application  is  made  by  any  other  per- 
son fur  an  invention  in  any  way  conflicting  with  that  for 
which  the  caveat  has  been  filed,  notice  thereof  is  sent 
to  the  caveator,  who  may  thereupcm,  if  he  pleases,  at 
any  time  within  lhn'i>  monthx  thereafter,  establish  his 
right  of  iir'nrlty  of  invention  by  tilins;  his  d.  -  ri|iri.>ii. 
8pcHMlit  iitiiiii<.  dniwimr.s.  and  moilel  in  the  l'ai<  iit  ( )liicc. 

An  alien  w)i.«  has  residtHi  in  the  I  'nited  Htatcs  for  one 
year,  and  who  ku  made  oath  of  his  intention  to  become 
a  oitfaen»  fa  also  entitled  to  the  benditB  of  thfa  act 
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one  of  seveml  .«mall  South  American 
of  the  fanjily  (^in'iifir.  ^rdcr 
till.     The  I  '<ivliiln  ar<:'  a  tamily  of 


p.  •-•*)  Am. 

"I'^i  '/l-dT'  Ilystricine  series  *d'  siuiple-ttxjthifi  ro- 
dents, comix >se<l  of  the  genera  Vavia.  Ih- 
Iwhotit,  and  JJudrvckogrus  (see  CAJnrBARA),  whidk 
at:ree  in  being  foimtoed  in  ftoni,  three-toed  hehied. 
all  the  digits  temiinntinp  in  hooflike  nails;  the  tail 
very  short  or  rudiuientary  ;  the  upjier  lip  not  cleft: 
the  incisors  short,  the  im  lat^v  into  tran.-*\erse 

lobes  by  folds  of  enamel,  the  milk-teeth  shed  m  utfw. 
The  l)C8t-known  cavy  is  that  so  often  kept  {a  SOKlne- 
ment  under  the  misleading  name  of  ^'umneappig/* 
perha}>s  changed  ftcmi  Guiana-pig ;  thfa  fa  the  Cmin 
cofjmfa  of  autaorSj  siippoecd  with  some  reason  to  be  an 
artificial  variety  of  the  restlew  cavy,  C.  aptrm ;  but  \» 
not  rcpanled  as  settled.  Other  species  of  the  ^.enui? 
are  C.  boliviennt,  V.  rupestriity  and  C.  anxtrnlU,  all  of 
South  America,  especially  its  southern  portion,  and  in 
the  Andes  up  to  some  10,000  or  12,0(X)  feet.  The  I  W 
goniancavy(A>(MAo/i«]Nftae/koni(i)tsverydiffm  fi«m 
any  of  the  foretroing.  much  larger,  with  lonircr  limbs  and 
ears,  and  altogether  nion;  resembling  an  Auoun  (which 
see)  of  the  fauiilv  Dn.^i/itrocfi'hr.  (X^C) 
CAYU(jAS.  "Sec  iROQtrois. 
CAZENOVIA,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Casenovia  Lake  and  Chittenango  Creek.  18  miles  S.  £. 
of  Sjrracuse.  It  is  on  the  S>Tacu8e,  Chenango,  and 
New  York  Railroail  at  its  juiK'tion  with  the  Cazeno- 
via,  CaniLstota.  and  De  Rnvter  Hailroad.  It  haf  six 
chun-hes,  the  Central  New  York  Seminar^-,  twu  Utnks. 
one  weekly  newspaper,  a  pabUc  park,  three  hotels,  and 
manufactures  of  guns,  floor,  Inmber,  woollen  goods, 
machineiy,  saah,  uinds,  etc  It  was  laid  out  in  1793 
on  land  pmdtasM  by  the  Holland  Tjoid  Coiniuiny.  and 
named  in  honor  of  their  apent  in  Philadelphia,  Theoph- 
ibis  (le  Cazcnovc.  It  wiis  inci irjiomted  in  ISlt).  and  ut 
that  time  carried  on  consider. iKIe  tnnlc.  It.-  jiriisperity 
wa-s  diminished  by  the  completion  of  t  he  Erie  OanaJ.  Its 
pronerty  is  nownJhwd  at  about  $771,650,  and  its  an- 
nual public  expenses  arc  about  $4000.  U  fa  sonoonded 
by  picturesque  scenery,  mclnding  several  easoadcs,  and 
is  a  pleasant  summer  resort.    Population,  191>*. 

CEDAK-BIRD.  See  Waxwino,  and  AMl'ELlD.f:. 
CEDAR  CREEK,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in 
Shenandoah  oo,,  Ya.,  and  with  a  general  south  carter- 
Iv  course  empties  into  dm  north  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doali  River  awrat  3  miles  cast  of  Strasburg,  a  station  on 
the  Winchester  and  Strasburg  Railroad,  46  miles  winth- 
wcst  of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  this  stn'ani  w:u>-  foukrlit  a 
ver)'  severe  battle  U'tween  the  Feileral  tHfojui  under 
Gens.  Wright  and  Sheridan  ai»d  a  Confe<leratc  fone 
under  Gen.  Eaiiy,  Oct  19,  1664.  The  Shenandoah 
Valley  wsa  of  giwfc  importance  to  the  Confederate's 
not  only  on  account  of  its  rich  hamsts,  hot  also  of 
the  facdity  with  which  they  ooold  dnvaten  Washmg- 
ton  and  make  in<  ursioris  upon  Pennsylvania  am!  Mar> 
land.  Such  diversions  bad  often  tenijMiranly  teiicn-<i 
the  movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  'I'.i  j  tu 
end  to  these  troubles,  tien.  (inmt,  then  ^•e^iet.'nli: 


an 


Petersburg,  had  united  tlie  dej>artments  of  We-st  \'ir- 
ginia,  Washington,  and  Shenandoah  into  the  middle 
militsty  division,  and  on  die  7th  of  Aug.,  1864,  had 

appointed  Gen.  P.  II.  Sheridan  to  the  command — a 
vounp  officer  whotse  judt'inent.  skill,  and  valor  had 
been  ili.-pliix  d  in  many  actions.  The  Union  fon  e 
under  his  orders  eonsittted  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
corps,  the  infantr>'  and  eSiTsb%'  of  West  Virginia,  con- 
stituting the  Eighth  corps,  ana  two  divisions  of  cavalry 
under  Torbert  and  Wilson,  with  Custer,  and  Merritt  as 
bri.L'mlc  commanders.  There  were  in  all  4(».iHM>men. 
of  whom  lO.tXKi  were  cavalrj'.  Sh»  ridan  was  for  i^mw 
time  kejit  by  (irant  Ujion  the  defensivt>.  but  after  a 
perwtnal  interview  the  peneml-in  chief  allowtnl  b  ui  m 
undertake  offensive  ojH?rations.  lie  at  mn  i  viiHli«-.it<ii 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  lie  deteutcU  Karil)-  on 
a  line  ranning  aung  the  OpeQoan  Gnek  toWinchesier 
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0!J  tliL'  I'.ttli  of  SeptemlKT,  nursued  him  30  miles,  and 
two  (lays  iiUer  airum  muted  him  at  Rsher'a  Hill,  where 
he  bad  made  a  ataod,  mid  sent  him  flyio^  up  the  val- 
ley.  Then,  layinp  warte  the  entire  re^non  Booth  of 

Strdslmrir,  dt-iitroyin!.'  all  the  pr.iin  he  conlfl  nut  use,  ; 
Ituriiiii!;  liani-s  ami  mills,  iitnl  ilrivint'  U'lort"  liiiii  iiiajiy  j 
thuiusaiiJ  heail  ot"  rattl-.  Slu  riihiii  n-turiiril  uikI  [loslcd  f 
his  army  behind  Cedar  ( 'n  i  k  on  sejianitc  ridges  in  rear 
of  the  east  bank.  The  followinir  wsw  the  amngeuient 
of  hU  tnwpe:  Crook,  with  the  Eighth  corps,  occupied 
the  advance  and  left  of  the  line;  Etnor^^,  with  the 
Ninete*  tith.  the  eeiifre.  alxnit  half  a  mile  in  rear;  on 
the  ri;;lit  and  souu'what  rotin-d  w;i8  the  Sixth  corps 
iWrit-'ht's.  tt'ui|M)rarily  cfinnnan  li  il  l  y  llirketts'.  Av- 
erill's  cavalry  was  on  the  flank,  wliile  CiUKter  and 
Mcrritt  gUMnled  the  right  Oen.  H.  (J.  Wriirht  wa.s 
left  in  temponiy  command  of  the  whole,  Sheridan 
havinff  been  called  to  Waahineton.  Kc«;uverini;  fmni 
Ills  defeat.s,  and  burning  to  retrieve  them,  Earljr  now 
eoiitemplated  a  surpriw;  which  eaine  near  resulting  in 
a  erowniui.'  victor}'.  He  had  reecived  a  reinfon-enu  nt 
of  i2.(NNJ  men,  mi.sing  his  font;  to  aUmt  :!l7,0(Kt.  With 
them  on  the  ISth  of  October  he  crossed  the  mountain 
separatinK  the  two  bmnche.'*  of  the  Shenandoah,  firded 
the  north  fork,  and  before  day  on  the  I'Jtii,  aided  hy 
the  darkneaa  Mid  a  dense  fog,  his  advaooe  oolumoti  Uof 
within  000  yards  of  the  sleeping  Federal  troops.  He 

firi'pared  a  feint  attack  iijion  the  Fninn  rit:lit,  and  the 
v\\  wjis  nimultaiu((n.>ly  awakened  by  the  ni.sh  and 
tihoiilh  of  the  Confederates.  It  w.-w  a  coniplete  .sur- 
prise. Crook'8  West  Vireinia  eort>9  was  rolled  Ijack 
and  thn>wn  into  wild  confusion.  Meanwhile^  another 
column  advanced  to  dm  attack  of  Emoiy's  Nineteenth 
corps,  which  was  driven  hack  in  disorder.  Ricketts, 
witii  the  Sixth,  i  han^'i-d  front  to  the  Icll  to  cover  the 
retreat  which  wa.n  swrf  pini:  |)a.'<t  hiia,  when  a  iNihinin 
of  tliL-  cncijiy  tried  tu  cot  him  off.  W  riudit  ordi-ml 
CiLster  and  Merritt  from  the  right  to  the  left  tlank  to 
aid  in  protecting  the  retreat  which  he  now  ordere<l. 
Fe<leral  fugitives  were  now  strewing  the  valley  all  the 
way  to  mnehester.  Wright  endeavored  to  make  a 
stand  anil  form  a  new  line  at  Middletown,  but  there 
was  not  eohenion  enough  in  the  retreating  masses  to 
acrumplish  thi.s.  At  last  they  were  well  in  hand  at  a 
point  betwetjn  Mi<ldletown  and  Newtown,  and  here 
Wrijrht  succeeded  in  forming  a  strong  line,  nut  nnly 
for  defence,  but  for^  again  nj!!<uniing  the  offensive. 
Such  was  the  eonditioii  of  thin.L's,  and  the  disaater 
had  been  measuraUy  repaired,  when  Sberidao  came 
uiM»n  the  field  and  resumed  the  command.  He  had 
slept  at  Wiin  hcster,  20  miles  distant,  Init  had  started 
earlv  in  the  ni  niiini.',  when  he  heard  the  snunds  of 
battle,  and,  ridin;:  at  full  speed,  arrived  at  h:df-jia,st 
ten  o'clock.  His  appeaninec  and  his  words  soon  in- 
spbed  aew  conti<ii  ii< f  ;  he  turned  back  the  retreating 
troops,  and  rode  along  the  cadre  Um  to  see  the  posi- 
tions. He  returned  the  eavahy  of  Custer  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  eerily  repelled  an  attack  u|>nn  the  Nine- 
ttH'iith  ciirps,  and  at  thnn-  oCliK-k  onleret!  a  (-ounter- 
charL'c  alnriL:  (hi  whole  line,  the  cavalrj'  falling  upon 
the  Confedenite  tlanki^.  Early  8  tnmps  had  many  of 
them  scattered  to  gather  the  spoils  of  the  captured 
Federal  camp,  and  his  army  wa.H  thu.s  somewhat  dimr- 
ganised.  Tnev  were  driven  hack  and  put  to  rout,  pur- 
sued by  the  Union  anny  to  their  old  camps,  and  then 
by  the  cavalrj'  up  the  valley  far  iR'jnnd  Strasbur.ir,  until 
mghtfull.  Never  was  a  Inst  hatrlc  more  handsomely 
retrieved.  .Vll  the  tnms  Karly  had  captured  in  the 
moninLT.  ami  twentv-tlm'e  more,  were  taken,  makiuL' 
fiirty-niue  in  all.  The  Confedenite  l'»«  wius  ;5<mk)  in 
killed  and  wounded,  1500  prisoiier><,  iA)  wagons.  05  am- 
bolancM,  and  1600  small -anns.  The  Fcdieral  kMSwaa 
S8U0  killed,  wounded,  and  iirisonen.  ^ 

The  n^sults  of  the  battle  wrie  <>{'  still  greater  import- 
ance.   The  Shenandoah  A' alley  was  for  ever  cleared  of 
CiiMicili  rate  armies.    The  Sixth  corps  was  sent  to  aid 
Qeo.  Grant  in  the  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg,  1 
and  two  other  dmsionB,  prinripsQir  of  osvsliy,  tran  I 


detached,  one  to  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  the 
other  to  Sa%'aniiah  to  guanl  the  captures  made  kgr 
Sherman.  On  the  8th  of  November,  Brig. -Oen.  Sh«r> 
idan  was  appointed  hy  the  President  a  major-general  in 
the  r  S  army  "for  jxTsmial  gallantn-,  military  skill, 
and  iii>t  confidence  in  the  i-uuniire  and  patrioti.-^in  nf  hi.s 
friMip.s,  .  .  ,  aiiil  a  lirdliatil  x^ietury  ae|i!e\  r- i  mmt  the 
rebels  liir  the  third  time  in  pitched  hattle  within  thirty 
days."  (H.C.) 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  city  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa, 
is  on  the  W.  hank  of  Cedar  "Rwer  and  on  the  lowm 

division  of  the  Tlllnnis  Central  Hailmarl.  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Cedar  I'alls  ami  MinncHjta  titaneh  road,  1(9 
mill  .'-  W .  of  Pidjuijoe.  'i'liere  is  a  riilrnad  l)ridL'e 
across  the  river.  I'lie  town  hus  tovir  hanks  (oue 
tuition  il  a  Weekly  new8|>a|>er,  a  public  lihrarj',  a 
State  normal  wdiool  and  graded  schools,  eight  churtdies, 
an<l  well-shaded  8tre«>t.H.  It  has  g(K»d  water-power, 
which  is  lined  in  three  large  flnur-mills.  two  L'rist  mills, 
an  oat-mill,  wo<dlen-mill,  pajn-r mill,  |)ump  and  light- 
tiiiiL'  rw  I  manufactory,  and  other  industries.  It  WBS 
set  I  led  in  1S4.'>.    Population,  3(120. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  city  of  Linn  oo.,  Iowa,  is  on 
l)oth  siih's  of  Cellar  River,  which  is  croesed  here  hf 
five  bridges.  It  is  liI9  miles  W.  of  Chicago  and  79 
miles  S.  W.  of  Dubuque,  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee, 
and  8t  Paul  Railroad,  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
Hailmad.  ami  the  Rnrlineton,  Cedar  l\api<ls,  and 
Niirtiiern  Kailniad.  The  ofliees  and  car  work.-  of  the 
latter  n)a<l  are  in  this  town.  It  hits  four  hanks,  two 
pnwperuus  insurance  companies,  an  ojwra-housc  whic  h 
cost  $100,000,  four  hotels,  one  daily  and  seven  wirkly 
newspapers  (one  (Herman),  and  a  monthly  agricultural 
paper,  a  public  libraiy,  twenty  chuidics.  a  {rood  sys- 
tem of  punlic  sidmols,  and  is  the  seat  of  Cm-  Colleu'c,  a 
Presbyterian  institution.  It  has  gas-  and  water  works, 
fire-alann  telegniph.  an  active  board  of  trade,  and  the 
city  debt  is  only  $.V),000.  It  has  a  large  paekinjf- 
house,  in  which  600  hands  are  emnloycd  and  S.W.tKX) 
hogs  are  sUughtered  annualljr.  The  wholesale  trade, 
carried  on  by  twenty-ive  jobbinp-homes  and  eniploring 
fitly  salesmen,  amounts  annually  to  $;;.<i<m>.ih>().  Hav- 
ing the  most  extensive  water-jMiwer  in  lowa,  it  is  an 
iinjHmant  manufacturing  town,  with  investments  of 
$2,0<K),<XH».  employing  LKKl  hands  and  pn>ducing  an- 
nually goods  valued  at  $7,(3()(>,(KX).  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  niachincn,',  agricultural  imuluments,  and 
cairiagea.  The  country  around  is  noted  ibr  its  daily 
products.  The  city  was  chartered  in  1K56,  and  has 
grown  ranidly  in  recent  years.    Population,  10,104. 

CKIjIjS.  Oao.ANin:  tiifir  Stritttrk  and  Devkl- 
oi'MKNT.  Im{H)rtant  disi-overie.s  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  concerning  the  organic  cell,  whit  h  i;reafly 
extend  our  knowknlge  of  its  formation  and  changes. 
These  discoveries  are  due  paitJly  to  unpiovements  in 
apparatus,  but  more  particufariy  to  the  hnproved  meth- 
o<l8  of  preparing  and  mounting  organic  sections  ftr  ni- 
croseopic  oliservation.  By  these  means  a  modi  dearer 
insight  into  the  details  of  oriranie  structure  has  been 
attained.  The  .subjeet,  it  i.s  true,  is  as  yet  only  partly 
elucidated,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  con- 
cerning minor  points  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  ents^ 
taincd  in  regard  to  its  main  features. 

The  history  of  scientific  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
organic  cell  as  the  unit  of  vegetable  and  animal  stmo- 
tnre  has  been  a  greatly  diversified  one.  But  it  was  for 
many  years  suppo.'i<'d  to  Ik-  established  that  the  cell 
consisted  of  a  micriKseo|iic  iniuss  of  albuminous  matter 
or  protopl'i.tm.  usually  surrounilecl  by  a  nn  inbt-.me  iren- 
erally  containing  minute  gninules,  having  in  its  centre 
a  nucleus  of  denser  protoplasm.  The  nui  leu-s  usuallv 
contains  a  smaller  man  called  the  nMofep/iw,  though 
oocarinnally  both  seen  absent  In  its  divMon  this  body 
WH'ined  to  1ie  constricted  ciiuatorially.  the  constriction 
always  pa.ssintr  throuudi  the  luuleus  and  senaralinir  the 
orii-'inal  cell  into  two  new  ones.  KtHvntly,  however, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  structure  and  division 
of  the  osU  hnve  none  of  the  aimpGoHar  hers  mdieatedL 
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The  cell,  instead  of  nearly  being  homogeneons  and  struc- 1 
tureles.'^.  i>  rcully  i>oiK  tratctl  by  numerous  rlclicato  filirea 
Thf*'  an;  .sj»ei-ially  pit  scnt  in  tlic  nuclcui*,  which  s«.tiijs 
the  attivf  region  oi'  the  cellular  mass.  Tliey  are  not 
seen  in  the  nudcolus.  Some  observers  believe  that  the 
nucleolus  and  the  granules  arc  merely  nodal  points  of 
the  inoBcalatiog  filnres,  but  the  balance  of  opioion  is  in 
fvnr  of  the  sepante  existence  of  the  nndeohis.  The 
intervening  sjiaceH  of  the  fibrous  network  are  filled  with 
a  bomo^cncou.s  >;round  siibr'tanee.  It  is  a  i|iii  .stiun 
whether  the  granules  Been  U-lon^  to  thi.^  sutistance  or 
are  optical  illusions.  In  the  divihioa  uf  the  cell  ilis  rctic- 
olatetl  tihrcH  pii&s  thruush  some  ])articular  transibrma- 
tions,  which  we  will  bricab  epitoouae.  The  process  has 
been  given  the  name  of  Iran  Flemniing  thus 

describes  this  pHK-ess,  as  «<  t'ii  by  him  in  the  cells  of 
Hiil'im/mdra :  The  cell  tlihi>liiys  periodical  changes, 
parsing  from  a  quiewent  to  an  active  stat*-,  and  the  re- 
verse. In  the  iormen  known  ma  the  resting  stage,  the 
nucleus  consists  of  a  faintly  defined  reticidum  of  fibrils 
whose  meshes  hold^ft  homogeneous  ground  substance. 
Oneomioro  nodeoti  wad  a  few  gmall  granule!  an  usually 
preflcnt  ¥rheD  treated  with  i^tuining  reagents  during 
this  stage  the  whole  substance  of  the  nucleus  equally 
takcsthe  .>^^aiM.  lJut  (lurintr  the  win  ilc  active  .stuire  only 
the  fillies  take  the  .stain,  while  llie  ground  siiK'-laiice  re- 
Biains  clear  and  tninsparcnt.  Fnuu  this  difference  of 
behavior  it  is  argued  that  the  eell-conteots  consist  of 
twodistinct  suhetanew,  which  arc  mingled  in  the  rest  ing 
•ta|;e,  but  beeone  mpKMed  in  the  acttvt  amge.  The 
atain-taking  sabttanoe  has  been  named  eAromoHn ;  the 
unstained  tmuiid  .suKstancc,  achromafvi . 

When  the  active  staire  commences  the  membrane  nf 
the  nucUns  disajipears  ;  the  nucleolus  and  granules  3ls<j 
vanish.  The  fibrds  lose  their  nct-Uke  arrangment,  and 
become  an  irregular  convolution,  vUli  no  vuiUe  free 
ends.  Aiound  this  fibnrasiMaiaiqMatB  a  dear  space, 
whioli  aeparateB  it  from  the  outer  eellHnibetanoe.  The 
nucleus  in  this  state  has  been  named  the  after. 

In  the  succeeding  changes  the  fibrous  coiivolutiuns 
first  ius-nmc  a  wreath-like  arrangement,  with  its  l>c>nd8 
irregularly  directed  towanls  the  centre.  Next,  the 
wreath  loses  its  continuity,  and  lireaks  up  into  a  series 
of  abort,  separate  fibres,  which  form  V-sbaped  loops. 
The  bends  of  the  Ipopa  aie  directed  towards  the  oenteal 
space,  their  openinga  outwardly.  This  arrangement 
forms  the  mnther  ttar.  Various  vaguely  defined  move- 
ments follow,  in  which  the  loojicd  fibres  arc  compressed 
towards  the  Cfjuatorial  plane  oi'  the  nucleu.s,  K  jiarate 
into  two  masses  with  this  plane  between  them,  and  turn 
until  their  bends^are  directed  outward,  their  openings 
inward.  If  we  view  theoell  as  a  globe  divided  into  two 
hemispheroa  by  an  equatorial  plane,  then  on  each  side 
of  this  circular  plane  will  appear  a  smaller  circle  of 
fibrous  loops,  so  arranged  as  to  present  something  of 
the  aspect  of  a  circular  basket.  'J  he  <onven!ing.  l(K)ped 
ends  of  the  fibres  are  turned  outwanl ;  the  divcrL:irig. 
open  ends  are  directiil  inwani  and  fare  each  other. 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  jtnx  ex  ih  \  usket-like  figures 
recede  iiom  eadi  other  in  the  axial  line  of  (he  oeUmitil 
thcnr  reach  the  polar  regioos  of  the  nndens.  Here  the 
V-8nai)cd  loops  rc -arrange  themsMdves,  their  bc'nds  again 
V>eing  directed  tuwunls  a  e«'ntrul  si)ace.  The  two  new 
figures  thu.s  t'urmed  resemble  tluit  of"  the  motln^r  s(nr, 
and  are  called  daughter  xtars,  the  whole  new  aminge-  , 
meat  of  the  nndeua  being  known  as  t  he  di/mter.  llius 
a  centoalised  anang«nont  of  the  fibrous  nuclear  oon- 
tenta  and  their  aeparatlon  into  two  opiiositcly  placed 
masses  are  the  primary  steps  in  cell-division. 

As  the  ba.skct-like  fieures  recede  towanl  the  poles, 
delicate  >tri;e  "tn n  .»ii|ii  ar  in  the  inti  ival  between 
them  and  .stret<  h  Irum  ]iole  to  pole  across  tiie  e^piator. 
They  form  wl)at  is  known  a-*  the  nuclenr  gj^im/l': 
They  are  most  declared  in  ve^jetable  cells  and  in 
si'gmcnting  ova,  wfaere  flmilar  faint  lines  often  radiate 
fiom  the  poles  towaiib  the  outer  edl-eorfimLfoniui^ 
■oa-^Sw  %iiraa at eadi  end irf die  apiodla.  TiMiBU 
1  of  the  oeD  ii  preceded  hr  ibe  appeaiaaee  of  a 


row  of  dot."  acrosH  the  eriuatorial  plane,  which  appeM- 
am  e  is  ]>rol)ably  cau.sed  by  thickenings  of  the  lines  in 
the  cenire  of  the  spindle.  The  lines  of  the  s|>:ndlc 
seem  to  be  composed  of  achromatin,  while  the»e  thick- 
enings are  apparently  chrumatiu.  Tliey  fonu  what  is 
called  the  eguatoricu  plate.  They  soon  divide,  the 
linea  of  the  snindlc  j^artb^  in  the  middle  and  the 
single  row  of  dots  giving  nse  to  a  double  row,  which 
appear  like  minute  disks  at  the  ends  of  the  nuclear 
striae.  Thus  a  double  e<piaturial  j)lale  is  formwl. 
enclosing  a  narrow  eijuatorial  plane.  It  is  in  this 
plane  that  cell-division  takes  place.  A  furrow  apptean 
around  the  exterior  surboe  <n  the  cell,  which  extenda 
inward  between  the  equatorial  plates,  and  deepens 
Tmtil  it  reachee  the  centre.  Bv  this  deepeniug  con- 
striction the  cell  is  (|uickly  divided  into  two  new  ones. 
Meanwhile  new  nuclei  are  t<.nuin!-'  at  the  polt«  of  the 
spindle.  The  ends  <d"  the  liwips  of  the  daughter  stan» 
unite  and  ibrm  a  wreath  like  figure.  The  bends  uf 
this  figure  ehange  their  positions  until  an  irregular 
convolution  is  produced.  Thia  ouickly  aaaumes  the 
reticular  structure.  Membvanes  form  around  the  new 
nuclei.  Nucjeoli  and  granules  reappear.  Tlie  resting 
staire  is  regained.  Thus  by  a  prix-css  exactly*  reverse 
In  that  in  which  the  original  cell  letl  its  reatingatafe 
two  new  cells  return  to  the  resting  stage. 

Such  is  Flcmming's  typicsd  case  of  cell-division. 
Other  observers  dcscriln;  a  process  somewhat  similar, 
though  less  regular  in  its  details.  There  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  about  several  points,  which  perhans  paitly 
arises  from  there  being  a  real  dinercnoe  in  the  ueha%'ior 
of  cell.s  from  different  sources. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  un.'i<'ttled  (pie.stion.s  concern- 
ing the  real  or  illu.^ory  existence  of  the  nucleub  and 
the  granules.  It  is  also  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
outer  cell-subetaooe  is  like  the  nucleus  in  atruetura. 
Klein  holds  that  it  ia.  Fkmmiiig  baaktolyaaaouaoed 
tiie  diaeoTeiyin  tiie  restmp  naoleaa  of  a  very  fine  net- 
work in  connection  with  tlie  enarsi  r  one  prrviou.sly 
known.  He  also  declares  tliat  the  nuclear  membrane 
is  really  cuinii'  sed  of  minute  flat  plates  of  chromatin 
continuous  with  the  fihrils  of  the  network.  These  are 
separated  bv  slight  intervals,  so  that  the  membrane 
appeus  to  be  pierced  with  ooles  which  are  possibly 
occupied  by  the  transparent  ground  anbstanoe.  Othen 
deny  the  existence  of  a  nuclear  membrane.  I)r. 
Pfitzner  has  recently  declared  that  the  chromatin 
fibrils  are  not  homogeneous  in  stnictim^,  but  that  they 
really  consist  of  minute  spherules  of  chromatin,  c<iu- 
neetcd  by  some  other  substance,  pmbably  .lehruinatin. 

Tliese  observations  point  to  a  possible  solution  of  the 
disputed  que-stions.  The  chromatin — which  is  prober 
bly  the  active  element— of  the  original  nucleus  beconm 
first  regularly  arrangod  around  the  nudear  centre,  then 
divides  in  thv  plane  of  the  <  <|nator,  and  recedes  to  the 
poles  to  form  the  tniclci  uf  new  cells.  As  it  n:'<-cih:8. 
aelin)matin  fibrils  ajipear,  which,  if  Pfitzru  r's  rdi.st  rva- 
tion  prove  correct,  may  be  the  bared  basal  lines  of  the 
fibres  ailer  their  chromatin  has  gathered  at  the  poles. 
The  disks  of  Uie  equatorial  plate  majr  also  be  a  portkm 
of  this  chromatin  which  has  remained  in  the  centre  of 
the  spindle.  And  if  Flenmiing's  last-mentioned  olnser- 
vation  Ix"  confirmed,  it  will  indicate  that  the  fibrils  of 
the  nucleu.s  roemhle  those  of  the  niielear  .-pindle  in 
having  chromatin  disks  at  their  extn-mities.  laid  side 
liy  side  over  the  surface  of  the  nucleus.  l>uring  the 
resting  stage,  however,  this  localization  of  the  chmma- 
tin  at  centre  and  .Nurlace  is  apparently  lost.  It  »cem- 
ing}y  becomes  diflfused  throughout  the  nucleus,  as  is 
indicated  by  all  the  substance  of  the  latter  now  taking 
the  stain. 

In  the  other  forms  of  cell-division  proli.iMy  similar 
plieiiiiuiena  occur.  We  kn()W  that  tliey  do  in  one 
ui.stanee  of  cell-budding,  that  by  which  the  polar 
bodies  of  the  animal  ovum  are  formed.  In  this  case  a 
nuclear  apindk  is  fimned  omtraHy,  than  Bums  to  the 
rids  of  fie  odl  and  prolnidei  one  pole  ^vongh  As 
This  k  eonsiiialsd  off  to  ftm  ths 
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polar  body.  If  completely  separated  it  wonH  probabljr  | 

rejirtsftit  a  frt'c  VjihI.    Tlu>  niDiiinins  pole  of  the 
Bniiul 
tlie  II 


poll 
atiil 


rtturiiH  to  the  cciitn'  of  the  if  I 
uclfiir  I'onditii in.    The  jin kt,-.'' n  xanljlt's  onluiury 
cell-divisioQ  in  all  particulure,  with  the  extvptiori  that  ^ 
the  two  new  celU  differ  greatly  in  size. 

The  division  of  the  vegetable  cell  fiuls  tu  diM]>ky  the 
well-marked  chaogca  above  deflcribed,  v«t  it  presents 
other  features  not  seen  in  the  animal  rell.  Instead  of  I 
definite  movemontu  of  chruniatiu  fibrils,  there  are 
vagiif  motions  of  liu'  (•(■ll-i)rotu|)laHni  which  distantly 
rr.st  iiilfli'  those  destnbcd.  As  btrasburgcr  details  the 
pi  <H  t'>.-<.  it  begins  with  a  maj«ing  of  the  contents  of  the  , 
nucleus  in  its  CNjuatorial  region.  It  a^ssiimes  a  spindle  i 
•hape,  with  this  dark  mote  placed  reiitrally  and  clear 
anal  extending  to  its  poles.  He  calls  the  central  mass 
the  nutJear  ptaif.  It  soon  splits,  and  its  two  halves 
retreat  to  the  poles.  In  many  plant-cells  thi.s  prelimi- 
nary- phase  of  division  it*  not  apparent.  The  remain- 
der of  the  t)nMH?.ss  we  trive  a.s  n-eently  described  by 
J.  M.  Maciarlane  from  observations  on  the  cells  of 
S^^urogjfra;  Divi«on  of  these  cells  begins  with  an  aggre- 
jeatioD,  on  opfomlB  sides  of  the  nucleus,  in  a  line  with 
the  bng  axis  of  cell,  of  a  quantity  of  pale,  slightly 
^.inular  protopla.sin.  In  the  interior  of  the  nucleus  a 
rniuw  of  ilarker  protojilasni  wjon  appears  at  l  iiht  r  jxAc, 
thoiifih  there  is  no  evidenee  that  these  nia.-v-is  innie 
from  the  centre,  as  in  the  cases  dcscrilx^d  by  Stnis- 
borger.  These  polar  masses  push  through  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nucleus,  and  combine  with  the-  outer 
aggregations  of  pale  pfotoplaam  to  (bm  two  dark, 
amosboid  lumps.  From  then  polar  niNMM  fibna  mn 
inward  and  outwanl. 

The  cells  tjf  Sjiirnip/rii  contain  a  \nTpe  and  well- 
defined  nuflcolu.s,  whieii  appan?ntly  pos.se8,*es  a  smaller 
interior  bofly,  called  by  Mr.  Maciiirlane  the  nuclftilo- 
tmelaiM,  These  bodies  take  part  in  the  division  process. 
The  mideolim  swelki  and  toe  nui'leulu- nucleus  divides 
iiito  two.  In  the  next  stage  the  nuclear  membrane 
disappears,  and  a  spindle  of  fibres,  running  inward 
from  the  poles  to  the  nucleolus  anri  bonlered  liy  dark- 
er filtres  whic'li  run  f'n»m  pole  to  jxilc,  apix^ars.  This 
conii)o.ses  the  vn-lmr  barrel.  Next  the  nucleolus 
divides,  and  its  two  halves  move  toward  the  poles.  At 
the  aaine  tnoe  the  midear  barrel  lengthens  and  widens, 
aa  if  BOOM  npidnva  loiia  acted  frtm  the  centre.  In 
time  the  nndeoli  reaeh  the  polar  manea,  and  penetrate 
them.  Thus  arc  formed  the  rudiments  of  new  nuclei. 
As  the  nucleoli  re<ede,  fibres  extend  between  them, 
until  there  is  formed  a  figure  n>i'inMiiii:  the  nui  lear 
spindle  already  described.  The  remaining  process  is 
like  th.it  of  the  animal  ceU.  An  equatorial  plate  is 
formed  and  divides  into  two,  between  which  there 
pushes  in  from  the  cell-membrane  a  wall  of  oelhiloee. 
This  thickens  and  deepens  until  it  reaches  the  centre, 
and  fonus  the  dividing-wall  of  the  two  new  cells.  The 
Bwolled-out  line-i  ,if  the  nuclear  spindle  cmitract,  but 
they  continue  visiiiie  ailer  the  division  is  accomplished. 
The  polar  nia&scs  secrete  new  menibntnes^  and  aMOme 
the  condition  of  nuclei  of  the  new  c(  lis 

This  process  of  division  seems  anal  ...i  ii.^  to,  though 
jMi  idratieal  with,  that  of  tba  animal  cell.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  more  primittre  mode.  In  it  the  nocleoliu  appears 
to  play  an  important  part,  while  in  the  animal  cell  the 
nucleolus  seems  unim[Mirtant.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  tninsformationa  of  the  fibrous  network  seem  much 
more  declared  in  animal  than  in  vegetable  cells. 
Apparentlv,  in  animal  tissues  the  ccll-nbres  attain  a 
UOtedevoOMd  ooodition  than  that  above  indicated. 
Th«T  extend,  in  oertun  eases,  beyotid  the  superficies 
of  tne  cell  and  connect  it  with  a^ioininir  cells.  Tliis 
TOiidition  has  been  observed  in  epithelial  cells.  Heitz- 
mann  de<'lare,s  that  it  exist.s  in  all  eeiis,  and  that  in 
many  tissues  the  cell-structure  disapjiears,  and  only 
central  nuclei  persist,  from  which  outreach  lonL'.  in- 
OMolating  fibres  of  protoplasm,  combining  the  whole 
faodbr  into  a  living  netwoi^  TUt  aanooMniMiit.  how- 
etar,  ia  questioned. 


Tet  in  esitani  tinoes  this  fibrom  outgrowth  of  oell- 

structove  is  undeniably  pmsent.  It  exists  in  the  cells 
of  nerve-ganglia  as  delicate  hair>  or  r<M)tlets.  These 
are  pmbably  prolon^'atioiis  of  the  inter-ecU  fibrils,  and 
they  appear  to  form  the  gangliar  termination  oi'  the 
sensor}'  nerv  es,  being  gathered  into  fibrous  bundles  and 
surrounded  by  a  medullary  sheath.  Tlie  motor  iierves, 
on  the  eontrar\%  appear  to  leave  the  cells  as  distinct, 
single  fibrca  In  the  outward  tenninations  of  the 
nerve-fibres  there  are  indications  of  a  similar  contin- 
uation with  ecll-fibrii.s.  The  delicate  endings  of  the 
nerves  enter  cell-like  structures  in  man^'  of  the  .s<!nsory 
ner\°e-endings.  In  the  muscle  terminations  of  the 
motor  nerves  a  similar  c<mdition  appean,  Gerlaeh 
asserts  that  ia  the  voluntan-  or  striped  muscles  the 
nerve  ends  in  minute  fibrils,  which  peaetiate  the 
muscle-cells.  In  the  unstriped  mnseMS  the  nerves 
subdivide  til  fiinn  a  vety  delicate  intni-niusctilar  net- 
work IV.inkenhau.ser  traee<l  minute  fibrils  from  this 
net  Work  into  ibe  substance  of  the  muwle-cell.  cn<ling, 
as  he  lielieved,  in  its  nucleolus.  But  Arnold  assert* 
that  a  fihunaot  18  continuous  through  the  cell  and 
r^oina  tha  natunrlK  without.  Thus  the  oeU-aodeoSf 
or  nndeohis,  seems  to  be  the  nodal  point  of  a  fine 
intni-muscular  network  of  nerve-fibrils. 

The.se  facts  s<'em  to  show  an  intimate  relation 
Ix-tween  the  cell-til  ril  and  the  ner\ i  -fibn^,  and  indicate 
that  the  former  is  the  primitive  Ibrm  of  the  latter.  In 
the  evolution  of  animal  structure  it  is  fiossible  that  the 
oell-fibril  became  prolon)^  beyond  the  cell-surface, 
poesiUy  serrine  as  a  sensitive  prolongation,  and  event- 
ually developed  into  the  nerve,  which  in  the  higher 
animals  is  the  connecting  link  between  cell-masses,  and 
particularly  between  the  muscular,  the  epitheli.il.  and 
the  ganglionic  organs  of  the  l)ody.  This  view  is  hypo- 
thetical, yet  it  points  in  the  direction  to  which  discovery 
seems  tendiug.  Certainly,  the  fibre,  as  an  element  of 
cell  and  of  aabasl  itniotare,  ia  growing  into  greater 
importance  with  aveiy  new  advanee  in  microscopic 
discovery.  (c.  M. ) 

CEIjLULOrD,  an  artificial  material  used  in  the  arts 
a.s  a  Bulwtitutc  for  ivorj',  horn,  anilwr,  and  other  natural 
products.  Materials  resembling  celluloid  have  been 
made  under  various  names  since  1855,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  All  the  methods  of  making  it, 
whether  it  is  called  parkesine,  xyknine,  or  oellaJoid,  are 
easentialh*  the  same.  Cotton  or  other  vogetable  fime  is 
treated  first  with  acids  to  produce  pymxyline,  and  this 
ii  tn-ated  with  camphor  and  other  solvents  to  produce 
a  .s<jh<i  elastii-  sul>slance  that  resembles  ivorj'.  None 
of  the  experiments  appear  to  have  l>een  commercially 
successful  until  18G9.  In  that  year  .1.  W.  IfyMt,  Jr., 
and  I.  S.  Hyatt  obtained  a  patent  on  an  mpravea 
method  of  treating  pyroxylinc,  and  soon  after  the 
name  "celluloid"  was  anplietl  to  the  material  as  now 
manufiutured.  Since  tiiat  time  over  ninety  patents 
have  been  obtained  on  the  applications  of  c«  lluloid,  the 
procetis  of  making  it,  and  the  miu-hinerv  used  in  its 
manufacture.  All  the  celluloid  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  made  by  one  companiy,  and  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  eellnloid  used  in  Europe  la  made  by  an  associate 
compan;^  at  Paria  All  the  processes  are  patented,  and 
the  aetails  of  the  manufacture  are  held  as  trade  secrets. 
The  quality  of  the  material  has  In-en  steadily  imjiroved 
and  its  cost  greatly  reduced.  This  h;»s  led  to  it.s  gcn- 
cnd  introduction,  and  it  is  now  used  in  large  ouan- 
tities  in  nearly  ever>'  trade.  The  basis  of  eelluloia  is  a 
fine  (piality  of  tissue-paper  submitted  to  the  lu-tion  of 
solphono  and  nitcto  acitis.  The  solventa  and  poloriog* 
matter  are  added  to  the  pyroxylinc  under  the  tnfluenos 
of  steam  heat  and  pressure.  It  can  be  moulded  into 
any  form  by  steam  ranging  in  temperature  from  -12° 
to  :'>(K/  Fahr.,  and  can  DO  planed  or  tuned  into  thin 
sheel^  when  cold. 

In  appearance,  crude  or  nncolorod  celluloid  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  color  both  bjr  reflected  and  transmitted  light, 
and  m  tlun  abeeta  is  quite  transparent  It  rensts  not 
and  cold  water  and  the  more  common  adds  and  alkaliea 
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It  can.  howrvcr,  be  dia»)lv(v]  in  strong  alcohol  orspirita 
ut  (Muiplior.  Celluloid  in  li;ird.  touph.  eWtic,  and 
sliv'iiil.N  liiMvii-r  tlimi  watiT.  It  luiriis  tiicly  witli  a 
brijjht  fl»iao  and  black  Htuokc.  ami  a  wliite 

»A  sbowinff  •  fibrous  character  Ii  <-.iu  be  jioUahod, 
nwn,  tarnea,  ciirvfld|juid  olaniMl,  and  in  phisuo  under 
heat  Mid  pressure.  The  addition  of  oobnng-materialB 
cuuaeH  it  to  resemble  paivhtuoiit.  jet,  shell,  ivor>'.  bone, 
tortoise-shell,  a^L^ate,  coral,  amber.  iiuilsMjhitc.  and  other 
natural  pniducts.  It  is  much  ^irnnji  r  lliaii  nhuc  tA' 
tiivm,  and  lighter  and  less  liable  to  warp  and  split  «)r 
tamiah  vaAat  tbo  iotlueme  of  the  atoMipbeve.  The 
oulon  are  penoMieot,  and  the  material  is  mora  durable 
thao  the  natoffai  aubataiMMti  it  is  deaigned  to  replace. 
It  iri  stronger  than  hazd  rubber,  though  MHievhat  more 
costly. 

('ell  ilnid  was  fit>t  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivorj'  in 
waking  biUiard-imlU.  Its  many  valuable  protierties 
qttickly  led  t4)  other  UMes.  and  it  is  now  used  in  place  of 
horn,  shell,  bune,  amber^  wood,  paper^  and  glat«.  It 
is  used  in  makinir  imitation  jeweuy,  piano-kevs,  knife, 
mimjr,  bru^h,  atid  umbrella  handles,  harness  trimming, 
rulers,  chessmen,  ami  parts  of  musical,  dental,  and  pho- 
tojir.iphic  iii.struaifiits  and  a[)i>ariittLs.  Its  liL'lil tiesrf, 
deauuoeas,  and  rcadincist  to  Uike  uolor  and  |>ulitili  led 
to  ita  intnxluction  as  a  sutwtitute  fur  linen  in  cuffs  and 
ooUais,  and  it  ia  largely  VMni  for  this  puriKK^e.  By  the 
latest  methods  of  manufacture  linen  is  coven  •!  on  lioth 
sides  with  a  transparent  film  of  celluloid,  and  the 
finished  pfiods  have  all  the  appearance  of  linen.  Cel- 
luloid \n&U>>  ii.so<i  a.s  :i  basis  Tor  cmery-whecIs  and  a 
foundation  tor  pearl  and  other  buttons.  (c.  b.  ) 

CEHBTKRlEB  in  A-MKBtCA.  The  present  mode  of 
Pee  Vol.  V.  di.s|Mwin>r  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  the 
p.  2sr>  Am!  ( 'uited  States  v,  with  few  exceptions,  in- 
g^i^tp.  *g  huniation.  or  eoniniittiiifr  the  bodies  to  the 
earth.  C<)mpamtively  few  are  placed  in 
vaull.s,  cutac'nuli^.  (ir  hricK  ^'rav  t-s.  wliilc  a  still  less,  and 
c\n\w  iiHonsiili  ruKIc,  number  are  disiKwed  of  by  incin- 
cnition.  »hii(ni;.di  great  efforts  have  been  made  during 
the  past  decade  to  introduoe  cremation  in  America  as  ' 
well  as  in  Europe. 

Ccniftcnos  in  Aiiitrica  are  conducted  on  various 
j>lans.  A  nunilHT  fjf  thcw  are  under  the  control  of 
city  authorities,  wliilf  others  arc  tlic  jiropi  rty  nl'n  lii!'- 
ious  communities.  The  largest  and  mo«t  succcssfidly 
manaL'ed  of  these  institutions  are,  homver,  those  estab- 
lished by  private  euterprisSi  where  every  owner  of  a 
family  bunal-plot  is  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and 
where  the  entire  income  is  devoted  to  the  improvement 
and  perpetual  care  of  the  erounds. 

W  hile  large  EuM]Haii  i  itiis  liavc  thousands  of  acres 
devoted  to  splendid  public  nark.s.  ouue  has  a  rural  cem- 
etery that  wdl  c<impare  with  those  near  Botston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  or  Cincinnati.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  this  century  the  American  cemeteries  have 
justly  grained  the  r(>putation  of  being  the  mo*t  l>eauti- 
ilil  in  the  world.  Tlie  practice  of  substituting  the  cre- 
ations of  the  art  of  landscafM' trardcninir  fur  the  Mi  ak 
and  neglected  aspect  of  a  mere  graveyard  wns  adopted 
in  America  about  the  same  time  as  it  began  to  <wtain 
in  England. 

Wc  shall  here  mention  briefly  the  v  rim  ipal  cemeteries 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

\rir  Englntui. — Mount  Auburn  Cemeten .  near  the 
city  of  Boston,  ^vas  c.-taM'slH'd  ii)  I>M1,  ami  is.  cori^e- 
nuentlv,  the  first  rural  i^'iuetcrj'  (»t  any  iminirtance  on 
tJie  AiiK  riraii  continent.  It  contains  an  area  of  125 
acres  of  native  woodland,  with  (at  this  time)  over  2;{.(N)() 
interments.  The  principal  eminenceof  tliis  area,  which 
is  cmwned  witli  a  roiind  tow«'r  r>'J  feet  in  height  and 
built  of  sinoDtli  liairiinered  jrninite,  wn'cs  us  a  land- 
mark  liv  wha'li  this  crini-tcn'  i-aii  he  id'  iititicii  from  a 
great  distance,  and  commands  oii«>  ul  tlic  tiiicst  pros- 
pects ia  the  enviroos  of  Boston.  The  large  munlK-r  of 
eostly  monuments  erected  on  individual  lots  shows  the 
interest  wbieh  the;  people  of  Bostmi  take  in  their  pio- 
neer oemeteiy.  The  laineK  oemeteiy,  however,  in  the 


vicinity  of  Boston  is  Forest  Hills,  established  in  1«4S. 
lu-unuiiu  over  2JM  acres  of  beautifully  situated  fruucj<ii», 
with  over  18,(>U0  interments  up  to  this  time.  Wood- 
land Cemeteipr  oonuins  1(X»  acres,  and  was  dediuitefl  as 
a  place  of  bnnal  in  1  I .  Cedar  Gruve  and  Mount  H(.i(« 
cemeteries  are  under  the  care  of  the  citj  autburitte«, 
the  former  containing  40  acres  and  the  latter  lOU  acnes. 
The  Newton  (  VincU'ry  i.->  alsn  situated  ne.ir  Boston.  U 
contains  HO  aero,  and  wab  established  in  1800. 

('tidar  Ilil!  Ceuictery  is  located  about  3  miles  from 
the  city  of  Hartford,  Cunn.  The  grounds  wei«  laid  out 
by  .Jacob  Weidenmann  in  iHtio,  and  oomaeraated  to 
burial  pnipoeea  in  1868.  It  contains  an  ana  of 
acres  of  beautifully  situated  grounds.  Many  aubstaa- 
tial  and  tasteful  improvements  huvi'  Ih  <  n  made  bf  the 
cuqmration  as  well  as  by  the  owners  ui  lots. 

tswitn  Pnitit  (ViiK  tery,  near  the  city  of  Pro\'idcnoe, 
II.  1.,  was  incorporated  in  M^6^  and  contains  an  ares 
of  250  acres  oi'  imdufaitinK  simI  diTeesafied  grouiids,  vrith 
many  beautiful  unprovemeotsi 

Evergreen  Cemetery,  at  New  Haven,  (!ovn.,  was 
dedi<;ated  in  1S49,  and  wmtains  aV^oiit  in  acn-s. 

Nfw  York. — Greenwooii  ( Vincicry,  oti  Ixm^' L^lsnd, 
near  Hrooklyii,  was  in<  <irp<iniieil  in  ls:'>.  Init  no  inter- 
ment was  made  till  1842.  The  gnmnds  c-umpnse  450 
acres,  and  over  210,0(H)  interments  have  been  made 
within  its  prednotA  In  nsturol  boan^i  daborate  isa* 
pruvements,  and  oostiv  monuments  it  is  the  first  eem- 
etery  in  the  United  f?tate.s.  Twenty  miles  of  avenues 
and  8evcnt<^en  miles  of  liKitjmtlis  have  U'l  ti  constructed, 
:u)d  over  I't.OiHI  monunu'iits  and  lu'adstoiic.s  have  In  cn 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This  cemetery  has 
five  entrances.  The  northern  or  main  entrance  is  built 
of  New  Jersev  freestone,  and  is  132  ieet  long  by  40  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  centni  pinnaele  106  feet  in  height 
The  iithce  hiilldingH  Qrc  c«>nnecte<l  with  this  entrance. 
The  aiu^t  noted  luonuiuents  to  be  seen  here  are  the 
Firemen's,  the  Soldiers',  the  Pilot*'.  I>c  Witt  Clinton's. 
Horace  (Jreeley's.  etc.  Magnificent  views  can  be  had 
from  these  grounds,  including  the  metropolis,  New  Yeifc 
harbor  and  Ixu^,  and  the  ocean  beyond. 

Woodlawn  Cemetery,  situated  on  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road near  the  junction  of  the  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven Ilailrcmd,  contains  acres.  Since  the  date  of  its 
ortranization  (isr.:;  then>  have  U-eii.  up  to  this  time, 
over  18,000  interments.  Tlie  imprtnemeiits  on  these 
grounds  are  chiefly  made  in  ammlance  with  the  park 
or  lawn  plan.  The  grounds,  like  most  of  the  «>ther 
burial-places  in  the  United  States,  are  exempted  fimn 
assessment  and  public  taxes.  Cypress  Hill  (.'enictery 
is  locate<l  on  lj()ng  Island,  and  oomprisi-s  nearly  4oi> 
acres.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  1848.  and  by 
its  charter  is  permitted  to  hold  5(X}  acres  of  grounds 
Over  110,0(K)  interments  hhve  lioen  made  since  its  or- 
ganization. Evergreen  Cemetery  is  situated  about  3 
miles  from  Brooklyn.  It  was  opened  for  burial  ptn<- 
poses  in  18.51,  and  contains  340  acres,  with  over  66,000 
ititerments.  Calvary  Cemetery  is  the  rrincinal  Rooian 
Catlioiie  (  enicierj'  in  the  vicinity  of  Nt  \v  York,  and 
over  4(M>,tn>t>  bodies  have  been  interred  therein  since  it 
was  opened  in  1848.  The  grounds  cover  an  an-a  of 
more  than  lOi)  acres,  and  are  divided  into  ten  seetiooa 
Tht!  Soldiers"  Monument,  erected  by  the  city  of  New 
Vork  in  ItWifi,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  this  i-emetery. 
The  fiUthcran  Cemetery  was  established  in  18.S2  by  the 
united  Taitheran  (  hurchcs  id  Ni'W  \  ork,  and  o\  cf 
]*H),UU»)  iutt;rmeuL6  have  btjcu  ma<l*i  since  it.-^  deduiation. 
The  cemeterj'  company  holds  400  acres  i  d"  around  for 
burial  purjKJscs,  one-half  of  which  is  already  impn>ved. 
There  are  many  smaller  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity. 

Near  the  city  of  Albany  there  is  an  extensive  ratal 
ei  uieit  ry,  with  over  *i4,0(X)  inteimenta.  On  the  Hod- 
s»jn  River,  near  tlie  <  ity  tjf  Troy,  is  situated  one  of  the 
lan-M-st  and  best'keiit  eemotcrics  of  the  State,  knovm  as 
( );ikwuiid  CciueterN'.  l''orest  Lawn  Cciueterj"  is  sit- 
uated near  the  city  <it  Builalo.  It  was  dedicated  in 
1800,  and  contains  an  luea  uf  250  acres,  covered  with 
\ugfi,  fiwest  tieee.  Mount  Hope  Cemeleiy,  near  fiodir 
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J  e^itablighcd  >n  1!<4.').  and  is  sifimtod  ncur  tlic 
aontnern  part  of  (lie  city.  Fort-'st  Hills  (  Vim  tciy,  nt  ur 
Utica.  is  alw)  worthy  of  niciition.  Tlii'  luast  tiMtiil  iiii- 
pn>vt  ni('tii  on  ilui^c  ^TniiniiH  is  tlio  (-oiU9er\'aU)ry  cliapel, 
whicli  ih  iiscil  tor  t'uiicral  strvitcs  in  inclement  weatber. 

I^uutf^mHia, — la  1^36,  John  Jajr  Smi^,  in  com- 
pany with  a  finr  other  enterprnhifreitlicM  ofPhilade]- 

f»hia.  laiil  out  on  tli<'  ^ank^  of  tlip  Sclmylkill  tlio  now 
ar-ljtuu'<l  liiiurvl  Hill  Ci-nu'ttTv,  vvhu-h  ctuitaiiis  alNiiit 
8*'  acn-.-.  It  was  tlim  :i  miles  N.  i>f'  tlic  rity,  tmt  i> 
now  witliiii  till'  l  ity  limits,  though  not  yet  ainiroatlu'd 
bv  buildingH.  The  wiuic  coiu[)uny  in  I^(°>9  et>labliMhed 
West  Laurel  Hill,  which  oontaiiw  over  200  acra  of  still 
more  beautiftilly  situated  gronnds,  aiul,  like  the  other, 
has  jtrovcd  vcrj'  attractive.  Bt)(h  contain  a  large  num- 
bt-r  «»f<'lcfXiint  monuments.  Mount  IVace  ami  Mount 
\  onmii  lemett  rieH.  immediately  adjoining  ]>;iun  l  Hill 
Cuuicterj",  arc  also  liand.soniily  impntvrd.  Woodlands 
Cetuetei^  is  on  the  W.  hank  uf  ila-  Schuylkill,  and  was 
laid  out  ID  IHil.  Moiuit  Muriah  (>ui«t«i;)-,  aouth-weet 
of  the  eily,  has  good  groands  which  an  rteadSj  im- 
proved. 

Allegheny  Cenieter>-,  situated  near  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, is  the  largest  runil  ccmeter)'  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
qrlvania.  It  wan  ehtahlishini  in  1^45,  and  contains  'M'<1) 
aerea.  Tlie  improvements  on  the  grounds  are  made 
much  after  the  stvie  of  the  older  cemeteries  near  the 
£aMtem  cities,  'fhe  view  j»resented  tt»  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  in  all  directions  from  the  highest  point  in  this 
peiiictery  is  surpa-ssinply  beautiful,  including  the  Alle- 
gheny and  MoriotiL'ahela  rivers. 

X)  ir  Jf /w;!/.— Fairuiount  Cemetery,  near  Newark,  is 
prohahly  the  iK-st  known  burial-place  in  this  State.  It 
wa.*^  incorporated  in  1855,  and  contains  about  60  acres 
of  dry  and  ^^^kiidy  soil. 

ASoHiherti^iitatei.—Gnea  Moottt  CaaMtetr.  near  the 
citv  of  Baltimore,  was  dedicated  in  1839.  The  prind- 
jtal  ini|irovement  on  thoe  u'rouruls  is  tht<  cbajiel,  con- 
htnii  tt  d  of  brown  siind.stone  at  a  eont  of'jMll.iHMl. 

Oak  Hill  Cemetery  is  sitnatwi  at  ( Imrifetown,  D.  C, 
about  2  miles  fh)n»  Wiushington  City,  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1849.  The  gntunds  contain  an  area  of  35 
•ORB,  and  are  the  beat  kept  in  the  vioiBity  of  the 
ni^iona]  capital.  Many  Mantiflil  aowmmto  hare 
been  ere<  ted  within  its  boideii*  abo  a  Oothie  ebapel 

for  finieral  services. 

HdllywiiiMl  ( 'i-nu  ti'ry.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  lia.s  In'on 
usetl  :us  a  hurial-plaue  since  IK47,  and  contains  at  this 
time  an  area  of  95  acres  of  undulating  surface,  well  cov- 
ered with  native  ftncst  treea.  The  oame  Ud^wood  is 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  hollv  trees  which  grow 
here  to  tireat  iierfi  riii III.  The  J^/.f/i-"'/' f  rpymilitfnrti 
also  flourishes  lu  n  .  and  eontributcs  much  to  tlie  beauty 

of  the  lands,  ape.    In  these gToonde over 80,000 iotef- 

uients  have  been  made. 

Ma.i:nolia  Cemetery,  just  N.  of  Charleston^  S.  C  is 
the  fineet  in  that  viuiuity,  though  many  distiQgitished 
citixons  are  buried  in  the  graveyard  attaehed^to  8t 

Pliilili's  Cbundi  in  the  eity. 

HunaveniMii'  Cemetery  is  situated  on  a  hraiu  h  of  the 
."^aNannah  l!i\ir.  iliiiit  I  miles  frum  the  eity  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  One  bundn-il  years  ago  it  was  tlu'  ciiuntr}  - 
Beat  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and  was  laid  nut  with 
wide  avenues  and  planted^  with  native  live-oaks,  it 
has  since  become  the  burial-pUee  of  the  prominent 
families  of  Savannah,  whose  memorial  monnmenta  add 
to  its  M)lenm  U-auty. 

The  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  are  espeeiallv  tmiahle. 
Owing  to  the  very  moist  iiatun*  of  the  soil  the  tond« 
are  plai'cd  alH>ve  gn)unil ;  most  of  them  are  stnicturcs 
about  S  feet  high,  consisting  of  cells  just  lar^e  enough 
to  ailmit  a  coflin.  Atter  the  funen»l  cernumies  are  per- 
fonuiKl  the  opening  is  briekcHl  uj).  an  i  ireneniliy  a 
marlile  tablet  with  appMpriate  inseriidiiiu  i^  ])Iaeed  over 
the  vault.  Soni-'  "i  the  tnmlis  are  eialnirate  strm-tures 
of  marble.  The  eemeu  ri<  s  Ih  ymid  the  eity  limits  are 
beautifid  with  the  magnolia.  >  yprt>«s.  and  willow  trtrs, 
as  well  as  abundance  of  flowera.   On  All  Saints'  and 


\]]  Souls*  Days  (Nov.  1  and  2)  the  ptniplc  of  New 
Orleans  visit  the  cemeteries  and  dei  k  the  t<imbs  with 
ilowi  rs,  immortcliwi,  and  other  tokens  of  remembranee. 

Ehuwood  Cemetery  is  probably  the  liesi  knowTi 
burial-ground  in  the  .State orTenneasee.  It  is  situated 
near  the  city  of  Mcmphia,  was  inoorjoorated  in  lUb'Z, 
and  contains  about  HO  acres  of  woodland,  chiefly  oak 
and  elm.  Mount  Olivet  Ccimtiry  is  situated  near 
Nashviili',  and  is  the  next  iariiest  cemetery  in  that 
Stale 

Cave  Hill  Cemeter>',  near  [..ouisville,  is  the  largest 
and  best  kept  eemcterj-  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  It 
was  incorporated  in  IS45,  and  contains  over  2tH.)  acres 
of  wellMmproved  grounds.  Individual  burial  lots  are, 
in  most  instances,  surrounded  by  low  stone  walls.  The 
cities  «»f  Krankfort  and  l>exini.'ton  in  the  same  State 
have  also  large  and  well-kept  cenieteries. 

Ohio. — Spring  Grove  Cemeterj ,  near  Cincinnati,  Wiis 
opened  for  burud  pvipoees  in  1K45.  It  now  contains 
an  area  of  600  acres,  and  is  thcrefon?  the  largest  ceme- 
tery in  America.  The  original  plan  of  improvement 
was  made  by  the  late  John  Notnian.  much  after  the 
style  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  at  I'hiladel^diia.  of  which 
he  wa.s  also  the  designer.  Sim-e  1  n.'>4  the  impr  "  ron  nts 
have  been  conducted  on  a  new  plan,  known  under  ihe 
n  uni'  of  the  '*  jjark  system. *"  intriMluced  by  A.  Straueh. 
The  numerous  springs  and  ancient  groves  of  trees  sng- 
gested  the  name  of  Spring  Grove.  Although  snrpaased 
in  the  costliness  of  her  monuments  by  many  other 
cemeteries,  yet  to  the  lover  of  nature  Sjjring  (Jrove  is 
more  delightful  and  satist'aetory.  Its  luidulations  of 
green  turf,  its  bnjad  aveimes,  and  its  rare  and  stately 
tn^es  unite  the  elegance  of  a  park  vith  the  pensive 
beauty  of  a  bttrial-pla<  e. 

Lake  View  Cemetery,  sioiated  near  the  city  of  Cleve- 
Und,  is  the  next  krgeet  burial-plaoe  in  the  Slate  of 
Ohio.  It  was  laid  out  in  1870.  and  contains  the  re- 
mains of  President  (Jarfield.  This  cenietcrj'  lakes  its 
name  from  the  lieautiful  views  obtained  of  l^ukc  Erie 
from  its  liighcst  point.  Rivenside  ('emetery  i.s  also 
located  near  this  city,  and  was  dedicated  m  1875. 
Woodlawn  Ccmetoy  »  situated  near  the  tkf  of  TUedot 
and  is  of  still  mora  raoent  origin. 

/h(2miimi.— Crown  HiS  Oemetery,  near  the  eity  of 
Indianapolis,  is  the  largest  and  tiest  kept  eeuielery  in 
Indiana.  It  waa  dedicated  as  a  burial-place  in  1H<>3. 
and  contaiaa  an  sna  of  360  aorea  of  mofltiy  level 
groutid. 

.l/(.«oi/r/.— Belle  Fontaine  Cemeteiy  is  dtuatdl  near 
the  uty  of  Louk  It  contains  an  area  of  332  acres 
of  fa«ra^fh]  woodland,  ehieQy  oak.   It  ««•  eataUiahed 

in  1H49.  and  is  the  largest  and  beat-known  oemeteiy 

in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

MicJiv/iiii .  —  Near  the  eity  of  Hetroit  is  ^^iHnlmerti 
Ccmeter}',  whit  h  wjis  established  in  1869.  and  contains 
an  area  of  '2(H)  acres  of  grounds  well  adapted  to  ihe 
purpoaes  for  which  tiiey  have  been  eooaeorated. 

iUfnou. — In  the  environs  of  Chicago  we  find  three 
large  rural  cemeteries.  Hose  Hill  Cemeter>'.  e.«tablish«Ml 
in  is  situated  on  the  Milwaukee  division  of  the 

Cliieago  and  North-western  Hailmad.  and  eontains 
aljout  2.i0  acres.  Uraceland  Cemetery,  fronting  on  the 
(Jreen  Bay  road,  was  incorporai<  d  in  isfil.  Oakwo<^l 
Cemetery  was  established  in  lt'<<i4,  and  contains  about 
34)0  acres.  It  is  situated  on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 
Oak  Ilidge  Cemeti-ry  is  situated  near  the  city  of  Sj)ring- 
field.  It  was  eonstrrated  in  1H»)(I,  and  c<tntain»  75  acres 
id*  wiKxlland.  In  these  grounds  is  the  maiLsoletun  con- 
taining the  remains  of  the  martyred  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

H'uooiunV --Forest  Home  Cemetery,  situated  near 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  contains  an  area  of  200  acres. 
These  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  skill, 

and  are  ajiproaehed  bv  a  wide  avenue. 

( 'ali/'nnii'i.  —  litiiie  ^lountain  Ci  tneter>"  Was  the  nriir- 
inal  burial-phu-e  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Franeiseo.  and 
is  in  many  resptn  ts  unsur|>as8ed  for  splendid  hn-ation, 
paitioularly  in  the  beautiM  views  over  the  city,  bay 
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Mountain  View  Cemcton-  is  situated  near 
Oakland,  and  was  laid  out  by  Fro«l.  I^w  OluiBted  in 
l*^('i,'>  It  is  a  l>iiriiil-|iliu»'  tor  l'rutff;tani.«  Catholire, 
and  llt-lirt-WH.  Laurel  IliU  Cemctci^  ia  another  of  thi; 
prim  i  I  ml  burial-plaoM  in  the  viouiitjr  of  the  Golden 
Gau-l'itv. 

C'Untuhi. — Mount  Royal  Cemeterj'  h  at  (hi.-*  time 
the  larKest  and  best-kept  ruml  burial-place  iu  the 
IKiniiniun  of  Canada.  Situated  about  2  niiirs  friini 
till'  rity  III"  .Miiiiliral.  it  cmilainH  an  area  <<f  I'lT  uoros 
of  b«  uutitully  iiiHlulalitii;  gn)und8.  Thit*  n mctory  wa> 
eHtublihlied  in  Is/il,  and  over  22,000  interments  have 
been  made  within  its  lN  >ini(iari('«  Hince  that  time.  Many  ^ 
substantial  niproveni<.ni.s  iuive  been  nnde  on  private 
borial-loto;  most  of  tiiem,  bowerer,  ere  ennounded 
with  Tarioui  kinda  of  enckeures,  aa  was  formeriy  the 
ca.M-  in  ilir  uUiiT  cenieterios  in  tlic  United  Staten.  The 
biiii  liiiLs  at  till'  entranc-e  to  tliesc  jrrnunds  contain  tlie 
n  >i.li  iirr  ot  I  lie  su|)enuten(lent,  &ho  nwuia  lor  the 
tnuiKK  tmn  of  the  bnmnei^s  of  the  eemeler>'  and  the 
aoooniini)dation  of  vimtors.  One  larf;c  room  k  •!■> 
psoTided  for  ooceaiowU  fiuenJ  servMea.  In  coneo 
qnenee  of  the  extreme  cold  weather  duriog  the  win- 
ter nmiidiH  the  n mains  nf  the  dead  are  drpo«ited  in 
two  spaeioMs  [luljlic  vatilts  Hituated  u  Hhort  di«tanee 
from  the  entnuire,  win  re  thoy  remain  until  Bprinfr. 

Mount  iienuon  Cemeteiy  is  situated  about  3  milea 
from  tbo  of  Qu^ee.  It  was  chartered  in  1848, 
and  contains  35  aem,  villi  over  eOOO  interaianta. 
Many  private  krta  are  adorned  with  costly  momnnentK 
and  tomba.  As  is  the  cajw  in  Montn'ul  tlic  di  m  !  are 
here  al»o  dejKJsitfd  in  a  vauh  during  tiie  winter,  await- 
ing final  interment  in  the  spring. 

»eariy  all  of  the  public  pliufs  to  which  we  have 
referred,  usually  termed  rural  or  ganlen  cemeteries, 
am  very  favonuib  aitaatod  and  well  managed.  A 
hnifte  nnmber  of  than  are,  however,  sadly  diafif^red 
by  objjTtH  that  should  find  no  iilace  amonp  tlie  bnni<  s 
of  the  dead.  I'erniittinp  r)wners  of  lol«  to  enclose  tin  ir 
burial  plat.s  separately,  either  with  wood,  stone,  inm. 
or  bed):e  fences;  to  erect  as  many  tombetonca  therein 
aa  they  please ;  to  plant,  indiscriminate^,  all  aorta  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  othorwisa  enenonber  the 
craves  of  their  dead  with  varieties  of  olgeets  and  puer- 
ile ornamentation. — has  cost  many  cemetery  associations 
larire  sums  of  muney,  l)esides  defaeintr  and  destroyinir 
tlieir  otherwise  beautiful  irrounds.  Tlii>  ^r\|l■  nt  ]>vn- 
miscuoua  and  tasteless  decoration  of  the  resting-place.s 
of  the  dead  is  also  ver>'  much  calculated  to  pen'ert  taste 
and  imbue  the  minds  of  the  people  with  false  idess.  To 
escajie  these  defects  in  the  adornment  of  our  mral  cem- 
etenes.  the  board  of  directors  of  Sprinir  Qrove  Cemeterj*, 
near  Cincinnati,  in  1S.')C>,  at  the  sutijrcstion  of  Adolph 
PtraMcdi,  reconinicnilcil  to  the  owners  nt'  lot.s  certain 
reforms,  which,  although  at  tirst  much  opposed,  have 
since  l;een  ^dually  carried  into  cflPect,  not  on|y  in 
Spring  Grove,  but  also  in  several  other  cemetcriee 
throughout  the  country.  The  object  of  these  reforms 
is  to  reconcile  the  essential  requirements  of  a  mral 
burial-place  with  true  landscape  art,  and  thus  to  real- 
ise a.s  far  as  |K)e>8ible  the  ideal  of  u  rural  ceOMteiy. 
The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Stniuch  were  these : 

1.  No  indiviihuil  burial-lot  .should  \ye-  enclosed  by  an^ 
kiiiil  <if  fi'iuf,  liut  proper  landmarks  nhould  l>e  anbati- 
tuu  d,  bearing  the  name  of  the  owucr  and  the  number  of 
the  lot  thereon,  to  be  plMx-d  at  each  eoner  of  the  lot  and 
level  with  the  iturnmudiu^  ftrouuds. 

2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  unsightly  crowding  of  tomb* 
•tonea,  which  gives  many  of  our  bent  cemeUiriea  tbo  ap- 
praranre  uf  a  Htone-cnttcr's  Mtabliabment,  only  one  man- 
ument  may  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  each  lot,  ao  tbaft  the 
graves  of  the  family  ran  be  located  avouBd  (he  nmianenti 
thus  saving  the  exix-uso  of  head-  and  fiKift-elooes  to  eaeh 
nave.  When,  however,  gnve-msiks  or  Index-stonea  are 
dealted.  they  ara  to  be  pfaused  at  the  feet  ot  the  gravea,  and 


under  the  control  of  the  cemetery  anthoritiea.  It  wa«  al'<n 
■uggested  to  reserve  all  corner  lots  at  the  Jnoetiou  of  »r- 
enaea  for  the  planting  6f  deciduous  forest  treea,  in  order 
to  overeone  the  nxinutony  produced  by  the  usual  plaatiag 
of  evergr«^M«  on  hurial-lols,  thus  alTording  visitors  nbady 
locations  at  pnijicr  dtstancva.  Ah  most  of  the  CGiiict«ries  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States  oootaia 
the  remains  of  peraons  from  varions  part«  of  the  world,  the 
trees  of  tli>  ir  n'spective  countries  might  also,  veiyapim* 
priateJy,  K<  |  l.uited  over  or  nnar  their  grave*.  Id  tke 
cottmo  uf  tiiiic  tliere  would  thus  he  formed  extensive  ar> 
boretums,  which  would  be  far  more  attntctivo  as  well  M 
instructive  to  !,ucce«diug  generations  than  a  collection  of 
dilapidated  tonilfttones. 

In  .Hpring  Orove  Cemetery  a  number  of  prominent  dt- 
iKi'iis  have  planted  a  memorial  tree  instead  of  erecting  a 
uiununient  in  the  centre  iif  their  family  liiirial-lott*.  and 
loe«te«l  the  graves  around  tlir  Mime.  Many  Ixautiful 
nll■ll^  of  the  s.  aili  t.  tlu  laurel,  at.d  tin-  whit«-  Oiik  arc  fouud 
u>  uioiiunieutal  t  ri-i  - on  itiilividuul  lot'.  "Amont  the \«r)ou» 
prixliiel ions  w  ith  wliicli  N.itiire  ha,<  adorue<l  the  >>urfaee  of 
the  earth,"  says  tin-  i1(m|11i  nt  author  ii(  Sylra  BrilaHvicn, 
"  tioiu-  »wak<-  our  syinjiat  liii  •-  s..  ]wiw.  rtiiily  as  ihmt 
Vinerulile  tree*  which  hu\i'  hlood  tin-  l:ij»^f  I'l  nt!>~^-  ^il'tit 
wiln<^~i  «  <if  t!u'  -ui  "  I -i.-iivi-  ^'i  nerat loii.s  of  man.  to  whu*e 
rl'^iiii  v  ll^L'N  Ik  ar  XI  toiKhiii-  :i  r'-<  tuhlence  alike  in  their 
hiulilms.  their  prnne,  and  tlo  u  decay."  ia.  s 

('.  Siilioniii  f  fn-ftfrit-t. — Tn  IS,"!! I.  Congress  appropriitt'-d 
$1<»,IHX)  to  priivide  a  cemetery  near  the  eity  of  Mexico  fur 
Anii  riean  wildiers  who  had  fallen  in  hattle  or  ilud  in  or 
near  that  city,  and  for  the  interment  of  Ami  ru-an  cituwris 
who  might  die  iit  >Ie.\ico.  In  till'  following;  year  two  acres 
of  ground  w<'re  |>nr(  ha->«'l,  enclo>eil.  and  laid  out.  about 
470  interno  ntH  hemg  mad<'.  Little  el-k-  w.i-  i^oo'  (<■  tins 
ceinet«  ry  until  recent  years.  F,arly  in  the  c  oiirM  uf  the 
\\';ir  for  the  Union,  t 'onj;]i  s.-i,  resiMindiiig  to  tl.i  l,  .  Img  of 
tli<-  ]M  opIc,  din-<Ied  national  cemeteries  to  !«■  providid  for 
!  8oldier>  who  sho'iM  die  in  tli'-  ^■  rvieeof  the  country-  Thi? 
'  direction  was  rejwated  at  the  ol<jse  of  the  war.  and  fully 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  M^or-Ctcn.  M.  C. 
1  Meigs.  Q.  M.  (».  Portions  of  the  great  iKitilefields  of  the 
.  war  had  already  been  u.^^eil  for  the  burial  of  the  d>:n!,  ;ind 
tliese  were  iKiw  encloM'd  and  laid  out  uiali  i  ei  io  inl  !>  .  uia- 
(ion~,  care  being  taken  to  identify  and  ni.ii  k  tin  ;:r.iv.  -  as 
far  as  |Ht«tible.  In  other  cjus^-s  (;round  wa.-i  piircliavd  by 
the  (fovernnieiit,  and  the  IkmIicn  of  Ifnion  soldier*  were 
gftthereil  from  several  fields  into  one  cemetery.  Sui^-rin- 
tendents  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  grounds  and 
show  pro])er  attention  to  visitors.  They  are  s«;lecte<l  fn>m 
among  the  honorably  diacharged  disabled  soldiers.  The 
cemeteries  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  national 
authoritiea,  besides  the  one  in  Mexico  City,  are  chiefly  ia 
the  Southern  States,  and  arc  distributed  as  follow*:  Vir> 
giiiia,  17;Teoneaaee,7; Kentncky, 6; Louisiana.  Maryland, 
ininoi.H,  North Cbxolina, each  4;  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
Miuri,  ea4-h  3;  District  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Texas.  Kansas,  Indiana,  New  York.  Penosyl- 
vania,  New  Jersey,  each  2;  West  Virginia,  Alabema,  Iowa, 
Nebniaka,  Montwis  Indian  Territory,  each  1;  total  82. 
Thoae  haviaf  tiie  aost  nnBeieas  iatements  aie  as  M* 
lows: 


not  fnHeotaharo  the  saiflM  ef  the  frooads 
tte  vsaal  hi^thtef  the  ipafe-aumndiahoBt three erftmr 
inches),  with  the  name  of  the  deoaaaed  en  tim  top  of  the 


3.  The  planting  of  trees  and  diniha  aheaU  be  entirely 


Aiidersonville.  Oa.....  13.714 

Antietam.  Md,   4,671 

Arlington,  Va   16.2&1 

Beaufort,  8.  C   9,241 

Corinth,  Miss   5,716 

(  hnttanooga,  Tenn....  12,962 

Chalmelie.  Iji   12,511 

Fredericksburg,  Va...  l.'>,257 
(tetlysburg.  Pa. 
Hampton,  Va....< 
Jefferson 

Mo   11,490 

Little  Rock,  Ark   r>,G02 

Marietta,  Ga   10,151 


Memphia,TBttn......M.  1SJ77 

Mound  Citr,  DI  

Nashville,  Tenn   l^M 

New  Ikrne,  N.  C 
Pittsburg  f^Hidinc, 

Tenn   %^ 

Poplar  Grove,  Va  

Port  ITndson,  Li   :5.-U' 

.%.'>75  1  Richmond,  Va   f;..M'.' 

5,424  1  Salisbury.  N.  f    VZAiH 

Soldiers'  Home,  r>.  C  .j.«(e 

Stone  River,  T<  nn   6,14."< 

Vicksburg,  MIm   16.6tw 

Winchester,  Va   4.45» 


The  total  number  of  Interments  is  321,369,  indnding 
173,068  known  and  148,281  onknown.  There  are  about 
4900  known  and  ISOO  unknown  civilians,  and  6100  known 
and  3900  nnknown  Confederates.  Of  the  latter,  the  greater 
nnmber  are  buried  at  Elmira,  K.  Y.,  and  at  Finn's  Point, 
near  Salem,  N.  J.  Dedmting  thaea^  there  are  gathered  in 
the  national  eemetarics  the  mnaina  ef  nearly  auo.000  men 

tiovierament 


who  yielded  up  their  lives  in  dofenoe  ef  tte  tiovc 
which  now  gnarda  their  last  raetinf-plaem. 
The  CbMrmstaMl  Oemeteiy  at  Wamington,  D.  C, 
1st  Canreh  <  Bpiaoepeltan),  OongrMS  having 
I  lata  in  it  to  Moride  »  bnml-plaoe  for 


to  Christ 
seveiml 

The  flni  hartal 
in  18M. 


bdengi 
parchaaad 


in  1807,  and  the  uat 
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CENSUS.  The  census  of  1880  wa.s  the  tenth  census 
Bee  Vol  V  ^'^'^  under  the  directiuu  of  the  govennueot 
p.  3W  Ami  of  the  United  States.   It  was  authoriied 

•^^p.  *M  and  FCKiil»tcd  by  an  Act  of  Ocncrcss  a|>- 
wim.e<l.)-  prove<l  Man-h  3,  1879,  whi<'h  reiiuired  that 
'*  a  census  ot'ihe  poi)nIiuiuii,  wealth,  and  iii  liiHtry  ul'the 
United  States  shall  be  taken  oii  vt  tWr  ibc  date  June 
1,  1880.'  The  act  fixed  the  cast  of  the  work  at 
$3,000, UO),  but  a  much  larger  sum  was  required  for 
tlie  couiplt'tion  of  the  task,  the  amount  thus  far  ap- 
propriated by  CongTCM  fbr  the  uses  of  the  Census  Office 
beinK  $4,051,5%. 

Ail  ceubuses  of  the  Uiiilol  Statos  prcviuii.s  to  that  of 
1880  were  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
tnarahald.     The  objections  to  the  perforniiuice  by 
tlie  marshals  of  the  functions  of  Census  offioeis  were 
many  unJ  serlouB,  and  a  new  method  was  devised  for 
the  collection  of  statistics  in  1880.    The  law  required 
that  an  office  to  be  called  the  Census  Office  should  be 
establi.".hi  il  in  tin-  ni  i);irtiuent  of  the  Inieriur,  and  that 
the  cbiel"  utiicer.  to  be  entitled  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  should  be  apboiuteJ  by  the  President,  ami  lie 
ohargcd,  under  the  aircction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
luteriur,  with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  taking 
of  the  census.    The  Superintendent  so  chosen  was 
Francis  A.  Walker,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  however, 
resigned  lo  fi.n-  the  cuiiiiiletiun  ut'  flie  work,  and  w:i.- 
Buceeedeii  by  llie  fliiel'tUfrk  nl'lhe  otlice,  C.  W.  SeatMii, 
of  Washington,  1>.  C.    Subsef|uently  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Beaton  coiupellcd  t  he  recjill  of  Mr.  Walker,  under  whom 
the  filial  compilations  were  made.    The  ssluy  of  the 
Su|>erintendent  was  fixed  at  $5000  a  year,  and  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  discontinuance  of  the  office  upon 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  census. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Intorinr  wu.s  nN|uire<l,  t»n  or 
before  the  first  day  of  March,  l.sSO,  t  i  (k.iiguate  the 
number  of  supervisors  of  Census  Making;  the  places  of 
die  marshalsj  to  l>e  appointed  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. It  was  declared  that  the  total  number  of  super- 
visors should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
that  each  should  reside,  in  the  State  or  Tci  i  i(ory  in 
which  be  was  to  operate.  Upon  eacli  supervitior  de- 
volved the  duty  of  proposing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census  the  apportionment  of  his  district  into  sub- 
divisions most  convenient  for  purposes  of  enumeration ; 
of  selecting,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintcndeut, 
suitable  persons  to  make  the  enumeration  ;  of  giving 
iiecc-sarv  iii.Htriu-tioiiH  lo  these  persons,  and  of  trans- 
milting'  to  the  main  uffice  the  returns  proeiu-ed  by  the 
enutncrators.  Each  snpcrvisur,  also,  was  rcquiicil  to 
eianiiiu'  the  returns  critically,  and  to  correct  any  errors 
detectt  J  hy  him  in  the  work,  whether  of  omission  or 
commission.  The  law  designated  five  hundred  dollars 
as  the  amount  that  should  ne  paid  to  each  stipervisor 
in  compensation  I  m  hi.s  lahor. 

The  ennmerators  were  charged  with  the  t^tsk  of  visit- 
ing each  dwt  lliiii.'-house  and  family  in  each  subdivision, 
of  seeking  out  each  individual  not  ooaoected  with  a 
fiunily,  and  of  procuring  cxiict  anairars  to  all  the  que** 
tiuns  upon  the  schedules.  Indians  not  taxed  were  not 
counted  in  the  general  enumeration  of  the  population, 
but  vvt  n'  looked  after  by  special  agenl.s,  Tlie  enumer- 
ators were  paid  as  follows :  in  sufxlivisioiis  where  the 
Superintendent  deemed  such  an  allowance  sufficient 
the  oompensation  was  fixed  at  two  cents  for  each  living 
inllslNtant  00ttDted|  two  cents  ibr  each  death  reported, 
ten  cents  for  each  farm,  and  fifleeo  cents  for  each  estab- 
lishment of  productive  industry  enumerated  and  re- 
turned. No  claims  for  mileage  and  travelling  expenses 
were  allowc<l  in  sneli  subdivisions,  and  the  time  con- 
sumed by  the  i  imnierators  was  not  at  all  considiMcil  in 
estimating  their  pay.  For  all  other  subdivisions  the 
OOnpeDntion  of  enumerators  was  adjusted  with  refer- 
enoB  to  the  nature  of  the  region  canvassed,  and  the 
density  or  spanienesB  of  settlement ;  but  the  law  ex- 
pressly declared  that  "the  compensation  all<jwe<l  to 
any  enumerator  in  any  district  east  of  the  one-hun- 
diedth  meridiatt  diall  notesoeed  an  avenge  of  four  dol- 


'  lars  a  day  of  ten  hours'  actual  field  work,  each ;  and 
the  oum|)eiisatiun  aUo\#ed  to  any  eniunerator  in  a^y 
district  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian  shall  not 
exceed  six  dollars  a  working  day  of  equal  length." 

It  was  re<iuired  that  no  subdivision  should  have  a 
population  in  exei  ss  of  four  thousand,  Jiccorviing  to  the 
census  of  1.ST0,  with  this  e.xtvption  :  that  in  the  States 
and  Territories  admitted  to  the  Union  sitice  1870,  the 
Supervisors  were  allowed  to  ajipoint  additional  enomer> 
ators  in  esses  where,  in  their  judgment,  the  oentus 
oould  not  properly  be  taken  in  thirty  days,  by  reaimn 
either  of  the  increase  of  population,  or  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  ilistrict^ 

The  boundaries  of  all  subdivisions  were  rei^uircd  to 
be  clearly  described  by  civil  divisions,  rivers,  roads, 
public  surveys,  or  other  lines  easy  to  be  distinguished. 
In  aooordance  with  this  demand,  the  Census  Office  Uiid 
down  the  fuUowing  rules  for  the  guidance  of  snpervison 
in  outlining  their  subdivisions: 

1.  In  no  ea.sc  is  a  part  of  one  county  to  be  joined  in 
an  enumeration  district,  with  another  county,  or  any 
part  thereof 

'2.  In  no  case  will  a  town  (New  England),  or  town- 
ship  (Middle  and  Western  States  generallv),  or  ward 
of  a  parish  (Louisiana),  or  mi|itia  district  (Georgia),  or 
.  "hundred"  (Delaware),  or  election  district,  or  niagis- 
Si  iial  district,  or  prcH'iiict,  or  beat,       joined,  in  an 
enumeration  di.stricl,  with  a  fractional  part  of  another 
J  town,  or  township,  or  militia  district,  etc.  In  the  ctiscs 
I  (mainly  found  in  the  newly-settled  States)  when;  more 
than  one  such  civil  division  is  taken  to  form  an  enumer- 
ation district,  the  whole  of  each  of  such  oivil  division 
so  taken  must  he  included. 

.3.  In  general,  every  town,  township,  militia  district, 
or  other  {>ernianent  civil  division  of  tlie  (x»unty,  should 
bo  constituted  an  enumeration  district,  if  the  estimated 
population  thereof  exceeds  seven  or  eight  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  only  reason  which  the  Census  Office 
could  recognize  as  sufficient  for  making  such  a  civil 
division  a  part  of  a  larger  enumeration  district,  would 
be  the  iinpossiliiiity  nl'^n  uring  a  competent  and  trustf> 
worthv  enumerator  within  its  own  limits. 
1  4.  the  enumeration  districts  must  lie  made  small 
enough  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  canvass  within 
jthe  time  set  bjr  Oongress.  To  this  end,  supcr\isors 
will  be  expected  to  exercise  their  best  Judginent  in  good 
'  faith.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  can  be  enumer- 
ated within  the  time  allowed  by  the  law,  will  vary 
jrreatly  according  to  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
district  ami  the  density  or  .sparseness  of  settlement. 
In  rich  agricultural  regions  2U00,  or  even  .Umm) 

,  inhabitants  may  safely  be  embnesd  in  an  Oimnenition 
I  district.  As  settlements  become  more  Sparse,  and  i  he 
'  difficnlty  of  travel  increases,  a  smaller  amount  of  pojin- 
laf  i'  n  -Ik'uM  lie  end)raced  within  ennmeratiiin  distrieis; 
.  for  which  jdirpose  it  will  frequently  be  ne<'cs.sary  to 
divide  mihtia,  election,  or  magisterial  districts,  beats, 
precincts,  or  wards  of  parishes,  in  States  where  the 
town  or  township  system  does  not  exist;  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  found  neoessaiy  to  divide  towns  and 
townships  to  secure  prompt  enumeration.  Wherever 
this  is  (lone,  the  division  should  Ik;  by  some  dearly- 
niarkeil  Imundary,  a.s  a  stream  or  a  eounty  nad.  It  is 
ol'more  importance  that  the  line  ot  Meinareation  slioidd 
be  clear  and  unmistakable  than  that  the  two  di&txicts 
thus  formdl  should  he  exactly  equal,  either  in  tenrilo- 
rial  extent  or  in  the  amount  of  population. 

5.  In  cities  having  over  10,0(K)  inhabitants  by  the 
census  of  1870,  .  .  .  an  active,  intelligent  eininierator 
♦•an  easily  take  from  L'lXl  to  ;J(X)  names  per  day,  at 
least  after  the  first  day  or  two.  The  ennin<Mation 
districts,  therefore,  may  be  ajd'ely  nnule  to  embrace 
an  estimated  population  of  from  JdOO  to  25fK).  Th^ 
should  seldom  l>e  allowed  to  exceed  the  higher  number. 

The  Census  Office  suggested  to  Supervisors  thatcWT* 
tuin  <l;i.H,s(  -.  of  persons  inij-'ht  he  rcfriirdi'il  as  having 
1  special  qualifications  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
1 01  enumemlfliii  Township  siseason  and  other  local 
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olBeerj  were  umed  ■•  likely  to  makci  e<nM\  onumer- 
aton.  because  they  are  aci{uaintud  witli  the  tiaiueii, 
mjiikMifcs.  (Mx-n pat  ions,  ami  personal  chaructcmtics  of 
the  people  of  their  respective  townships.  PostiuasterB 
M  ediall  utfieeH,  uuuntt>'  physicians,  and  schtMluiastere 
were  meatiuDed  ae  bong  also  weal  qualUied  Ibr  the 
work. 

Till-  l;nv  ini[>'>s<'il  penalties  upon  Supervisors  and 
eiiuui«nitors  t'^r  iietrlwt  of  ihity.  t'ur  meiviug  lees  or 
rowanis,  ami  for  making;  false  returns ;  and  upon  per- 
auns  over  liU  years  of  a^e  who  shoidii  refuse  to  give  to 
the  pioper  umoers  the  infonuation  asked  for. 

It  was  declared  that  the  work  of  enuuieration  for  the 
census  of  1HS()  should  l>cpin  on  the  firet  Monday  of 
Jiiiu!,  ami  sli'Mil'l  1n'  i-.ini| Ji'lc'i.      tar  ;is  it  rclutol  to 

f)ii])ulation,  oil  or  Ixturf  tlie  tir>(  day  of  July  ntxt  f  •!- 
owing  ;  but  in  cities  having  over  ten  thousami  inliahi- 
taiit.s  tiie  ctiunieraiiuM  waa  to  be  (Nunpleto<l  within  two 
we^-ks  thmi  the  firat  Monday  in  June.  The  iHupoee 
of  the  law  in  this  reaped  was  fulfilled,  and  the  oetiaus 
of  ]M)pulatinn  was  taken  in  a  shorter  time  than  ever 
Ix  lurc  in  the  history  nf  the  eouiitrj-.  The  only  delay 
th.it  (HHMirred  was  cjiiieKHl  by  a  re<  itunt  of  the  popula- 
tion <»f  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  eity  of 
St.  Louie,  because  uf  complaint  that  serious  injustice 
liad  beaadonein  the  first  enumeration. 

Some  facta  respecting  the  time  occupied  in  the  enu- 
meration in  previoiLM  years  may  l>e  pertinent  here. 
After  the  takiiii;  of  the  eeiisii.x  of  IT'.'  i.  the  first  United 
Slates  eeiisMs.  the  reports  nia<le  by  ilie  marshals  were 
datttl  \uriously  from  .^lay  4.  IT'.U,  to  September  19, 
IT'Jl.  excepting  that  the  South  Carolina  report  waa 
datecl  Februaiy  5,  ITyJ.  The  Secretarv  of  State 
published  hia  report  of  the  whole,  South  Carolina  ex- 
cepted, underdate  of  October  24.  1791.  The  Sute  re- 
ports of  the  fciiMis  i.f  isijo  vary  in  date  from  Atijxust, 
1800,  to  I>tH-emi«r  lil,  Iwtl.  and  the  refxirt  of  the 
Seeretary  of  Slate  wa.s  dated  l>eeemlK  r  H,  1801. 
The  State  reports  of  the  census  of  isio  were  not  all 
returned  until  1811.  Those  of  the  coiimi.s  of  1820  6S- 
teoded  to  September  1, 1821,  and  the  Goremment 
report  was  dated  Beoember  18.  1821.  In  1830,  the 
enumerators  W.^tu]  in  .Tune,  atid  were  allowed  until 
Februar>',  iHiil ,  to  eoli«H'i  ami  report  their  faets.  By 
act  of  Februar>'  3,  18.n,  thi.s  time  wa.s  extender!  to 
August,  1831.  The  general  report  was  dated  January 
16,  1832.  The  general  report  of  1840  was  printetl 
ia  IMl,  the  precise  datv  not  being  ascertainable.  The 
fiivt  abort  summar}'  report  of  the  oeneua  of  1850  was 
made  to  Ctingre.«a  Deeeml)er  1,  I8.')l.  The  Bceond 
w;is  made  Dwemlior  1,  18.')2,  and  printed  in  Js.'i  l. 
The  principal  re|K»rt  was  dated  NovemlnT  1(1,  Is.'i.! 
The  compendium  wag  dated  S«pteinlx>r  1,  1864.  The 
mortality  volume  waa  dated  NovenilN>r  20,  1855,  but 
the  final  publieatioDB  were  not  nade  ttatil  1859.  The 
preliininar.'  reportof  the  oensns  of  1880  was  dated  May 
21),  i>^r>2.  The  first  lar|:o  volume,  containing  the 
population.  wiUH  printed  in  iSiU;  but  the  complete 
piioliciition  was  delayed  until  ]Si'ih.  'i'he  law  re(piire<l 
that  the  returns  of  the  census  of  187U  should  b*'  made 
within  one  hundred  d^ysef  the  beginning  of  the  onu- 
nentioo ;  but  this  was  not  tbe  practieal  result.  The 
last  returns  came  in  on  Auffuet  23,  1871. 

There  was  an  intention  that  the  cen.tug  of  1880 
shoidd  be  made  mnrv.  comi»ndiensivo  than  any  that 
preee<led  it ;  and,  as  a  meamt  to  thi.s  end.  the  law  re- 
(^iiired  that  the  Mihcdules  of  itnniirie^i.  while  conl'orm- 
ing  generally  to  thi>»e  used  in  the  preceding  eciihuses, 
should  be  different  from  tbem  ia  the  iblluwing  par- 
ticulars: 

Sehc<lu]e  Nmiilter  One  was  armiiLred  to  contain  in- 
nuiries  tin  to  tin?  nlalion  of  each  jierson  cnunienited  to 
tlie  head  of  the  family,  whether  wife,  son,  <laiii;hter. 
servant,  boarder,  or  otiier :  :us  to  the  civil  conditions 
of  each  person  enumerated,  whether  married,  wid- 
owed, or  single ;  aa  to  the  place  of  birth  of  each  per- 
son eonmerated ;  aa  to  all  foreign-bom,  whether  aueit 
or  nauinlisad  persons ;  and  ss  to  the  phjFml  nod 


'  mental  health  of  each  person  enumorifed.  whether 
active  or  disabled,  maimed,  crippled,  bedridden,  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  idiotic;  and  whether  employed 
or  unemployed,  and  if  emphiyed,  during  what  {»<iri>'ri 
of  the  year.     It  wiw  declared  by  the  law  thai  tr  :u 

:  this  schedule  the  inauirics  as  to  the  value  of  realaad 

j  personal  estate  should  be  stricken  out. 

The  Suinrinteudent  of  Census  was  authoriied, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Swretarv'  of  the  luicriur,  to 
add  to  Scholidc  Number  Two.  in  piiries  relating  to  the 
acreage  of  the  several  crops  rc{>ort«d  ;  and,  with  like 

!  approval,  to  drop  from  the  schedule  audi  of  the  minor 

I  crops  as  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  omit  ihwi  the 

I  enumeration. 

Sehediile  N'umljer  Thrseoontained  iti.uiiries  resfKi-t- 
iiig  the  kind  and  amount  of  power  emiduved  in  estab- 
lishments of  priMluctivc  industry,  and  the  kind  and 
number  of  machines  in  use,  together  with  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  such  establishments,  where  the 
Superintendent  of  Cenaua  deemed  such  inqutiy  ap- 
pmpriate. 

S<-liedule  Xmiilx-r  Four  contaiiu'i  iii.juirii-s  relafine 
to  the  iiidelttediiess  of  cities,  counties.  ini-<irporat<'<l 
vilhigPH  and  towns,  and  school  districts;  and  t4)  the 
ownership  of  the  nublio  debt  of  the  United  States,  by 
whom  owned,  ana  the  respective  amounts  The  Su- 
perintendent of  Census  was  dothed  with  power  to  add 
to  this  schodide  additional  inquiries  respecting  the 

OWnet^lii[i  of  tlio  PuLFk' debt,  as  well  the  DUmboS 
and  eonditioti  of  ilie  pan|KT  ami  criminal  classes. 

Sche<iule  N  umlx-r  Five  eontaim-il  imiuiries  as  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  father  and  mother  of  each  person 
reponed  as  having  died  during  the  jear,  and  as  to  tbe 
usual  occupation  of  each  such  peraon. 

Special  and  novel  inquiries  were  made,  also,  respect- 
in.L'  niilwiiy  <''>mpanies,  teleL-'nijih  companies,  express 
cfimpaiiies,  iitid  companies  engagwl  in  marine,  fin-  and 
life  insnraiii  *  The  ptirjiose  of  the  law  was  that  these 
should  be  minute.  The  following  facta  were  demanded 
from  every  rdliiMd  eonomtionor  the  Imsce  or  receiver 

^  thereof :  the  name  of  tne  corporation  or  company,  with 

{the  corporate  name  of  all  leaaed  lines;  tne  number 
of  milo  rif  road  projec  ted  or  autlnjriicd  by  law  or 
charier,  with  llie  several  temiinal  points  of  the  same; 
the  numltor  of  miles  completed,  exhibiting  Keparaielv 
the  nnmlK^r  of  lines  within  each  Stale  ;  the  number  of 
ntile.s  <jpcraled  during  the  lost  comulcte  fiscal  year  nre- 
oeding  June  1,  1880;  the  capital  stock  allowoa  faf 
law  or  charter,  and  the  amount  paid  up  ;  the  amount 
of  fiimlei!  aixl  unfunded  debt,  with  the  jtori'"!  of  the 
fiindeil  delit  and  the  rale  of  inten^st  thereon,  and  the 
amount  of  nil  sinking  funds  provided  for  the  re<lenip- 

:  lion  of  such  debt« ;  the  nuiuuer  of  acre«  of  land,  de- 
rived from  paUic  grants,  remaining  unsold ;  the  total 
coet  of  construction,  of  equipment,  and  of  all  perma- 

I  nent  investmentt.  including  the  cost  of  purchase  of 
(»ther  lines  of  roa<l,  and  of  teletrinph  lines  ;  the  anioutil 
and  charmner  of  rolling  stock;  the  numUT  atid  ohiss 
of  cniploy«5a  ;  the  ren-eints  of  such  corixiration  or  oim- 
pany  for  the  la.st  eomplele  fi.scal  year  preceding  Juoe 
1.  IS.HO,  exhibiting  separately  the  camtngs  fiem 
through  freight,  from  local  freight,  from  passei^ns. 
from  expresses,  and  from  mails;  the  expcnscii  of  said 
cori>oratioii  or  coiii|.any  for  said  f)f^>  i\\  \car.  exhibitiiur 
separately  the  amount  paid  for  sjilaries  and  wage,-,  for 
fuel,  for  national,  state,  and  muiiit  ipal  taxes,  for  inter- 
est on  bonds  and  other  debt«,  for  dividendt>,  ior  repairs, 
for  damage  to  freight,  and  for  personal  iiyurics ;  abo,  the 
oj>eration8  of  the  raid  fiscal  year,  including  the  milea^ 
of  freight,  of  pasj»enger8,  and  of  eonstruotion  and  re- 
pair trains  separately  ;  the  ii'iijibor  of  pajisen..'.  r-  .  .ir- 
ried.  and  the  amount  and  ela.';.*;  of  freight  transported 
each  way  ;  al<o  the  number,  character,  and.  so  far  as 
a.<«wrlaine4l.  the  cause,  of  all  casualties  by  which  life 
was  lost,  which  oocumsdon  orwitliin  thetnuns.  tracks, 
or  buildings  of  the  oorporation  or  company  during 
ssid  fisoal  jrear,  and  the  extent  of  iivjury  to  life  aoa 
limb  rsBidting  UMnefiratt ;  also,  the  tenns  of  all  agrs^ 
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mmtB  and  oontract«  by  whkli  deepins  can,  pahoe  or 
parior  cazB,  so  called,  expraaa  oan,  ana  oan  of  trans- 
portation  companies  not  identical  with  the  corporation 
orcompany  making  the  n'tiiiii  nN|uire<l,  are  run  upnn 
Buch  r()a<i  ur  roada ;  aud  the  extent  uf  Huuh  aervioe 
and  the  amount  of  all  noeipla  thersfiom  dinmg  the 
aaid  liacal  year. 

From  tlwownen,  proptieton,  and  managers  of  ever>' 
inoorporated  exprees  company  the  foUowing  facta  were 
demanded  :  the  name  of  the  corporation  or  company ; 
the  capital  paid  up;  tlie  tntul  capital  stock,  ami  to 
what  extent  the  -aiiie  li;us  been  watcrril,  and  iiuw 
often  "comere"  have  l>ccn  made  mi  Hm  h  watered 
Stock;  the  length  of  lines  in  miles;  whether  the 
 oooduoted  by  rail,  vessel,  or  otherwiae ; 


th«  total  amount  paid  to  railroads  or  veaeels  for  the 
use  of  line  or  Knee;  the  niiml>er  of  officers;  the 

number  of  persons  engajjeil  in  irt'iitTal  a<liiiini>trati()ii : 
the  number  of  agents  and  iue.-4M.'n>ren§ ,  the  total  re- 
ceipts, and  the  total  expenditures,  exhibiting  separately 
the  amounts  paid  for  saJaiies,  for  repairs,  and  for  general 


lie  owners  or  managers  of  every  telegraph  company 
were  required  to  answer  the  following  inquiries:  the 

namt!  ol  tile  corporation  or  tt)nipany  ;  the  tfrniiiial 
poiiitH  conneeted ;  (he  authorized  capital,  and  the  capital 
paid  up ;  the  length  of  lines  in  miles ;  the  mile.i  ol' 
wirei  the  number  of  officers ;  the  number  of  persons 
SOgSfsd  in  general  administration;  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  as  telegraph  operators :  the  number 
of  messages  transmitted  by  omcers  or  the  United 
States  Koveniment ;  the  number  of  mcssav'cs  tratis- 
uiitte<l  fur  the  press;  the  number  of  mtsAu'es  trans- 
mitted for  private  pcriBons ;  the  total  numlK^^roF  mes- 
sages transmitted  j  the  total  receipts  Irom  messages ; 
the  total  expendituies  of  the  company,  exhibiting 
separately  the  amounts  expended  for  sslacies»  for  im- 
pairs, and  for  general  expenses. 

The  officers  and  managers  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies were  re<juired  to  respond  to  the  following  in- 
quiries :  the  name  of  the  company,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  and  of  paid-up  capital ;  tne  number  of  pei> 
sons  employed  iti  the  general  adminislvation;  the 
number  employed  as  agents ;  the  total  gross  assets  of 
the  company,  exhibiting  M>parately  the  realized  assets, 
deferred  and  unpaid  pri-miiims,  and  premium  notes 
and  luiuis;  the  total  liauilitic.-*  of  the  oumuany,  exhibit<- 
ing  separately  losses  adiusted  and  unadjusted,  losses 
resisted,  st-rip  and  other  dividends,  dividends  to  policy- 
holders, not  applied,  re  insurance  fund ;  all  other 
daims,  including  capital;  receipts  from  cash  premi- 
ums, receipts  from  all  other  sources ;  total  cash  expendi- 
tures, exhibiting  separately  the  amount  paid  for  Kisses 
and  claims,  dividends  to  sttR-k holders,  dividends  to 
policy-holders,  commissions,  officers'  salaries,  medical 
examiners'  fees,  national,  state,  and  local  taxation,  and 
all  other  cash  expenditures;  the  amount  and  character 
of  deposits  in  each  State  to  secure  policy-holders ; 
premium-notc  expenditures  :  the  number  and  amount 
of  |)olicies  i.^^sniMi  diiriiiL'  the  year;  the  number  of 
policies  terminating  during  the  vear;  the  numlx'r  and 
amount  terminated  by  death,  by  expiration,  by  sur- 
render, by  lapse,  b^  change;  the  total  number  and 
anonnt  m  policies  m  force,  and  the  amount  of  the 
premiums;  the  amount  of  losses  in  cash  and  notes, 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  total  amount  of  poli- 
cies in  fune;  the  peroeatage  of  assets  to  the  lisks  in 
force. 

Of  eveiy  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  the 
followirii;  tacts  wen;  demanded  :  the  name  of  thecom- 
panv  ;  the  amoinit  of  t)ie  capital  atock  ;  the  amount 
paid  u|i ;  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  general 
administration;  the  number  em  ployetl  as  agents;  the 
rifHS  a.s,sels  oT  Ou'  i-onipany  ;  the  total  halnlil u'>. 
libitiuK  wiiaratt  iy  the  amount  of  losses  adjusted, 
losses  unwyustcd.  lo8.>*c8  resisted,  the  le-iiisunmce 
fund ;  all  other  liabilities  inoludtng  capital ;  also,  the 
total  receipts,  eihiUting  sepaiately  ore  ptemiuns, 


marine  and  inland  j)remiums,  and  receipts  from  iH 
other  sources,  includmg  interest,  dividends,  and  rents; 
also,  the  total  expenditures,  including,  separately,  the 
niimln'r  and  amount  of  fire  los.^i  s,  of  inariiic  ami  in- 
laud  losses,  dividends,  oommuMiions,  uliicers'  saUries, 
8tate»  national,  and  moniapal  taxes,  and  all  other  es* 
penscs. 

Power  was  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  Census 
to  withdraw  the  schedules  for  manufacturing  and 

social  statistics  irom  the  enumerators  for  the  several 
sulxlivisiiins,  and  to  entnist  ilie  collection  of  such  sta- 
tistics to  experts  aud  special  agents  to  Ixj  emphiyed 
without  respect  to  locality;  and  he  was  permitted  to 
employ  such  experts  and  special  agents  to  investigate, 
in  their  ei^onomie  relations,  the  manufacturing,  rail- 
road, fishing,  mining,  and  other  industries  of  the 
country.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  expert  special 
agents,  so  < mIIk!,  were  appointed  each  to  (xdleet  statis- 
tics for  till'  entire  country  concerning  the  I'oUowiiig 
industries  and  subjects:  manufacturing  stati.ntics  of 
cities;  statistics  of  the  mining  industries  east  <if  the 
Mississippi  river;  statistics  of  the  mining  industries 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  statistics  of  the  fisher- 
ies; of  meat  production;  social  statistics  of  cities; 
statistics  of  Indians  not  taxed;  iif  forestry  and  the 
luniberirnr  interests;  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation;  of 
pruver  and  machinery  used  in  manufactures;  uf  the 
defective,  delinquent,  and  dependent  classes  ;  of  the 
cotton  culture ;  of  fire  and  marine  iiiBurance ;  of 
schools,  churches,  and  libraries:  of  orchard  fruits, 
hops,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco ;  of  the  manu- 
fiu'ture  of  glass  and  coke,  and  wages  in  iiiaimfai  turing 
industr)' ;  of  the  <|uarryii)g  industry  ut  the  United 
States ;  of  the  tobacco  cnlturc ;  vital  and  monetary 
statistics ;  statistics  of  the  silk  industrv- ;  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals;  of  railroad,  transportation,  ez> 
press,  and  telegraph  companies ;  of  Alaska,  its  popo- 
utaon.  industry',  and  resounses ;  of  newspapers  and  the 
publbning  interests ;  of  the  movement  (d  petroleum; 
of  the  production  of  petn>leum  ;  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel;  of  tne  manufacture  of  wixil ;  of  the 
chemical  mana&cturing  industr^';  of  the  factor}'  sys- 
tem of  tlie  United  States ;  of  ship-building ;  of  manu- 
factures of  ootton;  of  distilleries  and  hreweries;  and 
of  steamboat  transportation. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  results  of 
this  attempt  to  take  parts  of  the  census  by  expert 
special  agents,  each  chargc<l  with  the  duty  of  surveying 
the  operations  of  a  pajticular  industiy  throughout  the 
whole  oountr>',  have  not  been  so  astisfiustoiy  as  was 
expected.  The  teiritory  covered  b7  each  person  is  so 
large,  and  the  inquiries  arc  so  minute,  that  there  was 
much  risk  of  oniis-simis.  and  little  chance  of  thorough 
revision.  The  Census  Othce  seems  to  have  Ixcn  .seriously 
embarrnsscd  by  the  mass  of  undige8t»'d  material  thrown 
into  it,  and  a  perfectly  sntisfwton-  conclusion  id'  its  task 
has  hardly  been  hniked  for,  as  the  conviction  ha.s  grown 
that  it  has  undertaken  a  work  bej'ond  the  reach  of  its 
capacity.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  results  of 
many  of  the  iiniuiriis  liare  as-ured  \  aliie,  and  maybe 
regarded  as  giving  peculiar  distinction  to  the  tenth  cen- 
sus. In  the  returns  wen;  include*!,  for  the  finst  time, 
statistics  of  railroads,  telegraph  Unes,  aud  hfe,  tire, 
and  marine  insurance,  while  the  hulk  of  the  material 
collected  in  the  departments  of  manufactures  and 
agriculture  has  been  double  that  obtained  bv  any  for- 
mer census.  In  relation  to  taxation  and  puLlie  debt, 
the  investigations  were  extended  to  embrace  details 
which  have  never  l>een  pn^setited  in  resjard  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  am'  other  eountiy  in  the  world. 

AnoAer  novel  ieatun  of  the  eensns  kw  of  1879  is 
that  it  encourages  the  State  governments  to  take  cen- 
suses of  their  own  five  years  after  each  federal  census 

is  taken.  ft  ]iio\ides  that  any  Stale  which  shall  lake 
a  ct^iisuH.  through  its  duly  aj)j)ointi;d  officer.^  or  airent.s, 
during  the  two  moiiths J)cguining  on  the  first  .Monday 
in  Jime  of  the  year  wfich  is  the  mean  between  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  shsU  use 
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scliednlos  in  all  respects  of  Tirni  and  size  and  heading 
aii<l  riiiing  like  tliuse  uwij  in  tlio  constis  of"  (lie  I'liiled 
States,  and  shall  make  ntnrti  of  sm  li  si  liedulcs  to  the 
Svcrptary  of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the  lirst  of  Sep- 
tember following,  shall  receive  a  gam  equal  to  fifty 
oentam  of  the  amount  paid  for  preolaely  nmilar  wrricc 
within  such  State  or  Territory  at  the  United  Statei  cen- 
sus next  preccdine,  increased  by  one-half  the  percentage 
ot'  eain  in^Rtpiilation  in  such  State  orTerritor>'  between 
the  twt>  \  iiited  Stute.s  censuses  next  procediriir.  Many 
of"  the  States  have  already  pursued  the  practice  ot' 
taking  such  intermediate  cenHuses  at  their  own  cost. 
Michigan  had  a  census  in  1S74;  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana, Maj^aehuaetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey. 
New  Yurie,  Oregon,  Kbode  island,  Sonth  Carolina,  ana 
Wisconsin  took  censuses  in  1875 ;  and  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  in  1876;  hut  in  none  of  these  e;»w.s  \v<re 
the  schedules  u>cd  precisely  similar  to  thuse  of  the 
fe<lcral  census. 

The  primary  object  of  the  census  is  the  apportion- 
ment of  power;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  tnat  the 
framers  of  the  federal  cooatilation  iooorponted  in  it  a 

reniptory  dedamtion  that  a  decennial  census  should 
taken.  When  the  i-rnsus  returns  nf  jSSO  showed 
the  population  of"  the  euun'.r.  tn  Ik-  .')(t.  1 ,')."). TS3,  fon- 
gn-ss  addre.srtt'd  itself  to  ttie  ot  re;urant:in,tr  the 
appurtiontuent  of  reprcsentutives.  The  work  was 
hegun  in  the  Forty-sixth  CoDgreaa,  and  conipleteil  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Portar-aeventh  Connesa.  The 

Flan  proposed  in  the  Forty-mxth  Oongress  w  Mr.  S.  8. 
'ox,  of  New  York  City,  was  finally  adoptoa,  although 
the  nuinb«!r  of  representatives  whieli  he  sutrtrestiMl  t  :\t)~) 
was  changed  (iiuiliy  to  ,''.25.  Mr.  Cox's  pLiM  pi'i|iiise;i 
that  after  Con i-Tcss  fixed  upon  the  nuiiilH-r  of  nienilx'rs, 
the  whole  popiilaiiuii.  (luiittiiig  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  should  be  divided  by  that  num- 
her,  and  the  quotient  should  be  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation for  each  ineinlier.  But,  on  the  division  of  the 
pojiulation  of  the  Slates  so  us  to  asecrlain  the  number 
of  iiRiiihers  I'nr  eacli  State,  there  wuuld  he  a  residuum. 
This  wiis  not  to  go  unrepresented,  'i'hc  luss  in  the  num- 
ber of  members  caused  by  the  fractions,  in  the  several 
States,  was  to  be  compensated  for.  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
by  assigning  to  the  States  having  the  largest  frac- 
tions an  adaitional  memher  each  for  its  fiaction,  so  as 
to  make  up  the  whole  number  of  representatives. 

The  law  nuikinean  apportionment  of  repre.sontutives 
of  Congress  aiiioiiir  the  several  States  uniW  the  tenth 
censtus.  apiirovcd  l-'cbruary  '2f),  1M82,  provides  that 
htXet  the  /•<}  of  March,  18H3,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  l>o  oampoaad  of  825  inemban,  to  be  appor- 
tioned as  follows: 


Alabama,   8 

ArkaniUM   5 

California,....   6 

Colrirudo   I 

Connecticut)   4 

Delawaro^   1 

Florida,   2 

OeorKia,  10 

IIlinuiH,  20 

1  ii<l  iaiuk,  ...........  13 

l..w;>  II 

K-.iu-iA-i   7 

Ki'iitiii  ky,.  11 

Loiiirtiiinit,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,   6 

Maine,   4 

Maryland   6 

MiuvsachHSi-tta,  12 

Michican  11 

MinnrMta,    ."i 


Miasiasippi,  .........  7 

Missoari,  14 

Xebraaka,   3 

N«!Vim1i»,   1 

New  Hainpahire^   2 

New  Jersey, .........  7 

New  York,  34 

North  GaioUaa,   9 

Ohio  21 

Oregon   1 

I'entifiylvania,  .  28 

Rhode  Island,   2 

Sonth  Carolina,   7 

Tennesiee^.  10 

Texaa,  11 

Vertnont,   2 

VirKlnia  ,  10 

I  West  Vin;inia,  *   4 

WisroriHin   9 


The  law  further  proviiles  th;it  whenever  a  new 
Stale  is  admitted  to  the  Union  the  representative 
or  representatives  assigned  to  it  .shall  be  added  to  the 
numl)er  .32.5.  and  that  in  each  State  t  he  number  to  which 
•oeh  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Fortv-eighth  and 
eaoh  satieeqnent  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  districts 
Cmnposcd  of  c.>nti:riin>if»  territory  and  containing,  a.s 
neany  as  practicable,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants, 


'and  equal  in  nuniWr  to  the  representatives  to  which 
such  State  may  Ik*  entitled  in  C'liL'ress.  no  one  distritx 
electing  more  tliuti  one  reprcsi  ni.»n\ c.    The  biw  ulso 

•  conlaiii.s  pn»vi»ions  to  c»ver  the  casea  of  Staf*'s  wlinise 
legislaturcii  should  iiegkct  to  reamnge  the  apportion- 

I  nient  b<-l"ore  the  election  of  npresentatives  to  the 
I'orty-eijrhih  Congress. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  even  a  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  several  large  volumes  which  in- 
clude the  returns  nf  the  census  of  IShO  tiius  fir  i'i;!>- 
lished.  I'Vom  the  industrial  statistics,  howev»r,  u  tew 
important  figures  may  be  .selected.  In  1S50,  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  cMablishments  in  the  United 
States  was  alleged  to  be  li!3,(i2U  ;  in  1K60.  there  were 
140,^;  in  1870,  the  number  had  advanced  to  252, 148 ; 
and  in  1880,  they  were  alleged  to  be  no  more  than 
■2rK'i,'*40,  The  trifling  apparent  incna>c  liuring  the 
dee^ide  after  187t),  is  nrolialdy  not  in  accdnlaiice  with 
fact.  The  census  autiiurities  explain  the  difficulty  by 
asserting  that  in  the  census  of  1870  the  facts  were  ex- 
•gipnnted.  Complaints  have  be«i  nukde  also  of  the 
manner  an  which  the  industrial  eewmi  of  1880  ms 
taken  ni  eone  places,  notably  in  Philadelpliia.  In 
1850,  the  capital  invest e«l  in  manufactures  was  returned 
as  $533.245,351 ;  in  lSf,0,  .us  ?I,IK)'.i,S.V).71.'. ;  in  1870, 
a.s  |LM  18,208.709;  and  in  l^^n  is  «;-J.7"'M.22.3,.'.f>6. 
The  hands  employed  in  manufaeinnng  eslaiire^hments 
were  rcttinied  for  the  resi»c<'tive  years  as  follows:  for 
1850,958,079;  forlSOO,  1.311,246;  for  l'<70,  2.053,996; 
for  1880,  2,738,790.  In  1880,  the  total  {xipulation  so 
employed  w:i8  compowd  of  tlie  f>!l.i\ving  persons: 
1 81. ^>1'<  children  ;  ,'j;il.7.').)  feinak.- <>vcr  13  year;* ;  and 
l.'.(iL''),27i»  males  over  10  years.  In  l8.-»*>.  the  wairea 
paid  in  such  establishments  wen'  $2.'ir».7-"»3.4r)4 ;  in 
lSf.o,  $:;7s.s7><.fm6;  in  Is70,  $7.j5,584.34:{;  and  io 
1880,  $947,919,674.  That  is,  in  1880,  the  weekly 
wages  paid  for  each  working  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  about  $6. 50.  The  matenaU'  consumed  were  valued 
in  1850  at  $555,174. :J20;  in  1860.  at  $1,031,005,092; 
in  1870,  at  $2,488,427,242;  in  isso,  at  $;;.:m.;',4n.029. 
The  products,  in  js.V),  were  valued  at  $1,019,109,616; 
in  I860,  at  $1,885,801,670;  in  1870,  at  14,232,325,442; 
and  in  ISSO,  at  $5,369,067,706. 

Other  Ameriam,  Cfimuaes. — ^The  only  census  on  the 
Western  continent  which  can  be  oompared  with  the 
American  is  that  of  the  Dominion  or  Canada.  The 
first  volume  of  the  re|»ort  of  the  census  of  I'^'^i^-l  aj)- 
peared  in  1SS2.  The  enumeration  wa.^  made  l)y  a 
.•^pit'ial  staff  organized  for  the  purpose.  It  consisted 
of  fourteen  of^ieer>.  in  charge  ot  as  manv  provinces  or 
large  areas,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  6.  Jjayton,  the  Dirsobvof 
the  Census  of  1H71,  at  their  head.  Under  tbwe  wers 
placed  B  corps  of  205  distriet  oommisrionets  and  3,183 
eniuneratnrs.  and  each  rank  received  full  oral  instm^ 
tion  from  (luit  uInivc  it.  Included  in  the  enumeration 
wen'  ( 1  I  slatistii-s  of  livinc  persons — re.-idciues.  name-, 
sex,  age,  nativity,  religion,  jmjfession,  eilueaitou,  in- 
firmities, and  condition  as  married  or  single :  (2)  letianil 
of  deaths  and  cauMB  of  death  for  the  twelve  months 


preceding;  (3)  nahlie institotioiMi,  real  estate,  and  in- 
dustrial est.nnlisfiments  ;  (4)  cultivate<l  lands,  field  pro- 
ducts, etc.  ;  ( ;>  I  live  stock,  animal  products,  and  fure; 
(0)  fonwt  indu.stries  and  tlieir  products:  7  shipping 
and  fisheries;  (8j  mineni!  products.  The  enumeration 
of  the  Indian  population  scattered  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Dominion  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and 
the  estimates  of  1871  were  taken  instead.  This  census 
does  not  include  Newfoundland  or  its  dependenc>-, 
Labrador.  For  the  former  we  have  the  census  of  1 874, 
with  otiinatcs  for  ISS)  ;  fur  the  latter,  estimates  i>nly. 

Mexii-o  uiake.H  no  ccneral  enumeration  of  her  peoj>le, 
but  furnishes  estimates  for  her  provinces  of  varions 

{  degn^es  of  aecuraqr.    In  Central  America  Guatemala. 

.  in  1880,  t'xik  a  ceam  Igr  enumeration,  which  included 
nineteen  of  the  twenty-two  departments.  Salvador 

I  took  an  official  censtu  in  1878,  but  a|>pareiitly  by  esti- 
mate rather  than  enuinenition.    No  census  of  Hnn- 

'  duras,  or  Nicaragua,  or  Costa  Kica  has  ever  been  taken, 
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as  ihe  Indian  population,  which  is  mach  in  the  ma- 
jority, will  not  a£roe  to  be  oouDted.  For  the  West 
Indies  generally  (as  also  for  Iceland,  Oreeoland,  and 

the  Bermudas)  we  have  accurato  returns,  secured 
through  ihc  European  ^;overniuen(M,  who  own  all  llic,**' 
islands  but  one.  r(»r  tlie  Doniitiican  JU'imblii' aiol  tlir 
JBmpirc  of  Ilayti  we  have  nothing  but  vuguo  govcrn- 
inental  cstiiniites. 

In  South  America  Venctucla  made  an  exact  eensns 
of  its  people  in  iH8I,  making  no  distinction  between 
the  different  stocks  of  the  popuhttion.  ('(>l(inihi:i  has 
taken  no  census*  nince  that  of  1^70,  from  w  hicli  ihe  uii- 
c'n  ilizLMl  Indians  were  exeliided.  Frnm  J'Vuador  we 
have  official  estimates  of  1878,  with  a  r.niL'h  guess  at 
the  nutnl>er  of  uncivilized  Indians.  iVni  made  an 
official  census  in  1876,  excluding  the  Indian  savages. 
For  Bolivia  there  are  merely  estimates  tnade  in  1878. 
Chili  made  an  enumeration  in  1875,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  official  cslitnate.s  for  1880.  The  Arecntinc 
Confederation  >iiipplenioiit,'-  in  tlio  .smic  way  the  ct'iisiis 
taken  in  1869.  Uruguay  cnniiiieifd  a  partial  enumera- 
tion in  1880,  which  is  supplemented  by  estimates. 
Brazil  has  made  a  nearly  complete  enunit-mtion,  w  hich 
nai  begun  in  1872  and  Mded  by  1876.  It  disiin^^uiahes 
free  penons  flom  alavM,  and  ezdndca  nnoiTiUaed 
Indians. 

For  the  gencml  rcsidt.s  sec  the  article  America. 

Tlir  KiiffUsli  Cmms  of  1881. — The  last  ccn.'ius  in 
England  was  taken  at  midnight  uf  the  3d  of  April, 
1881.  It  was  taken  under  three  acts ;  one  for  England, 
one  for  Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland.  ITie  LocalGov- 
erament  Board,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  respectively  char^eil  with  the  e.xecu- 
tion  of  these  a<t)».  Ttu-st^  acts  provided  for  an  enumera- 
tion or  the  ]>e<»i>le  on  the  3<1  of  April,  1881 ;  and  they 
contained  penalties  fur  a  refusal  to  give  information  or 
for  givinu;  false  information. 

In  Ireland  alone  were  particolaxs  gathered  as  to  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  persons  enumerated,  but  no 
penalty  was  incurred  by  a  refusal  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. The  .s<'Iic<liilt'  lor  hoiiHclioMcrH  Cdiitained  columns 
for  infirniatinti  as  to  llie  name  ami  .surname;  relation 
to  head  of  family;  condition  as  to  mamajre;  sex;  age 
last  birthday;  rank,  profession,  or  occupation;  place 
of  birth,  and  if  deaf  ordnnb,  Mind«  iniheeile,  or  funa- 
ti&^  Minute  directions  were  given  as  to  the  order  in 
which  "rank,  profession,  or  ooenpation"  shonid  be 
stated,  with  .special  icHtciicc  tu  imni.stcrH  uf  ri-Iipii)Ti, 
Tht'w  schcdiilca  were  di.siribiited  a  week  in  advance  by 
the  ctnimerator.  In  ls7I  England  and  Wales  were 
divided  into  6LY>  supenntcndent  resfistnirs'  di.stricts, 
which  were  atain  divided  into  21<».0  .-ub  districts,  each 
having  a  local  retpstrar  of  births  and  deaths.  The 
local  registrars  laid  ont  their  sub-districts  into  31,916 
ennihcration  districts,  follnwiiiLr  jiari-li  and  township 
lines  where  it  was  possible  to  do  .sn.  anii  aiiiiioL'  to  t-ive 
eatdi  enumerator  about  two  hundred  lunLscs  in  the 
towns,  and  in  sparsely  populated  piirt.s  a  district  in- 
vidving  not  more  than  fiucen  miles'  travel.  There  were 
also  627  8|NM»aldiatricts,  prisons,  workhouses,  hoepitals, 
etc.,  with  over  200  inmates,  for  which  the  chief  officials 
wen-  iiiude  enniiierators.  The  enstoms  officers  were 
intrusted  with  the  duty  f)f  enunieratinvr  i>erst>ns  on 
board  merchant  vessels,  fishing-boats,  and  other  craft 
in  vanoits  ports  and  rivers.  The  i^  hcdides  in  these 
CMM  went  nlled  up  by  the  masters  nt  the  vessels  on 
tbe  census  day ;  ana  on  the  arrival  of  ever>'  home  trade 
and  coasting  vessel  within  the  month  next  following 
IIm masters  of  such  vcsscN  wore  rerpured  In  fdl  up  a 
schedule,  if  they  liad  not  previonsly  done  so  in  any  port 
in  the  I'tiited  Kinirdoni.  In  the  army  and  navy  the 
enumeration  was  conducted  by  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse  (.Tuanls  and  Admiralt;^.  Care  wa.*  taketi  to  in- 
dode  those  sleeping  on  the  night  of  April  3d  in  bams, 
tents,  or  in  the  open  «r;  the  case  of  the  few  pconle 
travellineon  that  night  wa.*;  provided  for,  and  the  sche- 
dule was  not  to  take  any  notice  of  those  who  died  at 
11.59  P.M.  or  were  born  at  12.01  A.M. 


The  English  enumerators  had  a  fixed  foe  of  a  guinea, 
with  2s.  6d.  for  every  hundred  names  above  400. 
Thus,  if  a  man  had  a  district  of  200  houses  and  1200 

inhabitants,  about  iis  many  a.s  he  nudd  attend  to,  he 
earned  j£2  Is. — say,  To  net  thih  he  must  have  lefV 

t  lie  schedule  with  every  oirujiicr  of  a  house  or  teiument 
during  the  preceding  week,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  he 
must  have  aoUeoted  the  schedules,  seeing  that  they 
were  filled  up  cotrect^,  and  fiUing  them  in  himself  in 
cases  of  neglect  or  incapacity.  Then  it  was  his  duty 
tr)  copy  their  contents  into  enumeration  books,  to  sum- 
inari/e  them,  dcscriln'  accur.itcly  the  Ixiuiidaries  of  the 
ilistrict.  and  band  over  Uiuks  atid  sciu  iliiles  to  the  reg- 
istrar. In  ^^'ales  some  l'0,()Ot)  uf  the  00,OUO  schedules 
issued  in  Welsh  were  returned  filled  up  in  tbat  lan- 
guage, and  had  to  be  transUted.  The  reclaim  revised 
carefully  the  entries  in  the  enumeration  hooks,  oolfatted 
tluni  and  prepared  a  smninary  for  his  sub-district, 
which  wxs  forwarded  with  ail  the  (hwunieiits  to  the 
superintendent  rcL-istrar.  I'pon  the  s«[»eriiiloiident( 
registrar  was  imposed  the  duty  of  making  a  general 
revision  of  the  returns  and  of  t^itig  their  accnncgr 
with  a  view  of  seeing  that  the  registrars  and  euumera- 
tors  had  properly  performed  their  duties.  By  the  end 
of  May  ill  the  returns  and  books  were  in  I..<Jiidon, 
and  a  uciidi  later  tlu'  preliminary  slatcuicnt  of 
the  rcsuh  uf  the  census  was  [iul.i:>}ied.  The  returns 
showed  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  tu  be 
35,240,568. 


OuuMtar* 


Dsisor 


France.. 
PnuBia.. 
Saxooy. 
Bavaria 

Wartembeiv 

Baden  ...w....^. 

Auftria  

Hungary ............... 

nplRinm  

}tr»11an<t  

Switzurlund .... 

s'weJen  

Norway  

8niilw  

Itnly   

Ru!s)>ia  (In  Enrop<>). ..„......«„«. 

Kntrlanil  and  Wales  _  

:-e<iHftn<l  

Ireland  »  

IHinrnark  

Finland  

I'ortiiKal  

Turkey  (in  Europe)  _  

arescc  -  

Dominion  of  Canada  _  

\e  wfrviindland  and  Lalxador.. 

Ikrinudaa  

Mexico  


\V«t  Indlta  (Mtinuiled) . 


AmtTic-a  (except  Bimdl)flilfiHiM 

A»la  (estimated)-.. 
Africa  (e»UW"' 

Australia  ......^  

rolar  Regloas(MtlBaMq)«..«..».>.~. 


1881 
IDSO 
USD 
ISW 

ISM) 

\m 
\m 
isao 

1879 

1879 
IHM 
1H80 
1878 
1877 
1879 
1S79 
1881 
1881 
IKSl 
ll«f» 
ISSO 
IK79 
1H7S 
l^-8 
1K79 
IMtl 
1K74 
1879 
1S74 
1878 

"mi' 


Population. 


S7.S21.lHr. 

27.279.111 
2,»72.SII5 
6.2M,77H 

l.'.Tl.llS 

l.">Ti',j;4 
22.14-i,::-i4 
iai7»,7I0 

bjmm 

4.012.698 
2,846.102 

1,87M(» 

28.l37.<t91 

s»,6'jfi.r>yn 

25.yf*i,2S6 
8,T»4.370 

.'>,i:.y,KR» 

,-<t.lVi.783 
1.969,0;» 
2,028,021 
4,l<tO,31% 
8.«»,9M 
1,979,423 
4.324.810 
173.916 
1.1.»'i6 
9,677,279 

4.ni7,4.'<0 
11,108.291 
2H.;{M»,2n0 
7»>91.0ll« 


III  relation  to  the  general  suUject,  the  following  wirks 
may  be  coliNUlted  :— A.  Qnelelct,  Snr  V Il'imnie  ft  //■  f't  K'/wji^x- 
rnrut  rie  iirn  Furulth  :  ou  K»iai  lie  I'h'inqnf  mrialf ;  I)iivi<l 
Hume"<)n  the  Poiinlousmss  of  Ancient  Nations,"  fhtlo- 
i>opMc<tl  H'o/il...  vol.  iii.;  Quetelet  et  Heuschling.  S'ffifi<fi<7Mf 
/>i/rriin/iiciMi''' ;  I.'>r<l  Macanliiy,  Ilintorp  of  Kin^il't.iii .  \      i. ; 
Iliibl)aB:e.  jVinCi  llriihiewater  TrratUr ;  Rrfxirts  nmi  i'mcrfil- 
of  thr  Intenultwnal  StaiiMical  Couqrrfi,  Fonrih  Sti^inn 
l  lxjndon.  lS<il  i  ;    Boeckh,  Poliliral  Kconomy  uf  the  Atheuiiif, 
Book  IV,  ehiip.  r>;  .Sir  ,Tohn  Stru  hiir,  llutory  of  the  StntM- 
cat  Account  of  Sfotlnmi :  John  (Iraiiiit,  iVd/iinil  rimf  I'uliti- 
\  ttl  iibnerrations  on  the  Hill'  of  Mortitlitt/ :  M.>reau  de  .Tannen, 
I  XVrtt  fi-otiomique  et  $ociale  de  la  France  ilepnit  Henri  1 1  i <] 
'  i,0Hi»  A'/r.    The  lAmdon  Staiiaticat  Soeiet]/''  JoiirnnI  con- 
j  tains  uumcrotu  articles  on  the  census,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
'valnate  those  inrsstlgstlng  the  satJeBt  (s.  s.  a) 
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CENTERVIUJ5-CENT11AI>  FALI^. 


POPULATIOX  BY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1790-1880. 

Aggregate  Ptipulation  at  each  Ceiuiu  at  OtuttilHttd  al  the  Date  of  that  Cm$tu, 

(NoTt— The  narrow  column  under  each  ceiwus  year  show*  the  order  of  the  Siatea  and  Territories  when  arTanged  according 

to  n)a((i>iiuilu  of  population.) 


Statb  and 

TiRRITOMBt. 


Total.. 


A)*buna..._„. 
Arijona...^... 
ArfcaniM...— . 

CUllbmUt  

Ool«inida.~... 

OoniMctlent. 

DakoU  .... 

Delaware  

n.ofColumbia 
Florida  

Georgia  

Mabo  

IlUnob  

Indiana  

Iowa  

RAn«a'<  ..... 

KfiiiiK'kjf 
l^ixii^liiDa...... 

Miiiiic  „_ 

Mutyliind  


MiifMirhiiiu^tta 

Mi.hl»:aii  

Miiim-«)ta...„ 

Mtwi'sippi  

KUrt  .» 


1880. 


ao.i.v5.:83 


1870. 


M-.Vrf<..t71 


m  mm  u\  ssuqi 


1800. 


1860. 


I2[  771  .<KB 


1840.  1830. 


1820.  1810. 


ail  4»r4?r  l»l  4:r)  «.'iO  :v>|  yiQ.wc 

^SiZi!  2.>,  537.464  .'41  46i>.U7  -'1 1  3T0.7!gI  30 
iy».177  4M     UJM  r.'       UiH  I    ..  I'T 


121  590.7.'S6  lii  arwJigT 


ai».i>7>t 


Ifi 


14<l.fl>if< 
■jetf.4't;i 


.11 


IS  La2JiSi'  l^li.iM.ing 
6 


lM.a',7.-i>W  ,  9 

4,i.'n!%i  ii 


l.i«7S.:)i>l  1  .<Wi.r,.r7  fi  ritVVtwi  T 
l(^ljaiM.61fi  ,11  l.liM^J)  J>,   t>74/.'l.S  27 

I  TXMU,  \n\  Tw'w  la 
•r.'  fi-'«i.9i."i  fi-.-x  .'7'i  It; 
aj  7f«,«M  I2j  ftsT  in!)  1 

"!i.t.'»7.rii  I  li^jjiiii  6 

r;  i  .:m  'i-.'i  ui'  :4;i.n:r  20 

38 
IIS 
13 


Montana..  

Nebrmaka  

Nevada  

N.IIampsihlre. 

New  Jcn»i')-.... 


New  Mexico.,  il 

New  York   1 

N.  Carolina.. .  la 
Ohio 


J  1 1  7!4i.:aii\ 
•.-I.--"    IS  l.in^'.oi-i 


■.1>..V.Ii">  ... 


IJ.I  '1  41 


2x.mi 


;!1  31fi»»l!:ill  sif.;!!^  i27i  326.073 
l!>  1.131. Ufii  17,   'JOO.'Wfi  21  6ta'6a& 


119..W;  3Z  91.K74 
I.0WJ.X7'     ^  ^ 


H7I  I  1  4.3H.'.7:.U 

_i.ai>i>.7.'ioi  u!i,(t7i.:y.i  _r 


ail  C<3.-Mf.t  32 
1  3.m«f\.7rv 


91  .'v?.'  Jf.' 


S06.185 

y.i.'iTn 


19t  127.»0t 


14 


iyj.-'i4 


.>l.l..  ^ 

..i.7*»  ... 

fiOl-WJ  10  Mj£S& 


14  4'fi.lS3 

10  6X\>*6 

:«.»  411 


9'e.4ft'i  6 
.M7.7fi-.>l  I'.l 

.•>)ct.(i:n  i.'i 


.T.i7.K.".i  j:; 


T79.808    61  m7.917  I  6 

•xY'.v.]  T.I  ns.TVt  y. 

i.   ..     447.('1''  It 

(HQ  1 


14.356 


375.148  2  X\.9t2 


72.749  19  72Ji74 

83.a:i9  22.  ;4.(gs 


SI0.M6 


1800. 


1790. 


IS 


11  2S2.438  12  irr:,i.>ii 


J 


.^ftl.l«5 


21,  MJ30 


21 4omii 


21 


il 


230.966)  14  7».t77 


737  fm  f> 

■.'ij..f.7  rr 
;i'<t,7ic  21 


S17.9?« 


Oregon   |3?l  IT^.Ttiw'  at! 


,.L 


fil  .•>t7   

I  :l."'.'7.-f>r  1  2.428.921 

'  '    :_  :  7|  7.V3.419 

  s  iSMS 

■1     i-.-.'i  ...i   


2ll 

140.456  JS 


i.9i».6m 

BS7.SC8 


66.&57J: 


1.'.728 


Pennsylranla   aij.'JS-'.s^*!  2;!»/>.'l.aM  i  •.'  2.906.21  .'i    2,2.31 1.7S6'  g'l.7?i      '    i .!M)>.233  , 

Rhode  Inland.  3:1   27fi..'>:u  .t'l  217. 1 74  r.-jn  ■.'Si  n7  .'aM       in-  -     _2    <>7  in-i 

K.Oarollna  j:L        ~  22t  7'-.-,  is   7ia.7tin,  u'  i-.tv<.v>7i  ii  >_  

Tenneasee        12  i/.42.:tvj  a  i.'2.*..oi  .!■>  i.iw.soi   ft  LSSSLIli  '  5  »2i.'.2iu   7  mi.i)r>4 

Texaa   .  Ill  1.091.719  19   «l»..-.79  ^zi   — ■      ~   — —  '"^^ 

I  i"^ — — ;  I 

Utah..  aa  liiaea,  39 

Vermont  32  xt?  .ha  .m  830. 

Vlrclnia          14  l.r.i2.vi->  in  i.ags.lKi 

Wathlnatnn...  ,42     7.».lHi  42  ■r\>i\\ 
Wett  VlrglnU  :ia  6lw.i.'.7  2L  412.mii  | 


g44.fa2  m 
2i2jffii2 


1.372.111 


2  9ft9.(M9 


StlU^i.  2184  


BWiBtt  13  ■S%).'iyi  li 


s.mm. 


WiMXMMln....„  ■!«  1.31.%.497  l.'.  I.O-M.CT 


so 


•Ni  tux 

>-!a».7«7 


30.945 


l  AiT  vni  a  tno.091  2«2J»»   

'  '  ■  11,  7(»jsi- 1&:  <a.i22 

^                  '-■  llTTiK    6.34o.-''.'l  7  2i.>.i'7.t 

9|   4;-.7;i  10  261.727  If)  W.fiC  H.  lU.r.'.'l 

ttf.  12  i£Sti 

1  Wfl,Ji»  L  747jS10 


•  Inolndlng  8.100  person*  on  public  xhlpa  In  the  aerrloe  of  the  United  Ptatea. 
t  Including       persons  on  public  shlp«  in  the  tcrrice  of  the  United  SUtes. 


CENTKRVILIJJ,  a  city  of  Appanoose  co.,  Iowa,  I 
is  8  miles  N.  of  the  Miesouri  State  line  and  ih  tnWes 
S.  E.  of  Dos  Moinc«.  It  ia  on  the  Chicaeo,  Bock  Isl- 1 
and,  and  I'at-ifie  Railroad,  and  is  connecteu  bybrancheH 
with  the  Walrtish,  St.  Lonis,  and  Pacific  and  the  Chi- 
cago, Hurlin^tDn,  and  Quincy  Railruadfl.  It  has  a 
euurt-hou8c,  four  hotels,  three  banks  (one  national), 
two  weekly  newspnin-re,  six  ehnn-hcs,  and  five  schools. 
It«  industries  comprise  a  braBS-fouudr\-,  ninehine-tihop, 
BMW-,  planing-,  canlinR-,  and  flour-mills,  manufactories 
of  barbed  wire  and  guns,  and  several  m>anicrie8.  It 
was  settled  in  1S.V2,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  I85y,  and 
as  a  ciiv  in  IS74.    Population.  247.5. 

CKN'TOFAXTI,  Sii.Vhsmo  (17«.t4-18SO),  an  Italian 
philosopher  ami  lilentr)*  liiKtoriun,  was  born  nt  (^ilci, 
near  Pisa,  IKh;.  Sj  I7'.t4.  Ht-  Ntudied  law,  but  noun  de- 
voted hiuuM-lf  esjK'ciuIIy  to  litenitun*  and  pliilo.so|iliy. 
In  1^2'i  he  publi^ihell  A</»/«*  TiV.  a  tmcedy,  ami  atier- 
wanl  some  cKxiiy.s  on  ihintc  and  AIfi<-ri.  In  If^W  he 
was  made  professor  of  philoiiophy  at  PImi.  Onairount 
of  his  active  parlici)>atioii  in  (he  R'volutinnary  niovc- 
meuts  of  IS4.S  he  Wiis  reuittved  from  his  |)rofe.s«ornhip, 
but  in  ls4'J  he  vmn  appointed  in.s|»ector->;encnd  of  the 
libraries  of  Tuscany.    lu  li>6<J  be  was  renturi'd  lu  bitt  I 


I  professorship  and  made  a  member  of  the  coanci]  of 
state.  He  afterward  became  rector  of  the  University 
I  of  Pisa  and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died 
at  Pisa,  Jan.  6,  IKSO.  His  muet  important  work  is 
Lettfrafiirn  grton  dnllu  sun  nriffine  tt'no  iiUa  Catlittu 
di  ('(Mttmtinojtttfi  (Morence,  1870).  He  left,  several 
works  in  manuscript,  and  since  his  death  one  has  been 
publishe*!,  Vitajxiftica  (norcnce,  18H1). 

CENTRAL  CITY,  the  oounty-seat  of  Gilnin  oo., 
Col.,  is  on  a  branch  of  North  Clear  Creek,  ana  is  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad, 
'i&  miles  W.  of  Denver.  Its  only  industry  is  jrold-  and  sil- 
ver-mining. It  has  three  banks  and  a  daily  and  two 
weekly  newsmiK^n*.    Population,  2fi26. 

CENTRAL  FALLS,  a  village  of  IVovidem-e  co., 
R.  I^  is  on  the  lilackstone  River,  5  miles  N.  of  Provi- 
demt*.  with  which  it  i.s  connected  by  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  manufni-tiiring, 
having  bra.ss-  and  iron-foundries,  machiiie-sho)>s.  grain- 
millsj  curled-hair  works,  (H>tton-  and  woollen- mills.  It 
has  hve  churches,  sixteen  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
several  halls,  and  a  taxable  property  ol  f4,.''>(^).(KJU. 
I  Population,  about  hOOU. 
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